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THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  1020. 


United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m..  in  room  235,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Halo 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Keyes,  Pittman,  and  Tram- 
mell. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAR  ADMIRAL  JOSIAH  S.  McKEAff— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral 
McKean,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Senator,  I  have  here,  brought  at  the  request 
of  the  Acting  Chief  of  Operations,  Capt.  Hutchins,  this  large  table 
which  contains  in  this  form  the  information  from  the  records  that 
you  asked  for  yesterday.  There  may  be  some  slight  errors  in  this 
tabulation,  but  that  is*  the  whole  matter  in  reply  to  your  inquiry. 
I  am  surprised  that  they  got  it  out  as  rapidly  as  they  did.  That 
was  a  big  job. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows.) 
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Admiral  McKean.  Admiral  Sims,  in  his  testimony,  makes  loud 
and  strenuous  comments  as  to  delays  of  the  department  in  sending 
him  tugs  for  use  in  the  European  war,  and  states  that  the  veriest 
amateur  who  has  been  in  our  ports  up  and  down  the  coast  knew  that 
there  were  almost  innumerable  tugs  in  every  one  of  the  ports,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  them. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  for  us  to  know  that  a  layman 
did  not  understand  why  suitable  tugs  were  not  available  because  to 
him  a  tug  is  a  tug,  but  even  with  my  knowledge  of  Admiral  Sims  s 
lack  of  interest  and  familiarity  with  the  material  side  of  the  Navy. 
I  must  say  I  was  surprised  at  the  form  in  which  he  put  his  statement 
to  the  committee,  because  it,  in  my  opinion,  without  explanation, 
was  entirely  misleading.  Of  the  hundreds  of  tugs  along  our  coast. 
Admiral  Sims  should  have  known  that  only  a  few  of  them  were 
really  seagoing  tugs;  that  these  very  few  were  links,  and  important 
links,  in  the  transportation  system  at  our  country,  and  their  numbers 
were  strictly  limited  to  the  absolute  commercial  needs  for  water 
transportation,  largely  of  fuel,  up  and  down  the  coast.  He  should 
also  have  known,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  every- 
one in  the  room,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  that 
we  had  at  home  to  face  was  the  shortage  of  fuel,  especially  in  the  New 
York  and  New  England  districts,  and  that  there  were  months  at  a 
time  when  it  was  just  touch  and  go  whether  we  could  keep  power 
plants  running;  whether  in  some  cases  we  would  not  have  to  shut 
down  munitions  factories  for  lack  of  power  or  fuel.  As  you  gentlemen 
know,  it  at  times  got  down  to  a  point  where  we  had  to  use  our  naval 
reserve  of  coal  to  heat  and  light  municipalities,  to  keep  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  from  freezing,  and  Admiral  Sims  should  have 
known  that  the  supplying  of  these  communities  under  the  conditions 
of  our  railroad  transportation  at  the  time  made  it  absolutely  es- 
sential, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  needs,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  allies,  that  this  fuel  must  be  shipped  by  water,  and  that  these 
tugs  were  absolutely  essential  to  this  transportation. 

Even  then,  should  a  tug  be  purchased,  commandeered,  or  ordered, 
there  was  a  loud  and  forceful  protest  from  Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  the  districts  affected,  always  backed  by  an  official  protest 
from  the  Fuel  Administration,  Food  Administration,  or  Railroad 
Administration  —often  all  three  at  a  time. 

1  think  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  probablv 
had  experiences  of  their  own  in  that  line.  I  do  not  recall  which 
ones  1  saw  up  there,  but  I  think  1  have  seen  members  of  the  committee 
when  it  was  absolutely  vital  that  we  must  transport  that  fuel  to 
New  England  and  other  places  along  the  coast. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  had  some  experience  of  that  kind,  threaten- 
ing to  close  down  municipal  plants  on  account  of  it. 

Admiral  McKean.  We  did  buy  tugs  carefully  selected  from  places 
where  their  absence  would  do  the  least  harm!  We  did  alter  them 
for  service  overseas  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  did  send  them  as 
rapidly  as  old  ones  could  be  spared  or  new  ones  could  be  built.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  situation,  we  bought  some  tugs  that  were,  of 
course,  commandeered,  that  had  been  used  to  transport  fuel,  and  we 
were  compelled,  in  justice  to  the  owners,  to  purchase  a  number  of 
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old  barges  of  a  type  which  we  did  not  really  seriously  need.  We  had 
to  <lo  that  in  fairness  to  the  owners  of  the  tugs.  We  used  them; 
V»ut  we  put  him  out  of  business.  We  used  the  barges  for  storage 
purposes,  even  if  we  could  not  tow  those  old  barges.  We  had  to 
take  them  off  his  hands  when  we  took  his  tugs  away  because  we 
stopped  his  business,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  leave  those  tugs  on  his 
Hands,  out  of  use. 

As  shown  in  the  memorandum  to  be  submitted,  there  were  eight 
tugs  in  European  waters  by  April  6,  1018. 

TRAWLERS. 

In  addition  to  the  tugs  given  above,  we  also  sent  a  number  of 
fishing  trawlers  which  could  be  used  for  tugs  in  emergencies,  and  in 
securing  these  vessels  we  had  great  difficulty  not  only  with  the  local 
interests'  representatives.  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  pro- 
tested against  their  being  commandeered,  but  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration who  insisted  that  the  fish  these  trawlers  were  catching  were 
essential  to  the  food  supplv  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  us  to 
furnish  other  types  of  food  to  our  Allies  in  Europe. 

MINE  SWEEPERS. 

In  the  first  year  we  also  sent  four  mine  sweepers  which,  in  emer- 
gencies, could  he  used  for  tugs,  and  we  fitted  out  certain  salvage 
vessels  and  sent  them  to  Europe  for  salvage  and  wrecking  purposes, 
included  in  which  is  towing  of  disabled  vessels. 

As  to  the  hundreds  of  tugs  that  Admiral  Sims  and  everyone  else 
can  see  in  our  }x>rts,  they  were  high  pressure  atmospheric  exhaust 
harbor  craft,  and  numerous  as  they  were  there  was  nothing  in  the 
line  of  the  high  cost  of  living  that  I  know  of  that  went  up  like  the 
price  of  tugs,  because  of  the  demands  of  our  overseas  shipping,  which 
was  utterly  and  entirely  dependent  for  efficient  turn  around  upon  the 
local  tugs  and  barges  in  the  ports  from  which  they  were  operating. 
These  tugs  were  absolutely  useless  for  overseas  work  unless  refitted 
with  condensers,  etc.,  to  provide  fresh  water  for  use  in  their  boilers. 
Most  of  them  were  so  small  that  the  extra  machinery  could  not  be 
installed  and  verv  few  of  them  were  large  enough  to  permit  of  storage 
of  the  extra  fuel  necessary  to  permit  them  to  go  to  sea  in  safety. 
Yen-  few  of  them  were  reallv  seaworthv  craft  at  all,  and  the  com- 
mit tee's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  what  apparentlv  Admiral 
Sims  took  to  be  hundreds  of  available  tugs  to  meet  his  needs,  reduces 
to  tens,  and  these  tens  are  reduced  to  units  when  you  consider  those 
avaiablr  and  suitable  or  which  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  service 
in  which  he  contemplated  using  them. 

The  committee  s  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  those  sent,  converted  from  fishermen,  etc.,  were  so  badly  racked 
by  the  service  and  the  guns  and  other  weights  placed  upon  them  for 
war  service  which  they  had  not  been  designed  to  carry,  that  they 
sank  and  men  were  lost  from  them:  that  others,  although  they  did 
not  sink,  could  not  be  brought  home  because  of  their  condition. 

There  is  an  item  that  Cant.  Pratt  referred  to  in  reference  to  tugs, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  he  brought  it  out  so  as  to  impress  it.  A  tug 
is  a  commercial  proposition,  not  a  war  proposition,  and  while  he 
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brought  out  very  distinctly  that  it  was  a  commercial  proposition 
and  a  link  in  our  transportation  system  on  this  side,  I  want  to  accent 
the  fact  that  the  use  they  proposed  to  make  of  them  over  there 
was  for  salvage  and  the  facilitating  of  British  commerce,  which 
onlv  indirectly  affected  the  war. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  testimony  here,  from  my  point  of  view, 
is  to  show  what  we  did  do  in  the  Navy,  some  of  us,  and  what  we 
did  not  do  has  been  shown  up  already. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  communications  system,  and  I  attach  a  short  history  of  the 
development  of  naval  communications,  and  I  think  everyone  will 
readily  appreciate  its  importance,  as  however  perfect  your  plans, 
your  system  of  collecting  information  of  the  enemy,  or  organization 
of  your  forces,  they  all  fall  dead  unless  you  have  a  reliable,  complete, 
and  efficient  system  of  communications,  tying  all  together. 

This  sketch  is  by  ('apt.  Bryant,  of  the  Naval  Communications 
Service,  and  shows  its  development  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
systems  of  communication — cable,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  etc., 
into  one  office  and  one  system. 

The  surprising  thin^.  to  me,  and  disappointing,  is  that  the  oldest 
system  of  communication,  written,  is  in  a  different  office  and  a  differ- 
ent file  room,  and  I  think  the  whole  system  should  be  consolidated 
in  one  under  the  director  of  naval  communications.  This  his  tor  v  I 
will  not  read.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  it  will  be  put  in  as  a  part 
of  the  record,  and  it  shows  the  development.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed,  we  had  3,400  men  under  instruction,  radio  operators.  A 
total  of  about  7,000  operators  completed  their  training.  That,  as 
big  as  it  was,  does  not  meet  the  commercial  demands  to-day;  but 
every  radio  operator  that  we  have  in  the  fleet  whose  time  is  up  leaves 
us  and  goes  to  the  Shipping  Board  or  to  private  shipping  companies, 
because  they  have  to  carry  these  radio  operators,  and  we  are  doing 
to-day  with  radio  just  what  we  did  30  years  ago  with  electricians, 
we  are  training  the  fundamental  force  in  a  new  business.  It  is  a 
good  job,  but  it  is  keeping  us  might}'  hard  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  soon  as  they  get  trained  they  leave  you  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir.  My  division  of  battleships,  which  is 
at  Bremerton,  is  having  the  service  entirelv  remodeled,  and  we  will 
have  the  most  complete  and  entirely  satisfactory  radio  communica- 
tions system,  including  the  radio  telephone  on  board  all  ships — 
alternative  systems  for  use  in  battle — and  I  will  have  one  radio 
officer  on  board  of  each  ship,  and  he  knows  the  plant,  and  the  average 
is  one  radio  operator  that  knows  the  plant.  We  have  run  schools; 
we  have  done  everything.  We  are  making  telegraph  operators.  We 
have  got  them  all  ready  for  that,  but  it  will  be  months  before  we  have 
a  completely  organized  radio  operating  force  on  any  one  of  those 
ships.  Wre  will  use  a  part  of  the  plant  at  a  time,  one  unit.  We  will 
use  this  unit  or  that  unit,  but  when  it  comes  to  operating  the  whole 
plant  we  can  not  touch  it.  It  will  take  us  months  actually  at  sea 
using  them  before  those  men  become  real  radio  operators. 

Senator  Keyes.  The  reason  they  are  leaving  you,  Admiral,  is  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  can  get  better  pay  in  other  service  i  It 
is  a  question  of  pay,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  A  question  of  pay.  And  when  they  go  aboard 
a  merchant  ship  there  is  nobody  on  the  merchant  ship  that  knows 
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anything  about  radio,  so  that  the  radio  operator  springs  rank  on 
thorn,  and  he  is  made  an  officer;  and  then  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  so  far  as  interference  is  concerned,  because  nobodv  else  knows 
enough  atx'iit  it  to  interfere  with  him.  But  he  is  entitled  to  the  pay, 
ami  he  is  a  skilled  and  trained  man.  But  with  48  of  them  in  tne 
different  units  on  my  ship  for  use  in  battle,  we  could  not  afford  that. 
I'nele  Sam  could  not  stand  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  additional  pay  provided  in 
the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  that  in  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  Congress  the  radio  operators  have  been  put  up,  but  it  is  not 
anything  like  what  the  pay  is  outside.  We  will  fill  these  gaps  when 
we"  *ret  enough  men  trained.    Capt.  Bryant  says  in  this  report: 

The  year  More  the  war  there  were  handled  approximately  125,000  dit  patches  fiom 
the  Navy  department.  These  dispatches  avereped  about  25  words  each.  From 
April  b.  191 S.  to  April  G.  1919,  approximately  1  .000.000  dispatches,  of  an  average  of 
ahmit  30  wonts  earn,  were  handled  from  the  Navy  department  alone.  Another  work 
whir-h  naturally  fell  to  this  was  the  censorship.  That  was  controlled  from  the  central 
otn>*>  in  Washington,  and  there  were  24  stations  where  we  had  to  rune  a  censorship 
control. 

The  report  of  Capt.  Bryant  is  as  follows: 

A-l. 

THE  t  SITED  STATES  NAVAL  COMMt  MCATION  SERVICE. 

\Bt  Capt.  S.  W.  Bryant,  U.  S.  Navy.  Acting  Hlrector,  Naval  Communication  Service,  Navy  Pepartroent. 
Presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  the  Philadelphia  Section,  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical En?in«rs.  held  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  1919.) 

In  1912  the  so-called  Naval  Hadio  Sen  ice  v. as  established,  with  <  apt.  Dullcrd  as 
the  rin»t  superintendent.  It  was  apparent  that  the  materiel  prcprcts  made jn  radio 
was  at  That  time  much  further  advanced  than  the  administrate  e  and  operating 
features,  so  that  efforts  were  concentrated  immediately  on  a  plsn  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sen  ice  of  communication  that  would  fcrvo  the  needs  of  our  fleets  and  mer- 
chant marine  to  l>es  t  advantage,  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  We  had  a 
nurnU'r  of  « tat  ions  along  our  coast  that  were  indiv  idually  very  pood,  and  materially 
pood  :  and  ?o  i:  r  at*  their  operation  v  as  concerned,  were  verv  pood ;  lint  they  were  not 
connected  up  in  sue  h  a  way  as  to  sere  the  interests  of  Ihe  fleet  to  the  l*ost  advantage. 

The  plan  outlined  pro\ ided  for  continuous  commurication  with  our  fleetsand  amoi  g 
the  various  sulx'h  isions  of  the  fleets,  as  well  as  for  the  coordination  of  all  naval  com- 
munication facilities  so  as  to  pro\ide  a  rapid  and  reliable  interchange  of  information 
between  all  naval  organizations  afloat  and  ashore. 

The  advisability  of  combining  all  naval  commurication  activities— that  ip.  tele- 
graph .  telephone,  cable,  etc..  and  radio  under  ore  head  was  soon  appreciated  by  the 
Saw  Department,  and  the  name  of  this  ofrce  of  the  department  was  c harped  from 
the  Na\al  Radio  Service*  to  the  Na\al  Communication  Service,'  and  it  was  placed 
under  th^  Chief  of  Na.al  Operations  where,  lopieollv,  it  belorped.  It  consists  of 
three  main  divisions,  viz.,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  I  hilippines.  and  each  division  is 
subdiv  iced  into  districts. 

A  very  valuable  experiment  was  carried  out  by  the  Navy  Department  in  May,  191f», 
in  which  all  the  naval  ^titions  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  were 
connected  nr.  to  a  central  telephone  switchyard  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  by 
m«»ans  of  ^hich  instant  telephonic  communication  could  1  e  had  between  the  various 
na\al  -mi^rs  and  the  Navy  Department,  and  also  amorp  the  stations  theimehes. 
Thi?  wt?  made  |*issible  throuph  the  assistance  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph <V>..  and  its  value  later  on.  when  this  country  declared  war  against  Cermany, 
was  <  learlv  r  ro.en.    It  was  during  this  test  that  the  commandant  of  the  nav  y  yard. 
Mare  IsLi.  I.  Calif.,  talked  bv  telephone  to  the  commanding  otr'cer  of  she  battleship 
AV  -  Hnu,  y*hirr .  which  was  then  at  sea  off  the  Virginia  'apes.    The  commandant  s 
remark  mtrio  bv  long-distance  telephone  from  Mare  Island  to  Arlington,  where  the 
tran-mittir  e  station  was  installed,  and  from  there  out  to  the  X<  a  Humpshire  off  the 
Virginia  <'a pes. 
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The  greatest  value  derived  from  this  experiment.  aside  from  the  knowledge  that 
such  rapid  communication  by  telephone  was  available  to  the  Xavy  Department,  was 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  apparatus  necessary  was  specially  marked  and  could  be  placed 
in  operating  condition  on  24  hours'  notice.  As  a  result,  the  interior  communications 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  naval  needs  were  concerned,  were,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
in  excellent  of>erating  condition,  and  made  the  task  of  the  Navy  Department,  in  com- 
municating its  instructions  and  orders  to  the  various  naval  stations,  a  comparatively 
simple  one  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

On  January  I.  1917,  the  Naval  Communication  Service  operated  55  radio  sta- 
tions, distributed  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Naval 
vessels  were  equipped  so  that  they  could  receive  only  one  message  at  a  time.  Not 
all  of  the  American  merchant  vessels  were  equipped  with  radio  apparatus,  some 
were  equipped  with  poorly  designed  radio  apparatus,  and  none  of  their  radio  operator* 
was  proficient  in  the  procedure  of  communications  during  war.  The  Navy  had 
onlv  1,03*1  radio  operators  in  its  service. 

tfhe  radio  technical  equipment  of  the  Navy  was  as  good  as  any  in  general  use  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  the  demands  for  communication  proved  that  the 
technical  equipment  would  have  to  be  increased  and  improved  to  conduct  all  of  the 
necessary  communication  demanded  in  time  of  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  demands  for  quick  communication  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  found  necessary  to  communicate  with  shi]>s  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  long-distance  communications  be- 
tween the  Navy  Department  and  our  outlying  possessions  and  expeditionary  forces. 
It  was  necessary  to  maintain  continuous  and  rapid  communication  between  the 
Navy  Department  and  Europe,  South  America,  Central  America.  West  Indies,  Pacific 
coast.  TTawaiian  Islands.  Guam.  Tutuila  and  the  Far  East.  The  most  important  centers 
of  communications  were  at  Cavite.  P.  I.,  Hawaiian  Islands,  (  anal  Zone,  Washington. 
D.  (\,  and  the  capitals  of  the  allied  nations  in  Europe. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  communication,  the  Navy's  facilities  were  greatlv  and 
rapidly  increased,  and  means  were  provided  for  collecting  and  disseminating  in/orma- 
tion  to*  even'  part  of  our  coast  and  to  naval  vessels  in  Europe.  South  America,  and  the 
Far  East. 

The  Navy  took  over  and  operated  59  commercial  stations.  At  the  same  time  the 
several  privatelv-owned  stations  were  closed,  including  all  the  stations  operated  by 
the  amateurs,  which  were  not  necessary  nor  desirable  for  use  during  the  war.  Sixty- 
seven  land  radio  stations  were  built  by  the  Navy  during  the  war.  all  equipped  with 
the  best  apparatus,  thus  more  than  doubling  its  radio  facilities  on  shore. 

Naval  vessels  were  equipped  with  improved  apparatus,  so- that  when  the  armistice 
was  signed  battleships  were  able  to  receive  four  messages  simultaneously  and  transmit 
three.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  could  talk  to  the  captains  oi  vessels  in  the 
fleet:  while  at  the  same  time  the  various  ships  of  the  fleet  could  communicate  with 
one  another.  In  addition,  and  at  the  same  time,  airplanes  could  communicate  with 
their  respective  battleship  units.  None  but  a  naval  officer  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  a  system  or  how  much  such  a  system  facilitated  the  freedom  of  the  movement 
of  the  fleet. 

The  Navy  Department  equipped  all  American  merchant  vessels  with  modern 
apparatus  and  furnished  operators  for  them,  so  that  these  merchant  ships  could  receive 
messages  at  any  time  of  the  day  and  trausmit  messages  at  long  distances  in  case  of 
distress. 

The  Xavy  had  to  train  most  of  its  radio  men,  because  the  radio  amateurs  in  this 
country  were  soon  incorporated  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  operators  were  trained 
at  Harvard.  In  June,  1917,  there  were  350  students  under  instruction.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  there  were  3, 100  men  under  instruction,  and  operators  were  being 
graduated  at  the  rate  of  about  200  a  week.  A  total  of  about  7.000  operators  completed 
their  training.  In  addition  to  the  radio  operators,  it  was  necessary  to  train  officers  for 
communication  duties  on  board  the  ships.  A  t  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  each 
ship  of  the  Navy  had  a  communication  officer  and  each  merchant  ship  had  a  chief 
petty  oflicer  who  performed  communication  duties  and.  therefore,  relieved  the  master 
of  t  he  ship  from  a  very  vexatious  d  u  ty . 

The  year  before  the  war  there  was  handled  approximately  125.000  dispatches  from 
the  Xavy  Department.    These  dispatches  averaged  about  25  words  each. 

From  April  «.  191S.  to  April  6.  1919.  approximately  1 ,000.000  dispatches,  of  an  aver- 
age of  about  30  words  each,  were  handled  from  the  Xavy  Department  alone.  Some 
of  these  dispatches,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  broad-easting,  were  sent  twice  in 
order  to  insure  their  delivery. 

As  it  was  assumed  that  tho  use  of  radio  apparatus  by  ships  at  sea  enabled  German 
Bub  marines  to  ascertain,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  movements  of  such  ships,  com  muni- 
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cation  by  radio  from  merchant  ships  was  discontinued  except  in  case  of  emergency. 
Men-of-war  were  cautioned  not  to  use  their  radio  apparatus  unless  necessary.  How- 
ever, it  was  very  necessary  that  information  should  be  received  on  shore  regarding  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  consequent  orders  to  ships  at  sea  should  be 
transmitted  expeditiously.  Therefore,  in  order  to  direct  the  movements  of  convoys, 
and  to  transmit  information  to  naval  vessels  regarding  the  enemy,  and  to  issue  orders 
to  both  merchant  ships  and  naval  vessels,  a  comprehensive  system  of  transmission 
from  shore  was  organized  with  the  view  of  making  it  unnecessary  for  ships  at  sea  to 
use  their  radio  apparatus. 

A  ll  merchant  vessels  listened  for  their  orders  from  certain  designated  shore  stations 
daring  certain  hours  of  the  day.  These  messages  were  sent  by  high-j>ower  and  low- 
power  stations,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  shore.  Naval  vessels 
intercepted  messages  from  shore  stations  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In  order  to  send  a 
message  to  a  naval  vessel  at  sea,  it  was  necessary  only  to  transmit  from  certain  shore 
stations  on  a  designated  wave  length.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this  was  a  very 
sure  means  oi  communication.  Many  times,  50  or  60  messages  were  transmitted  to 
sea  simultaneously,  all  destined  for  different  classes  of  vessels,  and  they  were  received 
by  ships  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

The  foregoing  system  demonstrated  that  ships  at  sea  could  be  warned  of  mines 
and  submarines,  and  their  movements  directed  without  the  necessity  of  their  using 
their  own  radio  apparatus.  The  system  was  automatic  to  Bueh  an  extent  that  it  was 
almost  certain  that  a  vessel  could  be  reached  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  check  the  radio  work  of  merchant  vessels,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
inspection  was  organized,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Every  merchant 
vessel  that  came  into  port  received  a  thorough  inspection  of  its  radio  apparatus,  and 
the  radio  operators  were  examined  and  thoroughly  instructed.  Any  mistake  indi- 
cated in  the  log  books  was  investigated  and  the  operator  instructed  as  to  the  correct 
method  of  handling  such  cases. 

Besides  inspections,  the  Navy  maintained  a  comprehensive  system  both  at  home 
and  abroad  of  radio  repair  stations.  Any  radio  apparatus  on  board  ship  which  had 
broken  down  was  repaired  when  the  ship  came  to  port. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  was  noticed  that  the  Central  Powers 
were  conducting  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  propaganda  bv  wireless.  Counter- 
acting this  were  the  systems  operating  from  France  and  England .  The  United  States 
had  no  means  of  distributing  American  news  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  use  the  transoceanic  svstem  of  the  Navy  to  distribute  news  of  a  reliable 
nature  from  the  United  States.  The  transatlantic  stations  transmitted  this  press 
news  to  Europe  and  South  America.  Naval  vessels  in  South  America  received  the 
press  and  distributed  it  to  the  local  papers  in  those  countries.  The  European  newt 
was  distributed  by  Admiral  Sims's  headquarters  and  redistributed  to  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  including  points  in  Russia.  The  Central  American  nows  was 
broadcasted  from  the  Navy's  high-power  station  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  was  received 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  and  Central  America  and  Mexico.  News  was 
distributed  to  the  Philippines.  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia,  through  the  Navy's  trans- 
pacific high-power  stations.  These  reports  were  received  in  the  Philippines,  Shang- 
hai. Vladivostok,  and  Japan,  and  distributed  to  the  local  papers  in  those  countries. 

During  the  war  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  were  using  radio  apparatus  uulawfully.  Also,  when  the  German  sub- 
marines began  operations  off  the  United  States  in  June,  1918.  it  was  found  that,  al- 
though the  radio  signals  of  the  submarines  were  intercepted  by  naval  radio  stations 
along  the  coast,  there  was  no  efficient  devices  by  which  the  exact  location  of  the 
submarines  could  be  ascertained  from  their  radio  signals. 

It  was  found  that  enemy  submarines  used  their  radio  apparatus  promiscuously, 
and  that  they  operated  in  pairs  iu  order  that  they  could  fix  the  position  of  their  prey 
by  means  of  bearings.    Such  procedure  necessitated  the  use  of  radio. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  foregoing  situation,  the  Navy  developed  a  comprehensive 
svstem  of  radio  compasses,  by  means  of  which  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  enemy's 
•d^nals  could  be  obtained.  Also,  all  signals  were  copied,  po  that  every  time  a  message 
was  «eut  the  Navy  could  trace  it.  Shortlv  afterwards,  it  was  noted  that  the  sub- 
marines did  not  use  their  radio,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Navy  's  shore  radio-compass 
system  robbed  the  enemy  of  a  vital  weapon,  as  the  radio  compass  not  only  made  it 
dangerous  for  the  enemy  to  use  their  radio  for  communication  purposes  between  one 
another,  but  also  prevented  them  from  using  it  for  sending  decoy  distress  messages. 

Later  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "in  a  plan  to  hasten  the  progressof  troopships" 
authorized  the  construction  of  15  additional  radio-compass  stations,  making  a  total  of 
M  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  These  radio-compass  stations  were  at  harbor 
entrances  and  enabled  ships  at  sea  to  enter  port  without  consequent  delays  due  to 
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thick  weather  and  fog.    This  was  a  very  important  item  in 
counted  in  a  ship's  voyage. 

In  November,  1918.  the  telegraph  and  telephone  division 
tenant  commander,  with  ft  ofl'cers,  12  chief  petty  orTcers,  and 
of  about  130.    The  telegraph  system  of  the  I\avy  Department 
wires  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Bar  Harbor,  Me.    The  leased 
Navy  Department  extended  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  PortsmoutJ 
seven  private  telephones  from  the  department  to  New  York  : 
office  of  the  Navy  Department  was  handling  4,000  messages 
telephone  exchange  was  handling  18.000  telephone  calls  per  da 

The  censorship  of  all  cables  was  controlled  from  this  office 
branch  offices: 
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1918. 
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1918. 


Brazil  
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Plata  

San  Diego  

San  Juan  

San  Francisco  

St  .  Thomas  

Seattle  

London  
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Now  I  come  to  rather  the  most  difficult  subject  in  t 
that  of  aviation.  I  have  here  a  number  of  papers  wl 
the  Navy  Department  did  with  aeronautics  prior  U 
before  going  into  the  papers  I  have  a  few  remarks  in 

The  dreaming  of  dreams  as  to  air  navigation, 
cruisers,  scouts,  destroyers,  torpedo  planes,  bombers, 
etc.,  is  easv.  We  have  all  indulged  in  this  delightfu 
the  production  and  development  of  these  entirely  new 
new  medium,  the  air,  requiring  new  materials,  nev 
materials,  the  development  of  a  new  science,  the  trail 
art,  the  education  of  new  designers,  the  training  of  a  n 
types  of  mechanics,  etc.,  could  not  be  done  and  was  no 
taneously  by  any  nation,  even  under  the  stress  of  war,  a 
behind. 

Admiral  Fiske  as  a  fireside  critic  produced  more  aire; 
than  he  did  actual  aircraft  as  aid  for  operations. 

He  had  splendid  ideas,  if  we  could  only  have  re 
Nobody  did. 

Admiral  Fullam  has  seen  a  large  number  of  training  m 
land  and  sea  types  operating  during  and  since  the  war 
conditions  for  school  work  at  San  Diego.  I  refer  to  these 
by  name  only  because  thev  mentioned  aviation  partial] 
testimony.  He  has  undoubtedly  seen  real  service  type  Jar 
but  school  machines  and  lighting  land  types  are  no  furthe 
the  highest  type  of  land  machine  is  from  the  developmen 
to  the  sea.  \\  hen  the  land  type  designer  has  completed  1 
sea  type  designer  commences.  He  takes  over  the  machi 
other  man  has  produced,  and  then  he  tries  to  make  t 
suitable  to  carry  the  excess  weight  of  the  floats,  etc.,  so  ti; 
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to  land  on  the  water,  to  jjet  off  the  water  and  go  through  the  water  at 
high  speed  without  racking  and  tearing  it  to  pieces,  and  I  am  sure 
that  tne  expert  designers  will  all  agree  that  the  designing  of  the 
original  machine  is  much  simpler  than  the  adapting  of  the  machine 
t<»  sea  use:  and  the  same  machine  that  is  a  success  ashore,  when  you 
put  the  floats  and  all  the  gear  necessary  to  operate  at  sea  upon  it,  is 
not  a  success.  It  takes  a  good  deal  more  power  for  the  same  speed, 
and  she  can  not  be  as  handy.  There  are  many,  many,  handicaps,  I 
compare  them  here.  There  are  millions  and" millions  of  people  who 
•  an  walk:  very  few,  comparatively,  who  can  swim. 

We  might  have  done  more;  we  might  have  done  it  sooner:  we  might 
have  done  what  we  did  do  better.  But  we  did  the  best  we  knew  how 
with  the  brains  and  energy  God  gave  us  to  work  with,  and  after  all 
the  I".  S.  NC4  was  the  first  heavier-than-air  craft  to  cross  the  Atlantic; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  bit  of  hard  luck  the  U.  S.  C3  would,  I 
helieve.  have  been  the  first  lighter-than-air  craft  to  have  crossed  the 
ocean. 

There  was  n  little  bit  of  a  side  story  on  that.  The  heavier-than-air 
people  had  planned  a  trans-Atlantic  flight,  and  did  not  expect  to 
nave  a  balloon  type  of  airship.  The  lighter-than-air  people  at  the 
lest  minute  developed  a  combination  that  made  the  C-S  an  altogether 
different  ship.  They  wanted  to  get  in  the  game.  We  let  them  go. 
They  did  so  well,  and  they  got  up  to  Trepassy  Hay  so  soon  that  the 
heavier-than-air  people  were  afraid  that  the  glory  of  the  first  flight 
across  would  be  taken  away  from  them:  so  that  they  did  not  think 
that  the  C-S  ought  to  be  let  go  before  the  heavier-than-air  people 
were  allowed  to  go,  and  the  C-S  people  needed  rest  anyhow,  so  that 
wo  said.  "We  will  hold  on  so  long,  and  give  you  a  show."  We  did 
not  want  to  interfere*  with  a  sporting  proposition.  Then  the  bad 
weather  conditions  and  an  unexpecteed  gale  tore  the  C-S  to  pieces. 
But  she  would  have  successfully  crossed  the  ocean,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  she  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  She  was  a  blimp,  a  small  dirigible. 
The  (^airman.  A  blimp  ? 
Admiral  McKeax.  Yes. 

These  official  documents  attached  show  a  development  that, 
under  the  conditions,  with  our  Navy,  our  Army,  and  our  Allies  mak- 
ing demands  all  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  met,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
really  remarkable. 

No  development  could  have  been  completely  satisfactory  and  have 
fullv  met  the  daily  increasing  and  expanding  demands. 

What  was  satisfactory  to  our  people  on  this  side  and  on  the  other 
side  at  the  end  of  one  week  by  Monday  morning  was  out  of  date,  and 
we  had  to  start  all  over  again.  It  was  a  developing,  experimental 
science,  and  vou  did  not  know  what  a  dav  or  a  night  might  bring 
forth. 

The  answer  to  all  the  aviation  criticisms  is  that  aviation  heavier 
than  air  and  lighter  than  air  depends  on  the  motor.  That  is  fun- 
damental. If  vou  have  a  light  enough  and  powerful  enough  motor 
within  its  weight,  vou  could  paste  newspapers  on  it  and  make  it  fly. 
It  would  go  on  the  ground  of  itself,  almost    just  the  engine. 

I'ntil  the  Liberty  motor  had  been  produced  it  was  impossible  for 
either  our  Army  or  Navy  to  expand  to  war  dimensions.  The  motors 
and  machines  they  were  using  abroad  were  practically  hand  fitted. 
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They  had  not  gotten  a  quantity  production  at  any  time.  That  was 
the  only  thing  that  would  save  us,  so  that  we  had  to  produce  a 
standard  type  of  engine  that  we  could  produce  according  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  methods,  and  we  had  to  do  our  work  with  ma- 
chinery.   Our  men  do  not  know  how  to  fit  those  things  by  hand. 

And,  another  thing,  had  we  produced  those  special  types  where 
each  engine  was  a  unit,  and  everything  was  made  to  fit  it,  the  num- 
ber of  spare  parts  we  would  have  had  to  send  abroad  would  have 
overloaded  all  the  tonnage  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  build  at  any 
time.  We  could  not  have  gotten  the  stuff  across  there.  We  hacl 
difficulty  as  it  was.  The  Liberty  motor's  first  successful  trial  was  on 
July  4,  1017.  That  was  the  type  engine.  I  am  informed  that  there 
were  1,100  changes  made  in  that  engine  before  it  was  really  a  satis- 
factorily completely  standardized  product. 

In  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  that  the  Liberty  motor 
was  the  foundation  stone  in  the  development  of  heavier-ihan-air 
craft  so  was  the  production  of  argon  gas,  in  quantity,  the  real  key  to 
successful  lighter- than-air  work. 

These  are  copies  of  official  documents  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
department. 

The  list  ip  as. follows: 

1.  Memorandum  on  aviation. 

2.  Annual  rep>rt  on  aeronautics. 

3.  Orders  for  Capt.  Mark  L.  Bristol. 

4.  Memorandum  of  personnel.    February  26,  1916. 

5.  Report  4  Aeronautics,  Navy,  1916,"  from  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

6.  Indorsement  from  General  Board  'Appropriation,'  Aeronautics,' "  March  21,  1916. 

7.  Secretary's  letter  to  General  Board  as  to  future  of  naval  aeronautics.    April  12, 
1916. 

8.  Memorandum  re  Pensacola  stations.    May  15.  1916.  % 

9.  Change  of  orders,  commander  Air  Service.    May  25,  1916. 

10.  ''Development  of  aeronautics, "  letter  from  General  Board.    June  24,  1910. 

11.  Report  from  General  Board  on  number  of  aircraft  for  naval  service  November 
15,  191*,  based  on  all  the  information  available. 

12.  Memorandum  from  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Department,  re  general  and  local  plans 
for  air  station  defense. 

13.  Summary  of  aircraft  in  use  or  contracted  for.    November  27,  1916. 

U.  From  Secretary  of  War.    "Policy  with  reference  to  development  of  certain 
types  of  aircraft."  December  26,  1916. 

15.  From  Secretary  of  War.     "Defense  against  air  attack."    December  29,  1916. 

16.  I/etter  from  Assistant  Secretary,  "Army  and  Navy  Board  re  development  of 
Zeppelin  service."    January  12,  1917. 

17.  From  Secretary  of  War  re  development  of  Zeppelin  service.  January  31,  1917. 
IS.  Report  of  Board  of  Armv  and  Navv  Officers  re  development  of  aeronautical 

service.    March  12.  1917. 

19.  Memorandum.    "  History  of  naval  aeronautics."    June  25,  1917. 

20.  Memorandum.    "Funds  appropriated  for  aviation  in  the  Naval  Service." 
April  3.  1920. 

21.  Memorandum.    "Statistics  of  aviation  personnel  and  material,  1917  and  1918." 
April  5,  1920. 

The  difficulty  in  the  lighter-than-air  work  is  to  get  a  container  that 
will  hold  gas.  The  next  difficulty  is  to  get  a  gas  that  is  not  explosive 
or  inflammable.  Everybody  had  used  hyorogen  until  argon  was 
discovered,  and  then  they  all  wanted  that,  because  it  was  non- 
inflammable.  We  found  it  in  the  United  States,  and  proceeded  to 
build  plants  for  its  production  in  quantity  and  ultimately  it,  or  a 
substitute  with  similar  characteristics,  will  be  the  gas  used  in  com- 
mercial and  military  flying,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  inflammability, 
Both  of  these  developments,  that  of  the  motor  and  of  the  argon. 
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were  American  in  conception  and  in  execution.  They  were  done 
under  war  pressure. 

Our  expansion  in  personnel  and  material  is  shown  in  one  of  these 
papers.  There  are  also  shown  the  stations,  the  machines,  and  per- 
sonnel operating  them  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  a  list  showing  the  seaplanes 
that  we  had  on  April  6,  1917,  and  also  later  during  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  lists  here  showing  the  different 
stages  and  the  development  of  personnel  and  material  at  those  times; 
a  sketch  history  of  aviation  in  the  Navy. 

These  are  copies  of  official  documents  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
department.   The  first  is  B^2  [reading] : 

(a^  For  three  years  prior  to  July,  1914,  aviation  was  handled  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  with  small  appropriations  of  approximately  $10,000 


That  was  the  time  that  I  became  responsible  for  aviation  and  the 
development  of  aviation.    It  did  not  belong  legitimately  to  my  part 
of  the  department,  but  Admiral  Benson  and  the  Secretary  did  not 
think  we  were  getting  the  progress  that  was  to  bo  expected,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  that  we  knew  exactly  along  what  line  to  go,  and 
in  spite  of  my  protest  they  said  I  had  to  take  that  thing  and  dig  it 
out  to  the  foundations,  and  find  out  where  we  were  going  and  why, 
and  organize  it;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  it  organized  on  new  lines,  and 
established,  and  got  people  trained  to  take  it  over,  then  they  would 
take  it  off  my  hands.    I  did  not  know  much  about  it.    I  had  been 
interested  in  it  in  a  general  way.    So  I  sat  down  and  asked  mvself 
a  lot  of  questions:    Did  the  Navy  need  aircraft  ?    If  so,  why  ?    If  we 
needed  aircraft,  what  kind,  heavier-than-air  or  lighter-than-air, 
or  both  i  .  If  we  needed  aircraft,  what  were  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Where  were  we  going  to  use  them  ?    Were  we  going  to  use  them  from 
ships  or  shore  stations,  or  both  ?    If  we  were  going  to  use  them  from 
shore  stations,  how  many  shore  stations  should  we  have;  where 
should  they  be;  how  large  should  they  be;  how  much  personnel 
would  be  involved?    If  from  ships,  what  kind  of  ships;  all,  or  only 
scouting  ships:  or  would  we  have  to  build  special  ships  to  operate 
them  from  i    And  in  making  my  estimate  of  the  situation,  I  worked 
out  the  number  of  questions  that  I  tried  to  get  intelligent  answers 
for,  and  then  shaped  up  in  a  short  letter  to  the  General  Board,  not 
ouite  >o  definite  and  fundamental,  A,  B,  C  questions,  because  I 
aid  not  want  to  put  them  that  way  to  the  board.    I  could  ask  those 
questions  of  myself,  but  I  did  not  want  to  ask  them  of  the  General 
Board. 

I  got  out  of  that  a  policy  which  we  developed,  and  along  which 
we  worked,  and  we  had  then  a  target  to  shoot  at.  Theretofore  they 
had  done  wonderful  work  in  the  way  of  pioneering  work;  they  had 
trained  a  number  of  officers  and  men  to  fly;  they  had  done  plane 
development  work,  and  so  forth,  and  they  were  ffving  in  machines, 
that,  if  I  had  been  in  the  life  insurance  business,  1  would  not  have 
insured  the  life  of  any  man  that  touched  one  of  them,  even  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  were  dangerous.  But  they  did  good  work. 
They  did  not  know  exactly  where  they  were  hitting,  but  they  were 
going  to  learn  to  fly,  and  they  did  learn  to  fly,  and  they  deserve  an 
immense  amount  of  credit,  not  only  the  officers  themselves  but  the 
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people  behind  them.  Admiral  Fiske  for  one  of  them.  I  found  they 
nad  about  $300,000  of  the  appropriation  left,  and  I  organized  an 
aviation  section  in  material  with  the  best  officers  I  had  to  work 
with,  and  we  commenced  to  establish  a  policy  and  got  it  approved, 
and  then  we  knew  where  we  were  going,  and  we  developed  as  rapidly 
as  we  could. 

When  I  took  over  the  office  there  wero  a  number  of  contract*  hut 
nobody  was  within  six  months— twelve  months— two  voars — of  their 
contract  dates  of  delivery.  They  could  not  bo.  vrhey  did  not 
know  the  game.  Every  fellow  was  making  experiments:  and  wo 
spent  our  money  judiciously  in  encourging  even  promising  experi- 
ments, as  I  said  the  other  day,  and  we  gave  every  contractor  who 
could  build  any  type  of  machine  that  we  nad  tested  out  or  that  was 
approved,  a  quantity  order  for  training  purposes.  But  they  had 
not,  at  that  time,  gotten  beyond  the  school  planes,  and  our  school 
planes  were  not  the  safest  things  that  ever  happened. 

And  of  engines  we  had  all  types,  from  everywhere.    We  had  con- 
tracts abroad  that  we  could  not  get  filled.    They  would  not  ffive 
them  to  us.    We  had  contracts  at  home.    We  endeavored  to  ouy 
the  rights  abroad.    There  were  companies  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  development.    The  foundation  of  the  Liberty  motor  was 
developed  in  the  Packard  works  by  Mr.  Joy,  the  vice  president.  I 
would  nate  to  guess  at  how  much  money  he' spent  before  the  Liberty 
became  an  engine  in  the  attempt  to  develop  an  American  type  from 
the  Rolls-Royce  type  for  quantity  production.    I  have  heard  the 
amount  estimated  at  $2,000,000.    That  was  pooled  with  all  the 
others.    The  Hall-Scott  was  a  good  motor,  the  one  that  we  used  in 
our  planes.    But  we  did  not  have  a  motor  that  was  satisfactory  at 
all,  and  we  did  not  have  a  motor  at  that  time  that  could  be  produced 
in  anything  like  war  quantities.    It  simply  did  not  exist.  - 

In  March,  1916,  the  aviation  work  was' moved  from  the  separate 
office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  and  was 
officially  and  physically  incorporated  in  Material  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Lieut.  Bronson.  He  was  killed  in  an  explosion 
at  Indianhead  early  in  November,  1916,  in  an  attempt  to  test  an 
aerial  bomb  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  trying  to  develop. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Towers,  who  was  the  oldest  flier  we  had,  was  assigned 
to  the  aviation  desk. 

In  May,  1917,  Commander  Irwin  was  ordered  to  duty  as  my 
assistant  in  aviation,  and  in  July  I  had  gotten  the  organization  and 
the  plan  and  the  policy  shaped  up  enough  so  that  at  my  request  the 
Chief  of  Operations  and  the  Secretary  approved  my  divorcing  Aviation 
from  Material,  and  I  said,  "Thank  God,"  and  slept  easier  nights. 

After  that  everything  went  along  according  to  the  plans,  and  it 
was  well  looked  out  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  date  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  March  1,  1917.  This  condition  continued  until 
July,  1918,  when  it  was  separated  and  made  a  separate  office. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  after  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  not  after  that.  It  had  then  a  very 
good  set  of  officers.  We  had  gotten  the  personnel  in  and  it  had 
gotten  thoroughly  organized,  and  there  was  fine  cooperation  between 
the  bureaus  and  the  aviation  office  direct,  and  they  were  getting 
results,  and,  like  many  other  things,  had  the  war  lasted  a  little 
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longer  the  people  would  not  have  been  so  disappointed  in  our  air 
results.    We  were  going  fine  when  it  stopped. 

The  first  of  these  papers  which  I  submit  is  dated  January  19,  1916, 
from  the  Director  ot  Naval  Aeronautics  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, it  being  the  annual  report  on  aeronautics.  That  was  made  by 
Capt.,  now  Admiral,  Bristol.  It  goes  into  the  whole  development  of 
that  time. 

This  memorandum  as  to  the  history  of  aviation  and  the  annual 
report  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

B-2. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  AVIATION. 

('j  >  For  three  yeir.*  prior  to  July,  1014,  aviation  was  handled  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  with  small  appropriations  of  approximately  $10,000 
per  annum. 

(hi  In  July.  1914.  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  establishing  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Aeronautics,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  was 
in  charge  of  Capt.  M.  L.  Bristol.  This  office  continued  until  March  1.  1916.  On 
February  25.  1916.  orders  were  requested  for  Capt.  Bristol,  which  detached  him  for 
duty  with  the  fleet. 

(n  In  March.  1916.  the  aviation  work  was  moved  from  its  separate  office  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  State.  War.  and  Navy  Building,  and  was  officially  and  physically  incor- 
porated in  Material,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lieut.  Bronson.  Lieut.  * 
Hronsou  was  killed  in  an  explosion  at  Indianhead  early  in  November.  1916,  and 
Lieut.  J.  II.  Towers  was  assigned  to  the  aviation  desk  in  Material.  This  organization 
ww  in  fi>rt-e  when  diplomatic  relations  were  severed  with  Germany  early  in  1917. 

(</'  In  May,  1917.  Commander  N.  E.  Irwin  was  ordered  to  aviation  dutv  in  Material, 
ami  in  July'of  the  same  year  the  aviation  work  was  segregated  and  moved  to  the  Navy 
Annex.  This  condition  continued  until  March  7,  1918.  when  General  Order  No.  375 
was  signal  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  creating  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Naval 
Aviation." 

B-2-1. 

January  19,  1916. 

From .  The  Director  of  Naval  Aeronautics. 
To:  The  <'hief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Subject:  Annual  Report  on  Aeronautics. 

The  developments  in  aeronautics  at  the  present  time  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
1 1  t  The  establishment  of  an  air  service  in  the  Navy  being  developed  by  the  efforts 

of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  department  concerned  and  directed  by  the  Office  of  Naval 

Operations. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  an  aeronautic  station  at  Pensacola  for  the  training  of 
personnel  for  the  air  service  and  for  all  kinds  of  practical  experiments  to  develop 
materials. 

<3>  The  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  and  training  for  officers  and  men  to 
produce  air  officers  to  command  and  crews  to  man  air  craft. 

M  i  The  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  detail  of  officers  and  men  for  instruction 
and  training. 

(5)  A  system  of  model  experiments  in  the  "wind  tunnel"  and  "model  basin"  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  coupled  with  practical  experiments  at  the  aeronautic  station, 
Pensacola. 

(6i  A  special  testing  plant  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  research  work  to 
develop  air-craft  machinery. 

i  7 )  The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  obtain  meteorological 
observations  for  special  use  of  the  air  service. 

(8)  The  authorization  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  was 
greatly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(9)  The  development  of  an  inspection  system  has  been  well  advanced  for  aero- 
nautical materials  supplies  from  private  concerns. 

(10  j  A  campaign  of  education  of  private  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
materials  to  the  requirements  for  naval  use  has  been  carried  out  pretty  thoroughly. 

(11 )  The  administration  of  all  affairs  of  the  Air  Service  has  been  worked  out  on  a 
sound  basis  and  placed  in  the  same  category  as  all  other  services  of  the  Navy. 
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A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  and  great  progress  made  in 
the  development  of  aenmautics  for  the  Navy.    These  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  All  kinds  of  flying  under  different  weather  conditions  and  sea  conditions  have 
been  carried  out  to  determine  the  best  system  of  training  of  officers  and  men  for  the 
Air  Service. 

(2)  A  type  of  aer  iplane  for  instructional  purposes  has  been  developed. 

(3)  To  develop  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  inherent  stability  in  connection 
with  the  other  requirements  of  an  aeroplane. 

(4)  To  determine  the  value  of  automatic  stabilizers.  In  this  connection,  the  Sperry 
gyr  >8fx>pic  stabilizer  was  investigated  and  tested. 

'  (5)  To  determine  the  best  type  of  floats  for  an  aeroplane  to  operate  on  the  open  sea. 
The  b>at  type,  the  single  pontoon  type,  the  twin  pontoon  type,  and  a  triple  pontoon 
type  have  been  and  are  being  tested. 

(6)  To  determine  the  banking  control  of  aeroplanes;  ailerons  and  flaps  being  utilized 
and  modified. 

(7)  To  determine  the  best  type  of  steering  apparatus,  the  Curtiss  type,  two  Wright 
tvp<*s,  the  Farman  type,  the  Deperdussin  type\  a  modified  Deperdussin  type,  and  the 
Burgess-Dunne  type  being  utilized. 

(H)  To  determine  the  best  aeroplane  fabric,  as  regards  strength  and  durability. 
Utilizing  different  dopes  and  treatments. 

(9)  To  det?rraine  a  suitable  motor  to  aircraft,  three  Curtiss  types,  two  Wright 
typ?s,  one  Renault  type,  one  Sturtevant  type,  one  Robert  type,  one  gyro  duplex 
nine-cylinder  type,  and  one  Hall-Scott  type  motors  being  tested. 

(10)  To  determine  propellers  suitable  f«*>r  aircraft,  various  types  of  two,  three,  and 
four  bladed  propellers  being  tested. 

(11)  To  determine  the  instruments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  motors,  various 
types  of  magnetos,  carburetors,  tachometers,  gasoline  and  oil  systems,  oil  gauge.", 
gasoline  feed  pirmps  being  utilized. 

(12)  To  develop  the  radiating  system  for  cooling  the  circulating  water  of  aircraft 
motors,  four  types  being  considered. 

(13)  To  develop  the  equipment  of  officers  and  men  operating  aircraft,  clothing, 
goggles,  helmets,  gloves,  life  preservers,  and  safety  belts  with  quick-releasing  devices 
being  considered. 

(14)  To  develop  equipment  for  navigating  aircraft,  altimeters,  airspeed  meters, 
compasses,  inclinometers,  sextants,  navigating  watches,  binoculars,  drift  indicators, 
and  chart  b  ards  are  being  utilized. 

(15)  To  develop  signaling  apparatus  specially  adapted  to  aircraft,  fireworks, 
smoke  bombs,  ana  radio  being  utilized. 

(16)  To  develop  repair  and  operating  methrds  for  active  service  of  aircraft,  which 
also  includes  quick  assembling  and  disassembling,  the  proper  alignment  for  flight, 
and  the  officers  and  crewB  required  for  aircraft. 

(17)  To  develop  a  launching  device  for  aeroplanes  launched  from  ships  under  way 
at  sea. 

(18)  To  develop  the  operation  of  aeroplanes  with  the  fleet  in  active  service,  the 
North  Carolina  being  fitted  with  "launching  device, "  special  cranes  for  launching 
aeroplanes  and  storage  arrangements  for  carrying  aeroplanes  which  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

(19)  To  develop  dirigible  operations. 

(20)  To  develop  material  for  the  construction  of  air  craft  and  air  craft  accessories, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  future  development  of  an  efficient  Air  Service  of  the  Navy, 

the  following  activities  should  be  recognized  at  once  and  pushed  energetically,  viz. 

(I)  A  section  under  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  (Material)  devoted  to  aeronautical 
work  is  required  with  officers  to  push  the  work. 

(2)  A  section  of  the  Air  Service  for  the  fleet  is  necessary. 

(3)  A  section  of  the  Air  Service  for  coast  defense  is  necessary. 

(4)  A  section  of  the  Air  Service  for  Advanced  Bases  is  necessary. 

(5)  The  aeronautic  station  at  Pensacola  for  the  training  of  officers  and  men  and 
all  kinds  of  experimental  work  should  be  continued. 

((I)  A  commanding  officer  of  the  Air  Service  to  take  charge  of  all  activities  of  air 
craft  and  air  craft  stations  should  be  detailed. 

(7)  The  preparation  of  plans  for  coast  defense  by  air  craft  with  the  immediate  loca- 
tion of  air  craft  stations  at  the  most  salient  strategical  points  of  our  coasts  is  absolutely 
essential. 

(H)  All  the  bureaus  having  cognizance  of  aeronautical  materials  should  consider  the 
development  of  such  materials  ol  first  importance,  requiring  special  effort  equal  to  the 
efforts,  in  all  other  directions  if  not  more,  considering  the  necessity  for  rapid  develop- 
ment. 
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<  *•* »  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  Air  Service  are  necessary  the  $2,000,000  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  be  appropriated  for  next  year  with  $1,000,000  for  each  year  for 
four  years  thereafter  is  not  adequate. 

The  next  Is  dated  February  25,  1916.  That  is  when  Capt.  Bristol 
was  relieved  of  aeronautics,  and  he  was  sent  to  sea  on  the  Xortk 
Carolina  on  account  of  his  experience  and  his  interest  in  aviation,  to 
develop  aviation  on  board  ship  by  practical  testing  out,  and  he  was 
to  organize  the  scout  division  with  tne  North  Carolina  as  his  flagship, 
and  eventually  three  other  ships,  and  we  were  going  to  have  a  division 
of  scouts  with  aeroplane  attachments  complete,  within  a  year  from 
that  time. 

The  paper  last  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows : 

B-2-2. 

February  25,  1916. 

From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

To:  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Subject:  Orders  for  Capt.  Mark  L.  Bristol. 

Enclosures:  3  memoranda— Complement  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  It  is  requested  that  orders  be  issued  to  Capt.  Bristol  detaching  him  from  duty  as 
Director  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  and  ordering  him  to  duty  in  command  of  the  Air  Service 
and  in  command  of  the  Nort  Carolina  in  connection  therewith,  also;  that  he  be  directed 
to  assume  supervision  over  all  aircraft  and  aircraft  stations  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics  in  the  Navy.  Further  that  he  be  directed  to  report  bv  letter  to 
the  Navy  Department  and  to  the  commander  in  vhief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  upon 
taking  command. 

2.  In  order  to  place  the  .YorfA  Carolina  in  commission  for  duty  in  experimenting 
with  aircraft  and  operations  of  aircraft  with  the  fleet,  it  is  requested  that  an  additional 
•  •tricer  <«f  suitable  rank  be  detailed  as  executive  officer.  The  other  officers  should  be 
ordered  to  that  ship  from  officers  now  attached  to  the  aeronautic  station,  Pensacola, 
upon  recommendations  to  be  made  later  by  Capt.  Bristol. 

3.  It  b  requested  that  the  complement  of  enlisted  men  required  for  the  North 
Carolina  be  completed.  There  are  inclosed  three  memorandums  regarding  enlisted 
complement  of  the  North  Carolina.  The  vacancies  therein  reported  to  make  up  a 
reduced  complement  is  the  very  minimum  that  should  be  considered,  and  the  full 
complement  should  be  provided  or  as  much  thereof  as  possible. 

4.  It  is  desired  to  begin  operations  with  the  North  Carolina  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  least  that  she  arrive  at  Guantauamo  by  the  26th  proximo,  when  target  practice  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  begins.  It  is  requested  that  Capt.  Bristol's  orders  be  issued  en 
4th  proximo. 

The  next  is  a  memorandum  dated  February  2G,  1916,  which  shows 
the  personnel  required  for  the  aircraft  then  on  hand  and  ordered  that 
Lieut.  Bronson  estimated  for  me  at  the  time  I  took  it  over,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  aircraft  then  on  hand  and  ordered.  This  memorandum 
is  as  follows: 

B-2-3. 

MEMORANDUM. 

February  26,  1916. 

For:  Capt.  J.  S.  McKean,  I*.  8.  Navy. 

Subject:  Personnel  required  for  aircraft  now  on  hand  and  ordered. 

One  captain,  Division  of  Material;  1  lieutenant  commander,  assistant;  1  captain  or 
commander  in  command  of  aeronautic  station,  Pensacola;  2  lieutenant  commanders, 
as  assistants;  4  lieutenants,  as  instructors. 

Fur  1  diriirible:  1  lieutenant  commander,  1  lieutenant,  4  enlisted  men. 

For  16  aen. planes,  on  hand:  16  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  64  enlisted  men,  and  16 
lieutenants. 

Ft  29  aeroplanes  ordered:  29  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  116  enlisted  men.  and  29 
lieutenants. 
For  1  spherical  balloon:  2  lieutenants. 
For  1  kite  balloon,  ordered:  2  lieutenants. 
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In  nil:  2  captains,  or  1  captain  and  1  commander;  4  lieutenant  commanders:  5< 
lieutenant*;  15  lieutenants  (junior  grade);  1S4  enlisted  men. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  appropriations,  dated  February  29,  1016. 
I  wanted  to  know  how  I  stood  on  the  appropriations  before  I  started 
plunging  on  the  air  business. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

B-2-4. 


Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts— Aeronautics,  Navy,  1916. 


Available 
balance. 

Obligations 
outstanding 

1  nox]>endcd 
balance. 

Amount 
expended. 

Total  of 
allotment. 

$55,800.00 

6,026.20 
5, 133. 16 
51,678.00 

$55, 800. 00 
23.589.45 
7.075.58 
830.21 
08,667.95 
31.01 

$34, 200. 00 
11,22"  V. 
17,924.42 
24, 169.  79 
11,332.05 
4..V.H  W 
1.350.00 
14,131.68 
46,226.95 
3,216.35 
45,928.85 
3,732.33 
2,543.47 

$**">,  000  Hi) 
34.  818  '13 
25,000  ft 

$23,589.45 
l.Oi'.t  3s 
1.302.  y:, 
46.989.95 
31.01 

4.  Maintenance,  aeronautic  station  

25. 000.  on 
110.000  OD 
4.600.00 
1,350.03 

15.000.00 
100. 000. 00 

30. 000. 00 
468.647.90 

15,000.00 

15,000.0) 

10.  Operation,  etc.,  of  aeroplanes  

U.  Oporation,  etc.,  dirigible  and  balloon... 
12.  Cwt  of  air  craft  

1.167.58 
53.538.05 
26,784.65 
60,321.75 
1 1 . 267. 67 
12, 456.53 

2,036.00 
235.00 

382,397.30 

868.42 
.53,773.05 
26,783.65 
422, 719. 05 
11,267. 67 
12,458.53 

65, 586. 10 

65,586. 10 

05, 586. 10 

296.143.01 

483.305.66 

779.448.67  |  220,551.33  |l, 000,000.00 

I  No  allotment. 


The  next  is  an  indorsement  dated  March  21,  1916,  relative  to  appro- 
priations for  aeronautics  and  proposed  naval  aviation  corps,  proposed 
ny  the  General  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  General 
Board  recommended  $5,000,000.  The  department  recommended 
$2,000,000.    We  got  $3,500,000.    This  indorsement  reads  as  follows: 

B-2-5. 

(Second  indorsement,  G.  B.  No.  449.   (Serial  No.  504)  Mar.  21,  1916.   E.  L.  B.) 

From:  President  General  Board. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Relative  to  appropriation  for  aeronautics  and  proposed  Naval  Aviation  Corps. 
Returned. 

2.  The  General  Board  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  aeronautics 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  because — 

First,  the  existence  of  a  large  fund  available  until  expended  as  circumstances  war- 
rant would  do  much  to  encourage  invention  and  the  development  of  naval  aeronautics. 

Second,  it  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  experimental  development  of  engines  and 
planes  should  reach  a  certain  sta^e  of  efficiency  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  could 
be  expended  to  advantage  immediately  in  equipping  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  advanced 
bases,  etc.,  with  a  proper  number  of  aeroplanes. 

Third,  that  the  development  of  the  dirigibles  may  scarcely  l>e  said  to  have  begun, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  representatives  of  this  type  would  be  ordered  for  trial 
during  the  coming  year  at  a  considerable  expense.  Should  the  trial  work  take  more 
time  than  was  hoped  by  the  board,  nevertheless  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  would  remain  available. 

3.  The  General  Board  l>elieves  that  $2,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  not  an  ade- 
quate sum  for  the  development  of  aeronautics.  In  November  last  the  General  Board 
recommended  $3,000,000  lor  the  current  year  to  maintain  the  station  and  experimental 
work  and  one  million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  It  regarded  its  own 
estimate  as  small  at  the  time,  but  was  anxious  to  place  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
$5,000,000  sum  upon  approved  types.  The  General  Board  now  believes  in  the  light 
of  further  evidence  from  abroad  that  $3,000,000  per  annum  will  be  none  too  much 
for  current  expenditure  upon  aeronautics  and  that  next  year  it  may  have  cause  to 
recommend  still  higher  expenditures  in  this  direction. 
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Here  is  a  letter  I  referred  to,  to  get  the  basic  program  from  the 
C*eneral  Board,  summing  up  my  numerous  queries.  This  is  to  the 
Oeneral  Hoard  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  [Reading:] 

lt-2-r,. 

Navy  Department. 
Wtuhinyton,  April  1  i,  19IC. 

To:  General  Hoard. 
Subject  Aeronautics. 

1 .  To  enahle  the  department  to  undertake  the  orderly  and  systematic  development 
r>f  aeronautics  in  the  Navy  the  General  Board  it*  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  pos- 
~it>le  naval  use*  of  aircraft,  recommend  the  moet  desirable  types  of  such  craft,  recom- 
mend the  general  requirements  for  each  type,  and  to  outline  their  military  functions 
and  characteristic*. 

That  is  along  the  linens  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Board  with 
reference  to  the  characteristics  of  ships.  Here  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  policy  recommended  by  me  and  adopted  by  the  department  was 
that  aircraft  was  simply  another  type  of  naval  craft.  If  we  needed 
them  at  all.  we  needed  them  to  make  up  a  part  of  a  team,  the  same 
as  we  needed  the  destroyers  or  scouts  or  cruisers  or  battleships:  or, 
if  they  were  such  a  peculiar  animal  that  they  could  not  take  their 
place  in  the  fleet  as  a  ship,  and  be  associated  with  the  rest  of  the 
unit  and  as  a  part  of  the  team,  they  did  not  belong  in  the  Navy: 
they  were  foreign  matter.  And  in  that  connection  the  organization 
that  we  operate  we  assign  the  parts,  just  the  same  as  we  do  with  the 
^hip.  The  hull  goes  to  Construction  and  Ropair ;  the  machinery  goes  to 
Steam  Engineering,  to  the  machinery  bureau:  navigation  instruments 
are  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation:  and  all  the  way  through  it 
is  handled  exactly  like  any  other  naval  craft  :  and  I  believe  that  that 
should  so  continue,  and  that  this  proposition  of  an  aviation  bureau 
separate  and  distinct  will  lead  to  a  separation,  excess  overhead 
charges,  and  inefficiency,  and  it  will  demorialize  it.  If  it  is  such  a 
peculiar  breed  of  animal  that  it  has  to  have  special  provisions  made 
of  it,  it  does  not  belong  in  the  Navy.  If  we  can  not  use  it  as  we  do 
other  craft,  as  a  part  of  the  fleet  team,  then  it  is  not  our  job:  and 
I  believe  thoroughly  that  it  is  our  job,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  big 
future  for  it.  But  do  not  let  us  get  a  little  air  navy  separate  from 
the  r<*st  of  the  Navy,  or  it  will  not  hook  up  with  the  fleet.  It  will 
always  be  a  star  plaver,  but  it  will  not  work  in  with  the  rest  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  some  kind  of  cooperation  between 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  matter  of  construction  * 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh.  yes,  sir:  we  provided  for  that.  [Continuing 
reading] 

2.  The  (ieneral  Hoard  will  also  give  its  opinion  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  types,  recommend  the  relative  numbers,  and  the  order  in  which  the  types 
should  \m'  developed  to  meet  our  strategical  and  tactical  demands. 

3.  As  ««arly  a  reply  as  practical  do  is  requested,  in  order  that  the  program  for  the 
o lining  year*  developments  may  be  laid  out. 

Josbphus  Daxiki.s. 

The  next  is  a  memorandum  dated  May  15,  1916.  This  was  a 
memorandum  from  Lieut.  Bronson.  He  was  giving  me  the  status 
as  of  that  date,  May  15,  1916,  of  all  parts  oi  it,  and  to  show  the 
stage  of  development  we  had  reached,  where  we  were  going  to  start 
from  to  go  on.    This  memorandum  follows: 

17427a— 20  109 
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B-2-7. 

Memorandum  for:  Capt.  J.  S.  McKean,  United  States  Navy. 
Subject:  Aeronautics. 

1.  The  flying  school  has  now  been  fully  established  at  the 
Station  and  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  are  Y*aing 
possible  consistent  with  the  facilities  of  the  Navy  Air  Service 
the  Coast  Guard  Service  are  now  undergoing  a  course  of  insfi 
and  one  officer  of  the  Naval  Militia  has  received  a  short  course 

2.  The  aircraft  repair  facilities  at  this  station  are  being  devel 
that  in  another  three  months  the  station  will  be  in  a  position  1 
struction  of  one  or  more  aeroplanes. 

3.  Effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  constantly  to  search  on 
types  of  aeroplanes  with  the  view  of  finding  one  or  more  typew 
service  conditions.  The  delay  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ai 
detrimental  to  the  service.  Of  all  those  aircraft  contracted  fo 
fiscal  year,  not  one  has  been  delivered  less  than  60  days  ovei 
time,  except  a  few  that  were  ordered  according  to  old  plans. 

4.  A  small  nonrigid  dirigible  is  nearing  completion  and  it  is 
ready  for  preliminary  trials.  The  company  manufacturing  thin 
great  reluctance  in  conducting  certain  obviously  necessary  trial 
The  company  manufacturing  the  floating  hangar  for  this  dirigibl, 
delivery,  but  it  is  expected  that  delivery  will  be  made  in  the  ve 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  has  designed  and  h 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  a  large  twin  engine  aeroplane.  It  is  hopJ 
will  prove  to  be  fit  to  go  to  sea. 

6.  Various  motors  have  been  contracted  for  and  tested  at  the  i 
Laboratory  recently  completed  at  the  Washington  yard.  Of  fid 
tested,  three  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  and  J 
In  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  sea  with  reasonable  safety  in  an  aeroph 
essential  that  reliable  motors  be  available.  No  such  motor  is  no^ 
this  country,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  none  in  other  countries.  It  is 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  in  sight.  Until  recently  few  rea. 
has  gone  in  for  the  development  of  aeronautic  motors.  The  au| 
sufficient  to  keep  them  busy.  Recently,  however,  a  number  of  ; 
the  development  of  automobile  and  motor  boat  engines  have  gon 
engine  designing  and  manufacture. 

7.  Next  after  the  motor  question,  the  most  difficult  problem  t 
Service  is  confronted  with  is  the  development  of  a  seagoing  ponto 
Trials  of  the  various  types  turned  out  by  the  different  manufacfui 
and  more  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  come  only  from  the  ^ 
The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  has  alreadv  developed  seve 
two  of  which  have  proved  superior  to  any  type  of  float  tried  out  by 
ment,  manufactured  by  any  private  corporation  or  individual,  ft 
type  of  pontoon  that  will  soon  be  tried  out  on  the  large  aeroplane  n< 
at  the  Washington  yard  will  prove  to  be  a  seagoing  pontoon. 

8.  The  kite  balloon  was  received  too  late  to  l>e  taken  on  the  .V 
tryout  as  a  spotting  station.  This,  however,  will  unquestionably  b< 
next  target  practice. 

9.  Nothing  has  been  done  relative  to  dirigible  design  because  of  the 
available  to  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  this,  in  itself,  separ 
subject. 

10.  A  launching  device  structure  for  the  North  Carolina  has  Inn 
manufactured  and  is  now  being  set  up  on  the  NortJi  Carolina  at  the 
nautic  Station.  Plans  have  been  developed  and  construction  is  no 
launching  device  power  units  capable  of  handling  larger  and  hea< 
Plans  for  the  track  structure  for  these  larger  units  are  being  develop! 
Sound  and  Portsmouth  Navy  Yards,  where  preliminary  work  relative 
tion  of  these  launching  devices  on  the  Went  Virginia  and  Wathington  i 
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iTtief  of  Naval  ( iterations  to  the  Secretary  of 
1916.  [Reading:] 


IV  2-8. 


May  2">,  1916. 


of  tbf  \ir  Service  and  the  \orth  Carolina, 

ure  of  thfl   Worth  Carolina  from  Ponsacola, 
•impracticability  of  an  officer  at  sea  suc- 
act  ivit  i»**.  it  is  recommended  that  orders  be 
1  nited  Stat  -  \avv,  relieving  him  of  the  responsi- 
all  aircraft  and  aircraft  stations,  and  the  further  devel- 
Na\  \  .    and  that  new  orders  be  issued  to  him  as  com- 
ma and  supcr\  ision  of  the  development  of  aircraft 
to  take  effect  June  I 
t  •  Mfaip  with  aircraft  the  vessels  that  would  he 
.  an.'  NnI  that  this  will  develop  Into  a 

with  aircraft. 

erf  the  North  in  addition  t'»  the  command 

the  following: 
t  with  the  fleet. 
'  aircraft  by  c  instructively  criticizing  all  types 
tiros  as  to  change*  of  design,  etc..  to  prepare 
WffJ  of  operations.  etc..  to  the  bureaus  concerned 
Naval  Operations. 

far  experiments,  modifications  in  design  of  machinery, 

unnatiiiu'  the  same  to  the  bureaus  con- 
of  Naval  <  Jperations 
of  Naval  Operations  recommendations  relative  to  the 
the  requirement*  of  the  fleet, 
of  the  training  of  the  officers  and  men  sent  to  the 

W.  8.  Benson. 

from  the  sea  and  gives  ('apt.  Bristol  his 
to  coordinate  the  aeronautic*  with  the  fleet, 
to  establish  the  air  set vice  with  the  fleet,  and  to 
avnd  simple  from  controlling  the  theoretical  con- 
grt1  ng  bad  from  the  fleet,  from  the  practical 
and  recommendations  he  had  gotten 
we  wanted  to  put  these  crafts  to:  and  I  think 
lines  along  which  we  were  trying  to 


on  the  development  of  aeronautics  dated 
in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  that 
prepare  a  report  on  the  development  of  aero- 
on  and  very  fully  and  completely  discusses  the 
bow  many,  where  they  would  be  used  and 
be  used,  and         i:  and  I  as  stated  before,  it  gave 
plan  along  which  to  work  to  systematize  our  scro- 
ll th  paragraph  of  t hi>  report  was  as  follows: 

it  seems  that  aircraft  an*  used  for  the  following 
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Then  they  considered  the  relative  suitability  of  the  different  typ«s 
of  air  planes  to  dirigibles.  They  go  into  great  details  even  as  t<> 
different  types  and  weights  of  machines.  They  had  all  the  informa- 
tion and  they  had  all  the  foreigners  and  all  that  our  people  had  before 
them,  and  it  was  the  first  complete  study  made — well,  not  the  first. 
There  was  one  before.  But  this  is  the  most  complete  study  up  to 
date  of  the  naval  uses  practicable  for  aircraft  or  desirable. 

DKVELOPMENT  OF  AERONAUTIC*. 

June  24,  lOlfi. 

From:  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Soeretarv  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Development  of  aeronautics;  military  function*  and  characteristics  of  aircraft 
Reference:  Department's  letter  No.  26983-63*8  Mat.,  of  April  13,  !f)lfi. 

The  development  of  aeronautic*  in  the  United  States  Navy  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  development  of  material  and  the  technique  of  living.  Study  of  the  proper 
strategic  and  tactical  employment  of  the  aeronautic  arm  of  the  Navy  has  been  g-iv*»n 
little  attention.  Abroad,  the  war  has  developed  aeronautics  very  greatly  and  very 
rapidly  both  in  technique  and  in  tactics  and  strategy.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged 
for  the  present  to  follow  the  lessens  of  the  war.  Hut  in  applying  these  lessons  we  must 
not  neglect  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  special  conditions  which  on  one  side  apply 
to  the  present  war  and  on  the  other  side  apply  to  the  special  situation  of  the  United 
States  in  anv  probable  war. 

2.  In  analysing  the  qualities  of  aerial  craft  and  in  comparing  them  with  those  of 
surface  and  submarine  craft  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  aircraft  differ  from  surface 
craft  by  the  eapihilitv  of  inning  at  speeds  very  much  higher  than  can  be  reached 
on  the  surface  of  the  wafer.  On  the  other  hand  aircraft  can  transport  only  very  small 
loads  compared  with  those  of  surface  craft.  At  the  present  day.  warfare  in  general 
is  marked  by  the  expenditure  of  grout  mechanical  power  in  destructive  effort.  War 
is  an  affair  of  great  maw*,  both  of  personnel  and  of  material.  Although  the  aero- 
nautic arms  need  a  considerable  personnel  in  the  aggregate,  yet  each  unit  can  dual 
only  with  comparativelv  small  weights,  in  the  wav  of  motor  power  and  armament. 
It  follows  that  aeronautics  does  not  offer  a  prospect  of  becoming  the  principal  means  of 
exeriesing  compelling  force  against  the  enemy. 

3.  The  characterises  of  the  aerial  mijitarv  service  in  which  it  is  superior  to  surface 
forces  ashore  and  afloat  are  its  high  sj)ced  an<f  itB  power  of  withdrawing  vertically  from 
surface  observation  and  surface  attack.  The  great  speed  of  the  aeronautic  service 
indicates  the  chief  line  of  its  employment,  namely  in  the  obtainment  of  information. 
The  principal  roles  of  the  air  service  appear  to  be  found  in  the  various  forms  of  recon- 
naissance including  strategic  scouting,  in  tactical  patrol  and  picketing  and  in  spotting 
and  other  methods  of  fire  control. 

4.  In  the  execution  of  these  various  activities  it  may  be  necessary  to  overcome 
resistance  of  hostile  aire  rafts.  Although  battle  is  a  secondary  function  of  naval  air- 
craft, nevertheless,  they  should  have  some  rghtirg  capacity,  and  at  times  some  of 
them  must  be  devoted  to  combatant  support  of  the  reconnoitering  force.  Further, 
if  the  enemy  is  not  completely  master  of  the  air  it  will  frequently  be  jxxsible  for  air- 
craft tc>  utilize  their  >ery  moderate  lifting  and  transporting  capacity  by  dropping  ex- 
plosives without  prohibitive  danger  of  counter  attack  from  the  surface. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  abo\e  considerations,  the  war  has  developed  aircraft  in 
three  chief  ttypes.  the  tir.-t  v  here  some  form  of  sc  outing  has  been  the  objective,  the 
second  where  combatant  ability  in  supjjort  of  the  reconnaissanc  e  service  has  been  the 
primary  feature  and  the  third  where  freight  capac  ity  for  carrying  explosives  has  been 
prominently  developed.  Each  of  these  principal  types  has  had  various  subdivisions 
and  modi'  c  ations  as  the  result  of  varying  conditions  and  growing  experience,  but  the 
classification  seems  a  fundamental  one. 

6.  In  c  arrying  further  our  examination  of  the  types  of  aircraft  suitable  for  the  naval 
servic  e  v  e  must  now  take  note  of  the  two  types  of  aircraft ;  those  heav  ier  than  air  and 
those  lighter  than  air  and  consider  their  special  characteristic's.  Hoth  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  capabilities  of  the  two  types  which  those  best 
qualif  ed  to  judge  regard  as  essential  and  permanent. 

7.  The  heavier- than -air  mac  hine,  the  aeroplane,  has  inherent  possibilities  of  superior 
speed  but  can  not  carry  equal  weights.  The  lighter-than-air  machine,  the  dirigible, 
can  not  be  driven  as  fast  as  the  fastest  aeroplanes,  but  its  greater  lifting  power  may  be 
utilized  to  give  it  either  greater  radius  of  action,  greater  armament  or  greater  freight 
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capacity  for  bomb  carrying  or  other  purposes.  Further,  it  can  remain  at  rest  on  station. 
The  lighter  than -air  machines  hi\\<>  the  advantage  that  changes  of  altitude  (nrMime 
th^ir  stores  of  i»8  and  ballast.  so  that  they  thus  lose  maneinerirp  j>over  if  forced  to 
several  marked  <  hanges  of  altitude  in  opixisite  directions.  With  the  large  fi?e  of  the 
liehter-than-srir  machines  are  the  attendant  di'achantf  gef  of  great  cott  and  t-ize  of 
target  -»nd  difficulties  in  housing,  launching  and  landirg  from  flight. 

8.  From  the  experience  of  the  war.  it  seems  that  aircraft  are  need  for  the  following 
iua  al  purposes:  , 

Re<-onnai>sance. 

Patrolling  in  advance  of  the  fleet.' 
Fleet  and  ship  nre  control. 
Fighting  other  aircraft. 
Attacking  other  submarines. 
Attacking  surface  craft, 
'"oast  patrol. 

Raids  upon  hostile  c-oasts. 

9.  We  must  here  consider  the  relative  suitability  of  the  different  types  of  aero- 
planes and  dirigibles.  Where  great  speed  is  the  principal  desideratum,  aeroplanes 
are  the  choice.  Where  combatant  strength  and  carrying  power  and  endurance  in  the 
air  are  more  important  the  dirigible  is  preferable,  but  its  advantages  are  modified 
by  size  and  difficulty  in  launching.  The  merits  of  the  dirigible. have  been  somewhat 
overlooked  in  this  country  be  cause  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  aeroplane  has 
given  it  vogue  as  an  i  nstrument  of  sport  and  it  has  been  forced  ahead  by  manufacturers 
seeking  profit  and  by  sportsmen,  whereas  the  dirigible  having  no  advertising  claque 
has  been  comparatively  undeveloped.  The  war.  however,  has  forced  the  belligerent 
nations  to  develop  all  sizes  of  dirigibles  for  various  services.  As  this  country  has  as 
yet  done  nothing  to  develop  dirigibles,  the  neessary  steps  at  present  are  experimental 
ones  only. 

10.  The  Navy  should  build  experimental  dirigibles  of  the  various  types  and  train 
a  personnel,  and  after  three  or  four  years  of  trial  and  err  >r  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  see  what  such  craft  can  do  tactically  and  strategically  and  along  what  lines  they 
houtd  be  developed  for  service.  The  General  Board  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the 
necoarity  ot  conducting  very  extended  experiments  with  dirigibles  now.  In  so 
doing  the  General  Board  recognizes  the  possibility  that  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
condition  and  geo/raphy  of  the  United  States  are  such  that  dirigibles  will  be  of  little 
value  to  the  United  States  Navy.  Nevertheless,  the  contingency  must  be  accepted, 
for  the  chance  of  success  is  well  worth  the  expenditure,  and  the  result/?  possible  merit 
thorough  investigation.  The  General  Board  recommends  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  three  small  nonrigid  dirigibles  of  l>etween  l,t>00  m*  and  2,000  m*  displacement. 
These  sizes  are  accepted  standards  abroad  for  short -distance  patrol  work. 

The  <  Jeneral  Board  also  recommends  one  rigid  dirigible  of  about  11,000  m3  and  one 
semirigid  dirigible  11,000  m*.  This  is  about  the  size  of  the  early  Zeppelins.  The 
experience  gained  by  American  aeronautics  and  manufacturers  will  then  be  applied 
to  advantage  in  designing  dirigibles  suitable  for  naval  service.  In  this  connection, 
the  <  reneral  Board  desires  to  point  out  that  not  only  are  manufacturers  in  this  country 
ignorant  of  approved  methods  of  the  construction  of  dirigibles  but  they  have  little 
working  knowledge  of  the  basis  of  airship  construction  and  use.  These  elements  of 
airship  construction  may  be  classed  broadly  under  four  heads:  namely,  motors  fabrics, 
halt  framework,  and  production  of  gas.  It  seems  to  the  General  Board  that  it  would 
save  time  a  id  expanse  to  initiate  experimn"tal  work  separately  on  each  of  the  three 
latter  branches.  Experiment  should  determine  the  best  way  of  producing  hydrogen 
on  a  large  scale.  Similarly,  experiments  with  gas-tight  fabrics  do  not  need  large 
balloons  to  carry  out:  the  development  of  such  material  may  be  done  without  reference 
to  great  dirigibles.  As  to  the  hull  framework,  this  is  built  up  of  very  light  girders 
combined  to  form  the  complete  frame.  Experiments  should  be  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine the  l»*«t  way  of  building  up  these  individual  girders  and  of  attaching  them  to 
each  other    <  >nly  in  regard  to  motors  is  progress  evident. 

11.  Owing  to  the  great  technical  lead  which  aeroplane  service  holds  over  dirigible 
service  in  this  country,  the  Navy  is  much  more  ready  to  indicate  its  lines  of  develop- 
ment for  immediate  use.  The  manufacturing  and  designing  skill  of  the  country  can 
turn  out  aeroplanes  such  as  are  desired.  The  reliability  of  the  engines,  however,  is 
unfortunately  not  vet  satisfactorily  assured.  As  a  basis  for  discussion  we  may  take 
the  three  types  of  naval  hydro- aeroplanes  which  have*  developed  during  the  war. 

■  Flfrt  stuck  on  Ixwesroft  i»t  end  of  April,  1916,  was  precrtled  by  Kvpprlinv 
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Wo  may  also  consider  four  chief  Army  typei,  namely,  bomb-dropping,  spotting, 
battle,  and  reconnaissance  machines. 

12.  In  deciding  upon  our  aeroplane  service  wo  must  first  see  what  aeroplanes  can 
do  and  then  decide  how  we  .shall  render  profitable  such  services  as  they  can  offer 
with  reference  to  tho  geographic  and  strategic  situation  of  the  United  States.  The 
size,  speed,  endurance,  and  load  of  aircraft  are  all  interrelated  and  can  In?  modified 
within  limits.  Hydroaeroplanes  to  Ik?  carried  on  board  ships  are  limited  in  size  by 
requirements  of  launching  and  recovery.  A  -4.000-pound  machine  of  57  feet  span  is 
about  as  large  as  we  can  contemplate  for  ship's  use  at  present.  From  a  machine  of 
4,000  pounds  total  weight  we  may  expect  to  get  from  it,  according  to  its  design,  a 
moderate  speed  of  70  miles  and  about  11  hours  endurance,  or  a  faster  machine  of  80 
miles  with  7  hours  fuel  endurance,  both  types  to  carry  a  crew  of  two.  with  wirelesn,  etc. 

13.  The  primary  work  of  the  hydroaeroplane  is  for  reconnaissance,  either  long  dis- 
tance strategic  work,  or  short  distance  tactical  work,  and  for  spotting  and  fire  control. 
During  the  current  war  armies  have  found  the  aeroplane  service  indispensable. 
Navies  have  as  yet  obtained  smaller  returns  from  their  aeroplanes  in  strictly  naval 
employment.  The  comparatively  small  returns  from  naval  air  service  seem  due 
rather  to  the  inherent  differences  of  land  warfare  and  sea  warfare  than  to  lack  of 
energy  in  developing  the  naval  aeroplane  service. 

14.  Comparing  strategic  scouting  on  shore  and  strategic  scouting  at  sea  it  will  readily 
be  i>erceived  that  the  capabilities  of  the  aeroplane  are  much  greater  on  shore.  This 
is  owing  to  three  things.  First,  it  is  easier  to  get  off  the  land  and  to  alight  in  bad 
weather  than  it  is  to  get  off  the  water  and  alight,  liecause  in  bad  weather  the  sea  is 
affected  and  adds  to  the  aviator's  difficulty.  Second,  a  plane  making  an  overland 
trip  has  land  marks  both  ways,  and  can  land  anywhere  behind  its  own  lines,  whereas 
at  sea  the  plane  is  without  land  marks,  yet  must  return  to  its  mother  ship  which  must 
stop  to  pick  it  up  and  may  find  such  a  "stop  very  embarrassing.  Third,  in  land  war- 
fare the  movement  of  an  army  is  very  slow.  An  army  moves  12  or  15  miles  a  day; 
a  forced  march  may  be  25  miles.  A  fast  aeroplane  moves  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 
Consequently,  a  reconnoitering  aeroplane  in  a  3-hour  nonstop  flight  can  search  out  a 
l>elt  of  territory  which  can  not  possibly  be  crossed  by  army  in  less  than  5  days.  The 
high  speed  aeroplane  of  4  or  5  hours  endurance  is  therefore  capable  of  giving  most 
valuable  strategic  information  some  days  ahead  of  hostile  contact  of  the  armies. 
Upon  the  sea,  however,  where  fleets  mav  move  as  much  as  20  miles  an  hour,  and 
usually  will  move  at  not  less  than  15  miles,  the  value  of  strategic  scouting  by  aero- 
planes is  necessarily  less  than  on  land.  I  <  t  us  suppose  that  a  fleet  is  advancing  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  a  scouting  line  of  aeroplanes  as  far  ahead  of  it  as  possible.  Let 
us  consider  that  the  fleet  has  available  three  types  of  4,000  pounds  aeroplanes  whose 
speed  and  endurance  are  respectively  90  miles  (statute)  per  hour  2}  hours,  75  miles 
per  hour,  10  hours;  00  miles  per  hour,  20  hours.  Machines  of  type  number  one  are 
sent  up  at  a  given  hour,  advance  115  sea  miles  and  return  78  miles,  meet  the  force 
which  sent  them  out  and  report  all  clear. 

If  this  main  body  continues  to  advance,  it  may  meet  an  enemy  also  advancing  any 
time  after  about  two  hours.  Exidently,  the  aeroplanes  returning  at  sundown  can 
not  have  searched  out  the  whole  night  zone.  Doing  the  same  with  aeroplanes  of 
No.  2  type,  75  statute  miles,  10  hours,  they  will  advance  400  sea  miles,  and  return  250 
miles  and  if  they  meet  their  main  body  at  sunset,  they  will  also  have  failed  to  give 
assurance  of  a  clear  night  zone.  Finally  if  machines  of  the  third  type,  of  60  statute 
miles  (52  sea  miles  >,  are  sent  out  they  will  advance  670  sea  miles  and  return  370  miles. 
If  they  meet  their  main  body  at  sunset  the  next  day  they  will  give  assurance  of  a 
clear  ( 12-hour  )  night  zone  provided  the  rate  of  approach  of  the  two  hostile  forces  does 
not  exceed  31  knots.  At  this  low  maximum  speed  of  flight  (60  statute  miles i  the 
aeroplane  has  no  great  superiority  of  speed  alxjvo  that  of  ordinary  winds.  Its  full 
speed  is  also  its  economical  speed.  A  60- mile  aeroplane  therefore  seems  to  have  as 
low  a  speed  as  is  permissible  for  strategic  scouting.  This  speed  gives  the  maximum 
radius,  which  latter  is  scarcely  enough  to  maintain  a  scouting  line  at  an  adequate 
distance  in  front  of  the  main  l>ody.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  with  aero- 
planes of  a  size  convenient  for  ship's  use.  a  fleet  can  not  maintain  a  serviceable  scout- 
ing line  by  hydro-aeroplanes  sent  out  from  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  Strategic 
scouting  is  primarily  an  affair  of  scout  ships.  However,  if  the  aeroplane  can  not  be 
relied  upon  to  maintain  an  advanced  scouting  line  thrown  out  from  the  main  body, 
it  may  perhaps  be  an  important  assistance  to  ships  which  themselves  are  maintaining 
a  scouting  line. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  how  far  an  aeroplane  can  see.  We  know  from  Table  6 
of  Howditch  that  on  clear  days  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  is  proportional  to 
the  snuare  root  of  the  height  of  the  observer.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  absorption 
of  light  in  the  passage  of  tjie  visual  ray  through  the  atmosphere,  and  even  on  bright. 
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sunshiny  days.  this  absorption  frequently  obscures  objects  well  within  the  horizon 
of  an  observer  on  a  ship's  bridge.    This  absorption  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  is  accord- 
ing to  th»*  general  exponential  equation  »/r  r-1  where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  object 
\  is  the  amount  of  light  which  gets  through  to  the  point  r  <  being  unity  at  unit  distance  i 
and  (  i«  a  fractional  constant  depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.    It  is  evident 
that  thi*  rule  for  the  absorption  of  light  will  operate  very  strongly  to  cut  down  the 
ran^'  of  visibility  from  aircraft  in  case  the  air  is  not  of  the  clearest.    Let  us  con- 
edd-r  a  bright,  fine  day  such  as  are  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
■when  a  ship  can  not  be  seen  beyond  10,000  yards.    On  such  a  day  an  aeroplane  grad- 
ually rising  abo\>  the  ship  sending  it  up  will  not  extend  its  circle  of  visibility  as  it 
increases  its  height  until  it  rises  into  a  clearer  stratum  of  air.    If  upon  reaching  a 
giv.»n  hri^ht,  h.  itpass-s  up  into  a  perfectly*  clear  stratum,  the  radius,  of  its  circle  of 
visibility  thereafter  will  begin  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  increases  its  height 
above  the  sea  level.    Putting  the  idea  into  an  equation  (neglecting  small  effects  of 
refraction    if  h  is  the  height  of  the  lower  stratum,  and  d  is  the  distance  to  which  the 
vision  will  penetrate  through  the  lower  stratum,  then  when  the  aeroplane  has  attained 

the  height  r  the  range  r  of  visibility  will  be  «  =     •  If  h  is  500  feet  and  </  is  10,000  yard 

then  2.0t*>  fiet  height  will  give  a  range  of  visibility  of  only  20  sea  miles,  whereas  in 
clear  weather  it  would  be  51  miles.  If  h  is  1,000  feet  and  d  10,000  yards  then  the 
ranee  of  visibility  for  2.000  feet  height  will  be  only  10  miles. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  teatimonv  of  flyers  that  when  rising  above  the  hazy  stratum  into 
clear  air  the  upper  surface  of  the  haze  may  act  as  a  reflector,  so  as  to  prevent  penetra- 
tion of  vision  below  the  haze  unless  the  direction  of  vision  is  considerably  inclined 
to  the  suriace.  It  seems,  then,  that  aircraft  frequently  will  not  be  able  to  command 
great  areas  of  visibility  merely  by  rising  to  great  altitudes.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
not  extremely  clear  the  aeroplane  will  preferably  aid  the  scouting  ship  it  accompanies 
by  using  its  sj>eed  to  range  from  side  to  side  of  its  parent  ship  as  a  dog  runs  by  the  side 
oi  its  master. 

1").  The  various  methods  of  scouting  applicable  to  this  situation  are  laid  down  in 
the  works  on  the  subject.  The  effect  of  using  aeroplanes  on  the  scouting  line  when 
conditions  are  favorable  will  be  to  increase  the  permissible  distance  between  ships 
maintaining  the  scouting  line.  Thus  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  scouts  at  a  distance 
not  greater  than  a  miles  to  prevent  unobserved  passage  by  the  enemy,  then  with 
aeroplanes  each  covering  the  front  of  its  own  parent  ship  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain 
them  apart  at  an  increased  distance  na.  L  nder  favorable  conditions  n  might  be  as 
much  a«  3. 

I f>.  It  thus  appears  that  aeroplanes  may  be  used  in  strategic  scouting  to  aid  and 
assist  the  nhips  which  form  the  basis  of  tfie  scouting  force  and  the  main  reliance  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  objectionable  to  employ 
aeroplanes  of  the  highest  speed  and  low  endurance,  as  such  machines  would  too  often 
check  the  movement  of  the  scouting  line  for  resupplies.  Too  much  endurance  at  the 
expense  of  speed  is  also  objectionanle.  Scouting  is  not  efficient  at  night;  therefore 
an  endurance  for  all-day  flight  is  enough.  This  will  give  a  maximum  speed  of  70  or 
75  miles  per  hour. 

17.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  tactical  or  short-range  scouting,  including  spotting 
and  tire  control. 

IS.  An  aircraft  9ent  aloft  for  spotting  has  two  advantages  over  spotting  directly 
from  the  liring  ship.  The  parallactic  angle  due  to  elevation  enables  more  certain 
observations  to  l>e  made  as  to  range,  and  if  the  range  approaches  the  limits  of  clear 
virion  for  the  day,  the  spotting  aeroplane  can  approach  the  enemy,  thus  increasing 
distinctness  of  vision. 

19.  <  m  the  other  hand,  the  transfer  of  the  spotter  to  a  point  outside  the  ship  intro- 
duces administrative  difficulties  in  the  chain  of  command  between  the  spotters  and 
the  gun  which  in  some  conditions  may  go  far  to  neutralize  the  direct  advantage  of 
spotting  i"n>m  the  aeroplane.  Apparently  this  difficulty  was  far  from  negligible  last 
winter  in  attempting  fire  control  by  flyers  in  experimental  practice  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

20.  When  we  pass  from  single  ships  to  the  control  of  division  of  squadron  firing 
the  difficulties  of  spotting  from  the  air  will  be  much  increased,  owing  to  the  confusion 
in  identiivimr  salvos  and  in  getting  communication  through.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
very  p.**.ible  that  aircraft  may  aid  in  spotting.  Even  when  not  doing  much  in  this 
direction,  fliers  will  be  able  to  detect  changes  of  the  enemy's  course,  the  appearance 
of  submarines,  the  charge  of  torpedo  boats,  the  moment  of  launching  hostile  torpedoes, 
etc..  better  than  ships  on  the  surface  can  do  when  engaged  in  Imttle.  Aeroplanes 
can  also  do  general  snort-range  scouting  for  a  distance  of  20  to  30  miles  from  the 
farce  they  attend. 
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21.  For  all  these  duties,  the  endurance  should  be  measured  by  the  period  of  day- 
light. An  areoplane  sent  up  either  to  spot  or  to  watch  for  submarines  should  not 
embarrass  and  delay  her  mother  ship  by  coming  down  at  frequent  intervals  for  re- 
supply.  Neither  must  she  sacrifice  speed  unduly.  She  must  be  much  faster  than 
ordinary  winds.  She  can  do  little  or  nothing  effective  at  night.  She  must  be  readily 
handled  on  board  ship. 

22.  These  considerations  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  hydroaeroplane  for  tactical  scouting,  spotting,  etc.,  should  be  the  same  as  for 
strategic  scouting,  namely,  4,000  pounds  full  load,  75  statute  miles  speed,  endurance 
10  hours  at  full  speed  and  over  12  hours  at  economical  speeds  of  60  miles. 

23.  We  must  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  practical  limitations  which  will 
be  placed  upon  the  theoretic  possibilities  of  aeroplane  service  as  outlined  above. 

24.  For  our  present  needs  in  the  Navy  we  may  omit  the  heavy-weight  carrving  type 
for  bomb  dropping,  since  inaccuracy  in  aiming  forbids  it  to  render  valuable  service 
against  anything  but  large  land  targets.  When  bomb  dropping  becomes  sufficiently 
accurate  for  naval  use  it  will  be  best  executed  from  dirigibles  whose  size  wiTI  permit 
them  to  carry  a  large  supply  of  bombs.  Combat  hydroaeroplanes  for  use  with  the 
fleet  and  using  the  fleet  as  their  base  do  not  seem  necessary  at  present. 

25.  The  Navy  must  not  be  rendered  too  sanguine  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
acmnautic  arm  of  the  Army.  Aeronautics  is  undeniably  dangerous,  and  no  risk 
should  be  run  for  which  the  return  is  inadequate.  The  risks  of  aerial  l>attle  will 
always  be  encountered  with  alacrity  if  the  material  equipment  is  substantially  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  aside  from  the  dangers  of  hostile  encounter  the  navigational 
risks  (if  aeronautics  at  sea  are  far  greater  than  those  on  shore. 

26.  An  aeroplane  putting  off  from  a  ship  at  sea  and  losing  sight  of  her  may  readily 
be  lost,  whereas  an  aeroplane  leaving  a  given  station  can  land  anywhere  and  pet 
information;  or  if  in  hostile  territory,  a  long  continued  flight  in  the  proper  direction 
must  bring  one  to  friends.  Over  the  land,  an  aeroplane  forced  to  alight  can  usually 
do  so,  and  is  safe,  whereas  a  hydroaen>plane  forced  to  alight  on  the  sea  may  be  help- 


27.  The  responsibility  resting  upon  those  requiring  service  of  hydroaeroplanes  in 
war  is  therefore  much  greater  than  upon  those  controlling  the  land  service.  More- 
over, a  few  errors  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  commanding  officers  and  consequent 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  aviators  will  affect  the  morale  of  the  aviation  service  in  general , 
and  go  far  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 

28.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  that  the  Aviation  Service,  as  attached  to  the 
fleet,  will  not  be  of  as  great  importance  to  the  Navy  as  its  Aviation  Service  is  to  the 
Army.  There  is  no  substantial  reason  apparent  at  the  present  time  to  yield  to  the 
clamor  of  the  extremists  who  assert  the  supremacy  of  aeronautics  as  a  naval  arm. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Aviation  Service  with  the  fleet  seems  likely  to  lie  confined  to 
a  subordinate  role. 

29.  Aviation,  however,  is  developing  in  its  technique  and  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  neglected  while  in  its  present  stage.  It  seems  that  aviation  afloat  will  be  developed 
on  a  scale  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  if  the 
department  forms  a  standard  ship  division  of  two  machines,  two  commissioned  officers, 
and  four  petty  officers  (all  trained  as  pilots  and  observers)  and  four  seamen. 

30.  All  battleships  of  Delaware  and  later  classes  may  have  one  of  these  divisions, 
and  scout  shi]*  should  have  two  of  these  divisions.  In  its  general  maintenance  slich 
a  ship's  aviation  division  will  depend  upon  the  resources  and  support  of  the  ships,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  other  ship's  envision. 

31.  It  yet  remains  to  mention  the  possibilities  of  kite  balloons  and  their  desirability 
for  naval  use.  Kite  balloons  are  captive,  small  in  size,  without  motive  power,  and 
are  so  shaped,  with  such  appendages,  that  the  pressure  of  the  wind  acting  against 
the  anchor  rope  is  uanblc  to  beat  them  down  to  the  ground.  Their  displacement  is 
about  800  m\  They  carry  two  observers  and  usually  do  not  ascend  above  about  500 
feet.  They  are  used  for  tire  control  and  for  spotting.  They  can  not  be  used  from 
combatant  ships,  as  their  presence  would  be  very  impracticable.  For  naval  use  they 
w7ould  need  special  carrier  ships,  and  under  suitable  conditions  they  might  prove 
serviceable,  and  so  the  Hritish  fleet  found  them  at  the  Dardanelles  for  bombarding 
the  Turkish  positions.  For  use  with  the  fleet  in  strictly  naval  actions  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  would  prove  valuable.  Nevertheless,  the  General  Hoard  recom- 
mends that  the  Navy  procure  one  and  ascertain  its  value  to  the  Navy. 

32.  For  aeroplanes  working  as  coastal  patrols  the  situation  is  very  different  from 
that  confronting  ship  aeroplanes.  Considering  the  aeroplane  as  an  element  in  the 
coastal  system  of  security  and  information,  we  must  first  \iew  this  service  as  a  whole 
and  decide  what  is  to  l>e  exacted  of  it  and  then  see  what  part  the  Aviation  Service 
is  able  to  play  in  tbe  execution  of  the  general  plan. 
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33.  The  coastal  patrol  service  has  three  duties  it  may  Ve  called  upon  to  perform: 
• 'i  ■  To  watch  for  the  enemy's  appearance  on  the  coast  and  note  the  activities  in 

w  h  ich  he  engages. 

«fc>  To  keep  open  a  line  of  communication  along  the  coast  free  from  enemy's 
mines,  etc. 

>.r\  To  maintain  the  enemy's  auxiliary  craft  (both  surface  and  submarine;  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  ports  so  that  naval  and  merchant  shipping  may  get  sea 
r»*>ru  and  maneuvering  position  hefore  encountering  the  enemy. 

34.  This  coastal  service  will  be  local  in  its  nature:  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion will  Ve  regional,  based  on  the  naval  districts.  The  shipping  will  consist  of 
yachts,  torjiedo  boats,  and  such  other  fast  small  craft  as  can  I  e  obtained  to  act  as 
j«atroU,  mine  layers  to  protect  harlx>rs  and  roadsteads,  tugs  and  trawlers  to  sweep  for 
hoetile  mine?,  roast  submarines  to  attack  the  enemy. 

35.  To  aid  all  these  craft  in  getting  information,  an  air  service  will  be  of  value. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  United  States  has  not  yet  developed  dirigibles  to  a 
serviceable  ting?.  For  some  years  our  coastal  air  service. must  consist  of  hydro- 
aeroplanes only. 

36.  They  should  be  able  to  earn-  two  observers,  a  gun  and  a  wireless  outfit. 

37.  In  coastal  patrol,  a  strategic  limit  is  set  by  the  night  /.ones  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  enemy  to  traverse  under  cover  of  darkness  and  appear  at  daylight.  For  the  very 
fastest  craft  this  may  be  as  much  as  400  miles,  but  for  a  large  mixed  force  we  may  take 
it  as  not  in  excess  of  alwut  200  miles.  Our  outer  line  of  patrol  ships  will  be  main- 
tained at  this  distance  from  the  principal  ports.  The  aeroplanes  should  be  able  to 
supplement  their  patrol  (weather  permitting)  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  along 
this  boundary  line.  If  we  assume  that  they  make  their  trip  at  reduced  power  unless 
an  emergency  is  encountered  and  they  stay  on  station  half  a  day.  thev  will  need  about 
12  hours  endurance  at  60  miles  an  hour  plus  some  reserve  fuel  to  push  back  against  an 
unfavorable  breeze  should  such  occur. 

38.  The  speed  of  such  craft  should  be  80  miles  per  hour.  This  is  not  extreme, 
but  is  greater  than  is  likely  to  be  found  in  hostile  ships'  aeroplanes. 

39.  Such  a  machine  will  weigh  about  7.500  pounds,  will  have  a  radius  of  about  800 
miles  at  full  speed  and  of  about  925  miles  at  GO  miles  speed.  It  will  cam'  a  crew  of  two 
men.  a  machine  gun  and  wireless,  and  a  small  available  earn  ing  capacity  in  addition. 
A  1 0.000- pound  machine  of  same  speed,  crew,  and  outfit  could  do  nearly  900  miles  at 
80  miles  per  hour  or  nearly  1 .150  miles  at  HO  miles  speed. 

40.  To  patrol  the  immedite  neighl>orhood  of  the  coast  and  act  as  lookout  for  the 
mine  sweepers  and  other  inshore  patrols  the  endurance  may  be  much  less,  as  the  craft 
would  only  go  20  or  25  miles  offshore  to  be  on  station.  Two  hours  run  at  full  and  six 
hours  at  half  power  would  be  sufficient  endurance.  As  these  craft  would  be  auxilia- 
ries to  the  patrol  boats  and  would  never  be  far  from  them,  they  could  depend  on  their 
support  if  attacked  by  hostile  aeroplanes.  A  moderate  speed  of  75  statute  miles  would 
be  enough  for  these  conditions. 

41.  Such  a  craft  would  resemble  in  characteristics  the  4. 000- pound  type  for  ship 
use  already  discussed.  As  her  radius  would  be  less,  the  saving  in  full  load  weight 
might  be  utilized  to  earn*  small  bombs  to  attack  submarines. 

42.  The  General  Board  recommends  that  the  standard  hydroaeroplane  division  for 
coastal  patrol  consist  for  the  present  of  three  7.500-pound* machines  and  four  4, 000- 
pound  machines  with  a  personnel  of  each  division  consisting  of  8  commissioned 
officers  and  8  petty  officers  as  fliers  and  the  necessary  machinists  and  other  enlisted 
men  as  mechanics  and  helpers.  Reserves  of  machines  should  be  established  as  type* 
are  perfected.  For  the  present  one  of  these  hydroaeroplane  divisions  should  be 
located  in  each  naval  district  (except  those  on  the  Great  I-akes)  and  in  the  Canal 
Zone.    Pensacola  will  l>e  the  school  station  as  at  present. 

43.  The  General  Board  recommends  that  the  aeronautic  training  station  should  be 
directed  to  train  aviators  to  its  capacity.  The  General  Board  can  not  too  strongy 
urge  the  great  desirability  of  relying  solely  upon  officers  and  men  trained  in  the  Navy 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ]>eculiarities  of  naval  duties  in  general  as  the  material 
from  which  to  develop  naval  fliers.  Dependence  upon  cross  country  fliers  for  sudden 
transformation  into  spotters  and  professional  observers  for  naval  work  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Board,  result  in  absolute  inefficiency. 

44.  In  conclusion,  the  board  summarizes  its  recommendations  as  follows: 
IhritjibUs  -  ia)  Experimental  development  of  essential  parts  of  dirigibles — motors, 

hull  frame  work,  gas-tight  fabrics,  and  gas  production. 

<  h  <  .nstmctioii  as  early  as  possible  of  one  email  rigid  dirigible,  one  unall  Kcmirigid 
fiirigi'.de.  and  three  nonrigid  dirigibles. 

f'jdrn-terfiplanrs — (r)  Adoption  of  4.000-pound  7">-mile  hvdro-aero plane  to  carry 
tw*. "in  rrew  with  machine  gun  and  wireless  lor  ship  use  and  short-range  coastal  work. 
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(d)  Adoption  of  7, 500-pound  HO-mile  hydro-aeroplane  to  carry  two  in  crew,  with 
machine  pun  and  wireless  for  long-range  coastal  patrol  work. 

(e)  To  establish  ship  divisions  of  hydro-aeroplanes  for  service  on  board  battleship* 
of  Delaware  claw  and  later,  and  on  board  ships  of  scouting  force. 

(f)  To  establish  one  coast  patrol  division  of  hydro-aeroplanes  in  each  naval  distn- 1 
(except  those  on  (ireat  Lakes)  and  in  (  anal  Zone,  to  be  increased  later  aa  may  prov 
advisable. 

Kite  b<illoonjt.~(g)  To  build  one  kite  balloon  for  trial. 

Prnionx  recommendation. — (ft)  The  (Jeneral  Board  reaffirms  the  statements  mad* 
in  its  second  indorsement  ((J.  B.  No.  490,  Serial  No.  504)  of  March  21.  1916.  whi.  h 
indorsement  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  letter. 

(  HARI.ES  J.  BaI»GKK. 

Next  is  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the  general  board,  dated 
November  15,  1916,  on  tne  subject  of  the  number  of  aircraft  for  our 
service.  They  debate  there  the  number  necessary  for  the  present 
fleet,  for  future  ships,  for  land  service  and  coastal  patrol,  experimental 
school,  machines  and  reserves,  summary  and  estimated  require- 
ments. They  give  the  estimated  numbers  in  each  case.  This  memo- 
randum is  as  follows : 

B-2-10. 

(Jeneral  Board, 
Washington,  November  /.5,  191  *i. 

G.  B.  No.  149. 
(Serial  No.  589-t.) 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Report  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  department  s  letter  No.  3238- Hi 
of  August  8,  lfllli.  number  of  aircraft  for  naval  service. 

References:  (a)  General  Board's  letter  No.  449  of  June  24,  and  characteristics  of 

aircraft;  (6)  General  Board's  letter  No.  403  of  August  23,  191(>.  defense  of  naval 

shore  stations  against  aircraft  attacks;  (c)  General  Board's  indorsement  No.  440  of 

August  4,  1916,  recommending  aeronautic  units  for  advanced  base  organizations. 

> 

The  General  Board  submits  herewith  its  recommendations  and 
characteristics  regarding  the  number  of  aircraft  as  required  by 
department's  letter  No.  3238-16  of  August  8,  1916,  paragraph  3. 

2.  Attention  is  invited  to  prior  recommendations  of  the  general  board  regarding 
aircraft  construction  contained  in  above  references.  Later  information  as  to  the  limi- 
tations in  the  use  of  aircraft  from  cruising  vessels,  and  the  advisability  of  obtaining 
seaplanes  of  a  size  which  can  be  more  readily  handled  on  board  ship  leads  the  general 
board  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small,  high-speed  machine  is  preferable  to  the  4.000- 
pound  machine  previously  recommended  for  ship's  use.  This  type  should  weigh 
about  1,200  to  1,300  pounds,  have  a  span  of  about  24  feet,  and  a  speed  of  about  100 
miles  per  hour.  For  coastal  scouting,  the  general  board  believes  that  a  seaplane  of 
about  5,000  to  6.000  pounds,  and  an  endurance  of  about  six  hours,  is  a  more  suitable 
type  at  present  than  the  7.500-pound  machine  previously  recommended,  but  experi- 
mentation with,  and  development  of,  much  larger  seaplanes  for  coastal  use.  for  bomb 
dropping,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged. 

:'.  Developments  abroad  indicate  that  the  small,  nonrigid  dirigible  is  valuable  for 
coastal  scouting;  the  general  board  has  therefore  included  one  such  machine  in  each 
coastal  patrol  division. 

4.  The  general  board  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  probable  requirements 
of  the  Navy  for  aircraft: 

{a)  For  the  present  fleet:  For  each  dreadnought  battleship  now  built—  2  seaplanes. 
12  ships.  24  seaplanes;  for  each  armored  cruiser  now  built—  4  seaplanes.  9  ships.  36 
seaplanes;  for  each  merchant  scout  of  the  "("'  fleet — 4  seaplanes.  32  ships.  128  sea- 
planes; total  for  fleet.  188  seaplanes. 

(ft)  For  future  ships:  Dread  naughts  building — 2  for  each  of  5  ships,  10  seaplanes; 
dreadnoughts  authorized-  2  for  each  of  10  ships,  20  seaplanes;  battle  cruisers  author- 
ized 4  for  each  of  6  ships.  21  seaplanes;  scouts  authorized— 4  for  each  of  10  ships.  40 
seaplanes;  total,  94. 

(r)  For  land  service:  1.  For  aviation  company  of  advanced  base  force- ~4  seaplanes. 
2  airplanes.  2  kite  balloons. 
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(d)  For  coastal  patrol:  One  division  of  7  seaplanes  and  1  nonrigid  dirigible  for  each 
naval  district  (except  (ireat  Lakes).  Panama.  Guam.  Philippines,  Guantanamo.  and 
<ulebra  (16  districts).  (Number  of  districts  subject  to  revision)— 1 12  seaplanes,  16 
noiiri|fid  dirigibles;  for  defend-  units  against  ain  rait  attack  on  naval  stations,  units  to 
«  onaist  of  2  seaplanes.  2  airplanes.  1  kite  balloon  (13  units).  (Number  of  units  subject 
to  revision* — 2»»  seaplanes.  2o  airplanes,  13  kite  balloons. 

«  r)  Experimental — 1  rigid  dirigible. 

•  J*)  Sohhool  machines  as  required. 

:g)  A  reserve  of  25  per  cent  of  all  classes  of  aircraft. 

Summary  of  estimated  requirements. 


8mall 

sea 
planes. 

law 

SIM 

planes. 

Air- 
planes. 

Kite 
bal- 
loons. 

Non- 
rigid 
dirigi- 
bles. 

. 

Ritrirt 
dirigi- 
bles 

Battleships  boilt  

24 

36 

W 

\rraorrd  cniuro  built  

Merchant  scouts  .*  

!tattl*shipv  hattV  cruisers,  and  scouts  tmildirur  and 
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Adxanced  base  

4 

112 

2fi 

a 

2 

**oa«t*l  patrol  

16 

N  »val  station  dateaat  

26 

13 



Kxprrimrntal  

1 

Total  

2*2 
70 

142 

35 

<? 

15 
4 

1ft 
4 

1 

2i  percent.... 

M 

177 

*  35 

19 

20 

1 

School  machines  as  required. 

V  The  ireneral  board  recommends: 

»oi  That  the  following  l>e  constructed  at  once:  75  small  seaplanes  for  present  fleet; 
75  large  seaplanes  for  advanced  l>ase.  coastal,  patrol  stations,  two  naval  station  defense 
units.  7  small  airplanes  for  advanced  base  and  two  naval  station  defense  units;  5 
kite  balloons  for  advanced  bast*  and  two  naval  station  defense  units:  20  nonrigid 
dirigibles  for  coastal  patrol  stations;  and  1  rigid  dirigible  for  experimental  purposes. 

161  That  the  following  be  constructed  during  the  next  two  fiscal  years:  HO  small 
seaplanes  lor  merchant  scouts  of  "C"  fleet  each  year. 

«r«  That  small  seaplanes  l>e  Constructed,  as  needed,  for  sirpply  on  commissioning 
to  battleships,  .battle  cruisers,  and  scouts  building  and  authorized. 

6.  The  characteristics  recommended  for  the  various  types  of  aircraft  are  inclosed. 

(Signed)         Georoe  Dewey. 

With  reference  to  the  cooperation  between  the  Army  nnd  the 
Navv  and  the  division  of  functions,  we  did  not  want  to  overlap  and 
we  did  not  want  to  duplicate  efforts.  We  did  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  As  the  result  of  a  memorandum  dated  Novem- 
ber 24,  1916.  from  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  they  £ot  a  definite  recom- 
mendation with  reference  to  the  respective  areas  of  each,  and  so  on. 
The?  took  it  up  with  us,  and  it  finally  resulted  in  a  board. 

Now.  just  to  interrupt  a  moment*  there,  here  is  a  summary  of 
November  27,  1<)16  (B-2-11).  This  is  a  summary  of  the  aircraft  in 
the  naval  service  contracted  for  and  in  use  at  Pensacola  aeronautic 
station,  which  shows  that  we  had  a  total  of  aircraft  of  all  kinds 
under  contract  of  100,  we  had  already  expended  25  in  service,  train- 
ing, and  so  on.  smashed  up,  so  that  up  to  that  time  we  had  purchased 
or  contracted  for  125  aircraft  of  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  November  27,  1916  i 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  November  27,  1916.  That  is  the 
>ummarv  taken  from  a  memorandum  by  Lieut.  Bronson  to  me  for 
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my  information  as  to  the*  detailed  status  as  to  the  number  of  marhim- 
etc. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  have  already  put  in  a  list  showing 
what  we  had  in  April,  1917? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  will  come  later. 

The  memorandum  and  the  summary  last  above  referred  to  are  a* 
follows: 

H-2- 10-1/2. 

War  Department. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Stakk. 

Washington.  Nnvnnb-r  Si.  I9l>> 

Memorandum  for  Chief  War  College  Division. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  desires  a  definite  recommendation  from  the  War  College  I>ivisi«>r» 
with  regard  to  the  following  matters: 

(a)  The  respective  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Department  and  War  Depan 
ment  in  defense  against  air  attacks  of  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  station- 
in  particular. 

<,'»)  To  what  extent  the  general  defense  renders  local  defense  against  air  attar* 
unnecessary. 

(c)  The  methods  of  cooperation  to  he  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  dovehu 
ment  of  general  and  local  plans  for  this  branch  of  defense,  and  for  the  exchange  <>;' 
ideas  and  reports  on  training  of  personnel  and  dev  elopment  of  material  for  this  t>ur]«>~- 

id)  The  advisability  of  standardi'ing  material  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  rosj>e«-- 
tively,  for  defense  against  aircraft. 

Full  consultation  with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  concerned  should 
be  held  before  arriving  atand  reporting  definite  conclusions 

Wm.  S.  Graves. 
Liiuhnant  Calami,  (lateral  Staff  Carps,  Stint/int 


B  2-11. 

Nov  EM  U  EH  27, 

SUMMARY. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  use  in  the  Navy  Air  Service,  or 
contracted  for,  100  aircraft,  as  follows:     In  use  at  Pensacola  aeronautic  station 
aeroplanes,  12,  lighteMhan-air  craft,  2;  in  use  on  board  V.  S.  S.  Xarth  Carolina 
aeroplanes,  2;  ready  for  service  on  board  U.  S.  S.  Washington,  aeroplanes,  5;  ready  for 
service  on  board  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma,  kite  balloon.  1:  ready  for  service  on  l>oard  V .  S.  S 
Nnaila,  kite  balloon,  1;  total,  23.    Total  serviceable  aircraft,  aeroplanes,  19:  total 
serviceable  lighter-than-air  craft,  diiicibles  and  balloons.  4:  total,  Z\.    Total  aircraft 
contracted  for  and  not  delivered,  undergoing  inspection,  test.  etc..  or  rebuilding.  77 
total  of  aircraft  of  all  kinds.  100;  total  of  aircraft  expended.  2  V.  total  aircraft  purchased 
all  kinds,  125. 

This  suggestion  of  a  joint  board  to  settle  the  policy  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  was  so  far  as  the  Army  was  concerned,  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Decomber  20,  191 M. 
I  put  these  in  to  show  the  origin  of  that: 

B  2  12. 

Nov  EMU  Ell  2!*.  1 0 1  #i. 

From   The  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 
To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject:  Policy  with  regard  to  development  of  aircraft. 
Reference:  (a)  Letter  of  Secretary  of  War  of  October  11.  19l«i. 

1.  I  concur  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  definite  policy  in  regard 
to  the  proper  division  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  aerial  activities,  anH  delimit*; 
the  limits  of  these  activities  for  each  of  the  two  ser\ices. 

1  have,  therefore.  app<  inted  Capt.  Hugh  Rodman.  V  S  Navv,  ("apt.  J.  S.  McKean. 
V  S  Navy,  and  Lieut.  J.  H  Towers.  C  S.  Navy,  to  be  members  of  a  join'!  hoard  ft> 
consider  these  (| nest  ions. 

\\  .  S.  Renhon.  Acting. 
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B  2-13. 

War  Department, 
Wiuhtngt  m,  Detvmbr  26,  1916. 

rem   The  Secretary  of  War. 

0  Th«*  S<*orrtary  of  the  Navy. 

ul»}<ft    Policy  with  reference  to  development  of  certain  type?  of  aircraft. 
I    R«  furring  to  your  letter  of  November  29.  1916.  I  have  designated  Lieut.  <ol. 
^•ryi*  O   Squier.  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps:  Maj.  Stanley  1).  Kmbick,  Coast 
njlU'ry  «'orps.  and  Maj  I>an  T.  Moore,  General  Staff  (Kield  Artillery  *.  as  members 

1  u  j^iut  l*«nl  to  consider  the  questions  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  October  11,  191B. 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Then  here  is  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Navy  dated  December  29,  1916,  the  subject  of  which 
s  defense  against  air  attack.  This  is  aircraft  defense,  but  it  was 
>x  tended  afterward.    This  letter  is  as  follows: 

B-2-14. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  December  39,  1916. 

rorn   Secretary  of  War. 
T"   Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mibject:  Defense  against  air  attack. 

1 .  I  am  inclosing  herewith  papers  pertaining  to  the  question  of  defense  against  air 
■ttack  and  the  proper  joint  relations  between  the  Army  and  Navy  iu  connection  with 
his*  subject. 

2.  As  many  of  the  underlying  questions  of  policy  involved  are  already  receiving  the 
onsideration  of  the  joint  board  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  detailed  to  investigate  tho 
question  of  developing  a  Zeppelin  service,  I  propose,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  refer  these 
\ipen*  to  the  same  board  for  preliminary  recommendation  and  report. 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Then  here  is  a  communication  of  January  12,  1917,  concerning  the 
development  of  a  Zeppelin  service.  There  was  a  joint  board,  and 
finally  it  came  down  to  the  decision  that  the  Navy  would  do  the 
t'xperimental  work  at  tho  joint  expense.  That  was  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion. That  letter  is  signed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.    It  is  as  follows: 

B-2-15. 

January  12,  1917. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Suhjort:  Army  and  Navy  board  re  development  of  Zeppelin  service. 

Reference:  (oi  Flans  for" local  cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy  in  naval  districts;  (6) 

Plans  for  conjuration  in  aerial  warfare. 

I.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  29,  1916,  W.  C.  D.  918-S-13,  proposing  that 
the  j>aper?  forwarded  with  your  letter  be  referred  to  the  board  of  Army  and  Navy 
"Ihcers  detailed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  development  of  a  Zeppolin  service. 
I  liave  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in  heartv  agreement  with  your  proposal  for 
joint  consideration  of  the  questions  stated  in  the  War  College  memorandum  W.  C.  D. 

oi  November  24,  19H».  These  questions  are,  however,  so  intimately  related  to 
<  <ther  questions  requiring  joint  consideration  that  I  propose  that  the  scope  of  the  board's 
>tudy  and  recommendation  be  considerably  enlarged. 

2  lioth  the  Army  and  Navy  maintain  organizations  on  shore  for  the  local  defense  of 
t  he  coast.  In  some  cases  naval  stations  and  Army  posts  are  within  sight  of  each  other. 
In  war  their  activities  would  overlap.  A  large"  part  of  these  overlapping  activities 
*ould  be  connected  with  aerial  warfare.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  whole  subject 
>A  local  cooperation  of  naval  and  military  forces  assigned  to  local  defense  in  time  of  war 
and  preparation  for  war  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study,  report,  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  board,  with  a  view  to  the  submission  of  their  report  for  final  con- 
sideration by  the  joint  board. 

:i.  I  suggest  that  the  board  consider  specifically  the  following  points,  but  that  the 
♦-numeration  of  these  points  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  board  as  in  any  way  a 
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restraint  on  its  initiative  in  considering  any  other  points  bearing  on  the  generii1 
subject: 

(a)  The  respective  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Department  and  War  Depart- 
ment in  defense  against  air  attacks  of  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  stations 
in  particular. 

(6)  To  what  extent  the  general  defense  renders  local  defense  against  air  atta<  t 
unnecessary. 

(c)  The  methods  of  cooperation  to  be  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  general  and  loi-al  plans  for  this  branch  of  defense,  and  for  the  exchange  r.- 
ideas  and  reports  on  training  of  personnel  and  development  of  material  for  this  purpot*- 

(d)  The  advisability  of  standardizing  material  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  respec  - 
tively for  defense  against  aircraft. 

It  asks  for  extensions  for  the  field  of  this  board  in  addition  V> 
what  was  covered  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  letter.  [Continuing 
reading:] 

(e)  The  mission  of  Army  aircraft  operating  over  the  sea. 

(/)  The  mission  of  Navy  aircraft  operating  from  shore  stations. 

(g)  Rules  for  the  cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  when  their  missions  overlap 
or  when  the  situation  requires  cooperation  either  in  offense  or  defense. 

(/>)  The  respective  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  in  defenne 
against  land  attacks  on  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  stations  in  particular 

(t)  The  methods  of  cooperation  of  local  Army  and  Navy  commanders:  (1)  In  joint 
plan  making;  (2)  in  joint  formulation  and  solution  of  problems;  (3)  in  local  maneuvers; 
(4)  in  operations. 

4.  As  these  subjects  are  all  related  to  general  plans,  I  shall  direct  Capt.  George  R 
Marvel,  U.  S.  Navy,  Director  of  Naval  Districts,  to  a  *t  as  a  member  of  the  special  joint 
board  in  place  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Towers,  U.  S.  Navy. 

That  was  the  board  that  is  spoken  of  later  on.  Now,  that  was 
followed  by  the  letter  of  January  31.  1917,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whicn  is  as  follows: 

B-2-16. 

War  Depahtment, 
Washington,  January  SI ,  1911. 

From:  Secretary  of  War. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Increase  in  scope  of  study  to  be  made  by  joint  Army  and  Navy  board  relative 
to  development  of  Zeppelin  service. 

1.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  12,  1917.  26983-663:3,  proposing  that  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  be  made  by  the  joint  board  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  detailed 
to  investigate  the  question  of  developing  a  Zeppelin  service  be  increased  to  include 
the  following — 

The  respective  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Department  and  War  De- 
partment in  defense  against  air  attacks  of  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore 
stations  in  particular. 

"(ft)  To  what  extent  the  general  defense  renders  local  defense  against  air  attack 
unnecessary. 

The  methods  of  cooperation  to  be  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
development  of  general  and  local  plans  for  this  branch  of  defense,  and  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  reports  on  training  of  personnel  and  development  of  material  for  this 
purpose. 

"<>/>  The  advisability  of  standardizing  material  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
respectively  for  defense  against  aircraft. 

*'(f)  The  mission  of  Army  aircraft  operating  over  the  sea. 

"(/)  The  mission  of  Navy  aircraft  operating  from  shore  stations. 

l'ig)  Rules  for  the  cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  when  their  missions  over- 
lap or  when  the  situation  requires  cooperation  either  in  offense  or  defense. 

"(A)  The  respective  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  in  defense 
against  land  attacks  on  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  stations  in  particular. 

"(/)  The  methods  of  cooperation  of  local  Army  and  Navy  commanders:  (1)  In 
joint  plan  making;  (2)  in  joint  formulation  and  solution  of  problems;  (3)  in  local 
maneuvers:  (4)  in  operations"— 

And  providing  that  the  enumeration  of  these  points  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
board  as  in  any  way  a  rest  miner  on  its  initiation  in  considering  any  other  point  bearing 
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n  the  jjeneral  subject.  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  suggestions  meet  with  my  hearty 
!>l»nual. 

The  necessary  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Army  members  of  the 
»int  tx>ard 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Then  there  is  the  report  from  the  board  of  Army  and  Navv  officers 
elative  to  development  of  aeronautical  service,  dated  MWh  12, 
Ml  7.  We  went  into  all  the  questions  that  had  been  submitted  to  us, 
mil  under  one  clause  they  said  that  the  board  should  not  consider 
tself  limited  to  those  specific  subjects,  but  any  joint  subject  should 
>e  referred  to  it.  I  have  not  put  those  papers  in  here,  but  it  was 
referred  to  in  Admiral  Fullam's  testimonv  about  a  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  defense  of  our  own  coast.  That  is,  our  board  decided  on  a 
division  of  the  planting  of  mines,  the  placing  of  nets,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  patrol  of  the  nets  and  patrol  of  the  entrance,  and 
the  whole *thin£.  We  settled  any  question  that  was  referred  to  us. 
The  big.  joint  board  was  so  busy,  and  there  were  so  many  disputed 
questions,  that  if  anybody  had  anything  he  wanted  to  ask  about  int 
s*>  to  speak,  the  no  man's  land  of  the  service,  they  sent  it  to  us  and 
we  decided  it.    Right  or  wrong,  we  gave  a  decision.    That  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  put  that  in  with  the 
correspondence. 

Admiral  McKean.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  will  get  that.  I  dug  this  up,  about  the  air 
service.  The  misunderstanding  that  there  seems  to  have  been  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  admiral  was  at  sea  in  command  of 
ships.  This  joint  cooperation  was  decided  upon  in  the  different  naval 
districts  between  the  naval  commandant  and  the  military  com- 
mandant, and  it  was  covered  pretty  completely,  more  completely 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  understood  you.  Did  you  say 
t  he  admiral  was  at  sea  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Admiral  Fullam  was  in  command  of  a  ship  at 
sea.  He  had  the  command  of  the  whole  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  The 
district  commandant  had  command  of  his  district,  and  he  was  talking 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  military  division;  but  as  between 
the  commandant  at  Bremerton,  for  instance,  and  the  commandant  of 
that  district  there  was  perfect  coordination.  It  was  the  same  way  at 
San  Francisco,  in  the  twelfth  district,  I  will  put  that  report  in.  I 
have  put  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  joint  board. 

The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

B-2-17. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  W17. 

rr<»m    lioard  <>f  Armv  and  Navy  officers  relative  development  aeronautical  service. 
To   Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject .  Report  of  board. 

Reference:  Secretarv  of  Navy's  letter,  No.  26983-663;  3  Ops-17,  ML,  of  February  1, 
1917 

I.  The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  the  aeronautical  resoureee 
ipf  the  United  States  and  their  application  in  war  to  the  maximum  national  advantage 
•  an  be  accomplished  best  through  the  formulation  of  plans  and  regulations  for  the 
j'unt  development,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  aeronautical  services  of  the 
Vrmy  and  the  Navy  instead  of  by  the  separate  development  of  earh  service  within 
delimited  exact  areas  of  responsibility. 
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2.  While  the  operations  of  the  aeronautical  service  of  the  Navy  will  he  principally 
over  the  water  and  those  of  the  Army  principally  over  the  land,'  it  may  be  Haiti  tha: 
a  war  with  a  first-class  power  will  find  the  t  wo  services  constantly  operating  together 
The  coast  line  and  the  water  areas  adjacent  thereto  will  become  a  theater  of  joint 
operations  in  which  the  naval  aeronautical  service  will  take  precedence  prior  to  th' 
accomplishment  of  an  invasion,  and  subsequently  the  Army  aeronautical  service  will 
take  precedence  if  the  hostile  landing  be  accomplished,  but  in  either  case  each  nvrvir  * 
will  be  supplemental  and  supported  by  the  other. 

3.  For  the  above  reasons  the  board  believes  that  pilots  and  observers  for  both 
services  shoidd  be  trained  together,  so  that  each  service  may  effectively  supplement 
the  other  in  time  of  need;  that  joint  training  stations  should  be  located  on  or  near 
the  coast;  and  that  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
coast  stations  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  their  suitability  for  joint 
occupancy. 

4.  While  there  is  s  n  ample  field  for  each  service  to  proceed  along  its  own  lino  in  tie- 
development  of  the  types  of  aircraft  best  suited  to  meet  its  particular  need*.  the 
b«»ard  believes  that  the  types  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  at*  nearl  • 
alike  as  niav  be  consistent  with  the  particular  service  required  of  each;  that  the 
motive  machinery  and  control  should  be  standardized;  and  that  in  this  development 
there  should  be  had  the  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  and  joint  cooperation  that  now 
obtain  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  tint  Zeppelin.  The  board  believes,  also, 
that  if  either  service  should  establish  a  plant  for  the  construction  of  aeronautical 
machines  or  accessories,  the  other  service  should  be  privileged  to  use  it  under  such 
control  as  mav  he  deemed  necessary  by  the  service  constructing  the  plant. 

r>.  It  is  believed  to  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  specify  the  exact  line  at 
v, hich  the  operations  of  either  service  should  begin  or  end,  although  such  a  line,  i; 
drawn,  would  coincide  approximately  v  ith  the  coast  lines  of  continental  United 
States  and  of  each  of  the  overseas  psosessions;  the  Army  operating  oxer  the  land,  the 
Navy  over  the  sea.  but  each  extending  its  operations  locally  into  the  other  s  area 
occasion  requires.  Keepit  g  in  mind,  however,  that  the  t\u>  services  will  lie  called 
upon  in  many  cases  to  act  conjointly,  their  respective  responsibilities  and  spheres  «>i 
action  may  be  defined  in  general  as  follows: 

Army  responsibility:  on  Aircraft  opercti:  g  in  conjunction  with  the  mobile  army 
(b)  aircraft  required  for  fire  control  for  coast  defenses;  (r»  aircraft  required  for  the 
defense  of  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  cities,  shipbuildii  g  plants,  powder 
works,  or  other  similar  important  utilities,  whether  public  or  priv  ate,  that  are  located 
on  shore. 

Navy  responsibility:  («i  Aircraft  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet;  (6)  air- 
craft operating  from  shore  bases  for  overseas  scouting;  tr)  aircraft  operating  under  the 
commandants  of  naval  districts  and  advanced  buses. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  Army  to  defend  har- 
bors, eities,and  all  manufacturing,  or  other  utilities  that  are  located  on  shore,  and  that 
it  should  be  charged  w ith  the  organization  of  the  Aircraft  Service  for  this  puri>ose; 
and  that  the  operations  of  the  naval  aeronautical  service  will  be  principally  over  the 
sea,  although  it  will  require  bases  on  shore,  probably  under  the  commandant*  of 
naval  districts.  It  fhould  be  the  duty,  how  ever,  of  the  Army  and  naval  commandants 
in  coastal  ck-tricts  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  plans  of  each  other,  with  a  view- 
to  effective  coo pcration,  both  on  land  and  on  sea. 

7.  Replying  more  specifically  to  the  several  questions  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  indented  below,  the  lx>ard  is  of  the  opinion: 

(ui  The  res]K?etive  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Navy  Department  and  War  Depart- 
ment in  defense  against  air  attacks  of  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  stations 
in  particular. 

The  general  defense  of  these  stations  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Army.  The  neces- 
sity and  character  of  this  general  defense  will  differ  in  no  essential  respects  fn>m  those 
required  for  the  defense  of  any  other  inq>ortant  utility,  whether  public  or  private. 
The  loc  al  defense,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  antiaircraft  gurs,  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
local  c-ommander. 

(b)  To  what  extent  the"  general  defense  renders  local  defense  against  air  attac  k 
unnecessary. 

The  more  complete  the  general  defense  the  more  secure  will  be  the  individual 
station  or  other  similar  utility.  In  general,  however,  such  local  defense  should  be 
confined  to  the  provision  of  antiaircraft  guns.  Aircraft,  became  »f  their  mobility, 
should  not  in  general  l>e  distributed  and  immobilized  by  assignment  to  the  local 
defense  of  a  particular  utility. 

(c)  The  methods  of  cooperation  to  be  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  general  and  local  plans  for  this  branch  of  defense  and  for  "the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  reports  on  training  of  personnel  and  development  of  material  for  this  purpose. 
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since  ihi<  question  refers  exclusively  to  operations  on  shore.  Army  plans  should 
•ike  pre<*cdcnee,  and  naval  plans  should  simply  supplement  Army  plans  when 
jfi-f-swirv  for  the  defense  of  naval  utilities.  The  local  commanders  should  exchange 
1  >ta  and  plans  The  naval  commanders  should  adjust  their  local  plans  to  the  general 
nla.ii  i»f  the  Army  commanders  for  local  defense.  • 

</ :  The  advisability  of  standardizing  material  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

ti\ ely.  for  defense  against  aircraft. 
Th»i  type*  of  aircraft  motors,  machinery,  radio  sets,  bombs,  and  other  accessories 
-h-'uM  be  standardized  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  particular  service 
that  will  l*»  required  of  them.  Standardization  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  defense 
&\r-±inst  aircraft  i«  desirable,  but  homogeneitv  of  guns  and  ammunition  within  each 
-  rvice  i>  of  more  imp  >rtanee  than  homogeneity  of  guns  and  ammunition  used  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  defence  against  aircraft  on  shore. 

'    The  mission  of  Army  aircraft  operating  over  the  sea. 

For  the  service  of  security  and  information  for  the  territorial  commander,  and  for 
tirc-oontml  purp  **e*  for  the  local  Coa*t  Artillery  commanders,  and  for  affording  aid  and 
a-«i««t.anc»»  u,  l»th  the  Army  and  the  Navv  in  scouting  and  offensive  measures  when 
"jH^rati  tn."  of  the  enemy  are  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  coast. 

f>  What  is  the  mission  of  Navy  aircraft  operating  from  shore  stations? 
T*>  scout  for  and  rep  >rt  movements  of  enemy  forces  at  sea;  to  attack  enemy  forces 
at  wa;  and  to  assist  the  Army  when  operations  of  the  enemy  are  in  the  immediate 
vi«-initv  «.f  the  coast. 

</  »  Rule-!  fv,r  the  cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  when  their  missions  overlap 
•  <r  u-ben  the  situation  requires  cooperation  either  in  offense  or  defense— 

I  •  When  it  appears  to  any  local  commander,  either  Army  or  Navy,  that  the  assist- 
ance of  l-x-al  aircraft  of  the'other  service  is  needed,  he  should  communicate  in  the 
most  direct  manner  p  wsible  with  the  local  commander  of  the  other  service,  and  the 
two  commanders  should  arrange  for  action  by  the  local  aircraft  so  as  best  to  advance 
tbe  general  situation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States: 

-  >  Both  commanders  should  accept  as  the  basis  of  their  decision  in  all  matters 
tbe  general  military  situation  rather  than  the  special  situation  of  either  the  Army  or 
N  aw: 

:t'  In  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  duties  assigned  to  the  Army,  the  Army 
•but Id  control  the  flights; 

■■  4  '  In  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  duties  assigned  to  the  Navy,  the  Navy 
-hould  control  the  flights. 

h  \  The  respective  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  in  defense 
acainst  land  attacks  on  shore  stations  in  general  and  naval  shore  stations  in  particular. 

The  defense  of  all  stations  on  shore  against  land  attack  Bhould  rest  with  the  Army, 
except  that  measures  taken  within  the  limits  of  a  naval  station  for  the  security  of  that 
station  should  1k»  controlled  by  the  Navy. 

■  !  •  The  methods  of  cooperation  of  local  Army  and  Navy  commanders  (1)  in  joint 
plan  making.  (2)  in  joint  formulation  and  solution  of  problems,  (3)  in  local  maneuvers, 
<  4  in  operations. 

1 1 1  A  permanent  joint-planning  committee  should  be  organized  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  each  naval  district,  which  committee  should  propose  and  solve 
comprehensive  problems  of  local  defense  requiring  cooperation  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  within  such  limits. 

■  2-  All  problems  in  cooperation  that  mav  arise  from  time  to  time  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  joint-planning  committee.  The  joint-plans  committee  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  joint  plans  for  war.  The  members  of  the  committee  should  consult  on 
all  questions  with  their  commanding  officers  in  order  that  the  views  of  responsible 
officers  shall  receive  expression  in  the  preliminary  plans.  Local  plans  formulated 
by  the  joint  committee  should  be  revised  as  necessary  and  adopted  by  the  senior 
local  commanders  of  the  two  services. 

<3  Joint  plans  for  local  maneuvers  which  will  stimulate  to  actual  war  conditions, 
and  which  will  involve  the  cooperation  of  the  two  services,  should  be  frequently 
plann^l  and  carried  into  execution. 

4  >  The  joint  plans  prepared  as  above,  and  perfected  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
sained  in  maneuvers,  should  form  a  basis  for  joint  operations  in  war. 

S.  In  order  to  insure  effective  cooperation  in  the  development  and  standardiza- 
tion of  material,  the  board  recommends 

i  a  i  That  the  Army  and  Navy  cooperate  under  the  Navy  Department  in  the  develop- 
ment of  types  of  hydroaeroplanes  after  the  manner  already  prescribed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  Zeppelin. 
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(b)  That,  similarly,  the  Army  and  Navy  cooperate  under  the  War  Department  in 
the  development  of  types  of  land  aeroplanes. 
Signed : 

Gkohok  O.  Squirr. 
Brigadier  General ,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  Army. 

Stanley  D.  Emdick. 
Major,  Coast  Artillery  Corp*. 

Dan  T.  Moore. 

Major,  Genera/  Staff. 

<}eo.  R.  Marvell, 

Captain,  U.  S.  Nary. 

Hugh  Rodman. 

Captain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

J.  S.  McKkan. 

Captain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Approved: 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Approved : 

J08EPHU8  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  McKean.  Here  is  B-2-18,  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  prepared  in  my  office.  It  is  a  history,  the  whole  storr 
up  to  that  date.    This  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

B-2-18. 

June  25,  1917. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject:  Naval  aeronautics. 

HISTORY  OP  NAVAL  AERONAUTICS. 

1.  Aeronautics  in  the  Navv  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  work  hv  the  Navy 
placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  I>ater  it  appeared  more  desirable  to  place 
Aeronautics  under  Operations,  and  an  office  of  Aeronautics  under  Operations  was 
created.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  office  of  Aeronautics  was  abolished,  and  Aero- 
nautics became  an  integral  part  of  Operations.  It  then  was  handled  in  the  same 
wav  as  any  other  regular  branch  of  the  naval  service,  that  is,  by  the  bureau  method 
Policies,  plans,  and  operations  were  prepared  in  Operations,  and  the  material  supplies 
were  handled  by  the  bureaus  concerned,  and  personnel  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

2.  The  act  of  August  29,  1916,  created  a  Naval  Flying  Corps,  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  draw  up  the  necessary  plans  and  regulations  to  put  this  act  into 
effect.  The  law  was  construed  in  different  ways  by  different  officers,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  the  law  into  effective  operation.  The  same  act  of  August  29. 
1916,  also  created  the  Naval  Reserve,  including  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps, 
and  this  part  of  the  law  was  effectively  operative,  and  has  been  used  to  build  up  the 
personnel  required  for  the  rapid  expansion  during  the  present  emergency. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT. 

3.  The  department  has  consistently  had  in  view  the  development  of  aircraft  for 
use  in  connection  with  other  operations  of  the  naval  forces: 

First.  For  starting  from  aboard  ship,  and  returning  to  the  ship,  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  information,  controlling  the  fire  of  our  own  guns,  and  opposing  enemy 
craft  being  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Second.  For  use  over  the  sea,  starting  from  shore  coastal  air  stations  in  connection 
with  the  naval  district  surface  patrol  craft,  in  locating  and  destroying  enemy  surface 
or  submarine  craft. 

4.  A  catapult  has  been  developed  for  launching  heavier-tlian-air  craft  from  ships. 
It  has  been  installed  on  three  snips,  and  a  fourth  installation  has  been  authorized. 
This  catapult  is  necessarily  somewhat  bulky  in  order  to  accommodate  the  size  of 
machine  now  in  use,  and  a  smaller  machine,  which  will  permit  the  use  of  a  much 
smaller  launching  way.  is  therefore  being  developed  in  order  that  machines  can  be 
assigned  to  vessels  having  less  space  available. 
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V  Kit«»  balloon*  have  been  successfully  used  by  us  aboard  ship  for  spotting  in 
°une«*tion  with  fire  control,  and  are  now  being  further  developed  for  this  use. 

The  development  of  aircraft  for  use  at  sea  is  much  more  difficult  than  lor  use 
•vf*r  land,  but  from  latest  information  received  this  country  is  as  far  advanced  in 
yp*»*  a*  any  country  abroad,  and  with  the  impetus  given  to  manufacturers  by  the 
"»ro«**»nt  demand*  much  more  rapid  development  is  hoped  for. 

A  nonrigid  dirigible  is  Ining  developed  for  use  from  air  stations.  The  first  one 
j*  now  being  tested,  and  several  more  have  been  ordered.  In  addition  the  plans  of 
au«*t  type  of  nonrigid  dirigible  used  in  England  have  l>een  received  and  are  l>eing 
>»ti!«idered  in  connection  with  future  development  of  this  type. 

The  number  of  aircraft  now  in  service  and  under  construction  as  follows: 


In  service. 

Under  con- 
struction. 

!**»pl»IM»  

42 

220 

K«e  balloon*  

5 

12 

Krw  balloon*  

1 

1 

N  .nirijod  dirigiMte  ( hi  Imps )  . . 

1 

40 

3 

2 

TRAINING  PERSONNEL. 

N.  When  war  was  declare*!  it  was  desired  to  expand  the  training  of  naval  aviators 
»;*  much  as  the  facilities  available  permitted.  Due  to  shortage  of  regular  line  officers 
in  the  service  it  was  considered  impracticable  to  assign  any  additional  line  officers  to 
aviation  instruction.  Numerous  applications  have  Wen  received  from  civilians  to 
j<»in  the  naval  service  for  special  duty  in  aviation. 

10.  The  l»est  of  the  applicants  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve  <claw»  4  of  Naval  Reserve  Force  for  aviation  duties),  and  these  men  are  being 
•  •nleretl  to  training  as  rapidly  as  the  available  facilities  permit.    In  addition  to  Pen- 
H&cola  Wing  supplied  with  as  many  as  can  he  hand  lea.  training  camps  have  l>een 
established  at  Squantum.  Mass..  and  Bav  Shore.  L.  I.;  an  officer  has  been  detailed 
t*i  supervise  training  at  a  camp  established  by  private  enterprise,  first  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla..  and  later  moved  to  Huntington.  L.  I.:  a  contract  had  been  made  with  the 
Otniae  Co.  for  the  training  of  20  aviators  at  their  field  at  Newport  News.  Va..  under 
the  supervision  of  a  naval  officer,  and  the  question  of  increasing  the  number  at  this 
point  is  now  under  consideration:  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  (ioodvear 
Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  at  Akron.  Ohio,  for  the  training  at  that  point  of  20  dirigible  pilots; 
100  men  and  4  officers  have  been  sent  to  France;  the  question  of  sending  men  to 
Kngland  or  giving  their  men  preliminary  training  in  this  country  has  been  considered  r 
and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  send  20  men  to  Camp  Borden.  Canada,  in 
connection  with  100  Army  men  for  preliminary  training,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  broader  view  of  training  methods. 

1 1 .  The  number  now  under  training  as  aviators  is  as  follows:  Pensacola.  45;  Squan- 
tum. 25:  Newport  News.  20.  Bay  Shore.  25;  Huntington.  27:  Akron.  20:  France.  104; 
Tamp  Bonlen.  20:  a  total  of  18H." 

There  are  also  under  training  350  student  airmen  for  seaplane  and  dirigible  crews. 

As  the  men  in  the  reserve  qualify  as  aviators  it  is  the  intention  to  commission  them 
ax  enaurns  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  (class  5  of  Reserve  Force),  making  them 
available  for  general  service  in  that  corps. 

12.  In  addition  to  those  now  under  training,  men  are  being  enrolled  and  will  be 
♦•ailed  to  active  servi<*e  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taken  care  of.  The  two  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  calling  more  men  immediately  are  (1)  Lack  of  instructors.  (2)  lack  of  aircraft. 
A* 'aviator*  are  qualified  they  will  be  used  as  instructors  for  others,  and  in  this  way 
thw  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

13.  Additional  seaplanes  are  being  procured  as  fast  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Army. 

14.  Representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  Mr.  Boiling  of  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Kurope.  They  form  a  joint  board  to  investi- 
gate and  facilitate  purchase  of  such  types  of  airplanes  and  engines  as  have  been  found 
best  by  the  allies  in  war  use.  Such  information  and  types  could  not  be  obtained 
while  this  <-ountry  remained  neutral. 

15.  In  addition  to  cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy,  there  has  been  established,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  a  closer  cooperation  and  understanding 
with  manufacturers. 
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TRAINING  STATIONS. 

1G.  The  United  States  Navy  aeronautic  .station  at  Pensacola  is  being  enlarged  by 
addition  of  permanent  hangafs  for  54  seaplanes,  and  temporary  hangars  for  12  sea 

})lanes.  This  will  give  a  hangar  rapacity  for  92  seaplanes.  Landing  beaoh  and 
abilities  for  a  second  flight  area  are  being  prepared  in  the  upper  bay,  in  order  to  double 
the  number  of  airplanes  that  can  be  simultaneously  in  use  for  training  without  ovft- 
crowding  the  air.  Construction  of  quarters  for  1.000  additional  men  is  also  bedn? 
expedited.    Other  general  construction  work  is  in  progress. 

17.  A  temporary  single  hangar  and  a  permanent  six-airplane  hangar  are  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  naval  air  station  at  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island.  Capacities  of  all  a 
stations  for  training  purposes  are  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  deliveries  of  seaplane- 
warrant. 

18.  Establishment  of  a  training  station  at  North  Island,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  is  under 
consideration. 

NAVAL  COASTAL  AIR  STATIONS. 

19.  According  to  the  recommendations  of  a  joint  board  of  Army  and  Navy  officer*, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  cognizance  of 
aircraft  has  been  apportioned  as  follows: 

"Army  responsibility:  (a)  Aircraft  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  mobile 
army;  (6)  aircraft  required  for  fire  control  for  coast  defenses;  (c)  aircraft  required  for 
the  defense  of  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  cities,  shipbuilding  plants,  powder 
works,  or  other  similar  important  utilities,  whether  public  or  private,  that  are  located 
on  shore. 

'  Navy  responsibility:  (a)  Aircraft  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  fleets;  (b) 
aircraft  operating  from  shore  bases  for  overseas  scouting;  (r)  aircraft  operating  under 
the  commandants  of  naval  districts  and  advanced  bases. 

"<>.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  Army  to  defend 
harbors,  cities,  and  all  manufacturing  or  other  utilities  that  are  located  on  shore, 
and  that  it  should  be  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  aircraft  service  for  this 
purpose:  and  that  the  operations  of  the  naval  aeronautical  sen  ice  will  be  principally 
over  the  sea,  although  it  will  require  bases  on  shore,  probably  under  the  commandants 
of  naval  districts.  It  should  be  the  duty,  however,  of  the  Army  and  naval  comman- 
dants in  coastal  districts  to  familiarize  tnemselves  with  the  plans  of  each  other,  with 
a  view  to  effective  cooperation,  both  on  land  and  on  sea.'* 

20.  The  cognizance  of  the  Navy  requires  the  establishment  of  coastal  air  stations 
as  bases  for  aircraft  operating  in  connection  with  the  naval  district  surface  patrol 
craft,  or  vessels  of  high  sea  fleet  operating  near  shore.  Strategic  localities,  and  sites 
in  these  loca'ities  have  been  selected  by  joint  Array  and  Navy  boards,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

21.  Sites  have  been  selected  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  construct 
air  stations  at  the  following  points:  Montauk  Point,  Rockaway  Beach,  Cape  May, 
Hampton  Roads,  Kev  West,  and  Coco  Solo  Point,  Panama. 

The  following  additional  locations  have  been  decided  upon:  San  Diego,  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Port  Angeles. 

The  following  are  still  being  investigated:  New  England  coast,  vicinity  of  Savan- 
nah, Gulf  coast,  and  West  Indies. 

22.  Additional  intermediate  temporary  stations  would  be  needed  if  enemy  opera- 
tions were  conducted  on  our  coast,  but  these  could  be  established  as  the  situation 
demanded. 

23.  When  these  coastal  stations  are  completed  and  nut  in  operation  they  will  be 
utilized  to  assist  in  carrying  on  advanced  training,  which  will  increase  the  output 
of  the  regular  training  stations. 

PROPOSED  AERONAUTIC  LEGISLATION. 

24.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  December,  19H»,  directed  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  Congress  which  could  be  substituted  for  the  bill  contained  in 
act  of  August  29.  The  draft  of  this  bill  is  still  under  consideration,  but  owing  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  it  has  not  vet  taken  form. 

25.  It  does  not  appear  desirable  to  place  the  aeronautic  activities  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  under  one  head.  The  only  part  of  these  activities  which  it  seems  could  be 
jointly  operated  is  the  supply  of  material,  and  this  is  not  really  more  similar  than 
some  other  supplies  of  material  which  have  been  obtained,  and  are  being  obtained 
separately  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  without  interference  or  friction. 
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2»>.  The  milium-  aeronautic  activities  of  the  two  service?  are  entirely  dissimilar, 
in«i  the-  personnel*  requires  different  training.  For  useful  operation  the  naval  aero- 
iAMtic  forces  must  he  directly  under  the  Navy,  and  the  same  seems  to  apply  to  the 
Vnny. 

~T    In  Knglaud  at  the  beginning  ( f  the  pnwnt  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  a 
"•>iuhim*rl  training  school,  hut  this  was  afterwards  ahandoned  on  account  of  the  dif- 
<*rent  training  required.    The  division  of  aeronautic  cognizance  abroad  is  practically 
hut  roc*onimended  hy  the  joint  l>oard  on  cognizance  as  quoted  ahove. 

.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  effort*  < /  the  Army  and  Navy  along  aeronautic  lines, 
•**v»*rai  joint  hoards  have  been  appointed.    These  hoards  are: 

1  o  )  The  Joint  Army  and  Navv  Hoard  on  Aeronautic  Cognizance.  This  hoard  con- 
*i«lor»  all  questions  concerning  the  hroad  principles  and  the  divisions  of  cognizance. 

I  h\  Joint  Anny  and  Navy  Zeppelin  Hoard,  headed  hy  Chief  Constructor  D.  W. 
Taylor.    This  board  has  the'duty  of  developing  the  large  rigid  type  of  airship  for  both 

»<->  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical  Hoard,  headed  by  Maj.  H.  D.  Foulois.  This 
txtard  considers  all  questions  of  tvpe.  designs,  specifications,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions covering  these  matters.  This  l>oard  has  the  direct  cooperation  of  the  Aircraft 
Prtniuction  Hoard  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

I I  \»  considered  that  these  three  boards  closely  bind  the  aeronautic  activities  of  the 
two  s**rvice*.  and  receive  the  mcst  effective  cooperation  that  can  possibly  be  obtained 
in  any  way. 

29.  The  establishment  of  any  aeronautic  department  at  the  present  time  should  be 
for  the  sole  reason  of  obtaining  greater  war  efficiency.  Greater  efficiency  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  keeping  the  various  war  activities  more  united  under  one  head*;  and.  at  the 
front  one  man  must  be  in  command  on  shore  and  one  at  sea. 

30.  The  plea  for  having  a  separate  command  for  the  air  does  not  hold  good  because 
in  the  present  state  of  development  of  aircraft  (and  any  that  can  be  now  foreseen)  the 
air  service  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Hattles  may  be  fought  in  the 
air.  to  maintain  superiority  in  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  some 
form  to  assist  the  main  forces  on  land  or  sea.  but  such  battles  may  be  likened  to  scout- 
ing cavalry  engagements  incidental  to  the  main  battle. 

31.  The  natural  dwelling  place  of  man  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  wars  must 
he  decided  at  this  locality. 

32.  The  surface  of  the  water  has  become  a  well -developed  route  of  transportation  of 
supplies  t»etween  the  different  portions  of  the  land. 

33.  When  the  air  becomes  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  or  a  means  of  transporting  heavy 
freight  between  such  dwelling  places,  then  aeronautics  will  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  establishing  a  separate  department  of  aeronautics,  but  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  tnis  is  impossible  now. 

34.  As  submarines  work  in  three  dimensions  the  same  as  aircraft,  the  same  reason 
applies  to  establishing  a  separate  department  for  that  branch  of  the  service. 

35.  \Vhate^e^  may  he  the  commercial  development  and  usefulness  of  aircraft  after 
the  war.  their  usefulness  now  is  for  military  purposes  auxiliary  to  main  oreraiior  s. 

3H.  Aircraft  perform  no  independent  major  operations.  E\on  their  independent 
raids  are  not  major  operations,  and  are  not  their  most  important  j»erformance.  Their 
greatest  function  is  tiiat  of  rendering  serv  ice  to  other  military  or  naxal  forces.  This 
service  includes  pro\iding  of  information  by  reconnaissance  of  scouiirp,  and  by  spot- 
ting oi  gunfire,  it  includes  also  protective  sen  ice  in  the  pre\entingof  eremy  aircraft 
from  securing  information  for  enemy  forces. 

37.  The  primary  duty  of  aircraft  for  sen  ice  over  water  is  with  the  fleets,  rendering 
such  information  and  protection  service,  or  with  the  naval  coast  defeme  on  similar 
dutv,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  as  to  submarines.  For  unity  of  effort 
such  auxiliary  service  should  be  under  naval  command.  Until  primary  operation 
becomes  a  preponderant  function  of  naval  aircraft,  the  control  of  such  aircraft  should 
remain  with  the  Navy. 

3S.  The  necessity  for  a  complete  change  of  our  whole  system,  probably  resulting 
in  temporary  disorganization  and  delay  at  this  critical  stage  of  the  var.  to  recure 
cooperation  which  already  exif-ts  is  not  seen,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  lay  a*ide  for  the  present  the  proposed  legislation  for  the 
reation  of  a  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

The  next  is  a  memorandum  of  April  3,  1920,  also  prepared  in  my 
office,  showing  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  naval  service  from 
vear  to  vear,  starting  in  1912  with  $25,000,  and  running  up  to  1920. 
tt  is  as  follows: 
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11-2-1 9. 

April  3.  19'JO. 

Memorandum  for:  Admiral  J.  S.  McKean.  Unite<l  States  Navy. 
Subject:  Funds  appropriated  for  aviation  in  the  naval  service. 

1.  Ab  directed  by  you,  1  submit  below  a  list  showing  funds  appropriated  for  a\  iati- 1 
in  the  naval  service: 


Fiscal  yoar. 


Popart  mental  supervision. 


1!»12  

I'M',  

1**14  

I'M.")  

if,it;  

I. '17  

1"17-|N. . . 

!<»17-is  do. 

l*»»7-is  <io. 

1«»1H   

1919  do. 

11W  do. 


Ilun-an  of  Navigation  

...do  

.  ...do  

....(In  

r),u»f  of  Naval  owralinns. 

.do.  

.  ..do  


Appropriation  act. 


Naval  

..'In  

.....Jo     .. 

....do  

Naval  (miohli"  iH'il  buhwirrs) 

Naval  

...do  

F.tncm'orv  

I'ru'ent  di'fln«'ii(  v  

Naval  "  

..dr.   

...do   


Note.— By  act  of  February  25.  1919,  $97,000,000  of  aviation  appropriations  for  th- 
years  1917-18.  1918,  and  1919  was  repealed,  and  therefore  that  amount  should 
deducted  from  the  total  appropriated  for  those  years. 
Respectfully. 

(Signed)  Lank  Lac  y 

Notk.—  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  years  1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  19K 
1917,  1917  18.  1918.  1919.  and  1920  was  $314,071.1 19;  $97,000,000  subtracted  from  thb 
amount  leaves  the  amount  $217,071,119. 

War  appropriation*. 

1917   $3,500,0011 

f  5,  133,0<>i 

1917-18  {  ll,OO0,00>| 

\  3,  OOO.  Oof, 

1918   45,OOO,00i| 

1919   220,  3H3,  lis 

■  -       ■  — — 

Total   288,  016.  lis 

Less   97,  OOO.  00>J 

Total   191,016,119 

Of  the  $220,000,000  in  1919.  $97,000,000  was  not  expended  or  obligated,  and  thai 
was  turned  bark,  so  that  your  total  expenditures  of  appropriations  up  to  date  ar*- 
$191,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  date?  Do  vou  mean  this  date,  the  date  of  that  memoran 
dum? 

Admiral  McKean.  Up  to  date.    That  is.  including  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  dated  April  5.  1920.  prepared  at  my  request,  of  aviation, 
which  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  data  you  asked  for  in  regard  to  aviation  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  for  1917  and  1918.    This  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

B-2-20. 

Memorandum. 

April  5,  1920 

For:  Admiral  J.  S.  McKean,  United  States  Navy. 

Subject:  Statistics  of  aviation  personnel  and  material  1917  and  1918. 

1-.  As  directed  by  you,  statistics  of  aviation  personnel  and  material  are  submitted 
below: 

Pertonnd.— April  (i.  1917:  Officers,  38;  men,  103.    November  11,  1918:  Navu/ 
aviators.  l.(>5(>;  ground  officers.  1,349;  student  officers,  3,912:  officer  total.  fi.i»17 
Enlisted  men.  43.452.    Officers  and  men  sent  abroad  during  war:  Officers.  1.237; 
enlisted  men  (aviation  ratings),  8.215;  enlisted  men  (aviation  duty,  miscellaneous 
ratings).  8,072. 
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Matmal. — Heavicr-than-air  craft  on  hand  and  on  order  April  l>,  1917.  and  November 
tl.  1918 


On  hand. 

On  ordor. 

i 

April,  1  Novrm- 
1917.      Ut,  191.S- 

April. 
1917. 

Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

Klving  boats  

ft        1, 170 
3  242 

■ 

1,921 
102 
10 

plann  

Lightor-than-air  craft  on  hand  and  on  order: 


On  hand. 


On  order. 


Krf*  1*1  loons 
Kite 

IHripbl«. 


April, 
1§17. 

Novem- 
ber, 191V 

April. 
1917. 

Novem- 
ber, 191S. 

0 



10 

0 

0 

2 

205 

3 

0 

1 

15 

13 

30 

Statitin*.— Number  of  shore  stations  maintained  for  aviation  at  home  and  abroad  on 
April  <i,  11H7.  and  the  same  as  of  November  11.  1918:  April  6,  1917,  one  station  at 
IVnsao>ia.  Fla..  November  11.  1918  (total  54)--  Number  of  stations  in  the  United 
States.  23:  number  of  stations  abroad.  31. 

2.  The  above  gives  the  information  available  from  the  records  of  this  office.  On 
a*  count  of  the  fact  that  the  aviation  work  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  de- 
partment, data  relative  to  personnel  and  material  by  classes  is  only  available  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Division  of  Material,  respectively. 
Respectfully. 

(Signed)         Lane  Lacy. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  "on  order"  mean,  under  process  of 
construction  i 

Admiral  McKean.  Under  contract,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  necessarily  under  construction? 

Admiral  McKean.  You  could  not  tell.  After  they  got  started  and 
really  going,  it  did  not  take  long;  but  they  were  under  contract  and 
the  date  of  delivery  was  set  in  all  cases,  just  like  shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  when  those  particular  planes 
were  delivered  * 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir.  They  could  get  that  out  of  aero- 
nautics. They  have  the  history  of  every  aircraft,  just  the  same  as  we 
have  of  even-  ship,  the  date  of  contract  and  the  date  of  delivery,  and 
whether  expended,  or  whatever  happened  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a  list  showing  month  by 
month  the  planes  that  were  delivered. 

Admiral  McKean.  What  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  Month  by  month  from  April  6,  1917.  to  the  time 
of  the  armistice  in  1918. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  a  list  showing  when  those  stations  were 
established. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keyes.  What  constitutes  a  station  ?  Are  they  different 
kinds  and  different  sizes  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  quarters  for  the  men,  the  hangars;  if  you 
have  lighter  than  air  and  heavier  than  air  hangars  for  both  types  of 
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machines;  launching  ways;  and  your  hydrogen  plant.  The  biggesr 
thing  is  the  quarters  for  officers  and  men  and  their  accommodations. 

Senator  Keyes.  You  would  have  all  that  before  you  would  desig- 
nate it  a  station,  would  you? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  usually  started  with  a  piece  of  canvas  an<: 
one  machine,  and  then  let  it  grow. 

Senator  Keyes.  I   was  wondering,   when   you   say   <J station, 
whether  you  really  had  the  station  in  active  operation  or  whether 
it  was  something  simlpy  designated  as  a  station  hut  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  as  you  say. 

Admiral  McKean.  No f  there  was  personnel  and  material  oper- 
ating from  each  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  Please  have  the  list  requested  show  when  the  sta- 
tions were  in  operation. 

Admiral  McKean.  That  is,  the  dates  of  establishment  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dates  when  they  were  actually  in  oper- 
ation ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  can  add  the  number  of  personnel  at  each  of 
these  stations  also. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Admiral  McKean.  'I'hat  is  statistical  data,  showing  the  two  elates. 
I  think  that  is  all  with  reference  to  aviation. 

Now,  in  particular,  with  reference  to  Admiral  Sims's  testimony  as 
to  ships  that  should  have  been  in  Europe  April  6,  1918,  one  year  after 
the  war,  etc.,  I  have  taken  a  number  of  quotations  from  Admiral 
Sims's  testimony  which  the  committee  will  recall.    Here  is  the  first : 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  up  to  the  first  year  of  the  war  we 
did  not  have  much  more  than  100  shine  of  all  classes  on  the  other  side,  and  there  wm 
not  a  single  ship  that  was  not  available  or  could  have  been  available  to  be  over  their 
in  the  firat  15  days  of  the  war.  Now  there  is  the  whole  point  of  all  my  statement  and  of 
my  criticism. 

Then  from  another  place  in  his  testimony  I  quote  as  follows: 

The  country  had  already  gone  into  war  on  the  6th  of  April.  If  these  vessels  had 
sailed  that  night,  and  there  is  no  Gods  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  ready 
to  sail,  and  gotten  into  the  thing  by  the  end  of  April,  the  decrease  in  the  losses  you 
speak  of  in  July,  would  have  begun  then,  and  we  would  have  saved  2,500,000  and  we 
would  have  been  able  to  put  an  army  into  France  by  May  1,  1918.  of  a  million  men 

Then  here  is  another  quotation: 

We  declared  war  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  there  wa*  not  a  single  force  on  the  oth«.-r 
side  until  the  4th  of  May.    What  do  you  know  about  that  for  preparation  for  war 
And  I  can  give  you  the  dates  when  they  arrived — another  bunch  of  ships— and  J 
ran  show  you  that  after  two  months  there  were  only  30  destroyers  there.    I  can  nhow 
you  that  at  the  end  of  a  whole  year  there  were  approximately  120  vessels  of  all  classes,, 
including  supplv  ships.    Not  one  of  those  ships  was  built  since  the  war.    There  was 
no  rea«*on  why  they  could  not  have  been  all  sent  over  immediately  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  and  if  they  had  been  there  we  would  have  put  the  submarine  campaign 
out  of  operation  and  decreased  the  losses.    I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  rend 
them  over  there.    The  good  Ix>rd  only  knows  why  they  did  not  send  them  over  there, 
but  they  did  not  send  them  at  all. 

Then  here  is  another  quotation: 

There  was  a  war  going  on  over  there  and  they  did  not  send  the  ships  over.    It  was 
months  before  any  of  them  got  there. 

There  is  appended  hereto  an  official  list  of  vessels  in  European 
waters  on  April  6,  1918.  This  list  shows  that  on  that  date  there 
were  139  United  States  vessels  of  all  classes  engaged  in  antisubmarine 
and  convoy  work.    This  list  shows  the  dates  of  sailing  and  dates  of 
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irrival  of  all  vessels  which  were  owned  by  the  Government  on  April 
>.  H»17,  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war.  It  also  shows  the  date 
»f  commissioning  of  new  vessels  built  during  the  first  vear  of  the 
var.  It  also  shows  the  date  of  purchase  of  private  vessefs  which  did 
lot  belong  to  the  Government  on  April  6,  1917. 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  50  destroyers,  six  of  which  were  not  built 
when  we  went  into  the  World  War. 

And  there  wv  not  a  .*intfle  ship  that  was  not  available  or  could  not  have  been  avail- 
it. le  to  be  over  there  in  the  first  15  days  of  the  war.  Now.  there  is  the  whole  point 
t>f  my  statement  and  of  my  critieifm. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  that  quotation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  ships  over  on  April  6,  1918  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  list  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Li*t  of  i€*sth  in  Europtnn  noUrt  Apr.  6,  191V. 


DaU  of 


I'E^T*i>Vr.** 


B*m  bridge . 

Barry  

Dafe  

I  »«eatur  

Mirdonough . 

Isabel  

Stewart  

Trutun  

W! 


.-mith 
L 


Aug.  1,1917 

 do  

 do  

...do  

Jan.  16,191ft 
Jan.  17,1918 
Jan.  16,191ft 
Aug.  31,1917 

Jan.  16,l«is 
July  16,1917 
.do 


Date  of  ar- 
rival In 
Europe. 


Date  ofar- 


Oct.  20, 191 : 

 do...... 


I  Test  on  

Klussrr   

Rrtd  

i  wilding 

[>ravtot»  

Roe  

Terry  

Sterett  

Mr  i  all  

HilTTOWS. .  . 

Warrington. 


July  22,1917 

Julv  30,1917 

Julv  21,1917 

Mav  21,1917 

...:ao..  


do 

...do  

Feb.  20,1918 

 do  

Feb.  9. 191ft 
'Sept.  17,1917 

....do  

Feb.    9, 1918 
i  July  26,1917 
do. 


•Julv  31,1917 
}  Aug.  12.1917 
1  Julv  31,1917 
June  1,1917 

 do  


Allen   June  14,1917 

Wilkes  do  

Shaw  (commissioned 

Apr.  9.  1917)   June  17.1917 

Caldwell  (commis- 
sioned Dec.  1, 1917)  Feb.  14, 191ft 

Stockton  (oornmiv 
stoned    Nov.  26, 

1917)   Jan.   30, 191ft 

Manley  (commis- 
sioned   Oct.  15, 

1917)   Nov.  24,1917 


July  5,1917 
Do. 


July 
Mar 


6,1917 
5,191ft 


TEN  1>EHS. 


Melville   Mav 


Feb.  12,191ft 
Dec.  6,1917 


Trippe 


V 
Jarv 


Jt-nklns  

Cassin   

'iimminr  

I  k)«nn  (commis- 
sioned Mav  2ft,  1917). 


Nov. 

J  i:i 

Mav 

Jan. 

June 

Mav 

Nov. 

May 

June 

May 

June 

Mav 

Jan. 

Mav 

May 

M  i\ 


9.191'. 

9,191ft 
21,1917 
17, 191ft 
24,1917 
21,1917 

9, 1917 
21,1917 
17,1917 
21,1917 
14,1917 
25, 1917 

9. 191ft 
21,1917 

7,1917 
15, 1917 


I>ec. 

Feb. 

June 

Feb. 

July 

June 

Dec. 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

Feb. 

June 

Mav 

Mav 


13,1917 
6,191ft 
9. 1917 

22,191ft 
5,1917 
1,1917 

13,1917 
1,1917 
5,1917 
1.1917 
6,1917 

11.1917 
6,191ft 
1,1917 

21,1917 

24,1917 


Dixie  

Panther  

Kushnell.  . . 
Prometheus. 
Tonopah . . . 


OVNBOAT3. 


Sarramento. 
Machias... 

(  a  tine  

Nadiville... 
Wheeling... 
Marietta.... 
I'a.lucah 


Mav 
Julv 

Oct 

Dec. 
Jan. 


July 
Julv 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Auk. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


11,1917 
31,1917 
30, 1917 
12,1917 
5,1917 
7,191ft 


May 
Jutie 

Aug. 
<  >ct. 
Feb. 


24,1917 
li.1917 
12,1917 
27, 1917 
11,191ft 


22,1917 
.»0,1917 
1,1917 
2,1917 
31,1917 
13,1917 
20, 1917 


iMirx-an 

V  vlwin  

l*arker  

Henham  

Match  

O'Brien  . 
\ich<J*on  . 
Wm  -low- 
Mr  Doural 
(  u-h.in*  . 
Knr-<on 

Turker  

Com  ham 


«>ct 
t)rt 
Jan. 


Oct. 
Mav 


\\  ad^wort  h . 
W  ainvrtfht . 

"•amson  . 

Kowao  , 

Davi?  


lft, 1917 
31,1917 
4,191ft 
June  16.1917 
Mav  15,1917 
25, 1917 
15,1917 

do  

Mav  7,1917 
Apr.  24,1917 
Mav  15,1917 
May  7,1917 
do 

Apr    24. 1917 

 do  

....do  

....do  

Mav  15,1917 
Mav  7, 1917 
Apr.  24,1917 


Nov 
Nov 
Jan. 
Julv 
Mar 
Nov 
Mav 


\  1917 
15,1917 
16, 191s 
6,  1917 
24,1917 
.  S1917 
24,1917 
Do. 
Mav  21,1917 
Mav  4.1917 
Mav  24,1917 
Mav  21,1917 

Do. 
May     4. 1917 
Do 
Do. 
Do 

May  24,1917 
Mav  21,1917 
Mav  4,1917 


civpna 

Birmingham .  . 
Chester  


Do. 


Aug.  1,1917 
Aug.  16,1917 
Do. 

Aug.  12,1917 
17,1917 
24,1917 
17,1917 


Sept 
Sept 
Oct. 


SIHMAR1NES. 


Aug.  ft,  1917  Aug.  17,1917 
Aug.  26,1917    Sept.  2,1917 

I 


K-1,2. 5. 6                   Oct.    12,1917  Oct.  27,1917 

L-l,  2.  1.  4,  10,  11  .  ..   Dec.    4,1917  Jan.  27,191ft 

E-l  do   Jan.  12, 191ft 

L-9  ;  Jan.  17,1918  Feb.  22,191ft 


I  i 

Delaware   Nov.  25,1917  Dec.  7,1917 

New  York  j  do   Do. 

Wyoming  I  do   Do. 

Texas   Jan.    »0, 191ft  Feb.  11,191ft 


MINE  LAYEK. 
Baltimore   Mar. 


4.  191h    Mar.  1\  191ft 
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List  of  vessels  in  European  waters  Apr.  H,  19 IS—  Continued 


Name. 

Date  Navy 
took  over. 

Date  of  com- 
missioning. 

Date  of  sail- 
ing. 

YACHTS. 

Aphrodite    

Mav  3,1017 
Aug.  7,1917 
Oct.  12,1917 
Apr.  30,1917 
June  10,1917 
May  3,1917 
June  2,1917 
June  10,1917 
July  20,  1917 
Apr.  28,  1917 
June  s.1917 
Aug.  14,1917 
Aug.  11,1917 

Iiinn    91    MjI  ~ 

Sept.   «,  1917 
Mur.  2*1, 1917 
Aug.  1»>,  1917 
June  10,1917 

May  29,1917 



Mav  21,1917 
Julv  20,1917 
Mav  15,1917 
Sept.  17,1917 
July  14,1917 

June  14,1917 
Nov.  4,1917 
Dec.  20, 1917 
June  9,1917 
Aug.  5,1917 
June  14,1917 
Nov.  3,1917 
Aug.  4,1917 
Dec.  15,1917 
June  9.1917 
Oct.  30.1917 
Nov.  4,1917 

A  returns  

Hamcgat(tug)'  

Corona    

Corsair    

Druid  

Kmeline  

Hiir^ tir?i . .  .«*.,,.........■«• 

May  10.1917 
Oct.  27.1917 
Oct.   IB.  1917 

Margaret  

tfanm.i  » 

Nokomi.s  

Dec.  3.1917 
Mav  10.1917 
Oct.    IS,  1917 
July  11,1917 

Dec.  17,1917 
June  9,1917 
Nov.  4,1917 
Aug.  4,1917 

Rambler..   

Remlick .  .   

Sultana  

Ctowanah  

V  idettp  

Venetia...   

Apr.  21,1917 
Aug.  2ft,  1917 
Apr.  21,1917 
Aug.  4,1917 

May  27,1917 
May  27,1917 

June  9,1917 
Nov.  4,1917 
June  9,1917 
Dec.  21,1917 

Wakha  II. 

Wcnonah 

June  10,1917 
Aug.    H  1917 

■*  »  *«r»  •  9 

Julv  14,1917 
Oct.  22.1917 

Aug.  4.1917 
Nov.  4,1917 
Aug.  20,1917 

Dec.  4,1917 
Dec.  20,1917 
Jan.  8,1918 
Dec.  17,1917 
 do..  

TUGS. 

Sept.  20,1917 
Sept.  17.1917 
Oct.  12,1917 

Montauk  

Surveyor *  

Sept.  24,1917 

Jan.    8, 1918 

TRAWLERS. 

Courtney   May 

City  ol  Lewes  I  May 

Hilt  on  

Ilutiliard  

McNcal  

James  


MINK  sWKKPKRS. 


I  I'" 

Mav 


2*. 1917 
18,1917 
14,1917 
2\  1917 


Aug.  10,1917 


Aug.  10,1917 

 do  

June  18, 1917   do  

May  2M917   do  


CftMII   June  12,1917 

Oarola  IV   June  10,1917 

Concord   Sept.  22,  I'M" 

Douglas   May  2k,1<»17 


COAST  f.l'ARh  (  I  TTKRS. 


Manning . . . 

Ossipee  

Senoca *  

Tampa  

Yamacraw . 


Aug. 
July 


10,1917 
7,1917 


Aug.  10,1917 


Aug.  20,1917 

 do  

 do  

Sept.  29, 1917 
Aug.  20,1917 
...do  


Aug.  20,1917 

Aug.  4,1917 

Dec.  15,1917 

Aug.  20,1917 


Aug.  29,1917 
Aug.  15,1917 
,  Aug.  19,1917 
Sept.  29,1917 
Aug.  30,1917 


Date  of  arrival. 


June  27.  1917. 
Dec.  7.  1917  (Azores). 
Jan.  23. 1918  ( Azores). 
June  20,  1917  (Azores). 
Aug.  19.  1917  (Azores). 
June  27. 1917  (Azores). 
Dec.  6.  1917  (Azores). 
Aug.  19,  1917  (Azores). 
Jan.  22.  191S  (Azores). 


June  20.  1917  (Azores*. 

(Azores) 

Do. 


Dec.  7.  1917  (Azores). 
~  Do 

Dec.  0,  1917  (Azores). 


Jan.  24.  191S  (Azores). 
June  26.  1917  (Azores). 
Dec.  7,  1917  (Azores). 
Aug.  19.  1917  (Azores). 

June  26.  1917  (Azores). 
Feb.  9.  191N.  left  A  lores 
June  20. 1917  (Azores). 
Jan.  23, 191*  (Azores). 
Sept.  6.  1917  (Azores). 
Aug.  19,  1917  (Azores). 
Dec.  fi,  1917  (Azores ). 
Sept.  2, 1917  (Azores). 


1 91 K  (Azores). 
1 91*  (, 


Jan.  12 

Jan.  24.  1 91  s  (Azores) 
Feb.  5. 1 91*  (  Azores). 
Jan.  24.  191 S  (Azores) 
Do. 

Feb.  5. 191*  ( Azores). 


Sept.  6,  1917  (Azores ). 

Do. 
#  Do. 

Oct.  17,  1917  (  Azores). 
Sept.  6,  1**1  T  ( Azore*). 
Do. 


Sept.  0.  1917  (Azores). 
Aug.  19,  l»17  (Azores*. 
Jan  23.  1918  (  Azores). 
Sept.  0.  1917  (Azores). 


Sent.  9.  I«I7  (Azores). 
Aug.  25,  1917.  left  Azores. 
Sept.  4,  1917. 
Oct.  17.  1917  (  Azores). 
Sept.  11.  1917  (Azores). 


>  These  vessels  were  in  the  United  States  Navv  prior  to  declar-  •  '»••  <  war. 

•  Commissioned  in  Kuropean  waters  Aug.  27.  1917. 
» Interned  at  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

•  Executive  order. 

4  Captain  commandant.  Toast  tiuard.  ordered  to  equip  lor  distant  service  by  the  Chief  ol  Naval  Opera- 
tions, letter  July  to.  1917. 

Admiral  McKean.  This  same  list  shows  that  there  were  6  tenders 
or  repair  ships.  7  gunboats,  2  cruisers,  12  submarines,  5  battleships, 
and  1  mine  layer,  all  Government  owned  on  the  date  of  declaration 
of  war,  and  it  shows  the  date  of  sailing  and  date  of  arrival. 

It  shows  also  a  list  of  26  yachts,  only  2  of  the  26  being  Government 

Sroperty  on  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war.  This  list  shows  the 
ate  on  which  these  vessels  were  taken  over  from  private  parties  by 
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purchase  or  otherwise,  the  date  of  their  commissioning,  the  date  of 
their  sailing,  and  the  date  of  their  arrival,  so  that  Admiral  Sim'ss 
statement  in  reference  to  this  type  was  only  true  as  to  2  out  of  26; 
and  of  these  2  Government  owned  yachts  he  should  have  known, 
and  undoubtedly  did  know,  that  one  of  them,  the  Scorjricm,  was 
interned  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  and  was  therefore  not  available 
f<»r  his  use  in  Ixmdon  or  anywhere  else. 

This  shows  a  list  of  seven  tugs,  five  trawlers,  and  four  mine  sweepers, 
none  of  which  were  owned  bv  the  Navy  Department  on  the  date  of 
declaration  of  war.  The  table  shows  the  date  they  were  taken  over 
hy  the  Navy,  dates  of  sailing,  dates  of  arrival  in  Europe,  and  the 
date  of  commissioning  where  this  date  differs  from  the  date  they 
were  taken  over. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  five  Coast  Guard  cutters  which  came  under 
the  Navy  Department,  on  the  declaration  of  war  and  were  assigned 
to  the  district  forces  until  Julv  30,  1917,  when  thoy  were  turned  oyer 
to  the  commandant  of  the  Ooast  Guard  for  equipment  for  service 
abroad.  The  list  shows  the  date  of  sailing  of  these  vessels  and  their 
date  of  arrival  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up.  this  list  shows  that  of  the  total  of  139  vessels  of  the 
antisubmarine  and  convoy  types  in  Europe  on  April  6,  1918,  there 
were  6  destroyers  not  completed.  24  yachts  not  even  owned  by  the 
Government.  7  tugs  not  owned  by  the  Government,  5  trawlers  not 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  4  mine  sweepers  not  owned  by  the 
Government,  or  a  total  of  45  vessels  out  of  139  covered  by  Admiral 
Sims  s  statement  which  were  not  Government-owned  vessels  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  in  addition  5  Coast  Guard  cutters  fitted  for 
coastal  work  only,  without  the  proper  guns,  etc.,  for  overseas  duty- 
Adding  these,  we  have  a  total  ot  50  vessels  which  could  not  possibly 
under  the  conditions  have  been  sent  abroad  according  to  Admiral 
Sims  s  statement.    In  addition,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  the 
remaining  54  destroyers  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  old,  worn 
out.  and  that  could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  complete  repair  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.    In  addition,  there  is  one  converted  yacht,  the 
Isabel,  which  we  converted  into  a  destroyer  after  her  purchase  by 
the  Government.    In  other  words.  Admiral  Sims's  statement  as  to 
numbers  alone  in  Europe  was  39  from  the  whole  truth.    The  number 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  available  for  going  to  Europe  on 
April  6.  i917.  was  50  from  the  truth,  and  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee is  called  to  the  fact  also  that  there  are  at  least  30  out  of  this 
50  that  could  not  proceed  to  Europe  without  convoy  fuel  ships,  etc., 
and  that  it  would  take  all  of  15  days  in  favorable  weather  for  them 
to  steam  across  the  Atlantic,  so  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
i  nst  a  n  t  a  n  eo  us  ly . 

Now.  here  is  a  list  of  vessels  that  has  been  checked  over  carefully 
and  I  think  is  correct  in  every  detail.  This  is  the  list  C-2  that  was 
submitted  previously  of  the  destroyers  in  1917,  with  the  comple- 
ments on  board  in  January,  1917,  and  March  31,  1917.  This  was 
submitted  previously  by  Capt.  Pratt. 

(The  list  referred*  to 'last  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows: :> 
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C-2. 


Destroyers,  1917: 


Allen... 
A  in  men . 


Aylwin. 
Barley  (torpedo  boat) . 
Bailey  (torpedo  boat ). 

Balnbridge  

Black  


Hiirry  

Beale  

Ben  bam  

Burrows.. .. 

Cass  in  

Chauncey . . 
Cummings. . 
Conyinhain. 

Cushlng  

Dale  

Davis  

DrCrttur  

Dray  ton. . .. 

DlUJCHM 

Ericsson  

F arwiiiiK. . 

Flusscr  

Henley  

Jacob  Jones . 

Jarvis  

Jenkins  

Jouett  

Lamson  

McCall  

McDougal . . 
Monaphan.  . 
Nicholson . . 

O'Brien  

Parker  

Patterson... 
Paulding . . . 
Porter  


Preston  

Held  

Roe  

RoA-an  

Sampson  — 

Smith  

Sterrett  

Stewart  

Terry... 

Trippe  

Tnixton  

Tucker  

Wadsworth . 
Wainwright. 

Walke  

Warrington . 
Whipple.... 

Wilkes  

Winslow 


Com  pi 
merit. 


9J 
Hi 
i* 
2? 
2f 
7f 
9r> 
7.1 
KS 
96 
8<S 
96 
X2 
96 
96 
96 
74 
98 
74 
88 
96 
96 

84 

88 
96 
88 
88 
88 
84 


88 
96 

88 
96 
96 
96 

88 

88 

9fl 

84 

84 

88 

98 

98 

84 

K8 

72 

88 

88 

72 

96 

96 

96 

X8 

8S 

72 

98 

96 


»  Active  duty. 


« Ordinary. 


Admiral  M« 


Kean.  In  this  connection,  the  following  ( 
Capt.  Twining' s  testimony  before  the  Fletcher  court  o 
reported  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  April  1 
quoted  for  the  committee's  attention: 

Admiral  Sims  was  not  of  the  opinion  in  July  and  August  that  it  w, 
send  oil-burning  destroyers  to  Brest,  for  these  craft  were  fully  emp 
Queenstown  base  doing  the  same  work  as  the  forces  based  on  Prance, 
would  not  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  Queenstown  destroyers  wei 
to  75  per  cent  on  useful  work  in  bringing  in  supply  ships  when  cargo  si 
vital  than  transport  ships.   Another  reason  for  not  transferring  vesse 
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rh«»  lac  k  of  facilities  there,  especially  in  supplying  oil.  At  that  time  the  submarine 
-axnpaign  was  at  ita  height,  and  every  military  vessel  traveling  through  the  danger 
zone  was  an  additional  responsibility.  It  was  recognized  that  Hrest  was  of  great 
-  tratffjio  importance,  and  llritish  officers  often  expressed  the  wish  that  many  destroyers 
could  be  tiafed  there.  When  the  Queenstown  force  was  increased  so  that  all  destroy- 
ers* available  could  not  be  ac  commodated  there,  additional  forces  were  supplied  Brest. 

Also,  as  quoted  from  the  same  source  from  Admiral  Sims's  own 
t  extimony: 

Replying  to  questions  asked  by  Admiral  Fletcher's  counsel,  he  told  in  detail  the 
t-oncerti  aruomr  the  Allies  over  the  rise  in  losses  and  decreasing  curve  of  the  ehipbuild- 
mit  program.  As  to  the  Queenstown  destroyers,  they  were  engaged  in  protecting 
«"arjro  :*hips.  as  few  troops  were  coining  in  at  that  time.  Ho  had  received  nis  orders 
that  troop*  miL«t  Ik»  protected  even  at  the  expense  of  merchant  shipping.  He  would 
lLav»»  used  all  the  :V>  Queenstown  destrovers  to  protect  convoys,  44 but  that  would  not 
have  t>een  done  by  a  decent  man."  adding:  "We  should  have  lost  the  war  had  those 
destroyers*  not  "r>eon  there,  for  they  furnished  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Allies 
airainst  the  submarines." 

In  this  connection  Admiral  Wilson's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee is  referred  to — — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  before  what  committee;  before  this  com- 
mittee * 

Admiral  McKeax.  Yes.  sir:  before  your  committee  here.  Admiral 
Wilson's  testimony  before  this  committee  is  referred  to,  showing  that 
Admiral  Sims,  after  the  sinking  of  the  Antilles,  sent  his  first  lot  of 
dest rovers  to  Brest,  and  that  after  the  sinking  of  the  President 
Lincoln  he  revised  his  previous  attitude  as  to  convoy  of  troopships, 
and  sent  the  necessary  destroyers  to  Brest,  and  in  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Bayly.  Koyal  Navy,  justified  his  detachment  of  these  American 
destroyers  from  Queenstown  by  a  very  illuminating  chart  study. 
I'mloubtedlv.  the  chart  study  was  convincing  even  to  Admiral 
Baylv.  Why  the  same  chart  study,  taken  in  connection  with 
Admiral  Sims's  |>ositive  orders  from  the  department  "that  troops 
must  be  protected  even  at  the  expense  of  merchant  shipping."  was 
not  made  before  and  acted  upon  before  is  not  understood. 

From  events  as  they  developed  during  the  war  and  came  to  my 
knowledge,  from  Admiral  Sims's  letter  and  testimony,  I  had  been 
inclined  to  think  that  Admiral  Sims  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  apparently  vital  necessity  of  bringing  food  and  munitions  into 
England,  which  fact  was  impressed  upon  nim,  of  course,  three  times 
daily  in  London,  and  that  ne  had  taken  an  attitude  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  cargo  ships  and  their  contents  in  comparison  with 
the  absolutely  vital  necessity  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  troop 
trans|K>rts  up  to  the  limit  of  our  abilities.  I  was  not  in  possession  of 
any  statement  definitely  giving  this  as  the  London  office  s  view  until 
I  read  the  statement  from  ('apt.  Twining" s  testimony  cited  above: 

The  Queenstown  destroyers  were  employed  65  to  75  per  cent  on  useful  work  in  bring- 
ing supply  s.hipe  when  cargo  fhijw  were  more  vital  than  transj>ort  sliips. 

In  further  explanation  of  Admiral  Sims's  attitude  of  mind  and 
furnishing  what  I  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  is  the  key  to  this 
whole  discussion,  and  to  Admiral  Sims's  idea  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment did  not  understand  him,  did  not  support  him,  and  did  not  enter 
whole-heartedly  into  the  war,  I  quote  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  of  April  17,  1920,  page  1012,  third  column,  paragraph  5: 

In  a  report  of  the  hearings  in  the  Fletcher  rourt  of  inquiry,  Admiral  Sims  being  the 
witness,    Asked  what  he  meant  by  warning  Admiral  Fletrlier  that  in  rase  « f  the  1<  *s 
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of  a  ship  nothing  will  pave  your  head  or  mine.  Admiral  Sims  said  i(  was  an  admoniti-  t- 
mmum^  that  *b>th  of  us  w  mid  get  racked  for  it,  that's  all.'    Then*  was  ii  i>nliti 
significance  in  tho  lo«s  of  ships,  he  said.    In  further  explanation  of  'political  sigTiir. 
raw*'  h  '  sii  1,  'It  m\y  s  »?m  heartless  for  nle  to  say  so,  but  under  the  condition* 
would  have  been  better  to  have  lost  troop  transports,  for  we  had  to  save  rurpn  shn- 
atall  hazards.'  " 

As  stated  above,  and  prior  to  my  having  read  this  last  quotation.  1 
had  become  impressed  with  Admiral  Sims's  over-exaggeration  of  tho 
importance  of  cargo  ships,  but  this  last  quotation  shows  in  his  own 
words  that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which,  cargo 
ships  and  their  cargo  took  precedence  over  American  troop  trans- 
ports and  the  troops  they  carried.  I  wish  here  and  now  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  there  was  at  no  time  any  official  or  officer  of  the  Navy 
Department  who  took  this  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  canr«> 
whether  British  or  American,  being  superior  in  value  or  more  vital 
in  winning  of  the  war  than  were  the  lives  of  our  American  soldiers. 

After  studying  Admiral  Sims's  letter,  hearing  all  the  testimony  so 
far  presented  to  the  committee,  I  have  come  finally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  whole  investigation  lies  in  the  distorted 
view  expressed  above  by  Admiral  Sims,  and  this  is  the  only  intelligent, 
fundamental  cause  that  I  can  find. 

Next  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Admiral  Sims  to  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Lewi* 
Bayly,  at  Oueenstown,  which  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  June  1,  1918,  just  after  the  big  drive. 
The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in. 
Admiral  McKean  (reading) : 

* 

ESCORT  ADVANTAGES  OF  BREST  OVER  QtKENSTOWN. 
l.\<lmtra!  Sims  to  Vice  Admiral  Sir  I^wis  Bayly,  Queenstown.] 

London,  June  t,  /;//.*. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  19,  concerning  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ofes  orting  troop  convoys  by  destroyers  bused  on  Queenstown  and  <»n  Brest. 
1  have  had  this  matter  analyzed  by  ('ommnnder  I/>ng,  in  consultation  with  the*  4'<»n- 
voy  Section  of  the  Admiralty,  and  I  inch  se  herewith  two  memorandums  covering 
these  p  >ints.  I  als>  inch  se  your  letter  of  the  19th,  as  you  may  not  have  retained  a 
copy  of  it. 

From  an  examination  of  these  memorandums,  it  now  seems  that  it  would  bo  really 
advantageous  t  >  base  the  escorting  destroyers  f  r  our  troop  transp<  rts  •  n  Brest. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  just  receive*  1  information  from  the  department  thai 
the  three  new  destroyers  at  the  Azores  have  I >een  turned  over  to  me  and  that  two 
new  destroyers  are  coming  out  directly  accompanying  troop  ships,  and  are  to  l>e  re- 
tained on  this  side.  These  destroyers  are  as  follows:  The  Little  (Taussig).  Kit/tbtrlj 
(Johnson).  Connor  (Howei,  Siqouriwy  (Vernoin.  and  the  Stevens  (Zoghaum). 

You  will  note  that  four  of  these  are  commanded  by  some  of  our  most  experienced 
escort  commanders.  As  they  will  need  the  services  of  some  of  these  men  at  Brest. 
1  am  sending  Taussig's  and*  Vernou's  destroyers  there.  Johnson's  and  Zogbaum's 
boats  will  be  sent  to  Queenstown.  thus  giving  you  two  experienced  commanders. 
The  Connor  will  probably  go  to  Brest.  Some  time  later  nine  other  boats  from  Queens- 
town can  join  the  Little,  the  Siqourney.  and  the  Connor,  thus  completing  the  escorting 
group  for  troop  transports. 

The  five  new  destroyers  will  case  up  the  situation  considerable  at  Queenstown.  not 
counting  the  several  destroyers  now  under  repairs  that  will  be  out  soon. 

Without  having  any  definite  information  as  to  dates.  1  understand  that  additional 
new  destroyers  will  come  out  More  long.  I  think  the  department's  intention  is  to 
make  use  of  them  as  escorting  vessels  on  the  way  out. 

With  the  destroyers  based  on  Brest,  the  legs  of  the  triangle  are  as  follows:  Five 
hundred  and  ten  out  to  the  rendezvous  escorting  empty  transports  off  the  coast.  liOo 
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e««cortiue  troops  into  the  coast.  150  miles  returning  to  Hrest  from  St.  Nazaire 
i  case  the  Utter  port  is  the  port  of  destination.  In  all.  this  is  1.110  miles  escorting 
n<i  loO  miles  not  escorting.    A  total  of  1.260  miles 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  destroyers  based  on  Brest  can  be  used  with  much  greater 
oonomy  of  both  destroyers  and  oil. 

VVt*  ex|»ect  before  long  to  have  a  verv  considerable  number  of  torpedo  chasers 
1  It >- foot »  on  this  side.  Some  of  these  will  be  based  in  the  Channel  and  some  in  the 
nsh  Sra.  We  hope  that  these  will  make  it  much  livelier  for  the  submarine  to  say 
h**  lea*t.  not  counting  the  services  of  the  new  destroyers,  which  I  hope  will  t>e  arriv- 

I  expect  to  be  off  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week  to  visit  the  mine-laying  base 
n  the  north.  A  number  of  very  fine  mine  layers  have  just  arrived  and  arrangc- 
nents  are  being  made  to  go  ahead  with  the  barrage.  Upon  my  return  I  will  have  to 
itt«-n<l  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inter-Allied  Naval  Council,  and  shortly  after  that  I 
v>ik'  to  he  able  to  get  away  for  a  visit  to  Queenstown. 

However,  these  are  stern  and  anxious  times,  and  one  can  never  tell  when  plans 
will  have  to  be  changed. 

Wry  sincerely,  yours. 


I  have  here  a  memorandum  in  reference  to  the  Navy's  policies, 
which  I  present  in  view  of  some  testimony  or  statements  made,  and 
in  view  of  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  I  think  that  it  should  be 
cleared  up.  [Reading:] 

April  16.  1920. 

navy's  relation  to  policies. 

There  seems  to  have  l>een  some  misunderstanding  of  certain  testimony  given  by 
certain  officers  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  as  to  the  Navy's  idea  of  its 
rvlation  to  the  national  policies,  naval  policies  etc 

It  is  important  that  there  should  lie  no  misunderstanding  of  the  Navy'B  conception 
of  its  functions  in  this  respect,  and  that  this  situation  may  be  cleared  up  I  will  give 
my  personal  views  relative  thereto,  and  I  believe  these  to  be  the  views  of  a  very  large 
l**r  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  service,  if  not  all  of  them. 

The  Navy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  national  policies  except  when 
called  upou  for  its  technical  advice  by  the  Congress  or  the  administration  as  to  the 
Navy  which  would  be  required  to  carry  out  any  policy  which  the  Government  con- 
templates establishing.  A  case  might  arise  where  the  adoption  of  a  desirable  policy 
would  be  shown  bv  the  naval  and  military  experts  to  be  too  expensive  in  the  Army 
and  Navy:  that  the  Government  authorities  would  rather  forego  the  policy  than  to 
*tand  the  expense. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  by  the  Government,  the  Navy  Department 
should  be  informed  of  this  policy,  so  that  it  may  take  the  net-essary  steps  to  provide 
ah  adequate  Navy  to  meet  the  Navy  of  that  government  or  those  governments  with 
whose  policy  the  adopted  policv  conflicts;  in  other  words,  the  Navy  and  Army  should 
alwavs  l>e  familiar  with  our  policies  and  with  the  policies  of  foreign  governments  with 
which  our  policies  are  liable  to  conflict.  In  this  way,  they,  the  Army  and  Navy,  can 
determine  the  most  probable  enemy  or  enemies,  anil  thus'  obtain  a  scientific  premise 
•    which  to  hase  the  estimates  of  the  Army  and  Navy  needed  to  defend  our  policies. 

This  is  the  only  logi<*al  way  that  I  know  of  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  make  proper 
^tiraates  of  the  Army  and  Navy  necessary  for  our  country.  Any  other  basis  would  be 
a  pure  guess,  liable  to  be  too  expensive  for  wimomv  on  one  hand  or  too  small  for 
emcienry  on  the  other.  A  navy  too  small  to  earn'  out  its  mission  is  the  most  expensive 
in  money  and  lives  that  any  country-  can  possibly  indulge  in.  It  leads  the  unthinking 
to  a  false  security,  and  instead  of  carry  ing  out  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Navv.  which 
is  to  prevent  war.  it  is  liable  through  its  very  weakness  and  inefficiency  to  invite  war. 

To  show  the  method  we  follow,  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  copy  of  the  tentative 
plan  of  war  portfolio.  The  original  of  this  was  produced  by  ('apt.  Scholield  in  the 
Naval  War  College  in  March.  1912.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  plan,  it  involves  the 
State  Detxirtment.  War  Department,  and  Navy  Department,  each  engaged  along  its 
«»wn  line  in  estimating  the  situation  and  the  pro  I nihilities  of  war  with  any  nation. 

After  a  study  of  policies  by  the  State  Department,  this  includes  enemy  policies  and 
•Mir  own.  <-om paring  both  of  them  with  international  law  to  show  their  justice  and  to 
*h«»w  where  they  conflict.  The  Army  studies  the  enemy's  army,  the  Navy  studies 
the  enemy's  navy,  and  the  joint  plan-making  l>ody,  consisting  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
with  a  State  Department  advisor  or  meml>er,  meets,  when  a  grand  ««stimate  of  the 
situation  is  iruide  and  a  decision  reached,  submitted  to  the  supreme  authority— that  is 
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the  President.  Commander  in  Chief  of  both  Army  and  Navy — who  issues  to  the  Arm; 
and  Navy  a  combined  letter  of  instructions,  which  comprehends  a  statement  of  tL* 
-strategic  "plan  as  emlxxlied  in  the  grand  decision,  and  instructs  the  War  and  S*v. 
Departments  as  to  their  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  general  plans,  and  makes  -s 
between  the  two  services,  the  initial  distribution  of  resources,  including  funds,  main; 
facturing  facilities,  etc.,  of  the  country. 

Based  on  this  combined  letter  of  instructions,  the  uaval  plan-making  body  a:*! 
the  Army  plan-making  body  make  their  service  estimates  of  the  situation,  ana  from 
these  are  deduced,  or  on  the  decision  is  based,  the  plan  of  organization  for  war,  pUi. 
of  mobilization,  logistic  plan,  plan  and  organization  of  temporary  bases.  On  ih. 
estimate  is  based  a  naval  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Navy  Department  to  t  • 
commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  This  letter  includes  a  statement  of  the  stratevi 
plans  and  the  instructions  based  on  the  naval  decision  and  the  appended  plan- 
This  war  jK>rtfolio  should  be  in  the  possession,  or  copies  of  this  war  portfolio  should 
be  in  the  possession,  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

I  explain  there  the  theoretical  building-up  policies.  That  is  based 
on  the  detailed  plan  of  a  war  portfolio  gotten  up  by  Capt.  Sehofielii 
at  the  Naval  War  College  in  1912,  and  it  shows  the  different  process** 
that  we  would  go  through  theoretically  in  the  State  Department 
the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Department  to  roach  a  grain! 
estimate  of  the  situation  on  which  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President,  would  base  his  letter  of  iiistructions  to  the  two  service*. 
On  that  letter  of  instructions  and  the  general  plan  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  would  each  take  up  and  work  out  its  own  problems,  and 
you  would  finally  get  down  to  it,  and  there  are  your  general  war 
plans  of  the  General  Board,  and  from  these  are  deduced,  or  on  tin- 
decision  is  based,  the  plan  of  organization  for  war,  plan  of  mobili- 
zation, logistic  plan,  plan  and  organization  of  temporary  bases. 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  may  I  interrupt  you  there?  Several 
of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  a  logistic  plan  of  the  war.  Would 
you  mind  reverting  just  for  a  secondhand  giving  a  definition  of  the 
word  "logistic"  in  that  connection:  purely  for  the  record? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that.  I  was  assigned  to 
that  subject  at  the  War  College  once,  and  I  took  about  three  week* 
finding  out  what  ''logistics"  meant. 

Logistics,  broadly  defined,  is  the  science  or  art  of  proparing  an 
army  or  navy  for  war,  the  movement  of  that  army  or  navy  to  the 
scene  of  the  war,  and  its  maintenance  in  fighting  condition  in  the 
area  of  that  war.  It  includes,  in  the  Navy,  the  fitting  of  the 
ships,  their  equipment,  their  supply  of  fuel  and  food  and  men,  their 
movements  across  the  seas  to  the  scene  of  the  operations,  their 
repair,  and  maintenance  in  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it,  on  the  scene  of  war,  to  get  ready  to  fight. 

The  same  way  with  an  army.  An  army's  logistics  are  much  more 
difficult  than  ours.  There  is  more  difficulty  of  transportation,  and 
so  forth.  We  carry  our  beds,  our  hospitals,  our  immediate  supplies 
and  our  fuel  and  cantonments,  with  us— that  is,  the  ship.  In  the 
organization  of  the  army  logistics  involves  an  immense  number  of 
details  that  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with.  Each  unit  is  com- 
plete and  is  self-sustaining  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  even  the 
sick  people,  until  we  get  to  the  hospital  ships,  and  then  we  put 
them  aboard  there.  When  we  run  out  of  fuel  there  is  a  fuel  ship 
comes  alongside.  When  we  get  short  of  grub,  there  is  a  storage 
supply  ship  comes  along.  If  we  get  short  of  clothing  there  is  a  supply 
ship  with  clothing  and  consumable  stores  of  all  kinds  conies  alongside. 
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The  Array  has  to  do  with  motor  lorries  and  wagons.  It  takes  so 
many  more  units.  Of  course,  the  distances  are  less  for  the  Army,  but 
:heir  problems  are  much  more  complicated  than  ours. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  involves  a  survey  of  the  total  production  and 
possible  supplyof  the  country  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Absolutely.    It  runs  back  to  the  smallest  little 
blacksmith  shop  at  the  mountain  crossroads  and  every  potato  patch, 
and  it  goes  clear  to  the  war  front;  and  that  is  a  big  thing.    I  am 
afraid  that  the  exhaustive  information  that  the  War  Industries  Board 
collected  of  our  resources  during  the  war  is  going  to  get  adrift  and  be 
lost  if  we  do  not  have  those  records  classified,  and  so  on,  and  preserve 
them.    If  we  lose  them  we  will  have  to  do  it  all  over  again,  and  that 
will  take  a  long  time.    There  is  more  information  gathered  together 
now  about  the  industries  of  this  country  and  about  logistics,  com- 
mencing at  the  country  crossroads  and  going  clear  through  to  France, 
th  an  we  wiil  ever  get  again,  without  another  war. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  way  pro- 
vided at  the  present  time  of  perpetuating  this  information  and  keep- 
ing it  more  or  less  up  to  date  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not;  no.  I  know  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  keeping  its  stuff  and  getting  the  history  of  it;  but  ours  is  very 
small.  The  War  Department  is  undoubtedly  doing  the  same  with  its 
particular  stuff. 

\Vhat  the  War  Industries  Board  is  doing  and  where  their  records  . 
are  and  how  they  are  being  handled  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
the  immense  value  of  them,  and  I  do  know  that  we  should  keep  them 
together,  and  I  do  know  that  they  should  be  stored  in  fireproof  build- 
ings and  cared  for  and  put  in  useful  form,  because  it  would  take  us 
just  as  long  again  as  it  did  this  time  to  collect  that  information. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  it  would  be  just  as  necessary  for  the  Army 
as  for  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Much  more  so.  Their  problem  is  bigger  and 
different.  The  Army  problem  is  to  the  Navy  problem  on  that  side 
something  in  the  ratio  of  their  numbers.  We  got  up  to  500,000,  when 
they  were  headed  for  5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  5  or  10  years  from  now  it  would  have  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  its  value  would  decrease  with  age. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  it  was  kept  up  to  date  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  If  it  was  kept  up  to  date  it  would  be  useful  at 
any  time;  and  if  it  did  get  a  little  behind  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  to  start  from  the  ground  up  again. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  asked  my  question  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  United  States  naval  bill  it  should  be  consistent. 
We  have  already  passed  the  present  naval  bill,  and  in  that  bill  there 
was  an  amendment  inserted  Dy  the  Senate  committee  that  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  data  relating  to  reserves. 

Admiral  McKean.  That  is  fine. 

Senator  Pittman.  That  the  committee  considered  very  valuable, 
so  that  they  might  have  a  complete  index  of  the  availability  of 
reserves  and  the  location  of  reserves. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  reserve  personnel  and  reserve  supplies. 
I  have  here  a  blue  print  of  the  tentative  plan  of  a  war  portfolio.  I 
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will  leave  this  copy  for  you.  You  will  note  that  the  logistic  plan  fa 
war  has  as  its  first  clause: 

(a)  The  initial  requirements  as  to  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  plan  you  had? 

Admiral  McKean.  This  is  the  official  plan  that  we  worked  <  n 
This  has  never  been  published. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  drawn  up  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  In  March,  1912,  and  we  have  used  it.  Th. 
joint  Army  and  Navy  board  is  working  on  these  lines  now,  and  ! 
think  that  the  State  Department  is  or  soon  will  be  cooperating 
so  that  this,  which  has  been  a  naval  War  College  dream  except  s»: 
far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  is  coming  into  its  own.  I  will  jus 
read  this  logistic  plan.  [Reading:] 

LOGISTIC  PLAN  FOR  WAR. 

This  plan  must  nhow: 

(a)  The  initial  requirements  as  to  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

(6)  The  probable  requirements  for  subsequent  phases  of  the  war. 

(c)  The  sources  of  supply  and  supplies  available. 

(d)  The  organization  of  the  transportation. 

(e)  The  organization  of  the  naval  train. 

(/)  A  list  of  available  vessels,  their  characteristics,  whereabouts,  and  places  <* 
assembly  and  alteration,  and  period  required  to  place  them  in  readiness. 

(g)  Detailed  plans  for  necessary  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  train. 

(h)  Detailed  plans  for  the  assemblage  of  supplies. 

(i)  Plan  of  the  purchase,  inspection,  and  shipping  organization. 
(j)  Orders  necessary  for  execution  of  plan. 

That  same  applies  to  these  other  subheads:  "Plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  war,"  "Flan  of  mobilization  for  war,"  and  "Plan  and  organ- 
ization of  temporary  bases." 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  that  ever  came 
from  a  naval  war  college,  including  all  of  Capt.  Mahan's  books.  I 
will  leave  it  with  you. 

As  will  be  scon  from  the  above,  and  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  Navy  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  national  policies,  but 
it  does  have  the  responsibility  of  deducing  from  these  national  policies 
the  necessary  naval  policies  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  policies. 

What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  from  every  point  of  view  in  our 
Government,  the  Navy  is  the  servant  of  the  Government,  and  under 
no  conditions  and  at  no  time,  does  it  desire,  nor  should  it  he  per- 
mitted, to  dictate  policies.  This  should  not  be  true  in  an  autocratic 
government,  it  can  not  be  true  in  a  democratic  government  such  as 
ours,  and  no  officer  contemplates  the  Navy's  taking  such  attitude. 

In  this  connection  the  committee's  attention  is  called  to  a  question 
asked  Admiral  Niblack  where  it  was  suggested  that  a  naval  officer 
might  disapprove  a  national  policy,  ana  that  such  personal  disap- 
proval would  affect  his  action.  I  can  imagine  cases  where  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer  might  not  approve  a  national  policy,  but  I  can  not 
imagine  any  case  where  he  would  disapprove,  except  by  official 
recommendations  made  to  his  immediate  official  superior,  and  only 
then  as  a  technical  advisor  to  show  his  immediate  official  superior 
the  dangers,  difficulties,  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  policy  referred  to. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  officer  would  permit  his  own  personal 
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ttitude  or  interpretation  of  a  policy  to  affect  his  personal  or  his 
fricial  action  under  that  policy.    That  is  not  the  way  we  are  trained. 

Also,  in  this  connection,  the  committee's  attention  is  called  to  the 
latement  of  Admiral  Sims  in  reply  to  a  question  of  cross-examination, 
H£e  :*01 ,  last  paragraph:  4  We  naval  officers  have  made  up  our  minds 
i>  one  thing,  and  that  is  this:  That  we  will  never  go  into  another  war 
1  the  condition  in  which  we  went  into  this.  Do  not  make  any  mis- 
ake  about  that."  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Admiral  Sims,  under 
ho  stress  of  cross-examination,  meant  what  he  said.  Further,  I  am 
lire  t  hat  this  expression  does  not  and  will  not  meet  the  approval  of 
*  We  naval  officers."  'We  naval  officers/'  as  I  know  them  after  40 
cears*  service,  are  neither  Prussian  militarists  or  Russian  Bolshevists. 
We  have  done  as  we  were  ordered.  We  will  continue  to  do  so.  That 
is  our  job  as  we  understand  it  under  our  system  of  government. 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  our  system.  I  agree  with 
C/apt.  Pratt  that  whatever  faults  and  whatever  shortcomings  there 
mijjht  be  or  might  have  been,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  it  is  more  a 
fault  of  the  system  than  of  any  individual  or  individuals. 

And  as  L  stated  in  a  previous  heading,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  oe  definitely  stated 
in  the  law.  and  that  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  should  be 
coextensive  with  these  responsibilities. 

It  is  further  ray  opinion  that  there  should  be  but  one  naval  advisor 
of  military  matters,  this  to  prevent  confusion  and  friction,  and  to 
permit  the  Congress  and  the  people  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  the  fleet  for  war,  and  its  operation  in  war. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  a  naval  general 
staff.  This  opposition  is  based  on  the  theory,  apparently,  that  such 
a  staff  would  weaken  the  control  of  the  civilian  Secretary.  There  are 
certain  military  functions  which  must  be  performed  by  some  body  of 
trained  officers,  such  as  the  making  of  war  plans,  the  training  of  the 
tleet  for  war.  and  its  operation  during  war. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  call  this  body  the 
"general  staff"  and  its  head  the  "chief  of  staff,"  or  whether  you 
use  its  present  name,  the  "-Office  of  Operations,"  and  call  its  head  the 
•'Chief  of  Operations."  Whatever  the  name,  the  functions  must 
be  performed  by  some  one. 

The  fear  that  this  body  will  dominate  the  Secretary  is  entirely 
unfounded.  Their  functions  are  limited  to  purely  military  matters, 
so.  technical  that  no  civilian  Secretary  without  anv  experience  can 
be  expected  to  be  competent  to  handle  them,  it  taxes  a  naval 
officer  a  lifetime  even  to  try  to  fit  himself  for  the  job.  The  Secretary 
need  have  no  fear  of  either  the  organization  or  its  head,  for  he  can 
at  any  time  change  the  whole  personnel  overnight. 

From  nearly  three  years'  experience  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Operations,  and  having  held  both  of  the  leading  assistant  positions, 
and  having  also  acted  as  chief  for  seven  months,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  law  creating  the  office  should  be  revised  so  as  to  make  the 
Chief  of  Operations  fully  responsible  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  for  the  fleet's  development,  mainte- 
nance, training,  and  operation,  and  that  he  should  be  given  the 
necessary  authority  and  the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  him  to 
properly  meet  these  responsibilities. 
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He  should,  while  holding  the  office,  be  the  senior  admiral  in  th 
Navy  that  is  provided  now,  with  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of 
general  in  the  Army;  this  to  include  proper  transportation  facilita- 
tor his  personal  semiofficial  and  official  use. 

His  senior  assistant,  the  "Assistant  Chief  of  Operations,"  shoul 
for  military  reasons  and  efficiency  be,  during  the  time  he  holds  LL< 
office,  the  senior  vice  admiral  in  the  Navy.  The  senior  assistanT 
who  is  his  chief  of  staff  and  who  in  his  absence  succeeds  to  his  funr 
tions,  as  happened  in  this  war — Capt.  Pratt  and  I  had  it  for  about  t 
year  and  three  months  altogether — should  be  the  coordinating 
authority  of  the  rest,  under  a  chief.  He  shoujd  have  the  rank  of  * 
vice  admiral.  It  was  sometimes  embarrassing  for  us,  as  a  captau 
or  a  camouflaged  rear  admiral,  to  be  giving  orders  to  admirals  nm\ 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  in  a  real  military  organization  it  do«- 
not  go.    It  is  liable  to  produce  friction. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  camouflaged  vice  admiral 

Admiral  McKean.  Temporary. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  this  provide  for  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  By  temporary  arrangement,  so  long  as  he  hold? 
the  job,  just  as  the  chief  of  tne  bureau  is  now.  This  is  liable  to  slip 
off  between  two  days,  you  know.  There  is  nothing  permanent  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  taken  away  while  you  are  still  in  office' 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Admiral  Niblack,  I  think,  sai<i 
that  all  along,  during  the  war,  through  a  sort  of  gentleman's  agree- 
ment with  the  bureaus,  1  was  working  directly  with  the  bureaus  a> 
assistant  for  material.  There  was  not  any  gentleman's  agreement. 
It  was  just  officers  doing  their  duty.  The  Chief  of  Operations  should 
have  assistants  as  follows: 

Assistant  for  personnel. 

Assistant  for  material. 

Assistant  for  inspections. 

Assistant  for  plans. 

Assistant  for  c  ommunications. 

Assistant  for  information  (now  Director  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence). 

Assistant  for  naval  districts. 

Whether  these  should  be  assistants  on  the  same  level,  as  assistant 
for  personnel,  material,  and  inspections,  I  doubt.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  the  same  rank  as  the  others.  But  they  shouhl 
be  subordinates  of  the  Chief  of  Operations.  There  comes  in  the 
trouble  of  rank.  I  was  a  captain  and  was  trying  to  coordinate  the 
duties  of  men  who  were  rear  admirals,  most  of  them  permanently, 
some  of  them  who  had  been  for  three  or  four  years;  out  even  my 
juniors  who  were  acting  chiefs  of  bureaus  for  four  years  were,  for  all 
military  purposes,  my  seniors  in  rank  and  also  in  pay.  But  it  is  not 
conducive  to  efficiency,  and  it  is  liable  to  cause  trouble.  It  did  not, 
but  it  helped  to  train  me  a  little  in  diplomacy  before  I  got  through 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  assistants  for  personnel,  material,  and  inspec- 
tions should  not  have  direct  authority  over  the  chiefs  of  bureaus, 
should  they  i 

Admiral  McKean.  They  do  not  need  direct  authority.  They  are 
all  under  the  control  of  the  plan  as  approved,  and  when  you  get  that 
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**n.  they  have  a  common  objective.  The  old  bureau  jealousies  of 
i*"*  old  days.  I  hope  that  is  all  gone,  because  now  we  have  a  common 
»jeetivc  to  work  for,  and  we  are  all  busy,  and  each  sees  his  line  to 
«  >rk  on.  That  reduces  friction.  It  used  to  be  that  the  bureaus  did 
>t  have  any  terminus  they  were  bound  for,  they  did  not  have  definite 
irritations:  they  overlapped:  and  the  chief  of  a  burenu  spent  most  of 
i>-  time  trying  to  gather  in  some  of  the  functions  of  the  other  fellows, 
»  magnify  his  office:  and  there  is  where  a  lot  of  the  trouble  came, 
r\<i  a  lot  of  the  Navy  Department  trouble  came.  I  do  not  believe 
^  have  had  any  of  that  since  Operations  was  established,  because 
all  had  immediately  something  we  were  shooting  at.  to  obtain, 
ii« I  we  were  playing  a  team  game  instead  of  just  individual  games. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  mean  is  thnt  under  your  plan  the 
hi«Ts  of  bureaus  weould  still  have  entire  charge  of  the  bureaus? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh.  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  assistants  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
uti^on  officers  between  your  bureau  and  the  bureaus? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes.  sir:  but  the  principle  we  work  on  and  the 
uiidainental  doctrine  of  Operations  from  the  day  it  was  organized 
ins  been  never  to  interfere  with  the  interior  economy  of  any  bureau 
>r  any  navy  yard.  Tell  them  what  you  want:  give  them  the  pirn— 
heir  part  of  it:  inspect  the  results.  But  it  was  their  job,  their  duty 
Jiuler  the  law  and  under  our  conception  of  our  duty.    There  it  was. 

did  not  interfere:  end  when  any  of  us  forgot  ourselves  the  chief 
A  iis  very  prompt  to  rap  us  across  the  knuckles  and  put  us  back  where 
a  .»  belonged:  and  when  I  say,  "us"  that  did  happen  with  some  of  the 
|iinii»rs.  As  they  came  in,  if  from  lack  of  experience  they  stepped 
►ver  the  fenee,  thev  were  warned  off,  and  we  apologized  to  the  fellow 
whose  business  had  been  interfered  with. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  plan  is  for  operations  for  the  future 't 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  suggested  legislation,  if  you 
wish  to  go  that  far  with  it. 

The  following  memorandum,  submitted  by  Admiral  McKean,  is 
here  printed  in  the  record. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Repeal 

1*13  '  1  i  There  shall  ho  a  chief  of  naval  operations,  who  shall  be  an  officer  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
>vnt  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy,  not  below  the 
-rade  of  captain,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet  ,  and  with  the  preparation 
and  readine**  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war.    (Act  Mar.  3.  1915.) 

rj  .  Hereafter  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  while  so  serving  as  such  chief  of  naval 
operations,  shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  to  take  rank  next  after  the  Admiral 
■  it  the  Navy,  and  shall,  while  so  serving  as  chief  of  naval  operations,  receive  the  pay  of 
$10,000  per  annum  and  no  allowances.  All  orders  issued  by  the  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions in  performing  the  duties  assigned  him  shall  be  performed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  his  orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the 
S<-*  rotary,  and  shall  have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.  To  assist  the  chief  of  naval 
operations  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  there  shall  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive 
»lutv  not  less  than  15  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the 
Navy,  or  major  of  the  Marine  Torps:  Provided.  That  if  an  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain 
fx*  appointed  chief  of  naval  operations  he  shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  as 
aUive  provided  while  holding  that  position:  Provided  further.  That  should  an  officer, 
while  serving  as  chief  of  naval  operations,  be  retired  from  active  service  he  shall  be 
retired  with  the  lineal  rank  and  tne  refired  pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  had  he 
nnt  been  serving  as  chief  of  naval  operations.    (Act  Aug.  29,  19H».) 
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And  substitute: 

"There  shall  be  a  chief  of  naval  operations  who  shall  be  an  officer  on  the  arti-. 
list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Serial 
from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy,  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  admirJ 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  tho  direction  of  the  President,  or  of  thi 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  be  charged  with  the  «i~ 
velopment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Navy,  and  with  the  preparation?  arn 
readiness  of  plans  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing.  To  assist  the  chief  of  naval  op»-r« 
tions  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  there  shall  be  assigned  for  this  cxcIuma  ■ 
duty  an  assistant  chief  of  naval  operations,  an  assistant  for  personnel,  an  assistant  i-s 
material,  an  assistant  for  inspection,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  chief  of  nav* 
operations  may  deem  necessary.  The  chief  of  naval  operations  shall  perform  jni'-; 
other  naval  duties,  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  tfci 
President. 

"The  chief  of  naval  operations,  while  serving  as  chief  of  naval  operations,  shall  ha\  * 
the  rdnk  and  title  of  admiral,  and  shall  while  so  serving  as  chief  of  naval  operation* 
receive  the  pay  of  $13,500  per  annum  and  allowances,  including  automobile.  Th- 
assistant  chief  of  naval  operations  shall,  while  so  serving,  hold  the  rank  of  vice  admirJ 
the  assistant  for  personnel,  the  assistant  for  material,  and  the  assistant  for  inspection, 
shall  while  so  serving  hold  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  but  be  senior  to  chiefs  of  bureau.-, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  naval  operations  will  perforin  his  duties  in  th* 
order  named. 

"All  orders  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing  the  duties  assigned 
him  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  his  orders  shall  be  considered  x- 
emanating  from  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  direction  of  th- 
President,  and  shall  have  full  force  and  effect  as  such. 

"Should  an  officer  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be  retired  from  acti\> 
service,  he  shall  be  retired  with  the  lineal  rank  and  the  retired  pay  of  a  rear  admin! 
of  the  upper  nine. " 

Change: 

104  (1)  The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  !>e  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  judge  to  be  expedient  and  proper  amon? 
the  following  bureaus: 

First,  a  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 

Second,  a  Bureau  of  Equipment; 

Third,  a  Bureau  of  Navigation; 

Fourth,  a  Bureau  of  Ordnance; 

Fifth,  a  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair; 

Sixth,  a  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering; 

Seventh,  a  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts;  and 

Eighth,  a  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (sec.  419  R.  S.  i,  as  follows: 

The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be  distributed  in  such  manner 
as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  judge  to  he  expedient  and  proper  among  the  following  bureaus: 

First,  a  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 

Second,  a  Bureau  of  Equipment; 

Third,  a  Bureau  of  Navigation; 

Fourth,  a  Bureau  of  Ordnance; 

Fifth,  a  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair; 

Sixth,  a  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering; 

Seventh,  a  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts:  and 

Eighth,  a  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (sec.  41?)  R.  S.). 

Change: 

104  (2)  The  several  bureaus  shall  retain  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books  of 
records  and  accounts  pertaining  to  their  respective  duties,  and  all  of  the  duties  of  the 
bureaus  shall  !>e  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
their  orders  shall  he  considered  as  emanating  from  him  and  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  as  such  (sec.  420  R.  S. )  as  follows. 

Change  the  words  "under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  to  read 
"under  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  " 

Change: 

104  (5)  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  perform  such  duties  as  are  set  forth  in  section  13  of  this  chapter  and  such 
additional  duties  as  may  l>c  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  competent  authority, 
as  follows: 
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<"hangt>  from  regulation  and  make  law — 

TVie  General  Board  of  the  Navy  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
perations  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  perform  such  duties  as 
•v  s?et  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
*n>>o<l  from  time  to  time  by  competent  authority. 

<  ^  *  *  The  General  Board  shall  be  composed  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Assist- 
r\t  t'hief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  major  general  commandant  United  States  Marine 
orpe,  the  assistant  for  personnel,  the  assistant  for  material,  the  assistant  for  inspection, 
he  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  chiefs  of  all  bureaus  on  matters  concerning 
heir  bureaus,  and  such  officers  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  direction 
>{  the  Se^retarv  of  the  Navy,  mav  designate. 

"  This  function  of  this  board  snail  be  purely  advisory.  It  shall  be  within  their 
province  to  consider  any  subject  presented  in  due  form  at  any  meeting.  Executive 
meeting*  will  be  held  once  a  week,  at  which  either  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  assistant  for  personnel,  assistant  for  material, 
•r  af«d«itant  for  inspection  snail  preside.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Board  at  any  other  time  he  may  so  desire  to 
consider  and  be  advised  upon  an v  subject  he  may  present  to  the  board,  and  to  demand 
if  he  so  desires  both  the  majority  and  minority  reports  on  the  subject  for  further 
advisement  and  adjustment  between  himself  ana4  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"The  annual  report  of  the  General  Board  as  constituted  above  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  incorporation  and  publication  in  the  Secretary's 
Annual  Report  with  such  comments  or  recommendations  as  he,  the  Secretary,  may 
desire  to  make  thereon." 

All  other  articles  and  paragraphs  of  articles  under  chapter  2,  section  1,  not  otherwise 
changed  by  above  law  shall  stand  as  at  present. 

Admiral  McKean.  To  continue,  the  Chief  of  Operations  should 
ex  officio  be  head  of  the  General  Board,  which  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  his  assistants  who  are  heads  of  divisions,  and  in  addition 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus  should  be  ex  officio  members  and  should  be 
present  at  all  discussions  of  general  policies.  So  that  they  are  in 
sympathetic  touch  on  the  whole  thing,  from  the  ground  up. 

The  General  Board  should  determine  all  navaipolicies,  and  when 
any  of  these  policies  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Operations 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  they  should  then  be  taken  up  by  the 
Plans  Division  of  Operations  and  worked  out  in  as  much  detail  as  the 
information  available  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  permit. 

In  other  words,  the  General  Board  under  this  arrangement  would 
be  a  policy  board.  The  plans  board  would  take  those  general  policies 
and  work"  thom  out  into  the  detailed  administrative  and  operative 
plans. 

The  war  plans  will  show  the  fleet,  its  organization,  personnel,  and 
bases  required.  This  is  shown  on  this  blue  print.  From  this  infor- 
mation the  bureaus  concerned  can  readily  determine  their  require- 
ments for  new  construction,  maintenance,  additions  to  personnel,  etc., 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  plan.  Tnis  same  infor- 
mation will  enablo  each  of  the  bureaus  to  make  up  its  estimates.  By 
adding  to  the  sum  of  the  above  estimates,  the  administrative  expenses, 
we  have  the  annual  budget  for  the  whole  Navy,  obtained  in  the  same 
way  that  we  now  obtain  the  aeronautical  budget,  and  it  would  then 
he  handled  as  is  the  aeronautical  budgot;  that  is,  by  allocation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  various  buroaus  of  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  part  in  the  military  plans. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  s  attention  is  called  to  the  great 
advantages  of  the  aeronautical  budget  which  has  enabled  us  to 
change  expenditures  as  the  changed  conditions  demanded,  without 
going  bacK  to  Congress  for  permission  to  apply  it  somewhere  else. 
It  was  extremely  valuable,  of  course,  in  aviation,  which  was  changing 
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80  rapidly,  because  when  we  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  foi 
a  particular  thing,  that  thing  was  out  of  fashion,  often,  before  w< 
got  the  money  at  all. 

Now,  as  to  the  strategy  of  the  World  War  from  the  American  pom1 
of  view,  the  World  War,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
was  like  every  other  war  overseas,  which  required  the  cooperation  n- 
the  Navy  and  Army.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  such  a  war,  th< 
Navy  first  clears  the  sea  routes,  seizes  the  landing  places,  the: 
transports  the  troops  and  their  supplies  to  the  seized  port  or  ba^ 
and  thereafter  its  functions  consist  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation open  and  secure,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  war,  it  return? 
the  invading  Army  to  the  home  country. 

The  other  function  of  the  Navy  in  such  a  war  is  to  cut  the  lines  oi 
sea  communication  of  the  enemy,  prevent  his  obtaining  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  from  overseas,  and  also  in  blockading  his  ports 
to  prevent  allies  or  neutrals  from  furnishing  the  enemy  munitions  or 
other  supplies. 

The  Army's  function  after  landing  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  by 
defeating  his  armies  and  overrunning  his  country  and  compelling  the 
population  to  submit  to  its  will. 

In  this  war,  our  allies  had  cleared  the  seas  of  enemy  trade,  had 
blockaded  his  ports  and  were  in  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  except 
for  enemy  submarines,  so  that  on  our  entering  the  war,  our  major 
and  primary  mission  was  to  transport  enough  troops  with  their 
munitions  and  supplies  to  France  to  turn  the  war  on  the  western 
front  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  We  did  this  successfully  in  spite  of 
submarines  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  by  the  enemy  sub- 
marines on  the  way  to  war. 

Prior  to  our  undertaking  the  transfer  of  our  Army  to  France,  the 
largest  troop  movement  in  history  for  anv  distance  had  been  the 
movement  of  about  200,000  troops  from  England  to  Cape  Town  in 
the  South  African  War.  This  was  considered  a  remarkable  success, 
although  there  was  no  resistance  to  the  movement  at  sea,  other  than 
the  natural  difficulties  of  sea  transport.  The  movement  extended 
over  about  the  same  time  that  our  troop  movement  covered,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  no  officer  of  any  Army  or  in  any  Navy 
would  have  believed  that  we,  or  any  other  nation,  could  possibly  have 
moved  2,100,000  soldiers  3,000  miles  at  sea  in  the  face  of  enemy 
submarine  activities  without  serious  losses,  and  I  for  one  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  confess  that  I  feared  such  losses. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  undertaking  in  the  whole  of  the  World  War 
was  of  greater  magnitude  or  of  greater  difficulty,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  of  the  number  of  various  successful  undertakings  of  the 
war  was  more  successfully  and  efficiently  carried  out  than  this  unprec- 
edented movement  to  France,  and  equally  unprecedented,  so  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned,  return  of  troops  from  France.  This  only 
could  and  did  succeed  through  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  credit  is  equally  due  to  both.  It  is  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition. 

Our  secondary  mission,  secondary  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
simultaneous  as  to  time,  was  the  suppression  or  control  of  the  sub- 
marine menace,  so  as  to  reduce  it  below  the  point  where  it  could 
prevent  adequate  supplies  of  troops,  food,  munitions,  and  fuel  reach- 
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g  the  ports  of  our  allies.  That  is  as  far  as  it  was  necessary  to 
•ntrol  or  reduce  it. 

Our  part  in  the  suppression  or  control  of  the  submarine  menace 
comparatively  small,  commencing  three  years  after  the  World 
had  opened  with  the  arrival  of  our  six  destroyers  in  Queenstown 
11  May  4.  1917,  one  month  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
There  has  been  a  great  to-do  about  our  alleged  delay  in  entering 
hole-hoartedlv  into  the  war  and  sending  immediately  all  our  anti- 
lhmarine  and  other  forces,  even  including  battleships,  overseas. 

previously  explained  in  this  paper,  there  were  many  good  and,  to 
ne.  *\itficient  reasons  why  the  immediate  sending  of  all  craft  that 
fterwards  were  sent  was  a  physical  impossibility,  and  here  I  wish  to 
t  ate  that  in  mv  opinion  the  stripping  of  our  coast  of  all  of  its  defen- 
ive  vessels  in  tVie  first  weeks  of  the  war,  when  we  had  a  perfect  right 
«►  expect  from  the  demonstration  already  made  by  the  German  that 
\e  would  send  submarines  to  our  coast  to  break  up  at  their  origin  off 
*ii r  ports  <»ur  supplies  of  food,  munitions,  and  troops,  and  while  there 
ias  been  a  great  to-do  about  the  war  all -being  "over  there,"  the 
submarine  menace  was  all  "over  there."  It  could  very  readily  and 
>.  erv  profitably,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  made  "over  here."  As  a 
•*aul,  1  mean:  Imagine  the  result  in  the  early  stages  had  the  three 
submarines  that  came  in  1018  arrived  off  our  ports  of  New  York  and 
Tapes  of  Virginia  in  April,  1917.  Public  opinion  and  the  Congress,  I 
fear,  would  not  have  permitted  us,  had  we  so  desired,  to  strip  the 
«*»>ast.  and  in  my  opinion  such  an  attack  at  that  time  would  have  so 
\ipset  our  plans  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  organize  a 
^utlirient  convoy  force  for  our  troops;  that  is,  early  in  the  war  would 
not  have  been  able  to  send  any  patrol  ships  abroad,  as  we  did  later, 
and  the  placing  of  2,100,000  soldiers  in  France  with  600,000  of  them 
at  the  fighting  front  when  the  armistice  was  signed  would  have  been 
made  impossible  for  at  least  a  year  after  it  was  actually  done  as  we 
worked  it  out. 

ft  is  my  opinion  that  the  retaining  of  the  patrol  force  on  our  own 
coast,  the  organizing  of  our  harbor  defenses,  mines,  nets,  etc.,  was  an 
absolutely  rorrect  military  step  of  itself,  on  the  principle  that  you 
organize  the  defense  before  you  launch  the  offense;  and  besides,  this 
permitted  us  to  repair,  equip,  and  dispatch  different  groups  and 
ditferent  units  in  much  better  condition  and  much  readier  for  effective 
service  than  would  any  of  these  unit**  have  been  had  we  attempted 
to  send  them  by  telegraph,  as  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  Admiral 
Sims's  testimony. 

It  is  further  ray  opinion  that  the  method  pursued  was  absolutely 
the  correct  one;  that  there  was  no  delay  which  could  be  avoided  in  the 
repair  and  equipment  of  the  vessels  sent  ;  that  there  was  no  delay  that 
could  be  avoided  in  building  additional  vessels  of  the  destrover  type; 
that  there  was  no  delay  that  could  be  avoided  in  the  purchase  and 
conversion  of  the  yachts,  the  equipment  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessels, 
«>r  the  building,  training,  and  assignment  of  submarine  chasers.  I 
believe  the  Navy  Department  in  this  respect  did  the  absolutely 
correct  thing  from  the  military  point  of  view,  and  that  it  should  be 
complimented  instead  of  cursed  for  the  way  it  did  it. 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  submarine  attack  on  our  coast,  attention  is 
called  to  what  actually  happened  in  1918  and  the  difficulties  we  had 
to  avoid  a  congressional  resolution  directing  the  executive  authorities 
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to  retain  more  forces  on  our  coast.  As  to  conditions  then,  see  Senate 
Lodge's  statement  of  June  6,  contained  in  Annual  Report  of  th* 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  1,  191  > 
pages  3,  4,  and  5. 

To  sum  up  the  strategy  of  war,  the  Central  Powers  could 
either  on  western  front  or  on  the  sea  through  the  success  of  t}^ 
submarine  in  shutting  off  the  supplies  from  England  long  enough  t« 
starve  her  population  into  submission. 

The  Allies  could  lose  the  war  either  on  the  western  front  or  on  tht 
sea  through  the  submarine  menace. 

The  submarine  menace,  unless  fully  effective  in  reducing  tonnag- 
and  supplies  to  the  necessary  minimum  to  feed  the  English  populate  »r 
and  English  Army,  or  fully' effective  in  preventing  the  movement  of 
our  troops  across  the  seas,  should  not  have  any  real  effect  on  the  war 
or  the  date  of  its  conclusion,  and  it  failed  utterly,  in  my  opinion,  to 
affect  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers  or  against  the  Allies.  It 
could  have  been,  to  be  a  success  at  all,  a  complete  success.  Instead 
it  was  a  complete  failure. 

The  Allies  could  win  the  war  in  only  one  place,  and  that  was  on  the 
western  front,  and  they  could  only  win  there  by  our  successfully 


take  their  place  on  the  fighting  line. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  so  succeeded  in  the  movement  of  our  troops 
that  the  armistice  was  signed  on  November  11,  1918,  when  the  Su- 
preme Allied  War  Council  had  not  expected  to  completely  defeat  the 
enemy  before  the  spring  of  1919. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  of  Gen.  Bliss  as  to  quotations 
from  Gen.  Haig.  That  is  in  the  letter  submitted  to  the  committee 
where  he  did  not  expect  the  American  forces  to  take  any  less  time  in 
training  than  was  given  his  troops,  that  is,  nine  months  in  England 
and  five  months  in  France.  He  said,  "On  that  basis,  the  American 
force  will  not  be  available  in  the  front  lines  in  force  until  next  year,'' 
meaning  1919. 

Therefore,  from  this  point  of  view,  instead  of  our  having  delayed 
the  close  of  the  war  by  four  months,  or  any  other  length  oi  time,  we 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  in  advancing  the  date  of 
the  arrival  in  France  of  sufficient  troops  to  defeat  the  Hun,  had  ad- 
vanced the  date  of  the  close  of  the  war  from,  say,  May  1,  1919.  to 
November  11,  1918,  or  a  period  of  about  five  and  one-half  months. 
Or  to  use  the  absurd  figures  used  by  Admiral  Sims,  we  saved  3,000,000 
tons  of  shipping,  $18,700,000,  and  625,000  lives. 

This  estimate  of  time  is  conjectural,  but  no  more  so  than  that  of 
Admiral  Sims's  four  months'  delay,  and  is  based  on  correct  premises 
and  on  what  actually  happened  and  not  on  incorrect  premises  and 
statements  as  to  what  anyone  thinks  might  have  happened. 

Now,  as  to  the  statement  as  to  Admiral  Sims's  duties  in  London, 
Admiral  Sims  complains  frequently  and  bitterly  of  lack  of  assistance 
in  doing  his  job.  From  my  knowledge  of  Sims's  duties,  as  they  were 
understood  in  the  department,  he  was,  at  first-,  looking  for  complete 
information  as  to  the  situation  in  general,  and  as  to  now  we  could 
best  assist  the  Allies,  as  an  agent  of  tne  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
later  became  liaison  officer  with  the  British  Admiralty.  He  was  on 
the  ground  to  send  us  fuller  information  than  we  had  been  able  to  get 


trained  and  equipped,  ready  to 
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*r  ourselves,  because  the  Allies  were  not  willing  to  give  us  real  inside 
lope  before  we  went  into  the  war. 

To  aid  him  in  this  duty,  all  naval  attaches  in  Europe  were  placed 
mder  him.  sent  all  their  information  through  him,  and  he  himself 
vas  finally  made  attach^  in  London  at  his  own  request.  Thus  in 
nformation  gathering  he  had  quite  a  little  assistance,  other  than  his 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  Sims  should  have  had  additional 
assistance:  much  more  than  he  had,  as  his  duties  expanded,  but 
likewise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  all  short  handed,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  the  fleet,  and  in  the  districts  as  well  as  in  London. 

Operations  appreciated  Admiral  Sims's  need  for  assistance.  The 
committee  should  note  that,  shortly  after  Admiral  Benson's  arrival 
in  I^ondon— wnen  he  sent  battleships,  and  the  duties  were  extended — 
Oapt.  Schofield.  head  of  the  Plans  Section  in  the  Office  of  Operations, 
was  sent  to  London,  and  that  at  various  times  Capts.  McNamee, 
Knox.  Sexton,  and  others  were  sent  to  help  out,  and  every  one  of 
those  officers  was  badly  needed  in  the  main  office  here,  on  the  same 
kind  of  work,  at  home,  and  their  absence  increased  the  load,  already 
heavy,  that  each  of  us  was  carrying.    This  load  killed  our  best  man, 
others  broke  down  from  time  to  time  and  had  to  be  given  a  rest,  but 
1  never  heard  one  of  them  squeal. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Admiral  Sims  himself  was  responsible  for  a 
part  of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  complains,  in  that  he  assumed 
hroader  functions  and  reached  for  higher  powers  than  it  was  intended 
he  should  have. 

He  was  liaison  officer:  he  was  attach^;  he  did  have  the  title  and 
duties  of  the  office  " Commanding  United  States  Naval  Forces  in 
Kuropean  Waters";  he  was  our  representative  on  the  Allied  Naval 
Council  (which  met  monthly  or  as  was  deemed  advisable).  All  of 
these  summed  un  and  each  given  its  proper  limit  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  title.  *'  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with  Office 
in  Ixmdon."  That  is  what  he  was  and  that  is  all  that  he  was. 

Had  he  so  limited  his  functions  as  to  bring  them  all  within  this 
title,  he  would  not  have  gotten  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  now 
apparently  holds:  that  is,  that  the  Navv  Department  should  have 
become  a  rubber  stamp  to  register  and  file  his  decisions.  What 
Operations  wanted  was  his  recommendations  with  his  reasons  for 
making  them:  upon  receipt  of  these  recommendations  and  reasons. 
Operations  would,  after  giving  full  consideration  to  the  policies  of 
the  State  Deoartment,  the  necessities  of  the  War  Department,  the 
condition  of  our  industries,  of  our  sea  tonnage,  of  the  Allies'  food 
supplies,  of  our  fuel  supplies,  of  our  transportation  and  labor  here  at 
home,  make  its  decision  and  leave  the  execution  to  him,  which  was 
his  job.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  as  Admiral  Sims  could  not 
know  and  did  not  know  about  home  conditions  as  shown  by  his 
testimony  about  the  draft,  etc.    Further,  it  was  not  his  business  to 


In  his  testimony  he  suggests  that  all  allied  appeals  for  help, 


him.  How  ludricous  this  is  when  one  knows  that  these  appeals  here 
in  Washington  from  special  missions  in  reference  to  almost  every 
industrial  product  known  to  our  countrv,  became  so  numerous  that 
in  self-protection  we  had  to  have  the  Allies  appoint  an  allied  council 
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to  whom  these  various  claims  were  presented,  and  the  joint  demands 
were  then  pooled,  arranged,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  pre- 
sented by  the  allied  council  to  our  War  Industries  Board  before 
they  could  be  considered.  And  this  allied  council  eliminate'! 
immense  numbers  of  the  unesscntials,  and  they  made  an  entire  ehan^r 
when  they  pooled  all  interests.  Before  that  the  Britishers  watchcn 
the  French  and  the  Frenchmen  watched  the  Italians  and  the  Italians 
watched  the  Britishers  and  the  French,  and  they  were  competitors 
in  a  limited  market  ;  and  we  had  to  watch  all  the  time,  ourselves. 

The  various  departments,  including  the  Navy  Department,  dec-lint**; 
in  many  of  these  cases  to  even  act  as  special  attorney  for  a  siste- 
service  before  the  War  Industries  Board  on  these  matters.  T  - 
have  even  considered  them  in  London  would,  with  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation as  to  home  conditions,  have  been  ridiculous,  and  would  hav4 
led  to  no  result,  except  confusion  and  disappointment. 

The  volume  of  business  done  in  this  connection  by  the  Office  of 
Operations  with  the  various  other  departments,  State,  War,  Labor. 
Commerce,  and  Shipping  Board,  was  such  as  to  require  numbers  of 
private  wires  for  direct  and  confidential  communication  and  a 
record  of  the  messages  exchanged  with  these  various  departments 
would  compare  in  bulk  even  with  the  voluminous  correspondent •«* 
from  Admiral  Sims,  although  I  hope  it  would  not  contain  so  many 
unnecessary  repetitions. 

To  sum  up,  it  was  and  is  my  opinion  that  Admiral  Sims  was  given 
as  free  a  hand  within  his  proper  area  of  discretion  as  the  conditions 
ermitted,  and  as  was  necessary  for  him  to  successfully  perform 
is  various  duties.  His  admirable  performance  of  the  job  is  the 
best  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  produced  before  the  committee 
that  he  had  the  necessary  authority  to  meet  his  proper  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  your  statement,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  is  all  of  mv  direct  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  some  time  ago,  Admiral,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  ask  you  to  submit  suggestions  for  changes  that  might 
be  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  organization  of  the  department,  and 
you  have  to-day  outlined  a  plan. 

Admiral  McIvean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make  in 
regard  to  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  a  definite,  rough — or  rather  hurried; 
it  is  not  rough— suggestion  as  to  the  legislation  necessary  to  reach 
the  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  this  paper  you  have  offered 

Admiral  McKean.  That  is  in  that  annex. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  in  the  record  with  that  plan  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  is  alreadv  attached.  That  is  just  simply  a  personal  sug- 
gestion.   That  is  mine.    That,  I  think,  will  cover  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
o-morrow,  Friday,  April  30,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  30,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TTie  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  room  235, 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
Trammell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  JOSIAH  S.  McKEAtf — Resumed . 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral 
Mc-Kean.  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  on  April  6,  1917, 
were  you  provided  with  any  general  plan  by  the  department  to 
govern  your  action  in  getting  the  material  of  the  Navy  ready? 

Admiral  McKeax.  I  was.  The  general  plan  of  the  General  ^oard. 
Wo  were  all  familiar  with  it.  It  consisted  of  the  A  fleet,  the  base  fleet; 
the  B  fleet,  that  came  next;  and  the  C  fleet,  the  war  fleet.  And,  as 
I  understood  the  plan,  and  my  job,  it  was  to  prepare  bases  of  supplies 
and  to  prepare  facilities,  etc!!,  to  build  up  the  C  fleet  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  war. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  special  plan  for  the  war  with  Germany? 
Admiral  McKeax.  It  was  what  we  called  the  Black  plan.  We 
never  spoke  of  Germany,  but  we  called  it  the  Black  plan. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  it  developed? 

Admiral  McKeax.  My  recollection  is  that  the  first  Black  plan  was 
developed  in  1913  and  revised  in  1915,  and  revised  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  the  World  War  as  we  understood  it  before  going  into  it, 
and  with  the  information  we  then  had  under  that  plan  of  February, 
1917.    The  plan  of  February,  1917,  was  the  last  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  that  the  plan  that  Admiral  Niblack — I  think  it 
was— referred  to  as  having  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
department  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not  understand  Admiral  Niblack  to  say 
this  particular  plan  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  plans  had  existed  from  time  immemorial;  that 
is.  at  all  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Navy  there  was  somebody 
somewhere  in  the  department  that  was  supposed  to  have  a  plan  for 
what  might  be  done.  I  never  knew  of  any  plans  in  any  branch  of 
the  Navy  Department  until  the  General  Board  built  up  general  plans 
and  made  studies  of  bases  and  lines  of  operations,  etc.,  for  use  in 
possible  war  against  either  black,  red,  or  orange. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  this  base  plan  to  which  you 
refer,  as  it  existed  on  February  2,  1917  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Could  I  give  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  the  committee  a  copy  of  this  plan 
as  it  existed  at  that  time? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  the  General  Board's  plan — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ship's  names,  etc.,  were  put  in,  but  I  think  we  can 
get  it  from  the  General  Board,  unless  Admiral  Badger  put  it  in.  He 
put  in  the  policy  upon  which  the  plan  was  based.  It  is  not  a  definite, 
worked  out,  detailed  plan,  ft  gave  the  policy  and  it  gave  the  fleets, 
the  A,  B,  and  C  fleets,  and  their  constitution  and  numbers  and  types. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  it  was  prepared  with  reference  to 
this  special  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  no.  The  one  between  Februarv  4  and 
Februarv  17,  based  on  Capt.  Chase's  letter  to  the  General  Board, 
or  sent  oy  the  Secretary,  prepared  by  Capt.  Chase,  and  the  plan 
returned,  I  think  as  of  date  February  17 — was  it  not,  that  letter  of 
the  General  Board  returning  that  ? 

Capt.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean  (continuing).  That  is  the  lost  plan. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  was  such  a  plan,  why  was  there  any 
need  of  writing  about  any  further  plan  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  the  plan  at  that  time,  a  plan  for 
general  war;  or,  rather,  a  special  war  in  which  we  were  engaged 
against  Germany  alone.  The  plan  of  February,  1917,  was  a  plan  to 
suit  the  conditions  when  we  had  allies,  and  the  submarine  menace 
was  the  primary  naval  motive. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  that  the  plan  was  kept  up-to-date. 
Was  it  not  known  before  Februarv,  1917,  that  if  we  went  into  the 
war  we  would  have  allies  against  Germany  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  if  we  went  in  against  Germany  before 
Germany  succeeded  in  stalemating  the  others;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  no  plan  was  ready  at  that  time  for  such 
an  event  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  special  conditions;  no.  I  never  saw  one.  We  worked  up  the 
details  of  the  plan  as  the  situation  developed,  and  that  was  the  only 
practical  way,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  us  the  plan,  can  you,  as  it  existed 
on  Februarv  2,  1917,  for  the  record  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  I  will  get  that  out  of  the  tiles  of  the  General 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  vou  will  also  give  the  plan  as  supple- 
mented at  any  time  between  Februarv  2  ana  April  6,  1917? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  can  not  do  that,  because  the  only  copy  of 
that  plan  is  the  lost  one. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  not  supplemented? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  supplemented  by  the  plans  that  Capt. 
Pratt  submitted  here — sectional  plans. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  are  simply  memoranda.    They  are  not 
parts  of  the  plan. 

Admiral  McKean.  They  are  distinctly  parts  of  the  plan,  made  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  embodied  in  the  plan  ? 
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Admiral  McKean.  Wc  did  not  have  time  to  stop  and  write  things 
Lnto  plans,  Senator.    We  were  operating.    They  were  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Capt.  Pratt  testified  that  those  were 
^implv  memoranda,  and  that  they  were  carried  out  later  on,  at  later 
periods,  some  after  the  war  commenced  and  some  not  carried  out  at 
all! 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  is  something  definite  that  we  can 
show  as  an  existing  plan. 

Admiral  McKean.  Your  General  Board's  general  plan  is  the  foun- 
dation of  these  memorandums.  I  do  not  Know  there  were  other 
memoranda. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  say  that  simply  making  memoranda 
kept  the  general  plan  up  to  date,  would  vou  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  If  it  was  circulated  with  authority  to  the  sub-  , 
divisions  which  carried  out  the  plans,  the  O.  K.  on  that  was  an 
executive  order  for  each  of  us  subordinates  to  prepare  our  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  just  as  much  a  plan  as  the  other  was? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  many  cases  there  were  no  particular 
O.  Ks  on  these  memoranda. 

Admiral  McKean.  If  they  were  not  0.  K'd  either  in  writing  or 
orally,  that  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  approved  plan  of  the  office, 
before  Capt.  Pratt  came  in,  and  after  Capt.  Pratt  came  in  as  the 
assistant  for  operations,  Chase  and  I,  working  together — he  would 
pass  a  plan  or  a  part  of  a  plan  over  to  me  oraDy,  and  we  would  discuss 
it.  and  discuss  it  sometimes  with  our  chief,  anp!  if  it  needed  the 
Secretary's  approval  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary.  But 
it  was  often,  as  I  say,  disposed  of  orally,  and  they  would  say  "Go 
ahead  and  furnish  the  material  at  such  and  such  a  date." 

The  Chairman.  But  as  I  understand,  a  general  plan  is  a  plan 
that  the  whole  department  is  supposed  to  operate  under,  and  you 
can  not  say  that  the  department  can  operate  under  a  plan  some 
parts  of  which  are  written  out  and  some  parts  of  which  are  in  the 
form  of  memoranda  that  only  one  or  two  know  about. 

Admiral  McKean.  There  were  plenty  of  things  we  did  not  want 
but  one  or  two  to  know  about.  I  could  get  my  people,  the  material 
side  going,  and  Chase  could  get  the  operating  end,  whichever  it 
should  be,  going,  when  the  chief  gave  us  a  force.  We  did  not  have 
to  put  it  on  paper  alwavs,  or  have  to  have  it  approved  always. 
We  started  ahead.  We  shot  lots  of  plans,  parts  of  tfiem,  out  to  the 
yards  and  other  people;  and  it  was  just  as  much  a  plan,  Senator,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  down  and  published  by  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  a  plan  for  the  people  who . 
knew  about  this  specific  condition;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  K'avy,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been. 

Admiral  McKean.  The  rest  of  the  Navy  did  not  need  to  know  it; 
only  those  who  had  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  the  people  in 
London  did  not  have  to  know  about  a  base  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  about  a  general  base  plan 
for  the  Navy. 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  a  general  base 
plan,  the  General  Board's  plan.  The  details  of  that  plan  were  no 
part  of  the  Navy's  
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The  Chairman.  But  you  said  that  the  general  base  plan  inclu<i* 
amendments  that  were  made  from  time  to  time. 

Admiral  McKean.  It  does.  They  amended  it  and  changed  it  &a 
developed  it.  But  it  does  not  of  necessity,  Senator,  go  to  everyboo 
It  is  not  everybody's  business,  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  this  general  base  plan  « 
amended  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Impossible;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existent 
no  such  tiling  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  specific  plar 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  as  specific  and  complete  in  detail!,  t. 
was  necessary  for  the  officers  concerned  to  operate  under  effective] 
and  efficiently,  in  mv  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  \Vere  you  informed  of  the  kind  of  service  for  whii 
.  the  American  naval  vessels  would  be  used  in  the  war  before  April  5 
1917? 

Admiral  McKean.  Do  you  mean  informed  by  higher  authority! 

The  Chairman.  Informed  by  the  department. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  was  one  of  the  people  who  determined  hoi 
they  should  be  used.    I  did  not  have  to  have  anybody  tell  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  base  plan  lay  out  the  manner  in  whici 
these  vessels  should  be  used  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  in  detail,  no,  sir;  but  I  knew  what  vesseii 
I  was  called  upon  to  get  ready  materially  for  use  overseas  or  for  u- 
at  home  and  for  use  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  And  thereafter  to  this  you  would  add  a  specif/ 
plan  for  the  use  oi  all  the  ships  of  the  Navy  at  that  time  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Do  you  mean  by  a  specific  plan,  somethir.: 
reduced  down  on  paper  ? 

The  Chairman.  Something  in  writing? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not,  but  I  had  it  in  my  head,  and  I 
working  on  it  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  had  nothing  that  was  written  out  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  There  were  these  material  poli- 
cies. Capt.  Pratt's  memoranda,  Capt.  Chase  s  memoranda,  and  d\- 
cussions  and  conferences  with  my  chief,  and  conference  with  all  of  u» 
I  got  mv  instructions  as  to  what  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  there  were  a  lot  of  ideas  and  a  lot  »: 
memoranda,  but  undigested  * 

Admiral  McKean.  We  did  not  have  to  write  them  down  in  order 
to  digest  them.    We  digested  them  at  the  time  and  got  action. 
would  have  a  discussion  as  to  a  certain  part  of  the  plans,  and  tkt-v 
would  say.  "What  will  that  require  in  material,"  and!  would  ask  ih* 
•  question.  "What  is  it  you  want  in  the  material  wav  and  when  c 
you  want  it  ;  what  type  of  ships  T  and  so  forth.    Then  they  wouk 
say.  "We  will  need  so  many  destroyers,  so  many  patrol  boats',  and  * 
many  of  this.  that,  and  the  other.*' 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  let  you  know  just  what  xbty 
would  be  used  for  *. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes.    I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  vessels  required  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  What  is  that  < 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  what  all  the  vessels  required  woclc 
probably  be  used  for  * 
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Admiral  McKean.  I  knew  that,  too;  but  we  shifted  from  week 
id  to  week  end,  as  the  ships  became  available.  I  worked  out  the 
^po8  I  could  get  quickest  and  get  ready  to  send  out  on  the  order;  but 
ciid  not  stop  to  write  out  plans  or  to  make  anybody  else  do  it.  I 
*  ade  instructions  for  my  subordinates  and  sent  the  orders  by  tele- 
hone,  by  cable,  or  by  telegraph,  whichever  way  I  could  get  it  to 
^em  quickest. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  information  and  instructions  did  you 
a,se  your  action  with  regard  to  improving  the  materiel  condition  of 
\ix  naval  vessels? 

Admiral  McKean.  What  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  information  and  instructions  did  you 
>ase  your  action  witn  regard  to  improving  the  materiel  condition  of 
Vmerican  naval  vessels  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Of  improving? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  prior  to  the  war. 

Admiral  McKean.  On  my  knowledge  of  what  each  type  of  vessel 
svas  intended  for  and  fitted  for,  and  how  we  could  best  fit  her  in  the 
shortest  time  at  the  least  expense  for  that  job,  and  knowing  from 
the  discussions  and  from  the  plans  what  job  came  next  and  where 
we  could  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  received  instructions  from  the  head  of 
the  department? 

Admiral  McKean.  From  the  chief  of  operations. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  chief  of  operations? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir,  or  from  the  assistant  chief,  Chase,  or 
Pratt,  saying  they  wanted  certain  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  instructions  prior  to  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  that  was  a  general  instruction  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  instructions  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  To  get  everything  ready  as  fast  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  instructions  were  to  get  everything 
readv  as  fast  as  you  could  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  receive  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  was  moving  from  July  1,  1915,  when  I  went 
in  there,  along  those  lines,  as  I  showed  in  these  policy  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  instructions  on  July  1,  1915,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  to  get  everything  ready  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  my  chief's  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  everything  ready  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  the  position  of  the  whole  Navy  De- 
partment, to  get  them  ready  for  war.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Navy  Department.  We  started  just  as  soon  as  the  office  was 
organized.  We  worked  right  along.  Of  course,  as  our  chances  of 
getting  into  the  war  became  more  and  more  pressing,  we  each  of  us 
felt  more  and  more  urgent  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  could  not  be  very  much  more  urgent 
instructions,  could  there,  than  to  get  every  vessel  ready  for  war? 
And  that,  you  say,  you  got  in  1915. 

Admiral  McKean.  We  attempt  to  keep  every  vessel  ready  for 
war  at  all  times.    That  is  the  only  use  we  have  for  a  naval  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  July  1,  1915  ? 
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Admiral  McKean.  That  was  the  general  policy.  I  do  not  kno 
about  the  practice. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  not  any  special  instruction? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  not  necessary.  I  was  in  touch  ever 
day  with  the  Secretary  and  with  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  But  every  vessel  was  not  gotten  ready  for  wai 
was  it  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Absolutely  not,  no,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry  t< 
say  that  they  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  any  definite  instructions  to  pre 
pare  the  light  forces  of  the  Navy  for  distant  service  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  light 'forces  of  the  Navy?  Gunboats,  yoi 
mean,  and  so  forth — destroyers? 

The  Chairman.  Gunboats,  cruisers,  and  destroyers. 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  special  instructions,  until  they  commencs 
to  pick  out  groups:  "Get  12  submarines  ready:"  "Get  6  destroyers; 
"Get  so  many  destroyers,  right  away.  See  which  ones  you  can  pici 
out  and  get  the  quickest.  We  would  like  to  send  such  and  such « 
group  at  such  and  such  a  date." 

The  Chairman.  That,  however,  was  after  the  war  began,  was 
it  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  special  vessels  before  the  war  broke  out,  out  under  the 
general  instructions  I  was  doing  exactly  as  I  did  after  I  got  my 
special  instructions.  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  with  the  material 
lhad  to  get  them  all  ready. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  definite  instructions 
to  prepare  the  light  forces  of  the  Navy  for  distant  service  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  until  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  after  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  no  special  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  receive  such  instructions? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  regard  to  the  six  destroyers  that  were 
sent  over? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  it  was  the  first  special  order  or  group, 
was  to  get  six  destroyers  ready.  But  still,  we  were  working  on  that 
before,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  received  no  particular  instructions  to 
do  it? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  no  special,  detailed  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  And  thereafter  you  received  further  special  in- 
structions about  other  destroyers  that  were  decided  on  to  go  over, 
did  you? 

Admiral  McKean.  Often  they  would  ask  me  how  soon  I  could 
have  a  bunch,  and  when  they  would  go.  It  hinged  often  on  the 
material  conditions  when  they  would  go.  I  would  pick  out  the  ones 
from  the  yards  that  I  could  get  ready  quickest  to  make  a  uniform 
group.  I  would  tell  the  operating  end,  "I  can  give  you  such  and 
such  destroyers  on  such  ana  such  a  date,  and  have  them  at  such  and 
such  a  place."  They  would  say,  "All  right;  we  will  send  those 
abroad.     We  tried  to  send  them  by  divisions— groups  of  six. 

Here  I  would  like  to  explain  what  does  look  as  if  there  might  have 
been  neglect.  There  are  practically  46  oil-burning  destroyers — 23 
with  the  fleet  and  23  on  other  duty. 
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Senator  Keyes.  When? 

Admiral  McKeax.  On  April  6.  It  appears,  just  to  a  casual  ob- 
<*rx-er,  that  destrovers  not  with  the  fleet  and  not  in  condition  to 
uove  overseas  immediately  was  pretty  bad  management. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  after  the  order  of  January,  1915. 

Admiral  McKeax.  After  what,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  After  the  order  of  January,  1915.  to  get  the  fleet 
"OAilv  in  everv  possible  wav. 

Admiral  McKeax.  ThatVas  July,  1915. 
The  Chairman*.  July,  1915;  yes. 

Admiral  McKeax.  A  number  of  our  destroyers,  the  new  destroy- 
ers, had  defective  units.  Some  types  had  defective  machinery,  giving 
us  a  lot  of  trouble;  some  of  those  turbines.  Some  of  them  were  not 
finally  accepted,  and  the  contractors  had  to  make  good  on  them. 
Hiose  were  not  sent  with  the  fleet.  They  were  kept  at  home,  and 
they  were  being  used  on  neutrality  duty  at  the  ports,  protecting  our 
neutrality,  escorting  neutral  vessels  in  and  out,  or  belligerents,  and 
protecting  our  neutrality;  so  that  I  could  not  get  hold  of  them  for 
repairs.    They  would  send  them  to  the  yards  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  afterwards  repaired? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  put  in  foreign  service? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  faults  in  their  construction,  et  cetera,  were 
known  before,  were  they? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  we  were  trying  to  correct  it  all  the  time) 
hut  I  could  not  get  them  at  the  yards  for  long  periods,  because  they 
were  on  active  duty.  They  were  standing  watch,  and  relieving  eacn 
other,  and  they  would  take  a  turn-around  in  three  or  four  days.  I 
would  have  them  available  at  the  yards  to  do  what  I  could  do  in  three 
or  four  days.  You  can  not  take  the  machinery  and  engines  down, 
take  the  machinery  apart,  and  get  it  together  again  in  three  or  four 
days,  much  less  do  repairs.  So  that  we  were  caught  in  what  was 
apparently  a  bad  condition.  But  we  were  doing  the  best  we  could 
under  the  conditions,  with  the  yards  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  Af  ter  our  entry  into  the  war  were  you  given  any 
general  plan  of  operations  to  guicle  your  activities? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not  need  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  given  any  general  plan? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  need  any.  I  was  working 
under  general  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  sav  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
report  for  1918  was  accurate  when  he  stated  that  the  Navy  was 
readv  from  stem  to  stern* 

Admiral  McKean.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Secretary  what  he 
meant  by  that.  I  think  that  is  a  newspaper  phrase  used  in  the 
sailorman's  way,  and  you  had  better  ask  him  just  what  he  meant. 
I  would  not  want  to  criticize  him  until  I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  yourself  that  the  Navy  was  ready 
from  stem  to  stern? 

Admiral  McKean.  From  my  interpretation  of  that  phrase  I  would 
not.  by  a  good  deal. 

'Hie  Chairman.  After  we  had  entered  into  the  war  did  you  receive 
any  particular  instructions  about  preparing  the  light  forces  for  war 
service  ( 
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Admiral  McKean.  As  I  told  you  before,  from  time  to  time  I  woui< 
either  get  orders  for  a  bunch,  or  they  would  ask  me  what  I  couk 
give  them,  and  which  I  could  give  them  soonest:  and  we  all  work*: 
right  there  together  in  the  same  office.  We  did  not  have  to  a>i 
special  instructions.    We  knew  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  all  of 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  the  destroyers,  gun- 
boats, submarines  and  other  light  craft  in  a  condition  of  materia, 
readiness  for  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Some  of  them  two  days,  some  two  months,  ami 
some  of  them  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  before  substantially  all  of  then 
were  in  readiness  for  such  war? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Those  dates  of  sailings  of  the  destroyers  and 
those  vessels  that  went  over  to  the  other  side  were  in  that  table  w* 
submitted.    I  of  course  can  not  remember  all  those  details. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  gives  the  destroyers.  I  do  not  think  the 
table  gives  the  other  boats. 

Admiral  McKean.  It  gives  139  that  we  had  over  in  the  first  year 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  those  that  were  sent  over  to  Admiral 
Sims? 

Admiral  McKean.  Those  that  were  sent  over  to  the  other  side 
And  in  this  large  table  here  sent  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  think 
that  data  is  practically  covered. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  refers  to  battleships,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers. 

Admiral  McKean.  Battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers.  Well, 
your  gunboats,  etc.  

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Admiral  McKean,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  information;  giving  it  in  a  list  which  you  can  supply,  giving 
the  same  conditions  about  the  other  light  forces  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  McKean.  Will  you  please  give  me,  Senator,  just  what 
light  forces  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  condition  of  all  of  the 
ships  of  the  Navy  on  April  6,  1917. 

Admiral  McKean.  You  want  the  gunboats? 

The  Chairman.  We  already  have  the  gunboats  and  battleships 
and  destroyers.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  information  in  regard 
to  the  other  vessels  of  the  Navy  at  that  time. 

Admiral  McKeax.  Gunboats,  yachts. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  at  that  time. 

Admiral  McKeax.  Very  well,  sir;  I  will  get  it  from  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  the  question  I  asked  you:  How 
long  did  it  take  to  get  the  destroyers,  gunboats,  submarines,  and  other 
light  craft  in  a  condition  of  material  readiness  for  the  war? 

Admiral  McKeax.  I  could  not  answer  definitely,  ship  by  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Then  can  you  tell  me  at  what  period  of  the  war 
these  vessels  were  all  in  readiness  for  War  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Never,  at  any  time;  and  never  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially  all  in  readiness  for  war? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Oh,  I  should  say  six  months. 

The  Chairman*.  Six  months? 

Admiral  McKean.  Six  months,  in  a  general  way.  But  of  course 
there  were  ships  breaking  down  and  going  back  to  the  yards  and 
wearing  out.    They  would  have  to  go  for  overhaul.    I  do  not 
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hink.  you  can  ever  count,  Senator,  on  more  than  80  per  cent  of  your 
jattleships  being  with  the  fleet,  and  not  over  75  per  cent  of  your 
I e^* trovers,  and  the  smaller  your  craft  the  less  the  per  cent  of  time 
hey  will  be  with  the  fleet-^-operating,  I  mean.  And  you  can  not 
>l>er»te  submarines — I  do  not  think  the  Germans  operated  subma- 
tiio*>  more  than  one-third  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  even  when  a  fleet  is  in  active  opera- 
ion   and  prepared  for  war  there  are  always  certain  vessels  that  are 
under  repair? 

Atimiral  McKean.  Always.  That  is  why  under  the  old  policy  of 
the  building  program  you  built  five  ships  when  you  wanted  four  in 
a  division. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  approval 
of  your  plans  for  building  up  the  material  of  the  Navy  at  anv  time? 

-Ydmiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  had  certain  minor  difficulties. 
I  had  delays.  I  had  to  convince  my  chief  first  of  the  necesssity  of 
it.  I  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Secretary  when  it 
involved  money.  I  often  haci  difficulty  in  presenting  the  thing  to 
committees  of  Congress  and  getting  the  money,  even  after  the  Sec- 
retary had  approved  the  estimate.  But  at  no  time  did  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  hearing.  If  I  could  prove  my  case,  why,  I  could 
in  time  get  action.  It  would  not  go  as  fast  as  I  wanted  it  to.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  all  the  appropriations  all  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  with  any  unnecessary  delays  in  your 
dealings  with  the  Chief  of  Operations  or  the  Secretary  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Unnecessary  i 
The  Chairman.  What  you  regarded  as  unnecessary  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  from  my  point  of  view  any  delay,  after  I 
was  convinced,  would  be  unnecessary,  you  know,  Senator.  From 
their  point  of  view  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  consider  it.  I 
often  got  very,  very  impatient.    But  they  were  responsible,  and  not  I. 
I  was  responsible  for  the  recommendations.    They  were  responsible 
for  the  decisions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  with  any  delay  that  in  view  of  what 
happened  afterwards  did  not  seem  justifiable  to  you  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  could  not  cite  examples.  I  think  if  they 
had  accepted  my  recommendations  as  soon  as  made,  and  Congress 
had  given  me  the  money  as  soon  as  I  wanted  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  would  have  been  better  prepared  on  April  6,  1917;  and  with 
the  hindsight,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary,  when  he  did  not 
a^ree  with  me  right  away,  and  the  committees  when  they  did  not 
give  me  more  than  half  as  much  money  as  I  asked  for,  with  the  hind- 
sight now,  I  suppose  they  are  both  regretting  it.  I  regretted  it  at 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  trouble  in  getting  appropriations 
from  Congress  after  February  2  ? 

Admiral  McKean  I  do  not  recall  any  after  February  2.  I  think 
they  gave  us  the  first  emergency  appropriation  then,  and  they  told 
us  to  come  and  ask  for  what  we  wantea,  and  told  us  practically  to 
spend  what  we  wanted  and  they  would  make  it  good  in  deficiency 
bills;  and  after  April  6  I  never  hesitated,  if  I  could  get  the  approval, 
at  spending  money — I  knew  I  would  get  it  somewhere— and  com- 
mitting the  department  to  the  policv  of  spending  money.  After  war 
was  declared,  Senator,  we  had  all  the  money  that  we  could  use. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  Congress  turn  down  any  of  the  recommend* 
tions  that  you  had  made  and  that  were  indorsed  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanial 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  the  sinking  of  th< 

Lvsitajiia. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  in  May,  1915. 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  it  took  me  18  months  to  get  an  appn.- 
priation  for  the  operating  base  at  Hampton  Roads,  after  the  Sec  re- 
tarv  had  approved  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  explained  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
that  those  bases  were  vitally  necessary  for  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  After  I  convinced  him,  he  backed  me  up  and 
gave  me  letters  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  gave  me  full 
swing  to  fight  it  out  myself  and  prove  to  Congress  that  we  needed  it 
He  backed  me  clear  to  the  limit,  and  it  took  me  18  months  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  back  you  to  the  extent  of  informing  Con- 
gress that  in  case  of  a  war  these  matters  were  vitally  necessary  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  used  that  language, 
but  he  backed  me. 

There  was  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  Coco  Solo  base.  It 
took  me  two  sessions  of  Congress  to  get  that,  after  I  had  the  backing 
of  the  Secretary;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  bill,  Senator, 
except  one,  on  which  we  did  not  get  cut  down  on  our  estimates.  If 
we  had  asked  Congress  for  the  amount  of  money  that  was  needed  to 
develop  those  yards  and  bases  and  establish  the  aviation  bases,  etc., 
finally,  in  time  of  peace,  we  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  court. 
We  would  not  have  gotten  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  if  Congress  had  been  informed 
that  in  case  of  a  war  we  would  be  very  much  handicapped  if  we  did 
not  have  these  various  things  that  you  are  asking  for,  they  would 
have  refused  to  grant  you  what  you  asked? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  I  hesitated  to  inform  them  what 
I  thought  about  those  things  in  the  hearings,  Senator,  and  they  were 
cutting  down,  and  they  trimmed  and  delayed.  I  remember  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  Coco  Solo  base,  when  I  asked 
for  a  certain  amount,  cut  it  in  two.  I  went  back  the  next  time  and 
told  them  the  price  had  gone  up,  and  it  would  cost  them  for  that 
half  they  had  left  out  50  per  cent  extra,  because  labor  and  material 
had  gone  up;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  turned  to  Mr.  Sherley  and  said. 
'You  had  better  let  him  have  it,  Sherley,  because  he  will  keep  on 
'coming  back  until  he  gets  it,  and  it  will  cost  very  much  more." 
They  were  not  objecting,  but  I  had  not  convinced  them  of  the  abso- 
lute* military  necessity  of  it.  That  is  all  I  ever  based  a  request  for 
an  appropriation  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  department  has  gotten 
into  the  way  of  asking  for  rather  more  than  it  lias  expected  to  get, 
with  the  expectation  of  having  its  requests  shaded  down? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  runs  back  a  long  time,  Senator.  I  think 
they  used  to,  and  other  times  I  think  they  asked  for  less,  because 
they  kept  

Tlie  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  appropriations  now. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  they  kept  part  of  the  responsibility  them- 
selves, because  they  were  afraid  to  come  to  Congress  with  the  whole 
thing.    For  instance,  on  building  programs:  I  remember  a  discussion 
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t  the  War  College  in  1912.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  about  time  we 
dd  Congress  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
lc?  9i^iit  carrying  a  part  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  of  the  legis- 
•tive  oody,  and  that  we  should  make  an  estimate  of  the  situation, 
f  what  we  needed,  never  mind  if  it  was  50  ships  and  we  knew  that 
n Tigress  would  not  give  it;  that  it  was  our  dutv  as  technical  advisers 
*  gTtve  them  the  whole  program,  and  then  we  had  washed  our  hands 
f  the  responsibility  and  put  it  upon  the  legislative  bodv  of  the  coun- 
ry,  find  if  they  did  not  want  to  fully  prepare  us,  tnat  was  their 
t^po risibility  and  not  ours  any  more  after  we  had  told  them  every- 
thing, if  they  would  cut  appropriations.  They  would  say,  "Congress 
K"iU  not  give  you  that.  What  is  the  use  of  putting  it  in?"  But 
ometimes  there  was  an  inclination,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  certain 
>eople  to  ask  for  a  little  more  to  give  the  committees  a  chance  to 
'xercise  economy  in  trimming  down.  But  I  think  that  has  all  gone 
>ut  of  fashion.  I  think  that  they  give  you  a  perfectly  frank  esti- 
n ate  based  on  the  plans  for  the  coming  year.  I  know  we  tried  to 
establish  that. 

In  the  hearings  of  last  year  before  the  House  Naval  Committee, 
when  T  was  acting  chief  of  operations,  I  took  up  the  fleet  as  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  it  in  commission,  so  many  ships  in  full  commission 
of  each  type,  so  many  in  reserve,  and  so  forth,  and  the  bureaus  in  turn 
took  *hat  same  list.    Navigation  first  said  that  it  would  require  for  this 
program  so  much  personnel.    Construction  and  Repair  took  it  up 
and  said  it  would  require  so  much  money  for  the  new  program, 
so  much  charge  for  maintenance,  and  so  on.    Steam  Engineering  did 
the  same  thing:  made  their  estimates  for  engines,  maintenance,  and 
charges,  and  all  based  on  this  fleet  that  we  planned  to  keep  in  com- 
mission and  in  reserve;  and  T  think  that  in  that  hearing  every  bureau 
based  its  estimates  and  this  year  all  the  bureaus  have  based  their 
estimates  on  the  plan  of  Operations,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  Operations  has  done.    It  has  gotten  it  all  together 
on  the  same  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Secretary  was  backing  you  to 
the  limit  in  your  requests  ? 

Admiral  \JcKean;  On  those  particular  things. 
The  Chairman.  On  those  particular  matters  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  On  those  particular  matters. 
The  Chairman.  To  prepare  the  country  for  the  war? 
Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  or  I  ever 
said  •'Preparing  the  country  for  war." 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  put  up  to  Congress  that  you 
needed  this  in  case  of  war. 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  always  told  them  in  the  hearings  that 
this  was  necessary  for  operations  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  the  Secretary  backing  you  up  in  that 
position  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  as  he  used  those  phrases,  but 
he  said  they  were  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  at  the  same  time  giving  out  to  the 
country  his  opinions  that  we  would  not  get  into  war,  and  that  the 
President  was  keeping  us  out  of  war  and  would  keep  us  out  of  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  forgotten  ail  of  those  speeches. 
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The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  if  that  was  his  position  with  tin 
country  it  must  necessarily  have  been  his  position  with  the  com. 
mittees. 

Admiral  McKean.  There  were  a  good  many  people  who  wen 
thinking  that  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many,  yes;  unfortunately. 

Were  you  given  any  indication  as  to  what  use  should  be  made  o! 
the  heavy  forces  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  At  what  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  immediate 
thereafter. 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  Capt.  Pratt  told  you  that  we  had  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  best  use  or  the  capital  ships.  There  were  two 
opinions.  One  was  to  use  them  exclusively  for  training,  and  move 
them  to  the  Pacific.  The  final  one  was  to  keep  them  on  this  side 
ready  for  duty.  I  had  not  any  particular  instructions  as  to  what 
duty  they  might  do,  but  I  knew,  generally,  and  what  was  necessan 
in  a  material  way,  I  was  to  get  them  ready  to  fight  as  fast  as  I  could 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  given  then  any  specific  instruc- 
tions about  getting  them  ready  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  first  informed  of  the  possibility 
that  the  battleships  might  be  sent  abroad? 
Admiral  McKean.  When  was  I  first  informed  of  the  possibility  \ 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  was  informed,  but  I 
realized  it  all  the  time,  that  they  might  be  called  upon  at  any  time 
for  duty  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  not  informed  of  any  plan  to  send 
them  abroad  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  when  they  took  up  the  sending  of  Rod- 
mans division  of  five  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  battleships  were  sent. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  was  informed  that  we  were  to  get  those  ships 
ready  right  away.  I  knew  it  as  soon  as  Operation's  decision.  I 
knew  it  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  made.    I  was  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  first  plan  that  you  heard  of 
about  sending  the  battleships  abroad  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  not  the  first  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  first  order  to  do  something  about  it? 

Admiwil  McKean.  The  first  order;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  material  condition  of  the  dread- 
nought division  at  the  end  of  July,  1917? 

Admiral  McKean.  Of  the  dreadnought  division  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  July,  1917.  This  table  does  not  cover  that. 
The  Wyoming  was  not  at  the  navy  yard  for  overhaul  after  the  3d  of 
February,    the  Utah  was  

The  Chairman.  She  was  still  in  the  navy  yard  until  July. 

Admiral  McKean.  The  Utah  was  in  the  navy  yard  in  July.  She 
was  there  for  nearly  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wyoming  was  back  with  the  fleet  then,  was 
she? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  Wyoming  was  with  the  fleet.  Her  last 
day  in  the  navy  yard  in  1917  was  February  3.    The  Texas  was  out  of 
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le  vartl  at  that  time.    She  had  her  time  there,  but  in  July,  1917,  she 

out  of  the  yard. 
The  Chairman.  Was  she  in  A-l  condition  as  to  the  material? 
Admiral  McKean.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Texas  was  in  first- 

condition  until  she  ran  ashore. 
TKo  Pennsylvania  was  in  good  condition.    She  was  in  20  days:  to 
une.20. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  list  of  the 
dreadnoughts  at  that  time,  at  the  end  of  July,  1917,  and  submit  it 
o  the  committee. 

Admiral  McKean.  Very  good,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  accompanying  vessels  that  were  with 
the  fleet  at  that  time. 

AoLmiral  McKean.  Well,  that  was  all — the  predreadnoughts. 

The  Chairman.  The  predreadnoughts  were  not  with  the  dread- 
nought division,  were  they? 

Admiral  McKean.  They  operated  from  the  same  base. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  cut  that  out,  and  simply  give  the  dread- 
noughts at  the  end  of  July,  1917. 

Admiral  McKean.  July  31,  1917.    Aye,  aye,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  give  with  it  a  list  of  the  vessels  that  were 
in  A-l  condition  as  to  material  at  the  time  to  go  with  the  fleet. 

Admiral  McKean.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  *'A-1"  condition? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  that  were  ready  for  war. 

Admiral  McKean.  Ready  for  foreign  service. 

The  Chairman.  Ready  for  foreign  service,  yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  ship  with  the  fleet 
that  was  not  in  the  yard  at  that  time  that  if  you  had  asked  her 
captain  he  would  not  nave  said  she  was  ready  for  foreign  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  they  were  so  read}*  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Most  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  were  also  ready  as  to  per- 
sonnel ? 

Admiral  McKean.  On  July  1  ? 
The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  July,  1917. 
Admiral  McKean.  At  the  end  of  July;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  All  of  the  dreadnoughts? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  they  were  not  as  efficient  as  they  would 
have  been,  or  as  they  were  on  the  dav  they  took  the  first  armed  guard 
crews  out  of  them,  because  they  hacf  been  used  for  training  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sometime  before  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  in  February;  and  that  performance 
continued,  you  know;  and  they  had  been  used  for  training.  They 
were  so  used.  Even  the  dreadnoughts  were  used  for  training  up  to 
February,  1918.  I  happen  to  know,  because  the  training  was 
stopped  except  for  certain  special  forces,  on  the  dreadnoughts,  when  I 
went  to  the  Arizona,  February  15,  1918.  From  that  time  on  we  had 
no  training  of  armed  guard  crews  or  extra  guns'  crews.  We  only 
trained  turrets'  crews  and  oil-burning  firemen  for  the  ships  of  our 
type  that  were  going:  to  sea,  the  Mississippi,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico. 
'  The  Chairman.  When  was  the  construction  of  the  new  destroyer 
program  suggested  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  When  was  it  first  suggested  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Admiral  McKean.  My  first  suggestion — that  is  all  I  can  speak  for- 
I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  tne  rapid  building  of  a  large  flotilla  aj 
destroyers,  that  has  no  date  on  it,  but  checking  up — this  is  my  o*u 
memorandum — I  find  it  was  about  June  1,  1917. 

The  On  airman.  Was  it  not  suggested  in  April  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  h  avo  no  uoubt  that  there  were  discussions 
and  plans  to  produce,  or  calling  for,  a  large  number  of  destroyers. 
My  memorandum  was  more  on  how  to  produce  them  from  material 
point  of  view.  But  my  recollection  is  that  we  all  recognized  the 
values  of  the  destroyer  as  the  final  submarine  killer  as  soon  as  we 
got  the  information'  from  abroad,  at  all.  I  think  we  realized  it 
when  we  went  into  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  approved  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Do  you  mean  the  big  program  ? 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Admiral  McKean.  Do  you  mean  the  final,  big  program,  or  the 
first  part  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  construction  program  for  destroyers— 
for  new  destroyers. 

Admiral  McKean.  Here  is  the  list  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee.  This  is  "Monday,  December  30,  1918.  State- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  he  Xavy."  This  is 
page  870  of  those  hearings.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  destroyers  com- 
mencing with  the  Gwynn,  Xo.  71.  That  gives  the  date  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  date  of  appropriation,  the  date  of  the  order  to  the 
builder,  and  the  per  cent  or  date  of  completion.  The  Gwynn  had 
been  built  up  in  the  northwest,  under  the  appropriation  of  March  '■>. 
1915,  or  was  building. 

The  next  is  destroyers  Nos.  75  to  109,  inclusive,  and  Nos.  345  to 
359,  inclusive;  are  building  under  the  three-year  building  program 
of  August  21,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  a  new  destroyer  program. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  a  new  destroyer  program.  Do  you  mean 
after  the  war  ? 

The  Chairman.  After  the  war  began;  yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  there  were  15  destroyers,  Nos.  95  to  109, 
inclusive,  that  were  appropriated  for  March  4,  1917.  That  was 
before  the  war. 

Fifteen  destroyers,  Nos.  345  to  359,  inclusive,  were  appropriated  for 
July  1,1918. 

Seventy-six  destroyers  are  being  built  under  the  emergency  fund 
in  the  act  of  March  4,  1917.    That  was  allocated  by  the  President. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  destroyers,  the  big  program,  Nos.  186  to  385, 
inclusive,  are  building  under  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  Navy, 
torpedo  boat  destroyers,  in  the  naval  deficiency  bill  of  October 
6,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  But  75  were  provided  for  by  Congress  on  March  4  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Seventy-six. 
The  Chairman.  Seventy-six? 

Admiral  McKean.  Were  built  under  that  emergency  fund  in  the 
act  of  March  4,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  plans  for  them  were  approved  in  July, 
were  they  not? 
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Admiral  McEean.  March  4,  1917,  is  the  date  of  the  appropriation. 
>  for  the  date  of  the  order,  some  of  them  were  ordered  March  28, 
■me  Mav  17,  some  June  18,  some  July  15,  and  one  August  7. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  contracts  were  not  let  until  December? 
Admiral  McEean.  Oh,  no,  sir;  here  are  the  contracts— the  dates 
the  orders.    The  contracts  for  those  76  were  July  20,  1917,  and  the 
ig  bunch,  150,  authorized  October  6,  1917,  commencing  at  No.  186, 
\e  bill  appropriates  October  6,  1917;  the  contracts  or  dates  of  orders 
ere  October  11,  October  9,  for  three,  October  11,  October  11,  Octo- 
er  9,  October  15,  October  9. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  construction  of  any  of  these  destroyers 
tarted  on  before  November,  1917? 
Admiral  McEean.  The  actual  construction  ? 
The  Chairman.  The  actual  construction? 

Admiral  McEean.  I  have  here  the  ships  under  construction  for 
he  end  of  even*  quarter,  all  in  type,  commencing  in  January,  1917, 
md  if  you  will  tell  me  which  particular  destroyers  you  refer  to  

The 'Chairman.  When  was  the  construction  of  the  destroyers 
vuthorized  March  4,  1917,  actually  begun? 

Admiral  McEean.  That  is  Nos.  110  to  185,  inclusive.  The  first 
:ime  that  110  appears,  the  contract  was  let  to  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
tmt  nothing  was  done;  but  they  appeared  in  the  April  10,  1917,  up 
to  No.  118.  The  contract  had  evidently  been  let. 

On  July  10,  1917,  contracts  up  to  No.  135  had  been  let,  and  work 
was  progressing  on  everything  up  to  No.  118.  That  includes  8  of 
that  76  from  Nos.  110  to  185.  The  first  8  of  them  were  at  the  Cramp 
Shipyard,  and  the  Union  Iron  Works,  3;  the  work  was  going  on;  had 
been  started  in  the  report  of  July  10,  1917.  The  next  report  is  Octo- 
ber 10.    It  gives  the  destroyers  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  your  destroyers  that  were  in  that  list 
available  during  the  war? 

Admiral  McEean.  I  do  not  think  any  of  those — I  can  get  that  out 
of  the  ships'  data  book.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  those  were  com- 
pleted in  time  to  be  available  during  the  war.  These  are  Nos.  1 10  to 
1S5  [after  examining  book]  it  is  pretty  hard  to  pick  them  out,  they 
are  so  mixed  up,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  were  eight  new  destroyers  that  were 
actually  used  during  the  war. 

Admiral  McEean.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  were  eight  new  destroyers  that  were 
actually  used  during  the  war,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Admiral  McEean.  Were  they  of  that  program  or  of  an  earlier  one? 

The  Chairman.  Thev  may  have  been  earlier. 

Admiral  McEean.  You  see,  they  were  built  in  bunches.  That 
three-year  building  program  gave  us  authority  to  build  20  right 
away.  It  gave  us  15  the  next  year  and  15  the  next  year.  Then 
later  it  gave  us  the  authoritv  to  build  the  whole  of  that  program 
making  a  total  of  50  available;  but  that  was  not  until  we  got  new 
authority.    Then  the  76  came  along,  and  then  150. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  that  work  was  being  done  on  these  that 
were  authorized,  on  March  4.  Do  you  mean  that  their  keels  were 
being  laid  ? 

Admiral  McEean.  Oh,  no  sir.  These  figures  give  the  assembling 
of  material,  etc.    These  figures  are  based  on  the  contractor's  returns 
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through  the  inspectors,  showing  what  the  contractors'  percent^ 
of  pay  is  that  is  due.  This  is  the  percentage  of  total  complete 
They  might  have  all  the  material  assembled,  and  they  got  to  doc 
that  before  the  end  of  the  war,  not  only  assembled  but  cut,  punch  - 
and  built  up  into  sections;  and  when  the  ways  were  clear  they  io>. 
and  put  the  sections  that  they  had  riveted  up,  and  up  to  the  capati 
of  their  crews,  and  then  assembled  them.  They  did  not  lay  a 
but  they  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  place  and  bolted  the: 
together  and  shoved  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  assembling  been  done  on  any  of  th^, 
boats  until  December  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  December,  1917? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  On  any  of  these  boats? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  they  had  gotui 
up  to  that  speed  of  construction  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  spent  about  $500,000,000  on  destroyer 
during  the  war,  did  we  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  built  a  total,  yes;  I  should  say  of  about 
that.  The  total  cost  established,  when  completed  at  war  price- 
may  be  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  you  tell  me  how  many  were  in  use  durin; 
the  war,  of  the  new  ones? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  I  can  not,  now.  I  could  not  give  yub 
those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  WTas  everything  done  during  the  first  few  montta 
of  the  war  to  place  all  the  light  craft  of  the  Navy  in  such  conditior 
that  they  could  be  sent  abroad  immediately? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  within  my  capacity  as  assistant  for 
material,  and  the  capacity  of  the  bureaus  fo  turnish  material,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  yards  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  have  any  other  ships  available  that  could 
have  been  sent  over  to  take  the  places  of  any  of  the  139  that  were 
sent  over  to  Admiral  Sims,  available  on  April  6  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  On  April  6  there  were  in  the  patrol  force 
certain  ships,  but  most  of  them  later  got  over  and  were  included  in 
the  139. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  there  were  any  others  besides  those 
that  went  over  in  the  139  that  could  have  been  sent  over  on  April  6  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  Dolphin,  that  was  down  at  Key  West,  as 
I  recollect  it,  the  flagship  of  the  patrol  to  protect  fuel  oil,  I  think,  at 
that  time.    I  have  forgotten. 

There  was  a  possible  vessel  here  in  Washington,  the  President  s 
yacht,  the  Mayflower,  that  might  have  been  sent.  I  do  not  think 
she  should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you'  do  not  know  of  any  other  ships,  except 
included  in  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others  now;  no,  sir.  I 
think  we  sent  everything  as  fast  as  it  was  materially  ready  and  the 
military  program  would  permit  of  its  going;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  I  think  we  had  everything  that  we  thought  could  go  or  would 
oe  of  any  use  over  there.    That  was  the  intent  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  construct  a  seagoing  tug  ? 
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Admiral  McKean.  I  suppose  there  are  some  tugs  in  existence, 
nator,  that  have  taken  as  much  as  three  years  to  construct.  I 
PPose  that  there  are  wooden  seagoing  tugs  that  have  been  built 
tjjree  months. 

*he  On  airman.  Three  months? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  three  months' 
and  I  think  that  we  could,  under  normal  conditions  of  labor  and 
aterial,  etc.,  probably  build  a  good  seagoing  tug  in  six  months, 
rid  under  war  pressure,  if  we  had  had  the  material,  we  could  have 
uilt  in  that  time  one,  or  a  few,  in  less  time;  not  many. 

The  Chairman.  In  less  than  six  months? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  not  many,  because  we  could  not  get  the 
naterial.  It  was  already  mortgaged  or  claimed.  Priorities  would 
nn  against  it.  You  would  have  had  to  hunt  a  hole  which  was  not 
►ceupied  in  which  to  build  it  in  the  first  place.  Then  you  would 
iave  had  to  steal  the  material  from  some  otner  purpose.  You  would 
lave  had  to  get  the  labor  and  fuel  for  it,  and  transportation  and 
everything  through  the  priorities  board,  before  you  could  undertake 
t-  We  filled  up  all  yards — and  the  Shipping  Board— with  tug  orders  . 
ind  trawler  orders  and  mine-sweeper  orders,  and  we  were  just  as 
urgent  as  we  could  be  to  get  them  through.  Some  yards  did  very 
«*ell  and  some  fell  down  entirely — failed  entirely.  It  was  luck  if  you 
scot  them  in  even  normal  time  with  war  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  were  more  likely  not  to  get  them  at  all? 
Admiral  McKean.  There  were  tugs  enough  ordered  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Shipping  Board  that  when  the  armistice  came 
we  canceled  half  of  our  orders  because  they  had  not  even  had  the 
ways  to  start  them  on,  and  we  would  pay  for  the  material  and  some 
of  the  work  and  cancel  them.  We  did  not  need  that  many.  The 
Shipping  Board  canceled  a  great  many  more  than  we  did.  But  as 
to  the  wooden  tugs  built  in  a  rush  out  of  green  timber,  all  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  wooden  ships  built  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  had  been  an  emergency  case  and  the 
department  had  bent  its  every  energy  to  have  tugs  built,  thev  could 
have  built  and  sent  a  number  of  tugs  over  in  six  months,  could  they 
not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  an  emergency  case;  it  was  so  treated; 
and  we  did  not  succeed  in  building  the  tugs  in  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  you  order  them  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  did  not  have  anything  but  emergency, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman*.  That  may  be  true. 

Admiral  McKean.  But  there  were  so  many  emergencies.  Sea- 
going tugs  authorized  bv  Congress  October  6,  1917,  from  the  emer- 
gency fund.  That  was  the  date  of  the  appropriation.  Date  ordered, 
A pril  17.1918;  t hree  and  si x .    The  rest  ol  the  24  were  ordered  May  1 8 . 

The  Chairman.  1917? 

Admiral  McKean.  1918.  That  appropriation  was  not  available 
until  October  6,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  you  said  before,  appropriations  would  have 
been  immediately  available  if  asked  for,  for  any  purpose. 

Admiral  McKean.  This  was  an  emergency  fund  this  was  taken 
from.  You  could  not  authorize  building  without  having  some  fund 
to  put  it  in. 
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The  Chairman.  This  was  taken  from  emergency  funds  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Prom  the  emergency  fund  of  October  6,  1911 
yes,  sir.  We  usually  had  every  emergency  fund  overspent  by  th 
time  that  it  was  deposited  to  our  credit  in  the  Treasury  Departmeni 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  really  could  go  ahead  without  havin; 
the  emergency  fund  on  hand  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  for  new  construction — a  now  program,  n 
fact.    They  would  not  feel  justified  in  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  gotten  it  at  any  time  ri  Con 
gross  was  in  session  and  ready  to  follow  any  recommendation  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  that  Congresswas  doing  business  pretty 
fast.    They  were  perfectly  willing  to  do  anything  I  knew  of. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  have  a  great  number  of  questions  that  1 
want  to  ask  you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  any  information  yw 
can  give  the  committee,  but  if  you  will  make  your  answers  as  brie: 
as  possible,  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  get  through  this  morning. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  will  try  to;  yes,  sir.    I  want  to  get  tnrougL 

The  Chairman.  What  information  did  you  have  as  to  the  situation 
.  abroad  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Immediately  after? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  It  has  all  been  testified  to  here.  The  first  infor- 
mation wo  got  from  the  British  Admiral  and  the  French  Admiral 
That  came  to  me  second  hand  through  my  superiors.  I  was  no- 
present  at  the  conference. 

The  next  information  we  got  was  Admiral  Sims's  cable  and  followed 
by  his  letter.  Of  course,  we  were  getting  such  information  as  our 
attaches  could  acquire,  but  they  were  not  getting  much  except  what 
the  press  had. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principal  information  was  through  Admiral 
Sims  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  After  ho  got  over  there;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  After  he  got  over  there? 
Admiral  McKean.  That  is  what  wo  sent  him  for. 
The  Chairman.  And  were  vou  informed  of  his  recommendations 


Admiral  McKean.  I  saw  all  of  the  official  correspondence  sent  to 
the  department.    It  was  referred  around  to  the  heads  of  the  divisions. 
The  Chairman.  Practically  as  soon  as  it  was  received  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  instructions  were  you  given,  if  any,  con- 
cerning compliance  with  these  recommendations  or  requests? 
Admiral  McKean.  Compliance  with  them  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  Why,  it  was  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
different  ones  that  they  decided  they  would  approve,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  had  decided  to  approve  them? 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  after  the  suggested  scheme  was  approved. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  

Admiral  McKean.  By  the  Chief  of  Operations. 
The  Chairman.  The  'Chief  of  Operations  and  the  Secretary? 
Admiral  McKean.  And  the  Secretary.    Sometimes  only*  by  the 
Chief  of  Operations. 
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Hie  Chairman.  But  they  were  not  given  out  to  the  department 


-\dmiral  McKean.  No;  they  were  circulated  in  Operations  for  our 
*  formation. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  they  were,  before  they  were  approved  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  for  information.    Lots   of   them  were 
y-j>ewTitten  and  sent  about  for  information. 
The  Chairman.  And  discussed  before  approval? 
Admiral  McKean.  And  then  action  would  be  taken  immediately. 
The  Chairman.  And  they  were  discussed  before  approval? 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  discussed  in  conference.    We  would  some- 
imes  read  them  all  together,  and  each  of  us  bring  up  points  and  ask 
•vttat  action  we  should  take  on  this,  and  what  action  we  should  take  on 
Hat,  and  then  we  would  go  back  to  our  office  and  shoot  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  delay  on  the  part  of  Opera- 
tions in  regard  to  any  of  these  recommendations? 

Admiral  McKean.*  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  delay.  I  was  not 
operating:  I  was  only  furnishing  material,  etc.  I  did  the  best  I  could 
and  I  think  they  did,  and  any  unnecessary  delay  either  the  Secretary 
or  Admiral  Benson  will  have  to  answer  about.    I  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  any  unnecessary  delay  it  was  not  on 
the  part  of  Operations  in  carrying  out  these  recommendations,  was  it  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  material  side. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  there  was  any  unnecessary  delay.  I 
said  if  there  was  any  it  was  not  on  the  part  of  Operations,  was  it? 


as  my  part  of  it  was  concerned,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Laning  in  his  testimony  stated  that  in 
March.  1917,  you  brought  up  at  a  conference  of  officers  in  Operations 
the  question  of  formulating  a  plan  to  govern  the  Navy  in  case  of  war. 
Can  vou  tell  me  anything  about  the  circumstances? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  remember  Laning  was  in  my  office.  He  was 
my  senior  assistant  for  material.  I  remember  his*  doing  like  other 
officers  and  submitting  his  views  and  recommendations,  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  particular  ones  he  refers  to. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  up  the  question  of  formulating  a 
plan  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  made  my  memorandum — my  estimate  of 
the  situation — yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  the  formulating  of  a  general  plan 
at  that  time,  did  you  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  of  a  general  plan;  no — a  policy. 

The  Chairman.  A  policy? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes*  sir;  but  from  which  we  could  work  out 
detailed  plans. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  your  suggestion  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  looked  for  that  memorandum,  and  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  items  were;  but  I  remember  one  of  them  was 
a  present  of  $1,000,000,000  to  France  to  square  up  for  what  had 
happened  before,  and  to  Great  Britain,  two  billions,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  were  not  buying  their  real  estate,  but  we  would  accept 
it  if  they  would  turn  it  over  to  us — all  that  they  had  on  this  side. 
Those  were  two  that  I  happen  to  remember. 


Admiral  McKean.  I  can  onl 


for  the  material  side.    So  far 
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The  Chairman.  Those  were  matters  that  came  up  in  this  plan  ^ 
yours  to  govern  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  they  were  suggestions  as  to  what  action  «i 
should  take  when  we  entered  the  war.  This  was  before  the  v<j 
opened. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  Each  of  us  was  giving  our  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  ideas  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  tn 
Navy  was  to  do,  but  simply  the  general  policy  of  the  Government ' 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes;  those  were  just  ideas  that  were  pas>d 
ahead.    My  recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  about  two  pages  long. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  the  principal  points?  The  pm. 
cipal  plan  was  to  get  ready,  to  give  us  a  plan  to  govern  the  Navv  i'j 
time  of  war,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think,  Senator,  you  have  got  a  wrong  idea  - : 
a  plan,  or  you  have  got  a  different  idea  from  what  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  plan? 

Admiral  McKean.  No*  sir;  I  have  not  that  memorandum.  I  harf 
looked  for  that,  but  I  could  not  find  it.  In  my  many  movings  I 
have  destroyed  it.  But  it  was  the  policy,  what  we  should  do:  anc 
Capt.  Laning  and  other  officers  put  in  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Ther 
had  all  those  suggestions,  and  they  were  boiled  down  and  the  respon- 
sible heads  took  out  of  them  what  they  thought  was  good  and  thr:; 
thcv  told  us  to  get  busy  and  do  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  need  to  do  that  if  there  was  already 
a  plan  in  operations  in  existence  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  maybe  we  did  not  need  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Admiral  McKean.  Maybe  it  was  not  necessary  that  we  shouLi 
have  done  it;  but  each  of  us  had  some  ideas  of  our  own,  and  we  mad? 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  make  the  suggestion  yourself  that 
a  regular  plan  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  a  war 
with  Germany  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  I  think  probably  in  conference  with  Capt. 
Chase  I  suggested  it.  I  talked  it  over  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  suggestion  came  from,  but  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
that  letter  of  his. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  such  a  plan  approved  and  put  in  force  ! 

Admiral  McKean.  There  was  such  a  plan  received.  That  is 
going  back  again  to  the  lost  one.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator,  ever 
having  seen  tnat  plan  or  what  it  looked  like  or  what  it  contained 
but  I  do  know  the  lines  that  it  was  worked  out  along,  and  we  were 
working  along  those  lines  both  before  and  after,  all  the  time;  and 
an  outline  of  that  plan  is  in  Capt.  Chase's  letter  to  the  board  or  the 
Secretary's  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  plan  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  not  my  plan.  I  do  not  recall  the  details. 
I  remember  Laning  working  on  plans,  and  I  had  suggestions  and 
everybody  else  had  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  talking  not  about  a  detailed 
plan;  I  am  talking  about  a  plan  for  getting  up  a  policy  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Germany,  which  according  to  Capt.  Laning  you 
suggested,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to. 
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Admiral  McRean.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  considered.  Anything  I  sub- 
utted  to  my  chief,  in  proper  form,  was  given  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  not  see  that  any  such  plan  was  ever 
ra \\  n  up. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall  what  Laning  refers  to.  He  has 
i»t  a  better  memory  than  I  have. 

The  On  airman.  At  any  rate,  no  such  plan  was  followed? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not  make  one  that  was  followed;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  a  plan  to  have  a  regular  policy 
i*r  the  war. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  we  had  a  policv  for  the  war. 
t  was  to  do  evervthing  that  we  could  to  help  the  Allfes  where  they 
old  us  we  could  best  help  them  and  in  the  direction  that  they  sug- 
gest ed.  and  that  Admiral  Sims  recommended. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you,  Admiral,  if  you  did  not  bring  up  at 
i  particular  conference  of  officers  in  Operations  the  question  of 
Formulating  a  plan  to  govern  the  Navy  in  case  of  war— not  a  plan 
itself,  but  the  Question  of  formulating  a  plan? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  suggested  such  a  plan  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  remember  that  any  such 
plan  was  formulated  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No  plan  of  mine  was  formulated  and  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  this  was  not  necessarily  your  plan. 
This  was  the  question  of  the  formulating  of  any  plan.  ^  ou  do  not 
know  that  anv  such  plan  was  formulated  in  following  your  suggestion  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  unless  the  general  board's  plan  would  be 
the  result. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  good  idea,  if  such  a 
plan  had  been  formulated  ( 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  it  might  have  relieved  me  of  doing  some 
administrative  planning  work  myself;  but  I  would  have  had  to  have 
a  change  just  as  often  as  the  plan  itself  or  conditions  themselves 
changed:  I  would  have  had  to  make  the  change  myself  in  the  sub- 
ordinate plans. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  delay  in  getting  con- 
tracts for  ordnance  material  approved,  to  which  Capt.  Laning 
referred,  what  means  did  you  employ  to  get  favorable  action  ( 

Admiral  McKean.  Ordnance  material  ? 

The  Ch a i rm a n  .  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  took  any  particular 
steps  as  to  ordnance  material.  That  would  be  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.    1  might  have,  at  his  request. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  handed  you  some  memoranda? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  asked  you  to  take  action  on  it  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator.  At  the  request  of  one 
of  the  material  bureaus  in  that  way  for  my  support,  1  would  push 
just  as  hard  behind  a  scheme  as  I  could  with  the  Chief  of  Operations 
and  with  the  Secretary.    I  do  not  recall  the  incident. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  Cant.  Laning  handing  you  any 
memoranda  in  reference  to  the  14-inch  shells,  and  torpedoes? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  1  do  not  recall  that  except  as  Laning 
spoke  of  it.    1  remember  something  of  the  sort,  and  I  must  have 
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thought  about  it,  because  in  my  memorandum  you  notice  su^gestir.L-; 
of  mine  that  we  get  the  Hatfield  process  for  production  of  armor, 
piercing  shell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  delay  in  connection  with  this 
matter  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  what  happened.  I  know  that 
they  did  not  get  the  Hatfield  process,  because  they  thought  th. •;. 
had  a  better  one  of  their  own  possibly.    I  think  they  were  ri^ht. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  delay  in  connection  with  tW 
14-inch  shell  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  recall  a  conversation  about  a  shortage  ui 
14-inch  shell,  but  what  the  action  was,  Senator — the  detailed  action  - 
I  do  not  recall.  I  remember  in  a  general  way  that  there  was  a  short- 
age of  14-inch  shell.  The  contractors  were  not  producing  shell 
that  would  pass  the  test,  or  there  were  other  difficulties — I  haw 
forgotten  what  they  were.  But  that  is  all;  only  in  a  general  way 
It  is  one  of  a  thousand  things  that  I  can  not  possibly  rocall,  thciv 
are  so  many  details. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cau>e 
of  that  delay  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not  know  what  the  result  of  it  was. 
did  not  know  when  the  shortage  had  been  made  up,  or  whether  it  has 
been  made  up  even  now.    I  hope  it  has,  and  it  probably  has,  but  1 
do  not  know,  Senator.    The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  can  tell  you  all 
about  those  things.    I  know  that  there  was  a  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  shortage  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  rocall  the  circum- 
stances at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Capt. 
Laning,  which  you  signed  on  the  18th  of  May,  1917,  concerning  re- 
pairs to  the  battleships,  why  had  there  been  such  delay  in  getting 
these  forces  in  condition  for  service  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall  the  particular  memorandum. 
There  is  a  question  of  precedence  at  the  yards,  always.  There  was 
a  question  of  the  availability  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  for  repairs. 
We  never  settled  on  a  program  of  overhaul  and  repair  of  vessels  of 
the  fleet  unless  we  had  such  conference  as  Admiral  Grant  described 
in  his  hearing,  where  the  commander  of  that  force,  or  the  commander 
in  chief  in  case  of  the  dreadnoughts,  and  usually  in  case  of  the  others, 
came  to  Washington,  and  with  the  information  that  I  had  as  to  the 
dates  at  the  yards  and  the  capacity  of  the  yards,  we  arranged  the 
schedule  of  when  we  could  best  send  the  ships  to  the  yards,  which 
ones  should  go  first,  which  yards  should  take  care  of  them,  and  how 
much  time  we  would  be  able  to  put  on  each  ship  ;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  memorandum  you  refer  to  at  all,  but  we  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  fleet  at  all  times.  If  I  would  see  the  memo- 
randum I  would  probably  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  return  to  that.    I  will  have  that  memo- 
randum. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  was  the  definite  approval  of  the 
Secretary  necessary  in  all  matters  connected  with  material  which 
came  before  you  ? 
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Vdmiral  McKeax.  Wherever  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
re«us  or  the  making  of  a  contract  or  an  order  involves  an  approval, 
i<  h  meant  money,  the  law  requires  the  Secretary's  approval, 
era t ions  had  no  authority  to  expend  funds  or  to  direct  the  bureaus 
expend  funds. 

rhe  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  of  any  instances  in  which  delays 
•urred  on  account  of  the  procrastination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
\  v,  similar  to  those  concerning  which  testimony  was  given  by 
pt .  Kan  ins.  Capt.  Palmer,  and  Capt.  Taussig,  and  Admiral  Plunkett. 
Admiral  McKeax.  Oh,  I  probably  felt,  Senator,  very  often  when 
«*anted  a  thing  very  badly  and  very  quickly,  that  the  Secretary 
is  very  slow  in  making  a  decision.  I  am  not  naturally  patient,  and 
ion  I  was  convinced  I  thought  the  other  fellow  ought  to  be.  The 
•eretary  is  not  rapid  in  decisions  involving  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
e  hesitates  until  you  prove  it  and  clinch  it,  and  sometimes  re-prove 

and  reclinch  it.  He  consults  everyone.  And  it  was  difficult  in 
mes  of  peace  to  get  the  Secretary  to  authorize  large  expenditures, 
e  was  always  thinking  about  justifying  himself  before  your  corn- 
it  tees  up  here,  and  until  you  could  convince  him  of  the  military 
?cessity  absolutely  and  beyond  question,  and  also  that  he  could 
:st if  v  the  expenditure  before  Congress,  you  would  not  get  him  to 
^prove  an  expenditure  of  any  large  amount;  and  I  often  had  to 
-osent  the  same  subject  many  times  before  I  got  a  favorable  decision. 

never  had  the  Secretary  refuse  to  listen  to  my  arguments.  I 
Iways  tried  to  get  a  little  new  point  of  view  on  it  and  present  it  in  a 
ififerent  light,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I  had  proven  the  case  beyond 
uestion  a  dozen  times,  and  then  I  would  try  it  in  the  thirteenth 
nil  I  would  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  these  delays  have  on  the  prepa- 
ation  of  the  fleet  and  auxiliary  craft  for  war  service? 

Vdmiral  McKeax.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  delays,  Senator — 
hose  delays  in  decision,  or,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  delays  of  my 
hief's.  or  my  making  up  my  mind,  or  the  chief  or  the  Secretary,  or 
f  the  Congress  in  giving  the  appropriations — I  do  not  believe  they 
ffected  the  war  that  much   [witness  snapping  his  fingers]. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  that  affected  the  preparation 
f  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  auxiliary  craft  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  The  part  of  the  fleet  that  was  of  particular 
alue  during  the  war;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman'.  And  the  auxiliary  craft,  I  say? 

Admiral  McKeax.  I  do  not  understand  that,  "the  auxiliary." 
you  mean  the  supply  ships  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  That  is  what 
ve  call  auxiliaries. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  ships  and  everything  except  the  battle 
Wt. 

Admiral  McKeax.  There  might  have  been  some  units  that  would 
mvc  been  ready.  Senator,  if  we  had  gotten  decisions  sooner  or 
ippropriations  bigger;  but  I  could  not  locate  any  definite  case,  and, 
is  I  said  in  ray  hearing,  I  do  not  believe  that  affected  our  war  position 
n  the  slightest,  because  the  war  was  a  new  proposition,  and  we  had 
he  transport,  which  was  one  big  thing,  brand  new,  and  wo  had  to  get 
n-erything  for  the  submarine  warfare,  brand  new,  and  we  had  to 
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hustle  to  try  to  get.  everything  needed  for  that.  We  might  have  th- 
readier, hut  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  or  the  department- — — 

The  Chairman .  But  you  have  just  testified  that  sometimes  v..-. 
had  to  go  to  the  Secretary  twelve  times  hefore  he  would  fall  in  win 
your  suggestion. 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  thirteenth  attempt  he  would  fall  in. 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  I  had  not  heen  able  to  convince  him  rh> 
first  twelve  times.  I  had  not  presented  the  argument  right.  I  cam- 
up  here  for  18  months  trying  to  get  

The  Chairman.  But  even  so,  that  was  a  delay  in  carrying  out  th* 
plans  you  put  up  to  him,  for  a  considerable  time. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  haste  of  some  value  during  war  i 

Admiral  McKean.  I  said  this  was  before  the  war,  in  time  of  peacf 
During  the  war  it  was  very  seldom  the  Secretary  delayed.  Some- 
times lie  delayed  in  big  things,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  policy, 
expenditure  of  money;  and  I  did  not  go  to  the  Secretary  twelve  tirnvs 
during  the  war  for  anything.  He  did  not  have  time  and  I  did  no; 
have  time  for  that.  I  usually  made  it  so  forcible  about  the  second 
trip  that  he  either  approved  or  I  knew  that  I  could  not  get  it;  either 
he  did  not  approve  or  I  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  Admiral  Sims's  recommendations  weiv 
made,  most  of  them  were  adopted  after  a  certain  amount  of  delay, 
were  they  not,  whether  the  delay  was  necessary  or  not ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  believe  that  many  of  Admiral  Sims's  recom- 
mendations were  adopted. 

The  Chairman  .  The  ones  that  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  he  mentions  some  recommendations  in  liis 
letter  of  January  7,  or  did  not  make  some,  that  he  afterwards  made. 
The  Chief  of  Operations  and  the  Secretary  can  tell  you  about  that 
I  was  not  in  on  that  policy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  specific  recommendations  h»* 
did  make  in  his  letter  of  January  7;  ana  I  say  in  nearly  every  case 
those  recommendations  wore  followed  out  at  a  later  period  in  the  war ' 

Admiral  McKean.  The  only  real  recommendations  that  I  get  out 
of  Sims's  letters  and  his  telegrams  were:  "Send  antisubmarine  craft; 
send  personnel;  go  into  the  convoy  system."    Those  are  the  thre: 
things  that  Admiral  Sims  seems  to  me  to  have  recommended. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  also  recommended  sending  thi> 
battleships  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  In  the  letter  of  Januarv  7 — Oh,  which  letter 
are  you  referring  to?    Do  you  mean  his  first  letter? 

Senator  Trammell.  The  chairman  is  referring  to  his  letter  of 
complaint  of  January  7,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  his  letter  of  January  7,  1020. 
Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  the  letter  that  is  the  foundation  of  this 
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Senator  Trammei.l.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh.  The  letter  of  April  10,  which  is  the  first 
letter  we  got — here  is  a  reference  to  the  oattleships  in  his  letter, 
paragraph  27  in  the  letter  of  July  7: 
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In  addition  to  euhmarincH.  heavy  forces  are  free  to  raid  and  in  fact  escape  through 
v  channel  at  anv  time  when  the  enemy  decides  that  the  necessity  or  return  will 
-nfy  tht«  risk.  Hence  the  suggestion  that  two  divisions  of  our  fast  dreadnoughts 
i^rht  \m*  baseil  upon  Rrest  primarily  for  the  resulting  moral  effect. 

That  was  a  suggestion  from  the  people  he  was  in  consultation  with, 
hat  was  not  a  recommendation  of  his,  as  I  understand  it.  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  his  letter  that  he  speaks 

«>ut  that— in  his  letter  of  January  7,  1920.  He  refers  to  his  having 
*<1  ties  tod  battleships. 

Admiral  McKf.an.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  complain,  or  that 
could  complain,  of  that,  not  sending  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  referred  to  that  as  another  thing.  You 
aid  there  were  only  three  things  referred  to  in  his  letters.    I  was 
itm^  that  as  another  thing.    Of  course  he  did  request  tugs,  also. 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  requested  certain  plans  about  the  mine 
»arrage:  and  there  were  a  number  of  different  suggestions,  most  of 
rhich  were  followed  out  later  on  during  the  war. 

Admiral  McKean.  Suggestions  which  are  good  at  one  time  aro 
lot  practicable  at  another,  and  they  are  not  good  suggestions  at 
he  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  these  recommendations  could  have  been 
ollowed  out  very  shortly  after  they  had  been  made,  do  you  not 
hink  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Most  of  them:  yes;  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  was  delay,  it  was  unfortunate  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  In  some  of  them.  As  to  the  battleships,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  made  any  difference  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  delay  in  sending  destroyers 
;»ver.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  was  a  delay,  but  I  am  saying 
that  if  there  was,  it  was  unfortunate.  . 

Admiral  McKean.  The  destroyers;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  antisubmarine  craft? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes:  if  there  was  delay. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  method  followed  by  the  Secretary 
did  cause  delay  in  these  matters,  it  probably  had  a  bad  effect  on 
that  particular  portion  of  the  war,  did  it  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  1  was  there  all  the  time,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Admiral,  I  am  asking  you  whether,  if  there 
was  delay,  it  probably  did  not  have  a  bad  effect? 

Admiral  McKean.  ao. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  did  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  Neither  the  delays  before  the  war  had  a  bad 
effect  during  the  war.  I  can  not  hitch  them  up,  because  before  the 
war  we  would  not  have  been  working  on  the  type  of  vessel  that  we 
wanted  to  use  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  send 
over  these  ships  to  Admiral  Sims  that  he  wanted,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  of  much  value  to  send  them  over  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  was  a  delay  caused  by  the  procrasti- 
nation of  the  Secretary,  which  caused  the  delay  in  sending  them 
over— 
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Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  now,  you  are  putting  the  question  diflVi 
ently. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish  my  question. 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
you  state  it  would  not  have  had  a  Had  effect? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir.  If  there  was  such  a  delay  as  to  hav< 
affected  the  movement  of  those  particular  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  1  say. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  did  not  get  your  question.  If  there  wai 
delay,  most  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  when  the  war  started  thf 
battleships,  destroyers,  eruisers,  and  submarines  were  in  a  materia! 
condition  to  fight  in  the  most  efficient  manner? 

Admiral  McKean.  Certainly  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  briefly  to  the  committee  what 
was  the  reason  for  ships  not  being  entirely  ready  as  to  material  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Money  and  men  and  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  war  was  it  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  keep  all  ships  ready  so  far  as  material  was  concerned  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  always  sufficient  funds  to  keep  the 
ships  matcriallv  ready? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  we  spent  all  we  had  and  could  not 
get  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  In  asking  for  funds  to  carry  on  work  on  ships 
prior  to  April  6,  1917,  was  it  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  always  reoucst  from  Congress  the  funds  that  the  material  bureaus 
recommended  as  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do'  not  know.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
ever  approved  all  the  bureaus  asked.  I  do  not  think  Congress  gave 
us  always  all  that  the  Secretary  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  requests  for  appropri- 
ations being  blue-penciled  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes;  every  estimate  is,  by  law,  gone  over, 
and  the  estimates  of  the  bureaus  are  adjusted,  cut  out,  revised, 
expanded.    That  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  estimate  of  a  chief  of  bureau  were  blue- 
penciled,  what  would  you  understand  that  that  meant? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  if  it  was  checked,  that  estimate  for  that 
particular  object  wont  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  the  Secretary  did  not  approve  of  it? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes;  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary reviewed  estimates  for  appropriations,  as  was  their  duty 
under  the  law,  before  they  were  submitted  to  Congress.  They  were 
the  Secretary's  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war,  did  you  know  of  anv  estimate 
being  blue-penciled  so  that  that  bureau  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
vide all  that  was  necessary  for  the  righting  ships  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  that  the  blue-penciling,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  the  cause  of  it,  but  I  do  know  that  the  bureaus  did 
not  have  enough  money,  several  of  them,  several  times;  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  in  the  previous  appropriations  to  carry  us  | 
through  the  year  at  the  pace  we  wanted  to  go  in  the  way  of  preparing 
the  fleet.    T*hey  could  not  keep  up. 
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The  Chairman*.  You  have  referred  several  times  to  Congress  cut- 
in  £  vou  down  on  appropriations.  If  the  estimates  were  blue- 
enoiled  before  they  got  to  Congress,  the  responsibility  would  not  be 
n  Congress? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  think  it  would  split  about  50-50, 
cnator. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  regard  to  blue-penciling. 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh.  no:  the  blue-penciling  belongs  to  the 
H'eretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  As  aid  for  material,  did  you  ever  find  that  the 
naterial  condition  of  our  ships  could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
>ovnt  of  efficiency  on  account  of  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
arv  of  the  Navy  in  asking  for  appropriations  ? 

Admiral  McIvean.  I  could  not  fix  that.  I  would  have  to  get  a 
particular  case  and  see  if  it  was  because  they  cut  the  Secretary's 
i>st imatcs,  or  whether  the  Secretary  cut  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  answer  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  always  ask  Con- 
gress for  all  the  money  you  knew  would  be  necessary  to  keep  our  ships 
materially  reach*  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  * 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  my  job  to  make  recom- 
mendations, but  I  knew  that  the  appropriations  were  too  small,  often. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  battleships  were  sent 
to  the  navy  vards  to  prepare  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  direct  testimony  that 
ufter  the  fleet  came  north— you  mean  the  dreadnoughts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  After  the  fleet  came  north,  after  they  had  had 
their  annual  drill,  we  arranged— Admiral  Mayo  and  the  department — 
to  send  them  in  turn,  keeping  as  few  as  possible  at  the  navy  yards 
and  keeping  those  there  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  we  arranged 
a  schedule  by  which  we  ran  the  whole  of  the  dreadnought  list  through 
at  the  earliest  date  practicable.  1  have  forgotten  when  we  got 
through  with  them. 

The  C  hairman.  This  was  after  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  making  any  recommendations 
that  they  be  sent,  before  the  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  we  recommended  from  the  material  point 
of  view  that  they  be  sent  a  great  deal  earlier  than  they  were.  But 
that  was  not  approved.  But  I  think  that  probablv  our  material  ideas 
overcame  our  military  judgment  a  little.  My  chief  did  not  approve 
that,  and  the  admiral,  the  commander  in  chief,  did  not  approve  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
always  presented  the  needs  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  way  that 
would  make  the  Navy  efficient  for  war ! 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  always  congratu- 
lated him  as  the  most  successful  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  working 
Congress  that  I  ever  knew.  He  got  more  than  any  other  Secretary 
I  have  ever  known. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  he  asked  for  ? 
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Admiral  McKean.  Sometimes,  on  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  more  than  he  asked  for? 

Admiral  McKean.  More  than  he  asked  for;  yes,  sir.  I  think  rn* 
was  very  successful  with  the  committees. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  war  was 
there  any  delay  in  providing  essential  craft  to  carry  on  the  war 
hecause  of  the  lack  of  funds? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  war  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  the  first  emergency  appropriation  was 
SI  15,000,000.  That  came  in  Fehruary  or  March.  I  think  we  used 
that  up  and  overohligated  it,  hut  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  essen- 
tial delay  in  craft,  getting  those  craft,  except  the  authority,  thv 
distinct  authority,  which  was  required  for  purchasing  and  for  com- 
mandeering. I  think  the  commandeering  law — I  have  forgotten  the 
date  it  came  through — helped  us  out  materially. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  funds? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  I  think  with  that 
$115,000,000  we  expanded  with  we  went  just  as  far  as  we  wanted. 
I  think  we  overexpanded  it  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  state  that  later  on  you  had  to  get  another 
one,  late  in  Octoher,  and  we  could  not  do  anything  until  we  got  it  f 

Admiral  McKean.  That  was  starting  a  new  building  program. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  we  could  not  start  such  a  program 
until  we  got  it. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
been  justified  in  starting  a  new  building  program  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  I  think  that  would  have  been  rather  stretching 
the  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  have  started  it  at  any  time  he  saw  fit, 
could  he  not,  and  asked  Congress  for  its  approval  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  remember  now  the  appropriations — 
those  different  emergency  appropriations— were  worded.  I  do  not 
recall,  Senator.  But  I  think  on  a  big  matter  like  150  destroyers, 
costing  millions  apiece,  it  is  going  a  good  ways. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  condition  of  the 
Navy  with  regard  to  personnel  when  the  war  started  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  As  I  said,  we  were  undoubtedly  very  short  of 
officers  and  very  short  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Navy  and  naval 
affairs,  do  vou  know  whether  or  not  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  made 
proper  representations  to  Congress  in  the  years  just  before  the  war 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  necessities  of  the  Navy  in  personnel  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  failed  to 
make  the  recommendations.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1915,  when 
the  General  Board's  report  recommended  19,600  men,  the  Secretary 
did  not  recommend  any,  and  that  was  because  of  the  error  of  the 
advice  which  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  gave  him  in 
using  the  peace  complement.  He  said  he  had  enough.  I  think  that 
was  an  error,  undoubtedly.  I  think  we  needed  the  20,000  men  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  have  been  very  helpful  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  ? 
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♦ 

Admiral  McKeax.  Yes.  In  the  fall  of  1916 — Admiral  Blue  was 
ill  there  at  that  time— their  estimates  were  8,000  to  10.000  in  their 
mvial  report,  and  it  had  gotten  up  to  28,000  hy  the  time  the  hill 
as  passed.  August  29,  1916.  I  think  they  were  both  mistaken  in 
\e  number  of  personnel  needed.  I  think  that  had  those  recom- 
icridations  been  made  and  had  Congress  given  them  to  us,  we  would 
ave  had  a  great  many  more  trained  men  when  we  went  into  the  war, 
tu\  they  would  have  been  verv  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  failure  to  make  such  a  recommendation 
tended  to  keep  the  Navy  from  being  ready  for  war  when  it  was  de- 
lared  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Yes;  shortage  of  personnel  is  bound  to  have 
hat  effect.  It  takes  time  to  train  them;  and  we  could  not  recruit 
,11  that  were  authorized  when  we  got  into  the  war,  and  we  could 
rain  hut  very  few  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  material,  did  the  Seeretarv  of  the  Navy,  in 
he  years  just  before  the  war,  make  proper  recommendations  as  to 
A-hat  was  necessary  to  get  ready  for  war? 

Admiral  McKeax.  Make  proper  recommendations? 

The  Chairman.  To  Congress  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  To  Congress  ?  I  think  he  did.  They  were 
proper,  as  far  as  they  went.  They  did  not  go  as  far,  and  he  did  not 
make  quite  as  big  recommendations  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  Ships  are  of  no  great  use  in  the  Navy  without 
officers  and  men  to  man  them? 
Admiral  McKeax.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  without  sufficient  officers  and  men  to  man 
them  ? 

Admiral  McKeax.  They  are  not  of  their  full  value  unless  they  are 
fully  officered  and  manned  by  properly  trained  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman*.  The  following  official  statement  appears  in  Admiral 
Fullam  s  testimony.  It  was  in  a  letter  from  J.  H.  Dayton  to  Admiral 
Kullam. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  Admiral  Blue,  and  another  one  from 
Admiral  Palmer.    I  will  read  these  letters: 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,  1916. 

Dear  Admiral:  Your  letter  of  February  24  has  been  received.  Rear  Admiral  Blue 
is  on  leave,  therefore  I  am  answering  it. 

I  regret  we  can  not  give  you  the  officers  and  men  necessary  to  put  your  excellent 
scheme  into  effect.  There  are  no  officers  of  the  rank  of  commander  available,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  officers  below  the  rank  of  commander  would  be  to  take  them  from 
the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  practicable. 

In  regard  to  the  men.  we  have  got  to  provide  crews  for  the  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Pcnn- 
fy/mm/j.  Wamtrright .  12  submarines  within  the  next  six  months;  and  in  addition  to 
that  the  Naval  Academy  Practice  Squadron  will  have  to  be  filled  up.  so  the  situation 
is  rather  hopelesB  from  our  point  of  view.    However,  we  will  do  the  beet  we  can. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

J.  H.  Dayton. 

Admiral  \V.  F.  Fullam.  United  States  Navy. 

r.  S  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  U.  S.  S.  Milwaukee. 
<  are  of  postmaster,  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Trammell.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 
The  Chairman.  March  6,  1916. 
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The  second  letter  is  from  Admiral  Blue  and  reads  as  follows: 

Navy  Department,  Bireau  op  Navigation. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  5.  J9H  | 

My  Dear  Admiral:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  20.  I  regret  that  it  is  impracr.  I 
cable  to  send  any  additional  officers  to  the  reserve  ships  unless  mobilization  tak** 
place  and  retired  officers  are  ordered  to  duty  and  officers  from  shore  are  ordered  to  »v 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Victor  Bi  t  f 

Rear  Admiral  William  F.  Full-am.  United  States  Navy. 

Commandtr  Reserve  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Then  there  is  the  letter  from  Admiral  Palmer,  dated  August  24 
[Reading:] 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  op  Navigation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  *4 

To:  Commander.  Reserve  Force.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Subject:  Completion  of  West  Virginia's  repair  period;  preparation  of  that  ship  ir 
joining  the  reserve  force  in  cruising  exercises. 

1 .  The  bureau  has,  at  present,  the  following  commissioned  officers  on  the  shine  >J. 
the  Reserve  Force:  Maryland  7;  New  Orleans,  1;  Pittsburgh,  8;  Saratoga,  1 :  South  Dakotr., 
7;  West  Virginia.  4;  total.  28. 

2.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  five  per  ship.  This  is  the  maximum  that  can  l~ 
allowed  until  the  department  releases  sufficient  personnel  by  placing  ships  out  o; 
commission. 

3.  In  the  meantime  recommendation  is  requested  of  the  commander.  Reserve 
Force,  for  nominations  of  officers  from  those  ships  of  his  command  having  more  the-, 
five  commissioned  officers  for  their  further  transfer  to  the  \W*<  Virginia  and  Saratov 

4.  There  is  no  additional  enlisted  personnel  available  for  fitting  out  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Saratoga.  It  is  requested  that  such  men  as  are  necessary  be  requests! 
from  the  commander  in  chief,  I  nited  States  Pacific  Fleet. 

L.  C.  Palmer 

Then  also  here  is  an  order  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the 
commander  of  the  Reserve  Force,  via  NPG.    This  reads  as  follows 

March  25,  1917. 

You  are  authorized  to  publish  the  fact  that  the  President  has  signed  an  Executive 
order,  calling  for  an  emergency  increase  to  87,000  enlisted  men.  Give  widest  puh- 
licity.  You  are  authorized  to  state  number  of  men  needed  in  your  force  and  to  enlist 
and  retain  on  board  men  to  fill  vacancies. 

Did  not  the  first  three  letters  clearly  indicate  great  shortage  of 
personnel  and  prove  that  the  General  Board  was  right  and  that 
Admiral  Blue  was  wrong  as  to  the  personnel  needed  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  T  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  this  hopeless  situation  in  the  summer 
of  1916,  whose  duty  was  it  to  insist  upon  additional  personnel,  if 
there  was  anv  desire  or  any  will  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  war  i 

Admiral  McKean.  Primarily,  the  C  hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation; to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  Congress;  the  personnel  not  coming  under  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  87,000  men  was  not  made  until 
March  2.5,  1917. 

Admiral  McKean.  That  authority  of  the  President,  of  course, 
was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  only  13  days  before  the  war? 
Admiral  McKean.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  avail  were  plans  for  getting  armored 
cruisers  and  other  vessels  ready  for  war,  and  orders  for  maneuvers, 
drills,  target  practice,  and  so  forth,  if  there  were  insufficient  men  to 
get  the  ships  away  from  the  docks  and  keep  them  going? 
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Admiral  McKean.  I  have  no  guide  for  that  other  than  the  de- 
rmnite  for  the  material  for  the  reserve  fleet,  which  I  read  into  the 
•eeorxl  yesterday,  and  that  is  all  that  I  had  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  you  can  Ml  me  whether  it  was  of  any  avail 
jo  order  these  things  if  there  wer*  insufficient  men  to  get  the  ships 
*way  from  the  docks  and  keep  th?ni  £uing. 

Admiral  McKean*.  No,  sir:  it  is  my  idea  that  a  part  of  the  material 
deterioration  of  those  ships  in  reserve  wd3  due  to  the  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. If  they  had  had  a  reserve  complement  on  them  they  would 
have  t>een  in  better  condition,  better  cared  for,  and  the  crew's  at  the 
riavv  yards  would  have  made  repairs. 

"The  Chairman.  So  that  personnel  was  a  vital  questiov  and  the 
real  key  to  setting  the  Navy  ready  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was,  indeed.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  puts 
life  into  the  inanimate  material. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  possible  to  fully  develop  navy  yards 
shortly  before  and  during  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  No.  The  development  of  the  yards  on  the 
east  coast,  which  we  limited  ourselves  to  during  the 'war,  was  not 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  war.  There  are  some  of  the  yards  that 
are  not  completed  yet.  If  I  understand  the  question,  it  is  the  time 
element.  There  are  some  of  the  things,  like  dry  docks,  etc.,  that 
take  a  Ion?,  long  time,  and  they  are  the  fundamental  essentials,  and 
it  was  not  possible  in  the  short  time.  It  takes  five  years  to  build 
navy  yards  at  the  best  speed  you  can  make,  with  unlimited  cash. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  of  paramount  importance,  was  it  not,  to 
get  the  ships  manned  and  gradually  repaired  during  1915  and  1916? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  essential  if  we  were  preparing  for  war; 
and  as  I  said  before,  I  think  the  Navy  is  not  of  any  use  unless  it  is 
prepared  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  been  the  determination  or  the  desire  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  the  Navy  ready  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania-t  should  he  not  have  asked  Congress  for  men  and 
officers  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  If  it  was  his  intention,  you  said? 
The  Chairman.  To  make  the  Navy  ready? 

Admiral  McKean.  Asking  for  officers  at  that  time  would  have 
been  better  than  getting  them  later.  Asking  for  men  at  that  time 
would  have  been  better  than  getting  them  later.  But  as  to  "should/* 
that  implies  duty.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  on  what  the  Secretary's 
moral  duty  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  Congress  to  initiate  such 
legislation  without  anv  request  from  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  it  would  not  be  of  Congress,  as  I  under- 
stand, until  the  policy  of  the  country  had  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  testified  that  you  thought  he  should 
have  followed  the  recommendations  and  asked  for  19,600. 

Admiral  McKean.  For  a  sufficient  personnel  to  keep  that  fleet 
ready:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  McKean.  But  as  to  distinct  preparation  for  war  

The  Chairman.  But  I  asked  you,  haa  it  been  the  determination 
or  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  the  Navy  ready 
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after  the  sinking  of  the  Lwtitania,  should  he  not  have  asked  Congress 
for  men  and  officers?    You  have  already  testified  that  he  did  not. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  would  not  put  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitanlo. 
It  was  just  as  much  his  duty  before  to  prepare  for  it  as  after. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  it  was  before,  it  was 
after? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  at  all  times;  to  keep  the  Navy  prepared 
for  war. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  asked  Congress 
for  men  and  officers  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  but  the  Lwtitania  was  what  got  me.  It 
was  his  duty  all  the  time,  from  my  point  of  view;  because,  as  I  say, 
the  Navy  should  be  prepared  for  war  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Well,  the  Lwtitanias  sinking  would  not 
mean  that  we  would  not  have  to? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  twould  not  decrease  the  desirability  of  the 
preparation,  Mr.  Chairman,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  consider  that  war  was  probable  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lwntanial 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  Maine  of  this  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  The  Lwtitania  corresponded  with  the  Maine  in 
the  Spanish  war.    I  do  not  think  you  could  stop  it  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  naval  vessels  had  been  gradually  repaired 
and  made  ready  as  to  material  during  the  years  1915  and  1916. 
would  not  the  navy  yards  have  been  comparatively  free  to  undertake 
new  construction? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  were  doing  all  the  work  in  the  navy  vards 
in  1915  and  1916  that  they  were  capable  of  performing,  with,  the 
number  of  men  available.  I  kept  the  yards  full  all  the  time  after 
Julv,  1915,  up  to  their  capacity. 

'the  Chairman.  That  may  be;  but  if  we  had  had  plenty  of  men  

Admiral  McKean.  If  the  appropriations  had  been  larger  anil  we 
had  hired  more  navy-yard  employees,  we  could  have  done  more 
work,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  made  your  task  much  easier, 
and  would  not  congestion  in  the  navy  yards  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  vessels  of  the  Navy  had  been  made  systematically  ready  for  war 
before  war  was  actuallv  upon  us  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Decidedly  so,  and  everybody  else's. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusiiania  the  Nation  was  justified  in  preparing  for  war  specially  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Personally,  I  do,  yes.  I  ndcr  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  our  position  as  neutrals  and  under  the  instructions  of 
our  commander  in  chief,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that? 

Admiral  McKean.  Neutral  in  thought. 

The  Chairman.  That  refers  to  the  commander  in  chief? 

Admiral  McKean.  To  our  commander  in  chief;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  commander  in  chief,  you  state  that 
under  the  strict  construction  of  neutrals,  we  would  not  be  justified 
in  doing  that.    Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Not  having  a  very  high  regard  for  international 
law  with  no  court  to  enforce  it,  I  may  not  go  quite  as  far  as  other 
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►eople.  I  would  not  have  hesitated  had  I  heen  responsible,  hecause 
I  migrht  appear  an  unneutral  act,  or  appear  sufficiently  so  for  anv 
•f  the  belligerents  to  protest.  I  think  that  at  all  times,  under  all 
onditions.  under  international  law  and  everything  else,  the  right  of 
elf-preservation  of  nations  is  like  that  of  men.  if  you  see  the  other 
id  low  is  quarrelsome,  get  your  gun. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  subsequent  to  the  sinking  of 
he  Luxitania  we  should  have  at  once  prepared  to  the  greatest  extent 
*e  possibly  could  in  the  case  that  war  came  on  us  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  had  I  been  responsible  for  it,  that  is  what 
I  would  have  done,  Senator.  What  other  people  should  do,  that  is 
not  my  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  certainly  waiting  until  two 
weeks  before  the  war  began  to  increase  the  personnel  was  rather  a 
tardy  way  of  going  about  preparing  the  Navy? 

Admira  1  McK  ean.  I  think  that  vou  have  got  to  take — ves,  I  do — 
but  you  have  got  to  take  our  people's  attitude,  and  our  fall  elections 
of  the  year  before,  and  a  lot  of  national  policies  into  consideration 
before  you  condemn  individuals,  Senator.  There  are  a  good  many 
millions  of  people  in  our  country,  and  they  were  not  all  ready  to 
fight  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  not  ready  to 
fight  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  But  most  of  them  were  ready  to  take  steps  to  de- 
fend themselves,  were  they  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  we  had  to  take  steps  to  defend  the  country 
against  some  of  them,  so  those  people  were  not  very  

The  Chairman.  Ves,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  I  think  our  people  were  ready  to  take 
steps  for  defense,  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  were  ready  to 
tight,  but  I  do  not  think  all  the  public  

The  Chairman.  There  were  practically  none  of  them  that  were  not 
readv  to  take  steps  for  defense  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  the  election  in  the 
fall  of  1916,  but  the  votes  did  not  show  that  they  were  very  anxious 
for  a  scrap,  then. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  at  least  they  would  be  ready  to  protect 
themselves,  would  thev  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  t  could  not  draw  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  take  it  that  naval  protection  would  mean 
safety  I 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  so.    It  is  the  first  line  of  defense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  people  of  this  country 
at  that  time  were  largely  in  favor  of  safetv? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  the  people  of  our  country  had — oh,  for 
vears.  since  the  Spanish-American  War— been  in  favor  of  the  Navy 
heing  built  up  so  that  it  would  be  competent  to  do  the  job,  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  at  this  particular  time? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  all  along.  I  do  think  that.  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  in  favor  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  nobody  wanted  to  take  any  chances?  They 
might  not  want  to  go  in  for  an  aggressive  war,  but  at  least  they  were 
willing  to  appropriate  money  to  keep  themselves  safe,  were  they  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  as  easy  to  get  ap- 
propriations in  1915  as  it  was  in  1916,  and  it  was  not  as  easy  in  1916 
a?  it  was  in  1917. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Admiral,  that  if  the  Adminis- 
tration had  given  to  the  country  the  information  that  it  had  in  it* 
hands  in  the  fall  of  1916,  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  t<. 
get  appropriations  from  Congress  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  thi> 
country  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  You  are  getting  me  into  the  guessing  field  now. 
Senator.    That  is  too  big  a  problem  for  me  to  tackle. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent 
enough  in  national  politics  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  In  waiting  until  two  weeks  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war  before  asking  for  men,  and  not  beginning  to  systematically 
repair  all  ships,  in  anticipation  of  war,  were  not  our  navy  yards  over- 
crowded, and  was  there  not  great  difficulty  in  manning  naval  vessels  i 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  but  you  say  'systematically 
repairing  ships."    I  claim  that  we  were  doing  it,  within  our  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  all  available  scouts  and  screening  ves- 
sels have  been  ready  for  war  in  1917,  as  a  proper  protection  for  and 
necessary  adjunct  to  our  fleet? 

Admiral  McKean.  They  could  not  have  been  ready  at  all  times. 
There  was  no  special  reason  for  that  special  class  being  given  prefer- 
ence over  other  classes  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Pratt  and  Admiral  Badger  have  both  de- 
clared that  our  fleet  would  have  been  endangered  in  battle  with  a 
hostile  fleet  in  April,  1917,  for  lack  of  scouts  and  cruisers. 

Admirals  Strauss,  Rodman,  Wilson,  and  Fletcher  have  certified 
that  our  fleet  could  have  successfully  met  the  German  fleet  without 
cruisers  and  with  only  a  thin  screen  of  destroyers.  With  which 
group  of  officers  do  you  agree  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  With  a  hypothetical  question  and  essential 
conditions  which  you  have  got  to  represent  on  the  game  board,  the 
personnel  question,  and  conditions  equal  between  the  two  sides,  then 
playing  it  out  on  the  game  board,  giving  proper  values  to  the  units, 
theoretically  the  answer  to  the  question — which  is  a  hypothetical 
auestion — would  be  that  the  German  fleet  was  the  stronger  fleet 
than  was  ours;  and  any  fleet  without  scouts,  without  screening  and 
protecting  vessels,  is  seriously  handicapped. 

But  you  put  those  two  fleets  on  the  game  board  and  play  it  out 
according  to  the  rules,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  practice  that 
we  can  get  without  the  actual  scrap,  I  would  put  my  money  on  the 
black. 

But  when  it  comes  to  asking  us  to  say,  Senator,  that  our  fleet  as  it 
came  north,  if  it  had  met  the  German  fleet  east  of  our  own  coast, 
half  way  across  the  ocean,  or  over  there,  that  is  again  hypothetical, 
and  it  is  awfully  painful  for  an  officer  to  say  that  he  thinks  that  the 
Huns  could  have  licked  us,  under  any  conditions.  But  make  it 
theoretical  and  put  it  on  the  game  board  and  count  it  theoretically 
on  your  hypothetical  question,  and  I  follow  Capt.  Pratt  entirely. 
We  are  in  full  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  painful  for  you  to  say  that  a  light 
cruiser  could  not  meet  a  dreadnaught  with  any  hope  of  success? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  but  there  are  light  cruisers  that  under 
certain  conditions,  with  certain  personnel,  doing  the  David  and 
Goliath  stunt,  you  know — things  like  that  have  happened.  But  you 
do  not  theoretically  allow  for  them. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  advocate  it  in  war? 
Admiral  McKean.  I  would  not  advocate  it,  but  I  would  expect 
ie  of  our  youngsters,  if  he  was  right  up  against  it,  that  he  would  do  it. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  advocate  sending  out  two 
eadnaughts  against  ten  dreadnaughts  of  equal  size,  would  you? 
Admiral  McKean.  I  would  not  advocate  it,  but  if  they  were  sent, 
would  be  very  painful  

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  would  do  it  and  would  put  up  the 
?st  fight  they  could. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  and  the  other  fellows  would  know  that 
icv  had  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  as  a  practical  proposition  it  is  not  sound  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Theoretically,  it  is  not  good  doctrine. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  say  that  our  battle  fleet  as  it 
listed  in  April,  1917,  consisting  of  battleships  and  a  few  destroyers, 
[>uld  not  have  successfully  met  the  German  fleet  as  it  met  the  British 
eel  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Where? 

The  Chairman.  In  midocean. 

Admiral  McKean.  According  to  all  the  values  given  to  the  units, 
o;  but  the  German  fleet  would  not  have  hurt  anybody  else  much 
fter  our  fleet  got  through  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  have  been.  Has  there  ever  been  any 
•Ian  to  inspect  and  prepare  to  commandeer  yachts  and  merchant 
essels  for  war  purposes,  to  decide  on  their  batteries,  provide  guns 
or  each  ship,  and  fix  the  quota  of  officers  and  men  so  that  such 
essels  could  be  quickly  made  ready  to  reenforce  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  has 
i  section  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  merchant  ships,  and  they  have 
n  the  districts  a  list  of  ships,  and  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and 
savy  have  picked  out  the  ships  as  to  the  duties  they  are  best  fitted 
or.  and  would  be  most  available  for  in  war,  which  service  is  going  to 
let  them,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  General  Board's  plan,  the  taking  over 
>f  certain  of  those  merchant  ships  for  those  purposes  is  included. 
Hie  details,  the  complete  working  out,  of  wnere  they  should  be 
iltered,  at  what  yards,  and  what  material,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
□ecessary,  has  bever  been  worked  out  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  have  such  a  plan  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  had  the  foundation  of  such  a  plan. 
The  Chairman.  But  we  never  had  the  details? 
Admiral  McKean.  We  never  had  the  details  worked  out,  I  do  not 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Germany  did,  did  she  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  imagine  she  had,  because  she  owned  or  had 
governmental  control  over  all  the  merchant  craft.  She  did  not  have 
to  have  commandeeringorders.    She  took  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  England  have  any  such  plans  prior  to  the  war, 
do  vou  know? 


The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  wise  provision  between 
1914  and  1917  for  us  to  have  had  some  such  plan? 

Admiral  McKean.  My  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  were 
working  on  such  plans  with  the  officers  who  were  available,  inspecting 


Judging  from  other  plans,  no. 
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these  merchant  ships  as  they  came  into  port,  determining  th-i 
qualifications,  and  keeping  our  list  as  completely  up  to  date  as  w 
could  with  the  personnel  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  had  had  such  a  plan  carefully  work*-, 
out  and  if  our  navy  yards  had  been  freed  of  regular  naval  ves-s**:^ 
the  latter  having  been  previously  made  ready,  could  not  all  the* 
yachts  and  merchant  vessels  have  been  expeditiously  altered,  arm**], 
manned,  and  made  ready,  and  could  they  not  have  gone  overseas 
much  sooner  than  they  did  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  it  might  have  speeded  some  of  them  uy 
But,  once  again,  you  would  have  been  up  against  the  real  crueia 
situation,  man  power  and  material.  We  could  not  get  the  men 
We  could  not  get  material.  When  we  got  the  material,  we  did  nc.\ 
have  the  men  to  work  it  up  right.  They  were  not  skilled.  Th^v 
were  farmers  driving  rivets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  waging  war  offensively  or 
defensively  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Offensively,  always. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  this  especially  be  the  case  when  th» 
enemy's  move  is  blockaded,  with  the  exception  of  submarines- 
blockaded  on  the  water  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  then  or  any  other  time.    At  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  should  the  United  States  have  kepi 
many  vessels  out  of  the  war  zone,  especially  as  warning  was  alwa\> 
given  when  submarines  were  coming,  and  we  were  told  that  su«  h 
warning  would  be  given  1 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  kept  tin 
ships  out  of  the  war  zone  with  the  idea  of  taking  the  offensive.  1 
think  they  were  preparing  the  defensive  to  launch  the  offensive,  ami 
I  think  we  sent  those  vessels  over  there,  as  I  said  in  my  statemeii!. 
almost  as  soon,  and  certainly  in  hotter  condition,  by  having  organ- 
ized them  first  into  a  patrol  force,  and  then  the  units  drifting  to  th^ 
yards,  and  going  over  in  groups;  i  believe  that  they  arrived  in 
Europe  ready  for  business  just  as  soon  as  if  the  whole  patrol  foro- 
had  been  brought  out  and  sent  to  the  yards  and  swamped  us,  and 
said  "Get  them  ready."  I  do  not  think*  we  would  have  gotten  them 
over  a  bit  sooner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  had  a  great  moral 
effect  if  we  had  sent  our  Navy  over  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  not  a  part  of  the  Navy,  but  the  battleships,  the  whole  of  it  \ 

Admiral  McKean.  We  could  not  maintain  it  over  there.  Thev 
dig!  not  want  our  oil-burners  over  there.  We  could  not  get  the  oil 
across.  That  was  one  of  the  hardest  jobs.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  we  owed  the  British  Government  70,000  tons  of  fuel  oil.  We 
could  not  send  it.  The  oil  for  the  destroyers  ran  up  an  awful  bill; 
and  then  every  destroyer  that  we  sent  over  there  meant  more  tankers. 
That  is  why  part  of  this  force  was  kept  guarding  the  oil  lines.  If  the 
German  submarine  had  been  a  wise  submarine  and  had  busted  up 
the  oil  route — — 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  have  sent  them  over,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  have  had  a  good  moral  effect  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  have  cheered  the  other 
fellow  up.    But  the  moral  effect— — 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  mean  the  moral  effect  on  the  Germans? 
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Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  kind  of  hoped  that  it 
would  have  an  immoral  effect  on  the  Germans,  and  bust  their  morale. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  have  affected  the  Germans  so  much, 
earlier.  I  think  our  effect  on  the  German  morale  ultimately,  our 
antisubmarine  methods,  did  do  a  good  deal  to  help  out,  a  good  deal 
more  than  (he  per  cent  that  our  forces  were  of  the  total  forces. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  commander  of 
the  reserve  forces  in  the  Pacific  on  February  23,  1916,  more  than  one 
year  before  we  declared  war,  called  the  attention  of  the  department 
to  the  absolute  necessity  for  oflicers,  warrant  officers,  petty  officers, 
and  men,  and  declared,  "If  the  Navy  Department  does  nothing  in 
this  line  all  plans  and  schemes  to  improve  the  efiiciency  of  reserve 
ships— not  to  say  other  ships— will  simply  remain  on  paper." 

Should  not  such  a  letter  nave  received  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  if  he  really  expected  or  wished  to  get  ships  ready  for 
w  ar  i 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did  not  receive  favorable 
consideration.  That  was  about  the  time,  February,  1916,  that  was 
the  time  that  the  Secretary  was  getting  along  in  the  increased  number 
that  be  recommended  to  Congress,  when  he  was  getting  up  to  the 
2S.OO0.  I  think  probably  that  helped  us  in  getting  them.  If  he 
got  the  2S,000  on  August  29,  1916,  and  that  28,000  was  the  result  of 
the  cumulative  efforts  of  Admiral  Fullam  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  were  short-handed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  it  should  have  received  favor- 
able consideration  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  should  have  received 
favorable  consideration.  The  oflicers  were  not  available  and  the 
men  were  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  in  1914, 
whose  recommendation  do  you  think  the  Secretary  should  have 
approved,  that  of  the  General  Board  or  that  of  Admiral  Blue,  in 
regard  to  the  shortage  of  personnel  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Personally,  I  would  have  taken  the  General 
Board's. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
taken  the  General  Board's? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  had  I  been  asked  to  advise  him  on  that 
subject,  I  would  have  advised  him  to  take  the  General  Board's, 
because  I  thought  Blue  was  decidedly  wrong,  and  I  thought  I  knew 
where  he  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  that  you  would 
not  say  that  the  fleet  as  a  whole  was  ready  for  war  in  material  and 
personnel  in  April,  1917  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  ready  for  war  as  to  personnel 
or  material;  that  is,  100  per  cent  ready,  or  anything  like  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Pratt  stated  that  the  Navy  Department  was 
not  properly  organized  for  war,  and  had  to  be  reorganized.  Now, 
what  is  your  opinion?  Could  it  not  have  been  better  organized 
between  1915  and  1917  had  we  anticipated  and  prepared  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes.  I  always  had  very  distinct  views  on  the 
defects  of  the  organization,  and  I*  think  that  Capt.  Pratt  referred 
not  onlv  to  the  necessity  of  reorganization,  but  that  involves  a  large 
expansion  that  took  place  as  well  as  some  modifications  in  the 
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organization.  War  brought  some  of  the  modifications  that  in  pea^e 
would  require  laws.  That  is  going  back  again  to  the  remark  about 
a  gentlemen's  agreement.  A  gentlemen's  agreement  in  peace  migh: 
do.  In  war  it  is  the  essential  duty  of  all  of  the  country  to  control 
all  the  little  jealousies  and  friction.  They  just  dropped  out,  and  we 
got  busy.  Never  mind  bureau  business  or  anything  else.  I  think 
the  organization  ought  to  be  changed.  I  think  if  we  had  had  ar 
aid  for  personnel  with  the  same  duties  as  the  aid  for  personnel  under 
the  chief  of  operations,  that  I  had  as  assistant  for  material,  while  he 
might  have  made  the  same  mistakes  as  to  personnel  that  I  made 
in  reference  to  material,  they  would  not  have  been  as  many  and  as 
serious  as  when  it  was  a  separate  and  detached  Bureau  of  Navigation: 
and  this  investigation  here  would  have  involved  nobody  except  the 
Chief  of  Operations,  under  the  letter,  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  his 
two  assistants,  and  personnel,  and  his  assistant  chief  of  staff,  the 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Operations.  We  four  would  have  been  the 
only  ones.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  would  have  appeared 
in  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask,  Senator  Keyes  ? 

Senator  Keyes.  Not  now. 

Senator  Trammell.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  plans,  Admiral, 
you  had  made  sufficient  plans  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  your 
particular  division,  had  you? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  had  all  the  plans  that  in  my  opinion  were 
necessary  for  our  efficiently  doing  my  job;  all  I  ever  asked  for;  all 
I  thought  I  needed.  I  might  have  suggested  to  clear  up  for  other 
people,  but  I  knew  what  I  was  expected  to  do. 

Senator  Trammel.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  they  were  put 
through  a  course  of  red  tape,  and  so  on,  in  the  way  of  printing  and 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  formidable  document,  did  not  make  any 
particular  difference,  did  it  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  care  a  cent.  A  pencil  mem- 
orandum was  just  as  good  as  a  copper  plate. 

Senator  Trammell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  the  system  or  is  it 
necessary  or  wise  to  take  those  plans  and  print  them*  and  circulate 
them  into  other  divisions  and  elsewhere,  where  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Trammell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  that  increase 
the  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  find  out  what  you  were  doing? 

Admiral  McKean.  Undoubtedly,  any  leak  

Senator  Trammell.  And  the  fact  that  these  were  not  given  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  divisions  and  apartments,  and  with  many 
officers  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  probably  was  actuated  to 
an  extent  not  only  in  the  way  of  expedition,  but  was  actuated  from  a 
further  disposition  to  lessen  that  opportunity  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Undoubtedly;  and  we  often  did  not  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  typewriters,  did  not  take  them  to  stenographers,  or 
did  not  print  them,  because  we  did  not  want  anybody  to  know  what 
was  doing.  We  kept  our  plans  in  our  heads,  and  when  we  discussed 
them,  we  tore  up  the  paper  and  burned  the  notes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  necessity  for  detailed  plans.  I  think  the  accent  on  the  plan 
business  is  placed  too  st  rong.  I  did  not  miss  the  plans  so  much  during 
the  war. 
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Collator  Trammell.  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  opening  testimony 
i«t  if  you  were  to  map  out  an  offensive  plan  for  a  definite,  stated 
>  jeotivo.  or  campaign  of  war,  then,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  go 
t<>  all  your  details,  but  if  you  were  occupying  more  of  a  position  of 
'ftMisive,  you  would  have  to  be  actuated  and  controlled  more  by  the 
►11  id  it  ions  as  they  arose  from  time  t  o  time  in  the  theater  of  war  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes:  if  you  are  on  the  defensive,  the  other  fellow 
mtrols  the  plans.  As  long  as  he  can  keep  you  on  the  defensive,  and 
;?  has  the  initiative,  you  have  to  adapt  your  plans  as  he  shifts  his. 
is  doinsthc  plan  making. 

Senator  Trammell.  If  there  had  been  a  general  plan  for  an  offen- 
ve  for  an  engagement  with  the  German  fleet,  as  far  as  this  particular 
ar  was  concerned,  you  would  not  have  needed  it,  would  you  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  would  not  nave  needed  it  at  all,  no;  a 
Ian  for  an  engagement.  You  would  not  go  that  far.  You  plan 
•*hat  fleet  you  are  going  to  meet  the  German  fleet  with  and  the  wnere 
nd  the  when  and  the  how  they  are  going  to  meet  them,  that  is  in  the 
lands  of  other  people. 

Senator  Trammell.  You  have  to  leave  that  to  the  commander  in 
hief  of  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Trammell.  It  is  equally  true  that  you  would  have  to  leave 

0  the  different  departmental  heaas,  the  bureau  heads,  the  matter  of 
he  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  or  whatever  may  come 
tnder  that  particular  division,  too,  is  it  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  and  what  the  plan  calls  for  and  requires 
low  they  got  it,  and  how  it  would  be  supplied,  etc.,  was  entirely  a 
mreau  matter,  with  which  wo  did  not  interfere  in  the  slightest. 

Senator  Trammell.  You  were  asked  the  question,  whether  there 
vas  any  specific  instruction  that  the  fleet  should  be  prepared  for 
service  in  foreign  waters,  and  you  stated  that  there  was  not:  but  as 

1  matter  of  fact,  when  war  was  more  imminent  with  Germany  than 
in y  other  nation,  of  course,  would  not  your  general  plan  for  prepara- 
.io-i  for  war  or  improving  your  Navy  embrace  that  without  being 
told  that  vou  had  to  do  thai? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  that  we  wore  all  successful  

Senator  Trammell.  I  mean  your  general  idea  and  conception  of 
preparation  would  embrace  that  feature  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Undoubtedly  every  one  of  us,  when  he  was 
working  out  any  situation,  was  thinking  about  Germany. 

Senator  Trammell.  You  had  no  specific  instructions  to  prepare 
for  entirelv  coast  defense,  either,  had  you  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No. 

Senator  Trammell.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  a  part  of 
the  general  scope  of  the  preparation  ? 

Admiral  McKkan.  Yes:  one  of  the  first  steps. 

Senator  Trammell.  You  would  not  consider  it  anyjparticular 
oversight  or  neglect  in  the  wav  of  mapping  out  a  general  policy,  then, 
that  you  were  not  specifically  instructed  to  prepare  for  service  in 
foreign  waters? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  got  all  the  instructions,  Senator,  that  I 
needed  for  my  job. 

Senator  Trammell.  On  the  question  of  the  preparation  of  docks 
and  yards,  and  so  on,  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  plans  were  made 
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up  for  Hampton  Roads  and  some  other  projects,  and  approve*!  [ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  some  18  months  hefore  you  obtained  ii 
appropriations  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  18  month-  i 
the  operating  base  at  Hampton  Roads,  before  I  got  the  money,  &iu 
the  Secretary  had  approved  it;  and  it  was  a  year  after  I  got  ti 
Secretary's  approval  before  I  got  the  appropriation  for  (^oco  Sell 
the  submarine  and  aviation  bases,  for  the  protection  of  the  canal. 

Senator  Tram m ell.  You  were  questioned  in  regard  to  whether  < 
not  the  Secretary  informed  the  committee  that  this  was  absolute 
essential  for  war,  and  of  course,  you  stated  that  you  did  not  k;  •  ; 
the  verbiage  of  his  recommendations,  or  the  particular  language  tha 
he  employed  to  advocate  his  approval;  but  you  did  state  that  a 
approved  it,  and  that  he  urged  the  committee,  as  1  understand.  *i 
make  these  appropriations  for  these  particular  needed  improveme  n 
did  you  not? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes;  and  I  just  recall  another  case.  1  umi  - 
stand  from  the  newspapers  that  there  was  a  half  a  million  put  in  U 
the  completion  of  the  submarine  base  at  New  London,  Conn.  Ths 
was  on  the  carpet  for  some  time,  but  they  put  it  in  yesterday  \ 
believe. 

Senator  Trammell.  That  has  been  recommended,  some  time  ap^ 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes,  we  needed  that  some  time  ago.  ] 
think  the  Secretary  approved  that  from  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  What  bill  is  that  in,  the  naval  appropriation  hili 

Admiral  McKean.  I  understood  from  the  newspaper — I  read  !l 
this  morning,  I  think— that  there  was  an  item  for  New  London  thai 
had  gone  in.    Somebody  amended  it,  or  something. 

Senator  Trammell.  It  was  amended  by  Senator  Brandcgeo- 
$50,000. 

Admiral  McKean.  $50,000? 

Senator  Trammell.  $50,000. 

Admiral  McKean.  No  

The  Chairman.  That  wa9  several  days  ago. 

Admiral  McKean.  T  am  sorry.    I  thought  it  was  $500,000. 

Senator  Trammell.  T  believe  you  stated  in  your  direct  testimony 
that  until  we  entered  the  war  the  representatives  of  the  dopartmenl 
had  sought  information  from  the  Allies;  had  tried  to  get  as  muct 
information  as  they  could;  but  the  efforts  were  rather  futile,'  did 
you  not ( 

Admiral  McKean.  T  have  understood  that,  and  the  officers  who 
were  sent  over,  especially,  got  very  little,  and  some  of  them  got  in  tbt 
spirit  that  it  was  no  use,  and  the}'  came  back,  f  do  not  blame  them. 
They  would  not  give  it  to  us.  They  did  not  know  what  we  wcrt 
going  to  do.  They  were  paying  bitterly  for  their  experience.  Why 
give  it  to  us  for  nothing  ? 

Senator  Trammell.  There  were  new  developments,  you  might  say, 
quite  frequently,  along,  in  the  submarine  menace,  and  our  depart- 
ment was  making  an  effort  to  get  such  information  as  it  could,  and 
really  assist  us  in  better  equipping  us  for  taking  our  part  and  our 
place  later  on  if  we  should  become  involved  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes;  we  ordered  the  submarine  chasers, 
some  of  them,  before  the  war  commenced,  and  we  had  the  plans 
approved,  and  we  knew  about  where  the  contracts  would  go.  We 
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d  gotten  that  much  ready  for  the  submarine  war,  particularly, 
id  out  of  the  first  emergency  appropriation  we  got  some  of  the 
meys  to  speed  up  on  the  destroyers  already  under  contract. 
Senator  Trammell.  If  there  was  delay  in' getting  ready  for  more 
ective  service  in  opposition  to  the  submarine  menace,  and  anybody 
to  be  blamed  for  that,  the  Allies  might  as  well  be  blamed  for  not 
oning  up  and  letting  us  know  a  little  more,  might  they  not,  as  to 
iat  could  be  done,  and  the  preparation  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  You  see,  Senator,  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is 
y  blame  at  all. 

Senator  Trammell.  T  say  if  there  was  any? 

Admiral  McKean.  If  there  was,  it  is  equally  fair  to  unload  on 
em  as  it  is  on  us. 

Senator  Trammell.  Do  you  know  whether  the  department  was 
king  for  appropriations  for  more  destroyers  than  Congress  had  ap- 
opnated  for  prior  to  1910  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  1  think  there  were  times,  running  well  back,, 
ben  Congress  cut  down  our  destroyer  program.  As  I  recall  it,, 
te  General  Board  early  adopted  the  ratio  of  4  to  1 — 4  destroyers  to 
-ery  battleship— and  1  do  not  think  we  ever  got  up  to  that  standard; 
id  the  General  Board  recommended  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
apartment  recommended;  but  1  do  not  think  that  Congress  gave 
i  authority  as  fast  as  we  asked  for  them.  I  could  not  be  sure  of 
iat.     That  would  have  to  be  checked  up. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  thought  maybe  you  would  remember, 
here  was  a  table  filed  here  which  it  is  my  recollection  showed  that 
ie  department  and  the  secretary  asked  for  more  destroyers  and  other 
lips  in  1914  and  1915  than  Congress  allowed. 

Admiral  McKean.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  Senator,  and  that 
ible  will  show  exactly. 

Senator  Trammell.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  tugs,  you  began 
iat  in  October,  1917;  and  from  your  statement  I  judge  that  there 
&<  not  an  appropriation  available  for  that,  unless  the  Secretary 
rained,  if  he  aid  not  even  go  beyond,  his  authority,  to  enter  upon  a 
rogram  of  tug  building.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  first  taken  up 
ith  Congress — the  matter  of  getting  authority  for  the  tug  program? 

do  not  mean  when  it  was  acted  on  by  Congress. 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  I  do  not,  Senator.  There  was  another 
rpe,  vou  know.  These  were  called  seagoing  tugs,  which  could  not 
ave  been  used  for  anything  else.  We  got  the  mine  sweepers  first, 
rhich  were  of  the  tug  type.  They  were  authorized  March  4,  1917. 
k.n  order  was  given  May  31.  They  were  really  seagoing  tugs,  but 
tted  for  special  purposes. 

Then  there  was  another  lot  authorized  October  6,  1917.  They 
ere  contracted  for  December  29.  And  just  there,  the  authorizing 
y  Congress  did  not  mean  that  we  could  immediately  make  the 
ontract.  We  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  bulldozing,  sometimes,  before 
re  could  get  the  shipbuilders  to  take  the  contracts.  They  had 
ome  chances  at  things  that  would  pay  a  little  bit  better  than  some 
i  our  naval  work,  and  you  had  to  apportion  it  pretty  fairly,  and 
hen  say,  ''You  will,  or  we  will  commandeer  your  yard."  That 
fas  done  numerous  times.  They  were  not  rushing  after  naval  con- 
racts  when  they  could  get  other  contracts  that  paid  better  money. 
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Senator  Trammell.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  equipment  vi 
so  acute  that  you  could  not  go  out  and  find  a  contractor  who  wi 
anxious  to  get  a  contract  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  You  had  to  sometimes  build  a  yard. 

Senator  Trammell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  different  branch 
of  the  Government — I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  Navy  Department- 
in  order  to  encourage  companies  to  take  up  construction  of  the* 
different  necessary  equipments,  have  to  advance  money  to  them  f 

Admiral  McKean.  We  financed  numbers  of  companies,  both  t 
fit  the  plants  for  meeting  our  demands  and  in  some  places  we  finance 
new  companies.  I  know  one  to  which,  if  mv  recollection  is  corrai 
we  gave  $9,000,000  of  Government  capital  before  we  were  throng 
with  it;  thev  were  using  $9,000,000  of  Government  capital. 

Senator  Trammell.  The  department,  after  considering  Admin 
Sims's  recommendations  on  dinerent  matters,  with  a  broad  view  o 
the  entire  situation  if  it  approved  of  his  recommendations,  acta 
on  them  just  as  auickly  as  the  facilities  that  were  available  per 
mitted,  did  it  not* 

Admiral  McKean.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  know,  after  the  decisici 
was  made  and  approved,  they  furnished  the  stuff  as  rapidly  as  thi 
facilities  of  the  country  would  permit,  and  our  capacity.  I  do  no 
know  of  any  case  in  which  that  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  material  wa 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  a  single  thing.  I  had  special  orders,  foi 
instance,  in  materia],  operations,  to  follow  up  and  check  every  iten 
of  every  dispatch  that  came  from  the  other  side;  and  every  item, 
no  matter  which  bureau  was  concerned,  was  followed  until  th< 
material  was  on  the  ship,  and  then  we  closed  that  drive.  It  was  a 
follow-up  business  that  built  up  because  some  shipments  had  not  got 
ten  through.  Wo  followed  the  shipment  from  the  day  we  got  the 
order,  even  in  material,  until  it  was  on  the  ship,  routed  to  where 
Admiral  Sims  wanted  it.  That  is  only  one  illustration  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Trammell.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  recommenda- 
tions and  requests  that  came  from  Admiral  Sims  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  naval  officer  here  for  consideration  with  rea- 
sonable promptness,  were  they  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  In  my  opinion,  I  have  always  understood  so 
As  Capt.  Pratt  explained,  at  first  we  had  some  difficulties  about 
decoding,  and  so  on;  but  I  think  we  all  got  Sims's  telegrams,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  they  were  passed  over  the  desks  of  the  heads  of 
divisions,  and  each  of  us  initialed  them;  and  we  had  a  list,  and  we 
inserted  them;  and  we  gave  them  to  those  subordinates  that  we 
wanted  that  information  to  go  to,  and  checked  it  to  them,  or  ex- 
tracted and  checked  to  them,  and  I  think  that  the  information  and 
requests  of  Admiral  Sims,  according  to  my  recollection,  were  dis- 
tributed, and  to  the  people  who  should  act  on  them  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  had  been  approved  ? 
Admiral  McKean.  Sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  After  thev  had  been  approved  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Well,  I  think  that  they  were  information  first, 
Senator,  before  the  question  of  the  approval.  They  would  be  for 
information.  Then  we  would  have  a  conference  and  discussion, 
and  we  would  say  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Admiral  Sims's 
request,"  and  so  forth.    Then  you  would  get  an  action  order— 
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xooutive.  They  would  say  "Send  so  and  so;"  or  "No,  we  will  not 
lo  so  and  so'';  or  "Do  so  and  so;  and  do  this  so  and  so."  Now,  I 
hink  as  information — either  requests  or  definitely  information — 
t  was  circulated  to  all  the  people  concerned,  very  promptly.  That 
vas  the  first  thing  most  of  us  did  in  the  morning.  We  would  get 
jp  to  date  on  the  facts. 

Senator  Trammell.  And  your  bureau,  you  had  to,  or  you  did, 
it  least  ,  take  into  consideration  the  entire  situation  and  all,  in  passing 
upon  matters,  and  you  could  not  restrict  your  decision  to  the  needs 
on  the  other  side  only  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  We  had  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
Admiral  Sims's  recommendations,  but  conditions  over  there.    We  had 
to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  here  at  home.    We  had  to 
take  into  consideration  the  conditions  or  needs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  policies  of  the  State  Department,  the  condition  of  the 
material  market,  whether  we  coulu  get  this  thing  or  whether  we 
would  have  to  substitute  that,  and  all  of  those  things,  before  we 
could  decide  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  comply  with  Sims's  re- 
quests.   But  if  it  was  necessary,  then  we  bent  every  effort  of  every- 
bodv  in  the  department  to  get  that  thing,  and  the  material  bureaus 
evidently  were  satisfactory,  as  I  understand  Admiral  Sims  has  sent 
a  complimentary  letter  to  each  chief  of  bureau;  and  I  know  that 
they  were  making  every  effort,  and  his  stuff  had  the  right  of  way, 
practically,  with  all  of  us. 

Senator  Trammell.  This  letter  of  April  19,  1917,  which  was  the 
first  letter  received  from  Admiral  Sims  after  he  went  to  London, 
in  making  reference  to  battleships,  does  not  recommend  or  request 
that  they  be  sent  there,  does  it? 
Admiral  McKean.  Not  one. 
Senator  Trammell.  It  does  not  do  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  it  is  apparently,  the  way  I  read  it,  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  battleships.  That  came 
from  other  parties.  Some  one  had  suggested  that,  and  that  he  merely 
passed  on  what  he  said  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  suggested  that  it  was  in  the  letter  of 
April  19. 

Admiral  McKean.  Sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  one  has  suggested,  I  say,  that  that  was  in  t 
letter  of  April  19. 

Admiral  McKean.  No;  but  the  letter  of  April  19  was  the  one 
which  he  laid  down  what  he  wished. 

The  Chairman.  He  kept  asking  for  things  after  that. 

Senator  Trammell.  What  letter  was  it  supposed  to  be  in  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  suggested  by  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  In  his  cable  of  April  14,  he  said: 

At  present  our  battleships  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  this  area  except  that  two 
divisions  of  dread  naughts  might  be  based  on  Brest  for  moral  effect  against  anticipated 
raids  by  heavy  enemy  ships  in  the  channel  out  of  reach  of  British  main  fleet. 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  and  he  then  refers  to  that  as  a  suggestion. 
I  have  got  it  straight  now.  The  language  is  "might  be  based  on 
Brest  for  moral  effect."    He  does  not  even  recommend  or  request. 

Senator  Trammell.  He  did  not  recommend  it  or  request  it,  but 
merely  stated  that  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration,  at  least;  but 
he  did  not  recommend  it  or  request  it. 
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The  Chairman.  He  recommended  it  later  on,  very  shortly  after- 
wards. 

Senator  Trammkix.  lie  might  have  recommended  it  later  on. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  think  he  did  recommend  that  some  battle- 
ships he  sent  over  later  on.  Thev  were  sent  some  time  after  his 
recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  He  recommended  it  in  July,  1917,  and  lie  got 
them,  J  think,  in  Decemher. 

Admiral  McKean.  Late  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more? 

Senator  Trammell.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  referred  in  my  questions  a  short  time  ago  to  cer- 
tain memoranda  and  a  letter  submitted  by  Capt.  Laning.  I  have  the 
memoranda  and  letter  here,  if  you  will  look  at  them. 

Admiral  McKean  [after  examining  papers].  I  have  seen  that. 
Now,  the  question  of  contracts,  it  was  my  recollection  that  there  was 
some  hitch  with  the  contractors;  but  the  details  of  those  I  know 
nothing  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  handed  it  to  him? 

Admiral  McKean.  Brought  it  to  the  Admiral's  attention.  I  read 
that  memorandum,  etc.,  and  brought  it  to  his  attention,  and  I  prob- 
ably made  recommendations,  and  so  forth,  as  to  its  urgency,  and 
asked  him  to  prepare — that  that  ought  to  be  looked  up  or  followed  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  this  memorandum  be  put  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  reply  address  the  Secretary  6f  the  Navy  and  refer  to  No.  — . 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  April  It,  1917. 

(Confidential.) 

Memorandum.   For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

1.  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  conditions  so  alarning  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  that  in  my  opinion  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  avert  them.  These  con- 
ditions are  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  quarterly  report  "Preparedness  for 
War."   Those  serious  conditions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Shortage  of  shells,  1 1-inch  caliber. 

(2)  Nonaward  of  contracts  for  1 ,29<>  torpedoes  required  by  the  1917  building  program. 

2.  As  the  Navy  stands  to-dav  we  have  the  following  allowance  of  14-incn  shell  on 
the  battleships  in  commission  having  that  caliber  guns.  These  are  the  (1)  Arizona. 
(2)  Nevada,  (3)  New  York,  (4)  Oklahoma,  <5)  Pennsylvania,  and  (ti)  Texas.  Should 
these  ships  be  called  into  battle  and  expend  their  ordinarv  supply  of  shells — which 
is  onlv  sufficient  for  a  short  battle— we  have  not  on  hand  to-day  sufficient  reserve 
14-inch  shell  to  refill  their  magazines.  The  total  reserve  supply  of  14-inch  shells  for 
refill  is  but  1 ,901,  an  average  of  less  than  .'11  shells  i>er  gun.  Furthermore,  if  this  small 
reserve  is  used  for  refills  there  would  be  no  shells  at  all  available  for  the  Idaho, 
Mississippi,  and  New  Mexico,  now  well  along  to  completion.  I  can  not  bring  too 
strongly  to  your  attention  that  without  shells  for  the  guns,  battleships,  and  all  they 
contain,  are  worthless.  They  not  only  can  not  defend  themselves  but  can  not  even 
fight  to  save  the  country.  To  be  without  sufficient  shells  for  our  largest  and  best 
battleships  excises  not  onlv  the  Navy  but  the  whole  country  to  disaster.  1  most 
earnestly  urge  that  the  Chief  of  the  Hurcau  of  Ordnance  be  given  authority  and  orders 
to  provide  sufficient  14-inch  shells  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  fill  out  the  allowance 
for  the  ships  built  and  building  and  to  complete  the  reserve  stores  essential  for  those 
ships. 

U.  While  the  situation  as  to  14-inch  shell  is  dangerous,  that  with  reference  to  torpedoes 
is  none  the  less  so.  Our  new  submarines.  Nos.  78  to  107,  and  destroyers,  Nob.  75  to  94, 
are  all  being  speeded  to  completion  and  will  undoubtedly  be  required  for  service  as 
soon  as  ready.  Neither  can  be  used  unless  they  are  equipfted  with  the  torpedoes  they 
were  built  to  use.  I'nless  the  contracts  for  their  torpcaoes  are  entered  into  at  once 
the  ships  will  be  ready  before  their  torpedoes  are. 
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prio«»  for  the  1,296  torpedoea  involved,  which  has  been  the  caupe  of  the  delay 
tho  contracts,  hae  l>een  adjusted  and  the  contracts  have  been  signed  by 
'be  K.  \Y.  Bliss  1.0.    The  price  having  now  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  only 
tains  to  mgn  these  contract*  to  start  the  work.    It  ifl  earnestly  recommended  that 
omtruots  be  signed  at  once  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  directed  to  have  the  work 
hod  to  completion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that  matter  at  all  ? 
Admiral  McKeax.  No,  sir.    I  know  there  was  such  a  case,  but  I 
not  recall  what  I  did  or  what  happened. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  also  a  letter  in  regard  to  repairs  to  the 
ft.  signed  by  you,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1917.    This  is  on  page  976 
the  record. 

Admiral  McKean  (after  examining  paper).  Yes;  that  is  my  memo- 
ndum. 

The  Chairman.  Saying  that  there  were  a  great  many  repairs  that 
>re  necessary  for  the  fleet  at  that  time. 

Admiral  McKean.  There  were  a  good  many  of  these  longer  repair 
lifts,  50  days,  etc.,  that  were  alterations  rather  than  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  The  memorandum  shows  in  each  case? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  sir;  it  shows  each  ono.  Here  are  the 
[•tails  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  now  answer  my  question  as  to  whether 
lore  was  a  delay  in  getting  these  forces  in  condition  for  service? 

Admiral  McKean.  Evidently  the  delav  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
le  commander  in  chief  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  did  not 
£ree  with  my  plans,  and  as  to  the  urgency  thereof.  This  would 
ot  go  to  the  Secretary.  This  was  decided  by  Admiral  Benson,  and 
he  commander  in  chief,  after  consultation,  and  would  be  followed 
p  by  another  statement  which  was  put  in  effect  later. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  it  does  indicate  that  the  fleet  was  not  in 
cry  good  shape  as  to  material,  does  it  not  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes,  but  it  was  bettor  than  reading  "40  days" 
r  "SO  days"  would  look.  It  does  not  moan  that  they  were  not  in 
uch  condition  that  they  could  go  abroad  and  go  into  a  fight,  and  all 
hat  sort  of  thing.  Hero  is  tho  idea,  to  bring  tnem  up  to  the  nearest 
o  100  per  cent  of  efficiency  they  could.  This  is  what  wo  would 
lave  liked  to  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  bo  necessary  to  put  that  in.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  page  of  Cant.  Laning's  testimony  will  be  sufficient. 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  not  as  bad  as  it  would  look  from  the 
lumber  of  days  stated  there.  For  instance,  the  Wyoming  left  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard  the  other  day.  She  has  not,  I  think,  arrived 
at  San  Pedro,  but  when  I  got  back  there  Capt.  Evans  will  have  things 
lie  would  like  to  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  Admiral,  and  you  may  be  ex- 
cused. 

Admiral  McKean.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  May  4, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
Trammell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON,  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY,  RETIRED. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  this  investigation? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  not  prepared 
a  statement.  I  felt  that  my  aides  had  covered  all  of  the  details  with 
reference  to  the  office  of  Operations,  and  the  questions  of  policy,  and 
so  forth,  that  actuated  what  was  done  by  the  office  of  Operations.  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  that.  I  have 
intentionally  avoided  preparing  a  studied  statement.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  my  mind  as  free  as  possible  from  any  of  the  influences 
that  might  have  been  produced  by  hindsight,  or  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  after  they  had  been  solved,  knowing  from  the  nature 
of  the  investigation  and  feeling  that  that  was  what  was  wanted,  I 
tried  to  keep  my  mind  unprejudiced  by  any  subsequent  study  of  the 
problems;  and  my  memory  is  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  main 
principles. 

The  details  I  have  left  to  my  subordinates  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  understood  would  be  the  plan  followed. 

I  feel  that  I  should  make  this  statement,  that  as  the  naval  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  was  responsible  for  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  Admiral,  what 
vour  duties  were  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  World 
War  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  assumed  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1915,  and  held  that  office  until  my  retirement  on 
the  25th  of  September,  1919. 

My  duties  were,  of  course,  as  I  say,  as  the  chief  or  principal  naval 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  all  matters  with  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  the  fleet,  the  organization  of  the  fleet,  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  for  war,  and 
those  duties  I  performed  during  that  time. 
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In  1917,  for  two  months,  nearly,  from  the  latter  part  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  December,  I  was  abroad  with  a  special  mission 
that  was  sent  abroad;  and  again,  in  1918,  from  the  middle  of  October 
until  the  20th  of  the  following  June,  I  was  abroad  with  a  mission ; 
and  later  on,  as  naval  advisor  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1910,  and 
resumed  my  duties  in  Washington;  though  while  in  Paris,  I  still,  as 
far  as  possible,  performed  the  duties  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  became  Chief  of  Operations  what  was 
your  position? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 

To  go  back  a  little  further,  I  put  the  Utah  in  commission  in  1911. 
and  commanded  her  until  1913,  when  I  went  to  the  Philadelphia  yard 
as  commandant,  and  remained  there  until  I  came  to  Washington  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  promoted  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  t 

Admiral  Benson.  When  I  was  made  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
That  carried  with  it  the  rank  of  rear  admiral;  and  when  I  was  regularly 
promoted  I  really  could  not  say,  Senator.    I  have  forgotten,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  rear  admiral,  you  say,  when  you 
were  made  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  My  regular  rank  was  captain;  but  the  office 
carried  with  it  the  rank,  while  so  acting,  of  rear  admiral,  and  then  the 
bill  that  passed  in  1916, 1  think  it  was,  raised  the  rank  to  full  admiral, 
ranking  after  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy;  and  when  my  regular  promo- 
tion came  from  captain  to  rear  admiral,  I  really  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  flag  officer  at  any  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  acting  flag  officer  during  the  time  I  was 
in  command  of  the  Utah  for  a  while.  I  took  the  first  division  south 
in  1913,  and  commanded  it,  I  think  for  several  months;  just  how  lone, 
I  have  forgotten.  It  was  the  one  that  Admiral  Winslow  was  regularly 
in  command  of,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  senior 
captain  in  the  division  I  assumed  command  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  were  with  the  Utah,  you  had  sea 
service,  of  course. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  was  regularly  at  sea  for  practically  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  your  last  sea  service? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  my  last  sea  service.  That  ended  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  your  command  of  the  Utah  what  had  been 
your  duties? 

Admiral  Benson.  Before  that  I  had — well,  just  prior  to  that  I  was 
in  command  of  the  Missouri,  one  of  the  older  battleships. 
The  Chairman.  For  how  long  was  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  only  three  or  four  months.  I  came 
from  the  Pacific.  I  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  I  went  out 
to  the  Pacific  in  1908  in  command  of  a  cruiser,  and  then  was  pro- 
moted on  the  station,  and  became  chief  of  stafT  to  the  fleet  out  there 
and  remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  1910,  when  I 
came  East  and  was  on  the  examining  board  here  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  then  went  in  command  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  her 
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until  August  or  September,  or  about  that  time,  1910,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  fitting  out  of  the  Utah. 

Previous  to*  that  I  had  been  commandant  of  midshipmen  at 
Anmipolis. 

Previous  to  that  I  had  been  lighthouse  inspector  of  the  sixth 
lighthouse  district. 

Previous  to  that  I  had  been  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  battle- 
ships of  the  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when? 

Admiral  Benson.  1903.  It  was  1905  when  I  was  executive 
officer  of  the  Iowa  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Previous  to  that  I  had  been  on  duty  at  Annapolis  as  senior  assistant 
to  the  commandant  of  midshipmen. 

Previous  to  that  I  had  been  flag  lieutenant  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  had  been  a  watch  officer  on  one  of  our 
ships  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  and  around  Africa. 

Previous  to  that  my  duties  had  been  as  a  watch  officer  at  sea,  or 
watch  division  officer,  with  one  or  two  tours  of  duty  at  Annapolis. 

Altogether,  I  have  had  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  of  sea 
service.    I  think  I  have  had  twenty-two  and  a  half  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  June,  I  think  it  was  you  said,  1913  

Admiral  Benson.  June,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  your  retirement,  your  duties  were  land 
duties. 

Admiral  Benson.  Shore  duty. 
The  Chairman.  Shore  duty? 

Admiral  Benson.  Except  when  I  was  with  the  fleet  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
nation  was  debarred  from  preparing  its  navy  for  war  between  1914 
and  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  followed  by 
other  attacks  upon  the  ships  of  Americans,  justify  us  in  preparing  for 
war  against  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  of  itself  I  should  not  say  that  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  should  say  that  alone  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  justify  us  in  preparing  for  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  conclude  there  was  danger  of 
our  being  drawn  into  this  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  felt  it  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  in  Europe. 
It  was  my  firm  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  the  United  States 
would  be  drawn  into  war  with  Germany,  whether  it  was  with  the 
Allies,  or  after  the  war  with  the  Allies  was  completed:  but  I  felt 
absolutely  certain  in  my  own  mind,  that  sooner  or  later  we  would 
have  to  fight  Germany.  I  had  the  conviction.  In  fact,  I  felt  that 
conviction  even  before  the  war  started  in  1914;  and  after  it  did  start 
I  felt  that  it  was  sure,  because,  if  I  may  state  it  here — and  I  suppose 
it  is  pertinent  to  the  question — I  felt  very  apprehensive,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  its  final  ending,  ana  I  felt  as  firmly  as  I 
could  under  the  circumstances  that  sooner  or  later  we  would  have  to 
fight  Germany. 
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The  Chairman.  Didyou  not  then  feel  that  we  were  justified, 
immediately  after  the  World  War  started,  in  preparing  our  Navy  for 
war? 

Admiral  Benson.  From  the  professional  standpoint,  I  should  say 
Yes;  but  from  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  should  say  no. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  feel  that  we  were  justified  in 
preparing  for  war  ?  . 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  have  just  said,  from  my  professional  stand- 
point I  would  have  been  prepared  for  it  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  of  America, 
when  did  you  first  feel  that  you  were  justified  in  preparing  for  war  < 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  about  the  time  that  Congress  decided  to 
declare  war. 

The  Chairman.  April  6,  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  before? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  from  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
countrv;  no.  But  I  want  it  distinctlv  understood  that  that  is  not 
my  professional  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  inform  the  Secretary  of  your  professional 
opinion  that  there  was  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  state  that.  I  might  go  back  and 
state  what,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I  found  when  I  came  to 
Washington  and  what  I  did  in  filling  that  office  to  carrv  out  my  views. 

As  I  said  just  now,  I  assumed  the  office  on  the  lltn  of  May,  1914. 
I  found  absolutely  nothing  in  my  office  that  was  of  any  service  to  me. 
Even  the  office  into  which  I  camo  was  not  in  proper  condition  even 
for  an  officer  of  my  rank  and  the  position  I  held.  That  was  about 
all  there  was  to  it;  a  room  in  tho  Navy  Department,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  small  rooms  outside  for  clerical  help.  Of  course  the  General 
Board  had  been  functioning  in  its  normal  and  proper  way,  and  the 

?;oneral  plans  for  war  that  had  been  workod  out  by  the  General 
ioard  existed,  and  certain  studies  had  been  made,  certain  regula- 
tions drawn  up  in  regard  to  communications. 

As  near  as  I  can  recall  it  now,  that  is  practically  all  I  found  in  the 
way  of  preparation.  I  immediately  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department  and  their  readiness 
for  war.  Tho  General  Board  had  already  taken  up  the  subject,  a 
short  while  boforo,  and  I  think  on  the  2Sth  of  May  the  letter  went 
out,  the  order  to  the  bureau  chiefs,  to  report  at  a  certain  time  their 
readiness  for  war,  and  report  any  features  in  which  they  were  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  periodically  after  that  they  had  to  make  re- 
ports of  progress  made  m  getting  their  bureaus  in  shape. 

An  immediate  study  was  begun  with  the  General  Board,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  and  at  my  request  to  study  and  prepare  a  proper 
organization  for  the  whole  fleet.  That  was  carried  through  and  work 
finally  completed,  and  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  it  was  put  into 
force.  It  was  an  organization  that  carried  us  through  tho  war  and 
proved  successful  in  every  particular. 
Tho  Chairman.  Wlion  was  that  done? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  1915,  soon  after  I  assumed  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 
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In  addition  to  that  the  inspection  board  was  increased  in  numbers 
»  that  all  of  the  vessels  that  were  suitable  as  auxiliaries,  or  fpr  such 
ur poses  as  thev  might  be  needed  for  in  time  of  war,  were  carefully 
is  not- tod;  but  before  the  inspections  took  place  the  General  Board 
iu  very  carefully  studied  out  and  we  had  outlined  the  exact 
'uuiremcnts  for  each  type  of  vessel,  such  as  refrigerators,  transports, 
>Uiers,  and  mine  layers,  or  whatever  we  wanted  to  use  them  for. 
U  the  details  were  carefully  worked  out. 

This  list  of  requirements  was  given  to  the  board  of  inspection, 
hey  inspected  every  vessel  that  we  had,  and  each  one,  as  it  was 
i>pected,  after  comparison  with  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
i-pe.  was  assigned  to  that  particular  duty  in  case  of  war;  the  yard 
>  which  she  would  go  to  have  the  necessary  alterations  made  was 
^signed ;  and  a  list  of  the  equipment  that  would  be  necessary  was 
lade  out,  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the  bureau  concerned  and  to  the 
ard  concerned. 

A  statement  of  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  made  in 
he  way  of  alterations  was  given  to  the  bureaus  concerned,  and  they 
rere  required  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and  to  have  them  at  the 
lavy  yards,  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  were  available  this  various 
quipment  was  ordered  to  be  gathered  and  collected  at  these  various 
ards  so  that  in  case  of  war  there  would  be  no  delay  in  putting  these 
-essels  into  operation.  That  was  carried  out  very  successfully. 
There  was  not  exactly  a  mining  division,  but  an  officer  was  assigned 
o  take  up  the  question  of  preparing  mines  and  vessels  to  exercise 
md  be  prepared  for  mine  work. 

The  naval  districts  were  organized,  and  an  organization  worked 
>ut  for  the  naval  districts,  and  the  way  in  which  these  various  dis- 
ricts  would  be  handled  in  case  of  war,  and  what  would  be  necessary 
to  do  was  also  worked  out. 

In  the  system  of  communication,  as  I  said  just  now,  quite  a  care- 
ful study  had  been  made  in  regard  to  communication,  and  this 
?tudy  put  in  proper  shape  in  the  way  of  rules,  and  the  general  system 
was  approved  soon  after  I  assumed*  the  position  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  this  was  constantly  improved  and  the  facilities 
were  increased:  and  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  it  was  in  1915 
or  1916  we  mobilized  all  the  communication  svstcms  in  the  country. 
They  ^ave  us,  I  think  it  was,  30  hours  in  which  they  turned  over 
the  telegraph  and  everything  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  I  was 
able  in  my  office  to  communicate  by  telephone  and  otherwise  imme- 
diately to  ever}*  one  of  our  stations  on  this  coast  and  to  one  or  two 
on  the  other,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  able  to  communi- 
cate by  wireless  radio  with  a  sfiip  at  sea.  The  leading  men  and  ex- 
perts of  these  various  companies  came  to  Washington,  watched  very 
carefully  what  was  done,  and  gave  us  memoranda  of  what  we  should 
do  in  order  to  increase  the  equipments  and  be  prepared  in  case  wo 
had  to  use  them  for  war  purposes.  This  equipment  was  all  care- 
fully catalogued  and  the  room  in  which  it  was  to  go  was  marked. 
The  position  it  was  to  occupy  was  marked.  By  degrees  the  switch- 
boards were  increased  in  capacity,  and  ever}*  means  was  taken  to  be 
prepared  with  the  communications. 

The  law  which  required  the  other  departments,  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  Coast  Survey,  etc.,  that  automatically  came  under  the  Navv 
Department  in  time  of  war,  was  passed.    Joint  boards  wore  ordered, 
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and  every  detail  that  could  be  worked  out  beforehand  was  work, 
out,  to  see  that  when  war  was  declared  thev  would  more  one  h 
the  other,  or  that  regulations  would  not  conflict  and  there  would  i 
no  delay  in  their  taking  up  their  duties  at  once. 

The  question*  of  hospitals  and  of  prisons,  even,  and  who  sh<  >xl 
control  prisoners,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  was  carefully  work? 
out. 

The  question  of  the  extra  supply  of  powder,  of  ammunition  as 
torpedoes,  and  practically  everything  connected  with  the  prc»para'i 
of  the  Navy  Department  for  war,  was  carefully  followed  up,  and  evf  i 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  done  with  the  means  that  we  had  at  <m 
disposal. 

A  small  appropriation  was  gotten  through  in  1916,  even  anti< 
pating  the  fact  that  we  would  want  to  put  guns  on  those  auxilianr- 
and  extra  appropriation*  or  allowances  were  made  to  meet  the  extr 
demands  that  had  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  powder  and  \«- 
pedoes  and  various  additional  equipment  that  would  be  necde 
That  was  carried,  I  believe,  as  far  as  was  possible,  so  that  e  very  t  hi- 
that  the  Navy  Department  had  control  of  at  the  time  was  prepare 
and  every  possible  step  was  taken  short  of  mobilization  of  the  fieri 
that  could  oe  taken,  to  prepare  the  equipment  that  we  had  and  to,  a 
far  as  possible,  prepare  additional  supplies,  to  get  ready.  That 
considered  to  be  my  function,  and  it  was  accomplished;  and  as  it 
as  possible,  it  was  done  without  any  unusual  display  and  withnu 
anv  opposition  from  anybody. 

'rhe  Chairman.  This  was  all  prior  to  April  6,  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  Prior  to  our  going  into  the  war;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  base  plan,  was  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  saying  that  I  felt  from  the  beginning  tha 
we  would  have  to  go  into  the  war,  and  I  have  enumerated  the  sto}» 
I  took  to  prepare  in  case  we  were  to  get  into  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  have  stated  that  in  view  of  the  attitud* 
of  the  American  people  we  were  not  justified  m  preparing  to  go  int- 
the  war  prior  to  the  time  we  actually  did  go  into  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did;  and  I  would  still  repeat  that.  But  1 
would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  Navy,  and  the  functior 
of  that  Navy  is  to  keep  it  prepared  for  war,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a1 
all  times.    That  is  what  I  understood  that  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  just  a  general  peace  plan,  was  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  general  peace  plan  to  be  prepared  for  wai 
with  everything  we  have  got.  That  is  the  function  of  the  Navy,  anc 
when  the*  Navy  fails  to  have  every  part  of  its  equipment  and*  even 
vessel  prepared  for  war,  it  is  failing  in  its  function,  and  I  felt  that  t< 
be  my  duty,  and  I  carried  it  out. 

Senator  Pittman.  Will  you  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  desire  t< 
be  excused  from  this  hearing  for  a  short  time.  I  want  to  apologize 
to  the  committee  and  to  Admiral  Benson  for  being  compelled  to  go. 
but  there  is  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee  that  1  must  attend.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Pitt  man  left  the  hearing.) 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Admiral,  had  the  world  not  been  engaged 
in  war  subsequent  to  the  time  when  you  went  in  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  prior  to  our  going  into  the  war,  you  would  still  have 
done  the  same  tiling  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely:  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing, 

sir.  because  T  feel  that  that  is  what  should  he  done. 
The*  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid  the  fact  that  I  was 
roua^y  impressed,  and  possibly  used  more  energetic  action  because 
felt  so  sure  we  would  get  into  the  war;  but  I  feel  that  I  should  have 
»»ne  it  annvav.    If  I  went  back  into  that  office  to-day,  for  instance, 
would  feel  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  were  no  special  plans  made  that  had  to 

<>  with  war  of  the  kind  we  got  into. 
Admiral  Benson.  With  tho  particular  war  that  we  got  into.    I  say 
did  feel  that  we  would  get  into  it,  and  we  may  have  increased  the 

upply  of  ammunition  or  something  of  that  kind  more  than  we  would 

lave  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  feel  that  you  went  further  in  those  plans 
:han  vou  were  justified  in  going? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The- Cn a i rm a n .  After  the  German  ambassador  was  given  his  pass- 
ports in  February — I  think  it  was  February  2,  1917 — was  it  not  very 
evident  that  we  were  sure  to  get  into  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  have  said,  I  felt  all  along  that  we  would. 
That  phase  of  the  question  from  that  on  was  a  political  one  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  practically  certain  we  would  get  into 
the  war  after  the  German  ambassador  was  given  his  passports,  was 
it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir.    I  felt  it  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  thinfc  we  were  not  justified  in  taking 
any  special  steps  between  that  time  and  April  6,  1917,  to  make  any 
special  preparations  for  war  with  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  such,  as  I 
understood  it.  Professionally  I  felt  we  ought  to  nave  been  prepared 
for  war  long  before. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  the  feeling  of  the  people  you  think  we 
ou^ht  not  to  have  made  any  special  preparations? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  can  recollect  it  now;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  informed  the  Secretary  of  your  belief 
that  we  would  get  into  the  war,  but  you  do  not  recall  when  you  in- 
formed him  of  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Immediately  on  your  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Operations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  felt  so  all  along,  and  I  must  have  said  it  from 
time  to  time;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  putting  any  blame  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  lack  of 
preparation  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  answered  questions  about  your 
own  belief  and  your  actions,  you  know. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  questions. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  repeatedly  informed  the  Secretary  of 
your  professional  belief  that  we  would  get  into  the  war  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  put  it  that  way 
whether  I  did  or  not.    That  is  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer 
exactly  as  you  want  it.    I  could  not  say  positively  whether  I  did  <»r 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  relations  with  the  Secretary  were  very  close, 
were  they  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  this  professional  belief  about  our  get- 
ting into  the  war,  is  it  not  probably  that  you  would  have  made  it 
manifest  on  numerous  occasions  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  I  think  that  I  did.  That  is  my  belief  that 
I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  advise  the  Secretary  to  prepare  for  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  I  must  have  done  it.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Just  at  what  time  and  in  what  way,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
answer  that  question.  I  felt  it  strongly,  and  1  felt  my  responsi- 
bilities and  mv  duties,  but  just  to  what  extent  I  expressed  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say  now.  From  time  to  time  I  did  the  dutv 
that  came  to  me;  I  realized  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  situation 
and  did  everything  that  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do  with  reference 
to  it.    I  can  not  answer  your  question  in  any  more  detail  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  especially  advising  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  for  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  vour  feeling  that  on  account  of  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  we  were  not  justified  in  preparing 
the  Navy  for  war,  do  vou  think  we  would  have  been  justified  in 
preparing  plans  for  the  \avv  in  case  of  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  had  plans  in  case  of  war.  As  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  the  General  Board  had  plans  that  had  been  studied.  We 
had  several  plans.  We  had  our  battle  plans  that  were  very  con- 
fidential, and  particularly  for  any  operations  in  the  Atlantic.  We 
had  plans,  that  were  developed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Pacific. 
There  were  certain  phases  of  the  Pacific  situation  that  were  not 
fully  developed,  and  they  are  not  fully  developed  in  some  respects 
now.  But  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  thev  were  developed.  The 
Atlantic  Fleet  had  been  drilled  in  the  battfe  plans  that  we  had,  for 
several  years.  As  commanding  officer  of  the  Utah,  I  frequently  took 
part  in  the  general  battle  plans  that  we  had,  and  they  were  worked 
out  on  the  game  board  at  Newport,  at  the  War  College,  and  most 
officers  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  plans  that  we  had. 

In  regard  to  the  war  that  was  facing  us,  the  situation  was  a  very 
peculiar  one.  I  appreciate  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  on  the 
question  of  plans,  and  I  think  that  possibly  it  has  played  a  part  that 
really  is  not  altogether  just  to  the  situation.  For  instance,  we  did 
not  know  that  we  would  be  drawn  into  this  war  with  the  Allies, 
but  if  we  were  drawn  into  the  war  with  the  Allies  we  would  have  to 
enter  it  in  the  way  in  which  they  wanted  us  to  enter  it;  that  is  to  say, 
that  our  forces  would  have  to  be  combined  with  their  forces  in  tfie 
way  that  would  carry  out  the  plans  and  policies  that  they  had  set 
out  and  had  been  following  for  the  past  three  years  in  carrying  on 
the  war.    It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
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ive  sent  a  naval  force  into  the  European  waters  without  carrying 
it  a  policy  or  plan  of  that  kind,  hecause  we  would  have  had  no 
are  to  base  our  vessels  or  to  exercise  an  absolutely  independent 
unmand.  and  we  would  simplv  have  complicated  the  situation  by 
tempting  any  such  line  of  action:  so  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
•  got,  as  we  did,  what  we  had  in  the  best  condition  possible,  and 
k  prepared  to  enter  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  would  develop  when 
w  time*  came. 

The  Chairman*.  Without  any  prearranged  plans  ? 
Admiral  Benson*.  Plans  of  what  kind  ?    That  is  a  plan  in  itself. 
The  Chairman.  Specific  plans  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  the  war 
ith  Germany. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  in  a  wav  that  is  a  plan  in  itself:  that  is, 
i\at  we  would  get  everything  ready  and  be  prepared  as  well  as  we 
( •uld  with  what  we  had  to  combine  with  the  Allies  in  their  policies  and 
dans  that  they  might  have  when  we  joined  with  them,  and  would  in 
hat  wav  got  ihe  plans  and  policies  that  they  were  carrying  out.  I 
lid  not  know,  nor  did  anyone  else  on  this  side  know,  the  details  of  any 
>Uus  or  policies  that  the  Allies  were  carrying  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  without  any  special  plans  as  to  how  we  would 
i-e  our  battleships  and  destroyers  or  submarines  or  aircraft  or  screen- 
ing vessels  in  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Those  plans  were  all  clearly  laid  down  in  our 
utttle  plans. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  old  peace  battle  plan  > 

Admiral  Benson.  If  you  call  it  a  peace  battle  plan. 

The  Chairman.  The  old  plan  that  was  ready  in  time  of  peace  for 
my  war  that  might  come  up  t 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  of  course  we  were  studying  the  development 
>f  aircraft  and  the  best  method  of  using  them  all  the  time.  Of  course,, 
that  was  something  new,  and  we  were  developing  that  as  fast  as  we 
could. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  were  no  especial  changes  that  had  been 
made  in  the  old  plans  to  which  you  have  referred,  prior  to  our  going 
into  the  war  * 

Admiral  Benson.  Onlv  in  a  general  way:  mobilizing  the  fleet,  and, 
for  instance,  the  General  Board  had  drawn  up  a  plan  in  which  they 
expressed  their  views  that  we  should  mobilize  the  fleet  at  a  certain 
place,  and  what  we  should  do  with  the  different  vessels.  That  plan 
had  been  drawn  up  in  a  general  wav  and  submitted  to  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  When* 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  what  date  that  was 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  plan  that  was  submitted  imincdi- 
rttely  before  the  war,  which  was  lost  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was  it  or  not,  sir. 
I  can  not  go  into  the  details,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  remember  that  we 
did  get  plan-  of  that  sort  from  the  department.  For  instance,  in  my 
case  

The  Chairman  .  But  you  can  remember  whether  it  was  immedi- 
ately before  the  war  or  not,  can  you  not? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  just  before  the  war. 
The  Chairman.  Immediately  before  the  war? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Within  a  month  or  two,  yes,  sir;  possibly  noar- 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  became  of  that  plan  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman .  Or  whether  it  was  adopted  i 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  adopted  in  general  principle.     A>  ; 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  policy  that  we  would  base  a  plan  on  v  *. 
discussed,  and  then  when  it  was  decided  that  we  would  follow  a  *:<  r 
eral  policy  the  plans  were  drawn  up  to  meet  the  policy,  and  frequently 
in  what  f  had  to  do,  I  had  the  idea  and  policy  in  my  own  mind.  Th- 
plans  were  worked  our  principally  for  somebody  else  to  follow, 
that  I  did  not  give  quite  the  attention  I  might,  personally,  to  th- 
development  of  plans  or  to  their  execution.    That  was  the  duty  ui 
some  one  else.    But  I  do  know  that  plans  of  that  character  wen- 
submitted  to  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  for  the  case  of  a  war  with  German  *  - 
for  the  special  case  of  a  war  with  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Bexsox.  Yes;  we  got.  for  instance,  like  this  coming  from 
the  General  Board,  recommending  that  the  fleet  be  brought  north 
and  mobilized  in  the  lower  Chesapeake,  and  that  certain  other  things 
be  done;  that  vessels  be  sent  to  navv  yards  and  that  certain  thine? 
be  dono  to  them;  which  1  think  would  answer  the  question  you  asked 
Whether  that  came  as  a  general  plan  or  simply  as  a  recommendation 
it  would  be  difficult  for  mo  to  state  definitely;  but  we  did  get  such 
recommendations  and  put  in  very  definite,  concrete  form,  and  it  was 
as  regards  what  should  be  done  with  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  in  tho  wav 
of  repairs,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  war  if  it  came. 

The  Chairman'.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  recommenda- 
tion and  a  plan  ?  Tho  committee  has  not  been  able  to  get  very 
definite  testimony  from  witnesses  as  to  just  what  constitutes  plan*. 

Admiral  Bexsox.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  draw  a  very  careful 
distinction,  except  that  a  plan  of  operations,  for  instance  just  what 
would  bo  done  with  the  fleet — the  various  elements  of  the  fleet — in 
case  certain  operations  are  to  be  performed,  would  bo  drawn  up 
That  would  be  a  plan,  'fhen  a  recommendation  would  be  a  state- 
ment, coming  from,  say,  the  General  Board,  outlining  the  general 
features  of  this  plan,  and  recommending  that  it  be  carried  into  offect 
and  executed. 

Tbe  Chairman.  In  order  to  become  a  department  plan  it  would 
have  to  be  approved,  would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  approver!. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  no  recommendation  or  plan  of  any  kind 
becomes  a  department  plan  until  it  is  approved? 
.  Admiral  Benson.  Not  until  it  is  approved;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  in  view  01  your  own  statoment  that  on 
account  of  tho  attitude  of  the  American  people  it  would  not  have  been 
proper  to  prepare  tho  Navy  for  war  beiore  April  6,  1917,  I  will  ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  it  would  have  beon  proper  to  make  plans 
for  the  war  and  have  them  all  ready  before  April  6,  1917. 

Admiral  Benson.  Anything  that  we  would  have  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  tho  wav  of  plans  before  we  actually  went  into  the  war. 
further  than  a  plan  of  mobilizing  the  fleet  and  the  method  in  which 
the  vessels  should  bo  sent  to  yards,  etc.,  for  repairs,  in  my  mind 
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*>uM  havo  been  nothing  more  than,  you  might  say,  an  academic  /  V 
"«lv.     That  was  mv  view  of  it  then,  and  it  is  mv  view  of  it  now. 

The  Chairman*.  Admiral,  would  it  have  been  an  academic  stndv 
m  the  .Vavv  Department  had  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
r  the  shipping  of  the  country  that  might  be  used  in  case  of  war,  and 
ad  prepared  a  plan  to  commandeer  those  ships,  and  to  have  equip- 
lent  ready  to  put  on  thorn  immediately  on  tne  declaration  of  war? 
k  on  hi  that  have  been  an  academic  study? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  actually  did  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
ith  what  we  had.  I  stated  that  the  inspections  board  was  increased 
i  number,  and  that  every  vessel  was  listed  and  a  careful  study  made 
f  the  requirements  for  each  ship;  and  as  eacn  vessel  was  inspected 
I  was  assigned  to  it**  particular  type  and  it  was  Assigned  to  the  navy 
nrd  where  it  would  have  its  alterations  and  preparations  made; 
tnd  so  far  as  the  appropriations  would  admit,  the  necessary  equip- 
in  nt.  such  as  signal  apparatus,  searchlights  and  everything  of  that 
;ind,  was  prepared  and  placed  at  the  yards- ready  for  that, 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  plan  of  that  kind  would  not  be  an  academic 
dan  i 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  if  you  call  that  a  plan,  it  would  not.  I  was 
i«>t  thinking  of  that  particular  feature  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  sort  of  plan  you  actually  did  draw  up? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  actually  dia  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  aid 
iot  study  that  out.    I  gave  the  order  to  do  it  and  it  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  justified  in  doing  that,  if  you  were  not 
justified  in  preparing  the  Xavy  for  war* 

Admiral  Benson.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  that  is  a  function  of  the  Navy.  There 
is  no  other  reason  for  its  existence. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  function  of  the  Navy  to  be  prepared  for 
fighting,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  say  we  were  not  justified  in  preparing 
the  Navy  for  fighting? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  made  a  distinction,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
with  what  we  had.  What  I  mean  is,  we  would  not  have  been  justi- 
fied in  making  unusual  preparations  such  as  were  made  immediately 
after  war  was  declared. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  an  unusual  preparation,  to  prepare  to 
take  over  a  large  number  of  ships? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  would  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  my 
dutv  if,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I  did  not  have  all  of  that  data 
reacly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you  feel  that  at  all  times  we  are  justified  in 
having  all  of  that  data? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely  :  and  not  only  justified,  but  that  we 
would  have  been  negligent  if  we  did  not  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now  did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  plan  to 
utilize  all  of  the  vessels  of  the  country  that  might  be  used  during  the 
war  by  the  Navy  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  In  case  we  had  to  meet  an  enemy  fleet,  we  di 
have  such  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  April  6,  1917,  you  could  have  take-n 
over  at  once  all  of  these  vessels  with  regard  to  which  you  had  preparaf 

Admiral  Benson.  If  we  had  had  the  authority,  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  had  the  authority  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  we  had  had  the  authoritv.    You  know,  w- 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  take  them  over  until  sometime  in  Jun- 
I  think  it  was  the  1 5th  of  June  hefore  we  got  authority  to  take  there 
over. 

The  Chairman.  If,  when  war  was  declared,  the  department  hu<: 
asked  for  that  authority  at  once,  is  there  any  question  nut  what  thr-  > 
would  have  gotten  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  know  that  we  did  nr<- 
get  it,  and  it  was  pending  for  some  time* 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  such  request  made  to  Congress,  to  your 
knowledge,  by  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event  could  you  have  prepared  the  Navy 
for  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  you  what  advice  you  gave  to  the 
Secretary  about  preparing  the  Navy  for  war.  Did  the  Secretary  ever 
give  you  any  definite  instructions  with  regard  to  active  preparation 
for  war,  in  regard  to  personnel,  material,  or  organization,  prior  to  thr 
declaration  of  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  as  a  definite  preparation  for  war:  I  do  n^i 
think  he  did.    I  can  not  recollect  his  having  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  hold  you  up  or  delay  you  in  any  way 
when  you  were  seeking  to  make  any  such  preparations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  it  depends  upon  now  far  you  mean.  I 
think  this:  I  think  that  the  Secretary  was  very  careful  to  go  over  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  to  him,  and  that  he  gave  very  cart- 
ful consideration  to  matters  pertaining  to  any  increases  in  expendi- 
tures and  things  that  might  involve  unusual  outlay,  and  there  wen 
delays  in  that  way:  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anvthing  I  couKl 
state  definitely  that  you  might  call  a  holdup,  except  that  there  were 
many  things  that  I  felt,  as  a  naval  officer,  that  we  ought  to  do; 
that  he  felt  as  a  policy  we  ought  not  to  do.  But  in  what  we  ha<i. 
with  the  facilities  we  had,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  interfered  with 
getting  them  ready,  as  far  as  we  could,  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  were  many  things  you  thought 
ought  to  have  been  done.    To  what  do  you  refer,  for  instance  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well.  1  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  & 
larger  number  of  the  smaller  guns  prepared  for  going  on  the  auxili- 
aries. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  shins  in  reserve  fully 
manned  and  preparations  made  so  that  in  case  of  war  we  could  not 
only  have  manned  the  ships  in  reserve  at  once  but  the  auxiliary 
vessels  and  things  of  that  kind. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  more  active  steps  taken  to  prepare  our 
powder  supply  and  things  of  that  kind.  But  we  had  a  large  surplus 
of  that,  and  due  to  the  situation  that  the  chances  were  that  we  wouIJ 
not  have  to  meet  the  enemy  fleet  at  an  early  date,  and  the  world 
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condition,  and  the  other  big  expenses  that  the  Government  was  meet- 
ing, that  it  was  policy  to  delay  those  things  until  later;  and  subse- 
quent events  justified  the  delay  in  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  mean,  delay  them  until  later;  until 
we  had  gotten  into  the  war  f 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  until  the  immediate  situation  was  better 
provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  subsequent  events  justified 
those  delays  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes  ;  I  think  so. 
The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  we  did  not  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  they  had  all  been  done  before  we  went 
into  the  war  we  would  have  been  better  prepared  when  we  went 
into  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  those  matters  which  you  wanted  to 
have  done  and  which  were  not  done,  had  been  done,  and  we  would 
therefore  have  been  better  prepared  for  war,  you  think  it  would  have 
been  a  good  tiling? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
he  understood  as  saying  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  you.  I  want 
to  know  if  vou  think  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo;  I  said  as  a  naval  officer  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  them  ready,  but  I  think  that  the  Secretary  

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  subsequent  events  justified  him  in 
not  getting  them  ready? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  because  we  did  not  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  were  not  things  that  would  have  been 
of  use  in  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of  things  wo  did  not 
use,  but  I  would  have  gotten  them  ready,  just  the  same;  and  we  have 
got  to.  We  are  doing  that  all  the  time.  We  have  lots  of  things  in 
the  Xaw  that  we  wear  out  from  vear  to  vear,  and  

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  make  recommendations  about 
preparing  some  things  for  the  Navy  that  would  have  been  of  use  in 
the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  adopted  at  once? 
Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  letter  if  they  had  been 
adopted  at  once? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  subsequent  events  did  not  justify  delay  in 
regard  to  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  think  they  did.  because  we  did  not — I  am 
trying.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  distinguish  between  my  own  position  as  a 
naval  officer  and  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  as  the  official  head  of 
the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  subse- 
quent events  justified  him  in  not  preparing  

Admiral  Benson.  Just  what  I  say.    We  did  not  use  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  reoommfnd  r^>m- 
things  that  you  did  have  to  use  later  in  the  war,  some  things  that 
were  turned  down  by  the  Seer«tary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  p*?rs^»rj- 
nel.    I  think  we  wore  a  good  deal  short  on  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  subsequent  events  justified  and  bor^ 
out  the  Secretary  on  that  f 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  I  did  not  say  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  that  tallies  with  your 
statement. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  make  an  unconditional  statement-  I 
referred  to  the  supplies,  especially. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  certain  rases  events  

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  the  question  of  personnel,  particu- 
larly.   There  may  have  hoen  others.    But  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  questions  of  that  character  in  such  detail 
I  am  trying  to  make  a  plain,  honest  statement  of  the  situation  as 
it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  say  that  in  certain  cases  subse- 
quent events  justified  the  Secretary  in  not  doing  things,  but  in  cer- 
tain other  cases  subsequent  events  did  not  justify  the  Secretary  in 
not  doing  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  of  course,  I  think  there  were  certain  things 
that  were  not  justified,  if  that  is  your  point.    There  were. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  referring  at  the  time  to  particular  ones. 
There  were  things  that  I  think  we  were  not  justified  in  not  being 
prepared  on,  and  personnel  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  say  that  from  the  very  start  of  the  war. 
professionally,  you  thought  we  would  probably  be  drawn  into  the  war  '*. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  have  the  same  feeling  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Secretary  thought,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  observation  of  him,  when  did  he  first 
have  the  idea  that  we  would  be  brought  into  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would  be  impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
me  to  express  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he,  subsequent  to  the  sinking  of  the  Lnsi- 
tanra,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Secretary  thought  we  would  he  drawn  into  the 
war  before  war  was  declared  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  at  any  time  before  that  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  at  any  time  whether  he  thought 
so  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  that  indicated  to  you  that  he 
did  think  so  up  to  that  time  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir:  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
after  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  been  ordered  and  permitted  to  begin 
preparations  for  war  after  May,  1915,  would  not  the  Navy  have  been 
better  prepared  that  it  was  in  April,  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman*.  Would  you  sav  that  the  Navy  was  in  all  respects 
repuretl  for  war  in  April,"  1917  f 
Admiral  Benson.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  statement  in  the  Secre- 
ary's  annual  report  that  the  Navy  was  from  stem  to  stern  ready 
:>r  war  in  April,  1917,  was  justified? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  from  my  point  of  view,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  its  personnel  adequate? 

Admiral  Benson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  ships  ready  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  ready  as  far  as — no,  they  were  not 
ill  ready. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  fully  manned  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Thev  were  not  fully  manned. 
The  Chairman.  Was  the  Navy  mobilized  ( 
Admiral  Benson.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  scouts  or  screening  vessels  with 
the  battleship  force  when  it  came  north  ( 
Admiral  Benson.  There  were  some. 
The  Chairman.  Previous  to  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  were  some  destroyers.  I  have  forgotten 
how  many.  Not  very  many.  I  will  say  that  it  was  not  properly 
screened. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  consider  scouts  and  screening  vessels 
as  of  importance  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  not  these  vessels  with  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  at  the  time  that  we  went  into  the  war, 
up  to  that  time,  if  you  remember,  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
everyone  to  observe  a  strict  attitude  of  neutrality,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  as  a  neutral — we  were  compelled  to  carefully  guard  the 
principle  of  neutrality,  and  our  vessels  were  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  I  would  say  they  were  fairly  well  placed 
lor  guarding  the  neutrality  that  the  United  States  had  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  To-day,  should  a  battle  fleet  be  provided  with 
scouts  and  screening  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  all  times,  in  peace,  should  a  battle  fleet  be  so 
prepared  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  neutrality  we  could  not  prepare  our  battle  fleet  as  it  should  be 
prepared  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  we  did  not  have  the  vessels  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  not  on  account  of  neutrality  

Admiral  Benson.  And  they  were  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  did  not  have  an  ample  force  to  move  a  well-balanced 
fleet — we  did  not  have  a  well-balanced  fleet  and  we  were  not  in 
position  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  not  on  account  of  loss  of  neutrality; 
it  was  on  account  of  our  not  having  the  vessels  to  put  there,  was  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  vou  were  asking  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  regard  to  what  we  actually  had.  My  answer  was,  in  answer  to 
that  phase  of  the  question,  fn  regard  to  what  we  had.  We  could 
not  bring  them  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  said  that  we  could  not  bring  them  horn- 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  neutrality. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  said  that  we  could  not.    I  said  they  wer* 
better  placed  for  that  purpose,  and  we  did  not  have  enougrh  t 
pronerlv  screen  the  fleet.    We  did  the  best  we  could  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  sai<: 
that  on  account  of  the  loss  of  neutrality  we  could  not  gather  together 
those  vessels  at  that  time. 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo:  I  think  I  stated  that  we  had  to  guard  our 
neutrality,  and  as  the  vessels  were  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
they  were  very  well,  or  fairly  well,  I  said,  distributed  for  that  purpose-. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean,  guard  our  neutrality  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  instance,  we  had  to  have  vessels  in  tin- 
Pacific;  we  had  to  have  them  in  the  Far  East;  and  wre  had  to  hnv* 
them  all  along  the  coast  ;  and  we  had  to  have  destroyers  here  on  our 
east  coast,  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  guarding  our  neutrality  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  To  see  that  it  was  not  violated;  that  the  vessel- 
were  not  doing  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  that  neutrals  hav> 
to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  may  have  misunderstood  it.  I  thought 
you  said  that  on  account  of  the  loss  of  neutrality  we  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  getting  our  vessels  together. 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that  we  had 
to  safeguard  our  own  responsibility,  but  we  did  not  have  enough, 
and,  in  fact,  we  never  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  But,  of  course,  we  should  bave  had  all  the  vessel- 
we  did  have  ready  for  such  a  purpose,  should  we  not  % 

Admiral  Benson.  As  far  as  possible,  we  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  we  have  them  so  ready  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  were  all;  but,  as  you 
remember,  the  ships  were  cruising;  those  that  were  in  full  commission 
were  cruising.  The  vessels  had  been  kept  cruising,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1915  and  1916  they  were  kept  as  completely  ready  as  possible. 
We  had  maneuvers  in  1915  in  which  an  imaginary  fleet  was  the 
German  high  seas  fleet;  expecting  just  a  possibility  of  having 
eventually  to  come  in  contact  with  the  German  fleet.  We  had 
maneuvers  off  the  coast  here,  and  in  the  winter  of  1915  and  1916  the 
fleet  was  sent  south  as  usual  in  order  to  keep  up  its  drills  and  target 
practice,  etc.,  and  in  every  way  be  as  nearly  ready  for  war  as  it  eould 
oe  kept.  Of  course  cruising  in  southern  waters  as  it  was,  exercising 
constantly,  naturally  there  were  certain  conditions  that  would  be 
produced' in  the  vessels  that  before  sending  them  even  out  for  an 
engagement,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  very  quickly,  it  would 
be  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  that  they  should  go  to  a  yard  and  he 
put  in  trim  before  being  sent  far  awav,  and  in  that  way  to  that  extent 
every  vessel  was  not  read  v.  And  also  as  I  recall  it  now  there  may 
have  been  vessels— and  1  think  there  were  vessels— that  were  in 
reserve,  both  on  this  coast  and  on  the  west  coast,  that  were  not  in 
as  good  condition  as  they  should  have  been.  They  were  not  ready. 
There  were  a  great  many  reasons  for  that.  The  situation  in  this 
countrv  in  doing  everything  we  could  to  help  the  Allies  with  that  they 
needed  made  such  a  demand  on  the  labor  market,  etc.,  that  it  was 
hardly  advisable  to  break  in  on  that  unless  it  became  absolutely  nee- 
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ossarv.  I  should  say.  In  other  words,  the  policy  that  we  pursued 
was  adding  to  the  cause  quite  as  well  one  way  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  all  of  the  lighter 
forces,  such  as  scouts  and  cruisers,  that  we  had  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  that  were  not  being  used  to  protect  our 
neutrality  were  ready  and  available  for  use  with  the  fleet? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  all  of  them  were,  no,  sir.  I  do 
not  think  so.  Just  which  ones  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  graduate  of  the  War  College,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xot  what  you  would  call  a  graduate,  no.  I  took 
the  summer  course  at  the  War  College,  and  I  have  been  there  on 
various  occasions,  and  have  kept  pretty  closely  in  touch  with  the 
War  College;  but  I  am  not  what  you  would  call  a  graduate  of  the 
War  College,  I  suppose,  because  the  War  College  has  developed  con- 
siderablv  since  

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  course  did  vou  have  at  the  War 
College' 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  1906  I  was  there  for  two  or  three 
months;  just  how  long  I  have  really  forgotten.  I  have  been  back 
to  the  Wht  College.  I  have  delivered  a  lecture  there  on  certain 
strategic  features  in  the  Pacific.  I  have  kept  in  touch  more  or  less 
with  the  War  College  work,  and  while  I  have  not  been  an  actual 
student  at  the  War  College.  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  about  as  well  in- 
formed of  the  practical  questions  connected  with  the  War  College  and 
its  work  as  most  officers,  and' I  have  been  in  the  fleet  and  actually  com- 
manded a  battleship  in  the  fleet,  and  all.  where  the  problems  and 
princ  iples  of  the  \\  ar  College  were  actually  being  developed.  I  do 
not  pose  as  a  theoretical  War  College  officer.  I  am  simply  a  plain 
sailor  and  practical  naval  officer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  vou  have  kept  up  with  the  War 
College  and  with  what  the  War  College  was  doing.  You  do  not  mean 
that  anybody  can  get  the  same  experience  outside  of  the  War  College 
that  they  could  while  attending  it,  of  course  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  I  do  not;  and  I  think  you  can  not  always 
get  the  experience  at  the  War  College  that  vou  get  outside. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  different  work,  fs  it  not ;  entirely  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely ;  and  I  would  like  to  sav  I  consider  it 
a  very  necessary  and  a  verv  important  work,  and  one  that  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  took  no  course  there  since  1906  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  I  have  not  been  there,  regularly  attached 
there,  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  our  battleship  forces,  with  a  few 
destroyers  and  no  scouts  and  no  screening  vessels,  no  submarines  or 
aeroplanes  or  battle  cruisers,  could  have  successfully  met  the  German 
fleet  in  mid-Atlantic  soon  after  we  had  declared  war,  if  the  German 
fleet  had  been  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  at  the  time  it  met  the 
English  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Without  any  destroyers  or  cruisers  or  airplanes  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  did  not  say  without  any  destroyers,  but 
with  the  few  that  thev  had  at  that  time. 

Admiral  Benson.  Whether  I  think  they  could  have  successfully 
done  it  ( 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Admiral  Benson.  That  is  so  thoroughly-  hypothetical  that  I  would 
even  hate  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  thing  of  tnat  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  so  hypothetical  ? 

Admiral  Benson,  \lost  naval  battles  have  been  surprises.  1  do 
not  know  that  the  discrepancy  would  have  been  so  very  much  greater 
than  what  actually  did  take  place;  but  I  do  not  like  to  mention  names. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  discrepancy  would  have  been  so  very  much 
greater  than  what  actually  did  occur. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  what  actually  did  occur  ?  Do 
you  mean  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  what  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  battle  of  Jutland  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  in  middle  Atlantic,  that  distance  from  their 
base.  I  doubt  whether  that  discrepancy  would  have  been  very  much 
greater.  At  any  rate,  as  commander  in  chief  of  our  fleet,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  have  made  the  attempt. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  hesitated  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  a  fleet  made  up  as  ours  was  at 
that  time,  and  with  the  destroyers  that  we  had  at  tnat  time,  could 
have  met  the  German  fleet,  with  their  battleships  and  destroyers  and 
battle  cruisers  and  other  vessels  that  they  had  at  that  time,  with  a 
chance  of  winning  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  sure,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet 
that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  commander  of  a  fleet  in  a  critical 
case  would  do  whatever  was  necessary— would  do  his  duty,  and  if 
necessary  go  down  with  his  ship.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  whether 
at  that  time  our  fleet  was  in  condition  to  meet  the  German  fleet  as  it 
was  at  that  time  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Theoretically,  no:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  not 
be,  because  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  German  battle  fleet 
had  all  of  its  battle  cruisers  and  light  cruisers  and  all  of  its  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  four  times  as  many  destroyers  as 
we  had  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  not 

Admiral  Benson.  Theoretically,  it  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Several  of  the  witnesses  have  already  testified 
that  our  fleet  could  have  met  the  German  fleet  and  probably  could 
have  whipped  it.    You  would  not  say  that  that  was  so? 

Admiral  Benson.  Theoretically  it  *  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  a 
purelv  theoretical  question,  and  the  theoretical  answer  is  that  it 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  laws  of  war  it  would  have  been 
an  impossibility? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  whole  thing  is  theoretical,  and  my  answer 
will  have  to  be  t  he  same.    Theoretically  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  admiral  or  commander  of  a  fleet  who 
would  have  informed  the  department  that  his  fleet  in  that  condition 
could  have  met  the  German  fleet  on  a  footing  of  equality  would  be 
at  least  lacking  in  his  duty,  would  he  not  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  should  consider  that  it  was.  I  should  con- 
sider that  it  was,  with  the  situation  as  you  stated.  I  would  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  so. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  War  College  or  the  General 
Hoard  would  justify  the  policy  of  leaving  our  battleships  with  no 
outs  or  screening  vessels  in  the  event  of  a  war  i 
Admiral  Benson.  Do  I  think  they  would  be? 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  justifv  such  a  policy  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not.    They  could  not.    They  never  have. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  why  did  we  not  have  any  scouts?  What 
w*s  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  so  far  as  I  have  been  in  the  service, 
which  is  48  years  now.  we  have  studied  the  question  of  preparing 
the  Xavy  for  war,  and  from  time  to  time  the  things  that  were  neces- 
sary for  this  preparation  have  been  submitted  and  they  never  have 
been  fully  complied  with.  The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  this,  that 
the  technical  officers  in  the  service,  who  are  educated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  special  purpose  and  for  no  other  particular  purpose, 
have  never  been  permitted  to  exercise  fully  the  responsibilities,  as  I 
see  them,  that  should  be  placed  upon  them.  Tney  study  these 
questions:  they  prepare  what  the)'  believe  is  necessary  for  proper 
preparation  of  the  Nation's  Navy  for  war,  and  those  recommendations 
nave  never  been  fully  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  Admiral,  I  think  vou  misunderstand  my 
question,  or  I  may  not  have  put  it  clearly.  1  meant,  why  did  we  not 
have  the  scouting*  vessels  which  we  had  available  for  service  with  the 
fleet  ?    Who  was  responsible  for  our  not  having  them  with  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Those  that  were  in  active  commission  were 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  ordinary  cruising 
purposes  where  the  vessels  are  ordinarily  kept,  and,  as  I  said  just 
now.  it  was  felt  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  these  various  places  where  they  were 
located. 

Then,  as  I  can  recall  it — I  do  not  want  to  make  a  statement  that 
is  not  exactly  correct — the  view  I  had  at  that  time  was,  in  regard  to 
raiders,  in  case  we  did  get  into  the  war  that  these  ships  were  scattered 
around  the  world  where  they  would  be  in  position  to  act  in  reference 
to  the  enemy  raiders.  That,  to  the  best  oi  my  recollection,  is  one  of 
the  views  that  I  had,  and  which  affected  the  policy  that  was  pursued 
at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  responsible  for  the  policy  yourself? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  where  they  were  ? 

The  (Chairman.  Yes;  of  not  having  them  with  the  fleet. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  yourself  were  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  assume  that  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  fleet  and  the  Navy  were  not  in  all 
respects  ready  for  war  and  for  battle,  were  you  responsible  or  was 
the  Secretary  responsible  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  was  not  responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  was 
responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  was 


Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Who  was? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  we  had  the  ships  to  have  it 
properly  prepared. 

TIlc  Chairman.  But  if  those  ships  that  we  had  were  not  ready, 
then  who  is  responsible? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  the  situation  was,  largely,  as  I  said  & 
little  while  ago,  these  vessels  were  cruising  around  in  places  where, 
in  my  judgment,  they  were  well  placed. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  somebody  must  have  been  respon- 
sible for  taking  those  forces  of  the  fleet  and  having  them  either 
ready  or  not  ready  for  war. 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  performing  the  duty  which  at  the 
time  was  considered  necessary;  and  as  to  the  placing  of  the  ships, 
I  was  responsible  for  where  they  were  placed. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  was  not  responsible  for  their  coming  north 
when  they  did.    I  opposed  that  when  the  fleet  came  north. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  the  Secretary  decided  on  that,  on 
account  of  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  it.    I  would  have  kept  the  fleet  in  southern  waters. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  some  responsibility  for  all 
the  ships  that  were  not  ready  in  all  respects  for  war,  and  now  I  want 
to  find  out  whore  that  responsibility  lies,  whether  with  you  as  Chief 
of  Operations,  or  whether  it  lies  with  the  Secretary. 

Admiral  Benson.  But,  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question,  if  you  like. 
Say,  if  they  were  not,  who  would  be  responsible  I 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  it  would  be  very  largelv,  if  not  altogether, 
you  might  say,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  ought  to  be.  if  it 
was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  is  that  

Admiral  Benson.  It  ought  to  be  his  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  Would  you 
say  that  he  was  responsible  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he 
had  recommended  to  the  Secretary  a  different  line  of  action,  whether 
he  would  have  approved  it  or  not,  because  I  felt  that  at  the  time 
that  with  the  exception  of  bringing  the  fleet  north,  those  ships 
were  fairly  well  distributed  for  the  actual  conditions.  You  see,  from 
the  questions  you  are  asking,  it  is  a  little  difficult.  As  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  I  stated  my  nroad  principle  that  as  a  naval  officer 
I  would  have  had  the  fleet  mobilized  and  I  would  have  had  many 
more  vessels  and  would  have  had  everything  ready  for  anything 
we  were  (-ailed  upon  to  do,  if  I  had  known  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  people  to  go  to  war;  but  under  the  general  conditions  that 
existed,  of  our  strict  neutrality  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
that  attitude,  which  had  been  made  so  evident  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  I  felt  then,  and  I  still  feel,  that  the  fleet  as  it  was  distrib- 
uted, under  the  circumstances  and  taking  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, was  about  as  well  as  we  could  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
made  myself  plain  or  not.    It  is  a  little  difficult  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  1  want  to  know.  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  were  not — and  you  have  already  testified  that 
they  were  not — in  all  ways  ready  for  war.  Now,  if  they  were  not 
in  all  ways  ready  for  war,  the  vessels  that  we  actually  had  in  our 
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►>se5*sion.  on  whom  was  the  responsibility  for  their  not  being  so 
adv  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  the  conditions  were  very  largely  respon- 
hlo  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  do  not  think  you  were  responsible, 
id  vou  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  was  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is,  I  think  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
«»ns  would  be  responsible  for  not  recommending  to  the  Secretary, 
ml  insisting,  that  everything  be  ready. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  they  were  not  ready,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
•perations  was  responsible.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
>  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  ready.  Now,  I  want  to  see 
here  the  responsibility  lies  in  case  they  were  not  ready. 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  on  anybody  but  the  Chief  of  Naval 
)porations  or  the  Secretary,  could  it  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  it  could  be  on  both,  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  Chairman.  Who  has  the  final  sav  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  final  say. 
The  Chairman.  In  every  case  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  But  he  is  very  largely  influenced  by  the  Chief 
»f  Naval  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely;  but  he  has  the  responsibility  on  his 
.boulders? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  under  the  law.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
:ions  does  not  have  the  responsibility  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  except  for  certain  things:  the  preparation 
»f  plans  and  things  of  that  kind.  But  he  unquestionably  snould  be 
responsible  fur  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  say  that  in  all  cases  if  the 
fleet  was  not  in  all  respects  ready  for  war,  that  is  the  available  fleet  — 
the  responsibility,  the  ultimate  responsibility,  lay  with  the  Secretary 
<»f  t  he  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  I  would  not  say  that,  either. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  you  say  something,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  a  shared  responsibility,  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  A  shared  responsibility  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  I  mean  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  for 
instance,  may  influence  the  Secretary.  I  might  have,  it  I  had  urged 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy- — — 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  question,  it  is  not  involved  in  this 
case.    All  the  evidence  we  have  had  is  to  the  effect  

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  this:  If  I  had  urged  the  Secretary  more 
-t  ronglv  to  mobilize  the  fleet  and  to  bring  these  ships  in  and  get  them 
all  ready,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  done  it;  so  you  see  it  may 
have  been  that  I  did  not  urge  him  strongly  enough.  But  I  did  not 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  further 
than  we  did,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  of  neutrality, 
and  all  conditions:  because  I  took  this  view  of  it — I  will  put  it  this 
way— that  while  I  had  my  strong  professional  views — strictly  pro- 
fessional— as  to  what  was  the  best  tning  to  do,  I  also  appreciatea,  as 
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I  felt  it,  the  general  attitude  of  the  country  and  of  the  Administrat  i«  *r 
and  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  try  to  meet  that  situation  as  fnr 
as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  well,  Admiral,  but  you  w«*ri 
responsible  or  you  were  not  responsible.  In  the  law  which  creat  «M 
tho  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  first  tho  proposition 
was  made,  and  I  think  recommended  by  the  General  Board,  that  tb/ 
word  "responsible"  be  put  in,  in  which  case  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions would  have  been  responsible  for  the  preparedness  of  the  fleet 
but  tho  word  "responsible"  was  cut  out  of  the  law  before  it  wa- 
passed,  as  I  recall  the  matter. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall  that  particular  fact.  I  do  no- 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  responsibility  was  therefore  taken  away  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  We  nave  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony 
about  the  matter,  and  I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  that  statement. 

Admiral  Benson.  Putting  it  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  of  course  the  Secretary  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  anything;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  posit ioi/ 
of  trying  to  shake  any  of  my  responsibility  as  Cnief  of  Operation- 
and  putting  it  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  You  do  not  recall  about  the  word 
"responsible"  being  put  in  the  act? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
question  of  legislation.  I  had  as  inucn  as  I  could  do  to  attend  to  the 
aailv  duties  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether,  under  the  law,  you  were  or 
were  not  responsible  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  consider  I  was  responsible  for  certain  of  the 
plans;  but  even  that  part,  I  was  responsible  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  I  felt  that  I  was  responsible  under  the  Secretary  of*  the 
Navy. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course  in  following  out  your  duties  you  would 
consult  the  act  under  which  you  were  appointed  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt  that  under  certain  circumstances  you 
were  responsible,  and  under  certain  circumstances  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  construction  of  the  act? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  but  in  any  case  I  was  responsible  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Chairman.  In  all  cases? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  responsible  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  cases  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  your  recommendations  were  not  followed, 
then  the  Secretary  assumed  responsibility? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  became  responsible;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  matter  of  having  the  vessels  we  had  fully 
in  a  state  of  preparedness,  did  you  make  any  such  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  In  considering  the  relative  weight  of  the  metal  in 
the  broadsides  of  two  opposing  fleets,  with  scouts  and  screening  ves- 
sels an<i  so  forth,  if  one  of  these  fleets  has  these  adjuncts  and  the  other 
has  not.  are  the  chances  even? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  are  not  even. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  hat  tie  of 
'Jutland  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  a  very  general  way;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  t  he  result  of  the  hattle  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  scouts,  submarines  and  planes  and  all  means  of 
quickly  getting  the  signaling  information  to  the  commander  in  chief? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Very  clearly? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  battle  of  Jutland  was  fought  in  1010? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  date? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  18th  of  May,  I  think  it  was;  somewhere 
along  in  Mav. 

The  Chairman.  May.  1916? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xearly  a  year  before  we  went  into  the  war? 
Admiral  Benson.  Some  time;  yes.  sir.    We  went  into  the  war  in 
April.  1017. 

The  Chairman.  Xearly  a  year.  I  say. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  rn  the  year  following  the  battle,  and  before  we 
entered  the  war,  could  we*  not  have  supplied  our  fleet  with  some  of 
these  important  auxiliaries  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  we  could.  We  might  have  gotten  more 
destroyers.  By  taking  extraordinary  steps  we  could  have,  possibly. 
Hardly,  though,  within  a  year.  1"hat  would  have  been  pretty 
difficult. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  we  could  have  gotten  all  our  available 
vessels  readv  for  such  service,  could  we  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Xavy  Department  made  any  determined  efforts  to  equip  our 
fleet  with  those  auxiliaries  between  191.5  and  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  think  an  effort  was  made.  I  have  forgotten 
what  word  you  used  to  qualify  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  any  determined  effort.  j 

Admiral  Benson.  A  determined  effort.    Only  in  a  normal  way;  i 
not  in  an  unusual  way.  I 

The  Chairman.  Xo  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance? 

Admiral  Benson.  T  do  not  think  any  special  stress  was  laid  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Jutland  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  '  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  not  ?  You  were  familiar  with  the 
details  of  that  battle? 

Admiral  Benson,  f  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that 
was  passed  in  1916,  our  building  program  which  was  adopted,  J  think 
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possibly  would  he  an  answer  to  thnt.  Possibly  T  was  mistaken  in 
saying  that  no  special  efl'ort  was  made,  because  I  think  that  that 
building  program  that  was  adopted  in  1016  shows  that  an  efl'ort  was 
made  to  begin  to  prepare  the  fleet  more  strongly. 

The  Chairm  an*.  You  mean  the  3-year  program  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  t  was  not  assumed  that  that  would  be  ready  for 
any  immediate  use 'if 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  special  attempt  was  made  

Admiral  Hen'son.  But  T  think  that  that  bill  was  gotten  through 
probably  in,  you  might  say.  the  normal  way  of  carrying  appropria- 
tions through. 

The  Chairman.  Was  work  commenced  on  the  construction  of  shif>s 
under  that  program  at  all  I 

Admiral  Benson.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  begun  as  quickly  as 
the  plans  and  everything  could  be  put  in  shape  for  it.  That  is  my 
recollection  now. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  construction  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  has  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  started,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  stopped  after  we  actually  got  into  the  war  and  had  to 
use  all  of  the  facilities  for  building  destroyers  and  that  type  of  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  and  very  properly. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  everything  was  not  done  to  .speed  up  their 
program,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  (lone  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  but  I  think  that  an  effort  was  made, 
whether  it  was  particularly  urgent  or  not.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was 
particularly  urgent,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  thing  going  as 
quickly  aspossible. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  special  efl'ort  was  made  to  provide  ships 
under  that  plan  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  special  effort  was  made, 
as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  plain  to  \*ou  in  1915  and  1916,  and 
especially  after  the  battle  of  Jutland,  that  the  people  of  Germany 
relied  largelv  upon  the  submarine  campaign  to  win  the  war  by  starv- 


Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  was. 
The  Chairman.  Then  why,  if  there  was  any  danger  of  our  getting 
into  the  war,  did  we  not  prepare  to  build  antisubmarine  craft  % 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  as  I  say.  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  that 
is  the  building  program  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  that  was  not  a  special  building  program 
for  antisubmarine  craft  in  case  we  should  get  into  war  with  Germany, 
was  it  \ 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  it  was  considered  at  that  time  that  those 
were  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken.  At  least,  I  can  not  recall— I  under- 
stand that  what  you  want  me  to  state  is  whether  we  tried  to  do 
something  in  excess  of  what  that  bill  indicated.    I  can  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  you  tried  to  do  something  particular  in 
reference  to  antisubmarine  craft? 
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Admiral  Benson.  1  say  that  the  only  answer  to  that  situation  is 
at  building  program  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  clearly  not  for  immediate  emergen- 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo;  but  no  one  could  tell  at  that  time  liow  soon 
1  would  be  drawn  into  it.  That,  in  itself,  was  goim*  a  good  way 
ward  the  preparation.  I  think  there  was  a  general  feeling  at  that 
mo.  possibly  throughout  the  country,  that  we  wovdd  not  be  drawn 
to  the  war.  as  I  recall  the  general  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
m<\ 

The  Chairman.  After  the  spring  of  1916  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so.    The  election  took  place  in  the  fall 
1916,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  did 
»t  want  war  and  did  not  expect  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  gratitude  for  keeping  us  out  of  war? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  evident  that  England's  fleet,  together 
ith  our  own  battle-ship  forces,  would  hold  the  main  German  fleet, 
nd  that  we  could  best  contribute  by  putting  down  the  submarine 
i i*n we  * 

Admiral  Benson.  1  beg  your  pardon;  will  you  repeat  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  was  it  not  evident  that  England's  fleet, 
♦get  her  with  our  own  battleship  forces,  could  successfully  hold  the 
lain  German  fleet  

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  we  could  best  contribute  our  part  in  the 
ar  by  helping  to  down  the  submarine  menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  as  far  as  that  particular  phase  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
M>ard  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  board  meet  frequently  and  consider  gen- 
ral  action,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  the  months  immediately  pre- 
rding  the  declaration  of  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  did  meet,  but  as  I  recall  it.  very  few  of  our 
neetincs  referred  to  matters  immediately  connected  with  the  prepa- 
ation  for — it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  recall  just  what  we  did 
reat  of.  I  remember  finally  getting  permission  to  have  the  General 
Vrmy  and  Navy  Board  reconvene:  but  it  is  really  impossible  for  me 
iow  to  recollect  just  what  subjects  we  took  up  or  what  particular 
in*'  of  policy  we  pursued.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
it  this  time.  sir.  just  what  we  did:  but  I  remember  that  I  succeeded 
ii  getting  permission  to  have  the  board  reconvene. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean,  permission  to  have  the  board 
•♦•convene  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  an  order  had  been  given  to  stop  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  for  a  while  on  account — — 
The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  before  I  became  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
:ions.  There  were  certain  things  that  I  do  not  know  now  just  led  up 
to  it.  hut  1  know  that  it  had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  after  1 
U'came  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  there  were  certain  questions  that 
ue  had  to  discuss.  For  instance,  take  the  question  of  defensive 
ureas  for  mining  of  harbors  and  channels  on  our  coast.    That  is  one 
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thing  wc  took  up;  the  question  of  just  who  would  control  the  mit 
fields;  and  certain  things  in  regard  to  the  laying  down  of  the  mint 
and  the  character,  and  where  one  service  would  let  go  and  the  otln 
take  up.  were  considered, 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  part  that  had  to  do  with  the  cooper 
tion  between  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  '. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  important  board,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  the  meetings  of  that  board  called  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  were  usually  called  by  the  civil  member  < 
the  board,  and  fhe  subjects  were  drawn  up  ancf  different  papers  whj 
assigned  to  the  different  members  of  the  board — a  sort  of  subrun 
mittce  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  became  Chief  of  Naval  Operation 
who  was  chief  officer  of  that  board  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Admiral  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Dewey  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  special  permission  was  giver 

after  you  came  in  

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  to  revive  the  meetings. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  at  your  instigation? 
Admiral  Benson.  As  I  recall,  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hold  meetings  thereafter  frequently  * 
Admiral  Benson.  We  did,  more  or  less  so;  but  I  think  the  moot 
ings  were  called  after  a  sufficient  length  of  time  had  elapsed  to  alio* 
the  different  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the  different  subcommittee* 
When  they  reported  that  they  were  ready  to  submit  reports,  meeting* 
were  called. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  lb 
recommendation  of  that  board  X 
Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  this  join 
board,  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Board  and  the  Office  n 
Operations,  to  have  inaugurated  plans  for  complete  and  prop*, 
coordination  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  naval  warfare,  and  ready  foi 
immediate  effect,  if  this  board  had  studied  and  considered  thorough!, 
this  important  question? 

Admiral  Benson.  :t  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  not  done? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir.  I  say,  a  complete  plan.  No;  I  thiol 
the  answer  is  correct:  a  complete  plan  gotten  up.  The  joint  actior. 
was  not  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  became  Chief  of  Operations,  on  the  whole 
were  the  meetings  of  this  board  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  tin 
Secretary  \ 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  after  they  were  once  revived  it  was  left 
entirely  to  the  board  as  to  how  often  they  would  meet  and  the 
subjects  they  would  take  up. 

The. Chairman.  There  was  no  discouragement? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  nothing  ever  was  done? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  discourage- 
•nt. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  asked  as  a  board  to  take  up  any 
jx»rtant  matters  by  the  Secretary? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  thing,  in  warfare  do  you  advocate  the 

'onsivc  or  the  defensive? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  offensive,  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  important  for  us  to 
>ume  a  quick,  determined  offensive  against  Germany  in  this  war  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  T  think  after  we  found  out  what  was  the  best 
iv  to  do  it  we  should  have:  yes.  sir. 

The  Ciiairm an.  Do  you  think  we  were  in  any  great  danger  of 
luck  from  Germany  oil  this  side  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  until  war  was  declared. 
The  Chairman.  After  war  was  declared  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  After  war  was  declared  T  felt  verv  strongly  we 
m*  in  danger  of  attack  by  submarines — the  only  way  he  could 
t.irk  us. 

The  Chairman.  By  many  submarines? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  possibly  a  half  a  dozen.  I  did  not  think 
icy  would  send  a  very  strong  force  over,  but  I  thought  they  would 
'lquestionably  send  some:  and  even  a  half  a  dozen,  not  knowing 
here  they  would  strike  on  the  long  length  of  our  coast,  was,  in  my 

linion,  a  very  severe  menace. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  not  have  been  informed  of  the  start  of 
\o  German  submarines? 

Admiral  Benson.  Up  to  a  certain  extent,  we  could.  The  infor- 
uitiori  we  got,  as  a  rule,  was  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expected  that  they  would  attack  us 
ver  here  ?  , 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did.  I  felt  that  the  U-53  that  came  into 
lewport  the  summer  before,  was  a  pathfinder,  and  unquestionably 
ne  of  the  first  things  that  would  happen  

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt  at  tne  outbreak  of  the  war  that  the 
rst  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  protect  ourselves  against  this  attack 
y  German  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  any  time  during  the  war  they  could  have 
lone  the  same  thing? 

Admiral  Benson.  The}'  did,  later  on;  but  of  course  they  could 
mve  done  it  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
lung  that  we  could  do,  about  concentrating  our  forces  here  to  meet 
hem,  or  sending  our  forces  abroad  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  felt  we  should  be  always  prepared  on  this 
ide.  I  felt  that  my  duty  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  to  safe- 
ruard  our  own  coasts  ana  our  own  interests,  which  I  tried  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  first  we  should  keep  our  coasts  and  interests 
-afe;  and,  second,  help  out  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  felt  it  would  be  this  way-  -that  we  should  be 
first  able  to  protect  our  own  coasts  and  interests,  and  then  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  help  them  on  the  other  side. 
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The  Chairman.  After  July  1,  1917,  do  you  think  we  were  v^r 
adequately  prepared  on  this  side  to  protect  ourselves  against  Germs 
submarines  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  we  were  fairly  well  prepared  to  do  - 

The  Chairman.  Even  after  sending  ships  abroaa  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.    By  that  time  we  had  gotten  a  lot 
yachts  and  other  vessels  in  condition,  and  our  nets  were  extend** 
so  that  I  thought  we  were  fairly  well  protected  against  them.  \t> 
also  were  in  a  position  to  protect  against  them  in  all  our  harbors. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  yachts  and  small  vessels  of  thai 
kind  are  an  adequate  protection  against  submarines? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  are  adequate.  I  think 
under  the  circumstances,  with  the  number  that  we  had,  we  could  ha™ 
safeguarded  our  harbors. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  change  our  polk- 
about  protecting  this  coast  and  send  over  all  of  the  forces,  later  o: 
in  the  summer  of  1917,  that  we  possibly  could  1 

Admiral  Benson.  When  we  were  prepared  to  meet  the  situate 
that  might  arise.  Of  course,  as  the  situation  became  more  series 
and  we  had  the  battleship  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Yor's 
River,  and  our  nets  were  in  better  position  to  protect  them,  I  dk 
decide  that  it  was  worth  while  to  take  a  little  more  chances  than  w* 
had  been  taking,  and  took  them.  For  instance,  I  ordered  the  fleei 
to  go  to  sea  without  protection,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  so  importani 
that  the  fleet  should  oe  kept  ready  and  in  fighting  trim,  that  I  assumed 
that  responsibility  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  nets  used? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  nets  were  used  down  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Asprotection  for  the  fleet? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  the  protection  of  the  fleet.  They  were  usi^ 
across  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  at  Newport,  at  Boston,  and  the} 
were  used  in  the  Delaware  and  at  New  York,  and  in  nearly  all  of  oui 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  Were  thev  used  to  such  extent  that  no  submarine 
could  have  gotten  by  them  in  any  such  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  you  can  stop 
submarines  with  nets.  But  I  think  it  was  the  best  protection  w< 
had,  and  our  nets  were  patroled,  and  1  think  that  between  the  patro 
and  the  net  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  no  airplane  protection  during  the  sum 
mer  of  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  did  not  have  to  have  protection. 

The  Chairman.  After  our  destroyers  had  been  sent  largely  over 
to  the  other  side,  practically  the  only  protection  we  had  against  them 
was  what  we  could  get  from  these  nets,  and  

Admiral  Benson.  We  always  kept  some  destroyers  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  few  yachts  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  and  we  depended  on  them.  And,  as  i 
say,  we  always  kept  some  destroyers,  and  we  had  the  small  craft  to 
assist  them,  and  the  nets. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  submarines  finally  came  over  in 
1918  they  did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  on  this  coast,  did  they  ! 
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Admiral  Benson.  They  did  not:  and  T  will  say  that  when  the 
final  charts  were  given  of  the  mines  that  they  had  laid  on  this  coast 
there  was  only  one  hunch,  T  think,  that  we  had  failed  to  locate  very 
promptly. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  no  very  large  force  at  work  against  them  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  We  had  a  great  many  small  vessels. 
The  Chairman.  Small  vessels  > 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  off 
the  coast  /  sent  l?0  of  the  1 10-foot  destroyers  right  down  there.  They 
came  out  of  Xew  London  and  around  Montauk  Point  with  listening 
devices,  and  after  that  they  rarely  got  inside  of  the  100-fathom 
curve — T  mean  the  German  suhmarines.  I  think  the  coast  was 
pretty  well  guarded  at  that  time  against  submarines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  coast  was  pretty  well  guarded 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  fairly  well.  Not  as  well  guarded  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  it,  but  it  was  fairly  well  guarded.  There 
is  a  point  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  possibly,  in  justice  to  what  has 
Seen  said,  T  ought  to  bring  out.  About  the  10th  or  11th  of  April — I 
think  it  was  about  that  date,  but  before  that,  before  we  entered  the 
war — we  were  informed  that  the  British  would  send  a  vice  admiral 
and  that  the  French  would  send  a  rear  admiral  to  this  country,  who 
were  then  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  to  consult  with  our  board  as 
to  what  we  should  do  to  help  them  out.  They  came  here,  and  .» ,  with 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  met  them  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  we  had  a  conference  there  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  April. 
That  was  a  few  days  after  we  entered  the  war.  And  then  they  came 
to  Washington  and  we  had  another  conference  here  with  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  and  members  of  the  General  Board.  They 
outlined  in  prettv  definite  terms  what  they  would  like  us  to  do. 

Vice  Admiral  drowning  had  not  been  very  long  from  the  North 
Sea,  commanding  a  squadron  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  French  admiral,  i  do  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  overhere. 
They  had  very  definite  ideas  as  to  what  they  would  like  us  to  do, 
which  they  outlined,  and  we  immediately  agreed  to  that. 

For  instance,  as  you  know,  there  were  raiders  adrift  at  that  time, 
and  they  particularly  wanted  us  to  relieve  the  British  vessels  on  our 
east  coast.  We  agreed  to  take  a  line,  I  think  it  was  50  degrees  of 
west  longitude,  from  the  extreme  northern  limit  to  join  just  north 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  taking  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  then 
coming  to  the  westward  across  the  Caribbean,  to  the  boundary 
between  Panama  and  Colombia,  and  we  were  to  be  responsible  for 
that  area,  completely,  and  we  were  to  hold  cruisers  in  readiness  to 
pursue  and  attack  any  raider  that  might  appear  in  the  North  Atlantic 
or  in  the  Gulf. 

At  the  same  time  we  agreed  to  take  an  area  that,  as  I  recall  the 
limits,  ran  along  the  fifth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  some  distance 
off  the  Brazilian  coast,  then  paralleling  the  coast  down  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  We  sent  a  force  down  there  for 
that  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  British  asked  us  to  send  two  destroyers  to  the 
other  side,  principallv  for  the  moral  effect,  as  showing  the  flag  of 


^The  Chairman.  That  was  about  what  date? 
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Admiral  Benson.  That  was,  I  think,  on  the  11th  of  April,  five 
davs  after  we  had  declared  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  substantially  the  same  date  you  received 
a  telegram  from  Admiral  Sims  showing  the  opinion  on  the  other 
side,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  sent  one  about  that  time — the  13th,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Direct  from  the  British? 

Admiral  Benson.  From  the  British  headquarters;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  evident  that  the  people  on  the 
other  side  did  not  take  the  view  taken  by  Admiral  Browning  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  that  we  should  keep  up  a  defensive  on  this 
side  principally  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  get  that  view. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  we  were  told  to  send  a  couple  of  destroyers 
over  for  the  moral  effect  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  but  we  only  got  this  message  from  Sims. 
I  did  not  assume  that  that  was  the  combined  intelfigence  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  by  any  means,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  general  result  of  the  findings  of  our 
representative  over  there,  who  was  right  in  touch  with  the  British 
admiral. 

Admiral  Benson.  He  had  only  been  there  a  few  days,  I  think; 
not  over  48  hours,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Saying  that  it  was  a  very  acute 
opinion  over  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  so  accept  it,  and  I  still  do  not,  sir. 
I  differ  with  you  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that  later  on.  I  will  have 
some  further  questions  about  that.  But  you  do  think  that  in  war- 
fare it  is  important  to  assume  the  offensive  rather  than  the  defensive  2 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  defending  an  area  over  on  our  own  east 
coast  and  down  as  far  as  the  Caribbean  would  be  really  a  form  of  defen- 
sive warfare,  would  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  there  were  no  German  vessels 
there  at  the  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  defensive  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  in  favor  of  an  offensive  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  offensive  as  a  principle. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  strategic 
to  assume  the  offensive  rather  than  the  other  kind  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  under  those  conditions;  no,  sir.  I  think 
we  did  exactly  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  time,  with  what 
we  had.  As  a  principle  in  warfare,  I  believe  in  active  offensive  war- 
fare. This  was  not  altogether  our  war.  The  Allies  had  been  in  it 
for  some  years,  and  they  had,  or  should  have  had,  very  definite 
policies  and  plans  upon  which  they  were  conducting  war,  and  we 
were  going  in  there  to  join  with  them,  and  I  do  not  think  we  made 
any  mistake  at  the  time.  I  think  we  did  exactly  the  right  thing 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  say  we  were  justified  in  assuming 
the  defensive  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Practically,  instead  of  the  offensive  ? 
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Vdmiral   Benson.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  defensive 
asurcs  we  took  I  think  were  quite  necessary  and  quite  proper, 
rhe  Chairman.  And  that  we  should  pay  the  principal  attention 
the  defensive  outlined  by  Admiral  Browning  and  the  French 
miral  ? 

Vdmiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  exactly,  I  do  not  think  that. 
The  Chairman.  I  asked  your  

\dmiral  Benson.  I  say,  we  should  have  complied  with  their 
(uest  as  we  did,  except  that  they  asked  us  for  two  destroyers  to 
<ent  to  the  other  side,  and  we  sent  six  instead  of  two. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  also  got  their  instructions  from 
?m  besides  that,  or  suggestions  

Vdmiral  Benson.  No;  we  did  not  get  instructions  from  them. 
The  Chairman.  No;  you  could  not  get  instructions,  but  you  did 
t  suggestions.    And  that  is  what  Admiral  Sims  was  over  there 
get.  to  find  out  and  send  you. 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  sent  over  there  to  get  information  for 

r  c  onsideration,  and  such  action  as  we  thought  best  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  information  that  he  got  was  fairly 

thoritative.  was  it  not  I 

Admiral  Benson.  I  assumed  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
thoritative  information  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  getting  information ;  exactly. 
The  Chairman.  Then  vour  reasons  for  assuming  the  attitude  that 
•  did  were  that  we  had'  to  patrol  this  coast,  had  to  hold  this  coast 
against  possible  attacks  by  submarines,  and  had  to  comply  with 
*iti>h  requests  for  patrolling  everything  west  of  50  ;  is  that  right  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  we  should  comply  with  their  requests, 
:iich  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  Germanv  would  have  been  so 
ort-sighted  as  to  send  more  than  a  very  Jew  submarines  over 
•re  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  3,500  miles  from  her  coast  I 
Admiral  Benson.  As  I  say,  she  might  have  sent  half  a  dozen,  and 
think  it  would  have  been  a*  wise  thing  for  her  to  do. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  her  policy  to  make  the  best  expendi- 
ng of  her  ammunition  by  keeping  her  submarines  as  near  home  as 
»s<ible  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  she  would  have  gotten  much  better 
•>ults,  or  under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would,  if  she  had  sent 
a  If  a  dozen  over  to  operate  on  our  coast.  Of  course  when  she  did 
ind  them,  it  had  very  little  effect,  because  it  did  not  slow  up  the 
lovement  of  our  troops  or  any  others  of  our  vessels. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
>-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  5,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Xaval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman).  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
Trammell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON — Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral 
Benson,  what  was  the  date  when  the  first  German  submarine  came 
to  our  coast  after  the  commencement  of  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  the  21st  or  the  25th  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  date  when  it  was  first  sighted  on  this 
side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  when  it  first  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  Were  we  not  warned;  did  we  not  receive  a  con- 
siderable warning  before  it  came  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  got  a  message  from  Admiral  Sims  that  one 
would  appear  off  the  coast  in  that  vicinity  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  before  it  appeared  did  you  get  the 
message  from  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Several  weeks  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  several  weeks;  possibly  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  we  have  been  justified  in  keeping  a  large 
number  of  our  Xavy  in  home  waters  for  fear  of  having  submarines 
or  a  few  raiders,  when  the  situation  was  as  critical  on  the  other  side 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  a  sufficient  number  to  safeguard  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  already  stated,  have  you  not,  that 
our  first  duty  was  to  protect  our  own  coast  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  to  safeguard  the  situation  on  this  side. 
I  except  the  fleet  from  that,  of  course — the  main  fleet.  I  think  the 
main  fleet  should  have  been  kept  here,  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  coast  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  think  that  the  main  fleet  should  have 
been  kept  here  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  its  entirety  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  practically  in  its  entirety. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  second-line  battleships,  with  nets 
mines,  and  a  few  patrol  vessels  properly  distributed  have  protected 
us  from  grave  danger  from  sudden  attack  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  object  in  keeping  the  fleet  on  this  side  was 
not  primarily  to  protect  the  coast  from  a  fleet  attack.  It  was 
primarily  to  hold  a  proper  reserve,  which  was  not  needed  elsewhere, 
in  case  it  should  become  necessary  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  do  you  mean  in  case  a  German 
raider  should  break  through  the  English  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  case  the  German  should  have  defeated  or 
driven  off  the  sea  the  British  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  prospect  of  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  not  much,  but  there  was  some— suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  action  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  could  have  helped  greatly  on  the 
other  side  you  felt  in  view  of  this  possibility  of  the  German  fleet 
coming  over  that  we  were  justified  in  keeping  our  main  battle  fleet 
over  here  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  needed  on  the  other  side.  The  situation  was  such  that  it  was 
not  felt  that  they  were  needed,  but  that  the  older  battleships  might 
have  been  of  service  in  attacking  some  of  the  enemy's  ports  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  British  Channel.  We  would  have  readily  acceded 
to  something  of  that  kind 

The  Chairman.  The  older  battleships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  older  battleships. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  dreadnaughts  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  But  not  the  dreadnaughts. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt  they  were  in  a  better  position  based 
over  here  than  based  over  on  the  other  side,  if,  for  instance,  they 
were  needed  to  go  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely  better.  There  was  absolutely  every 
reason  that  they  should  remain  on  this  side.  The  logistics  of  the 
situations  made  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  remain 
on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  British  fleet  was  to  have  another  engage- 
ment with  the  German  fleet  you  felt  that  it  was  of  more  value  to  nave 
our  fleet  in  these  waters  in  case  the  British  fleet  was  beaten  by  the 
German  fleet  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  them  over  there  to 
participate  in  the  action  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Taking  the  situation  as  it  was,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  because  in  any  problem  of  that  kind  you 
have  got  to  weieh  all  of  the  various  elements  and  the  conditions  and 
draw  your  conclusions  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  and  act  accordingly.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  logistics  of  the 
situation  made  it  absolutely  ill-advised  to  send  any  of  our  battleships 
to  the  other  side  unless  they  were  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  Admiral,  is  not  made  up  of  tech- 
nical naval  experts,  and  I  do  not  think  we  understand  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  the  logistics  of  the  situation. 
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Admiral  Benson.  Why,  supplying  them  with  fuel  and  with  pro- 
visions and  keeping  them  in  proper  condition  of  repair,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  safeguard  them  with 
destroyers  and  craft  of  that  kind;  to  put  them  where  they  would 
ItHve  been  properly  looked  out  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  moral  effect  on  Germany 
would  have  been  very  great  if  we  had  sent  our  fleet  over  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not;  not  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  Germans 
of  sending  our  troops  over  was  very  great  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  would  not  the  moral  effect  have  been 
great  of  sending  the  fleet  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  an  entirely  different  question.  The  rela- 
tive force  and  conditions  of  the  problems  were  entirely  different. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  indicated  to  Germany  that  we 
were  going  very  extensively  into  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do* not  think  Germany  needed  any  greater 
proof  than  she  had. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  having  our  troops  go  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  mean  of  our  troops  going  over,  and  what  we 
were  doing  from  day  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  Y'ery  few  of  our  troops  were  going  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war. 

Admiral  Benson.  Simply  because  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  over; 
and  they  were  not  ready  to  go.  But  they  knew  they  were  coming; 
and  then  we  were  lending  money  to  the  Allies  and  we  were  giving 
them  money  and  all  the  assistance  that  it  was  possible  to  give  them 
under  the  circumstances.    I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  mean  the  shortage  of  vessels  to  carry  them; 
but  the  principal  reason  was  because  the  troops  were  not  ready  to 
go.  When  they  were  ready  they  were  taken  over  practically  as  fast 
as  they  were  ready. 

The*  Chairman.  There  have  been  some  discrepancies  in  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  about  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  There  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  know  all  about  the  military  situation 
in  the  summer  of  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  all  about  it,  no;  but  I  know  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  just  what  troops  were  ready  and 
what  troops  wore  not  ready? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  but  I  know  that  as  fast  as  we  were  called 
upon  to  take  new  troops  over  we  took  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  As  fast  as  you  were  called  upon  to  take  them  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Called  on  bv  the  War  Department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  or  with  the  Navy  Department,  so  far  as  you  know,  about 
this  question  of  taking  the  troops  over '( 
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Admiral  Benson.  There  was  quite  a  long — it  took  s< 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Navy  would  toiv 
whether  they  would  transport  them  themselves,  and  j 
little  time,  and  it  developed  in  settling  that  question.  I 
conferences.  I  think,  with  Gen.  Bliss,  who  was  then  Cli 
and  it  was  finally  settled  between  Gen.  Bliss  and  myself 
it.  I  think  Cant.  Pratt  in  his  testimony  went  over  t 
pretty  thoroughly,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  say  that  in  all  cases  the 
ready  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  ready  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  the  1 
never  kept  waiting  by  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  the  Navy  as  far  as  guarding 
concerned. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  far  as  taking  them  over  when 
ready  to  go ;  they  were  taken  over  as  fast  as  they  were  re 
capacity  of  every  ship  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  some  delay  about  the  X 
over  the  handling  of  the  transports  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  some  delay,  caused  by  the 
that  went  on  between  the  two  departments  as  to  just  ^ 
handle  tho  ships  and  who  would  not.  Just  how  long  that 
not  say.  There  was  some  delay.  I  do  not  think  it  was  un 
I  do  not  think  that  that  delay  materially  interfered  with  tli 
of  the  troops  over. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  personally  had  no  definite  J 
about  when  the  troops  were  ready  or  were  not?  You  wei 
about  their  going  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  definitely;  no.  Only  in  a  general 
as  fast  as  the  situation  developed  it  was  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  blockade  of  the  main 
fleot,  was  not  tho  situation  very  favorable  to  an  offensive 
by  us  against  the  German  submarine  at  its  submarine  base 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  that  the  bases  should  have 
tacked,  and  I  so  urged  while  the  war  was  in  progress;  and  c 
conferences  with  the  British  Admiralty  in  London  in  191 
urge  more  active  operations  against  the  bases  of  the  sul 
But  it  was  an  operation  that  had  to  be  not  only  a  concert e 
but  the  principal  part  of  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  h 
taken  by  the  Allies,  we  simply  to  add  our  part  to  it;  and  a 
the  summer  I  urged  active  operations  of  that  kind  and  cou 
understand  why  we  did  not  get  definite  plans,  etc.,  from  t 
side  as  to  how  some  such  operation  could  be  carried  out. 
London  I  agreed  with  Admiral  Jellicoe  on  a  plan,  a  very  con 
plan,  that  was  to  be  carried  out  later  on,  in  which  I  not  onl 
teered  to  place  our  ships  but  insisted  that  our  ships  should  b 
there. 

I  found,  for  instance,  when  I  went  to  the  fleet  in  Novenib( 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  in  Admiral  Beatty's  mi 
ticularly  as  to  whether  ho  could  call  on  our  ships  that  were  ov< 
There  was  not  apparently  an  understanding  that  ho  could 
our  destroyers  at  Queens  town  and  any  other  vessels  wo  h; 
there  to  assist  him  in  case  of  a  general  engagement,  if  it  becam 
sary.    I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  condition,  anc 
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him  that  not  only  if  ho  did  not  call  for  them  we  would  bo  disap- 
nted,  hut  it  would  bo,  in  mv  opinion,  an  unpardonable  offense 
tinst  tht  American  Navy,  fiut  that  was  the  condition  that  I 
ually  found,  that  they  wero  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  could 
ually  use  them. 

The  Chairman*.  Why  was  there  such  uncertainty? 
Vdmiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know.    We  had  our  representative 
kre.     I  supposed  that  the  rotations  wero  such  that  those  questions 
1  been  settled;  but  they  had  not  boen  settled, 
ttie  Chairman.  You  mean  that  they  should  have  boen  able  to  call 
our  ships  without  our  consent? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  and  he  was  a  little 
xious  to  have  positive  assurance  that  he  could  call  on  them. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  ever  anv  question  of  his  calling  on  our 
ips  without  our  consent?    Did  he  nave  the  direct  right  to  call  on 
r  ships  to  take  part? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  through  our  representative  in  London,  sir; 
itil  those  that  joined  later  on.   When  the  battleship  division  joined, 
*»n.  of  course,  thev  wero  placed  under  his  orders. 
The  Chairman.  When  they  joined  thev  were  actually  under  his 
dors  ? 

Admiral  Benson:  Yes;  they  were  actually  under  his  orders. 
The  Chairman.  But  until  that  time  

Admiral  Benson.  If  he  had  wanted  to  have  the  use  of  the  de- 
rovers  at  Queenstown  he  would  have  had  to  simply  call  on  Admiral 
rni  through  the  Admiralty,  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  would  have  to  call  on  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  called  on  Admiral 
ims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
Kartlv  know  what  the  situation  was,  whether  he  could  do  it  or 
\ou\d  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  point  had  not  been  explained? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  had  not  been  determined  over  there,  as  to 
ist  what  the  situation  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  case  of  that  particular  plan  you 
ef erred  to  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  particular  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a  very  secret  plan  that  you  had  for 
stacking  the  submarine  oases. 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  this  was  not  that  plan.  I  only  mcn- 
ioned  that  

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  friction  between  our  forces  over 
hore  and  the  British  forces  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Between  our  forces  and  the  British  forces  as  to 
'^operation  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  any  fault  being  found 
a  tth  Admiral  Sims  as  to  the  way  that  he  was  handling  the  American 

forces? 

Admiral  Benson.  None  at  all;  on  the  contrary. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  say  
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Admiral  Benson.  I  say  that  I  found  that  condition  to  exist. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  when? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  November,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  thev  were  not  able  to  tell  just  to  what  * 
tent  they  could  call  on  our  forces  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  he  did  not  know  to  what  extent  he  cog 
call  on  our  forces  for  the  destroyers,  etc.,  that  were  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  because  there  had  been  no  occasion 
call  on  our  forces  for  any  such  comprehensive  plan? 

Admiral  Benson.  Whether  that  was  the  occasion  or  not,  I  can  n 
say.  As  I  remember  the  situation,  there  had  been  no  partial! 
occasion  that  required  it,  but  the  question  came  up  in  a  general  n, 
ference  with  Admiral  Beatty,  when  I  was  with  him  with  the  Graj 
Fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  it  should  have  been  the 
oughly  understood  beforehand? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish  my  question.    Would  you  say  thj 
it  should  have  been  thoroughly  understood  beforehand  that 
forces  would  go  in  and  cooperate  on  any  plan  that  was  put  up.  n 
gardless  of  whether  we  approved  the  plan  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  can  not  see  what  

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  wish  to  sav  anvthing  of  the  kir," 
On  the  contrary,  we  instructed  Admiral  Sims  that  in  case  of  an 
specific  plans  in  which  our  forces  were  to  be  used,  we  must  kne 
what  the  plan  was  and  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  it  before  <>u 
forces  were  put  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  instructions  were  really  the  cause  ■: 
their  not  knowing  just  to  what  extent  they  could  count  on  <m 
forces. 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  they  were  not. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not ! 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  this  was  not  the  question  of  a  speciii 
plan,  but  

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  there  was  a  specific  plan. 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  can  not  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  it  in  connection  with  Admin 
Jellicoe;  you  said  that  you  had  with  him  a  specific  plan. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  brought  the  question  up  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  what  brought  it  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  brought  the  question  up  over  there 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  it  was  not  what  brought  the  question  u| 
over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  that  brought  it  up? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  general  conference  I  nad  with  Admira 
Beatty.  In  discussing  the  general  situation  over  there  he  brough 
up  this  question  as  to  whether—I  forget,  now,  whether  I  brought  it 
up  myself — if  he  felt  satisfied  with  the  condition  generally,  or  whethei 
he  brought  it  up;  but  the  question  was  discussed  between  us,  and  thai 
situation  developed. 
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The  Chairman.  And  Admiral  Beatty  made  a  complaint  to  vou  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  a  complaint,  no;  not  a  complaint,  I  do 
ot  

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  it  about  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  he  was  uncertain  in  his  mind  as  to  whether 
e  would  he  justified  in  calling  on  Sims  for  the  use  of  the  destroyers 
i  the  case  of  the  German  fleet  coming  out  and  an  engagement  being 
nminent,  and  he  wanted  their  additional  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event  he  would  have  had  to  have  asked 
admiral  Sims,  and  Admiral  Sims  would  have  had  to  ask  the  depart- 
lent,  would  he  not?  N 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  think  Admiral  Sims  would  have 
ad  to  ask  the  department,  under  the  situation,  if  that  had  been 
be  case,  where  an  engagement  was  imminent.  Our  forces  were 
ent  over  there  to  take  such  part  as  they  could,  in  cases  where  they 
rere  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Admiral  Sims  would 
iave  given  him  that  assistance? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  not  the  slightest  bit  of  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  fault  that  you  find  with  Admiral  Sims 
n  the  matter  is  that  he  had  not  specifically  agreed  that  in  the  last 
:rucial  moment  our  forces  would  go  right  in  with  them  regardless 
>f  any  instructions  at  all  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir  

Senator  Pittman.  I  object  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  putting  that  in  the  nature  of  a  question. 

Senator  Pittman.  Ana  he  is  going  to  answer  it  directly,  all  right, 
^ut  I  am  going  to  protest  here  agamst  charging  the  Admiral  with 
tinding  fault  with  Admiral  Sims  when  there  is  absolutely  no  state- 
ment of  that  kind  on  his  part. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  a  criticism,  is  it  not,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  simply  an  explanation  of  the  situation  as 
[  found  it  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  a  fault  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Sims 
in  the  matter,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  explained  what  fault 
there  was. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  was  Admiral  Sims's 
fault  or  Admiral  Beatty's.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
British  should  have  initiated  the  movement. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  my  question, 
now. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  stenographer  as  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  fault  you  find  with  Admiral  Sims  in  the  matter  is  that 
he  had  not  specifically  agreed  that  in  the  last  crucial  moment  our  forces  would  go  right 
in  with  them  regardless  of  any  instructions  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  answer  that,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  answered,  to  say  that  I  have  found  no 
fault  with  Admiral  Sims.  I  was  simply  explaining  to  the  committee, 
or  attempting  to,  the  condition  that  I  found,  and  as  I  stated,  the 
fault  was,  I  think,  that  there  should  have  been  an  understanding  in 
regard  to  that  matter;  but  whether  it  should  have  been  initiated  bv 
Admiral  Sims  or  by  the  British  Admiral,  my  own  opinion  is  that  it 
should  have  been  initiated  by  the  British. 
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The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  you  are  finding  fault  wi 
Admiral  Sims  or  not,  will  you  answer  that  question  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  I  did  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  whether  it  specifically  referred  to  ti 
action  that  our  Navy  abroad  would  take  in  a  very  critical  momer 
In  ordinary  matters  I  tako  it  that  there  was  proper  cooperation,  w 
there  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  knew  what  they  could  count  on  from  y 
Admiral  Benson.  That  is  my  complaint,  that  there  was  quit* 
cooperation  

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  only  a  question  in  Admiral  Beam 
mind  as  to  what  action  the  Navy  would  take  in  a  case  such  as  that 
which  you  have  referred  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  That  is  the  point,  as  I  understand  it;  if 
catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  British  havir 
this  feeling  of  doubt  about  what  we  would  do  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  any  complaint  to  you  about  \\ 
lack  of  cooperation  that  wo  had  shown,  or  about  the  small  numb, 
of  ships  wo  had  sent  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Thoy  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  informatic 
I  got  was  the  opposite.  They  thought  that  we  had  done  verv  w« 
indeed  to  send  as  many  as  we  had  sent,  and  they  were  delighted  wit 
tho  cooperation.  Of  course  they  wanted  as  many  as  they  could  ge 
but  thoy  thought  that  we  had  responded  very  generously. 

Tho  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  that  they  should  have  an 
question  about  what  we  would  do  in  case  of  an  engagement  such  t 
that  to  which  you  refer? 

Admiral  Benson.  Why,  no;  but  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  th 
in  going  over  the  whole  situation,  the  Admiral  should  have  said,  ver 
naturally,  "Well,  now  suppose" — as  I  said  just  now,  I  do  not  kno 
just  what  brought  it  up,  but  suppose  we  were  discussing  destroyoi 
and  the  shortage  of  destroyers;  he  might  have  said,  "Now,  in  ca- 
the  Germans  should  come  out  and  we  needed  a  great  many  moi 
destroyers  to  go  with  the  fleet,  I  am  a  little  uncertain  as  to  wheth* 
or  not  I  should  or  could  call  on  Sims  for  the  destroyers  at  Queem 
town."  I  think  that  is  no  complaint;  it  is  a  very  natural  questio 
that  should  have  come  up,  as  many  other  questions  came  up  duriii 
the  conference  we  had,  so  as  to  have  a  full  and  clear  understanding  < 
the  whole  situation,  and  the  forces  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  found  no  cases  on  the  other  side  whei 
there  was  fault  finding  with  Admiral  Sims  and  with  the  way  in  whir 
he  was  conducting  our  forces  over  there,  as  far  as  cooperation  w« 
concerned  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  found  none  in  Great  Britain;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  found  a  feeling  on  the  other  sid 
that  we  had  sent  over  everything  that  was  possible  to  send  over. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  the  impression  I  got. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  your  exact  words.  That  was  th 
impression  vou  got  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gave  you  that  impression  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say.  That  would  be  impossible,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time.  I  talked  with  the  various  lords  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  with  the  first  sea  lord;  I  talked  with  a  great  many  of 
their  principal  officers.  We  held  a  conference  with  the  whole  British 
cabinet  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  addressed  the  commission,  of 
which  at  the  time  I  happened  to  be  the  ranking  member,  and  to  whose 
address  I  had  to  respond,  and  the  impression  made,  on  my  mind — I 
can  not  quote  the  words,  but  that  was  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind,  they  felt  that  we  had  been  very  generous  in  the  help  we  had 
sent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  general  impression  made  on  your  mind  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  substantiate  it  by  quoting  any  particu- 
lar authoritv  on  this  side. 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  that  vou  went  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  reached  there  on  the  7th  of  November;  I 
reached  the  British  port. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  had  Admiral  Sims,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  or  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
Admiralty,  asked  for  some  battleships  to  be  sent  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  give  the  date,  as  to  when  this  request 
was  made.  It  was  made  sometime  before  that.  It  was  quite  a  good 
while  before  that.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  was  in  July,  but  that  is 
merely  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  first  suggested,  I  belie  re,  in  his  cable  of 
the  1 1th,  was  it  not? 

Admiral  Be'nson.  About  the  battleships?  I  do  not  think  so,  but 
I  could  not  be  certain. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  telegram  of  April  11  referred  to  cer- 
tain battleships  to  be  based  on  Brest. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  possibly  so. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  reached  the  other  side  you  found 
that  it  was  advisable  to  send  those  ships  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  thought  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ordered  the  ships  to  be  sent  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  then  cabled  home  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  state  that  the  au- 
thorities on  the  other  side  were  well  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
ships  that  we  had  sent  over,  and  the  kinds  of  ships  that  we  had  sent 
over,  why  did  you  give  that  order? 

Admiral  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  kind.    I  must  say  that  I  am  trying  my  very  best  to 

f ve  you  honest  answers  to  the  questions  you  are  putting  to  me,  and 
insist  that  the  answers  I  have  given  have  been  such;  and  this  thing 
of  the  battleships  I  do  not  think  is  one  that  differs  from  the  reply 
that  I  have  made. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  they  wanted  the  ships  over  there? 
Admiral  Benson.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  advisable:  and  that, 
I  do  not  think  invalidates  in  any  way  the  statement  I  have  made,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  wanted  the  ships;  Admiral  Sims  had 
recommended  the  ships;  the  ships  had  not  been  sent  over;  and  yet 
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you  state  that  they  were  satisfied  and  very  much  pleased  with  wha: 
we  had  done. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  stated  that  they  thought  we  had  been  very 
generous  in  the  contribution  that  we  had  made. 
The  Chairman.  Not  as  to  battleships? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  think  they  were  satisfied.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther and  say,  if  I  have  not  used  the  word,  that  they  were  satisfied; 
but  they  wanted  some  of  them,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  the  language  I  am  using.  I  do  not  wish  to  makf 
that  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
battleships  that  we  had  not  sent  over? 
Admiral  Benson.  It  is  hard  for  me  

Senator  Pittman.  We  would  like  to  know  when  the  date  wa< 
when  they  asked  for  the  battleships  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  April  14. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  testimony,  it  was  first  alluded  to 
on  April  11,  and  first  requested  in  July. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  April  14. 
The  Chairman.  April  14? 
Admiral  Benson.  On  the  14th.  [Heading:] 

At  present  our  battleships  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  this  area  except  that 
two  divisions  of  dreadnaughts  might  be  based  on  Brest  for  morale  effect,  against 
anticipated  raids  by  heavy  enemy  ships  in  the  Channel  out  of  reach  of  the  British 
main  fleet  . 

That,  I  think,  was  the  first  suggestion  about  the  matter  at  all,  and 
it  was  not  definitely  recommended  until  July;  July  21.  [Heading:] 

(Cablegram  sent  July  21,  1917.    Serial  No.  120.) 

To  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Operations). 

No.  120.  Visited  Grand  Fleet  19th  with  Admiral  Jellicoe  for  consultation  with 
commander  in  chief.  The  result  is  that  Admiralty  requests  that  the  four  strongest 
coal-burning  battleships  with  six  destroyers  be  sent  join  Grand  Fleet  now  Firth  ui 
Forth.  Also  that  our  submarines  could  be  very  usefully  employed  in  antisubmarine 
campaign. 

The  reasons  for  this  request  is  that  five  King  Edward  class  must  be  placed  out  of 
commission  and  their  place  taken  by  four  dreadnaughts  to  provide  officers  and  gunnery 
and  torpedo  ratings  for  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  etc.,  to  be  commissioned 
Shortage  of  officers  will  be  400  after  advancing  reserve  officers  from  motor  boats,  etc.. 
to  fleet.  Our  oil-burning  battleships  could  not  be  supplied,  and  more  than  four 
would  unduly  increase  burden  on  coal  supply,  and  would  necessitate  additional 
screening  veesels  not  now  available. 

The  conference  agreed  that  moral  effect  would  be  very  great;  also  mutual  benefit 
of  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods.  The  intelligence  service  thereby  created  between 
the  two  fleets  would  be  superior  to  any  service  which  exists  or  could  be  established. 
Carefully  selected  expert  staff  should  be  sent.  Also  recommend  temporary  detail 
representative  our  commander  in  chief  on  Admiral  Beatty's  staff. 

Sims. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  what  we  had  done  about  the  battleships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  that  extent.  In  addition  to  what  wo  had 
sent  they  wanted  the  battleships.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  have  an  adequate  air  service  in  1917? 
Admiral  Benson.  No:  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Had  not  Admiral  Fisko  and  the  General  Board 
advocated  a  division  of  aeronautics  in  1913? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Admiral  Fiske  had  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
it.  I  forget  whether  or  not  he  had  advocated  a  division  or  not;  I 
could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Was  such  a  division  ever  established? 

Admiral  Benson.  Hardly  a  division.  Well,  under  our  organiza- 
tion it  was  a  division.  There  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  it  who  had 
direct  charge,  and  for  that  purpose  sums  were  allotted;  especially 
appropriated  and  allotted. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  first  established? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  can  not  say,  because  I  found  it  there 
when  I  came  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  later  abolished? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  division? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  the  division  has  ever  been  abol- 
ished.   It  was  taken  in  hand  

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  that  it  was  established  at  one 
time  and  later  abolished  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  found  it  in  existence  when  I  went  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  existence? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  abolished 
and  then  recreated  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  operation  after  you  came  into  the  de- 
partment ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  it  was  in  operation,  but  in  not  a  very  large 
sense  or  a  very  efficient  way.  It  was  a  very  difficult  situation  to 
handle. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  not  been  doing  any  effective  work  up  to  the 
time  you  came  into  the  department? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  would  not  sav  that  it  had  not  been.  I 
think  they  had  been  making  progress  slowly,  and  we  had,  for  instance, 
established  a  station  then  at  Pensacola  and  there  was  an  officer  in 
charge  of  it,  Capt.  Bristol.  I  think  he  was  in  charge  of  it  when  I 
came  to  Washington  and  I  think  he  was  very  energetic  and  tried  to 
push  the  situation,  and  an  effort  was  made  generally  to  carry  on  the 
development  that  had  already  begun  before  I  took  charge  of  the 
office. 

The  Cn airman.  Do  you  know  if  that  division  had  been  in  constant 
operation  from  the  date  when  it  was  first  started  in  the  department 
up  to  the  time  you  came  in  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  knowledge  whatever  about  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  Very  little;  not  enough  to  answer  your  question 
satisfactorily;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  prepared  plans  and 
data  up  to  the  time  that  you  came  in  that  were  of  value? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  recall  anything  except  the  general  esti- 
mates for  the  appropriations  for  building  certain  numbers,  and  I 
think  the  idea  01  the  catapult  had  also  been  suggested,  and  the 
establishing,  as  I  say,  of  a  station  at  Pensacola:  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina, I  think,  was  assigned  to  this  particular  purpose  after  I  took 
charge  of  the  office.    But  with  the  many  problems  that  came  up  just 
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at  that  time  it  is  really  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  state  just  what  was 
in  existence  and  what  was  not,  because  I  naturally  attempted  to 
connect  everything  up  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  state  just  where  that  began  or  what  I  found  in  connection  with 
this  particular  branch.  The  detailed  history,  if  you  want  it,  could 
be  supplied,  I  take  it,  from  the  Office  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  refresh  your  memory  on  that  matter,  so 
that  to-morrow  morning  you  can  give  me  some  further  information 
about  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  vou  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  just  what 
you  want  it  to  cover,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  the  historv  of  that  division  of 
aeronautics  that  was  recommended  by  Admiral  Fiske  in  1913. 

Admiral  Benson.  Admiral  McKean  informs  me  that  it  is  already 
in  the  record,  and  whatever  is  in  the  department  I  can  get,  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  pages  of  this  record  it  is 
dealt  with  it? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  can  get  it  for  you.  It  is  books  43  and  44  of 
the  typewritten  evidence.  I  think  the  history  of  aeronautics  is  in  44. 
I  will  have  it  up  to-morrow  morning,  the  whole  business.  A  memo- 
randum  shows  the  history  of  that  office  from  the  day  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  Admiral  McKean  can  answer  my  question 
Admiral  McKean.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  recommended  by  Admiral  Fiske  in  1913. 
was  it  not,  to  the  General  Board  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  know  how  complete  the  recommenda- 
tion Admiral  Fiske  made  was  and  what  organization  he  recom- 
mended. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Fiske  and  the  joint  board,  I  mean. 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  recommended  an 
organization,  but  there  was  an  organization  with  a  director  of  aero- 
nautics. Capt.  Briscoe,  and  that  functioned  until  early  in  March.  1916, 
when  the  director  of  aeronautics  was  sent  to  sea  on  the  North  Carolina. 
and  aeronautics  for  the  time  being  was  put  under  my  charge  in  ma- 
terial, bv  Admiral  Benson.  There  was  not  any  director  during  that 
time.  The  office  was  absorbed  into  material,  temporarily.  As  soon 
as  we  got  another  officer  trained,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  a  new  organiza- 
tion shaped  up,  ('apt.  Irwin  became  again  director  of  aeronautics, 
and  the  office  was  divided  from  material  and  given  a  separate  exis- 
tence. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  it  not  in  continuous  operation  from  the 
time  it  started  until  1916  i 

Admiral  McKean.  It  was  not  under  a  director,  no.  It  was 
operated  in  that  way  from  March  until  about  July.  I  think,  when  it 
viis  divorced  from  material  again. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  March,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  before  1916.  1  asked  you  if  it 
was  not  in  continuous  operation  from  the  time  of  its  creation  up  to 
that  time? 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  yes;  up  to  the  spring  of  1916  it  was  in 
continuous  operation. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  the  information  I  wanted. 

Admiral  Benson.  Then  you  do  not  wish  me  to  get  anything,  Mr. 

lairman? 

The  Chairman.  No:  it  is  not  necessary.    Admiral  Benson,  you  do 
t .  however,  know  what  stage  of  perfection  it  had  reached  prior  to 
u r  coming  in,  at  the  date  when  you  came  into  the  office  of  the  Chief 
i  )pe rat  ions  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  in  detail.  We  had  a  certain  number  of 
n'hiiies,  and  flying  was  going  on  at  Pensacola,  and  they  were  train- 
?  fivers  down  there,  ana  as  I  sav,  the  North  Carolina  was  assigned; 
;t  that  was  afterwards.  I  think  she  was  assigned  after  I  took  the 
tire.  We  tried  to  develop  the  catapult,  that  is  to  have  it  arranged 
that  the  flyers  could  get  away  from  the  ships.  I  think  I  witnessed 
e  first  attempt,  at  Pensacola,  mvself. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915  Capt.  Bristol's  estimates  were  cut  from 
3.000,000  to  $2,000,000,  were  thev  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  from  *  13,000,000  to  82,000,000. 

Admiral  McKean.  $13,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  $13,000,000  to  $2,000,000? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  while  you  were  Chief  of  Operations? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  that  cut  these  estimates,  you  or  the 
xretary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  done  at  my  recommendation. 
The  Chairman.  At  your  recommendatiop  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  At  my  recommendation,  yes. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  recommending 
ich  a  cut  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  Because  I  felt  that  with  the  facilities  we  had  to 
ork  with,  and  the  number  of  people  that  we  had,  that  we  could 
evote  intelligently  to  that  kind  of  work,  we  could  not  properlv 
xpend  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  public  funds;  and  because  I  feft 
lat  to  increase  the  appropriations  to  that  extent  would  be 
1-advised— I  mean,  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions. 

The  Chairman.  $13,000,000,  I  thought  it  was,  was  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Or  $13,000,000;  whichever  it  was.  As  a  matter 
f  fact,  the  General  Board  recommended  $5,000,000,  and  I  think  we 
ot  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  raised  it  to  $3,500,000  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  pare  down  vour  estimate  to 
"2,000,000* 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  mv  recollection,  that  he  made  the 
•stimate  of  $2,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1915  i 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  1915,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  was  it  not  evident  that  aeroplanes 
vere  bearing  and  would  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  as  evident  as  it  became  later. 

The  Chairman.  But  still,  evident,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  there  was  evidence  that  they  might  bear  a 
decided  part  in  it;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  conclusive. 
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The  Cl  iairman.  If  that  whole  $13,000,000  had  been  appropriate 
and  if  ("apt.  Bristol  had  been  authorized  to  hasten  preparation 
would  we  not  have  had  a  larger  air  force  in  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  that  the  principal  part  as  I 
recall,  of  that  appropriation,  was  to  go  for  two  aircraft  vessels.  J 
did  not  think  that  we  had  reached  the  stage  where  we  needed  the** 
vessels  or  where  it  was  necessary  to  build  new  ships  for  that  purpo?f 
and  as  I  recall  it  now,  the  major  part  of  that  appropriation  was  to 
build  and  equip  two  aircraft  ships. 

[Hie  Chairman.  What  were  tnose  two  aircraft  ships;  what  sort  o? 
ships  were  they ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  two  large  shins  that  would  earn- 
aircraft  with  appliances  on  board  from  which  they  could  depart  and 
to  which  they  could  return,  with  storage  of  aircraft  on  board. 

The  Chairman.  And  $11,000,000  of  the  appropriation  was  to  b? 
used  for  that  purpose? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  said  the  major  part  ot  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  asking  you  a  question. 

Admiral  Benson.  T  said  the  major  part.  Just  how  much,  I  couJd 
not  say,  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  plans  made  by  Capt.  Bristol 
except  for  those  two  aircraft  ships? 

Admiral  Benson.  No.  I  think  he  had  other  plans,  but  as  I  recall 
it,  the  major  part  of  it  was  to  build  these  two  ships.  What  the  other 
part  of  it  was  for  I  could  not  possibly  recall  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  other  plans  made  by  Capt.  Bristol 
that  could  not  be  carried  out  on  account  ol  the  failure  to  give  him  the 
appropriation  then  asked  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  am  informed  by 
Admiral  McKean  that  the  full  recommendations  of  Capt.  Bristol  as 
made  at  that  time  are  in  the  record  already. 

The  Cn airman.  But  you  are  not  familiar  with  those  recommenda- 
tions ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  cite  the  page,  if  you  find  it  out,  on  which 
those  f  uU  recommendations  are  given  ? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  can  not  give  the  page,  but  it  is  under  the  head 
of  my  testimony  on  aviation,  and  I  submitted  the  originals,  or  a  copy 
of  the  originals. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  Admiral,  do  you  not  feel  that  if  we 
had  made  specific  preparations  in  regard  to  aircraft  and  extensive 
appropriations  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  useful  in  1917,  after 
we  had  entered  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  well  to  have  devoted  more  time  and  more 
money  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  question;  but  in  view  of  the 
situation  as  it  was  then — and  that  is  what  we  had  to  so  upon — in  my 
judgment,  who  had  charge  of  this  whole  business  and  all,  I  felt  that 
that  was  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  light  of  what  we  then  had ;  that 
that  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  I  dioit.  I  would  do  it  again  under 
the  same  circumstances.  As  time  went  on  we  got  the  money,  and  we 
developed  it,  and  I  think  that  our  service  made  a  very  creditable 
showing,  and  was  of  material  assistance  in  a  way,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  used  on  the  other  side. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  we  have  any  aeroplanes  over  there  in  the  first 
;ix  months  of  war  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  had  some  ready  and  could  have  sent  them 
>ver,  would  they  not  have  been  of  assistance  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  get  them. 
£V"e  were  making  every  effort  to  develop  motors,  and  it  was  not  really 
jntil  the  Liberty  motor  was  developed  that  it  was  practically  possible 
to  produce  aircraft  in  large  quantities.  And  besides,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  time  that  it  has  not  been, 
whether  aircraft  for  naval  purposes  would  ever  have  been  very  useful 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  as  guards,  and  in 
fleet  operations,  and  so  on. 

The  Cn airman.  Would  they  not  have  been  of  use  in  protecting  our 
coasts  over  here,  and  thereby  relieving  vessels  that  might  have  Deen 
sent  over  there? 

Admiral  Benson.  Exactly;  they  were  useful,  and  they  were  very 
efficiently  used  on  our  coast,  for  obtaining  information. 

The  Chairman,  Would  they  not  have  been  useful  in  dropping 
bombs  on  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  say,  that  was  later.  I  do  not  think  the 
bomb  proposition  had  been  developed  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  1917,  if  we  had  had  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  had  the  planes,  would  they  not  have 
been  of  use  on  our  own  coast,  and  thereby  have  released  vessels  that 
could  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  might  have;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  not  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  if  we  had  developed  our  air  service  in  1915,  so  as  to  have 
been  better  prepared  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  had  an  air  service  with  plenty  of  air- 
craft and  plenty  of  personnel  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  under  the  circumstances  you  say  you  would 
do  the  same  thing  again  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  without  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
I  mean  with  the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
1  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  made  a  mistake,  if  you  like;  but  that 
is  what  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  would  make  a  mistake  again  ? 

Admiral 'Benson.  Yes;  if  I  did  not  have  the  experience  I  have 
now  I  would  probably  make  the  same  mistake,  if  you  call  it  one. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  in  view  of  what 
has  happened  since,  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  if  we  had 
had  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  admit  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Mayo,  I  think,  has  testified  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  personnel  of  his  battle  fleet  were  withdrawn  from  the 
fleet  to  act  as  armed  guards  on  merchant  ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  certain  number  of  officers  and  men. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  summer 
of  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  these  men  were  withdrawn,  would  you  say 
that  our  battleship  force  was  ready  for  battle  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  as  ready  as  it  should  be ;  no.  It  was  short 
of  personnel;  short  at  times  of  personnel  completely,  and  at  almost 
all  times  of  experienced,  well  trained  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  April  6, 
1917,  was  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes ;  we  were  short  of  personnel.  We  were 
decidedly  short  of  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  battle  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  battle  fleet  was  short  of  officers  and  men 
for  battle  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Operations 
fully  prepared  for  before  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  coming  after,  so  that  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  T  would  like  you  to  comment  on  the  organization 
of  the  Office  of  Operations  at  the  time  that  we  went  into  the  war. 

Admiral  Benson.  The  Office  of  Operations,  so  far  as  the  organiza- 
tion was  concerned— I  mean  by  that  the  different  divisions,  etc. — 
was  more  or  less  in  skeleton  form.  We  were  short  of  necessary  per- 
sonnel, and  we  had  to  build  up  ;  for  instance,  as  I  stated  yes tera ay, 
increase  our  communication  service,  our  force  for  coding  and  decoding, 
and  generally  for  the  fully  efficient  working  of  the  office  we  were 
decidedly  short  on  personnel,  if  I  understand  that  phase  of  the 
question  you  want  me  to  discuss.  If  you  want  me  to  discuss  the 
law.  or  anything  it  was  acting  under,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail, 
if  you  will. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would  involve  my  opinion  of  how  the 
Office  of  Operations  should— what  authority  would  be  given  it  and 
what  its  organization  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  my  opinion  is  that  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  should  have  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  He  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
that,  but  he  should  have  the  authority  that  enables  him  to  discharge 
that;  all,  of  course,  under  a  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  should  have  the  authority? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  should  have  the  authority  to  coordinate  all 
of  the  technical  activities  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  their  efficient  coordination  and  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  And,  having  that  authority  and  that  responsi- 
bility, ho  should  be  free  to  give  liis  views  to  Congress,  should  he  not  ? 

Aclrairal  Benson.  He  should,  in  that  position,  and  there  should 
be  some  arrangement  by  which  he  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as 
to  the  policies  of  the  Government — I  mean  the  political  policies  of 
the  Government;  what  international  problems  were  pending,  what 
the  international  policy  of  the  administration  is  at  the  time,  any 
changes  that  might  involve  the  distribution  of  forces.    But  he 
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uld  he  particularly  held  responsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
rdination  of  all  the  naval  activities.  But  he  should  have  the 
horitv,  and  it  should  be  so  understood.  For  instance,  he  should 
able  to  give  directions  to  all  the  bureau  chiefs.  In  addition  to 
u>rial  and  Operations,  he  should  particularly  have  directly  under 
i  the  question  of  personnel.  I  think  he  should  have  a  voice  in 
selection,  and  be  almost  responsible  for  the  selection  of  all  officers 
prominent  positions,  both  in  the  Navv  Department  and  in  the 
■t. 

Hie  Chairman*.  How  do  you  mean,  almost? 

Vdmiral  Benson.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  sidetrack  the  Secre- 
v.  lie,  as  the  head  of  the  department,  of  course,  is  held  rcspon- 
le  to  the  country  for  the  department.  But  it  should  be  so  well 
ahlished  that  he  has  this  right  that  the  Sectetary  would  not  go 
j nter  to  it  unless  there  were  most  excellent  reasons.  You  might 
ssiblv  get  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  was  not  efficient,  or  he 
ght  nave  prejudices,  and  he  might  have  all  kinds  of  things,  and 
ere  should  be  some  check  on  him,  and  the  Secretary  should  have 
at  authority,  because  in  the  last  analysis  the  Secretary  is  respon- 
se. But  I  do  think  that  in  order  to  have  the  organization  what  it 
?ht  to  be  that  change  should  be  made. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  point.  If  you  will  remember,  the 
ministration  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1917,  and  we 
?nt  to  war  on  the  6th  of  April.  If  you  had  had  an  entirely  new 
<  retarv  come  in  on  the  4th  of  March,  with  the  old  organization 
■fore  the  Office  of  Operations  was  established,  you  would  practically 
ive  had  nothing  to  coordinate  the  technical  activities  of  the  depart- 
ent  except  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  true  of  your  organization  you  now 
ive  *. 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  not  true  now;  but  we  have  not  gone  far 
u>ugh,  in  my  opinion.    I  think  we  saved  the  day — I  dislike  to  refer 

>  it,  as  I  happened  to  hold  the  position,  but  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
mv  own  rnind  that  what  saved  the  dav  in  this  whole  war,  certainlv 

.  far  as  we  are  concerned,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
perations  in  the  work  it  did  during  the  war;  but  I  think  it  ought  to 

>  further  and  go  along  the  lines  that  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  have 
radically  the  power  of  appointing  his  subordinates  in  Operations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  instance,  the  chief  of  a  bureau — I  think  he 
:muld  have  a  decided  say  in  who  should  be  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  But  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
•ecretary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 

es. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  the  Secretary-  did  not  approve  he 
ould  not  appoint  the  men  that  were  indorsed  by  the  Chief  of 
Operations,  and  how  would  you  get  anywhere  in  such  a  case  ?  I  take 
'  that  at  the  present  time  the  Chief  of  Operations  advises  with  the 
HHTetary  about  appointment,  does  he  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  always.  I  was  not  always  consulted.  But 
will  say  this.  My  experience  in  the  Navy  has  been  this,  that  if 
m  officer  will  conscientiously  and  firmly  and  properly  present  his 
iews.  and  they  arc  sound,  there  is  not  anybody,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  or  Congress  or  anybody  else,  that  has  the  interest  of  the  couiitri 
at  heart,  that  is  going  counter  to  it;  and  where  it  has  not  been  dwj 
it  has  been  because,  in  my  opinion,  they  either  did  not  have  \h\ 
authority  or  did  not  properly  perform  it." 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
Chief  of  Operations  should  make  the  appointments  and  the  Secret  am 
should  have  the  right,  after  they  are  made,  simply  to  turn  they 
down  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  recommend 
them. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  that  right  now,  if  he  wants  to. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  but  he  has  not  the  responsibility  and  tfc- 
authority  which  I  have  recommended,  that  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  clause  giving  him  the  responsibilitv. 
you  would  give  him  the  right  to  make  plain  his  case  to  the  Congre?*' 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  and  it  shoula  be  understood  that  he  snouk: 
have  that,  and  that  it  should  carry  the  proper  weight. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  same  way  would  he  give  to  the  Congress 
the  men  that  he  had  appointed  or  had  advised  for  appointment  u 
these  various  offices? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  there  is  an  element  of  the  situation.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  can  readily  be  understood.  It  is  very  difficult  ; 
explain.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  it  was  a  well-understood  fact  that 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  had  the  responsibility  and  the  authoritv 
which  I  have  outlined,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  s-v 
that  the  proper  people  were  recommended  to  the  Secretary'  to  hold 
these  various  positions,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Secretary  woulo 
always  listen  to  it  and  be  guided  by  it  except  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances; and  even  if  he  went  counter  to  the  recommend  a  tionv 
which  undoubtedly  would  often  happen — it  does  often  happen 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  and  therefore  they  have  to  deal  with 
questions  of  that  Kind,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome;  ani 
therefore,  with  any  system  we  may  have,  we  can  hardly  make  if 
absolutely  cut  and  dried  and  hard  and  fast. 

The  Chairman.  But  unless  you  do  in  some  way  make  it  hard  an-i 
fast,  the  Chief  of  Operations  'might  make  any  recommendations  h» 
saw  fit,  and  they  might  all  of  them  be  turned  down. 

Admiral  Bfnson.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  L  can  not  see  that  that  would  change  matter* 
very  materially  from  the  condition  that  they  are  in  at  the  present 
time. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  would,  sir.  I  think  it  would  make  a 
very  decided  difference. 

'The  Chairman.  You  state  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  be 
informed  about  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Government  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy? 

Admiral  Benson. m  In  order  that  he  may  know  whether  or  not  the 
Navy  is  properly  prepared  to  carrv  out  those  policies. 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  the  Navy  at  all  times  be  prepared 
practically  to  carry  out  the  policies  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  but  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
changes.  It  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  forces  then  existing. 
What  they  have,  it  is  up  to  the' Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  see  that 
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tat  is  already  provided  is  always  ready;  but  a  change  in  foreign 
licy  might  make  it  desirable  to  increase  a  certain  force,  or  to  move 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
be  prepared  to  earn-  out  the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  conceivable,  is  it  not,  that  the  foreign  policy 
the  administration  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Congress  might  differ  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Which  policy  should  the  Chief  of  Operations  be 
quainted  with  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  poll- 
's of  the  administration. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  administration? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir.  He  can  easily  keep  track  of  the  poli- 
•s  of  the  Congress  from  the  discussions  that  go  on;  and  that  is  a 
ing  he  has  to  do.  But,  primarily,  he  is  an  official  of  the  adminis- 
ition.  and  he  should  be  kept  informed  of  its  foreign  policies,  and 
kept  

The  Chairman.  Before  Congress  is  so  informed  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.    But  I  say  he  should  be 

■pt  informed.    Just  what  the  details  of  it  should  be  I  have  not 

ated. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  before  Congress  is  informed,  can  he  not 
t  from  the  messages  of  the  President  to  Congress  the  same  inf or- 
ation now  * 

Admiral  Benson.  Certain  questions  might  come  up  from  time  to 
me.  Congress  might  not  be  in  session.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can 
:press  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  different  language  than  saying  that 
v  should  be  kept  informed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  for  information,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  he  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  foreign 

Nicies  of  the  administration. 

Senator  Pittman.  We  would  like  a  lecture  on  international  law. 
The  Chairman.  We  would  like  your  ideas  on  the  matter,  concretely 
it.  so  that  there  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  them. 
Senator  Ball.  May  I  ask  a  question  here  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Ball.  He  would  be  a  part  of  the  administration  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  but  as  he  is  now  I  understand  he  is  not 
ecessarily  kept  informed  of  all  the  different  policies. 
The  Chairman.  Is  the  Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  assume,  of  course,  being  a  member  of  the 
abinet.  that  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  sufficient,  thenv  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tavy  is  kept  informed  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  the  Secretary  always  keeps  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  fully  informed,  however  he  may  get  it.  That  is  a  detail, 
s  to  how  he  should  get  it,  but  it  should  certainly  be  understood  that 
ae  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations  is  kept  informed. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  President  has  private  plans  about  foreign 
olicies  and  he  does  communicate  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
o  you  think  that  he  should  also  be  required  to  communicate  them 
.■>  the  Chief  of  Operations,  or  through  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  of 
derations  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  think  if  there  is  any  question  at  all.  sir,  th 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  not  being:  kept  fully  informal  | 
should  have  the  privilege  of  being  informed  by  the  President  of  r] 
United  States,  if  necessary,  and  he  should  attend  Cabinet  nicety 
where  policies  of  that  kino1  are  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  innovation,  would  it  not.  in  i 
form  of  Government  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  am  not  sir 
ciently  familiar  with  the  details  to  say.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  wmj| 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  I  thought  that  you  wanted  3 
views,  and  that  is  what  I  think  would  be  a  good  idea.  It  might  a« 
be  necessary  for  him  to  attend  those  meetings  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  soc 
means  should  be  devised  by  which  he  is  kept  fully  informed  of  i 
foreign  policies  of  the  administration  that  would  involve  the  prepan 
tion  of  the  fleet.  I  think  it  very  important  that  he  should  be  k-: 
fully  informed.  He  could  hardly  be  held  responsible  unless  he  wj 
fully  informed. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  right,  but  he  would  get  a  great  <k 
of  information  that  the  Senate  has  not  been  able  to  get. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  Senate  has  not  used  the  information  th< 
got  very  actively,  has  it,  Admiral  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  see  about  that  later. 

Would  you  say  that  the  office  of  Operations  as  it  was  organized  s 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  April,  1017,  was  so  adequately  pn 
pared  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  it  should  have  been  or  as  it  cod 
have  been  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  it  was  not;  and  I  would  like  to  add.  if 
mav.  that  it  did  carry  it  on,  and  very  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  war  was  won  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  the  war  was  won;  and  I  do  not  think  an 
serious  mistakes  were  made. 

Senator  Ball.  May  I  ask  him  some  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Ball.  It  would  have  been  carried  on  just  as  successful] 
and  at  a  much  less  cost,  probably,  if  we  had  been  adequately  pn 
pared  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  At  a  very  much  less  cost;  yes.  Senator;  vor 
much. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mav  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 
The  Chairman.  Well- — 

Senator  Pittman.  Did  not  your  preparation  depend  primarily  up< 

Congress  being  willing  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money  

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  I  understand  that  the  majority  of  the  von 
mittee  may  break  the  rule,  by  permission  of  the  chairman,  and  tii 
minority  can  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  better  to  observe  the  rule. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  respect  it,  if  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  chai; 
but  

Senator  Ball.  I  am  sorry  that  I  asked  the  question,  but  I  felt  tlm 
I  was  bringing  out  a  point  there.  Strike  it  all  out,  Strike  my  qua 
tion  out. 

The  Chairman.  Lot  it  go. 

(Informal  discussion  between  members  of  the  committee  followed 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  that  changes  might  have  been 
nade  that  would  have  been  of  advantage? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  We  needed  more  personnel  and  a  larger 
trained  force  for  that  purpose,  and  it  would  have  helped  materially 
*>  have  had  a  greater  force. 

The  (^h  airman.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  office  was  fully 
prepared  at  our  own  entrance  into  the  war?  Other  witnesses  have 
testified  about  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  With 
what  we  had,  I  think  we  would  have  made  the  best  of  it,  if  that  will 
answer  your  question.  I  think  that  with  what  we  had  we  were 
making  the  very  best  of  it;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  the  office 
should  have  been  differently  organized,  and  at  least  had  more 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  complete  planning  section  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  what  you  would  call  a  complete  planning 
section,  no;  we  did  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  required  you,  did  it  not,  to  make  plans 
to  be  in  readiness  for  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  plans, 
yes;  and,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  felt  that  plans,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  were  either  drawn  up  or  in  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  provided  for  15  assistants  in  the  plan- 


Admiral  Benson.  Not  in  the  planning  section.  That  was  al- 
together in  my  office. 
The  Chairman.  Not  in  the  planning  section  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  in  the  planning  section.  The  law,  I  am 
quite  sure,  does  not  say  anything  about  a  planning  section;  but 
that  I  was  charged,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  plans,  I  think,  that  was  made  out  by 
Admiral  Fiske,  did  provide  for  15  assistants  in  the  planning  section, 
did  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  really  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Admiral  Fiske  had  prepared.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  I  found 
nothing  in  the  office  except  an  old  dirty  chart  hanging  from  the  wall 
and  one  or  two  other  small  details.  I  found  nothing  of  that  charac- 
ter that  I  know  of.  If  it  was  in  the  files  in  the  office,  I  do  not  recall 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  might  be  found  inaccu- 
rate in  that  there  was  some  little  detail  in  the  office  later;  but  to 
the  best  of  ray  recollection  that  was  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
the  office.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  what  there  is  in  regard  to  the 
15  officers?    I  have  it  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  is  that  from  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  This  is  from  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  it  quotes  the  law  in  regard  to  the  office.  [Reading;] 

To  assist  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  hie  office 
there  shall  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty  not  less  than  15  officers  of  and  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Navy  or  major  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

That  was  added  in  the  bill  of  1916. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  law? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  put  in  the  law,  in  the  appropriation 
bill  that  passed  Congress  in  1916. 
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The  Chairman.  And  did  you  have  the  15  that  the  law  provided 
for? 

Admiral  Benson.  At  the  time,  in  1917? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  1917  I  think  I  had;  but  at  times  I  did  no: 
have  it.  There  was  such  a  shortage  of  officers  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  number;  and  that  was  understood,  but  I  was 
making  every  effort  to  get  the  officers  in  and  to  put  them  in  their 
places  as  fast  as  possible.  The  office  had  to  be  developed  from 
nothing;  the  various  divisions  had  to  be  organized. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  that? 

Admiral  Benson.  August,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  between  August,  1916,  and  April. 
1917,  did  you  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law? 
Admiral  Benson.  1  did  not  at  all  times;  no. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  at  times,  part  of  the  time. 
The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  time  you  did  have  15? 
Admiral  Benson.  Part  of  the  time  I  did  have  15. 
The  Chairman.  When  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  have  to  consult  the  files  of  the  office. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  you  that.  It  is  a  detail  that  it  would  he 
utterly  impossible  for  me,  handling  such  a  tremendous  proposition, 
to  remember.  You  see,  I  had  the  whole  situation  to  develop,  and  I 
had  to  leave  the  details  very  largely  to  my  subordinates,  and  it  kept 
me  busy  thinking  out  policies  and  outlining  them  so  that  the  details 
could  be  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  considering  that  the  law  required  you  to 
have  plans,  to  make  plans,  in  readiness  for  war,  and  that  the  planning 
department  of  Operations  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
that  bureau,  should  you  not  have  had  a  department  properly 
equipped,  according  to  the  law? 

Aamiral  Benson.  The  law  does  not  require  a  planning  section, 
but  I  should  have  had  officers  there,  and  there  were  some  officers 
there.  I  do  not  know  just  when  they  came  to  the  office,  but  it  was 
quite  well  understood  bv  those  who  were  immediately  interested  in 
the  office,  in  Congress,  that  it  was  a  development. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  read  was  not  a  quotation  from  the 
law  ?    It  was  a  regulation  of  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  that  was  a  quotation  from  the  law.  That 
15  officers  is  a  law  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  law? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  the  act  of  1916: 
August  29,  1916. 

The  Chairman  (after  examining  law).  These  15  officers  referred  to 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  planning  section  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  tnat  depended  entirely  on  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  as  to  where  he  would  detail  them  and  to  what 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  regulation  in  the  department  about 
the  pi  aiming  section? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  a  planning  section  was  developed,  and  a 
well-organized  one,  before  I  left  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  a  later  period,  during  the  war? 
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Admiral  Benson.  That  is  later.    The  regular  planning  section, 

*  r  rei-all  it,  was  not  normally  as  such,  as  a  definite  division  of  the 
iTu  e:  was  not  established  until  after  my  return  from  Europe  last 
immer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  a  planning  section  before  that? 
Admiral  Benson.  A  so-called  planning  section,  but  not  recognized 

*  h  division  of  the  office:  no;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  Bureau  of  Operations,  which  was  respon- 
ible  for  making  plans  for  readiness  for  war— how  did  you  make  your 
Inns  4 

Admiral  Benson.  We  had  two  or  three  officers  who  were  detailed, 
think  Capt.  Pratt  had  charge  of  that  for  a  while:  in  fact,  all  the 
ime.  practically.  Those  officers,  with  the  aid  of  the  General  Board, 
vhich  was  practically,  in  a  way,  under  the  office — you  mi^ht  say  an 
idjunrt  to  it — got  out  such  plans  as  were  gotten  out.  Such  plans 
is.  were  gotten  out  were  gotten  out  by  these  officers  and  by  the 
ien«Tal  Board. 

The  Chairman.  However  excellent  may  have  been  the  services 
of  Capt.  Pratt,  you  would  not  say  that  that  was  a  sufficient  planning 
section  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  not:  but  I  say  under  the  situation, 
with  the  shortage  of  officers  and  the  situation  we  were  facing,  it 
was  the  best  we  could  do,  and  that  we  got  out  sufficient  plans  or 
memoranda,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  planning  section  is  really  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  sections  of  the  bureau,  especially  in  time  of 
w  ar,  is  it  not  \ 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  very  important;  yes.  Of  course  you  must 
have  plans  to  operate  with,  or  policies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  say  that  two  or  three  officers 
working  on  plans  would  reallv  be  sufficient,  would  vou  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  say  that  they  met  the  situation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  found  it.  In  a  well-completed  organization,  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  I  would  insist:  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
organize  a  planning  section  we  did  organize  it,  and  it  did  function. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  have  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  planning  section  at  all  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
we  had  any  organized  planning  section. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  as  Chief  of  Operations,  have  the  neces- 
sary authority  in  all  respects  over  the  bureaus  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Navy  Department  to  enable  you  to  make  all  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo,  T  did  not  say  that  I  had;  but  I  want  to 
say  that  I  had  complete  cooperation  with  the  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  complete  personal  cooperation  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Personal  cooperation;  but  I  did  not  have  the 
authority  over  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  direct  all  the  bureaus  to  make 
preparations  for,  or  to  anticipate,  war  in  accordance  with  any  well- 
considered  plan,  previous  to  February,  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  order  was  sent  to  all  the  bureaus,  signed, 
I  think,  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  think  it  was  drawn  up  in  my  office, 
and  it  went  out  on  the  20th  of  May,  1915,  to  report  the  conditions 
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of  their  bureaus  and  offices  in  relation  to  the  particular  subject  . 
readiness  for  war,  and  to  report  any  deficiencies  that  might  e\i* 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  at  regular  stated  periods  to  infon 
the  office  as  to  the  progress  thev  were  making  in  supplying  the  <m 
ficiencies.    That  was  the  28th  of  May,  I  think,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  information  that  you  asked  from  :r 
bureaus  % 

Admiral  Benson.  From  the  bureaus,  yes.  But,  as  I  remember  ■; 
the  order  was  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  asked  you  was  if  at  any  time  you  direct* 
all  the  bureaus  to  make  preparations  for,  or  to*  anticipate,  war  ; 
accordance  with  any  well  considered  plan,  previous  to  Februan 
1917;  and  if  so,  when? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall  any  such  order. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  recall  such  an  order? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  give  an\-  su*i 
order  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  had,  I  should  hat, 
carried  it  out,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  plans,  any  specific  plans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  such  as  I  described  yesterdav,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  specific  plans  so  far  as  the  bureaus  wer 
concerned  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  a  regularly  drawn  up  plan;  no.  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  direct  or  explicit  instruction: 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  authorized  you  to  make  thorou^ 
preparations  for  war,  even  as  regards  plans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  policies  or  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary encourage  or  discourage  plans  and  preparations  of  the  fleet  fo: 
actual  war  as  regards  personnel,  material,  or  organization  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Tne  general  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  ths 
what  we  had,  as  he  repeatedly  insisted  on,  must  be  kept* up  100  pel 
cent  ready  in  every  way.    That  was  his  general  announced  policy. 

The  Chairman. 'Nothing  to  do  with  any  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  No:  I  do  not  think  war  was  specifically  men 
tioned;  but  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  policy  is  that  the  Navy  shouk 
always  be  ready  with  what  it  has,  100  per  cent;  and  that  was  th< 
Secretary's  announced  policy,  that  he  wanted  everything  100  pi 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  he  did  not  get  it.  You  have  testi 
fied  that,  yourself,  that  it  was  not  100  per  cent. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  sir,  if  I  testified,  my  testimony  stands 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  say  that  now? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  not  100  per  cent  ready,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  shoulc 
have  some  authority  over  the  bureaus  and  other  agencies,  always 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  coordinate  and  make  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  ? 
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Admiral  Benson*.  Yes:  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient 
orking:  of  a  technical  department  like  the  Navy* Department  that 
lere  must  be  some  technical  head  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all, 
>  secure  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  to  see  that  brought  about. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
fheient  functioning,  and  preparation  of  the  Navy  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  we  had  had  no 
HFice  of  Operations  and  no  Planning  Section  in  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  good  Lord  only  knows! 

The  Chairman.  Chaos? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  chaos, 
xactly.  but  I  think  you  would  have  had  a  very  different  story  to 
ell. 

The  Ch  airman.  Do  you  know  who  was  responsible  for  initiating 
»r  estahlishing  the  Office  of  Operations? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of 
l\h*  organization  proposed  by  the  Mahan-Moody  commission  and 
xnifirrned  hy  the  Swift  board  ) 

Admiral  6enson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  consider  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  you  have 
stated  in  your  testimony  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  have  stated,  and  what  I  thought  ought  to 
be  done.  I  would  not  change  the  bureau  system  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  would  simply  give  what  I  have  stated  there,  to  the  Office  of 
Operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  yesterday  that  there  was  some  action 
taken  by  the  department  in  preparing  and  inspecting  and  listing 
vessels,  yachts  and  merchant  vessels,  in  the  United  States  that  might 
be  needed  in  case  of  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  done  ?  Through  what  organization 
was  it  done  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Tt  was  under  my  office.  The  board  of  inspec- 
tion was  increased,  T  think,  by  two  or  three  members,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Board  made  a  study  of  all  the  requirements  of  different  types 
of  vessels  that  might  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  regard  to  all  particu- 
lars, the  equipment  that  would  be  necessary  for  them,  the  fleet,  etc. 
Then  that  list  of  requirements  for  the  different  types  was  turned  over 
to  the  inspection  board.  The  board  was  directed  to  inspect  all  the 
vessels  in  the  country  and,  after  comparing  the  requirements  for 
each  type,  to  assign  the  vessel  inspected  to  the  particular  type  for 
which  it  was  best  suited,  and  to  report  the  necessary  changes  that 
would  be  desirable  and  the  equipment  that  would  be  needed.  Those 
reports  came  to  my  office  and  were  gone  over  ancl  then  referred  to 
the  General  Board  and  a  careful  list  of  them  kept.  I  think  copies  of 
them  were  also  sent  to  the  various  bureaus  concerned.  The  bureaus 
were  directed  to  make  the  necessary  drawings  and  plans  for  the 
alterations  and  a  list  of  the  supplies  and  the  equipment  necessary, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  yards  to  which  the  particular  vessel  wouid 
be  directed  to  go  in  case  it  was  taken  over,  and  the  vards  were 
directed  to  make  all  possible  preparations  they  could  for  meeting 
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that  particular  situation,  and  those  things  wore  all  on  record,  arj 
as  far  as  possible  the  equipment  was  provided  out  of  the  appropr-i^ 
tions  that  were  on  hand,  and  every  possible  effort  that  could  ha^ 
been  made  was  made,  so  that  in  case  of  war  we  kept  track  of  ttn 
vessels,  where  they  were  operating,  so  that  we  would  know  just  when 
they  were  and  when  we  could  take  them  over,  and  all  that  was  f«- 
lowed  out  during  the  period  before  the  war,  and  that  information 
was  utilized  as  soon  as  we  went  into  the  war.  I  do  not  think  ther-1 
was  any  one  detail  that  could  have  been  anticipated  before  wr 
entered  the  war  with  what  we  had  that  was  not  considered  and  pr>- 
ared  for;  not  one  single  thing.  I  can  not  recall  now,  as  1  look 
aek  upon  it,  a  single  thing  that  we  could  have  anticipated  that  vr- 
did  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  after  tin1 
department  had  the  authority  to  commandeer  these  vessels  thf*v 
could  have  been  immediately  taken  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  were  taken  over— a 
great  many  of  them— as  fast  as  they  were  needed.  They  were  turnwi 
over,  with  the  exception  of  certain  vessels  that  we  felt  were  nee<l^: 
more  for  some  other  purposes.  For  instance,  take  the  ocean-gom^ 
tuirs.    We  did  not  take  them  over,  naturally,  for  a  very  good  reason. 

The  (*hairm an.  And  in  all  cases  where  you  took  them  over,  were 
supplies  immediately  on  hand,  and  was  personnel  ready  to  put  on 
them,  so  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  day  or  two  after  you  had 
the  authority  to  take  them  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  depends.  I  do  not  imagine  they  were  all 
ready,  and  I  question  very  materially  whether  they  were  in  personnel. 
Each  one  would  have  to  be  taken  up  separately  to  answer  that.  I 
think  that  in  every  case  they  were  not  ready. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  everything  was  ready  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  not  in  all  respects.  1  do  not  think  it 
was.  Of  course,  in  taking  over  ships  the  whole  crew,  the  officers  and 
crew,  were  taken  in,  often;  and  in  that  way  many  of  them  were 
ready  to  operate  right  away,  with  a  little  additional  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  scheme  to  designate  gun  installa- 
tions, assign  batteries,  and  decide  upon  the  necessary  personnel  to 
quickly  fit  such  vessels  for  naval  service  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  definite  scheme.  Every  detail 
was  worked  out,  and  we  knew,  beforehand. 

The  Chairman.  The  details  were  all  worked  out  beforehand,  and 
carried  out  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  carried  out  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  stated  that  you  did  not  think  every- 
thing was  ready  in  all  respects. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  you  referred  to  guns.  , 

The  Chairman.  My  question  covered  more. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  say  about  that;  but  the  question  was  as 
to  the  matter  of  guns  and  the  placing  of  guns. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was,  was  there  any  scheme  to  desig- 
nate gun  installations,  assign  batteries,  and  decide  upon  the  necessary 
personnel  to  quickly  lit  such  vessels  for  naval  service. 

Admiral  Benson.  Those  were  all  in  the  plans  I  spoke  of  that  the 
General  Board  supplied  for  each  ship  or  vessel  that  we  took.  Those 
details  were  all  worked  out.  1  thought  you  referred  to  the  delay  in 
getting  the  personnel  on  board,  and  preparing. 
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T*Vie  Chairman.  The  details  were  worked  out,  hut  the  question  of 
'tting  the  personnel  ready  and  the  supplies  and  other  matters  that 
1  »*Ald  he  needed  on  the  ship,  you  state  were  not  ready. 

--Vtlmiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  always  ready,  in 
r  detail. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  very  important  matter  that  they  should 
l*  r-«»ady,  was  it  not  ? 
-Vdmiral  Benson.  Necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  ships,  large  and  small,  of  the  Regular 
aw  had  heen  systematically  prepared  and  made  ready  as  regards 
listeria!  in  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  would  not  our  navy  yards 
been  cleared  and  more  free  to  undertake  new  construction,  and 
»  c)uickly  prepare  yachts  and  merchant  ships  for  war  ? 
-Admiral  Benson.  Well,  that  is  equivalent,  as  I  understand— well, 

"The  Chairman.  Had  the  above  policy  been  in  force,  could  we  not 
lave  had  a  large  force  of  destroyers,  gunboats,  yachts,  and  small 
'  osssels  readv  to  throw  into  the  war  zone  in  the  first  month  of  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  without  special  appropriations  and  provi- 
ions  for  destroyers  and  yachts,  we  could  not  have  had ;  that  is,  for  the 
:**-w  ones.    I  am  talking  about  those  we  had  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  had  the  immediate  right  to  commandeer 
mmediately  on  our  entrance  into  the  war,  we  could  have  had  the 
w-jachts.  too,  could  we  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Necessarily,  if  we  had  had  the  vessels  there  and 
r  hey  had  been  all  ready,  they  could  have  been  gotten  over  sooner. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  been  gotten  over  sooner  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  been  gotten  over  the  first  month 
« >f  the  war.  could  thev  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  we  had  had  the  vessels  and  they  were  ready, 
we  could  have  sent  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  prepared  all  our  plans  beforehand  in 
regard  to  it  > 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  plans.  We  had  to  have  something  eke 
l>esides  plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  we  had  had  prepared  all  our  plans  for  get- 
ting ready  the  personnel  and  material  before  the  war,  and  then  im- 
mediately on  the  declaration  of  war  had  asked  Congress  to  authorize 
the  commandeering  of  the  vessels,  we  could  have  sent  them  over 
within  a  day  or  two,  could  we  not,  or  a  few  days  ? 

Admiral  6enson.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Wbv  not  1 

Admiral  Benson.  Why,  the  question  is  too  involved,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. TTiis  is  a  tremendous  proposition  of  handling  the  Navy  and 
keeping  it  going,  and  every  little  detail  of  that  kind.  You  can  not 
possibly  ship  over  and  send  a  large  force  across  that  way  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  question  of  war.    We  had  many  tremen- 
dous propositions. 
Admiral  Benson.  We  could  not  do  it  immediately.    It  was  impos- 

sihle. 

Ttie  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  why  not;  why  could  you  not? 
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Senator  Pittman.  Let  the  Admiral  finish  his  answer.  He  should 
bo  treated  with  courtesy. 

Admiral  Benson.  To  begin  with  we  did  not  have  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  discourtesy.  That  is  not  what  I  ask*4 
you,  Admiral.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  made  your  plans  in  regard  to 
these  things,  and  vou  said  you  had  lists  of  vessels  all  prepared,  arc 
materials  procured,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  ask  you  if,  with  these  means  all  prepared,  and  if  everything 
had  been  prepared  to  be  put  on  these  vessels  as  soon  as  you  could 
take  them  over,  and  then  the  Secretary  had  gone  to  Congress  an-i 
asked  for  the  right  to  commandeer  them  at  once,  why  could  not  the- 
have  been  all  ready  within  a  few  days? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  sir,  I  can  onlv  answer  by  saying  that  if  w~ 
had  had  the  vessels  and  they  had  alt  been  ready  we  could  havr 
sent  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  appropriation  is  concerned,  thf- 
emergency  appropriation  that  was  passed  some  time  in  March  covered 
that,  did  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  February,  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Admiral  McKean.  In  February;  SI  15,000,000. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand,  your  question  is  if  it  had  been 
determined  in  February  or  March  that* we  were  going  into  war  

The  Chairman.  That  wo  were  pretty  sure  to  go  into  the  war,  ami 
if  everything  had  been  gotten  absolutely  ready  in  case  we  should  gu 
into  war;  yes. 

Admiral  Benson  (continuing).  If  we  had  done  that,  and  taken  ail 
these  vessels  and  put  them  in  the  yards  and  gotten  them  absolutelv 
ready,  and  decided  to  send  them  over  there  in  the  first  month  of  war 
it  could  have  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  this  have  been  a  wise  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  policy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Judging  from  subsequent  events,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  moral  and  material  effect  of  such 
quick  and  determined  action  have  been  greatly  to  encourage  our 
Allies  and  greatly  to  discourage  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  From  my  experience  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Allies,  I  think  we  did  more  than  they  really  expected  us  to  dof 
and  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  added  very  much  to  the  moral  effect. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  expect  us  to  send  any  troops  over 
there  at  all  to  fight,  did  they? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  did,  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  had  shown  them  by  a  very  quick  naval 
offensive  that  we  were  going  to  do  our  part  in  the  war,  would  not 
that  have  had  a  great  moral  effect  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  we  did  so 
much,  we  did  more  than  they  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  show  it  in  April,  particularly  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  we  did  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  How;  by  sending  six  destroyers? 

Admiral  Benson.  When  they  only  asked  for  two. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows'  that  they  did  not  expect  very  much 
from  us;  that  they  only  expected  two,  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  what  they  expected.    I  am  onlv 
talking  about  what  they  had  asked  for. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  if  they  asked  for  only  two  destroyers 
d  we  sent  them  six,  that  it  had  a  tremendous  moral  effect,  do  you? 
Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  had  a  tremendous  moral 
ect,  but  I  think  we  were  giving  them  more  than  they  asked  for  or 
pec  ted. 


The  Chairman.  If  we  had  sent  100  or  75,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
>uld  have  had  a  greater  moral  effect  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  have  had  a  greater  moral  effect;  but 
ey  did  not  ask  for  anything  of  the  kind.  That  does  not  mean  that 
ev  did  not  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  that  does  not  mean  that  they  did  not 
ant  it. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  they  did  not  say  they  wanted  it. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  had  sent  word  through 
dmiral  Sims  that  they  wanted  them  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  that  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  say  that  they  wanted  all  the  ships 
lat  we  could  possiblv  send  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Something  of  that  kind;  but  they  knew  that  we 
5uld  not  send  any  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not;  but  they  had  asked  us  to  send  over 
ossels. 

Admiral  Benson.  What  would  they  have  done  with  them  ? 
The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  What  would  they  have  done  with  them  ?  Sup- 
►oseing  we  had  sent  cruisers  and  other  things  over  there,  what 
rould  they  have  done  with  them? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  these  gunboats  and 
:achts  and  vessels  that  they  wanted  for  fighting  submarines. 

Admiral  Benson.  They  could  not  tight  submarines  with  gunboats 
ind  vachts,  very  well. 

Tne  Chairman.  Were  they  not  of  some  value  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  of  some  value,  yes;  because  the 
German  submarines  were  depending  on  the  destruction  of  merchant 
>hips  by  using  bombs  instead  of  torpedoes;  and  to  that  extent  they 
were  oi  some  service ;  but  otherwise  they  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  them  as  of  very  consider- 
able service  in  this  country,  in  defending  our  coasts. 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were,  to  that  extent,  getting  information 
and  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  have  been  of  some  use  there? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  some  use,  but  not  very  great  use. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were  sent  over  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  sent  over,  and  wore  used  for  convoy 
and  escort  work;  and  they  were  used  for  bombs  and  to  help  in  every 
way  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  fact  that  they  were  sending  them  over 
and  taking  that  much  part  in  the  war  would  have  had  a  moral  effect, 
would  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  a  certain  extent;  but  I  think  there  was  never 
any  question  in  any  of  the  Allies'  minds  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  question,  as  I  recall  it,  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  was  what? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Any  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Allies  as  to  tL 
whole-souled  part  that  the  United  States  was  taking  in  the  war.  at* 
would  take. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  they  did  not  expect  us  to  sor* 
troops  over. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  did  in  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  whole  souled  if  we  were  not  going  to 
send  troops  over  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  their  attitude  at  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  question  of  that.  I  do  not  think  that  th* 
Allies  thought  at  any  time  that  we  would  not  send  troops  if  th^j 
wanted  us  to.  I  think  the  idea  was  that  we  would  send  troops  whf-n 
they  could  be  properly  utilized,  and  they  were  prepared  for  it.  Th&i 
is  as  I  remember  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
they  wanted  us  to  send  troops? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  was  generally  expected,  and  it 
was  not  well  decided — just  as  I  remember.  Of  course,  I  was  not 
kept  informed  as  to  that  phase  of  it.  I  am  only  speaking  from 
memory,  from  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  not  have  expected  us  to,  but  at  least 
they  would  have  wanted  us  to? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say  from  my  knowledge  that  they 
did.  I  would  imagine  that  they  would,  but  I  could  not  say  so.  I 
should  imagine  they  would  be  glad  to  get  anybody  to  help  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  we  will  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  6,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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THURSDAY,  HAY  6,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
Vnate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
.residing. 

Present,  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  and  Pittman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral,  after 
we  declared  war  should  we  have  waited  for  the  Allies  to  ask  us,  or 
should  we  have  waited  to  find  out,  what  they  wanted  before  sending 
all  available  forces  to  the  war  zone? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  should  have  gotten  in  touch  with  them  and 
found  out  what  conditions  were  and  under  what  conditions  they 
wanted  us  to  cooperate  with  them  before  we  sent  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  yesterday,  because  we  sent  six  destroyers 
over  when  they  asked  for  two,  that  you  thought  we  were  doing  very 
well,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  comparison  with  their  request;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Mahan  says,  in  the  matter  of  preparation 
for  war: 

• 

One  clear  idea  should  be  observed  first  by  everyone  who  recognizes  that  war  is 
still  a  possibility  and  desires  to  see  hip  country  ready .  However  defensive  in  origin 
or  character  a  war  may  be,  the  assumption  of  a  simple  defensive  in  war  is  ruin.  War, 
once  declared,  must  be  waged  offensively  and  aggressively.  The  enemy  must  not 
be  fended  off,  but  smitten  down. 

Do  you  believe  in  Mahan's  principle,  not  to  fend  off  but  to  smite 
down  an  enemy,  once  war  is  started  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  Just  a  second,  please.  Has  the  chairman  that 
work  in  his  possession  from  which  that  extract  is  taken  ?  The  reason 
that  I  ask  is  this,  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness,  particu- 
larly by  long  prepared  questions  of  that  kind,  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him  further  from  that  same  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  the  work  here,  but  I  have  the  quotation, 
and  J  can  get  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  Very  well. 

Admiral  Benson.  Why,  of  course  I  agree  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple expressed  there  by  Mahan. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  agree  with  the  general  principle  expressed  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  agree  with  the  general  principle. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  waiting  until  we  wer? 
advised  just  what  ships  or  men  were  needed  on  the  other  side  was  * 
very  aggressive  policy  for  us  to  follow? 

Admiral  Benson.  T  do  not  think  it  was  aggressive,  but  T  think  i; 
was  in  absolute  keeping  with  the  actual  conditions  which  confronts 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Mahan's  principle  as  laid  down  there  would 
not  have  applied  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Any  principle  has  to  be  modified  by  actual  con- 
ditions. Those  are  only  general  principles,  which  are  carried  out  u 
far  as  the  conditions  warrant. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  anticipate  that  we  woul.i 
become  involved  in  this  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  testi- 
mony, I  felt — had  felt  for  some  years — that  eventually  we  would  W 
involved  in  war  with  Germany.  Just  when  1  felt  that  we  must  K 
involved  with  the  Allies  it  is  difficult  and  really  impossible  for  m? 
to  state.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  fully  came  to  that  con- 
clusion, but  I  felt  that,  as  I  stated,  I  had  very  serious  doubts  as  [>■ 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  between  the  Central  Powers  and  th? 
Allies,  and  that  when  we  would  become  involved  would  depend  var 
largoly  on  when  that  question  would  be  settled. 

The  Chairman.  What  question  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  war  between  the  Central  Powers  and  th 
Allies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  thought  that  we  would  not  £o  in 
until  either  the  Allies  had  whipped  Germany  or  Germany  had  whippy, 
the  Allies  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  that  would  be  the  possible  outcome 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  that  we  would  go  into  the 
war  after  the  Allies  had  whipped  Germany,  did  you? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  had  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  Allies  whip- 
ping  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  that  was  one  of  the  questions.  I  ask™ 
you  whether  vou  thought  we  would  got  in  after  the  Allies  had  whipped 
txermany  or  Germany  had  whipped  the  Allies. 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  I  did  not  understand.  After  Germany  hm 
whippet!  the  Allies. 

The  Chairman.  After  Germany  had  whipped  the  Allies? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  possibilities  that  I 
looked  forward  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  thmk  there  was  much  chance  of 
our  getting  in  with  the  Allies  so  as  to  avoid  having  them  whipped 
by  Germanv  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  there  was  a  chance,  but  just  how 
great  it  was  I  can  not  say  now.  I  can  not  go  back  and  analyze  just 
what  my  feelings  were  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  us  to  wait  until  Germany  had  whipped  the  Allies 
did  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  he 
prepared  as  well  as  we  could  for  whatever  course  events  might  take 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  have  considered  it  a  good 
policy  for  us  to  wait  until  that  event,  would  you? 
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Admiral  Benson.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  development  oU*e 
t lift t ion.  We  mi^ht  not  have  been  warranted  in  going  to  war  with 
ermany  until  she  nad  committed  some  act  that  made  it  absolutely 
vessary  for  Congress  to  declare  war  in  response  to  the  feeling  of 
le  people  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  prior  to  April  6,  1917, 
ermany  had  committed  a  number  of  such  acts? 

Admiral  Benson.  She  had  committed  a  number  of  such  acts,  but 

do  not  think  that  it  is  for  me  to  criticize  or  to  express  an  opinion 
s  to  the  course  followed  by  my  Government,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  you  considered  that  war  was  a 
ery  probable  thing,  did  you  not?,  for  us? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  did  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  we 
hould  fight  on  ?  Y 

Admiral  Benson.  Never.  Well,  I  might  put  it  in  this  way:  I 
hough t  that  there  were  certain  things  going  on  that  we  ought  to  be 
>repared  for  in  emergency.  Our  ships  were  being  held  up  and  certain 
Yungs  were  going  on  that  might  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  a 
iefinite  stand.  I  never  had  any  idea  that  we  would  have  to  fight 
inv  other  country  :  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  idea  that  we  could  possibly 
ight  on  the  side  of  Germany  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  we  could  fight  with  any  of  the  Allies  against 
uiy  of  the  Allies;  that  there  was  any  danger  of  any  such  thing? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  any  such  idea  ever  crossed  my 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  What  instructions  did  you  personally  give  to 
Admiral  Sims  before  he  went  abroad  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  only  particular  instructions — I  can  not 
recall  what  instructions  I  gave  him.  I  cautioned  him  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  his  conduct  in  regard  to  how  he  conducted  himself,  and  called 
to  his  attention  the  very  delicate  situation  that  existed.  War  had 
not  been  declared,  and  that  we  were  directed  to  maintain  a  strictly 
neutral  position ;  to  keep  it  in  mind.  I  gave  him  very  earnest  instruc- 
tions along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  admiral  has  stated  that  you  said  to  him,  "Do 
not  let  the  British  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes.  It  is  none  of  our 
business,  pulling  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  We  would  as  soon 
fight  the  British  as  the  Germans."  Do  you  recall  having  made  such 
a  statement  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
repeat  the  language  that  I  used  to  Admiral  Sims.  As  I  recall  it,  the 
conversation  that  I  had  with  Admiral  Sims  took  place  in  Admiral 
Palmer's  office.  Admiral  Palmer  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  and  our  personnel  division,  and  the  question  of  definite 
instructions  to  Admiral  Sims — they  were  given  by  the  Secretary,  or 
someone  else,  not  by  me.  As  I  recall  it,  he  did  not  even  come  to  my 
.  office.  When  I  was  asked  as  to  his  being  selected,  I  strongly  approved 
of  it,  and  the  conversation  that  he  refers  to  must  have  been  that  one, 
because  I  can  not  recall  any  other.  Just  what  language  I  used  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  situation,  and  I  probably  used  very  forcible 
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language,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  the  importance  of  being  very  careful  that  his  feelings  towanj 
the  British  did  not  lead  him  into  any  indiscretion.  The  language  J 
used  I  can  not  recall.  If  Admiral  Sims  states  positively  that  I  us*j 
that  language,  why.  it  will  have  to  go  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  deny  that  you  used  that  language' 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  den; 
most  strongly,  and  do,  that  I  ever  intended  that  it  should  be  inter- 
preted as  it  has  been,  by  the  interpretation  which  has  been  attempt^ 
to  ^ive  to  it.  I  deny  that  most  strongly.  I  think  my  record  wiL 
indicate  that  I  am  not  stupid,  and  that  1  understand  the  internationa 
situation;  I  understand  that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war;  mi 
it  was  language  that  was  used  under  the  circumstances,  used  only  r 
the  presence,  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  where  the  question  of  sendir* 
Admiral  Sims  abroad  was  discussed,  and  I  considered  that  it  wt 
done  in  the  most  confidential  and  earnest  and  officcrlike  manner 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  have  been  more  confidential  or  m«>iv 
earnestly  gone  into  than  my  conversation  with  Admiral  Sims. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  say  at  that  time  that  we  wouJi 
as  soon  fight  the  British  as  the  Germans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  t 
impress  upon  him  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  and  the  importance  ■ f 
conducting  himself  with  great  care. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  repeat  these  instructions,  or  at  least  « 
part  of  them,  at  a  later  period  to  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  only  other  thing  that  I  can  recall  was  ths: 
when  I  went  to  London  in  1917,  and  before  T  left  this  side,  there 
a  feeling  that  through  some  influence  or  other  Admiral  Sims  was  h*- 
ing  persuaded  to  give  too  much  attention  to  British  shipping,  and 
that  our  destroyers  were  being  used  too  much  for  that  and  too  little 
for  our  own  vessels.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  feeling  was 
justified,  but  I  knew  that  it  existed,  and  when  I  went  to  London  I 
had  always  been,  as  I  considered  myself  a  very  strong  personal  friend 
of  Admiral  Sims,  I  had  had  great  admiration  for  him  and  for  the 
work  that  he  had  done  in  the  target  practice  work,  and  in  addition 
to  my  official  position  and  the  obligations  that  I  owed  to  the  situa- 
tion, I  had  a  friendly  feeling;  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him  and  told 
him  what  the  feeling  over  here  was;  that  this  feeling  was  growing 
up,  and  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  he  was  being  influenced  unduly 
by  the  British,  and  that  I  would  advise  him  as  a  friend  to  be  more 
careful  about  it,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  dutv 
he  was  performing,  and  that  it  was  so.  That  is  the  only  conversa- 
tion I  can  recall,  and  I  am  as  positive  as  I  can  be,  at  this  length  of 
time,  that  it  was  the  only  time  I  referred  to  anything  that  was  simi- 
lar. That  I  repeated  that  language  or  anything  of  that  particular 
kind  I  think  is  absolutely  untrue,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of  repeat- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  language,  that  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
as  soon  fight  the  British  as  the  Germans,  at  the  second  interview. 

Admiral  Benson.  Then  you  asked  me  about  another  case.  In 
1918  Admiral  Sims  had  made  certain  remarks,  I  think,  to  different 
people  who  had  gone  over,  and  there  were  certain  things  in  the  press 
in  which  he  had  made  remarks  that  were  not  considered  quite  proper 
with  reference  to  the  part  that  we  were  playing  in  the  war,  and  the 
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*ponderating  effort,  and  so  forth,  of  the  British  as  compared  with 
e  American  effort  ;  and  I  realized  I  heard  that  commented  on  here 
•fore  I  went  over,  so  that  when  I  met  Admiral  Sims  in  Paris  in 
1  the  first  private  conversation  I  had  with  him  I  called  his  atten- 
m  to  that.  I  said  that  this  feeling  was  growing  up  here  in  the 
untry  at  home.  I  said,  "You  have  not  been  home  for  some  time, 
d  simply  as  a  friendly  act  to  you  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  feel- 
?  is  at  home,  that  you  are  graduallv  creating  an  impression  with 
e  people  at  home  that  you  are  entirely  too  favorable  to  the  British, 
id  I  simply  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  be  more  careful  with  your 
marks,  with  vour  speeches,  and  things  of  that  kind,  because  if  you 
e  not  I  am  afraid  you  will  create  a  prejudice  that  will  do  you  harm 
the  future."  And  that  was  the  oidy  way  I  did  it.  I  did  it,  as  I 
y.  with  regard  to  my  official  position  and  with  my  feeling  as  a 
other  officer:  and  never  had  I  any  intention  of  conveying  to  him 
anyone  else  any  such  impression  as  that  language  intimates  there, 
rid  1  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  feel  I  have  been  done 
most  grievous  injustice  by  its  being  brought  out. 
The  Chairman.  Being  brought  out,  you  mean,  by  Admiral  Sims? 
Admiral  Benson.  By  Admiral  Sims,  yes,  sir;  by  Admiral  Sims. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  used  the  language 
iat  is  quoted  by  Admiral  Sims  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pittman.  At  what  time,  in  the  first  conversation,  or  in 
s  conversation  in  London  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  deny  that  I  used  it  in  the  first  con- 
•rsation.    I  do  deny  that  I  used  that  language  in  any  other. 
The  Chairman.  But  in  the  second  conversation  you  do  not  deny 
iat  vou  used  the  words  that  the  Admiral  should  not  allow  the 
ritish  to  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  deny  that  1  did  use  that  language  at 
iat  time.  It  is  possible.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  did,  but  I  will 
t>t  deny  it.    Under  oath,  I  can  not  deny  that  I  did  use  it.  Time 

too  long.    My  time  was  taken  up  

The  Chairman.  There  has  never  been  any  accusation  that  you 
sed  the  language  about  that  we  would  as  soon  fight  the  Britisn  as 
le  Germans,  at  any  time  after  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not,  sir,  say  about  that  language  at 
nis  time.  It  is  impossible  for  me.  You  must  realize  the  tremen- 
ous  task  that  I  had.  I  simply  gave  my  whole  attention  to  each 
ay's  duty  as  it  came  to  me.    Thad,  as  I  felt,  a  perfect  grasp  of  the 

hole  field,  and  the  bearing  of  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  I  had 
pry  definite  ideas  in  my  own  mind  as  to  how  best  to  carry  on  that 
!uty.  and  I  went  aheacl  with  it.  I  did  not  anticipate  any  future 
etion,  to  myself  or  anybody  else,  and  I  did  not  take  note  and 
union  my  memory  with  details  with  reference  to  what  the  future 
onsoquenees  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  wish,  or  seek,  to  impress  Admiral  Sim9 
ith  the  importance  of  energetic  action  on  our  part  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  leave  that  1  just 
u^est  to  you— because  otherwise  I  can  bring  it  out  later — that 
our  questions  there  confuse  his  denial  as  to  the  conversation  before 
Klmiral  Sims  left  here,  and  his  denial  with  regard  to  what  conversa- 
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tion  he  had  with  Admiral  Sims  over  there.  As  I  understand  tt* 
Admiral — and  if  it  is  not  true  I  think  the  chairman  might  Herein* 
it  further — he  does  not  rememher  whether  he  used  this  langua? 
charged  by  Admiral  Sims  as  having  been  used  by  him,  before  A<tmir& 
Sims  went  over  there,  because  he  does  not  remember  it.  He  do,* 
not  deny  it.  He  does  deny  emphatically  that  he  used  any  of  tb 
language  attributed  to  him  by  Admiral  Sims  in  any  conversation 
after  the  war  commenced. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  think  you  are  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  say  that  is  the  impression  I  get,  and  I  suggest 
it,  so  that  you  can  bring  it  out  further. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  deny  that  at  the  second  interview 
referred  to,  you  did  advise  Admiral  Sims  not  to  let  the  British  pull 
the  wool  over  his  eyes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  I  could  not  deny  that,  any  more  than  am 
other.  I  do  not  believe  I  did,  Senator,  but  under  oath  I  could  no; 
say  and  would  not  say  that  I  did  not  use  it;  but  I  do  not  believe  I 
dio\  I  can  not  imagine  why,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that 
was  being  influenced.  It  is  possible  that  I  might  have  used  tha* 
language.  I  will  not  say,  as  I  analyze  it  now,  in  my  own  mind.  1: 
is  possible  that  I  might  have  used  that  language,  but  I  do  not  believt 
I  aid.  And  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  never  had  anv  unkindk 
feeling  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  that  quotation  woufd  indicate 
The  reason  given,  as  I  remember  the  testimony,  that  he  knew  that  I 
was  strongly  anti-British — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  a  conver 
sation  with  Admiral  Sims  on  the  question  of  how  I  felt  toward  uV 
British.  The  feeling  that  I  had  at  that  time  was  one  of  enthusiastic 
cooperation  and  a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  conversations  with  other 
officers  about  your  attitude  toward  the  British  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have,  in  certain  respects.  I  often  speak,  and 
for  instance,  since  the  war  particularly,  I  have  had  very  decided  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  question  of  our  commercial  competition.  Not 
otherwise.    And  I  deny  now  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  At  any  time  during  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  To  the  contrary,  an<i 
1  state  that  it  places  me  in  this  embarrassing  situation.  In  my  con- 
versation with  the  British  high  officials  it  was,  I  said,  a  source  of 
personal  gratification  to  me  that  the  two  services  were  fighting  sido 
by  side  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  does  not  want  to  treat  you  in  any 
way  unfairly,  Admiral.  We  want  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to 
answer. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  wanted  that  brought  out,  that  it  has  embar- 
rassed me.  It  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  me  to  ever  visit 
Great  Britain  again  in  the  way  that  I  would  like  to.  I  have  some 
very  intimate  and  very  dear  friends  there.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  decorate  me  with  one  of  its  principal  decorations. 
And  I  hope  that  it  will  be  appreciated,  the  position  tnat  I  have  been 
placed  in. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  instructions  to  Admiral  Sims  calcu- 
lated to  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  we  would  fight  against  Ger- 
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rxt^ny,  and  that  we  would  hit  hard  and  quickly  as  soon  as  we  entered 
li     war  ? 

-Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  consider  that  necessary.  I  do  not 
J*  ink  I  gave  him  anv  such  instructions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TTie  Chairman.  Was  the  condition  of  the  Navy  as  to  personnel  at 
:  iio  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  satisfactory  ? 

-\dmiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Navy  and  of  naval 
affairs,  do  you  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  years  just 
before  we  entered  the  war,  made  the  representations  to  Congress 
tli  at  he  should  have  made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Navy  as  to 
I>orsonnel  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  In  submitting  plans  preparing  the  Navy  for  war, 
did  you  ever  find  difficulty  in  getting  the  Secretary  to  take  favorable 
action  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  sweeping  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.    I  think  this,  that  the  Secretary  sometimes  took  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  his  deliberations,  and  there  were  times  when  he  did 
not  approve  of  all  of  the  recommendations  that  were  made  to  him; 
but  just  what  they  were  now  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  records  to 
determine,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  then  I  could  tell  iust  which 
ones  he  did  not  approve  and  which  ones  there  was  delay  on.  I 
alwavs  felt,  however,  that  the  Secretary  was  weighing  the  questions 
carefully,  and  I  can  say  very  decidedly  that  I  believe  that  in  any 
delav  of  declination  to  approve  plans  or  policies  or  whatnot,  he  was 
carefully  weighing  the  whole  situation,  and  that  he  acted  in  accord 
with  what  he  thought  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  that 
was  to  be  pursued  at  the  time.    I  will  add  that  there  was  never — I 
do  not  believe  there  was  ever — any  intentional  or  deliberate  delay 
or  refusal. 

The  Chairman.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  Secretary  always 
acted  promptly  in  approving  the  plans  and  policies  that  your  office 
submitted  to  him  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  not  say  so,  and  I  do  not  think  he  did, 
always. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Secretary  they  found  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  procras- 
tinate. The  other  day  Senator  Pittman  objected  to  that  form  of 
question,  and  I  put  in  the  record  statements  of  witnesses  to  which  I 
assumed  I  had  referred. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  will  state  also,  since  you  call  attention  to  what 
I  protested  against,  that  the  cases  you  put  in  the  record  were  in  regard 
to  certain  particular  instances,  and  not  with  regard  to  his  general 
action.  I  still  contend  that  it  does  not  in  any  sense  prove  the  con- 
tention you  were  trying  to  establish,  that  the  Secretary  was  guilty  of 
general  procrastination. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  put  the  same  refer- 
ences in  the  record  at  this  point?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  simply 
encumbering  the  record. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  would.  I  have  only  stated  you  were  draw- 
ing certain  conclusions,  as  a  foundation  for  the  question,  and  I  deny 
the  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  the  question  I 
asked  the  admiral. 
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(Part  of  the  last  question  by  the  chairman  was  read  by  the  ste- 
nographer as  follows:) 

The  On  airman.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  in  dealing  with  ti- 
Secretary  they  found  a  disposition  upon  his  part  to  procrastinate. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  such  disposition  in  your  dealing 
with  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  vou  could  put  it  in  the  way  of  < 
procrastination.  I  do  think  that  the  Secretary  frequently  delay*. i 
action  on  matters  that  were  put  before  him;  but  I  think  it  was  al- 
most invariably  due  to  desire  to  give  it  careful  consideration,  ar,< 
probably  to  consult  with  other  people  as  to  the  best  way  he  shou!.; 
act  on  the  particular  thing.  Undoubtedly  he  was  given  to  a  certain 
extent  to  that  method  of  operation,  just  as  one  man  differs  free 
another  in  the  methods  that  he  pursues,  whether  he  is  of  quick 
decision  or  slow,  and  so  on.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  ever  prompted  by  any  deliberate  intention  to  delay  action  or  t. 
deliberately  block  any  effort  that  was  being  made  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service  or  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  never,  in  your  dealings  with  the  Secretary 
found  a  disposition  to  pigeonhole  certain  matters  and  put  off  dealing 
with  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Certain  matters  were  put  off — were  pigeon- 
holed ;  yes,  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Certain  matters  that  it  would  have  been  mucL 
better  to  have  taken  up  promptly? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  my  opinion;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  not  given  the  reasons  for  the  pigeon- 
holing of  these  matters — any  satisfactory  reason  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  always;  no.  I  always  assumed  that  he  had 
his  own  reasons  for  it ,  and  as  he  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  Navy. 
I  did  not  always  seek  reasons  for  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  simply  being  let  slide? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  were  let  slide ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  sound,  complete,  and  well-defined 
plan  for  conducting  this  particular  war  ever  drawn  up  before  war  was 
declared,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  this  particular  war,  I  do  not  think  so;  only 
such  general  plans  or  policies  as  I  have  already  outlined. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  a  plan  submitted  to  the  General 
Board,  the  one  that  has  been  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
other  witnesses  as  having  been  lost,  and  as  I  said  yesterday,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  duties  covered  the  whole  field,  and  when  a  certain  line 
of  policy  was  to  be  pursued,  I  discussed  it  with  my  aides  and  others, 
ana  left  the  question  of  plans  to  be  drawn  up  by  them,  and  as  there 
were  certain  phases  of  it  that  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  draw  up 
very  definite  plans,  and  the  people  concerned  were  kept  sufficiently 
well  informed  as  to  what  we  were  doing  and  our  policies,  the  weeklv 
conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  office  and  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  and  heads  of  offices  kept  everybody  well  posted  up  to 
date,  as  to  just  what  our  policies  were  and  what  we  were  doing,  so 
that  there  never  was  any  question  as  to  what  our  policies  and  ideas 
were,  and  there  was  no  question  in  carrying  them  out. 
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The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  definite  war  plan  drawn  up  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No  definite  war  plan  drawn  up  on  paper;  no, 
^r.  Chairman:  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  later  on,  was  there  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  say  whether  there  was  or  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Capt.  Laning  draw  up  such  a  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say,  now,  whether  he  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  in  your  office  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  in  my  office  at  the  time:  yes,  sir.  I 
:iave  read  the  evidence,  and  it  states  that  he  did  submit  one.  but  I 
an  not  recall  it  now.    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  used  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  can  not  say,  either.  As  I  said  just  now, 
I  had  charge  of  the  general  field  and  gave  orders  to  carry  out  such 
plans  as  were  drawn  up  as  were  material,  to  execute  the  policies  and 
ideas  that  I  had  and  intended  to  carry  out,  and  were  carried  out. 
Whether  they  were  carried  out  exactly  along  the  line  of  the  plan 
drawn  up  by  Capt.  Laning  or  anyone  else,  I  could  not  state  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  As  Chief  of  Operations  you  know  what  plans  were 
used,  do  you  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
what  plans  were  drawn  up.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  had  charge  of  the 
general  field  of  operations,  and  I  kept  in  close  touch  with  every 
movement,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  carry  out  those  policies, 
and  to  execute  what  would  have  been  a  plan  if  it  was  drawn  up;  but 
as  to  whether  it  was  drawn  up  on  paper  or  not,  I  could  not  say.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  we  accomplished  the  results  we  started  out  to 
accomplish. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
Capt.  Laning's  plan? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  department  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  direct  that  a  well 
defined  plan  be  drawn  up  before  the  war  started  f 

Admiral  Benson.  I  ao  not  think  he  did.  I  can  not  recall  his 
having  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  every 
test,  and  by  the  energy  and  foresight  he  displayed,  had  a  tendency 
to  put  a  push  and  drive  into  the  Navy  that  it  should  have  to  win  a 
war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  from  that  particular  viewpoint,  he  did 
all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  during 
the  war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  showed  efficiency,  and  always  pushed 
everything  as  much  as  he  could;  that  is  towards  the  spirit  of  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  had  a  free  baud 
except  in  certain  minor  things  and  questions  involving  appropriations, 
and  things  of  that  kind;  but  so  far  as  the  operations  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  interference. 
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On  the  other  hand,  more  than  once  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  nn^ 
spoke  in  regard  to  various  operations  and  insisted*  that  he  must  u* 
every  effort  to  carry  them  out  successfully  and  energetically,  and  1 
believe  that  he  did  do  in  that  respect  everything  that  could  have  1>m 
expected  of  him. 

The  Chairman*.  This  was  after  we  had  gone  into  the  war. 

Admiral  Benson.  After  we  had  gone  into  the  war,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  feel  that  he  took  such  an  attitu.l? 
before  the  war.  do  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  T  think  he  took  the  attitude  that  everything 
had  should  be  as  nearly  as  we  could  keep  up  to  the  proper  standard 
of  efficiency  and  preparedness  as  the  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  general,  not  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  general  and  not  with  regard  to  this  particular 
war,  no;  T  can  not  say  that  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  the  war  started,  you  felt  that  he  did 
evervthin<»  in  his  power  to  drive  us  to  an  offensive  war,  do  you  ? 

AcimiraT  Benson.  T  do  not  know  just  how  you  want  to  use  thii 
word  -'offensive,"  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  discussed  the  question 
that  our  attitude  was  defensive,  and  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  carefu 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  advocate  an  offensive  war  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  I  suggest  that  the  writer  of  those  question 
ought  to  be  more  definite. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  will  state  that  in  this  way;  he  did  everything 
he  could  to  carry  out  the  policies  that  we  decided  to  carry  out.  ~  Now" 
whether  you  consider  that  an  offensive  war-  

The  Chairman.  What  push  and  drive  did  he  put  into  all  of  hi; 
actions;  whelher  he  tried  to  drive  the  Navy  along  toward  an  offensive 
war  rather  than  a  defensive  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  can  probably  answer  that  in  this  way;  that  I 
felt  that  the  Allies  were  not  making  a  sufficiently  active  offensive 
against  the  enemy,  as  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned.  We  felt  that 
the  enemy's  seaports  should  be  attacked,  and  we  felt  that  verr 
strongly,  and  tried  to  impress  it  in  various  ways  on  him,  and  I  do 
know  that  the  Secretary  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  that  and  often 
referred  to  it.  He  sent  for  me  more  than  once  to  know  if  it  was  no; 
possible  for  us  to  do  something  in  a  more  active  way  to  send  our  ships 
over  there;  if  we  could  not  send  some  of  our  older  battleships  to 
attack  the  ports  where  the  German  submarines  were  coming  out  of. 
More  than  once  he  spoke  to  me  on  that  subject ;  that  I  can  recall  very 
distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  directly  against  the  Allies? 
Admiral  Benson.  That  was  directly  against  the  enemy. 
The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  was  directly  against  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  never  had  any  plans  from  the  Allies  at  that 
time.  [  do  not  think  we  ever  got  any  plans  from  the  Allies  whatever, 
that  I  recall,  until  we  sent  our  planning  section  over  there,  which  I 
arranged  for  when  I  was  in  London  in  1017. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  directly  against  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  by  Admiral  Sims  after  his  consultation  with  the  British 
Admiralty,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  mean  against  his  recommendations? 
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The  Chairman*.  Yes;  this  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy's  ports. 
Admiral  Benson.  They  did  not  think  it  practicable.    We  did 
>t  a^ree  with  them  about  that.    We  did  not  agree  with  Admiral 
ms,  or  with  the  British,  in  that  matter:  never  did  fully  agree. 
The  Chairman.  And  later  on  you.  I  think,  acknowledged  that 
>u  had  been  wrong  on  that,  did  you  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  When  I  went  to  London,  as  I  stated  vesterday, 
had  a  conference  with  Admiral  Jellicoe,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  and 
ion  he  told  me  of  a  plan  that  they  had,  which  he  went  over  very 
arefullv.  to  carry  out  this.    I  told  him  how  we  felt.    For  instance, 
think  they  may  have  felt  that  I  was  carrying  the  point  too  far  in 
rging  offensive  operations  before  I  went  over  there.    I  could  not 
nd  erst  and  why  we  did  not  take  more  offensive  action,  and  when  I 
ent  to  London  he  showed  me  this  very  secret  and  confidential  plan 
rhioh  we  went  over,  and  in  which  I  agreed  a  certain  element  of  our 
irces  should  be  utilized  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  Chairman.  That  plan  was  not  carried  out,  was  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  fully  carried  out. 
Hungs  developed  later  on,  particularly  with  regard  to  certain  schemes 
hat  they  had  for  aircraft,  that  practicallv  made  it  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  ideas  of  tlie  Secretary,  as  you  have 
riven  them,  about  attacking  the  enemy  ports,  were  not  directly  in 
ine  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  British  through  Admiral 
Sims,  and  which  were  afterwards  

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary  they  are  decidedly 
more  active  and  decidedly  more  offensive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  are  not  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  the 
French  or  the  British  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo,  sir;  they  were  decidedly  more  active  and 
more  offensive. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  dropped? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  they  were  never  carried  out.  Of  course 
in  the  spring — in  1918  Admiral  Keyes  later  on  attacked  Zebrugge. 
That  was  a  long  time  later,  though. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  few  months  after  the  war,  did  you 
find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  Secretary  to  ask  Congress  for  funds 
to  provide  certain  types  of  vessels  needed  in  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  thing  there  was  any  difficulty  at  all. 
I  think  that  the  only  question  that  there  was  much  delay  about — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  was  caused  by  anything  except  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  just  what  type  would  be' best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
whether  destroyers  or  chasers  and  other  types,  and  there  were  rec- 
ommendations 'made  with  regard  to  destroyers,  for  quantity  pro- 
duction— 1  think  Admiral  McKean  suggested  one  plan  about  getting 
them  more  quicklv.  But  when  that  matter  was  referred  to  the  tech- 
nical bureau  chiefs,  the  question  of  machinery  and  also  the  fact  that 
we  felt  that  only  certain  yards  could  do  that  work  satisfactorily, 
were  considered/ and  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  me  and 
with  the  bureau  chiefs,  decided  on  the  type  that  wo  would  build, 
and  then  when  that  decision  was  made,  the  construction,  as  I  feel, 
was  pushed  with  all  possible  energy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
about  this  matter  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Written  by  the  department,  in  any 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  Have  you  the  letter  there,  Mr.  CI 
The  Chairman.  No. 

Senator  Pittman.  If  you  have,  I  suggest  that  the  ] 
examine  the  witness  is  to  show  him  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  the  letter.  You  do  n 
such  letter? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  Have  vou  ever  seen  that  letter,  X 
The  Chairman.  I  have  not.    I  am  not  saying  ther< 

letter.    I  am  simply  asking  the  Admiral  if  he  knows  an 

it. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  comi 
anything  about  it. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  think  the  person  who  is  pre] 
auestions  ought  to  be  fair  with  the  committee  and  give  tl 
tne  information,  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  can  handle 
without  outside  help. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  of  course  realize  that  I  am  on 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  right  to  put  the  question.  I 
trying  to  get  the  information,  and  the  Admiral  who  is  v 
questions  probably  has  some  purpose  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  will  recall  the  debate 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  hearings,  he  will  remember  th 
mittee  asked  for  counsel  to  assist  n  prosecuting  this  in 
and  he  will  recall  that  the  Senate  did  not  allow  counsel, 
circumstance,  I  think  it  is  very  proper  for  the  committt 
of  the  assistance  that  it  can  get  in  framing  questions  t( 
the  witnesses;  and  unless  I  am  entirely  wrong,  the  Sena' 
asked  questions  in  the  framing  of  wluch  he  has  been 
outside  parties.    Possibly  I  may  be  wrong 

Senator  Pittman.  I  will  state  to  the  chairman  that  the 
few  questions  that  I  have  ever  asked  that  have  been  frar 
outside  party.  In  fact,  I  have  never  asked  a  questio 
been  framed  by  an  outside  party  Not  that  they  have 
submitted  to  me,  but  I  have  felt  that  the  information  th* 
to  get  could  better  be  deduced  by  the  interrogations  that  1 

Now,  the  Senate  did  refuse  this  committee  counsel,  for  t 
reason  that  this  was  an  investigating  committee,  or  suppi 
and  not  a  prosecution.  The  will  of  the  Senate  has  bee 
apparently,  by  the  committee  not  having  counsel  to  j 
questions  but  an  admiral  or  some  one  of  that  type  to  pre 
questions,  which  the  chairman  is  laboriously  reading  c 
and  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  read  the 
will  see  that  most  of  the  questions  are  not  in  any  way  pre 

Senator  Pittman.  What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  repel 
long  delay,  and  the  tremendous  expense  that  is  being  in  vol 
reading  of  questions  that  are  fired  up  here  by  messengers  c 
and  it  is  apparently  not  to  get  any  information,  because  it 
cation  of  what  has  been  gone  over. 
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^h«*  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  there  is  not  a  representa- 
'  of  the  Navy  Department  sitting  near  him  at  this  time,  prepared 
is^ist  him  with  questions  to  be  asked  i 

M-nator  Pittman.  Undoubtedly,  prepared  to  assist  me;  but  I  do 
remember  ever  having  asked  a  question  that  he  ever  prepared; 
a  use  I  feel  as  competent  to  propound  questions  as  any  one  that 
>T>ens  to  be  here. 

rhi»  Chairman.  Then  does  the  Senator  think  that  the  department 
>ukl  go  to  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping  this  man  here  to  assist 
11  with  perfectly  useless  questions  £ 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  for  the  purpose  of 
isting  the  Senator  from  Nevada  with  questions.  He  is  here  pos- 
lv  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  testimony  might  be  given 
re.  as  the  Secretary  may  possibly  be  required  to  answer  a  great 
my  questions,  and  it  certainly  will  facilitate  the  examination  to 
low  what  matters  have  come  out  in  this  manner. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  certain  officers  of  the  Navy  who 
ive  already  testified  as  witnesses,  who  are  being  kept  here  in  Wash- 
gton  at  the  present  time  to  assist  in  this  investigation? 
Senator  Pittman.  Undoubtedly.  It  happens  that  the  admiral  and 
ic  captain  who  have  been  here  the  whole  time  have  a  more  general 
lovrledge  of  the  facts  than  anyone  else  around  here;  and  if  our  ob- 
ct  was  to  bring  out  information,  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  them 
ore  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  any  complaint  about  their  being 
ere.  but  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  make  complaint  about  our 
etting  assistance  from  outside  sources  in  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
ion.  and  we  propose  to  do  so. 
Senator  PrrrMAN.  The  idea  is  this,  Mr.  Chariman,  that  this  hearing 
a>  been  dragging  on  three  or  four  months,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
toither  the  chairman  nor  any  other  member  of  this  committee  would 
tursue  this  policy  of  asking  over  and  over  and  over  again  the  same 
mestions  if  he  was  conducting  it  himself,  and  if  he  were  not  simply 
ending  questions  prepared  by  somebody. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  knows  very  well  we  are  not  conduct- 
ng  it  in  that  way.  There  have  been  a  number  of  questions  sug- 
gested by  outside  parties,  and  there  will  be  from  now  on.  That  is 
> imply  used  as  a  guide  in  asking  questions,  as  the  Senator  will  find  if 
ho  reads  the  record.    I  do  not  Know  whether  he  does  so  or  not. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  hear  enough  without  reading  any  more  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  no  recollection,  Admiral,  of  any 
such  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No  particular  letter.  A  number  of  letters  were 
written,  and  I  can  not  recall  any  particular  one. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  at  any  time  delay  action  or 
refuse  to  take  action  on  matters  that  you  considered  essential  for 
preparing  for  war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difficulties  with 
the  14-inch  shell  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  recall  in  detail.    There  was  some  delay. 
1  think  it  was  finally  approved. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  if  there  was  delay. 
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Admiral  Benson.  As  I  said  just  now,  he  did  delay,  in  a  way.  to  g 
into  the  subject  thoroughly.  I  understood  you  to  mean  a  deta 
mined  delay  or  refusal,  in  that  sense,  of  trying  to  retard  the  accora 
plishment  of  a  desirable  end.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  mean: 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  said  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  considerable  delay  in  regard  i 
the  1 4-inch  shell  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  there  was,  and  it  was  in  order  to  thoi 
oughly  investigate  the  question.  As  I  remember  it  involved  som 
contracts  abroad  and  also  in  regard  to  price,  but  I  am  now  simpl] 
speaking  from  memory  and  giving  the  impression  that  I  have,  am 
not  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  admit  that  there  was  a  considerabli 
delay? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  there  was.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  1 
am  under  oath,  sir,  and  I  want  to  be  as  particular  as  I  can  that  I  d< 
not  make  a  statement  that  is  too  positive,  and  my  memory  is  not  u< 
clear. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  long  association  with  the  Secretary  of  th 
Navy  did  you  ever  see  him  when  he  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  w&i 
or  understand  the  responsibility  or  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  tta 
Navy  in  preparing  for  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  that  question 
Mr.  Chairman?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  criticism  of  the  character 
and  of  the  head  of  the  service,  and  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  of  a 
kind  that,  as  a  naval  officer,  it  is  hardly  proper  to  express  my  views  on. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  has  a  right  to  require  you 
to  answer  any  questions,  but  we  do  not  insist  on  it. 

Admiral  Benson.  If  you  require  me  to  answer  it,  I  will  have  to 
answer  it,  but  I  would  beg  to  be  excused  from  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not.  Could  the  Secretary  at  any  time  hav* 
given  you  more  assistance  and  support  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
3Tour  office  for  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  if  he  had  felt  differently  he  could;  that 
is,  before  the  war  particularly.  I  think  the  Secretary  entered  as 
whole-heartedly  and  as  conscientiously  and  energetically  into  even- 
thing  connected"  with  the  war,  after  it  was  declared,  as  could  possibly 
be  desired. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  Secretary  could  and 
should  have  presented  to  Congress  the  condition  of  the  Savy  in  the 
vears  just  before  we  entered  the  war,  in  a  different  way  from  the  way 
he  did  present  it,  in  order  that  Congress  might  be  more  fully  anil 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  Navy  i 

Admiral  Benson.  My  opinion  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  did  re- 
markably well,  very  much  better  than  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
years;  and  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  naval  committees  of  the 
ilouse  and  the  Senate,  and  while  he  did  not  alwavs  ask  what  was 
recommended  by  the  General  Board  and  by  others,  T  think  he  usually 
recommended  and  secured  everything  that  he  could  possibly  have 
secured  from  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  feel  that  he  could  have  presented 
it  more  fully  to  the  Congress  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  He  could  have  presented  it  more  fully;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  fcol  that  he  should  have  presented  the 
est  ion   of  personnel*  more  fully? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  think*  the  question  of  personnel  should 
ve  been.  I  think  he  could  have.  And  as  I  said  just  now,  I  think 
should  have  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  think  he  could  have  kept 
■njrress  more  correctly  informed  of  conditions  than  he  did  1 
Admiral  Benson.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  a  little  hard  to 
i^wer — just  what  could  havo  been  done  and  so  on.  As  I  said,  if 
*  had  wanted  to,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  his  views,  and 
dicies,  he  could  have. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  have  rocommended  a  great  deal  more, 
id  that  there  could  be  no  question  about?    Certainly  he  could  have 
ade  fuller  recommendations  about  personnel? 
Admiral  Benson.  Certainly;  there  is  no  quostion  about  that.  Any 
ne  can  make  more  than  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  think  he  should  have  made  more? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  ho  should  have  made  more  in  regard  to 
ersonnel.  Senator;  yes.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  conscientiously  say 
hat  he  should  have  made  fuller  recommendations  in  regard  to  niate- 
There  may  have  been  some  questions  in  regard  to  bases  or 
Lings  of  that  kind,  that  I  think  ought  to  have  been  urged  more 
trongly — storehouses  and  matters  of  that  kind;  but  as  I  say,  he  was 
n  close  touch  with  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  was  following  a 
lofinite  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Admiral,  what  was  the  general  policy  gov- 
rning  the  Navy  Department  in  regard  to  participation  in  the  war  at 
he  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  to  do  everything  we  possibly  could  to 
issist  the  Allies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  cooperate  with  the  Allies  to  the  fullest  that 
our  facilities  would  permit. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  plans,  you  say,  in  existence,  other 
than  ordinary  prewar  mobilization  plans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  None  other  than  what  I  have  stated,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  the  war  had  started  and  we  were  to 
cooperate  with  the  Allies,  what  was  the  machinery  by  which  plans 
of  cooperation  could  be  carried  out? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  Chairman's 
question,  as  the  question  of  plans  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  roferring  to  plans  for  cooperation  with  the 
Allies  after  war  had  been  started.  Through  what  organization, 
through  what  machinery  in  the  department,  wore  these  plans  for 
cooperation  drawn  up? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  mean  definite  plans  written  down  on  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Definito  plans  for  cooperation  with  tho  Allies. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  to  know  just  who 
drew  up  definite  plans  and  put  them  on  paper,  covering  all  the  different 
details. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  cooperation  with  the  Allies. 

Admiral  Benson.  In  my  office,  tho  Offico  of  Operations,  the  policies 
and  general  way — call  it  a  plan  or  what  you  may — that  was  drawn 
up  in  my  office,  and  the  information  given  out  to  the  people  concerned, 
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for  their  oxocution.    If  you  remember,  we  sent  Admiral  Sims  abroad 
to  get  information  as  to  how  best  to  cooperate  in  case  we  wont  int- 
war,  and  to  got  the  idea  of  the  actual  conditions;  and  in  addition  t 
that  tliere  was  a  mission  that  camo  here,  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  the  early  part  of  April. 

Then  later  on,  wuen  Mr.  Balfour  came  and  the  British  and  From;, 
sent  their  missions  over  horo  with  their  naval  and  military  repre- 
sontatives. 

They  had  their  naval  attaches  hero.  We  gave  the  attaches  of  th< 
Allies  ofRcos  in  the  department,  gave  them  free  access  to  all,  nnd  had 
daily  conforencos  with  them,  and  we  were  seeking  information  from 
every  possible  source.  We  had  our  attaches  abroad  in  addition  to 
Admiral  Sims  in  London,  and  our  actions  and  operations  wore  gov- 
erned by  the  situation  as  it  developed  from  day  to  day,  with  the  deter- 
mined and  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  cooperate 
to  the  very  fullest  with  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  planning  section  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  plans  for  cooperation  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
no  regular  planning  section  in  the  Office  of  Operations  until  very 
much  later.  We  had  ono  or  two  officers  there  to  try  and  gradually 
build  up  a  planning  section.  We  were  so  short  of  officers  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  organize  a  planning  section.  We  wore  so  very 
hard  up  for  officers  and  the  domand  for  them  in  other  places  was  so 
great  that,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  did  not  carry  out  tho  law  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  my  office.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could,  because 
tho  situation  was  so  urgent  and  so  necessary  in  overy  direction  that  1 
did  what  I  thought  was  best  for  the  situation  as  it  developed. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  and  Houso  Naval  Committees  knew 
the  conditions,  and  that  I  was  not  carrying  out  the  law  of  Congress 
fully  in  that  respect,  but  that  I  was  building  up  an  organization  a? 
rapidly  as  possiblo,  and  as  rapidly  as  I  could  got  officers  to  take  the 
various  duties.  I  tried  to  replace  the  regular  officers  with  roservp 
officors  as  fast  as  I  could,  so  that  every  regular  officer  could  be  detailed 
for  active  duty  with  the  fleet  or  in  training  reservos  or  in  other 

{)laces.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  boon 
aid  on  the  question  of  plans  simply  because  the  situation  as  it 
existed  and  as  it  was  developed  and  carried  out  is  not  understood, 
and  that  this  question  of  plans  which,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  is  rather 
moro  or  less  indefinite,  has  been  unduly  emphasized  by  Admiral  Sims 
in  his  letter. 

•  The- Chairman.  There  was  an  emergency  appropriation  mado 
immediately,  or  shortly,  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  was 
thore  not  ? ' 
Admiral  Benson.  In  February,  I  think,  sir. 

Tho  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  in  March,  1917,  for 
tho  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  this  emergency  appro- 
priation? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Tho  Chairman.  If  you  did  give  any  such  instructions,  are  they  not 
available  in  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  I  gave  any  written  instructions. 
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Hu>  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  rocall  giving  any  instructions? 
Vdmiral  Benson'.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  Was  not  something  done  about  utilizing  this 
erg^ncy  appropriation? 

Vdmiral  Benson.  The  question  w  as  always  under  discussion,  and 
were  oarrving  out  the  ]>olicies  and  ideas—  call  it  plans  or  whatever 
u  mav.  ftut  as  I  understand  a  plan  and  its  use,  I  can  not  recall 
finitely.  We  had,  as  I  said  before,  memoranda.  We  had  fre- 
ent  conferences  and  discussions,  and  my  assistants  were  con- 
mtly  submitting  recommendations — I  suppose  would  cover  your 
*a  of  a  plan  to  mean— and  all  that.  But  to  say  that  just  at  any 
finite  time  I  gave  any  order  for  a  definite  plan  or  anything  of  that 
nd,  1  simply  can  not  recall  it.  I  do  know  that  everything  was 
i>ving  along  uniformly,  and  that  when  the  war  broke  we  were  pre- 
tre«i  to  carry  out  the  part  we  could  fully  with  all  we  had,  and  did 
rrv  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  when  this  appropriation  was  made 
id  you  were  informed  that  it  was  made,  you  laid  out  some  plan, 
id  you  not,  on  which  to  expend  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  we  had  very  definite  policies;  but  whether 
e  just  simply  drew  up  a  plan,  as  1  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
in  not  say  just  now  wnether  it  was  all  written  out  and  spread  out 
here  everyone  could  see.  We  did  know  what  we  were  going  to  do 
nd  how  to  do  it,  and  everyone  concerned  with  the  policy  was  properly 
iformed. 

The  Cu airman.  Do  you  recall  what  arrangements  you  made  for 
tilizing  this  emergency  appropriation? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  getting  the  information  so 
hat  you  could  give  it  to  us  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  sir.  I  do  not  think  I 
ould. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  before  or  imme- 
liately  after  our  entry  into  the  war  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
mtisubmarine  warfare? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  we  had  a  very  definite  plan  as  to  what 
.vould  he  done  at  all  of  our  ports.  For  instance,  as  I  stated  yesterdav 
kvnh  regard  to  defensive  areas,  and  how  we  would  station  our  dif- 
ferent guns,  where  we  would  place  nets,  and  even' thing  of  that  kind; 
all  of  those  details  were  carefully  attended  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  instructions  to  anyone  to  prepare 
such  plans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  as  I  gave  instructions  to  prepare 
such  plans:  but  I  gave  instructions  as  to  what  to  do,  and  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  those  policies,  1  take  it,  prepared 
\>lans. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  vou  gave  instructions  what  to  do. 
Did  vou  not  have  to  have  some  plan  before  you  did  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  left  that  to  my  subordinates,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  left  it  to  them  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Did  you 
not  draw  up  some  plans  for  taking  care  of  that  matter?  It  was 
(vrtainly  a  very  critical  matter. 
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Admiral  Benson.  As  I  say,  as  I  understand  plans,  I  can  not  t<-' 
you  whether  I  gave  them  definite  instructions  or  not.  I  kept  thru 
informed  as  to  what  my  policies  were,  and  left  them  to  carry  out  tL 
details  of  it.  But  to  say  that  I  directed  them  positively  to  clefiniu-b 
prepare  plans,  I  can  not  possibly  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then  was  it  purely  a  haphazard  proposition  '•: 
your  part? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  it  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  your  duty  as  Chief  of  Operations  '< 
tell  them  to  draw  up  some  plans? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  my  duty  to  handle  the  situation  and  : 
see  that  it  was  properly  handled,  and  that  the  proper  steps  wer, 
taken  to  meet  the  situation,  which  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  involve  a  direction  to  them  u 
draw  up  plans  for  meeting  the  submarine  situation  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Certainly  it  would,  and  I  believe  plans  we* 
drawn  up  to  deal  with  it;  but  to  tell  you  that  I  gave  the  direct  orde 
to  do  it,  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  give  such  a  direct  order,  would  it  no 
be  in  the  records  of  tne  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  necessarily.  I  might  have  given  a  verba' 
order  to  Admiral  McKcan  or  to  Capt.  Pratt. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  gave  such  ar 
order  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Written  or  verbal  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not.  I  do  know  the  situation  was  prop 
erlv  and  efficiently  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Were  such  plans  prepared? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall  whether  they  were  or  not.  I 
could  not  state  that,  whether  they  were  in  the  form  that  I  under- 
stand you  want  plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  was  anv 
tangible,  definite  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  we  had  very  de- 
finite policies.  We  knew  what  we  had  to  accomplish.  The  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  subordinates  as  to  what  we  were  going  to 
accomplish,  and  how  we  were  going  to  handle  all  the  forces  and  al) 
the  facilities  we  had,  and  they  were  properly  and  efficiently  carried 
out,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  prepared  was  accomplished, 
and  that  was  my  duty;  but  as  to  goin<*  into  the  details  

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  giving  the  committee  any  information 
to  state  that  it  was  properly  and  efficiently  carried  out.  W^e  want 
to  know  how  it  was  properly  and  efficientlv  carried  out. 

Admiral  Benson.  All  I  can  say  is  to  refer  you  to  the  results. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  always  shows. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  the  limit  to  which  I  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  committee  are  en- 
titled to  information  as  to  how  it  was  done  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  As  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  you  must 
have  all  the  records  available,  have  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  are  in  the  department,  or  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  plan,  if  any  such 
there  was  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  will  ask  Capt.  Pratt,  if  I  mav,  because  he  was 

ally  in  charge  of  that  particular  thing.    May  T  ask  to  refer  the 

alter  to  (  apt.  Pratt,  because  he  was  the  one? 
The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  committee 
you  c  an  find  it,  and  if  not  please  inform  the  committee  of  that  fact. 
Admiral  Benson.  J  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  all  the  necessary 

•»ps  were  taken.    Whether    plans  were  prepared  or  not,  that  I  can 
»t  state  definitely,  under  oath,  that  I  gave  any  definite  instruction 
a  definite  way  at  a  definite  time,  at  this  length  of  time.    It  would 

^  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  What  definite  plans  were  ever  drawn  up? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information.  I  can  not 
II  you  that  now.  I  assume  that  there  were.  I  know  that  all  that 
as  necessary  was  done,  and  that  is  all  I  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  if  such  plans  were  drawn  up 
hrther  they  were  ever  put  into  execution  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  purposes  that  any  plan  would  have  aceom- 
lished,  were  accomplished.  J  assume  that  as  they  went  out,  as  the 
olicies  went  out  to  my  subordinates,  what  we  had  of  a  planning  sec- 
ion  drew  up  the  necessary  plans  or  memoranda  or  instructions,  or 
rhatever  you  wish  to  call  them.  I  do  know  that  the  object  for  which 
ie  were  struggling,  was  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  But  without  any  initiative  on  your  part  or  any 
nformation  about  whether  it  was  accomplished  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  policies  of  the  operations 
it  ere  directed  and  initiated  practically  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  how  they  were  directed  and  in- 
tiated,  and  you  do  not  give  me  any  information  about  it. 

Admiral  Benson.  By  instructions  to  my  assistants  and  subordi- 
lates;  and  I  can  not  give  it  in  any  further  detail.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
an  not,  but  mv  memory  is  such,  and  the  task  that  I  had  to  perform 
»  as  such,  that  1  can  not  go  into  detail  and  give  you  these  exact  facts, 
jnder  oath,  and  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  feel  that  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement  did  you  reach  with  the  British 
and  French  commanders  in  the  western  Atlantic  during  the  early  days 
of  April,  1917? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  we  would  be  responsible  for  an  area,  I  think 
it  was  from  50  degrees  west  longitude,  covering  the  North  Atlantic, 
taking  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  going  then  westward  into  the  Carib- 
bean, and  then  down  to  the  north  boundary  of  Columbia,  including 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  course;  and  then  that  we  would  hold  cruisers 
in  readiness  to  pursue  raiders;  in  case  one  appeared  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  particularly  in  that  area;  that  we  would  look  out  for  an  area 
on  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  extending  from  5  degrees  south  latitude  and 
olf  the  coast  some  distance — I  have  forgotten  how  far — and  extending 
down  parallel  with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  Ja  Plata.  And  I  also,  as  I  recall  it,  agreed  to  send  some  sub- 
marines or  vessels  to  Halifax  in  case  they  were  needed.  We  agreed  to 
sond  some  small  craft  to  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  also  to  send 
two  colliers,  I  think  it  was,  loaded  with  wheat  and  other  material  for 
the  French  government;  and  as  I  recall  it,  we  agreed  to  let  both  gov- 
ernments have  certain  guns.  The  French,  I  think,  we*gave  100  (3- 
pounders,  or  guns  of  small  caliber,  for  their  fishing  fleet. 
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As  T  say,  they  requested  two  destroyers  to  be  sent  over,  and  v.  - 
sent  six,  which  left,  J  think,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  got  over  th»r- 
on  the  4th  of  May.    Whether  we  had  any  understanding  about  tf 
conditions  in  the  Pacific,  ]  think  there  was  some  und  erst  and  in; 
whether  it  is  in  the  written  memoranda  or  not  T  can  not  rem II.  as  t 
the  helping  out  in  the  Pacific.    As  you  know,  the  British  had  a  force 
an  antiraiding  force,  you  might  call  it— operating  on  the  west  coast  < ' 
South  America  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  comply  with  all  the  requests  of  the^ 
admirals  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so;  we  did  eventually.  There  was  son*? 
delay  in  getting  the  small  craft  over  to  the  French  coast,  and  I  do  iw 
think  the  suhmarines  were  sent  to  Halifax  until  some  time  later 
In  fact,  I  can  not  recall  all  the  details  about  the  submarines,  hecau^ 
the  understanding  was  that  they  would  always  be  kept  there  in  ca.<^ 
of  need,  as  I  now  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  take  up  the  question  of  fighting  th»; 
submarine  menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so,  as  I  remember.  I  Ho  nor 
think  that  phase  of  it  was  brought  up. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Mayo  stated  that  they  did. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  maybe  they  .did.  I  am  simply  giving:  you 
the  best  of  my  memory,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  that  from  this  meeting  any- 
thing in  particular  was  done  about  the  submarine  menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  were  doing  everything  we  could  to  get 
small  craft  ready  for  them,  and  we  were  at  that  time  practically 
using  all  of  the  small  craft  that  were  available  to  guara  our  own 
coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  from  what  happened  at  this  meeting 
vou  do  not  feel  that  they  made  any  particular  recommendation^ 
about  the  submarine  menace  i 

Admiral  Benson.  The  French  were  very  urgent  in  their  recom- 
mendations about  our  helping  them  out  over  there:  and  whether  thf- 
question  was  broached  as  to  whether  we  would  later  on  scwJ  more 
aestrovers  or  not.  I  mean  whether  thev  asked  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  do  know  that  the  decision  was  arrived  at  that  we  would 
send  over  destroyers  as  fast  as  they  were  ready  to  go  over,  which  we 
did. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  recall  that  any  special  stress  was 
laid  on  the  critical  submarine  situation  that  existed  at  the  time  > 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  discussed,  as  to  just  what  further 
action  we  were  requested  to  take.  I  can  not  answer  that.  no.  That 
was  always  uppermost,  and  I  can  not  recall  just  when  and  where  it 
was  discussed.  That  was  always  uppermost,  and  was  always  bein>? 
discussed  by  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  vour  impression  that  these  allied  admirals 
were  prepared  for  the  full  measure  of  cooperation  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  give  in  fighting  the  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so;  but  those  things  seemed  to  be  most 
urgent  then,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  the  full  and  final 
policy  of  cooperation  had  not  been  decided  on.  We  were  approach- 
ing the  subject  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and  that  was  one  of  the  steps 
in  the  development. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  Admiral  Sims  notified  of  the  results  of  this 
inference  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  was.  I  know  that  Admiral  Brown- 
iiT  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  British  Admiralty,  and  whether  we  sent 
iu»  or  not  I  would  be  unable  to  recall  now,  but  Admiral  Sims  must 
«v<»  known  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  do  not  recall  giving  him  special  infor- 
mation ahout  it  yourself? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  recall  those 
It-tails. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  given  any  specific  information  about  the 
lepartment 's  plans  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  all  those  records  have  been  submitted, 
sir.  Chairman,  and  I  will  simply  have  to  go  over  the  records  to 
•e fresh  mv  memory. 

I  feel  tnis,  that  Admiral* Sims  was  given  all  the  information  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  to  properly  perform  his  duties. 
He  was  sent  over  there  to  obtain  information  and  to  keep  the  de- 
partment informed  as  far  as  he  could,  and  naturally  we  would  ex- 
pect him  to  make  such  recommendations.  Whether" he  was  directly 
instructed  to  make  recommendations,  I  could  not  say,  because  if 
Admiral  Sims  had  any  written  instructions  I  never  saw  them.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  this  hearing,  Admiral  Sims  was  sent  over  more  by 
the  Secretary  and  not  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  order  to  keep  fully  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  he  should  have  been  informed,  should  he  not,  of  all  the 
department's  plans  and  policies? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  got  all  the  information  he  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sont  over  there. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  what  information  he  got? 
Admiral  Benson.  Of  course  I  could  not  tell  just  what  informa- 
tion; but  ho  was  kept  sufficiently  informed;  that  is  all  I  could  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  general  ordors  that  ho  should 
t>e  informed  of  every  policy  and  plan  that  the  department  put 
out  i 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  What  I 
said  was  this:  Officers'  messages  were  brought  to  me  every  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  possible  I  might  have  said,  "Well,  now,  be  careful  that 
Admiral  Sims  is  kept  informed  of  whatever  we  do  here  as  far  as 
possible."  It  is  very  probable  that  I  did.  In  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  I  very  probably  did. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  recall  giving  any  such  specific 
instructions  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  those  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  should  have  been  kept  in  touch 
with  the  situation  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  any  further  than  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  just  how  far  he  was. 

Admiral  Benson.  Ho  was  sufficiently  kept  informed  to  satisfy 
the  situation.  I  was  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  was  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  your  opinion  he  was  sufficiently 
informed,  but  just  how  much  he  "was  informed  you  do  not  know? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  but  I  was  responsible  for  Operations 
what  was  going  on,  and  in  my  opinion  as  the  responsible  ofhV*? 
with  the  responsibility  which  I  had,  I  maintain  that  in  my  opinio 
ho  was  sufficiently  informed.    It  satisfied  my  requirements,  ami  i 
think  that  was  alf  that  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  much  that  was  you  do  not  know  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Just  to  what  extent  it  was,  I  do  not  know.  Tv 
details  of  it  T  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Simply,  you  felt  that  what  you  did  was  satis- 
factory '! 

Admiral  Benson.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  of  it;  yes,  sir;  and  I  «^ 
the  responsible  party  for  it,  and  I  assume  and  take  all  that  rosjKHK- 
bility. 

The  Chairman.  A  short  time  back  you  referred  to  plans  for  atta<  V 
ing  enemy  submarine  bases.  Does*  that  refer  to  blockading  the 
enemy's  bases* 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  hear  that  last  word. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  refer  to  blockading  enemy  bases  * 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  referred  more  particularly  to  attack]^ 
them  and  trying  to  rake  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  department  scheme,  was  there  hot, 
to  blockade  them  bv  sending  certain  old  battleships  over  and  sinkin: 
them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  plan  was  submitted,  I  think,  by  Admiral 
Mayo  when  he  went  over.    That  was  given  up. 

"The  Chairman.  That  was  afterwards  given  up,  was  it  not  ( 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  department 
toward  the  recommendations  made  by  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  comply  with  them  in  as  far  as,  in  our  judg- 
ment, they  would  accomplish  the  purpose  we  wanted  to  accomplish, 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  or  policy  of  aiding  the  Allies.  He 
was  given  every  possible  assistance  consistent  with  that  policy . 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  did.    You  said,  "Did  he  have  the  entire 
confidence,"  did  you  not? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  were  the  recommendations  he  made 
after  conferring  with  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  not  immediately 
adopted  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Simply  because  the  department  did  not  con- 
sider that  it  was  advisable  and  best  to  do  it.  Admiral  Sims  was  not 
responsible  for  these  things.  He  was  only  over  there  to  get  infor- 
mation and  to  give  us  the  situation.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the 
final  outcome  of  the  situation,  and  we  had  a  thousand  and  one  pro- 
blems here  at  home  that  we  had  to  solve,  and  the  whole  field  had  to 
be  gone  over,  and  all  the  various  elements  had  to  be  weighed,  and  the 
final  conclusion  arrived  at;  and  in  the  final  wind-up,  the  best  distri- 
bution of  material  and  personnel  and  ever}' thing  else  shoidd  be  in 
accordance  with  that  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  home  problems  as  important  as  the 
problems  in  the  field  ? 
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* 

Admiral  Benson.  Whether  they  were  as  important  or  not,  they 
td  a  decided  bearing  not  only  upon  the  home  problems,  but  the 
>me  problems  had  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  information  than  that 
hieh  vou  obtained  from  Admiral  Sims  about  problems  in  the  field? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  got  practically  all  of  our  information,  except 
hat  may  have  come  through  the  embassies  and  in  different  other 
ays ;  because  Admiral  Sims  was  in  a  position— well,  we  probably 
M  some  through  attaches.  When  I  went  over  in  1917,  1  put  all  of 
le  attaches  practically  under  Admiral  Sims  so  that  all  information 
ent  through  his  office  after  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  was  not  the  principal  infor- 
i  at  ion  you  got  about  matters  in  the  field  gotten  from  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  our  principal  source,  although  we  got 
ome  from  the  French  and  some  also  from  the  Italians.  They  had 
it t aches  in  Washington,  and  we  got  some  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  admiral  was  the  principal  source  from 
vhich  you  derived  your  information,  was  he  not! 
Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  your  full  confidence  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  spite  of  that,  some  of  his  recommendations 
wore  not  immediately  followed  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  decidedly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were,  however,  in  almost  all  instances  fol- 
lowed  at  a  later  period,  were  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  all  of  them  were. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones,  at  least,  to  which  he  has  referred  in  his 
letter  of  January  7,  1920,  were  followed  at  a  later  period,  were  they 
not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Take  the  question  of  personnel;  that  was  fol- 
lowed later  on,  because,  as  time  went  on  and  wo  got  in  trained  re- 
servos,  for  instance,  we  were  able  to  give  him  more,  but  for  the  time 
being  he  did  not  get  more  because,  in  my  opinion,  I  did  not  think 
that  the  distribution  of  officers  could  be  very  well  changed  then  from 
what  it  was.    Those  things  came  to  me,  and  I  weighed  the  situation 
carefully,  and  I  felt  that  the  distribution  of  personnel  that  was  made 
was  for  the  purpose,  for  the  cause  that  we  had.    The  duties  that 
were  expected  of  Admiral  Sims  could  relatively  be  performed  with 
what  personnel  he  had  just  as  we  were  performing  our  duties  here 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  in  the  battleships,  and  everywhere 
else,  with  reduced  personnel.    That  was  mv  opinion.    That  was  my 
decision,  and  that  was  the  action  that  was  taken,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  the  admiral  was  furnished 
with  sufficient  assistance  over  there  at  the  beginning? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  not  supplied  with  all  the  assistance  that 
it  would  have  been  desirable  for  him  to  have  had,  had  we  had  a  full 
complement  of  officers,  and  complete  personnel.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  think  he  had  all  that  we  could  give  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  one  assistant  at  the  start  was 
sufficient  for  him  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  say,  I  think  under  the  circumstances,  and 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent  over  there.    Admiral  Sims  was 
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not  sent  over  there  to  command  a  big  force,  or  anything  of  tlwkiil 
He  was  sent  over  there  to  get  information,  and  he  being  a  fla<roftifJ 
an  aid  was  sent  along  with  him.  which  is  ordinarily  the  cas<\  1 
had  an  attach.6  over  there  with  the  regularly  organized  foro  r| 
office,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  sent  over  thcrr  1 3 
consider  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  had  ample  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  his  cables  and  letters  of  protest  sa\  J 
that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely.    I  do  not  admit  that  Admiral  sj 
had  any  right  to  insist  on  the  department  varying  from  its  poIkJ 
and  decisions.    All  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  us  the  information,  ij 
it  was  the  department's  function,  which  it  exercised,  to  use  ii 
information  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  thereby  vou  could  get  fuller  informal 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  for  the  department  to  decide,  amiti 
department  did  so  decide.  Not  that  it  might  not  have  been  well  f* 
him  to  have  had  it;  but  on  the  basis  of  the  force  we  had,  it  wasti 
best  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Which  depended  largely  on  this  information 
Admiral  iSims  was  to  secure  and  did  secure? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  say,  I  think  we  met  the  situation  as 
we  could.    That  covers  as  far  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  feel  that  one  or  two  or  three  mo 
officers  could  have  been  sent  over  to  him  immediately  when  he  nia* 
the  request  for  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  might  have  been:  but  as  a  rule  AdminS 
vSims  nearly  always  asked  for  particular  officers.  He  was  more  in- 
sistent on  the  particular  officers,  as  I  recall  it,  than  he  was  on  son* 
additional  assistance.  Capt.  Pratt  was  one  of  the  officers  he  wantr: 
He  was  in  my  office.  I  was  already  terribly  handicapped  with  \b. 
problems  I  had  to  solve,  and  to  control  the  whole  situation,  and! 
did  not  let  him  go. 

There  were  other  officers  Admiral  Sims  always  wanted:  and 'm 
always  named  the  officer.  He  did  not  leave  it  to  me  or  the  BureaJ 
of  Navigation  to  send  him  such  assistance  as  might  possibly  ha\3 
been  given  him. 

And  later  on,  I  decided  to  send  him  other  officers  that  he  did  n# 
ask  for,  which  I  understand  did  not  meet  with  Admiral  Sims's 
proval:  but  as  the  responsible  officer,  I  summed  up  the  situation  an; 
took  the  action  that  I  did,  to  best  meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course,  if  he  could  not  have  Capt.  Pratt 
Admiral  Sims  would  not  have  liked  to  have  some  one  to  take  tL 
place  of  Capt.  Pratt  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Just  as  fast  as  the  situation  would  permit  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  you  couic 
have  sent  them  over  earlier ? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  a  certain  number:  not  too  many.  I  would 
not  have  always  sent  as  many  as  he  asked  for,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  he  had  one  and  asked  to  have  one  mon 
you  would  have  sent  that,  would  you  not,  if  you  could? 

Admiral  Benson.  X  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  when  I  went  in  his  office  in  London,  compared  with  my  situation 
at  home. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when? 
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Admiral  Benson.  In  1017. 

The  Chairman.  What  date? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  November,  I  think,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  that  the  department  

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  that  for  the  situation  at  that  time,  he 

verv  well  supplied.  That  was  my  impression. 
The  Chairman.  Showing  that  by  that  time  the  department  had 
ali zed  that  he  needed  more  men,  and  sent  them  over? 
Admiral  Benson.  The  department  at  all  times  had  a  realization  of 
e  situation,  and  did  even-thing  they  could  to  meet  it.  I  can  not 
Unit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Admiral  Sims  had  anv  just  cause  for 
iticism  of  the  Navy  Department.  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the 
tuation  

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  admit  

Senator  Pittman.  Please,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  tho  witness  finish  his 
iswer. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  has  finished  his  answer. 
Senator  Pittman.  No;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  there 
h*»n  you  interrupted  him. 

The* Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  him  finish. 

Senator  Pittman.  As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  am  more 
Uerested  in  the  admiral  s  testimonv  than  I  am  in  the  other  admiral's 
uestions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  vou  will  listen  to  the  questions  and  the 
nswers,  you  will  find  that  tney  will  bring  out  some  valuable  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  PrmiAX.  I  am  sitting  here  listening,  and  several  times  the 
Umiral  has  been  interrupted  right  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  I 
hink  the  record  will  disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  Senator  Pittman  wants  you  to  finish 
his  statement  that  you  were  making.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
lot  finished  it. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  that  I  can  not  admit  and  do  not  admit 
:hat  Admiral  Sims  had  any  just  cause  

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  said  that. 

Admiral  Benson  ^continuing).  For  criticism  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  not  sending  him  the  proper  personnel  over  there,  and  I 
question  in  my  own  mind  whether  he  would  have  done  it  had  he  been 
fullv  acquainted  with  the  actual  situation  that  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  he  would  have  asked  for  men  enough  to 
cam*  out  the  work  which  he  had  to  carry  out? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  would  have  appreciated  the  situation,  I 
think,  and  not  have  been  so  insistent. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  have  given  you  less  information  on 
that  account  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  gave  us  all  the  information  that  we 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  But  his  letters  repeatedly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  short-handed,  and  rould  not  get  what  he  wanted. 

Admiral  Benson.  Exactly  so:  but  I  think  with  what  he  had.  he 
jrave  us  all  the  information  we  really  could  have  wanted.  For 
instance,  we  never  got  a  plan  from  over  there:  they  never  submitted 
a  definite  plan  of  action  in  any  way  to  us.  until  we  got  our  planning 
section  over  there,  which  I  arranged  for  when  I  was  over  there,  with 
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the  British  Admiralty.  The  question  of  an  inter-allied  n*i 
was  initiated  by  me,  and  it  was  practically  under  my  advi 
that  that  was  formed.  Admiral  Sims  came  to  me.  *  I  thi 
him  if  he  attended  the  daily  meetings  of  the  British  Acini 
he  said  no,  hut  he  would  like  very  much  to.  I  arrange 
details  for  him.  I  could  have  arranged  for  Admiral  Sims  1 
an  office;  as  Admiral  Jellicoe  said  he  would  build  addition  a 
the  Admiralty  to  get  them  closer  together;  and  a  lot  of  thij 
that  character.  I  think  we  got  all  the  information  we  re*: 
or  could  properly  use;  and  as  I  said,  I  was  the  responsible  < 
I  sized  up  tne  situation  and  made  my  decisions,  and  I  h< 
Admiral  Sims  had  known  and  appreciated  the  situation  01 
a  great  deal  of  this  that  he  has  complained  of  would  not 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  Admiral  Sims's  reconu 
about  the  battleships  was  acted  on  at  once? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  it  was  not.  That  was  another  cas 
I  had  the  responsibility,  and  I  assumed  it,  and  I  acted  01 
judgment  in  tnat  matter,  and  I  felt  that  the  responsibility 
me  for  our  own  national  defense  was  first.  That  was  m\ 
safeguard  America's  interests.  That  was  my  first  duty, 
of  any  other  duty,  of  humanity  or  anything  else,  and  that  w 
the  underlying  motive  in  all  the  actions  tnat  I  took. 

Another  thing,  we  needed  the  battleships  on  this  side  fo: 
purposes,  and  to  put  the  armed  guards  on  board  merchf 
and  for  the  general  expansion  of  the  Navy,  in  addition  to  t 
gical,  and  future  reserves  that  I  have  already  referred  to ;  < 
that  we  could  aid  the  Allies,  aid  the  general  cause  better,  a 
same  time  safeguard  America's  interests,  by  the  course  th 
sued;  and  I  can  only  refer  to  the  results  as  to  whether  my  j 
was  right  or  not. 

It  has  been  referred  to  and  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tha 
went  oyer  there  I  realized  the  necessity  for  sending  them  c 
immediately  did  it,  implying  that  my  judgment  had  been 
the  beginning.    That  is  not  the  case.    In  my  position  it  was  i 
for  me  to  view  the  whole  world  situation,  not  only  what  was 
at  the  time,  but  what  might  take  place  after  this  war  was  ov 
had  in  view  the  possibilities  that  might  come  after  the  war, 
ditions  that  our  Navy  might  be  left  in,  etc.;  and  I  did  not  fe 
would  be  warranted  in  leaving  our  Navy  in  such  position  that 
not  look  out  for  America  s  interests,  unless  the  situation  ov 
was  very  desperate. 

Another  thing,  I  always  had  this  thing  in  mind.  We  were  gi 
getting  our  troops  in  France,  and  if  a  forced  peace  had  been 
on,  or  if  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Allies  had  oeen  accomplisl 
our  troops  had  been  left  in  France  and  we  had  not  sumcie/ 
force  to  protect  their  return  to  America,  that  would  be  unpar 
in  me  as  the  responsible  naval  authority,  to  allow  such  a  cond 
arise. 

That  has  another  very  important  bearing  on  this  question 
was  only  when  I  went  to  London  and  had  close  ana  intimt 
ferences  with  the  British  Admiralty,  in  which  I  advanced  m 
and  my  reasons,  and  with  which  they  as  I  recall  it  were  hea 
sympathy,  and  all,  that  I  agreed  to  let  them  come  over.  Ant 
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that  reason,  determinedly,  that  I  did  not  send  them  over  in  the 
nnin^.  To  begin  with,  I  said  that  I  would  not  under  any  circum- 
n"os  send  them  until  I  got  a  statement  from  them  that  they  thought 
as.  necessary,  and  it  was  with  that  idea.  That  covers  the  whole 
at  ion  of  the  battleships. 

'lie  On  airman.  But  had  not  Admiral  Sims  been  having  these 
»e  questions  under  discussion  in  conversations  with  the  British 
aiiraltv,  and  did  he  not  have  the  same  information  that  you  got? 

uimiral  Benson.  He  may  have  had  the  same  information  

"be  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute,  Admiral,  until  I  finish  my  question, 
ase. 

Vdmiral  Benson.  I  beg  vour  pardon. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  did  lie  not  convey  the  results  of  his  finding 
the  department  before  you  came  over?  • 
Vdmiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  he  was  very  urgent  in  regard  to 
*  battleships,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  had  already  recommended  sending  them 
er  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  had  said  that  they  would  like  to  have  them. 
ie  reason  was,  they  wanted  to  put  certain  of  their  ships  out  of  com- 
ission,  as  they  were  short  of  men  and  officers;  and  for  other  reasons. 
\at,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  give  as  one  of  your  principal  reasons  for 
»t  sending  them  over  earlier,  that  you  wanted  to  have  them  on  this 
Je  to  protect  our  troops  and  bring  them  back  after  the  war? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  simply  tried  to  cover  the  whole  field,  Mr. 
huirman.  as  to  whv  I  came  to  that  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  \Yas  not  that  a  little  premature? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  did  it  refer  to?  It  referred  to  bringing 
iem  over  after  the  war,  after  Germany  had  whipped  the  Allies? 

Admiral  Benson.  Suppose  that  a  forced  peace  had  been  made, 
m  ed  on  the  Allies,  and  we  had  not  taken  part  in  it :  or  suppose  that 
nev  had  been  defeated,  and  the  British  Meet  had  been  defeated, 
rit\\  our  troops  in  France,  what  would  have  been  the  result  * 

The  Chairman.  How  would  a  forced  peace  have  been  brought 
ibout  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  That  I  do  not  know. 
The  Chairman.  By  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  t 

Admiral  Benson.  *I  do  not  know.    Suppose  the  British  fleet  had 
been  defeated  ( 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much  chance  of  that, 
was  there,  after  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  in  my  mind  a  possibilit\-  of  it:  and 
it  was  that  possibility  that  I  had  to  face.  I  was  the  responsible  party, 
and  I  appreciated  the  responsibility  very  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  not  enough,  in  your  mind,  to  justify 
you  in  sending  additional  ships  over  so  that  the  Allies  should  not  be 
defeated,  was  it  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Later  on,  when  I  had  assurances,  I  was  willing 
to  do  it:  but  not  until  I  had  personally  investigated.  I  did  not  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  Admiral  Sims  s  judgment  and  in  his  decisions 
to  warrant  me  in  relieving  myself  of  that  grave  responsibility;  and  in 
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saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  Admiral  Sims's  judgment 
I  mean  to  say  that  I  was  the  responsible  head,  and  mine  wt* 
responsibility  that  I  could  not  pass  to  anybody  else  until  I 
investigated  and  satisfied  myself  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  forced  peace  had  come  during   the-  a 
months  after  our  entry  into  the  war,  would  it  not  probably  have 
rather  from  the  success  of  the  submarine  warfare  than  from  any  w 
way? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  so? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  h 
come  from  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  the  German  fleet? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  might  have  come  from  their  defeat  in  the  it 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  was  much  pr 
pect  of  its  coming  from  the  success  of  the  submarine  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  regard  that  as  a  very  critical  niac 
at  that  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  considered  it  as  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  a  very  critical  matter? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  very  critical.  You  might  say  that  it  * 
critical,  but  not  a  very  critical  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  after  Mr.  Hoover  had  returned  to  d 
country  in  April,  1917,  and  had  given  his  views  about  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  considered  it  a  very  serious  question,  bu: 
did  not  think  at  any  time  that  that  was  going  to  settle  tho  war:  ta 
that  was  going  to  end  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  if  it  had  been  successful  at 
they  had  succeeded  in  preventing  supplies  from  reaching  Englaa 
it  would  have  stoppod  tne  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  might  have  in  course  of  time;  but  it  woi 
have  been  a  good  long  while  before  it  did.  I  do  not  believe  ih 
ever  could  have  done  it,  in  my  professional  opinion  I  do  not  belie- 
they  over  would  have  been  able  to  have  forced  a  peace  by  the  actia 
of  the  submarine. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  at  least  alarmed  when  you  foua 
that  they  were  sinking  800,000  tons  of  shipping  in  April  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  alarmed,  because  the  situation  was  a  vcr 
serious  one. 

Tho  Chairman.  But  not  critical  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  said  that  it  was  critical,  but  not  very  critical 
I  do  not  say  it  was  very  critical. 

Tho  Chairman.  And  that  was  tho  attitude  of  tho  department  ova 
hero,  was  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  it  was  a  very  serious,  critical  situatio; 
but  they  did  not  fool  that  that  was  going  to  

The  Chairman.  Not  that  it  would  endanger  the  success  of  tht 
war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  very  scriouslv  affect  the  war;  but  thaf 
alone  would  not  force  an  end  of  tho  war.    t  never  felt  so. 

Tho  Chairman.  And  that  was  tho  attitudo  of  the  departmoui, 
was  it  ? 
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miral  Benson.  As  I  represented  it. 

p  Chairman.  Was  that  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary*? 

miral  Benson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Secre- 

vras. 

e  Chairman.  You  do  not  ? 
imiral  Benson.  I  do  not. 

.e  Chairman.  I  take  it  you  were  in  conference  with  him  on  such 
ors  ? 

Imiral  Benson.  That  may  all  be,  sir;  but  I  could  not  state  to 
what  the  Secretary's  attitude  was. 

le  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover  had  given  his  views  on  his  return  to 
country,  about  the  criticalness  of  the  situation,  had  he  not? 
dnural  Benson.  I  believe  he  had.  I  remember  being  present 
he  Council  of  National  Defense  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  gave  one 
ring,  but  I  do  not  recall  just  how  much  emphasis  he  laid  on  the 
marine.  It  was  more  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  food,  as 
call  it,  and  the  composition  of  our  flour,  and  the  percentage  of 
u.  and  so  on,  as  I  recall  his  hearing. 

V  Chairman.  I  think  his  statement  shows  that  he  had  laid  the 
iter  before  the  President  ? 
idmiral  Benson.  Yes. 

."he  Chairman.  And  I  think  other  officers  have  testified  that  the 
>artment  was  fully  cognizant  of  Mr.  Hoover's  opinions? 
Mmiral  Benson.  The  department,  I  think,  was  sufficiently  in- 
mod  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation;  yes. 
Hie  Chairman.  And  Admiral  Sims  had  fully  informed  you  of  the 
ucalness  of  the  situation,  had  he  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  had.  I  think  he  had  done  every- 
in»  that  could  possibly  have  been  expected  to  try  to  emphasize 
d  insist  on  it  in  every  way  possible.  1  think  he  fully  discharged 
» duty  in  regard  to  that  particular  phase  of  it. 
Tho  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  all  available  antisubmarine 
aft  was  sent  to  Europe  as  soon  as  they  could  have  been  sent  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Strictly  speaking,  I  think  they  were.  There 
ere  a  great  many  that  we  had  use  for  over  here,  but  I  think  as  fast 
i  vre  could  get  them  ready,  and  in  my  judgment  they  could  be 
)ared.  they  were  sent.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
iat,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  feel  that  if  all  the  vessels  had 
een  ready  when  the  war  broke  out,  that  that  would  be  the  case, 

lo  you? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  might  have  sent  more  destroyers — a  few 
aore;  but  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  sent  more  destroyers,  because 
I  felt  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  battleships; 
Die  battleships  were  brought  north  against  my  recommendation,  and 
I  felt  I  had  to  look  out  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  have  sent  gunboats? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  very  few,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  were  asked  for? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  several  of  the  gunboats  that  we  had,  if 
they  had  been  ready,  could  have  been  sent  over  to  Gibraltar  and  the 
other  places.   I  think  I  have  stated  that, 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  if  these  vessels  were  not  ready, 
why  they  were  not  ready  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  go  into  that  no 
think. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  go  into  it  what? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  policy  of  the  department 
available  light  craft  over  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 

Admiral  Benson.  All;  as  fast  as  we  could  spare  them  an 
over  there.    That  was  our  policy. 

The  Chairman.  As  fast  as  you  could  spare  them  anc 
over  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  to  send  everything  that  you  hi 
Admiral  Benson.  Not  everything  that  we  had;  no.  Fo 
take,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  seagoing  tugs,  for  one  th 
great  deal  has  been  said  about.  It  would  have  absolutely 
as  I  believe,  and  I  think  the  chairman  will  bear  me  out,  < 
here;  and  we  could  not  send  those  seagoing  tugs.  It  w 
crippled  out  munition  plants  in  New  England  and  prev 
getting  a  proper  supply  along  the  coast  of  coal,  and  I  woi 
recall  the  fact  that  the  Navy  practically  saved  the  fuel 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Eastport,  Me.,  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  there  was  a  coal  famine  at  1 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  those  tugs  and  those  other  ve 
more  needed  here,  and  did  more  good  for  the  Allies  by  p< 
the  service  that  they  did  here,  than  by  going  abroad?  1 
great  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me'  both  to  keep  thei 
send  them  abroad,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  thing  to  d 
keep  them  here  and  to  do  what  they  did;  that  in  that  ^ 
were  doing  good  to  the  cause  by  sending  them  abroad:  a 
not  feel  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  take  Admiral  Sims's  ad  vie 
because  he  sent  it.  1  did  not  think  so  then,  and  I  do  n 
so  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  convoy  system;  t 
some  delay,  was  there  not,  in  fully  entering  into  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  some  delay,  yes,  and  there  v 
difference  of  opinion.  That  was  a  very  important  que: 
decide;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  professional  opin 
that  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  had  ail  of  the  mercha 
been  provided  with  guns  and  with  armed  crews — proper  c: 
manning  those  guns — whether  in  the  long  run  we  would  n 
accomplished  just  about  as  much  by  sending  those  single  sh 
as  fast  as  we  could,  as  we  did  by  the  convoy.  There  is  a  very 
question  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  still  have  some  doubt 
mind  about  it.  We  did  eventually  do  it  because  the  weight  of 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  was  possibly  one  reas 
we  delayed  in  it;  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  one  of  the  principa. 
the  German  submarines  had  of  sinking  ships  was  by  the 
instead  of  the  torpedo. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the 
system  was  a  mistake  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  mistake;  bu 
it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  still  whether  they — of  course,  the  < 
as  carried  out  was  very  successful,  but  when  you  are  dcalin 
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t^tions  of  that  kind,  technical  questions,  technical  men  differ  in 

vi»wpoints,  and  are  bound  to. 
The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  a  great  number  of  vessels  sunk 
al  had  armed  guards  on  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  a  great  many  of  them.    But  I 
ink  most  of  those  were  sunk  in  convoy  or  with  convoy— a  great 
Aiiy  of  them,  at  anv  rate, 
riio  Chairman.  Did  they  not  mostly  go  in  convoy? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  armed  guard  was  no  protection 
«>m  attack  by  the  submarine  torpedo,  was  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  Very  little,  if  any.  But  torpedoes  do  not 
I  ways  strike,  sir,  and  vessels  going  singly  could  have  better  speed 
ml  better  maneuvering  powers.  It  is  a  fair  question  for  difference 
f  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  as  I  stated.  I  have  stated  mine  as  a 
professional  man  of  forty-odd  years  of  service. 

Trie  Chairman.  Do  you  not  feel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
•onvoy  system  was  adopted  later  on,  that  it  would  have  been  a  good 
dea  to  have  adopted  it  earlier  than  we  did  ?  Did  we  gain  anything 
jy  putting  off  its  adoption? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  did  not  put  it  off  very  long.  The  delay 
a  as  immaterial,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  we  adopt  it  in  full  force? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  July.  I  think  that  was  about  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  it  was  suggested  much  before  that.  I  do  not 
tlimk  there  was  anv  material  delay  in  adopting  it. 

The  Chairman,  t  think  it  was  suggested  early  in  June  or  May, 
w  as  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  in  May;  and  it  was  adopted  in  July;  and 
as  vessels  were  regularly  running,  I  do  not  think  that  is  such  a 
material  loss,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  the  recommendations  to  adopt  it, 
\n  view  of  the  fact  that  you  did  adopt  it  later  on,  were  justified, 
do  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that  they  were  justified;  but 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  Navy  Department,  or  that  I  as  the  technical 
head  of  it.  would  have  been  justified  in  adopting  that  or  any  other 
recommendation  of  such  vast  importance,  simply  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Admiral  Sims,  or  anyoody  else,  without  duo  considera- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  recommendations  of  Admiral  Sims, 
in  the  main,  adopted  in  the  end  after  a  certain  amount  of  delay  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  recall  just  how  many  were  or  how 
many  were  not.  But  I  will  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  depart- 
ment would  have  been  derelict  in  its  duty,  in  my  opinion,  even 
admitting  that  they  were  all  sound  and  right,  to  have  adopted 
recommendations  without  due  deliberation  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  were  in  great  need  of  ships  at  a  very 
critical  time  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Even  if  the  recommendations  were  absolutely 
perfect,  we  would  not  have  been  justified  in  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  specify  any  of  these  recommendations 
that  were  not  later  adopted '? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  pick  them  out  now,  Mr.  Chairing 
no,  I  can  not.  You  see,  I  had  to  deal  more  particularly  with  t Li 
principles  involved  and  the  policies.  It  is  impossible  for  me  u 
deal  with  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived  and  we  m-v 
adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  May  7,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  7,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room   ,  Senate 

Vice  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Fall,  Keyes,  and  Pittman. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Pittman,  I  understand  you  have  a  state- 
en  t  to  make  about  certain  questions  that  were  not  inserted  in  the 
cord  of  day  before  vesterday. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes.  In  the  first  place  I  notice  that  there  are 
rtain  purported  accounts  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter  on  yester- 
iv  contained  in  the  afternoon  papers  and  the  morning  papers.  I 
ill  state  that  I  gave  no  interview  to  the  press  on  the  subject  at  all, 
id  whatever  statement  they  made  with  regard  to  it  came  from 
•rtain  members  of  the  press  who  happened  to  be  present  yesterday, 
hen  we  were  discussing  this  matter.  Only  one  of  the  representa- 
ves  of  the  press  has  spoken  to  me  about  it— Mr.  Smith — and  I  told 
im  then  that  I  did  not  care  to  discuss  anything  connected  with  this 
latter  until  this  morning. 

The  particular  item  in  itself  has  no  very  serious  bearing  on  what  I 
ad  in  mind.  The  cause  of  the  discussion,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
ivolves  a  very  serious  matter,  and  that  is  an  absolute,  full,  and 
orrect  report  of  everything  that  transpires  at  tliis  hearing.  The 
ommittee  agreed  unanimously  that  there  should  be  no  changes  what- 
ver  in  the  proceedings  as  actually  taking  place  at  this  hearing,  ex- 
•ept  by  the  full  consent  of  the  committee,  and  at  various  times  when 
witnesses  desired  to  correct  their  statements,  either  by  eliminating 
•tTtain  things  or  adding  thereto,  the  chairman  and  myself  have  in 
»aeh  case  discussed  whether  or  not  it  was  simplv  a  change  in  verbiage 
ind  construction  or  whether  it  might  change  the  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  testimony,  and  wherever  it  might  possibly  change  the 
interpretation  of  the  testimony  we  have  refused  to  agree  to  any  such 
change. 

There  was  a  portion  of  the  colloquy  between  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  myself  omitted  from* the  printed  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  May  5.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact  before  or  during  the 
proceedings  yesterday,  or  I  would  have  called  attention  to  it.  The 
chairman  is  perfectly  right  in  the  conjecture  that  I  do  not  read  those 
hearings  that  I  listen  to. 

Upon  leaving  the  chamber  yesterday,  in  walking  along  the  hall,  I 
overheard  the  reporter  in  effect  state  to  the  chairman,  as  1  under- 
stood it,  "Shall  I  leave  out  that  portion  of  the  colloquy  to-day,  as  I 
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did  yesterday?"  I  will  state  that  that  was  my  first  intimation  thi 
there  was  any  portion  of  the  colloquy  on  the  preceding  day  left  <>q 
I  immediately  turned  and  asked  the  reporter  if  he  had  left  out  4a 
portion  of  the  colloquy  on  the  preceding  day  and  he  said  yes,  he  hi] 
and  that  that  was  noted  in  the  printed  record. 

I  stated  that  I  thought  he  had  no  authority,  as  an  official  report^ 
of  hearings  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  leave  anything  out  of  tlj 
record,  lie  stated  that  in  these  matters  he  had  to  take  his  order 
from  the  chairman,  or  depend  upon  what  the  chairman  desired  ij 
the  matter.  The  chairman  said,  <4I  desire  everything  to  go  in  thi 
record  ":  whereupon  the  reporter  said,  "Well,  I  asked  Mr.  Henrettj 
your  secretary,  about  it,  and  he  said.  'Leave  out  that  collixjq 
between  the  chairman  and  yourself,'  and  I  did  so,  and  noted  it." 

That  was  practically  all  that  took  place,  except  that  I  protestf 
against  anything  being  left  out  of  the  printed  record,  and  deruf; 
the  authority  of  the  chairman  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  no- 
material  to  the  proceedings. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  this,  in  repetition  of  what  I  said  yestenlai 
in  the  hall,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  within  the  authority  of  aui 
member  of  the  committee  to  eliminate  from  the  printed  record  any  (• 
the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  whether  it  be  considered  matcnt 
or  not .  There  are  other  reasons  for  it  than  its  materiality,  as  far  a>  it 
affects  this  committee,  that  the  press  comments  on  whatever  tab- 
place  here  ■ 

Senator  Ball.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  Wait  until  1  finish  this  sentence.  The  prey 
comments  on  what  takes  place  here,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  unfai: 
to  those  who  are  reporting  a  hearing  to  report  something  that  t hey 
may  consider  of  interest,  although  it  might  not  be  very  materia! 
ana  then  subsequently  find  that  it  was  not  available  in  the  printed 
record.  Personally  I  do  not  consider  that  the  particular  inciuVm 
that  brought  up  this  discussion  is  very  material  one  way  or  the  othtr 
It  is  not  that  at  all ;  but  we  have  simply  got  to  establish  as  a  commit  to 
whether  or  not  the  full  proceedings  are  going  to  be  accurately  and 
truthfully  transcribed  by  the  reporter,  or  whether  he  is  going  ti 
delete  certain  portions  of  it  by  instruction  of  the  chairman  or  the 
secretary  of  the  chairman  or  anyone  else.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  possible  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  am  willing  to  answer  Senator  Ball's  question 
I  simply  wanted  to  finish  my  statement  in  that  connection,  that  win 
all.  " 

Senator  Ball.  I  will  not  interrupt. 
Senator  Pittman.  No;  I  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Senator  Pittman,  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
committee  should  take  the  view  that  certain  matters  were  to  1* 
cut  out  of  the  testimony  they  would  have  the  right  to  see  that  that 
was  done.    This  committee,  however,  has  not  done  that. 

Senator  Pittman.  1  deny  that  right.  I  deny  that  the  majority 
of  this  committee  has  the  right  to  cut  out  any  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  question  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  decide.  This  committee  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
of  the  sort  and  has  not  done  it.  As  far  as  Mr.  Johnson,  the  shorthand 
reporter,  is  concerned,  1  think  he  is  quite  justified  in  taking  order? 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Tn  regard  to  this  particular  matter,  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
looting  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  me  whether  the  colloquy 
etwoen  Senators,  which  has  been  referred  to,  was  to  go  into  the 
e^ord.  I  told  him  that  it  was  to  eo  into  the  record.  Later  on,  late 
i  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Henretty  called  me  up,  or  rather  my  secretary 
ailed  me  up — I  had  left  the  Capitol — and  told  me  that  Secretary 
>Aiiiels  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  ana  for  me  to  call  him  up,  and  at  the 
ainc  time  Mr.  Henretty,  who  was  in  the  office,  spoke  to  me  about 
his  particular  matter  and  asked  me  whether  the  colloquy  was  to  go 
q.  Yesterday  when  I  was  talking  with  you,  Senator,  I  did  not 
ecall  this  talk  with  Mr.  Henretty,  as  it  did  not  seem  of  any  particular 
mportance.  I  told  him  to  put  in  your  questions,  but  as  tar  as  the 
•uhsequcnt  colloquy  was  concerned,  which  was  between  you  and 
senator  Ball  and  myself,  which  I  had  understood  at  the  time  was 
nformal,  that  that  should  be  left  out.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
)f  any  material  importance.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  any 
estimony  given  by  any  witness.  It  was  simply  a  conversation 
Detween  ourselves,  and  as  I  say,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  of  anv  par- 
ticular importance.  The  record  shows  that  there  was  such  a  colloquy, 
and  the  record,  of  course,  is  open  to  anyone  to  read.  If  anyone  nad 
objected  or  should  object,  it  was  open*  to  him  to  get  the  testimony 
fn»m  the  shorthand  reporter  and  have  it  put  in  the  record. 

Aa  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  always  talked  over  anything,  and 
have  not  made  any  changes  without  general  consent,  and  that 
could  have  been  done.  It  simply  did  not  strike  me  as  a  matter  of 
any  particular  consequence.  1  do  not  think  any  such  case  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  and  there  is  certainly  no- 
chance  for  any  such  thing  occurring  again.  It  was  possibly  a  mis- 
take on  my  part,  but  it  was  simply  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  of  no 
particular  "importance. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  chairman  con- 
sidered it  of  no  particular  importance. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  yourself  considered  it  of  any 
great-  importance — the  actual  matter. 

Senator  Pittman.  Only  to  the  extent  that  I  have  stated. 
The  Chairman.  And  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
Senator  Pittman.  But  there  is  one  thing,  I  think  we  should  hold 
to  our  policy  of  compelling  the  reporter,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to 
transcribe  whatever  takes  place,  and  then  if  there  are  any  matters 
that  we  want  to  agree  on  eliminating  from  the  record,  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  subscribe  to  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  do  that.  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  was 
justified  in  not  doing  so  where  I  had  told  him  to  leave  it  out,  and  if 
there  is  anv  blame,  it  is  entirely  on  my  shoulders  and  not  on  his  in 
any  possible  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GRIFFITH  L,  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  before  you  pass  from  that,  may  I  make  a 
little  statement  ?  Perhaps  my  view  of  it  might  bo  considered  impor- 
tant. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  unless  you  would 
like  to.  .i,    ~_ 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to.    You  three  gentlemen  were  sittiiJ 
there,  a  majority  of  the  committee.    Senator  Henretty  called  me  up. 
or  rather  my  secretary  called  mo  up — I  had  left  the  Capitol — arj 
told  me  that  Secretary  Daniels  wanted  to  talk  to  me  and  for  me  to  I 
call  him  up,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Henretty,  who  was  in  t'm 
office,  spoke  to  me  about  this  particular  matter  and  asked  me  wheth*f  i 
the  colloquy  was  to  go  in.    Yesterday  when  I  was  talking  with  you, 
Senator,  I  did  not  recall  this  talk  with  Mr.  Henretty,  as  it  did  nr.* 
seem  of  any  particular  importance.    I  told  him  to  put  in  your  qu«->- 
tions,  but  as  far  as  the  subsequent  colloquy  was  concerned,  which 
was  between  you  and  Senator  Ball  and  myself,  which  I  had  under- 
stood at  the  time  was  informal,  that  that  should  be  left  out.    It  did • 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  any  material  importance.    It  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  testimony  given  by  any  witness.    It  was  simply 
a  conversation  between  ourselves,  and,  as  I  say,  it  did  not  strike 
as  of  any  particular  importance.    The  record  shows  that  there  was 
such  a  colloquy,  and  the  record,  of  course,  is  open  to  anyone  to  read. 
If  anyone  had  objected  or  should  object,  it  was  open  to  him  to  get 
the  testimony  from  the  shorthand  reporter  and  have  it  put  in  the 
record. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  wo  have  always  talked  over  anything  and 
have  not  made  any  changes  without  general  consent,  and  that  could 
havo  been  done.  It  simply  did  not  strike  me  as  a  matter  of  any 
particular  consequence.  I  do  not  think  any  such  caso  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  and  there  is  certainly  no  chance  for  any 
such  thing  occurring  again.  It  was  possibly  a  mistake  on  my  part 
but  it  was  simply  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  of  no 

Senator  Ball.  Senator  Pittman,  do  vou  mean  that  where  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  and  the  Senator  who  asks  it  realizes  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  question,  that  he  can  not  then  withdraw  that  question  and 
nave  it  stricken  from  the  record  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  whether  or 
not  the  committee  would  consent  to  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  could  take  action  on -it  at 
the  time. 

Senator  Pittman.  Certainly,  but  we  did  not  take  any  action.  In 
fact,  I  wrote  a  note  and  handed  it  across  the  table  to  Senator  Ball. 
He  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  it  should  be  stricken  out,  and  I  wrote 
a  note  and  said  "No;  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  stricken  out  after  the 
question  had  been  submitted  and  answered,"  and  that  ended  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  BENSON— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  are  you  in  accord  with  Admiral  Sims's 
statement  that  tho  services  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  of  great 
value  to  the  Allies  in  overcoming  the  submarine  menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  were  of  considerable  value;  yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Why,  by  escorting  our  ships  through  the  sub- 
marine zone — that  was  the  principal  way — and  by  our  patrol  along 
the  west  coast  of  France,  and  also  by  the  force  oporating  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  around  Gibraltar;  and  not  only  the 
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cstroyers  and  chasers,  but  other  small  craft  that  we  sent  over,  and 
iter  on  by  the  submarines  that  we  sent  over.  They  were  all  of 
laterial  assistance  in  overcoming  that  menace. 

The   Chairman.  Then  you  feel  that  the  services  of  the  naval 
essels  which  we  sent  abroad  did  assist  in  putting  down  the  sub- 
narine  menace. 

Admiral  Benson.  Very  materially,  if  not  putting  it  down,  at  least 
u  curbing  its  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  they  in  any  way  materially 
assisted  in  shortening  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  except  in  so  far  as  they  safeguarded  the 
transport  of  troops  and  munitions  and  things  of  that  character,  and 
except    in  the  North  Sea  barrage.    I  think  that  had  possibly  an 
effect  on  the  general  situation,  but  I  do  not  believe  anvthing  tended 
to  shorten  the  war  except — that  is  rather  putting  it  a  little  strong — 
Avhat  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  think  what  really  affected  the  length  of 
the  war  was  the  getting  of  American  troops  onto  the  western  front, 
and  anything  that  tended  to  assist  in  getting  them  there  and  keeping 
them  supplied  with  the  proper  munitions  and  other  necessities  were 
the  elements  that  really  affected  the  final  determination  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  feel  that  controlling  the  submarine 
menace  had  anything  to  do  with  making  it  possible  for  us  to  supply 
our  army  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  I  stated  already  that  that  was  the  work 
that  they  did,  that  they  protected  our  vessels  in  taking  over  the  troops 
and  supplies,  and  of  course  that  was  necessary.    Otherwise  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten  our  troops  safely  on  the  other  side. 
The  Chairman.  So  it  was  a  very  material  help  in  that  respect  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  that  respect,  very  material. 
The  Chairman.  And  anything  that  we  could  have  done  to  put 
down  the  submarine  menace,  so  that  we  could  get  out  troops  and 
supplies  over,  would  naturally  tend  to  help  shorten  the  war.  would 
it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  So  far  as  it  would  have  increased  the  taking 
over  of  troops  it  would,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  took  over  the  troops 
without  any  harm  to  any  of  them.  The  Navy  did  not  lose  a  single 
American  soldier  on  their  way  over  to  France  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  feel  that  we  did  so,  and  that  we  took 
care  of  the  supplying  of  those  troops  

Admiral  Benson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  because  we  did  have  the  submarine 
menace  in  hand  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  we  did. 

The  Chalrman.  And  that  we  contributed  largely  to  getting  the 
submarine  menace  in  hand  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Wo  did.  In  that  particular  respect  I  think  we 
contributed  very  largely  to  it;  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  did  contribute  to  the 
final  ending  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  they  were  of  definite  value— the 
vessels  that  we  sent  over? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  that  direction;  yes. 

The  Cn airman.  But  of  what  value  were  they  if  they  did  not  help 
shorten  the  war  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  say  only  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  that  direction  they  were  of  definite  valu; 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  of  definite  value,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sooner  we  had  the  submarine  menu* 
under  control,  the  sooner  we  could  send  our  troops  over,  and  t!.* 
sooner  we  could  supply  them. 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  1  think  we  sent  our  troops  over  quite  a< 
fast  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  regardless  of  the  submarine  monar. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  feeding  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  got  the  supplies  to  them  also. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  had  control  of  the  submarine  mena<  >< 

Admiral  Benson.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  getting 
of  our  troops  onto  the  western  front  of  France  and  keeping  t  in  n. 
supplied  was  in  any  way  delayed  by  the  submarine  menace.    I  wi! 
put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  the  assistance  that  wa> 
given  in  putting  down  the  submarine  menace  had  anything  to  do 
with  getting  our  troops  to  France  and  keeping  them  supplied  I 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  said  as  plainly  as  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman 
that  I  thought  we  did  very  materially  assist  in  that.  We  escorted 
our  troop  ships  and  supply  ships,  and  got  them  over  there,  got  tin- 
ships  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  checking  of  the  submarine  menace  directly 
affect  the  get  ting  of  the  troops  and  supplies  for  the  troops  over  then1 ' 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  down 
and  to  protect  the  ships,  and  get  them  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  hear  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  it  was  quite  necessary  that  we  shouM 
protect  the  ships  and  keep  the  submarines  down  to  the  extent  that 
we  could  get  the  ships  over  there  safely,  as  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  that  we  had  put  down  the  submarine 
menace  to  a  certain  extent  was  what  enabled  us  to  do  so,  was  it  not  f 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  it  was  necessary  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  by  what  we  did  we  bv  anv  means  -  that  the  end  of  the 
war  would  have  been  shortened  if  we  had  not  done  what  we  did  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  we  had  not  gone  in  at  all,  or  done  any- 
thing to  check  the  submarine  menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  think  my  words 
can  be  construed  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  the  question. 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  point.  You  do 
think,  do  you,  that  if  we  had  not  gone  in  and  done  what  we  could 
against  the  submarine  menace,  we  could  not  have  gotten  our  troops 
over  and  supplied  them  as  we  did  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  do  not  think  we  could,  if  we  had  not  done 
what  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  had  been  able  to  do  it  at  an  earlier 
period,  would  not  that  have  been  of  advantage? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  affected  getting 
our  troops  over. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  get  all  of  our  troops  over  ourselves  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  did  not. 
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The  Chairman*.  During  the  first  six  months  what  proportion  of  our 
M,ps  tHat  wore  taken  over  to  the  other  side  did  we  carry  over? 
Admiral  Benson*.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  I  think.    The  tahle 
the  rates  at  which  the  troops  were  sent  over,  I  think  that  is  a 
it  tor  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  Substantially  what  proportion  of  our  troops  during 
f  first  six  months  did  we  earn*  over  ourselves? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  probablv  during  the  first  six  months  the 
•£er  percentage  were  taken  over  by  foreign  ships,  principally  by 
e  British. 

The  Chairman.  The  British? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  whole  war  what  percentage  were  taken 
*»t  by  our  own  people  and  what  by  the  Allies? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  we  took  over  about  900,000,  as  I  remem- 
•r.  and  altogether  there  were  2,300,000  taken  over.    That  is  my 
•collection  of  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  Admiral  Sims  made  recom- 
mendations about  an  advance  headquarters  of  the  department  on  the 
liver  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  attitude  toward  that  recommenda- 
ion  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  recall  it,  that  we  could  not  comply  with  that 
equest.  I  felt  and  I  still  feel  that  Admiral  Sims's  interpretation  of 
is  mission  was  not  in  accord  with  the  mission  that  the  department 
utended  him  to  perform  or  fulfill,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Admiral 
finis's  feeling  in  this  matter  has  been  due  to  his  failure  to  appreciate 
rhat  his  mission  was. 

Admiral  Sims  at  first,  as  has  been  stated,  was  sent  over  to  obtain 
nformation  upon  which  the  department  could  act.  After  that  he  was 
nit  in  command  of  our  forces  over  there,  but  at  all  times  Admiral 
Mms  was  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with  an  office 
n  Ixuidon,  simplv  coordinating  and  keeping  a  general  supervision  of 
the  forces  over  there,  seeing  that  the  policies  that  the  department 
decided  on  were  properly  executed,  and  as  far  as  possible  keeping  in 
thorough  touch  with  the  whole  situation  in  Europe  and  keeping  the 
department  informed  in  order  that  it  might  be  able  to  formulate  pol- 
icies and  give  proper  instructions:  but  it  was  never  intended,  nor  did 
the  situation  permit,  of  Admiral  Sims  occupying  any  such  position  as 
he  felt  that  he  should  occupy  and  seems  to  indicate  in  his  letter  to  the 
department  that  he  did  occupy. 

I  feel  that  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  I  was  responsible  for  the 
policies  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  I  looked  upon  Admiral  Sims  simply  as  my  represent- 
ative to  carry  out  those  policies  in  European  waters. 

As  is  well  known,  our  destroyers  that  were  operating  from  Queens- 
town,  while  under  the  command  and  general  supervision  of  Admiral 
Sims,  the  details  were  carried  out  bv  the  British  admiral,  principally 
through  iuir  captain  of  the  flagship  there,  Capt.  Pringle,  and  I  imagine 
that  he,  in  close  cooperation  with  Admiral  Bailey,  attended  to  those 
matters  until  the  principal  activity  of  our  destroyers  and  small  craft 
vras  shifted  to  Brest,  on  the  French  coast,  when  Admiral  Wilson  at 
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Brest,  though  nominally  under  Admiral  Sims,  directly  carried  ou: ; 
management  and  general  direction  of  our  forces  on  the  coast  of  Fran 

1  did  not  get  to  Queonstown  to  go  over  the  details,  but  that  isz 
understanding  of  that  situation,  and  I  will  say  that  when  I  w:^ 
France  in  1917  I  inspected  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  not  \*i 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  that  I  found  there,  and  knowing  that 
would  probably  be  decided  to  send  our  troops  over  in  large  numl*- 
prepared  an  organization  for  the  west  coast  of  France,  in  fact,  i 
naval  affairs  generally  in  France,  which  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  t 
United  States  I  cabled  over,  and  it  was  that  organization  that  a 
carried  on  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war. 

So  that  at  all  times  Admiral  Sims  was  as  a  rule,  except  from  t^' 
to  time  when  he  may  have  visited  the  various  stations,  and  we 
to  Paris  for  consultation,  was  living  in  London,  and  the  forces  »v 
being  operated  in  the  field  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  wav 
which  tney  were  being  operated  by  my  orders  tlirough  others  (p< 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  Admiral  Sims  commander  in  chief 
the  forces  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 
The  Chairman.  At  any  time? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Who  was? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  commander  in  chief  was  Admiral  Mar 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  All  of  our  naval  forces  w<* 
under  Admiral  Mayo,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  1 
was  acting  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was  actir 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  orders  direct  to  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  Just  what  orders  he  gave  I  do  not  know,  h 
the  situation  was  such  that  as  a  rule  the  orders  were  given  dira-L 
from  Washington  to  Admiral  Sims  by  me,  and  as  far  as  we  couli 
I  think  we  kept  Admiral  Mayo  informed  of  those  orders.  Admir 
Sims  requested  that  ho  be  given  an  independent  command,  and  thi 
was  denied  him,  for  the  reason,  which  I  think  was  explained  to  bin 
that  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  fleet  ready  for  fleet  action,  and 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  be  famili* 
at  all  times  witli  the  various  elements  of  the  fleet,  their  readiness  f( 
battle,  and  any  service  which  they  might  be  called  on  to  pcrfom 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  Admiral  Sims  did  not  take  h 
orders  from  Admiral  Mayo  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  would  have  to  take  any  orders  that  Admin 
Mayo  gave  him,  sir. 

Ihe  Chairman.  But  Admiral  Mayo  gave  him  practically  n 
orders  during  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  doubt  if  he  gave  him  many  orders.  As  I  saj 
the  situation  was  a  peculiar  one,  liko  this  whole  war  was  a  peculiii 
one,  and  we  had  to  moot  the  situation  that  confronted  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  Admiral  Sims,  if  ho  was  not  com 
mandor  in  chief  over  on  the  other  side,  must  have  been  subordinate 
to  some  one  else.    Now,  to  whom  was  he  subordinate  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  subordinate  to  Admiral  Mayo. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  Admiral  Mayo  did  not  give  hin 
orders.    He  did  not  have  to  go  to  him  for  orders  ? 
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^wtimiral  Bexsox.  He  did  not  have  to  go  to  him.  He  had  to  take 
v  orders  that  Admiral  Mayo  gave  him. 


Vtlmiral  Bexsox.  I  do  not  believe  very  many  were  given,  because 
•  -situation  did  not  warrant  it;  but  that  is  often  the  case  in  handling 
it  tors  of  this  kind,  as  we  did  in  many  other  cases  during:  the  war, 
u-re  orders  were  sent  out  directly  to  one  subordinate  and  then  in- 
"tii  the  immediate  commander  of  that  subordinate  just  what  in- 
"iictions  were  being  given,  so  that  he  would  be  informed  fullv  of  the 
nation.    That  was  done  not  only  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Sims  and 
imiral  Mayo,  but  it  was  done  with  the  convoying  force;  it  was  done 
tli  the  forces  under  Admiral  Caperton,  and  possibly  with  the  forces 
u\er  Admiral  Fullam  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Admiral  in  China,  and 
i»ry body  else.    I  did  not  hesitate  to  give  orders  directly  to  anybody, 
inordinate  to  one  commander  or  another,  where  I  foH  it  was  noces- 
rv.  and  then  inform  the  immediate  commander  of  that  subordinate 
hat  action  had  been  taken. 

The  Chairman*.  If  Admiral  Sims  was  not  commander  in  chief  of 
i«»  forces  on  the  other  side,  what  was  his  rank  ? 

Admiral  Bexsox.  His  title  was  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in 
European  waters. 

The  Chairman*.  In  what  particular  way  was  that  different  from 
ein£  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Bexsox.  The  commander  in  chief,  by  regulations  and 
uthority  and  act  of  Congress,  and  every  other  way,  has  certain  func- 
ions  and  prerogatives  that  a  commanding  officer  has  not.  He  is 
♦radically  supreme  in  his  command  except  for  the  Xavv  Tepart- 
aent;  and  I  will  sav  this,  that  in  the  strict  sense  the  title  of  com- 
tinnding  officer  of  the  naval  forces  in  Europe  in  this  particular  case 
ras  almost  a  misnomer,  but  it  was  the  best  term  that  at  the  time 
seemed  to  fit  the  situation;  but  Admiral  Sims,  as  a  naval  officer,  as 
i  technical  man.  should  have  appreciated  and  understood  fully  the 
situation.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  me  to  go  into  all  the  little 
letails  to  explain  them,  he  should  have  known,  and  undoubtedly  did 
vnow.  exactly  what  his  position  was. 
The  Chairman.  Then  he  was  commander  of  the  forces  ? 
Admiral  Bexsox.  He  was  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  Euro- 
pean waters:  yes. 

The  Chairman*.  And  when  our  forces  were  sent  over  there  they 
were  placed  under  Admiral  Sims,  were  thev  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  placed  under  Admiral  Sims  with  the 
understanding  that  thev  would  be  distributed  where  they  would  do 
best.  Later,  when  the  battleships  were  sent,  as  I  recall  it  was  clearly 
understood  before  the}*  left  that  they  would  be  placed  in  the  Grand 
Fleet  and  under  the  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand 
Fleet. 

The  Chairman*.  But  were  they  not  also  under  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Bexsox.  There  were  in  a  supervisory  way,  yes,  but  not 
for  ac  tive  operations.  They  acted  with  the  fleet,  maneuvered  with 
the  fleet,  and  Admiral  Roclman  took  his  orders  in  regard  to  the 
active  operations  of  his  forces  from  Admiral  Beat-tie,  just  as  the 
destroyers  took  their  orders  for  active  operations,  etc..  from  Queens- 
town,  from  Admiral  Bayley,  and  in  Brest  Admiral  Wilson  managed 
and  controlled  his  forces  there  directly,  without  any  intermediate 
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foreign  officer.  lie  always  kept  the  French  Vice  Admiral  in  he 
mand  at  Brest  fully  informed  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  But  hr  ij 
not  take  his  orders  from  him  in  anv  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  Admiral  Wilson  obliged  to  keep  in«<i; 
munication  with  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  and  did  keep  in  close  communic&u 
with  Admiral  Sims,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  information  upon  wh^ 
he  acted  came  from  London,  through  the  information  that  u. 
gotten  from  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  Chaikman.  Was  he  not  subordinate  to  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Blnson.  He  was. 

The  Chairman.  When  forces  are  sent  out,  ordinarily  they  rep- 
do  they  not,  to  the  commander  in  chief? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  report  to  the  senior  naval  officer  in  i 
vicinity  where  they  arrive. 

The  Chairman.  "And  from  that  time  on  they  are  under  the 
mi  nder  in  chief,  are  they  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Under  his  orders — not  necessarily  the  cm* 
mander  in  chief.  Of  course  they  would  he  under  the  orders  of  \b 
immediate  superior  who  was  in  that  locality,  that  immediate  super  - 
being  under  the  orders  of  some  higher  superior,  finally  up  to  ti- 
commrnder  in  chief. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Admiral  Wilson,  Niblack,  Strauss,  and  K<  > 
man  report  to  Admiral  Mayo? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  through  Admiral  Sims.  That  is  the  rtpt- 
lar  hierarchy  of  authority  in  naval  and  military  organizations. 

The  Oh  a  lit  man.  And  Admiral  Sims  reported,  did  he  not,  direct  !•■ 
the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  reported  direct  to  the  department.  He 
also  directed  to  report  to  the  commander  in  chief,  Admiral  Muv< 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  his  command,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  would  keep  him  informed  of  any  general  movement- 
etc.,  that  he  carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  rather  a  small  part  of  his  dim 
was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Reporting  to  Admiral  Mayo? 
Th e  Ci iairman.  Y es . 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  that  was  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  most  cases  he  reported  to  the  department' 

Admiral  Benson.  In  most  cases  he  reported  directly  to  tl> 
department  and  received  his  orders  directly  from  the  department 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Admiral,  you  state  that  you  were  responsible 
for  the  policies  that  were  carried  out  by  the  department  during  thf 
war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  is  regarding  naval  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  those  policies  in  regard  to  naval  opera- 
tions on  the  other  side  based  largely,  almost  entirely,  on  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  you  by  Admiral  Sims  ( 

Admiral  Benson.* On  the  information  that  we  got  from  there;  ye>. 

The  Chaikman.  And  the  recommendations? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  very  largely  on  the  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  approve  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  planning  section  on  the  other  side  ( 
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uhniral  Br;\"sov.  Whon  I  was  in  tho  British  Admiralty  I  wont 
<»ug;h  i  heir  whole  organization,  and  at  that  timo  one  of  tho  admirals 
mooted  with  tho  Admiralty  1  think  ho  was  tho  aido  to  tho  first 
lonl.  Admiral  Weems- was  intrusted  with  that  particular  branch 
t  ho  Admiralty,  and  in  discussing  the  situation  as  to  tho  method  of 
.lining,  etc..  with  him  it  may  have  boon  that  tho  question  was 
>ught  up  by  Admiral  Sims,  or  some  of  his  office,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
n  that  was  always  uppermost  in  our  minds,  to  complete  our 
angemonts  as  far  as  wo  could,  but  the  desire  was  to  get  in  closer 
]<  \\  with  the  force  on  the  other  side  and  with  tho  British  Admiralty, 
d  i iiis  question  was  discussed.  Who  initiated  it  or  suggested  it  I 
i  unable  to  say  just  now,  but  after  going  over  the  question  I  know 
iecidod  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  establish  a  joint 
inning  section— that  is,  to  have  two  or  throe  of  our  best  officers, 
»t  fitted  for  that  duty,  to  <jo  to  London  and  go  right  into  tho  plan- 
ng  section  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  I  decided  on  that,  and 
bled  home,  mentioning  by  name  some  of  the  officers  that  were  in 
y  office  here  in  Washington  to  be  sent  over  to  establish  that  plan- 
um section  in  conjunction  with  the  one  in  the  British  Admiralty, 
•hist  who  suggested  it  I  could  not  say  just  now,  but  I  know  that 
soon  as  the  subject  occurred  to  me,  or  was  presented  to  mo,  1  took 
up  actively,  iust  as  I  did  the  question  of  allowing  Admiral  Sims 
•  attend  the  dailv  meetings  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
dniiral  Sims  said  lie  would  like  very  much  to  do,  and  1  immediately 
•ok  it  up  with  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Eric  Geddos,  and  they  not 
ily  were  willing  but  von'  glad  indeed  to  have  it  done.  So  that  was 
<t  ablished. 

Thru,  as  I  said  yesterday,  there  was  the  question  of  the  interallied 
aval  council.  I  feel  that  I  initiated  that  and  the  rules  by  which  it 
lould  be  governed  were  settled  by  us  in  London  with  the  under- 
ant  ling  that  as  1  could  not  be  present  at  the  meetings  on  account 
f  the  long  distance.  Admiral  Sims  would  represent  me  and  the  Navy 
department  on  that  council  whon  I  could  not  bo  there.  Whenever 
could  be  then4  I  was  there,  representing  tho  United  States  Govern- 
lent  on  that  council. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  initiated  tho  idea  for  the  interallied 
aval  council  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  initiated  the  international  allied  naval 
ouncil.  how  did  thev  get  along  * 

Admiral  Benson.  They  had  conferences  between  them.  Tho  lead- 
ug  naval  authorities  got  together.  For  instance,  when  Admiral  Mayo 
vent  over,  as  he  did  in  August  or  September,  I  think.  1917,  there 
vus  quite  a  conference  held  there  between  the  different  allied  powers; 
nn  as  to  the  regular  allied  naval  council,  it  was  suggested,  as  1  recall 
t  now.  by  me  along  the  lines  of  the  supremo  war  council,  which  was 
^tablishcd.  I  think,  while  we  were  over  there,  due  to  the  debacle 
n  Italy,  and  the  fall  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  situation 
hat  developed. 

This  supreme  war  council  was  established,  and  along  with  it  it 
n-«Minvd  to  ine  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  this  interallied 
uvai  council,  and  it  was  put  before  the  interallied  conference  that 
held  in  Paris,  where  there  were,  I  think,  22  different  nationalities 
represented,  ami  the  idea  was  adopted  and  became  a  Permanent 
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part  of  the  interallied  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  That  i-  rj 
recollection  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  And  Admiral  Sims  was  made  a  member  of  i- 
council  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  understood  that  on  account  of  tho  :j 
tanco  of  tho  United  States  and  of  Japan  from  London  and 
and  Rome  that  Admiral  Sims,  who  was  our  senior  naval  repress; 
tive  in  Europe,  would  represent  me  and  the  Navy  Departn.n 
when  I  could  not  he  there,  and  I  think  the  same  understanding  ~. 
come  to  as  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  that  their  naval  attaH 
would  represent  the  chief  of  the  naval  staff  of  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  there  in  person  did  Admiral  S-j 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  council? 

Admiral  Be  xson.  As  a  rule  he  did  attend,  but  not  as  the  repr 
sontative  of  the  United  States:  simply  as  my  aide  and  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  meetings? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  he  always  had  the  privilege,  and  avai;.< 
himself  of  it,  of  expressing  his  views. 

The  Chairman.  And  talcing  part  with  the  others? 

Admiral  Benson.  Taking  part  and  expressing  his  views,  yes:  bx 
siinply  as  my  assistant  and  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  matters  come  up  occasionally  in  ti 
interallied  council  in  which  you  had  to  come  to  a  vote? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  frequently  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  while  you  were  there? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  The  question  that  I  remember  parti>; 
larly  was  in  regard  to  the  terms  to  be  submitted  for  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  and  Admiral  Sims  differ  in  any  way  a 
to  what  should  bo  done  in  any  action  that  was  taken? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  were  some  differences  of  opinion  in  rc^ir 
to  the  terms  that  should  be  submitted  to  the  Germans  for  t'u 
armistice,  as  I  recall  it,  in  regard  to  whether  the  vessels  should  h 
surrendered  outright  or  whether  they  should  be  interned.  I  thir, 
he  differed  with  me  on  that  question,  and  possibly  a  number,  thou*: 
that  I  can  not  recall  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  such  cases,  where  you  were  present,  you  votni 

Admiral  Benson.  I  voted.  I  do  not  think  Admiral  Sims  couli 
iiave  voted,  as  I  recall  the  situation,  because  I  was  the  representative 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  recall  any  of  the  matters  whi  i 
came  up  in  which  you  voted  differently? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  just  that  one  that  I  do  recall  now;  tha 
I  differed  with  him  on  that  question.  The  British  insisted  that  t!k 
should  be  surrendered  and  I  took  a  different  viewpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  information  sent  to  th 
Navy  Department  by  Admiral  Sims  after  he  had  an  adequate  stai 
on  the  otner  side  was  of  value  to  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  able  to  give  more  information  after  In- 
staff  was  increased  than  before,  I  assume,  was  he  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  suppose  he  was.  Yes;  naturallv,  h< 
would  be  able  to  get  it  more  in  detail,  and  possibly  more;  and  ther 
another  thing,  as  I  said  yesterday,  all  of  the  attaches  were  orders 
to  send  all  of  their  information  to  him. 
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riuMi  another  thing,  the  organization  was  increasing  from  day  to 

-  .  our  forces  were  increasing,  and  the  question  of  aircraft  and  the 
*ition  of  aircraft  stations,  and  a  place  for  the  men  to  be  accommo- 
t4.nl,  ami  all  of  those  details,  made  it  necessary  that  his  staff  should 

materially  increased.    Whether  it  added  so  very  much  to  the 
ormation  we  got  from  him  along  the  lines  on  which  we  really 
•«1»'<1  it.  except  in  connection  with  these  new  activities  which  were 
\~ eloping  as  the  war  progressed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  so 
rv  much  difference. 

"The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  available  in  Washington  in  the  earlv 
tilths  of  the  war  such  full  and  complete  and  full  information  regard- 
£  operations  in  the  war  zone  that  you  could  formulate  operation 
a  ns  in  Washington  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  we  had  sufficient  information  to  lay 
>wn  our  general  plan  of  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Specific  operational  plans  on  the  other  side? 

Admiral  Benson.  Our  plan  in  general  was  to  send  vessels  over  as 
-t  as  we  could,  to  get  them  ready,  and  so  on,  to  act,  to  cooperate, 
itfa  the  Allies  in  any  plans  that  they  had.  That  was  our  general 
lan.    We,  as  I  recall  it,  never  got  a  definite  plan  from  Admiral  Sims 

-  t<>  what  operations  the  British  or  the  Allies  were  acting  on.  That 
i  my  recollection,  and  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

After  we  sent  these  officers  over,  to  whom  I  referred,  in  the  plan- 
ing section,  then  we  did  get  plans  from  over  there  of  a  definite 
haracter.  Up  to  that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  we  did  not  get 
efinite  plans.  As  I  said,  there  was  a  very  secret,  definite  confiden- 
ial  plan  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  showed  me  for  operations  against  the 
ubmarine  bases. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  never  put  into  effect  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  so  far,  I  think,  as  Admiral  Keyes  carried 
t  out  later  in  1918,  when  he  attacked  Zcchrugge.  It  was  something 
Jong  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  as  to  blockading  German  ports,  was  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo;  I  think  that  plan,  as  I  rememoer  now,  was 
or  attacking  certain  bases. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  have  sufficient  information  to 
regulate  the  operational  plans  after  the  vessels  had  reached  the  other 
side,  did  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  :  because  they  had  to  cooperate  with 
the  Allies  along  plans  which  they  would  develop. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Allies  have  to  know  definitely  what 
action  we  would  take  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
Admiral  Sims,  with  which,  of  course,  they  were  familiar,  in  order 
successfully  to  make  these  plans  '. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  question  in 
their  minds  as  to  what  we  would  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Admiral  Sims,  for  instance,  on  May  1, 
asked  the  department  to  assist  in  establishing  a  convoy  system.  He 
received  no  reply  until  June  20.  Now,  in  between  those  times  must 
there  not  have  been  considerable  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Allies 
as  to  what  our  attitude  was  going  to  be  in  r  gard  to  the  convoy 
-\  >tem  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think,  as  I  say,  the  Allies  were  kept  informed 
of  the  development  of  any  of  our  ideas  or  intenUpns.    You  will 
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recall  that  wo  had  hero,  for  instance,  officers  and  attaches.  aa<j  t; 
communicated  directly  with  those  attaches  and  got  informal  m 
from  them.    They  were  receiving  very  full  and  confidential  inf.. 
mation  daily,  almost  hourly,  and  those  things  were  always  e  n 
munieated  to  us,. and  we  communicated  with  them;  so  that  a  ^ 
deal  of  the  information,  while  it  might  not  have  gone  directly  i 
Admiral  Sims,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  allied  authoiitiV- 
naval  authorities — were  kept  sufficiently  well  informed  in  regard 
the  developments  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman".  T  assume  that  the  allied  author  ities  supposed  :l„*i 
when  they  were  dealing  with  Admiral  Sims  thev  were  oealing  v  v.] 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  American  nation,  did  they  nut  ' 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  undct  stood  perfectly  well 
Admiral  Sims's  position  was.  sir.  "  I  think,  as  I  said  just  now,  th  - 
is an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  Admiral  Sims's  position  that  he  occupy- 
I  think  the  Allies  understood  that  the  operations  in  Europe  wv: 
being  directed  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  Allies  knew  tL 
Admiral  Sims  had  made  this  request  about  the  convoy  system  u:t\ 
this  recommendation,  and  they  knew  that  he  did  not  receive 
reply  ,  as  I  assume  they  did  know,  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  week* 
they  must  have  been  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  his  position  over  thfr 

Admiral  Benson.  Very  likely  they  did  know  all  of  that:  U 
unquestionably  they  also  must  have  taken  into  consideration  iU\ 
as  Admiral  Sims  was  not  the  responsible  officer,  and  he  did  have  • 
take  his  instructions  from  Washington,  it  was  a  logical  suppositn 
that  Washington,  before  it  adopted  a  policy  of  such  tremendous 
import  as  that,  would  give  it  very  careful  and  thoughtful  considers 
tion  before  they  adopted  it,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  adopt  ii 
they  would  be  informed  either  directly  or  through  Admiral  Sim* 
They  are  quite  as  familiar  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  develops 
a  situation  of  that  kind  as  we  were,  and  our  general  methods  tm< 
ideas  are  very  similar  in  the  British  Navy  and  in  the  American  Navy 
so  that  there*  was  not  any  question  in  their  minds  at  any  time.  jl>  I 
believe,  in  regard  to  what  we  were  doing.  As  I  say,  we  had  tin 
daily,  constant  conference  with  their  representatives  who  were  ova 
here. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  matter,  the  situation  on  the  1st  m 
May  was  somewhat  critical  in  regard  to  the  submarine  menace,  ain: 
time  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Now,  you  say  they  were  familia; 
with  what  we  were  doing  over  here. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  communicate  direct  with  the  Britisl 
Admiralty  through  other  means  than  through  Admiral  Sims,  alxmi 
this  question  of  convoy?    If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  where. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  we  did.  We  undoubtedly  wore 
in  daily,  intimate  conference  with  their  attache,  who  knew  what  vs.* 
going  on — our  discussions,  and  so  forth.-- and  undoubtedly  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  daily  conference  with  their  attarM 
about  the  convoy  system"? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  I  personally,  but  my  subordinates,  I  think, 
were;  weU,  unless  they  happened  to  be  out  of  Washington,  or  for 
some  particular  reason,  they  were  constantly  in  conference  vitii 
them. 
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Hie  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  good  idea  to  answer 

mi  nil  Sims's  letter? 

Vdmiral  Bknson.  It  might  have  been. 

Hie  Chairman.  At  least  to  ^ive  him  the  knowledge  of  what 
•s  being  clone  in  this  eountry  about  it:  that  it  was  being  discussed. 
Vdmiral  Benson.  It  might  have  been,  and  it  might  not  have  been, 
oultl  like,  if  I  could,  to  say  to  the  committee  that  each  day  every 
tse  of  the  question  involved  was  given  most  earnest  and  careful 
isidcration  bv  everybody,  and  I  believe  that  every  necessary  act 
1  step  was  taWn  in  order  to  carry  on  what  was  best  to  accomplish 
»  «'nd  in  view.  I  unfortunately  have  a  rather  poor  memory  for 
tails.  I  had  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  great  field  of  operations  and  its 
^.cral  policies  that  were  necessary  to  1>e  adopted  to  accomplish  what 
were  after,  and  I  gave  these  policies  out,  and  left  it  to  my  sub- 
hnates  to  execute  them.    I  can  not  go  any  closer  into  it  than  that, 

The  Chairman.  In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy—  ;i 
ter  or  a  statement,  1  think  it  was  a  letter  on  June  20.  The 
■rretarv  stated: 

lu  repard  to  convoy,  I  consider  that  merchant  vessels  having  armed  guards  are  safer 
i en  sailing  independently. 

That  does  not  look  as  though  they  had  gotten  aloi  g  very  far  in 
'ashipgton  about  adopting  the  convoy  plan,  does  it,  at  that  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  Just  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  just  when  we 
A  adopt  the  first  convoy.    It  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  sometime  in  July,  was  it  not  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  I  can  not  speak 
ciinitelv  in  regard  to  the  exact  time.  I  do  not  think  any  of  our 
«M»p  ships  ever  left  without  an  escort  of  some  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  to  which  I  refer  appears  on  page  205 
f  the  typewritten  record. 

Now,  in  regard  to  submarines.  Admiral  Sims  first  asked  for  sub- 
lines on  June  2S,  and  again  on  July  13  and  July  14,  and  he  received 
o  reply  at  all  about  this.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
<* q^uain ted  Admiral  Sims  with  the  policy  of  the  department  about 
his  matter,  or  at  least  to  have  answered  his  letters? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  might  have  been,  sir;  but  as  I  was  in  charge  of 
he  whole  affair,  and  responsible  for  it,  I  exercised  my  discretion  and 
udgmeut  in  the  matter.  I  felt  that  Admiral  Sims  was  very  urgent— 
naturally  he  would  be,  under  the  circumstances— and  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  it  was  necessary  to  consume  time,  and  so  on,  always,  to 
answer  all  of  his  repeated  requests,  and  so  forth,  and  I  exercised  my 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  feel  that  I  was  justified  in 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  regards  battleships,  they  were  recom- 
mended on  July  21,  and  no  reply  was  received  until  August  20. 

Admiral  Benson.  The  same  thing  there.  I  stated  to  you  yester- 
day my  reason  for  acting  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  battleships.  I 
exercised  my  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter  and  am  respons- 
ible for  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  your  judgment  about  replying  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  may  have  been  a  case  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  a  subordinate  in  the  office,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  would  be  im- 
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possible  for  me  to  tell  just  whether  it  was  a  case  where  I  directed  tL^ 
not  to  do  it,  or  not;  there  were  so  many  details  that  I  can  not  pos;oL 
recall  it,  and  a  subordinate  may  have  neglected,  in  some  of  these  cji.m* 
But  1  felt  that  Admiral  Sims  was  being  adequately  attended  to  a-  ? 
as  replies  and  the  paper  work,  as  you  might  call  it,  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  failure  to  reply,  whi- 
failure  the  Allies  must" have  known  about,  would  indicate  to  them 
certain  lack  of  cooperation  I 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  if 

Admiral  Benson.  Because,  as  I  have  stated  just  now,  they  W 
that  all  these  questions  had  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  they  u- 
it  for  granted  that  we  would  give  careful  consideration  to  them,  t 
also,  if  there  was  any  question  about  it,  I  feel  that  we  were  sati.sfy 
that  the  information  that  the  attaches  of  the  Allies  had  was  suffice 
for  the  particular  cases  that  happened  to  be  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  was  unnecessary  delay  in  th^ 
matters,  Admiral,  where  would  the  responsibility  for  it  lie? 

Admiral  Benson.  Ultimately  it  would  lie  with  me;  or,  if  you  «i 
to  go  higher  and  say  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  if  you  want  to  * 
to  the  top  of  the  list.    I  was  the  one,  though,  that  was  respon^ihl 
and  certainly,  if  there  was  any  fault  in  the  matter,  I  am  respond 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  your  aid- 13 
any  way,  in  Operations  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  feel  that  I  can  not  s4: 
too  much  for  the  energy,  intelligence  and  loyalty  displayed  by  cvt-n 
one  of  my  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  there  was  any  delay,  it  was  on  your  pari 
and  not  on  the  part  of  your  subordinates  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  responsible  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  any  way  delayed  in  these  matters  \a 
the  Secretary  t 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so— the  matters  you  have  re- 
f erred  to  this  morning;  absolutely,  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  regard  to  any  of  Admiral  Sim*; 
recommendations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  altogether,  if  there  was  any  delav 
your  fault  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  The  Secretary  was  guided  by  my  advice  in  tliM 
matters.    I  do  not  admit,  though",  there  was  any  fault. 
The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  "fault* 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  cases  in  regard  to  any  recom- 
mendations of  Admiral  Sims  where  the  Secretary  delayed  unnecer 
sarilv? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall  any.  I  do  not  believe  there 
were  anv. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  his  disposition  seem  to  be,  to  accede  to 
the  requests  of  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  far  as  it  was  practicable  and  in  accordant 
with  the  recommendations  I  made.  But  may  I  state  again,  Mr 
Chairman,  because  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  I  was  un<ltr 

I 
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10  compulsion  to  take  Admiral  Sims'  recommendations,  to  do  what 
>aid,  I  want  to  make  that  plain,  that  I  was  under  no  compulsion 
at  ever.  I  was  the  responsible  party,  and  it  was  my  function, 
on  me  by  act  of  Congress,  to  handle  this  matter,  and  I  did  it;  and 
m*t  feef  that  the  impression  may  exist  that  Admiral  Sims  was  not 
on  proper  consideration,  and  I  want  to  insist  that  he  was  my  sub- 
linate,  and  it  was  my  right  and  my  duty  to  exercise  my  judgment 
the  way  in  which  he  was  treated. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  history  show,  Admiral,  cases  where  the 
<-f  of  staff  may  have  interfered  with  the  commander  in  chief  in  the 
d  where  it  has  resulted  disastrously?  There  may  have  been  such 
•e^  where  he  had  the  right  to,  under  the  authority  of  law  ( 
\dmiral  Benson.  There  may  have  been  such  cases.  I  am  not 
niliar  enough  now  with  any  particular  case  to  say  yes  or  no. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  such  a  case  in  the  Civil  War  in 
rard  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir.    I  am  not  familiar 
tmcrh  with  the  history  of  the  Civil  \Var  to  state  that. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  considerable  complaint  about  Hen. 
illeck — I  think  it  was  Gen.  Halleck — interfering  with  commanders 
the  field  * 

Admiral  Benson.  Gen.  Halleck  was  chief  of  staff,  and  there  is  a 
od  deal  said  about  Gen.  Halleck  in  Gen.  Sherman  s  memoirs;  but 
-t  how  much  he  interfered,  now,  I  can  not  recall  the  details. 
The  (*hairman.  It  would  be  possible  for  him  to  hold  matters  up? 
Admiral  Benson.  It  would  be  verv  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  that  youliad  other  sources  of  information 
Washington  besides  what  you  got  from  Admiral  Sims  about  naval 
at  ten*  on  the  other  side? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  attaches  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  informa- 


>  not  know  whether  you  were  ever  through  the  office  up  there,  Mr. 
nairman,  but  you  may  know,  and  some  of  the  Senators  do  who 
ore  on  the  Xaval  Committees,  that  we  had  all  of  our  officers,  with 
1  the  information  plotted  every  hour  in  the  day,  nearly,  where  the 
intern  front  was,  where  the  various  ships  were,  where  the  various 
ibmarines  were  operating;  and  one  could  go  in  there  at  any  time, 
ay  or  night,  and  get  all  of  the  information  that  was  at  all  desirable, 
f  what  was  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  there  on 
narts,  and  it  could  be  shown  at  a  glance  what  the  whole  situation 
av  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  carry  into  effect  any  plans  that  were 
ftsed  on  information  given  to  you  through  these  other  sources,  and 
ot  through  Admiral  Sims,  in  regard  to  matters  on  the  othersidc? 

Admiral  Benson.  Any  plans  that  were  developed  would  have 
omplotely  taken  into  consideration  information  gotten  from  even' 
ossible  source,  whether  from  Admiral  Sims  or  anyone  else.  We 
id  not  simply  depend  on  Admiral  Sims  for  all  our  information. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  cam*  into  effect  any  plans  con- 
f ruing  which  you  had  not  received  information  from  Admiral  Sims 
lx>ut  matters  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what ! 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  that  is  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  any  such  instance  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  definitely  state  that  the 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did   you   formulate   any  definite 
plans  on  this  side? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  merely  outlined  general  policies  ai 
the  subordinates  to  develop  any  plans  that  were  necessar 
ing  them  into  execution,  How  many  plans  were  develop* 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  practically  impossible,  for  n 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  operational  plans 
developed  on  this  side  and  carried  out  "on  the  other  side 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  quesfj 
sir;  1  can  not  recall  in  detail  those  plans.    There  must 
plans,  hut  I  can  not  recall  them. 

The  Chairman.  Operational  plans  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Operational  plans.  For  instance,  » 
yesterday,  take  the  question  of  the  districts  and  the  cfi> 
of  the  craft  in  the  districts,  the  placing  of  nets,  and  \\\ 
should  be  mined  under  certain  contingencies,  and  thiii^?; 
kind  :  where  aircraft  stations  would  be  located,  and  w  here  t 
to  operate.  Those  things  were  all  carefully  attended  to.  1 
state  at  this  time  whether  I  gave  definite  instructions  to  m 
dinates  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  that  kind.  I  can  not  re 
whether  that  was  nut  into  definite  form  or  not.  I  assume 
was,  because  the  idea  was  always  carried  out,  and  I  can  not 
further  than  that  into  the  question  of  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
policy  of  having  base  plans  prepared  on  this  side,  and  ope 
plans  prepared  and  carried  out  at  the  seat  of  operations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  were  certain  plans  that  would  b« 
sary  on  this  side,  and  certain  plans  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
that  reason  that  we  sent  our  planning  section  abroad,  to  ] 
touch.  Thev  were  getting  the  information  very  complete,  anc 
make  out  plans  over  there,  which  they  did  "and  submitted 
They  went  over  in  December,  I  think,  1017,  and  there  was  a 
that  those  plans  in  which  we  participated  must  be  approved 
Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  operational  plans? 

Admiral  Benson.  Practically  all  operational  plans  in  whi 
forces  participated,  except  in  cases  of  immediate  necessity  or 
gency. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  subscribe  to  the  policy 
I  mentioned  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  I  think  in  general;  and  immediate  j 
cal  or  operational  plans,  as  you  call  them,  would  have  to  be  dev. 
in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  But  always  sent  back  home  and  approved  1 
being  carried  into  effect  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
operating  with  the  Allies.  We  were  not  operating  in  an  indepei 
war.  For  instance,  I  do  not  imagine  that  Gen.  Pershing  had  to 
his  plans  back.  He  had  an  independent  army  over  there,  awl 
occupying  a  very  different  position  from  the  position  that  Ailr 
Sims  was  occupying.    There  is  no  relevancy 

• 
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The  Chairman*.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  in  general  in  warfare  the 
nmander  in  chief  or  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  field 
mid  be  given  the  maximum  of  initiative? 

Ydmiral  Benson.  Ahsolutelv.  sir:  hut  I  do  not  tliink  that  that 
'1^  in  the  ease  of  Admiral  Sims. 

fhe  Chairman.  You  mean  speeiallv  of  Admiral  Sims? 
Vdmiral  Benson.  Under  the  conditions.  When  I  say  Admiral 
ns.  I  do  not  mean  that  personally:  hut  he  happened  to  he  our 
ucsentative  over  there,  and.  due  to  the  character  of  the  war  we 
laged  in,  I  do  not  think  that  the  naval  part  of  it  should  be  given 
\  more  authority  than  was  given  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that  in  the  case  of  Admi- 
>ims  hv  should  have  been  given  the  maximum  of  initiative  in 
f  y  ing  on  bis  mission  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  had  that,  sir.    Admiral  Sims  never 

«l  anything  to  do.  as  I  recall  it,  with  a  single  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  believe  he  ought  to  have  been  given 

r  maximum  of  initiative?. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  quite  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  believe  that  he  should  have  been  given 
v  maximum  of  initiative  in  carrying  on  his  mission  over  there? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  carrying  on  his  mission,  if  he  had  properly 
iderstood  his  mission,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  properly  understood  his  mission? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  he  properly  understood  his 
:>sion  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  he  realized  just  the  extent  to 
hu  h  he  was — judging  from  his  letters,  that  he  did. 
The  Chairman  Do  vou  think  he  did  good  service  on  the  other 
tie  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  did  excellent  service. 

'Hie  Chairman.  In  what  way  did  he  not  realize  the  functions  he 

as  performing  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  simply  judging  from  the  reports  which  he 
jade  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  had  an  exaggerated  idea 
f  what  his  mission  was. 

The  Chairma'n.  But  did  this  exaggerated  idea  appear  during  the 
nr.  and  did  it  do  anv  damage  during  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  did  any  damage.  I  think  he 
ften  asked  for  things  and  wanted  things  which  I  did  not  consider 
'together  necessarv  to  grant,  and  did  not  grant. 

The  Chairman.  Sound  military  policv  requires  the  operational 
>lans  in  the  direction  of  operations  should  be  made  only  on  full  infor- 
uation.  does  it  not  \ 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  probablv  had  more  information  about 
nutters  over  there  than  you  did,  did  he  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  the  particular  part  that  he  was  dealing  with. 
Ie  had  to  get  his  informatiou  from  the  various  parts  of  the  field 
iver  there,  from  those  in  tho  field. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  was  doubt  in  Admiral  Sims's  mind 
J>out  his  functions  on  the  other  side,  or  if  he  assumed  too  much, 
vhv  was  he  not  given  fuller  instructions  when  he  went  abroad  as  to 
ust  what  his  functions  should  be  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  If  you  will  recall,  ho  was  sent  over  under  vt-r 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  were  not  at  war  when  he  went  ov#: 
and  the  situation  was  such  that  you  could  not  give  him  much, 
understand  the  situation.  I  do~  not  see  how  we  very  well  cod 
have  given  him  any  more  explicit  instructions  than  he  received.  A 
I  said  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  I  did  not  give  Admiral  Sin* 
his  definite  and  particular  instructions.  My  impression  is,  althoud 
I  do  not  know  that,  that  they  wore  given  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  at  all  times  within  reach,  was  he  not, 
cable  or  by  letter  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  thought  that  he  was  assuming  too  mwz 
on  the  other  side,  why  did  you  not  outline  just  what  his  dm:  - 
should  be.  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  had  sufficient  instmctions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  duties  that  he  was  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  stated  that  he  was  taking  more  , 
himself  than  he  should. 

Admiral  Benson.  You  asked  me  why  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  I  did  not  think  ; 
was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  say  he  was  taking  on  his  shoulder- 
more  than  belonged  to  him  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  statement.  1  sax 
I  thought  ho  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  his  mission  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  necessarily  govern  his  actions  in  regart 
to  his  mission,  would  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Tho  Chairman.  But  if  vou  found  that  his  exaggerated  idea 
causing  him  to  do  things  that  he  should  not  have  done,  why  did  vol 
not  call  him  down  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  think  that  he  was  doing  things  that  h? 
should  not  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  harm  did  it  do  for  him  to  have  thi? 
exaggerated  idea  ? 

AcFmiral  Benson.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  doing  any  harm.  I! 
I  had  thought  that  he  was  doing  harm,  I  should  have  given  him  verr 
definite  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  did  not  do  any  harm? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  give  him  such  instructions  because  I 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Tho  Chairman.  Then  he  did  not  do  any  harm? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  did  not.  I  thought  he  was  doing  most 
excellently. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ho  was  not  doing  things  that  ho  should  not 
havo  done  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  he  did.    I  do  not  recall  any. 

The  Chairman.  Then  his  fault  is  simply  that  he  stated  in  his  letter 
that  he  was  not  proporly  supportod  on  tKe  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Bknson.  My  idea  of  it  is,  I  would  not  call  it  fault.  My 
idea  of  it  is  that  ho  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  made  tlu* 
report? 
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Vdmiral  Benson.  I  do;  most  decidedly,  sir. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Of  course  there  might  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  about 
it.  Admiral. 

Vtlmiral  Benson.  You  have  asked  my  opinion,  sir,  and  I  felt  I 
;>uld  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  in  any  way  encounter  any  opposition  to 
Tying  out  the  policies  outlined  by  Admiral  Sims  in  any  ol  his  recom- 
>ndat  ions  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Any  opposition  ?  May  I  ask,  sir,  in  what 
•Jject  ? 

The  Cu airman.  From  the  Secretary  or  anyone  else. 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  ever,  sir/  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
ink  the  Secretary  was  very  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  out 
cise  things,  but  he  left  it.  as  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  largely  to 
v  advice. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  was  any  opposition  or  any  delay, 
>u  vourself  were  personally  responsible? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  be  responsible  for  it:  yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything,  Senator  Ball? 
Senator  Ball.  Not  now. 
Senator  Keyes.  I  have  nothing. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Pittman  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  Admiral  Plunkett,  testifying  before 
\is  committee,  testified  as  follows,  at  page  1291  of  the  typewritten 
x^ord.  [Reading:] 

At  the  end  of  March,  1917,  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  entry  into  the  war,  the 
unnery  was  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  that  it  had  been  in  the  history  of  the 
merican  Navy. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  or  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  it  was,  sir  :  and  may  I  give  my  reasons 
♦articularlv  for  that  ? 
Senator  'Pittman.  Certainly. 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  because  we  had  developed  the  long-range 
iring  with  great  accuracv  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
That  was  particularly  the  case:  and  the  fire  control  was  so  much 
setter. 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral  Fletcher,  who  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee, testified  as  follows,  on  page  2250  of  the  typewritten  record. 
[Reading:] 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  other  navies,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  shortcomings,  when  it 
entered  the  war  was  just  as  well  prepared  as  any  other  navy  in  the  world  when  the 
Great  War  burst  forth. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  I  think  possibly,  Senator,  that  the  German 
Navy,  in  a  great  many  details,  was  probably  better  prepared  in 
personnel  and  certain  other  points,  than  our  Navy  was  at  tnat  time, 
and  it  was  probably  a  better  balanced  force,  and  all. 

Senator  Pittman.  This  testimony,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  the  effect  that 
our  Navy,  on  April  6,  1917,  was  as  well  prepared  for  entry  into  the 
war  as  were  any  of  the  other  navies  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  191*4. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  understand  that,  sir:  and  I  say,  with  what  we 
had,  it  was:  but  I  think  that  the  German  Navy  was  undoubtedly 
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better  prepared  in  personnel,  and  possibly  in  the  balance  of  the  nt--  . 
forces. 

Senator  Pittman.  Then,  you  would  qualify  the  testimony 
Admiral  Fletcher  to  that  extent  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would,  sir.  That  is  my  opinion,  of  (our- 
Senator. 

Senator  Pittman.  Then,  I  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  r  L 
our  Navy  was  as  well  prepared  on  April  6,  1917,  as  any  of  the  nav 
of  our  Allies  were  prepared  in  1914,  when  they  entered  the  war 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  with  what  we  had,  I  would  say  yes.  wi- 
the possible  exception  that  the  Allies  may  have  been  better  prep^r 
in  personnel  than  ours  was. 

Senator  Pittman.  Did  not  the  General  Board  in  1915  prepare 
estimate  for  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral' Benson.  I  think  they  did  every  year,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  that  recommends 
tion  was  acted  upon  by  Congress  in  the  session  of  1915-16,  Congr»~' 
carried  out  that  recommendation  as  to  personnel? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  would  have  to  consult  the  records   of  :l 
department,  Senator,  to  give  vou  that  definitely.    I  think  it  is  * 
matter  of  record,  though,  out  f  could  not,  offhand,  from  my  person, 
recollection,  state  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  it  was  testified  to  here.  The  ar  tuii 
records  of  the  facts  have  been  placed  before  the  committee. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  I  simply  called  attention  to  it  for  th* 
benefit  of  the  committee  at  the  present  time. 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mv  recollection  of  it  is  that  they  did  grant  tlf 
personnel  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 

Admiral  Benson.  Increases  were  granted  right  along,  but  whethr: 
they  complied  fully  with  the  recommendations,  I  could  not  stau 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral  Badger,  in  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee, testified  as  follows  (pp.  2624,  2626,  2634,  and  2646  of  tyyn- 
written  record).  [Reading:] 

Always  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  size  and  power  between  the  British  slC 
German  fleets  and  our  own  in  1914,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  were  as  well  pr- 
pared  as  to  our  Navy  when  we  entered  the  war  as  were  the"  other  belligerents  in 
(P.  2624.) 

The  Navy  Department  always  had  in  view  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  <\w 
we  entered' the  war.  I  will  read,  with  your  permission,  a  letter  marked  'IV*  fr  ^ 
the  General  Board,  dated  March  13,  1915,  approved  and  put  into  effect  immediately 
It  proved  of  great  value  in  expediting  and  coordinating  the  department's  preparatory 
for  war.  As  the  reports  came  in,  the  General  Board  examined  them,  noted  prugn* 
made  or  the  reverse,  and  returned  them  with  comments  to  the  department.  *  *  ' 
(P.  2626.) 

On  February  4,  1917,  the  General  Board  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  dep.ir 
ment,  a  plan  of  procedure  t«>  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  central  Europe: 
powers.    1  will  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  read  it  in  order  to  show  that  the  depart- 
ment was  neither  neglectful  nor  ignorant  of  the  critical  situation,  as  has  been  char^  <i 
(P.  2634.)    *    *  * 

On  March  20.  1917,  war  being  imminent  but  we  being  still  neutral,  precautions 
measures  for  the  protection  of  American  shipping  were  recommended.    (P.  36  56 

Also  on  the  same  date  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  "Assistant 
that  the  United  States  can  give  the  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war. 
was  submitted. 
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take  it  that  as  far  as  the  first  paragraph  T  r;ead  is  concerned,  you 
with  Admiral  Badger,  except  as  you  have  qualified  your 
i  mony  i 

l  ilminsl  Bknson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  state  further, 
i;ttor,  that  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  more  able  naval  authority 

^vhere  than  Admiral  Badger,  or  one  who  is  better  competent  to 
o  an  opinion.  He  was  practically  the  chairman  of  the  general 
ir.l,  had  been  there  for  some  time,  and  had  all  of  these 'points 
:er  daily  observation  and  studv,  and  I  would  unhesitatingly 

*»pt  what  he  said  in  regard  to  such  matters. 

•MMintor  PiTTMAN.  Admiral  Wilson,  in  testifying  before  this  com- 
tteo,  testified  as  follows.  I  read  from  page  2100  of  the  type- 
it  ten  record.  [Heading:] 

liavo  n.>  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  nation  upon  the  approach  of  war  ha?  had  a 
•••  -»f  l»attl<-ships  more  nearly  prepared  for  battle  than  was  the  force  to  which  I  was 
sc-)itMl  and  which  spent  the  winter  of  HHfi  17  in  southern  waters:  and  I  feel  sure 
t  ii  tliis  foro-  had  engaged  an  enemy  on  its  cruise  north  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the 
T«.ry  w-.uld  have  been  ours. 

1V>  you  agree  with  that  opinion  or  not  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  battle- 
ip>,  unless  the  Germans,  knowing  that  they  were  going  to  declare 
ir.  prepared  theirs  in  greater  detail  right  up  to  the  minute.  Admiral 
ilicoes  book  would  indicate  that  with  the  exceptions  that  I  have 
ted,  our  fleet  was  in  certainly  much  better  condition  at  the  time 
an  the  British  fleet  was  when  they  entered  the  war. 
Senator  Pittman.  Admiral  Mayo,  in  testifying  before  this  commit - 
e.  testified  as  follows,  beginning  at  page  1454  of  the  typewritten 
cord.  [Heading:] 

When  the  active  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  about  the  1st  of  April  alter  its 
lining  )>eriod  in  Cuban  waters,  it  was  in  the  best  state  of  preparedness  that  it  had 
»  r  1-^en,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  personnel  of  being  able  to  cone 
th  any  emergency;  the  personnel  was,  however,  on  a  peace  basis  and  the  transfer 
named  pers  nnel  for  armed  guard  and  other  duty  was  already  being  felt  in  a  de- 
i-a^e  in  efficiency.  The  destroyers  that  were  first  despatched  to  the  war  zone, 
•  n:_'h  they  were  assigned  to  opertaions  l « •  r  which  they  had  not  been  specially  train, 
i,  showed  the  effect  of  their  general  training  by  the'eiliciency  with  which  "they  at 
o  »-  entered  into  their  new  duties. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that  comment. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  would  agree  that  Admiral  Mavos  statement 
s  commander  in  chief,  in  regard  to  the  matter,  certainly  should  he 
ccepted:  and  I  believe,  with  the  exceptions  that  I  )u\\  e  noted,  he  is 
orrect.  Of  course,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  sending  our  battle- 
hips  even  then,  in  the  condition  they  were,  away,  or  opportunities 
tffering  there  midit  have  been  little  details  in  material,  and  so 
urth,  that  would  be  well  to  look  after,    I  pon  ger.cral  principle 

think  he  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  other  words,  there  is  quite  a  distinction,  is 
here  not.  :n  military  science,  between  being  prepared  for  war  and 
»c:ng  prepared  for  an  immediate  battle  v.  it li  an  enemy 

Admiral  Bknson.  Yes:  I  think  there  is. 

>enator  Pittman.  It  has  been  testilied  here  that  upon  our  entrance 
:.!«»  ti.c  war.  had  the  German  fleet  attempted  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
>Mitn  ui  our  shores,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  who  was  Admiral 
o  ho!),  the  victory  would  have  been  ours.    Wiiat  is  your  opinion 
n  n'pird  t  >  that  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  think  if  the  German  fleet  had  met  ours  wq 
its  full  force  of  cruisers,  battle  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  so  forti 
it  would  have  been  very  doubtful. 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral  Wilson,  as  I  remember  the  testim> .>ir. 
took  into  consideration  and  testified  with  regard  to  the  difficult  y 
in  the  fleet  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  fighting  on  our  sh-^ 
In  your  opinion  would  that  have  had  any  bearing  on  the  result  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would*  have  had  a  decided  bearing.  >-j 
of  course  I  am  treating  this  as  a  theoretical  proposition  or  a  hypotho 
cal  proposition.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  v 
could  not  have  defeated  the  German  fleet  :  but  I  am  simply  treating 
as  a  hypothetical  proposition. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  realizo  that  it  is  a  hypothetical  propositi  ] 
because  it  was  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility,  was  it  not,  Admin  i 
for  the  German  fleet  to  come,  intact,  at  that  time  into  the  Atlantj 
Ocoan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  as  Chief  of  Operations  you  were  deal;* 
with  facts  that  then  existed,  and  not  with  theories'  that  might  har 
existed  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  only  asked  that  question  by  reason  of  tL 
fact  that  the  chairman,  or  those  who  were  directing  his  en* 
examination,  seemed  to  feel  that  that  was  a  very  important  questi'  2 

Now  I  havo  hero  what  purports  to  bo  a  plan — a  basic  plan,  a? 
take  it— by  the  General  Board.    It  is  as  follows.  [Reading:] 

February  4,  1917 

G.  B.,  No.  426  (confidential).    Serial  No.  666. 
From:  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  central  Eur 
pean  powers. 

On  account  of  existing  conditions,  the  General  Board  recommends  that  the  folio* 
ing  stops  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  central  Europe 
powers: 

1.  Complete  complements  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  first  of  the  A  and  B  fl.v: 
then  of  the  C  fleet,  and  naval  districts. 

2.  Mobilize  the  A  fleet  in  the  lower  Chesapeake,  and  increase  it  immediately  : 
the  B  fleet.    (See  Black  plan.) 

3.  Dock  and  repair  all  snips  in  reserve  and  ordinary  that  will  be  used. 

i.  Arrange  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fleet  and  stock  all  fuel  depot"  to  capacity 

5.  Establish  additional  recruiting  stations  and  increase  personnel  of  the  Navy  u 
Marine  Corps  to  the  totil  number  required  to  supply  complements  lor  all  th«'-hii 
built,  builain*.  and  authorized,  and  to  maintain  shore  establishments  and  na\: 
defense  district*,  includiru;  aviation  service,  with  10  per  cent  additional  for  casuah  • 
as  follows:  Enlisted  force:  Xavy.  1  ">O.00(»;  Marines.  KQ.OtM).  Officers  in  the  pre].  : 
tions  prescribed  by  law. 

6.  Mobilise  the  naval  districts,  including  the  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouse  Servi^ 
and  put  pitrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  districts,  on  tli-. 
stations:  no  commercial  vessels  to  be  mobilized  in  the  Pacific  coast  districts  at  prenn: 

7.  Prep  ire  to  the  utmost  detail  for  the  employment  of  mines  a  Ions  our  coast  a?  nu; 
be  nece«s try. 

S.  Prepire  net*  and  other  obstruction  for  submarines,  ready  tor  immediate  n««-. * 
the  Che-np'ike  capos.  Delaware  capes,  entratice  to  New  York  Bay.  eastern  ontrane 
to  Lout;  Island  Sound.  Narra^ansett  Bay.  Panama  Canal,  and  Guantanumo.  C >t b- 
places  as  their  need  becomes  apparent.  The  General  Bo-mi  considers  it  of  the  utinv 
import  inc.'  that  not  protection  shall  be  immediately  provided  for  the  fleet  durum  11 
m/ubz  itio  1  in  Che*apMke  Bay. 
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• 

!>MMinh  immediately  tin-  ^innls  at  all  naw  yaH.«.  inagn?ipe«.  radio  stations. 
1>t  \m -tori*--,  munition  plant*,  ha*'.*,  shipbuilding  vanls,  and  naval  shore  utili- 
i;i  wror-fnr    with  the  mobilization  plans. 

U  du^-  th»-  fore  •  o* '  mariii".*  in  H  liti  avd.S  into  Pominiro  to  the  smallest  number 
<■  in  m  u'?i  >:n  o- l<-r  there'  fanMorrin?  these  nv-n  to  the  I'nited  States  to  perform 
--.IV  >,',iir<!  dut\  at  navv  yards.  mi^M/..no«.  radio  stations  shipbuilding  plants. 
t<>  torn  <■  idrvs  tor  th«>  oriMoization  of  new  rr  ^i iii«*nt f=  as  recruits  are  obtain"  d. 

1  «•  th  ■  .'.■K  aiuvl  base  fonv  and  onmpW-t"  its  eouipmont. 

I  <  av.-  ni  tlii>  Cinbbem  a.  «t»"fit'i<,r>t  numb'*}-  of  liijit  c»ris«'rs  to  Veep  a  lookout 
.l»iu-»rtn.-s  in  tho«<>  liters  and  lor  the  protection  o!  oi  r  interests  there.  Protect 
.  ul  and  <  i'liM!  inaino  a*  fir  as  pos.-i'-'.o.  by  the  use  of  min.f  =  .  and  where  |>ossih!e 
ii"  i:  »-s  submarine*,  and  it'-!-. 

'    '  or  th»»  pre-.>:it  u<"  the  •,T>-.it^r  p\rt  of  t|  o  d.^troyor  flotillas  as  patrol  for  h  b- 
:t.  "  in  th<'  vicinity  of  the  p'itiripil  porH  or  cntr.4uc<  s  'e>din^  to  them, 
i    Case  the  s-.ii-m  inu.-s  at  omul.  Guant  inaino,  and  points  alon.ir  the  const  in 
>;  W"c»'  \v»th  rb.-  Black  plan. 

i  Ru  h  to  completion  all  naval  v.  j.-<'ls  building  or  authorized:  also  briid  up  the 
.itnm  S.-rvb     »s  r-?nidlv  as  p<»--.--ibi«>. 

•  tiuard  all  b-iys  and  hirbor<»  on  the  wt«--t  of  M  dt  e.  to  prevent  their  t  -<•  r.s  'm.e.s 
tiplv      Patrol  wafers  of  Ha  ri.  Santo  l>omin«;o.  Porto  Rico,  and  Pani-h  \'  <~t 

•.<■•>"  <  uhan  Coast  Guard  Service  to  a-sist  in  ?utroltin<;  all  bavs  and  ltuIis  oi  the 
<>i  <  uha. 

'»   Prep  in-  to  dose  entrances  to  all  ports  at  night  and  discontinue  or  change  such 

*  navigation  «s  may  he  necessary. 

•  iryauize  a  comprehensive  s\ stein  of  intelligence  service  covering  the  whole 
.i*.  r  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Othoo  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
<»  Take  po***ession  of  all  interned  vessels  of  war  of  Central  Powers,  also  take  control 
ill  <-omraeroial  vessels  of  Central  Powers  now  in  Cnitcd  States  waters. 
!*.  Place  under  surveillance  all  citizens  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Navy  or  in 
vernment  employ  in  naval  establishments  and  remove  them  from  positions  in 
i-  h  the/  mav  do  possible  harm. 

v.  Arm  our  merchant  vessels  for  purposes  of  defense. 
'I  In  accordance  with  Rlack  plan  carry  out  the  following: 

Issue  proclamation  prescribing  defensive  sea  areas  and  put  rules  in  regard  to 
•m  in  force. 

'    Issue  proclamation  prescribing  press  regulations  and  establishing  censorship  of 
>le  and  radio,  including  naval  control  of  all  commercial  and  private  radio  stations, 
issue  President's  order  in  regard  to  visit  and  search,  capture,  etc. 
And.  as  most  important,  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  plans  of  cooperation  with 
p  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of  trana-Atlantic  commerce,  and 
offensive  naval  operations  against  the  common  enemy. 

(  has.  J.  Badcer. 

n  opy  furnishing  Admiral  Benson  Mar.  f>,  1917.) 

I  have  another  order  here  from  the  General  Board,  which' I  will 
•ad.    It  is  as  follows  [reading]: 

H  No.  425.    (Serial  No.  G99.) 

April  5,  1917. 

mtidential. 

nan  Senior  member  present, 
i.  S«-oretarv  of  the  Navv. 

abject ■.  Assistance  that  t'nited  States  can  give  the  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war. 

Ylen«renres  <n>  General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425  (serial  No.  fififi),  February  4, 
'17,  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  Central  European 

owe*"? 

General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  42.5-1  (serial  No.  553-b),  February  G,  1917, 
iU'-k  plan,  tactical  problem  I. 

'  (.roneral  P.oard's  letter.  G.  B.  No.  425-1  (serial  No.  072),  February  17,  1917, 
-)! ; i r i< .ri  of  problem.  Black. 

General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425  (serial  No.  683),  March  17,  1917.  estimate 
t  :he  situation  as  to  system  of  patrol  and  sweeping  best  adapted  for  protection  of 
hipping  off  port  of  New  York. 

*  General  Board's  letter.  G.  B.  No.  425  (serial  No.  f,89>,  March  20,  15)17,  protection 
i  Vmerimn  shipping. 

The  Genera)  Board  believes  that  the  mission  of  our  Navy  when  war  is  declared 
gainst  Germany  will  best  be  determined  by  arrangement  with  the  allied  powers 
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now  engaged  in  war  with  that  country.  We  should  immediately  obtain  from  n< 
allied  powers  their  views  as  to  how  we  can  host  be  of  assistance  to  them  and  as  tar  j 
possible  eonfrom  our  preparationH  and  acts  to  their  present  needs,  always  bearing  1 
mind  that  should  peace  be  made  by  the  powers  now  at  war  we  must  also  be  prepcrn 
to  meet  our  enemies  single  handed.  We  should  not  depend  upon  the  defensive,  \  : 
prepare  for  and  conduct  a  vigorous  offensive. 

2.  This  recommendation  has  already  been  made  by  the  General  Board,  referent 
(a)  and  if),  and  is  as  follows: 

4i  And  as  most  important,  arrange,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  of  .cooperation  with  *J.i 
naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of  trans-Atlantic  commerce  and  I 
offensive  naval  operations  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  General  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  strongly  the  necessity  of  such  preliminaq 
arrangement,  in  order  that  economy  of  effort  and  concentration  of  purpose  may  l- 
come  effective  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  The  General  Board  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  mei. 
ures  in  anticipation  of  cooperation  with  Allies: 

(a)  Protect  shipping  proceeding  to  and  from  our  ports  from  submarine  or  othn 
attack; 

(6)  Prevent  the  use  of  unfrequented  bays  or  harbors  on  our  own  coasts,  in  th- 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  from  use  by  submarines  as  bases; 

(c)  Take  over  as  far  as  may  be  desired  and  practicable  the  patrol  of  trade  routn 
in  the  western,  north,  and  south  Atlantic  and  eastern  Pacific,  and  prevent  the  e.vi; 
of  enemy  merchant  ships  now  finding  asylum  in  the  South  American  ports; 

((/)  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  desired  by  the  Allies,  sending  immediately  a  Lim- 
ber of  destroyers  to  cooperate  with  the  allied  powers  in  the  barred  zones  would  great. y 
add  to  the  moral  effect,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  participation  of  the  United  Stain 
in  the  war.  The  numbers  of  this  tvpe  which  may  eventually  be  sent  abroad  wil. 
depend  upon  the  development  of  a  (Jcrman  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  m:r 
immediate  needs,  and  the  increase  of  this  type  in  our  Navv; 

(f)  Should  United  States  troops  be  sent  to  Europe  it  will  be  necessary  to  e^o>n 
the  transports  from  shore  to  shore.    At  present  we  are  short  of  transits  and  con 
voying  vessels,  and  cooperation  in  this  duty  with  the  Allies  would  be  necessary; 

(/)  The  transportation  of  supplies  for  the  Entente  Allies  is  of  the  lirst  important. 
Requisition  all  enemy  merchant  ships  detained  in  our  ports,  and  seize  enemy  cot- 
verted  ships  interned*  rejrair  them  and  place  them  in  service  as  transports  or  supply 
ships; 

(g)  Mobilize  the  shipbuilding  industries,  both  commercial  and  governmental. 
that  the  energies  of  the  Nation  be  extended  in  the  directions  needed  to  provide  vessel* 
to  combat  submarines,  to  escort  merchant  shipping,  to  replace  shipping  destroyed 
and  for  other  necessary  additions  to  the  fleet; 

(h)  Keep  constantly* in  view  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  being  in  the  n- ; 
distant  future  compelled  to  conduct  a  war  single  handed  against  some  of  the  prcsen* 
belligerents  and  steadilv  increase  the  strength  of  the  lighting  line,  large  as  well  & 
small  vessels — doing  this  with  as  little  interference  with  the  rapid  building  of  df- 
stmycrs  and  other  small  craft  for  the  Navy  and  cargo  ships  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
as  possible; 

(i)  Manufacture  the  number  of  medium  caliber  guns  which  will  be  needed  for 
merchant  shipping  and  patrol  craft. 

Charles  J.  Badger. 

The  CiJ.WKMAN.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Senator  Pittmax.  April  5,  1<)17,  the  day  hefore  we  declared  war. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

Navy  Departmant, 
Washington,  June  .V,  1917. 

Subject:  Assistance  that  United  Stale?  can  give  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war. 
Memorandum  for  the  <  J  on  era  1  Hoard. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  General  Hoard's  letter,  G.  H.  No.  A2h, 
dated  April  ."»,  MM 7.  have  been  received  and  action  has  been  taken,  as  follows:  All 
recommendations  acted  upon  favorably  and  measures  taken  in  accordance  therewith 
so  L\r  as  ]M>ssible. 

Hy  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

F.  II.  Sci  tori  eld. 
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I  have  another  report  of  the  General  Board  of  April  5,  1917,  which 
.  si>  follows.  [Kenning:] 

.  i:.  No.  42.VA.     Serial  No.  700.) 
•mi'ideat  ial. 

April  5,  1917. 

rr>rn:  Senior  member  present. 
'<>:  >«-cretary  of  the  Navy. 

■ubject :  I  >etail  of  a  commission  of  officers  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

It*  view  ot  the  existing  state  of  war  and  the  value  to  us  of  definite  technical  infor  - 
ration  as  to  methods  of  naval  operations  developed  by  the  Allied  powers  in  the  present 
-ar.  the  tie'ieral  Board  believes  that  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  get  all 
ie  prictic-il  inform u ion  possible  for  our  guidance  in  our  own  operations  and  in 
r.ier  that  we  may  heirtily  and  efficiently  cooperates  with  the  Allies. 

2.  The  General  Board  therefore  recommends  that  negotiations  be  immediately 
mere!  inu»  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  send  experienced  naval  officers  to  the 
"nited  States  to  eh  e  information,  and  also  obtain  permission  for  two  commissions  of 
>ur  own  naval  officers  to  visit  England  and  France,  respectively,  so  that  they  may 
j»  rapidly  a?  possible  acquire  the  desired  information  at  first  hand. 

3.  The  main  punts  on  which  information  is  desired  are  as  follows: 

•     Methods  of  placing  nets,  mines,  and  obstructions,  and  their  character. 

'>    Methods  of  mine  sleeping  and  countermining.. 

->  Methyls  oi  submarine  detection,  chasing,  capture,  and  destruction. 

.;   Types  of  antisubmarine  vessels  and  of  aircraft  for  all  naval  purposes. 

>  Methods  of  patrol,  escort,  and  convoy  for  the  protection  of  both  merchant  ship- 
pine  and  naval  forc  es  against  submarines  and  mine  menace. 

t  •  Methods  of  communication  actually  employed  in  antisubmarire  warfare. 

7'  Methods  and  codes  to  be  emplovod"  bv  our  forces  in  cooperating  with  those  of 
the  Allies. 

'j  Best  methods  and  manner  of  cooperation  and  nature  of  service  to  be  rendered 
by  «mr  f  >r<  e«*  particularly  in  escorting  merc  hant  shipping. 

4.  The  General  Board  recommends  that  the  commission  be  con-tituted  of  officers 
on  the  a<  tive  li.-t  as  follow-: 

i.'rc't  Hritnin.— One  roar  admiral,  one  captain,  two  commanders,  live  lieutenant 
commanders  or  lieiiteiiants.  one  naval  constructor. 

Franc*. — One  rear  admiral,  one  captain,  one  commander,  two  lieutenant  command- 
ers or  lieutenants,  one  naval  constructor. 

The  General  Board  recommends  this  number  of  officers  so  that  the  work  can  be 
divided  up  and  expedited,  and  believes  that  if  this  number  of  officers  is  detailed  the 
information  desired  can  be  obtained  in  about  two  months. 

Chas.  J.  Badoer. 


April  5,  1917. 

Memorandum  for  the  Tliief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Names  sustrested  ior  commissions,  to  be  sent  abroad  to  obtain  information  as  to 
method*  of  prosecuting  naval  war  abroad: 

France. — Rear  Admiral  T.  S.  Rodgers,  ('apt.  H.  II.  Hough,  Commander  David  F. 
Seller*,  Lieut.  II.  II.  Crosby,  Lieut.  Wadleigh  Capehart,  Naval  Instructor  W.  G. 
Gilmor.  £J 

En/huui. — Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  ('apt.  \V.  V.  Pratt,  Commander  Yates  Stirling, 
Commander  F.  H.  Hark,  Lieut.  F.  A.  Daubin,  Lieut.  G.  L.  Caskey,  Lieut.  S.  C. 
Hooper,  Naval  Constructor  E.  S.  Land. 

Sent  in  accordance  with  your  request. 

< 'has.  J.  Bad<;er. 


Navy  Department, 

Washington,  June  9,  1917. 

Subject:  Detail  of  commission  of  officers  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Memorandum  lor  the  General  Board. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  General  Board's  letter.  G.  B.  No.  125-A, 
dated  April  o,  1917,  have  been  received  this  date  and  action  has  been  taken  as  follows: 
Officer*  are  making  investigations. 

tty  direc  tion  of  the  Secretary. 

F.  H.  Schofield. 
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I  have  here  a  communication  by  the  Secretary  tc 
Board,  dated  March  20,  1917,  which  is  as  follows: 

Navy  Dki 
Washington, 

Confidential. 

To:  The  General  Board. 

Subject:  Protection  of  American  shipping. 

1.  The  President  directs  me  to  call  upon  the  General  Board  to  out! 
that  the  Navy  can  employ  for  the  most  effective  protection  of  the  m< 
to  European  ports,  in  addition  to  the  armed  guards  that  have  aires 
taken.  It  is  desired  that  every  character  of  protection  to  this  mer< -li 
considered  by  the  board,  and  recommendation  be  made  as  to  what  adc 
can  be  employed  to  protort  American  lives  and  American  shipping. 

2.  This  specific  question — the  fullest  and  most  ample  protection  of 
is  the  immediate  problem  committed  to  the  Navy,  and  its  duty  to  ht 
expense  for  such  protection  is  imperative,  and  it  is  to  the  answer  of  thi 
lem  that  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  should  apply. 

3.  Expedite  report  and  embody  specific  recommendations. 

JO  SEW  J 

The  General  Board  replied  the  same  day. 
(At  this  point,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.?  the  subcommh  if 
until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  May  8,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  n. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Xaval  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
MMiate  Oflice  Building,  ut  10  o'clock  u.  m..  Senator  Frederick  Halo 
:>residin£. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman).  Ball,  Keyes,  and  Pittman. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  BENSON — Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Pitt- 
man,  will  you  proceed  with  your  questions  I 

Senator  Pittman.  On  yesterday  T  was  reading:  into  the  record  cer- 
tain reports  or  recommendations  from  the  General  Board,  and  I  was 
interrupted  in  that  reading,  and  I  would  ask  permission  to  place  those 
in  the  record.  There  were  two  more.  I  think,  that  I  had  before  me, 
and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those? 

Senator  Pittman.  They  were  reports  of  the  General  Board  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  documents  referred  to  by  Senator  Pittman  are  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

G.  B.  No.  425.    i  Serial  No.  «8«.) 

March  20.  1917. 

<  onndontial. 

From:  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Safety  of  lives  ami  property  of  United  States  citizens  on  board  American 
ships*  on  hish  seas. 

The  question  orally  submitted  to  the  General  Board  by  the  Chief  of  Operations  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  19.  1M17.  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

D»>esthe  General  Hoard  think  that  under  the  present  situation  everything  has  been 
done  that  can  be  done  to  insure  the  safety  of  lives  and  pro  port  v  of  United  States  citi- 
zens on  t«iard  American  ships  on  the  hieji  seas?  If  not  what  does  the  General  Hoard 
recommend  U-  done  in  addition? 

2.  The  General  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  everything  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  probation  of  American  lives  and  property  on  the  high  was  is  not  being 
done. 

•V  [n  its  letter.  G.  B.  No.  425  serial  \o.  WW).  February  4.  1917.  the  General  Hoard 
made  n  commendations  as  follows  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  Americans  on  the  hurh  seas: 

"<»n  ae<>.  mnt  of  existing  conditions,  the  General  Hoard  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing steps  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  central  Kuropean 
powers : 

1  ■  Complete  complements  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  first  of  the  A  an  1  H  fleet, 
then  of  the  <"  fleet,  and  naval  districts. 
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'(2i  Mobilize  the  A  fleet  in  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  and  increase  it  immediate  i 
to  (he  H  fleet.    (See  black  plan.^ 

"<:i)  Dock  and  repair  all  ships  in  reserve  an«l  ordinary  that  will  he  used. 

"(4)  Arranee  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fleet  and  stock  all  fuel  depots  to  capa*. 

•'(«r)i  Establish  additional  recruiting  stations  and  increase  personnel  of  the  W.  i 
and  Marine  Corps  to  the  total  number  required  to  supply  complements  for  all  the  s;j::h 
built,  building,  ami  authorized,  and  to  maintain  shore  establishments  and  nj-.J 
defense  districts,  including  aviation  service,  with  10  per  cent  additional  for  caaualt.  -r 
at*  follows: 

Enlisted  force,  Navy.  150.000:  marines.  30,000;  officers  in  the  proportions  present*-: 
by  law. 

"(ri)  Mobilize  the  naval  districts,  including  the  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthou* 
Services,  and  put  patrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  district-*  <  z 
their  stations;  no  commercial  vessels  to  be  mobilized  in  the  Pacific  coast  district1*  a; 
present. 

"(7)  Prepare  to  the  utmost  detail  for  the  employment  of  mines  along  our  coast  ^ 
may  be  necessary. 

"(8)  Prepare  iiets  and  other  obstruction  for  submarines,  readv  for  immediate  u~ 
at  the  Chesapeake  Capes,  Delaware  ('apes,  entrance  to  New  York  flay,  eastern  entrai: 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  Narragansett  Bay.  Panama  Canal,  and  Guantanamo.    ( )•]  ^ 
places  as  their  need  becomes  apparent.    The  General  Board  considers  it  of  the  nun 
importance  that  net  pn>teeti<n  shall  be  immediately  provided  for  tjic  fleet  during  iu 
mooilization  in  Chesapeake  Bav. 

I  «  0 

41  (9)  Establish  immediately  the  guards  at  all  navy  yards,  magazines,  radio  stati; -r_«. 
powder  factories,  munition  plants,  bases,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  naval  sh'  re  uuh 
ties  in  accordance  with  the  mobilization  plans. 

"(10)  Reduce  the  force  of  marines  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  to  the  small*v 
number  that  can  maintain  order  there,  transferring  these  men  to  the  United  Stat** 
to  perform  necessary  guard  duty  at  navy  yards,  magazines,  radio  stations,  shipbuilding 
plants,  and  to  form  cadres  for  the  organization  of  new  regiments  as  recruits  are  obtained 
Organize  the  advanced  base  force  and  complete  its  equipment. 

"(11)  Leave  in  the  Caribbean  a  sufficient  number  of  light  cruisers  to  keep  a  look •  u: 
for  submarines  in  those  waters  and  for  the  protection  of  our  interests  there.  Prot.  : 
the  canal  and  Guantanamo  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of  mines,  and  where  p*«e«U:- 
by  monitors,  submarines,  and  nets. 

"(12)  For  the  present  use  the  greater  part  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  as  patrol  for  sub- 
marines in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  ports  or  entrances  leading  to  them. 

"(13)  Base  the  submarines  at  canal,  Guantanamo,  and  points  along  the  coast  is 
accordance  with  the  Black  plan. 

"(14i  Rush  to  completion  all  naval  vessels  building  or  authorized;  also  build  up 
the  Aviation  Service  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"(15)  Guard  all  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  prevent  their  use  as 
bases  of  supply.  Patrol  waters  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Danish  We>t 
Indies:  Cuban  Coast  Guard  Service  to  assist  in  patrolling  all  bays  and  gulfs  of  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

"(16)  Prepare  to  close  entrances  to  all  ports  at  night  and  discontinue  or  chansr? 
such  aids  to  navigation  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(17)  Organize  a  comprehensive  system  of  intelligence  service  covering  the  whf.lt* 
theater  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

"(IS)  Take  possession  of  all  interned  vessels  of  war  of  Central  Powers,  also  take 
control  of  all  commercial  vessels  of  ('entrai  Powers  now  in  the  Cnited  States  water? 

"(1!))  Place  under  surveillance  all  citizens  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  >'u\y  <>r 
in  Government  employ  in  naval  establishments  and  remove  them  from  positions  in 
which  they  may  do  possible  harm. 

"(20)  Arm  our  merchant  vessels  for  purposes  of  defence. 

"(21)  In  accordance  with  black  plan  carry  our  the  following: 

"(nj  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  defensive  sea  areas  and  put  rules  in  regard 
to  them  in  force. 

"'(>>)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  press  regulations  and  establishing  censorship 
of  cable  and  radio,  including  naval  c  ontrol  of  all  commercial  and  private  radio  stations. 

"iV)  I  .-sue.  President's  order  in  regard  to  visit  and  search,  capture,  etc. 

"'22)  And  as  most  irn|*»rtaut,  arrange  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  of  cooperation 
with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of  trans-Atlantic  commerce 
and  for  offensive  naval  operations  auainst  the  common  enemy." 

4.  The  General  Board  renews  t  hese  recommendations,  believing  as  it  does  that  they 
all  have  a  pertinent  bearing  upon  the  protect  ins  of  the  lives:  and  property  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas,  antl  that  the  illegal  acts  and  claims  of  Germany  on  the  high 
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a>  have  ^roat^d,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  emphasize?  as  of  first  import- 
ot»  tht*  mobilization  of  the  naval  forte?,  material,  and  personnel:  the  arming  of 
•in  hant  ships;  and  arrantnnir  for  the  cooperation  with  UV  allied  powers,  which 
u-^r  *»xi**t  if  our  shipping     to  be  adequately  projected  in  the  "barred  zone?." 

Charles  J.  Badger. 


March  20,  1917. 

B    No.  42-VA.    'Serial  No.  689.) 
>ntidential. 

n>m  -  Senior  member  present. 

i»    S**orvi f»rv  of  th°  Navv. 

ubjfH-t :  Pmt^tion  of  American  shipping. 

rf-roTice:  Secretan  of  the  Xavy'n  contidential  letter,  March  20,  1917. 

1  <  >f  th*>  measure**  advocated  by  the  General  Hoard  in  its  letter  of  February  4, 
MIT.  (t.  H.  .\o.  42rt.  Serial  Xo.  666,  especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
'hbb  i.*>ar  dircctlv  upon  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  transit  between  the 
"m:od  State- and  Kurnpe 

fn  »  K-<'ort  ve^el*  to  deep  water  from  our  ports  and  similarly  from  deep  water  to 
u  r  p<»r».-. 

'>  i  Yrranire  with  British  and  French  Governments  tor  the  convoy  of  our  merchant 
hijf  through  the  burred  zones. 

>■>  Merr  hant  ship*  to  proceed  on  hiirh  sea."  from  j>oints  of  leading  and  receiving 
-<-«»rts*.  depending  upon  their  guns  for  protection,  and  upon  changes  of  course  to 
ollow  alternate  route?. 

"i  Arrange  with  British  and  French  Governments  a  code  of  signals  to  he  used  in 
;Vu<^  \in^'  men  hant  phios  as  to  routes  to  be  followed  and  points  ol  meeting  escort'. 

< t-\  Establish  a  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

/>  Recruit  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  emergencies  in  order  to  provide 
crew*  for  patrols  and  auxiliaries  and  fill  battleship  complements  which  have  been 
depleted  to  supply  gun  crews  to  merchant  ships. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  what  the  General  Board  regards  as  the  greatest  measure  of 
protection  to  American  lives  and  American  shipping  on  the  hk'h  seas,  the  General 
Board  invites  attention  to  its  letter  of  March  20,  1917,  G.  B.  Xo.  425,  Serial  No.  68S, 
and  of  it*  previous  letters  of  Februarv  6,  1917,  G.  B.  No.  425-1,  Serial  Xo.  5o3-h; 
February  17,  1917,  G.  B.  Xo.  425-1,  Serial  No.  672:  March  17,  1917,  G.  B.  Xo.  425, 
Serial  Xo.  683:  on  the  same  subject. 

Chas.  J.  Badger. 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  as  I  understood  your  testimony,  it 
\\  as  to  the  effect  that  in  your  opinion  the  winning  of  the  war  de- 
pended upon  the  soldiers  upon  the  west  front  in  the  field  I 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  have  a  general  knowledge,  of  course,  of  the 
condition  of  our  Armv  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  on  April  6. 

VM7. 

Admiral  Benson.  Generally:  yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  have  a  general  idea  also  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  drafting  and  preparing  for  the  training,  and  the  train- 
ing, of  the  Army  that  we  did  send  to  France,  and  that  we  had  in 
reserve  in  this  country  I 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  have  testified,  I  believe,  that  the  submarine 
menace,  while  critical,  was  not  very  critical,  and  that  in  your  opinion 
it  did  not  affect  the  result  of  the  war. 

Admiral,  if  there  had  been  no  submarines,  would  not  the  result 
of  the  war  equally  have  depended  upon  the  opposing  forces  upon  the 
west  front,  as  it  did  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  so;  absolutely. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  seems  to  be  (mite  an  effort  to  establish 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  terrible  mistake,  because  we  did  not 
have  more  destroyers  in  our  Navy  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war. 
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There  has  not  heen  any  criticism  adduced  before  this  commit 
because  Great  Britain  did  not  have  more  destroyers  when  th» 
entered  the  war.    Hut  supposing  that  Great  Britain  in  April.  1?*:: 
had  had  twice  as  many  destroyers  as  she  had,  would  that  in  any  v.  i. 
have  affected  the  number  of  soldiers  that  were  placed  on  the  we--, 
front  i 

Admiral  Benson*.  Not  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concernel 
no,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  so  far  as  the  I'nin  i 
States  was  concerned. 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  believe  not. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  other  words,  all  of  this  investigation  as  x>- 
whether  we  should  have  had  six  subchasers  on  the  otlier  side  i: 
April,  or  12  or  2S.  is  almost  an  absurd  discussion  in  considering 
whether  or  not  we  were  responsible  for  a  delay  of  four  months  in 
the  termination  of  this  great  war;  is  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  and  in  view  of  the  situation. 
Senator,  to  have  ha  1  more  destroyers  or  submarine  chasers  or  other 
craft  on  the  other  side  during  the  period  before  we  had  started  our 
troops  over,  would  have -resulted  in  saving  more  British  and  other 
allied  shipping;  and  to  that  extent  it  would  have  given  a  moral 
support  to  the  Allies  and  supplied  them — made  them  feel  more  sur- 
with  regard  to  their  resources.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  ha<: 
any  other  effect  whatever. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  other  words,  we  know-  from  the  reports  of 
Gen.  Bliss  and  also  from  the  statements  from  the  Allied  War  Council, 
that  they  were  waiting  for  American  soldiers  on  the  west  front  to 
give  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Allies  there  where  the  war  must  be 
determined.  We  know  that  Gen.  Bliss,  from  his  reports,  did  noi 
expect  that  we  could  terminate  that  war  until  the  following  year 
You  have  testified  that  as  fast  as  the  Army  had  the  soldiers  prepared 
to  go  to  the  west  front,  the  Navy  took  them  there;  is  that  so? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pittman,  will  you  refer  to  the  place  in 
the  testimony  where  Gen.  Bliss  made  that  statement? 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes.  Gen.  Bliss  did  not  make  the  statement 
here,  but  his  report  was  included  in  the  testimony  of  witness,  which 
I  will  show.  I  will  put  that  testimony  in  the  record.  I  know  that 
it  stands  undenied. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  part  that  deals  with  this  particular 
thing. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  will  put  that  in  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  by  Senator  Pittman  not  printed  in  the 
record .) 

Senator  Pittman.  Those  were  the  material  questions  that  you  had 
to  deal  with,  getting  those  troops  over  there. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true,  Admiral,  that  while  there 
was  a  tremendous  destruction  of  tonnage  at  the  maximum  of  the 
submarine  destruction,  even  if  it  had  not  been  reduced,  still  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  food  reaching  the  allies  to  have  allowed 
matters  to  go  on  to  a  determination  by  the  armed  forces  on  the  west 
front. 

Admiral  Benson.  Did  you  ask  if  I  thought  so,  sir? 
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Senator  Pittman.  Yes. 
Admiral  Bensox.  I  do  think  so. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  other  words,  the  submarine  menace  in  its 
aring  on  this  question  only  deals  with  the  destruction  of  tonnage 
d  not  with  the  winning  of  the  war  J 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  I  think  that  it  had  its  demoralizing  effect 
the  allies,  and  that  in  that  way,  of  course,  made  the  problem 
nsiderablv  harder. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Now  one  of  the  petty  delays,  if  it  might  he  called 
delay  because  apparently  they  call  everything  a  delay  that  took 
ne  for  consideration— one  of  these  so-called  delays  was  the  time 
ken  by  you  and  your  staff  in  the  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
»n  for  the  convoy  plan.  When  did  the  Allies  first  arrive  at  a 
termination  on  the  convoy  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  the* best  of  my  recollection  the  first  convov 
mt  was  attempted,  as  I  think  has  already  been  testified  to,  left 
ibraltar  about  the  1st  of  Mav,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  regularly 
iken  up  as  a  regular  principle  by  the  British  until  the  latter  part 
i  .lune  or  the  early  part  of  July.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Pittmax.  1917? 

Admiral  Bf.nson.  1917:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pittmax.  This  was  a  problem,  therefore,  that  was  facing 
h<*  British  Admiralty  and  the  other  admiralties  of  our  allies  and 
heir  war  councils  from  the  time  thev  entered  the  war,  from  1914  to 
•M7  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  Senator. 

Senator  Pittmax.  n  other  words,  there  is  no  criticism  of  a  delay 
f  three  years  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  arriving  at  a  determination 
►f  this  problem,  while  it  is  considered  a  very  serious  delay,  because 
mniediately  after  we  entered  the  war  our  department  should  have 
akeii  two  or  three  weeks  to  investigate  the  matter:  is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Admiral  Benson,  f  believe  so,  sir. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Another  criticism,  which  by  reason  of  the  fact 
hat  we  transferred  all  the  troops  we  had  to  transfer,  and  were  ready 
»»  transfer,  seems  to  be  rather  academic,  is  that  you  made  a  mistake 
m  ihe  distribution  of  the  few  officers  that  you  had. 

Admiral  Benson.  ■  do  not  believe  so.  Senator.  As  have  already 
stated,  the  responsibility  of  how  to  utilize  the  forces  at  our  disposal 
t<>  the  best  advantage  for  the  common  cause  was  mine,  and  1  exer- 
cised my  judgment  in  the  wTay  it  was  done,  and  as  1  have  also  said, 
I  feel  that  the  results  justify  the  correctness  of  my  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Was  anv  navy  ever  expanded  and  enlarged  any 
more  rapidly  than  was  our  Kavy  after  we  entered  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Why.  decidedly  not,  sir.  f  1  remember  the 
figures  correctly,  J  think  we  had  something:  over  5(a),Wil».  n  fact,  i 
think  r>ossiblv  at  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  more  men  and  officers 
in  the  Navy  than  the  Kritish  had,  and  were  recognized  as  the  largest 
naval  power  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Senator  Pittmax.  And  a  large  portion  of  that  expansion  consisted 
in  placing  in  the  service  of  numerous  small  craft  that  required  officers; 
is  not  that  so  * 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pittman.  A  rather  unusual  and  extraordin* 
in  naval  warfare  of  the  past  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  of  course,  in  our  wars,  with  01 
to  guard,  we  have  always  looked  to  that  particular  t 
would  have  to  be  safeguarded. 

Senator  Pittman.  Not  only  did  the  Navy  have  the 
these  numerous  vessels  required  by  the  peculiar  char: 
warfare  upon  the  seas,  but  the  Navy  had  to  officer  a 
commercial  enterprise  as  dealing  with  material;  is  not  th 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  expansion  of  production  in  ma 
Navy  had  to  be  coequal,  did  it  not,  with  the  expansion  < 
operations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  far  as  possible,  of  course. 
Senator  Pittman.  As  far  as  possible.    Was  Admiral 
close  touch  with  the  developments  of  the  production  am 
rial  and  the  construction  and  placing  in  operation  of  si 
your  department  on  this  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  do  not  think  he  could  possibly  ha\ 
It  was  not  possible  for  him  to. 

Senator  Pittman.  Was  it  possible  for  him  to  realize  t 
ment  for  officers  on  this  side  to  the  extent  that  you  did  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  him  t< 
Senator  Pittman.  The  questioning  would  lead  to  the 
that  there  is  a  criticism,  possibly,  of  vour  department  for 


Sims  the  officers  that  he  asked  for,  you  would  have  been 
pled  in  having  written  plans  of  operation  than  you  were  e 
you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Very  mu'  h  more,  sir,  because  the  v« 
that  I  depended  the  most  on  developing  polities  that  I  ini 
developed  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution  were 
Admiral  Sims. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes.    Admiral  Sims  was  to  supply  in 
which  was  a  verv  valuable  thing.    You  were  to  carry  out 
tions  based  on  that  information.    Is  there  any  eomparisoi 
importance  of  those  two  services? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  in  my  opinion.  Senator. 
Senator  Pittman.  If  Admiral  Sims  had  had  all  of  your 
there  to  £et  information,  the  information  would  have  be 
without  the  power  on  tliis  side  to  obtain  the  production  o 
and  the  construction  to  carry  that  out  :  is  not  that  a  fact  i 
Admiral  Benson.  It  is,  sir.  Might  I  add  there  that  Adn 
got  most  of  his  information  that  was  necessary  and  of  grea 
to  us  directly  from  the  information  sources  of*  the  British  A 
so  that  his  principal  effort  was  in  relaying  that,  I  might  st 
Navy  Department  in  Washington  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  I  had  the  opportunity  and 


members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  on  numerous 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  and  on  through,  and  du 
time  I  always  saw  British  naval  officers  in  your  offices.  W 
there  constantly  during  the  war,  or  were  they  there  onlv 
happened  to  go*  down  there  ? 


more  written  plans  of  operation. 


of  being  in  your  offices 
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Admiral  Benson*.  They  were  there,  I  would  say,  constantly.  Their 
nvM'iice  might  not  he  uninterrupted.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
}ii»rt  periods,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  when  they  were  out  of  Wash- 
ngton  when  they  were  not  here,  so  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  corn*  t  I 
muld  say  that  they  were  there  constantly  in  the  sense  that  you 
efcr  to. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  have  seen  those  officers  assisting  in  plotting 
nit  in  your  office  the  information  that  was  received  from  the  other 
ide  with  regard  to  the  position  of  submarines.  German  submarines, 
md  the  vessels  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  Did  they  often 
ender  assistance  in  that  rapacity? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well.  Senator,  they  were  constantly  there, 
>ringing  information  that  thev  had  and  getting  the  information  that 
.ve  had.  and  the  cooperation  in  every  respect  was  about  as  complete 
is  it  could  have  been,  not  only  that  of  the  British,  but  the  other 
\llies.  ami  we  kept  no  secrets  from  them.  We  gave  them  everything 
hat  we  had.  The  relations  were  most  intimate,  and  I  can  not  recall 
my  incident  connected  with  the  complete  cooperation  between  the 
various  navies  and  their  representatives,  except  possiblv  one.  On 
me  occasion  when  in  the  office,  which  as  you  remember  adjoins 
mine  there  was  a  very  secret  office  where  we  only  allowed  certain 
people  to  enter  in — in  a  conference  with  the  French  and  British  naval 
tit t aches,  discussing  some  policy  that  I  was  earning  out,  and  a  move- 
ment of  some  vessels,  the  French  attache!  intimated  rather  plainly 
i  hat  I  was  exhibiting  too  much  partiality  for  the  British.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  little  incident  that  occurred.  That  1,  of  course, 
nipped  in  the  bud  at  once,  and  spoke  rather  severely  to  the  officer 
umler  the  circumstances,  and  told  him  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
disagreements  or  criticism  between  the  two  services  could  be  allowed 
in  my  office:  that  everything  must  be  in  perfect  harmony;  and  that 
if  there  was  any  feeling  of  that  kind  it  must  be  brought  to  me  directly 
and  the  question  settled  immediately.  That  is  the  only  incident  that 
1  can  remember  during  the  whole  war. 

Senator  Pittman.  These  attaches  were  officers  in  the  navies  of 
their  respective  countries,  were  they  not  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  and  most  of  them  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  in  various  places. 

Senator  Pittman.  They  were  not  only  officers  in  these  navies,  but 
they  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  were  accredited  to  you  by  the  governments 
having  these  navies  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  Accredited  to  our  Government ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  For  the  services  the}'  were  performing  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  the  services  they  were  performing. 

Senator  Pittman.  They  were  in  constant  touch  with  their  own  gov- 
ernments and  their  own  navies,  were  they  not  I 

Admiral  Benson.  Thev  were  in  very  close  touch  with  them. 

Senator  Pittman.  They  were  intensely  interested  in  obtaining  the 
very  best  senice  from  our  Navy  in  their  behalf,  were  they  not  t 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  it  was  that  intense  zeal  which  brought 
about  this  little,  slight  jealousy,  we  might  term  it,  rather  than  any 
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neglect  on  their  part  (  In  other  words,  it  was  the  zeal  of  these  or- 
cers  -these  attaches  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  particular  thi?^ 
I  spoke  of  * 

Senator  Pittmax.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  of  course  that  was  it. 
Senator  Pittmax.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  But  there  was  really  no  ground  for  criticism 
the  part  of  the  other  attach^.    But,  as  you  say,  of  course,  he  w^ 
acting  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his  earnest  duty  and  in  looking  on 
as  well  as  he  possibly  could  for  the  interests  which  he  represented. 

Senator  Pittmax.  It  simply  evidences,  as  I  take  it,  the  comph 
touch  that  these  attaches  had* with  their  own  situation,  and  their  l>^. 
to  carry  out  their  own  particular  problems. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  Senator. 

Senator  Pittmax.  I  bring  this  out  for  the  reason  that  the  report  <  i 
Admiral  Sims  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  his  testimony  her< . 
would  rather  indicate  that  your  department  would  not  have  knowr. 
what  to  do,  and  possibly  would  not  nave  done  anything,  if  it  had  im; 
been  for  the  information  he  gave  you  and  the  explanations  that  re- 
made. As  a  matter  of  fact ,  your  department  was  working  right  alou*. 
whether  it  received  information  from  Admiral  Sims  every  day  or  one. 
a  week,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was,  sir. 

Senator  Pittmax.  And  was  working  on  very  definite  informatinL 
every  day  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pittmax.  In  other  words,  you  were  in  constant  receip: 
of  definite  information  from  all  the  naval  divisions  of  the  Allie> 
and  your  own  forces,  as  to  the  positions  of  vessels  and  the  probablt 
position  and  movement  of  the  German  submarines  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  had  in  our  office  this  service,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  fully  developed  we  could  tell  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  where  any  of  our  vessls  were,  we  could  tell  where  the  enemy 
submarines  were  operating  within  very  close  limits,  of  course,  an<! 
we  had  the  various  fronts.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  any  one 
feature  of  the  war  either  on  land  or  on  water,  that  you  could  not  in 
my  office  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  get  almost  the  exact  information 
that  you  might  want. 

Senator  Pittmax.  And  that  information  was  plotted  out  con- 
stantly so  that  it  was  actually  visualized  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Even  a  member  of  the  Xaval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  could  understand  it  ,i 

Admiral  Benson.  If  it  was  not  understood,  it  could  be  very  easily 
explained. 

Senator  Pittmax.  I  think.  Admiral,  that  you  have  been  very 
modest  and  also  very  magnanimous  in  assuming  all  of  these  so-called 
mistakes  of  a  petty  and  immaterial  nature.  Knowing  the  work 
that  you  did  in  the  matter,  and  being  convinced  that  the  war  was 
actually  won  and  it  is  over,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  it  is  unjust  to  you  to  allow  it  to  stand  there.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  been  emphasizing  what  you  have  already  so  modestly 
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>  I  tided  to.    There  has  been  an  effort  here  to  show  that  you  had  no 
?  » crating  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  Senator,  there  has  been  an  effort 
»   rind  out  whether  he  had  any  operating  plans. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well.  I  will  allow  it  to  go  at  that  rate.    I  am 
**rv  glad  that  there  was  no  intimation  that  he  did  not  have  any. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question. 

Senator  Pittman.  Xo  question,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
i^iisunderstood  by  the  country  or  by  our  Allies. 

on  have  testified  that  you  had  definite  policies  which  were 
*  uriied  out.    There  may  be  a  distinction  in  naval  plans  between 
\  4'finitc  plans  and  definite  policies  to  be  carried  out.    You  surveyed 
:  lie  necessary  resources  of  the  country  for  the  Xavy,  did  you  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did.  sir. 

Son  a  tor  Pittman.  You  surveyed  the  manufacturing  resources 
<  *f  the  country  essential  to  the  Xavy,  did  you  not '? 
Admiral  Benson.  We  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  surveyed  the  available  navy  yards  for  the 
construction  of  ships,  did  you  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  We  did. 

Sonator  Pittman.  You  surveyed,  in  general,  the  material  essential 
to  the  Xavy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  These  conditions  were  all  before  you? 
Admiral  Benson.  They  were. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  know  how  they  had  to  be  utilized? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  decided  and  determined  how  they  should 
bo  utilized  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  gave  instructions  to  your  staff  and  sub- 
ordinates particularly  to  carry  it  out? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  did. 

Sonator  Pittman.  You  wore  in  constant  touch,  wore  you  not, 
with  your  chief  of  staff  and  assistant,  Capt.  Pratt,  were  you  not? 
Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Pittman.  He  was  the  offtcor  immediately  under  you  who 
took  your  orders  and  commands? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  proceeded  to  distribute  those  orders  and 
commands  to  other  officers  under  him,  or  coordinating  with  him  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  had  access  to  all  basic  plans  and  operat- 
ing plans  that  he  had  access  to,  did  you  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  did. 

Senator  Pittman.  Those  plans  were  records  of  your  office,  wore 
they  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  They  were. 

Senator  Pittman.  Xow,  as  you  know,  Admiral,  Capt.  Pratt  has 
testified  in  this  matter,  and  so  has  Admiral  McKean,  and  they  have 
supplied  this  committee  with  all  of  the  evidenco  of  details  in  their 
possession,  or  that  they  know  of,  or  that  have  been  called  to  their 
attention.  You  requested,  did  you  not,  that  Capt.  Pratt  and  Ad- 
miral McKean  be  placed  upon  the  stand  prior  to  your  testimony  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  did,  Senator,  for  two  reasons.    First,  o- 
account  of  their  position  and  duties,  I  knew  that  thev  were  verr 
much  better  able  to  pivo  the  committee  all  of  the  details  that  th. 
would  want  and  in  such  a  way  that  there  would  he  no  question  abou; 
it,  and  I  also  wanted  them  to  come  before  the  committee  before  I 
did  in  order  not  to  be  influenced  in  anv  way  by  any  opinions  that  I 
might  pive  expression  to  or  ideas,  before  the  committee,  in  case  I 
came  before  them.    I  wanted  them  to  give  their  opinions  absolutely 
freely  and  unrestricted  or  unbiased,  and  to  the  best  of  my  roooll^ 
tion  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  anything  to  either  one  of  thorn  befor- 
thev  came  on  tho  stand  that  would  have  influenced  any  expression 
of  ideas  that  they  might  have  had. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  the  last  two  months  mv  mind  has  beer 
absolutely  absorber!  in  a  problem  for  the  good  of  this  country,  am: 
the  possibilities  that  may  follow  the  success  or  failure  of  what  I  am 
now  doing  are  in  my  mind  of  very  much  more  value  and  importance 
to  this  country  and  the  danger  that  may  come  to  it  very  much  great- 
er, than  the  danger  of  the  German  submarine  in  the  la te  war;  and 
having  completed,  as  I  felt  satisfactorily  to  the  naval  service  and  f 
the  country,  the  duties  that  were  imposed  upon  me  as  the  technic*] 
head  of  the  Navy  during  the  war,  and  having  been  called  upon  t<> 
assume  these  new  duties,  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
give  those  now  duties  which  were  of  sucli  tremendous  import** nc<\ 
everything  there  was  in  me,  and  I  have  so  dono:  and  for  that  reason 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  detail  the  information  that 
has  been  asked  for,  and  I  wish  to  make  that  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee as  an  explanation  as  to  why  I  have  been  unable  to  answer 
many  of  the  detailed  questions  that  have  been  put  to  me. 

The  reports  that  you  have  referred  to  speak  for  themselves,  and" 
in  addition  to  that,  I  would  request  the  committee  to  be  allowed  t" 
put  in  the  record  Appendix  B  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  thn 
Navy  for  1016,  a  statement  by  tho  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  which 
I  think  will  answer  a  great  many  of  the  questions  in  detail,  which, 
duo  to  my  poor  memory  and  the  absorbing  duties  that  I  have  been 
performing  for  the  last  few  months,  I  was  unable  to  recall. 

Tho  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection,    You  indorse,  of  course, 
everything  that  is  in  that  report? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  is  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  indorse  it  now? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection.  It  will  be  printed  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record  as  follows:) 

A  it  en  nix  B. 

Navy  Dki'ahtm knt. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Octnlxr  r\  W, 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATION*. 

1.  The  OMuv  of  WtVii!  Operation?,  oreuni/od  in  May  HH,\  under  the  Chief  n!  Xaval 
Operation-*.  ha>  continued  (luring  the  pist  year  the  consistent  development  of  it«  work, 
hi  h'irmony  with  the  d-p  Moment's  already  confirmed  disposition  to  afford  tho  thief  o; 
this  ndiee  all  nere««s:i ry  support  for  the  exercise  of  his  appropriate  function.1'.  Con  press, 
by  the  act  approved  August  2!».  l'Mii.  his  strom/l here d  the  dignity  of  the  t  hief  .ji 
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r.  -.\\  Op^r-itinn.*  by  conferring  upon  him  tho  rank  of  admiral,  and  has  given  porma- 
ti<  v  r>Mh»»  nffiVohy  providing  th.u  ho  shall  have  not  loss  than  b>  assirtantsof  or  above 
r.mk  ot  lieutenant  commander  in  tho  Navy  or  major  in  the  Marino  <\>rps.    As  soon 
officers  Ivcorao  available  for  assignment  they  will  bo  ordered  to  duty  as  pro- 
ved >»v  law. 

-.  The  «-x perienoe  in  tho  administration  of  tho  Offic-p  of  Operations  durin?  tho  part 
.ir  has  demonstrated  that  in  it  lies  an  euective  moan?  of  coordinating  tho  complex 
■rk  »>f  th«»  Navy  in  harmonv  with  maturely  considered  plans  Tho  Chief  of  Naval 
:>♦  mumms  is.  by  law.  charged,  under  tho  direction  o:  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  with 
►  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  tho  use  of  th  •  lb*ot  in  war.  A  war  plan  coii- 
t  ite*  a  heme  of  action,  and  upon  its  soundness  and  comp'otene^-s  will  depend  tho 
••  i-'*<r»-  of  siicc,^  of  our  fleet  whon  called  upon  to  meet  the  test  of  war. 

\V  h»n  properly  understood,  an  approved  plan  heroines  the  <:uide  for  the  effort  of 
\  •  \*«<  ufi\e  branches  of  the  department,  the  accomplishment  of  which  as  a  whole 
i«  b  liranch  within  its  sphere  of  action  must  give  its  loyal  adherence.  The  plana 
bi«  h  have  b^cn  formulated  by  the  General  Board  and  approved  by  the  denirtment 
avo  been  received  by  the  several  bureaus  and  otrVes  of  the  dopirtmeut  in  this  I«e  al 
•irit  and  there  has  resulted  a  closer  and  more  efficient  cooperation  than  ever  i  efere. 
<  r\i«>*  of  the  fleet  by  all  shore  activities  of  the  Navy,  in  order  that  the  f!«»et  may  serve 
ie  Nation,  has  been  accepted  by  all  as  a  suitable  mission. 

\  In  the  work  of  preparation  for  war  emorgonoit  s.  ai.d  incident  thereto  in  the  rol- 
-  tiers  n*  data  relating  to  sources  of  su pp!>  .  two  or  mnry  bureaus  have  often  wrp'd  the 
inie  beld  of  inquiry,  thus  causing  unnecessary  multiplication  of  d<  -partmei  fal  work, 
nd  sometimes  unfortunately,  causing  a  very  natural  irritation  to  private  industrial 
aanagors  subjected  to  repeated  requests  for  information  already  furnishe<l  V  v  them  to 
h  -  same  department  of  the  Government.  To  correct  this  very  unbusim  ssbkc  prac- 
\«  h  permanent  logistics  committee1  of  bureau  representatives  is  now  » hv.r  -ed  with 
h»»  duty  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  several  bureau**  in  collecting  logistic  dnta. 
This  remmiit^'  has  also  the  1  roader  duty  of  determining  and  inaintninii  ir  under  the 
»ppr»>val  of  the  bureaus,  a  suitable  war  reserve  of  man-rial  and  of  devising  methods  for 
v-^tvc  expansion  when  war  is  imminent.  There  is  a  vital  nece  ssity  for  a  war  reserve 
<>r  engineering  and  construction  material  sufficient  to  equip  our  fleet  upon  mohilizatun 
.vitbe.:>t  dolav. 

V  The  inspection  of  merchant  vessels,  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  as  naval 
iuxili3rie*i  in  war.  has  continued.    This  work  had  formerly  been  carried  on  by  a  naval 
inspection  board  independent  of  the  Army,  which  involved  the  risk  of  complication 
inn  confu°ion  in  the  event  of  war  through  the  fact  that  a  similar  inspection  was  being 
« r.nducted  independently  by  an  Army  board  with  a  view  to  employing  such  vessels 
:n  the  Armv  service.    To  obviate  this  there  has  been  organized,  through  an  agreement 
with  the  War  Department,  a  board  of  inspection  of  merchant  vessels,  consisting  of 
both  Army  and  Navy  officers.    No  merchant  vessels  will  be  inspected  hereafter  for 
war  service  except  bv  this  joint,  board.    Merchant  vessels  already  inspected  by  either 
the  War  or  the  Navy  Department,  as  well  a*  vessels  yet  to  be  inspected,  will  be  assigned 
definitely  bv  the  joint  board  either  to  the  War  Department  or  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.   Each  department  will,  when  war  is  imminet,  be  able  by  thi«  scheme  to  act. 
with  celerity  and  in  perfect  agreement.    Like  agreements  affecting  the  allotment  of 
the  country's  ammunition  resources  to  the  two  departments  are  in  process  of  adjust- 
ment.   Other  matters  connected  with  the  making  of  plans  in  which  the  Army  and 
Navy  must  cooperate  need  <  lose  association  of  the  two  departments  for  satisfactory 
settlement.    Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  a  closer  association  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  such  matters  more  easily  possible. 

A  carefully  thought  out  plan  for  the  development  of  naval  shore  bases  and  naval 
»«ati<m«  has  been  prepared  by  the  General  Board,  and.  in  its  main  features,  has  been 


bureauf  and  offices  concerned  have  representation,  ha^  been  organised.  The  duty  of 
thb>  board  is  to  advise  a  logical  and  scientific  scheme  of  development  and  to  determine 
the  be^t  meihod  of  applying  tho  requirements  of  such  scheme  to  each  navy  yard, 
by  -tich  systematic  procedure  each  yard  will  be  satisfactorily  developed  toward  its 
maximum  'rapacity  for  most  efficient  service,  in  conformity  with  the  general  approved 
plan  So,  it  is  hoped,  will  immature  or  hasty  recommendations  for  improvements 
be  avoided,  and  a  permanent  argument  and  justification  for  appropriations  recom- 
mended will  always  be  at  hand  based  upon  sound  reasons. 

7  Jn  May,  191(5,  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  was  given  charge  of  naval  districts 
in  the  Office  of  Operations.  In  accordanc  e  with  the  previously  approved  plan,  the 
revision  of  the  regulations  governing  naval  districts  wit-  begun.  A  complete  -tudy 
of  one  district  was  worked  out  and  wa*  furnished  to  the  commandants  of  districts  as  a 
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type  organization,  with  directions  to  organize  each  district  along  similar  Vm*-<  Tfj 
work  i<  now  heing  completed  in  the  most  satisfactory-  manner,  and.  in  ad<itti<>ri.  *'i 
Offices  of  Naval  < 'ommunications  Service  an<I  of  Naval  Intelligence  havi-  pr^p.-  . 
rules  for  ohtaining  ?md  transmitting  information  within  the  naval  districts 

S.  The  adoption  of  oil  as  the  fuel  of  our  naval  ve-sels.  the  greatly  increased  u-  i 
fuel  oil  in  commercial  pursuits,  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  oil  fields,  and  the  difhVv  i 
of  securing  reserve  fields  to  meet  the  future  need*  of  the  Navy,  have  creates!  a  •■•  ~\ 
serious  situation.    The  advantages  of  oil  for  naval  use  are  so  great  that  onlv  a  <  :t;. 
pclling  noce-«ity  shou'd  ever  fon  o  the  Navy  to  consider  its  ahandonmont.  an«  I  a  ren. 
to  the  \\  f  of  coal.    Sti'h  neoo-t-ity  can  he  avoi<led  only  if  provision  is  made  in  ad\  ;ir  i 
to  secure  t h*«  nectary  oil  reserve.    Having  in  mind  those  manifest  condition-.  •• 
department  appointed  a  hoard  of  naval  officers  to  give  this  whole  -uhject  earne-t  <  - 
sidcration,  and  this  hoard  is  now  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  fuel-oil  -it Man 
It  is  hoped  that  the  hoard's  work  of  inve--tieat  ion  mav  reMilt  in  a  def'ntile  rec«»  miner 
lion  (o  the  department  for  a  practical  solution  of  this  grave  prohlem. 

AERONAUTICS. 

f».  The  development  of  naval  aeronautics  has  continued  to  receive  the  depart  met:-  * 
serious  attention,  and  though  progress  has  not  heen  rapid  the  difficulties  have  i  •-»-«--. 
met  without  discouragement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  type  of  naval  aeroplane*  adap!~; 
for  use  over  the  sea  and  its  use  from  shiphoard  are  now  prohlcms  near  s«  luiir«n 

JO.  It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  all  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  science  of  aer  - 
nautics  has  been  almost,  whollvidongtholinesofservicoovcrland  and  that  the*  ser>  >•  - 
over  sea  is  a  new  field,  involving  many  unsolved  prol  lems  widely  di  erent  ir> ; 
these  which  hn\ e  heen  solved  in  the  land  service.    The  navnl  aeroplane  has  its  h  ;r. 
on  a  ship,  from  which  it  must  learn  to  take  its  (light  and  to  which  it  must  return  r  ■ 
reclaimed  undamaged.    The  naval  aeroplane  ha*  no  smooth  meadow  from  which  v  r>- 
and  upon  which  it  may  alight.    It  starts  fr«  m  the  heaving  deck  of  the  scout  and  m.r. 
have  to  rest  on  its  return  upon  the  surface  of  a  stormy  sea.    Difficulties  in  the  des:rr 
of  motors,  of  propellers,  and  of  landing  floats  have  heen  encountered  and  are  steadi'v 
heing  overcome,  the  solution  »>f  these  prohlems  heing  greatly  aided  hy  the  tesiii^ 
lahoratory  estahlished  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

11.  An  aeroplme  constructed  after  the  department's  own  design  is  now  nearh 
completed,  and  is  expected  to  solve  many  of  our  difficulties  and  estahlish  the  .«*tandar>; 
type  for  future  construction. 

12.  One  of  our  armored  cruisers,  the  Xor/h  Carolina,  has  heen  fitted  with  a  practical 
aeroplane-launching  device  and.  supplied  with  a  numher  of  naval  aeroplanes,  hi? 
joined  the  fleet  to  cooperate  in  fleet  work  and  to  develop  the  tactics  of  aircraft  on  :h- 
sea.  The  West  Virginia  and  Washington,  sister  ships  of  the  North  Carolina,  ha^ 
similar  equipment  installed,  and  other  armored  cruisers  and  scouts  will,  when  opp-r- 
tunity  o.'fers  to  do  the  work,  he  fitted  in  like  manner. 

REPAIRS  TO  SHirS. 

13.  In  the  effort  to  maintain  our  fleet  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for  ofrieieri' 
service  the  department's  policy  aholishing  regular  overhaul  periods  at  navy  yards  an<l 
requiring  that  all  work  within  the  capahilities  of  the  ship's  force  and  the  fleet  repair 
ships  he  done  hy  these  agencies  away  from  navy  yards  has  heen  adhered  to  and  will 
he  continued.  The  henefits  of  such'  a  policy,  "when  thoroughly  understood  and  re- 
duced to  practice,  will  he  fully  appreciated  and  will  result  in  an  ever-increasing 
reliance  within  the  fleet  upon  the  fleet's  own  resources  for  maintaining  its  cruising 
efficiency. 

11.  That  our  important  ships,  under  the  operation  of  this  policy,  still  continue  f> 
spend  prolonged  periods  at  the  yards  is  due  to  ahnormal  circumstances  existing  at 
this  time,  when  extraordinary  work  of  alterations  and  repairs  are  made  necessary  hy 
radical  changes  in  the  fire-control  systems  of  all.  the  serious  shaft  trouhles  of  some,  an  1 
the  renewal  of  hoilers  in  others.  These  large  items  of  repairs  and  alterations,  of 
course,  could  only  he  taken  care  of  at  navy  yards. 

VESSELS  IN  COMMISSION  IN  RESERVE. 

15.  Vessels  which  have  heen  placed  in  commission  in  reserve,  though  usually  those 
of  older  construction,  have  still  a  definite  military  value,  which  exists  so  long  as  tbey 
are  kept  in  readiness  for  active  service.  If  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  their  material 
condition  or  if  stripped  too  hare  of  their  personnel,  these  ships  at  once  lose  most  of 
their  military  worth,  and  when  so  conditioned  arc  virtually  stricken  from  the  Navy 
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Under  the  department's  present  policy  all  ships  in  reserve  are  to  be  maintained 
material  readiness  for  active  service  at  short  notice,  with  a  sufficientlt  large  part  of 
•ir  trained  crew  on  board  to  keep  alive  knowledge  of  the  ship  and  to  sustain  the 
rit  of  efficiency  within  the  ship  as  a  leaven  to  the  "green"  men  that  upon  ^ra- 
tioning- for  active  service  must  be  placed  on  board. 

in.  All  reserve  ships  are  organized  into  the  reserve  force  under  the  reserve  force 
mnander.  They  are  given  periodic  military  inspections  and  are  required  to  per- 
m  an  annual  program  of  exercises  involving  some  form  of  target  practice.  The 
«Tve  force  during  the  past  vear  has  !>een  called  upon  to  perform  various  services 
i  has  in  all  cases  answered  the  call  with  gratifying  performance.  On  both  the 
>c  <xiast  and  the  west  coast  the  reserve  ships  were  given  the  duty  of  exercising  the 
ival  Militia  on  its  annual  summer  cruise  of  two  weeks,  and  later  they  embarked 
arly  3.000  civilian  volunteers  for  a  cruise  of  four  weeks,  giving  these  enthusiastic 
nericans  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  Navy  life  and  of  naval  duties  on 
ipboard. 

GUNNERY  EXERCISES  AND  ENGINEERING  PERFORMANCES. 

17.  A  better  systematized  and  more  searching  analysis  of  the  performance  of  ships 
iring  the  training  period  preliminary  to  the  gunnery  exercises  and  during  gun  prac- 
v  itself,  by  boards  of  officers  appointed  in  the  fleet,  has  resulted  in  the  elimination 

many  faulty  methods,  in  the  standardization  of  good  methods,  and  in  a  general 
« Tease  in  the  knowledge  of  principles  underlying  successful  gunnery  practice. 

IS  The  fleet  has  carried  out  the  various  forms  of  gunnery  exercises  prescribed, 
id  the  advance  in  battle  efficiency  has  been  maintained.  The  satisfactory  progress 
>te.i  in  my  report  of  last  year  is  being  maintained  and,  though  not  sacrificing  the 
me  nex*easary  tor  other  exercises,  more  time  is  being  given  to  fleet  gunnery  training 
lan  in  any  previous  year.  Firing  at  extreme  ranges  has  been  carried  out  success- 
illy,  and  greater  experience  with  improved  fire-control  instruments  and  installa- 
ons  warrant  the  hope  of  still  better  results  in  the  coming  vear. 

1V>  Improvement  in  gunnerv  has  not  been  confined  to  the  battleship  force  alone, 
nd  it  is  worthv  of  note  that  the  submarines  show  an  equally  satisfactory  advance  in 
>rpedo  work,  keeping  pace  with  the  improvement  noted  in  both  the  battleship  and 
etf trover  forces. 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICE. 

20.  The  naval  radio  service,  under  its  new  name  of  Naval  Communications  Service, 
a*  <  oniinued  its  past  efficient  performance  in  handling  the  Government  radio  service, 
ni  in  addition  has  taken  over  the  work  of  handling  all  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
able  communications  connected  with  the  naval  service  outside  the  fleet.  In  addi- 
w>n  to  this  work  of  serving  the  Government,  as  well  as  commercial  needs,  it  has  the 
vnsorahip  of  radio  stations  in  accordance  with  the  President  's  neutrality  proclamation 
>i  August  5,  1914. 

21.  An  interesting  dem  inHrati  >n  of  the  progress  attained  in  this  interesting  field 
vi.i  had  (in  May  K.  7.  and  S.  i9H>.  when,  in  c  injunction  with  the  American  Telegraph 
v  Telephone  C  »..  the  communications  service  was  mobilized  for  test.    The  Navy 

!  lartment  wax  connected  by  telephone  and  telegraph  with  all  navy  yards  and  radi  > 
>\  iii  >tu>  in  the  United  States."  Radi  •  telephone  apparatus  was  installed  on  board  the 
lattl^hip  New  Ha!ii|»shire.  and  that  ship,  lying  off  the  capes  .if  the  Chesapeake,  was 
able  to  coimnunicate  by  radiotelephony  with  the  department  in  Washington  and  with 
tlu-  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  California.  The  department  itself  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  c  >rumumcating  with  the  New  Hampshire  or  any  of  the  naval  stations  iii 
tin-  I'nited  States,  using  a  desk  telephone  as  on  any  ordinary  occasion. 

A  new  radi .  stati  m  has  been  completed  and  put  in  service  at  Point  Isabel.  Tex. 
Thi*  *taii  >n  will  be  of  great  service  t  »  the  merchant  mirine  in  that  secti  >n.  as  well  as 
t  >  the  Government  in  facilitating  c  unmunicati  >n  with  vessels  in  .Mexican  waters. 

-i.  A?  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  radio  service  in  the  past  few  years,  it  may 
1"'  rnted  that  during  the  peri  id  from  December  13.  1912.  to  December  111,  1913.  there 
w«*re  handled  a  total  of  12.K54  c  numercial  messages,  while  during  the  period  i>  un 
i  ily  1.  1915.  1 1  June  30.  1916.  the  number  had  increased  to  97.0S4.  Ot  course  the 
number  of  official  messages  had  c.irres|)ondingly  increased,  the  number  for  the  latter 
j»ti  d  above  mentioned  being  628.997. 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  FLEET. 

24.  Our  fleets  on  the  several  stations  have  been  actively  employed  during  the  past 
yar.  In  Asiatic  waters  the  conditions  in  China  have  long  been  disturbed,  and  the 
unrest  of  the  Chinese  people  has  frequently  been  made  manifest  by  local  revolts  and 
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uprising*  of  more  or  less  serious  magnitude.  Our  chips  on  the  Chinese  Cfiast  aa-; 
especially  in  the  rivers  of  that  country,  have  rendered  important  service  in  kelpie; 
in  touch  with  conditions,  in  sustaining  our  diplomatic  representatives,  and.  in  gen^nJ 
looking  out  for  American  interests. 

25.  The  chief  duty  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  has  been,  as  heretofore,  service  in  Mexies: 
waters.  Unsettled  conditions  still  continue  in  that  country,  and  the  recurrent  thr-u- 
of  danger  to  the  lives  of  our  numerous  citizens  resident  there  has  kept  m«n»t  of  tr- 
active ships  on  the  Pacific  station,  and  at  times  many  of  the  reserve  ships  distribiifH 
along  the  Mexican  coast,  ready  for  any  service  that  the  occasion  might  demati. 
Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  1916,  and  continuing  through  Julv.  when  th* 
safety  of  Americans  in  Mexico  seemed  to  be  seriously  threatened,  our  snipe  anistH- 
thousands  of  our  citizens  out  of  that  country  and  provided  them  transportation  to  th- 
United  States.  On  the  east  c  »ast  of  Mexico  the  ships  of  our  cruiser  force  in  the  Allans 
have  performed  like  service. 

2tt.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  has  followed  an  approved  annual  program  of  exercises.  Il 
the  main  this  program  requires  a  stay  in  Cuban  waters  from  January  to  Anril.  durir-- 
which  target  practice  ana  tactical  exercises  are  carried  out.  Then  the  neet  retun- 
north  for  docking,  repairs,  and  continued  training,  including  elementary  taiyK 
practice,  and  participation  in  the  department's  annual  maneuver. 

27.  During  the  year,  since  October  1,  1915,  the  battleships  Pennsylvania,  Xrr&tc 
and  Oklahoma  have  been  completed  and  added  to  our  active  fleet,  and  the  Arizona. 
which  is  to  be  commissioned  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  will  soon  join  them.  It 
addition  there  have  been  completed  and  assigned  to  active  service  10  destroyers  an: 
7  submarines,  together  with  the  destroyer  tender  Melville  and  the  submarine  tender 
Bushnell. 

28.  The  department's  annual  strategic  maneuver  took  place  in  August  last  off  th* 
northern  Atlantic  coast.  In  this  maneuver  83  vessels  were  engaged,  of  which  28  went 
battleships  and  13  were  submarines.  The  operations  of  the  maneuver  lasted  for  fo^ 
days  ana  developed  most  interesting  and  instructive  situations  for  everyone  tr-c 
cerned.  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  the  department  noted  the  thorough n«e 
and  completeness  with  which  the  plans  of  the  two  commanders  were  treated  and  th- 
very  admirable  manner  in  which  the  maneuver  was  carried  out. 

OPERATIONS  IN*  HAITI  AND  SANTO  DOMINOO. 

29.  The  occupation  of  Haiti  by  the  expeditionary  force  of  United  States  Marine?, 
which  was  initiated  in  July,  1915,  still  continues.  The  Haitien  gendarmerie,  under 
officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  has  been  organized  in  accordance  with  th~ 
treaty  recently  concluded  between  this  Government  and  that  of  the  Haitien  Republic 
and  as  soon  as  certain  administrative  details  provided  for  in  a  supplementary  agr**- 
ment  between  the  two  Governments  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  necessity  for  continued  occupation  of  that  country  will  cease.  The 
present  Government  of  Haiti  gives  every  evidence  of  stability  and  that  country  i? 
now  enjoying  a  prosperity  greater  than  it  has  for  many  years  past. 

30.  The  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  reached  a  crisis  in  May,  191C.  The  Presidcn: 
of  that  country,  Jiminez,  abdicated  his  office  and  the  Santo  Dominican  Cabinet  with- 
drew from  Santo  Domingo  City,  which  was  then  held  by  an  armed  force  of  revolu- 
tionists under  the  revolutionary  leader  Arias.  In  cooperation  with  our  minister  in 
Santo  Domingo,  naval  forces  were  landed  and  occupied  the  city  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  protection  of  lives  and  property.  The  revolutionists  having  later 
established  themselves  in  the  town  of  Santiago,  in  the  interior,  an  expeditionary  fort*- 
of  marines  was  dispatched  to  occupv  that  town, to  disarm  all  insurgents,  and  to  reestab- 
lish order.  This  work  was  most  efficiently  completed,  and  at  this  writing  there  are  in 
existence  no  known  revolutionist*  in  arms  against  the  constituted  authority.  All 
disorder  in  Santo  Domingo  has  been  suppressed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  permanent  peace, 
under  stable  government,  will  soon  be  established.  There  are  now  900  marinec  in 
Haiti  and  1,800  in  Santo  Domingo. 

THE  "HECTOR"  AND  THE  "MEMPHIS." 

31.  On  July  15  the  U.  S.  S.  Hector  was  wrecked  and  stranded  off  Cape  Romaine, 
S.  C.  The  Hector  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  was  proceeding  on  her  usual  service  as 
collier  from  Charleston  to  the  Caribbean  and  was  caught  in  a  severe  gale,  during  which, 
after  being  disabled  and  having  become  unmanageable,  she  finally  stranded,  as  stated 
Salvage  operations  are  now  in  progress,  though  greatly  hampered  by  weather  condi- 
tions which  prevail  at  this  season.    No  lives  were  lost'in  the  wreck  of  the  ship. 
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2  On  August  29  the  U.  S.  S.  Memphis,  flagship  of  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
re.  lying  at  anchor  off  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  driven  ashore  by  heavy  seas, 
is  menace  came  upon  the  ship  suddenly  and  without  any  previous  warning.  All 
t^rial  on  board  the  Memphis  of  value  is  being  salvaged,  and  an  investigation  is 
ng  held  as  to  the  feasibility  of  salvaging  the  ship.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
lives  were  lost  in  this  wreck,  33  from  the  swamping  of  the  ship's  boats  caught  in 
effort  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  7  killed  and  5  injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  steam 
e  in  the  engine  room. 

  W.  S.  Benson. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pittman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt, 
vould  like  to  state  that  some  time  before  Admiral  Benson  came  on 
e  stand,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he  asked  that  Admiral  Mc- 
?an  and  Capt.  Pratt  he  allowed  to  testify  before  he  did  so. 
Senator  Pittman.  Yes. 

'Hie  Chairman.  As  he  wished  to  have  them  make  their  statements 
'civ  and  entirely  unbiased  by  anything  he  might  say. 
Admiral  Benson.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  got  a  very  nice 
tter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  response  to  that,  which 
very  much  appraciated. 

Senator  Pittman.  Early  in  your  testimony,  Admiral,  you  stated 
it  t  professionally  you  were  for  preparation  for  war  considerably 
'fore  we  entered*  the  war,  but  that  in  your  opinion  the  country  was 
>t.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Admiral,  was  there  not  a  considerable 
^position  in  the  country  to  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  our 
lies  before  we  entered  the  war  i 

Admiral  Benson.  1  could  only  speak  from  a  general  impression 
id  from  the  press,  Senator.  As  I  recall  it,  there  was  opposition  to 
jr  doing  that :  but  as  I  say.  I  can  simply  recall  in  a  general  way  press 
>mments  at  the  time. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  was  quite  strong  opposition  in  Congress 
so.  was  there  not  1 

Admiral  Benson.  How  strong  it  was  I  could  not  say.  I  think 
lere  was  opposition. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  was  strong  opposition  in  Congress  to  the 
rming  of  merchant  vessels  before  we  entered  the  war,  even  a  very 
iort  time  before  we  entered  the  war,  was  there  not  t 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  there  was,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  within  your  general 
iiowled go  since  you  have  been  Chief  of  Operations  that  it  has  always 
een  the  disposition  of  Congress,  representing  of  course  the  policy  of 
:ic  country  and  the  people  of  the  country,  to  oppose  the  enlargement 
f  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  professional  view  of  most  of  the 
aval  officers  * 

Admiral  Benson.  Well.  I  would  reply  to  that  in  this  way.  I  think, 
>  1  have  already  said,  that  their  recommendations  have  not  always, 
r  have  rarely  ever,  been  completely  carried  out.  I  think,  if  possible, 
hey  were  more  nearly  carried  out  in  1910,  and  after  that  possibly; 
ut  at  no  time  have  they  ever  been  fully  carried  out.  to  the  best  of 
iv  recollection. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  1915,  the  European  war,  of  course,  was  in 
ru^ress.  In  the  winter  of  1915  and  1910,  it  was  rapidly  reaching  a 
erv  critical  position.  The  Navy  Department  then  recommended, 
*  the  reports  now  in  evidence  show,  the  largest  naval  program  ever 
•resented  to  Congress. 

Admiral  Benson.  In  1910;  yes,  Senator. 
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Senator  Pittmax.  I  think  that  was  presented,  however  

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  whenever  it  was  presented  it  was  passe*: 
It  was  in  191  (>.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Pittmax.  It  was  presented  in  December,  1915.  and  act^: 
on  later  in  1910. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  That  was  really  the  first  definite  naval  program 
ever  presented  to  Congress  covering  a  period  of  years,  was  it  not  * 

Admiral  Benson.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was.  exrer»: 
possibly,  I  think  there  was  a  policy  adopted  at  one  time  that  v 
could  have  only  one  battleship  a  year,  or  possibly  two  battleship?  :. 
year.  That  might  be  designated  as  a  policy.  But  on  a  lar^e  seal" 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  is  the  first  regular  building  pro- 
gram on  a  large  scale  that  was  presented  to  Congress. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes.  This  program,  as  our  record  here  dis- 
closes, was  a  three-year  building  program.  It  went  to  the  House  <»;' 
Representatives,  as  the  record  discloses,  and  they  spread  it  over  fivr 
years,  and  cut  it  about  half  in  two.  That  is  the  fact  that  is  dis- 
closed by  the  record.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Navv  Department  and  reduced  thr 
building  program  to  three  years,  and  greatly  enlarged  it  as  far 
the  House  provisions  were  concerned,  and  then  compromised  witl 
the  House  committee  in  conference.  I  call  attention  to  that 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  your  testimony  with  regard 
what  might  be  the  opinion  and  policy  of  the  people  of  the  country 
as  reflected  through  its  Congress,  and  the  professional  policy  as  re- 
flected through  the  naval  officers. 

In  that  same  naval  program  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  mail* 
recommendations  as  to  increase  of  personnel.  It  was  the  authori- 
tative advice  of  the  naval  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  •>( 
Operations,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  evidence  disclose 
that  the  House  cut  down  that  recommendation  for  personnel.  I 
r  simply  bring  that  out  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  difference  in 
professional  opinion  of  naval  officers,  compared  with  the  opinion  .»: 
the  people  of  the  country  as  expressed  through  their  Representative 
in  Congress. 

I  also  say.  in  justice  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
that  they  increased  it  in  accordance  practically  with  the  report  <>f 
the  General  Navv  Board. 

So  you  had,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  personnel  and  only 
the  personnel  which  was  recommended  by  the  General  Naval  Board 
and  allowed  by  Congress;  and  you  utilized  and  distributed  the  offi- 
cers of  that  personnel  in  the  most  vital  places,  did  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  as  you  were  enabled  to  increase  the  officers 
of  your  personnel,  you  allotted  more  of  these  officers  to  the  various 
divisions?  For  instance,  you  allotted  more  of  them  to  Admiral 
Sims's  department  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  recommended  that,  Senator.  In  order  to  }>»• 
perfectly  straight  on  this  proposition,  I  want  to  say  that  as  to  the 
question  of  the  personnel  I  could  only  recommend,  but  my  recom- 
mendations wero  carried  out  in  the  main.  But  it  was  particularly 
with  reference  to  those  that  were  to  go  abroad. 
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Senator  Pittmax.  Now.  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  effort 
kre  t<»  sustain  everything  that  Admiral  Sims  ever  said  and  ever  did. 

►r  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  entirely  just,  and 
»t  having  the  nurpose  of  reflecting  upon  the  Navy. 

There  was  quite  a  difference,  was  there  not.  in  regard  to  the  nercs- 
ty  for  the  protection  of  our  coast  on  April  6,  1917,  from  what  it 
us  six  months  later? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so,  because  the  situation  had  developed 
•  a  certain  extent,  and  we  were  in  a  better  position  to  protect  it 
ith  a  greater  variety  of  appliances,  and  so  forth.  Our  nets  were  in 
•tter  shape,  and  the  conditions  were  better,  and  we  had  determined 
[l  a  nolicy  of  practically  keeping  the  fleet  in  inland  waters,  behind 
i  ts  ami  other  protections. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  was  essential,  was  it  not,  Admiral,  for  us  to 
rotect  our  troop  ships  as  they  left  our  coast  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Always:  from  the  time  they  left  the  harbor  until 
hey  reached  the  docks  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  if  we  had  withdrawn  from  this  coast  all 
Totection  on  April  6,  1917,  the  Germans  would  undoubtedly  have 
mown  it,  would  thev  not  ? 

•  - 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  they  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  ad- 
antage  of  that  situation? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  my  opinion,  they  would. 
Senator  Pittman.  And  in  that  event  it  would  have  been  a  very 
emarkable  thing,  if  we  had  attempted  to  carry  our  troop  ships  from 
>ur  ports,  if  we  had  not  lost  some  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  would,  sir;  and  I  might  illustrate  my 
reason  for  that  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  wide  extent  of  ocean 
within  which  the  German  submarine  could  operate,  compared  to  the 
areas  on  the  other  side,  where  they  were  more  restricted  in  their 
active  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Senator.  Senator  Ball  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  your  questions  you  are  stating  what 
you  conceive  to  be  the  fact  and  are  simply  asking  the  admiral  to 
corroborate  it.  I  replied  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  not  following 
the  procedure  that  would  perhaps  be  followed  in  a  court  of  law. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  to  this  extent.  I  happen  to  be  cross- 
examining  this  witness,  and  the  method  of  conducting  a  cross- 
examination  is  entirely  different  from  the  method  of  conducting  a 
direct  examination. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  following  here  any  particular  procedure 
that  would  be  used  in  a  court  of  law. 

Senator  Ball.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  unfair.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  do  not  know  the  principles  involved,  but  it  seems  so  to 
me.  to  ask  a  question,  then  answer  that  question  yourself,  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  and  merely  ask  the  witness  for  his  assent  to  your 
conclusions. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  of  course,  on  cross-examination,  where  a 
witness  has  already  testified  on  direct  examination,  it  is  perfectly 
competent,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  cross-examination  is  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  have  the  correct  interpretation  of  what  the  wit- 
ness has  already  testified  to. 
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Senator  Ball.  Now,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at;  and  if  you  >w 
get  the  admiral's  opinion,  it  would  be  better;  but  you  ask  your  qua 
tion  and  then  answer  it  yourself,  drawing  your  own  conclusion. 
then  ask  him  to  say  if  that  conclusion  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Pittman.  But  I  am  drawing  his  attention  to  the  parti cuia 
testimony  he  has  already  given,  and  asking  him  if  he  means  by  thai 
to  say  so  and  so. 

Senator  Ball.  No;  but  it  struck  me  that  he  was  not  answering  you 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  we  are  after  is  information,  and  I  have  w 
particular  objection,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  now,  there  is  another  question.  Admir*, 
Sims,  from  his  testimony,  indicates  to  my  mind  that  he  considers 
the  loss  of  a  troop  ship  as  of  less  importance  than  the  loss  of  a  shir, 
bearing  food. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  cite  Admiral  Sims's  statement? 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  I  think  I  can  show  it.  I  will  show  it  ■ 
a  moment  or  two.  I  ask  leave  to  put  in  at  this  point  Admiral  Sim-  * 
testimony. 

The  Chairman..  Very,  well.  I  think  that  in  each  case  where  you 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  you  should  put  it  in  the  recor; 

Senator  Pittman.  Very  well;  I  was  careful  to  say  that  it  made  H.a 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Senator  Ball.  The  reason  that  I  brought  that  out.  Senator,  is  th,* 
Many  of  those  questions  you  asked  involved  many  different  project? 
and  many  different  answers,  and  when  you  came  to  your  final  con- 
clusion, there  was  no  way  in  his  reply  but  to  cover  all  of  them, 
probably,  in  that  answer. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  very  object,  of  course,  of  my  examination  i« 
to  consolidate  the  testimony ;  that  is  all.  It  is  to  get  a  direct  opinio: 
on  particular  facts  which  he  lias  already  given  in  a  long  discussion 
That  is  all.  1  am  simply  trying  to  consolidate.  I  do  not  assume  that 
he  is  going  to  change  his  testimony  in  any  wav  or  is  going  to  con  tradirr 
himself,  ft  is  purely  for  a  question  ot  consolidation  on  certain  point* 
which  have  been  covered  in  various  long  discussions. 

As  I  was  stating  before — and  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  I  am  under 
the  impression,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  that  Admiral  Sims  ha* 
testified  in  effect  that  as  cruel  as  it  might  seem,  it  was  of  more  im 
portance  to  protect  vessels  earning  food  than  it  was  to  protect 
vessels  earning  troops;  and  I  think  that  we  will  find,  when  I  put  thi* 
evidence  in,  that  the  reason  he  gave  was  that  a  few  troops  on  thf 
west  front  would  not  affect  the  result  of  the  war,  while  an  insufli 
eiencv  of  food  would  cause  a  complete  collapse.  Now,  we  will  find 
out  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  latter  statement  is  more  in  conformity 
with  my  recollection. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  am  onlv  giving  it  as  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  However,  the  record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  As  I  understand,  you  take  exactly  the  contrary 
view.  Admiral  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do,  Senator. 
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Senator  Pittman.  You  have  testified  that  it  was  a  matter  of  troops 
ui  not  a  matter  of  food  that  was  the  critical  situation  in  this  war — 
a*  the  determining  critical  situation. 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  the  determining  situation.    I  would  not 
ty  that  the  others  were  not  material. 
Senator  Pittman.  They  were  material. 

Admiral  Benson.  But*  the  question  of  troops  was  the  most  im- 
ortant. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes.  You  have  already  testified  that  even  if 
u*  submarine  menace  had  maintained  its  maximum,  we  would  still 
ave  gotten  food  enough  and  material  enough. 
Admiral  Benson.  I  still  think  we  would  have,  sir. 
Senator  Pittman.  Yes.  All  these  matters,  Admiral,  so  far  have 
irgely  been  dealing  with  minor  plans  emhraced  in  Admiral  Sims's 
Mtors  or  reports,  and  his  testimony  hefore  this  committee.  The  vital 
har<je.  in  my  opinion,  the  charge  that  affects  the  standing  of  our 
Cavy  before  the  world,  and  you  might  say  the  honor  of  our  (iovern- 
nenf .  and  which  alone  in  my  opinion  justifies  the  appointment  of  (his 
ommittee.  is  the  ultimate,  serious  charge  made  by  Admiral  Sims, 
hat  by  reason  of  delay  in  sending  forth  our  antisuhmarine  craft,  and 
>v  reason  of  unpreparedncss.  we  were  responsible  for  an  extension  of 
the  war  for  a  period  of  four  months,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  500,000 
men.  Now.  I  want  to  know  positively  and  directly  whether  you 
Agree  with  that  charge  or  disagree  with  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  disagree  most  decidedly,  sir,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  allowed  to  give  my  views  in  regard  to  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  them,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  would. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  firmly  believe  what 
hastened  the  close  of  the  war,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned  or  the 
United  States,  in  the  main  was  getting  American  troops  on  the 
western  front.    Tho  one  thing  that  hastened  it  particularly  was  the 
formation  of  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Pershing.    I  do  not 
Wlieve  that  any  possible  delay,  if  such  there  was,  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  lengthening  the  war,  except  in  this  wrav,  that  had  we  not 
gotten  in  there,  had  we  not  done  what  we  did' do,  the  Allies  might 
nave  been  forced  into  a  peace  and  ended  the  war  before  we  got  into 
it.  they  being  the  losers  and  the  Germans  being  the  winners.  Under 
no  other  cirumstances  could  the  war  have  been  shortened  by  what 
we  did  or  did  not.    That  is  the  military  and  naval  view,  I  am  satis- 
fied, of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  and  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  this  war,  next  to  protecting  our  coasts  and 
vessels,  was  to  get  our  troops  into  France  and  keep  them  and  the 
Allies  as  far  as  possible  supplied  with  munitions  and  provisions. 

We  carried  tne  troops  over— those  that  we  did  carry — and  we 
assisted  the  Allies  in  wnat  they  carried,  and  we  brought  our  troops 
back,  and  to  the  best  of  mv  "recollection  the  Navy  never  lost  an 
American  soldier  while  it  had  it  in  charge. 

In  1918  we  were  getting  them  over  there  at  the  rate  of  over  300.000 
a  month,  the  most  wonderful  performance  that  was  ever  seen  or  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  it  was  due  to  this  fact  that  the  end  of  the  war  was 
hastened:  and  there  has  never  been  any  complaint  that  I  know  of, 
or  any  intimation  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  either  by 
our  Army  or  anybody  in  this  country,  or  any  of  the  Allies;  no  intima- 
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tion  of  our  failure  to  act  up  to  the  limit  in  the  most  enthu-sia>r 
and  efficient  manner,  with  the  means  that  we  had  to  perform,  exrev 
the  complaint  which  Admiral  Sims  has  made. 

I  feel  that  the  complacency  or  the  calmness  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  accepted  tnat  statement  is  a  tribute  to  their  sen- 
of  fair  play,  but  I  must  express  in  the  strongest  possible  lan^ua;:* 
that  I  tnink  it  is  an  outrage  to  the  American  people,  I  think  it  is 
outrage  to  the  honorable  record  of  the  United  States  Nan':  I  thin?: 
if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  it  will  be  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  Nav, 
and  I  think  that  our  first  arm  of  national  defense  will  be  weakens; 
now  and  in  the  future.    I  think  it  is  particularly  hard  and  out- 
rageous on  the  nearly  500,000  young  men  who  volunteered  in  th+ 
Navy,  and  who  did  such  splendid  work,  and  who  went  back  to  thrir 
homes  feeling  proud  of  the  service  in  which  they  served,  and  tbr 
people  that  gave  them  up  to  the  service  of  the  country  was  proud  <>:* 
them.    And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  there  be  any  doubt  or  ar,T 
question  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  this  situation,  the  experts  of  th* 
Army  and  every  person  in  the  country  who  is  able  to  form  a  corm-; 
judgment  should  be  called  before  this  committee  to  give  their  opinio r 
on  it.    I  feel  that  it  is  too  serious  a  charge  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  American  people,  and  particularly  on  the  Americar: 
Navy. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Admiral,  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board 
**G.  B.,  425,  Serial  No.  699,"  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy-,  under 
date  of  April  5,  1917,  under  article  3.  paragraph  8,  is  the  following 
This  is  already  in  the  record  of  yesterday,  out  I  will  repeat  it  here 
[Reading:] 

(h)  Kwp  constantly  in  view  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  being  in  the  n.>: 
distant  future  compelled  to  conduct  a  war  ninglchanded  against  some  of  the  pre**t: 
beliperents  and  steadily  increase  the  strength  oft  he  fighting  line,  large  as  well  a*»  smaii 
vessels— doing  this  with  as  little  interference  with  the  rapid  building  of  destrover> 
and  other  small  craft  for  the  Navy  and  cargo  ships  for  the  Merchant  Marine  as  poa?iW 

That  is  the  foundation  of  some  questions  I  now  desire  to  ask. 
At  the  time  we  entered  the  war,  we  were  carrying  out  the  three- 
year  naval  program  adopted  in  1916,  were  we  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  We  were. 

Senator  Pittmax.  Which  embraced  the  building  of  certain  major 
ship  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  Those  major  ships,  of  course,  were  considered 
by  the  General  Board  essential  to  the  completeness  and  rounding  out 
of  our  Navy? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  yet  is  it  not  a  fact,  Admiral,  that  by  reason 
of  the  demand  upon  this  country  to  utilize  all  available  yards  for  the 
construction  of  small  craft,  destroyers,  most  of  which  would  probably 
be  worthless  after  this  particular  war,  and  add  no  great  strength  to 
our  Navy,  we  were  compelled  to  defer  and  desist  from  the  completion 
of  these  major  ships  under  the  building  program? 


Senator  Pittman.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  our  permanent  Navy, 
by  comparison  with  other  navies  of  the  world,  was  greatly  weakened, 
was  it  not? 
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Admiral  Benson.  In  that  respect:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  If  we  had  sent  our  fighting  ships  immediately 
o  the  war  zone,  thev  would  have  heen  placed  in  danger  of  destruction 
Enmcdiately,  woulcf  they  not  ? 

Admiral*  Benson.  They  would  while  in  the  suhmarine  zone; 
er  thinly. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  loss  of  every  one  of  our  major  ships  during 
hij>  war  would  have  weakened  our  permanent  Navy,  would  it  not? 
Admiral  Benson.  It  would. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  General  Board,  as  had  vou  as  Chief  of 
>perations,  had  those  things  in  mind,  as  every  chief  of  operations  of 
•verv  other  navy  would  have  them  in  mind,  did  it  not  ? 
Aclmiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  as  you  testified,  your  first  thought  was  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  coast  and  the  preservation  of  our  own  Navy  ? 
Aclmiral  Benson.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  is  possible — it  is  even  probable — that  the 
British  Admiralty  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  have  had  our 
battleships  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  British  Admiralty  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  that  our  battleships  should  have  been  risked  in  any  danger 
zone.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reflection  on  either  of  those  admiralties. 
But  because  they  were  willing  for  that  to  happen,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  that  is  any  reason  why  you  should  have  been  willing  for  it  to 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  question  ? 

Senator  Pittman." No;  I  am  just  asking  it  for  a  foundation  for 
other  questions. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  what  all  agree  to 
he  Admiral  Sims's  position,  that  we  should  have  sent  over  immedi- 
ately on  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  our  available  craft  to  the  other 
side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  we  should,  sir.  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated.  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time  and  I  do  not 
think  so  now;  and  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  mine  was  the  respon- 
sibility: I  had  to  exercise  my  judgment;  and  my  first  thought  in 
the  beginning,  during,  and  always,  was  to  see  first  that  our  coasts 
and  our  own  vessels  and  our  own  interests  were  safeguarded.  Then 
when  I  was  satisfied  that  that  was  done  as  far  as  I  could,  with  what 
we  had,  then  to  give  everything  we  had  and  to  do  everything  we 
possibly  could  for  the  common  cause. 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  do  you  know  of  any  delay  on  your  part 
or  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whether  justifiable  or 
not  justifiable,  in  acting  upon  any  recommendation  of  Admiral  Sims 
that  affected  the  duration  of  the  War  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  in  the  slightest,  Senator;  and  I 
do  not  think  there  were  any  delays  that  were  material  to  the  cause 
practically  in  any  way,  either  by  the  Secretary  or  by  myself. 

Senator  Pittman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  In  assuming  responsibility  as  I  did,  and  have, 
for  the  naval  operations,  I  do  not  admit  that  there  was  any  unneces- 
sary delay  or  any  improper  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
situation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  insist  that  the  situation  was  met  in 
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the  most  efficient  and  thorough  manner  and  as  far  as  possible  an<j 
the  facilities  we  had  and  the  situation  permitted. 
Senator  Pittman.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  after  we  entered  the  war  did  the  Brin-: 
lose  many  major  ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  had  sent  our  ships  over  there,  theiv 
was  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  we  would  lose  them  than  t< 
suppose  that  the  British  would  lose  theirs,  was  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  there  was,  sir.  The  recommendatio: 
was  to  send  these  ships — the  one  I  am  referring  to  now,  the  division 
of  our  battleships — to  Brest.  They  would  have  had  to  pass  through  tut 
submarine  zone,  and  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  submarine 
danger  there:  and  had  they  ever  gone  outside  of  Brest  they  wouli 
have  gone  immediately  into  the  very  thick  of  the  submarine  zone :  an-; 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  there,  greater  efforts  would  have  be*:. 
made  to  attack  them  whenever  they  left  the  harbor.  It  would  ha\> 
taken  a  large  number  of  destroyers  to  protect  them  whenever  the;, 
moved,  wherever  thev  moved.  It  would  have  necessitated  addi- 
tional  fuel  and  provisions;  and  in  addition  to  the  danger  to  whi'L 
they  were  exposed,  as  I  sized  up  the  situation,  and  I  believe  correctly 
they  would  not  have  served  any  good  purpose,  and  we  would  ha*> 
been  injecting  into  the  problem  an  element  that  was  adding  to 
troubles  rather  than  decreasing  them 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  sending 
battleships  over  to  Brest  i 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is,  the  older  ones. 

The  Chairman.  That   was   not   especially   a  recommendation 
That  was  simply  a  suggestion. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  I  thought  that  

The  Chairman.  Later  on  did  not  Admiral  Sims  recommend  that 
some  battleships  be  sent  over  to  be  used  as  they  subsequently  were 
used  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  With  the  Grand  Fleet  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  vessels,  of  course,  would  have  been 
under  the  same  danger  that  British  battleships  were  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  under  the  same  danger  and  were 
not  lost  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Until  they  got  within  reach,  where  the  Grand 
Fleet  could  protect  them  with  their  destroyers. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  they  were  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  They  were  not  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  policy  of  the  department  primarily  to 
save  ships;  that  is,  not  to  put  them  in  positions  of  danger,  so  that  they 
might  be  saved,  even  though  by  putting  them  in  positions  of  danger 
they  were  doing  good  I 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Decidedly  not,  unless  the  situation  warranted 
it.  For  instance,  when  the  German  submarines  appeared  on  this 
coast,  I  recommended,  and  the  Secretary  approved  the  policy,  of  not 
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topping  our  transports,  even  with  our  troops  on  board,  for  a  moment; 
tna  they  were  never  held  up  for  a  period  of  a  day,  I  do  not  think, 
m  account  of  the  presence  of  German  submarines.  No  one  in  the 
^"avy  hesitated.  On  the  contrary,  we  insisted  that  any  vessels  that 
ve  had  and  that  were  available  should  be  utilized  wherever  their 
services  were  needed  and  they  could  be  of  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  not  say  that  your  policy  was 
primarily  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Decidedly  not,  for  its  safety,  except  as  I  have 
already  testified  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  battleship  forces. 
That  was  one  of  my  duties,  sir.    Not  primarily. 

The  Chairman.  If  possible,  in  connection  with  their  duties  that 
they  were  performing,  to  make  them  as  safe  as  possible  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  Navy  and 
5OO.000  young  men  that  served  in  it  that  persons  who  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  conduct  and  the  policies  of  the  Navy  during  the 
war  had  not  in  all  respects  done  what  they  should  have  done  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  would  be;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  reflection  on  you  or  a  reflection  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  be  a  reflection  0%  all  these  men  * 
Admiral  Benson.  It  would  reflect  on  the  whole  service. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  difference  between  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Navy  as  a  body  of  men  and  upon  the  Navy  Department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  the  whole  service  would  be  included,  sir. 
But  I  do  not  admit — and  the  statement  is  not  borne  out  in  fact — 
if  it  were  a  true  statement  and  bore  anything  on  its  face  that  could  be 
substantiated;  and  coming  as  it  does,  a  statement  of  that  kind  I  con- 
sider most  decidedly  

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  you  do  not  think  it  was  based 
on  facts.  Now,  I  say  if  it  was  based  on  facts,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
probably  proper  that  it  should  be  made  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  it  is  based  on  facts,  it  should  be  made. 
The  Chairman.  It  should  be  made  if  it  is  based  on  facts  > 
Admiral  Benson.  It  should  be  made  if  it  is  based  on  facts. 
The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  any  one  had  the  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Chief  of  Operations  haa  not  performed 
their  duties  as  they  should,  it  is  essentially  important  that  that 
fact  should  be  brought  out,  is  it  not  \ 

Admiral  Benson.  If  any  such  fact  existed,  it  certainly  should  be 
brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  bringing  it  out,  it  is  no  reflection  on  the 
rest  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  a  way  the  fact  that  anyone  in  the 
Navv  had  been  negligent  would  reflect  on  the  balance  of  the  service. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then  you  think  that  in  order  not  to  reflect  on  the 
service  the  actions  of  those  responsible  should  be  covered  up  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  covered  up,  you  do  think 
it  is  perfectly  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  out  % 
Admiral  Benson.  Should  be  brought  out,  absolutely. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  you  know  of  no  case  wh»r 
there  was  any  material  delay  either  on  your  part  or  on  the  par:  m 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.    Of  course  I  mean  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  time  immediately  before 
the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  can  not  refer  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Plunkett  made  the  following  statero*  nl 
in  his  testimony,  on  page  1293  of  the  typewritten  record.    [Reading  ! 

Up  to  1915  we  had  been  conducting  battle  exercises  by  opening  the  engagement  >  • 
firing  a  single  gun  in  order  to  get  the  approximate  range  of  th«  enemy,  folio w-eti  > 
another  gun  after  that  Bhell  had  landed,  some  20  second  later,  also  with  a  vie^ 
getting  the  range,  some  correction  being  applied  to  that  second  shot,  in  other  word- : 
method  of  approximation.   The  question  of  range  finding  was  then  taken  up  -er 
ously.    Up  to  1915  we  had  comparatively  no  efficient  range  finding  int*trumt-rjv. 
Those  are  instruments  of  prime  importance,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  our  first  lien  ships.    The  ships  in  reserve  hi*: 
practically  no  range  finders  worth  mentioning. 

All  those  things,  and  the  concentration  on  gunnery  training  brought  home  to  w*  th-: 
fact  that  we  were  terribly  undermanned,  and  it  was  those  reports  that  Capt.  Taiw-ir 
speaks  of  here  which  flowed  over  my  desk  in  volumes,  which  kept  me  pegging  aua. 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  all  the  time  asking  for  more  men.  and  representing ; 
him  the  fact  that  we  needed  men  and  officers. 

Now,  it  may  seem  odd,  when  I  was  a  .subordinate  officer,  that  I  took  thopc  matt*'*- 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  took  them  there  because  ft* 
(Tiief  of  Naval  Operations  had  exhausted  all  the  talk  he  had  in  his  system 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations? 

Admiral  Pi.unkett.  Admiral  Benson.  He  said,  "If  you  can  get  them,  go  ao?i 
get  them.    I  can  not  get  them." 

Does  that  indicate  that  there  was  some  trouble  or  delay  in  get  t  in-: 
what  you  asked  for? 

Admiral  Benson.  Was  not  that  before  the  war,  Mr.  Chairman? 
I  have  already  testified  that  I  did  think  we  were  short  of  personnel 
and  there  was  delay  in  providing  it.  I  think  I  have  stated  that, 
that  we  were  short  of  personnel:  and  that  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  admit  that  there  were  delays  before 
the  war ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Before  the  war,  in  providing  proper  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  had  a  direct  effect  on  the 
situation  after  we  got  into  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent  it  did,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  about  the  British  navaf  officers 
who  were  constantly  working  with  you  in  the  department.  Who 
were  these  British  naval  officers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  Commodore  Gaunt  of  the  British 
Navy  who  was  there  pretty  constantly.  He  had  an  assistant  who 
was  there  pretty  constantly.  Later  on  Admiral  de  Chair  was  over 
here  for  awhile,  Rear  Admiral  de  Chair,  who  was  over  here  with 
the  commission;  and  then  a  little  later  on  Admiral  Grant  of  the 
Royal  Navy  was  here  permanently  in  Washington. 

1'he  Chairman.  There  was  two  British  naval  officers? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  addition  to  those,  there  were  other  officer* 
who  came  over  here  connected  with  the  mine  proposition.  The  v. 
of  course,  only  came  into  the  office  occasionally.  It  was  a  study 
proposition,  in  connection  with  mines,  and  so  on. 
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The  Chairman.  Capt.  Gaunt  was  the  principal  one  of  those  two 
itish  officers,  was  he  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  the  principal  one  up  to  the  time  when 
i  miral  Grant  came.  We  suggested  that  in  order  to  make  the 
\iation  more  complete — the  cooperation  more  complete — here, 
*\t  ho  then,  instead  of  being  at  Bermuda  or  at  Halifax  as  he  had 
on  before,  come  to  Washington  and  make  his  permanent  residence, 
act ic ally,  here  in  Washington. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  his  rank? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  an  admiral. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Grant  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Admiral  Grant. 

The  Chairman.  And  Gaunt  was  a  captain? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  a  commodore. 

The  Chairman.  A  commodore? 

Admiral  Benson.  And  he  had  commanded  one  of  the  ships  in 
tie  North  Sea  force. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  the  British  naval  attach^? 

Admiral  Benson.  He  was  the  British  naval  attached 

The  Chairman.  Was  Admiral  Grant  the  British  naval  attache.? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  he  was  representing  the  British  naval 
urces  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  came  over  here  when  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  or  the  early 
>art  of  1918.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  records  to  tell  you  that 
late.    He  was  here  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  not  during  the  first  six  months  of 
:he  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  he  was  here  during  the  first  six 
months:  no. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  naval  attache!  in  Great  Britain  > 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  Admiral  Sims  went  over,  did  we  not  i 
Admiral  Benson.  We  did. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Would  you  consider  that  he  was  as  much  the 
representative  of  the  American  Government  as  Admiral  Sims  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  naval  matters  were  concerned  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  in  a  verv  certain  way.  The  situation 
developed  verv  rapidly  over  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  recollect. 
When  Admiral  Sims  went  over  we  were  not  then  at  war,  and  we  were 
at  war  by  the  time  he  reached  over  there,  and  the  situation  developed 
very  rapidly.  For  instance,  the  destroyers  were  sent  over,  had  their 
orders,  or  we  had  decided  to  send  them  over  before  we  got  any  cable, 
or  before  Admiral  Sims  had  had  time  to  answer,  and  possibly  before 
he  arrived.  And  then  it  was  necessary  to  nut  him  in  command  of  the 
forces  over  there  and  give  him  general  charge.  The  idea  was  that 
we  should  have  an  officer  of  higher  rank,  and  Admiral  Sims  was 
selected  to  fill  that  position,  and  I  considered  that  from  the  time  he 
reached  London  until  he  left  there  he  was  our  proper  and  our  naval 
representative  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  the  principal  one  on  whom  you 
depended  < 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  information  you  received 
from  the  British  naval  attache"  over  here  was  in  any  way  comma; 
surate  with  the  information  that  you  received  from  Admiral  Sim; 
after  he  had  begun  to  perform  his  duties  on  the  other  side? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  commensurate  with  it  in  a  wm 
and  in  many  things  we  got  almost  the  same  information,  as  I  recall  i* 
that  we  did,  possibly  in  a  different  form  from  what  we  did  from 
Admiral  Sims;  not  in  the  great  detail,  and  necessarily  did  not  and 
could  not  refer  to  our  own  forces;  but  I  mean  of  the  general  situating 
Of  course  Admiral  Sims  was  kept  directly  in  touch. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  you  would  follow  th<  * 
recommendations  as  quickly  as  you  would  those  of  Admiral  Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  I  do  not,  by  any  means.  I  mean  that  I 
would  weigh  both,  though,  very  carefully' 

The  Chairman.  In  your  testimony  of  yesterday  you  stated  *. 
follows:  [Reading:] 

The  Chairman.  No* ,  Admiral,  you  state  that  you  were  responsible  for  the  polio** 
that  were  carried  out  by  the  department  during  the  war? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  is  regarding  naval  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  those  policies  in  regard  to  naval  operations  ou  the  otl^ 
side  based  largely,  almost  entirely,  on  the  representations  made  to  you  by  AdmiriJ 
Sims? 

Admiral  Benson.  On  the  information  that  we  got  from  there;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  recommendations? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  very  largely  on  the  recommendations. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  Might  I  modify  that  with  reference  to  \h 
operations  *    I  understood  you  referred  to  the  war  zone,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  The  operations  in  the  war  zone* 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  modify  that  state- 
ment, or  make  that  addition  to  it,  that  the  policies  I  acted  upon  from 
Sims's  advice  referred  to  operations  in  the  war  rone. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  principally  on  questions  related  to 
the  war  zone  that  you  got  your  recommendations  and  information 
from  Admiral  Sims,  was  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Principally. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  surveys,  to  which  Senator  Pittman 
has  alluded,  of  production  in  this  country  and  the  material  and  so 
forth,  did  you  not  also  make  a  survey  of  the  personnel  of  the  NavV 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  constantly  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  find  it  entirely  satisfactory  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  naval  program  that  was  adopted  in  1916 
was  not  a  program  adopted  for  immediate  use  in  the  war,  was  it,  or 
in  case  we  snould  go  into  war  immediately  ?    It  was  a  future  program  i 

Admiral  Benson.  In  1916  it  was  for  the  general  building  up  of 
the  Navy  for  future  use. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  get  that 
program  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  three  years  was  the  term,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  years  was  the  term;  therefore  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  get  it  into  operation  before  that  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  all  of  it;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  very  much  of  it,  would  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  I  think  the  destroyers  and  submarines 
that  were  appropriated  for  might  have  been  in  about  a  year  and  a 
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if  or  two  years;  we  counted  on  them.    Eighteen  months  or  two 
its,  I  think,  we  counted  on  getting  destroyers  and  submarines. 
Hie  Chairman.  Therefore  you  think  we  should  have  gone  to  work 
once  on  that  part  of  the  program  ? 

\dmiral  Benson.  I  think  we  did  go  to  work  at  once,  as  far  as  the 
iditions  would  permit,  on  all  of  it.  There  were  about  156  vessels, 
I  remember,  we  finally  concluded  on  in  that  program,  and  the 
mber  that  could  be  built  at  once,  according  to  the  bill;  I  feel  that 
rk  was  begun  just  as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  to  get  plans  and 
ler  things  in  readiness  for  that,  and  contracts  to  be  placed. 
The  Chairman.  But  it  was  not  critical  work  that  was  being  done 
*  an  immediate  emergency? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  it  was  not  for  an  immediate  emergency. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  destroyers  that  you  had  in 
at  program  took  part  in  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  possibly  most  of  them.    I  could  not  say, 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  destroyers  provided  for  in  that 
ogram  took  part  in  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  they  did;  but  I  could  not  state  that 
ithout  reference  to  the  records.    That  is  a  detail  that  I  can  not 

JTV. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  if  we  had  withdrawn 
ir  forces  previously,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  from  this  side, 
ul  had  sent  them  over  to  the  other  side,  it  would  have  induced 
ermany  to  send  her  submarines  over  here  < 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  if  she  had  sent  her  submarines 
wr  here,  it  would  have  caused  considerable  further  delay  in  send- 
forces  over  to  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  that  would  have  depended  upon  the. 
evelopment  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  '>  or  4  submarines  had 
ome  ofT  our  coast,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  send  any 
urces  tt>  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  say  that  would  have  depended  upon  the 
levclopment  of  the  situation,  how  successful  they  were  and  what 
.es^els  we  had  for  sending  to  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  She  did  not  do  so? 

Admiral  Benson.  She  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  she  did  not  do  so  rather  bore  out 
he  recommendations,  did  it  not  i 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  bore  out  my  viewpoint,  that  we  im- 
nediatelv  tried  to  be  prepared  for  their  arrival;  and  they,  knowing 
:hat.  dicf  not  send  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  preparation  we  had  on  this 
•ule  was  what  kept  them  from  sending  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  could  have  sent  them 
over  here  to  menace  our  seacoast  and  keep  us  from  sending  vessels 
out  to  the  other  side  i . 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  think  thev  could  have  sent  them  over  here  ». 
menace  our  seacoast,  and  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  <iama: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been  warrant- 
in  sending  submarines  over,  and  that  it  would  have  been  good  poll 
for  them  to  do  so  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  would  have  been  warranted 
doing  it.  and  it  would  have  been  good  policv. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  have  been  warranted  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  have  delayed  us.  and  tha- 
it  was  a  mistake  that  they  did  not  send  them  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  fact  that  they  did  ri- 
sen d  them  over  

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  that  * 
Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  rather  bore  out  the  plans  made  on  t.K- 
other  side,  did  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  always  have  one  chance  out  of  two.  Mr 
Chairman,  to  be  right.  When  you  make  a  prediction  you  are  cither 
right  or  wrong.  But  I  had  to  act  on  my  judgment:  I  could  n  ' 
take  chances;  I  had  to  view  the  situation  and  act  according  t< 
my  judgment,  and  my  natural  inclination  and  my  duty,  as  I  saw  w 
was  to  safeguard  American  interests,  and  I  did  that;  and  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong.  I  should  do  the  same  thing  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  it  was  more  important  to  ke<  n 
them  away  from  this  coast  than  it  was  to  go  over  and  put  down  tlir 
menace  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  If  we  could  have  been  sure  that  we  could  pn- 
vent  their  coming  over  here,  and  made  it  impossible  for  them  t«> 
come,  then  of  course  that  would  have  been  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  as  important  to  feed  our 
troops  over  on  the  other  side,  to  supply  them  with  food,  as  it  was  u< 
get  them  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  One  was  as  necessary  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  feel  that  our  contribution  to  putting 
down  the  submarine  menace  helped  greatly  toward  so  feeding  the 
troops  that  we  got  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  fed  them,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  can  only  give 
results  as  the  evidence  of  what  happened. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  that  our  contribution  to  putting 
down  the  submarine  menace  did  directly  contribute  to  that,  do  you 
not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  helped  the  situation.    As  I  said  yes- 
terday, what  we  did  was  of  material  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  our  part  in  finishing  the  war  was 
done  by  the  troops  on  the  other  side. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  was  the  final  contributing  force,  in  my 
opinion,  yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  main  thing  that  was  done  by  this 
country,  was  it  not  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  of  course  they  could  not  have  done  that  if 
the  Navy  had  not  gotten  them  over  there. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  Navy  got  over 
out  900,000? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  made  it  about  900,000;  and  we  brought  back 
ae  tic  ally  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  getting  them  over  what  ships  did  we  use  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  That  was  very  largely  the  ex-German  ships. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  transports  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  The  transports. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  guarding  those  transports  what  did  you  use? 
Admiral  Benson.  In  guarding  those  ships  we  used  the  cruisers 
id  destroyers  and  gunboats. 
The  Chairman.  \  ery  many  cruisers  * 
Admiral  Benson.  We  used  practically  all  we  had,  finally. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  armored  cruisers* 
Admiral  Benson.  We  used  the  armored  cruisers,  yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Did  we  use  them  during  the  first  six  months  of 
lie  war  *. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  were  used  during  the  first 
ix  months  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  use  any  cruisers  of  any  sort  during  the 
irst  six  months  of  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  said  transports.  I  think  we  did,  yes,  with  the 
nmsports,  and  of  course  transports  were  always  taken;  and  they 
jrere  accompanied  by  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  use  manv  destrovers  for  that  service '? 

Atlmiral  Benson.  As  many  as  we  had.  I  forget  how  many  we 
na<l.    We  had  about  50,  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  as  many  as  we  had  ?  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  we  used  all  our  destrovers  for  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo:  we  sent  over  a  number  during  the  first 
months  to  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  escorting  those  troop  ships  we  used  very 
few.  did  we  not  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  We  used  few  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  say,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
teetion  of  our  coast  and  the  limited  use  of  our  Navy  in  protecting 
these  troops  that  went  over  was  the  principal  work  t hat  was  done 
by  the  Xavv  during  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  either.  1  say  that 
the  whole  problem  of  getting  the  troops  over,  getting  the  ships  over, 
helped  out  in  the  submarine  zone,  as  with  the  escorting  of  not  only 
our  own  ships  but  British  ships,  and  we  had  a  very  large  patrol 
forre  on  the  coast,  or  a  fairly  large  patrol  force  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  in  Gibraltar,  and  later  on  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  not  the  major  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  during  the  war  taken  up  with  putting  down  the  sub- 
marine menace  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  major  part  of 
the  Navy  was  getting  our  troops  and  munitions  and  supplies  over 
there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  have  already  testified  that  there 
were  not  very  many  ships  used  in  connection  with  that. 
Admiral  Benson.  We  used  our  destroyers  and  cruisers. 
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The  Chairman.  A  few  destroyers? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  to  the  limit  that  we  could,  because  r. 
destroyers  were  being:  used  in  the  submarine  zone  on  the  other  <k 
For  instance,  we  sent  destroyers  from  this  side,  and  they  were  n- 
For  instance,  we  maintained*  a  fuel-oil  ship  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  m 
destroyers  went  over  there,  and  in  order  to  use  them  to  the  maximui 
they  refueled  and  came  back.  And  we  manned  all  of  the  tr-> 
transports.  We  manned  practically  every  vessel.  As  soon  a>  tji 
operation  got  to  going  well  we  manned  and  controlled  and  operas 
all  of  the  vessels  that  were  used  by  the  Army  for  munitions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  put  some  men  on  these  mercha! 
ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Every  one  of  them  we  manned  through*.; 
absolutely,  until  we  were  ultimately  operating  nearly  450  mercb-.: 
ships  in  my  office,  in  addition  to  the  naval  force. 

The  Ci  iairman.  That  is,  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  was  takf 
from  the  fighting  ships  and  put  on  these  merchant  ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  but  

The  Chairman.  To  a  large  extent  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  But  we  took  men  from  the  reserves,  and,  a» 
have  stated,  sometimes  we  took  the  captain  and  the  entire  crei 
and  officers,  when  they  suited  the  purpose,  when  we  took  a  vrsv! 
and  they  then  became  a  part  of  the  Navy,  and  we  operated  thvn 
as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  and  that  was  all  operated  from  my  office 

The  Chairman.  You  have  talked  about  reflection  on  the  S&v 
in  criticizing  what  you  did  or  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  men  who  fought  in  the  ant; 
submarine  warfare  that  we  had  over  there  to  belittle  or  minimm 
the  part  that  they  took  in  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  dii 
very  good  service;  very  great  and  very  useful  service. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  explaining.  They  did  very  excellent  m 
useful  service  during  the  war,  and  to  say  that  the  "work  that  the] 
did  did  not  contrihute  in  any  way  toward  shortening  the  war.  j 
think  is  rather  a  reflection  on  them,  don't  you? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  evidence  I  havi 
given  or  any  remarks  I  have  made  in  any  way  can  possibly  be  cor, 
strued  into  criticism  of  the  force  we  had  over  there.  If  I  have  mad* 
anv  such  impression  I  most  earnestly  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  are  criticizing  what  they  did 

Senator  Pittman.  Will  you  not  please  let  the  witness  finish  hi> 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Admiral  Benson  (continuing).  I  most  earnestly  protest  that 
have  not  hy  word  or  implication  intended  in  any  way  to  belittlt 
what  our  troops  or  our  men  did  over  there  in  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman 
that  there  was  never  a  thought  entered  my  mind  of  that,  and  I  can 
not  understand  that  anyting  I  have  said  could  possibly  be  construe*! 
in  that  direction  at  all.  If  so,  I  most  earnestly  protest  that  it  wa? 
never  my  intention  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  have  criticized  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work,  hut  you  do  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  work 
they  did  had  nothing  to  do  with  shortening  the  war. 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  did. 
The  CiLArRMAK.  Precisely. 

Admiral  Benson.  But  it  helped  the  situation.  I  have  stated  more 
tan  once  that  I  thought  it  materially  helped  the  situation,  and  it 
lvt  up  the  morale  of  the  Allies  in  doing  the  tremendous  work  they 
n.  and  it  undoubtedly  did  help  to  save  our  own  troopships  and 
tpply  ships  as  they  went  through  the  danger  zone.  It  helped  in  a 
lousand  and  one  ways  to  get  tnem  there.  And  I  did  not  suppose 
iat  that  fine  distinction  would  be  made  between  the  two  cases,  and 
lat  the  work  in  their  special  case  would  be  differentiated  from  the 
»neral  results  of  the  wnole  thing.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  that 
ne  dist  inction  would  be  made,  and  I  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
e  made  in  my  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  helped  to  sustain  the  morale  of  the  Allies 
nd  helped  to  supply  the  Armv  and  the  Allies  themselves,  I  can 
ot  see  whv  it  din  not  help  to  shorten  the  war.. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  helped  in  that  bearing.  It  helped  only  to 
et  our  troops  over  there,  I  said;  and  I  repeat  and  insist  that  the  work 
i  the  final  shortening  of  the  war,  as  far  as  the  United  States  was 
oncerned,  was  in  getting  the  troops  into  France,  and  finally  the 
i>rmation  of  the  American  Army  under  Gen.  Pershing,  and  that 
.ny thing  that  contributed  to  that  result  helped  in  the  final  ending 
>f  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  helped  to  shorten  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Helped  to  shorten  the  war,  and  now  I  do  not 
hink  that  that  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  any  evidence  I  have 
liven ;  and  if  so,  I  would  like  the  matter  cleared  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  clear  it  up  ?  You  do  admit 
.hat  it  helped  to  shorten  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  helped  to  shorten  the  war.  By  helping 
the  morale  they  helped  the  general  situation. 

The  Chairman.  They  did,  then,  help  shorten  the  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  By  getting  the  troops  over. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  much 
they  helped  to  shorten  the  war,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  opinion — the 
whole  thing.  I  am  giving  my  opinion  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  whole 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  And  others  have  given  their  opinions  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  Admiral  Sims  thinks  that  it  helped 
to  shorten  the  war  four  months.  Now,  you  think  that  it  helped  to 
shorten  the  war.  How  much  did  it  help  to  shorten  the  war?  That 
is  simply  a  matter  of  vour  opinion. 

Admiral  Benson,  1  must  repeat  what  I  have  said,  sir,  that  it  onlv 
helped  in  so  far  as  it  contributed  in  the  way  that  I  have  stated. 
That  is  my  opinion,  that  it  did.  It  may  not  have  helped  it  at  all. 
It  could  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have  gotten  our  troops  over  there 
with  the  protection  we  gave  them.  Of  course,  the  protection  in  the 
submarine  zone  was  given  by  the  forces  we  had  over  there,  by  the 
destroyers  we  had  over  there*  and  it  might  have  been  that  from  anv 
other  cause,  that  the  effort  we  made  might  not  have  helped  at  all; 
hut  I  believe  it  did  help.  But  it  is  very  (fifficult  for  me— lam  trying 
to  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  straight,  honest  answer  to  your  ques- 
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tions,  and  I  can  not  quite  appreciate  the  keen  differentiation 
regard  to  my  replies.    I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  straightfo 
ward  in  my  replies,  and  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  situation 

The  Chairman.  Why,  Admiral,  if  the  work  done  by  these  re< 
did  not  help  to  shorten  the  war.  then  it  seems  to  me  their  work  v 
in  vain.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  help  to  shorten  the  war.  it  i- ; 
to  anyone  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  it  helped  to  shorten  ?! 
war;  and  Admiral  Sims  stated  that  it  shortened  the  war  four  mon:: 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Senator  Pittman.  Pardon  me:  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman, 
object  to  that  statement  as  being  not  founded  on  the  eviden 
Admiral  Sims  did  not  say  that  it  shortened  the  war  four  month 
He  said  the  inefficienc  y  lengthened  the  war  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  subtle  distinction. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  is  not  subtle,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what  he  said;  but  at  *u 
rate,  he  said  that  it  made  a  difference  of  four  months  in  shortens 
the  war. 

Senator  Pittman.  He  said  that  it  lengthened  the  war  four  mon:1 ; 
and  that  during;  that  four  months  they  lost  500,000  lives.  Then 
quite  a  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  because  during  that  four  months  500  << 
lives  were  lost. 

I  think  you  see  the  distinction  now,  do  you  not,  Admiral  * 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  my  stupichr 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  not  

The  Chairman.  Well,  Admiral,  if  it  did  help  to  shorten  the  war  i 
helped  to  shorten  it  a  certain  length  of  time.  You  may  not  kiuw 
how  long,  but  it  shortened  it  a  certain  length  of  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  contributed  to  the  general  cause.  I  belhv, 
that  it  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  there  are  so  many  things  thai 
enter  into  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  impossible  for  m- 
to  srivc  a  more  definite  replv  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  it  shortened  the  war  a  certain  length  •! 
time,  you  might  have  one  opinion  about  what  that  length  of  iim 
was,  and  another  man  might  have  another  opinion,  might  he  not ' 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutelv:  I  can  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  even  allowing  for  a 
loss  of  800,000  tons  a  month — and  that  is  the  amount  that  was  lo>t 
in  April,  1917 — the  Allies  could  have  held  on  until  the  end  of  tm 
war  or  until  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  military  decision.  I  tak? 
it  that  the  matter  would  not  have  been  brought  any  sooner  t<>  * 
military  decision,  would  it,  under  those  circumstances) 

Admiral  Benson.  What  I  feel  is,  sir,  that  with  the  supplies  they 
had  on  hand  and  the  way  the  thing  was  going,  and  the  way  the 
situation  was  being  developed,  they  could  have  held  on  until  a 
final  decision  was  reached — that  is,  after  we  got  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  armistice  was  signed  

Admiral  Benson.  November  11.  1918. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  went  into  the  war  on  April  6,  1917? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  month  of  April,  1917,  800,000  ton* 
of  shipping  were  lost.  That  is  20  months,  is  it  not,  or  a  little  over 
19  months  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  It  is  a  little  over  19  months;  a  few  days  over 
months. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve,  during  those  19  months,  the 
as  of  something  over  15,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  would  it  not? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  take  your  figures  as  being  correct,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  right.    Ana  you  think  that  the 
lies  could  have  lost  that  amount  of  shipping  in  that  time  and  still 
ive  kept  on  in  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  will  have  to  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
ipping  was  being  constructed  very  rapidly  at  that  time,  and  the 
irves  of  destruction  and  production  were  going,  so  that  while  we 
ight  never  build  as  rapidly  as  they  were  being  destroyed,  we  were 
creasing  the  building  very  rapidly,  and  shipping  was  being  con- 
met  ed;  and  I  still  feel  that  the  

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  of  shipping  that  was  con- 
ructed  during  that  time,  that  was  put  in  operation? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  say  without  reference  to  actual 
•cords,  sir;  but  I  do  remember,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  was  being 
uilt  verv  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  more  than  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  tons 
tiring  that  whole  time? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  could  not  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  it  was  during  the  latter  part  of  that  time, 
■  as  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  building  it.  Just  at  what  time  and 
io\v  much  I  could  not  say  without  reference  to  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover's  statement 
.bout  the  criticalness  of  the  situation,  or  with  Admiral  Sims's  testi- 
nonv  about  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  ii  was  critical,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
>ut  I  do  not  think  it  was  absolutely  vital,  or  would  have  resulted 
n  the  ending  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  have  been  very  critical  if  we  could 
mve  taken  the  figures  during  the  month  when  the  most  shipping 
A*as  sunk,  and  could  still  have  kopt  on  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
However,  you  are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  with  my  evdience, 
aSsolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1917,  Admiral  Sims  sent  the 
following  cable  to  the  Navy  Department.  [Heading:] 

Sent  May  1.  1917. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

British  Admiralty  has  decided  to  give  trial  to  the  convov  scheme  described  in  my 
laM  dilate!).  Instead  of  present  plan  of  naval  forces  operating  independently  against 
raider?,  there  will  be  a  high-sea  convoy  against  raiders,  such  convoy  to  be  established 
a*  quickly  as  possible  on  all  main  trade  routes,  and  on  approach  to  dangerous  areas 
on  thi*  side,  will  be  met  by  destroyers  and  escorted  into  port.  Hampton  Roads  and 
New  York  have  been  proposed  as  assembly  ports  for  east  bound  vessels  on  our  coast 
and  Gulf,  with  convoys  sailing  every  fourth  day.  Plan  decided  on  after  long  consider- 
ation bv  Admiralty  and  war  council,  and  is  considered  absolutely  necessary.  It  will 
?train  British  resources  of  personnel  and  ships  to  the  limit,  and  we  must  assist  by 
taking  one  route,  at  least,  if  the  plan  is  to  be  carried  out.  Admiralty  desire  to  be 
informed  whether  we  can  provide  escorts  for  convoys  sailing  from  the  rendezvous  at 
New  York.  British  estimate  about  14  ships  will  be  required  for  New  York  service, 
and  larger  numbers  for  other  routes,  including  Mediterranean  and  South  America. 
Efttirt*  should  have  sustained  sea  speed  of  at  least  12  knots,  and  6-inch  guns.    I  very 
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urgently  recommend  favorable  action.  Through  British  naval  representative 
Washington  details  of  plan  will  be  communicated  from  time  to  time,  aa  neeea* 

Sin* 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  received  distinct  notice  on  May  I  ihi 
the  British  had  decided  to  take  up  the  convoy  plan,  and  wore  askir 
for  our  cooperation  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  received  that  message.  I  would  like  at  th 
stage  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  : 
this  fact.  The  character  of  the  questions  put  to  me  a  little  earl], 
in  the  hearing  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  Admiral  Sims  was  n 
sponsible  for  all  policies.  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
that  message  clearly  indicates  that  he  got  all  of  his  information  an 
his  ideas  as  to  what  should  he  done  from  the  British  Admiralty :  am 
as  I  stated  before,  he  simply  transmitted  them  to  us  in  the*  Nar 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  British  Admiralty  consulted  with  hin 
in  making  up  all  plans,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  did  they  not ' 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  he  consulted  with  them  and  got  then 
ideas,  sir.  To  answer  your  question  directly,  now,  we  did  have  tha 
message. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  authoritative,  d<*> 
it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Coming  from  the  British  Admiralty? 

The  Chairman.  Coming  directly  from  the  British  Admiralty 
through  Admiral  Sims  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Sims  was  simply  the  means  of  the  information  that  came  ;  > 
us  from  the  British,  except  what  we  got  from  other  sources. 

Senator  Pittman.  Was  1  correct  in  hearing  it  stated  in  the  \eiter 
that  they  decided  it  after  a  long  conference  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  in  the  letter,  that  it  had  bewi 
decided  on  after  a  long  conference  with  the  war  council. 

Senator  Pittman.  Aoout  three  years,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  know  the  length  of  time;  but  at  any  ra^ 
they  had  reached  their  results,  after  watching  the  operation  of  th»i 
submarine;  and  at  least  T  should  think  that  might  be  of  some  valut- 
to  us,  to  get  the  results  they  had  on  it,  reached  Dy  them,  was  it  not. 
Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  of  value;  and  if  T  mistake  not,  I  think 
we  got  into  the  convoy  almost  as  soon  as  the  British  did.  But,  as  1 
sain  yesterday  or  at  some  time  in  my  hearing,  it  was  a  very  serious 
policv  to  be  adopted,  and  I  do  not  think  any  right-minded  American 
could  settle  down  quietly  and  accept  his  instructions  practically  from 
the  British  Admiralty.    1,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  our  going  in  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  British  taking  up  that  plan? 

Admiral  Benson.  Did  not  our  going  in? 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  our  going  in  and  helping  them  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  taking  up  that  plan  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  thev  tried  it  before  they  accepted  it. 
The  Chairman.  They  tried  it? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  not  the  plans  for  adopting  the  convoy 
system  based  largely  on  our  cooperation  with  them  ? 
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Vdmiral  Benson.  I  so  understand  from  that  message;  and  as  I  stated 
itorday  in  my  hearing,  T  think  their  first  convoy  left  Gibraltar  about 

1st  of  May:  I  think  about  that  time  it  was  sent. 
Hie  Chairman.  Showing  that  it  was  in  operation? 
Vdmiral  Benson.  That  they  were  trying  it;  going  at  it  and  pre- 
ring  for  it.    It  was  good  judgment  on  our  part  to  watch  them  until 
%y  did  try  it,  I  think. 

fhe  Chairman.  But  it  was  at  a  very  critical  time? 
Vdmiral  Benson.  It  was  at  a  critical  period  of  operations, 
rhe  Chairman.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  thought  the  work  done 
the  Chief  of  Operations  was  of  more  importance  than  that  of  any 
e  on  the  other  side  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  that  it  was  of  more  importance  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  was  decidedly  more  important. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  think,  in  general,  that  the  work  done  by 
e  Chief  of  Operations,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called,  in  any  service, 
of  more  importance  than  the  work  done  by  the  commander  in  the 
•Id  I 

Admiral  Benson.  That  does  not  follow,  sir;  but  I  think  it  is  always 

vital  importance,  and  I  think  in  this  case,  as  I  say,  there  was  no 
miparison  between  my  position  and  the  one  that  Admiral  Sims  held. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  comparison  between  them, 
id  in  every  respect  your  position  

Admiral  Benson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  you  think  in  every  respect  your  position  was 
\ore  important  than  that  of  Admiral  Sims,  in  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely;  no  comparison  between  them, 
admiral  Sims  was  not  practically  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  command,  however,  of  our  forces  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  went  in  the  field,  was  he  not  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  well,  that  portion  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  The  testimony  yesterday  quoted  Admiral  Wilson's 
estimony.  [Reading:] 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  nation  upon  the  approach  of  war  has  had  a 
orce  of  battleships  more  nearly  prepared  for  battle  than  was  the  force  to  which  I  was 
attached  and  which  spent  the  winter  of  1916-17  in  southern  waters;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
i  this  force  had  engaged  an  enemy  on  its  cruise  north  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  victory 
rould  have  been  ours. 

That  refers,  does  it  not,  to  the  condition  of  the  battleships  them- 
selves and  not  to  the  fleet  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  it  refers  to  the  battleships  themselves, 
and  the  highly  trained  condition  of  the  personnel  on  board  of  them, 
or  that  they  Had  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  battleships  themselves  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  the  battleships  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  we  were  not  at  war.  Therefore  "an 
enemy  "  would  refer  to  any  nation,  would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  so  take  it — a  general  term. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  do  you  think  that  Admiral  Wilson  would 
have  been  justified  in  saying  if  this  force  had  engaged  the  British 
fleet  on  its  cruise  north,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  that  the  victory  would 
have  been  ours  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  I  do  think  he  would  have  been  justified  in  male 
ing  that  statement. 


e  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  been  justified  in  sat. 
ing  we  could  have  met  the  German  fleet  at  that  time  and  the  victor, 
would  have  been  ours? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  agree  with  the  statement  mad? 
by  Admiral  Wilson  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Hypothetically,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  in  any  way  agree  with  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  it  would  have  been  touch  and  go  with  thp 
German  fleet,  where  you  met  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  how  many  of 
their  small  craft  and  destroyers  and  other  vessels  they  had  with  then. 
If  you  met  the  whole  fleet,  of  course  the  fleet  as  coming  north  wit:, 
Admiral  Mayo  would  not  have  successfully  met  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Germans  would  have  simpjv 
gone  out  with  battleships  and  a,  proportionate  number  of  destroyers 
such  as  we  had  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  would;  but  they  had  a  loi^ 
distance  to  travel  there,  and  their  destroyers,  I  do  not  think,  were  veir 
long-legged  ones. 

The  Cha  irman.  But  you  do  not  think  they  would  have  left  behind 
their  screening  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  gone  out  and 
made  the  attempt,  if  you  get  it  right  down  to  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  if  we  had  met  "  an  enemy  ? "  That  opcrs 
up  the  field  to  any  nation. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  opens  up  the  field  to  any  amount  of  con- 
jecture: and  I  have  to  make  the  conjecture,  if  they  had  been  there 
with  all  their  destroyers  and  auxiliaries,  and  met  tliat  force:  and  the 
chances  are  most  decidedly  that  they  would  have  been  successful 
against  our  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  for  an  engagement  in  rni<l- 
Atlantie,  the  nation  that  had  adequate  screening  forces,  such  as 
cruisers  and  battle  cruisers  and  submarines  and  destroyers,  would  not 
be  better  o/T  than  the  nation  that  had  simply  battleships  and  a  few 
destroyers  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Why,  absolutely.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  they  could  bring  those  screening  vessels 
out  to  mid-ocean,  could  they  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  could  have  brought  some  of  them.  Thev 
could  even  have  towed  their  destroyers.  They  could  have  resorted 
to  a  good  many  devices.  They  could  have  fueled  them  in  mid-ocean 
and  resorted  to  many  things  and  gotten  them  in  that  situation.  The 
situation  could  have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Could  have  been  made,  how  do  you  mean? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  could  have  gotten  all  their  forces  out  in 
mid-ocean.    That  is  not  an  impossibility. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  Navy  with  the  screening  vessels 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  than  the  Navy  without  them? 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely:  there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  quotation  that  Senator  rittman  yesterday 
took  from  Admiral  Mayo's  testimony,  he  gave  the  following  paragraph 
[reading]: 
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Vhen  the  active  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  about  the  first  of  April  after  its 
^ing  period  in  Cuban  waters,  it  was  in  the  best  state  of  prepared nesa  that  it  had 
•r  been,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  personnel  of  being  able  to  cope 
h  any  emergency.  The  personnel  was,  however,  on  a  peace  basis,  and  the  transfer 
ra  med  personnel  for  armed  guard  and  other  duty  was  already  being  felt  in  a  decrease 
efficiency.  The  destroyers  that  were  first  despatched  to  the  war  zone,  though  they 
■e  asssi^ned  to  operations  for  which  they  had  not  been  specially  trained,  showed  the 
s»-t  of  their  general  training  by  the  efficiency  with  which  they  at  once  entered  into 
ir  new  duties. 

The  next  paragraph  I  think  should  also  be  added.  [Reading:] 

lowever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  fleet  was  lacking  in  the  types  of  vessels 
ential  to  efficiency,  such  as  battle  cruiser*,  scout  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  and  fleet 
>  marines,  and,  furthermore,  there  are  none  even  now  available. 

I  think  that  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  preparedness 
the  fleet  as  such. 

On  page  45S5  of  the  testimony  you  stated  [reading]: 

Admiral  Ben* son.  The  only  other  thing  that  I  can  recall  was  that  when  I  went  to 
•ndon  in  1917,  and  before  I  left  this  side,  there  was  a  feeling  that  through  some 
duence  or  other  Admiral  Sims  was  being  persuaded  to  give  too  much  attention  to 
•itish  shipping,  and  that  our  destroyers  were  being  used  too  much  for  that  and  too 
tie  for  our  own  vessels. 

To  what  did  you  refer  in  that  statement  ? 

Admiral  Benson*.  I  meant  that  there  was  a  feeling— -and  I  think  I 
!so  added  that  I  did  not  say  whether  it  was  correct  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  stated  further  along  [reading]: 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  feeling  was  justified,  but  I  knew  that  it  existed,  and 
hen  I  went  to  London,  etc. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  there  was  a  feeling  over  here  that  better 
ecurity  might  be  given  to  our  ships  in  the  submarine  zone,  and  that 
admiral  Sims  was  too  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  or  desir- 
bility  of  safeguarding  British  shipping — their  ships,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Our  shipping  at' that  time  was  not  very  large  as 
ompared  with  theirs  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  very  large,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I  am  not 
vsponsible  for  the  feeling.  •  recognized  that  there  was  the  feeling, 
md.  as  )  stated  yesterday,  my  friendship  for  Admiral  Sims  led  me  to 
vara  him  that  that  feeling  was  growing  up.  »  did  not  say  that  it 
a" as  justified  and  did  not  charge  him  with  it.  but  1  referred  to  that 
»n  the  other  occasion  when  •  .spoke  to  him  about  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  feel  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
looking  after  the  greater  British  shipping  and  not  specifically  looking 
after  the  American  shipping  i 

Admiral  Benson.  As  far  as  I  was  informed  ?  felt  that  Admiral 
Sims  was  performing  his  duties  satisfactorily,  and  »  can  not  put  it 
any  more  definitely  than  that  ;  and,  as  <  stated  yesterday,  that  applies, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  both  here  and  everywhere 
else. 

The  Chairman.  ~n  the  statement  made  about  the  excellence  of 
the  gunnery  of  the  Navy,  the  statement  made  by  Admiral  Plunkett, 
do  you  consider  that  that  excellence  in  gunnery  continued  after  the 
men  had  been  taken  off  the  ships  to  be  used  as  armed  guards  on 
merchant  vessels? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  to  the  same  extent,  no;  it  did  not.  it  did 
not  exist.  Because  many  of  those  men  had  to  be  taken  off  in  order 
to  have  good  marksmen  on  those  ships. 
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The  Chairman.  That  did  decrease  the  excellence  of  the  gunnen 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  it  did  decrease  the  excellence  of  the  gin- 
nery of  those  vessels. 

Senator  Pittman.  But  it  did  increase  the  protection  of  the  ship> 
to  which  they  were  sent  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  the  only  way,  or  the  best  way,  in  whiri 
we  could  assist  the  general  cause. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  Admiral  Fletcher's  testimony,  *> 
quoted  yesterday,  the  statement  was  made  that  at  the  entrance  « 
our  country  into  the  war,  we  were  as  well  prepared  as  any  countrr 
in  the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914,  and  you  di  j 
not  agree  fully  with  that  statement  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  well  as  I  can  recall  it,  my  statement  was  that 
with  what  we  had  we  were  quite  as  well  prepared  as  any  other  nation 
except  possibly  Germany;  Germany,  knowing  that  she  was  goim: 
into  war  or  expecting  to,  I  believe  that  she  was  better  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  also  that  in  regard  to  personnel 
we  were  not  prepared  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  was  a  shortage  of  personnel.  Well.  I 
include  that  in  what  we  had.  For  instance,  our  personnel  that  we 
had  was  trained  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  circumstances  wer* 
similar  ?  The  World  War  had  been  going  on  for  substantially  thre? 
years  when  we  entered  the  war. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  testified  that  according  to  your  pro- 
fessional opinion  there  was  grave  danger  of  our  getting  into  the  war ' 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  been  following  the  war  and  had  learned 
lessons,  presumably,  from  what  was  being  done  in  the  war.  Would 
you  say  that  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  getting  into  it  any  time, 
that  was  a  prospect  in  any  way  similar  to  the  situation  of  the  nation* 
back  in  1914  when  this  war  was  sprung  on  them  without  any  notice, 
or  practicallv  with  no  notice  ? 

Admiral  Senson.  You  want  my  opinion  on  that  situation,  do  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  Well,  1  would  state  it  in  this  way.  For  many 
years  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  been  facing  each  other  across 
the  North  Sea.  They  had  shifted  their  bases  entirely  from  the  Channel 
to  the  North  Sea,  and  built  up  their  naval  stations  there.  They  had 
had  two  or  three  little  tilts  in  previous  years  that  clearly  foretold  what 
was  coming.  They  had  their  minds  made  up,  and  I  do  not  know  but 
what  they  nad  quite  as  much  definite  warning  as  to  their  getting  into 
the  war  as  wo  did. 

The  Chairman.  You.  think  the  possibility  of  war  between  Germanv 
and  England  at  that  time  was  as  imminent  as  the  possibility  of  our 
getting  into  this  war  in  1917  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Hardly  as  imminent;  but  it  was  imminent.  It 
should  have  necessitated  more  careful  and  greater  preparation.  That 
has  been  clearly  shown.  I  am  simply  stating  the  problem  in  general 
terms.    It  is  more  or  less  hypothetical  anyway.    I  can  not  get  down 
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rl*i  v  more  close  definiteness  than  that.  Of  course,  after  the  1st  of 
mary,  1917,  things  began  to  thicken  very  decidedly. 
Phe  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  three  Vears  after  the 
r  that  had  been  going  on,  with  the  possibility  that  there  was  of  our 
ting:  in  at  any  time  without  any  notice  whatever,  that  should 
ve  forced  us  to  do  something  in  the  nature  of  preparation  much 
►re  than  the  conditions  in  Europe  prior  to  1914  should  have  forced 
ikm  to  do  the  same? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think,  from  my  professional  viewpoint,  that 
'  oujrht  to  have  done  a  great  deal  more  than  we  did  to  prepare  for 
ir.  I  think  I  have  already  stated  that,  from  my  professional 
pw  point. 

T  also  think  that  Great  Britain  should  have  been  very  much  better 
e pared  than  she  was — tremendously  much  better  prepared — when 
e  went  into  the  war;  but  I  suppose  that  they  were  carrying  out  the 
>licy  of  their  people,  just  as  we  were. 

Trie  (^hairman.  This  memorandum  that  was  put  into  the  record 
?sterday  of  February  4  from  Admiral  Badger  to  the  Secretary  of 
le  Navy  was  that  the  plan  that  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
mes  in  this  investigation  as  having  been  lost  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  was 
ebruary,  1917,  the  one  that  was  lost. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Seventeen,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No:  this  plan. 

Admiral  Benson.  Those  reports  were  all  sent  to  the  department, 
nd  I  think  it  is  stated  there  in  each  case  the  action  taken.    I  was 
member  of  the  General  Board,  and  after  Admiral  Dewey's  death,  I 
tecame  the  presiding  member  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  there  was  no  

Admiral  Benson.  Weil,  they  were  acted  on;  so  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  the  record  shows  

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember,  there  is  no  approval  by  the  de- 
partment of  this  plan.  The  testimony  bears  that  out.  On  the  other 
*ases  there  was  a  direct  approval  by  the  department.  There  was  no 
approval  specifically. 

Admiral  Benson.  Whether  it  was  approved  specifically  or  not  I 
will  not  say— — 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  acted  on  

Senator  Pittman.  Let  him  finish  his  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  I  am  doing  this  in  the  proper  manner. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  I  object,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  manner 
to  interrupt  the  witness  in  the  midst  of  an  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
followed  ( 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  they  were,  as  far  as  the  conditions 
would  warrant. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  would  cover  a  large  field,  would  it 
not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  there  was  the  recommendation  to 
increase  the  enlisted  force  to  150,000  men,  and  the  marines  to  30,000. 
Admiral  Benson.  That  was  not  carried  out,  I  am  quite  sure. 
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The  CnAiRMAN.  This  plan  was  submitted  on  February  4.  H<n 
soon  thereafter  was  an  increase  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  th 
enlisted  personnel  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  in  March  of  1917  the  President  authori?^ 
the  increase  of  the  personnel  up  to  87,000,  and  the  formation  of 
Naval  Reserve.    I  think  that  was  in  March,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  March  20,  was  it  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  remember  the  date:  but  I  assume 
though  I  could  not  state  from  memory  that  the  Secretary  must  ha^ 
recommended  that  to  the  President.  Otherwise  he  would  not  hav 
done  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  personnel  was  not  increased  to  the  amoun 
recommended  in  this  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  Mr.  Chairman.  Eightv 
seven  thousand  was  the  limit,  I  think,  set  by  Congress  of  the  reguk 
force. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  this  was  used  &• 
one  of  the  plans  of  the  department  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  you  understand  plans,  I  think  it  was. 
The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  is  not  a  plan.  That  is  a  report.  It 
was  carried  out.  I  would  like  to  state  here,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Cnairma;?. 
that  the  points  that  have  been  brought  into  this  discussion  or  report 
in  regam  to  the  principles  of  Mahan,  and  the  question  of  plan-, 
of  course  Mahan  was  writing  general  principles  for  ordinary  war 
Mahan  also  says  a  great  deal  about  cooperating  with  allies  which 


this  war  was  a  very  unusual  one,  the  conditions  were  very  unusual. 
It  was  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  we  were  facing,  and  we  had 
to  meet  it  as  rapidly  and  as  efficiently  as  we  could  with  what  we  had. 
and  I  want  to  state  also  that  I  was  one  who  determined  on  the 
policies  to  be  developed  and  carried  out,  and  gave  them  to  my 
subordinates.  I  hope  that  the  impression  has  not  been  made  here 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  remember  in  detail  a  lot  of  th^ 
things,  that  there  was  ever  any  question  as  to  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  office  of  Operations,  or  who  initiated  and  developed,  or  rather 
announced,  policies  that  they  were  to  follow,  and  left  to  my  sub- 
ordinates to  develop. 

I  believe  I  said  yesterday  that  I  had  confidence  in  them  to  develop 
the  plans  necessary  for  tlieir  execution,  because  they  were  properly 
earned  out  and  executed. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  say  that  these  recommendations 
were  followed  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Only  so  far  as  the  situation  warranted.  I 
believe  that  to  be  absolutely  true.    I  can  not  go  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  Until  specifically  approved,  such  a  recommenda- 
tion or  plan  would  not  become  a  plan  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  often,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  say,  I  wa* 
a  member  of  the  General  Board,  and  there  were  a  good  inanv  of 
those  things  as  well  as  many  others  that  I  carried  out,  without 
reference  to  the  Secretary,  and  then  informed  him— tried  to  keep 
him  informed.  I  felt  that  the  Secretary  had  confidence  in  me, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  go  ahead  and  try  to  keep  him  informed  as  well 
as  I  could;  but  I  frequently  did  things  without  reference  to  the 
Secretary,  and  then  inlormed  him  afterwards  of  what  I  had  doue. 


1  to  bring  it  in.  But 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  approve  this  plan? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  did. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  report  dated  March  6,  1917,  there  was 
recommendation  as  follows  [reading:] 

**>  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  desired  by  the  Allies,  sending  immediately  a  number 
destroyers  to  cooperate  with  the  allied  forces  in  the  barred  zones  would  greatly 
A  to  the  moral  effect,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
i  he  war. 

That  indicates  that  the  General  Board  considered  the  moral  effect 
l  sending  vessels  over  there  as  great,  does  it  not? 
Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else,  Senator  Pittman? 

Senator  Pittman.  No." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Benson.  May  I  state  to  the  committee  that  I  feel  I  owe  it 
i  ►  myself  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  in  asking  for  Admiral  McKcan  and 
'ar>t.  Pratt  to  come  here  and  give  the  committee  the  details,  in  view 
f  the  other  important  duties  that  I  was  performing,  I  did  not  prepare 
nyself  to  answer  many  of  these  detailed  questions  that  have  been 
>ut  to  me.  and  my  memory  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do 
t.  I  simply  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  record  and  to  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  war. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  in  regard  to  any  answers  I  have  made  to 
my  questions  here,  they  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  a 
it  tie  difficult  for  me. always  to  get  at  just  the  meaning,  but  they  have 
l11  been  answered  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  and  I 
further  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  tnat  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Office 
"»f  Operations,  and  that  while  my  subordinates  were  able  and  efficient, 
loyal  and  energetic,  they  simply  carried  out  my  policies  and  my  ideas, 
for  which  I  am  the  responsible  head. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  find  on  consulting  the  record  that  I 
stated  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  had  given 
any  orders  about  preparation.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  reports  or 
letters  that  Senator  Pittman  quoted,  he  did  give  such  an  order,  and 
I  would  like  to  correct  that,  so  that  by  no  means  could  I  reflect  in  any 
way  on  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  other  case,  however,  where  he  did  ? 
Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  recall,  now;  but  I  would  just  like  to 
make  that  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused  now,  Admiral,  and  the 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  10,'  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  10,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
enate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
^residing. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  and  Trammell. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Secretary 
Daniels,  have  you  a  statement  to  make  in  connection  with  the  matters 
nvolved  in  this  investigation? 

Secretary  Daniels,  fhave;  yes,  sir. 

rESTLMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECBETAEY  OF  THE 

NAVY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Will  vouproceed,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  (n airman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
you  are  near  the  close  of  a  hearing,  which,  from  certain  angles  has 
given  you  a  point  of  view  of  the  American  Navy  which  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  spirit  and  achievement  of  the  brave  and  chivalrous  men 
who  make  up  that  honorable  and  honored  service.    On  the  part  of 
certain  critics,  self-appointed,  to  ferret  out  the  molehills  of  mistakes 
which  they  exaggerate  into  mountains,  you  have  been  wearied  and 
the  public  nauseated  with  the  abortive  attempt  to  make  a  perspective 
in  which  a  noble  and  notable  accomplishment  appears  as  tne  dim  and 
fading  background  of  a  frontispiece  of  comparatively  unimportant 
errors  of  judgment. 

I  have  not  come  before  your  committee  to  answer  criminations 
with  recriminations.  Ever  since  navies  began  there  have  been  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  officers  as  to  the  kind  of  ships,  the  caliber 
of  guns,  the  training  of  men,  the  disposition  of  forces.  Sometimes 
these  differences  have  developed  into  acrimonious  discussions.  If 
you  will  search  your  record,  you  will  find  that  some  dozen  years  ago 
there  was  a  spectacular  attack. upon  the  design  of  our  battleships. 
Admiral  Sims  was  perhaps  the  leading  spirit  of  the  small  group  of 
"Ulcers  concerned,  and  received  much  publicity  as  a  destructive  critic. 
Presumably  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  made  the  remark  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  World's  Work  for  August,  1919,  that  a  certain  United 
Statesbattleship  "is  not  a  battleship  at  all.  She  is  the  worst  crime 
in  naval  construction  ever  perpetrated  by  the  white  race.'' 
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In  view  of  the  scandalous  charges  spread  broadcast  a 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  tne  Senate  undertook  a 
tion  and  heard  Admiral  Sims  and  a  number  of  other  offic 
the  searching,  competent  and  impartial  investigation 
Eugene  Hale  and  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  the  mountain 
brought  forth  a  mouse  of  fact,  and  in  the  end  the  commil 
even  dignify  it  by  a  report. 

Going  further  back,  we  will  recall  that  after  the  gloriou: 
the  Spanish-American  War  there  followed  a  squabble  ab 
which  tended  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  those  who  were  eng 
In  view  of  what  happened  after  that  war  (and  similar  inst* 
be  quoted  in  our  naval  history)  it  may  have  been  too  mucl 
that  naval  differences  in  the  World  War  would  be  mini 
forgotten  in  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  proud  place  wj 
efficiency  won  for  our  country.  Mistakes  are  inevitable  ^ 
men  undertake  such  gigantic  enterprises  as  those  of  the  Un: 
Navy  during  the  World  War,  but  I  know  by  daily  oonseer 
eat  task,  and  all  the  world  knows  by  unprecedented  nob 
at  whatever  mistakes  were  made  they  were  small  in  cc 
with  the  splendid  performance.  Only  one  thing  really 
this  great  world  and  that  is  the  result 

As  to  the  American  Navy's  part  in  the  Great  War  there  a 
opinions  at  home  or  abroad.  With  an  unprecedented  ti 
methods  of  warfare  new  and  changing  to  meet  the  new  rr 
conditions  which  no  nation  dreamed  would  be  brought  into 
Navy  exhibited  a  resourcefulness  and  an  efficiency  at  which  i 
marveled.  That  record,  achieved  in  days  of  stress,  stands  u: 
to-day  and  for  all  time  by  criticisms  from  within  or  without 
For  me  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  served  as  Secretai 
Navy  in  the  years  of  its  largest  expansion  and  its  widest  s< 
our  Republic  and  to  the  world.  I  came  into  the  office  with  a 
tion  of  its  high  traditions  and  shall  lay  down  the  trust  happy 
been  the  loyal  shipmate  of  6,000,000  men  who,  in  the  testin 
proved  that  the  Republic's  confidence  in  naval  resource  an 
efficiency  was  well  placed.  I  am  happy  that,  though  the 
have  existed  in  the  days  of  struggle  opposing  views  as  to  the  h 
to  employ  the  naval  strength  to  win  victory,  no  differences  i 
against  the  immediate,  constant  and  whole-hearted  and  int 
consecration  to  the  varied  duties  the  Commander  in  Chief 
Army  and  Navy  assigned  to  the  Navy.  Here  at  home, 
preparation  and  supplies  and  ships  were  hurried  to  the  most 
service  with  the  utmost  speed  by  earnest  Regular  and  reserve 
and  men  and  civilians,  equally  devoted,  what  was  accomplish 
truly  wonderful.  Enough  can  never  be  said  of  the  celerii 
efficiency  of  the  naval  organizations  which  made  possible  t\ 
transportation  of  2,000,000  trooos  to  Europe,  the  carrying  ( 
plies,  the  unceasing  warfare  on  the  submarine  murderers,  the 
of  the  barrage  across  the  North  Sea,  which  was  the  crown  ir 
outstanding  naval  offensive  contributed  to  end  German  sea  j 
and  the  scores  of  other  duties  which  were  undertaken  hy  the 
Nothing  I  can  say  would  too  generously  praise  the  hrave  officei 
men  sent  overseas,  charged  with  important  missions  ashore,  anc 
a  duty  afloat  that  called  for  a  courage  and  a  daring  and  a  res< 
fulness  as  great  as  John  Paul  Jones  and  his  associates  displayed 
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;hting  across  the  ocean.  This  history  of  the  scores  of  the  encoun- 
rs  with  the  submarines,  of  the  protection  of  troop  ships,  of  the 
nvoy  of  cargoes,  of  the  laying  the  barrage  and  sweeping  the  mines 
id  other  achievements  of  audacious  and  bold  men  of  the  sea  of  our 
avy ,  will  make  a  story  that  will  thrill  the  pulse  of  unborn  generations. 
My  position  enabled  me  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  naval  per- 
•nnel:  to  know  the  difficulties  under  which  they  wrought,  tneir 
^regard  of  hardships,  their  consecration  to  duty,  and  their  splendid 
?rformance  by  such  teamwork  as  has  not  been  surpassed  in  nistory. 
rom  first  to  last  there  was  on  the  part  of  all  the  will  to  win  in  such 
degree  that  there  was  never  the  faintest  doubt  of  the  result.  And 
lis  was  true  of  the  men  in  subordinate  and  high  stations  alike. 
Lardly  without  exception — or  with  exceptions  too  few  to  remem- 
er — when  the  American  Government  through  the  President  and  the 
ongress  laid  down  the  policy  the  answer  of  the  men  in  the  Navy, 
o  matter  what  any  thought  of  this  or  that  disposition  of  force,  was 
he  cheerful  and  victorious  and  hearty,  "Aye,  aye.  sir." 

And  so  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  honor  to  the  Navy.  It  had 
iot  only  done  well  its  purely  naval  fighting  and  scouting  and  convoy- 
ng  and  patrolling  and  manv  other  jobs  never  before  assigned  to 
my  Navy,  but  itnad  won  the  gratitude  of  the  2,000,000  American 
oldiers  transported  abroad  and  of  all  who  loved  them  for  its  vigi- 
ance  and  success  in  landing  them  safely  in  France.  That  achieve- 
nent,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  due  to  no  chance  or  accident  or  favoring 
Kinds.  No  such  troop  movement  over  such  an  expanse  of  water 
aad  ever  before  been  attempted.  When,  in  spite  of  submarine 
ittacks.  the  first  transports  carrying  troops  reached  Europe  without 
the  loss  of  a  ship  or  a  man,  there  was  a  prayer  of  relief  and  thanks- 
giving all  over  America  and  the  allied  world,  for  all  knew  that  the 
fate  of  nations  hung  upon  the  ability  to  safely  land  American  fighters 
in  France.  In  comparison  with  that  essential  to  winning  tho  war 
nothing  else  counted.  And  who  in  advance  would  have  dared  even 
to  hope  in  those  fateful  days  from  June,  1917,  when  the  first  transports 
sailed,  until  November  11,  1918,  when  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
made  the  sea  safe  from  undersea  assassins,  that  of  the  vast  army 
transported  and  guarded  by  the  United  States  Navy  on  hundreds  of 
Europe-bound  transports  not  one  life  would  be  lost  ? 

It  was  indeed  a  miracle  attesting  to  the  wise  planning,  the  close 
cooperation  of  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  the  marvelous  efficiency  of 
naval  navigation  and  naval  resourcefulness.  The  planning  and  safe 
execution  of  that  epoch-making  transportation  was  due  to  the  wis€ 
action  of  the  high  officials  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  who, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  worked  together  with  perfect 
understanding,  and  to  all  the  capable  officers  and  men  entrusted  with 
this  supreme  job.  It  was  well  done  and  done  expeditiously.  That 
fact  alone,  sir,  is  answer  to  most  of  the  criticisms  heard  by  your 
committee. 

In  the  face  of  a  great  job  greatly  done,  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
regret  that  any  naval  officer  should  for  any  reason  or  any  motive  seek 
either  to  minimize  it  or  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  splendid  work  by 
brother  officers  in  or  out  of  the  department.  I  confess  to  surprise  and 
regret  when  Admiral  Sims  made  public  the  letter  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  your  hearing.    During  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  several  im- 
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portant  particulars,  I  felt  he  did  not  wholly  measure  up  to  expecta- 
tions in  certain  particular  ways,  of  which  six  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  He  lacked  the  vision  to  see  that  a  great  ana  new  project  to  hw 
the  submarines  from  their  hunting  grounds  should  be  promptlv  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out,  no  matter  wnat  the  cost  or  how  radicaf  the  de- 
parture from  what  ultra-prudent  men  regarded  as  impracticable. 

2.  He  seemed  to  accept  the  views  of  the  British  Admiralty  as  sup*~ 
rior  to  anything  that  could  come  from  America,  and  urged  those  view* 
even  when  the  Navy  Department  proposed  plans  that  proved  morv 
effective. 

3.  In  public  speeches  and  other  ways  he  gave  a  maximum  of  credit 
to  Britisn  efforts  and  minimized  what  his  country  was  doing. 

4.  He  coveted  British  decorations  and  seemed  to  place  a  higher 
value  on  honors  given  abroad  than  by  honors  that  could  be  conferred 
by  the  American  Government. 

5.  He  aspired  to  become  a  member  of  the  British  Admiralty,  anc 
wrote  complainingly  when  the  American  Government  declined  to  per- 
mit him  to  accept  such  tender  by  the  King  of  England. 

6.  He  placed  protection  of  merchant  shipping,  with  concentration 
of  destroyers  at  Queenstown,  as  the  main  operation  of  our  force* 
abroad,  failing  to  appreciate  that  the  protection  of  transports  carrying 
troops  to  France  was  the  paramount — and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
was  the  paramount — naval  duty  until  I  felt  impelled  to  cable  him 
peremptorily  that  such  was  our  main  mission. 

As  to  the  North  Sea  barrage,  the  department  felt  it  necessary,  so 
much  importance  did  it  attach  to  the  enterprise,  to  send  Admiral 
Mayo  over  to  convince  our  British  naval  associates  of  its  feasibility, 
after  Admiral  Sims  had  accepted  the  view  of  the  British  Admiralty 
that  it  was  impracticable,  ana  had  tried  to  induce  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  department  not  to  press  it.  After  it  was  finally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  British  Admiralty,  Admiral  Sims  did  carry  out  the 
department's  orders  with  reference  to  it  though  his  previous  attitude 
had  delayed  several  months  this  enterprise.  Though  without  prece- 
dent, this  giant  project,  conceived  by  officers  of  the  American  Navy 
in  Washington,  was  carried  out  with  brilliant  success. 

I  never  gave  any  public  or  private  criticism  of  Admiral  Sims  for  his 
failure  to  snow  early  vision  in  this  connection,  or  of  his  other  mistakes 
or  wrong  views.  Admiral  Mayo  succeeded  with  tho  British  Admiralty 
where  Admiral  Sims  had  lacked  faith,  and  the  British  Admiralty  in  the 
fall  of  1917  finally  accepted  tho  plan  we  proposed  in  April,  based  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  recommendation. 

As  to  his  desire  for  British  honors,  I  informed  Admiral  Sims  plainly 
of  the  views  of  the  American  Government,  declined  to  permit  his 
acceptance  of  honorary  membership  in  the  British  Admiralty.  While 
disapproving  it  officially  and  privately  at  the  time,  I  regarded  it  as 
rather  a  love  of  glitter  and  foreign  recognition  and  honor  than  any- 
thing else. 

As  to  his  one  idea,  and  controlling  idea,  of  carrying  on  the  war  by 
putting  virtually  all  our  destroyers  at  Queenstown,  giving  priority  to 
protection  to  merchant  ships  over  that  of  troop  transports,  the  de- 
partment compelled  the  carrying  out  of  its  policy  by  this  peremptory 
order,  which  I  penned  with  my  own  hand  [reading] : 

The  paramount  duty  of  the  destroyers  in  European  waters  is  principally  the  proper 
protection  of  transports  with  American  troops.    Be  certain  to  detail  an  adequate 
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oy  of  destroyer*,  and  in  making  the  detail  bear  in  mind  that  every  thing  is  sec- 
ry  to  having  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  protection  to  American  troope. 

he  above  cablegram  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
uiral  Sims  on  July  28,  1917. 

hough  the  department  had  disapproved  some  of  his  recommenda- 
s  and  denied  some  of  his  desires,  I  mistakenly  supposed  until  the 
•r  of  January  7  that  he  had  accepted  and  acquiesced,  with  more 
oss  grace,  in  the  department's  disposition  of  ships  and  its  other 
ial  actions  as  a  loyal  officer  accepts  the  decision  of  his  superior, 
q  though  he  might  personally  hold  other  views.  I  did  not  know 
*n  Admiral  Sims  returned  from  France  or  until  the  early  part  of 

0  that  he  had  made  to  Senator  Glass,  Congressman  Byrnes,  and 
igressman  Whaley,  a  statement  detailed  as  follows  by  Congressmsn 
•nes.    Mr.  Byrnes  said  [reading]: 

1  October,  1918,  with  two  of  my  colleagues,  Representative  Glass  of  Virginia — 
Cow  Senator  Glass — 

Representative  Whaley,  of  South  Carolina,  I  went  to  France,  and  among  other 
■es  visited  Tours,  the  headquarters  of  the  Services  of  Supply  of  our  Army,  and  was 
lied  with  pride  at  the  marvels  worked  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  On  October 
with  my  colleagues,  I  saw  Admiral  Sims,  who  was  then  in  Paris.  I  shall  never 
et  that  interview.  The  armistice  had  been  requested  by  the  enemy.  Sims  told 
if  the  magnificent  progress  made  by  the  British  on  the  English  front,  and  as  we 
»ned  he  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  the  armistice  would  have  been  granted,  because 
shing  had  been  unable  to  break  through  the  German  lines  owing  to  the  absolute 
ikdown  of  transportation  behind  the  American  lines.  With  pathos  in  his  voice  he 
I  us  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  this  breakdown  occurred  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
unazement  we  listened,  and  in  the  monologue  he  delivered  he  proceeded  to  tell  us 
t  while  Americans  believed  their  Navy  was  working  wonders,  that  as  a  matter  of 

we  had  but  3  per  cent  of  the  antisubmarine  craft  in  English  waters;  that  Great 
tain  had  brought  over  two-thirds  of  our  troops,  and  had  escorted  one-half  of  them. 

•  *  *  »  #  *        '  • 

'ot  satisfied  with  telling  us  how  small  a  part  we  played  upon  the  sea  in  time  of  war, 
proceeded  to  tell  us  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  seek  to  play  no  part  at  all.  He 
>rpssed  the  hope  that  we  would  not  be  led  astrav  by  the  agitation  for  a  merchant 
rin*».  He  declared  that  England,  because  of  her  geographical  location,  must 
esearily  control  the  seas,  and  that  we  could  rely  upon  her  at  all  times  providing  a 
rrhant  "marine  to  transport  our  goods  to  foreign  markets. 

Vhen  I  took  L«**ue  with  him,  he  stated  that  even  if  we  entertained  the  view  that  it 
:M  be  desirable  for  the  United  States*  to  po^ess  a  merchant  marine,  that  it  was 
twwible  because  we  could  not  compete  with  Great  Britain;  that  it  would  be  nece.*- 
>•  to  pay  («ub«idies,  for  which  our  people  would  never  etand;  and  that  it  was  the 
of  wiMom — 

Listen  at  this — 

ii*  to  develop  the  great  West  and  leave  the  sea  to  Great  Britain.  With  that  Gov- 
mient.  he  said,  we  never  would  have  any  trouble,  and  Great  Britain  could  be 
pended  upon — 

Think  of  it — 

all  times  to  care  for  our  business  upon  the  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  I  had  known  that  Admiral  Sims 
id  made  that  statement  reflecting  upon  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of 
ip  United  States,  I  could  never  have  given  the  recommendation  for 
?  promotion  which  I  generously  wrote  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Commits 
e>  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

He  had  not  then  attacked  the  Irish  people.  I  thought  then  he  had 
ily  defended  American  sailors,  a  proper  thing  to  do,  when  attacked 
a  justly  by  what  he  termed  a  lawless  element  in  Cork.    If  I  had  known, 
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sirs — and,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this — if  I  had  kr 
proposed  under  the  permission  granted  him  to  tell  the  st 
the  Navy  had  done  overseas  to  denounce  the  Irish  peopl 
in  his  articles  in  World's  Work,  the  permission  would  no 
granted. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  though  not  in  any  way  approving- 
mistakes  and  erroneous  views  of  Admiral  Sims  during  t 
department  gave  him  every  consideration.  I  felt  there 
enough  for  all.  I  forgot  his  indiscreet  speeches  and  actic 
his  tendency  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  British 
and  when,  in  January,  1919,  he  cabled  desiring  to  return 
and  requesting  to  be  made  president  of  the  War  College — j 
way,  he  is  the  only  admiral  in  the  war  that  ever  asked  an> 
and  special  assignment — I  promptly  and  gladly  granted  I 
and  upon  his  return  to  America  recommended  to  Congress 
made  an  admiral  for  life,  and  was  more  than  generous  in  a] 
of  his  service  in  the  war,  as,  indeed,  I  was  and  am  of  all 
and  men  who  served  in  that  great  struggle.  It  is  far 
purpose  of  mine,  gentlemen,  to  detract  from  the  work  c 
Sims  in  London  or  to  say  anything  that  reflects  upon  J 
efforts  to  win  victory.  He  was  undoubtedly  animated  by 
whole-hearted  resolve  to  defeat  the  German  forces  as  wer 
Benson,  Admiral  Mayo,  Admiral  Rodman,  Admiral  Badgei 
Fletcher,  Admiral  Wilson,  Admiral  Niblack,  Admiral 
Admiral  Strauss,  Admiral  McKean,  Capt.  Pratt,  and  all 
splended  officers  who  held  responsible  positions  in  the  Wor 
Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  January  7  was  not  made  pubJ 
department,  or  even  the  fact  that  it  existed.  It  was  refen 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  a  distinguished  body  of  officers 
no  introduction  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
Affairs  (Admiral  Sims  himself  is  a  member  of  this  board), 
would  have  received  all  the  consideration  to  which  it  was 
and  such  consideration  by  professional  experts  (including 
Sims)  might  have  resulted  in  good.  As  a  result  of  the  public 
his  letter  by  Admiral  Sims,  and  the  consequent  investigatio 
committee,  wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  cl 
Admiral  Sims  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  and  results  acb 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  World  War.  We  know  that  hindsight 
than  foresight,  and  after  any  great  undertaking,  however  si 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  things  done  that  ought  not  to  have  be 
and  things  left  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  1 
serious  charges  made  by  Admiral  Sims  are  without  foundal 
others  are  not  justified.  As  to  some  of  the  actions  he  ass 
criticize  he  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  many  things  know 
superiors,  whose  field  was  wider  and  knowledge  more  c 
But  upon  his  assumption  of  what  he  calls  errors  and  a  small 
tion  of  facts,  Admiral  Sims  has  erected  a  towering  stru 


You  gentlemen  have  heard  certain  witnesses  who  have 
extent  supported  Admiral  Sims,  but  who  mainly  devoted  th 
gies  to  rehashing  ancient  animosities,  being  largely  people 
grievance.  Practically  no  witness  introduced  by  Admiral  S 
personal  knowledge  of  the  principal  matters  dealt  with  by  . 
Sims  himself.    You  have  heard  a  number  of  the  most  coi 
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i;ers  of  the  Navy,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  happened 
*ing  the  war,  owing  to  the  responsible  positions  which  they  occu- 
d,  whose  testimony  I  think  would  have  been  accepted  by  any 
*n -minded  man  as  absolute  refutation  of  practically  all  of  Admiral 
ns  s  chaxges. 

£  can  add  but  little  to  what  has  been  told  you  already  without 
rering  again  the  ground  which  has  been  covered  by  the  most  capa- 
k  officers  of  the  Navy.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  charges  against 
?  Navy  are  so  scandalously  unwarranted  by  actual  facts  and  con- 
tions  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  gentlemen  the  benefit  of  the 
I  lest  possible  statement,  covering,  of  course,  only  those  activities 
nich  constitute  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  American  Navy, 
tiich  from  top  to  bottom  did  its  full  duty  during  the  war  and  meas- 
*ed  up  to  the  highest  standards  that  can  be  conceived. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  mud  once  thrown 
y  muckrakers  leaves  a  stain  difficult  to  erase,  and  these  may  fear 
lat  the  piling  of  proof  on  proof  by  great  naval  officers,  exposing 
le  fallacy  of  every  criticism  retailed  before  your  committee,  will  not 
holly  remove  the  first  impression  made  by  these  unjust  charges, 
hose  who  take  that  view  little  understand  the  spirit  of  the  American 
eople.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  he  read  his  sensational 
ttack  people  were  amazed  at  tne  wantonness  of  the  charges  and 
hocked  at  the  idea  that  a  naval  officer  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
>reach  of  confidence  as  his  letter  revealed.  Then  as  they  heard  the 
arliest  refutations  they  became  righteously  indignant.  Now  that 
'very  scintilla  of  unjust  criticism  has  been  completely  and  fully  and 
>verwhelminglv  refuted  by  the  ablest  and  most  trusted  officers  in 
.he  American  *Navy,  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  America  has 
risen  to  a  feeling  of  national  outrage  and  condemnation,  and  nothing 
short  of  it. 

The  Navy  and  its  service  in  the  World  War  stand  without  a  trace 
of  the  mud*  with  which  a  few  have  sought  to  bespatter  it.  The  evi- 
dence has  had  only  one  effect,  and  that  has  been  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  at  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  approval  from  Admiral  Sims 
and  replacing  it  with  deep  and  lasting  disapproval.  The  only  man 
injured  in  public  esteem  by  his  charges  reflecting  upon  his  brother 
officers  and  attempt  to  hold  their  self-sacrificing  and  successful  serv- 
ice up  to  condemnation  is  Admiral  Sims  himself. 

RESPONSIBLE  OFFICERS,  BY  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  10  TO  1,  REFUTE  CRITI- 
CISM BY  SIMS. 

So  far  as  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  are  concerned,  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the 
case  exactly  as  it  stands  on  the  evidence  and  testimony  laid  before 
you,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  thereto,  so 
clearly  do  I  feel  it  has  Deen  proved  that  the  criticisms  you  have  been 
inquiring  into,  so  far  as  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  importance  or 
serious  weight,  have  been  directed  solely  against  the  military  activi- 
ties of  the  department,  and  particularly  against  the  broad,  funda- 
mental policies  of  strategy  and  naval  tactics.  The  broad  naval 
policy  of  the  department  must  depend  upon  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  Navy  Department.  Strategy  and  tactics,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war,  must  be  determined  by  military  officers  con- 
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nected  with  the  department  whose  special  training  and  long  ^xj 
rience  have  fitted  them  for  a  task  which  no  civilian  can  propyl 
undertake. 

As  to  whether  these  criticisms  were  justlv  founded  or  not,  you  ha 
had  before  you  the  11  admirals  in  whose  hands  rested  the  techr.* 
military  decisions  and  operations  and  those  who  held  the  most  i 
sponsible  positions  in  our  Navy  during  the  World  War. 

There  were  12  of  these  high  ranking  officers  charged  with  ^ 
responsibility.  You  have  heard  11.  The  twelfth,  Admiral  Glcat, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  troopships  that  a 
ried  the  soldiers  to  France,  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  Asiatic  Flu 
and,  while  regretting  you  will  lose  his  testimony,  I  did  not  feel  justiS 
in  ordering  him  from  his  distant  station  to  testify. 

One  of  these  officers  is  the  author  of  the  criticisms.    The  other 
have  so  ably  and  flatly  denied  their  correctness  or  justice  in  their  »»* 
statements  as  to  make  it  seem  really  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  mu 
thereto.    However,  inasmuch  as  tbc  judgment  and  executive  abiJi: 
of  these  officers  has  been  brought  under  public  criticism  by  om»  i 
their  own  number,  and  as  under  the  old  traditions  of  the  Navy  th« 
officers  look  to  the  civilian  Secretary  to  defend  them  before  the  pub^ 
respecting,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  regulations  but  the  spirit  of  \h 
Naval  Service  and  discipline  which  has  alwavs  held  it  improper  m> 
unwise  for  military  officers  to  enter  into  public  wrangles  with 
other  on  purely  military  matters,  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  then; 
should  malce  clear  certain  matters  which,  perhaps,  while  I  trust  tin 
have  been  clearly  understood  by  you  gentlemen,  mav  not  have  btv 
fully  grasped  through  the  fragmentary  reports  of  these  hearings  j 
the^  public  press. 

I  have  always  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  th 
Navy  in  time  of  war,  and  so  far  as  I  know  such  has  been  the  concep 
tion  of  all  my  predecessors — to  select  the  most  able  and  experienm 
officers  and  to  rely  upon  their  judgment  and  decisions  in  regard  !■ 
the  purely  technical  military  matters  of  the  Navy  Department, 
think  I  may  say  with  some  pride  that  in  no  previous  war  has  tin 
military  organization  of  the  Navy  been  given  such  a  free  hand  o 
afforded  such  organization  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  miJifan 
operations  along  the  best  military  traditions  as  has  been  the  case  i: 
this  conflict. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  and  n: 
placing  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  a  position  of  responsibility  for  th« 
direction  and  operation  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Navy.  tin> 
administration  demonstrated  long:  nefore  the  war  the  necessity  <«i 
efficient  organization,  which  proved  its  value  in  the  greatest  war/n 
history  ;  and  no  test  of  organization  and  efficiency  is  comparable  m 
the  test  in  the  stress  of  war. 

Compare,  if  you  will,  the  workings  of  the  military  organization  of 
the  Navy  Department  in  this  war  with  the  so-called  naval  strategy 
board  of  the  Spanish-American  conflict  and  you  will  see  for  your- 
selves the  improvement  which  has  been  made  from  the  military 
officer's  point  of  view;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  imports 
and  necessary  civilian  supervision  of  the  entire  operations  of  the  Navy 
Department,  so  many  oi  them  essentially  civilian  in  their  character 
ana  involving  questions  on  which  no  naval  officer  would  claim  to  have 
the  expert  civilian  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  properly,  has  not 
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eon  sacrificed.  The  Navy,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  an  enormous 
uiustrial  establishment.  It  is  one  of  the  country's  greatest  ship- 
uilders,  for  instance;  its  workshops  produce  almost  everything 
•hioh  goes  into  the  making  of  a  ship.  Its  yards  hold  manv  thousands 
f  civilian  workmen.  Its  purchases  must  be  conducted  along  the 
nes  of  best  civilian  business  experience,  and  I  find,  in  all  these 
nticisms.  no  question  raised  or  even  intimated  as  to  the  efficiency 
rith  which  this  tremendous  side  of  the  Navy  has  operated. 
In  regard  to  that  part  which  has  been  under  criticism  of  one  of  the 

I  officers  referred  to,  considering  the  inevitable  differences  among 

II  military  authorities  in  matters  relating  to  purely  military  affairs, 
think  it  is  surprising  and  gratifying  to  see  that  the  verdict  of  these 

uTicers  is  10  to  1  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  we  did.  Had  there 
>een,  during  the  war,  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
m*  done  among  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  our  mili- 
ary actions,  and  had  such  differences  been' supported  on  each  side 
\v  a  nearly  equal  number  of  experienced  officers,  it  would  ,of  course, 
lave  been  "my  duty  to  have  decided  between  them.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate, gentlemen,  that  no  such  condition  arose,  for  that  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  any  civilian,  untrained  in  the  technical  art  of  war- 
fare, to  have  undertaken. 

What  I  feel  is  needed  from  me  at  this  time  is  not  a  defense,  but  a 
clear  and  brief  resume*  of  what  has  already  been  testified  to,  that  the 
public  may  clearly  understand  that  the  defense  of  the  Navy's  action 
has  already  been  ably  and  fully  made  by  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Xaw,  together  with  some  statement  of  mine  of  what  the  Navy  ac- 
tually did  during  the  war.  You  have  heard  long  statements  of  what 
it  did  not  do.  The  country's  pride  will  be  heightened  by  the  facts  of 
some  of  the  great  things  it  diet  do. 

The  Navy  nas  been,  and  I  think  justly,  praised  not  only  by  our  own 
people  and*  by  all  of  the  military  authorities  of  our  Allies,  "out  even, 
though  somewhat  grudgingly  perhaps,  by  our  foes.  It  would  be  in- 
deed remarkable  ii  the  opinion  of  one  officer,  who  has  obviously  not 
l>een  in  a  position  to  know  all  of  tho  underlying  reasons  for  our  actions 
at  any  time,  should  confuse  the  future  historian,  or  cast  any  doubts 
upon  "the  deservingness  of  the  eulogies  which  tho  Navy  has  received. 

BROADCASTED  HIS  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  NAVY. 

The  portion  of  Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  January  7  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  his  statements,  shocked  the  country,  was  tne 
paragraph  embracing  what  ho  called  an  u explicit  admonition"  not 
to  "let  the  British  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes,"  etc.  The  people 
could  not  understand  how  any  patriotic  American  who  put  tho  good 
of  his  service  first,  could  possibly  spread  broadcast  a  statement  which 
reflected  upon  his  own  Government  and  might  tend  to  disturb  the 
cordial  relations  with  a  friendly  power.  They  were  all  tho  moro  sur- 
prised that  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  sent  on  a  secret  and  confiden- 
tial mission,  should  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  and  publish 
a  statement  which  he  evidently  believed  would  damage  a  fellow  officer 
and  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  Navy's  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  allied 
cause.  I  must  confess  that  it  shocked  me,  for  in  all  my  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  officers  of  the  Navy  this  was  the  first  time  I  have  over 
known  one  to  make  public  any  confidential  conversation  with  a  su- 
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perior  officer.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  believe*  it  was  possible  for  u 
officer  of  our  Navy  to  do  such  a  thing. 

How  was  that  letter  made  public  f  Admiral  Sims  stated  that  he 
tl supposed  by  the  Navy  Department."  He  was  quoted  by  the  Ner 
York  Times  as  saying  that  "no  person  had  seen  the  letter  except  tfc* 
members  of  his  staff  and  his  wife."  Later,  on  March  22,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  your  committee,  Sims  admitted  upon  cross-examination 
that  he  had  shown  it  to  H.  P.  Davison,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Pierpom 
Morgan  &  Co.,  in  Mr.  Davison's  library,  Admiral  Sims  having  gon- 
to  New  York  to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  own* 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  widow  of  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid 
former  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

The  general  public  may  not  be  greatly  concerned  with  the  q  uestio& 
of  how  the  letter  was  made  public.  It  is  quite  different  with  narij 
officers,  whose  first  thought  is  of  the  high  traditions  of  the  servio 
Not  one  but  a  score  of  them  have  asked  me  that  question,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  give  the  facts  so  that  there  can  not  hereafter  be  an* 
doubt  or  misunderstanding.  The  letter  is  dated  Newport,  Januar 
7.  It  was  received  in  Washington,  January  9.  It  was  brought  tc 
me  by  my  confidential  clerk.  I  read  the  first  page  and  had  read  down 
to  the  so-called  "orders"  and  "explicit  admonition"  when  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  an  engagement  was  announced.  The  Tetter,  so- 
called  "Certain  Lessons  of  the  Great  War,"  was  returned  to  its  enve- 
lope, placed  in  the  middle  drawer  of  my  desk.  I  locked  the  drawer 
nut  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  nobody  saw  that  letter  until  after  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  morning  of  January  14,  under  sensational 
headlines,  printed  the  following  [reading]: 

Secretary  Daniels  has  received  another  letter  from  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  which 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  service  and  the  country,  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
succeed  in  suppressing  it.  It  is  a  frank  and  fearless  expose1  of  the  hopeless  story  >•[ 
maladministration,  mistakes  and  blunders  into  which  the  American  Navy  has  fallen 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Daniels's  policies,  and  it  tells  the  Secretary  things  that  became  evident 
to  the  admiral  during  the  war  and  are  even  more  evident  now. 

It  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  by  the  officer  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
naval  forces— 

And  just  there  I  may  say  that  Admiral  Sims  was  never  commander 
in  chief  of  the  naval  forces — 

in  European  waters  during  the  war  and  is  perhaps  foremost  among  ranking  officers  in 
the  service,  to  rescue  the  morale  of  the  United  States  Navy  from  the  Daniels  polio 
by  appealing  directly  to  the  men  responsible  for  it  all. 

Aamiral  Sims  is  now  president  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the 
letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Daniels  from  there.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Mr.  Daniels  to  accept  the  criticisms  of  Admiral  Sims  on  the  matter  of  naval 
awards  without  reply— 

And  I  mav  say  parenthetically  that  that  is  not  true,  because  I 
gave  a  very  full  ana  comprehensive  reply — 

and  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  pass  unnoticed  the  charges  that  he  has  brought  con- 
demnation and  ridicule  of  the  service  upon  himself  by  his  actions,  are  not  going  to  heal 
the  breach  between  the  Secretary  and  the  admiral. 

«#»*#»» 

Admiral  Sims  will  be  the  first  witness  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  subcommittee 
Friday,  and  his  presence  here  will  probably  accentuate  the  differences  between  himself 
and  the  Secretary. 

If  this  officer,  who  is  generally  regarded  hero  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most  competent 
naval  authorities  in  the  world,  finds  it  necessary  to  expose  Mr.  Daniels'  management  of 
naval  affairs  and  frankly  and  fearlessly  undertakes  the  task  it  is  not  probable  that 
Senators  will  show  lack  of  interest. 
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[n  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  representatives  of  the  press  that  morn- 
:  T  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Admiral  Sims,  but 
rlined  to  discuss  it  or  make  it  public.  It  was  not  made  public 
til  Saturdav.  January'  17,  when  Admiral  Sims  read  it  to  your  sub- 
mmittee.  The  wav  in  which  this  letter,  which  had  nothing  what- 
er  to  do  with  medal  awards,  was  introduced  in  the  committee's 
aring  on  that  subject  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
-ord : 

rhe  Chairman.  Admiral  Simp,  I  think  in  connection  with  this  matter  if  you  have 
A  any  further  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  about  the  question  of 
arda  and  their  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  service,  it  would  Ibe  well  for  you  to  give 
u  correspondence  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

\d moral  Sins.  It  does  not  boar  particularly  upon  the  question  of  the  awards,  but 

ioes  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  morale  of  the  service. 

rhe  Chairman.  Then  I  think  it  is  decidedly  germane  to  this  issue. 

Admiral  Sims.  As  I  said  before,  the  action  of  the  board  in  the  awards  is  only  the 

it  straw  in  this  whole  business. 

(Record  of  medal  awards,  p.  304.) 

Senator  Pitt  man  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  some  time,  when 
ti airman  Hale  again  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  letter  : 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Pittman,  with  your  permission,  we  will  go  ahead 
ith  the  question  I  put  to  the  admiral,  if  the  admiral  cares  to  proceed. 
Admiral  Sims.  As  I  said  in  the  little  preliminary  statement  tnat  I  made  yesterday, 
iis  business  of  the  award  of  medals  fell  on  the  service  in  a  very  critical  condition  oi 
lorale,  which  goes  back  a  long  way  and  has  quite  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  way 
i  which  the  war  was  managed  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  and  it  is  this  question  of 
lorale  as  well  as  the  question  of  awards  that  is  being  investigated.  It  seems  to 
le  that  it  is  quite  proper  that  anything  that  bears  on  the  morale  should  be  taken 
lto  consideration. 

This  is  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  date  of  the 
th  of  January,  1920.  As  I  said  in  my  preliminary  statement,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
fficer  who  has  been  in  a  responsible  position  of  command  during  a  considerable  war, 
y  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  state  any  criticism  that  he  may  have 
-hich,  in  his  judgment,  will  be  useful  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  future  wars,  and  it  is 
he  mistakes  we  want  to  avoid  and  not  camouflage  in  any  respect.  The  following  is 
hi"  letter. 

(Admiral  Sims  then  read  the  letter  in  full  as  it  appears  in  the 
loarings  upon  medal  awards,  pp.  309  et  seq.) 

Admiral  Sims  immediately  pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
read  it  in  the  public  hearing.  If  he  wished  to  make  public  what  up 
to  that  time  he  called  an  "explicit  admonition"  given  along  with  his 
"orders"  imparted  in  confidence,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
ostentatious  and  well-planned  manner  of  securing  publicity.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  as  he  said,  he  had  written  it  only  lor  naval  officers, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than,  when  Senator  Hale  asked  him 
if  he  had  a  letter  bearing  on  naval  awards,  to  have  said  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary"  of  the  Navy,  bearing  upon  a  totally 
different  subject,  but  as  he  had  written  it  only  for  naval  uses  and  to 
make  it  public  would  be  a  violation  of  naval  regulations  and  naval 
traditions,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  reading  it.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  have  left  the  so-called  *'  Lessons  of  the  war"  for  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  where  lessons  of  the 
war  by  other  officers  receive  the  consideration  their  merits  justify. 
But  he  had  it  in  his  pocket,  evidently  only  awaiting  the  opportunity, 
which  the  hearing  afforded  him,  to  give  his  charges  the  widest  possible 
publicity. 
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SIMS's  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  ORDERS. 


« 


Admiral  Sims  has  told  yoti  of  his  being  called  to  Washi 
of  the  instructions  he  received  previous  to  his  being  sent 
on  a  confidential  mission,  a  mission  so  confidential  that  fa 
tions  were  not  committed  to  writing.    He  said  in  his  letter  < 
7,  1920: 

Brief  ordera  were  delivered  to  me  verbally  in  Washington.    No  formal 
or  statement  of  the  Navy  Department's  plan  or  policy  were  received  a 
though  I  received  the  following  explicit  admonition:  "Don't  let  the 
the  wool  over  your  eyes.   It  is  none  of  our  business  pulling  their  cheetnu 
fire.   We  would  as  soon  fight  the  British  as  the  Germans. 

In  the  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract  address 


former  hearing  before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  he  called  1 
ment  above  quoted  an  official  " explicit  admonition."  Now 
Sims  says  regarding  the  same  admonition  from  the  same  of 
later  date  that  it  made  so  little  impression  upon  him  tha 
"completely  forgotten  the  incident,  says  he  '^did  not  rein 
distinctly"  and  regarded  it  as  "a  personal  idiosyncrasy 
Admiral."  Why  this  change  ?  If  it  was  an  official  "  explicit 
tion,"  which  he  made  public,  he  convicts  himself  of  violating 
2.  3,  and  4  of  article  1534  of  the  Regulations  for  theGoven 
the  Navy  which  are  in  these  words: 

(2)  No  person  belonging  to  the  Navy  or  employed  under  the  Navy  D 
shall  publish  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  published,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  con 
by  interviews,  private  letters,  or  otherwise,  except  as  required  by  his  offic. 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or  cone* 
acts  or  measures  of  any  department,  of  tne  Government  or  of  any  officer  act 
under,  or  any  comments  or  criticisms  thereon;  or  the  text  of  any  official  ins 
reports,  or  letters  tfpon  any  subject  whatever,  or  furnish  copies  thereof  to  an 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(3)  Officers  and  otner  persons  in  the  naval  service  desiring  to  publish  a 
professional  subjects,  except  translations  from  foreign  publications  or  art 
purely  historical  nature,  shall  submit  the  manuscript  of  such  articles  to  the  de 
(Office  of  Naval  Intelligence)  for  scrutiny  before  publication.  Such  articlef 
couched  in  proper  and  temperate  language  and  free  from  personal  attacl 
impugment  of  motives  or  conduct  of,  persons  in  the  Government  service,  a 
conform  strictly  to  the  requirements  ol  paragraph  1  of  this  article.  The  pu 
of  such  articles,  if  authorized,  shall  be  over  the  signature  of  the  author. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  officers  from  foi 
to  the  department,  through  official  channels,  well-considered  comment  i 
gestions  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  public  i 
on  the  contrary,  such  suggestions  are  invited,  but  they  should  be  in  regard  I 
or  methods  and  not  a  criticism  of  persons,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  accomns 
a  well-digested  plan  for  improvement.  Such  suggestions,  if  approved  by  the 
ment,  will  be  entered  on  the  officer's  record  and  he  will  be  duly  notified  to  tha 

In  his  testimony  before  your  committee  Admiral  Sims 
another  statement  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  h 
sidered  the  alleged  statement  only  an  " idiosyncrasy"  of  A 
Benson,  for  he  makes,  by  more  than  inforence,  a  charge  again; 
as  unworthy  as  it  is  unfoundod.    He  said  to  your  committee: 

Now,  my  reason  for  putting  it  in  the  letter  mav  not  be  po  clear  to  a  civilian 
to  a  military  man,  but  the  spiritual  foundation  of every  war  is  the  will  to  victn 
if  any  man,  no  matter  how  nonest,  has  an  invincible  prejudice  against  the  peoj 
we  are  fighting  alonpride  of,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has  an  unconscious  ioj 
upon  him;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  in  submitting  this  letter  for  the  considers 
the  Navy  Department,  I  put  that  in  there,  as  one  of  the  most  important  thing* 
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►iter,  that  if  ever  we  go  into  a  war  again  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  spiritual 
>tmdation  of  our  organization,  the  will  to  victory,  is  sound. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  your  committee,  or  to  tell  the  American  people 
>r  our  Allies,  that  the  "will  to  win"  completely  dominated  Admiral 
Jenson.  that  he  was  "whole-heartedly"  working  day  and  night  to  y 
.ehieve  the  great  success  which  his  efforts  more  than  those  of  any 
>ther  naval  officer  brought  about,  and  that  his  1 00  per  cent  American- 
sm  and  great  achievements  justify  the  distinguished  honors  conferred 
ipon  him  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  peculiar 
nalady  which  affects  a  certain  type  of  Americans  who  go  abroad  and 
>ecomo  in  many  respects  un-American.  That  malady  causes  them 
10  regard  others,  who  do  not  lose  their  thorough-going  Americanism 
tnd  undivided  allegiance,  as  having  "idiosyncrasies."  Sims  genu- 
iected  so  before  the  British  Admiralty  ideas  and  accepted  British 
eiews  so  fully  and  coveted  British  honors  so  earnestly  tnat  he  came 
to  regard  as  anti-British  such  a  rugged  American  as  Admiral  Benson 
who  is  "all  American,"  neither  "pro"  nor  "anti"  with  reference  to 
anv  other  country. 

tn  his  testimony  before  your  committee  some  weeks  later,  referring 
to  the  so-called  "explicit  admonition"  Admiral  Sims  seeks  to  escape 
from  the  serious  consequences,  which  violating  confidence  and  naval 
custom  and  regulation  would  invite,  if  the  language  which  he  attri- 
buted to  Admiral  Benson,  was  an  "explicit  admonition."  Ho  said 
in  his  testimony: 

AHout  ?ix  month.*  later  in  mv  office  in  Paris  he  made  a  eimilar  statement;  at  least, 
tn  the  effect  that  I  was  not  to  allow  the  British  to  pull  the  wool  over  rav  eyes  or  to  pull 
thoir  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  will  aclmit  that  1  had 
ruTiipletely  forgotten  the  incident.  It  was  recalled  to  my  mind  by  a  member  of  my 
-taff  who  was  present,  and  who  heard  it.  I  think  that  the  reason  that  1  did  not  remem- 
ber that  distinctly  was  because  I  regarded  this  as  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Admiral 

I  remember  very  clearly  the  instructions  given  Admiral  Sims  and 
the  conversation  tnat  took  place  at  the  interview  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Xavy.  Tne  United  States  was  not  then  at  war, 
though  t  believed  that  Congress  would  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment within  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  After  the  usual  greetings, 
when  Admiral  Sims  came  into  the  offico,  I  told  him  of  the  letter  from 
Ambassador  Page  suggesting  that  an  American  Admiral  be  sent  to 
Ivondon:  or  I  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  letter.  I  do  not  remember 
which.  That  is  immaterial.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  the  letter  or  only  told  him  of  its  contents.  But  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  the  fact  that  Ambas- 
sador Pa^e  had  conveyed  the  offer  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  furnish 
the  Admiral  selected  to  go  to  London  with  "a  sort  of  special  staff" 
who  would  "give  him  the  results  of  the  whole  naval  work  since  the 
war  began." 

I  told  Admiral  Sims  that  the  President  had  decided  to  send  him  on 
the  confidential  mission  outlined  in  Ambassador  Page's  cablegram, 
and  we  wished  him  to  use  the  cable  freely  and  keep  the  department 
fully  posted  on  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  London.  In  that 
connection  we  talked  of  the  destruction  of  merchant  shipping,  and  I 
told  him  that  the  President  could  not  understand  why  the  British 
•lid  not  convoy  their  ships  through  the  danger  zone,  and*  1  added  that 
I  had  informed  the  President  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
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among  our  naval  officers  about  the  convoy  system,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular accepting  the  British  convoy  which  had  been  maintained  f« 
three  years,  but  that  the  President  was  decidedly  ol  the  opinion  tht* 
ships  should  be  convoyed. 

Before  he  left  I  impressed  upon  Admiral  Sims  the  fact  that  we  wer? 
not  at  war  and  that  until  Congress  acted,  the  policy  of  neutralm 
must  govern  all  his  public  acts  and  utterances,  incidentally  recalling 
his  Guildhall  speech,  in  which  he  had  said: 

If  the  tame  ever  comes  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an  external 
enemy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  may  count  upon  every  man,  every  dollar,  every  dr?: 
of  blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea. 

I  added  that,  of  course,  Secretary  Meyer  and  President  Taft  *err 
right  in  their  reprimand  for  the  utterance,  and  that  he  had  been  s*. 
lected  for  this  mission  not  because  of  that  speech  but  in  spite  of  it 
in  the  confidence  that  he  could  obtain  the  information  this  Govern- 
ment would  desire  in  case  Congress  declared  war.  I  do  not  recaL 
that  I  specifically  told  him  that  nis  mission  involved  the  most  sacnw 
confidence;  but  that  was  clearly  implied  if  not  expressly  stated 
Because  of  its  confidential  character  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  not 
wear  his  uniform  on  his  trip  and  would  go  over  on  a  commercial  lirif 
and  would  travel  in  civilian  clothes,  making  his  departure  quietly  and 
without  anybody  outside  the  department  knowing  of  his  sailing  or 
his  mission? 

So  confidential  was  the  mission  regarded  that  he  was  informed  h? 
would  not  at  that  time  be  detached  from  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
War  College,  out  this  confidential  mission  would  be  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties.  My  recollection  is  that,  in  order  to  insure  secrecy 
at  my  suggestions,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  hini**!? 
wrote  out  his  orders.    They  were  as  follows: 

Mabch  28,  1917 

To:  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  United  States  Navy,  Commandant  Naval  Station 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Subject:  Special  duty. 

1.  Proceed  to  a  port  of  Great  Britain,  leaving  the  United  States  on  or  about  March  31. 
1917,  and  on  arrival  carry  out  the  confidential  instructions  which  have  been  given  you. 

2.  Inclosed  are  copies  of  orders  to  you  and  to  Lieut.  Commander  John  V.  Babcoct 
signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  dated  March  28,  1917,  which  will  1* 
disregarded. 

3.  The  United  States  naval  attache,  London,  England,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  to  you  such  funds  as  may  be  required. 

4.  At  such  time  as  may  be  convenient  you  will  confer  with  the  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain. 

5.  You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  order  by  dispatch,  addressing  same  to 
"Rear  Admiral  L.  C.  Palmer,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,' '  raving  th* 
name  of  the  vessel  on  which  you  will  take  passage,  and  sign  the  dispatch  Special. 

6.  This  is  in  addition  to  your  present  duties. 

L.  C.  Palmer,  Acting. 

My  confidential  instructions  given  him  personally  and  the  above 
order  constituted  the  only  orders  he  had  when  he  left  the  United 
States  on  his  special  mission  for  London.  The  following  are  the 
later  orders  involving  his  position  and  status  issued  to  Admiral  Sim> 
during  the  war: 

April  28,  1917 

To:  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  United  States  Navy,  care  of  American  embassy, 
Ixmdon,  England. 

Subject:  Detached  commandant  naval  station,  Newport;  to  command  certain  dee- 
troy  ers,  etc. 
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1  -  You  are  hereby  detached  from  duty  as  commandant  of  the  naval  station,  New- 
>rt.  R.  I.,  and  from  such  other  duty  as  may  have  been  assigned  you  at  Newport; 
ill  aemime  command  of  all  American  destroyers  operating  from  British  bases,  in- 
udingr  tenders  and  auxiliaries  thereto  which  may  be  sent  later. 
2.  \ou  will  continue  on  your  present  duties  in  England,  this  being  in  addition  to 
»c  duty  referred  to  above. 

Josephus  Daniels. 


o:  Naval  attache\  London. 

Please  communicate  the  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
y  Admiral  Sims,  dated  White  House,  Washington,  May  26,  1917: 

VJnder  an  act  of  Congress  which  was  approved  May  22,  1917,  you  have  been  desig- 
nated commander  of  the  United  States  destroyers  operating  from  British  bases  from 
fay  26,  1917.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  under  this  designation  you  will 
ffume  the  rank  and  hoist  the  flag  of  vice  admiral  in  the  Navy  on  receipt  ot  advice 
>f  this  desurnation. 
Respectfully, 

Woodbow  Wilson. 
Daniels,  Secretary  Navy. 


June  14, 1917. 

To:  Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  United  States 

naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters,  via  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Subject:  Change  in  title. 

1.  Your  title  is  hereby  changed  to  "Commander,  United  States  naval  forces  oper- 
ating in  European  waters." 

Josephus  Daniels. 

I  may  say  here  that  in  the  meantime  Admiral  Sims  had  requested 
that  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  we  should  withdraw  our  naval 
attache"  to  London,  and  make  him  also  naval  attache;  and  so,  in 
response  to  his  request,  the  following  order  of  November  20  was 
made  [reading]: 

November  20, 1917. 

To:  Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  United  States  Navy,  Commander,  United  States 

naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters. 
Subject:  Additional  duty  as  naval  attache,  London,  England. 

1.  You  will  assume  duty  as  naval  attach^,  London,  England. 

2.  This  is  in  addition  to  your  present  duty. 
(Confirming  dispatch  of  Nov.  17,  1917.) 

Josephus  Daniels. 

Tit  ese  several  orders  and  instructions  constituted  him  naval 
attache*  as  well  as  "Commander  United  States  naval  forces  operating 
in  European  waters."  Inasmuch  as  he  actually  commanded  no 
ships  in  European  waters  the  title  given  him  is  wholly  misleading. 
His  real  function  was  that  he  was  in  substance  an  assistant  abroad 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  was  also  naval  attach^  in 
London.  As  all  our  ships  in  British  waters  were  operated  bv  direction 
of  British  officers,  he  was  subdirector  of  operations  under  Benson 
rather  than  commander  of  forces  afloat,  because  he  never  com- 
manded ships  afloat  except  a  few  days  when  he  relieved  Bayly  at 
Queenstown  and  flew  his  flag. 

ADMIRAL  BEN80N  AND  THE  WORK  OF  OPERATIONS. 

The  country  has  taken  the  measure  of  Admiral  Benson.  The 
unjust  aspersions  cast  upon  his  administration  of  his  great  office  by 
Admiral  Sims  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  truth  is  that  in  his 
hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  1916,  asked 
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if  defects  in  turrets  of  which  he  complained  could  occur 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  added: 

And  we  will  never  have  them  again  because  of  the  presence  of  Admiru  i 
his  present  position.    If  1  make  a  criticism  now  it  goes  into  his  hands,  ai 
tell  the  Secretary  whether  it  is  well  founded,  and  if  it  be  well  founded, 
rectified  if  practicable. 

That  was  his  opinion  of  Admiral  Benson  and  his  position 
He  knows,  and  all  the  Navy  knows,  and  all  the  world  kno^ 
that  every  operation  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy  during  the  wh 
and  before  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Operations,  ai 
this  great  responsibility  was  exercised  with  singleness  of  pu] 
throwing  the  maximum  power  of  the  Navv  into  the  war 
Germany.  I  was  in  daily  touch  with  Admiral  Benson  a; 
other  officers  in  Operations*  I  know  their  zeal  and  enthusi 
know  their  faithful  and  intelligent  work. 

And  I  wish  to  say  here  in  parentheses  that  Capt.  Volney 
was  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations  in  the  early  days  of  the  wj 
abler  and  better  officer  never  lived — who  gave  his  time  so  un 
tingly  that  he  lost  his  life  as  truly  as  any  man  lost  his  life  on  th 
of  nattle.  These  gentlemen  were  given  every  cooperation 
free  hand  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Their  disposition 
the  ships  was  made  to  make  the  American  Navy  do  its  greai 
in  the  World  War.  Their  work  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  ar 
charges  that  the  service  from  the  beginning  was  not  wholeh( 
is  a  cruel  and  unjust  attack  upon  a  great  naval  officer  and  all  a 
ated  with  him  in  Operations. 

You  gentlemen  have  heard  the  statements  of  Admiral  Be 
Chief  of  Operations,  Admiral  McKean,  Chief  of  Material,  and 
Pratt,  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations.  They  have  the  confidenc 
only  of  the  American  but  also  of  foreign  navies.  Their  servi 
the  war  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Admiral  Sims  or  any  < 
officer  overseas.  Indeed  upon  their  shoulders  rested  the  responsi I 
for  the  assignment  and  operation  of  every  ship  in  the  Navy  an 
readiness  for  war.  Admiral  Mayo  has  told  you  that  the  fleet 
never  in  such  good  condition  as  when  war  was  declared  in  J 
Admiral  Plunkett  has  told  you  that  the  Navv  never  could  shoe 
well  as  then.  Capt.  Palmer  has  told  you  that  there  never  w 
ship  ready  to  go  to  sea  that  officers  and  men  were  not  ready, 
the  results — the  success  of  the  naval  ships  in  every  characte 
service  in  fighting  submarines,  in  transporting  troops,  in  conv 
in  mine  laving,  in  patrol  and  all  other  activities — attest  the  efficie 
of  Operations  and  the  department.  Against  that  record,  applau 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  discharge  of  poison  gas  by  men  witi 
without  a  grievance,  can  nof  prevail  with  any  just  men  in  the  coun 
against  the  patriotic  men  in  and  out  of  the  department  who  ser 
with  such  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

SIMS  PROPOUNDS  NEW  DOCTRINE. 

Is  it  proper  for  a  naval  officer  to  send  a  cablegram  for  the  purpc 
of  deception?  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  justifiable  and  ev 
necessary  during  a  war  to  do  or  say  anj'thing  to  mislead  the  foe,  b 
until  recently  no  naval  officer  has  acted  as  if  he  thought  it  prop 
or  excusable  to  say  anything  officially  to  mislead  the  people  of } 
own  country. 
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n  his  letter  of  January  7,  foreseeing  that  his  telegram  of  December 
1917,  would  refute  charges  contained  in  that  letter,  Admiral  Sims 
ks  now  to  explain  away  nis  action  then  when  he  said  he  "loyally 
epted  decisions"  of  the  department,  and  then  commended  "the 
rgetic  measures  being  taken  to  increase  our  antisubmarine  forces." 
ragraphs  76  and  77  of  Admiral  Sims's  letter  are  quoted  below : 

».  In  ihfi  course  of  time,  in  the  ninth  month  after  our  entry  into  the  war.  the  lac  k 
upport  referred  to  above,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel 
m'oonaary  staff  duties  abroad,  became  known  in  Washington.  This  was  brought 
qv  attention  bv  the  following  cable  message: 

December  22,  1917. 

*m:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
:  Vice  Admiral  Sims.  Ixmdon. 

7:*2.  At  House  committee  hearings  of  conduct  of  Navy.  Representative  Britten 
1,1  would  like  to  have  copy  of  complaints  which  have  come  from  Admiral  Sims 
the  other  ade." 

rhis  is  what  I  said  to  him : 

f  you  de*ire  to  make  statement  of  action  of  department  in  reference  to  sending  and 
>plying  force  under  your  command  since  war  began,  please  send  in  code. 

Daniel. 


Pecemiier  22.  1917. 

\m  The  Hiief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Vice  Admiral  Sims.  London. 

Effort  being  made  to  create  impression  vou  hav<»  been  hampered  by  failure  of  the 
,vy  Department  to  meet  your  request  for  various  things,  particularly  personnel. 
1  that  a  strong  positive  statement  on  this  subject  from  you  is  richly  desirable. 

Bexsox. 

Then  Admiral  Sims  goes  on  to  say  in  his  letter  as  follows: 

77.  1  was  thus  confronted  with  a  situation,  not  uncommon  in  warfare,  that  demanded 
lecision  that  no  military  commander  should  hesitate  to  make;  that  is.  Buch  a  decision 
would  be  most  likely  while  avoiding  conflict  ,  to  advance  the  common  cause  through 
o  loyal  support  of  superior  authority  by  making  the  best  of  existing  conditions,  no 
auer  how  unsatisfactory'.  As  the  subject  was  one  the  public  discussion  of  which  in 
mirress  would  ha\e  supplied  valuable  information  to  the  enemy,  not  to  mention 
cn>asing  his  morale  ana  decreasing  that  of  our  own  fightine  forces,  it  was  manifestly 
-arable  that  it  should  be  discouraged,  and  particularly  that  no  information  should 
;  jmpnlied  that  would  render  the  discussion  inevitable.  The  following  cablegram 
9l?  therefore  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose: 

December  23,  1917. 

rem:  Vice  Admiral  Sims. 

o  Th«  Secretary'  of  the  Navy. 

2.V>;  your  17;V2.  I  strongly  deprecate  any  effort  to  create  an  impression  that  our 
aval  forces  in  European  water?  nave  been  avoidably  hampered  by  the  failure  of  the 
avy  Department  to  comply  with  my  recommendations  for  various  things,  particu- 
irly  personnel. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the  antisubmarine  campaign  and  the  protection  of 
lli*d  shipping  have  been  and  still  are  hampered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  insuf- 
CH*m  numlwre  of  certain  types  of  vessels,  especially  destroyer?,  and  b>  certain  classes 
f  personnel,  and  I  have  repeatedly  made  recommendations  in  accordance  with  the 
Hjirirements  of  thi«  situation .  To  these  recommendations  the  department  has  always 
^ponded  with  the  assurance  that  reinforcements  of  both  vessels  and  personnel  were 
rin?  sent  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  many  other  requirements  of 
he  department  in  these  respects. 

The  derision  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  employment  of  our  naval  vessel b 
nd  personnel  in  the  theater  of  actual  war  operations  in  European  waters  and  at  home 
oust  necessarily  rest  with  the  department,  and  I  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  those 
X  the  front  loyally  to  accept  such  decisions  and  to  make  the  best  of  conditions,  which 
re  at  present  admittedly  unsatisfactory  and  must  so  remain  until  the  energetic 
:  ensures  now  being  taken  to  increase  our  antisubmarine  forces  produce  the  necessary 
^luiorcviiicntfl. 

Sims. 
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The  circumstances  at  this  time  were  as  follows:  The  Naval  Affai 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  conducting  an  a 
vestigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  so  far  as  the  Navy  was  en 
cerned.  It  had  a  right  to  all  the  facts,  and  the  department  pel* 
was  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  facts,  fully  believing  that  every  memt< 
of  the  committee  could  be  relied  upon  to  take  no  action  as  a  re*u 
of  information  furnished  which  could  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comf  1 
to  the  enemy.    Admiral  Sims  assumes  the  contrary. 

Admiral  Sims  now  states,  in  substance,  that  his  cablegram  of  ft 
cember  23,  1917,  was  disingenuous — to  use  a  mild  expression — ao 
intended  for  purposes  of  deception.  If  that  was  his  intention.  ] 
succeeded  perloctly.  I  desire  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  u 
committee  to  this  cablegram.  It  was  an  accurate  statement  of  ti 
facts  as  known  to  the  department.  Admiral  Sims  states  clearly  an 
correctly  that  he  had  made  repeated  recommendations  and  that  li 
had  been  assured  they  would  be  complied  with  up  to  the  maximal 
extent  consistent  with  the  many  other  requirements  of  the  depari 
ment.    He  states  that  he  considered  it — 

The  first  duty  of  those  at  the  front  loyally  to  accept  such  decisions  and  make  : 
best  of  conditions  which  are  at  present  admittedly  unsatisf actor}*- 

Possibly  this  is  the  portion  of  the  cablegram  to  which  Admin 
Sims  now  refers  when  he  intimates  that  he  drafted  this  communis 
tion  with  intent  to  deceive.  The  department  accepted  this  cabk 
gram  at  its  face  value.  In  fact,  a  close  examination  of  this  c*bl< 
gram  will  show  that  much  of  the  letter  of  January  7,  1920,  is  an  »*a 
largomont  and  exaggeration  of  this  cablegram  which  was  sent  ot^ 
two  years  ago. 

Of  course — and,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this — it  is  general! 
recognized  that  in  war  it  is  not  only  justifiable  but  laudable  to  deceiv 
the  enemy.  Admiral  Sims  now  propounds  a  new  doctrine,  that  h 
considered  it  justifiable  and  proper  to  deceive  his  superior  office- 
He  certainly  did  this,  and  the  first  intimation  from  him  that  hi 
cablegram  of  December  23,  1917,  was  not  a  candid  and  accurst, 
statement  is  contained  in  his  communication,  the  basis  for  this  hear 
ing,  written  moro  than  two  years  later.  Further  comment  would  t> 
superfluous. 

ADMIRAL  SIMS  AND  HIS  STAFF  IN  LONDON. 

If  one  part  of  his  complaint  against  the  department  is  stress* 
more  than  another  by  Admiral  Sims,  it  is  that  in  the  first  weeks  o 
his  service  in  London  he  was  not  given  what  he  regards  as  an  ade 
quate  staff.  He  returns  to  this  again  and  again  and  really  seem 
more  insistent  upon  the  failure  to  send  him  immediately  as  man] 
officers  in  London  as  he  asked  for  than  any  other  allegod  sin  of  omi> 
sion  or  commission  of  the  department. 

As  to  his  staff,  I  need  but  to  say  that  in  London  the  Navy  Depart 
ment  had  Capt.  McDougall,  our  naval  attache1,  an  able  and  e.v 
perienced  officer,  and  the  assistants  in  his  office,  Capt.  Tobey,  of  th< 
Supplies  and  Accounts  Service,  who  had  been  in  Europe  for  son* 
thing  like  a  year  studying  conditions  abroad  and  wno  rendered 
valuable  service  not  only  as  supply  officer  but  in  other  ways,  and 
was  most  helpful — these  in  addition  to  Admiral  Sims  and  fas  ai(i. 
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nmander  Babcock,  who,  according  to  Admiral  Sims,  rendered  the 
hest  service  of  any  officer  in  the  American  Navy.  In  his  testi- 
ny  Admiral  Sims  says: 

hat  officer  {Commander  Babcock]  was  not  only  my  aid,  but  he  was,  as  I  have 
od.  my  chief  of  staff — he  was  my  everything.  *  *  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
e  that  there  is  no  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  to  whom  the  people  owe  so 
:h  gratitude  for  the  success  of  our  operations  on  the  other  side  as  that  man. 

Ouring  the  first  few  months  after  our  entrance  there  was  no  need 
send  a  large  staff  to  London,  while  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  strenuous 
rk  in  America,  in  order  to  render  the  greatest  aid  possible  in  the 
>rtest  time  every  experienced  officer  was  greatly  needed  and  all 
re  working  day  and  night  under  whip  and  spur. 
Admiral  Sims  at  that  time  had  no  duty  except  liaison  officer.  All 
?  ships  we  sent  over — and  we  dispatched  .34  destroyers  out  of  our 
tal  of  50 — in  April  and  May  and  June,  though  the  British  war 
unril  and  the  British  Admiralty  assured  us  through  Admiral  Sims 
at  twenty-odd  would  "put  down  and  keep  down'7  the  submarines 
"  the  critical  area" — all  of  these  destroyers,  as  fast  as  they  arrived 
ereeas,  were  placed  at  once  under  command  of  Admiral  Bayly,  of 
e  British  Naw,  and  operated  by  him.  Sims  had,  therefore,  no 
i tics  afloat.  lie  had  no  duties  ashore  except  as  a  representative 
the  Navy  Department  to  obtain  information,  to  forward  it  to  the 
avy  Department  with  his  recommendations,  and  then  to  carry  out 
e  instructions  he  received.  In  addition  to  the  capable  officers 
imed  above  to  render  assistance,  he  was  given  authority  to  employ 
i  the  civilian  help  he  desired.  I  sent  him  the  following  cable  on 
ine  5  in  answer  to  his  request  received  June  2 : 

June  5,  1917. 

y.  Admiral  Sims. 

You  are  authorized  to  detain  Tobey. 

Referring  to  your  cablegram  of  June  1.  the  department  will  afford  you  every  facility 

hit  h  the  personnel  and  material  conditions  ot  the  Navy  permit. 

The  material  bureaus  have  sent  or  will  send  technical  officers. 

The  department  disapproves  of  all  commissioned  personnel. 

You  have  authority  to  employ  necessary  clerical  assistants. 

The  Dixie  is  coming  with  the  full  complement. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  the  United  States  Navy  forces  supplied 
ith  pro  visions,  spare  parts  for  repairs,  and  fuel. 

Such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  forces  in  efficient  condition 
ad  for  any  purpose  connected  therewith  are  authorized. 

Daniels. 

I  submit  that  the  spirit  of  that  telegram  leaves  nothing  to  be 
laired  in  the  way  of  the  department's  doing  everything  possible  and 
•very thing  needed.  In  the  very  cable  in  which  I  declined  to  permit 
lim  to  give  commissions  to  American  youths  abroad,  who  ought  to 
nter  the  Navy  as  enlisted  men  or  come  home  and  enter  the  Army 
>r  the  Xavy  and  secure  commissions  when  they  had  learned  some- 
loraething  about  the  duties  of  an  officer,  e  w,te(l 

You  have  authority  to  employ  necessary  clerical  assistants. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  that  from  first  to  last  I 
»ught  earnestly  and  zealously  to  prevent  class  4  from  becoming  an 
:>pen  door  to  favored  youths  who  wished  commissions  without  mili- 
tary training,  and  from  making  it  a  refuge  for  like  youths  who 
clamored  to  De  commissioned  and  to  serve  abroad  in  clerical  or  other 
ahore  duties.    I  resolutely  set  myself  against  this  abuse  of  class  4 
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at  home  and  abroad,  and  managed,  only  by  firm  refuse 
the  door  wide  open  to  prevent  the  threatened  scandal 
even  my  resolute  vigilance  could  wholly  prevent.  Some  y 
able  to  live  abroad,  desired  to  obtain  commissions  in  t 
office  without  coming  home,  or  without  going  to  sea.  I  s 
emphatically,  but  in  the  same  message  authorized  the  er 
of  all  clerical  help  needed.  Commissions  in  class  4,  I  direct 
be  reserved  for  experts,  accountants,  and  men  of  demonstra 
and  not  handed  out  either  in  London  or  in  the  United  State 
men  without  expert  knowledge.    I  shall  come  to  that  mo 

In  the  early  days  of  his  stav  in  London,  the  officers  sent 
may  not  have  constituted  a  large  American  staff  as  to  nur 
the  department  knew  that,  in  addition  to  the  American  < 
duty  in  London,  Admiral  Sims  had  all  the  staff  needed 
British  Navy  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  information  he  m 
It  may  be  open  to  question  whether  a  mistake  was  not 
accepting  for  a  few  weeks  the  assistance  of  the  British  sta 
it  had  been  voluntarily  tendered  and  as  we  wished  the  close* 
ation  with  the  British  Navy  which  had  been  in  the  war  th 
half  years,  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  accepting  their  tender  of  t 
staff  appointed  to  give  him  the  results  of  the  whole  naval  w 
the  war  began." 

That  tender  and  its  acceptance  did  not  make  a  large  i 
naval  staff  at  once  essential.  It  may  be  interesting,  in  vie 
repeated  criticisms  of  the  department  that  it  did  not  send  tc 
at  once,  where  there  was  no  fighting — and  please  undersea 
"  where  there  was  no  fighting,"  in  London — a  staff  as  big  as 
had  in  France,  where  the  war  was  to  be  won  or  lost — and  er 
that,  "where  the  war  was  to  be  won  or  lost/'  and  not  in  Lou 
understand  why  it  was  unnecessary,  while  Admiral  Sims  we 
in  no  capacity  except  a  confidential  liaison  officer,  to  rea< 
committee  the  cablegram  of  Ambassador  Page  conveving  th 
of  a  "special  staff"  when  the  American  admiral  should  reach 
Under  date  of  March  22,  1917,  Ambassador  Page  sent  the  f. 
message  from  London : 

Mr.  Balfour  has  shown  me  the  informal  suggestion  conveyed  by  the  Navy  D< 
regarding  closer  naval  relations  and  his  reply. 

By  way  of  parentheses,  I  may  say  that  we  were  planning  t 
erate  before  Sims  ever  heard  of  it,  as  this  shows.  Ambassad 
then  goes  on  to  say: 

The  British  Government  will  heartily  fall  in  with  any  plan  we  propose  i 
relations  can  be  established.  It  was  intimated  to  me  tnat  a  submarine  ba 
coast  of  Ireland  would  then  be  assented  to. 

The  whole  plan  and  the  best  method  to  bring  it  about  have  been  informally  < 
by  me  with  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  the  prime  minister,  Admiral 
and  others,  and  they  most  gladly  assent  to  any  proposals  that  we  are  likely 
I  know  personally  and  informally  that  they  hope  for  the  establishment  of  full  a 
interchange  of  information.  Knowing  their  spirit  and  their  methods,  I  cai 
strongly  recommend  that  our  Government  send  here  immediately  an  admir 
Navy  who  will  present  our  plans  and  inquiries.  The  coming  of  such  an  < 
high  rank  would  be  regarded  as  a  compliment,  and— 

Listen,  gentlemen — 

he  would  have  all  doors  opened  to  him  and  a  sort  of  special  staff  appointed  to  j 
the  results  of  the  whole  naval  work  since  the  war  began. 

In  a  private  conversation  with  me  to-day,  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  enthusisa 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  immediately  carried  out.   Many  tningBofthegreate 
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l*i  1>«  favorably  made  known  to  euch  an  officer  which  would  never  be  given  in  a 
m»  way  nor  reduced  to  writing.  If  our  Navy  will  send  an  admiral  it  will  be 
kntageous  for  me  to  be  informed  as  soon  ae  possible. 

>n  April  6,  Ambassador  Page  sent  a  message  saying  the  British 
*ernment  would  instantly  place  experts  to  cooperate  with  the 
tod  States  in  all  matters. 

wl>out  that  time  the  General  Board  decided  to  recommend  that 
admiral  should  be  sent  to  London,  and  suggested  that  Admiral 
is  should  go  to  study  conditions  and  make  report.  Within  a  few 
"s  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  message  from  Ambassador  Page,  it 

*  decided  to  send  Rear  Admiral  Sims  to  London  in  accordance 
li  the  understanding  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  upon  the  suggestion  of 
ihassador  Page.  Admiral  Sims  was  summoned  to  Washington, 
\iainted  with  the  above  message  from  Ambassador  Page,  and  he 
led  before  the  end  of  March. 

Hie  department,  knowing  he  had  three  American  officers  of 
lity  in  London,  with  plenty  of  civilian  help,  and  authority  to  em- 
y  just  as  many  more  as  he  needed,  and  assured  that  the  British 
uld  furnish  "a  special  staff  to  give  him  the  results  of  the  whole 
ral  work  since  the  war  began,  '  can  not  be  severely  criticized 
'ause  it  did  not  immediately  comply  with  his  request  for  a  big 
M  of  experienced  officers  sorely  needed  here  to  do  more  important 
rk  than  was  then  necessary  to  do  in  London  at  that  time.  This 
ling  of  the  department  was  heightened  and  justified  particularly 
ien.  in  his  telegrams  sent  soon  after  his  arrival,  Admiral  Sims 
■ced  to  have  sent  to  him  at  once  Capt.  Pratt,  Assistant  Chief  of 
>erations:  Commander  Pye,  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Mayo,  com- 
mder  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  ;  Commander  Belknap,  of  the 
iff  of  the  Chief  of  Operations;  and  like  officers  whose  duties  in 
ashington  were  many  times  more  important  than  any  duties  in 
>ndon  at  that  time.  I  wish  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  could 
ve  sent  him  with  great  celerity  all  the  officers  he  desired.  The 
Seers  of  the  bureau  have  shown  you  by  testimony  and  Capt.  Laning 

*  letter  to  Admiral  Sims  that  the  demand  upon  them  for  officers  of 
ng  experience  was  greater  than  the  bureau  could  supply. 

Let  us  see  how  well  the  bureau  did  send  him  a  staff,  even  though  in 
te  tirst  few  months  it  knew  the  British  Admiralty  had  volunteered 

*  assign  him  "a  special  staff  to  give  him  the  results  of  the  whole 
aval  work  since  the  war  began."  That  was  the  very  information 
le  department  wanted  and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  British 
dmiralty  failed  to  furnish  the  staff  and  assistance  they  volunteered 
irough  Ambassador  Page  to  supply.  If  they  failed^  the  admiral 
ever  notified  the  department  of  their  failure.  Officers  of  the  Bureau 
f  Navigation  have  come  before  your  committee  and  testified  that,  in 
ddition  to  the  three  officers  and  all  the  civilians  he  wished  to  employ, 
nd  his  special  British  staff,  they  sent  Commander  Daniels  over  early 
1  the  war.  By  July  1,  1917,  we  had  seven  officors  in  London;  Sims 
ad  been  given  authority  to  detail  excess  officers  from  the  ships  sent 
ver,  and  his  staff  grew  until  he  had  in  October,  1917,  18  officers  and 
y  November,  1918,  he  had  179  officers  and  373  men  on  duty  in 
,ondon.  If  he  had  too  few  Americans  on  his  staff  in  the  early  part 
f  1917,  he  had  so  many  in  1919  and  the  number  had  grown  to  such 
irge  proportions  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  he  had  as  much  too 
aany  in  1919  as  he  says  he  had  too  few  in  the  spring  of  1917.  He 
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was  not  only,  therefore,  supplied  in  the  summer  with  a  si 
selected  American  officers,  but  inasmuch  as  in  addition 
Admiralty  gave  him  all  the  information  at  their  disposal 
'  'special  staff  "  tendered,  I  can  not  see  where  so  much  is  i 
lack  of  staff  except  that  Sims  seems  to  think  he  should 
given  as  large  a  staff  at  first  as  Gen.  Pershing  had  whoi 
general  first  went  to  France. 

When  Pershing  went  over  he  was  to  command  the  Amei 
which  grew  to  2,000,000  men,  for  which  he  was  to  immedi 
plans  and  provide  all  things  needful  for  them.  When  Sim* 
ne  was  on  a  special  confidential  mission'  and  neither  he  nc 
else  then  supposed  he  would  have  any  other  duty  abroa* 
destroyers  went  over  in  April,  May,  and  June  (34  out  of  o 
50)  they  were  all  placed  under  British  operation;  Adrr 
therefore,  in  fact  never  during  the  war  commanded  ship* 
but  was  a  liaison  officer,  or  rather  his  position  was  that  o 
to  the  Chief  of  Operations  assigned  to  duties  overseas,  ju* 
Pratt  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Operations  assigned  t 
Washington.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  duties  were  not 
(for  Capt.  Pratt  here  and  Admiral  Sims  abroad  had  dutic 
importance),  or  that  he  was  not  diligent  in  discharge  of  the 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na 
Chief  of  Operations.  His  designation  as  force  commander 
no  such  duties  ashore  as  a  commander  in  chief,  for  it  was  a 
policy  of  the  department  that  when  the  fleet  went  abroad  (a 
expected  that  conditions  would  arise  by  which  the  fleet  s 
as  a  unit),  it  would  be  commanded  by  Admiral  Mayo,  the  co 
in  chief,  and  not  by  Admiral  Sims. 

This  statement  is,  I  submit,  a  complete  and  perfect  ans\* 
criticisms  of  the  department  with  reference  to  staff  assignm 

Talking  about  adeauate  staff,  gentlemen,  that  complaint  o 
Sims  amounts  to  little,  as  has  been  shown,  but  recentlv  I  h 
looking  over  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bacon's  book,  I)ovo 
1915-1917,  and  quote  this  extract  found  on  page  507: 

Another  point  that  requires  considerable  attention  in  peace  time  is  to  su 
ideas  to  war  conditions.  Witness  the  refusal  to  appoint  Capt.  Bowring  and 
Evans  as  chief  of  my  staff  because  of  some  musty  precedent;  the  fight  I  hi 
to  get  the  captain  in  charge  of  destroyers  accommodated  in  his  own  offic 
niijht  for  instant  call. 

It  seems  that  admirals  of  other  nations  across  the  sea  also  ha< 
about  their  staffs,  and  that  it  was  not  only  the  Navy  Depart 
Washington  but  also  the  British  Admiralty  at  London  that 
turn  rubber  stamps  and  do  everything  that  admirals  re 
Sims  said  in  his  hearing  before  your  committee  that  membe 
staff  "are  convolutions  of  my  brain,"  and  he  clamored  and  c 
for  more  "convolutions"  until  he  had  over  200  officers  in  J 
where  there  was  no  fighting. 

ADMIRAL  SIMS  COMPLAINS  BECAUSE  NOT  ALLOWED  TO  SELKC 

OFFICERS. 

Admiral  Sims  complains  vigorously  and  repeatedly  and  wit 
of  feeling  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  select  the  flag  off 
European  waters.  He  said  in  a  telegram  on  September  30  thj 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  department  4 '  are  not  in  sympathy  m 
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thuds."  I  do  not  know  about  "my  methods"  but  they  were  in 
upathy  with  the  department's  methods  and  earned  out  the 
>art  merit's  policies  and  believed  more  in  the  American  policies  than 
'  policies  of  any  other  country,  something  which  Sims  did  not  always 
It  was  the*  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  which  was  to  be 

ried  out,  not  "my    (Sims's)  4  *  methods"  or  policies,  and  he  had 

ri^ht  to  expect  to  dictate  such  assignments. 

[t  is  quite  true  that  the  department  aid  not  delegate  Admiral  Sims, 
his  London  headquarters,  the  right  to  name  nag  officers  for  the 
►re  important  tasks  abroad.  His  "methods"  would  not  have 
u-ed  and  kept  in  important  positions  all  the  men  selected  by  the 
partment  who  performed  duties  ashore  and  afloat  which  gave  dis- 
lction  to  the  Navy.  I  assume  responsibility,  after  conference  with 
e  Chief  of  Operations,  for  the  selection  of  the  admirals  charged  with 
iportant  duties  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
nerican  Navy,  Rodman  in  command  of  the  North  Sea  Squadron 
►crating  cordially  under  Admiral  Beatty  of  the  British  Navy;  Wilson 
command  of  destroyers  and  other  craft  on  the  French  coast  and 
feguarding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  troops  to  France; 
tlmiral  Niblack  in  charge  of  American  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ncan ;  Admiral  Strauss  who  had  charge  oi  the  great  work  of  laying 
ic  mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea;  Admiral  Dunn,  who  was  in 
large  of  the  naval  base  at  the  Azores,  established  in  opposition  to 
ie  advice  of  Admiral  Sims;  and  the  other  admirals  whose  excellent 
ork  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  They  were  selected  by  the  depart- 
lent ;  and  the  result  of  what  was  done  more  than  justifies  the  wisdom 
[  the  department. 
Admiral  Sims  makes  the  mistake  of  complaining  that  he  was  not 
it  rusted  with  powers  never  contemplated  Deing  given  to  him  when 
e  criticizes  the  department  for  not  giving  him  the  powers  he  coveted 
f  naming  all  flag  officers  abroad.  The  truth  is  that,  though  they 
eportcd  through  nim  and  were  under  him  in  the  same  sense  that  ht 
k-as  under  Mayo,  his  idea  that  the  same  rule  should  have  prevailed 
is  if  he  were  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  has  no  foundation 
n  fact. 

He  says  the  department  departed  from  sound  military  policy  in 
lot  giving  him  powers  of  a  commander  in  chief.  He  was  not  given 
.uch  power  because  he  was  never  commander  in  chief,  but,  though 
aUed  "force  commander,"  really  exercised  no  important  duties  ex- 
:ept  such  as  inhered  in  a  liaison  officer  and  representative  of  the 
department  for  such  duties  as  were  specifically  given  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Operations.  Never  for  a  day 
Jid  the  thief  of  Operations  divest  himself  of  the  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  him  by  law  or  given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
And  at  no  time  during  the  whole  war  did  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
delegate  to  anv  officer  the  power  to  select  flag  officers  for  places  of 
icreat  responsibility.  When  selected,  these  flag  officers  exercised 
their  duties  with  as  free  a  hand  as  Operations  deemed  fitted  in  with 
the  whole  naval  policy. 

The  only  thing  that  counts  in  the  acid  test  is  results.  The  results 
abroad  of  the  service  of  flag  officers  selected  by  the  department  at- 
tests the  wisdom  of  their  selection.  They  were  directed  to  carry  out 
the  department's  policies  along  the  methods  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  great  matters  involving  large  cooperation.    In  all  other 
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duties— and  that  embraced  nearly  all  their  duties — they  v 
follow  their  own  judgment.  The  results  prove  that  no  m 
made  by  the  department  in  selecting  the  flag  officers  abm 
of  giving  that  power  to  the  force  commander  in  his  office  i 
It  would  have  been  a  military  mistake  to  have  given  1 
which  he  coveted  and  which  he  complains  was  withheld  f*r« 

SIMS' S  ATTEMPT  TO  DISTURB  OUR  FRIENDLY  RELATIC 

In  addition  to  the  condemnation  of  the  people  of  his  acf 
publicity  to  a  letter  containing  what  he  called  an  4<explici 
tion,"  which  he  could  not  have  disclosed  except  by  violati< 
fidence,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  American  peopl« 
forgive  this  act  of  Admiral  Sims.  That  reason  is  becau 
either  its  evident  purpose  to  convey  to  our  associates  in  Gro« 
the  impression  that  responsible  naval  authority  in  Wash  in 
such  prejudice  against  Great  Britain  as  to  deny  our  immec 
whole-hearted  contribution  to  victory,  or  wouldf  permit  an  v 
enemy  of  the  United  States  to  reflect  upon  America's  full  aiic 
participation  in  the  naval  operations,  and  quote  Admin 
statement  as  authority  for  such  unjust  and  unworthy  r> 
This  wrong  and  injustice  can  never  be  forgiven  a  naval  o 
trusted  with  confidential  and  important  duties  represen 
American  Navy  abroad.  Whatever  other  verdict  may  be  j 
by  the  great  jury  of  one  hundred  and  more  million  citizen 
United  States  (and  that  is  the  jury  which  will  pass  upon  ma  t 
cussed  in  these  hearings)  as  to  this  or  that  issue  raised,  ther< 
no  division  anywhere  in  the  vote  of  condemnation  for  this  a 

COMRADESHIP  OF  ALLIED  NATIONS  GLORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

An  outstanding  glory  of  the  World  War  on  sea  and  land 
comradeship  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  ar 
shipmates  and  comrades  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations 
urally  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  we  had  only 
information  of  the  policies  and  acts  of  the  allied  nations,  but 
as  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  d 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  t 
perial  German  Government  there  was  the  freest  and  fullest 
change,  not  only  of  opinion  and  information,  and  the  closest 
ship  followed.    Indeed  before  we  entered  the  war,  when  dipl 
relations  with  the  Imperial  German  Government  were  brok 
February  2,  1917,  plans  were  making  here  and  abroad  for  imn 
cooperation  as  soon  as  Congress  should  act. 

Upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  who  was  in  close  toue 
conditions  overseas,  the  Navy,  in  March,  two  weeks  before  i 
tered  the  war,  placed  armed  guards  on  all  merchant  ships  and 
determined  to  send  Admiral  Sims  to  England  to  be  the  agent 
department  to  secure  all  information  tiie  Navy  would  desire 
war  was  declared,  and  before  he  arrived  we  held  conferern 
Hampton  Roads  and  Washington  with  Vice  Admiral  Brownii 
the  nritish  Navy,  and  Admiral  Grasset,  of  the  French  Navy 
perfected  working  arrangements.  We  knew  full  well  that,  whi 
Navy  would  work  in  perfect  fellowship  with  the  navies  of  other 
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in  t  ries,  by  reason  of  the  great  ness  of  the  British  Navy  and  the  big 
k  it  had  assumed  on  the  sea,  our  chief  naval  cooperation  would 
with  that  navy.  It  was  because  of  this  knowledge  and  our  ear- 
•t  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  possessing  all  the  information  their  long 
•ticipation  in  war  would  enable  them  to  furnish  that  Admiral 
ns  was  sent  to  England  before  war  was  declared.  He  had,  of 
irse,  to  go  as  a  neutral  from  a  neutral  country,  but  we  had  been 
ured  by  the  American  ambassador  at  London  that  the  coming  of 
American  admiral  would  be  welcomed,  all  sources  of  information 
;*ned  to  him,  and  that  the  Admiralty  would  furnish  him  "a  sort  of 
h  ial  staff." 

The  Xavy  Department  sent  Admiral  Sims  as  its  representative 
establish"  and  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  between  our 
ivy  and  the  British  Navy.  That  was  his  mission.  If  anybody  in 
thority  in  the  department  had  entertained  "  idiosyncracies ^  or 
ejudiees  against  Great  Britain,  or  had  been  unwilling  to  work 
lole-heartedly  with  that  great  naval  nation,  he  would  not  have 
vored  sending  Admiral  Sims  with  his  well-known  pro- British  "  idio- 
nerasies"  as  the  department's  representative  to  Great  Britain. 
\at  is  the  irrefutable  answer  to  the  suggestions  and  intimations 
any  lack  in  desire  for  the  closest  understanding  and  cooperation, 
limiral  Sims,  by  reason  of  his  known  great  friendliness  to  naval 
ficers  in  Great*  Britain  and  to  that  country,  did  do  what  the  de- 
irtment  desired  abroad,  to  wit,  cooperate  heartily  with  our  British 
lies.  It  was  to  be  friendly  and  hearty  cooperation,  however, 
etween  equals,  but  no  consolidation,  or  no  subserviency  of  one 
>  the  other  that  either  country  desired  or  would  tolerate.  The 
ime  spirit  of  earnest  working  together  and  fellowship  existed  in 
Washington,  where  Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of  Operations,  Admiral 
IcKean.  Chief  of  Material,  Capt.  Chase  and  Capt.  Pratt,  his  chief 
ssistants  in  Operations,  and  all  other  officers  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
oenl  were  in  intimate  touch  and  daily  conference  with  Admiral 
x>wther  Grant,  Commodore  Gaunt,  and  other  British  naval  officers 
ent  by  the  British  Admiralty  to  Washington  for  the  same  purpose 
ve  sent  Admiral  Sims  to  London,  which  was  to  secure  prompt  ex- 
hange  of  information  and  views  and  to  cooperate  in  every  possible 
ray.  We  had  the  same  intimate  relations  with  the  naval  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French,  Italian,  and  other  allied  nations,  who  sent 
representatives  to  Washington. 

In  addition,  from  time  to  time,  we  had  important  conferences  with 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  mission  embracing  the  most 
eminent  men  in  diplomatic,  war,  and  navy  departments  of  allied 
nations,  who  came  to  Washington  for  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent upon  matters  of  higher  importance  than  those  intrusted,  for 
example,  to  Admiral  Sims,  who  represented  our  Navy  in  London, 
ot  Admiral  Grant,  who  represented  the  British  Navy  in  Washington. 
The  naval  members  of  the  mission  laid  before  us  the  conditions  in 
their  country.  From  them  we  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  we 
could  best  help  the  joint  cause  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Atlantic. 
od  the  French  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  where  the  protection  of  the  oil  supply  was  justly 
regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  had  from  Suns  in  England, 
Fletcher  and  Wilson  in  France,  Wilson  and  Niblack  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  other  naval  officers  abroad  all  the  information  they 
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could  obtain,  and  it  was  most  valuable,  but  from  the  distinguish* 
•  naval  officers  and  cabinet  officers  composing  these  missions,  such  mm 
as  Balfour  and  Joffre,  the  greatest  men  in  all  the  nations,  we  obtain^ 
the  larger  policies,  the  greater  problems,  and  were  enabled  to  under- 
stand netter  the  mission  of  the  Navy  as  it  related  to  the  wfcot 
national  and  international  duty  and  opportunity  than  we  coute 
obtain  it,  for  example,  from  Admiral  Sims  in  London,  Admiral 
Wilson  in  Brest,  and  Admiral  Niblack  in  Gibraltar.  Their  report/ 
gave  us  the  naval  point  of  view.  The  conferences  with  the  memb© 
of  the  several  missions  gave  us  the  whole  point  of  view.  Puttier 
them  together,  the  department  was  enabled  to  see  the  whole  btz 
naval  mission  and  to  act  upon  it,  whereas  every  naval  representatixr 
abroad  was  naturally  and  unconsciously  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  opinions  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  country,  where  he  made  his  headquarters. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  United  Stat^ 
Navy,  which  has  been  charged  with  failure  to  act  with  more  expedi- 
tion in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  to  contrast  the  bold  an<f 
audacious  policies  we  presented  and  urged,  with  the  delav  in  some  of 
those  great  projects  caused  by  Admiral  Sims's  opposition,  and  th* 
lack  of  faith  in  the  practicability  of  some  of  them  by  the  British 
Admiralty.  This  is  not  done  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  British 
Admiralty  or  the  British  Navy.  The  navy  of  that  nation  did  & 
great  work,  and  if  it  was  slow,  as  it  was,  to  undertake  the  laving  of 
the  barrage  in  the  North  Sea  and  to  close  the  English  Channel  to  tbi 
submarines,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  outstanding  contribution 
of  the  war;  if,  I  say,  they  were  slow  to  adopt  and  help  carry  out 
those  projects  we  deemed  so  important,  the  British  Admiralty  an 
the  British  Navy  did  other  great  tasks  in  so  great  a  way  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  appreciation  of  the  whole  world.  Our  officers  and  our 
men  felt  that  they  were  truly  shipmates,  during  the  war,  of  their 
British  associates.  But  they  were  not  closer  in  spirit  and  more  de- 
voted in  effort  and  more  united  in  determination  to  win  than  were 
the  officers  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  and  in  the 
Admiralty  at  London.  Admiral  Benson  and  his  associate  officers  in 
Washington  were  daily  in  as  close  touch  with  the  British  officers  in 
Washington  as  were  Admiral  Sims  and  his  associates  in  London  with 
the  British  Admiralty.  Our  British  associates  freely  and  frankly 
told  us  they  had  learned  bv  their  mistakes,  and  we  gladly  adopted 
their  suggestions  and  thereby  avoided  mistakes  we  might  otherwise 
have  made. 

Our  British  associates  were  free  to  admit  their  mistakes.  They 
made  mistakes  and  so  did  the  American  Navy.  There  was  never  b 
war  in  which  there  were  not  errors  of  judgment  and  division  of  opinion. 
There  never  will  be  until  the  superman  commands  all  forces.  But 
at  no  time  during  the  war  was  there  disposition  in  this  country  to 
criticize  the  British  mistakes  or  in  that  country  to  criticize  American 
mistakes.  Both  navies,  in  counsel  and  afloat,  were  consecrated  to 
their  work  and  each  gladly  availed  itself  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  other  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  joint  naval 
contribution  which  helped  to  win  the  war.  In  mutual  cooperation 
ashore  and  afloat  and  in  the  united  sacrifice  of  men  of  both  nations 
there  came  mutual  esteem  and  fellowship.  Let  it  be  perpetuated  in 
mutual  cooperation  for  the  victories  of  peace. 
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Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  You  have  heard  many  great 
mirtUs  of  the  American  Nayy  testify  that  Admiral  Sims's  attacks 
on  the  work  of  the  American  Navy  during  the  war  are  either 
iollv  unwarranted  or  grossly  exaggerated.  If  you  could  have  ap- 
ar  Before  vou  similarly  the  great  admirals  of  the  British  Navy  you 
>uld  not  find  one  who  would  admit  that  the  American  Navy  was 
sponsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  for  four  months  and  the 
inecessary  loss  of  500,000  lives.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  these 
liant  gentlemen  and  they  could  not  speak  as  they  did  of  the  Amer- 
in  Navy  if  they  felt  that  Admiral  Sims's  charges  had  any  warrant 
fact. 


OPERATION  AND  COMRADESHIP  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 

NAVIES. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  World  War  there  was  the 
ost  perfect  cooperation  and  comradeship  between  the  American 
id  British  Navies.  The  Navy  Department  originated  this  coopera- 
on  on  the  part  of  our  country  before  any  message  had  been  received 
x>m  Admiral  Sims,  and  it  was  put  into  effect  immediately  after 
ongress  declared  war. 

As  soon  as  Congress  declared  war,  we  got  in  touch  with  the  British 
nd  French  admirals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  within  five  days 

formal  conference  of  allied  representatives  and  our  naval  authori- 
les  was  heJd  in  the  room  of  the  General  Board.  As  a  result  of  that 
onference.  verbal  orders  were  given  to  send  a  division  of  destroyers 
o  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  taking  over  the  patrol  of  this  coast 
rom  Halifax  to  Brazil.  The  first  order  issued  to  any  American  forces 
or  European  service  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  was 
he  following: 

Navy  Department, 
Office  of  Naval  Operations, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  14. 

^erret  and  confidential. 

ro:  Commander  Eighth  Division,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  U.  S.  S.  Wads- 
trorta,  flagship. 

Object:  Protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  The  British  Admiralty  have  requested  the  cooperation  of  a  division  of  American 
destroyers  in  the  protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

2.  Your  mission  is  to  assist  naval  operations  of  Entente  Powers  in  every  way  possible. 

3.  Proceed  to  Queenstown,  Ireland.  Report  to  senior  British  naval  officer  present, 
and  thereafter  cooperate  fully  with  the  British  Navy.  Should  it  be  decided  that 
your  force  act  in  cooperation  with  French  naval  forces,  your  mission  and  method  of 
cooperation  under  French  Admiralty  authority  remains  unchanged. 

Route  to  Queenstown:  Boston  to  latitude  50  N.,  long.  20  W.,  to  arrive  at  daybreak, 
then  to  latitude  40  N.,  long.  12  W.,  thence  to  Queenstown. 

When  within  radio  communication  of  the  British  naval  forces  off  Ireland,  call  G  CK 
and  inform  the  vice  admiral  at  Queenstown  in  British  general  code  of  your  position, 
coune.  and  ?peed.   You  will  be  met  outside  of  Queenstown. 

4.  Base  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the  British  Admiralty. 

5.  Communicate  your  orders  and  operations  to  Rear  AdrniVal  Sims  at  London  and 
be  guided  by  such  "instructions  as  he  may  give  you.  Make  no  reports  of  arrival  to 
Navy  Department  direct. 

Josephus  Daniels. 

This  order  represented  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  Operations,  and  every  official  and  officer  in  the  Navy 
Department  from  the  declaration  of  war  until  victory  was  won.  A 
cursory  reading  of  this  history-making  order  shows  that  from  the 
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first  we  invited,  secured,  and  carried  on  the  working  tc 
American  and  British  naval  forces  in  a  way  which  was  all  I 
be  desired. 

The  object  set  forth  in  this  first  order  of  the  war  foi 
service  was  the  tl protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts 
Britain  and  Ireland." 

The  mission  was  stated  to  be  "to  assist  naval  operatic 
tente  powers  in  every  way  possible." 

The  direction  was  to  "  proceed  to  Queenstown/'  to 
senior  British  officer  present,  and  thereafter  cooperate  fuUj^ 
British  Navy." 

That  was  the  wise  policy  of  the  United  States.    That  v 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    That  was  the  wise 
Admiral  Benson.    This  order  was  prepared  in  Operations 
policy  of  "cooperate  fully  with  the  British  Navy"  had  h 
cially  determined  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  then  first  lord  of  the  British  Admira 
speech  on  May  17,  1917,  expressed  high  appreciation  of  the  ' 
action  of  the  American  Navy,"  saying: 

The  toast  that  I  have  to  propose  is  that  of  the  American  Navy.  I  give 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  The  date  of  this  particular  function  is  verv  o 
It  almost  coincides  with  the  arrival  in  our  seas  of  the  first  installment  of  the 
which  the  American  Navy  is  going  to  give  us  in  the  terrible  task  that  is  bef«j 
enables  us  who  are  members  of  our  Navy  League,  and  it  enables  me  as  for  thi 
presiding  over  the  great  service  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  country,  to  ex 
demonstrate  our  appreciation  of  the  speedy  action  of  the  American  ^Javy  ari 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  officere  and  men  who  have  reached  our  shores. 

I  have  been  told,  and  I  have  received  the  news  with  great  pleasure,  of 
efficiency  of  the  flotilla  which  has  been  sent  over.  I  am  told  that  the  con 
of  the  ships  is  magnificent,  that  their  armament  is  perfect,  and  that  their  ofl 
men  are  also  magnificent.  In  my  opinion,  no  more  important  event  in  the  1 
the  New  World  has  ever  happened  than  the  arrival  of  tnat  flotilla  of  destroy* 
waters,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our  navy.  The  old  Union  Jack  is  to  be  con 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  fighting  side  by  aid* 
that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  his 
relations  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  races.  It  is  not  merely  the  fact  o 
kinship.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  World  and  the  New  Worl 
ever  may  be  the  ocean  distances  that  separate  us,  have  one  great  common  id 
love  of  liberty  and  progress  and  the  determination  to  beat  back  the  aggressor  w 
to  raise  a  hand  against  the  fabric  of  the  civilization  which  we  together  have  I 
Wo  are  from  this  day  forward  out  together  to  preserve  the  real  freedom  of  the  s 
we  mean  to  do  it.  Not  for  selfish  reasons,  not  for  acquisition,  not  at  all  for  suj 
or  domination,  but  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  very  elementary  prim 
civilization  and  humanity. 

That  the  British  Navy  had  its  critics,  some  of  them  mov 
petty  politics,  others  chronic  grumblers  and  growlers,  inc 
officers  jealous  of  their  fellows  in  authority,  is  shown  by  the 
tracts  from  Sir  Edward  Carson's  address: 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  review  either  the  work  of  the  British  Navy  or  t 
which  has  been  set  before  us.  It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  answer  the  cri 
which  are  sometimes  passed  uDon  the  work  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  British 
Somehow  or  other  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  can  not  get  "cold  feet. "  I  can  div 
critics  into  various  categories.  There  are  my  political  critics.  I  despise  them 
middle  of  war.  Then  there  are  the  critics  who  have  been  disappointed  in  th 
Whenever  you  read  criticisms  of  my  colleague,  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  try  to  find  ou 
is  the  origin  of  them.  But  after  all  it  does  not  really  matter.  There  will  alw 
grumblings  and  growlings.  Let  them  grumble  and  growl,  and  let  us  get  on  wj 
work.  The  work  of  the  Admiralty,  the  work  of  the  great  British  Navy,  is  d< 
lently  and  courageously.  It  is  done  in  the  day.  It  is  done  in  the  night.  It  i 
every  hour  and  every  minute;  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  with  all  con6dence, 
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ieve  in  the  whole  history  of  the  British  Navy  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  our 
n  displayed  greater  heroism  and  courage  than  they  do  at  the  present  moment. 

hope  nobody  imagines  that  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  submarine  menace.  I 
tre  only  one  word  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  that  is,  that  I  should  advise  you  not 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  only  people  in  the  world 
10  know  anything  about  it  are  the  Admiralty.  I  don't  underestimate  the  menace. 
»  would  be  "fools  if  we  did  so.  It  is  a  great,  a  novel,  and  a  terrible  menace.  It  is 
nenace  that  has  been  unsolved  by  any  navy — our  own  Navy,  the  German  Navy, 
?  Austrian  Navy,  the  Italian  Navy,  or' the  American  Navy — but  don't  imagine 
at  you  will  solve  it  by  abuse  or  by  funk.  No;  the  real  way  to  look  upon  it  is  that  it 
a  real  danger,  and  it  is  the  work  of  men  to  face  and  to  solve  real  dangers. 
In  the  coming  months  the  courage  and  the  grit  of  our  people  may  be  sorely  tried, 
may  be,  in  the  long  run,  a  question  as  to  which  side  is  going  to  stick  it  out.  Well, 
will  tell  you  who  is  going  to  stick  it  out.  We  are.  But  you  will  not  encourage  the 
irit  of  sticking  it  out  if,  by  ill-informed  criticism  and  trying  to  create  discontent 
id  want  of  confidence  in  your  officers,  who  have  proved  themselves  in  the  past  effi- 
ent,  great,  and  honorable  men,  you  level  against  them  criticisms  over  matters  en- 
rely  undeserved.  Our  duty  is  not  to  get  either  swollen  heads  or  "cold  feet. "  To 
>  on  unremittingly  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  grappling  with  our  difficulties 
otil  they  are  overcome — that  is  the  task  which  is  before  us.  We,  at  all  events,  do 
3t  shirk  it. 

In  that  task,  with  all  its  doubts  and  dangers  and  difficulties,  we  welcome  the  help 
f  the  great  Republic  from  the  weet.  We  believe  that,  fighting  together,  we  are,  and 
ill  be,  invincible,  and,  in  the  long  run,  together  with  them  and  our  other  allies, 

feel  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  we  will  attain  that  victory  which 
rill  not  be  a  victory  for  ourselves  alone,  but  a  victory  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  certain  matters  which  re- 
juire  our  attendance  in  the  Senate,  and  we  shall  therefore  have  to 
idjourn  now  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(.Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to- 
norrow,  Tuesday,  May  11,  1920.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAT  11,  1980. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  Z>.  <7. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
>enate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
i  residing. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
rrammell. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Secretary 
Daniels,  will  you  proceed  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee  adjourned 
yesterday  t  was  in  the  midst  of  a  statement  as  to  the  cooperation  and 
comradeship  between  the  British  and  the  American  Navies. 

From  the  arrival  of  our  first  destroyers  the  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  our  officers  and  men  and  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  who  commanded  our 
dost  ro  vers  at  Quecnstown.  Admiral  Sims  says  in  one  of  his  magazine 
articles  (World's  Work  for  November,  1919): 

Not  long  after  our  destroyers  arrived  at  Queens  town,  most  of  the  British  destroyers 
left — 

I  shall  come  to  that  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  show  why  they  left 
and  how  few  remained  in  that  critical  area — 

to  reinforce  the  hard-driven  flotillas  in  the  channel  and  the  North  Sea,  so  that  the  de- 
stroyer forces  under  Admiral  Bayly  became  almost  exclusively  American.  The 
admiral  watched  over  these  ships  and  their  men  with'  the  jealous  eye  of  a  father. 
He  always  referred  to  his  command  as  "my  destroyers"  and  "my  Americans,"  and 
woe  to  anv  one  who  attempted  to  interfere  with  them  or  do  them  the  slightest  injustice. 
Admiral  bayly  would  right  for  them,  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  British 
navy,  like  a  tigress  for  her  cubs.    He  constantly  had  a  weather  eve  on  Plymouth,  the 
main  base  of  the  British  destroyers,  to  see  that  the  vessels  from  tfiat  station  did  their 
fair  share  of  the  work.    Once  or  twice  a  dispute  arose  between  an  American  destroyer 
commander  and  a  British.    In  such  cases  Admiral  Bayly  vigorously  took  the  part 
of  the  American.    "You  did  perfectly  right."  he  would  say  to  our  men,  and  then  he 
would  turn  all  his  guns  against  the  interfering  Britisher.    Relations  between  the  young 
Americans  and  the  experienced  admiral  became  so  close  that  they  would  sometimes 
eo  to  him  with  their  personal  troubles;  he  became  not  only  their  commander,  but 
their  confidant  and  adviser. 

On  the  anniversarv  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  American  flotilla, 
Admiral  Bayly,  on  May  4,  1918,  issued  a  general  order  in  which  he 
said: 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  United  States'  officers  and  ratings  fo 
the  skill,  energy,  and  unfailing  good  nature  which  they  have  consistently  shown 
and  which  qualities  have  so  materially  assisted  the  war  by  enabling  the  ships  o 
the  allied  powers  to  cross  the  ocean  in  comparative  freedom. 
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I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Admiral  Bayly  seemn 
to  have  a  true  appreciation  of  the  greatest  task  for  winning  the  war 
that  is  "  enabling  the  ships  of  the  allied  powers  to  cross  the  oc^aj 
in  comparative  freedom." 

To  command  you  is  an  honor,  to  work  with  you  is  a  pleasure,  and  to  know  you  j 
to  know  the  beet  traito  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

No  two  navies  in  history  ever  cooperated  so  closely. 
Admiral  Sims,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  from  London,  Mav 
1918,  said  : 

i 

I  inclose  herewith  an  article  on  the  United  States  Navy  from  the  American  editks 
of  Land  and  Water. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  marked  paragraph  of  the  first  page  which  refer?  u. 
the  historic  significance  of  our  method  of  cooperating  with  the  navies  of  our  Ail** 
The  author  states  that  "this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  ships  of  one  alii*: 
nation  have  been  practically  incorporated  (as  far  as  the  direction  of  operation* 
concerned )  in  the  navy  of  another.  Allied  fleets  have  carried  out  operations  together- 
as  the  French  and  the  British  at  the  Dardanelles,  or  the  British  and  the  Italian*  k 
the  Adriatic — but  never  has  the  cooperation  been  more  intimate — and,  it  may  It- 
added,  more  successful — than  in  the  present  instance.  " 

This  was  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, gentlemen: 

I  invite  your  attention  to  this  appreciation  of  the  success  of  our  method  of  coopera- 
tion because  there  has  recently  appeared  in  a  number  of  papers  in  the  United  Stat** 
notably,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Army  and  Navy  Register,  and  the  New  Yort 
Tribune,  criticisms  of  this  very  method  of  cooperation  which  I  consider  very  damp- 
ing to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  me  personally,  because  they  tend  to  dimini-:. 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Navy  Department's  methods  and  to  diminki- 
my  authority  over  the  forces  here. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest- 
of  efficiency  if  criticisms  of  the  character  above  referred  to  could  be  promptly  ar>: 
authoritatively  refuted  by  the  Navy  Department. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  refute  such  criticisms.    We  do  not  hear  aboi.: 
them  until  long  after  they  are  published.    I  have  written,  personally  and  con^. 
dentially,  to  the  editors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Register,  and  the  New  York  Tribune- 
pointing  out  how  very  much  in  error  their  actual  and  implied  statements  were,  and 
how  detrimental  to  the  cause  such  criticisms  are. 

This  article  treats  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  and  the  efficient  way  in  which  they  were  work- 
ing together  as  if  they  were  parts  of  one  service.  The  paragraph 
marked  by  Admiral  Sims  is  as  follows: 

Because  it  has  been  impossible  to  tell  the  public  scarcely  any  thine  about  Anierit-an 
naval  cooperations  with  the  British,  the  historic  significance  of  that  event  has  been 
almost  overlooked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  marks  the  first  occasion  in  whic  h 
the  ships  of  one  allied  nation  have  been  practically  incorporated  (ass  far  as  the  direction 
of  operations  are  concerned)  in  the  navy  of  another.  Allied  fleets  have  carried  out 
operatioim  together — as  the  French  and  the  British  at  the  Dardanelles,  or  the  British 
and  the  Italians  in  the  Adriatic— but  never  has  the  cooperation  been  more  intimate- 
and,  it  may  be  added,  more  successful— than  in  the  present  instance. 

ADMIRAL  BEATTY'S  FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  BATTLESHIPS  THAT  SERVED 

WITH  THE  BRITISH  GRAND  FLEET. 

Those  ''Comrades  of  the  Mist,"  the  British  and  American  battle- 
ships serving  together  at  Scapa  Flow  and  in  the  North  Sea,  were 
bound  together  ny  ties  that  can  not  be  broken.  Admiral  Rodman 
and  all  our  officers  and  men  felt  like  they  were  serving  with  brothers, 
and  our  British  allies  felt  the  same  way  toward  our  own  forces. 

On  their  departure,  Admiral  Sir  David  Bcatty,  the  British  com- 
mander in  chief,  in  an  address  on  board  the  flagship  Xew  York,  paid 
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s  tribute  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  battleships 
ich  served  with  the  Grand  Fleet: 

could  not  let  the  sixth  battle  squadron  go  without  coming  on  board  the  AVtc  York 
I  saying  something  of  what  I  feel  at  this  moment  of  your  departure.  I  had  intended 
ask  Admiral  Rodman  to  permit  me  to  say  something  to  representatives  of  ail  the 
pe  of  the  sixth  battle  squadron  on  board  his  flagship,  but  exigencies  of  the  service 
t  e  not  permitted  me  to  do  that,  and  therefore,  as  Admiral  Rodman  hius  said,  what 
ay  to  you,  1  hope  you  will  promulgate  to  your  comrades  in  the  other  ships,  and 
t  only  to  them  but  also  to  your  comrades  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
There  is  not  much  that  I  have  to  say.  but  what  I  do  say  1  hope  you  will  understand 
Tiw  from  the  heart,  not  only  my  heart,  but  the  hearts  of  your  comrades  of  the  Grand 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  thank  you,  Admiral  Rodman,  the  captains,  officers,  and  ships' 
mpanies  of  the  magnilicient  squadron,  for  the  wonderful  cooperation  and  the  loyalty 
u  have  given  to  me  and  to  my  admirals,  and  the  assistance  that  you  have  given 
in  every  duty  you  had  to  undertake.  The  support  which  you  have  shown  is  that 
true  comradeship,  and  in  time  of  stress  that  is  worth  a  very  great  deal.  As  some- 
"dy  said  the  other  day— 

This  is  a  very  interesting  paragraph,  Mr.  Chairman — 
'  The  fighting  is  now  over,  the  talking  is  now  going  to  begin"— 
Admiral  Beatty  is  not  only  a  great  fighter,  hut  he  is  a  prophet — 

lerefore  I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  here  any  longer,  but  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
>r  having  been  present  upon  a  day  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  naval  annals  of  the 
orld.  1  know  quite  well  that  you.  as  well  as  all  of  your  British  comrades,  were 
itterlv  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  give  effect  to  that  efficiency  that  you  have 
->  well  maintained.  It  was  a  most  disappointing  day.  It  was  a  pitiful  day  to  see 
aof*e  great  ships  coming  in  like  sheep  being  herded  by  dogs  to  their  fold,  without 
n  efforton  anybody's  part;  but  it  was  a  day  that  everybody  could  be  proud  of.  I 
ia\  e  received  messages  from  several  people,  offering  sympathy  to  the  Grand  Fleet, 
rid  my  answer  was  that  we  do  not  want  sympathy;  we  want  recognition  of  the  fact 
hat  the  prestige  of  the  Grand  Fleet  stood  so  high  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  th<»  enemy 
x>  surrepdt-r  without  striking  a  blow.  1  had  always  certain  misgivings,  and  when  the 
ixth  battle  squadron- 
That  is  the  American  Squadron  under  Admiral  Rodman — 

>ecame  a  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  those  misgivings  were  doubly  strengthened,  and  I 
tnew  then — 

You  se<».  Admiral  Beattv  never  knew  it  until  then,  when  the 
American  Squadron  with  Admiral  Rodman  became  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  — 

i  knew  then  that  they  would  throw  up  their  hands. 

All  the  world  knows  it  now. 

Apparently  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
However,  the  disappointment  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  not  able  to  strike  their  blow 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world  is  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  their  prestige 
alone  that  brought  about  this  achievement. 

During  the  last  12  months  that  vou  have  been  with  us,  we  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  very  well;  we  have  learned  to  respect  each  other;  we  know  each  other's  faults 
(are  there  any  in  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron,  Admiral?);  we  know  each  other's  good 
qualities,  ana  I  want  you  to  take  back  a  message  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  that  you  have 
left  a  place,  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  can  not  be 
filled  until  you  come  back  or  send  another  squadron  to  represent  you.  You  have 
given  us  a  sample  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  which  I  think  will  try  the  Atlantic,  efficient 
as  it  is— 

Here  Is  Admiral  Beattv,  a  British  admiral,  says:  " efficient  as  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  is,"  and  as  everybody  knows  it  was.  in  1917  — 

very  hard  to  reproduce.  I  do  not  know  what  Admiral  Mayo  will  say  to  that,  but 
Admiral  Rodman  will  put  it  up  to  him  that  way. 
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I  understand  that  you  are  now  going  down  to  Portland,  where  you  are  going  tc^ 
leave — that  is  so,  Admiral,  is  it  not?  After  that,  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  of  briso 
your  President  to  these  waters;  and  then  you  will  return  to  your  own  shores;  »5] 
hope  in  the  sunshine,  which  Admiral  Rodman  tells  me  always  shines  there,  you  v-d 
forget  your  "Comrades  of  the  Mist,  "  and  your  pleasant  associations  of  the  North 

ThiB  is  a  queer  place,  as  you  have  found  out,  but  you  are  not  the  first  to  find  it  23 
There  was  a  great  explorer,  Marco  Polo,  who  after  traveling  over  the  world  ice  X 
years,  one  day  found  nimself  in  the  North  Sea,  and  then  went  home,  went  to  t*i 
and  did  not  travel  any  more.  I  trust  it  will  not  have  the  same  effect  on  any  of  y-ti 
But  I  can  say  this  for  you,  that  those  of  you  that  I  have  seen  during  the  last  12  mot^ 
seemed  to  have  improved  in  many  ways,  if  it  was  possible;  and  I  mink  that  the  Ntm 
Sea  has  a  health-giving  quality  which  must  be  put  against  all  the  bad  points,  of  riaa 
there  are  so  many. 

I  thank  you  again  and  again,  for  the  great  part — 

Admiral  Beatty  does  not  deal  in  hyperbole — 

for  the  great  part  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  played  in  bringing  about  the  greti* 
naval  victory  in  history.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  message  to  your  comnidn:  "Ga» 
back  soon.   Good-bye  and  good  luck. " 

I  believe  I  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  entire  United  States  Narr, 
and  I  may  add  of  all  the  allied  peoples,  when  on  the  eve  of  the  revieV 
at  New  York,  December  26,  1918,  which  greeted  the  return^ 
battleships,  I  said: 

In  welcoming  home  the  powerful  American  dread  naughts  which  have  been  engic*: 
overseas  during  the  war,  the  American  people  will  greet  the  officers  and  men  vis. 
pride  and  congratulations.  These  powerful  ships,  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  1: 
cooperation  with  the  British  Fleet,  gave  such  predominance  of  Bea  power  in  the  NVi 
Sea  that  the  German  Fleet  dared  not  invite  suicide  by  coming  out  and  offering  b&tu 
They  did  not  try  conclusions  because  they  knew  there  never  was  a  fleet  in  being  th: 
could  have  had  a  chance  of  victory  against  the  British  and  American  Fleet,  wort^ 
together  with  the  same  signals  and  the  same  strategy  as  if  they  were  the  naval  power  i 
a  single  nation.  Their  mission  was  as  single  as  if  they  had  represented  only  ot* 
instead  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations.  Their  united  service  typified  it: 
cemented  the  ties  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain.  Their  silent  vigila  pro- 
tected commerce,  secured  safe  passage  of  troops  and  supplies,  and  effectually  bottle 
up  the  German  Fleet,  rendering  it  as  impotent  for  harm  as  if  it  had  never  been  ob- 
structed. 

Sea  power  once  again  demonstrated  its  primacy  in  making  land  victories  possibU 
While  the  American  dreadnaughts,  an  important  part  of  the  world's  strongest  arnudi 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  win  a  great  sea  Aictory,  they  did  more;  they  cooper 
ated  in  receiving  the  surrendered  German  Fleet,  which  capitulated  to  the  superior 
fo^ce  of  the  allied  fleets,  and  they  will  be  received  at  home  with  all  the  honors  gives 
to  valiant  victors. 

TRIBUTE  BY  SIR  ERIC  GEDDES  TO  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  OF  THI 
AMERICAN  NAVY  AND  THE  COMRADESHIP  AND  COOPERATION  OF  THI 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty— the  same  position  in  Great  Britain  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States— accompanied  by  distinguished  British 
naval  officers,  visited  the  United  States  and  spent  some  days  in 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Operation*, 
and  other  naval  officers  charged  with  responsible  duties.  It  was  a 
helpful  conference  of  men  01  two  great  English-speaking  nations 
united  in  a  great  struggle.  It  was  carrying  on  the  same  interchange 
of  views  boguu  in  April,  1917,  when  British  and  French  Admirals  and 
naval  officials  in  Washington  agreed  to  the  fullest  and  heartiest 
cooperation  of  naval  effort  in  the  mutual  service  to  which  thoie 
countries  were  dedicated.  There  was  no  time  when  this  cooperation 
was  not  porfect  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
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.  s  of  conference  where  all  matters  were  discussed,  which  could  aid 


the  Airier  lean  naval  forces  abroad  and  our  mutual  gratification  in 
1  hearty  spirit  of  understanding  and  working  together  which 
iraeterfzed  the  men  of  the  navies  of  both  countries. 
The  statement  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  illustrates  the  estimate  well- 
ormecl  statesmen  placed  upon  our  American  ships  and  American 
iciency.  1  wish  to  emphasize  that.  It  illustrates  the  estimate 
iich  well-informed  British  statesmen  and  I  will  say  British  sailors, — 
because  I  talked  with  many  of  them  last  April  in  Great 
itian — placed  upon  our  American  ships  and  American  efficiency. 
w  statement  was  as  follows: 

In  spvaking  nt  the  United  State*  naval  forces  1  du  so  with  the  great  advantage  of 
\  in:r  :*4H'n  m  «st  of  them  personally  in  the  course  of  the  last  IS  months,  and  I  can 
a\rv  the  public  that  the  morale  and  efficiency  is  absolutely  on  the  top  line.  Not 
\\  i*  the  keennewi.  technical  skill,  and  organization  of  the  pers  mnel  truly  remark- 
\<-  but  further,  the  material  of  all  ships  and  their  equipment  is  of  the  highest 
n  loncv  and  latest  design 

Now.  this  is  the  statement  made  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
;  Great  Britain.    I  will  read  it  over  again: 

Nut  «»nly  is  the  keenness,  technical  skill,  and  organization  of  the  personnel  truly 
markablo.  but.  further,  the  material  of  all  ehips  and  their  equipment  is  of  the 
iLrhest  efficiency  and  latest  design.  What  applies  to  your  fighting  ships  applies 
^.  t  .  your  dep*»t  and  parent  ships,  and  I  think  I  may  say.  without  giving  offense 
i  the  great  naval  services  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  intermingling  and  coopera- 
\*'  w<»rkiii£  is  giving  opportunities,  which  both  services  are  taking,  of  picking  out 
xamples  of  the  best  for  adoption  in  and  by  the  other  service. 

1  arn.  of  curse,  unable  to  disclose  any  details  of  the  numbers  of  your  vessels  oper- 
tm«r  abroad,  but  with  the  [M?rmission  of  vour  Navy  Department  I  may  say  that 
Ion-  emprise  some  of  the  largest  capital  ships  as  well  as  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub- 
larines.  chasers,  and  many  types  of  aircraft. 

Taking  these  various  classes  in  turn.  1  would  like  first  of  all  to  show  you  that  vour 
.attlnships  are  working  with  our  own  Grand  Fleet  with  the  most  perfect  coordina- 
v<  n  and  efficiency — 

He  does  not  say  this  is  what  he  heard,  but  he  says  ''I  would  like 
.u  show  you  " — 

ind  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  arrival  when  they  first  joined 
to  with  our  own  Grand  Fleet,  and  was  able  to  make  a  signal  of  welcome  to  them  on 
i hat  occasion. 

As  Hoards  your  cruisers,  they  are  working  with  us  in  the  White  Sea.  North  Sea, 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  have  seen  them  and  admired  their  efficiencv 
in  all  these  places  It  is  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  gallant  destroyers,  working  with 
the  corresponding  forces  of  all  the  Allies,  that  the  success  of  the  convov  system  is 
•lu»v  It  is  the  convoy  system  which  balked  Germany  when  she  adopted  avowedly 
th<-  inhuman  and  ruthless  method  of  submarine  warfare,  considered  inconceivable 
and  contrary  t  »  all  the  traditions  of  the  sea  before  the  war.  but  which  we  now  accept 
as  one  of  the  outward  sums  of  the  devil  which  has  to  be  exorcised  before  Germany 
i>  fit  t  .  take  her  place  as  an  honorable  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  what- 
ever l  >rm  that  oft  -discussed  organization  may  finally  shape  itself.  Germany  reck- 
oned to  end  the  war  last  year  by  cutting  the  sea  c  unmunicati  ons  of  the  alliance 
and  by  the  reducti  >n  in  tonnage:  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  German  nation  with 
result  of  their  criminal  effort  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  convoy  system,  but  it 
\*  also  due  to  the  allied  efforts  to  trap  and  hunt  the  submarine  on  passage  and  to 
hamw  it  on  station,  and  these  two  functions  in  submarine  warfare  must  not  be 
<  nf'j^'d . 

The  ocean  convoy  is  primarily  a  defensive  organization,  and  secondarily  only  an 
offensive  organization.  Its  complement  in  this  new  form  of  naval  warfare  is  the 
hunting  flotilla  and  mine  field.  These  two  measures  must  be  carefully  balanced 
and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  demands  of  one  or  the  other  must  receive,  and  does 
receive,  the  most  urgent  consideration  and  ceaseless  care  and  adjustment  of  the  great 
QAval  officers  who  are  charged  with  that  responsibility.    At  the  present  moment  the 
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United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  become  the  main  base  of  supply  for  the  itili 
of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  insure  these  lines  of  communication  being  safeguarded 
kept  open,  very  efficient  naval  protection  is  required.  The  large  proportion  of  en- 
chant shipping  which  brings  these  supplies  must  necessarily  be  American  and  Briti-. . 
and  consequently  the  Anglo- American  zone  of  naval  operations — which  may  be  <->^ 
sidered  to  include  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  and  British  coastal  waters— is  theref  - 
the  area  with  which  we  are  most  vitally  concerned  at  the  present  moment,  thou, 
of  course,  the  American  and  British  forces  are  helping  to  police  the  trade  routes  of  ti> 
Mediterranean  also,  in  conjunction  with  our  French,  Italian,  Japanese,  and  Gr^i 
allies,  whose  work  and  cooperation  is  altogether  admirable.  I n  that  service  a  Bnunlu- 
naval  contingent  is  on  the  point  of  taking  part. 

Turning  now  to  your  destroyers,  I  know  that  you  all  appreciate  what  demand*  t-.- 
present  conditions  of  sea  warfare  impose  upon  this  type  of  craft.    Day  and  nt- ■ 
winter  and  summer,  they  scour  the  sea,  either  hunting  the  submarine  or  keeping  c-ar 
ful  watch  over  the  valuable  human  lives,  equipment,  and  transports  entrusted  H. 
their  care  to  escort.    I  have  both  traveled  in  and  been  escorted  by  American  destr 
ers  and  I  know  their  high  standard.    They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  fighting  streets: 
of  the  fleet,  and  together  with  the  cruisers  they  are  the  watch  dogs  of  the  allied  tr»  - 
and  terror  of  the  U-boat.    It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  strain  imposed  upon  -j>- 
vessels  and  their  crews  when  I  tell  you  that  each  American  destroyer  in  Europe*! 
waters  steams  between  4,000  and  5,000  miles  a  month.    For  hard  work,  const&L- 
vigilance,  and  almost  perpetual  discomfort  this  record  is  hard  to  beat,  even  in  ihi- 
great  war  of  universal  strain  and  hardship.    In  the  friendly  rivalry  which  exists 
British  destroyers  try  to  beat  it  and  yours  again  try  to  top  the  record. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  destroyers  applies  in  no  less  degree  to  your  submarines-- 

And  our  submarines  were  doing  very  good  work  across  the  sen 
and  chasers. 

And  our  chasers  were  sinking  enemy  submarines. 

Their  untiring  and  constant  harraasing  of  the  enemy  has  helped  to  bring  the  enear 
submarine  to  its  present  position,  in  which  we  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  now  hel., 
though  not  yet  mastered. 

This  was  in  October,  1918. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  these  words.  A  great  renewed  effort  on  Germany's  part  ? 
impending.  We  know  it  and  of  its  extent.  We  face  it  with  that  knowledge,  an: 
with  the  steadfast  courage  of  our  seamen  it  will  be  met. 

What  your  ships  of  all  classes  are  doim?  on  and  under  the  surface  your  aircraft  in  n- 
less  degree  are  accomplishing  in  their  own  element,  and  among  all  the  instrument*  o\ 
war  which  are  combining  to  make  the  life  of  the  undersea  pirates  intolerable,  the-, 
is  none  which  causes  them  greater  anxiety  and  discomfiture  than  the  constantly 
vigilant  aircraft. 

So  far  1  have  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  your  various  units  are  engaged  upon 
but  in  order  to  gauge  the  fruits  of  their  labors  just  bear  this  one  fact  in  mind.  Durir:. 
the  last  three  months  seven  American  soldiers  and  their  equipment  have  arrived  in 
Europe  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night,  and  their  maintenance  on  top  of  that 
That  is  the  formidable  fact  which  the  enemy  has  to  face,  and  that  is  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  sea  power  by  the  alliance,  to  which  the  American  naval  forces  are  so  abl 
contributing. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  American  shipbuilding  and  to  your  enterprise  that  you  ai> 
now  able  to  carry  more  than  half  of  these  troops  in  your  own  vessels  built  in  your 
own  country  and  manned  by  your  own  men.  Thanks  to  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  Allies,  who  with  a  skill,  unflinching  courage,  and  pertinacity  which  we  can  ri<  t 
adequately  extol,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  those  sea  communications  wither 
which  our  man  power,  our  munitions,  and  our  food  supplies  would  have  been  di* 
integrated  and  paralyzed. 

The  record  of  the  sealx>rne  traffic  of  the  alliances  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  value"! 
sea  power  about  which  your  great  naval  historian.  Rear  Admiral  Mahan,  wrote  so  em- 
phatically and  propheticallv,  but  this  result  has  only  l>een  sustained  by  the  splendii 
heroism  and  endurance  of  tne  seafaring  men,  whether  of  the  fighting  forces  or  of  the 
Mercantile  Marino. 

To  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  your  country  in  the  great  war  is  the  verv 
greatest  honor  and  pleasure  to  Vice  Admiral  Duff  and  myself  as  representing  th.- 
British  Hoard  of  Admiralty — 

'Phis  is  the  firrst  lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  rejoicing  in  the 
orious  thing  that  the  American  Navy  had  done.    This  was  the 
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t  of  October.  101S,  ubout.  He  came  about  the  last  of  September, 
vill  get  the  oxact  date. 

'Hie  Chairman.  This  is  the  entire  speech,  is  it.  that  he  made  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  left  out ! 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  certain.    (Continuing  reading  ] 

<  i  it .if*  an  added  pleasure  to  us  that  we  have  come  at  a  time  when  the  allied  forces 
?  winning  all  along  the  line,  and  when  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  sound  naval 
•at«*y  and  the  overwhelming  sea  power  of  the  allied  nations,  but  I  have  made  it 
e  keynote  of  all  my  policy  and  of  all  mv  advice  to  others  not  to  be  deluded  with 
>pt*s  of  an  early  peace,  but  to  prepare  for  an  ever-receding  duration  of  the  war. 
e  must  always' lie  prepared  for  two  years  more,  and  then  only 'shall  we  have  the 
ire  means  of  the  final  victory  in  our  hands. 

October,  1018,  this  was. 

1  can  not  close  this  very  brief  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  work  which  is  being 
n»lertaken  by  the  United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters  with- 
jt  expressing  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Navy  our  affection, 
i  many  case*  personal,  and  our  admiration  of  vour  officers  and  men  who  side  by  side 
ith  n»  and  the  other  Allies,  are  keeping  open  the  sea  communications  of  the  alliance; 
re  reducing  the  enemy's  fleets  to  impotence;  and  have  driven  his  commerce  from  the 
»as.  One  of  the  most  striking  visible  manifestations  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
he  unity  of  method  which  I  have  had  was  afforded  me  when  at  the  request  of  Admiral 
lenson  I  stepped  from  his  room  at  the  Xavy  Department  into  the  chart  room,  where 
he  great  charts  of  the  world  show  the  allied' naval  situation  at  a  glance. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  me  hero  in  Washington  to  auk  lor  explanation..  1  had  seen 
u«-h  a  chart  in  even-  detail  upon  the  walls  of  the  British  Admiralty  a  week  ago,  pos- 
ibly  a  month  before'  that  a  similar  one  on  the  walls  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine, 
ind  »me  month"  before  that  on  the  walk  in  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  allied  navies  are  at  home  and  welcoino  comrades  in  every 
>ther  admiralty.  None  of  the  navies  do  much  talking,  but  among  themselves  they 
alk  the  name  language.  They  share  the  same  danger*,  they  undertake  indiscrimi- 
nately the  same  responsibilities,  according  to  the  whole  power  behind  the  controlling 
rhief  of  staff  in  each  country.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  British  Navy  has 
escorted  oversea*  to  and  from  all  theaters  of  war  some  lfi.OOO.OOO  men  belonging  to  the 
crtnies  of  the  British  Empire— 

Most  of  them  were  escorted  only  across  the  English  Channel,  a  run 
of  an  hour  or  two — 

and  the  loss  has  been  one-thousandth  part  of  a  man  per  hundred  carried,  from  all 
causes — marine  risk-*  or  enemy  action-  and  it  is  our  purpose  and  our  pride  to  main- 
lain  and  reduce  that  percentage  in  the  °reat  flow  of  your  manhood  across  the  Atlantic. 
You  have  had  losses  at  sea.  and  you  will  have  more  losses  at  sea.  I  know  that  they 
will  be  faced  with  the  fortitude  shown  by  all  the  Allies  in  this  great  struijele  or  right 
against  the  wrong  and  based  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  inflexibility  of  the 
allied  purpose 

I  venture  the.  opinion  that  when  the  history  of  this  war  is  written  there  will  be  no 
more  glorious  page  in  that  history  than  the  one  which  tells  much  that  to-day  can  not 
be  told  of  the  work  done,  the  dangers  faced,  and  the  privations  endured  by  your 
Navy  in  common  with  the  navies  of  your  cobelligerents,  and  there  will  be  no  greater 
manifestation  of  the  overwhelming  imjwrtance  ot  sea  power  in  a  fight  such  a^  this  has 
been.  In  that  manifestation  the  great  American  Navy—  the  third  largest  in  the 
world— played  a  highly  honorably  and  increasingly  important  part,  and  it  ha*  been 
to  myself  and  Admiral*  Dun*  a  great  honor  to  confer  in  person  with  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Xavy  Department. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  statement  Sir  Eric  Getldes  on 
October  7  received  the  Washington  correspondents  and  gave  them 
the  following  statement  for  publication: 

My  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  company  with  Vice  Admiral  Duff,  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  naval  staff  of  the  Admiralty  is  in  response  to  a  mo*t  cordial 
invitation  extended  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Daniels 
intimated  to  me  recently  that  a  visit  of  representatives  of  the  British  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty to  discuss  c  ertain  matters  concerning  the  naval  situation  would  be  very  wel- 
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come  to  the  Xavy  Dej>artmont  and  himself,  and  it  is  in  thiH  capacity  and  for  thi-  ;.;< 
)h»*<?  that  we  have  come  over. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  the  groat  advantage  of  receiving  in  our  country  •  t 
gushed  I  nited  States  naval  officers  and  high  ofliciaK  and  we  know  how  valuaM  y 
these  opportunities  of  close  consultation.  Jt  is,  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  i>  v. 
a  source  of  keen  satisfaction  to  have  been  invited  to  visit  your  country  and  >->.:m 
with  your  administration. 

Personally  I  have  the  added  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  V: 
States  of  America,  where  as  a  young  man  I  spent  some  strenuous  years  learning  luu  v 
and  railway  work  and  making  many  good  friends. 

F«»r  the  last  IK  months  we  on  our 'side  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  your  Ny 
at  work,  and  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  Royal  Xavy  and  the  I'rr- 
Nation.  Imt  of  the  wh'Oe  of  the  Allies  when  I  say  that  your  sailors,  no  hw  than 
gallant  troops,  have  won  our  deepest  admiration. 

Seamanship,  technical  skill,  endurance,  ingenuity,  and  good  fellowship  a  1 
those  we  know  we  could  expect  from  the  Tinted  States  Xavy.  and  it  is  thost- 
qualities  in  a  degree  far  exceeding  our  anticipations  which  have  endeared  your  oft. 
and  in. -n  to  us  all  and  have  brought  about  that  complete  unity  of  spirit  and  our.  - 
between  the  two  great  navies  to  which  the  present  visit  of  the  Board  of  Adrm-J 
bears  testimony. 

The  dauntless  determination  which  the  United  States  has  displayed  in  creatm- 
huge  trained  body  of  seamen  out  of  landsmen  is  one  of  the  most  striking  accompli : 
ments  <  f  the  war.  Had  it  not  been  effectively  done  one  would  have  thought  it  :, 
possible,  and  words  fail  me  to  express  our  admiration  of  this  feat  und^rtak^n 
accomplished  by  your  Xavy  Department,  of  which  Mr.  Secretary  Daniels  is  thf  <:■, 
chief. 

The  kindness  of  the  invitation  and  the  cordial  and  hospitable  welcome  of  the  Pr>s 
dent.  Mr  Lansing.  Mr.  Daniels.  Admiral  Denson,  and  all  other  representatives  <■!  j 
great  country  whom  we  have  met  has  touched  us  deeply,  and  my  colleague  \\-< 
Admiral  Duff  ami  all  of  our  party  most  gratefully  acknowledge  it. 

This  statement  does  more  than  attest  appreciation ;  it  shows  t!,< 
close  and  friendly  cooperation,  which  began  when  the  United  Stain 
entered  the  World  War,  existing  between  the  navies  of  the  two  gresi 
English-speaking  nations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  America! 
Navy,  but  it  does  not  especially  deal,  apparently,  with  the  first  *p 
months  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  rule  <■■ 
the  committee  is  that  I  shall  finish  my  statement  without  inter 
ruption. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  If  then 
i9  anything  more  which  is  not  included  in  the  statement  here,  I  wist 
you  would  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will.  I  think  it  is  all  there,  but  if  it  is  nob 
I  will  put  it  in. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  INSISTENCE  VPON  NEW  AND  BOLD  PLANS  OF  N.WaI 

WARFARE. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  naval  prepared 
ness  was  expressed  more  than  a  year  before  we  entered  the  war  in ; 
single  sentence  by  President  Wilson,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  th< 
Navy,  when  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  1916,  in  a  speech  at  St.  Loui> 
he  declared : 

There  is  no  other  navy  in  the  world  that  has  to  cover  so  great  an  area  of  defence* 
the  American  Navy,  and  it  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  he  incomparably  the  ni^t 
adequate  Navy  in  the  world. 

This  was  the  public  declaration  of  a  policy  which,  with  the  approve 
of  the  President,  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  Navy  Department 
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«*r  conference  with  the  President,  six  months  before  the  above  deela- 
H>n  was  made.  In  July.  101.5,  I  had  directed  the  General  Board 
make  a  study  and  to  exoress  its  opinion  to  the  department  "as  to 
at  the  Navy  must  be  in  the  future  in  order  to  stand  upon  an 
iiiiHty  with  the  most  efficient  and  most  practicably  serviceable," 
(1  to  submit  — 

r  «rram  *  *  *  formulated  in  the  most  definite  terms  *  *  *  planned  for  a 
>i*tent  and  progressive  development  of  this  grut  defensive  arm  of  the  Nation. 

"  n  compliance  with  this  order,  the  General  Board  laid  down  this 

hrv: 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  he  equal  to  the  most  powerful 
intained  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  should  he  gradually  inc  reased 
this  point  by  such  a  rate  of  development  year  hy  year  as  may  he  permitted  by  the 
\hties  of  the  country,  but  the  limit  above  defined  should  be  attained  not  later  than 

As  a  matTer  of  fact,  T  may  say  in  parentheses  that  the  program 
ready  authorized  and  being  carried  out  will  give  us  such  a  Xavy 
•fore  1925;  in  fact,  it  is  already  authorized  and  recommended 
v  ;he  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  and  the  General  Roard. 

The  Chairman.  7t  is  not  already  authorized  by  Congress* 

Secretary  Daniels.  r  say  it  is  already  authorized  and  recommended 
v  the  General  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Congress 
as  not  yet  authorized  it.  but  )  hope  it  will. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  on  December  1 1 
»  began  the  report  with  these  words: 

1  feel  it  my  duty  to  urge  above  everything  else  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  by 
-•ogres*1  of  a  continuing  program  of  construction. 

And  added: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  re|*>rt  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  plan  is  submitted  which 
^>\ers  not  ouly  the  necessities  of  the  immediate  future,  but  has  t>een  extended  to 
-over  a  period  "of  five  years.  Planning  to-day  what  we  will  In'gin  to-morrow  in  order 
«•  have  it  completed  in  the  future  is  the  essence  of  all  true  preparedness. 

I  foresaw  in  191o  the  necessity  of  action  to  save  the  waste  of  war, 
ind  said  in  that  report : 

Nothing  is  to  t>e  gained  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  haste  of 
ihn-atened  war  or  in  the  panic  of  actual  war. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Xavy  Department  long  before 
war  was  declared  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  preparedness  and 
was  taking  every  step  toward  that  end. 

In  his  message  which  he  read  to  Congress  and  emphasized,  President 
Wilson  said  of  the  continuing  program  (December,  1015): 

The  ppisrram  which  will  be  laid  l>efore  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  *  *  * 
involves  only  a  shortening  of  the  time  within  which  plans  long  matured  shall  be  carried 
<mt;  but  it  "does  make  definite  and  explicit  a  program  which  has  heretofore  been 
<>nly  implicit,  held  in  the  minds  of  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  and  disclosed 
in  the  dehates  of  the  two  Houses  but  nowhere  formulated  or  formally  adopted.  It 
•^•ms  to  me  very  clear  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  i»f  the  country  for  the  < 'undress, 
t-  adopt  a  comprehensive  plan  for  put  ling  the  Navy  upon  a  final  footing  of  strength 
and  efficiency  and  to  press  that  plan  to  completion  within  the  next  five  years.  We 
havf  always  looked  to  the  Navy  of  the  country  a.*  our  first  and  chief  line  of  defense; 

have  always  «een  it  to  be  our  manifest  course  of  prudence  to  be  strong  on  the  seas. 
Yku-  hy  year  we  have  l>een  creating  a  Navy  which  now  ranks  very  high  indeed  among 
the  navies  of  the  maritime  nation.-. 
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Then  the  President,  after  detailing  the  size  and  power  of 
when  the  program  proposed  should  be  completed,  conclude 
dress  delivered  in  person  to  Congress  with  tnese  words: 

This  would  be  a  Navy  fitted  to  our  needs  and  worthy  of  our  traditions. 

On  October  7,  1915, 1  directed  the  General  Board  to  prej>* 

a  building  program  for  the  Navy  that  will  continue  over  a  periof  of  five  yoa 
expenditure  of  about  $100,000,600  each  year  for  five  years,  on  new  coostru 

In  compliance  with  that  direction  the  General  Board  m;  j  < 
mendations  for  a  building  program  practically  as  embodic 
act  of  August  29,  1916. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  recommendation,  wrii« 
with  my  letter  to  the  General  Board  in  July,  1915,  and  -witl 
plicit  direction  to  the  General  Board,  of  October,  1915.  I  xnt 
changes  from  their  recommendation  in  my  estimates  to  C 
asking  for  15  fleet  submarines,  whereas  tne  General  Boor 
for  9,  and  for  85  coast  submarines  against  the  58  recommende 
General  Board.  My  total  was  $502,482,214  as  against  the 
Board's  estimate  of  $499,876,000,  a  very  slight  difference 
matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  construction, 
gram  when  completed  will  cost  nearer  $800,000,000  than 
mated  $500,000,000. 

Approving  my  suggestion  of  a  continuing  program,  the 
Board  said  (see  report  of  1915) : 

5.  The  General  Board  is  convinced  of  the  great  advantages,  both  mil: 
economic,  which  will  follow  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  general  principle  o 
ing  program  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
tration  has  decided  to  present  to  Congress  a  continuing  shipbuilding  progi 
one  hand  a  continuing  program  enables  the  Navy  Department  to  plan  wit 
foresight  than  is  possible  with  an  annual  noncontinuing  program.  The 
end  to  be  reached  at  the  close  of  such  a  period  is  thus  made  clearly  evident  by  i 
Department  to  Congress  and  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  degree  of 
security  is  offered  the  industries  of  the  country  by  the  foreknowledge  which  t 
obtain  as  to  probable  naval  expenditures.  This  will  encourage  them  to  in  vet 
in  enlarging  their  plants  for  naval  shipbuilding  and  all  its  allied  industries, 
same  time  strong  probability  of  continued  work  throughout  the  period  of  the  ] 
will  tend  to  reduce  contract  prices. 

After  careful  consideration,  Congress  approved  my  recotm 
tion,  which  the  President  had  urged,  and  the  hill  of  August  29 
which,  by  comparison  made  all  former  naval  bills  look  small  i 
provided  for  building  156  fighting  ships,  including  battle  c 
(never  before  authorized  by  Congress),  an  increase  of  23,20( 
with  the  additional  authoritv,  in  case  of  u emergency,"  for  the 
dent  to  enlist  22,300  more.  The  previous  authorized  enlisted  s t 
was  51,500  in  contrast  with  the  97,000  men  authorized  by  the 
August  29,  1916.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Congress  coop 
in  this  great  epoch-making  measure.  I  will  say  to  you  frankly 
ever,  that  nothing  but  the  policy  enunciated  by  President  Wils 
the  3d  of  Fobruary,  1916,  for  "incomparablv  the  most  adt 
Navy  in  the  world"  and  his  strong  plea  for  the  department's  pro 
made  possible  the  great  forward  step  in  naval  progress  contair 
that  bill. 

This  vision  of  the  President  established  the  fact  that  he  ^ 
advance  of  some  naval  officers  vocal  now,  but  silent  then.  It  i; 
also  that  when  war  was  declared  the  President  sensed  better  tha 
naval  expert  across  the  seas  the  necessity  for  a  bold  and  audt 
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an  oF  naval  warfare.  He  was  the  first  to  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
.i"  convoy  svstom.  which  he  suggested  even  before  we  entered  the 
ttr.     Lon<;  before  any  naval  authority  abroad  had  approved  the 

en  of  the  harragc.  which  was  placed  across  the  North  Sea.  the  Presi- 
•nt  sensed  the  futility — the  utter  futility — of  depending  solely  upon 
.lrsuing  the  submarines  all  over  the  ocean,  and  declared  the  logical 
lea  was  to  shut  them  up  in  their  nests.  His  leadership  for  the  hold 
\u\  vigorous  policy  adopted  by  the  department,  communicated  to 
10  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  time  to  time  even  before  the  United 
tates  entered  the  war,  and  during  its  continuance,  was  set  forth  in 

notable  address  made  to  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  assembled 
n  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Pntnsylratiia,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  at 
"orktown.  Va..  in  the  summer  of  1017.  It  was  an  intimate  talk 
nd  an  inspiring  challenge  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  by 
xtraordinary  methods,  because,  as  the  President  said  in  that  speech, 

Nobodv  ever  before  fought  a  war  like  this."  and  "somebody  has 
:«»t  to  think  out  a  way  not  only  to  fight  the  submarine,  but  to  do 
ometbins  different  from  what  we  are  doing."  President  Wilson 
minsclocf  them — that  is,  I  mean  the  naval  officers  present,  all  of 
hem  in  the  fleet — to  "throw  traditions  to  the  wind."  pointing  out 
he  fatal  defect  in  the  defensive  warfare  being  conducted  against  sul>- 
uarines.  And  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  most  important 
itterance  about  naval  policy  before  or  during  or  since  the  war.  Said 
L\ie  President: 

\\>  are  hunting  hornets  all  over  the  farm  and  letting  the  nest  alone.  None  of  us 
ktv-ws  h.iw  to  g>  to  the  nest  and  crush  it.  and  yet  I  despair  of  hunting  for  hornets  all 
■  ■ver  the  sea  when  I  know  where  the  nre*t  is.  and  I  know  that  the  nest  is  breeding 
hornets  as  fast  as  I  can  find  them.  I  am  willing  for  my  part,  and  I  know  you  are  will- 
in?.  fi>r  I  km>w  the  stuff  v>u  are  made  of — I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  half  the  navy  fireat 
Hritiin  and  we  together  have  to  crush  that  nest,  because  if  we  crush  it  the  war  is  won. 

To  that  company,  upon  whom  he  depended  for  bold  action,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  frankly  declared: 

Every  time  we  have  suggested  anything  ti»  the  British  Admiralty  the  reply  has 
r.»me  back  that  virtually  amounted  to  this,  that  it  had  never  been  done  in  that  way. 
and  I  felt  like  saying:  "Well,  nothing  was  ever  done  s>  systematically  as  nothing 'is 
being  d  »ne  now.'' 

*  •»*»*» 

Therefore.  1  should  like  to  see  something  unusual  happen,  something  that  never 
^au*  done  before.    There  is  no  other  way  to  win. 

♦  *#»«** 

And  the  history  of  the  war  shows  that  he  was  a  prophet. 

Continuing  in  that  speech  the  advocacy  of  the  kind  of  daring  naval 
warfare  that  made  Nelson  and  John  Paul  Jones  and  Farragut  vic- 
torious naval  commanders.  President  Wilson  went  on  to  utter  this 
c  >unsel  of  daring  and  victory: 

I  have  several  times  ventured  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the  men  about  me  in  both 
arms  of  the  service:  "*  Please  leave  out  of  your  vocabulary  altogether  the  word  '  prudent. ' 
IV>  not  stop  to  think  about  what  is  prudent  for  a  moment.  Do  the  thing  that  is  auda- 
cious to  the  utmost  point  of  risk  and  daring,  because  that  is  exactly  the  thing  that  the 
"t her  side  does  not  understand,  and  you  will  win  by  the  audacity  of  method  when  you 
can  not  win  by  circumspection  and  prudence." 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  address  of  President  Wilson, 
never  before  made  public,  delivered  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
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Peiinsi/lvtima  to  the  commander  in  chief  (Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo 
and  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  August  11,  1917: 

Admiral  Mayo  and  gentlemen.  1  have  not  come  here  with  malice  prepense  to  mak*  i 
speech,  but  I  nave  come  here  to  have  a  look  at  you  and  to  say  some  things  that  perhar^ 
may  be  intimately  said  and.  even  though  the  company  is  large,  said  in  confidence 
Of  course,  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  modern  time  is  extraordinary  and  I  feel  that 
just  because  the  circumstances  are  extraordinary  there  is  an  opportunity  to  see  to  it 
that  the  action  is  extraordinary.  One  of  the  deprivations  which  any  man  in  a u thorn > 
experiences  is  that  he  can  not  come  into  constant  and  intimate  touch  with  the  nu  r. 
with  whom  he  is  associated  and  necessarily  associated  in  action. 

Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  contact  with  young  men,  and,  though  1  would  not 
admit  it  to  them  at  the  time,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  from  them  than  they  e  v»  r 
learned  from  me.    I  have  had  most  of  my  thinking  stimulated  by  questions  Inung  put 
to  me  which  I  could  not  answer,  and  I  have  bad  a  great  manv  of  my  preconceived  con- 
ceptions absolutely  destroyed  by  men  who  had  not  g^iven  fialf  the  study  to  the  su^> 
ject  that  I  myself  had  given.    Tne  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  almost  every  profession  a 
pushed  forward  by  the  men  who  do  not  belong  to  it  and  know  nothing  about  it.  becau** 
they  ask  the  ignorant  questions  which  it  would  not  occur  to  the  professional  man  t-> 
ask  at  all;  he  supposes  that  they  have  been  answered,  whereas  it  may  be  that  most  <a 
them  had  not  been  answered  at  all.    The  naivete  of  the  point  of  view,  the  whole 
approach  of  the  mind  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  creates  an  entirely 
different  atmosphere.    There  is  many  a  question  asked  you  about  the  Navy  whicc 
seems  to  you  so  simple-minded  when  you  hear  it  that  you  laugh,  and  then  you  find 
vou  can  not  answer  it.    It  never  occurred  to  you  that  anybody  could  ask  that  question 
before,  it  is  so  simple. 

Now,  the  point  that  is  constantly  in  my  mind,  gentlemen,  is  this:  This  is  an  unpre- 
cedented war  and ,  therefore,  it  is  a  war  in  one  sense  for  amateurs.  Nobody  ever  before 
conducted  a  war  like  this  and  therefore  nobody  can  pretend  to  be  a  professional  in  a 
war  like  this.  Here  are  two  great  navies,  not  to  speak  of  the  others  associated  with  u*. 
our  own  and  the  British,  outnumbering  by  a  very  great  margin  the  Navy  to  which  we 
are  opposed  and  yet  casting  about  for  a  way  in  which  to  use  our  superiority  and  our 
strength,  l>ecause  of  the  novelty  of  the  instruments  used,  because  of  the  unprecedented 
character  of  the  war;  because,  as  I  said  just  now,  nobody  ever  before  fought  a  war  like 
this,  in  the  way  that  this  is  being  fought  at  sea.  or  on  land  either,  for  that  mattet. 

The  experienced  soldier — experienced  in  previous  wars — is  a  back  number  so  far 
as  his  experience  is  concerned;  not  so  far  as  his  intelligence  is  concerned.  His  expe- 
rience does  not  count,  because  he  never  fought  a  war  as  this  is  being  fought,  and  there- 
fore he  is  an  amateur  along  with  the  rest  of  us.  Now,  somebody  has  got  to  think  this 
war  out.  Somebody  has  got  to  think  out  the  way  not  only  to  fight  the  submarine, 
but  to  do  something  different  from  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  hunting  hornets  all  over  the  farm  and  letting  the  nest  alone.  None  of  us 
knows  how  to  go  to  the  nest  and  crush  it,  and  yet  I  despair  of  hunting  for  hornets  all 
over  the  sea  when  I  know  where  the  nest  is  and  know  that  the  nest  is  breeding  hornets 
as  fast  as  I  can  find  them.  I  am  willing  for  my  part,  and  I  know  you  are  willing, 
because  I  know  the  stuff  you  are  made  of — I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  half  the  Navy 
Great  Britain  and  we  together  have  to  crush  that  nest,  because  if  we  crush  it,  the  war 
is  won.  I  have  come  here  to  say  that  I  do  not  care  where  it  comes  from,  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  comes  from  the  youngest  officer  or  the  oldest,  but  I  want  the  officers  of  thia 
Navy  to  have  the  distinction  of  saying  how  this  war  is  going  to  be  won. 

And  we  had  it,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  wish  you  would  put  that  down. 
He  said : 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  comes  from  the  youngest  officer  or  the  oldest,  but  I  want  the 
officers  of  this  Navy  to  have  the  distinction  of  saying  how  thiB  war  is  going  to  bo  won. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  in  August,  1917;  and  when  we 
completed  the  barrage,  when  we  proposed  the  barrage — the  American 
naval  officers  had  the  honor  of  saying  how  this  war  should  be  won 
90  far  as  the  naval  contribution  was  concerned.  But  of  course  the 
war  was  won  in  France.    [Continuing  reading:] 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  I  have  just  been  talking  over  plans  for  putting  the 
planning  machinery  of  the  Navy  at  the  disposal  of  the  brains  of  the  Navy  and  not 
stopping  to  ask  what  rank  that  brains  has,  because,  as  1  have  said  before  and  want  to 
repeat,  so  far  as  experience  in  this  kind  of  war  is  concerned,  we  are  all  of  the  same  rank. 
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n<.(  saying  that  I  do  not  expect  the  admirals  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  but  I  am  saying 
1 1  I  -wrant  the  youngest  and  most  modest  youngster  in  the  service  to  tell  us  what  we 
*ht  to  do  if  he  kn<»w8  what  it  is.    Now.  I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  that, 
any  sacrifice  of  time  or  anything  else.    I  am  ready  to  put  myself  at  the  disposal 
>-  officer  in  the  Navy  who  thinks  he  knows  how  to  run  this  war.    I  will  not  under- 
to  tell  you  whether  he  does  or  not,  because  I  know  that  I  do  not,  but  I  will 
«i«*rtake  to  put  him  in  communication  with  those  who  can  find  out  whether  his 
-u.  will  work  or  not.    I  have  the  authority  to  do  that  and  I  will  do  it  with  the  greatest 
■asurt*. 

►  that  the  idea  that  is  in  my  mind  all  the  time  is  that  we  are  comrades  in  this  thing, 
talking  the  other  day  with  some  commercial  men  about  certain  questions  which 
•me-d  to  affect  their  material  interest  in  this  war,  and  I  said,  "I  can't  imagine  a  man 
i-o Icing  about  those  things.    If  we  don't  win  this  war,  your  material  interest  won't 
*ke  any  difference.    The  prices  you  are  charging  are  a  matter  of  indifference  with 
^rarti  to  the  results  of  this  war,  because  if  we  don't  win  it  you  will  not  have  the  chance 

•  'lrarjpe  any  prices,  and  I  can't  imagine  a  man  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 

•  rl<l  sitting  a«»wn  and  thinking  about  his  own  interest  or  the  interest  of  anybody 
*rs*»nally  associated  with  him  as  compared  with  the  interest  of  the  world."    I  can 

•  t  say  it  too  often  to  any  audience;  we  are  6ghting  a  thing,  not  a  people.  The  most 
itrao'rtiianry  circumstance  of  modern  history  is  the  way  in  which  the  German  peo- 
i*-*  Have  been  subordinated  to  the  German  svstem  of  authority,  and  how  they  have 

oepted  their  thinking  from  authority  as  well  as  their  action  from  authority.  Now, 
<io  not  intend  to  let  that  method  of  action  and  of  thinking  be  imposed  upon  the 
■st  of  the  world  Knowing  as  some  of  us  do  the  fine  quality  of  the  German  people, 
f  are  anrry  that  it  was  ever  imposed  upon  them  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  that  tney 
uve  their  glad  emancipation,  but  we  intend  to  see  to  it  that  no  other  people  suffers  a 
.ke  limitation  and  subordination.  We  went  into  this  war  because  this  system 
'uehed  us.  These  people  that  stripped  at  nothing,  paid  no  attention  to  our  rights, 
estroved  the  lives  of  our  people,  invaded  the  dignity  of  our  sovereignty,  tried  to 
lake  interest  against  us  in  the  minds  of  our  own  people,  and  the  thing  was  intolerable. 
Ve  had  to  strike,  but  thank  God  we  were  striking  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  every- 
h  *iy  else  that  loves  liberty  under  God's  heaven,  and  therefore  we  are  in  some  peculiar 
«-rL*e  the  trustees  of  liberty. 

I  wish  that  I  could  think  and  had  the  brains  to  think  in  the  terras  of  marine  war- 
are,  because  I  would  feel  then  that  I  was  figuring  out  the  future  history  of  the  political 
reedom  of  mankind.    I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  look  at  the  flag  of  the  United 

tates  and  fail  having  his  mind  crowded  with  reminiscences  of  the  number  of  un- 
selfish men,  seeking  no  object  of  their  own,  the  advantage  of  no  dynasty,  the  advantage 
m  no  group  of  privileged  people,  but  the  advantage  of  his  fellowmen,  who  have  died 
under  the  folds  of  that  beautiful  emblem.  I  wonder  if  men  who  do  die  under  it 
realize  the  distinction  they  have.  There  is  no  comparison  between  dying  in  your 
tx>ri  in  quiet  time  for  nothing  in  particular  and  dying  under  that  emblem  of  the  might 
and  destiny  and  pride  of  a  great  free  people.  There  is  distinction  in  the  privilege, 
and  I  for  my  part  am  sorry  to  play  so  peaceful  a  part  in  the  business  as  I  myself  am 
obliged  to  play;  and  I  conceive  it  a  privilege  to  come  and  look  at  you  men  who  have 
the  other  tning  to  do  and  ask  you  to  come  and  tell  me  or  tell  anybody  you  want  to 
tell  how  this  thing  can  be  better  done;  and  we  will  thank  God  that  we  have  got  men 
of  originative  brains  among  us. 

And  I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that  we  did  have  the  men  of  originat- 
ive brains,  and  in  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington  the  greatest 
constructive  movement  of  the  war  was  originated  and  carried  out, 
mainly  by  the  American  Navy  [continuing  reading]: 

We  have  got  to  throw  tradition  to  the  wind. 

Xo,  as  I  nave  said,  gentlemen,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  that  I  say  here 
will  be  repeated,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to  say  this:  Every  time  we  have  suggested 
anything  to  the  British  Admiralty  the  reply  has  come  back  that  virtually  amounted 
to  this,  that  it  had  never  been  done  that  way,  and  I  felt  like  saying,  "Well,  nothing 
was  ever  done  so  systematically  as  nothing  is  being  done  now."'  Therefore,  I  should 
like  to  see  something  unusual  happen;  something  that  was  never  done  before;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  things  that  are  being  done  to  you  were  never  done  before,  don't  you 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  trv  something  that  was  never  done  before  against  those  who 
are  doing  them  to  you?  There  is  no  other  way  to  win,  and  the  whole  principle  of 
thin  war  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  hearten  and  stimulate  America.  America 
has  alwavs  boasted  that  she  could  find  men  to  do  anything.  She  is  the  prize  amateur 
nation  s»\  the  world.    Germany  is  the  prize  professional  nation  of  the  world.  Now, 
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when  it  comes  to  doing  new  things  and  doing  them  well,  I  will  back: 
against  the  professional  every  time,  because  the  professional  does  it  out 
and  the  amateur  does  it  with  his  eyes  open  upon  a  new  world  and  with 
circumstances.   He  knows  so  little  about  it  that  he  is  fool  enough  to  t 
thing.   The  men  that  do  not  know  the  danger  are  the  rashest  men,  and 
oral  times  ventured  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the  men  about  me  in  botli 
service:  "Please  leave  out  of  your  vocabulary  altogether  the  word  *pri 
not  stop  to  think  about  what  is  prudent  for  a  moment.   Do  the  tHi 
audacious  to  the  utmost  point  of  risk  and  daring,  because  that  is  exact  J 
that  the  other  side  does  not  understand,  and  you  will  win  by  the  audacity 
when  you  can  not  win  by  circumspection  and  prudence."   I  think  tlit 
willing*  ears  to  hear  tliis  in  the  American  Navy  and  the  American  Art 
that  is  the  kind  of  folks  we  are.    We  get  tired  of  the  old  ways  and  covet  tli 

So,  gentlemen,  besides  coming  down  here  to  give  you  my  personal  gr&c 
say  how  absolutely  I  rely  on  you  and  believe  in  you,  depend  on  you  for  br 
as  training  and  courage  "and  discipline.  You  are  doing  your  job  admiral 
that  you  have  been  taught  to  do;  now  let  us  do  something  that  we  were  n « 
to  do  and  do  it  just  as  well  as  we  are  doing  the  older  and  more  habit  ual  thi. 
not  let  anybodv  ever  put  one  thought  of  discouragement  into  your  mindn 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  I  su 
have  to  vary  the  tune  from  time  to  time  just  to  relieve  their  minds,  but  eve; 
then  a  wave  of  the  most  absurd  discouragement  and  pessimism  goes  tl 
country  and  we  hear  nothing  except  of  the  unusual  advantages  and  equi] 
sagacity  and  preparation  and  all  the  other  wonderful  things  of  the  German 
Navy.  My  comment  is  always  the  very  familiar  comment,  "  Rats.  "  The? 
ing  under  infinite  disadvantages.  They  not  only  have  no  more  brains  thai 
but  they  have  a  different  and  less  serviceable  kind  of  brains  than  we  have, 
use  the  brains  we  have  got.  I  am  not  discouraged  for  a  moment,  particular 
we  have  not  even  begun  and,  without  Baying  anything  in  disparagement  of  i 
whom  we  are  associated  in  the  war,  I  do  expect  things  to  begin  when  we 
they  do  not,  American  history  will  have  changed  its  course;  th  e  American 
Navy  will  have  changed  their  character.  There  will  have  to  come  a  new 
into  a  service  which  does  not  do  new  and  audacious  and  successful  things. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  given  me  this  opportunity  to  ae 
I  hope  you  will  also  give  me  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  each  one  o 
you  ever  want  me  again  for  anything  in  particular — because  I  am  a  busy 
can  not  come  for  anything  that  is  not  particular — send  for  me  and  1  will  cc 

THE  NORTH  SEA  MINE  BARRAGE. 

The  groat  mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea,  stretching  fr 
Orkney  Islands  230  miles  to  Norway,  was  the  most  affective  i 
that  could  have  been  adopted  to  curb  the  submarines.  Rear  J 
Strauss,  who  commanded  the  American  Mine  Forces  which 
per  cent  of  that  barrage,  and  knows  more  about  its  effectivene 
any  other  officer  who  has  testified  before  this  committee,  U 
that  if  the  northern  barrage  and  the  barrage  across  the  Sti 
Dover  had  been  fully  completed  as  we  planned,  *'  it  would  havt 
the  submarine  menace,  so  far  as  submarines  going  from  the 
Sea  into  the  broad  Atlantic  was  concerned,''  and  that  the  buil< 
the  mine  barriers  across  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  for 
we  were  preparing  mines  and  material,  ''would  have  actually 
the  submarine  operations." 

If  this  mine  barrage,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  been  laid  in  1917,  i 
of  in  1918,  it  would  nave  done  more  than  all  the  other  measur 
together  to  curb  the  submarines.  Millions  of  tons  of  shipping 
have  been  saved,  and  with  the  other  barrages  laid,  the  G 
U-boat  warfare  would  have  been  ended.  How  much  valuabh 
ping,  how  many  lives,  how  many  billions  of  dollars  were  lost  I 
delay  in  adopting  the  Navy  Department's  mine-barrage  plans,  I 
you  to  estimate. 
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Six  months  elapsed  before  we  secured  the  British  Admiralty 
•s*»nt  to  our  plan  for  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage.  The  Bureau  of 
ni  nance  submitted  its  memorandum  outlining  the  plan  on  April 
V  MM 7.  nine  days  after  we  declared  war,  and  a  cablegram  was  at 
nee  sent  Admiral  Sims  asking  if  it  was  not  practicable  to  blockade 
ic  German  coast  and  prevent  the  ingress  and  egress  of  submarines, 
t  whs.  as  Admiral  Strauss  told  you,  not  until  October  23  -the  propo- 
tion  having  been  put  April  3.  1917 — that  the  Admiralty  finally 
\pressed  its  approval  of  the  scheme. 

SIMS  OPPOSED  AND  DISCOURAGED  THE  PROJECT.  i 

Admiral  Sims  had.  from  the  beginning,  declared  such  a  project 
-npractioable.  had  rejected  for  months  every  plan  of  the  kind  we 
-rnposed,  and  even  in  the  allied  naval  conference  of  September  4 
ml  5.  at  which  the  detailed  plans  carried  over  by  Admiral  Mayo 
rere  presented  and  given  favorable  consideration,  he  was  still  express- 
ng  his  opposition  and  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness.  In  the  account 
f  the  proceedings  of  that  conference,  at  which  the  barrage  plan  was 
•resented  for  discussion,  Admiral  Sims  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  must  be  MiHitwful  completely  or  it  is  not  successful  at  all.  Either  the  barrage 
-  «ucc«wful  absolutely  or  it  Tails  absolutely. 

This  was  in  September,  1917,  live  months  after  we  had  proposed 
he  project,  and  in  the  conference  at  which  the  British  were  giving 
avorable  consideration  to  it.  In  his  testimony  before  this  committee 
Vilmiral  Sims  has  devoted  thousands  of  words  to  an  attempt  to 
wplain  away  his  opposition  to  this  barrage.  But  the  officials  of  the 
Vavy  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  know,  and  the 
records  show,  that  no  one  did  so  much  to  discourage  and  delay  the 
plan,  and  no  one  was  so  active  in  his  opposition,  as  was  Sims  himself. 

MMS  TRIES  TO  ROB  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  OF  ITS  JUST  DUES  AND 
GIVE  BRITISH  CREDIT  FOR  BARRAGE  PLAN. 

Though  the  plan  of  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage  originated  in  the 
Navy  Department,  was  proposed  and  urged  by  us  for  half  a  year 
before  we  could  induce  tfie  British  Admiralty  to  approve  it,  though 
four-fifths  of  it  was  composed  of  American  mines  designed  and  con- 
structed in  America,  transported  3,400  miles  overseas,  and  laid  by 
American  vessels,  Admiral  Sims  attempted  to  rob  America  and  the 
Tinted  States  Navy  of  the  credit  for  initiating  this  great  achieve- 
ment and  to  give  you  the  impression  that  it  was  a  British  plan 
which  our  Navy  merely  assisted  in  carrying  out. 

Admiral  Sims  told  you  that  the  plan  for  the  North  Sea  mine  bar- 
rage whs  drawn  up  and  proposed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  he 
actually  declared  that  the  plan  was  "held  up  for  discussion  to  see 
whether  the  American  Navy  Department  would  ag;rce  to  the  laving 
<»f  that  barrage."  When  you  review  the  evidence  I  believe  you  will 
be  convinced  that  his  statements  are  utterly  misleading  in  regard 
u*  the  entire  course  and  attitude,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the 
N'.ivy  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  official  record  of  Admiral  Sims's 
testimony : 

It  vr&8  at  this  time— that  w,  just  after  the  middle  of  August-  that  Admiral  Mayo 
arrived  in  l^ondon. 
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1  may  say  in  parentheses  that  it  was  necessary  for  thu»  Nan-. 
Department  to  send  Admiral  Mayo  to  London  to  take  this  hurr::-;- 
up  with  the  Admiralty,  hecause  Admiral  Sims  had  always  oppo— 
and  doubted  it.    [Continuing  reading:] 

lie  brought  with  him  a  memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  with  re*rari{  • 
the  now  mine,  and  had  been  instructed  by  the  department  to  discus**,  at  thealh- 
conference,  the  possibility  of  offensive  operations  based  upon  the  employment  >>i  "  • 
now  mine. 

In  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  prepared  by  Admiral  Jellicoe,  item  2  wm>  tha: 
a  mine  or  net  barrage,  either  in  German  waters  or  further  afield.    In  his  report  of  ih- 
,    conference,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  September  8,  Admiral  >b 
said,  regarding  the  discussion  that  took  place: 

'"The  British  Admiralty  put  forward,  as  an  alternative  to  a  close  offensive  in  <  lerru^ 
waters,  the  suggestion  that  the  activities  of  enemy  submarines  might  l>e  restri<  u- 
by  the  laying  of  an  effective  mine  field  or  mine  net  barrage.    If  such  an  opera  tv 
wore  undertaken  it  would  at>pear  that  it  would  take  the  form  of— 

"1.  An  efficient  mine  field  barrage,  so  as  to  completely  shut  in  the  North 
which  was  estimated  to  require  about  a  hundred  thousand  mines,  a  numltor  why  :. 
would  not  be  available  for  some  considerable  time:  or 

•'2.  A  barrage  of  mine  nets  for  the  same  purpose,  which  proposal  was.  in  view  ,.• 
experience  to  date,  deemed  impracticable.  The  conference,  after  discussion,  acr**. 
that  the  distinct  mine  l>arrage  could  not  well  bo  undertaken  until  an  adequate  supp' 
of  mines  of  satisfactory  type  was  assured,  and  that  until  or  unless  such  condition 
ensue,  the  improvements*  and  extension  of  the  present  system  of  mine  field*  un- 
desirable: and  further,  that  a  liarrage  of  mine  nets  was  impracticable." 

This  was  Admiral  Mayo's  report. 

The  same  information  was  cabled  to  the  department  by  Admiral  Mayo  in  cable> 
September  5  and  September  0,  1917. 

ft  is  apparent,  from  the  results  of  this  conference,  that  once  again  the  impracti<j 
bility  was  clearly  shown  of  any  such  scheme — 

This  is  Admiral  Sims  saying  this — 

as  that  proposed  by  the  department  in  its  cable  of  May  11,  which  was  based  up-  :, 
the  assumption  that  a  barrier  of  mine  nets  could  be  planted  and  maintained. 

The  description  of  the  new  mine,  brought  over  by  Admiral  Mayo,  gave  an  entire!  , 
new  direction  to  the  discussion,  and  before  Admiral  Mayo  left  he  was  provided  with 
a  plan,  drawn  up  in  a  conference  of  allied  officers,  for  a  barrage  of  mines  of  this  n*^ 
type  to  be  put  across  the  North  Sea. 

"  On  September  13  Admiral  Mayo  received  a  message  from  Admiral  Benson,  em 
phasmng  the  great  possibilities  of  the  new  mine,  stating  that  the  British  officers  sen; 
over  to  the  United  States  to  examine  it  had  found  it  most  satisfactory  and  urging 
that  immediate  action  be  taken.    The  result  was  a  proposal  by  the  Admiralty  of  a 
definite  scheme  for  the  northern  mine  l»arragc. 

On  October  21,  after  Admiral  Mayo  had  returned  to  Washington  and  conferred  with 
the  department,  the  department  cabled  me  in  their  No.  772  as  follows: 

•'Sixth.  Contract  has  been  let  for  100,000  mines  of  American  type.  The  United 
States  has  offered  to  commandeer,  for  British  Admiralty,  three  vessels  suitable  t<>r 
mine  laying  and  in  addition  can  probably  commandeer  two  or  three  more  vessel- 
suitable  for  mine  laying,  to  be  manned  by  United  States,  for  employment  in  co- 
operation with  British  mine-laying  force,  in  joint  plan  which  may  be  finally  agreed 
upon." 

The  Chairman.  These  are  quotations.  From  whom  are  they 
quoted  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  are  quoted  from  Admiral  Sims's  testi- 
mony before  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  From  Admiral  vSimss  testimony? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.    I  am  giving  his  statement  in  full,  Mr. 
Chairman.    I  want  his  statement  fully  before  the  committee.  [Con 
tinning  reading:] 

'Seventh.  Question  of  proposed  mine  barrage.  Scotland  to  Norway,  as  presented 
to  Navy  Department,  is  not  delinitely  concurred  in,  but  careful  consideration  is  l*ein^ 
given  to  this  particular  subject,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion  in 
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.mrd  to  employment  of  the  mine  barrage,  which  measure  is  considered  in  principle 
promise  good  results." 

That  is  to  say.  the  mine  barrage  of  the  North  Sea,  the  plan  of  which  was  drawn  up 
the  British'  Admiralty  and  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  British  Admiralty 
d  which  was  taken  home  by  Admiral  Mayo,  was  neld  up  for  discussion  to  see  whether 
e  American  Navy  Department  would  agree  to  the  laying  of  that  barrage. 

That  is  Admiral  Sims.    Now,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

WY   DEPARTMENT  PROPOSED  BARRAGE    PLAN  AND   URGED    IT  CON- 
TINUOUSLY UNTIL  IT  WAS  ADOPTED. 

The  plan  for  a  mine  harrage  across  the  North  Sea  was  presented  hy 
\c  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  April  15,  1917,  and  while  this  was  imp- 
roved better  mines  were  developed  and  was  modified  to  meet 
mditions,  as  is  the  case  with  all  such  projects,  this  embodied  the 
lain  features  of  the  project  as  adopted  and  carried  out. 

That  for  months  the  Navy  Department  had  urged  the  building  of 
uch  a  barrage,  and  had  made  one  proposition  after  another,  only  to 
.nve  them  disapproved  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  declared 
unfeasible"  by  Sims. 

At  last,  despairing  of  getting  any  action  through  Sims,  the  Navy 
)epartinent  directed  Admiral  Mayo  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  he  took  with  him  to  London  the  memorandum 
»f  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  describing  the  new  type  of  mine  we  had 
leveloped  which  was  especially  adapted  to  this  work. 

Admiral  Mayo  had  been  instructed  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
liscuss  the  mine  barrage  project  at  the  Allied  Naval  Conference  which 
net  in  London  September  4  and  5. 

"In  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  prepared  by  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
tern  two  was  that  of  a  mine  or  net  barrage  either  in  German  waters 
>r  farther  afield,"  says  Sims,  who  also  quotes  from  Mayo's  report 
if  the  conference  the  statement  that  "the  British  Admiralty  put 
forward,  as  an  alternative  to  the  offensive  in  German  waters,  the 
suggestion  that  the  activity  of  enemy  submarines  might  be  restricted 
by  the  laying  of  an  effective  mine  field  or  mine  net  barrage."  Sims 
•ites  this  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  the  mine  barrage  was  a  British 
project.  The  truth  is,  as  every  one  familiar  with  such  matters  knows, 
that,  as  the  operation  was  in  British  waters  and  the  area  patrolled  by 
British  vessels,  it  was  only  proper  that  the  proposition  should  be 
presented  to  the  conference  by  the  British  Admiralty.  As  Admiral 
.Icllicoe  made  out  the  agenda  for  the  conference  and  led  the  discus- 
sions, it  was  only  through  him  that  the  general  plan  could  be  placed 
in  the  formal  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

"Admiral  Mayo  was  provided,"  Sims  says,  "with  a  plan  drawn 
up  in  conference  of  naval  officers,  for  a  barrage  of  mines  of  this  new 
type  to  be  put  across  the  North  Sea."  This  plan  was  not  only  based 
on  the  new  mines  we  had  developed,  but  upon  the  general  proposition 
we  had  put  forward  in  April  and  urged  continually  for  five  months. 

Sims  himself  says  that  on  September  13  Admiral  Mayo  "  received  a 
message  from  Admiral  Benson  emphasizing  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  mine,  stating  that  the  British  officers  sent  over  to  the  United 
States  to  examine  it  had  found  it  most  satisfactory,  and  urging  that 
immediate  action  be  taken."  "The  result,"  Sims  states,  ''was  a 
proposal  by  the  Admiralty  of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  northern  mine 
harrage."    This  shows  how  insistently  the  Navy  Department  was 
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urging  this  project,  and  it  was  this  insistence  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  plan.  Sims's  statement  that  the  "proposal"  came  from  tb- 
Admiralty  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  proposed  &n>. 
urged  it  months  previous. 

Sims's  quotation  of  paragraph  7  of  the  dispatch  of  October  21  »- 
support  his  allegation  that  the  project  had  been  "held  up  for  d>- 
cussion  to  see  whether  the  Navy  Department  would  agree  to  tL- 
laying  ofthe  barrage "  is  refuted  by  the  statement  immediately  pre- 
ceding it  that  "Contract  has  been  let  for  100,000  mines  of  America.: 
type  —you  do  not  hold  up  a  thing  for  discussion  when  you  order 
a  hundred  thousand  mines — and  that  we  had  offered  to  commander 
mine-layers  to  carry  out  the  joint  operation.  The  question  unde- 
discussion  at  that  time  were  details  as  to  the  location,  patrol,  etc 
where  the  changes  proposed  by  the  British  appeared  likely  to  reduo 
the  efficiency  oi  the  barrage. 

It  was  not  until  October  23,  as  Admiral  Strauss  pointed  out,  that 
the  British  Admiralty  finally  expressed  their  approval  of  the  barra?> 
scheme.  The  Navy  Department  had  already  given  contracts  for 
all  the  mines  required,  and  was  actively  at  work  on  the  matei  al. 
Changes  of  various  kinds  were  suggested  by  the  Admiralty  fron: 
time  to  time,  which  caused  some  delay  and  annoyance,  but  theschern* 
was  carried  out  successfully  along  the  general  lines  proposed  by  th«- 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  nine  (lays  alter  we  declared  war. 

Documents  and  dispatches  confirming  the  above  statements  wiU 
be  given  in  detail: 

LANS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  B  UREA  I'  OF  ORDNANCE  ON  APRIL  15,  1917 

P 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  April  I  S 
1917,  referred  to  two  subjects — mine  barrages  across  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  egress  of  submarines 
and  protection  of  merchant  ships  by  means  of  cellular  construction 
and  ^'blisters."  That  memorandum,  which  has  been  furnished  in 
full  to  your  committee,  I  think  by  Capt.  Pratt,  urged  that  we  "stop 
the  submarines  at  their  source,"  and  bear  in  mind  that  that  was  the 
plan  of  the  Navy  Department  from  April,  1917,  to  stop  the  submarine* 
at  their  source;  to  keep  the  hornets  from  getting  into  the  ocean;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  mine  barriers  be  laid  across  the  North  Sea,  tin- 
Adriatic  and  the  Dardanelles,  stating: 

The  northern  lwirriers  would  extend  from  the  mid-eastern  coast  of  Scotland  to  i \w 
Norwegian  eoast,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 

The  southern  line  (that  is,  to  close  the  Straits  of  Dover),  would  extend  from  th*- 
southeast  coast  of  England  to  the  point  on  the*  French  coast  near  the  Belgian  frontier, 
a  distance  of  a'»out  40  miles. 

Though  this  plan  was  based  on  mines  then  in  existence  and  proposal 
that  they  be  laid  much  closer  together  than  was  found  necessary; 
estimating  that  the  entire  scheme  for  the  North  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic,  would  involve  perhaps  a  million  mines, 
over  ten  times  as  many  mines  as  were  actually  used  in  laying  the 
northern  barrage,  the  ft  urea  u  of  Ordnance  expressed  the  conviction 
that  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  these  mines  in  50  days.  An 
immediate  decision  was  urged.  If  the  plan  had  been  adopted,  as 
we  proposed  and  urged,  in  May,  1917,  most,  if  not  all  of  it,  might  have 
been  laid  in  1917.    That,  even  if  it  had  only  been  partially  completed 
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1*M7.  it  would  have  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  curbing  the  sub- 
arinos,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  did  begin  the  function  within  a 
onth  after  it  was  started.  As  Admiral  Strauss  recounted,  the 
*st  mines  were  placed  on  June  8,  and  "the  barrier  began  to  take 
11  of  the  enemy's  submarines  as  early  as  July  9,  when  one  was 
cabled  on  the  barrier  and  compelled  to  return  to  Germany." 
Chasing  submarines  over  vast  expanses  of  sea  seemed  so  futile  and 
logical  when  they  might  be  penned  up  in  their  home  waters,  we 
rtieved  firmly  that  some  such  plan  should  be  adopted.  The  very 
av  after  the  first  memorandum  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was 
lbmirted,  April  10.  1917, 1  sent  Admiral  Sims  the  following  dispatch: 

l«  it  not  practicable  to  blockade  German  coast  efficiently  and  completely,  thus 
akini?  practically  impossible  the  egress  and  ingress  of  submarines?  The  steps 
tempted  or  accomplished  in  this  direction  are  to  1k>  reported  at  once.  Yours  of 
->n  Uth  April  will  Ih?  given  earnest  and  immediate  attention. 

Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Nai*y. 

* 

*  FOUND  QUITE  UNFEASIBLE,"  SIMS  REPLIED. 

Admiral  Sims  replied  to  this  in  a  cablegram  dated  April  18,  1917. 
le  read  you  most  of  that  dispatch  as  follows: 

Tu  a'taolutoly  blockade  the  (rerman  and  Belgian  coast  against  the  entrant  and 
l.-parture  of  submarines  has  been  found  quite  unfeasible.  Attempts  have  been  made 
vith  all  possible  means  to  stop  egress  and  to  prevent  nets  and  mines  being  dragged 
Mir  Many  nets  and  mine  fields  have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  laid — destroyers, 
uKmarines  and  other  vessels  have  been  used.  Of  course  for  craft  operating  so  near 
Mvmv  bases,  the  danger  is  great  and  the  results  have  l>cen  that  several  have  Iwn 
■nineo:  and  torpedoed.  Even  to  keep  up  an  effective  patrol  against  submarines  and 
•ail^rs  lietween  Xorwav  and  Scotland  has  ln?en  found  quite  unfea<*iblc;  far  too  many 
?huis  were  attacked.  On  lines  between  Iceland  and  Scotland,  and  between  Scotland 
and  Greenland,  ice  floes  as  well  as  enemy  craft  must  l>e  guarded  aittinst  on  lines  where 
{kit ml  is  now  kept  up. 

It  i?  necessary  to  move  lines  after  each  enemy  contact  in  order  to  maintain  them 
ami  to  prevent  torpedoing,  as  there  are  no  available  ships  to  protect  the  cruisers 
from  attack  by  submarines.  The  destroyer  has  shown  itself  to  be,  to  a  great  degree, 
\\w  most  efficacious  enemy  of  the  submarines  attacking  commerce.  All  possible 
means  are  taken  by  the  enemy  to  force  their  being  assigned  to  other  duty,  even  to 
"inking  ?hi|«  on  hospital  service.  With  the  exception  of  the  minimum  number  re- 
q uired  by  the  Grand  Fleet  for  carrying  troops  and  their  supplies,  all  destrovers  are 
now  so  used.  These  vessels  are  being  constructed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but 
tU'ir  number  is  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  existing  submarine  crisis,  particularly 
u  affects  merchantmen. 

Sims. 

THOl'GH    BRITISH    PLANS    HAD   ALL   FAILED,  SIMS   OBJECTED   TO  OUR 

PROPOSING  ANY  NEW  PLANS. 

But  Admiral  Sims  did  not  read  to  you  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  dispatch,  which  was  as  follows: 

To  bent  of  my  knowledge  and  experience  we  should  adopt  present  British  methods 
and  base  further  developments  only  upon  actual  experience  in  cooperation  with 

t  LOYD-GEOROE  THOUGHT  IT  COULD  BE  DONE,  BUT  SIMS  WAS  SURE  IT 

couldn't. 

In  his  letter  written  the  next  day,  April  19,  Admiral  Sims  went 
into  further  details  to  show  how  " unfeasible''  was  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting the  submarines  from  escaping  from  their  own  ports,  either 
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by  mines  or  any  other  scheme.    That  the  British  prom 
George,  had  an  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  possible,  but  Si 
him  out  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
from  Admiral  Sims.  [Reading:] 

The  prime  minister  only  two  days  ago  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  i 
to  be  possible  to  find  physical  means  of  absolutely  sealing  up  all  escape  o 
from  their  own  ports. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  parenthesis  that  it  is  right  r< 
that  Lloyd-George  and  the  President  shared  the  opini< 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Department  that  it  was  possible.    But  Admiral  Sims  goes  « 

The  fact  that  all  such  methods  (nets,  mines,  obstructions,  etc.)  inhere i 
the  added  necessity  of  continuous  protection  and  maintenance  by  our 
forces  is  seldom  understood  and  appreciated . 

And  then  he  adds: 

I  finally  convinced  the  prime  minister  of  the  fallacy  of  such  projj 
describing  the  situation  into  which  we  would  be  led.  namely,  that  in  or<l 
tain  our  obstructions  we  would  have  to  match  the  forces  the  enemy  brou 
them  until  finally  the  majoritv,  if  not  all.  of  our  forces  would  be  forced  i 
ous  areas,  where  they  would  ne  subject  to  continual  torpedo  and  other 
fact,  in  a  position  most  favorable  to  the  enemy. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  in  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tJ 

Entirely  outside  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  does,  and  always  can.  force 

Always  can.  Bear  that  in  mind;  he  "always  can."  "V\ 
mine  barrage  was  laid,  he  did  not. 

and  thereby  nullify  the  close  blockade,  the  weather  is  a  serious  added 
The  heaviest  anchors  obtainable  have  been  used  for  nets,  mines,  and  oh 
only  to  have  the  arduous  work  of  weeks  swept  away  in  a  few  hours  of  heav; 
Moorings  will  not  hold.    They  chafe  through.    In  this  respect  we  could  t 
xssistance — i.  e.,  in  supply  of  moorings  and  buoys. 

Th»  rhnn  'l  is  not  now',  and  never  has  been, "completely  sealed  ng-dnst  s 
e*r<>*$.  let  alorv»  th<»  vaster  area*  of  escape  to  the  north.  Submarines  have  g 
mine  fields  and  have  succeeded  in  unknown  ways  in  evading  and  cuttin 
net*  and  obstructions. 

I  now  may  say  from  the  verv  first  beginning  of  our  entnu 
the  war,  the  very  first  suggestion  we  made  in  cooperating  v 
British  and  French,  was  that  we  never  could  put  an  end  to  t 
marine  menace  until  we  shut  up  the  Dover  (liannel  and  pul 
rage  across  the  North  Sea.    That  was  the  essential  naval  eontri 

BRITISH  ANTISUBMARINE  PLANS  HAD  FAILED. 

The  plans  then  in  use  by  the  British,  April,  1917,  as  Admin 
had  repeatedly  stated,  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  Subr 
were  sinking  shipping  at  the  rate  of  over  800,000  tons  a  month 
British  had  not  onlv  not  adopted  convoy,  but  wore  pursui 
exact  opposite,  the  dispersion  of  shipping,  and  regarded  that 
best  method.  The  only  direct  antisubmarine  activity  tlun 
carrying  on  was  patrolling  of  critical  areas,  and  though  this  fi 
had  proved  a  failure,  it  was  carried  on  for  months  afterward, 
in  one  of  his  magazine  articles,  in  World's  Work  for  September 
(p.  50S),  says: 

We  figured  that  to  make  the  patrol  system  work  with  complete  success  we 
hivo  to  have  one  de3troyor  for  every  square  mile    The  area  oi  the  'totroye 
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ijiufn^town  eomp-i?ed  ahout  itf.OOO  square  miles;  in  other  words,  the  complete 
r«*<  tion  of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  routes  would  have  taken  about  2o.<*X>  de^trowr*. 
1  th'»  Hritifh.  as  I  have  said,  had  available  anywhere  from  I  to  J 5  in  this  area. 

That  is  from  Sims. 

^  ot  the  one  recommendation  Sims  urged  upon  us  was  that  we 
dopt  British  methods"  and  that  we  rush  more  destroyers  to 
irope  to  join  in  this  futile  chase.  As  he  says,  it  would  have  taken 
.000  destroyers  to  have  made  an  effective  patrol  against  the  sub- 
mnes  in  this  area  alone,  and  the  American  Navy  had  50. 
When  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  visited  Europe  in  1915 
v  chairman  of  that  committee,  upon  leaving,  asked  Admiral  Sims 
nit  Congress  could  do  to  help  out.  There  was  only  one  reco  in- 
undation he  had,  "Send  us  25.000  destroyers."  But  when  the  bar- 
go  was  in! 

NO  SOLUTION   IX  SIGHT,  JELLICOE  SAID. 

Did  the  British  have  anv  other  plans  that  gave  promise  of  success  ? 
ms  says  they  had  not.  In  that  same  magazine  article  (p.  493).  in 
scribing  his  interview  with  Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  disclosed  the 
ioniums  amount  of  shipping  being  sunk  by  submarines,  Sims  says: 

!t  lo..ks  a-  thouirh  the  <ierman8  were  winnitu:  the  war."  1  remarked. 

Th-v  will  win  unless  we  ran  stop  those  losses,  and  ston  them  soon."  th<-  admiral 

pi  i*M . 

1-  th*»rt«  no  solution  for  the  problem9''  I  asked. 
•  \?iscdutel\  none  that  we  can  see  now  "  Jellicoe  announced. 

Though.  Sims  admits,  all  the  methods  tried  by  the  British  had 
vilod.  and  there  were  none  in  sight  or  contemplated  that  gave  promise 
f  success.  Sims  was  opposing  every  plan  we  suggested  and  urging  that 
be  Navy  Department  should  merely  "adopt  present  British  methods 
nd  base  further  developments  onlv  upon  actual  experience  in  co- 
peration  with  them."  He  meant  that  we  must  abandon  all  our  bold 
nil  efficient  methods  and  ideas,  and  carry  on  the  same  ineffective 
nethods.  He  not  only  opposed  the  mine  barrage  project  then  and 
ontintiously  afterward  until  the  British  had  finally  adopted  it,  but 
•bjected  to  our  proposing  any  new  plans  whatever. 

ORDERED  TO  SUBMIT  PLAN  TO  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY. 

Admiral  Sims's  reports  that  all  plans  of  mine  barrages  had  failed 
and  lus  assertion  that  any  such  scheme  was  "unfeasible"  did  not 
convince  the  Navy  Department.  We  knew  it  was  a  huge  under- 
taking, but  we  believed  it  could  be  done.  His  report  that  ail  attempts 
to  shut  in  the  submarines  by  a  close  blockade,  using  mines,  nets,  and 
natrols  in  Heligoland  Bight  and  along  the  Flanders  coast  had  failed, 
focused  the  attention  of  the  department  upon  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  mine  barrages  across  the  North  Sea  and  • 
the  English  Channel. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  on  May  9,  1917,  outlined  these 
plans,  just  a  year  after  the  war  began,  in  a  memorandum  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Admiralty  

The  Chairman.  1917? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  year  after  the  war  began. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Not  a  year,  a  month  after.  Did  I  say  a  yr-aH 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Just  a  month  after.    I  beg  pardon.  Th- 
office  of  2\aval  Operations  on  May  0.  1917,  outlined  these  pIk: 
in  a  memorandum  to  he  submitted  to  the  British  Admiralty,  and  \ 
sent  the  following  order  to  Admiral  Sims,  which  he  received  May  1  I 

Consult  the  British  Admiralty  in  regard  to  following: 
Much  opinion  is  in  favor  of  concerted  efforts  by  the  Allies  to  establish  a  com  pi  r-^ 
barrier  across  the  North  Sea,  Scotland  to  Norway,  either  direct  or  via  the  Shetland- 
to  prevent  the  egress  of  German  submarines. 

This  plan  would  involve  the  use  of  various  forms  of  mines,  net*,  patrols,  and  ii* 
release  lor  this  purpose  of  all  ships  upon  American  coast  patrol  as  well  as  many  vesN-y 
of  the  Allies  now  employed  elsewhere. 

The  plan  also  involves  regulations  for  the  commmere  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia 
neutrals  to  pass  barriers  and  definite  controlled  gates. 

The  difficulty  and  size  of  the  problem  is  recognized,  but  if  it  is  possible  of  accom- 
plishment the  situation  would  warrant  the  effort. 

If  this  plan  is  not  feasible  could  not  the  same  plan  be  carried  out  between  Denmark: 
and  Norwav  across  the  Skaggerack. 

Make  full  report. 

Daniel*, 
Secretary  of  the  Aar>. 

"Ql'ITE  IMPRACTICABLE,"  THE  ADMIRALTY  DECIDED. 

Sims's  personal  opposition  to  any  such  project  was  so  evident  from 
his  previous  dispatches,  that  this  order  was  made  peremptory,  com- 
pelling him  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  British  Admiralty  and  secuiv 
its  formal  opinion.    The  Admiralty  replied  on  May  13: 

From  all  experience  Admiralty  considers  project  of  attempting  to  close  exit  to  Norl 
Sea  to  enemy  submarines  by  method  suggested  to  be  quite  impracticable.  Project 
has  previously  been  considered  and  abandoned.  The  difficulty  will  be  appreciate 
when  total  distance,  depths,  material,  and  patrols  required  and  distance  from  bs*- 
of  operations  are  consiered.  Even  if  practicable  to  lay,  maintain,  and  protect  suchi 
barrage,  it  would  not,  owing  to  want  of  resilience,  prove  effective  against  the  pasaafr 
of  submarines  fitted  with  cutters. 

Special  memorandum  with  drawings  sent  to  Washington  deals  fully  with  limitation) 
of  barrage  as  result  of  experience. 

SERIOUS  ATTEMPTS  AT  SUCH  BARRIERS  ABANDONED,  SIMS  REPORTED. 

Sims  in  his  own  disptach  regarding  the  subject,  sent  May  14, 
stated  that — 

The  abandonment  of  any  serious  attenpts  at  blockading  such  passages  as  Scotland- 
Norway,  the  Skaggerack  and  Scotland  to  Shetlands  has  been  forced  by  bitter  and 
expensive  experience;  all  barrages,  whether  of  mines  or  nets  or  both  are  not  an  absolute 
solution,  for  the  fundamental  reason  that  nets  do  not  stop  submarines  and  mine  bar- 
riers can  not  be  wholly  effective  unless  they  can  be  maintained  by  patrol  at  all  points 

Regarding  the  mine-barrage  project  Admiral  Sims,  in  his  dispatih 
of  May  14,  said : 

Replying  department's  cable  of  May  1 1,  concerning  net  and  other  barrages  for  in- 
venting the  egress  of  enemy  submarines,  the  general  situation  is  as  follows,  based  up  n 
full  conference  with  Hritis'h  Admiralty: 

According  t  >  their  experience  all  barrages,  whether  of  mines  or  nets,  or  both,  ai* 
n  d  an  abs  >lute  solution  fur  the  following  fundamental  reasons:  Nets  do  not  stop  sul'- 
marines.  Mine  barriers  can  not  be  wholly  effective  unless  tljev  could  be  maintain^ 
by  pat nl  at  all  paints.  Few  of  the  30.000  laid  in  Heligoland  bight  can  be  watched, 
but  even  ii  all  could  be  patrolled  it  would  not  be  wholly  effective  because  the  nece^- 
sirily  locally  weak  dispersed  line  of  patrols  can  be  broken  by  enemy  concentrau  t 
attacks  at  aiiy  point  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  and  mines  dragged  out.  tint* 
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•v^injr  submarine*.  A  lump*  that  cin  be  thus  broken  at  will  bv  concentrated 
aok  ia  ineffective.  This  t*ubjcct  was  fully  explained  in  mv  letter  fit  May  II.  n  »w  on 
•  vay.  For  special  purp  ****  »f  embarrassing  enemv  m  >vemont«*  unprotected  bar- 
^  <»f  mino«  have  always  been  and  are  n  >w  extensively  used  in  cert  lin  are  is. 
;?itto>r  and  extensive  experience  has  forced  the  abandonment  of  any  seri  ms  attempt 
bl  >ckaHim;  such  p  tssvujos  as  So  »tland  t  >  Norway.  Scotland  to  Shet lands.  Skaggorack. 
e  one  place  that  serious  attempt  at  mine  barrage  is  still  attempted  is  the  Helig  >land 
u'ht.  Over  30.000  mine^  are  now  pUnted  there  and  mine  losses  there  are  replaced 
tast  as  rvmublo.  about  3.000  a  month  This,  of  course,  does  not  and  probably  never 
n  he  ahs  dutely  effective  f  »r  reasons  above  given.  Enemy  submarines  can  always 
td  parna^es  around  and  through  principally  cl*e  in  shore  and  thr  -ugh  island  passages 
d  saps  dragged  in  mine  fields.  The  larger  the  number  of  mines,  however,  the  greater 
■eree  of  embarrassment  t  *  enemy.  Hence  the  more  mine"  we  can  send  the  better, 
id  there  is  n  >  limit  to  number  that  would  be  useful.  Mined  arei  much  too  extensive 
r  all  to  be  patrolled.  hence  no  definite  knowledge  of  number  or  submarines  destroyed 
damaged  by  mines. 

SET  FORTH  MAXY  DIFFICULTIES  AND  OBJECTIONS. 

Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  May  11,  1917,  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
ispatch  of  May  14,  rehearsed  numerous  difficulties  and  objections  to 
ny  kind  of  mine  barrier,  most  of  which  did  not  apply  to  the  plan 
hat  we  proposed,  a<  will  be  seen  from  the  text  of  that  portion  of  his 
»tter: 

IV  Numerous  pr»p»itions  are  made  to  the  British  Admiraltv  that  have  fir  their 
object  the  closing  of  the  North  Sea  of  the  German  ports  against  the  ingress  or  eyres*  of 
uhmarinee  These  are  presented  by  all  classes  of  people,  including  members  of 
Parliament. 

They  are.  generally  8|>e*king.  of  two  classes,  namely,  mines  or  nets,  or  both.  1  have 
rune  over  this  whole"  matter  with  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  those  members  of  the  Admi- 
-altv  Board  who  are  specially  charged  with  the  practical  details  <  f  such  matters. 

18.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  this  whole  subject  has  been  given  the  most  earnest 
xmsideration.  as  it  is  of  course  realized  that  if  submarines  could  be  kept  from  coming 
>ut  the  whole  problem  would  at  once  be  solved. 

17.  As  a  result  of  this  consideration  many  schemes  have  been  tried.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary*  of  those  tried  and  the  difficulty  encountered. 

It  has  been  found  that  no  net  will  stop  a  submarine  if  it  is  securely  anchored 
at  each  end.  The  submarines  are  fitted  with  net  cutters  on  the  bow  and  sides,  housing 
periscopes,  and  strong  steel  guys  from  the  bow  to  the  tower. 

19.  But  even  those  not  so  fitted  can  steam  through  a  net  unless  one  end  is  held  by  a 
trawler  with  winch  for  slacking  off  the  anchor  line. 

20.  Nets  have  been  fitted,  with  numerous  small  mines  which  will  blow  a  hole 
through  a  submarine's  sides,  but  as  soon  as  the  nature  and  location  of  such  nets  were 
known,  the  submarines  made  a  practice  of  approaching  with  the  periscope  out  until 
the  surface  buoys  were  sighted,  then  rising  to  the  surface,  running  over  the  buoys,  and 
immediately  diving  again.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  so  fit  the  buoys  that  contact 
with  them  will  explode  the  mines  immediately  below. 

21.  There  has  been  great  dithYulty  in  maintaining  nets  and  mines  in  place.  Gales 
frequently  sweep  out  both,  and  the  enemy  mine  sweepers  are  constantly  at  work 
destroying  them. 

22.  In  some  places  neither  mines  nor  nets  are  effective  on  account  of  the  strong  tides. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

23.  Mines  and  nets  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  !*ubmarines  from  German  ports  and  to  embarrass  their  movements,  and 
also  in  attempting  to  prevent  their  passage  through  the  channel.  I  have  been  shown 
the  working  charts  and  have  had  the  various  efforts  explained  to  me  by  Admiral 
Jellicoe. 

24.  Generally  speaking,  the  area  inclosed,  within  a  line  running  first  NX\Y..  then 
north,  from  Te'xal  Island  thence  in  a  rune  to  the  eastward  to  a  point  north  of  Born 
Reef,  contains  numerous  lines  and  fields  of  mines.  Within  this  area  there  are  at  least 
30.000  mines,  and  additional  ones  are  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  3.000  a  month.  The 
field  in  now  being  extended  to  the  westward  and  northward  fmm  Texal  Inland  to 
Broken  Bank.  (See  chart  of  the  British  Islands  and  North  Sea.)  Some  nubrnarines 
are  known  to  have  b<«en  destroyed  by  those  mines,  but  they  do  not  know.    Some  have 
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also  been  destroyed  in  the  channel;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  w 
nized  from  the  fact  that  the  comparatively  narrow  Dover  Strait  is  not  now 
closed  to  the  passage  of  submarines. 

25.  This  latter  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  closing  such  a  wide  gap  as  t 
entrance  to  the  North  Sea  from  Kinnard  Head  to  Norway.    On  this  line  < 
miles  there  is  from  30  to  over  100  fathoms  of  water.    The  number  of  patrol 
sary  to  watch  these  nets  would  be  very  great. 

2(5.  As  for  protecting  such  a  long  line,  or  any  line  of  considerable  len£ 
course,  physically  impossible  to  do  so  effectively,  and  this  for  the  fundarrn 
that  the  defense  is  stretched  out  in  a  long  and  locally  weak  line,  while  the 
concentrate  an  attack  at  any  point  of  it.  destroy  the  patrol  vessels  and  dr 
sect  ion  of  the  mines  or  net.  thus  permitting  the  passage  of  any  number  of  £ 

27.  This  can  be  done  in  as  many  places  as  desired  and  as  often  as  m 
essary,  whether  the  barrier  is  nets  or  mines;  and  it  is  because  of  this  fx 
principle  of  a  concentrated  attack  against  a  point  of  a  necessarily  disp 
that  no  such  barrier  can  ever  be  sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  the  pa 
the  submarines  the  enemy  wished  to  send  out. 

28.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter — the  physical  impossibility  of  i 
force  successfully  resisting  a  locally  concentra  ted  attack: 

(a)  Enemy  cruiser  of  considerable  gun  power  can  make  a  hole  in  a  j 
barrier. 

(6)  The  patrol  vessels  must  retire  before  such  a  force,  thus  permitting 
of  mines  or  nets  to  be  dragged  out,  and  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  b 

(c)  It  has,  of  course,  been  proposed  to  guard  a  barrier  with  heavy  ve« 
is  what  Germany  hopes  Great  Britain  will  do,  thus  exposing  them  to  torp 
and  permitting  their  policy  of  attrition  to  be  carried  out.  The  British  vea 
also  be  exposed  to  similar  attack,  but  the  British  can  not  successfully  con: 
Germany  in  torpedo  warfare,  particularly  near  the  bases  of  the  latter. 

(d)  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  during  nearly  thro- 
actual  warfare  this  whole  question  has  been  the  most  serious  subject  of 
tion  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  that  many  schemes  of  the  nature  ol 
question  have  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  those  considered  practical 
which  do  not  violate  a  fundamental  principle — have  been,  or  are  now  be 
and  extended;  but  the  point  is  that  no  barrier  can  be  completely  effec 
unfortunately,  a  barrier  or  system  of  barriers,  such  as  mines,  etc.,  needs  o 
slightlv  ineffective  to  permit  continuous  passage  without  much  loss  of  subn 

29.  It  is  in  view  of  the  above  and  oi  the  large  amount  of  supporting 
obtained  that  I  have  so  urgently  recommended  that  our  primary  militi 
should  be  concentrated  in  getting  the  maximum  number  of  antisubmarine 
all  descriptions  into  the  enemy's  mine  area  of  activity. 

Nets,  barriers,  and  similar  methods  can  never  be  entirely  effective  but  on 
ti vc   The  submarine  must  always  be  opposed  in  its  fields  ol  action,  and 
effective  opposition  discovered  to  date  in  number  of  antisubmarine  cn 
difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  lack  of  such  craft. 

• 

8UGGE8TED  THAT  WE  ABANDON  MINING  ACTIVITIES  AND  "C< 

TRATE  ON  OTHER  WORK." 

Though  we  had  a  very  competent  staff  of  experts,  which  de\ 
mines  and  depth  charges  far  superior  to  any  then  in  exi 
Admiral  Sims  did  his  best  to  discourage  our  mining  act 
Despite  the  fact  that,  as  he  stated  in  his  dispatch  of  April  16, 
sent  us  the  drawings  of  the  latest  type  of  mine  adopted  1 
Admiralty,  and  that  our  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  developing 
and  bettor  type,  Admiral  Sims  on  May  31  sent  a  cablegram— 
you  would  listen  to  this,  gentlemen — which  suggested  that  w 
up  the  idea  of  providing  mines  in  large  quantities,  and  that  it 
bo  "more  profitable"  to  "concentrate  on  other  work."  Th 
patch  was  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  my  previous  dispatches  concerning  our  supplying  min 
British  Admiralty  have  concentrated  on  mine  construction  to  such  an  exte: 
they  now  expect  the  output  by  August  will  reach  10,000  a  month.  Their  urn 
facilities  for  laying  mines  are  about  7,000  a  month.  From  their  previous  exp 
with  mines,  similar  to  those  which  we  now  have  on  hand,  they  consider  it 
to  attempt  to  utilize  our  present  available  supply.    In  view  of  above,  and 
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tput  of  a  different  type  of  mine  would  not  be  available  in  sufficient  time,  they 
w  <*onader  we  can  more  profitably  concentrate  on  other  work. 

In  other  words,  ho  advised  us  to  quit  work  oil  the  only  great  new 
ins?  of  the  war  in  the  Xavv,  and  do  something  else. 
We  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  our  mine-production  activities, 
lich  we  knew  were,  and  later  proved  to  be,  01  the  highest  import - 
tee,  excelling  both  in  designs  and  quantity  the  production  of 
iv  other  country. 

\YV  knew  no  European  government  had  succeeded  in  producing 
iv  thing  like  all  the  mines  it  could  use,  and  that  many  thousands 
ore  were  needed,  and  Sims  was  informed  on  June  2.3  that  we  would 
Kin  he  in  a  position  to  manufacture  either  the  British  mine  or  a 
merior  type  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a  week.  The  dispatch  I  sent  him 
►flows : 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  is  now  in  a  position  to  manufacture  latest  type  of  Admiralty 
inc.  or  a  superior  type,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  week,  beginning  60  days  from  now. 
it  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  that  possible  future  improvements  make  it  desirable 
tat  wo  construct  a  surplus  supply  for  powible  use  in  European  waters;  if  so,  how  many 

•  they  suggest  we  ought  to  manufacture?  Would  the  Admiralty  like  to  have  us 
lanufacture  nets  for  use  over  there?  If  so,  send  details  at  once.  Has  a  mine,  not 
iTertive  against  surface  craft,  but  effect  against  submarines,  ever  been  under  con- 
deration?    Are  there  any  plans  of  future  contemplated  operations  that  we  could 

*  supplied  with? 

f  >NCLl*DEP    THEN*    THAT    MINES    WE    COULD   FURNISH    WOULD  BE 

"INVALUABLE." 

Since  sending  his  dispatch  of  May  31,  suggesting  that  we  "con- 
•entrate  on  other  work,  '  Sims  seems  to  have  a  change  of  mind.  He 
uddenly  discovered  that  our  Bureau  of  Ordnance  could  render 

invaluable"  assistance  to  the  British  in  producing  mines  and  depth 
'harees.  After  waiting  two  weeks  he  sent  the  following  reply  to 
nv  dispatch,  which  he  had  received  June  23: 

^nt  :  July  7,  1917. 

To  Seeretarv  of  the  Navy. 

rhrough:  Admiralty. 

k'ia:  Naval  attach^,  Washington. 

Number  84.  Replying  your  number  31,  all  assistance  which  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
ran  render  in  manufacture  of  efficient  type  of  mines  and  depth  charges  will  be  inval- 
uable. British  ouput  at  present  in  excess  of  available  ships  to  handle,  but  numbers 
»hip*  being  increased.  Can  we  furnish  mine  layers  as  well  as  mines?  Admiralty  ex- 
perience now  indicates  necessity  for  abandoning  entirely  the  Elia  lever  type  in  favor 
of  the  German  horn  type,  with  horns  on  bottom  as  well  as  on  top.  Also  necessity  for 
increased  buoyancy  to  oppose  tides.  Latest  type  will  have  500-pound  buoyancy, 
and  1 ,300- pound  anchorage.  For  mining  against  submarines,  they  are  now  using 
fixed  instead  of  automatic  depth  anchorage,  as  one  floating  mine  or  mine  near  surface 
d tyloses  an  entire  field.  Many  designs  of  mines  effective  against  submarines,  but 
ineffective  against  surface  craft,  have  been  considered,  but  no  satisfactory  type 
developed  to  date.  Admiralty  would  appreciate  information  if  such  a  mine  has  been 
developed.  Drawings  of  latest  British  mine  of  horn  type  forwarded  28th  June. 
Nets,  moorings,  and  wire  gear  generally  are  available,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
ran  he  used,  and  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  reduce  demands  on  shipping.  Brazil 
i.<  udring  England  for  nets.  Can  we  meet  her  demands?  Delay  in  answering  thLs 
cahle  due  to  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  the  work  here  with  present  staff. 

Admiral  Sims  followed  this  up  a  week  later  in  his  letter  of  July  14, 
with  the  following  regarding  the  mine  situation: 

Mines:  There  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding,  probably  owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  cable  rommuni«"ation.  concerning  our  cooperation  as  regards  mines. 
The  responsibility  concerning  such  a  misunderstanding,  if  it  has  occurred,  should  be 
mine,  as  it  was  probably  due  to  lack  of  time  on  my  part  to  follow  all  of  the  subjects 
which  affect  the  cause,  and  to  clearly  set  them  before  the  department.  ^f^~ 
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There  is.  of  course,  an  urgent  need  of  mines  and,  as  I  originally  stated  in  a  <*  4 
too  many  could  hardly  be  available. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  British  output  of  mines  has  been  equal  b».  ri 
excess  of,  their  facilities  for  laying  them. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  impress  certain  auxiliary  vessels  into 
for  this  dutv. 

(ireat  difficulty  has  also  been  experienced,  due  to  the  stress  of  other  impon* 
war  requirements,  to  obtain  a  mine  of  satisfactory  design  to  meet  the  unusual  -4 
ditions  which  have  developed. 

Serious  troubles  developed  from  the  beginning  with  the  Yickers  Klia  tvpe.  kk\ 
all  British  miue  manufacturing  facilities  were  equipped  to  build  the  Klia  mine 
was  ver  difficult  to  alter  the  design,  as  experience  from  time  to  time  indicated  u  a 
ner-evar y  arid  to  change  the  methods  of  manufacture  which  were  thereby  impmy 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  abandon  this  type  of  mine  entirely,  in  favor  of  a  nrj 
of  the  t  vpe  used  by  the  onemv,  modified  in  accordance  with  British  experience 

In  fact,  the  drawings  of  this  type  of  mine,  which  are  now  in  the  departm<riit  i 
not  cover  the  latest  developments  which  have  occurred  since  they  were  prepare! 

The  mine  question  is  a  very  serious  one  and  our  cooperation  can  only  be  efnn«,:.- 
directed  by  hav  ing  an  expert  representat  ive  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  here  at  all  thm 

At  the  present  moment  the  enemy  in  making  determined  efforts  to  sweep  num^r  1 
channels  through  the  mine  fields  in"  Heligoland  Bight.    The  extent  of  the  mine 
renders  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy  mine  sweepers  very  difficult.  ;m 
tieularly  as  the\  are  aided  by  Zeppelin  scouts. 

In  addit;on,  mining  activities  are  going  on  in  other  areas,  particularly  the  Belna 
coa^t  at  the  western  end  of  the  allied  lines. 

Recent  evidence  ha?  indicated  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  attorns ; 
landing  to  the  south  of  the  allied  lines,  apparently  with  a  view  to  outflanking.  iu 
•    as  a  result  now  mine  fields  are  being  laid  by  the  British  in  that  area. 

KEPT  WORKING  OX  PLANS  FOR  BARRAGE. 

The  British  Admiralty,  whose  approval  was  necessary,  had  re- 
jected the  proposition,  Sims  had  urged  scores  of  objections  to  ji 
Dut  the  department  did  not  abandon  the  idea,  and  the  Bureau  d 
Ordnance  continued  its  work  in  developing  some  plan  that  rru^h: 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Admiralty. 

Though  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage  could  have  been  construct: 
as  Admiral  Strauss  told  you,  with  the  types  of  mines  in  existent 
when  the  plan  was  proposed  and  Sims  and  the  British  had  rw; 
based  their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  an  entirely  new  tyj» 
was  necessary,  our  ordnance  officers  were  working  from*  April  on  u 
develop  a  new  type  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

J  may  say  here  that  in  his  testimony  Admiral  Strauss  statec 
that  the  1  ritish,  who  laid  about  one-fifth  of  the  mines,  did  not 
the  new  mines  at  all,  but  used  the  horn  mine,  showing  that  it  could 
have  been  laid  with  the  type  of  mine  we  had  in  April. 

The  Chairman*.  But  it  would  have  taken  more  mines  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  it  would  have  taken  more  mines.  W< 
could  have  provided  them. 

On  July  IS,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief  A 
Operations,  announced  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  mint 
firing  gear,  especially  suitable  for  mines  for  a  North  Sea  barrage. 

BARRAGE  PLANS  AGAIN  SUBMITTED. 

On  July  30  the  bureau  addressed  another  communication  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  giving  more  complete  information  re- 
garding the  new  mine  and  renewing  the  proposal  of  an  American- 
British  joint  offensive  in  the  form  of  a  northern  barrage.  Thi- 
was  entitled  "Proposed  British-American  joint  offensive  opera 
tions;  submarine  barriers;  Mark  VI  mines."  That  document, which 
will  be  presented  in  full  elsewhere,  was  notably  comprehensive  and 
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itained  all  the  essential  features  of  the  mine-barrage  plan  as  it 
s  eventually  adopted  and  carried  into  effect. 

YO.    OIVEN   FULL   INFORMATION,   PRESENTED   PLAN   TO  THE  ADMI- 
RALTY. 

The  determined  opposition  of  Sims  and  his  hostility  toward  the 
;»jeet  compelled  us  to  take  other  means  to  present  it  fairly  to  the 
iti-h  authorities,  and  Admiral  Mayo  was  given  full  information  and 
i>  directed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  British  Admiralty  and  the 
lied  Xaval  Conference,  which  he  was  to  attend  in  London,  and  to 
ge  its  adoption.  We  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  anv  modifica- 
»n  of  the  plan  which  the  British  might  propose  and  which  would 
•t  to*»  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  barrage.  We  were  not 
sposed  to  haggle  over  details  or  to  insist  upon  our  views  in  all  par- 
uilars.  Our  sole  object  was  to  get  a  mine  barrage  laid  across  the 
i>rth  Sea,  and  we  were  sure  we  could  do  it  and  make  it  a  success; 
id  history  shows  that  we  were  right  in  April,  1916. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  we  stretched  a  mine  barrage 
toss  the  North  Sea  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  we  did  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Strauss's  testimony  is  adequate  to 
lat  point. 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  says  we  did. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Just  before  his  departure  Admiral  Mayo  con- 
•rred  with  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
ance,  and  officers  of  the  mine  section  regarding  the  new  mine  and 
s  value  for  the  proposed  barrage,  and  he  was  furnished  with  a 
lemorandum  that  gave,  in  complete  detail,  plans  for  the  northern 
line  barrage  which  were  essentially  the  same  as  were  finally  adopted . 

ASKED  THAT  BRITISH  OFFICER  BE  SENT  TO  TEST  NEW  MINE. 

Sims,  in  his  dispatch  of  May  31,  advising  us  that  we  could  "more 
rotitablv  concentrate  on  other  work"  than  mine  manufacture,  stated 
*  one  of  the  reasons  that  'our  output  of  a  different  type  of  mine 
rould  not  be  available  in  sufficient  time."  If  we  had  adopted  his 
lea,  the  new  type  would  never  have  been  developed.  But  it  was 
leveloped,  and  Various  tests  indicated  that,  for  deep-sea  mining,  it 
vas  far  in  advance  of  anything  before  produced.  To  pave  the  way 
or  Admiral  Mayo's  renewal  of  the  proposition  for  the  barrage  and 
>ur  further  effort  to  convince  the  Admiralty  that  the  project  was 
•ntirely  feasible,  on  August  17  a  cablegram  was  sent  to  Admiral  Sims 
vgarding  the  new  mine  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and 
vmiesting  that  the  Admiralty  send  an  officer  to  America  to  inspect 
iricl  thoroughly  test  it,  so  that  they  would  be  assured  of  its  efficiency, 
following  is  that  dispatch: 

August  17,  1917. 

uee  Admiral  Sims: 

Opoav.  187.  Bureauord  has  developed  a  mine  which  it  hopes  may  have  decisive 
nfluence  upon  operations  against  submarines.  Utmost  secrecy  considered  neces- 
ary  Request  that  an  officer  representing  the  Admiralty  clothed  with  powers  to 
iecido  be  sent  here  to  inspect  and  thorougnly  test  mine  and,  if  found  satisfactory, 
irrzngp  for  cooperation  im  mining  operations.    20017.  Secvav 

(At  11.55  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1920,  at  10  o'ck 


tee  adjourned  u 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 

SVBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NaVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
^residing. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
Trammell. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Secretary 
Daniels,  will  you  proceed  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee  ad- 
journed yesterday,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  statement  about  the 
North  Sea  barrage,  the  great  outstanding  work  of  construction  of  the 
Xavy  in  the  World  War. 

The  northern  mine  barrage  project  was  taken  up  at  the  allied  naval 
conference  in  London  September  4-5,  1917,  which  was  attended 
by  Admiral  Mayo.  The  British  Admiralty  history  in  reference  to 
the  proceedings  states  that  "Admiral  Jellicoe  put  forward  the  sug- 
gestion of  laying  an  efficient  barrage  so  as  to  completely  shut  in  the 
>orth  Sea."  But  it  also  shows  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have 
much  more  result  than  the  existing  British  policy  unless  a  better 
mine  could  be  used  and  produced  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  that 
event  the  matter  would  be  different. 

That  Sims  was  still  opposing  the  project  and  casting  doubt  upon 
its  practicability  is  shown  by  the  account  of  the  proceedings,  which 
quotes  Admiral  Sims  as  saying: 

It  must  be  successful  completely  or  it  is  not  successful  at  all.  Either  the  barrage 
emcessfnl  absolutely  or  it  fails  absolutely. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  said: 

I  do  not  understand  from  the  remarks  of  the  first  sea  lord  (Admiral  Jellicoe^  that  the 
barrage  should  take  the  place  of  other  offensive  measures.  It  is  not  considered  that 
the  barrage  can  be  sufficiefitly  relied  upon  to  take  the  place  entirely  of  other  measures 
f..r  hunting  and  destroying  submarines. 

This  indicated  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  looked  upon  the  plan  with 
some  favor,  and  was  not  inclined  to  accept  Sims's  view. 

STILL  IN  DOUBT  AFTER  NAVAL  CONFERENCE. 

Admiral  Mayo,  in  his  report  of  the  conference,  cabling  to  the  Chief 
of  Xaval  Operations  September  t>,  said: 

Conference  completed  after  agreement  upon  the  following  points: 
1  That  close  offensive  in  German  waters  should  be  carefully  considered  by  Allies, 
after  which  they  should  indicate  to  British  Admiralty  contribution  of  old  warships 
thev  are  prepared  to  furnish  should  offensive  prove  practicable. 
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2.  That  alternative  offensive  employing  effective  mine  field  or  mine  net  barr*> 
to  completely  shut  in  North  Sea  not  practicable  until  adequate  supply  satisfa/t  .- 
tvpe  mines  assured  and  that  pending  such  supply  extension  present  system  mine  f>;.i» 
desirable  ami  that  mine  net  barrage  impracticable. 

As  this  indicated  that  tho  British  still  considered  the  harrfc*> 
impracticable  unless  an  adequate  supply  of  mines  of  a  satisfactory 
type  was  assured,  and  that  they  were  still  doubtful  of  the  efficar. 
of  the  mine  we  had  designed  and  perhaps  of  our  ability  to  produce 
the  large  numbers  required,  it  was  evident  that  further  urging  v*. 
needed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  project. 

Admiral  Benson,  therefore,  on  September  12,  sent  the  followii- 
dispatch  to  Admiral  Mayo: 

From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

To:  Commander  in  Chief  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Op'iiv.  107.  There  are  great  po«sibilitios  in  the  satisfactorv  solution  of  rhe  n 
'and  depth  cha-ge  <iue*tion.    ( Mficors  sent  over  here  most  satisfactorv  and  remark*' 
well  po^t  'd.    1  think  it  would  h«dp  the  whole  situation  wonderfully  if  Cominod-.- 
(iaunt  could  visit  th ■»  Admiralty  tor  a  few  days  and  hive  a  heart  to'heart  tall 
time  t  >  be  lost. 

He  said  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  So  that  there  you  see  Benson 
is  telegraphing  in  the  usual  method  of  the  Navy  Department,  bole 
ness  and  audacity,  and  no  time  to  be  lost;  and  yet  we  had  lost  fiv. 
months  then. 

Admiral  Sims  states,  in  his  testimony: 

On  September  13  Admiral  Mayo  received  a  niMssage  from  Admiral  Benson  emp'-.j- 
sizing  tin  groit  possibilities  of  the  new  mine,  stating  that  the  British  officers  * / • 
over  to  the  Unifd  State*  to  examine  it  had  found  it  mo.*t  satisfactory,  and  un-u:. 
that  immediate  action  be  tiken.    The  result  was  a  proposal  by  the  Admiralty  — 

Now  listen  to  this,  gentlemen: 

The  result  was  a  proposal  by  the  Admiralty  of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  norths;, 
mine  barrage 

On  April  13  the  Navy  Department  had  proposed  the  mine  barrage, 
and  on  September  13  Sims  says  the  Admiralty  proposed  it. 

On  September  14,  the  day  after  Admiral  Benson's  dispatch  was 
received,  the  Admiralty  plans  division  made  out  for  Admiral  Mare 
a  paper  entitled  '*  General  future  policy,  including  mine  policy, 
with  an  appendix,   'Mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea/'  whVh 
contained  the  following  concerning  the  barrage  project: 

The  enemy  submarine  campaign  now  dominates  and  overshadows  everv  oth>-r 
consideration,  and  any  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  sinking  miirht  bring  about  an 
unsatisfactory  peace. 

It  therefore  appears  that  our  future  policy  must  he  directed  toward  a  more  column 
trated  and  effective  control  in  the  areas  between  the  enemy's  ports  and  our  tn<I< 
routes. 

Some  form  of  barrage  corresponding  to  that  which  was  formerlv  established  by  the 
Battle  Fleet  *  *  *  must  be  reconstituted  in  such  a  form  that  the  enemy  Bubmariitf 
can  not  venture  into  it  without  considerable  risk  to  themselves. 

The  very  thin"  we  proposed  in  April.  1917,  and  in  September  they 
begin  to  see  the  light. 

Details  for  the  requirements  for  a  barrage  across  the  North  Sea 
were  set  forth  in  an  appendix.  The  Admiralty  "  History  of  northern 
barrage"  states  that — 

as  a  result  of  tliis  paper,  it  waa  decided  to  proceed  with  preparations  for  laving  a 
barrage  on  the  Aberdeen-Norway  line. 
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Both  Sims's  testimony  and  the  Admiralty  aistory  show  that  it  was 
nly  after  we  urged  and  insisted  that  immediate  action  bo  taken  and 
avp  them  the  utmost  assurance  that  the  new  American  mine  was 
Atisfnrtory  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  the  British  were  induced 
ct  take  anv  definite  action. 

While  Sims  calls  that  memorumdam  "a  proposal''  and  by  this 
ries  to  convince  you  that  the  mine  barrage  was  proposed  by  the 
British  and  while  the  appendix  went  into  considerable  detail  con- 
ernin<r  the  requirements  for  such  a  barrage,  this  paper  was  really 
mly  a  tentative  acceptance  of  the  general  plan  we  had  been  urging 
iu<e  April. 

BENSON  TRIES  TO  CLEAR  UP  DOUBT. 

The  Admiralty  had  not  even  then  definitelv  approved  the  barrage 
plan,  and  their  dispatches  regarding  mines  left  us  in  such  doubt  that 
<m  September  15,  Admiral  Benson  sent  the  following  dispatch  to 
Admiral  Sims: 

Vice  Admiral  Sims: 

Opnav  43S,  department  advised  by  Commodore  Gaunt  "Admiralty  instructs  me  to 
inform  you  that  the  United  States  oner  of  the  mines  is  gratefully  accepted." 

Inform  the  department  if  the  above  refers  to  Admiralty  approval  of  combining  joint 
ojKTations  as  indicated  by  Mayo  or  merely  furnishing  a  large  number  of  mines  by  this 
Government?    If  the  latter,  approximately  how  many  are  required? 

Opnav. 

STILL  "INVESTIGATING"  IN  OCTOBER. 

That  in  October  the  Admiralty  was  still  considering  the  matter 
and  had  not  vet  made  a  definite  decision  will  be  seen  from  this  letter 
from  Admiral  Sims  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (general  report) 
October  9.  1917.    We  urged  it  on  April  13,  and  this  was  October  9' 

14.  Mining: 

It  is  understood  that  the  general  Questions  of  future  plans  as  regards  mining  par* 
ticulariy  in  the  North  Sea  will  be  taken  up  with  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Admiral 
Mayo,  upon  his  return. 

the  Admiralty  is  thoroughly  investigating  this  question  with  a  view  to  expediting 
such  detailed  plans  as  may  later  be  drawn  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

It  is  understood  from  discussions  with  officials  in  the  Admiralty  that  the  general 
plan  proposed  will  involve  very  extensive  shore  work  such  as  established  ofmts 
depots  for  assembly,  tests,  and  so  forth.  Also  that  this  will  probably  require  sending 
over  from  the  United  States  comparatively  large  personnel  force  for  these  snore  stations. 

The  detailed  discussions  of  these  questions  will  probably  be  poeti>oned  by  the 
Admiralty  until  the  return  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Now  listen,  gentlemen,  here  is  what  Admiral  Sims  recommends. 
W'v  have  been  compelled  to  send  Admiral  Mayo  over  to  present  the 
department's  views,  and  to  get  consideration;  and  yet  now.  after 
Admiral  Sims  for  six  months  had  said  that  it  was  impracticable  and 
unfeasible,  he  then  wishes  us  to  communicate  only  through  him, 
when  we  had  to  go  over  him  to  get  action.    [Continuing  reading:] 

It  i>  rrtommended  that  the  force  commander— 
That  is  himself — 

be  used  a«  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  Admiralty  in  all  matter?  concerning 
thi?  subject,  as  such  a  course  will  be  conducive  to  avoiding  misunderstandings  and 
misinterpretations.  If  some  communications  or  cablegrams  pass  direct  to  and  from 
lhe  Admiralty  through  its  representative  in  Washington  to  the  department,  and 
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others  through  thi»  office,  the  chance  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  will  be  rnj, 
eiderable,  as  it  has  been  apparently  in  the  pa*t. 

The  Navy  Department  went  ahead  with  its  preparations,  hei;.i 
convinced  that  the  barrage  plan  must  be  eventually  approved,  act 
that  any  disagreements  or  modifications  could  surely  be  adjusted 
the  two  Navies.  Upon  the  return  of  Admiral  Mayo  to  the  Vnit?i! 
States  a  conference  was  held  on  the  subject  in  the  office  of  the  Ch* 
of  Naval  Operations  on  October  lo,  and  the  project,  as  amended  *i 
the  British,  was  considered  and  approved  by  the  General  Board. 

i 

NOTIFIED  OK  ADMIRALTY'S  APPROVAL  OCTOBER  23,  1917. 

! 

On  October  17  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  received  a  dispah;: 
from  the  British  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  asking  when  supply  of  mii* 
and  sinkers  would  begin.    This  apparently  indicated  that 
Admiralty  had  approved  the  project,  yet  we  had  not  been  so  notify 
On  October  20  Admiral  Benson  cabled  to  Admiral  Sims: 

October  20,  191: 

Vice  Admiral  Sims: 

Opnav.  780.  The  department  reouests  to  be  informed  whether  the  plan  (nr  ih 
placing  of  a  mine  barrier  acros*  the  North  Sea  on  the  Aberdeen-Egersund  line  hae  tin 
approval  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  experience  of  the  BritH 
naval  forces  in  North  Sea  operations  and  their  experience  in  naval  mining  dunin 
the  present  war  puts  them  in  the  best  position  to  decide  whether  the  proposed  *ch«w 
is  practicable  in  construction  and  maintenance  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  ».b 
Aamiralty,  it  is  the  best  scheme  in  sight  for  limiting  the  operations  of  enemy  >u\- 
marines  provided  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  can  be  efficiently  closed  to  the  passapei 
submarines  which,  if  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  should  be  done  at  tbt 
earliest  possible  date. 

Opnav. 

The  following  reply  was  received  by  the  department  October  23: 

October  22,  1917 

From:  Admiralty  C.  N.  S. 

To:  Commodore  Gaunt,  Washington,  for  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Your  780  to  Admiral  Sims.  Admiralty  has  approved  mine  barrier  and  now  a* 
firms  approval. 

This  is  the  22d  of  October,  six  months  and  eight  days  after  w» 
approved  it — time  that  was  of  the  essence  lost.    [Continuing  reading: 

Preparations  proceeding  rapidly.  Assistance  desired  from  U.  S.  A.  as  indicate 
in  my  telegram  No.  513  of  17th  October.  Admiralty  consider  this  is  best  scheme  ft 
be  carried  out  at  a  distance  from  enemy  bases.  Admiralty  is  working  on  supplemei 
tary  scheme  for  operations  closer  inshore,  but  any  such  inshore  has  defect  that  enem 
can  eventually  clear  a  passage  through  for  submarines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  that  paragraph,  becau* 
I  shall  later  show  you  that  the  British  never  did  close  the  inshon 
places  in  the  barrage,  as  we  desired,  and  that  that  was  the  only  erroi 
of  the  scheme  as  carried  out.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Therefore  North  Sea  barrage  also  necessary.  No  scheme  yet  tried  has  effective!! 
closed  Dovor  Straits  to  submarines — 

This  was  six  months  after  wo  urged  it — 

but  measures  are  being  constantly  deterrent.  Kxtensive  mining  operations  in  Dova 
Straits  against  submarines  commence  in  November.  Hitherto  delayed  from  lack  <i 
effective  antisubmarine  mine. 
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CONTRACT  HAD  BERN  LET  FOR  100,000  MINES. 

rhe  cablegram  of  October  20,  which  Admiral  Sims  read  to  you  in 
*t.  was  a  reply  to  numerous  specific  requests  made  by  Great 
itain  in  a  memorandum  given  Admiral  Mayo  while  he  was  in  Eng- 
id.     The  portion  relative  to  the  mine-barrage  is  as  follows: 

<ontnut  has  been  lot  for  100.000  mines  of  Amcri<an  type.  The  I'nitrd  States 
offered  to  commandeer  for  the  British  Admiralty  three  vessels  suitable  for  minc- 
ing, and  in  addition  ran  probably  commandeer  two  or  three  more  vessels  suitable 
mine- la  vine  to  be  manned  by  the  United  State*  for  employment  in  eoo|>eration 
h  Kritiflh  mine-laying  forces  in  any  joint  plan  which  may  finally  be  agreed  upon. 

Question  of  the  proposed  mine-barrage  from  Scotland  to  Norway  as  presented  to 
■  Navy  I  department  is  not  definitely  concurred  in.  but  careful  consideration  is 
inp  given  t<>  this  particular  subject  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions 
r»vaxd  t<>  the  employment  of  the  mine-barrage,  which  nn'asure  is  considered  in 
inciplc  to  promise  good  malts. 

The  following  matters  were  not  included  in  the  memorandum  referred  to.  but  were 
?cineaUv  in  connection  therewith. 

S.  It  10  considered  the  American  type  mine  is  perfectly  safe  and  inoperative  upon 
pukinir  awav  from  it*  moorings. 

9.  The  standard  British  Admiralty  type  of  sinker  can  be  used  with  the  American 
pe  mine. 

As  this  and  the  preceding  dispatch  of  the  same  date  show,  the 
avy  Department  had  not  been  notified  that  the  Admiralty  had 
pproved  the  project  and  was  giving  careful  consideration  to  certain 
lodifications  m  the  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  British 
nd  which  we  feared  might  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
arrage.  We  were  expediting  the  preparation  of  material  and  had 
Iready  let  the  contract  for  the  entire  100,000  mines  that  would  be 
equired. 

AMENDED  PLAN   PIN  ALLY  ACCEPTED. 

The  dispatch  from  Sims,  indicating  that  the  British  Admiralty 
lid  made  a  definite  decision,  was  received  in  the  department  on 
)ctober  23.    Though  we  did  not  consider  that  the  amended  plan 
>iis  us  good  as  our  own.  as  the  British  proposal  lessened  its  efficiency, 
vc  were  so  glad  to  get.  finally    and  I  use  the  word  "finally  ":  it 
lad  been  from  April  16  to  October  23.  six  months  of  precious  time 
vasted—  a  decision  from  the  Admiralty  that,  in-order  to  avoid 
lelay  we  interposed  no  objections.    Within  a  week  we  had  worked 
»u\  all  the  details  involved  in  the  amended  plan,  and  on  October 
59  I  approved  the  project  as  outlined.    It  was  favorably  acted  unon 
>y  the  President,  who  had  from  the  first  earnestly  desired  its  adopt- 
ion, at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  October  M),  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
)|M*rations  cabled  to  the  Admiralty: 

Department  concurs  in  project  for  mine  barriers  Scotland  to  Norway  and  has  already 
aken  etepe  to  fit  out  eight  such  mine-planters  to  sail  February  1.  Expect  to  begin 
ihipment  of  mines  January  15.  Will  send  officers  to  confer  and  arrange  details  in 
i  few  days. 

SIX  MONTHS  DELAY  IN  GETTING   PROJECT  APPROVED. 

As  will  be  seen,  gentlemen,  it  was  six  months  after  we  had  pro- 
posed the  laying  of  this  barrage  before  it  was  definitely  ami  finally 
ipproved  by  the  Admiralty.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  Admiral  Sims  had  favorably  presented  the  proposition  to  the 
British  authorities,  and  had  urged  the  view  of  the  Navy  Department 
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instead  of  airing  his  own  personal  opposition,  it  would  have  !>«•.  j 
aecepted  by  the  Admiralty  months  earlier.  But  Sims,  as  his 
patches  and  letters  show,  not  only  did  not  urge  any  plan  of  shutt 
in  the  enemy  submarines  but  continually  opposed  it,  not  only  usiru 
every  effort  to  convince  the  Navy  Department  that  it  was  imprart: 
cable  and  "unfeasible",  but  argued  against  it  in  conferences  w  n 
British  officials  who  were  inclined  to  give  it  favorable  considerat  e *t ■ 
In  his  letter  of  April  H),  1917,  he  states  that  the  Prime  Mini-*?*-.' 
believed  that  some  such  scheme  was  possible,  and  Sims  desmi^ 
how  he  argued  with  Lloyd-George  to  convince  him  that  any  su?  ri 
plan  was  entirely  impracticable.  The  evidence  shows  that  no  Mm] 
part  of  the  delay  in  the  adoption  of  the  barrage  scheme  was  dm*  t  - 
Sims. 

NEVER  BASED  HIS  OPPOSITION   ON  TYPE  OF  MINE. 

In  all  the  various  and  strongly  expressed  reasons  he  gave  in  ail 
his  dispatches,  communications,  and  arguments  from  the  time 
barrage  was  proposed  in  April,  1917 — now,  I  wish  to  emphasiz 
this — Admiral  Sims  never  once  based  his  opposition  on  the  type  : 
mines.  He  declared  that  all  plans  for  closing  the  North  Sea  w,n 
impracticable,  and  that  the  British  had  tried  out  various  types  >i 
mine  barriers  and  none  had  proved  successful.  Yet  in  his  testimony 
Admiral  Sims  declared: 

The  thing  which  made  possible  the  northern  barrage  was  the  use  of  a  certain  ty?r 
of  mine  known  as  the  antenna?  mine,  because  of  its  technical  features,  which  had  &i 
been  invented  at  the  time  this  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  department. 

He  was  referring  to  his  dispatch  of  May  14,  in  which  he  said  thai 
no  barrages,  either  of  mines  or  nets,  were  effective,  and  that  — 

bitter  and  expensive  experience  had  forced  the  abandonment  of  an>  perious  attem^ 
at  blockading  such  passage  as  Scotland  to  Norway. 

That  was  the  very  thing  we  did,  and  did  successfully. 
Admiral  Sims  also  told  you  that  — 

with  the  invention  in  the  United  States  of  a  new  type  of  mine,  the  project  was  put  in 
an  entirely  new  light  and  it  merited  further  consideration. 

Is  it  not  clear  from  his  dispatches  and  letters  that  all  this  talk  about 
a  new  type  is  an  afterthought  uith  him  i  Without  any  reference  to 
any  particular  type,  he  opposed  the  whole  project  for  months.  ()w 
mine  was  superior,  but  an  effective  barrage  could  have  been  laid  in 
the  earJy  part  of  1917,  as  we  proposed,  of  the  type  of  mine  then  in  use. 

The  British,  who  laid  20  per  cent  ot  the  barrage,  used  this  old  type 
of  mine.  They  never  did  use  the  antenna4  mine,  which  was  superior 
But  their  mine  was  a  good  mine,  although  not  as  good  as  ours. 

Admiral  Strauss  told  vou  that  the  laying  of  the  barrage  was  not 
only  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  antenna1  mine,  but  that  hoik 
of  the  mines  laiil  by  the  British  in  their  part  of  the  barrage  were  of 
this  type.    The  following  is  quoted  from  his  testimony: 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  been  feasible  to  lay  any  barrage  without  theanteniu' 
mines  that  were  last  discovered? 

Admiral  Strauss.  Oh,  yes;  perfectly  feasible.  The  British  shared  in  this  barrage, 
and  they  had  no  antenme  mines.   Their  mines  are  not  antenna*  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  been  feasible  for  us  to  have  sent  over  a  sufticien: 
number  of  the  other,  the  old  fashioned,  mines,  which  as  you  have  already  statsl 
required  at  least  three  to  one  of  the  antennir  mines,  to  have  constructed  thi*»  barrage" 
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idmiral  Strauss.  For  a  barrage  equal  to  the  one  we  laid,  it  would  have  taken 
>ut  ISO, 000  mine*. 

Phe  Chairman.  About  180,000  mines? 

Vdmiral  Strauss.  And  we  actually  sent  over  80,000. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  a  considerable  number  of  ships  to  take  them  over,  would  it  not? 
Vdmiral  Strauss.  Well,  we  kepta  certain  number  busy  going  back  and  forth.  We 
.  *VA  cargoe*  in  all.  but  most  of  tnem  were  repeats— the  same  ship.  We  ran  a  sort  of 
e  of  mine*  from  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Fhe  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  would  have  been  feasible  to  have  gone  ahead  with 
e  other  barrage? 
Admiral  Strauss.  Yes. 

ORDNANCE  READY  TO  BEGIN   WORK  EARLY  IN  1917. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking 
i  April.  1917,  using  types  of  mines  then  existing,  making  improve- 
lents  in  design  to  suit  conditions.  Now,  listen  to  this,  gentlemen, 
•  show  the  degree  of  confidence  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  had 
nd  the  ability  that  they  showed.  There  never  was  a  department  in 
he  world  that  functioned  better  than  had  the  bureau  organization 
f  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
mreau  proposed  to  begin  manufacture  on  a  huge  scale,  and  estimated 
hat,  even  if  a  million  mines  were  required  by  utilizing  the  capacity  oi 

considerable  number  of  large  factories  they  could  be  produced  in 
>o  days.  I'rging  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  definition  oi  policy,  the 
mreau  set  forth  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  sain: 

If  an  immediate  decision — April  1917 — should  be  made  the  proposed  barrier  could 
jot  be  put  into  effect  inside  of  six  months. 

Showing  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  because  it  took  time. 

Though  the  plan  as  finally  adopted  necessitated  the  manufacture 
A  100,000  mines  of  an  entirely  new  type,  requiring  special  designs 
and  apparatus,  the  bureau's  work  in  manufacturing  and  assembling 
the  material  was  practically  completed  in  six  months. 

It  was  six  months  from  the  time  the  Naw  Department  proposed 
the  scheme  before  it  was  accepted  by  the  British  Admiralty.  But 
this  is  not  by  any  means  all  the  delay  that  was  caused  by  the 
Admiralty's  hesitation  and  Simss  opposition.  Mine  laying  in  the 
stormy  North  Sea  is  very  difficult,  almost  impracticable,  in  winter 
weather.  The  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1917  was  lost  to  us,  and 
mine  laying  on  a  large  scale  did  not  begin  until  the  late  spring  of  1918. 

BARRAGE    COULD   HAVE    BEEN    LAID   IN    HALF   THE    TIME,  ADMIRAL 

STRAUSS  SAYS. 

It  was  not  until  June  8,  1918,  that  the  American  vasseLs  began 
laving  mines.    They  planted  3,385  mines  on  that  first  trip. 

I  would  like  you,  gentlemen,  to  listen  to  this  very  carefully.  This 
i>  the  very  meat  of  it. 

Admiral  Strauss  told  you  that  if  he  had  had  American  destroyers 
under  his  command  to  escort  the  mine  lavers.  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  Issue  his  own  routing  orders,  the  barrage  could  have  been 
Uiil  in  half  the  time.  He  told  you  that  it  took  three  weeks  to  get  the 
Admiralty  to  rescind  Admiral  Beattv's  order  not  to  place  any  mines 
west  of  tne  meridian  of  Greenwich,  which  would  have  left  a  gap  in  the 
barrage  of  70  miles.    He  told  you  of  the  long  delays  caused  by  the 
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mine  force  waiting  for  British  escort  vessels  and  routing  order 
following  is  quoted  from  his  testimony: 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  t 
ican  mining  force  as  a  completely  separate  force  under  a  separate  command 

Admiral  Strauss.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.    I  would  nave  pr« 
have  operated  with  my  own  force  of  destroyers  as  a  screen,  and  the  battleship 
that  we  had  out  there  as  a  protection,  because  we  lost  half  of  our  time  in  w 
orders  from  Admiral  Beatty.    We  expended  just  one-half  of  the  time  we 
North  Sea  waiting  for  this  unity  of  command. 

The  Chairman.  What  woulcl  have  been  the  effect  so  far  as  protectio 
mine  force  by  the  Grand  Fleet  was  concerned? 

Admiral  Strauss.  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  we  had  had  a  fleet  of  d 
and  what  we  called  the  Sixth  Battleship  Squadron,  Admiral  Rodman's  hatti 
ron,  to  protect  us  in  our  operations.    We  could  have  done  the  work  in  haH  the  t 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  admiral  who  carried  out  thi 
constructive  work,  by  all  odds  the  greatest  naval  operation 
war  except  carrying  the  troops  to  France,  which,  of  course,  \ 
overshadowing  and  great  contribution. 

MINE  BARRAGE  WAS  NOT  A  ' '  DELUSIVE  FALLACY." 

In  concluding  his  long  statement  regarding  the  mine  b; 
Admiral  Sims  says : 

The  idea  of  making  a  grand  stroke  which  would  at  one  fell  swoop  reduce  th< 
to  confusion  and  force  nim  to  surrender,  has  been  throughout  history  one  I 
fascinating  and  delusive  fallacies  which  have  cost  many  a  defeat. 

But  the  mine  barrage  was  not  a  1  'delusive  fallacy."  The  1 
was  on  the  part  of  Sims,  who  denounced  the  project  as  impraet  i 
vigorously  opposed  it,  and  had  no  small  part  in  preventing  its  i( 
tion  for  months.  Admiral  Sims  cited  the  proposals  we  made  ii 
barrage  as  an  example  of  the  Navy  Department's  insistence  "ii 
number  of  plans  that  could  not  bo  carried  out,"  which  Is  one  1 
charges  he  made  in  his  letter  of  January  7.  But  t  his  plan  was  ci 
out  in  1918,  and  would  have  been  put  into  effoct  in  1917  had  no 
and  the  Admiralty  so  strongly  opposed  its  adoption.  And  it  w 
merely  a  "useful  supplementary  measure,"  but  was  the  most  efF 
antisubmarine  measure  that  could  possibly  have  been  adopted. 

Sims  himself  says,  after  its  completion  and  success,  that  "N< 
project  has  ever  been  carried  out  more  successfully,"  and  that  1 
achievement  it  stands  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  war." 

The  North  Sea  mine  barrage  was  proposed  by  the  Navy  I)< 
ment  six  months  before  it  was  approved  by  the  British  Adini 
Eighty  per  cent  of  it  was  American  mines  laid  by  United  !• 
naval  vessels:  we  manufactured  100,000  mines,  transported  h 
over  3,400  miles;  and  planted  56,611  of  the  70,000  mines  laid 
view  of  the  facts,  Sims  attempt  to  deprive  the  United  States 
of  full  credit  for  this  project  is  as  futile  as  are  his  attempts  to  t\\ 
awav  his  own  opposition  to  the  barrage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  put  in  the  record  a  map  of  the 
barrage,  showing  how  it  was  laid,  and  to  put  under  the  ma 
explanation  ol  it. 

The  Chairman.  ,Yery  well. 

Secretary  Danibi.s.  And  I  also  wish  to  put  in  another  map 
is  another  illustration.  This  map  shows  that  a  mine  barrage 
laid  within  10  miles  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  entirely  to  the  i* 
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^  t>i.ire.  on  the  Norway  coast,  and  the  people  of  Norway  rained  all 
>tiM«J  that  island:  so  that  on  the  Xorwav  side  a  submarine  could 
>  through.    On  the  Orkney  Tslands  side  the  plan  of  the  British 

^  t  patrol  that  base,  that  10  miles,  in  order  to  keep  any  submarine 
•rii  passing.  I  shall  add  some  explanations  to  this  map,  with  vour 
r  tn  i-ssion. 

»  iio  maps  above  referred  to  are  printed  herewith.) 
^cretan  Daniels.  1  said  just  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  all  the 
- 1  ory  of  preparation  for  war  in  any  country  in  the  world  nothing 
^  wciecl  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
■Mit  from  March  o,  1913,  to  this  very  minute.  That  department 
^  xiinier  the  control  in  1913  of  Admiral  Twining.  He  was  suc- 
*.*<ie«l  hy  Admiral  Strauss  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Earle. 
-Hall  only  present  what  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  did  in  preparation 
v  war  and  in  actual  work  for  war  from  the  time  Admiral  Earle 
•  me  into  office,  which  was  December  23,  1916.  1  will  not  read 
ii=*.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  shows  what  the  Ordnance  Bureau  did.  I 
ill  just  offer  it  for  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

'The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
►llows:^ 

General  Summary  of  War  AcnvrnBs,  1917  to  1918. 

r Statement  prepared  for  use  befnro  the  Sen  »te  Investigating  Committee  ] 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  or  Ordnance, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  t6,  1920. 

1.  On  December  23,  1916,  Commander  Ralph  Earle,  United  States  Navy,  then  on 
luty  as  inspector  of  ordnance  in  charge,  Naval  Proving  Ground,  Indianhead,  Md., 
elieved  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Strauss,  United  States  Navy,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
if  Ordnance,  holding  this  post  until  May  1920., 

2.  Under  date  of  May  28,  1915,  an  order  was  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
lUons  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  forwarding  report  of  the  General  Board,  No.  425, 
lirecting  compliance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  with  requirements  of  a  letter  from 
he  General  Board,  dated  March  13,  1915,  which  requirements  were  that  each  office 
ind  bureau  be  furnished  with  part  of  the  plan  for  preparation  of  war,  in  so  far  as 
pertained  to  its  own  duties,  and  that  it  be  directed  to  report,  not  later  than  one  month 
md  thereafter  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  tne  progress  made  in  work  of 
preparation  and  comments  upon  any  defects  in  the  plan  which  might  make  its  execu- 
tion  impracticable  or  that  seemed  to  be  cumbersome.  This  started  the  method  of 
quarterly  reports  of  preparedness  to  the  department  and  made  known  to  the  bureaus' 
ivquirements  in  concrete  form. 

3.  The  first  actual  operations  undertaken  by  the  bureau  with  success,  looking  to- 
ward an  eventual  state  of  war.  were  included  in  the  appropriation  act  of  August  29. 
1916.  wherein  an  allotment  of  money  was  made  for  batteries  for  merchant  auxiliaries, 
for  reserve  ordnance  supplies,  and  for  ammunition  for  ships  of  the  Navy. 

4.  The  bureau,  under  date  of  July  10.  191«.  anticipating  the  passage  of  the  act 
referred  to.  advertised  for  a  total  of  943,429  projectiles  of  all  calibers. 

5.  The  early  days  of  Februarv  found  the  bureau  requesting  additional  funds  for 
pTobable  undertakings.  On  February  3  the  bureau  requested  the  Chief  of  Naval 
<  tperationt  to  secure  immediate  availability  of  the  funds  incorporated  in  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  then  before  the  Senate.  The  5th  of  February  the  bureau  submitted 
additional  items  for  the  appropriation  bill,  and  on  February  7  secured  $15,000,000 
additional  for  ordnance.  On  February  22  the  need  for  these  funds  was  explained  to 
the  committees  of  Congress,  and  the  funds  as  desired  were  appropriated  in  the  act  ap- 
proved March  4.  1917. 

The  letter  of  the  department  approving  the  war  plans  of  March  13.  1915,  pointed 
out  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  department  before  tne  war — the  mobilization  of  the 
blue  forces  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  assignment  of  public  vessels  to  naval  districts  and 
local  defense,  together  with  the  composition  of  the  A,  B,  and  C  fleets.  The  assign- 
ment of  guns  to  auxiliaries  was  included  in  these  plans,  so  on  February  3  the  necessary 
shipment  orders  for  such  batteries  were  made. 

174273—20  1» 
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7.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  3,  1917,  when  word  was  received  that  diploma 
relations  with  Germany  had  been  broken,  the  Navy  Department  directed  that 
batteries  held  in  reserve  for  assignment  to  merchantmen  and  auxiliaries  be  ship;* 
to  the  fitting-out  yards  of  the  vessels  concerned.    The  necessary  shipment  ori~-y- 
some  60 — were  gotten  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  the  afternoon  of  that  <iiv 

8.  On  March  12, 1917,  the  President  notified  all  foreign  Governments  of  his  inters 
to  arm  merchantmen  whose  voyages  took  them  into  seas  infested  by  German  -ik 
marines. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operat;  ^ 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the  art 
ing  of  these  merchantmen.  The  Secretary,  on  March  13,  1917,  issued  regula:. 
governing  the  conduct  of  armed  American  merchant  vessels.  The  Secretary  approv-. 
the  plan  of  obtaining  the  guns  required,  in  addition  to  those  held  in  reserve  batter* 
for  tnat  purpose  prior  to  the  war,  t>y  removing  certain  guns  from  vessels  of  the  fiW.  z 
cases  where  they  could  be  properly  spared  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  quickly  aro^ 
the  vessels  involved. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  the  bureau  to  proceed  at  full  speed  to  nw 
contracts  for  guns  and  mounts,  and.  during  March,  April,  and  May,  the  following  fin^ 
who  had  never  made  ordnance  material  of  any  kind,  were  induced  to  start  the 
facture  of  guns,  forgings.  and  mounts: 

Root  &  Van  Dervoort,  EastMoline,  111. 
Poole  Engineering  Co.,  Wood  berry  (Baltimore),  Md. 
American  Radiator  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 
Linderman  Steel  &  Machine  Co..  Muskegon.  Wis. 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Meat! -Morrison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Mason  Machine  Works.  Taunton,  Mass. 

11.  Among  other  early  actions  of  the  war  was  the  Navy's  effort  to  push  the 
ment  of  machine  guns  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  obtain  at  the  earliest 
moment  quantity  production  of  such  guns  adapted  to  use  American  ammunition.  Tbt- 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  Lewis  gun.  and  it  was  due  to  the  Navy  that  such  a  cm 
was  produced  by  the  Savage  Arms  Co.  satisfactorily  by  April  18.  1917.  Fumb  i  f 
the  development  of  machine  guns,  under  "Experiments,  Ordnance,"  were  availal  r 
early  in  Feoruary,  1917.  and  contracts  were  given  in  that  same  month.  The  contract 
for  various  machine  guns  used  during  the  war  were  in  large  measure  made  by  the  '2"'l 
of  April,  1917.  One  of  the  large  later  contracts  was  made  on  the  17th  of  September 
1917.  but  the  capacity  of  the  small-arm  firms  had  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  dunn. 
the  interim. 

12.  Manv  contracts  were  signed  for  various  guns  for  merchantmen,  new  destroyer? 
sub  chasers,  and  other  patrol  boats,  through  April  to  June,  amounting  to  the  follows 

Gum. 


devfk> 

pOSFl'^ 


6-lnch  , 

4-inch  

3-inch  

A- pounder  

1 -pounder..... 
Machine  Runs . 


Total. 


April. 


:» 

150 
1,570 

154. 
1,200 
5, 100 


May. 


June. 


1,000 


1,000 
210 


180 


Tou 


III 
2.W 

1S4 

|,V 

5,450 


11, ON 


Part  of  the  3-inch  gun  contracts  included  both  guns  and  mounts;  i.  e..  those  for  eu!'- 
chasers.  5-inch  guns  wore  being  manufactured  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  at  rate  •>•' 
^ome  10  per  month,  increasing  later  to  IS. 

Mounts. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

Total 

tVinrh         

62 

a 

.Vinrh   i  105 

4-inch  

309 

910 

1,219 

Ui: 

154 

200 

1,170 

42 

IM 

1 
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Between  January  l  and  June  30,  1917,  the  Navy  had  work  proceeding  and 
rai  ts  made  for  guns,  mounts,  and  machine  guns  amounting  to  the  following 

Is : 

*  6,034 

inta  3, 182 

nine  guns  6,  955 

hi*  involved  about  $56,938,306.04.  All  of  this  work  was  undertaken  under  instruc- 
i-«  and  knowledge  of  the  Secretary,  although  no  funds  were  as  yet  available  to  pay 
the  same. 

-  As  indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  department  to  meet  the  new  conditions  arising 
.he  war  against  submarines,  it  can  point  to  the  fact  that  the  110-foot  sub.  chasers 
e  built  onlv  strong  enough  to  carry  the  service  6-nounder  gun.  but  the  department 
ely  decided  that  this  gun  was  not  of  sufficient  caliber  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
►marine  and.  therefore,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  not  only  designed  an  entire  new 
i  and  mount  of  the  3-inch  caliber  for  this  purpose,  but  actually  had  such  in  pre- 
dion during  April  and  May,  1917. 

r>.  It  had  been  demonstrated  in  1916  that  German  submarines  could  operate  sue* 
.-fully  at  such  distances  from  their  bases  as  to  permit  of  their  crossing  the  Atlantic 
i  brimming  their  submarine  warfare  to  our  coasts.  Defensive  measures  to  guard 
kiiist  this  contingency  in  advance  of  an  actual  declaration  of  war  were,  therefore, 
t  overlooked.  Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  restricted  submarine 
rfare.  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1917,  wire  rope  was  obtained  from  all  possible 
itc<5?  in  the  country  and  issued  to  all  naval  districts  and  the  Army,  for  use  in  the 
nsiruction  of  net  defenses  against  submarines  at  our  important  ports.  Instructions 
to  the  fabrication  of  such  nets  were  issued  from  the  bureau.  In  a  short  time  the 
ibors  of  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  were  well  protected  by  heavy  nets  laid 
ross  the  harbor  entrances. 

16.  The  European  war  had  shown  that  nets  were  a  necessary  protection  against 
btnarine*.  and  the  bureau  had  experimented  with  various  types  and  placed  con- 
hcts  for  one  4,500-foot  net  for  final  determination  of  type.  The  nets  under  con- 
i oration  included  towing  and  trap  nets,  and  altogether  the  bureau  had  orders  placed 
r  some  126.112  feet  of  steel  netting  and  had  included  an  estimate  for  Congress  for 
10  miles  of  heavy  net  material  and  200  towing  nets. 

17.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  3  the  bureau  received  notice  that  diplomatic 
\anons  with  Germany  had  been  severed.  The  bureau  then  issued  orders  to  assemble 
,p  batteries  set  aside  for  merchantmen  ahd  to  ship  them  in  accordance  with  the 
ar  plans  of  the  department,  accessible  in  its  safe.  It  also  sent  out  orders  to  the 
xununition  depots  and  gun  factory,  torpedo  stations  and  proving  ground,  to  at  once 
k  rea#e  force,  rush  work,  and  to  establish  additional  safeguards  for  manufacture  of 
laterial. 

1>.  On  February  5,  all  the  bureaus '  chiefs  requested  a  $500,000,000  allotment,  in 
■der  that  there  might  be  a  minimum  amount  of  delay  in  commencing  manufacture 
t  wur  material. 

U».  On  February  9,  the  bureau  sent  a  3-inch  battery  to  the  torpedo  station  at  New- 
ort  for  its  defense  against  any  possible  raiding  by  submarines.    Oji  March  31 ,  eight 

inch  guns  were  shipped  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  the  protection  of  those  Islands, 
:hi<  h  had  recently  been  acquired  by  the  United  States.  From  time  to  time  batteries 
•vre  *ent  to  outlaying  air  stations  of  the  Navy  for  their  defense.  On  April  7.  mobiliza- 
ion  was  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Coast  Guard  was  included  in  these 
r-lers.  additional  batteries  and  guns  being  furnbhed  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Jen  ire  where  needed.  On  that  date,  we  also  secured  orders  from  the  War  Deptrt- 
ncnt  enabling  the  bureau  to  prescribe  danger  zone  at  Indian  Head,  so  that  proof 
iring  could  go  on  without  interruption.  On  April  13,  it  was  decided  to  rush  work  on 
he  projectile  plant,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  private  manufacturers  were 
\m  meeting  success  in  manufacturing  armor-piercing  projec  tiles  of  the  14-inch  caliber. 

OUN9. 

20  The  greatest  task  faring  the  bureau,  so  far  as  guns  were  concerned,  wa«  that 
f  turning  out  puns  in  time  to  equip  destroyers  and  sub.  chaser*  of  the  new  building 

ciiin,  and  at  the  same  time  equipping  all  the  various  patrol  vessels,  together  with 
»1!  th*-  merchantmen  that  rau«t  be  armed. 

-1.  At  the  besrinninc  of  the  war  there  were  available  -not  actually  mounted  on  board 
<'.\V  319  sruns  of  caliljer  from  3  to  6  inches:  smaller  than  3-inch  there  were  but  314; 
•»n«i  in  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Militia  there  were  57  puns  of  calibers  from  3  to  6  inches. 
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There  were  several  outstanding  gun  contracts  of  calibers  suitable  for  arriuiur  ilh 
chantmen  existing  prior  to  1917.    There  were  contracts  for: 

67  4-inch  guns,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (So.  2536,  dated  Oct.  31,  191  tii. 

100  4-inch  guns,  American  &  British  Manufacturing  Co.  (No.  544.  of  N. 
1916). 

140  5-inch  guns,  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co.  (No.  007,  dated  Nov.  13,  J41». 

Deliveries  on  these  contracts  were  not  realized,  and  the  chief  of  bureau  uj- 1. 
ve^tigation  early  realized  that  deliveries  on  these  would  not  be  made  in  tim*-  -  i 
of  use  to  the  Navy,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  to  place  contract*  for  guns  with  firm-  --j 
could  and  would  produce  them  in  sufficient  time.    For  example,  on  the  3d  <>?' 
1917,  he  placed  contract  for  1,000  4-inch  guns  with  the  Root  &  Van  Dervoort 
neering  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  a  concern  entirely  new  to  this  type  of  manufa<  Mr.i 
work,  vet  one  that  put  its  shoulder  to  the  task  and  delivered  material. 

Of  the  contract*?  just  mentioned  as  existing,  there  were  but  nine  4-inch  gnu- 
livered  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  up  to  the  1st  of  April,  1918;  two  delivered  t.\  ■  j 
American  &  British  Manufacturing  Co.  up  to  that  date,  and  no  5-inch  deliv^ 
the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co.  at  all.  It  was  necessary  to  commandeer  the  plur. 
the  latter  concern  and  manufacture  the  guns  there  ourselves.  Nine  month-  i- 
shortest  time  in  which,  after  an  order  is  placed,  a  naval  gun  of  caliber  from  ^ 
inches  can  be  delivered. 

22.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  also  had  to  meet  calls  from  the  Italian  Navy  i'<»r ' 
caliber  guns  in  the  critical  days  after  Caporetta  retreat;  supply  merchant  vessel? 
ating  under  the  flags  of  the  Allies,  the  French  patrol  and  fishing  vessels:  all  of  i>j^ 
in  addition  to  our  own  vessels,  including  also  heavy  turret  guns  for  Great  linuu 
Navy. 

23.  Altogether  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  placed  in  service  on  merchantmen  i 
delivered  to  the  Allies  a  total  of  4,843  guns,  2,050  of  which  were  of  calil>ers  fr<>ru  ,  -i 
6  inches,  inclusive.    There  were  1,742  vessels  other  than  those  of  the  Regular  Ni.~ 
these,  in  themselves  a  large  number,  furnished  with  guns. 

24.  Special  types  of  guns  produced  by  the  Navy  during  the  war  were  the  '  Y-^;,. 
invented,  manufactured,  and  issued  in  quantity,  and  the  3"/23  gun,  also  newlv  1 
signed  for  sub.  chasers.    Both  these  types  of  guns  were  new  in  every  respe<  t 
were  produced  to  meet  a  need  that  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war.    Th* : 
also,  there  was  produced  a  most  superior  antisubmarine  weapon  in  the  shape  «t  ;i- 
8 -inch  howitzer. 

25.  Many  difficulties,  in  production  of  guns  and  gun  forgings,  were  overcome  bi 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  this  connection,  as  in  e\ re- 
tiring to  do  with  steel  and  gun  production,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  material 
helped  by  the  production  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  headed  bv  Mr  >  ?/ 
Vanclain,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  As  one  instance,  the  Navy  Departing 
took  charge  of  a  gun-forging  plant,  the  output  of  which  had  been  unsatisfactory  an: 
increased  its  output  of  satisfactory  gun  forgings,  300  per  cent  within  the  fir?r  fa-; 
months  of  governmental,  or  rather  naval,  operation. 

26.  Rear  Admiral  Plunkett  on  March  26  made  a  statement  somewhat  as  follows 

"  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  just  when  we  conducted  her  firings,  but  we  fired  ail  <■ 
those  14-inch  gun  ships,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Oklahoma,  the  Arizona,  and  the  .Wv.-fju 
in  order  to  find  out  what  caused  the  tremendous  dispersion  of  our  guns;  and  we  b  i 
also  conducted  experiments  ever  since  then — that  was  in  1916 — and  we  are  no  nearn 
the  answer  to-day  than  we  were  then.  One  reason  for  it,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  ta< 
that  when  Congress  practically  offered  us  a  proving  ground  to  cost  $10,000,000.  tl« 
Secretary  only  allowed  $1,000,000." 

That  Congress  practically  offered  a  proving  ground  to  the  Navy  costing  $10,0O0,i«i 
is  certainly  news  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  so  to  all  Met?.- 
bers  of  Congress.  So  far  was  it  from  being  a  fact  that  it  took  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
the  $1 ,900,000  actually  allotted .  It  was  hard  to  convince  the  Ilouse  Committee  on  Xaval 
Affairs  that  it  was  really  necessary'  for  the  Navy  to  start  new  projects,  and  thu.«  it  wi* 
exceedingly  difficult  to  convince  this  committee  that  the  Navy  really  did  n*  i 
extended  facilities  for  the  proof  of  ordnance  material. 

27.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  noted  here  that  the  proving  ground  at  Indian  He*) 
under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  was  established  there  in  1891 .  It  soon  became  entirely 
too  small  for  the  Navy's  needs.  The  Navy  looked  ahead  into  the  future,  anticipate; 
its  needs,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  1911  did  its  best  to  Becure  extended  facility 
for  the  proof  of  ordnance  material.  Detailed  plans  were  finally  drawn  up  ami 
mitted  with  estimates  for  1912,  but  these  were  not  received  with  favor,  so  that  th< 
Navy  had  to  manufacture  heaw  ordnance  without  being  able  to  test  it  proporh 
The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  continually  endeavored  to  obtain  appropria- 
tion* for  a  proper  proving  ground.    Effort  to  obtain  a  long  land  range  was  given  up 
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•r  a  ?H>arch,  when  it  was  found  that  sufficient  land  for  a  40,000-yard  range,  the 
iimtim  desired,  could  not  be  obtained  for  leas  than  $2,500,000.  Congress  was  then 
*>l  tor  only  a  water  range.  Even-  effort  was  made  to  obtain  an  authorization  but 
l.uroau  was  not  successful  until  April  2G,  1918,  when  it  obtained  $1,000,000  for 
»f>li^hing  a  project  like  that  for  which  $11,000,000  had  been  allotted  to  the  Array. 
'  '  hv  completion  of  the  Navy's  range  at  Dahlgren,  Va.,  the  Appropriation  Com- 
ity* later  allowed  $900,000  additional,  making  a  total  available  of  $1,900,000.  Six 
ndred  thousand  dollars  more  will  be  required,  however,  before  the  completion  of 
•  \»T*»joct:  and.  it  is  expected  confidently  that  such  an  amount  will  be  readily 
nt*-*l  by  Congress,  especially  in  view  of  the  urgency'  and  importance  of  the  proj- 
This*  range  is  being  utilized  now  in  the  hopes  that  we  may  reduce  the  dispersion 
'»v\t  sun*  before  they  are  all  built,  although  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  of 
--  small  allowance  of  funds.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  we" have  a  water  range  and 
ami  range  that  is  sufficient  to  recover,  at  the  present  time,  the  particular  shell 
*\red  for  examination  after  firing. 

-S    ]  >e*tpite  every  handicap,  the  result  of  our  long-range  firing  on  shore  in  France 
•wed  that  our  guns  were  remarkably  accurate;  and,  further,  that  our  fuzes  func- 
>tt**d  exceedingly  well;  in  fact,  they  gave  100  per  cent  performance. 
-  *   The  records  show  that  for  ranges  from  13,000  to  15,000  yards  the  dispersion  as 
tormined  at  the  proving  ground  was  not  excessive  for  12-inch,  14-inch,  and  16-inch 


to   A  table  of  these  dispersions  follows: 

"(•tWon  result*.  XavaJ  Proving  Ground  range,  t.i.ftOtt  to  15JHM)  yards,  up  to  January, 

1918. 


:  4,»u*.  twist  

Do  

no  

V).  inc.  I  wist  

r>o  

I»o  

Z  "Vi  uniform  twist . 

i»inc. 
r  ij. . . 

IH>. . 
IK>. 

<T  4.V  .. 


Number 
of  shots. 

Weight 
of  she)). 

Ogjval 
of  shell. 

DUper- 

,  \ 

Pounds. 

Yardt. 

16 

X70 

±79 

3 

700 

5 

±44 

2 

740 

4 

±72 

S70 

4 

±81 

700 

5 

±38 

3 

740 

4 

±98 

16 

«70 

« 

±50 

»  6 

R70 

±74 

»S8 

1,400 

> 

±84 

•  IS 

1,400 

7 

±40 

*  7 

1,400 

±83 

*  1,400.5 

10 

±22 

•24 

2, 100 

• 

+69 

'  A.  P. 


'Target. 


B. 


•  Midvale  target. 


M  It  was  only  after  attempts*  to  tiro  at  greater  ranges  were  made  that  excessive 
ih»]»ersir>n  was  one  mntered.  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  firing  of  the  Xrrada.  OLla- 
i.ot.,,1.  fVnrut/lranvi.  Mississippi,  and  AW  Mexico. 


Ship. 


Meandis- 
!  persion. 


Nevada.  ... 

Oklahoma  

}>nn»vrvania. 

rv>  

1»0  

\f  w     Tiro  . 


Hanpe. 


Remark*. 


i 


}  'a  nit . 
17,600 
20,000 
1<M»> 
21,000 
24,000 
2X.0O0 
18,000 


Excessive. 

Do. 
Very  good. 
Excessive. 
Excellent 

Do. 


32.  From  information  obtained  concerning  British  battleship  target  practice,  it 
appeaw  that  their  mean  dispeqpon  at  20,000  yards  is  about  115  yards. 

33.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  ranges  exceeding  15,000  yards  would  be 
u*ed  in  battle,  stew  were  taken  to  obtain  a  proving  ground  where  long-range  firing 
etmld  be  conducted. 

34.  In  the  meantime  long-range  firings  have  been  conducted  by  various  ships. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  certain  data  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the 
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causes  of  dispersion  can  not  be  obtained  in  ship  firing;  for  example,  muzz 
and  jump  card  determination  of  the  character  of  flight  of  projectile.  Valu.£ 
ballistic  data,  however,  have  been  obtained  from  these  firings  leading 
ment  in  ignition  and  loading. 

35.  Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  with  a  view  of  determii~i 
satisfactory  type  and  twist  of  rifling.  Other  experiments  are  under  wa\ 
an  improvement  in  form  of  rotating  bands. 

36.  Our  guns  and  powder  appear  to  be  fully  equal  or  superior  to  any  fo 
and  powder.  There  is  even-  indication  that  improved  flight  of  projecti  1  • 
from  the  before-mentioned  experiments  will  make  our  dispersion  con 
favorably  with  that  of  any  foreign  navy. 

37.  The  steps  taken  by  the  bureau  to  see  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  pro 
on  hand  for  all  calibers  of  guns  proved  satisfactory,  and  at  no  time  was  any 
experienced,  except  in  regard  to  the  shells  of  14-inch  caliber.  The  e< 
regard  to  shell  of  14-inch  caliber  was  (hat  the  shell  rooms  of  all  «hipe  in  < 
carrying  that  caliber  were  filled,  but,  that  there  was  not  a  reserve  supply 
issue  in  shell  house*  at  ammunition  depots. 

38.  Capt.  H.  Laning,  appearing  before  the  Senate  committee  on  Marel 
stated  in  part  the  anxietv  concerning  these  contracts  that  was  felt  by  th« 
Ordnance  at  that  time,  't he  records  disclose  the  fact  that  at  the  time*  of  1 1 
tion  of  war  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  creatly  concerned  over  the  quest 
supply  of  14-inch  projectiles.  There  had  been  great  difficulty  on  the  par 
facturers  in  meeting  the  severe  specifications.  This  fact,  together  with 
conditions  and  the  necessity  for  providing  additional  facilities,  brought 
impasse  over  the  price  to  be  paid  under  new  contracts.  Contract  had  bee 
February,  1917.  for  such  projectiles  at  $500  each.  The  new  price  wa*  i 
The  price  finallv  agreed  upon  and  embodied  in  new  contracts  dated  June. 
$580  each,  a  reduction,  due  to  negotiations,  of  $12  per  projectile.  Twenty 
sand  one  hundred  projectiles  were  ordered  at  this  price,  showing  a  saving  o; 

39.  In  the  meantime,  no  delay  in  production  occurred,  as  the  Secretary  ha 
the  manufacturers  to  go  ahead  and  that  a  price  adjustment  would  be  made 
as  early  as  possible.  One  lot  of  14-inch  arrow- point  projectiles  which  unde 
tract  was  required  to  be  delivered  in  February,  1918,  was  actuallv  delivere< 
1917,  and  further  deliveries  were  made  so  that  by  October,  1917,  projectiles  * 
delivered  which  were  not  due  for  delivery  under  the  contract  until  Septem 
Thereafter  no  further  concern  was  experienced  regarding  this  case  of  war  ne 

40.  Under  date  of  Julv  7,  1917,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  re 
regard  to  the  supply  of  tnis  caliber  of  projectiles  that  deliveries  had  then  b 
and  progress  of  manufacture  "ha?  removed  a  great  anxiety  felt  by  the  bui 
providing  such  shell." 

41.  Of  course,  all  in  the  department  realize*!  that  this  projectile  shortage  > 
more  theoretical  than  practicable,  because  the  naval  war  had  continued  for 
and  eight  months  with  no  engagement  in  which  the  ships'  allowances  of  maj« 
shells  had  been  expended.  Conditions  did  not  indicate  another  fleet  ac*i 
though  the  United  States  should  go  into  the  war,  and  the  whole  past  histo 
naval  war  showed  that  there  could  be  no  urgent  or  hurried  need  for  projec 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  department  to  accept  an  inferior  projectile  or  t 
exorbitant  price  for  anv  type.  At  one  time  it  looked  a*  if  the  department  c 
get  shells  oi  14-inch  caliber  of  the  standard  it  wished,  no  matter  what  price 
and  its  reluctance  to  accept  inferior  projectiles  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
contracts  were  not  placed  earlier. 

42.  The  department  approved  of  procuring  an  additional  reserve — shell 
calibers  of  guns — immediately  after  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  in  F 
This  additional  reserve  was  never  completely  obtained  and  since  the  arn 
has  been  decided  to  adhere  to  the  reserve  specified  in  the  department's  war  ; 

43.  Among  the  special  tvpe  shell  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  s 
plied  during  the  World  \Var  was  found  the  nonncochet  high -explosive  shel 
was  very  successful  when  used  in  such  high-velocity  guns  as  the  5"/51  calilK 

SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

44.  As  in  the  case  of  projectiles,  an  additional  reserve  was  authorized  ai 
taken  at  once  to  acquire  the  same.  The  following  table  shows  the  powder  s 
December  1,  1916.  and  April  1,  1917,  showing  that  ample  powder  was  on  hai 
times: 
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comber  1.  1916:  Pounds. 

Allowance  for  guns  on  hand   20, 235,  390 

Reserve  for  above   30, 353, 085 

Total   50,588,475 

Total  powder  on  hand  ashore  and  afloat.'.   48, 291, 544 

Shortage   2,286,931 

>ril  1.  1917: 

Allowance  for  guns  on  hand   20,  829. 140 

Reserve  for  above   31,  243,  710 

Total   52,072,850 

Total  powder  on  hand  ashore  and  afloat   50, 726,  269 

Shortage   1,346,581 

TORPEDOES. 


45.  Capt.  Lanings  statement,  made  to  the  committee  on  March  23,  1920,  sets  forth 
tie  shortage  of  torpedoes.  Here,  again,  it  was  a  case  of  negotiating  for  manufacture 
t  torpedoes  at  a  price  considered  reasonable  to  the  department.  Evidently  there 
rould  be.  during  the  war,  no  large  demand  for  torpedoes,  and  this  estimate  of  the 
ituation  was  justified  by  developments  as  the  war  went  on.  Negotiations  did  not 
lelav  actual  production  "of  torpedoes,  as  they  did  not  delay  actual  production  of 
hells,  although  the  difficulties  and  delays  met  with  in  placing  of  such  contracts 
worried  both  the  chief  of  bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  greatly.  As  far  as 
orpedoee  went,  it  looked  as  if  the  submarines  and  destroyers  would  be  completed 
>eiore  they  could  be  equipped  with  torpedoes.  However,  the  vessels  were  delayed, 
is  were  also  delivery  of  the  torpedoes,  and  hence  no  actual  delay  resulted. 

46.  The  manufacture  of  torpedoes  is  such  an  intricate  and  time-consuming  matter 
iiat  unless  the  war  were  to  have  been  a  long  one  it  scarcely  could  have  been  hoped 
that  torpedoes  ordered  at  its  beginning  could  be  completed  at  such  times  and  in 
sufficient  numbers  as  materially  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

47.  Under  date  of  November  10,  1916,  a  price  of  $9,500  each  was  quoted  for  Mark 
Vlll,  Model  3.  21  feet  by  21  inch  torpedoes,  and  a  price  of  $8,150  each  for  Mark  X, 
Model  5,  5  meters  bv  21  inch  torpedoes.  Ah  a  result  of  further  negotiations  reduction 
was  made  to  $9,163.84  and  $7,813.84,  respectively. 

48.  Under  date  of  April  4, 1917,  however,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  these  torpedoes  was  fixed  and  an  order  given  at  $7,922  and 
$6,140  each,  respectively.  Contracts  were  placed  in  April,  1917,  for  952  torpedoes  at 
$7,922  each  and  344  torpedoes  at  $6,140  each,  an  indicated  saving  from  the  original 
quotation  of  $2,193,696. 

49.  A  further  contract  for  876  torpedoes  was  placed  in  the  same  month  at  $7,922 
each,  indicating  an  additional  saving  over  the  original  price  of  $1,382,328,  a  total 
saving  in  the  price  of  torpedoes  ordered  at  that  time  of  $3,576,024. 

50.  There  being  no  spares  of  the  heavy  portions  of  turret  mounts  on  hand,  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1917,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  immediately  took  up  the  problem  of  procuring 
the  large  castings  and  the  structural  steelwork  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that,  if  a 
turret  of  a  battleship  should  be  damaged  by  shell,  there  would  be  on  hand  material 
necessary  for  its  rehabilitation  with  the  least  delay,  for  otherwise  six  months  would 
be  required  to  fabricate  such  parts  as  slides  and  lugB.  The  Secretary*  of  the  Navy 
promptly  approved  these  steps,  and  manufacture  started  upon  the  necessary  items 
at  once. 

DEPTH  CHARGES. 

51.  Prior  to  April,  1917,  practically  no  information  could  be  obtained  in  this  country 
relative  to  depth  charges  and  their  use  in  the  war  against  submarines.  In  fact  it  was 
only  in  February  that  any  real  information  as  to  their  use  became  available.  This 
information  indicated  that  small — that  is,  when  considered  in  light  of  later  knowl- 
edt'e  depth  charges  were  being  used  from  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  against  sub- 
marines In  other  words,  they  were  a  war  material  only  coming  into  being  during 
1917  The  bureau,  then,  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  1917  started  at  work  intensively 
on  the  design  of  depth  charges.    Depth  charges  we  learned  in  April  were  very  scarce 
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abroad,  due  largely  to  the  scarcity  of  high  explosive,  and  their  use  mu 
accordingly.    The  substitute  high  explosive  used  was  not  entirely  satisfy 

52.  Soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  t.Jbi 
Ordnance  arranged  for  a  supply  of  10,000  50-pound  depth  charges  of  a  son 
plicated  type  as  compared  with  later  practice.  The  contract  for  these  ^ 
22,  1917;  but  before  deliveries  in  quantity  commenced  messages  from  a 
cated  that  this  type  of  depth  charge  was  too  light  to  be  very  effective  ai 
plicated  to  be  certain  in  action.  It  was  recommended  that  a  heavier  <le 
similar  to  those  recently  designed  and  constructed  by  the  British,  be  sup] 
antisubmarine  forces.  This  recommendation  was  dated  June  20, 1917,  Arte 
ance  therewith  on  July  30,  1917,  a  contract  for  10,000  depth  charges  of 
type  indicated  with  300  pounds  explosive  charge  was  let.  The  design  of  t 
charges,  however,  differed  in  several  respects  from  British  practice  in  tH 
of  greater  safety  in  handling  and  greater  robustness. 

53.  As  early  as  August,  1917,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  a  memorandun 
to  the  supply  of  depth  charges  gave  its  opinion  that  eventuall y  not  less  tha 
charges  should  be  supplied  to  each  destroyer  engaged  in  antisubmarine  w 
continued  to  be  the  bureau 's  opinion  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  September  1,191 
Sims  cabled  that  the  depth  charges  contracted  for  would  suffice  for  six  mont 
in  the  same  year  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  offered  to  supply  additional  dep 
according  to  British  designs  for  use  by  British  destroyers,  and  on  Decern  be 
a  contract  was  let  for  15,000  such  depth  charges. 

54.  Deliveries  on  the  first  10,000  orders  were  about  half  completed  by  th© 
year,  and  all  these  charges  became  available  for  issue  to  ships  for  transpoi 
abroad  before  the  1st  of  March.  Meanwhile,  anticipating  the  increased  supr 
United  States  and  British  depth  charges,  a  policy  was  outlined  January  7, 
Admiral  Sims  calling  for  a  more  liberal  use  of  depth  charges  and  increasii 
space  on  destroyers  so  as  to  raise  the  number  of  reaay  depth  charges  from  1 6  1 
late  as  the  previous  month  the  supply  of  depth  charges  had  been  sufficient  t 
to  each  destroyer  with  additional  in  store  at  overseas  bases  for  replacemei 
more  liberal  policy  in  treatment  of  depth  charges  as  expandable  if  even  a  fa 
of  damaging  an  enemy  was  thought  to  exist  caused  an  additional  order  for  5,(X 
States  depth  charges  to  be  made  March  12,  1918;  and  following  further  emj 
Admiral  Sims  in  a  circular  letter  of  April  19,  1918,  to  all  forces  under  his  com 
additional  contract  for  15,000  was  let  April  29,  1918. 

55.  Deliveries  on  the  principal  contracts  were  seriously  delayed  during  tl 
of  1918  by  strikes  at  the  manufacturers'  plant  in  St.  Louis;  and  anticipat 
expected  deliveries  would  not  be  met  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  July  3,  1918, 
another  contract  for  10,000  depth  charges  of  the  United  States  type.  On  July 
Admiral  Sims  recommended  the  use  oi  United  States  design  depth  charges  in 
British  design,  even  on  British  vessels,  for  uee  in  Thorneycroft  throwers,  on  ac 
several  accidents  which  had  occurred  in  handling  the  Bntish  type  with  this  p 
The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  immediately  took  steps  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  b; 
two  more  contracts  for  10,000  each  on  July  19,  1918. 

56.  By  this  time  it  was  a  settled  policy  that  destroyers  engaged  in  antisul 
work  should  be  able  to  carry  50  depth  charges,  about  half  ready  for  use;  i 
numbers  under  contract  at  this  time  showed  that  this  was  possible,  provided  th 
charges  could  be  shipped  rapidly  enough.    During  July,  1918,  production 
various  contracts  steadily  increased,  and  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced  in 
ing  necessary  cargo  space  for  greatly  increased  supplies  to  overseas  bases.  Man 
ments  were  delayed  by  lack  of  carriers,  the  first  large  shipment  during  July  beir 
of  the  British  type  shipped  on  the  25th.    A  further  shipment  of  1,000  United 
depth  charges  went  forward  on  August  3;  and  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  t 
the  supply  of  ships  kept  approximately  even  with  the  supply  of  depth  charges, 
a  total  of  about  25,000  depth  charges  had  been  supplied  to  our  forces  at  hon 
abroad  by  November  11. 

57.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  not  until  after  we  entered  the  war — that  is,  April  6, 
did  any  inkling  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  as  to  the  necessity  of  using 
charges  heavier  than  50  pounds,  and  not  until  long  after  that  did  any  depth  < 
designs  arrive  in  this  country  from  Great  Britain.  When  they  did  arrive  the  II 
of  Ordnance's  own  depth  charge  designs  had  been  completed,  and  firing  d 
according  to  our  development  were  put  in  production  in  preference  to  the  d 
received  from  the  British  Admiralty;  this  after  careful  consideration  of  the  n 
That  our  action  was  right  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  one  month  later  did  we  r< 
notice  from  the  British  Admiralty  that  depth  charges  made  according  to  the  d< 
forwarded  to  us  were  unreliable  and  inefficient,  and  had  been  given  up  for  a 
type  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  safe  to  handle  or  certain  in  their  actioi 
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v  It  will  be  noted  also  in  the  above  that  it  was  the  United  States  that  permitted 
extensive  use  of  depth  charges  against  submarines  by  assuring  supply  of  depth 
rges  in  unlimited  quantities  to  its  own  antisubmarine  craft,  as  well  as  helping 
supplier  of  the  British  antisubmarine  craft.  We  believe  that  while  a  large  stock 
ad  was  never  accumulated,  still  there  was  always  sufficient  aboard  destrovers 
rating 

NEW  EXPLOSIVES. 

9.  The  bureau  early  realized  that  it  could  not  continue  any  extensive  depth 
.rge  or  mining  program  and  use  T.  N.  T.  therein  without  seriouslv  embarrassing 
h  our  Army  and  the  Allies  for  lack  of  that  material  in  shells.  The  bureau  was 
satisfied  with  the  substitute  explosive  used  abroad— that  is,  amatol — as  reports 
the  action  of  this  explosive  were  not  at  all  reassuring.  Therefore  the  bureau 
•eloped  a  new  explosive  called  trinitroxylol,  and  put  it  in  manufacture  so  that 
isfactory  high  explosive  for  any  depth  charge  or  mining  program — no  matter  how 
at— that  might  be  undertaken  would  never  suffer  from  lack  of  explosive  therefor. 

SMOKE  SCREENS. 

50.  Among  the  essentials  for  antisubmarine  work  was  found  to  be  the  providing 
merchant  vessels  with  smoke-producing  apparatus,  which  could  be  used  in  various 
ivs.  either  from  containers  thrown  on  the  water,  emitted  from  special  funnels  pro- 
tied  aft.  or  thrown  out  by  the  vessels'  own  funnels.  The  material  we  provided 
u  found  in  general  to  be  satisfactory,  due  largely  to  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau 
Mines,  Interior  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy 
epartrnent. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 

61.  The  bureau  carried  out  in  time,  and  in  a  way  generally  as  expeditious  and 
.tisfactory  as  possible,  the  development  of  many  new  devices  of  ordnance  material 
trh  as  noxious  gas  shells,  star  shells,  and  flash  less  powder. 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE. 

f>2.  The  Navy  Department  was  working  along  various  lines  of  arming  aircraft  for 
ffensive  and  defensive  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
tied  certain  bombs  for  use  against  submarines  in  much  the  same  manner  as  our 
iepth  charges,  only  necessitating  a  more  complicated  firing  mechanism.  Such 
tombs  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  at  that  time  and  required  further  development. 
Tie  greatest  handicap — this  was  the  controlling  factor — to  development  of  ordnance 
or  aircraft  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  aircraft  with  which  to  test  ordnance  material. 
Nevertheless  during  the  war  the  bureau  supplied  nonrecoil  guns  of  a  type  suitable 
or  sinking  submarines  sighted  by  aircraft  when  on  patrol,  originated  a  method  of 
souring  a  machine  gun  to  the  larger  gun  in  order  that  it  might  act  as  a  finder  for  the 
arger  gun.  This  method  is  now  being  generally  adopted  for  aircraft  guns  by  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  pilot  directing  "sight  was  developed  by  our  Navy, 
and  eventually  was  added  to  by  improvements  developed  in  practice  abroad,  with 
the  result  that  the  present  bombing  sight  is  considered  quite  satisfactory' ,  although 
of  course  development  is  being  pushed  in  line  of  improving  this  steadily.  The 
Navy  also  took  charge  of  the  development  of  a  new  weapon  of  the  air,  which  weapon 
depended  upon  aircraft,  and  which  is  still  being  held  confidential. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

«3.  Rear  Admiral  <\  P.  Plunkett.  United  States  Navy,  on  March  26  made  the 
following  statement  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee: 

The  question  of  range  finding  was  taken  up  seriously.  I'p  to  1915  we  had  com- 
paratively no  efficient  range  finding  instruments.  These  are  instruments  of  prime 
importance,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  only  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
tor  our  first  line  ships.  The  ships  in  reserve  had  practically  no  range  finders  worth 
mentioning." 

STATUS  OP  RANGE  FINDERS-  WORLD  WAR. 

*>4.  There  were  on  hand  in  the  Navy  on  April  6,  1917,  the  following  range  finders: 

I  "ng  base  <  20  feet  )   24 

Intpnnwhate  base  i 9  feet,  12  feet.  15  feet )   130 

>Wbase  1  to  1J  meter )   234 
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After  we  had  entered  the  war  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  sent  an  officer  r« 
compare  the  optical  range  tinder  of  the  Allies  with  those  manufactured  by- 
States.    This  officer  reported  on  the  British  range  finders  as  follows: 

'Range  finders  — Tinted  States  Navy  is  better,  but  will  not  be  when 
new  30-foot  instruments." 

French  Navy:  "Optical  material  is  not  as  good  as  the  British." 

Italian  Navy:  "*  *  *  optical  material  in  the  Italian  Navy  doe«  11 
with  the  British." 

Japanese  Navy:  'Judging  by  the  policy  which  the  Japanese  Navy 
buying  a  few  instruments  from  manufacturers  of  any  note  in  every  con : 
possible,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  her  optical  instruments  compare  favo 
those  of  the  British  Navvand  the  United  States  Navy." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Allies  obtained  most  of  their  ra. 
from  Barr  <k  Stroud  Co.  in  England  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  American  ra 
with  the  best  range  finders  made  by  Barr  &  Stroud  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
of  our  range  finders  as  compared  with  that  of  our  allies. 

65.  Early  upon  our  entrance  in  the  war  we  sent  our  best  portable  ran**- 
20-foot  Bausch  &  Lomb  instrument  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  having  t 
Admiralty  compare  our  instrument  with  their  best  Barr  &  Stroud  instrur 
had  better  and  longer  based  instruments  at  that  time  installed  in  the  turrx1 
of  our  latest  ships,  but  it  was  impracticable  to  send  one  of  these.  The  20- f 
ment  we  sent  was  put  on  test  against  a  15-foot  Barr  &  Stroud  instrument,  whi 
best  instrument  at  that  time  in  the  British  Navy.  A  comparative  test  c 
instruments  was  reported  upon  by  the  captain  of  II.  M.  S.  Excellent,  Pci 
England.  The  tests  were  made  by  operators  who  had  had  several  years  ran 
experience  in  a  large  ship.  The  result  of  the  tests  shows  United  States  iiu 
to  be  superior  to  the  best  instruments  in  use  in  the  British  Navy.  The 
data  on  these  tests  gives  all  the  readings  made  bv  the  two  range  finders  a 
the  superiority  of  the  American  instrument  over  the  British. 

66.  The  American  naval  officer's  report  on  range  finders  used  in  the  Brit 
contained  the  following  interesting  statement: 

4 'At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  British  began  to  fit  the  latest  ships  wit 
Stroud  15-foot  instruments,  the  standard  instrument  in  use  up  to  this  time 
9-foot  Barr  &  Stroud,  a  number  of  which  we  have  in  the  United  States  Na 
II).  At  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  in  spite  of  the  early  reports  to  the  contrary 
been  informed  that  there  were  thirty  15-foot  range  finders  in  the  British  F 
each  on  four  ships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  and  five  each  on  two  shine  of  th< 
class." 

The  above  quotation  from  Commander  Orr's  report  shows  conclusively 
regards  range  finders  the  American  Navy  was  superior  to  all  of  the  Allies. 

67.  We  have  had  no  means  of  comparing  our  range  finders  with  those  use 
German  Navy,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  Germ 
finders.  Prior  to  the,  war  the  glass  and  optics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  <> 
finders  came  from  Karl  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  the  manufacturer  of  the  rauge  finder 
German  Navy. 

68.  Each  first-line  battleship  of  the  active  fleet  contained  at  least  one  20-fo 
finder  or  better,  which  was  superior  to  the  best  range  finders  mounted  in  thf 
fleet,  the  British  carrying  15-foot  range  finders. 

69.  In  addition  to  these  range  finders,  the  United  States,  beginning  wit 
ships  commissioned  in  1914,  had  range  finders  installed  in  turrets.   This  ws 
tinct  advantage  over  the  mounting  of  range  finders  in  other  navies,  in  that  tl 
finder  is  protected  by  the  turret  in  which  it  is  mounted  and  contains  a  base 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  turret. 

No  navy  had  any  such  range  finders  as  those  which  we  had  mounted  in  tli 
beginning  with  the'AVw  York  and  Texas  and  continuing  through  the  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  and  Pennsylvania.  All  the  ships  mentioned  were  commissioned  beJ 
war  and  all  of  them  contained  long  base  range  finders  in  the  turrets,  those 
Arizona  and  Pennsylvania  being  25  feet  in  length.  After  we  entered  the  w 
battleship  Mississippi  was  commissioned  and  in  this  ship  30-foot  range  finde 
installed  in  the  turrets.  The  British  had  no  range  finders  during  the  war  tha 
compare  with  those  and  only  since  the  war  are  they  mounting  in  their  new  H 
Uoo'l  a  range  finder  equal  to  that  installed  on  the  Mississippi.  Our  ships  in  i 
in  the  second  line  before  the  war  had  range  finders  of  the  base  leligth  equal  t< 
of  the  British. 

Battleships  as  of  July  1.  1917.  —  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Oregon.  Iowa,  Kea 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Maine.  Missouri,  Ohio,  Virginia  (one - 
one  12-foot,  two  3-inch),  Nebraska  (one  20-foot,  one  12-foot,  one  3-inch i.  (i 
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»    1  Vfoot.  oue  12-foot,  one  9-foot ),  Now  Jersey  (one  12-f«K>t,  two  3-inch,  one  9- foot). 

Islam]  iime  12-foot,  one  3-inch,  one  9-ftH)t).  Connecticut  (one  20-foot,  one 
'-'T  «n»«»  12-foot,  one  3-inch).  Louisiana  (one  20-foot,  one  12-foot,  two  3-inch>. 
tnont  <  one  20-foot,  one  12-foot,  two  3-inch),  Kansas  (one  20-foot,  one  12-foot,  one 
><'h  >.  Minnesota  (one  20-foot,  one  12-foot,  one  9- foot).  New  Hampshire  (one 
"  u.  »»ue  120-foot,  one  12-foot  I.  South  Carolina,  Michigan.  Delaware.  North  Dakota, 
•rula,  I'tah.  Wyoming.  Arkansas.  New  York,  Texas,  Nevada,  Oklahoma.  Penn- 
vania.  Arizona."  New  Mexico.  Mississippi.  Idaho,  Tennessee,  California.  Colorado, 
land.  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 
U-\  en  *hipe  in  second  line.  Total  range  finder?!  un  them  were — 20-foot.  S:  15-foot, 
i_  1  1  :  9-foot.  4:  3-meter,  13. 

OPTICS. 

•  I  taring  the  peri  d  from  1913  f  >  1917.  the  Hureau  of  Ordnance  obtained  all  of  its 
ri»-.*l  instrument.-*  tn.ni  two  firms  in  this  country.  While  these  firms  fabricated  the 
in.meuts  themselves  they  were  dependent  up  on  Kur>pe.  principally  Germany,  for 
-ir  Mipply  of  optical  glass.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  hurope  during  1914  prac- 
^ll>  shut  off  the  foreign  supplies  so  that  the  manufacturer  saw  themselves  helpless 
-  raw  material  unless  s  inething  was  done  in  this  country     However,  influenced  by 

»■  «*t  and  lack  of  kn  >wledge  as  to  manufacture  of  optical  glass  and  buoyed  up  by 
h»pe  that  the  war  in  Rurope  would  be  of  short  duration,  there ^nanufacturers  de- 
rided u|x.n  their  reserve  stock  of  glass  t »  see  them  through  until  such  time  as  new 
ipp\\es>  would  be  available.  As  the  war  went  on.  however,  those  companies  at  tempted 
K  .rat  ry  experiments  in  a  verv  small  way  with  the  object  of  making  glass.  Such 
t*-  the  c  .nditions  as  existed  when  we  entered  the  World  War.  the  first  part  of  1917. 
t  was  immediately  roe  ognized  that  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  supplv  of 
fticil  instruments  necessary  was  to  provide  a  supply  of  glass  of  high  quality.  The 
-.ir^au  <»f  Ordnance's  initial  move  in  this  direction  was  to  secure  an  allotment  to 
he  Rureau  of  Standards,  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  establish  an  optical  glass 
>lant  of  .small  capacity,  but  operating  on  the  manufacturing  production  basis.  Orders 
■r  ..ptical  glass*  were  placed  with  several  companies  which  agreed  to  attempt  to  manu- 
i.  ture  such  glass.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  before  many  months  passed 
pr. duct i. hi  <>t  glass  which  has  been  meis:  red  in  quantities  of  a  few  pounds  was 
•emg  pr  duced  by  t  >U9.  the  pnxiuct  improving  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  At 
he  end  ot  the  war  in  November.  1919,  there  were  five  large  pnducers  of  optical  glass 
tipplyimr  trlass  t  »  the  Navy,  where  in  1913  there  were  none. 

71  As  stated  there  were  only  two  c  >mpanies  supplying  optical  instruments  in 
IT>  and  the  Navy  in  its  own  industrial  yards  had  nothing  but  small  plants  devoted 
v  luMvely  to  repairs,  lly  the  end  of  1917.  the  bureau  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
:w  .  original  pnducers  to  nearly  double  their  output  and.  in  addition,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  seven  other  manufacturers  to  work  on  instruments  for  the  Navy.  In  one 
i -a**  w-here  the  contract  »r  g  >t  into  difficulties  that  prevented  satisfactory-  deliveries, 
th*-  IJureiu  of  Ordnance  promptly  took  over  the  plant,  operated  same,  supplied  the 
Navy's  needs  f  »r  binoculars  and.  in  addition,  made  deliveries  to the  War  Department. 
\  nuilding  wa*  also  started  at  the  Naval  tiun  Factory  in  Washington    for  the  purp  ae 

•  •i  e-taMishimr  an  optical  plant  there,  but  owing  to  priority  being  given  to  other  work. 
tf:«  )>uilding  was  n.4  completed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

7.V  The  armistice  naturally  has  produced  the  vast  demands  for  optical  instruments 
And  <  inse  piently  nearly  all  of  the  plants  have  turned  their  efforts  to  commercial  work. 
H.-wever.  the  Navy  will  never  he  in  the  p.aition  it  was  in  1913.  for  a  thoroughly 
«>  juipp4*«|  »ptical  shop  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Naval  (lun  Pact  »ry  and  while  present 

•  vnacity  and  output  is  small,  there  is  a  complete  nucleus  available  for  rapid  expan- 
si  n  in  case  of  necessity  for  the  increase  of  capacity. 

7:*.  T.sum  up.  the  bureau  has  freed  itself  from  the  dependency  upon  foreign  makers 
1  r  optical  glass  as  existed  in  1913.  and  through  its  own  optical  shop  has  a  capacity  to 
<xt«nd  n  idil  v.  and  has  nearly  four  times  as  many  commercial  plants  capable  of  doing 
it-  w  rk  as  it  had  in  1913. 

' A  In  it*  pr. dnction  of  optical  instruments,  the  Navy  Department  was  certianly 
n  >t  liehind  other  departments  of  the  Government  or  of  foreign  Governments.  As  one 
vitne-*  t ,  t his*,  during  the  war  the  Signal  <\»rps  of  the  Army  had  placed  contract  with 
\)i«-  Navy  iur  7o.0(XI  binoculars,  which  binoculars  were  in  thee  >urse  of  being  delivered 
at  the  iv-mti  »n  of  hostilities.  The  production  of  binoculars  and  other  optical  instru- 
ni»-uts  was  all  plain  sailing  by  the  end  of  the  war  and  was  due  to  energetic  efforts  of 
*)ih  technical  dtficers  concerned:  For  example,  a  private  plant  making  binoculars, 
and  delivering  but  UK)  acceptable  pairs  per  week,  having  7o  per  cent  of  each  weekV 
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output  tailing  t  >  pass  naval  inspection  was  taken  over  bv  the  Bureau  <>i  Ordr^:.  » 
placed  under  its  direct  control,  and  was,  within  a  month,  delivering  l.(>00  r«air- 
binoculars  each  week,  all  of  the  highest  grade. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES  uh    I  UK   RUR»  W . 

7">.  The  Council  of  National  Defense,  during  the  early  months  of  1**17.  »*?tabh--  • 
certain  subdivisions  to  coordinate  war-like  activities,  this  bureau  dealing  with  , 
munitions  board  under  that  body.  That  board  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  indn-nj 
inventory  of  the  Nation,  and  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  bureau  had  anting 
this  need  by  many  months,  and  \va°  able  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  industrial  ■  , 
mercial  firms,  giving  their  location,  capacity,  and  war  responsibilities.  Tliif-  *v, 
conlidential  compilation  of  the  bureau  allowing  the  facilities  existing  in  the  Vi:-  -\ 
State"  for  the  manufacture  of  projectiles,  explosives,  guns,  cartridge  rase*.  fi.»- 
detonators,  torpedoes,  mines,  nets,  optical  instruments,  and  other  war  material." 
firms  were  listed  by  name  ami  address,  their  capacity  and  other  characteristic*  »  • 
set  forth. 

7(».  The  bureau  had  standard  forms  of  contracts,  handled  business  in  a  r\m::>. 
manner,  and  adhered  closely  to  the  competitive  bidding  system  for  procuring  »u\^h - 

77.  Among  the  bureau's  measures  in  this  war  period  was  the  effort  made  by  it.  *!■..:.< 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law.  by  which  Congress  authorized  advance  pa>Dj •: 
to  contractors  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  of  the  contracts  awarded  ih>r,. 
This  provision  was  most  necossary .  and  its  enactment  certainly  saved  the  day  for  NY  , 
ordnance. 

78.  As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  urgent  recommendations  the  deficiency  *  i  i 
October  U.  1017.  provided  for  advanced  payments  in  the  following  language: 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  authon. 
during  the  period  of  the  existing  emergency,  from  appropriations  available  thriv  e 
to  advance  payments  to  contractors  for  supplies  for  their  respective  departm.i  < 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  of  such  suppi^ 
Pro i  id  '/.  That  such  advances  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  oi  W3' 
and  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  respectively,  shall  prescribe  and  they  shall  req.i' 
adequate  security  for  the  protection  of  the  (iovernment  for  the  payment*  as  mark 

70.  Without  the  aid  of  this  law.  there  were  few  new  firms  that  could,  by  any 
hility,  enter  the  field  of  manufacture  of  ordnance:  and  yet  new  firms  had  to  takr  \it> 
such  work,  else  merchantmen,  destroyers,  and  patrols  would  have  been  with 
guns. ,  Men  and  ship?  could  be  provided  far  faster  than  could  guns  and  other  often?: 
weapons. 

SO.  This  law  of  Congress  really  saved  the  convoy  system,  made  it  a  success.  enaW< y 
destroyors  ami  transports  to  be  armed;  without  it.  the  Navy  could  never  have  had  ;>> 
clean  record  of  transtwrration  of  men  and  supplies  overseas. 

HI.  The  bureau,  in  order  to  insure  that  rests  of  modern  ordnance  could  be  pmpri 
made,  established  a  proving  ground  at  Pahlgren.  Va.    The  bureau  established  al^.tl 
Naval  Mine  Depot  at  Yorktown.  Va..  and  the  torpedo  station  at  Alexandria.  Vs 
operated  the  plant  for  production  of  star  shells  at  Baldwin,  l  ong  Island,  pushed  '! 
naval  ordnance  plant  at  South  Charleston.  W.  Va..  along,  so  that  delivery  of  ^ 
forgings  was  made  during  the  war.  established  an  electrical  shop  m  Dayton.  <»h. 
for  fire  control  instruments,  greatly  increased  the  naval  gun  factory  at  Washing* 
and  the  naval  torpedo  station  at  Newport  ,  and  also  increased  the  torpedo  produrn,' 
at  the  works  of  the  K.  W.  Bliss  Co. 

$2.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  originated  the  plan,  designed,  produced,  and  shirts 
materials  requisite  for  (n)  the  operations  of  heavy  naval  guns  aboard,  mounted  ci. 
mobile  railway  mounts,  {b)  the  mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea  known  as  the  north 
ern  barrage. 

83.  It  also  originated  certain  operations  that  were  not  carried  out  to  complete 
because  of  the  shortness  of  the  war,  such  as  (r)  the  7-inch  naval  guns  mounted  on  nioU]« 
mounts,  which  would  have  been,  had  they  l)een  shipped  overseas  and  used  on  tj< 
western  front,  the  longest  range  tractor-mounted  batteries  in  existence  in  the  world 
they  being  capable  of  23. 000- yard  range,  and  id)  long-range  supergun.  designed  for  u« 
against  fortifications  and  cities  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  utilized  by  the  German?  it, 
their  long-range  boml>ardment  of  Paris,  the  use  of  which  might  have  resulted  in  brib- 
ing on  a  second  fleet  engagement,  and  in  any  event  would  have  assisted  the  forward 
push  by  use  on  German  sea  flank. 

INCREASE  IN  CAPACITY  FOR  ORDNANCE  WORK  DURING  THE  WAR. 

84.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  should  it  be  desired,  the  following  in- 
formation showing  actual  capacities  for  ordnance  work  now  and  the  additions  mad*1  m 
war,  which  it  is  requested  by  the  bureau  be  not  made  public,  is  appended: 
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•  S tt f»  /  'jim  ftrojfrt. — Having  spent  sometime  in  investigation,  calculations,  and 
•jin-li.  ♦-\t.r  since  the  long-range-gun  bombardment  of  Paris.  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
!«'''.  «»n  .1  line  191S,  requested  tin*  Naval  (inn  Factory  to  proceed  in  cooperation 
ii  r  otficors  oi  tho  bureau  with  calculations  and  design  of  gun  capable  of  longest 
m'i»U«  range;  that  is.  one  having  a  muzzle  velocity  of  -1.5(H)  foot -second*  and  giving 
j:*  <it  irmu  fi">  to  so  miles. 

0  *  >u  July  17.  I91S.  the  bureau  wrote  Vice  Admiral  Sinus  a*  follows:  "It  looks  a? 
i-h  it  would  lw*  possible  for  us  to  put  some  guns  of  9-inch  caliber,  with  a  range  of 
w         so  ami  90  miles,  depending  somewhat  on  atmospheric  conditions,  on  hoard 
p      Thif*  l*«ing  the  case,  du  you  think  it  advisable  to  rush  such  work  in  order  t<> 

a  shot  int  >  Kiel.  Helgoland,  etc.?  The  firing  ship  could,  of  course,  be  well  out  of 
lin&ry  irun  range  ami  well  protected  from  submarines  by  suitable  destroyers.  The 
unt  of  this  gun  is  m4  yet  developed,  but  does  not  seem  to  oner  any  particular 
In  uhi«-s*_  ami.  in  fact.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  put  it  on  a  I -1-inch  railway  mount, 
v  ••ucoiiragement  toward  completing  such  weapon  of  warfare  would  be  appreciated." 
»7    <  >n  August  13.  the  following  cable  was  received  from  Admiral  Sims: 

Acknowledge  and  refer  to  last  paragraph  your  personal  confidential  letter  2S737  324 
i*-  u?h*.  a.-*  suggested  in  your  letter,  of  such  extreme  ranges.  I  consider,  would  have  a 
-  l.U-tlly  detrimental  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  enemv  ami  at  the  same  time  a  most 

•  >ral»lt»  t*  t'ect  on  the  morale  of  the  Allies,  especially  the  civilian  public.  The  mili- 
ry  advantage  ol  such  a  weapon  would  depend  somewhat  upon  its  accuracy.    It  might 

u-h*<1  on  j he  1 1-inch  naval  railway  mounts  to  bombard  large  ammunition  dumps  or 
ti<-al  supply,  thus  forcing  the  enemv  to  accumulate  his  supplies  farther  to  the  rear 
his  line?*  than  at  present,  which  might  be  of  considerable  advantage.    It  is  difficult 
anticipate  the  requirements  far  in  advance  and  it  is  probable  that  the  necessity  for 
<  b  gun  will  !*•  greater  in  the  future  than  at  present.    It  is  recommended  that  utmost 
spatcli  Ue  used  by  U>ard  to  proceed  with  development  of  such  a  gun  as  proposed." 
ss.  The  bureau  advised  Admiral  Sims,  under  date  of  September  9.  1918.  as  follows: 
At  the  present  time  this  bureau  proposes  to  build  six  9-inch  Mark  I  guns,  capable 
a  range  of  altout  624  miles.    The  Oregon.  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  would  each 
ut  on  one  of  these  guns;  the  other  three  would  be  placed  on  railway  mounts.  The 
rray  (ieneral  Staff  prefers  14-inch  guns,  but  say  that  they  very  much  desire  these 
tins*  on  the  flank.    This  would  mean  that  mounted  on  board 'ship  or  on  shore  in 
"landers  they  might  be  of  some  value  morally.    It  would  be  quite  easy  to  shoot  into 
i'ilhelmiihaven.  Emden,  or  Cuxhaven  without  the  ships  coming  within  the  range  of 
ny  fortress." 

h9.  On  September  19  we  wrote  Admiral  Sims  as  follows: 

"(»en.  March  requested  that  the  three  superguns  that  we  had  in  process  of  con- 
nection be  also  built  for  use  on  the  flank  as  contributing  to  a  possible  moral  demor- 
.1 1 ration  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  the  big  spring  drive  is  on.  We  expect  to  mount 
hese  guns  on  three  vessels  of  the  Massachusetts  class  and  fire  at  big  marks,  such  as 
kVilhelmshaven.  the  range  of  the  guns  being  about  62.5  miles  as  calculated,  though 
re  hope  for  much  more.  Do  you  believe  it  advisable  or  desirable  to  substitute  for 
nt*  vessels  railroad  mounts?   The  Army  prefers  the  guns  at  sea  on  the  flank." 

90.  Vice  Admiral  Sims  was  advised  under  date  of  September  28  as  follows: 

The  so-called  supergun,  i.  e.,  9-inch  Mark  I,  is  under  construction  and  it  is  a  gun 
*J  feet  long,  and  the  travel  of  the  projectile  along  the  bore  is  03  feet.  Its  range  as 
calculated  by  the  best  of  emperical  formula  is  64  miles.  The  department  intends 
to  mount  three  of  these  guns  on  the  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Oregon.  As  1  find  these 
£uns  can  also  be  mounted  on  railroad  mounts  exactly  similar  to  the  present  14-inch, 

1  intend  to  build  a  railroad  mount  of  these  designs  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
on  the  flank  on  land  as  suggested  by  Gen.  March,  in  case  you  so  desire." 

91.  The  design  and  calculations  having  finally  been  completed,  examined,  and 
approved,  the  bureau,  on  October  2,  1918.  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  reported  that  the  design  of  the  9-inch  supergun  was  completed, 
together  with  a  mount  which  would  permit  the  same  to  be  used  in  turrets  of  the 
Indiana  class,  and  recommended  that  one  of  these  guns  be  mounted  in  the  forward 
turrets  of  the  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  and  Oregon  for  use  against  cities  on  the  enemy's 
flank  and  against  important  naval  bases.    All  these  guns  would  be  ready  early  in  1919. 

92.  The  bureaus  recommended  that  the  ships  be  sent  to  the  Xew  York  Navy  Yard 
in  order  that  changes  in  turrets  necessary  would  be  made  in  sufficient  time  to  insure 
ihe  completion  of  the  project  by  June,  1919. 

93.  On  October  1  Vice  Admiral  Sims  advised  the  department  as  follows: 

"As  for  the  9-inch  long-range  guns  that  you  propose  to  build.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Admiralty,  and  they  do  not  see  any  use  to  which  thev  could  l>e  put 
it  mounted  on  ships.  You  state  that  shells  could  be  thrown  into  Wilhelmshaven 
t'mm  a  distance  outside  of  the  range  of  the  forts.    This  is  quite  true,  but  it  would  be 
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a  major  operation  to  get  these  ships  into  that  position  through  the  mine  fields  : 
extend  out  a  hundred  miles)  and  maintain  tnem  there.  Tney  and  their  support 
force  would  be  subject  to  torpedo  attacks  by  destroyers  and  submarines  every  mri 
not  to  mention  airplane  attacks  from  the  neighboring  airplane  stations.  Moreover : 
would  be  practically  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  to  maintain  airpiiv 
sufficiently  near  the  target  to  send  back  the  spots.  You  may  be  sure  all  this  has  l~ 
looked  into  very  carefully  and  the  authorities  do  not  see  much  chance  of  molf*u 
ports  like  Wilhelmshaven,  etc.,  until  they  have  completed  the  construction  of  a  tu- 
ber of  the  great  planes  that  can  carry  bombs  that  distance  and  get  back  again.  " 

94.  Nevertheless  Great  Britain  went  ahead  on  these  lines  and  only  in  April.  I  n 
have  firing  tests  with  such  a  gun  been  carried  out.  if  recent  information  consider*] 
be  authentic  can  be  believed.    This  statement  is  based  on  what  is  believed  l,  v. 
authoritativo  and  satisfactory  evidence  although  it,  of  course,  can  not  be  conform 
officially. 

95.  On  October  21  the  bureau  wrote  Admiral  Sims  as  follows:  "The  comments  nu> 
on  the  9-iuch  long  range  guns  were  very  interesting  and  was  the  point  of  view  thv : 
wanted  to  obtain.    I  realized  that  to  use  the  guns  it  would  be  necessarv  to  unnVr\il- 
a  major  operation  with  the  flcet?  and  had  hoped  that  this  was  desirable,  as  ir  m;:- 
bring  out  a  part  of  the  German  Meet,  and  thus  bring  on  an  engagement,  whereby  ; 
German  Fleet  would  lose  sufficient  units  to  more  than  pay  for  the  expense  and 

in  getting  up  the  proposition.    In  view  of  your  comment,  and  my  inference  frwr. 
that  the  Admiralty  would  not  care  to  undertake  such  an  operation,  I  shall  put  r> 
matter  before  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  before  undertaking  to  mount  the**» 
upon  the  battleships  of  the  second  line.    However,  the  new  railroad  mount*  f«>r  ':•< 
14"/50  guns  we  have  constructed  can  take  this  9-inch  Mark  1  gun,  in  case  the  Arc. 
desire  to  use  them  on  shore.    Unless  they  do  care  to  do  so,  I  will  not  attempt  to  ^-n 
plete  them. " 

96.  Mint*.— The  following  was  the  situation  relative  to  mines  in  the  X«w 
December  31,  1916. 

On  hand,  rowr^ 
lior 

i 

Mark  I  mines   .>50    

Murk  II  mines   312   

Mark  III  mine*   l,0W  1   

Mark  IV  mines   1,280  *.'»■ 

Mark  I  drifting  mines   <i00  3." 


On  April  7,  1917,  the  following  material  was  on  hand:  Mark  I  mines,  550;  Mark  I! 
mines,  312;  Mark  III  mines,  1,090;  Mark  IV  mines,  1,280;  Mark  I  driftingmines.fi/>' 

There  were  2,000  Mark  IV  mines  practically  completed.  In  addition,  there  wer- 
under  construction  10,000  Mark  IV  mines  and  5,400  floating  mines. 

97.  The  mine  and  net  situation  in  the  bureau  was  probably  the  most  difficult,  t. 
bring  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  of  any  of  the  work  with  which' the  bureau  is  charge.! 
In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  only  officer  attached  to  the  bureau,  who  had  bee:, 
doing  work  with  mines,  had  been  detached,  so  that  January-,  1917,  found  the  bureau 
with  no  mine  section  and  absolutely  no  personnel  with  which  to  work  and  handle 
mines  or  nets.  This  was  the  situation  confronting  the  new  bureau  chief,  who,  &i 
once,  made  urgent  representations  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  result  that  early  in  Feb- 
ruary he  secured  assignment  to  the  bureau,  in  charge  of  the  mine  and  net  section  of 
that  bureau,  which  section  he  organized  and  placed  into  being — Commander  S  P 
Fullinwider,  United  States  Navy,  retired. 

98.  The  mines  that  the  Navy  had  under  manufacture  all  possessed  a  firing  device 
which  was  most  unsatisfactory';  in  fact,  it  had  been  reported  on  adversely  by  our 
mine  force,  and  word  came  from  abroad  that  similar  mines  were  of  practically  do 
value.  One  of  the  first  steps  necessary,  then,  was  to  so  modify  this  mine-firing  mechan- 
ism as  to  make  it  function  under  conditions  met  with  along  the  coast  of  the  rnitwl 
States,  so  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  anv  defensive  mining  that  would  be  necessary 
This  task  was  handled  satisfactorily  and  the  mines  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1916  and  tiVw 
made  later,  on  the  contracts  then  existing,  were  made  operative  and  efficient. 

99.  To  summarize  the  mine  situation,  it  was  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1917,  the  situation  in  regard  to  submarine  mines  was  most  unsatisfactory 
The  only  officer  on  duty  with  the  bureau  who  was  charged  with  mines  had  beei, 
detached  in  late  December,  1916.    The  Elia  type  of  firing  device  was  proving  unsat- 
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tory  for  waters  where  strong  currents  existed.  Floating  mines  were 
*l  at  Newport,  and  the  "depth  mine,"  later  k; 


nown  as  depth  charge, 
into  production,  this,  however,  being  only  the  50-pound  charge,  then  consider 
iSaetory  in  sire.  The  prewar  program  called  for  but  14,000  contact  mines,  of 
rh  3/232  were  on  hand.  Two  thousand  due  for  completion  on  February  15,  1917, 
y  under  construction  at  Norfolk,  and  an  additional  order  was  placed  for  10,000  at 
*arae  place,  its  capacity  being  about  500  mines  per  week  at  maximum,  although 
rato  being  attained  at  that  time  was  but  140. 

«>.  In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  northern  barrage  project,  which  was 
»>S  the  results  of  the  study  of  offensive  mining  undertaken  in  the  very  earliest 

*  of  the  war  by  the  bureau,  there  was  developed  at  St.  Julien's  Creek  a  mine- 
ling  plant.  In  preparation  for  the  barrage  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  mine- 
ling  plant  capable  of  receiving,  loading,  and  shipping  1,000  cases  per  day.  The 
ign  for  a  plant  of  this  nature  was  made  by  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance  and  Yards  and 
ks.  The  plant  was  located  at  St.  Julien's  Creek,  Va.,  n«ar  the  naval  ammunition 
>ot.  The  ground  was  broken  for  this  plant  on  October  25,  1917,  and,  due  to  bad 
ither  which  set  in  early  in  November  and  continued  with  unprecedented  severity 
il  spring,  construction  work  was  delaved  so  that  the  plant  was  not  readv  for  op- 
tion until  March,  1918. 

01.  This  plant,  with  its  accompanying  barracks  for  the  housing  of  its  operatives, 
ers  an  area  approximately  3,000  by  800  feet,  including  the  wharf,  and  consists  of 
buildings,  including  a  mine  case  storage  building,  capable  of  storing  5,000  empty 
cs:  a  melting  plant  for  the  melting  and  pouring  of  T.  N .  T.  for  1 ,000  mines  per  day; 

•  ol in g  building  where  loaded  mines  are  permitted  to  cool  preparatory  to  shipment; 
'  N  T.  readv  storage  building  with  a  capacity  of  about  4,000,000  pounds;  a  heating 
rot;  and  a  wharf.  This  plant  was  equipped' with  convevore  and  all  labor-saving 
ilitiea.  The  rated  daily  capacity  of  1,000  was  exceeded*  by  50  per  cent  on  one 
rasion.  The  plant  handled  a  total  of  over  73,000  mines,  which  involved  the  melting 
d  handling  of  over  22,000,000  pounds  of  T.  N.  T.  without  an  accident. 

102.  As  an  indication  that  we  entered  whole-heartedly  into  all  war  projects,  it  is 
rtinent  to  note  here  that  the  actual  proved  mine  capacity  of  this  one  depot  was 
»ater  than  the  entire  capacity  that  ever  existed  in  Great  Britain  for  mine  production. 

103.  The  bureau  not  content  with  planning  the  North  Sea  mine  field  went  on  and 
aimed  mine  fields  in  the  Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas.  These  projects  were  later 
ken  up,  considered,  favorably  reported  on  and  adopted  by  the  allied  mine  force 
conferences  held  in  foreign  waters  with  responsible  officers  of  the  mine  forces  of  the 
Hies.  Anticipating  the  call  for  new  mines  that  would  be  capable  of  use  in  water 
wper  even  that  that  encountered  in  laying  the  Northern  Barrage,  and  to  provide  for 
Iditional  mines  necessary  for  the  Adriatic  and  Aegean  projects,  and  at  the  same  time 
along  sufficient  replacements  for  the  northern  barrage,  the  bureau  went  ahead  and 
tabliahed  the  naval  mine  depot  at  Yorktown,  Va.  This  was  a  comprehensive 
h*»me,  and  that  mine  depot  will  form  a  most  essential  part  of  the  Navy's  activities 
i  future  years. 

104.  It  is  recalled  that  Rear  Admiral  A.  P.  Niblack,  t'nitod  States  Navy,  in  state- 
,ont  before  the  committee  on  April  12,  1920,  stated  that — 

'Before  we  entered  the  war  and  up  to  the  time  the  convoy  system  got  in  working 
tb»r  the  allied  losses  in  merchant  tonnage  were  as  follows: 


Year.  Ships.  Tnnnajte. 

 .  _  


'14                                                                                                                             .  f>7 

>\  :    i^o  1.24.V34 

']>»   I, MO  2,290.437 

'it;    2.377  4,<i37,713 


1.4:14  *.239,S»9 


"At  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  August,  1914,  Germany  had  only  28 submarines,  butshe 
milt  340  additional  ones  during  the  war.  As  there  were  about  200  of  these  sub- 
marines put  out  of  action  during  the  war  it  transpires  that  there  yere  168  submarines 
ivailable  for  sen-ice  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed.  Thf  average  stay  at  sea 
>i  a  "uhmarine  was  about  27  dayB  for  the  l"-boats  and  20  davs.  or  loss,  for  smaller  types. 
>i  which  one-third  of  its  time  was  spent  in  going,  one-third  in  operating,  and  one-third 
n  returning  to  its  base,  and  the  trip  generally  resulted  in  the  linking  of  from  fi.000 
to  10,000  tons  of  shipping.  It  is  estimated  that  each  enemy  snbnarine  averaged  about 
J^.000  tons  of  shipping  sunk  before  it  itself  succumbed  to  attack.    The  finking  of  sub- 
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marines  was.  however,  not  attributable  to  any  one  method  employed  aeaiitft  im 
but  wa«  the  reault  in  pretty  equal  proportions  of  the  various  means  employed  ar-u; 
them.'* 

105.  As  the  total   expenses  involved   everywhere  in   the  mine  l«arrar-  * 
$79, 17(>,5:*4.32,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  estimating  the  value  of  mer- 
tonnage  at  $240  per  ton,  which  is  slightly  under  what  it  was  costing  the  I'nited 
to  produce  this  tonnage,  Rear  Admiral  Niblack's  testimony  of  a  eibmarine*  -.^ 
in  shipping  would  be  $9,600,000;  thi»  cost  of  the  northern  barrage  then  equals  \ 
submarines.    As  will  be  stated  later,  the  lowest  authoritative  number  of  submarine  uj 
can  be  accredited  to  the  northern  l>arrage  was  17.    Therefore,  the  barrage  w&.  j 
tainly  well  worth  while  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good.    It  is  well  t..  u 
again  that  the  British  Admiralty  estimated  officially  that  23  submarines  wer* 
in  this  barrage. 

lOfi.  In  any  event  it  shows  that  the  barrage  which  existed  for  only  »>  per  w. 
the  period  of  tho  war  caused  a  loss  of  H$  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  submarine  ! , 
during  the  World  War. 

107.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims.  beW 
Senate  committee  has  discussed  the  mine  l&rrage  in  some  detail,  a  running  nam 
of  the  conception  and  construction  of  this  barrage  is  inserted  here,  after  whiri  -j 
various  statements  made  by  Rear  Ardmial  SimB  are  taken  up,  one  by  one.  and  ^ 
cussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  records  and  knowledge  available  on  this  side  a 

son. 

THE  NORTHERN   BARRAGE  INITIATION  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  Kear  Admiral  Sims's  t*>sti 
mony  on  March  16..  1920,  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senan 
investigating  his  charges  against  the  Navy  is  that  the  mine  banui'i 
was  proposed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  further  that  it  was  re*! , 
not  such  a  great  success  after  all — did  not  materially  affect  the  war 

Such  impressions  I  consider  do  the  Navy  a  great  injustice  and  ar> 
contrarv  to  the  fact. 

The  liureau  of  Ordnance  submitted  on  April  15,  1917.  a  mem- 
randum  which  dwelt  upon  two  principal  propositions:  First.  \\\- 
protection  of  merchant  vessels  by  means  of  cellular  constructions  «r 
"blisters";  and  second,  antisubmarine  barrages  inclosing  the  Xort, 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Obviously,  it  was  impossible  to  consult-; 
seriously  any  proposition  to  close  German  harbors  as  long  as  tjj- 
enemy  had  complete  control  of  his  own  waters.  The  next  best  thin: 
to  "closing  the  holes"  was,  of  course,  to  close  the  North  Sea  h* 
means  of  a  barrage  restricting  the  operations  of  enemy  submarine 
to  the  North  Sea  and  preventing  their  getting  into  the  Atlantic  am! 
interfering  with  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  Vniu<l 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  proponents  of  this  plai 
freely  admitted  that  such  a  barrage  probably  could  not  be  ma<li 
completely  effective,  but  insisted  that  even  if  it  were  only  partialis 
effective  it  would  win  the  war. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  ho-.vever,  was  that  the  barrage  should 
extend  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the  Norwegian  coast. 
This,  together  with  a  short  barrage  across  the  Dover  Straits.  wouM 
shut  off  access  to  the  Atlantic,  or  at  least  made  the  continued  opera 
tions  of  enemy  submarines  exceedingly  hazardous  and  unprofitable 

On  April  17,  1317,  the  department  cabled  to  Admiral  (then  Rear 
Admiral)  W.  S.  Sims,  in  command  of  United  States  naval  forces  in 
European  waters,  directing  him  to  report  on  the  practicability  of 
blockading  the  German  coast  efficiently  in  order  to  make  the  ingre» 
and  egress  of  submarines  practically  impossible.  He  in  answer  statoi 
that  this,  of  course,  had  been  the  object  of  repeated  attempts  by  th< 
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itish  Xavv  with  all  possible  means  and  found  unfeasible.  Failure 
shut  in  the  submarines  bv  a  close  blockade,  using  mines,  nets,  and 
trols  in  the  "Bight''  and  along  the  Flanders  coast,  focused  atten- 
'ti  of  the  department  upon  plans  for  the  alternative  of  restricting 
?  enemv  to  the  North  bea  bv  closing  to  him  the  exits  through  the 
laimel  and  the  northern  end  between  Scotland  and  Norway,  as 
oposecl  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  These  are  outlined  in  a  memo- 
nilum  of  the  Office  of  Operations  dated  May  9,  1917,  which  was 

he  submitted  for  the  advice  and  comment  of  the  British  Admiralty 
th  its  valuable  antisubmarine  experience.  The  Navy  Department 
»ted  that  in  working  up  any  plan  the  whole  field  of  operations  was 

he  considered  primardy  witn  a  view  to  attacking  the  submarine 
uler  water  as  well  as  on  the  surface.  It  stated  that  tho  entrances 
»  the  North  Sea,  while  very  broad  and  presenting  immense  diffi- 
lhies,  came  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  of  control. 

Estimating  the  cost  of  gaining  this  control  and  confining  enemy 
ib marines  within  the  North  Sea  to  be  $200,000,000,  or  perhaps 
**ico  that  sum,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  would 
evote  whatever  amount  it  was  worth  if  the  purpose  was  to  be 
ccomplished.  This  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  establishing  a  bar- 
age  oi  nets,  anchored  mines,  and  floating  mines  to  operate  Trom  35 
e-et  to  200  feet  below  the  surface,  which,  while  safe  for  surface  craft, 
rould  bar  a  submerged  submarine,  while  patrols  could  deal  with 
hose  running  on  the  surface. 

Admiral  Simss  reply  to  the  department's  query  of  April  17  was 
is  follows: 

To  absolutely  blockade  the  German  and  Belgian  coast  against  the  entrance  and 
leparture  of  submarines  has  been  found  quite  unfeasible.  Attempts  have  been  made 
rith  all  possible  means  to  stop  egress  and  to  prevent  nets  and  mines  being  dragged 
>ut.  Many  nets  and  mine  fields  have  been  and  continue  to  be  laid — destroyers,  sub- 
marines, and  other  vessels  have  been  used.  Of  course,  for  craft  operating  so  near 
fnemy  bases,  the  danger  is  great  and  the  result  has  been  that  several  have  been  mined 
and  torpedoed.  Even  to  keep  up  an  effective  patrol  against  submarines  and  raiders 
between  Norway  and  Scotland  has  been  found  quite  unfeasible;  far  too  many  ships 
were  attacked.  On  lines  between  Iceland  and  Scotland  and  between  Scotland  and 
Greenland  ice  floes  as  well  as  enemy  craft  must  be  guarded  against  on  lines  where 
patrol  is  now  kept  up.  It  is  necessary  to  move  lines  after  each  enemy  contact  in 
order  to  maintain  them  and  to  prevent  torpedoing,  as  there  are  no  available  ships  to 
protect  the  cruisers  from  attack  by  submarines. 

The  destroyer  has  shown  itself  to  be  to  a  great  degree  the  most  efficacious  enemy 
of  the  submarine  attacking  commerce.  All  possible  means  are  taken  by  the  enemy  to 
force  their  being  assigned  to  other  duty,  even  to  sinking  ships  on  hospital  service. 
With  the  exception  of  the  minimum  number  required  by  the  Grand  Fleet,  for  carrying 
troops  and  their  supplies,  all  destroyers  are  now  so  used.  These  vessels  are  being  con- 
structed as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  their  number  is  quite  insufficient  to  meet 
the  existing  submarine  crisis,  particularly  as  it  affects  merchantmen. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Admiralty,  who  had  apparently  but  quite 
erroneously  considered  the  I'nited  States  proposals  to  particularly 
advocate  the  extensive  use  of  nets,  replied  on  May  13: 

From  all  experience  Admiralty  considers  project  of  attemptingto  close  exit  to  North 
Sea  *  *  *  by  method  suggested  to  be  quite  unpracticable.  rroject  has  previously 
Keen  considered  and  abandoned.  The  difficulty  will  be  appreciated  when  total 
distance,  depths,  material  and  patrols  required,  and  distance  from  base  of  operations 
art*  cooadered. 

Admiral  Sims,  in  his  report  to  the  department  on  May  14, 1917,  said  : 

Bitter  and  extensive  experience  has  forced  the  ab  andonment  of  any  serious  attempt 
at  blockading  such  passages. 
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The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  continued  to  agilan-  i 
project  enthusiastically  and  on  July  IS.  1917,  the  bureau  addn^ 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  announcing  the  dcvelopm.-,* 
of  a  new  type  of  mine-firing  gear  which  would  be  suitable  for  mr, .-. 
for  a  northern  barrage. 

On  July  W,  1917,  the  bureau  addressed  a  second  conimunicati 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  submitting  more  complete  inform 
.tion  regarding  the  new  mine  and  again  proposing  an  American- Rn;i>- 
joint  offensive  operation  in  the  form  of  a  northern  barrage. 

On  August  15,  1917,  Admiral  Mayo,  commander  in  chief  Atiau 
Fleet,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  England  accompanied  by  con  re- 
members of  his  staff,  conferred  with  the  chief  of  bureau  and  offn, 
of  the  mine  section  regarding  the  new  mine  and  its  value  for  the  pr - 
posed  northern  barrage.    This  discussion  covered  not  only  the  tl 
terial  questions  but  also  matters  of  strategy  and  tactics  involved  : 
such  an  undertaking.    The  bureau  furnished  Admiral  Mayo  for  v- 
information  and  for  use  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  BritK 
naval  authorities  a  memorandum  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  Bun  > 
of  Ordnance  concerning  the  adaptability  of  the  Mark  V  mine  for  i 
barrage. 

This  memorandum  gave  in  complete  detail  the  barrage  which 
accepted  later  by  the  Admiralty.  :  t  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  adv . 
eaten  a  complete  sealing  of  the  North  Sea  bv  laving  the  mines  (W 
Aberdeen  to  Ekersund,  the  Dover  Stratis  to  be  closed  by  the  Hriti*}. 
The  British  claim  to  have  originated  the  plan  for  the  northern  barre- 
ls based  on  a  paper  submitted  toward  the  end  of  August,  1917.  l\ 
Commander  Alan  M.  Yeats-Brown,  I).  S.  ().,  K.  N.,  entitled  "Am.- 
submarine  mining  proposals."  't  also  appears  from  a  British  histor. 
of  the  northern  barrage  that  Commander  i  eats-Brown  made  vari<>^ 
proposals  on  the  same  subject  during  the  preceding  two  month* 
first  about  July  1 ,  1917.  The  British  had  not  then  nor  never  did  ha\> 
a  suitable  mine  for  such  a  barrage.  Our  proposal  was  really  pui  n 
writing  under  date  of  April  15,  and  the  bureau  was  actually  testm: 
the  type  of  mine  it  finally  adopted  two  months  before  said  Com- 
mander Yeats-Brown  knew  anything  of  or  seriously  considered  su<ii 
a  barrage. 

The  northern  barrage  project  was  taken  up  at  an  allied  naval 
conference,  at  London,  September  4-5,  1917,  attended  by  Admiral 
H.  T.  Mayo,  United  States  Navy,  where,  as  reported  by  him  <»n 
September  8 — 

The  British  Admiralty  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to  a  clone  offensive  in  (Jermaij 
waters  the  suggestion  that  the  activity  of  enemy  submarines  might  be  restricted  k 
the  laying  of  an  effective  mine  field  or  mine  net  barrage. 

The  mine  net  barrage  was  considered  impracticable  and 

As  to  the  pro|x>sal  to  put  down  a  mine  barrage  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Noni 
Sea,  while  it  could  be  guarded  against  enemy  sweepers,  certain  difficulties  exw 
such  as  lack  of  freedom  of  movement  of  the  Grand  Meet,  so  that  a  very  promiM^ 
degree  of  success  should  be  indicated  before  such  an  undertaking  was  begun. 

Further— 

The  conference,  after  discussion,  agreed  that  the  distant  mine  barrage  could  n-M 
very  well  be  undertaken  until  an  adequate  supply     mines  of  satisfactory  type 
assured. 
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*ur  mine  record  in  the  World  War  stands  the  scrutiny  of  time. 

tlie  >*hort  period  devoted  to  mine  work  we  averaged  12,805  mines 
f  month.  The  greatest  British  output  reached  was  10,000  mines 
i  month.  In  our  five  months  of  laying  mines,  though  3,000  miles 
*l  more  from  our  base  of  supply,  we  planted  one  quarter  as  many 

<li«l  the  British  during  the  entire  period  they  were  at  war. 
The  results  of  the  allied  naval  conference  at  London  September 
V  l'.M  7.  may  be  summed  up  as  indicating  a  favorable  attitude  in 
in«  iplt*  toward  the  northern  barrage  project — leavened  with  doubt 

its  practicability.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the  British 
nl  practically  no  mines,  and  for  want  of  a  better  one  adopted  the 
< -kors-Klia  type,  which  soon  proved  unreliable  and  ineffective. 
ii>  was  superseded  by  one  of  British  Admiralty  design,  essentially 
milar  to  the  Russian  and  German  horn  mines,  But  with  a  distinctly 
riiish  sinker  (anchor).  This  British  horn  mine,  while  perhaps  an 
iprovoment  on  the  Vickers-Elia,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
t4\ug  comparatively  dangerous  to  handle,  too  susceptible  to  counter- 
nmng.  unreliable  in  automatic  depth  taking,  and  not  of  a  type 
nding  itself  to  rapid  and  economical  manufacture. 

Kor  some  reason  British  officials  apparently  were  skeptical  of  the 
bility  of  the  United  States  to  produce  quickly  a  more  satisfactory 
vpe.  This  attitude  first  became  apparent  to  the  Bureau  of  Orcf- 
nnce  on  June  2,  1917,  when  Admiral  Sims,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
epartment  reported: 

Th«>  Rritish  Admiralty  have  concent  rated  upon  the  construction  of  mines  to  such 
\nnt  that  they  now  anticipate  that  by  August  the  output  will  reach  10,000  a  month, 
'hi  y  consider  it  unwise  from  their  previous  experience  with  mines  similar  to  those 
i  hi*  h  we  now  have  <»n  hand  to  attempt  to  utilize  our  present  available  supply.  They 
iow  ii insider  *  *  *  as  our  output  of  a  different  type  mine  would  not  be  available 
n  -unVient  time  that  we  ran  more  profitably  concentrate  on  other  work. 

On  October  20,  1917,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
*oanl,  the  Xavy  Department  cabled  Admiral  Sims  substantially  as 
ollows: 

Th«*  department  requests  to  be  informed  whether  the  plan  for  the  placing  of  a  mine 
i.arragc  across  the  North  Sea  on  the  Aberdeen-Ekersuna  line  has  the  approval  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  experience  of  the  British  naval  forces  in 
North  S«.»  operations  and  their  experience  in  naval  mining  during  the  present  war 
puts  them  in  the  best  position  to  decide  whether  the  proposed  scheme  is  practicable 
m  construction  and  maintenance,  and  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  it  is 
the  best  scheme  in  sight  for  limiting  the  operations  of  enemy  submarines,  provided 
?hat  the  Straits  of  Dover  can  be  efficiently  closed  to  the  passage  of  submarines  which 
u  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
rlar»\ 

The  British  proposal  was  our  proposal  modified — in  some  details, 
it  is  true — but  less  effective,  the  line  being  changed  from  Aberdeen- 
Kkersund  to  Orknevs-Norwav,  thus  leaving  a  bad  leak  at  Pentland 
Firth. 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  desire  of  our  Navy,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  to  add  the  barrage  to  the  existing  submarine 
"ffen^ive  measures. 

The  following  reply  in  substance  was  received  on  October  23  from 
the  Admiralty: 

Admiralty's  cable  of  17th  indicates  the  assistance  desired  from  the  I'nited  States 
"t  A  merit -a.  This  scheme  is  considered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  the  best  to  be  carried 
"  it  ai  a  distance  from  the  bases  of  the  enemy.  The  Admiralty  are  working  on  a  aup- 
H'  tmntal  scheme  for  operation  close*  inshore,  but  any  such*  inshore  operation  has 
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the  defect  that  a  passage  through  lor  submarine  can  eventually  be  clears!  }.•< 
enemy. 

No  scheme  yet  tried  has  been  effective  in  eliding  the  Dover  Straits  to  subiu*r:.  ~ 
but  measures  are  beinc  constantly  improved  and  they  are  at  the  least  always  a  3 
siderahle  deterrent.  Miuinp  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  against  submarie-  :_-  i 
Straits  of  Dover  commence  in  November.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  effective  anTf.-j 
marine  mine  this  has  hitherto  been  delayed. 

The  report  of  the  General  Board  was  approved  by  the  Secret  an 
the  Navy  October  29,  1917,  and  on  the  following  day  the  norths 
barrage  project  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  President  a' 
Cabinet  meeting.    This  formal  approval  was  anticipated,  since  ti. 
Secretary  and  the  President  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  prow 
from  its  inception  in  April,  1917,  and  had  been  giving  support 
approval  to  the  plans  ot  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

So  much  to  show  who  were  the  Initiators  and  boosters  of  the  pi.-. : 
It  was  our  Navy,  especially  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

It  must  have  Deen  considered  a  plan  to  offer  success,  as  the  Bnt>- 
advertised  it  May  4,  1918,  and  Admiral  Jellicoe  claimed  a  large  ah.^ 
in  it,  stating  that  not  until  large  supplies  of  mines  became  availak 
could  really  effective  results  against  submarines  by  mining  be  achieve 
He  made  the  prophecy,  having  in  mind  the  American  barrage.  tL 
the  submarine  menace  would  be  met  by  August.  Surely  the  ur- 
inating of  an  undertaking;  not  worth  while  would  not  have  bo 
claimed  by  so  many  notable  officials. 

It  has  been  established  that  six  submarines  were  lost  in  the  bam; 
and  three  more  so  badly  damaged  that  they  never  again  put  to  ^  ■ 
However,  from  other  evidence,  the  British  Admiralty  officially  crnl. 
the  barrage  with  14  additional,  or  a  total  of  23.  Two  hundred  G  : 
man  U-boats  were  destroyed  in  the  war,  or  50  more  than  the  Alii* 
could  account  for.  To  err  on  the  conservative  side,  we  claim  hu'  > 
out  of  the  14,  credited  the  barrage  by  the  British  Admiralty,  or  1 
total  of  17.  This  is  also  the  figure  arrived  at  by  Capt.  R.  R.  Belkn.i, 
commander  mine  scjuadron  1. 

What  does  this  figure  show?    Eight  and  one-half  per  cent  uf  t:.» 
total  number  of  submarines  lost  during  the  war  were  brought  inn 
the  list  of  missing  by  the  barrage,  which  existed  for  only  6  per  n ; 
of  the  period  of  the  war. 

Such  a  result  more  than  justified  the  effort  and  time  and  fund* 
expended. 

But  in  addition  we  see  that  it  aided  the  successful  conclusion  of  tl« 
war  most  materially  by  holding  German  battle  cruisers  in  port  an: 
affecting  the  morale  of  the  German  Navy. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  German  battle  cruisers  would  rail 
our  transports  coming  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that  such  raids  wouM 
be  made  with  the  probability  of  sinking  many  transports  in  tr.t- 
convoys.  By  closing  the  North  Sea  with  this  mine  barrage  it  In- 
comes impossible  for  German  battle  cruisers,  even  though  eommamM 
by  sea  fighters  of  the  first  quality,  to  leave  the  North  Sea  in  order  n 
make  such  attack. 

The  morale  of  the  whole  submarine  force  was  affected  by  the  pn- 
once  of  this  North  Sea  barrage,  and  it  was  one  of  the  contributory 
cause,  if  not  the  main  cause,  of  the  naval  mutiny  that  occurred  in 
Germany  in  the  earlv  fall.  German  submarine  *  commanders  con- 
tinually* referred  to  the  presence  of  this  barrage,  stating  that  their 
greatest  fear  was  caused  by  mines.    The  morale  of  the  subniann 
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.v  was  undermined  by  the  fact  of  this  danger,  impossible  to  avoid, 
>t<*hing  across  the  North  Sea,  both  on  the  water  and  underneath 
water,  so  that  the  sailors  and  officers  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
unseen  danger  lurking  in  the  darkness  of  the  rough  waters  of  the 
rth  Sea. 

Vfter  our  mine  fields  became  known,  we  learn  that  captured  Ger- 
n  commanders  stated  that  the  mine  had  replaced  the  depth  charge 
t  heir  est  imation  as  being  the  most  dreadect  of  the  weapons  in  use 
linst  the  U-boat.    Some  of  these  vessels  actually  tried  to  reach 

*  high  seas  and  return  therefrom  through  the  hazardous  route  of 
tit  land  Firth. 

The  summary  of  activities  of  United  States  naval  forces  in  Euro- 
*n  waters,  issued  by  Admiral  Sims,  says  further: 

'here  is  no  doubt  that  this  barrage  had  a  considerable  moral  effect  on  the  German 
al  crcwe,  for  it  is  known  that  several  submarines  hestiated  some  time  before 
wring.  Also,  reports  from  German  sources  are  that  the  barrage  caused  no  small 
<-wnt  of  panic  in  some  of  the  submarine  flotillas. 

i  is  also  probable  that  the  barrage  played  a  part  in  preventing  raids  on  allied 
mnercc  by  fast  enemy  cruisers. 

Our  barrage  was  carried  out  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
her  operat  ions  against  the  submarines.  The  barrage  was  the  great- 
\  constructive  naval  offensive  of  the  World  War — conceived  imme- 
ately  upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  pressed  upon  the  Allies  until 
iev  accepted  it,  and  mainly  laid  by  the  American  Navy.  History 
ill  give  it  first  place  as  the  outstanding  new  and  effective  naval 
eapon  which  this  war  produced.  Its  work  stands  as  sufficient  tes- 
mony  to  its  worth. 

r>TlMONT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  NORTHERN  BARRAGE,  GIVEN  BY  REAR 
ADMIRAL  W.  S.  SIMS,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1920. 

A  study  of  the  testimony  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  consciously 
r  not,  it  was  the -intention  of  Rear  Admiral  Sims  to  prove  the  fol- 
ding propositions,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  be  fallacious: 

in)  That  all  the  antisubmarine  measures  proposed  by  the  Navy 
Apartment  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
Var  were  " impracticable.' ' 

/*)  That  no  project  for  an  antisubmarine  barrage  across  the  North 
va,  of  mines,  nets,  or  both,  should,  at  that  time,  have  been  given 

•  moderation. 

if  >  That  a  barrage  was  proposed  as  the  only  operation  of  the  United 
nates  Navy. 

'J)  That,  at  a  later  date,  September  4,  1917,  the  British  Ad- 
uiraity  initiated  a  barrage  plan  radically  different  from  the  plan  pro- 
posed previous  to  that  date  by  the  Navy  Department. 

if)  That  the  Navy  Department  delayed,  without  reason,  its  adop- 
tion of  the  British  barrage  plan. 

'  f)  That  after  adoption  the  plan  for  a  barrage  of  mines  alone,  as  a 
v  int  operation,  received  full  support  from  Rear  Admiral  Sims  and 
from  the  Admiralty. 

An  effort  will  be"  made  below  to  show  at  what  points  in  the  testi- 
mony each  of  these  propositions  is  supported.  Comment  will  be 
made  where  it  appears  that  false  impressions  have  been  or  are 
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likely  to  be  created  by  the  wording  or  arrangement  of  the  te>tun  >i  • 
The  force  of  real  arguments  presented  i ri  favor  of  the  propo>m 
will  he  discussed,  contradictions  noted,  and  additional  evidence 
included  in  the  testimony  will  be  referred  to  in  rare  instances  whrm 
it  appears  possible  that  facts  known  to  Rear  Admiral  Sims  have  , 
ignored.    Nothing  will  be  given  in  comment  upon  parts  of  : 
testimony  that  are  merely  irrelevent,  or  upon  parts  that  am*  , 
either  to  be  true,  or,  if  fallacious,  to  be  incapable  of  disproof  v 
evidence  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.    Most,  but  not  J 
of  the  statements  which  are  objected  to  have  a  basis  in  fact.  U 
by  their  manner  of  presentation,  give  impressions  wide  of  the  tru  : 
It  is  pertinent  here  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Rear  Admiral  Ma  - 
made  before  the  committee  on  March  'AO,  1920,  in  reference  i«>  it  - 
matter.    They  are: 

Referring  to  the  discussion  of  the  northern  mine  barrage- --the  discussion  .-.!  *[.< 
northern  mine  barrage  is  misleading.    In  191 7  I  took  over  a  memorandum  rewi 
a  mine  barrage,  which  included  the  details  of  the  mine.    The  British  Admiral* 
discussed  this  question  with  myself  and  staff  and  proposed  modifications  which  \w- 
later  accepted  by  our  department.    I  incorporated  this  statement  in  order  that  th--- 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.    Furthermore.  I  do  not  conciu*  in  the  stat«*m  r 
that  the  barrage  was  a  subsidiary  measure,  but  1  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  dpt^t- 
because  the  committee  will  presumably  call  officers  who  are  more  familiar  with 
details  than  I  am. 

Proposition  (a)  is  that  all  the  antisubmarine  measures  propo^i 
by  the  Navy  Department  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  Star* 
into  the  World  War,  were  impracticable.    Rear  Admiral  Sims  Mau-v 

187:15-10.  3.  Mine  barriers  of  net  and  mines  of  standard  types. 
4.  Mine  barrier  of  mines  of  new  type. 

Separation  of  mine  barriers  into  two  classes,  standard  ami  new 
implies  that  the  corresponding  plaits  were  distinct  and  consecutiw 
in  the  order  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hope  of  using  standard 
mines,  Vickers-Elia  type  being  understood  by  this  term,  had  betii 
definitelv  abandoned  bv  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  prior  to  the  is-u- 
ance,  April  15,  1917,  of  a  comprehensive  memorandum  on  anti- 
submarine warfare,  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  of  bureau 
by  Commander  S.  r.  Fullinwider,  United  States  Navy  (retired 
then  head  of  the  mine  and  net  section  of  the  buraeu.  ^ho  follow 
ing  quotations  from  this  memorandum  are  particularly  interesting 
in  this  connection: 

28.  All  measures  for  sealing  ports  or  channels  present  the  difficulty  that  the  (iermar,- 
have  so  extensively  mined  their  waters  and  have  such  supervision  and  control  ther* ' 
as  to  render  such  measures  almost,  if  not,  impracticable.  It  is  possible,  howf\rr 
to  establish  mine  barriers  in  zones  at  a  distance  from  the  German  coasts.  practi<-a!U 
sealing  up  the  North  Sea.    *   *  * 

33.  The  northern  barriers  would  extend  from  the  mid-eastern  coast  of  Scotland  i 
the  Norwegian  coast,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.    *    *  * 

3fi.  Assuming  that  a  special  form  of  mine  is  used.    *   *  * 

41.  *  *  *  If  an  immediate  decision  should  be  made,  the  proposed  Karri?: 
scheme  could  not  be  put  into  effect  inside  six  months. 

In  his  testimony  Rear  Admiral  Sims  states: 

188:17-19.  *  *  *  there  must  have  been  compelling  reasons,  tactical  or  niliw- 
wise,  that  had  prevented  its  adoption  by  the  Allies  long  before  our  entry  into  the  war. 

189:  25-35,  38-41,  4G-48.  The  fact  that  all  such  methods  (nets,  mines,  olwtruction*, 
etc.)  inherently  involve  the  added  necessity  of  continuous  protection  and  maim* 
nance  by  our  own  naval  forces,  is  seldom  understood  and  appreciated .    I  finally 
convinced  the  prime  minister  of  the  fallacy  of  such  propositions  by  describing  it* 
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nation  into  which  we  would  be  led,  namely,  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  obstrue- 
nt we  would  have  to  match  the  forces  the  enemy  brought  against  them,  until 
ally  the  majority,  if  not  all.  of  our  forces  would  be  forced  into  dangerous  areas, 
:erv  they  would  be  subject  to  continual  torpedo  and  other  attack;  in  fact,  in  a 
sition  moft  favorable  to  the  enemy. 

The  heaviest  anchors  obtainable  have  l)een  used  for  nets,  mines,  and  obstructions, 
ly  to  have  the  arduous  work  of  weeks  swept  away  in  a  few  hours  of  heavy  weather, 
wrings  will  not  hold.    They  chafe  through. 

Submarines  have  gone  under  mine  fields  and  have  succeeded  in  unknown  ways  in 
ading  and  cutting  thnmgh  nets  and  obstructions. 

VA2:  19-22.  Bitter  and  extensive  experience  has  forced  the  abandonment  of  any 
rious  attempt  at  blockading  such  passages  as  Scotland  to  Norway,  Scotland  to  Shet- 
nds.  Skaggerback. 

21-29,  5O-60.  26.  As  for  protecting  such  a  long  line,  or  any  line  of  considerable 
ngth,  it  is,  of  course,  physically  impossible  to  do  so  effectively,  and  this  for  the 
ndamental  reason  the  defense  is 'stretched  out  in  a  long  and  locally  weak  line,  while 
<  enemy  can  concentrate  an  attack  at  any  point  of  it,  destroy  the  patrol  vessels,  and 
out  some  sections  of  the  mines  or  net.  thus  permitting  the  passage  of  any  number 
submarines. 

27  This  can  l>e  done  in  as  many  places  as  desired  and  as  often  as  may  lie  necessary, 
bother  the  barrier  is  nets  or  mines. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  during  nearly  three 
ears  of  actual  warfare  this  whole  question  has  been  the  most  serious 
ubject  of  consideration  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  that  many 
c hemes  of  the  nature  of  those  in  question  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
ussed,  and  those  considered  practicable — those  which  do  not  violate 
i  fundamental  principle — have  been,  or  are  now  being,  tried  and 
»x tended ;  but  the  point  is  that  no  barrier  can  be  completely  effective, 
md.  infortunately,  a  barrier  or  system  of  barriers,  such  as  mines,  etc., 
leeds  only  to  be  slightly  ineffective  to  permit  continuous  passage 
vithout  much  loss  of  submarines. 

199:  7-12.  Their  experience  in  developing  new  designs  and  arranging  and  con- 
iucting  manufacture  rapidly  under  pressure  of  actual  war  conditions  has  been  very 
lisheartening,  and  they  are  therefore  considerably  concerned  over  the  prospect  of  our 
ntnxlucing  new  designs  with  which  the  personnel  here  will  not  be  wholly  familiar. 

All  these  statements  are  of  the  same  general  type,  showing  dis- 
belief in  any  mine  barrage.  The  fact  that  something  has  failed  is 
taken  as  an  argument  against  trying  again  in  a  now  way  designed  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  failure.    Comment  is  superfluous. 

Writing  of  the  British  experience,  Rear  Admiral  Sims  says: 

192:  5-9.  According  to  their  experience,  all  barrages,  whether  of  mines  or  nets,  or 
both,  are  not  an  absolute  solution,  for  the  following  fundamental  reason:  Nets  do  not 
stop  submarines.  Mine  barriers  can  not  be  wholly  effective,  unless  they  could  be 
maintained  by  patrol  at  all  points. 

A  particularly  pernicious  type  of  argument  is  illustrated  by  these 
instances,  to  the  general  effect  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
partial  success  ana  complete  failure.  A  little  consideration  will  show 
now  weak  such  an  argument  is  when  Rear  Admiral  Sims  urges,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  the  continuance  on  a  greater  and  greater  scale  of 
measures,  such  as  the  use  of  destroyers  and  other  craft,  whose  failure 
to  wholly  suppress  submarines  is  well  known .  (See  testimonv,  p.  1 88, 
lines  6-8.) 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  goes  on  to  say : 

I88:4iM8.  Even  to  keen  up  an  effective  patrol  against  submarine}*  and  raider.** 
Mween  Norway  and  Scotland  ha*  been  found  quite  unfeasible;  far  too  many  ships 
vert  attacked. 
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It  is  implied  by  use  of  the  word  "even"  that  the  planting  of  a  miLH 
barrage  would  make  this  problem  harder.    The  contrary  is  the  eas> 
Again  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Navy  Department's  proposal : 


188:48-49.  On  lines  between  Iceland  and  Scotland  and  between  Scotland 


Greenland.    *   *  * 

The  implication  is  that  the  Navy  Department  proposed  barra£* 
between  Iceland  and  Scotland  or  between  Greenland  and  Scotland 
This  was  never  done. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  also  says : 

192:14-1G.  A  barrage  that  can  be  thus  broken  at  will  by  concentrated  attack  -.< 
ineffective. 

The  argument  of  Rear  Admiral  Sims  that  surface  craft  can  easily 
sweep  passages  for  submarines  loses  force  as  the  barrage  is  plac^j 
farther  from  the  enemy's  bases  and  nearer  to  our  own.  Compaq 
paragraph  28  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  memorandum  of  April  r 
1917: 

All  measures  for  sealing  ports  or  channels  present  the  difficulty  that  the  German 
have  so  extensively  mined  their  waters  and  have  such  supervision  and  control  thern 
as  to  render  such  measures  almost,  if  not,  impracticable.    It  is  possible,  however,  -.  i 
establish  mine  barriers  in  zones  at  a  distance  from  the  German  coasts,  practical 
sealing  up  the  North  Sea.   *   *  * 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  seems  to  find  no  good  reason  for  the  barrage 
for  he  says : 

192:27-29.  Enemy  submarines  can  always  find  passages  around  and  through.  nru> 
cipally  close  in  shore,  and  through  island  passages  and  gape  dragged  in  mine  field* 

The  longer  the  barrage  and  the  better  its  ends  are  located  with 
respect  to  smooth  coast  lines  the  less  this  argument  applied.  What 
it  does  show  is  that  the  patrol  need  not  be  spread  out  uniformly,  but 
can  be  concentrated  at  weak  spots.  The  argument  applies  moi* 
accurately  to  the  barrage  as  modified  by  the  British  Admiral tv  than 
to  that  first  proposed  by  the  Bureau  oi  Ordnance,  since  the  Briti-h 
proposed  terminating  the  barrage  at  the  western  end  of  the  Orkney?, 
where  numerous  island  passages  required  special  patrolling. 

Your  committee  should  bear  in  mind  the  various  and  strongly 
expressed  reasons  why  Rear  Admiral  Sims  opposed  the  barrage  from 
the  time  it  was  proposed,  in  April,  1917.  He  never  in  anv  letter  or 
cable  based  his  opposition  on  the  character  of  the  mines,  rfis  reasons, 
as  given  during  1917,  were  not  because  of  the  type  of  mine.  Hi- 
reasons  as  given  above  are  practically  that  the  British  had  tried  oir 
everything  possible,  and  all  methods  of  closing  the  North  Sea  had 
failed  and  all  measures  proposed  by  the  American  Navy  were  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  hearing  before  your  committee,  page  193,  he  make- 
it  appear  that  his  opposition  was  wholly  to  the  type  of  mines  thoij 
known  to  him,  for  he  says: 

193 :  4-1 1 .  It  should  be  noted ,  at  this  point,  that  the  scheme  here  proposed ,  although 
similar  in  character,  and  designed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  area  as  the  northi  r/; 
mine  barrage  which  will  be  discussed  later,  was  to  in  sense  the  same  plan  later  eamVd 
into  effect  in  laying  that  barrage.  The  thing  which  made  possible  the  northrrv. 
barrage  was  the  use  of  a  certain  type  of  mine  known  as  the  antenna  mine,  because  <>; 
its  technical  features  which  had  not  been  invented  at  the  time  this  dispatch  wa*  sen: 
to  the  department. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  givon  above  in  regard  to  Rear  Admiral 
Sims's  testimony,  quotod  from  page  187,  15-16,  applies  here  as  well 
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addition,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  new  type  of  mine  was 
signed  to  fit  the  barrage  plan,  and  not  the  barrage  plan  to  fit  a  new 
pe  of  mine.  It  has  been  proven  in  evidence  taken  to  support  a 
tent  claim  that  the  device  embodying  the  principle  later  utilized 
the  mine  was  not,  as  offered  by  the  inventor,  suitable  either  for  an 
tisubmarine  barrage  or  for  any  other  naval  use.  The  idea  of 
signing  a  mine  to  utilize  the  unique  features  of  the  device  was 
ggested  by  the  existing  need  for  an  antisubmarine  barrage  mine. 
Kear  Admiral  Sims  further  advanced  the  great  extent  of  trie  project 
an  argument  against  it  in  the  words: 

192  .  32-36.  Mine  area  much  too  extensive  for  all  to  be  patrolled;  hence  no  definite 
wwledge  of  the  number  of  submarines  destroyed  or  damaged  by  mines. 

The  absence  of  "  definite  knowledge  of  the  number  of  submarines 
?stroyed  or  damaged  by  mines"  is  no  argument  at  all  against 
ttompting  such  destruction  and  damage. 

Again,  in  his  testimony,  Rear  Admiral  Sims  says: 

202  :  30-33,  33-34.  As  I  have  clearly  pointed  out,  however,  the  plan  of  the  mine 
urage  as  finally  carried  out,  as  a  supplementary  measure  against  submarines,  was 
d  entirely  different  matter  from  the  plans  proposed  by  the  department  in  April  and 
lay.  1917. 

The  statement  made  here  merely  proves  the  inability  of  Rear 
Vdmiral  Sims  to  recognize  continuity  in  the  development  by  the  Navy 
)epartment  of  a  successful  barrage  plan. 

He  also  says: 

These  implied  a  complete  neglect  of  the  time  element. 

So  far  was  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  from  neglecting  the  time  ele- 
nont  that  the  time  estimate  made  in  the  memorandum  of  April  15, 
1917,  and  quoted  above  in  connection  with  187,  15-16,  proved  in  the 
jequel  to  have  been  approximately  correct.  The  bureau  estimated 
*ix  months,  and  its  work  was  completed  in  that  time. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  has  told  you  that  no  project  for  an  antisub- 
marine barrage  across  the  North  Sea,  whether  of  mines,  nets,  or  both, 
should  have  been  given  consideration  during  the  spring  of  1917. 

He  savs: 

1*S:  20-27.  1  found  gradually  in  the  early  months  of  my  mission  abroad  that  the 
•  iepartment  was  jnsisteut  upon  development  of  some  such  polar-plexus  blow,  which 
should  immediately  defeat  the  submarine.  Personal  letters  from  officers  in  the 
<l»*partment  indicated  clearly  to  me  that,  in  their  failure  to  realize  the  desperately 
critical  nature  of  the  situation,  they  were  allowing  themselves  to  be  draun  into  fas- 
cinating speculation  in  the  effort  to  devise  some  new  and  radical  offensive  plan. 

The  statement  that  officers  in  the  Navy  Department  failed  to 
realize  the  desperately  critical  nature  of  the  situation  appears  directed 
against  all  who  were  making  an  "effort  to  devise  some  such  now  and 
radical  offensive  plan."  The  following  quotations  from  Commander 
Fullinwider's  memorandum  of  April  15,  1917,  will  be  sufficient 
answer  to  this  charge  as  far  as  the  proponents  of  the  mine  barrage 
are  concorned : 

*  *  *  Germany  will  win  the  war  if  she  can  continue  the  rajud  diminution  of 
merchant  shipping.  The  only  hope  of  the  Allies  (including  America)  lies  in  finding 
nn-aii*  to  curb  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarine  and  replacing  lost  ships,  and  anv 
further  delay  will  be  fatal. 

The  situation  was  clearly  grasped,  and  it  was  seen  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  as  an  obvious  duty  to  study  the  possible  value  of  new 
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weapons  while  maintaining  peak  production  of  all  standard  ty^ 
required.  "  Fascinating  speculation"  is  not  a  fair  term  for  such  dun 
Roar  Admiral  Sims  had  but  ono  idea  in  fighting  submarines,  ^ 
that  was  hunting  the  submarines  after  thev  had  been  permittee 
get  out.  The  Navy  Department  wished  to  "keen  the  hornets  in  tta 
nests.    Rear  Admiral  Suns  then  states  his  one-idea  policy: 

1H<>.  10  M.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  patrol  craft,  particularly  de*troyer>  & 
until  the  enemy  submarine  morale  is  broken,  there  is  but  one  sure  method  of  m*> 
the  submarine  issue,  upon  which  there  in  also  complete  unanimity — increased  nun.  - 
of  merchant  bottoms,  preferably  small. 

It  is  assumed  again  that  effort,  except  on  "one  sure  method.  • 
purely  wasted.    His  mind  seems  closed  to  any  plan  looking  to 
effective  barrage  that  would  shut  in  the  submarines.    Ho  welcome 
no  such  suggestions,  for  he  says: 

191 :  10-20.  Personal  letters  which  1  received  from  officers  in  the  department  at  i;  ■• 
time  contained  practically  nothing  else  than  long  discussions  of  various  project*  vL. 
might  l>e  carried  out  to  accomplish  that  end,  all  of  these  requiring  a  tremens  - 
amount  of  material,  and  a  length  of  time,  which  necessarily  reduced  them  t"  k 
sidiary  ojH'rations  to  be  carried  when  time  and  material  might  be  available.  iu> 
were  considered  at  all  feasible,  rather  than  as  the  main  operation  which  the  ("rii.w 
States  Navy  should  undertake. 

Again  Rear  Admiral  Sims  says: 

102:  3.H-41.  Defensive  measures  on  our  own  coast,  or  in  any  other  locality,  aud  : 
act,  all  defensive  considerations,  should  be  subordinated  to  the  offensive  against  (> 
submarines  where  they  are  operating. 

The  statement  is  very  misleading,  implying  as  it  does  that  th» 
barrage  plan  was  defensive  and,  as  such,  rightly  secondary.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plan  was  offensive,  the  barrage  being  propose: 
between  the  enemy  submarine  bases  and  their  chief  theater 
operations. 

Again  and  again  Rear  Admiral  Sims  emphasizes  that  the  British 
Admiralty  had  no  plan  against  tho  submarine  except  surface  boa! 
attacks,  which  they  had  carried  on  three  years  with  small  measure  «f 
success.  He  shared  that  view  and  discouraged,  so  far  as  he  could  d 
so  by  declaring  other  plans  impracticable,  the  great  idea  of  a  barra^ 
that  would  keep  the  high  seas  free  from  submarines.  Ho  insists  upon 
the  surface  craft  as  the  only  weapon  against  them,  whereas  the  number 
of  not  craft  in  Europe  and  America  was  wholly  inadequate  to  patrol 
the  wide  expanse  in  which  the  submarines  moved.  Here  is  his  argu- 
ment, iterated  and  reiterated: 

102:  47-54.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  all  British  officials  concerned  in  this  problem 
that  the  most  effective  opposition  to  submarines  lies  in  numbers  of  antisubmarine  <  ran 
strategically  dis|>oscd,  with  the  miasion  of  dispersing  the  enemy  submarine  effori* 
from  the  critical  areas  and  thereby  forcing  them  to  operate  over  such  widely  separatri 
areas  that  their  successes  and  ourlosses  will  be  reduced  below  the  critical  j>oint. 

This  assumes,  in  error,  that  mine  barrages  in  the  right  places  woudf 
not  disperse  the  enemy  submarine  efforts  from  the  critical  area*. 
Note  also  that  most  of  the  argument  is  as  much  a  convoy  system  * 
against  any  other  new  plan. 

Again  he  returns  to  his  argument  against  the  proposals  to  falii 
the  submarines  by  means  of  closing  up  the  North  Sea,  for  in  lib 
testimony  he  goes  on  to  say: 

193:  21-33.  Numerous  propositions  are  made  to  the  British  Admiralty  that  have 
for  their  object  the  closing  of  the  North  Sea,  or  the  German  ports,  against  the  ingr** 
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-.rr*-^  «»t  sul, marine.  These  are  presented  by  all  classic  of  people,  including 
nU-rs  of  Parliament. 

hoy  ar«\  }»«*ncrally  «|>eaking.  of  two  classes .  namely,  mines  or  nets,  or  l>oth.  I 
•  ir-mc  ««v*»r  this  whole  matter  with  the  Kirst  Sea  Lord,  and  tho!*e  mem  hers  of  the 
nirulty  »*»ard  wh<»  are  specially  charged  with  the  practical  details  of  such  matters. 
.«*  may  In*  iunurined.  this  whole  subject  has  l>een  driven  the  most  earnest  considcra- 
i.  us  it  is.  «.f  K.urse,  realized  that  if  submarines  rould  he  kept  from  coming  out  the 
!»•  |>rol«lem  would  at  once  be  solved. 

Rrar  Admiral  Sims  also  states: 

.M>-r>t>.  1  <-an  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  during  nearly  three  years 
i<  tua\  warfare  this  whole  question  has  been  the  most  serious  subject  of  eonsidera- 
n  by  the  liritish  Admiralty,  and  that  many  schemes  of  the  nature  of  those  in  ques- 
o  have  1h.h.*ii  thoroughly  discussed,  and  those  considered  practicable — those  wnieh 
tj'it  vvdat**  a  fundamental  principle— have  been  or  are  now  l>eing  tried  and 
>u<letl. 

These  passages,  of  course,  nullify  any  argument  against  the  con- 
b  ration  of  similar  pro}>osals  by  the  Navy  Department,  since  such 
•nsideration  by  the  British  is  here  commended,  and  he  accepted 
icir  conclusions  unreservedly. 

But  after  all  his  argument  against  the  mine  barrage,  when  the 
avy  Department  refused  to  accept  his  view,  the  British  view,  lie 
ttributed  the  success  of  the  barrage  to  a  new  type  of  mine,  saving: 

V*V  16-21.  With  the  invention  in  the  1'nited  Slates  of  a  new  type  of  mine,  however, 
ii-  pr«ije«'t  was  put  in  an  entirely  new  light  and  it  merited  further  careful  considera- 
"ii.    The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  our  Navy  Department  was  quick  to  grasp  the 

— ibility  offered  by  the  new  mine  and  to  outline  a  plan  for  its  use. 

it  would  be  imagined  from  this  statement  by  Kear  Admiral  Sims 
hat  a  new  mine  was  invented  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
.ml  that  new  proposals  originated  thereafter,  and  long  subsequent  to 
«lay,  UH7.  That  this  was  not  at  all  true  has  already  been  made 
■lear.  In  addition,  note  that  the  new  electrical  device  was  submitted 
o  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  May  2.  1917,  and  was  being  eonsid- 
Tcd  as  one  possible  firing  element  for  a  barrage  mine  at  the  time 
tear  Admiral  Sims  first  heard  of  the  barrage  plan  and  opposed  it. 

So  strenuously  did  he  oppose  the  idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
»f  a  mine  barrage  that  he  even  suggested  that  the  bureau  should 
Irop  the  matter  entirely,  though  it  had  devoted  its  best  energies 
and  thought  to  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  lie  even  suggested 
that  it  could  more  "profitably  concentrate  on  other  work,"  a  sug- 
jrestiou.  in  the  light  of  what  was  achieved,  which  shows  that  Hear 
Admiral  Sims  as  well  as  some  others  had  hindsight  instead  of  fore- 
sight in  this  great  matter.    He  said  to  vour  committee: 

\(M\  13- Hi.  In  \  i'»w  of  above,  and  a.*  our  output  of  a  different  type  of  mine  would 
<v»i  Unavailable  in  sufficient  time,  they  now  consider  we  can  more  profitably  concen- 
trate on  other  work 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  assumes  the  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
to  supply  material  for  a  barrage  without  crippling  other  work.  This 
indicates  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  his  repeated  statement  that  a 
situation  3.000  miles  away  can  not  be  correctly  judged.  We  were 
wiser  in  Washington,  as  events  proved. 

He  devoted  several  pages  to  trying  to  show  the  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  project.  The  Navy  Department's 
answer  was  that  the  only  good  of  an  obstacle  is  to  overcome  it  and 
we  did  it  to  the  pride  of  our  Xavy. 
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If  consideration  of  every  one  of  the  problems  had  not  been  tak< : 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  its  own  initiative  and  before  th- 
slightest  encouragement  had  been  received  from  abroad  it  wou.'>t 
have  been  impossible  to  finish  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  northr rt 
barrage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  project,  during  the  first  a  vail  ah 
period.    Far  from  being  4 'impossible   *    *    *    to  undertake  an 
such  scheme,"  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  very  thing  that  was  succ<^- 
fully  done. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  was  adamant  against  any  and  every  argum*- n: 
for  the  mine  barrage,  he  refused  to  believe  it  practicable,  threw  oo> 
water  on  it,  quoted  the  British  Admiralty  on  being  opposed  to  n 
and  in  the  following  statement  indicated  his  belief  that  it  was  simp; 
"a  magnificent  scheme"  and  could  be  "effective  at  some  futur^ 
date,"  evidently  thinking  this  future  date  would  not  help  to  win  tb- 
war: 

205:  24-23.  It  is  not  enough,  when  a  nation  is  at  war,  to  prepare  raajntifio v 
schemes  of  operation  to  bo  effective  at  some  future  date. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  take  a  cone-rot- 
example,  was  at  this  time  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  pro 
vide  every  sort  of  weapon  reouired  in  other  operations  than  a  min- 
barrage,  and  doing  it  so  quietly  that  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  bombardon 
with  queries  as  to  plans  whose  progress  was  being  delayed  by  lack  ■  f 
information  from  abroad,  thought  nothing  was  being  clone/ 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  indicates  that  at  a  later  date,  September  4 
191 7,  the  British  Admiralty  initiated  a  barrage  plan  radically  differen 
from  the  plan  proposed  previous  to  that  date  by  the  Navy  Depar: 
ment,  and  giving  the  British  Admiralty  credit  for  what  justly  belong 
to  the  American  Navy  said: 

200:  34-38.  I  immediately  replied  in  my  dispatch  187  of  August  22,  stating  ihv 
the  British  were  sending  a  sponal  officer  to  inspect  and  test  the  new  mine,  and  that  if 
it  was  found  •  suitable  for  operations  in  contemplation,  further  arrangements  v-' 
cooperation  would  he  made." 

The  context  makes  it  clear  that  the '  'operations  in  contemplation 
were  American  in  origin.    The  |ow  rank  of  the  officer  selected  (Lieu; 
DeSalis,  R.  N.),  indicated  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  that  the  Ad- 
miralty at  this  time,  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  its  alleged  initiation 
of  the  final  barrage  plan,  held  no  very  high  opinion  of  any  such  plan 

Continuing.  Rear  Admiral  Sims  said: 

200:  40-44.  He  (Admiral  Mayo)  brought  with  him  a  memorandum  from  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  with  regard  to  the  new  mine,  and  had  been  instructed  by  the  depan 
ment  to  discuss,  at  the  allied  conference,  the  possibility  of  offensive  operations  bae^ 
upon  the  employment  of  this  new  mine. 

The  impression  conveyed  is  that  Admiral  Mayo  brought  to  the 
conference  of  September  4  and  5  only  a  memorandum  giving  tin- 
characteristics  of  the  new  mine.  This  is  a  serious  understatement 
and  convevs  a  wholly  wronir  impression,  for  Admiral  Mayo  m>i 
only  had  the  characteristics  (if  the  mine  but  the  well  developed  plan 
for  the  barrage. 

As  soon  as  experiment  had  shown,  early  in  July,  which  of  tin- 
new  types  of  mine  under  development  should  be  chosen  for  tin 
barrage,  already  a  well  developed  plan,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnaixv 
in  two  letters  to  the  (liief  of  Xaval  Operations,  dated  July  IS  Mini 
July  .SO,  and  in  a  memorandum  for  the  commander  in  chief  Atlantir 
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ft't.  datext  August  15,  gave  in  great  detail  and  with  a  full  state- 

*nt  of  the  reason  for  each  recommendation  a  comprehensive  plan 

"  the  northern  barrage.    This  plan  represented  the  result  of  con- 

iuous  study  by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  of  frequent 

uferencos  not  ween  these  officers  and  others  concerned. 

A  train  Hear  AdmiraJ  Sims  gives  aJJ  the  credit  to  the  British  Ad- 

iralty: 

!00:  4*-48.  In  the  agenda  for  the  conference,  prepared  by  Admiral  Jellicoe,  item 
->  was  that  of  a  mine  or  net  barrage,  either  in  German  waters  or  farther  afield. 

Xote  that  the  inclusion  of  the  barrage  among  the  subjects  for 
-<  ussion  gives  no  clue  as  to  its  origin.  Each  of  the  members  of 
lied  conference  had  undoubtedly  been  consulted  informally  before 
list  was  made  out.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
u\  its  plan,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations  and  in  the 
uids  of  Admiral  Mayo,  was  the  reason  for  this  inclusion  of  this  item, 
i  this  connection  a  quotation  from  the  British  "History  of  the 
>rthem  barrage  from  its  inception  to  2Nth  July,  HUN,"  issued  by 
le  Admiralty  on  August  4,  1918,  is  of  some  evidential  value.  After 
lentioning  a  study  of  antisubmarine  measures  made  by  Capt. 
eats-Brown,  R.  X.,  during  July  and  August,  the  following  state- 
lent  is  made: 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  next  allied  naval 
inference  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  who,  it  is  believed,  had  previously  discussed  the 
Latter  with  Admiral  Mayo  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

But  Rear  Admiral  Sims  persists  in  giving  priority  to  the  British 
ulmiral tv  and  savs: 

200:  50-53.  The  British  Admiralty  put  forward,  as  an  alternative  to  a  close  offen- 
ive  in  German  waters,  the  suggestion  that  the  activity  of  enemy  submarines  might 
*  restricted  by  the  laying  of  an  effective  mine  field  or  mine  net  barrage. 

Xote  that  the  British  conferees,  apparently  guided  by  the  report 
f  (  apt.  Yeats-Brown,  were  still  talking  aoout  mine  nets.  Mine 
ids  had  been  regarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  as  unpromising 
>ince  before  April  15,  and  even  the  experimental  study  of  such 
levices  had  been  stopped  early  in  July. 

Admiral  Jellicoe's  comments  on  the  subject  at  this  conference 
.vere  not  those  of  an  active  proponent.  He  said,  quoting  again 
irom  the  British  "History:'' 

I  <k»  not  think  we  get  many  submarines  In  mines.  *  *  *  There  is  the  alterna- 
tive of  layim;  a  mine  field  in  the  North  Sea.  in  a  position  where  the  enemy  sweepers 
'•an  not  reach  without  running  very  considerable  risk.  In  view  of  our  present  cxperi- 
'•no  I  mo  not  think  that  would  have  much  more  result  than  our  present  policy;  but 
it  i  mine  in  produced  which  is  more  effective  against  flibmariiiw  than  our  own  mines. 
'h»*  matter  perhaps  becomes  somewhat  different.  *  *  *  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
whether  the  mine  is  a  satisfactory  one.  It  we  get  a  satisfactory  mine  it  might  be 
«"rth  while  laying  a  barrage  when  we  get  a  sufficient  number*. 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  wishes  to  discourage  a  plan  without 
giving  offense  to  its  originators. 

In  the  following  statement*  Rear  Admiral  Sims  continues  to  lay 
stress  on  the  mine  and  give  its  perfection  as  a  reason  for  the  change 
"f  front,  though  that  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.    He  said: 

-»»!:  14-24.  The  des<ription  of  the  new  mine,  brought  over  by  Admiral  Mayo, 
_\i\>  an  entirely  new  direction  to  the  discussion,  and  before  Admiral  Mavo  left  he 
^-  provided  with  a  plan,  drawn  tip  in  a  conference  of  allied  officers,  for  a  barrage  of 
mines  <>i  this  new  type  to  be  put  across  the  North  Sea. 
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On  September  13  Admiral  Mayo  received  h  menage  from  Adniir.il  IWiwn.  - 
phaaizing  the  great  potabilities  ot  th**  new  mine,  stating  that  \hv  Hriiiah  -.'I.  < 
sent  over  to  the  United  States  to  examine  it  had  found  it  mont  satisfactory  an<l  -:r_-_ 
that  immediate  action  he  taken.    The  result  was  a  proposal  by  the  Admirahy 
of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  northern  mine  barrage. 

The  statement  that  the  plan  was  "drawn  up  in  a  conferen<  > 
allied  officers"  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Navy  Departmr 
plan  was  discussed  and  modified  in  details.    This  occurred  bet>* 
September  5  and  15.    On  the  latter  date  the  Admiralty  issued 
Admiral  Mayo  a  memorandum  entitled  "General  future  pi>li 
including  future  mining  policy,"  with  an  appendix,  "Mine  barrag*  , 
the  North  Sea."    This  memorandum  followed  very  closely  most 
the  features  of  the  American  plan,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  Nt- 
Department  as  a  "confirmation  copy"  of  that  plan.    The  chan-- 
in  the  details  of  this  "definite  scheme"  were  not  in  all  cases  impruv. 
ments,  and  appear  to  have  been  dictated  mainly  by  a  lack  of  r< 
fidence  in  America's  ability  to  carry  out  successfully  its  share  of  :j 
joint  operation  it  proposed.    One  change  in  particular  was  regard- 
by  the  Bureau  ot  Ordnance  as  inviting  certain  failure.    This  u> 
the  proposal  to  leave  patrolled  area  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  barra? 
in  which  only  deep  mines  would  be  planted,  instead  of  mining  * 
the  way  up  to  the  surface.    The  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  efficif  i 
patrol  at  this  distance  from  Scotland  would  have  been  enorm«>v 
and  after  the  British  Admiralty  became  convinced  that  the  suppi 
of  American  mines  was  really  forthcoming  and  not  merely  a  blur 
the  original  Bureau  of  Ordnance  plan  of  leaving  only  neressar; 
"gates'  close  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  was  returned  to. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  statements  giving  cmi. 
to  the  British  Admiralty  which  belongs  to  the  American  Navy 
the  following: 

201:  41-45.  That  is  to  sav,  the  mine  narrate  of  the  North  Sea,  the  plan  of  whi<-l 
was  drawn  up  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  which  had  been  proposed  oy  the  ttnn- 
Admiralty  and  whieh  was  taken  home  by  Admiral  Mavo,  was  held  up  for  dLsrus-i  : 
to  nee  whether  the  Anieriran  Navy  Department  would  agree  to  the  laying  oi  th 
barrage. 

This  statement  that  the  British  Admiralty  originated  the  northen 
barrage  is  utterly  false.  The  proof  of  this  has  been  referred  to  jiw 
above.  That  Rear  Admiral  Sims  was  not  always  so  ready  to  run- 
cede  British  claims  in  this  connection  is  proved  by  his  letter  dau-a 
August  2.3,  1918,  transmitting  the  British  history  referred  to  abov. 
in  which  he  said: 

The  Admiralty  history  does  not  appear  to  be  complete  from  the  American  viewpoin;. 

Rear  Admiral  Sims  in  his  testimony  said  that  the  Xavv  Depart- 
ment delayed  without  reason  its  adoption  of  the  British  barra^ 
project.    Here  are  his  words: 

201:  35-40.  Seventh.  Question  of  proposed  mine  barrage.  Scotland  to  Norway 
as  presented  to  Navy  Department,  is  not  definitely  concurred  in,  but  careful  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  this  particular  subject,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  deficit* 
conclusion  in  regard  to  employment  of  the  mine  barrage,  which  measure  is  consider*! 
in  principle  to  promise  good  results. 

This  paragraph,  taken  alone,  appears  to  indicate  delay.  It  con- 
veys a  wrong  impression,  for  production  of  material  by  the  American 
Navy  was  under  way.  The  first  large  contract,  tliat  for  90,  W 
firing  devices,  was  let  on  October  1917,  raising  from  10,000  u 
100,000  the  total  number  on  order. 
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■  ho  questions  under  discussion  at  this  time  between  the  Admiralty 
I  th<»  Xavy  Department  were  details  as  to  locution,  patrol,  and 
liko.  where  the  changes  introduced  by  the  British  promised  to 
.wo  the  efficiency  of  the  plan.  It  should  be  stated  here  that 
amounted  and  arbitrary  changes  in  the  plan  continued  to  be 
Ac  by  the  British  up  to  the  von*  end  of  the  project  and  caused 
n'ine  difficulty  in  the  supply  of  suitable  mines  and  anchors  to 
ct  domands  made  .i.OOO  miles  away  without  much  reference  to 
itcrial  problems.  The  first  effect  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
Uvitl  to  a  detail  of  the  plan  was  usually  to  speed  production  so 
it  either  proposed  type  of  materia]  could  be  supplied  without  too 
ndi  departure  from  schedule.  Many  changes  proposed  by  the 
itish  Admiralty  tended  to  restore  the  original  plan  as  opposed  to 
c  complicated  svstem  of  partially  mined  areas  favored  by  the 
and  Fleet. 

Even  after  the  British  Admiralty  approved  -of  the  plan  for  a 
rrage  of  mines  alone,  as  a  joint  operation.  Rear  Admiral  Sims 
id: 

M;*:  42—44  The  difficulty  of  cooperating  with  the  Urand  Fleet  and  of  securing  the 
nsent  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  to  laying  mine  fields  with  an  untried  electrical 
vice  in  areas  through  which  and  over  which  the  Grand  Fleet  necessarily  might 


The  difficulty  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  commander  of  the 
rand  Fleet  to  laying  any  mine  barrage  was  felt  long  after  the 
roiect  was  under  way. 

Hear  Admiral  Sims  was  still  hesitating  and  doubtful,  even  after 
pproval  of  the  project,  for  he  says: 

Jl>4 :  27-3'J.  It  therefore  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  assure  myself  that  before  giving 
y  concurrence,  not  onlv  that  it  was  a  practicable  project  but  that  it  promised  to  be 
asonably  effective  and  could  be  executed  without  serious  detriment  to  the  effi- 
ency  of  the  other  antisubmarine  measures  which  were  already  being  carried  out. 

Although  not  plainlv  put,  this  appears  to  be  an  excuse  for  further 
clay  due  to  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  and  implies  that  he  was  not  vet 
onvinced  that  the  barrage  even  'promised  to  be  reasonably  effec- 
ive."  That  Rear  Admiral  Sims  was  hesitating  to  decide  in  favor 
f  the  barrage  on  September  4,  1917.  is  shown  by  his  statement 
t  the  allied  naval  conference  of  that  date,  and  quoted  in  the  British 

History."  He  said:  "It  must  be  successful  completely  or  it  is 
lot  successful  at  all.  Either  the  barrage  is  successful  absolutely  or 
t  fails  absolutelv. " 

From  this  analysis  of  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  northern  mine 
>arrage.  it  appears  that  the  propositions  apparently  supported  by 
tlear  Admiral  Sims  are  incorrect,  and.  that  where  a  basis  of  fact 
»xists  which  appears  to  support  any  of  them,  it  does  so  only  because 
>f  the  method  of  presentation  or  because  pertinent  facts  leading  to  a 
different  interpretation  have  been  omitted.  The  contrary  proposi- 
tions that  the  northern  mine  barrage  was  American  in  its  origin, 
urgently  recommended  against  British  opposition  and  carried  to 
success  without  delaying  or  hindering  any  other  useful  activity,  are 
considered  to  have  been  abundantly  proven. 


The  railroad  batteries  provided  by  the  Xavv  Department  were 
successful  in  their  operations  in  France,  as  has  Keen  testified  to  fre- 
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quently,  and  especially  in  the  two  reports  of  the  operatio  i 
Gen.  J.  J.  Pershing,  United  States  Army.  In  his  report  dat  « 
her  20.  1918,  he  states: 

Our  large  caliber  guns  had  advanced,  and  were  skillfully  brought  in  t 
fire  upon  the  important  line9  at  Montmedy,  Longuyon,  and  Conflans. 
a  division  of  the  First  Corp9  reached  a  point  on  the  Meuse  opposite  Seol 
from  our  lines  of  departure.    The  strategical  goal  which  was  our  highc 
gained.    We  had  cut  the  enemy's  main  line  of  communications,  and 
surrender  or  an  armistice  could  save  his  army  from  complete  disaster. 

And  in  his  final  report  of  Septemher  1,  1919,  to  the  St> 
War,  he  states  as  follows: 

The  only  guns  of  these  types  produced  at  home  which  reached  Franc 
cessation  of  hostilities  were  one  hundred  and  nine  75-mm.  guns.    In  addi  t 
four  8-inch  howitzers  from  the  United  States  reached  our  front  and  were 
the  armistice  was  signed.    Eight  14-inch  naval  guns  of  American  manuf 
set  up  on  railroad  mounts,  and  most  of  these  were  successfully  employed  or 
Argonne  front  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Admiral  Plunkett  of  the  N'i 


The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  it  is  thus  seen,  was  working  al 
well  defined  and  laid  out  in  instructions  of  the  department  f 
to  time,  many  of  which  were  originated  by  the  war  plans 
the  bureau  in  March,  1915. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  during  th« 
peace  was  a  workable  organization  and  one  made  to  operate 
least  friction  with  view  toward  its  operation  during  war. 
was  realized,  in  that  the  organization  was  never  changed  di 
course  of  the  entire  war  and  it  proved  a  workable  and  sat 
method  of  handling  ordnance  material.  It  also  showed  that 
be  enlarged  without  confusion  to  any  degree  desired.  This  c 
tion  simply  linked  together  authority  and  responsibility  dire 
thus  proved  most  adequate  to  meet  all  the  situations  that  ar 
time  to  time  during  the  World  War.  It  also  controlled 
sufficient  industrial  plants  to  set  a  standard  to  which  coe 
firms  entering  the  field  of  ordnance  manufacture  could  foil 
provided  the  necessary  skilled  supervisors  with  which  to  do  tl 

One  reading  much  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
help  but  feel  that  work  of  the  Navy  in  the  World  War  is  1 
unnecessarily  and  that  effort  is  being  made  to  prove  that  tr 
did  not  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  business  of  carrying 
war  promptly,  and  that  organization  of  the  department  was 
to  not  obtain  best  results.  The  organization  of  the  bureau 
sidered  to  need  no  change  and  its  relations  with  the  Chief  of 
tions  are  considered  to  be  proper  and  of  the  best,  no  friction  w 
has  arisen  either  during  the  war  or  peace.  The  directions 
Chief  of  Operations  are  always  carried  out  wholehearted) 


It  is  believed  that  the  partial  record  of  the  bureau,  as  sul 
herebefore,  indicates  that  the  bureau  put  every  effort  into 
ready  for  the  war  that  could  be  legally  done  before  February 
from  February  3  to  April  6,  everything  possible  in  any  way  ttia 
be  done  was  done,  and  it  is  possible  to  say  more  and  go  back  in 
respects  to  midsummer  of  1916,  when  the  record  made  by  Or 
will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny  by  anyone.    This  record  indici 
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sto  of  money  or  material,  but  rather  that  logical  steps  were  taken 
th  knowledge  of  war  conditions  existing  and  with  deduced  outlook 

0  those  that  would  arise  in  the  future  after  our  entry  into  the  same. 
That  we,  of  the  Xavy,  wasted  no  time  in  getting  into  the  war  is 
*>  testified  to  by  extract  of  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyde,  which 
peareri  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  under  date  of  November  21, 
17,  which  is  hereafter  quoted  merely  as  giving  an  outside  opinion 
the  Navy  Department's  activities  at  that  state  of  the  war. 

BIO  ORDNANCE  CONTRACTS. 

TV«  get  down  to  cases,  consider  what  the  Xavy  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  matter 
\»ig  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  Xavy  has  so  far  let  more  than  800  ordnance  contracts.    That  is,  it  has  placed 

>  odd  contracts  for  hip  and  little  navy  puns,  for  shells  to  shoot  in  them,  for  powder, 
mVe  of  various  kinds,  high  explosives,  and  other  implements  of  war.  Some  of  these 
nrracts  were  let  lonp  months  before  war  was  declared  on  Germany. 

( »n  each  contract  delivery  at  a  certain  specified  time  is  called  for,  and  a  weekly 
port  must  he  rendered  showing  exactly  the  progress  of  the  work  on  each  of  hundreds 
thousands — even  millions — of  items  covered. 

li  is  a  fact — a  m<jet  extraordinary  and  cheering  fact — that  out  of  822  contracts  there 
only  one  on  which  the  work  is  not  advanced  as  far,  if  not  farther,  than  it  should  be 
this  time. 

SHOWING  IS  CREDITABLE. 

<  »ne  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  eager  officers  of  the  Xavy  who  have  such  matters 

1  charge  allowed  on  all  these  contracts  the  shortest  possible  time.    It  means  a  great 
eal  to  say  that  in  every  case  but  one  the  job  is  up  to  or  ahead  of  the  schedule. 
Such  a  record,  one  would  be  sure,  could  not  have  been  made  without  careful  fore- 
j?ht  and  planning.    The  facts  are  that  the  Xavy  in  raanv'of  its  departments  began 

>  pet  ready  for  war  on  a  big  scale  a  long  while  before  anybody  else  woke  up. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  long  before  there  was  anything  more  than  danger 
f  war  with  Germany,  the  Xavy  started  out  on  a  big  campaign  It  canvassed  all  the 
machine  shops  and  other  factories  which  might  be  useful  in  making  supplies  and 
lunitions  f.jr  the  fleets. 

TRIES  THEM  OUT. 

It  made  small  trial  contracts  with  many  of  them.  It  found  out  just  what  institu- 
iuns  in  the  United  States  were  fitted  in  equipment  and  personnel  to  do  work  for  the 

Vavy. 

Navy  experts  saw  to  it  that  the  proper  machinery  was  supplied  and  installed  in 
>t  »Der  quantities  and  that  the  proper  number  of  machinists  and  other  workmen  were 
•mploved  and  trained  to  do  the  Navy  work. 

At  the  very  first  instant  when  it  was  legally  possible — perhaps  the  clock  was  even 
•ot  ahead  a  little — the  Navy  Department  took  advantage  of  the  law  under  which  it 
Miild  advance  money  to  private  manufacturers  for  the  enlargement  of  their  plants,  the 
advance  t  >  be  paid  back  later  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Xavy  contracts,  and  tied  up  a 
c  .nsiderable  number  of  big  factories  with  huge  orders  for  munitions  and  supplies.  ' 

CONTROL  MANY  FACTORIES. 

To-day  the  Xavy  Department  controls  en  nigh  factories  to  fill  every  possible  demand 
for  pun!*,  shells,  munitions,  and  supplies.  It  has  even  made  supplemental  contracts 
with  still  other  fact  >riee  covering  possible  but  still  indefinite  future  increases. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  experienced  hy  the  bureau  in  getting 
a  start  was  the  shortage  of  commissioned  personnel  available  on  duty 
in  Washington.  This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  continually  recurring 
statements  before  Congress  and  in  the  papers  of  Washington  that  too 
manv  naval  officers  were  on  duty  in  that  city.  We  suffered  in  the 
World  War  from  having  had  insufficient  officers  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  time  of  peace,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great 
mistake  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 
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The  department,  especially  so  far  as  material  bureaus  are  <■*-, 
cerned,  must  have  competent  and  sufficient  number  of  officers  i 
duty  at  all  times  to  not  only  handle  routine  administrative  alTi.i; 
of  the  Navv  but  to  carry  on  acientific  research  and  investigation  ^ 
make  the  Navy  progress  and  maintain  a  position  in  the  lead  of  sj 
navies  in  the  world.  It  is  the  shortage  of  officer  personnel  dumj 
the  time  of  peace  on  duty  at  headquarters  that  is  mainly  respond-.. 
for  any  lack  of  preparedness,  efficiency,  or  modernness  of  our  Xaw 
Funds  are  sometimes  available  in  sufficient  amount  but  have  vari«*j 
restrictions  placed  on  their  use  which  nullify  and  prevent  th-- 
being  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  The  greatest  handicap  t.v.' 
this  bureau,  at  the  present  time,  for  example,  is  laboring  under  j 
the  restriction  as  regards  employment  of  draftsmen  ana  techrn  . 
help  in  the  bureau  at  the  Navy  E>cpartment.  There  is  no  restrict  it •> 
on  the  employment  of  draftsmen  elsewhere  than  in  the  bureau,  k 
it  is  manifest  that  in  the  bureau  is  the  place  where  they  should 
employed  and  not  outside  where  the  knowledge  that  is  avails  < 
to  the  department  can  not  be  obtained  by  them. 

In  other  words,  the  officer,  the  civilian  technical,  the  design  an! 
the  drafting  staff  should  be  maintained  in  sufficient  numbers  in  iim* 
of  peace  to  insure  that  the  Navy  is  ready  without  fail  in  the  time  »1 
stress.  This  condition  should  be  established  and  maintained  a 
being  during  peace.  This  material  bureau  requires  aid  along  iha 
more  than  any  other  line.  Its  realization  will  save  millions  when 
the  next  time  comes. 

president  Wilson's  plain  telegram  to  admiral  sfms. 

From  the  date  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  th* 
President  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  matters  affecting  naval  police 
and  was  keen  in  proposing  and  following  up  plans  for  new,  bold  ami 
audacious  methods  against  the  submarines.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  cablegram  I  sent  to  Admiral  Sims  in  April,  1917,  suggesting 
plans  for  shutting  the  submarines  up  in  German  waters,  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  April,  1917,  for  a  barrage  acn** 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
run  any  risk  to  secure  the  adoption  of  daring  and  effective  offensive 
measures.  The  new  and  bold  measures  suggested  by  the  Navv 
Department  in  the  spring  of  1917  were  all  pronounced  "impracti- 
cable" by  Admiral  Sims,  who  reported  that  the  British  Admiralty 
declined  cooperations  because  they  were  "unfeasible"  or  "im- 
practicable," though  they  were  finally  accepted  after  much  pressure 
oy  the  Navy  Department  and  proved  the  most  effective  offensive 
against  the  submarine. 

The  President  believed  so  strongly  in  new  and  offensive  measures 
that  the  attitude  of  Admiral  Sims  in  opposing  the  really  great  pla/i« 
proposed  by  the  department  led  him  to  send  the  following  plain 
telegram  to  Admiral  Sims  in  July,  1917: 

Washinotos,  July  4, 1917. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  failure  of  th* 
British  Admiralty  to  use  Great  Britain's  great  naval  superiority  in  an  effective  way. 
In  the  presence  of  the  present  submarine  emergency  they  are  helpless  to  the  point 
of  panic. 

Every  plan  we  suggest  they  reject  for  some  reason  of  prudence.  In  my  view  this 
is  not  a' time  for  prudence  but  for  boldness  even  at  the  cost  of  great  losses. 
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• 

^  rooet  of  your  dispatches  you  have  quite  properly  advised  us  of  the  sort  of  aid  and 
aeration  desired  from  us  by  the  Admiralty.  The  trouble  is  that  their  plans  and 
hods  <lo  not  seem  to  us  efficacious.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
ild  report  to  me,  confidentially,  of  course,  exactly  what  the  Admiralty  has  been, 
isr,  and  what  they  have  accomplished,  and,  added  to  the  report,  your  own  com- 
it«  and  suggestions,  based  upon  independent  thought  of  the  whole  situation, 
lout  reirard  to  the  judgment  of  anyone  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
he  Admiralty  was  very  slow  to  adopt  the  protection  of  convoy  and  it  is  not  now,  I 
l'o.  f  protecting]  convoys  on  adequate  scale  within  the  danger  zone,  seeming  to 
p  small  craft  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  absence  of  craft  for  convoy  is  even  more 
*rent  on  the  French  coast  than  on  the  English  coast  and  in  the  Channel.  1  do  not 
how  the  necessary  military  supplies  and  supplies  of  food  and  fuel  oil  are  to  be  de- 
»red  at  British  ports  in  anv  other  way  within  the  next  few  months  than  under 
»)uate  convoy.  There  will  presently  not  be  ships  or  tankers  enough,  and  our 
phuilding  plans  may  not  begin  to  yield  important  results  in  less  than  18  months, 
believe  that  you  will  keep  these  instructions  absolutely  and  entirely  to  yourself, 
i  that  you  will  give  me  such  advice  as  you  would  give  if  you  were  handling  and  if 
i  were  running  a  navy  of  your  own. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

Admiral  Sims's  reply  was  a  long  telegram  of  generalities  of  what 
c  Brit  ish  Admiralty  was  doing.  He  told  of  a  "  combined  sea  and  land 
ta<k  to  force  back*  the  German  right  flank  and  denv  them  the  use  of 
>ebrugge  as  a  provisioning  base."  That  was  the  kind  of  bold  and 
idacious  thing  the  President  and  the  department  had  been  urging 
om  our  entrance  into  the  war,  but  even  then,  as  Admiral  Sims  said, 
had  not  been  "definitely  decided  by  the  war  council,"  though  the 
tiring  and  successful  attack  on  Zeebrugge  came  much  later.  It 
tight  have  been  a  different  story  if  it  had  been  undertaken  earlier 
hen  the  Naw  Department  was  urging  some  such  bold  plan,  all  of 
huh  Admiral  Sims  thought  "impracticable"  when  proposed  and 
rged  by  our  Navy. 

In  his  answer  to  the  President,  referring  to  the  American  Navy's 
lans  for  preventing  the  egress  of  the  German  submarines,  which,  in 
9ls.  were  successfully  carried  out.  Admiral  Sims  cabled:  "I  have 
>ecn  shown  studies  of  the  proposed  plans  and  I  consider  them  im- 
practicable," and  evidently  sought  to  discredit  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's plan  by  saying: 

These  same  suggestions  and  many  similar  ones  have  been  and  continue  to  be  made 
y  people  of  all  classes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  department's  suggestions  of  great  offensive 
>lans.  or  originating  some  plan  that  promised  to  stop  the  egress  of 
German  submarines,  his  mind  was  closed  as  the  above  and  many 
>ther  extracts  show,  to  every  plan  looking  toward  the  great  offensive 
which  in  the  fall  of  1918  was  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  submarine. 

Admiral  Sims  cabled  the  President  that  the  proper  policy  to  pursue 
was  to  adopt  the  suggestions  he  had  made  to  the  Navy  Department, 
most  of  which  had  T>een  decided  upon  and  put  in  operation  before 
Admiral  Sims  had  suggested  them,  and  Admiral  Sims  added  that  we 
should  adopt  an  organization  "  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  British 
squadron,"  virtually  transfer  all  naval  authority  to  his  headquarters 
in  London,  and  that  he  should  be  given  a  larger  staff.  He  was  careful 
not  to  say,  though  he  regarded  the  Queenstown  base  and  surround- 
ings as  "  the  critical  area,"  that  as  rapidly  as  American  destroyers 
arrived  in  this  critical  area  the  British  destroyers  were  removed  to 
another  base,  though  he  now  makes  the  preposterous  statement  that 
the  failure  to  have  more  destroyers  in  tnat  critical  area  (we  had  34 
at  that  time  out  of  our  total  50)  occasioned  the  loss  of  500,000  lives, 
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and  fifteen  hundred  thousand  or  billion  or  trillion,  or  quadnll> 
dollars — I  don't  know  how  much,  it  is  so  absurd. 

There  are  two  remarkable  and  significant  statements  in  his  v^u 
to  the  President,  particularly  significant  in  the  light  of  his  later  lett-j 
and  statements: 

1.  He  cabled  the  President  that  the  views  he  had  expressed  w  n 
"  in  all  cases  an  independent  opinion/'  and  in  the  very  next  para<rn;j] 
showed  how  " independent"  his  opinion  was  when  he  said— 1  ^ 
quoting  his  exact  words — it  was  "based  upon  specific  facts  am 
official  data  which  I  have  collected  in  the  Admiralty  and  m1^ 
government  departments"  (meaning  the  British).  He  closed  tr.i 
paragraph  by  saying:  "They  constitute  my  own  conviction  m 
hence  comply  witb  your  request  for  an  independent  opinion." 

2.  He  also  cabled  the  President  as  follows,  and,  gentlemen.  I  *U 
you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  admiral  of  the  American  NVi 
telegraphing  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  command 
of  the  American  Navy.    He  cabled  the  President  as  follows  [readin? 

Depend  upon  the  fact,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  regardless  of  any  tutn 
development*  we  can  always  count  upon  the  support  of  the  British  Navy.  1  hi  i 
been  assured  this  by  important  government  officials. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  abundant  evidence  that 
Admiral  Sims  was  so  hypnotized  by  British  influences  that  he 
willing  to  try  to  lure  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  trn 
feeling  that  "  regardless  of  any  future  developments,  we  can  alwavi 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  British  Navy."    He  not  only  express 
it  in  a  childlike  and  bland  way  as  his  opinion,  but  gravely  also  stated 
that  he  had  "been  assured  this  by  important  government  official- 
It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know  what  British  "governnm; 
officials"  assured  him  tnat  "  regardless  of  any  future  developments 
the  United  States  can  always  count  upon  the  support  of  the  British 
Navy.    It  seems  inconceivable  that  any  admiral  could  have  regardd 
such  assurance  as  worth  paying  the  tolls  to  transmit.    Every  scho * 
boy  should  know  that  no  government  official  in  a  democratic  govern* 
ment  could  pledge  his  country's  navy  to  support  another  governmoLt 
"regardless  of  any  future  developments."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  d 
Admiral  Sims  has  such  assurance  he  will  send  a  copy  of  the  pledge 
in  writing  with  the  name  of  the  "important  government  officials 
appended  thereto  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  "Sops  for  the  simple 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  the  navies  which  fought  together  in 
the  World  War  will  always  be  employed  in  cooperation  to  effect  tin* 
world's  peace,  but,  without  a  binding  League  of  Nations,  no  man 
not  hypnotized  believes  that  the  navy  of  one  country  "regardless  of 
any  future  developments,"  will  be  at  the  service  of  another  country 
This  statement,  however,  shows  how  completely  and  absolutely  ami 
hopelessly  Admiral  Sims  was  under  the  spell  of  influences  which 
.  made  him  believe  that  the  British  Government  could  be  depenrini 
upon  more  to  take  care  of  America  rather  than  that  America  should 
depend  on  her  own  strong  right  arm.  It  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  to  cooperate  heartily  and  upoc 
equal  terms  with  the  navy  of  another  country.  That  was  the  Nan 
Department's  attitude  throughout  the  war.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  absorbed  in  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  another  country 
and  to  have  an  obsession  of  its  supposed  superiority.    That  was  the 
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it iido  of  Admiral  Sims  as  evidenced  by  his  own  statements  and 
ion. 

That  attitude  of  acceptance  of  everything  British  undoubtedly 
ounts  for  his  opposition  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  Amer- 
in  Army  and  his  idea  that  the  American  troops  sent  abroad  should 
usee!  as  an  annex  to  the  British  Army,  quoting  Gen.  Bliss  as 
•ommenHing  that  policy.  When  Gen.  Bliss  read  in  the  published 
-timony  that  Admiral  Sims  had  quoted  him  as  advocating  such  a 
>)icy,  he  wrote  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  letter  in  which, 
tor  quoting  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Sims,  Gen.  Bliss  said: 

Sot  only  at  no  time  did  I  make  anv  recommendations  for  the  brigading  of  American 
«jpt»  with  the  British  Army,  but  the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

To  that  attitude,  too.  is  to  be  attributed  his  statement  to  Hon. 

C.  Carlin.  then  Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  that  America 
(i  not  need  to  build  a  big  Navy  because  our  country  could  depend 
pon  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

it  is  likewise  true  that  the  same  mental  attitude  accounted  for  the 
.atement  Admiral  Sims  made  to  Congressmen  Byrne  and  Whaley 
nd  Senator  (Mass  when  they  were  abroad  during  the  war,  as  stated 
y  Congressman  Byrnes: 

He  (Admiral  SimsO  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  not  be  led  astray  by  the  agita- 
ta for  a  merchant  marine.  He  declared  that  England,  because  of  her  geographical 
nation,  must  necessarily  control  the  seas,  said  that  we  could  rely  upon  her  at  all 
un«x  providing  a  merchant  marine  to  transport  our  goods  to  foreign  markets.  When 

took  issue  with  him  he  stated  that  even  if  we  entertained  the  view  that  it  would  be 
Avirable  for  the  United  States  to  possess  a  merchant  marine,  that  it  was  impossible 
»ecause  we  could  not  compete  with  Great  Britain;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
ub«idiee.  for  which  our  people  would  never  stand;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
us  to  develop  the  great  West  and  leave  the  sea  to  Great  Britain.  With  that  gov- 
■rntnent.  he  said,  we  would  never  have  any  trouble,  and  Great  Britain  could  be 
lepended  upon  at  all  times  to  care  for  our  business  upon  the  seas. 

The  President's  plain  telegram  quoted  above,  conveying  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  tne  policy  of  ''prudence"  instead*  of  "boldness" 
md  his  earnest  belief  in  audacious  policies,  evidentlv  caused  Admiral 
•>ims  to  believe  that  the  President  would  recall  nim  to  America, 
fhis  is  made  plain  by  the  following  letter  which  Admiral  Sims  wrote 
to  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page: 

I '.site  i)  States  Naval  Headquarters. 

London.  August  7,  1917. 

My  Dear  Dr  Pace:  In  the  first  place,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  "May; 
fWer"  sj*»cch.  It  was  highly  original  and  just  the  kind  of  common-sense  *doj>e'' 
that  U  needed]  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

I  particularly  like  the  idea  of  having  some  proper  history  books  written  for  the 
small  Americans  and  Britishers. 

I  remember  the  hard  jolt  Ma\  O'Rell  gave  the  British  public  by  publishing  extract* 
from  their  school  histories  to  show  that  the  poor  children  were  taught  to  hate  and 
de*pij=e  the  French. 

I  inclose  you  two  articles  by  prominent  naval  writers  on  the  subject  of  Digging 
th<-  rats  out  of  their  holes. " 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  following  two 
paragraphs  [continuing  reading]: 

In  this  connection  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make — 

Xow,  this  is  an  admiral  of  the  American  Navy  writing  to  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  in  London — 

I  have  received  word,  practically  directly  from  the  President,  that  he  was  n  uch 
dupleased  with  my  reply  to  hie  cablegram,  "that  it  did  not  change  his  opinion  at  all, 
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and  that  ho  regards  mo  as  owned  by  tho  Admiralty  and  so  pro-British  that  b*  t 
sidered  tho  advisability  of  replacing  mo  by  some  other  officer. 

My  suggestion  js  that  you  send  the  inclosed  clippings  to  Mr.  Landing,  with  th*-  m 
that  he  may  show  them  to  the  President. 

In  any  case  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  do  some  good. 

I  hope  you  are  fully  enjoying  your  vacation.    Please  give  my  kindest  regard- 
Madam  Pago,  and  believo  me, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

William  i>  Siw< 


SIMS  TOLD  CONGRESSMAN  CARLIN  THAT  ENGLAND  HAD  PROTECTED  r. 
ON  THE  SEAS,  AND  WE  COULD  ALWAYS  RELY  UPON  HER  TO  DO  SO 

I  have  furnished  your  committee  with  statements  bv  Admiral  Siiri 
himself,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  showing 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  could  depend  upon  the  Bhu^ 
Navy  under  all  circumstances. 

I  nave  furnished  you  with  his  statements  in  which  he  advo;»t^j 
brigading  our  soldiers  with  the  British,  which  policy  he  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Gen.  Bliss,  and  which  Gen.  Bliss  repudiated. 

You  have  read  the  statements  of  Senator  Carter  Glass  and  Con- 
gressmen Byrnes  and  Whaley,  who  said,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Byrnes: 

On  October  30,  with  my  colleagues,  I  saw  Admiral  Sims,  who  was  then  in  Pin- 
I  shall  never  forget  that  interview.  The  armistice  had  been  requested  by  the  erwc> 
Sims  told  us  of  the  magnificent  progress  made  by  the  British  on  the  hnglieh  fmr.' 
and  as  we  listened  he  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  the  armistice  would  have  to 
granted  because  Pershing  had  been  unable  to  break  through  the  German  lines,  owi^r 
to  the  absolute  breakdown  of  transportation  behind  the  American  line*.  Wri 
pathos  in  his  vtfice  he  told  us  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  this  breakdown  occwtm 
at  so  critical  a  moment.  In  amazement  we  listened,  and  in  the  monologue  he  deliv 
ered  he  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  while  the  Americans  believed  their  Navy  was  work- 
ing wonders,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  but  3  per  cent  of  the  antisubmarine  crafc 
in  English  waters;  that  Groat  Britain  had  brought  over  two-thirds  of  our  troops  ind 
had  escorted  one-half  of  them. 

In  his  hearing  before  this  committee  Congressman  Byrnes  told  you: 

Not  satisfied  with  telling  us  how  small  a  part  we  played  upon  the  sea  in  tinw>  >j 
war,  he  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  seek  to  play  no  part  a 
all.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  not  be  led  astray  by  the  agitation  fori 
merchant  marine.  He  declared  that  England,  because  of  her  geographical  location, 
must  necessarily  control  the  seas,  and  that  we  could  rely  upon  her  at  all  times  prrr 
viding  a  merchant  marine  to  transport  our  goods  to  foreign  markets.  When  I  u*\ 
issue  with  him,  he  stated  that  even  it  wo  entertained  the  view  that  it  would  be  desiraM? 
for  the  United  States  to  possess  a  mercliaut  marine  that  it  was  impossible  be^u* 
we  could  not  compete  witn  Great  Britain;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  subsidif* 
for  which  our  people  would  never  stand,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to 
develop  the  great  Wost.  and  leave  tho  aea  to  ( treat  Britain.  With  that  Governmerit, 
he  saia,  we  would  never  have  any  trouble,  and  Great  Britain  could  be  depended  \i\*>u 
at  all  times  to  care  for  our  business  upon  the  seas. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  you  already  have  in  the  record.  1 
will  read  vou  now  the  statement  of  another  prominent  and  aWr 
Member  of  Congress,  who  visited  Europe  during  the  war,  Hon.  C.  ('. 
Carlin,  of  Virginia,  who  was  told  by  Admiral  Sims  that — 

As  compared  with  the  British  Navy,  and  our  achievements  had  amounted  to  but 
little  during  the  war;  that  Kngland  had  protected  us  upon  tho  seas  and  we  could  always 
rely  upon  her  to  do  so.  and  that  in  view  of  this  friendship  there  was  no  necessity  ft* 
us  to  desire  a  Navy  which  would  in  any  way  equal  that  of  Groat  Britain. 

The  full  letter  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Carlin  is  as  follows: 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  20,  1920. 

n.  JosEPHid  Daniels, 
Str-rrtary  of  th*  Savy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•I"*"  I>ear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  in  mv  mind  some  time  to  write  you  with 
erenoo  to  a  conversation  I  had  with  Admiral  fcims  in  London,  in  December.  1918. 
that  time  I  vras  a  Member  of  Congress,  had  been  reelected  to  the  present  Congress, 
il  was  traveling  with  my  young  son  in  Europe. 

1VYil1«»  in  London  I  went  to  the  American  Embassy  to  inquiro  as  to  Admiral  Sims's 
aAquarters,  as  I  wished  to  call  and  pav  my  respects  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  em- 
*«y .  on  my  way  to  Admiral  Sims's  office.  I  met  the  admiral  in  the  street,  stopped 
m  and  introduced  myself,  and  then  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him,  which 
•ted  at>out  5  or  10  minutes.  During  the  conversation,  which  was  almost  exclusively 
;th  reference  to  our  Navy  and  its  operations,  in  my  enthusiasm  I  remarked  that  our 
*w  had  been  of  great  importance  during  the  war  and  had  accomplished  splendid 
sn\ts.  The  admiral  promptly  disabused  mv  mind  of  this  view,  and  while  I  do  not 
tempt  to  quote  him  exactly,"  yet  I  recall  distinctly  that  his  statement  was  to  the 
Te<-t  that  our  Navy  was  small  and  ineffective,  as  compared  with  the  British  Navy, 
nd  our  achievements  had  amounted  to  but  little  during  the  war;  that  England  had 
rotected  us  upon  the  seas  and  we  could  always  rely  upon  her  to  do  so,  and  that  in 
icw  of  this  friendship  there  was  no  necessity  for  us  to  desire  a  Navy  which  would 
x  any  way  equal  that  of  Great  Britain.  I  was  Burpried  at  the  admiral's  statement  and 
•olitely  but  plainly  told  him  so.  When  I  bid  him  good-by  I  remember  that  I  stated 
5  my  son.  who  was  with  me.  that  the  admiral  should  be  in  the  British  Navy  and  on 
heir  pay  roll  and  not  on  ours. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  make  use  of  this  letter,  but  as  I  am  strongly  of 
h*»  opinion  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  viewpoint  of 
\dmiral  Sims  with  reference  to  our  Navy,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it 
is  you  may  see  fit. 


C.  C.  Carlin. 
I  have  put  it  in  the  record. 

SIMS  ORIGINATED  NO  NEW  PLANS  OR  POLICIES. 

If  Admiral  Sims  originated  a  single  one  of  the  important  policies 
or  first  suggested  one  important  measure  the  United  States  Navy 
put  into  effect  during  the  war,  I  can  not  recall  it. 

The  most  important  things  done  by  the  Navy  during  the  war, 
all  of  which  originated  in  the  Navv  Department,  were: 

1 .  Close  cooperation  with  the  Allies. 

This  had  been  decided  upon,  in  case  of  war,  long  before  war  was 
declared,  and  before  Sims  ever  went  abroad.  In  fact,  he  was  sent 
to  London  in  pursuance  of  this  policy. 

(See  Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  Jan.  7,  1920,  pars.  6  and  8.) 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  March.  1917.  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  American 
ambassador  in  London,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  that  a  naval 
officer  of  high  rank  be  sent  to  secure  the  closer  cooperation  which  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  suggested— 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  says  '  which  our  Navy 
Department  had  suggested" — 

1  was  ordered  abroad  on  barely  4S  hours'  notice. 

8.  I  assumed  that  my  mission  was  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  allied  navies  to 
learn  the  actual  situation  and  to  discuss  means  for  naval  cooperation  in  case  the 
Vniu*d  States  declared  war  against  the  Central  Powers. 

This  cooperation  was  put  into  effect  on  this  side  of  the  water  anh 
a  thorough  working  agreement  had  been  arranged  with  the  Britisd 
and  French  Navies  before  the  Navy  Department  ever  heard  a  word 
from  Admiral  Sims,  except  the  one-line  cable  announcing  his  arrival. 

Sims  arrived  in  London  April  10,  1917.  His  first  dispatch  regard- 
ing the  situation  was  sent  April  14.    War  was  declared  April  6,  and 
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we  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  representatives  of 
in  Washington,  and  arranged  a  conference  with  the  comix 
chief  of  the  British  and  French  forces  in  the  western  Atla 
Admiral  Browning,  and  Rear  Admiral  Grasset.  Admirals 
Mayo,  and  Wilson,  conferred  with  them  at  Old  Point  ,  Va., 
the  day  Sims  reached  London,  and  the  next  day  all  these 
held  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  th< 
Board  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington.  Within 
after  war  was  declared  the  allied  and  American  naval  repres 
had  discussed  the  whole  situation;  we  had  asked  them  t 
how  best  the  United  States  Navy  could  aid  them  and  t 
cause,  and  we  had  agreed  at  once  to  their  suggestior 
agreement  had  been  concluded  before  we  ever  heard  from  Si 
The  day  before  Sims  sent  his  first  dispatch  from  Jjondon, 
Browning,  British  commander  in  chief  in  the  western  Atlai 
sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  British  Admiralty,  detai 
agreement  for  cooperation: 

April  l: 

The  Commander  in  Chief  to  the  naval  attach^,  via  Ambassador,  Washington 

Your  246.  Following  are  points  of  agreement  arrived  at  with  United  St* 
Department;  French  admiral  sending  telegram  to  Paris;  question  raised  wil 
Admiralty: 

(1)  One  squadron  immediately  ready  to  proceed  from  North  Atlantic  p< 
ceipt  information  of  escape  raider.  Operations  this  squadron  will  be  or* 
with  allied  squadrons.  Area  of  operations,  Cape  Sable  to  longitude  50°  wen 
south  to  parallel  20  N.  E. 

(2)  Second  squadron  on  coast  of  South  America  will  be  provided  as  soo 
sible  in  near  future.  Area  from  Brazilian  coast  parallel  5  south  to  meridian 
thence  south  to  15  south,  etc. 

(3)  Six  destroyers  will  be  sent  over  in  immediate  future,  based  on  Bri 
French  ports. 

(4)  United  States  will  look  after  west  coast  of  North  America  from  Cam 
Colombian  boundaries. 

(6)  United  States  China  squadron  be  maintained  for  present. 

(7)  United  States  supervise  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(8)  On  appearance  enemy  submarine  to  send  submarines  to  Canadian  eoj 
Small  patrol  vessels  for  French  coast  will  be  supplied  when  available.  Arme 
transport  for  carrying  railway  material  to  France  to  be  furnished. 

(Note —Paragraph  (5)  is  omitted,  as  it  relates  to  another  co 
and  ought  not  to  be  printed.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Mavo,  con 
der  in  chief  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  Admiral  Wilson, 
mander  of  the  patrol  force,  and  the  members  of  the  General  J 
took  part  in  these  negotiations,  and  the  British  and  French  repr< 
atives  were  impressed  with  our  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  po 
to  md  the  Allies.  In  fact,  we  strove  to  do  more  than  they  a 
Admiral  Browning  suggested  that  one  or  two  American  destroy* 
sent.  Admiral  Benson  and  Admiral  Mayo  agreed  with  me  tha 
would  not  like  to  send  less  than  a  division,  and  we  agreed  to  s* 
division  (6)  and  orders  were  given  at  once.  On  April  14,  the  Ei 
Division,  destroyer  force,  sailed  for  its  home  yards  to  "fit  ou 
distant  service. '  As  agreed  upon,  we  promptly  took  over  the  p 
of  the  western  Atlantic,  relieving  British  and  French  vessels 
engaged  in  that  patrol,  to  other  duty.  We  took  over  the  patrol  o: 
Pacific  (west)  coast  from  Canada  to  South  America.   We  brought 
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Jor  part  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral  William 
Caperton.  to  the  Atlantic  and  took  over  the  patrol  against  raiders 
he  Gulf,  Carihhean,  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America;  we  super- 
ih!  allied  interests  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
•  sent  armed  yachts  to  the  French  coast  as  soon  as  they  could  he 
ured.  and  converted  into  patrol  vessels.  Every  feature  of  this 
•cement  was  carried  out  promptly. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  the  conference  at  the  office  of 
»  Genera]  Board,  attended  by  all  these  gentlemen,  we  had  maps  on 
?  wail,  and  about  95  per  cent  ol  the  conversation  in  that  conference 
is  with  reference  to  our  taking  over  the  protection  of  this  coast, 
ni  will  recall  that  all  during  the  war  the  British  and  the  French 
d  kept  ships  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  protect  commerce,  and 
e  chief  tiling  they  desired  us  to  do,  and  what  thev  put  most  emphasis 
K»n.  was  that  we  should  take  charge  of  patrolling  the  coast  irom 
mada  to  South  America,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so 
.at  they  could  release  their  ships  and  take  them  back  to  service  on 
,c  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

SENDING  ANTISUBMARINE  CRAFT  TO  EUROPEAN  WATERS. 

We  had  decided  on  the  policy  of  sending  antisubmarine  craft  to  the 
ar  zone  before  we  ever  heard  a  word  from  Admiral  Sims.  The  orders 
i  the  Eighth  Division.  Destroyer  Force,  were  issued  before  Sims's 
rst  dispatch  was  received. 

Even  though  Sims,  in  his  first  dispatch  (dated  London,  April  14) 
ad  informed  us,  "It  was  very-  likely  the  enemy  will  make  submarine 
line-laying  raids  on  our  coast  or  in  the  Caribbean,"  and  we  realized 
hat  the  Germans  could  at  any  time  send  U-boats  to  attack  our  coasts, 
,i>  recommendation  tnat  the  "maximum  number  ot  destroyers  be 
cut  *'  was  in  accord  with  our  own  ideas  and  policy.  The  department 
abled  him  on  April  16: 

Yours  of  noon  1 1th  April  will  be  given  earnest  and  serious  attention. 

We  followed  entirely  the  recommendations  Sims  made  in  his  dis- 
>atch  of  April  16,  which  read  as  follows: 

Strongh  advise  that  any  destroyer  or  other  patrol  forces  sent  this  side  do  not  base 
<n  I  n-nch  ooa*t  but  a?  far  to  westward  as  practicable  south  coast  Ireland  to  operate 
principally  in  designated  high-sea  area  in  zone  to  westward  and  southward  which  is 
prwnt  cri»i<til  area. 

All  the  destroyers  we  dispatched  in  the  next  three  months  were 
sent  to  Queenstown  for  operation  in  that  area,  and  were  put  under 
direct  command  of  the  British  commander  in  chief  of  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,- to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation. 

Admiral  Sims  sent,  as  he  says,  on  April  15,  17,  23,  and  24,  dis- 
patches all  of  the  same  tenor  requesting  additional  forces.  We  were 
carefully  considering  all  our  resources,  to  determine  the  maximum 
number  of  effective  antisubmarine  craft  we  could  send  to  Europe  in 
the  shortest  time.  All  Sims's  dispatches  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  they  were  general  in  their  nature,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
ilispatch  of  April  28  that  he  mentioned  definite  numbers,  and  stated 
that  the  British  Admiralty  and  war  council  had  "decided'' — now,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this:  on  April  28  he  said  that  the  British  Admiralty 
and  war  council  had  decided— 

That  cooperation  of  twenty-odd  American  destroyers  with  base  at  Queenstown 
*ould  no  doubt  put  down  the  present  submarine  activity,  which  ie  dangerous,  and 
keep  it  down. 

■ ' 
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The  Eighth  Division  (six  destroyers)  had  sailed  four  days  prey),  n 
and  arrived  at  Queenstown  on  May  4.  On  May  7  another  divw>m 
sailed,  and  by  the  end  of  May  30  vessels — 28  destroyers  and  2  destn- J 
tenders  and  repair  ships  had  either  arrived  at  Queenstown  or  \*<4 
on  the  way.  Although  we  sent  30,  Admiral  Sims  had  told  u^  J 
May  28  that  the  Admiralty  and  the  war  council  wished  20,  and  stum 
there  was  no  doubt  that  if  we  would  send  20  they  could  put  down  tw 
submarine  activity  and  keep  it  down. 

Thus  we  had  dispatched,  within  a  month,  more  than  the  Briti*; 
war  council  and  Admiralty  bad  decided  were  needed  to  "put  down 
the  dangerous  submarine  activity  in  that  area  and  "keep  it  clown 


THIRTY  VESSELS  ON  THE  WAY  BEFORE  END  OF  MAY. 


I 


Following  is  a  list  of  United  States  naval  vessels  which  sailed  'as 
duty  in  European  waters  in  April  and  May,  1917: 


Name 


Ton  y  nullum 
DavLs 
Mo  1)  o\i  mi] . 

Porl<T  

W  nds worth .. 
Wainwrijshl . 
Cftssin  


-  -  ■  


■  - ( ........ 

- (If)  ........ 

.<lo  

.do  

-do  

do  

.do  

Jacob  lows  do  

Rowim  do  

Tuckor  I  do  

Wins  low  j  do.  ...... . 

M«dvilli«   Destroyer  ten- 

der. 

Bo nti Fit n  I  iVsf  rOY**r  . .  > 

•  do"  


Tvjie. 


I 


Dale  of 
sailiriK 


Apr  21,  ].H7 
[)n 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

M-iv  7.  1917 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 

M;iy  ll,iyi7 

Mhv   l.r>,  1!M7 
Do. 


Name. 


rushing   Destroyer. . .  . , 

Nicliolson  do  

u  ]trton  do.  

SumpM>ri   .do  

Dniyton  do  

lenkins   .do  

I'jitt.-rson  do  

CiitildiiiK  do.  

Triple  do  

Wurrin^ton  ,  do  

Stern  tt  do  , 

W  :dke  I  do  

J:ir\  'is  |  do  , 

IVrkin-;    do  

Dixif  :  Destroyer  ten- 

I     tier . 


Type. 


Total,  30  v 


destroyers  and  2  destroyer  tenders. 


BRITISH  HAD  ONLY  4  TO  15  DESTROYERS  AT  QUEENSTOWN. 

How  many  destroyers  did  the  British  have  fighting  submarine 
and  protecting  shipping  at  this  "critical  area"  ? 

Admiral  Sims,  in  his  book.  The  Victory  at  Sea  (World's  Work  for 
September,  1919),  says  the  British  had,  when  we  entered  the  war,  in 
April,  1917,  about  200  destroyers,  the  use  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

In  April,  1917,  the  Admiralty  had  decided  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Grand 
Fleet,  the  hospital  ships,  the  channel  crossing,  and  the  Mediterranean,  practically  in 
the  order  mentioned.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  given  that  all  but  about  10  or  a 
dozen  destroyers  must  have  been  used  in  these  three  areas.  It  was  for  this  rea^o 
that  the  great  zone  of  trans-Atlantic  shipping,  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  vitalh 
important  as  it  was,  had  to  go  almost  unprotected.  Sometimes  only  four  or  five  de- 
stroyers were  operating  in  this  great  stretch  of  waters;  I  do  not  think  the  number 
-ever  exceeded  15. 

Then  Admiral  Sims  goes  on  to  say: 

The  area  of  the  destroyer  patrol  off  Queenstown  comprised  about  25.000  square 
miles;  in  other  words,  the  complete  protection  of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  routes  would 
have  taken  about  25,000  destroyers.  And  the  British,  as  I  have  said,  had  available 
anywhere  from  4  to  15  in  this  area." 
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AMERICANS  FURNISH  PRACTICALLY  ENTIRE  QC  E  EN  STOW  N  FORCE. 

Admiral  Sims  states  (p.  55,  World's  Work  for  November,  1919) — 
vould  like  to  emphasize  this.    He  states  as  follows: 

ot  lonp  after  our  destroyers  arrived  at  Queenstown  most  of  the  British  destroyers 
[  to  reeuforce  the  hard-driven  flotilla*  in  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  bo  that 
»  destroyer  forces  under  Admiral  Bayly  became  almost  exclusively  American. 

8IMS  S  OWN  FIGURES  CONTRADICTORY. 

Admiral  Sims,  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  when  asked 
>w  many  destroyers  we  had  in  European  waters  by  the  end  of  June, 
nd  we  had  20.  Your  committee  would  not  be  justified  in  inferring 
om  this  that  he  lost  the  other  eight  that  had  been  sent.  Stating 
lat  he  had  only  20  when  the  records  show  28  were  at  Queenstown 
le  first  week  in  June  is  remarkably  accurate  for  Admiral  Sims, 
hough  the  *'  Summary  of  activities  of  United  States  naval  forces 
perating  in  European  waters,"  made  up  and  issued  by  his  own  head- 
uarters  for  the  information  of  the  press  just  before  he  left  London 
i  1919.  states  that  our  total  forces  in  European  waters  July  1,  1917, 
ere  22  vessels — 20  destroyers  and  2  tenders  and  repair  ships — and 
hat  we  had  only  30  destroyers  there  by  October  1,  Admiral  Sims,  in 
lis  magazine  articles  entitled  "The  victory  at  sea,"  states  (World's 
iVork  for  November,  1919,  p.  61): 

By  July  5  we  had  34  destroyers  at  Queenstown. 

And  he  has  told  that  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  war  council 
lad  said  that  if  we  would  send  20  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
marine trouble  could  be  put  down  and  kept  down. 

Great  Britain  had  some  350  destroyers  when  we  entered  the  war 
in  1917.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  British  destroyers 
that  were  based  on  Queenstown  from  April  1  to  October  1,  1917: 

Apr.  1,  1917. ...  0  June  1, 1917...  1  Aug.  1, 1917.. .  2  Oct.  1,  1917. . .  0 
May  1,1917   0   July  1,  1917.. .     4   Sept.  1,  1917. .  0 

Look  at  that.  How  many  did  they  have  based  on  Queenstown  on 
April  1,  1917?  None.  How  many  did  they  have  on  May  1,  1917? 
None.  How  many  did  they  have  on  June  1,  1917?  One.  How 
many  on  July  1 ,  1917?  Four.  How  many  did  they  have  on  August 
1,  1917?  Two.  How  many  on  September  1,  1917?  None.  And 
on  October  1,  1917?  None. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NAVAL  BASES. 

The  most  important  naval  bases  we  established  in  Europe,  so  far 
as  concerned  American  shipping  and  transport,  wore  those  at  Brest 
and  Bordeaux.  It  was  through  these  ports  that  American  troops 
poured  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  supplies  and  materials  by 
millions  of  tons.  Yet  one  of  the  complaints  Sims  voices  in  his  lettor 
of  January  7  is  that  we  announced  our  intention  to  establish  these 
bases  not  only  without  waiting  for  his  recommondation,  but  when  he 
had  recommended  otherwise.    In  his  letter  he  says  (par.  64) : 
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64.  For  example,  on  May  8,  without  previous  explanation — 

Of  course  we  never  did  stop  to  make  explanations  to  Sims  when 
had  a  policy  to  carry  out — 

the  department  announced  its  intention  to  establish  naval  bases  at  Bordeaux  iaj 
BroJt,  although  on  May  5,  it  had  been  informed  of  the  results  of  a  conference  with  t» 
French  naval  authorities  and  their  agreement  that  our  forces  should  remain  con^v 
tratei  at  that  time  in  the  area  of  greatest  enemy  activity. 

Ho  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  "the  department's  dealing1  directl; 
from  Washington  with  European  naval  officials  in  Europe,"  inst^.- 
of  depending  entirely  upon  "its  own  representative"  (himself).  .V 
a  matter  of  fact  the  said  "Europoan  naval  officials"  were  not 
Europe  but  in  Washington.    They  were  members  of  the  special  ad- 
missions sent  over  by  France  and  Groat  Britain,  and  were  far  m 
familiar  with  the  situation  than  Sims  was.    They  had  come  fn~: 
from  Europe,  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  exactly  such  arrant 
ments  as  this  directly  with  the  Xavy  Department.    It  was  appare: 
to  them  and  to  us  that  the  transportation  and  supply  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can Army  would  make  the  use  of  French  ports,  and  the  establishm. : 
of  naval  bases  at  the  ports  most  suitable,  a  matter  of  the  hi<rh>- 
importance.    As  wo  wanted  to  set  about  this  as  soon  as  possible,  w 
determined,  on  their  advice,  to  establish  at  once  temporary  bases  &: 
Brest  and  Bordeaux.    But  before  the  final  decision  was  made. 
not  only  notified  Admiral  Sims,  but  asked  his  advice.    Following  i- 
the  dispatch  [reading]: 

May  7,  1917 

Admiral  Sims,  London. 

French  have  requested  and  department  contemplates  establishing  temporary  U%* 
at  Bordeaux  and  at  Brest,  one  line  officer  in  charge,  one  pay  officer,  one  engineer  offW' 
What  do  you  advise?   Expedite  reply. 

Josephus  Daxiel* 

Sims's  reply  was  as  follows: 

To:  Secretary  Daniels. 

While  it  is  very  desirable  to  establish  temporary  bases  Brest  and  Bordeaux,  neces^arr 
repair,  supply  and  fuel  vessels  should  not  be  on  that  account  diverted  in  any  way  fra 
mobile  destroyer  base.    It  is  most  urgent  that  destroyer  force  remain  concentrate 
with  mobile  base  ready  to  follow  any  movement  of  main  submarine  activity  in  high** 
trade  routes. 

Services  of  Capt.  Pratt  and  aid  urgently  needed  and  I  respectfully  request  inform* 
tion  as  to  their  probable  date  of  arrival.  16008. 

Sim< 

This  dispatch,  a.s  well  as  the  one  he  says  he  sent  May  5,  but  which 
was  not  received  by  the  department  until  May  8,  reveals  that  ffu 
reason  for  his  protests  was  not  that  these  bases  were  not  highly  im- 
portant, but  tliat  their  establishment  threatened  to  conflict  with  a 
scheme  he  had  arranged,  without  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the 
department,  for  the  concentration  of  all  our  forces  in  British  wat(T> 
Here  is  the  dispatch  he  dates  May  5,  and  which  was  received  May  v 

Secretary  Daniels: 

Our  relations  with  the  minister  of  marine  very  satisfactory.  Conferences  trim 
minister  and  chief  of  staff  and  the  French  naval  attache  at  London,  England,  the- 
British  naval  attache  at  Paris,  France,  and  the  First  J^ord  of  the  Admiralty,  reeulici 
in  unanimous  agreement  our  destroyers  to  remain  concentrated  and  attack  enemy 
submarines  in  whatever  area  they  may  lie  operating  in  greatest  numbers  protaldy 
principally  in  area  from  south  to  west  northwest  of  Fastnet.    I  arrive  in  London  May  6 

Sims. 
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Alt  LATER  ADMITTED  BRE8T  WAS  BEST  BASE  FOR  ESCORT  VESSELS. 

Kor  months  after  Brest  had  become  the  center  of  American  troop 
1  supply  activities,  Sims  continued  to  hase  all  our  destroyers  on 
.eenstown.  It  was  more  than  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war 
fore  he  consented  to  transfer  anv  considerable  number  of  destrov- 
i  from  Queenstown  to  Brest,  fn  his  letter  to  Admiral  Bavly,  of 
e  British  Navy,  June  1,  1918,  detailing  why  he  felt  com pclled  to 
insfor  a  part  of  the  destroyers,  under  his  command,  Sims  sets  forth 
detail  the  decided  advantages  of  Brest  over  Queenstown  as  a  hase 
r  escort  vessels. 
In  that  letter  he  said: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  29,  concerning  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
vantapes  of  escorting  troop  convoys  by  destroyers  based  on  Queenstown  and  on 
tm.  I  have  had  this  matter  analyzed  by  Commander  Long,  in  consultation  with  the 
nvoy  section  of  the  Admiralty,  and  I  inclose  herewith  two  memorandums  covering 
f{«e  points.  I  also  inclose  your  letter. of  the  19th,  as  you  may  not  have  retained  a 
-py  of  it. 

From  an  examination  of  these  memorandums,  it  now  seems  that  it  would  be  really 
ivantageous  to  base  the  escorting  destroyers  for  our  troop  transports  on  Brest. 

We  had  advocated  that  all  along. 

You  will  note  from  the  inclosed  memorandums  that  a  troop  escort  based  on  Queens- 
>vn  steam  approximately  three  legs  of  a  triangle  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  eighty 
ii\o*  to  the  rendezvous  not  escorting;  GOO  miles  to  the  French  port,  escorting;  380 
riles  back  to  Queenstown  not  escorting;  in  all  860  miles  not  escorting  and  600  miles 
srorting — 1,460  miles  in  all. 

With  the  destroyers  based  on  Brest,  the  legs  of  the  triangle  are  as  follows:  Five 
lundred  and  ten  out  to  the  rendezvous  escorting  troops  into  the  coast;  150  miles 
eturning  to  Brest  from  St.  Nazaire  in  case  the  latter  port  is  the  port  of  destination, 
n  all  this  is  1,110  miles  escorting  and  about  150  miles  not  escorting,  a  total  of  1,260 
mles. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  destroyers  based  on  Brest  can  be  used  with  much  greater 
■conomy  of  both  destroyers  and  oil. 

Now  Admiral  Sims  learned  all  that  a  long  time  after  we  had  deter- 
mined to  put  it  into  effect  in  Washington. 

SENDING  OF  FORCES  TO  GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar  was  the  gateway  of  the  Mediterranean  through  which 
passed  one-fourth  of  all  the  allied  shipping  in  the  world.  If  we  were 
to  make  our  forces  effective  in  carrying  on  the  convoy  system,  it 
was  essential  that  we  establish  a  base  and  send  forces  there.  You 
would  have  thought  that  one  of  the  first  suggestions  from  Sims, 
after  the  practicability  of  convoy  was  demonstrated,  would  have 
been  in  sending  of  forces  to  Gibraltar.  Not  only  did  he  not  recom- 
mend this,  but  complains  because  the  department  initiated  this 
activity.    He  says  in  his  testimony: 

The  first  indication  that  I  had  that  the  department  intended  to  send  forces  to 
Gibraltar  was  in  a  message  of  July  5,  in  which  they  said: 

Department  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  adequate  antisubmarine 
patrol  in  and  off  entrance  to  Gibraltar.  Ten  vessels  are  available  to  send  across, 
i!  mn$idered  that  they  ran  be  of  value. " 

The  point  to  lie  emphasized  here  is  the  fact  that  suc  h  a  decision  as  to  disposition 
of  forces  in  European  waters,  was  made  by  the  department,  without  reference  to 
their  representative  abroad,  who  was  in  a  position  to  thoroughly  understand  all 
individual  allied  requests  for  assistance,  and  determine  priority  in  accordance 
with  departmental  instructions  and  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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I  replied  to  this,  after  consultation  with  the  Admiralty,  that  the  ve«fl^b»  of  tb 
gunboat  class,  named  by  the  department,  would  l»e  very  useful  for  antisuhmant 
work  at  Gibraltar. 

Very  useful,  the  admiral  thought.  Wo  knew  it  here,  and  decide 
to  send  them  over  before  ho  complained  about  it  [continued  readm* 

I  rea'iz  »d  that  this  was  a  digre**ijn  from  the  policy  which  I  had  lx»en  in-a-  n 
up  .in  the  start,  of  concentrating  all  reinforcements  in  the  critical  area.  H<<v 
I  felt  that  I  could  nit  pisnbly  explain  the  necessities  therefor  any  more  fuih  ? 
clearly,  and  it  seemed  now  to  mo  that  I  should  ijrasp  any  opportunity  of  p-v-.-t; 
forces  acrosi  th  *  ocean.    Their  subsequent  disposition  could  lie  determined  la- 
It  wai  quite  true  that  forces  wero  needed  urgently  in  all  areas.    The  linen  .  /  - 
muni  "at  ions  to  th'?  armies  in  th»  noar  and  far  East  were  lieing  nard  hit  at  this  ur.  - 
by  submarine  op  nti  ins  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  simply  a  case  of  accepting 
best  that  could  b*  obtained. 

It  was  accordingly  informed  by  the  department  on  July  14.  1917,  that  1 1  ve*-.- 
which  had  boon  namod  in  previous  messages,  and  included  gunboat*  and  light  crui*--> 
had  been  directed  to  prepare  for  distant  serviee  under  the  command  of  Adtni-i 
Wilson,  and  would  sail  for  Gibraltar  at  the  earliest  jKissible  date. 

Events  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  base  j 
Gibraltar,  Brest,  and  Bordeaux  and  sending  forces  there  as  earlv  a 
possible,  and  showed  how  mistaken  was  the  policv  urged  by  Admim 
Sims,  that  all  our  forces  be  "concentrated    in  TBritish  waters. 

TROOP  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  great  machinery  of  troop  transportation,  the  cruiser  and  tratb- 
port  force,  was  initiated  by  tne  Navy  Department,  organized,  bui/t 
up,  and  operated  not  by  Admiral  Sims,  but  by  other  officers  not  under 
his  command.  His  duty  in  this  connection  consisted  solely  of 
arranging  routes,  and  providing  escort  vessels  through  the  submarine 
zone,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  and  vitally  important 
duty  he  had  to  be  reminded,  time  and  again  by  the  department- 
bear  this  in  mind,  now,  gentlemen,  that  with  reference  to  the  duty  of 
protecting  American  troops  in  transport  through  the  submarine  zone. 
Admiral  bims  had  to  be  reminded  time  and  again  by  the  depart- 
ment— that  the  paramount  duty  of  our  destroyers,  with  whirl) 
nothing  must  interfere,  was  the  fullest  protection  of  ships  carrvinL 
American  troops.  Capt.  Pratt  and  other  naval  officers  have  "told 
you  that  carrying  and  safeguarding  troops  to  France  was  the  greatest 
service  rendered  oy  the  Navy  during  the  World  War. 

TRANSPORTING  SUPPLIES  AND  MUNITIONS  TO  EUROPE. 

Cargo  transportation  of  supplies,  materials,  and  munitions  for  the 
American  forces  in  Europe  ana  the  allied  armies  was  initiated  by  the 
Navy  Department,  organized  and  operated,  not  by  Admiral  Sim*, 
but  ny  other  officers  not  under  his  command.  The  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service,  which  embraced  the  largest  ocean-going  fleet 
in  the  world,  was  built  up  by  the  Navy  Department;  and  was  not 
suggested  bv  Admiral  Sims,  whose  only  uuty  in  connection  therewith 
was  in  routing  and  providing  escorts  for  convoys. 

THE  NORTH  SEA  MINE  BARRAGE. 

The  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  the  largest  ordnance  project  of  the 
kind  ever  accomplished  and  the  most  important  measure  that  could 
have  been  taken  to  curb  the  submarines,  not  only  was  initiated  in 
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Xavy  Department,  but  was  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
and  the  United  States  Navy's  mine  force  laid  four-fifths  of 

barrage.  This  was  not  only  not  suggested  by  Admiral  Sims,  but 
ftt-tivelv  and  strenuously  opposed  it;  rejecting  the  propositions  we 
de  in  April  and  May/ 1917,  as  unfeasible,  and  he  carried  his 
><»sition.  in  for  the  naval  allied  conference  in  London,  September 
.  1017.  at  which  Admiral  Mayo,  presented  the  proposition.  The 
x^ition  of  Sims  and  the  British  Admiralty  resulted  in  six  months' 
ay  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  we  proposed  for  a  barrage  across 
•  North  Sea. 

BUILDING  UP  A  NAVAL  PERSONNEL  OF  OVER  500,000. 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  personnel,  which  resulted  in  building 
a  Navy  of  over  500,000  enlisted  men  and  32,000  officers;  their 
list  men  t  and  training  was  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the 
ivy  Department,  and  the  recruiting  and  training  campaign  was 
tier  way  before  Admiral  Sims  was  sent  to  Europe.    As  Capt. 
filing  and  Capt.  Palmer  have  shown,  if,  as  Sims  requested  nearly 
our  experienced  officers  had  been  sent  to  Europe  in  the  first  year 
the  war,  the  training  of  such  a  large  force  would  have  been  im- 
►ssible. 

CONSTRUCTING  1,000  WAR  VESSELS. 

The  Xavy  Department,  before  Admiral  Sims  was  ever  sent  to  Lon- 
i>n,  determined  upon  the  building  of  large  numbers  of  antisubmarine 
aft.  and  in  March — in  March,  bear  in  mind,  before  we  entered  the 
ar— and  early  in  April  let  the  contracts  for  355  submarine  chasers 
ad  all  the  destroyers  that  were  then  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
ast  building  program,  which  involved  1,000  war  vessels,  was  dcter- 
lined  upon  by  the  department,  on  its  own  initiative,  and  carried  out 
nder  the  direction  of  Admiral  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
duction and  Repair,  and  Admiral  Griffin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
team  Engineering. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RAILWAY  BATTERIES. 

The  United  States  naval  railway  batteries  of  14-inch  guns,  the 
argest  mobile  artillery  ever  built  and  the  most  powerful  artillery 
.ised  by  the  Allies  on  the  western  front,  were  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  Navy  Department  and  manned  and  operated  by 
on  es  organized  and  trained  here.  The  suggestion  of  creating  these 
catteries  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  under  whose  super- 
vision they  were  built,  shipped  to  France,  and  there  set  up.  They 
operated  with  the  allied  and  American  armies,  under  direct  command 
of  Admiral  Plunkett.  Sims  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  building  or 
operation. 

SENDING  NAVAL  AVIATORS  TO  EUROPE. 


The  department  had  decided  upon  the  building  up  of  a  large  avia- 
tion corps  and  the  sending  of  naval  aviators  to  Europe  before  it  ever 
received  from  Admiral  Sims  any  suggestion  as  to  sending  aviators 
abroad.    Though  we  had  few  trained  aviators  and  mechanics,  we 
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sent  aviators  abroad  within  two  months  after  war  was  dec 
the  naval  aviation  detachments  which  reached  Bordeau; 
Nazaire  the  first  week  in  June,  1917,  were  the  first  of  the 
armed  forces  to  land  in  France. 

ARMING  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  SHIPS. 

The  arming  of  American  merchant  ships  for  protection  agi 
marine  attack,  not  only  the  most  effective  method  of  p 
before  the  convoy  svstem  was  adopted,  but  practically 
measure  we  could  take  before  the  declaration  of  war,  was 
for  in  February,  immediately  after  the  breaking  off  of  relati 
Germany,  and  put  into  effect  by  order  of  the  President  M 
1917,  before  we  had  entered  the  war  and  two  weeks  bef< 
sailed  for  Europe.    Though  this  proved  more  successful  t 
other  policy  that  had  been  in  use  until  the  convoy  system 
into  effect  and  proved  its  value  throughout  the  war,  it  was 
not  suggested  by  Admiral  Sims,  but  ne  persistently  oppose' 
repeatedly  declared  it  practically  worthless  in  spite  of  eviden< 
contrary. 

BUILDING  UP  OF  LARGE  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  SERVICE  WITH  j 

FRANCE. 

The  building  up  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  13,500  to  a 
75,000,  and  the  sonding  of  marinos  to  serve  with  the  Unite* 
Army,  which  proved  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  successful  t 
ments  of  the  Navy  in  the  war,  was  inaugurated  and  carried 
the  Navy  Department,  without  any  suggestion  of  Admira 
and  in  this  he  had  no  part  whatever. 

ADMIRAL  SIMS  REPRIMANDED  BY  PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  TWO 
T ARIES  OF  THE  NAVY — OTHER  CASES  OF  INSUBORDINATIC 

When  Admiral  Sims  was  selected  to  become  confidential 
sentative  of  the  Navy  abroad,  with  the  duty  of  conferring  wi 
ambassador  and  making  reports  upon  conditions  of  naval 
tions  by  the  allied  forces,  I  knew  of  his  Guildhall  speech,  in 
he  said. : 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  a 
nal  enemy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  may  count  upon  every  man,  every  dolla 
drop  of  blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea. 

I  knew  that  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  British 
officers  and  officials  which  would  secure  exchange  of  view 
information  desired  by  us  for  immediate  cooperation  if  Coi 
declared  war  against  the  Imperial  German  Government.  I  th 
then  that  his  utterance  at  Guildhall  was  an  indiscretion  made 
after-dinner  speech,  occasions  which  have  betrayed  men  tirao  < 
mind  of  doing  what,  in  the  common  vernacular,  is  called  "sloj 
over. "  I  did  not  know  until  long  afterwards  that  it  was  an  obsei 
and  that  Admiral  Sims  had  a  mind  which  genuflected  to  British 
and  at  times  was  closed  to  the  views  of  his  superiors  in  his 
country,  if,  for  example,  as  happened  the  views  and  opinions  c 
American  Navy  Department  wore  different  from  the  views 
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nions  of  the  British  Admiralty.  That  knowledge  came  later  and 
y  after  the  culminating  statements  Admiral  Sims  made  to  Senator 
ss.  Congressmen  Byrnes,  Whaley,  and  Carlin,  and  Gen.  Bliss, 
1  His  own  statements  in  letter  and  otherwise. 

)f  course,  I  had  heard  about,  but  had  never  read,  the  reprimands 
1  President  Taft  and  Sec  rotary  Meyer  had  given  him  as  the 
owing  official  correspondence  shows.  This  is  to  Secretary  Meyer. 
*ading:] 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  9,  1911. 

1\  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  informed  by  you  that  the  Ix>rd  Mayor  of  the 
►  of  Ivondon,  on  December  3  last,  entertained  at  dinner  800  men  of  the  United 
u*s  Fleet;  that  the  nu-n  were  commanded  by  Commander  W.  S.  Sima;  that  Com- 
nder  Sims,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  welcome  of  the  Ix>rd  Mayor,  used  these  words: 
'  Ii  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an  ex- 
tuk\  enemy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  may  count  upon  even'  man,  every  dollar, 
•ry  drop  of  blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea. " 

i'oxi  ask  me  whether  the  delivery  of  such  a  speech  under  the  circumstances  calls 
action  by  the  department.  1  think  that  it  does.  The  Navy  is  used  much  as  an 
tniment  of  peace.  One  of  the  chief  functions  that  its  officers  perform  when  they 
'it  foreign  ports  is  the  representative  one  of  conveying  to  all  nations  the  good  will 
the  United  States.  An  important  part  of  the  education  of  a  naval  officer,  there- 
to, is  instruction  in  international  law  and  diplomatic  usage.  He  is  under  special 
liu-ation  to  set1  to  it  that  what  he  does  or  says  shall  not  embarrass  his  Government 
its  foreign  relations. 

Whenever  he  is  called  upon  in  a  foreign  country  to  speak  in  public,  so  that  what 
say*  will  necessarily  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  other  foreign 
untries,  it  is  his  obvious  duty  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons  and  to  limit  his  speech 
id  his  expressions  of  friendship  for  the  country  whose  guest  he  is  to  use  language 
at  will  not  indicate  a  lack  of  friendship  toward  other  countries. 
I  am  aware  that  upon  the  sudden  spur  of  the  moment  and  under  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
irdial  welcome,  grateful  words  crowd  to  the  lips  of  the  guest,  the  whole  effect  of 
hich  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  measure,  it  should  be,  however,  the  business 
id  training  of  a  naval  officer  under  such  an  impulse  to  restrain  himself  within  the 
□nits  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  To  depart  from  it  is  not  only  a  blunder,  but  a  fault 
r  which  his  government  can  not  excuse  him.  Commander  Sims  can  not  escape 
insure  on  the  ground  that  what  he  said  was  a  mere  expression  of  his  personal  opinion, 
oder  the  circumstances  he  must  speak  as  an  official  representative  and  he  should 
ive  known  that  the  words  he  used  would  at  once  call  for  severe  comment  in  other 
Mjntries  than  Great  Britain,  and  might  involve  this  Government  in  explanation  and 
isclaimer. 

For  these  reasons  I  direct  that  a  public  reprimand  be  given  to  Commander  Sims, 
lis  offense  has  been  so  conspicuous  that  the  action  of  the  department  in  reproving 
should  be  equally  so. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Tart. 

Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer, 

Secretary  of  the  Xary. 

Secretary  Meyer  issued  tbe  following: 

A  public  reprimand  is  hereby  administered  to  Commander  W.  S.  Sims,  United  States 
iavy.  and  will  be  entered  u]>on  his  official  record.  The  gravamen  of  the  offense  is  so 
learly  set  forth  in  the  above  quoted  communication  from  the  President  that  no  addi- 
lonal  remarks  appear  necessary  to  indicate  to  the  naval  service  the  lack  of  tact  and 
rnowledge  of  the  plain  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy  exhibited  by  Commander  Sims 
ipon  the  occasion  mentioned  aud  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  regrettable  occur- 
ence. 

G.  v.  L.  Meyer, 
Seiretury  of  the  Xm  y. 

This  was  not  tbe  only  reprimand  given  to  Admiral  Sims  bv  the 
Saw  Department.    At  another  time  oecause  he  was  guilty  of  being 

Insubordinate  in  character,  disrespectful  to  the  department  ana 
:«>  your  commander  in  chief,"  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  Navy 
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Department.  The  letter  of  reprimand,  8ent  to  him  by  the  Acj 
Secretary  under  date  of  November  1,  1910  (file  No.  5688-1553;  i 
follows: 

Sir  :  The  department  returns  throiigh  official  channels  your  communicaticr.  i 
October  20  that  it  may  be  revised  anasubmitted  in  respectful  language. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  on  page  9  of  your  report: 
"Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  universally  believed  in  the  fleet th»t th* «j 
cation  of  these  rules  has  inflicted  grave  injustice  upon  certain  vessels.    It  v 
essential  whether  or  not  this  is  technically  true,  since  Uie  essential  element  that  l 
for  intensity  of  competition  is  this  very  belief  as  to  its  substantial  justice.  A.« 
instances  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  application  of  rules  governing  the 
aligned  to  mines,  and  the  consentient  shift mg  of  the  relative  standing  of  *hip. 
well  as  the  classing  of  the  South  Carolina  with  ships  that  carried  out  their  prv 
in  a  twisting  seaway,  are  generally  regarded  in  the  fleet  with  derisive  dinppr»<.. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  goes  on  to  say: 

The  implied  criticism  of  your  superior  officers  in  the  above-quoted  paragraph 
especially  in  your  statement  that  the  application  of  the  present  rules  g  overnxnj?  ti 
practice  which  were  adopted  and  approved  by  your  superior  officers,  are  "pvn-n 
regarded  in  the  fleet  with  derisive  disapproval."  is  insubordinate  in  character, 
respectful  to  the  department  and  to  your  commander  in  chief,  and  such  as  an  *n 
of  your  age  and  experience  should  under  no  circumstances  have  been  guilty  ><l 
evinces  a  lack  of  military  subordination  to  and  respect  for  superior  authority,  a 
to  be  regretted. 

You  will  rewrite  page  9  of  the  communication  above  referred  to,  omittine  thrr-  • 
the  parts  above  quoted,  and  return  the  amended  paper,  together  with  the  on. 
of  page  9,  through  official  channels  to  the  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

BeKKMAN  WlNTHROP. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  .Vj  . 

Commander  W.  S.  Sims,  United  States  Navy,  Commanding  U.  8.  S.  "Mis 
sota." 

Through  the  commander  in  chief,  United  SUttet  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Full  facts  of  occasions  of  other  insubordination  are  not  on  fij? 
the  Navy  Department,  but  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  an  intimate  u 
ardent  champion  and  biographer  of  Sims,  in  his  fulsome  artide 
praise  of  Admiral  Sims  in  World's  Work,  gives  some  incidents  showi 
glowing  commendation  of  insubordinate  practices  long  before  J  beca; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  are  contrary  to  naval  tradition,  na* 
regulations,  and  naval  discipline.  1  quote  from  the  article  in  i 
World's  Work,  August,  1919: 

Pages  37(>-385: 

For  many  years  Americans  who  were  interested  in  their  Navy  had  known  A<ln 
Sims  as  the  most  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  courageous  officer  on  its  rollx — asthr. 
man,  indeed,  who  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and  fightinp  p  * 
Others  who  followed  naval  matters  less  closely  were  familiar  with  his  nam**  a- 
that  had  appeared  periodically  in  the  public  print,  usually  in  connection  with  * 
startling,  even  sensational  episode;  with  these  the  name  of  SiniB  signified  a  sjnrv 
revolt,  a  man  who  was  constantly  rebelling  against  authority  and  tradition,  a  trou) 
maker  in  the  Navy,  possibly  evon  a  character  dangerous  to  international  peaev 

Page  386: 

Washington  began  to  realize  that  an  active  mind  was  working  at  naval  problfnt 

1895,  when  Sims,  then  located  at  the  China  station,  began  to  send  home  report?  m 

of  which  were  insubordinately  critical  of  naval  tvpes  and  naval  administra!> 
•    •  • 

Like  mo«t  thinkers  who  startle  their  associates  with  ideas,  Sims  merely  unearth 
a  few  obvious  facts.  His  discovery,  while  not  particularly  recondite,  was  start:; 
and  shocking.  Mont  Americans  of  that  time  thought  that  they  possessed  a  wond»n 
Navy,  but  Sims  now  told  them  that  their  Navy  was  a  joke.  While  the  Nation  * 
going  wild  over  our  achievements  against  the  Spaniards  in  1898,  and  especially  rvj 
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;  oyer  our  skilful  shooting,  this  disgusted  naval  attache  in  Paris  informed  his  chiefs 
»t  in  any  battle  with  a  first-class  naval  power  the  American  fleet  would  meet  pre- 
♦»ly  the  mme  fate  as  that  which  had  befallen  the  Spanish  ships  at  Manila  and  San- 
er* In  such  a  battle,  wrote  Sims,  the  United  States  would  not  achieve  even 
•Potable  defeat— the  thing  could  end  only  in  absolute  disaster.  "One  British 
p.  "  he  said, 

That  was  immediately  after  the  Spanish  War— 

ould  easily  dispose  of  four  or  five  American  vessels  of  (X>rresponding  type." 

The  article  continues  (pp.  390-391): 

\ll  this  time  Sims  had  been  calling  attention  to  faults  in  the  Navy  that  were  even 
>re  serious.  especially  in  the  construction  of  ships.  He  first  stepped  on  an  American 
nodern  "  battleship  in  1900;  this  wat.  the  Ki'Mucbi,  then  at  Gibraltar  en  route  to 
una.  The  experience  was  a  shocking  revelation.  "The  Kentucky."  the  admiral 
vs.  "is  not  a  battleship  at  all.  She  is  the  worst  crime  in  naval  construction  ever 
Ti  trated  by  the  white  race."    *    *  * 

From  1900  to  1907  Sims  kept  up  his  solitary  campaign  against 
iese  errors;  his  reports,  as  already  described,  were  committed  to 
ip  flames.  'Finally  he  decided  on  another  unprecedented  move, 
hich  was  one  even  more  insubordinate  than  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
ent.  This  time  he  took  his  cause  directly  to  the  American  people 
v^elf.  He  summoned  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  the  marine 
rtist.  and  asked  him  to  prepare  a  popular  magazine  article  describing 
he  defects  of  our  ships  as  set  forth  in  his  reports. 

The  moment  chosen  for  this  exposS  was  a  dramatic  one ;  it  appeared 
■\  McOlure's  Magazine,  in  January,  1908,  just  when  the  American 
Cavy  started  on  its  historic  cruise  around  the  world.  Probably  no 
ingle  article  ever  published  in  this  country  caused  such  a  sensation, 
lowever  insubordinate  his  procedure  may  have  been,  Commander 
urns  had  at  least  achieved  his  purpose  of  focussing  popular  attention 
ipon  the  defects  in  American  warships.  For  weeks  the  newspapers 
.11  over  the  country  talked  of  little  else ;  the  editorial  office  of  McClure's 
eceived  tons  of  clippings  referring  to  its  "unpatriotic  article." 
vnator  Hale,  then  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  started  an 
nvestigation  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  Mr.  Reuterdahl 
md  his  abettors — suspicion  immediately  fixed  on  Commander  Sims — 
*ere  liars  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  When  this  investigation 
md  reached  its  most  exciting  stage,  Commander  Sims  received  this 
•ather  formidable  communication  from  his  chief,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy: 

Navy  Dei'artmknt, 
]\ ashitujton .  Fibrunry  /•*'. 

Sir:  The  department  having  had  broturht  to  its  attention  a  very  unusual  similarity 
hetween  statements  made  by  >ou  in  various  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
N'aw.  and  some  of  those  contained  in  an  article  entitled  "The  needs  of  our  Navy" 
in  the  January  number  of  Met  "lure's  Magazine,  over  t  he  signature  of  Mr.  Henry 
Reuterdahl.  you  will  plea-«e  submit,  immediately,  categorical  and  specific  statement 
on  the  following  points: 

"  D;d  you.  directly  or  indirectly,  furnish  to  Mr.  Reuterdahl.  or  to  any  one  acting  for 
thit  k^ntleman.  or  for  any  other  individual,  information  which  could  justly  be  regarded 
a."  an  adequate  foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  various  statements  contained  in 
ihf  atave-noted  article  under  the  following  captions: 

*  A  fleet  with  main  armor  under  water."  '  Our  investment  in  ship?  with  submerged 
armor."  "The  lowness  of  American  shine."  "One-third  of  guns,  useless  in  a  seaway," 
'  Thti  open  shaft  to  the  magazine."  "The  danger  from  exploding  shells."  "The  poor 
protection  for  etin  crews."  "  Insufficient  ammunition  hoi.its."  "  l  ack  of  torpedoes  and 
«l»'*t rovers."  "Ten  davs  of  battle  drill  in  nine  voars."  "The  bureau  management  of 
the  Navy."  "Fifteen  years'  tight  for  a  safe  turret  "  and  '  Our  first  need." 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  continued : 

The  department  desires  that  your  statement  be  categorical  and  explicir 
or  not  you  have  communicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  publicly  or  privat « 
of  papers  or  their  representatives,  or  to  any  other  persons,  information 
be  justlv  used  as  a  foundation  for  sensational  statements  of  the  character 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

If  you  have  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  supplied  such  informatior 
ment  desires  explicit  information  as  to  whether  you  are  prepared  to  assi 
bility  for  the  truth  of  any  of  the  important  statements  therein  contain* 
above-noted  captions,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  a  brief  and  explicit  indi 
statements  in  which  you  concur. 


Now  I  go  on  to  quote  from  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hondrick: 

Meanwhile  a  comedy  was  being  played  under  the  surface.  There  ia 
saying  now  that,  while  President  Roosevelt  had  not  inspired  the  Reuter< 
he  knew  that  it  was  in  process  of  incubation  and  that  he  was  glad  to  have  ii 
With  all  his  personal  foroe  and  all  the  advantages  of  his  position  he  had  no 
in  making  the  essential  changes  in  the  Navy  Department's  construction  pi 
realized  that  publicity  was  the  only  cure.  'When  Commander  Sims  receive 
Metcalf's  letter,  therefore,  he  at  once  took  it  to  the  President. 

'•Apparently  they  intend  to  court-martial  me."  he  said. 

"Well,  don't  you  deserve  it?"  answered  the  President.  "Haven't 
insubordinate?  " 


"Yes";  Sims  replied,  "just  as  insubordinate  as  you  were  on  a  famous  ex 
This  reference  to  Roosevelt's  "Round  Robin"  in  the  Spanish  War  br> 
guffaws  from  the  Chief  Executive.    After  Commander  Sims  left,  he  sent  f 
rotary  of  the  Navy  and  directed  him  to  drop  all  court-martial  proceedings. 

This  article  shows  a  spirit  of  pride  in  continued  insubordii 
authority,  as  disclosed  in  this  evidently  inspired  story,  little 
I  was  familiar  with  when  Admiral  Sims  was  intrusted  with  t 
dential  mission  to  London.  If  I  had  fully  understood  and  j 
assessed  his  past  attitude  and  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  he  would  not  have  been  sent. 

SIMS  NEEDED  TO  LEARN  AND  FOLLOW  THE  ADMONITIONS  IN 

INGTON  S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

The  Guildhall  speech  Admiral  Sims  made  should  have  cau 
before  he  departed  for  London,  to  have  given  him  a  copy  of 
Washington  s  ' 1  Farewell  Address,"  with  the  "  explicit  admo 
to  read  and  inwardly  digest  and  practice  the  following  wise  a 
tions: 

The  name  of  American,  which  belongB  to  you,  in  your  national  capari 
always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appellation.   *  * 

Nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  antipathies  azainst  particular  nat 
passionate  attachment  for  others  should  be  excluded.    *   *  * 

Sympathy  for  a  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  a 
of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification.   It  leads  also 
cessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  <K 
iujure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  whf 
to  have  been  retained  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  r 
in  the  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
nation)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country  without 
sometimes  even  with  popularity,  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  j 
obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 
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.s  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are  par- 
llarly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many 
►ortunitie*  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  arte  of 
u<stion,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils.  Such 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak  toward  a  great  and  powerful  nation  dooms  the 
nor  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

L-jainst  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  CI  conjure  you  to),  believe  me 
.low  citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  oueht  to  be  (constantly)  awake,  since 
t«»ry  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
republican  government.  Hut  that  jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial; 
e  it  become*  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
a?ain9t  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side  and  serve 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may 
n*t  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while 
i  ux>l«  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender  their 
t  crests.    *    *  * 

VIEWS  UPON  THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  INVITED, 

Before  Admiral  Sims  made  public  his  letter  entitled  "Lessons  of 
he  World  War,"  the  Chief  of  Operations,  after  consultation  with 
ther  able  officers,  had  prepared  an  order  calling  upon  all  officers 

while  the  events  of  the  war  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,"  to  make 
ecommendations  looking  to  improvement.  That  order,  as  soQn  as 
t  was  perfected,  was  signed  by  me  and  promulgated.  It  was  the 
mval  way  of  securing  the  results  of  study  and  participation  in  war 
or  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful  men  in  the  service.  Much 
^an  be  learned  from  all  wars,  particularly  from  the  World  War  which 
was  unlike  any  other  war,  and  the  department  so  far  from  not  wish- 
ing the  frankest  discussion  of  the  lessons  of  war,  including  any  mis- 
lakes  that  could  be  avoided  in  future  wars,  actually  had  prepared 
an  order  for  just  such  study  and  discussion.  The  purpose  of  the 
order  was  to  secure  a  serious  professional  naval  examination,  free 
from  personalities  or  reflections,  of  lessons  taught  by  the  war  for 
the  good  of  the  service  and  the  good  of  the  country.  It  is  well  to 
show  the  large  scope  of  the  information  desired  and  the  recom- 
mendations solicited.    The  general  order  is  as  follows: 

General  Orderl  Navy  Department, 

No.  516.     J  Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1920. 

1.  While  the  events  of  the  war  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  it  is  considered  essential 
t<»  collect  and  record  all  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  improving  the  methods 
used  by  the  Navy  in  the  prosecution  of  operations  and  in  the  supply  of  men  and 
materials. 

2.  Ml  persons  in  the  naval  service  or  employed  by  the  Navy  Department  who  con- 
aider  that  they  have  sufficient  first-hand  information  to  make  suggestions  of  value 
are  requested  to  submit,  before  April  1,  1920.  a  statement,  in  duplicate,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  describing  briefly  any  method  or  practice  which  is  considered  sub- 
ject to  improvement  and  giving  a  concise  recommendation  for  the  remedy  of  this 
condition. 

3.  Recommendations  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  are  desired: 
1.  Organization  of— 

(a)  Navy  Department. 

(b)  Forces  afloat, 
(ri  Fleets. 

(</)  Forces. 

(t)  Battleship  and  destroyer  squadrons. 
(/)  Destroyer  and  submarine  flotillas. 

(g)  Battleship,  destroyer,  and  submarine  divisions. 

(h)  Task  forces, 
(t)  Ships. 

0)  Shore  establishments. 
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1.  Organization  of — Continued. 

(k)  Naval  district*. 

(I)  Bases. 

(m)  Navy  yards. 

2.  War  plans"  of  the  Navy  Department  and  commanders  of  fleets  and  forces 

( n )  Operations  of  forces  afloat . 

(6)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  shore  establishments  necessary  to  permit 
the  forces  afloat  to  carry  out  their  mission. 

3.  The  syBtem  of  command  used  and  the  form  of  orders  issued  by  the  Navy  Depsn- 
ment  and  subordinate  commanders. 

4.  The  means  taken  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy  and  to  disseminate  it  to  *  x-j 
own  forces. 

5.  The  means  taken  to  obtain  information  showing  the  exact  situation  of  our  o«n 
forces  and  the  personnel  and  the  material  available  for  them. 

6.  The  means  taken  to  coordinate  the  operating  forces  with  the  bureaus  and  orBix 
supplying  them  with  personnel  and  material. 

7.  the  cooperation  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  charged  with  the  supply  of  materia 
with  civilian  business  men  and  manufacturers. 

8.  The  escort  of  convoys  subject  to  attack  of  surface  craft. 

9.  The  escort  of  convoys  subject  to  submarine  attack. 

10.  The  organization  of  convoys. 

11.  The  organization  of  a  transport. 

12.  Taking  over,  fitting  out,  and  equipping  merchant  vessels  and  returning  them 
when  no  longer  required  for  naval  purposes. 

13.  Operations  against  submarines  by— 
a)  Destroyers. 
6)  Submarines. 

(c)  Aircraft. 
(<z)  Vessels  equipped  with  listening  devices. 

(e)  Armed  merchant  vessels. 

(f)  Other  classes  of  vessels. 

14.  Mining  operations  against  submarines  and  surface  craft. 

15.  Fleet  tactics. 

16.  Gunnery. 

17.  Torpedo  tactics. 

18.  Scouting  and  patrolling  for  enemy  surface  craft. 

19.  Communications,  including  signaling  and  signal  books. 

20.  Obtaining  adequate  personnel  : 

(a)  Enlistments  and  training  of  naval  personnel. 

(6)  Recruiting  and  making  available  the  civil  personnel  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  special  material  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet. 

21.  Methods  of  raising  the  morale  and  increasing  the  contentment  of  the  personnel. 

(a)  Naval  personnel. 

(b)  Civil  personnel. 

22.  Discipline,  rewards,  and  punishments. 

23.  Uniform  and  clothing. 

24.  Food. 

25.  Mail  and  censorship. 

26.  Development  of  oranance  material. 

27.  Development  of  engineering  material. 

28.  Development  of  construction  and  repair  material. 

29.  The  purchase  of  supplies  and  making  of  contracts. 

30.  The  transportation  of  supplies. 

31.  The  settlement  of  claims. 

32.  Development  of  medical  supplies. 

33.  Sanitary  arrangements  on  ship  and  ashore. 

34.  Treatment  of  sick  and  wounded. 

35.  Cooperation  with  inventors. 

36.  The  preparation  of  diaries,  records,  and  reports. 

37.  Cooperation  of  the  Navy  Department  with  other  Government  agencies. 

38.  Cooperation  of  the  Navy  Department  with  the  Allies,  in  connection  both  with 
the  operation  of  the  naval  forces  and  with  material  matters. 

39.  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

40.  A  separate  page  should  be  used  for  each  subject.  Recommendations  are  not 
limited  to  those  listed  above,  but  should  be  made  on  all  other  important  subjects 
of  which  the  writer  has  first-hand  knowledge. 

Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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OFFICERS  ASKED  EARLY  IX  THE  WAR  TO  SUGGEST  PLAXS  TO  WIN 

VICTORY. 

ovi  have  heard  the  views  of  a  few  naval  officers  who  have  ap- 
r^<i  before  your  committee,  and  though  particularly  as  to  the 
ioi^ms  of  trivial  matters  by  those  who  were  called  because  they 
o  known  to  have  made  recommendations  which  were  not  adopted 
the  Xavy  Department,  you  must  have  been  struck  with  the  truth 
t  naval  officers  are  not  alwavs  in  agreement  upon  policies,  or 
>s  or  personnel.    Indeed,  if  all  who  disagreed  had  been  called  at 

time  you  would  have  had  a  debating  society.  The  adverse  wit- 
s«-s  were  in  agreement  only  on  one  point;  and  that  was  that  the 
>artment  greatly  erred  every  time  it  aid  not  unauestioningly  follow 

particular  plan  the  particular  officer  was  cocksure  was  the  only 
n  to  win  the  war. 

t  may  not  be  known  to  the  members  of  this  committee  and  to 
tigress  that  the  department  from  the  first  recognized  that  the  war 
r>n  which  it  had  entered  was  unlike  any  other  war,  and  that  its  end 
lid  be  hastened  only  by  discovering  and  adopting  new  and  more 
dacious  methods  than  the  allied  powers  had  employed  up  to  the 
i\e  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

As  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  department  to  enlist  the  thought 
d  initiative  and  advice  of  all  the  officers  of  the  service  for  bold 
•thods.  the  following  '* All-Navy  telegram7'  was  sent  on  the  2d  day 
August,  1917.  for  every  officer  in  the  Navy: 

August  2,  1917. 

rtadioode:  To  all  officer?  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Confidential.  In  order  that 
thing  may  be  left  undone  by  the  American  Navy  to  win  the  war,  the  cooperation 
ini  tiati ve  and  suggestion  of  every  officer  of  the  Navy  is  earnestly  desired .  Request 
hereby  made  that  all  officers  who  are  giving  study  and  thought  to  this  important 
uter  to  submit  their  views  and  plans  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Well-considered  suggestions  from  officers  of  all  grades  will  receive  immediate  con- 
leration,  and  officers  presenting  plans  that  give  promise  of  helping  to  secure  victory 
11  be  ordered  to  Washington  for  consultation. 

Victory  may  wait  upon  students  and  strategists  in  the  American  Navy. 

This  request  is  made  of  all  officers.  youi\£  and  old  alike,  and  all  are  urged  to  forward 

ithout  delay  the  result  of  their  studies  direct  to  the  department. 

Josepbcs  Daniels. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  answer  to  that  request  replies  were  received  from  251  officers, 
heir  suggestions  were  referred  to  the  General  Board  for  considera- 
ion  and  recommendation.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  your  committee 
ad  called  each  one  of  these  251  officers  before  you,  every  one  of  them 
rould  have  told  you.  and  have  been  perfectly  honest  about  it,  that 
lie  plan  he  proposed  had  about  it  such  merit  that,  if  it  had  been 
romptly  carried  out.  it  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  win  vic- 
ory.  anil  that  the  department  was  wanting  in  wisdom  when  it  did 
ot  adopt  his  particular  suggestion.  Most  of  these  officers,  however, 
\&ve  no  grievance  or  disappointment  or  excess  of  vanity.  Few  of 
hem  would  charge  that  failure  to  follow  their  particular  recom- 
mendation cost  the  lives  of  500,000  men  or  $15,000,000,000,  for  they 
ire  mainly  officers  not  given  to  hyperbole,  and  thev  have  no  desire' to 
iclp  to  prove  that,  while  allied  navies  did  great  things,  the  American 
S'avy  was  inefficient,  and  the  department  lacked  the  desire  or  the 
apacity  to  work  whole-heartedly  to  win  victory.    I  will  append 
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herewith  or  read,  whichever  pleases  the  committee,  those  ^ 
gcstions  in  response  to  my  rcciuest.  They  make  just  as  import* 
a  part  of  this  post-mortem  to  discover  which  plan  suggested  wa»  a 
adopted,  and  therefore  was  responsible  for  not  hastening  victor;  * 
the  views  of  officers  who  have  come  before  you  and  told  of  how  y 
adopting  their  advice  delayed  or  hampered  the  glorious  vitt<* 
which  brought  lasting  honor  to  the  Navy,  in  spite  of  any  laci-. 
omniscience  on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the  Navy  Depart  merit 
will  give  them  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  give  what  to  the  committee  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  replies  of  these  officers  as  to  the  i».x 
methods  of  winning  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  251  suggestions  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  records? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course.    Each  man  gave   his    opim  • 
Some  men  who  gave  their  recommendations  which  were  not  adop;- 
have  been  before  you  and  stated  them.    In  order  to  know  what 
proposed  and  to  know  whether  any  of  them  were  wise,  these  mir 
very  well  go  in. 

Senator  Keyes.  These  recommendations  were  made  in  writing' 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.    Of  course,  many  of  them  were  ma<_ 
personally,  but  only  in  writing. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  NAVY's  TASK. 

The  Navy  under  this  administration  has  built  and  manned  mo:< 
ships  than  in  all  the  periods  of  126  years  since  the  Navy  Departmer.: 
was  established  in  1794. 

The  Navy  under  this  administration  has  enlisted  and  trains 
more  men  than  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  naval  history  in  th- 
United  States. 

The  Navy  under  this  administration  has  secured  appropriation' 
which  amount  to  $2,688,080,466.59,  a  billion  and  eignt  nundre: 
thousand  dollars  more  than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Navr 
during  all  the  years  since  1794. 

One  of  the  new  dreadnaughts,  like  the  New  Mexico,  which  was 
finished  during  the  war,  is  equal  in  gun  power  to  all  Farragut 's  flew 
which  bottled  up  the  southern  ports. 

The  following  ships  composed  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Farragut : 

The  steam  sloops  Hartford,  Pensacola,  Colorado,  Brooklyn,  Ports- 
mouth, Oneida,  Mississippi,  Varuna,  Iroquois,  Richmond,  Lackauxwm. 
Monongahela,  Ossipee,  and  Seminole. 

The  monitors  Chickasaw,  Manhattan,  and  Tecumseh. 

The  Coast  Survey  steamer  Sachem. 

The  steamers  Sciota,  Katahdin,  Winona,  Itasca,  Cayuga,  Pinok. 
Wissahickon,  Kennebec,  Harriet  Lane,  Westfield,  Miami,  J.  T.  Jackson, 
Clifton,  Pamhina,  Cowslip,  Stockdale,  Buckthorn,  Genesee,  Gla^sgov. 
EstreUa,  Narcissus,  Galena,  Conemaugh,  Port  Royal,  Mittaconut, 
Octorora,  and  Sebago. 

The  bark  Houghton. 

The  ironclad  \\  innebago. 

The  mortar  schooners  Norfolk  Packet,  A.  T.  Ward,  Horace  BeaUf. 
Henry  James,    William  Bacon,  Seaform,  Para,  George  Mangham 
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Unuti,  Racer,  0.  II.  I^ee,  Ben  Smith.  Adolph  Hugel,  Maria  J. 
^/ofi.  Signty  C.  Jones,  So phronia,  Matthew  Yassar,  CP.  Williams, 
frith .  and  Orvttta. 

t  will  bo  interesting  and  illuminating  to  contrast  the  number  of 
i>?%.  with  their  displacements  and  their  cost,  in  the  World  War,  as 
it  pared  with  those  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  War 
IM>;">,  and  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  number  of  ships  in 
previous  was  was  1,271,  as  compared  with  360  which  we  had  on 
»ril  1  ,  1917.  hut  this  number  had  been  increased  by  2,834  ships  on 
>vembor  1.  191S,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  ships  that  we 
tl  in  the  World  War  3,194. 

The  displacement  of  all  ships  in  all  previous  wars  was  1 .217,000  tons, 
compared  with  a  displacement  of  1,490,000  on  April  1,  1917,  and 
is  displacement  was  increased  by  S, 176,000  tons  to  November  1, 
Ms.  making  a  total  displacement  of  all  ships  that  we  had  in  the 
\»rld  War  9,666,000  tons. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  all  ships  in  all  previous  wars  was 
2nn.doo.000,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  total  cost  of  all  ships 
e  had  on  April  1.  1917,  §422.000,000.  This  estimated  total  cost  of 
dips  constructed  from  that  date  to  November  1,  1918,  was  $2,222,- 
t HU)00,  thus  making  a  total  cost  of  all  ships  that  we  had  in  the 
Vorld  War  $2,644,000,000. 

The  Navy  expanded  from  47,357  men  on  March  5,  1913,  when  T 
>ecame  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  530,000  on  November  1 1 ,  1918,  and 
he  Marine  Corps  increased  from  9,893  on  March  5,  1913,  to  72,963 
m  November  11,  1918. 

To  be  sure  the  great  expansion  in  1917-18  was  due  to  the  World 
^Var.  hut  before  we  entered  the  war  we  had  secured  an  authorized 
strength,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  97,000  men  and  secured  authoriza- 
tion for  more  ships  than  in  eight  years  prior  to  this  administration, 
and  the  appropriations  were  in  the  five  years  before  we  entered  the 
war  $1,265,823,617  more  than  in  the  preceding  eight  years  under 
Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

The  stupendous  appropriations  for  war  purposes  tell  the  size  of  the 
job,  certainly  as  far  as  it  relates  to  administration,  the  securing  of 
ships,  munitions,  and  supplies,  better  than  could  be  told  in  words. 
The  expenditure  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  by  the  naval  adminis- 
tration—more in  something  over  2  years  than  in  the  previous  124 
years— without  the  suggestion  or  intimation  of  a  dollar  of  expendi- 
tures being  improper,  dishonest,  or  touched  by  graft,  could  not  be 
recorded  without  the  fact  carrving  with  it  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
responsible  administrators  and  the  perfect  team  work  which  charac- 
terized the  Navy  Department  and  all  naval  agencies  engaged  in  the 
gigantic  task  committed  to  it. 

Without  going  into  the  naval  expenditures  of  the  naval  participa- 
tion in  the  War  of  1812  or  the  War  with  Mexico  in  the  forties,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  give  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Navy  in  our 
three  greatest  wars — the  war  from  1861  to  1865,  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1898,  and  the  World  War  of  1917-18.    Here  are  the  figures: 

The  Civil  War   $466,715,116.99 

M*msh- American  War   182»915,  293.00 

The  World  War   4, 290, 945,  799. 48 
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When  one  contemplates  these  vast  sums  which  were  required  to  d  < 
the  big  job  intrusted  to  the  Navy  and  the  necessity  of  its  expenditure 
in  so  short  a  time  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  war,  the  reflection  ..f 
Americans  must  be  one  of  pride  that  the  big  task  was  performed 
well. 

I  confess  that  as  I  look  back  upon  the  strenuous  days  of  trior*- 
critical  times  my  admiration  for  the  men  with  whom  I  was  privileged 
to  associate  is  heightened.  We  enrolled  and  trained  the  men,  w? 
built  and  chartered  the  ships,  we  built  the  guns  and  the  munition* 
and  the  mines,  we  carried  on  a  business  embracing  everything  from 
laying  a  barrage  costing  $79,476,5.34.31  across  the  North  Sea  to  fWd- 
ing,  clothing,  and  equipping  over  600,000  sailors  and  Marines  with 
such  expedition  and  so  little  delay  as  to  win  the  commendation  i>f 
every  captain  of  industry  who  touched  the  Navy  Department  at  any 
angle  while  it  was  performing  its  task.  There  was  no  friction,  no 
lost  motion,  no  failure  anywhere.  The  Navy  lived  up  to  its  motto: 
"They  say  it  can't  be  done.    We  have  done  it." 

I  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  that  there  were  no  errors  of  judgment 
or  that  the  Navy  was  always  100  per  cent  efficient,  though  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  holds  that  its  lowest  figure 
of  perfection  was  99$.  During  the  days  of  strain  there  was  never 
a  moment  when,  working  from  early  morning  till  late  into  the  night, 
any  responsible  administrator  did  not  go  to  bed  regretting  that  the 
day  was  not  long  enough  to  do  more.  Looking  back  upon  the  en- 
forced speed  of  the  performance,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  and  small 
were  the  errors  or  mistakes.  They  were  made,  of  course,  but  never 
was  there  any  spirit  except  to  break  the  speed  limit  in  hurrying  every 
ounce  of  naval  power  into  the  struggle. 

And  nobody  in  America  suggested  that  the  Navy  had  lacked  in 
doing  a  great  work  in  a  great  wav  until  nearly  over  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  Navy  brought  back  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
it  had  safeguarded  to  France.  It  took  months  to  find  any  imagination 
vivid  enough  to  suggest  lack  of  success  and  efficiency.  And  though 
many  thousands  of  words  have  been  droned  out  before  your  com- 
mittee, nothing  has  yet  been  established  that  takes  away  the  just 
pride  of  the  American  people  in  their  Navy  during  the  World  War. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy 
made  by  Congress  from  its  establishment  in  1794,  when  thev  had 
$768,000,  up  to  1913,  when  they  had  $130,000,000.  In  other  words, 
up  to  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  the  appropriations  are  $3,000,000,000. 

Since  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  the  appropriations  amount  to  $5,000,- 
000,000,  making  a  total  for  the  120  years  of  $8,962,000,000.  I  have 
a  statement  here  in  the  form  of  a  table  showing  the  appropriations 
and  the  expense  of  the  war. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Statement  showing  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy  year  by  year  during  the  period  from 

1794  to  1919,  inclusive. 

Fiscal  year:  i   Fiscal  year— Continued. 

1794   1708,888.82  -        1800   $2,482,953.49 


1795   1801   3,042,352.95 

1796                                   5,000.00  ;  1802   1,719.00 

1797                               487,000.00  I  1803   1,144,797.46 

1798   2,024,712.00  |  1804   1,667,498.45 

1799    3,813,789.89  1805   1,550,000.00 
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$1,692. 

2,  429, 
1,131, 
2, 916, 
1,870, 
4,304, 
9, 510, 
8, 174, 
5,258, 
4,  234, 
3,814, 
3,508, 
3, 427, 
4,  042, 
2, 709, 
3, 141, 
2,822, 
2, 948, 
3,667, 

3,  738. 
3, 709, 
3, 898, 
3, 845, 
4, 316, 
3, 496, 

4,  456, 
3, 867, 
4, 548, 
4, 96t>. 
6, 787, 
7, 465, 
5, 076, 

5,  888, 
5, 789, 
7, 418, 
6, 632, 
3,641, 
6,048, 
5, 858, 
8, 963, 
7,591, 

10, 380, 
8,  957, 
8, 826, 
8,  697, 
6, 978, 
8, 371, 
12, 198, 
10,  447, 
14, 293, 
12,  716, 
12, 173, 
14, 906, 
10,249, 
23, 305, 
55, 700, 
143,  916, 
118,  910, 
124, 882, 
2, 156, 
20,033, 

16,  642, 

17,  687, 


141.  44 
564.  47 
567.80 
902.  50 
274.05 
669.  60 
788.55 
910.  87 
686.25 
793.  77 
598.  49 
695.00 
306.  95 
990.  00 
243.06 
881.52 
484.  62 
969.29 
706.  31 
985.  23 
490.  35 
205.04 
008. 13 
000.  47 
643.  29 
573.  53 
872.  01 
252.  95 
734. 13 
667.96 
057.60 
336.  26 
930.96 
679.  40 
086.64 
386.  82 
300.  97 
456.  51 
0*30.  27 
923. 10 
784.  61 
808.30 
107.98 
172.54 
046.  67 
442. 18 
406.  71 
103.  37 
751.  77 
118.  49 
584.  55 
509.  36 
329.  49 
483.03 
139.  51 
422.  74 
799.  35 
28&  32 
467.  07 
197.  87 
616.  56 
868.  11 
279.  48 


Fiscal  year— Continued. 

1870   $17,905,952.77 

1871   20,  617,  650.  38 

1872   21,192,081  46 

1873   23,  635,  779.  69 

1874   26,197,216.06 

1875   19,102,134.69 

1876   18,872,725.06 

1877   12, 979,  993.  49 

1878   14,758,409.57 

1879    20,  525, 082  83 

1880   14,  510,  875.  40 

1881   15,  467,  509.  72 

1882   16,142,903.13 

1883   15, 989, 487.  78 

1884   17,189,340.49 

1885   16, 796,  714.  21 

1886   18,256,336.45 

1887   17,412,520.02 

1888   56,091,338.34 

1889    20,9:35,210.90 

1890    22,246,567.06 

1891   24,  742,  253.  05 

1892   32,723,493.45 

1893   24  025, 688.  67 

1894   22, 928, 256.  60 

1895    25, 759, 215.  64 

1896    30,686,652.32 

1897   31,268,274.90 

1898   62,993,512.90 

1899   119,921,780.10 

1900    59,088,546.98 

1901   66, 220, 984.  00 

1902   84,442,710.74 

1903   82, 592,  228  33 

1904   87,926,217.08 

1905   113,523,469.43 

1906   105, 105, 889.  73 

1907   104,629,684.59 

1908   108, 124, 42L  40 

1909   124,618,807.80 

1910   137,779,343  11 

1911   133,376,688.21 

1912   128,207,382.88 

1913   130,644,875.46 

Total   3,137,219,478.  15 

UNDER  THE  WILSON  ADMINISTRATION. 

Fiscal  year: 

1914   $142,019,023.11 

1915   147,795,023.78 

1916   157,170,184.74 

1917   318,390,017.43 

1918   1,771,083,353.86 

1919    2,201,472,428.19 

1920   624,133,339.63 

1921  1   466,  236,  574.  00 

Total   5,825,299,944.74 

Total   for  126 

Years   8,962,519,422.89 


>  Naval  bill  as  reported  to  Senate. 
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Comparison  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the  Xaw 
the  fiseal  years  1914  to  1920,  inclusive  (the  years  in  which  I  } 
been  Secretary  of  the  Navy) : 


Fiscal  year. 


19N 

1815. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Appropriations.  Expenditures. 


1142. 019, 021.  11 
147, 795,021. 7* 
1;>7,170,1H4.74 
31s,  390, 01 7.  4.1 
1,771,0*3, 353.  H6 


1139.707,021.48 
142,9.19,092.11 
1.14,290, ltt.M 
215,  7H5.ti.SS.  92 
1,377,742,826.29 


Fiscal  year.   |  A  ppropriat ions. 


1919. 
1920. 


Total. 


12, 201, 472, 42S.  19 
«l24,i:W,.«9.63 


5,  3«2, 063, 370. 74 


Exppndcr^ 


*2,047,~:  x 

»«M>.4. 


»  Jitfy  1,1919,  to  April  1,  1920. 

Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  Navy  during  the  Cm7  War,  Spanish- Ameriwi,  (' r 

and  World  War. 


Fiscal  year: 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1866.... 


CIVIL  WAR. 


Total. 


$23. 305. 139.  51 
55,  700. 422. 74 
143,  916,  799. 36 
118.910,288.32 
124,  882,467.07 

466,715,116.99 


SPANISH- AMERICAN  WAR. 


1899. 


Total. 


$62,  993,  512.  90 
119.921,780. 10 

182,  915,  293.00 


WORLD  WAR. 

Fiscal  yoar: 

1917    318. 390.01:  - 

1918   1,771,083 >.< 

1919    2,  201, 472.  w  :\ 

Total   4,290,945.7^1. 


The  Chairman.  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  place  to  adjourn.  Mr 
Secretary,  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  una 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  13,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  13,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 

S*~BCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  XaVAL  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
'nate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
aiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
rammell. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  have  here  a 
'tter  from  Admiral  McKean,  concerning  the  request  made  by  the 
>mmittee  to  him,  that  a  copy  of  the  Black  plan  be  given  the  com- 
littee.  and  explaining  his  reasons  for  not  producing  the  plan.  I  will 
sk  that  this  letter  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
^The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Navy  Department, 
Office  of  Naval  Operations, 

Washington,  May  8,  1920. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  the  hearings  of  April  30  the  Navy  Department's  General 
^■*ard"s  basic  plan  known  as  the  Black  plan  was  referred  to,  and  you  requested  a  copy 
this  plan  be  furnished  this  committee  for  record. 

Alter  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  in  view 
>i  the  confidential  nature  of  this  plan,  the  Navy  Department  does  not  think  it  should 
>e  submitted  to  the  committee,  or  any  part  of  it  placed  on  the  records. 

You  will  understand  the  department's  point  of  view.  I  am  sure,  when  I  explain  that 
is  the  strategy  of  the  Black  plan  was  based  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  was  necessarily 
umilar  in  trend  of  thought  and  strategic  design  to  any  other  or  all  other  plans  covering 
the  same  strategic  area,  and  that  should  this  plan  or  any  part  of  it  come  into  the  hands 
•i  any  other  powers  who  might  in  the  future  get  to  be  our  enemy,  it  would  give  them 
an  immense  advantage  to  know  our  strategic  methods  and  our  line  of  strategic  thought. 

Admiral  Badger,  chairman  of  the  General  Board,  is  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
a.*  t :■»  the  inad  visibility  of  this  plan  or  any  part  of  it  being  permitted  to  become  public, 
»r  that  we  would  be  justified  in  running  the  risk  of  any  part  of  it  becoming  public. 
Verv  trulv,  yours. 

J.  S.  McKeaw 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 

Hon.  Frederick  Hale. 

i  hairman  Xaval  Subcommittee  of  Investigations,  United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Rear 
Admiral  Victor  Blue,  retired,  which  reads  as  follows.  [Reading:] 

Fort  George,  Fla.,  May  2,  1920. 

H<m.  Frederick  Hale,  United  States  Senator, 

Chairman  of  committee  investigating  the  A'aiT/  Department. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  New  York  Times  of  April  29  alleges  that  Rear  Admiral 
Nh'Kean  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee  states  that  an  error  made  by  me  in 
1915  in  estimating  the  necessary  complements  of  the  ships  was  mainly  responsible 
i-»r  the  shortage  of  enlisted  personnel. 
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I  desire  to  make  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  any  such  implication 
McKean,  and  request  that  your  committee  will  kindly  permit  me  to  «ufc» 
statement  in  reply  thereto. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  exact  information  in  regard  to  Admiral  M<* 
mony,  it  is  requested  that  an  official  copy  of  same  be  forwarded  to  me  a. 
indicated  above. 

If  not  for  my  serious  ill  health,  I  would  ask  the  privilege  of  appearing 
committee  in  person. 

Very  respectfully, 

Victor 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  ATii" 

I  have  also  received  another  letter  from  him,  dated  May  8 
he  explains  the  matter  and  asks  that  his  letter  he  incluci 
record.  I  have  shown  this  letter  to  Senator  Pittman,  ar 
no  objection;  and  without  further  objection  this  letter  of  1 
well  as  the  letter  of  May  2,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  second  letter  is  as  follows: 

Fort  George,  Fla.,  Ma 
Hon.  Frederick  Hale,  ♦ 

Chairman  of  committee  investigating  the  Navy  Department's  conduct  of  th 

My  Dear  Senator:  On  the  2d  instant  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  protest 
certain  statements  of  Rear  Admiral  McKean,  as  alleged  by  the  public  pn 
been  made  before  your  committee  to  the  effect  that  errors  made  by  me  i  n 
the  number  of  men  for  the  ships  in  1915  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  . 
enlisted  personnel,  and  that  these  errors  were  due  to  the  fact  that  I  took  1 1 
of  ships  listed  in  the  General  Board's  plans  and  estimated  the  total  numl 
on  the  basis  of  "peace  complements.      In  that  letter  1  requested  that 
copy  of  Admiral  McKean's  testimony  be  sent  me,  in  order  to  permit  of  an 
reply  to  the  same. 

Not  having  received  such  copy,  and  believing  that  your  committee  is  nc 
the  end  of  its  labors,  I  am  constrained  to  submit  this  statement,  and  beg  t) 
be  considered  by  your  committee  and  placed  in  the  record. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  an  officer  who  served  so  long  in  the  Navy  De 
and  who  was  so  fully  cognizant  of  its  inside  working,  as  was  Admiral  McKet 
make  such  a  statement  in  regard  to  my  actions  while  Chief  of  Bureau  of  N: 

In  the  estimates  referred  to  the  figures  used  were  those  with  which  the 
operated  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence,  extending  back  mi 
before  I  was  ever  thought  of  for  chief  of  bureau.    To  my  mind  there  was  no 
of  a  "peace  "  and  a  "war  complement"  per  se  in  the  case  of  ships  in  full  cor 
except  that  always  in  time  of  war  a  large  number  of  supernumeraries  are  usu 
on  board  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  hand  to  fill  vacancies  immediately  as  th 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  always  tried  to  impress  this  view  of  the  matter  upon  M< 
Congress.    My  predecessors  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  established 
plement  of  the  snipe  when  they  were  built,  and  these  complements  had  stood 
of  actual  service.    They  compared  favorably  with  the  complement  of  ships  of 
ish  Navy  of  similar  types.    They  were  made  out  in  accordance  with  a  h 
established  by  the  department  for  many  years,  yet  one  would  infer  from 
McKean's  alleged  testimony  that  they  were  evolved  from  my  brain. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  fix  ar 
the  complements  of  the  ships.  I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  chief  of  bureau  v 
attempted  to  revise  these  complements  by  reference  to  boards  of  officers  appoi 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  reports 
boards  differed  so  widely  in  cases  of  certain  battleships  of  the  same  ty]H»  t 
confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  them.  The  controversy  which  arose  on 
reports,  being  sent  to  the  House  Naval  Committee  by  persons  unknown  foi 
propaganda,  befogged  the  issue  and  led  to  a  general  belief  that  I  was  oppost 
increase  of  enlisted  personnel. 

This  idea  was  preposterous,  as  subsequent  events  proved — notablv  the  pa 
legislation  in  1916  which  increased  the  enlisted  strength  to  practically  100.01 
This  total  included  76,700  fighting  men,  in  addition  to  the  Medical  Corps  an 
others,  which  number  the  President  could  increase  to  87,000,  making  100,000 
For  this  legislation  1  had  labored  for  many  months,  and  was  finally  successful 
my  recommendation  was  enacted  into  law  without  a  single  figure  being  chan 
Congress.    This  large  increase  was  made  from  an  enlisted  strength  of  some  64,00 
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so  far  exceeded  the  recommendations  of  the  (General  Board  and  of  other  high-ranking 
facers  that  everyone  experienced  great  surprise. 

1  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  my  custom  to  make  recommendations 
committee?  of  Congress  on  matters  involving  policy  that  did  not  meet  the  approval 
the  administration.    If,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  such  approval  was  a  long  time 
timing.  I  bore  the  burden  in  silence  without  explanation  of  the  reasons  to  the 
rvic«». 

A  ny  other  course  on  my  part  would  have  been  disloyal  to  my  civilian  chief,  who  was 
•sensible  to  the  people  for  his  administration  of  the  Navy  and  the  establishment  of 
s  policies,  as  well  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Nation. 

Recent  European  history  amply  demonstrates  how  a  Government  can  be  destroyed 
ad  a  whole  nation  debauched  by  the  arrogance  of  the  military  in  assuming  to  itself 
>  decide  upon  state  policies. 

During  my  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Committee,  which  considered  the 
estimates"  to  which  Admiral  McKean  referred.  I  explicitly  stated  in  effect  that 
aey  were  only  "estimates''  based  on  certain  conditions  that  governed,  and  were  not 
i.i  be  taken  as  recommendations  from  me. 

I  am  all  the  more  surprised  at  Admiral  McKean 's  statement  for  the  reason  that  he 
ras  in  the  department  and  presumably  cognizant  of  my  activities  towards  securing 
egislaiion  for  the  Naw  that  would  place  it  on  a  firm  basis  and  raise  it  to  the  highest 
letrree  of  efficiency.  iTo  what  extent  I  was  successful  in  my  efforts  is  shown  bv  the 
uijount  of  personnel  legislation  urged  by  me,  and  enacted  into  law  during  my  regime 
18  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Among  the  principal  items  of  such  legislation  were  the  following: 

•  i  i  The  provision  creating  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  Navy  Department 
nrsranization. 

.  fti  The  provision  for  admirals  and  vice  admirals  in  the  organization  of  the  fleet. 

""i  The  reorganization  and  increase  of  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Navy,  basing  the 
total  mini  Iter  of  officers  on  a  percentage  of  the  enlisted  strength,  and  distributing  the 
number  of  officers  throughout  the  various  grades  in  onler  to  insure  an  automatic  and 
health v  flow  of  promotion. 

■  rfi  'the  creation  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  This  measure  not  only  created  a 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  but  it  also  contained  excellent  provisions  for  the  regular  enlisted 
force,  by  offering  great  inducements  for  long  service  of  the  men,  and  for  reclaiming  to 
the  regular  service  or  to  the  reserve  the  manv  thousands  of  well-trained  ex-service  men 
in  civil  life,  as  well  as  increasing  the  morale  by  placing  a  high  premium  upon  honorable 
service. 

f  •  The  provision  increasing  the  enlisted  strength  from  about  54,000  to  practically 
101) .000  men. 

There  were  many  other  measures  of  minor  importance  that  were  initiated  and  urged 
by  me  until  enacted  into  law. 

"AH  these  measures  were  passed  as  provisions  of  appropriation  bills,  and  therefore 
were  subject  to  a  point  of  onler. 

It  was  amusing  to  read  the  statement  of  a  high  ranking  officer  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  that  his  recommen- 
dation was  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  Naval  Committee.  Tnat  would,  indeed,  seem  strange,  wnen  it 
is  known  that  "the  opposition  of  only  one  Member  of  Congress  was  required  to  defeat  it. 

The  position  in  which  Admiraf  McKean  has  placed  me  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  to  light  matters  in  regard  to  personnel  legislation  which  would  seem  to  exploit 
myself.  This,  however,  is  far  from  my  desire  or  intention.  Regardless  of  what  others 
did.  I  worked  hard  to  have  the  office  "of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  authorized,  giving 
it  the  maximum  power  possible  under  the  Secretary  of  trie  Navy.  It  was  I,  against 
much  opposition,  who  insisted  on  having  it  written  into  law  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  would  be  in  succession  to  act  as  Secreatry  of  the  Navy  next  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  although  I.  as  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  the  time  had  that  prerogative. 

When  the  law  went  into  effect.  I  subonfinated  myself  and  my  bureau  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  an  example  to  the  other  bureaus  to  regard  him  as  their  military 
chief— all  this  that  the  Navy  might  be  letter  organized  for  war. 

As>  for  the  other  items  of  legislation  mentioned  herein,  I  not  only  initiated  them, 
but  urged  them  continually,  until  they  were  finally  enacted  into  law.  Some  of  these 
required  months,  and  others  years.  As  your  committee  well  knows,  it  is  one  thing 
to  recommend  legislation  and  another  thing  to  get  it  through. 

The  provision  reorganizing  the  officer  personnel  on  a  percentage  basis  of  the  enlisted 
force  with  a  percentage  of  distribution  in  the  various  grades  was  proposed  and  drafted 
by  me  personally.  Many  months  of  effort  were  expended  in  collecting  data  about 
foreign  navies,  making  tables  of  same,  and  producing  arguments  for  convincing  the 
department  and  Members  of  Congress  of  the  advantages  of  this  legislation. 
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Same  may  be  said  of  the  provisions  creatine:  the  Naval  Reserve  Force . 
also  entirely  my  own.  It  was  evolved  from  lengthy  studies  of  foreign  s> 
from  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  with  many  persons  throughout  th 
More  than  two  years  were  taken  up  in  efforts  to  get  this  legislation  throng 
vided  for  enrolling  and  training  an  unlimited  number  of  officers  and  m 
service. 

And  again,  the  increase  in  the  enlisted  force  (regular*  from  about  54, OCX 
cally  100,000  required  many  months  of  effort  on  my  part  in  collecting  data  a 
arguments  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  increase,  etc. 

when  1  first  took  over  the  duties  of  the  bureau,  I  found  the  Navy  woe. 
of  officers  and  did  everything  possible  to  increase  the  output  of  the  Naval 
and  to  provide  for  commissioning  deserving  enlisted  men  as  well  as  civil i 
history  of  legislation  affecting  these  matters  that  passed  during  my  incur 
the  bureau  amply  shows  that  my  efforts  in  this  regard  were  at  least*  fairly  * 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  my  work  in  connection  with  the  above- 1 
legislation  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  fact  of  the  physical  breakdown  which  I  have  undergone,  and  which 
my  active  career  in  the  Navy,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  burden  of  over 
formed  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  matters. 

Before  closing  1  wish  to  say  that  all  the  legislation  mentioned  above  wa*» 
by  Secretary  Daniels  before  being  sent  to  a  committee  of  Congress.  I  wi*h 
conclusion  that  all  statements  made  herein  are  matters  of  record  in  the  dc 
and  in  the  Naval  Committees,  and  as  such  are  susceptible  of  proof,  if  not 
recorded,  they  come  within  the  knowledge  of  officials  and  naval  officers  now 
ington  or  close  at  hand.  In  this  connection  I  refer  to  Senator  Swanson  am 
Ix)dge,  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  and  to  Mr.  Padgett  and  Mr.  Butl 
House  Naval  Committee.  All  of  these  gentlemen  were  indefatigable  in  th< 
to  make  the  Navy  100  per  cent  efficient,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  I  \ 
leged  to  work  with  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  first-hand  kuoi 
all  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Benson  knows  about  my  activities  in  regard  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Operations. 

Capt.  Ridley  McLean,  who  was  Judge  Advocate  General  at  the  time  and  w 
la  ted  proposed  legislation  into  legal  phraseology,  knows  about  my  efforts 
regard,  especially  as  to  the  legislation  creating  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  i 
reorganizing  the  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

Capt.  D.  W.  Wartsbaugh,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  enlisted  personnel  di 
the  bureau  at  the  time  in  question,  knows  how  the  4i  estimates  "  referred  to  by 
McKean  were  made. 

The  statements  made  herein  are  from  memory  entirely,  as  I  have  no  re 
hand  to  refer  to,  but  my  memory  can  hardly  be  at  fault  in  matters  which  e 
my  attention  for  so  many  months  and  even  years.  I  remained  in  the  burea 
and  several  months  longer  than  I  at  first  intended,  for  the  express  purpose  of  * 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  for  war  by  furthering  the  legislation  that  finally 
in  August.  1916.  It  was  my  original  intention  to  go  to  Bea  in  the  spring  of  1! 
when  that  time  came  amund  without  the  legislation  that  I  had  been  hoping 
working  for,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  the  bureau  and  continue  my  efforts  un 
legislation  was  assured. 
Very  sincerely, 

Victor  Bluk 
Rear  Admiral  United  States  Navy  (ret 

Will  you  proceed,  Secretary  Daniels  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECBETARY  OF 

NAVY— Eesumed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  never  was  a  moment  from  the 
that  I  told  Admiral  Sims  in  the  Navy  Department  on  the  <li 
was  intrusted  with  the  confidential  mission  to  London,  tha 
President  believed  shipping  should  be  protected  under  convoy, 
my  individual  opinion  was  not  favorable  to  the  plan  of  coi 
But  neither  in  that  nor  in  any  other  purely  naval  operation  oi 
tribution  of  our  ships  did  I  impose  my  individual  opinion  upoi 
responsible  military  officers.    1  knew  that  up  to  July  the  Bi 
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v  not  fully  operating  the  convoy  system,  though  successful  trips 
(  boon  made  from  GiY)raltar  and  other  places, 
know  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  naval  officers 
tho  convoy  question,  particularly  under  the  conditions  existing 
t«»  destroyers  and  other  escort  craft.  I  knew  that  some  of  our 
est  officers  agreed  with  the  three-year  doctrine  of  the  British 
miraltv.  that  a  well-armed  ship  had  a  better  chance  by  going 
no  than  in  convoy.  I  knew  the  armed  guard  had  been  successful 
a  nigh  degree.  Though  in  harmony  with  the  view  frequently 
>ressed  by  the  President,  that  the  convoy  system  would  prove  an 
litional  protection,  I  did  not  undertake  to  impose  such  view 
<»n  tho  Office  of  Operations,  which  was  responsible  for  the  formu- 
ioti  and  carrying  out  of  the  operations  of  our  ships.  I  had  full 
th  in  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  head  of  that  office  and  his 
>onlinates.  This  was  justified  because,  though  having  agreed  at 
>t  with  the  British  Admiralty,  that  the  policy  of  dispersion  was 
t'ferahlo,  it  was  ready  to  adopt  the  convoy  system  when  it  was 
acticahle.  and  furnished  all  possible  ships  to  make  it  a  success.  All 
nerican  troops  from  the  very  first,  going  to  France,  went  in  convoy. 
Knowing  exactly  my  opinion  at  the  time  on  the  question  of  con- 
>ys.  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  I 
ad  tho  telegram  produced  by  Admiral  Sims  on  the  10th  day  of 
arch  in  his  opening  statement  before  this  committee,  which  he 
glared  and  emphasized  time  and  again  had  been  sent  by  me,  it 
?ing  apparent  that  he  was  attempting  to  produce  the  impression 
lat  I  was  personally  in  opposition  to  the  convoy  system.  The 
ispatch  he  presented  was  as  follows: 

eeeived:  June  20,  1917  via  Admiralty. 
>  Commander  in  chief,  Queenstown. 

Following  for  Admiral  Sims: 

Begins.  There  will  be  no  additional  movement  before  August  of  troops.  You 
ill  be  furnished  fully  with  information  as  to  sailing  of  Army  supply  ships  as  far  as 
<**ible  in  advance  and  the  actual  sailing  and  intended  route  and  probable  dates  of 
-rival  will  be  reported.  We  hope  to  sail  four  Army  supply  ?hips  now  fitting  out  in 
l*<ut  10  day?'  time.  The  32  destroyers  which  are  all  that  there  are  available  have 
liled.  One  hundred  and  ten-foot  chasers  which  are  to  be  sent  to  France  should 
e^in  to  deliver  in  August.  Fishing  vessels,  12  in  number,  will  sail  in  August  for 
'ranee.  There  are  no  other  small  craft  available  at  present  although  work  on  yachts 
f  being  pushed;  probably  ready  15th  July.  In  regard  to  convoy,  I  consider  that 
American  vessels  having  armed  guards  are  safer  when  sailing  independently. 

Daniels. 

In  his  testimony  Admiral  Sims  added: 

I  would  like  to  invite  particular  attention  to  that  last  paragraph: 
'In  regard  to  convoy,  I  consider  that  American  vessels  having  armed  guards  are 
<afer  when  sailing  independently.' ' 
And  that  was  signed  "Daniels." 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  al>out  ready  to  jump  overboard  when  I  got  that 
La*t  message.  After  all  the  information  that  had  been  sent  out,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
antisubmarine  campaign  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  submarine  campaign,  to  be 
informed  officially  by  the  Navy  Department,  "In  regard  to  convoy  I  consider  that 
\merican  vessels  having  armed  guards  are  safer  when  sailing  independently." 

The  statement  "and  that  was  signed  'Daniels,'"  is  untrue.  No 
such  telegram  " signed  'Daniels'"  was  ever  sent  to  Admiral  Sims. 
In  his  testimony  he  iterated  and  reiterated  several  times  that  this 
dispatch  which  made  him  'about  ready  to  jump  overboard"  was 

signed  *  Daniels/"  and  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  civilian 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  personally  passed  upon  the  qu« 
particular  method  to  he  adopted  to  protect  shipping, 
resisting  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system."    I  knei 
entertained  the  opinion  stated  in  the  dispatch  he  displayed 
I  had  never  sent  such  a  telegram.  "I  knew  that  if  my  name 
upon  such  a  telegram  it  would  he  because  somebody  had  i 
name  to  it.    Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  Admiral 
produced  the  telegram  "signed  'Daniels,'"  I  gave  directic 
if  such  a  telegram  had  been  sent  by  me  to  Admiral  Sims  at 
The  answer  was  that  there  was  a  copy  of  the  telegram  in  tl 
the  department,  but  the  copy  was  not   'signed  'Daniels 
dispatch  had  been  sent  to  London  through  the  British  3 
which  had  retained  the  original  copy.    I  then  sent  an  offic 
British  Embassy  for  the  original  copy,  which  I  now  present 
committee.    [Handing  paper  to  the  chairman.] 

This  is  the  original  of  the  telegram  obtained  from  the 
Embassy,  furnished  for  transmission  by  the  naval  aid  to  t 
of  Naval  Operations,  together  with  his  note  to  Commodor* 
[Reading:] 

Navy  Department, 
Office  of  Naval  Operatic 
Washington,  June  1 

Memorandum  for  Commodore  Gaunt. 

Admiral  Benson  requests  that  you  send  the  following  message  to  Vice  Adn 

1 '  No  additional  movement  of  troops  before  August.  Information  of  sailin 
supply  ships  will  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  and  actual  saili 
able  dates  of  arrival  and  intended  route  reported.  Four  Army  supply  i 
fitting  out  to  sail  in  about  10  days. 

"All  available  destroyers  totaling  32  have  sailed  :  110-foot  chasers  are  to 
France  as  fast  as  possible,  beginning  in  August.    Twelye  fishing  vessels  w 
France  in  August.    No  other  craft  available  at  present  although  work  on 
being  pushed,  probably  ready  by  July  15. 

''Regarding  convoy  I  consider  that  American  vessels  with  armed  guards 
are  safer  when  sailing  independently. 

"By  direction  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"A.  F.  Ca 

This  shows  that  somewhere  somebody  was  guilty  of  sign 
name  to  an  official  dispatch  which  the  original  here  produce! 
T  never  signed,  or  of  altering  a  dispatch  by  erasing  the  real  si< 
and  substituting  "Daniels."  You  can  imagine  rav  indij 
when  this  false  signature  was  spread  broadcast  over  the  eou 
the  sensational  press  stories  of  the  hearings,  and  the  count 
told  that  I  had  signed  a  telegram  which  made  Admiral  Sims  ' 
ready  to  jump  overboard."  The  perpetrator  of  this  attempt 
upon  the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  telegram  signed  by  i 
official,  ought  to  be  produced  by  Admiral  Sims,  who  prodiu 
altered  telegram,  and  who  owes  an  apology  to  me  and  to  the  r 
for  the  impression  undertaken  to  be  made  by  his  testimony 
upon  a  false  signature. 

I  gladly  and  freely  take  responsibility  for  every  policy  and 
the  Navy  and  Navy  Department,  whet  her  originating  with 
mv  responsible  subordinates,  and  if  Admiral  Sims  had  print' 
telegram  with  its  true  signature.  J  would  have  said  to  \ 
mi t tee,  as  follows: 

"  Tn  the  matter  of  operation  and  disposition  of  sr"1 
Operations  was  given  full  responsibility  during  t1 
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e-  were  directed  by  able  and  patriotic  men  of  long  experience,  and 
c  dispatch  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  great  officer.  I  gave  the 
lief  of  Operations  authority  to  act  independently  upon  these  mat- 
rs.  and  liad  such  confidence  in  his  judgment  that  he  was  given  a 
•rfectly  free  hand.  He  believed  at  the  time  he  sent  that  telegram 
at  *  American  vessels  having  armed  guards  are  safer  when  sailing 
dependent ly.'  He  conveyed  that  opinion  to  Admiral  Sims  for 
s  information,  but  he  gave  no  orders  against  the  convoy  and  did 
M  close  his  mind.  Our  Chief  of  Operations,  open-minded  and 
ady  to  chance  his  views  when  such  a  change  had  been  shown  ad- 
isnble,  was  happy  to  accept  the  result  of  the  successful  convoy 
vperiments  and  to  furnish  ships  that  made  possible  much  of  the 
m  ess  attendant  upon  the  adoption  of  the  system.  He  was  justi- 
ed  in  his  faith  in  the  good  results  of  the  armed  guard.  He  was 
i>titied  in  his  policy  adopted  from  the  first  of  convoying  every  ship 
arrying  American  troops.  He  was  Justified  in  furnishing  ships 
lien  convinced  that  the  convoy  should  be  added  to  the  other  meth- 
<1>  of  protecting  ships  from  the  submarine  and  the  amount  of  con- 
oy  work  done  by  the  American  forces  under  the  direction  of  the 
'hief  of  Naval  Operations,  compares  most  favorably  with  the  con- 
ov  work  of  any  one  of  the  Allies,  or  all  of  them  put  together  for 
hat  matter." 

That  is  the  statement  about  the  position  of  Admiral  Benson,  which 
.11  fair-minded  men  will  say  demonstrates  his  ability  and  capacity.  It 
vas  because  he  was  open-minded  to  suggestions  and  ready  to  adopt 
icw  plans  when  they  promised  greater  success  than  the  old  ones  that 
ie  made  the  administration  oi  the  Office  of  Operations  during  the 
Aorld  War  worthy  of  the  commendation  and  approval  it  has  received 
rom  Americans  and  allied  nations.  This  approval  has  been  par- 
K-ularly  worthy  of  mention  from  naval  officers  and  Army  officer  at 
ionic  and  abroad. 

The  question  whether  the  Chief  of  Operations  of  the  United  States 
\"avy  was  convinced  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  a  few  weeks  later  regarding 
\  debatable  question  concerning  which  it  took  practically  three 
rears  to  convince  the  British  Admiralty,  does  not  seem  a  serious  one 
when  we  consider  that  after  all  the  convoy  system  was  put  into  effect 
quite  as  rapidly  by  the  United  States  Navy  as  by  the  British  Navy. 
It  was  not  a  system  which  could  be  applied  instantlv,  and  it  was 
months  before  it  was  working  with  thorough  smoothness.  It  is, 
however,  for  the  purposes  of  vour  committee,  a  very  material  question 
whether  it  is  furnished  with  facts  or  fiction,  and  1  submit  that  nothing 
excuses  or  justifies  the  presentation  of  a  telegram,  no  matter  what  its 
contents,  "signed  Daniels,"  which  was  not  '  signed  Daniels." 

I  wish  to  have  the  copy  of  the  original  placed  in  the  record,  with 
Mr.  Carter's  signature,  snowing  that  this  telegram  had  my  name 
forged  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Are  you  going  to  leave  the  original 

with  us  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  original  belongs  in  the  files  of  the  British 
embassy.  At  that  time,  at  the  request  of  Admiral  Sims,  we  were 
sending  telegrams  of  importance  through  the  British  embassy  and  the 
Admiralty  in  London,  to  Sims.  That  is  a  part  of  their  files.  I  have 
here  a  photostat  copy  of  it,  and  1  will  leave  that  with  you. 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  that  a  photostat  copy  you  have  there,  for  the 
record  ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  leave  with  u 
also  the  original.  Will  you  keep  the  original  yourself,  so  that  we  ca: 
have  it,  if  necessary  '? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  come  now  to  the  matter  of  troop  transpnr 
tation. 

TROOP  TRANSPORTATION. 

SiuiK  warned  that  tiret  duty  of  our  destroyers  wan  to  protect  troojtuiitw.  Ord.  r*- 
destroyors  to  Queenstowii,  leaving  transport*  without  escort. 

Carryingto  Europe  and  bringing  home  the  2,000,000  troops  of  th*< 
American  Expeditionary  Force  has  been  justly  termed  "the  bigge-t 
transportation  job  in  history."  They  had  to  be  transported  3,00" 
miles  through  submarine-infested  seas,  facing  the  constant  menarv 
of  attack  by  an  unseen  foe,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  war-time  navigation 
Yet  not  one  American  troopship  was  sunk  on  the  way  to  France,  anr 
not  one  soldier  aboard  a  troopship  manned  by  the  United  States  Ntvy 
lost  his  life  through  enemy  action. 

That  achievement  had  never  been  equaled.  It  was  not  only  th> 
most  important,  but  the  most  successful  operation  of  the  war.  Tht 
Germans  never  believed  it  could  be  done.  When  they  broke  ail  their 
solemn  pledges  and  declared  ruthless  submarine  warfare,  sinking 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  vessels  without  warning,  they  realizr 
full  well  that  they  were  waging  war  against  the  United  States.  Bir 
the  Prussian  war  lords  and  general  stan  never  believed  America  could 
raise  and  train  an  army  of  millions,  and  Von  Tirpitz  and  his  crew 
assured  the  German  people  that,  even  if  such  an  army  was  created,  u 
could  never  be  transported  to  France.  The  sinking  of  transport* 
would  have  been  the  most  telling  blow  the  Germans  could  have  deaii 
the  Allies,  the  greatest  victory  of  their  submarine  warfare. 

That  they  failed  to  sink  a  single  loaded  United  States  troopehi; 
and  sank  only  three  ships  of  other  nationalites  carrying  America 
troops  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  intention  or  effort,  but  to  the  fact 
that  we  gave  our  troopships  such  efficient  protection  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  ,or  the  U-boats  to  sink  them. 

There  is  not  an  American  soldier,  not  a  mother  or  father  who  sent 
a  son  to  France,  who  is  not  grateful  to  the  Navy  for  throwing  around 
those  ships  every  safeguard  for  landing  safely  in  France  and  bringing 
home  every  soldier  intrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Navy  Department  from  the  moment  it  was  intrusted  with 
this  task  regarded  the  protection  and  successful  operation  of  the* 
troopships  as  its  highest  duty.  Regarding  human  life  as  more 
valuable  than  supplies,  I  did  not  share  the  view  of  Admiral  Sims  that 
the  escorting  of  cargo  ships  was  quite  as  important  as  the  protection 
of  vessels  carrving  troops.  In  the  medal  awards  hearing  before  this 
committee  Admiral  Sims  gave  you  some  idea  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  when  he  contended  that  even  if  the  Germans  had  sunk  soni* 
of  our  troopships  and  killed  15,000  or  20,000  troops  "they  would 
thereby  have  lost  the  war  because  the  war  depended  upon  getting: 
the  supplies  in."    Admiral  Sims  added: 

Twenty  thousand  troops  lost  there  would  not  have  been  any  more  serious  than  20,000 
lost  on  the  battle  front.  It  Hounds  a  little  heartless  to  say  eo,  but  from  the  military 
point  of  view  it  would  have  been  relatively  of  less  importance. 
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Adair al  3ensoc  requeota  that  70a  send  the 
following  MJ8t^a  in  ood«  to  Vice  Admiral  Sine* 


"Bo  additional  oorooact  of  troops  before  August. 
Information  of  sailing  of  Amy  supply  ships  will  be 
furnished  as  far  in  adranco  as  possible  and  actual  1 
Bailings,  orobable  dates  of  arrival  and  intended  route 
reported.    Tour  Arsgr  supply  ships  noc'fitting  out  to 
sail  in  about  ten  days. 

All  available  destroyers  totaling  32  have  sailed. 
110  foot  chaaors  are  to  be  sent  to  rranoe  as  fast  as 
possible  beclnning  in  August.    Twelve  fishing  vessels 
will  sail  for  ."ranee  in  August.    lo  other  oraft  available 
st  present  although  work  on  yachts  is  being  pushed  probably 
ready  by  July  15th. 

Hogardln;  convoy  I  consider  that  Aim r loan  vessels 
with  a  rued  guards  on  board  are  safer  when  sailing 
independently. 

Opnsv." 


3y  direction  of  Chief  of  Kaval  Operations. 


1T42H    (Tolawpaite  21 H.) 
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Think  of  it.  gentlemen,  relatively  of  less  importance  to  have  lost 
.<M)0  men  than  to  have  lost  some  cargo  ships  carrying  supplies. 
>onator  Pittmax.  Will  you  pardon  me,  just  a  minute,  there,  Mr. 
<Totarv.    The  other  day,  in  cross-examining  Admiral  Benson,  I 
nl  occasion  to  ask  the  admiral  if  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Imiral  Sims  in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  protecting 
oopships  and  cargo-carrying  ships.    I  referred  then  to  my  memory 
certain  testimony  of  Admiral  Sims.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  part 
the  testimony  that  I  had  in  mind  that  you  have  just  read,  although 
was  again  referred  to  before  this  committee  in  this  hearing.    I  just 
ill  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  testimony  was  put  in  the  record  at  that 
me  at  that  point.  Admiral  Sims's  written  testimony  was  put  in 
v  you  the  other  day,  at  your  suggestion,  covering  this  matter. 

Senator  Pittmax.  I  have  not  seen  what  was  put  in.  As  I  recall, 
was  to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  put  in  ? 

Senator  Potman.  No.;  it  has  not  been  put  in,  because  I  was  looking 
up,  and  intended  to  put  it  in,  which  I  will  do.    That  is  the  reason 

hat  I  call  attention  to  it  now.    What  I  will  do  is,  as  soon  as  I  gather 

t  together.  I  will  put  it  in  in  permanent  form. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  frank  expression  of  Admiral  Sims's  view 
hrows  light  on  some  of  his  actions  during  the  war  which,  at  the  time, 
vere  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  I  found  it  necessary,  soon  after 
roup  transportation  began,  to  remind  him  sharply  that  the  first  duty 
>f  American  destroyers  in  European  waters  was  to  protect  ships 
arrving  American  troops.  But  I  could  not  conceive  that  an  Amer- 
can  Admiral,  charged  with  such  high  responsibility,  could  regard 
supplies  as  of  more  value  than  human  life,  and  cargo  vessels  more 
mportant.  for  any  reason,  than  ships  carrying  American  troops. 

WARNED  THAT  PROTECTION  OF  TROOPSHIPS  WAS  PARAMOUNT  DUTY. 

Admiral  Sims's  course  regarding  the  protection  of  ships  carrying 
troops  caused  such  anxiety  in  the  department  that,  on  July  28,  1917, 
I  sent  him  the  following  cablegram: 

The  paramount  duty  of  the  destroyers  in  European  waters  is  principally  the  proper 
protection  of  transports  with  American  troops.  Be  certain  to  detail  an  adequate 
convoy  of  destroyers  and  in  making  the  detail  near  in  mind  that  everything  is  second- 
ary to  ha  sing  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  protection  to  American  troops. 

Josephus  Daniels. 

That  was  one  dispatch  I  did  write  with  my  own  hand,  and  it  meant 
exactly  what  it  said.  Admiral  Sims  in  his  testimony  has  tried  to 
disguise  its  character  by  a  smoke-screen  of  words,  preceding  it  and 
following  it,  and  by  the  statement  that  he  was  "completely  in  accord  " 
with  my  attitude  as  set  forth  in  that  cablegram.  But  the  fact  is  that 
that  dispatch  was  the  sharpest  reminder  that  I  could  send  him  without 
making  it  a  severe  reprimand. 

I  would  not  have  sent  that  peremptory  cablegram  if  it  had  not  been 
necessary.  The  protection  of  our  troops  transcended  every  other 
naval  duty.  The  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  intrusted  their  sons 
to  naval  protection  looked  to  the  Navy  to  safeguard  them  to  France. 
I  was  daily  in  close  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  responsible 
Army  officers,  as  were  also  Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of  Operations,  and 
Capt.  Pratt,  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations.    We  felt  deeply  our 
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responsibility.   Admiral  Sims's  course  in  regard  to  the  first  ronvc: 
and  his  later  dispatches,  like  that  of  July  14,  stating  that  it  was  4*  in 
possible"  for  him  to  "guarantee  safe  escort  protection  through  sub- 
marine  zone  for  troops,  troop  supplies,  ana  valuable  Govemmer  ^ 
cargoes" — you  observe,  gentlemen,  whenever  he  speaks  of  cargo**- 
he  speaks  of  "  valuable  cargoes"  and  "important  cargoes,"  and  wh^ri 
ever  he  speaks  of  troops  he  does  not  speak  of  the  value  of  human  life 
his  statement  that  it  was  "impossible"  for  him  to  "guarantee  saf- 
escort  protection  through  submarine  zone  for  troops,  troop  supplier 
and  valuable  Government  cargoes"  unless  various  conditions  wetv 
fulfilled,  caused  such  grave  anxiety  that;  to  remove  any  doubt  what 
ever  about  troopships  being  protected  and  insure  the  provision  r' 
destroyers  as  escorts,  I  sent  that  cablegram  to  Sims  warning  him  thv 
he  must  "be  certain  to  detail  an  adequate  convoy  of  destroyers 
and,  in  making  details,  must  "  bear  in  mind  that  everything  is  secon<: 
ary  to  having  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  protection  to  America: 
troops." 

TROOPSHIPS  LEFT  WITHOUT  DESTROYER  ESCORT. 

When  the  first  troops  reached  France,  Admiral  Sims  ordered  t. 
Queenstown  all  the  destroyers  that  escorted  the  convoy,  leaving  mr 
transports  without  returning  escort.  You  can  imagine  my  surpri*. 
when  I  received  the  following  cablegram  from  Admiral  Cleave 
commanding  the  convoy: 

Paris.  Jvly  /w 

Secretary  Navy, 

Washington: 

Destroyers  which  caine  with  convoy  to  Europe  have  received  orders  from  V: 
Admiral  Sims  to  proceed  immediately  to  Queenstown.  One  group  of  convoy  i.*  h-« 
ready  for  return  to  the  United  States.  The  departure  of  the  destroyers  leave." 
transports  without  protection.  Two  submarines  are  now  operating  on  the  entrant 
1  have  informed  Vice  Admiral  Sims  that  the  convoy  must  have  an  escort  of  destroyer- 
hut  his  order  was  repeated.  Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  it  unsafe  to  pern,;- 
the  transports  to  leave  the  ]>ort. 

I  am  holding  the  convoy  ships  here  until  further  orders  from  Secretary  of  Xa 
I  request  that  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  European  waters 
ordered  to  send  a  division  of  destroyers  to  escort  the  transports  through  danger  /.-.>::• 
so  that  my  orders  from  the  Secretary  may  be  carried  out.    The  French  (iovernn;*  :i 
can  not  give  sufficient  protection. 

Glkave> 

This  was  transmitted  through  the  naval  attache  at  Paris,  )>\ 
request  of  Admiral  Gleaves,  who  was  at  St.  Nazaire. 

Admiral  Gleaves  also  sent  another  message  from  St.  Nazaire.  a- 
follows: 

Three  transports  ready  to-day;  three  to-morrow.    The  remainder  except  \!u« 
will  he  ready  to  leave  hy  July  9,  1917,  but  1  have  no  destroyer  escort.    All  Amerv  m 
destroyers  were  ordered  to  Queenstown  by  Admiral  Sims.    French  can  not  give  a^- 
quate  protection.    Must  have  a  division  of  American  destroyers.    Upon  their  arms; 
transports  will  sail. 

SIMS    ORDERED    TO    FURNISH     ADEQUATE    DESTROYER  ESCORT. 

Upon  receipt  of  Admiral  Gleaves's  dispatches,  the  following  oruVr 
was  sent  to  Admiral  Sims: 

Navai.  Attache. 

American  Ewhansy,  Loivlon: 

(Old)  For  Vice  Admiral  Sims.  U  S.  S.  Mdvilh  .    <Xew>  When  informed  by  to* 
Admiral  Gleaves  of  date  of  sailing  of  troop  conv  oy  take  stcj*  to  furnish  it  with  adeu,i:j' 
destroyer  escort . 

Admiral  Benson 
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>Hine  time  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  Admiral 

•avos : 

I  vi.  Attache. 
American  Embassy,  London: 

1  >1<1  i  For  Rear  Admiral  <  J  leaves*  via  Vice  Admiral  Simp.  I".  S.  S.  Melville.  (New 
ke  all  preparation.*  for  fulling  of  convoy  at  earliest  date.    Inform  Admiral  Sims  of 
j**»*mI  date  of  sailinc  an«l  request  dest  rover  escort.    Expedite  date  of  sailing  of 
ivoy  170fM 

Admiral  Benson. 

At  that  time,  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  getting  of  the 
>o|>  ships  back  quickly  was  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  so 
Imiral  Benson  says  "expedite  date  of  sailing  of  convoy." 

ORDERED    DESTROYERS    TO    QUEEN  STOWN    OR  PORTSMOUTH. 

Admiral  Sims  had  peremptorily  ordered  all  the  escorting  destroy- 
s  to  Queens  town  or  Portsmouth  for  use  with  merchant  shipping, 
fusing  to  allow  Admiral  (Heaves  to  retain  them  for  outgoing  escort 

our  troopships.    Following  is  a  copy  of  Sims  s  order: 

22361. 

Marine  Paris  a  commandant  marine  Saint- Nazaire.  pour  Admiral  (ileaves. 
Imiral  Sims. 

Commandant  Force  Xavale      S.  European: 
<  nation 

Vital  shipping  is  being  lost  through  delay  in  return  of  destroyers  to  their  operating 
eas.    They  must  be  dispatched  immediately  and  not  held  for  outgoing  escort. 

Ships  of  convoy  should  be  escorted  clear  of  coast  by  French  vessels  and  thence 
isperse  and  proceed  independently.  Wilkes  proceed  immediately  Portsmouth; 
iher  destroyers  to  Queenstown.    Fin  de  citation. 

i  ertitie  conforme. 

Saint- Nazaire.  le  3  Juillet  1917. 

Le  capitaine  de  vaiaseau.  commandant  de  la  marine,  V.  Cully. 

LEAVES  SO  SURPRISED  HE  DOUBTED  AUTHENTICITY  OF  SIMS  S  ORDER. 

Admiral  Gleaves  was  so  surprised  by  Sims's  first  order  to  this 
ffect,  which  was  transmitted  to  St.  Nazaire  by  telephone,  that  he 
loubted  its  authenticity.  He  sent  a  radio  message  to  Admiral  Sims 
n  cipher  requesting  that  the  message  be  confirmed  in  code,  and, 
urther.  telephoned  to  Lieut.  Commander  Sayles,  attache  in  Paris, 
vquesting  lum  to  trace  the  message  from  Paris.  Admiral  Sims  was 
nformed  that  all  our  ships  must  have  des trover  escort.  But  his 
3rder  was  reiterated,  and  the  destroyers  left  tor  Queenstown  and 
Portsmouth. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  Admiral  Gleaves's  memorandum  regarding 
this  order: 

St.  Xazaikk,  PranCX,  July  J,  1M7. 

Memorandum  for  senior  officer  present. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Vice  Admiral  Sims.  In 
\>*  of  the  fact  that  this  communication  came  by  telephone,  the  convoy  commander 
19  of  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  regarding  its  authenticity. 

Admiral  Sims  donne  1'erdre  de  renvoyer  immediatement  le  destroyer  Wilkes  a 
Portsmouth.  Ia*  lui  singnaler  au  besoin  par  T.  S.  F.  Kn  outre,  less  destroyers 
Amerieains  ne  doivent  plus  etre  imployes  aux  escortes.  lis  doivent  tens  etre  ren- 
v.- yes  immediateraent  a  Queenstown. 

•  ertitie  conforme." 

The  following  action  has  been  taken:  A  radio  has  been  sent  to  Vice  Admiral  Sims 
in  <  inher  requesting  that  the  above  message  be  confirmed  in  code.  Further,  the 
naval  attache  in  Paris.  Lieut.  Commander  Sayles.  has  l>een  communicated  with  by 
l<>tie-distance  phone  and  requested  to  trace  this  message  from  Paris. 

If  this  message  is  repeated  or  verified,  you  will  immediately  comply  with  the  req  uire- 
ments  contained  therein  and  direct  all  destroyers  to  proceed  immediately. 
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You  will  then  cable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  via  nav^ 
attache*  Paris,  as  follows: 

Destroyers  which  accompanied  convoy  to  Europe  have  been  ordered  by  V 
Admiral  Sims  to  proceed  immediately  to  Queenstown.  Convov  groups  are  now 
assembled  for  return  passage  to  United  States.  Departure  of  destroyers  leave*  trta 
)rts  without  adequate  protection.  Two  submarines  now  operating  off  port  entrm&  ■> 
nder  circumstances  consider  it  unsafe  to  dispatch  transports  from  this  port,  and  r.J 
hold  all  vessels  of  convoy  here  until  instructions  are  received  from  Naw  Departm*^ 
Request  commander  United  States  naval  forces  in  European  waters  fee  directed  t; 
send  division  destroyers  to  furnish  escort  to  transports  through  danger  zone,  in  ore- 
that  department  order  to  this  effect  may  be  complied  with.  French  can  not  pro>-g 
proper  protection. 

Lieut.  Perkins,  force  engineer  in  the  Seattle,  has  full  cognizance  of  the  situation 

Albert  Glbavkn. 

Rear  Admiral  United  States  Navy,  Commander  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Flett. 

Commander  U.  S.  Convoy  Operation*  in  the  Atlantic 

(Commander  of  United  States  forces  was  informed  that  everything 
must  have  destroyer  escort.    His  order  was  reiterated. 

O LEAVES  ALSO  APPEALED  DIRECT  TO  SIMS. 

Gleaves  then  appealed  direct  to  Sims,  as  well  as  to  the  Nan 
Department.  Following  is  a  copy  of  that  message  and  notation 
from  the  files  of  Sims's  headquarters  in  London : 

Received:  July  5,  1917. 

Message  from  Admiral  Gleaves  to  Admiral  Sims  of  this  present  date. 

Eight  transports  and  two  cruisers  ready  to  sail,  and  can  not  for  lack  of  safe  e&vr 
French  can  only  provide  two  or  three  slow'  torpedo  boats.  This  is  entirely  inadequate 
Navy  Department  has  cabled  for  quick  return  of  transports.  Request  five  destroys 
be  sent  immediately  for  this  duty.  Allen  went  to  sea  with  first  group  and  was  orders 
to  return  to  St.  Nazaire  before  your  order  was  received.  Please  acknowledge  mi 
inform  me  probable  date  of  arrival  of  destroyers. 

G  LEAVE* 

Note  by  Lieut.  Commander  Babcock:  The  above  message  was  received  by  me  from 
naval  attache^  Paris,  over  French  telephone.  The  naval  attache"  told  me  also  thii 
total  French  force  at  St.  Nazaire  consisted  of  three  torpedo  boats,  speed  under  1; 
knots,  and  one  British  sloop  under  French  flag,  and  two  French  sloops,  and  that  the 
services  of  these  ships  for  escort  duty  of  our  transports  involved  abandonment  of  eswi 
duty  for  French  trade  coming  into  St.  Nazaire. 

Admiral  Gleaves's  report  shows  that  the  first  group  had  already 
sailed,  accompanied  by  three  destroyers,  July  2,  before  Sims'; 
message  was  received  ordering  them  to  proceed  immediately  t<i 
Queenstown.  The  second  group  of  five  transports  sailed  July  5 
with  an  escort  of  only  three  French  patrol  vessels.  On  Julv  8  fw 
destroyers  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire,  and  these  escorted  the  thin}  group, 
which  sailed  July  9,  and  the  fourth,  which  sailed  July  14. 

sims's  allegation  in  relation  to  first  troop  convoy. 

Admiral  Sims  devoted  several  thousand  words  to  a  tirade  in  regard 
to  this  first  convoy,  but  did  he  tell  you  about  his  ordering  the  de- 
stroyers to  Queenstown  and  leaving  our  troopships  at  St.  Nazaire 
without  escort  ? 

This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  while  in  his  letter  of  January  7. 
Admiral  Sims  did  not  mention  troop  transportation  or  any  alleged 
errors  of  the  department  in  connection  therewith,  in  his  testimony 
before  your  committee  he  tried  to  produce  the  impression  that  tin* 
department's  arrangements  endangered  this  convoy  and  that  it  wa* 
only  by  good  luck  that  it  arrived  safely. 
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Sinis  makes  much  of  alleged  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in 
-T«ird  to  that  convoy.  If  there  was  confusion  and  misunderstanding, 
was  on  his  side  of  the  water,  not  on  this.  There  never  was  a 
nvoy  for  whose  protection  more  complete  arrangements  were 
a<ie.  Four  cruisers,  3  naval  transports,  13  destroyers,  2  converted 
lohts  and  2  fuel  ships  were  assigned  as  escorts  to  proceed  with  the 
ansports  from  New  York  clear  across  the  Atlantic.  To  make 
surance  doubly  sure,  we  also  ordered  Admiral  Sims  to  furnish  one 
vision  of  destroyers  to  escort  each  group  through  the  suhmarine 
>ne.  The  one  criticism  made  hv  Capt.  Pratt,  in  his  testimony, 
as  that  this  was  ''uneconomical':  that  is,  that  we  provided  more 
»cort  protection  than  was  reallv  necessary.  Our  policy  was  to  he 
►rtain  to  protect  the  troops.  It  was  hetter  to  provide  too  much 
•cort  than  not  enough.  Tne  policy  and  purpose  of  the  department 
as  to  absolutely  protect  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  at  all  pains, 
t  all  costs.  The  lives  of  American  soldiers  were  dearer  to  us  than 
ny  and  everything  else. 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  SENT  TO  SIMS. 

Admiral  Sims's  instructions  regarding  the  first  convoy  were  as 
lear  as  words  could  make  them.  Read  the  dispatch  I  sent  him 
une  4,  1917.  which  he  says  he  received  June  6: 

From:  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 
Very  confidential. 

A  convoy  of  American  troops  to  France  will  sail  about  the  9th  of  this  month.  It  is 
ow  contemplated  to  despatch  four  convoys,  in  groups  of  three  or  four  transports, 
.nder  separate  escort.  The  first  three  groups  have  troops,  and  sail  at  about  six  nours 
nterval.  The  first  groups  are  of  faster  speed.  The  fourth  group,  bearing  animals, 
•  ill  sail  last,  and  may  be  delayed.  All  of  the  groups  sail  for  a  meeting  place  at  sea, 
he  location  of  whicn  you  will  be  informed  of  later.  The  meeting  place  will  be 
eached.  bv  the  first  group,  about  one  week  after  sailing.  The  third  and  fourth 
roups  in  about  nine  days.  I  will  advise  you  later  of  the  dates  and  hour  of  sailing, 
ind  of  arrival  at  the  meeting  place. 

I  hereby  instruct  you  to  furnish  escorts,  to  consist  of  one  division  of  destroyers  for 
•ach  convoy  group,  from  the  point  of  meeting  to  the  port  of  debarkation.  When 
his  escort  duty  is  finished  those  detailed  to  this  service  will  be  returned  to  their 
present  service.  Rear  Admiral  Gleaves  will  accompany  the  first  group,  in  Seattle, 
ind  will  have  command  of  all  operations  of  convoy. 

Daniels,  Secretory  of  Navy. 

Note  this  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph: 

I  hereby  instruct  you  to  furnish  escorts,  to  consist  of  one  division  of  destroyers  for 
rach  escort  group,  from  the  pointy  of  meeting  to  the  port  of  debarkation. 

Could  words  be  plainer?  How  could  he  possibly  have  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  to  furnish  escorts  for  all  groups  ! 

SIMS  BEGAN  TO  RAISE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ESCORT. 

Instead  of  earning  out  his  orders,  and  looking  alter  the  escort 
of  these  troopships,  Sims  began  to  muddle  up  the  situation  and 
question  whether  we  should  use  our  own  destroyers  to  protect  our 
own  troopships,  sending  me  the  following  dispatch: 

Sent:  June  8,  1917. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Operations). 
Through:  State  Department. 

Eleven.  Escort  and  convoy  dutv  within  danger  zones  is  performed  in  accordance 
with  experience,  and  each  case  is  dependent  upon  disposition  of  allied  forces  at  time, 
and  latest  information  concerning  enemy  activities.  Generally  speaking  duty  is 
carried  out  in  relays,  ships  escorting  only  in  their  assigned  areas,  and  passing  on  the 
convoy  to  ships  of  next  area  on  the  route  of  the  convoy     A<  our  <lestroyers  generally 
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operate  farthest  to  westward,  we  participate  in  majority  of  escort  duty.    Id  vi«-« 
above,  suggest  that,  in  future,  the  number  and  nationality  of  ships  to  be  deuil-; 
for  escort  duty,  be  not  specifically  ordered  by  the  department,  but  be  determir. 
here,  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  allied  forces,  and  circumstances,  at  the  tir> 
of  arrival  at  appointed  rendezvous.    Such  a  course  will  not  only  facilitate  coti\  - 
duty,  but  also  other  militarv  operations  of  submarine  campaign. 

Sim*. 

ORDERED  TO  USE  OCR  OWN   DESTROYED S. 

This  dispatch  of  Sims  surprised  me.    I  did  not  see  whv  he 
raising  questions  about  subsequent  convoys  and  things  in  the  futur- 
when  the  job  in  hand,  his  job  and  our  job,  was  to  get  these,  troo^ 
across  safely.    1  immediately  sent  him  the  following  cablegram: 

Junk  10,  1917. 

To:  Alusna,  I^ondon. 

Department  considers  it  essential,  on  account  of  the  present  sensitive  public  opini  -. 
that  the  escort  orders  for  the  first  convoy,  already  issued,  be  executed  by  our  o*r. 
destroyers.  The  soundness  of  your  recommendations  are  recognized  by  tne  depart- 
ment. For  subsequent  convoys,  not  more  than  three  transports  in  one  group,  wiii 
escort  of  not  less  than  one  cruiser  and  three  destroyers  per  group,  is  the  present  poli'- 
of  the  department.  Please  write  giving  outline  plan  for  handling  the  European  end  k 
the  escort  duty  for  further  convoys,  and  mention  the  numbers  and  types  of  vesse* 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  escort  eacrl  group  of  transports,  throughout  eacli  section  of  tb 
danger  zone.  21009. 

Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Xaty. 

Just  before  the  first  groups  sailed  (they  departed  from  New  York 
June  14)  the  following  dispatch  from  Sims  was  received: 

Sent:  June  12,  1917. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Twenty-one.  21009.  Letter  follows  next  mail.  Necessary  for  safety  that,  for  future 
troop  convoys,  rendezvous  and  routes  be  designated  and  controlled  from  here,  baww 
upon  latest  information  euerav  activity.  Initial  orders,  on  sailing,  should  be  subject 
to  change  by  radio,  after  sailing.  Troop  ships  should  zigzag  together,  two  to  loir 
point  changes,  irregularly.  Destroyers  should  zigzag  independently,  avoiding 
regularity  ofposition  in  reference  to  convoy.  In  accordance  witn  Hritish  experience 
when  escorting  cruiser  enters  dangerous  submarine  zone  she  is  of  practically  no  pr- 
tection  to  convoy,  and  virtually  becomes  one  of  convoy. 

It  is  necessary  in  danger  zone  that  radio  bo  not  used,  except  for  most  important 
messages.  Evidence  indicates  that  radio  direction  finders  have  been  able  to  locau 
large  forces  of  radio  work  of  distinctive  nature.  While  in  zone,  experience  indicate 
that  convoy  commander  should  leave  maximum  initiative  and  freedom  of  movement 
to  senior  destroyer  commander,  in  view  of  his  recent  experience,  and  later  knowledge 
of  enemy  methods.  Enemy  submarines  do  not  have  beam  tubes.  Lino  column  (liu? 
word  should  probably  have  been  "division")  recommend ed,  with  force  concentrated 
as  much  as  consistent  with  zigzagging,  this  to  reduce,  visibility  of  the  force  and  facili- 
tate offensive  operations  of  destroyers.  It  is  now  practice  here  to  furnish  escort  of  one 
destroyer  for  single  troop  transport,  three  for  two  transports,  four  for  three  or  four 
transports,  and  one  destroyer  per  transport  when  number  is  greater  than  four. 

Sims. 

GLEAVES    II All    GIVEN    PI  LL    INSTRCCTIONS    COVERING    EVERY    <  ON 

TINOENCY. 

If  Sims  had  any  suggestions  as  to  what  the  transports  should  d<> 
on  the  way  across,  why  did  he  not  send  it  before  ?  His  first  dispatch 
of  June  S  did  not  outline  any  measure  of  procedure.  But  Admiral 
Gleuves,  who  was  in  personal  command  of  the  first  grouo,  had  evolve*! 
a  doctrine  of  conduct  and  given  instructions  to  his  officers  and  crews 
that  covered  erery  contingency,  including  what  they  were  to  do  in 
case  of  submarine  attach.    That  doctrine,  briefly  stated,  was: 

I.  The  use  of  maximum  s  >eed  through  the  danger  zone. 
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Trained  lookout  watches,  made  effective  by  an  efficient  system 
communication  between  officers  of  the  deck  and  fire-control  watch. 
:  Continuous,  alert  gun  watches  in  <juick  communication  with 
»kouts  through  tlie  tire-control  officer. 

4.  Constant  zigzagging. 

5.  Minimum  use  of  radio;  reduction  of  smoke  to  a  minimum; 
rkening  of  ships  at  night;  throwing  nothing  overboard  lest  it 
mt  tin*  trail. 

6.  A  trained  officer  always  alert  and  ready  to  use  the  helm  to  avoid 
rpedoes. 

7.  Specially  prearranged  day  and  night  signals  between  ships  on 
anner  of  maneuvering  when  submarines  were  sighted. 

v.  I  "so  of  depth  bombs  by  all  transports  and  escorts. 
17  there  was  any  panic  or  confusion  regarding  those  transports,  it 
i>  not  on  this  side  of  the  water,  or  in  the  convoy.  The  transports 
ulcr  G^eaves's  command  were  sailing  without  confusion,  each  officer 
lowing  just  what  he  was  to  do.  But  Sims  was  bombarding  the 
•part men t  with  cablegrams. 

SIMS   DEMANDED  HE   BE   INFORMED   MONTHS  AHEAD. 

<  >n  the  very  day  the  troopships  sailed,  June  14,  Sims  sent  a  loir: 
blrgrain  in  which  he  said; 

There  are  not  now  sufficient  vessels  available  for  escort  duty,  to  insure  safety  of 
vital  supplies  

Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  "vital  supplies;"  sup- 
ies.  always  supplies,  supplies;  never  life;  never  human  life 

4  also  prospective  movements  of  our  troops  and  their  supplies. 

It  is  ''our  troops";  not  "vital  troops,"  but  "vital  supplies." 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  would  "vital  troops"  mean,  Mr.  Secre- 

i  ry  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  Vital  is  life — essential.    In  other  words,  he 
ut  supplies  as  more  essential  than  he  did  troops. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course  all  troops  are  vital,  are  they  not  ? 
Secretary  Daniels  (continuing  reading); 

As  our  troops  and  their  supplies  will  approach  European  coast  outside  of  zones 
fed  bv  shipping  and  shipping  convoys,  it  is  mandatory  that  information  be  given 
nmediately  as  to  the  probable  numbers,  and  times  of  sailing,  of  all  army  shipping  in 
ext  three  months,  as  on  this  depends  the  program  of  merchant  ship  convoys,  which 
mst  be  arranged  some  time  ahead.  The  approach  of  our  first  army  convoys  will 
•nously  embarrass  the  shipping  situation,  as  it  will  require  all  destroyers  based  on 
u<«enstowu.  thus  necessitating  entire  suspension  of  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  that 
^•a  I  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing  the  de- 
er  and  other  patrol  forces  here  with  utmost  dispatch. 

I  rjrently  request  answer  in  next  24  hours,  if  possible,  as  to  prospective  movements 
t  all  Army  shipping  in  next  two  or  three  months.  This  information  is  of  vital  im- 
ortance.  Also  request  information  as  to  probable  additions  to  antisubmarine  forces 
me  waters.  The  Admiralty  informs  me  tliat  present  prospect  is  that  if  oil  supplies 
pri >u-i  Ntl  !. h..1  supplies  ran  not  l><\  I  again  urgently  recommend  that  all  destroyers 
hat  can  be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  be  sent  at  once. 

Note  that  in  this  dispatch  Sims  demanded  that  we  inform  him 
in  the  next  24  hours"  as  to  movements  of  all  Army  shipping  4<in 
he  next  two  or  three  months."  Neither  the  Army  or  the  Xavv 
mew  or  could  know,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  troops  or 
upplies  could  he  sent  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Both  Army 
md  Xavv  were  using  every  possible  facility,  to  pet  troops  '  A  sup- 
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plies  to  Europe.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  transports  of  our 
the  Army  was  sending  troops  on  passenger  steamers,  when  spa. 
could  be  secured.  Supplies  were  being  shipped  on  cargo  vessel-  .1 
space  was  available.  Vet  this  information,  some  of  which  cnu 
not  be  determined  until  just  before  sailing,  Sims  demanded 
months  in  advance.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  many  unreason*!.! 
and  impossible  demands. 

Notified  of  sailings  and  rendezvous. 

Immediately  after  the  sailing  of  the  first  three  groups  the  foil  * 
ing  dispatch  was  sent  Admiral  Sims: 

To:  Vice  Admiral  Sims. 
No.  20. 

The  convoys  are  arranged  in  groups. 

Three  grotiiw  sailed  June  15  from  New  York. 

Group  1  will  arrive  ft  a.  m.  June  23  at  first  rendezvous  lat.  48°  55',  long.  24°  20' 
Group  2  will  arrive  4  p.  m.  Juno  23  at  first  rendezvous  lat.  48°  IC,  long.  25°  10/ 
Group  3  will  arrive  6  a.  m.  June  25  at  first  rendezvous  lat.  4fi°  45',  long.  23°  65' 
The  French  Admiralty  will  designate  second  rendezvous  and  forward  sam* 

escorts  via  United  States  destroyers  sent  by  you  to  first  rendezvous. 
Group  escort  flagships: 
Group  1,  U.  S.  8.  StattU. 
Group  2,  U.  S.  S.  Birmingham. 
Group  3,  U.  S.  S.  Charleston. 

,  The  sailing  date  for  group  4  will  he  communicated  later. 
This  information  must  he  sent  most  confidentially  and  immediately  to  naval  att*  b 

Paris. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  message  for  Vice  Admiral  Sims. 
On  June  18  Sims  sent  the  following  cable: 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

No.  20  acknowledged.  Please  direct  convoys  to  proceed  from  first  rendezvous  : 
course  east,  in  absence  of  other  instructions  and  until  escort  joins.  They  should  i> 
600-meter  wave  length,  and  will  receive  instructions  concerning  rendezvous  or  enen  , 
from  Queenstown  via  Valencia,  call  sign  G.  <\  K.,  or  via  our  destroyers.  Us?  sir  <<m 
cypher. 

Sims. 

When  the  fourth  group  sailed  June  17  the  following  dispatch  ws 
sent: 

To:  Alusna. 

For:  Vice  Admiral  Sims. 
No.  21. 

Convoy  group  No.  4,  U.  S.  S.  Hancock,  flagship,  willed  June  17.    Will  arrive  at  pt 
dezvous,  with  U.  S.  destroyere,  latitude  47°  40/  north,  longitude  23°  0C  west,  at  6a  ci 
June  28.    Communicate  this  in  most  confidential  manner  to  naval  attache, 
14018. 

Sims  says  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  to  furnish  esron 
for  this  group,  though  he  had  been  cabled  positively  to  furnish  escort* 
for  all  groups.  He  cabled  asking  for  this  information,  and  on  Juiw 
21  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  in  reply: 

To:  Alusna. 

From:  Secretary  of  Navy. 
For:  Vice  Admiral  Sims  28. 

Your  120.  You  are  to  supply  destroyer  escort  for  Army  convoy  groups  1 ,  2;  3,  and ! 
Please  inform  the  naval  attache  at  Paris.  19021. 

SIMS  AT  ADMIRALTY  HOUSE  AT  QUEENSTOWN. 

As  you  will  see,  there  was  no  confusion  or  inconsistency  in  the 
dispatches  and  orders  from  the  Navy  Department.    They  aTe 
perfectly  clear  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Sims  could  have  misunderstood 
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em.  If  there  was  any  mix  up  or  confusion,  it  was  on  the  part  of 
ms  and  the  officers  in  London  and  Paris,  for  this  is  the  first  I  ever 
•axil  of  it. 

Where  was  Sims  during  this  period  when  our  troops  were  going 
ross  the  water  (  Not  at  his  headquarters  in  London;  not  in  Paris  or 
.  Xazaire.  He  was  at  Queenstown  for  a  week  occupying  Admiralty 
ouse,  and  acting  in  place  of  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  under  whose 
mmand  our  destroyers  operated,  who  was  taking  the  first  vacation 
•  had  enjoyed  since  the  war  began.  Admiral  Sims  had  sent  me  the 
llowing  dispatch  on  June  14,  which  I  received  after  the  troop  convoy 
id  sailed : 

uT   June  14,  1917. 

».  Secretary  of  th»*  Nuvy  (Operation?) 
innitfh:  Admiralty. 

Twent  v -seven:  Arrive  Queenstown  loth,  act  in  place  of  vice  admiral,  commanding 
iring  his  absence  about  17th  to  J4th.  Request  all  cables  for  me  be  sent  in  British 
»U-  to  Admiralty,  London. 

Sims. 

1  did  not  want  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  or  the  enjoyment  of  a 
eek's  command  at  Queenstown,  the  only  time  during  the  war  when 
e  exercised  direct  command  over  any  of  our  vessels.  1  supposed 
mt  he  had.  of  course,  before  leaving  London,  made  arrangements 
Tat  would  prevent  any  confusion  in  dispatches  or  delay  in  handling 
nd  acting  upon  them.  His  testimony  before  this  committee  is  the 
rst  time  I  ever  heard  that  there  was  any  confusion  in  regard  to  this 
rst  convoy. 

0  DANGER   OF   SUBMARINES,   SAID   SIMS — CONVOY    ATTACKED  THAT 

NIGHT. 

While  our  first  eonvov  of  troops  was  on  its  way  to  France,  informa- 
ion  we  had  received  led  us  to  fear  that  enemy  submarines  were 
urking  in  its  path  and  might  attack.  Though  we  had  no  informa- 
ion  definite  enough  to  confirm  our  suspicion,  1  sent  the  following 
ablegram  to  Admiral  Sims  on  June  JO,  1917: 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  here  that  enemv  submarines  are  being  withdrawn 
nun  the  Mediterranean  to  be  used  to  oppose  the  landing  of  United  States  troops  in 
'umpe. 

Admiral  Sims  replied  in  a  cablegram  dated  June  22,  1917: 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  enemy  submarine  movement  aimed  at  American 
n«»p  convoys.    Losses  in  Mediterranean  are  increasing. 

The  very  night  Admiral  Sims  sent  that  dispatch  the  first  group  of 
the  convoy  was  attacked,  according  to  the  report  of  Admiral  Gleaves, 
*ho  was  in  personal  command  of  the  expedition. 

Sims's  various  attempts,  in  the  medal  awards  hearings  and  else- 
where, to  discredit  the  submarine  attacks  reported  by  Admiral 

1  loaves  and  the  other  officers,  are  of  a  piece  with  his  attempts  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  entire  conduct  of  this  first  expedition. 

Admiral  Sims  said  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  at  the 
Hearing  on  January  17,  1920,  that  the  first  troop  convoy  was  not 
attacked  by  submarines,  and  that  there  was  not  a  submarine  within 
500  miles  of  the  place  where  the  attacks  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
I  quote  the  following  from  the  record  of  that  hearing: 

You  doubtless  all  remember  having  read  in  the  press  the  famous  battle  which  was 
•eported  on  the  4th  of  July.  That  was  an  attack  said  to  hAve  been  made  by  a  whole 
nt  <>f  submarines  against  the  first  troop  transports  that 
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The  French  Admiralty  and  the  British  Admiralty  got  out  charts  nearly 
showing  where  all  the  submarines  were,  and  the  chart  that  corresponds  U 
that  our  first  troop  transports  went  over  shows  that  there  was  no  submari 
300  miles  of  that  position,  and  that  has  been  officially  reported  in  a  report 
these  maps,  etc.,  that  I  sent  to  the  Navy  Department. 

ATTACKS  F1R8T  REPORTED  BY  SIMS  HIMSELF. 

That  the  first  convoy  was  attacked  by  submarines  was  r< 
without  qualification,  by  Admiral  Sims  himself,  who  sent  the 
ing  urgent  cablegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  June  3< 

First  group  attacked  by  submarines,  longitude  25  degrees  30,  before  arrivi 
rendezvous.  Second  group  attacked  longitude  8.  Strongly  believe  that  e 
tained  information  regarding  movements  of  destroyers  and  also  movement 
convoys  by  intercepting  and  deciphering  dispatches  sent  me  in  naval  attao) 

On  the  next  day,  July  1,  1917,  Sims  sent  another  dispatch  ii 
he  said  : 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  enemy  knew  positions  of  the  first  rendez 
accordingly  sent  a  submarine  to  intercept  before  juncture  with  destroyers. 

Admiral  Sims,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  dispatches,  not  onlt 
the  unqualified  statement  that  the  convoy  had  been  attack- 
also  stated  that  it  was  practically  certain  that  the  German 
the  positions  of  the  first  rendezvous  and  sent  submarines  to  in 
the  convoy.  If  we  could  not  believe  what  Sims  so  positively 
in  these  dispatches,  what  could  we  believe  ? 

Admiral  Sims,  in  his  attempt  to  discredit  our  transport  for 
its  commander,  would  have  your  committee  believe  that  the 
ments  he  made  on  June  30  and  July  1,  1917,  were  not  to  b< 
upon.  We  believe  the  statements  he  made  then  were  true,  a 
statements  he  made  later  and  repeated  before  your  commit 
January  17,  1920.  were,  to  use  a  mild  term,  incorrect.  The 
made  by  Admiral  Gleaves  and  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
convoy  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  entire  encounter. 

FRENCH  REPORTS  AND  SINKINGS  SHOWED  SUBMARINE  WAS  IN 

VICINITY. 

Admiral  Sims  told  this  committee  that  the  British  and  J 
charts  of  that  time  show  no  submarine  was  within  300  miles 
point  where  the  first  attack  occurred. 

Admiral  Gleaves  said  in  his  report,  made  just  after  the  first  c 
arrived: 

8.  When  I  was  iu  Paris,  I  was  shown,  by  the  United  States  naval  attache 
fidential  official  bulletin  of  information  issued  by  the  General  Staff,  dated 
which  contained  the  following: 

"Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  was  bombarded  at  9  a.  m.,  July  4.  This  is  undoi 
the  submarine  which  attacked  the  Fern  Leaf,  on  June  25,  400  miles  north  of  the 
and  sank  the  Baujuda  and  Syria  on  the  29th  of  June  100  miles  from  Terceira  (j 
This  submarine  was  ordered  to  watch  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores,  at  luch  a  d 
as  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  American  convoy  would  pass  from  the  Azores.' 

Admiral  Gleaves  continues: 

9.  It  appears  from  the  French  report  just  quoted  above,  and  from  the  locatio; 
attack  that  enemy  submarines  had  been  notified  of  our  approach  and  were  pi 
scouting  across  our  route.    It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  trailed  us  all 
June  22  as  our  speed  was  well  within  their  limits  of  surface  speed,  and  they  coui 
easily  trailed  our  smoke  under  the  weather  conditions  without  being  seen;  their 
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s<x>re  hit*  was  prohably  due  to  the  attack  beinp  precipitated  by  the  fortuitous  cir- 
mstancea  of  the  Seattle's  helm  jamming  and  the  sounding  of  Her  whistle,  leading 
eniy  to  suppose  he  had  been  discovered. 

TRACED  COURSE  OF  SUBMARINE  TO  AZORES. 

Admiral  Gleaves'  report  of  July  12.  1917,  subject:  Attacks  on 
nvov  by  submarines  on  the  nights  of  June  22.  June  26,  and  June  2S, 
»17,  states  (par.  1) : 

About  10.15  p.  m.,  June  22,  the  first  group  of  the  expeditionary  forces,  of  which  the 
attU  was  the  leader,  encountered  enemy's  submarines  in  latitude  28°  W  north, 
a>ritude  26°  5CK  west. 

This  position  is  500  miles  north  of  the  Azores.  The  French  official 
port  stated  that,  on  June  25,  three  days  after  the  attack  on  the 
nited  States  convoy,  the  Fern  Leal  was  attacked  400  miles  north  of 
zores,  only  100  miles  from  the  place  where  the  convoy  was  attacked, 
n  June  29.  four  days  later,  the  Benguela  and  Syria  were  sunk  by 
submarine  100  miles  north  of  Tercelra.  Azores.  On  July  4  Ponta 
elgada  was  bombarded  by  a  German  U-boat  which  shelled  the  town 
ntfl  it  was  driven  off  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Orion,  which  was  in  port  at 
ie  time.  Hundreds  of  people  in  Ponta  Delgada  saw  the  submarine 
;  it  was  on  the  surface  in  plain  sight,  and  the  bombardment  took 
lace  at  9  a.  m..  in  broad  daylight.  The  submarine,  from  its  posi- 
on.  could  not  see  the  Orion,  and  when  the  United  States  ship  opened 
re.  the  U-boat  quickly  submerged.  The  French  official  report,  as 
uoted  by  Admiral  Gleaves,  said : 

This  submarine  was  ordered  to  watch  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores,  at  such  a  distance 
•  it  wsu»  supposed  the  enemy  American  convoy  would  pass  from  the  Azores. 

We  had  no  reason  then  and  have  no  reason  now,  to  doubt  Admiral 
ims's  own  positive  statements,  made  at  the  time,  t^iat  the  convoy  was 
t tacked:  the  reports  of  Admiral  Gleaves,  and  the  official  report  of 
no  French  General  Staff  to  the  same  effect.  This  is  not  the  first  or 
nly  instance  in  which  Admiral  Sims  has  stated  before  this  committee 
hat  statements  made  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  department 
uring  the  war  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  another  instance,  you 
ccall.  being  recounted  in  paragraph  76  of  his  letter  of  January  7. 

I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the  record  the  report  of  Admiral  Gleaves  in 
egard  to  the  attacks  on  the  first  convoy,  as  well  as  his  general  report 
■f  the  entire  convoy  which  are  submitted  herewith,  in  which  he  gives 
n  detail  the  evidence  of  all  the  officers  and  men  on  ships  that  saw 
ubmarines.  and  tells  about  their  attacks. 

The  reports  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record 
s  follows: 

Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 

1*.  8.  S.  ''Seattle.''  Fi.aoship, 

Jum  J4.  1917. 

><«m:  Commander  destroyer  force,  commandor  United  State?  convoy  operations  in 

the  Atlantic. 
'•>.  <  ommander  in  chief.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

i;:b;eot    Report  of  convoy  of  first  United  States  Expeditionary  Force  to  France, 
ix-l'isures:  2  (Specimen  orders  for  convov  ijroup);  (copy  of"  letter  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Sibert,  U.  S.  A.). 

1  1  have  to  report  that  the  orders  contained  in  the  department's  set -ret  order  of 
une  1:1.  1!H7.  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  first  United  States  Expeditionary 
■'••r<  e  has  been  i-ufcly  disembarked  in  France.  Con  vox  operations  were  conducted 
r:  accordance  with  the  President's  order  ''Naval  convoy  of  military  expeditions''  of 
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May  27.  1017.    All  vessels  of  convoy  and  escort  have  been  returned  to  the  1 
.States  with  the  exception  of  tho  desirovers  and  the  Karuiwha,  which,  by  dire. :, 
the  department,  proceeded  to  Quecnstown. 

History  of  Operation-, 
(a)  assembly  of  escort  and  convoy. 

2.  On  May  25,  1917,  the  commander  destroyer  force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  was  desu>t»- 
commander  United  States  convoy  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  and  was  direct*: 
organize  and  escort  to  accompany  to  a  port  in  France  the  first  United  States  Ex>: 
tionarv  Force.  Hailing  from  New  York  on  June  9,  1917. 

:t.  The  vessels  designated  by  the  War  Department  as  transjxirts  for  the  uv> 
impedimenta  and  stores,  viz:  Steamship  Tenadores,  steamship  Saratoga,  steam-; 
Havana,  steamship  Pastores,  steamship  Monus,  steamship  Artilles,  steamship  Lt.  r. 
steamship  Mnllory,  steamship  Finland,  steamship  San  Jacinto,  steamship  Uontnt. 
steamship  Dakota n.  steamship  El  Occidents,  and  steamship  Edward  Luckmbach.  i- 
asserabled  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  convoy  commander  proceeded  in  the  Seattle  to  New  York,  arriving  ar 
port  June  U.  1917.    Inspection  of  the  transports  showed  that  the  condition  of  u  -, 
was  such  that  the  transports  could  not  sail  on  June  9,  and  the  date  of  sailine 
changed  to  June  14. 

5.  The  following  vessels  were  assigned  as  escort:  The  cruisers  Seattle,  Birminyi*.. 
Charleston,  and  St.  Louis;  the  naval  transports  DeKalb,  Handercon,  and  Hu<rt: 
the  dent  rovers  Wilkes,  Tern/.  Roe,  Fanning,  Burrows,  fsimson,  Allen,  McCall.  Prr>;  • 
Parker,  Share.  Ammen,  and  Fluster;  the  converted  yachts  Aphrodite  and  Corm  r  v 
the  fuel  fhips  Ci/rlofui  and  Kanawha.  The  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uni- 
son. Shaw,  and  Parker,  were  ready  to  sail  on  June  9.  The  delay  until  June  14  euib,^ 
the  Henderson  and  Parker  to  get  ready  in  time  to  sail  with  their  respective  p";.r< 
and  the  Show  to  reach  New  York  from*  San  Francisco,  which  she  did  in  the  unpr-^ 
dented  time  of  18  days,  and  re{>orted  ready  for  service. 

(B)  PREPARATION  OF  TRANSPORTS  FOR  DEPARTURE,  AND  DELAYS  INCIDENT  THEftr 

8.  The  vessels  chartered  for  transport  service  required  certain  work  to  fit  them  w 
this  duty  In  addition  to  changes  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  troops,  in?*' 
lation  o(  armament,  communication  system,  lookout  stations,  and  other  feature- 1*- 
taining  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  transports,  had  to  be  accomplished.  ThU  M 
was  divided  among  various  firms  and  contractors,  companies  from  which  the  <-W:< 
were  chartered,  and  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  The  short  period  of  time  alln*»-: 
for  preparation,  the  lack  of  workmen,  and  the  above-mentioned  divided  conin>! 
work  resulted  in  many  vexacious  delays.  It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  untir- 
ing effort  and  zeal  of  the  naval  officers  attached  to  the  transports  that  the*e  x***'t 
were  finally  made  ready  to  sail  on  June  14.  The  work  on  the  majority  of  tran>]w 
was  not  completed  until  the  night  prior  to  sailing. 

7.  The  inspection  by  the  senior  naval  officer  attached  to  the  Afomtts,  who  w.n 
representative  on  board  of  the  convoy  commander,  indicated  that  the  Moaxus  wgf :: 
need  of  a  thorough  overhaul  at  the  time  when  she  was  chartered.  The  Momu*  *r 
ously  delayed  by  break-downs  the  passage  of  the  group  to  which  she  was  attach^ 
On  the  arrival  at  destination,  repairs  by  a  dock  yard  were  necessary  before  the  Jf©*'u 
could  sail  on  the  return  passage. 

((:)  ORDERS  ISSUED. 

8.  The  following  confidential  orders  and  instructions  were  issued  to  all  vessel"  -: 
escort  and  convoy.  Copies  of  these  orders  have  been  furnished  to  the  command* 
in  chief  and  the  department . 

(1)  President's  order  for  convoy  of  military  expeditions. 

(2)  Convoy  commander's  orders  for  ships  in  convoy. 

(3)  Convoy  commander's  orders  for  target  practice. 

(4  i  Operation  order  covering  grouping  ana  departure  of  the  expedition. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  above,  each  vessel  of  the  convoy  and  escort  was  given  «»M 
instructions  which  contained  the  name  of  the  jwrt  of  destination  and  the  route  of  th* 
convoy  group. 
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(d)  departure. 

Prior  to  departure  the vessels  of  each  group  had  been  assembled  as  nearly  as 
'  *tate  of  reaaine-^  permitted,  two  groups  in  the  North  River  and  two  groups  off 
pkinsville.  The  departure  of  the  first  three  croups,  consisting  of  transports  car- 
ir  trooj>s  and  their  escort  vessels,  had  been  ordered  for  8  a.  m.,  10  a.  m.,  and  noon, 
>  14.  1917.  respectively,  from  Ambrose  Channel  lightship.    On  the  morning  of 

•  14  a  derive  fog  in  New  York  Harbor  and  its  vicinity  permitted  visibility  of  only 
to  .SOO  yards.  The  movement  of  a  larjje  number  of  vessels  under  the  above  con- 
•n?  was  difficult  in  the  extreme,  but  in  spite  of  the  fog,  Grou]w  I,  II.  and  III 
*d  in  close  succession  with  only  a  few  hours  delay.  The  fourth  group  was  sc  heduled 
iil  at  k\  a.  m.,  June  16.    Delavs  in  loading  the  transports  which  carried  animals 

<*argn.  prevented  this  group  from  sailing  until  the  morning  of  June  17. 

i  ( iro'ip  I  Composition: 

'.-nrt.         ttls.  IhK'db.  With*.  Terry.  Roe.  C<:rs,,ir. 
»iTi\«iv:    Ttmi'lttrfs.  Saratoga .  Hoi  ina  f'nttores. 

\L   The  T-  rru.  while  st Hiding  out  of  New  York  Harbor  lor  rendezvuus  at  Ambrose, 
wired  Ki^ht*hip.  fouled  the  net  in  the  Narrow?.    The  Terry  returned  to  th«-  New 
rk  Nav)  Yard  lor  repairs  to  propellers  and  did  not  sail  with  Group  I. 
.".  (iroup  I.  less  DeKalb.  Will'-*.  Havana,  and  Terry,  took  departure  from  Am- 
is- •  hanmd  Lightship  at  2  p  m..  June  14.  l!>17.    On  account  of  fog  it  was  impossible 
iw-ra''^  Gro'»p  I  at  th<«  lightship,  and  the  D'Kalb.  Wilhs.  and  Ifarava  had  passed 
lightship  and  stoo<l  to  trie  eastward  before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  group 
At  S  a.  m.  June  15.  the  DeKalb.  Wilkes  and  Havava  joined  Group  I. 
[\.  One  to  the  inability  of  the  Corsair  to  maintain  the  group  speed  of  124  knots. 

•  was  directed  on  June  17  to  drop  back  to  Group  II.  and  the  Fanning  was  brought 
from  Group  II  to  replace  the  Corsair.  The  Fanning  joined  Group  I  on  the  morning 
lune  IS  and  continued  with  group  to  destination. 

l"»  At  sunset  June  16.  the  Roe  developed  condenser  trouble  and  reported  using 
ffssiw  amount  of  fuel  to  maintain  speed.  On  the  morning  of  June  17  the  Roe  was 
r»-<  ted  to  lie  to.  repair  condensers,  and  then  return  to  the  United  States.  At  6.30, 
m  June  20.  sighted  the  Maumte  and  Henley.  The  Wilkes  and  Fanning  oiled  from 
c  [faumee  and  convov  set  course  lor  rendezvous  with  dest rovers  from  England. 
:  VU5  p.  m  .  June  22.  latitude  »S°  OCK  N..  longitude  25'  507  \\\.  Group  I  wasat- 
cked  by  submarines.  In  all.  the  wakes,  of  five  torpedoes  were  sighted.  No  vessels 
<-onvoy  or  e*«-ort  were  hit.  This  attack  is  covered  by  separate  report, 
in.  At  It  p  m..  June  22.  radio  was  received  from  the  Cashing  giving  a  rendezvous 
the  eastward  of  the  rendezvous  designated  for  meeting  the  destroyers  from  England, 
he  Cufhittq  requested  that  Group  I  steer  for  this  rendezvous  and  stated  that  the 
ujthinq  and  destroyers  would  intercept  group  en  route  to  now  rendezvous.  Convoy 
iseed  through  first  rendezvous  at  5  a.  m..  June  23.  and  ("hanged  course  for  the  second 
■nde/.vous.  At  8.50  a.  m.,  Group  I  was  joined  by  destroyers  Cashing.  Jacob  Jones, 
'nnwqhnm.  \i<~ho'*on.  and  O'Brien.  The  Winslo'a-  joined' at  11  a.  m..  June  26. 
17  It  may  1m»  noted  here  that  the  accuracy  with  which  our  destroyers  from  England 
lurceptcd  all  convoy  groups  at  the  time  and  place  expected  is  commendable.  The 
onvoy  commander  has  been  informed  that  the  United  States  destro\ers  operating 
Ireland  never  fail  to  pick  up  the  ships  which  they  are  sent  to  meet.  Apparently 
his  facility  in  making  contacts  doe*  not  exist  among  the  vessels  of  either  the  French 
r  English. 

Iv  At  11  a.  m..  June  *>L  changes  course  to  pass  to  the  northward  of  Belle  Isle  in 
n-ordanec  with  request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Cushing,  and  continued 

ii  this  course  until  6.10  a.  m.  June  25.  when  the  French  sloop  Rtgulus  with  Com- 
o*!».-r  Sivles.  United  States  Navy.  United  States  naval  attache  to  France,  on  board 
n<i  the  French  patrol  ship  Gist  made  contact  with  Group  I. 

19.  At  the  request  of  the  Rcqulux,  Group  I  changed  course  to  pass  to  the  southward 
if  Belle  Isle.  With  the  Regulus  leading,  passed  to  the  southward  of  Belle  Isle  and 
tood  in  to  Croisic  Roads.  Anchored  in  Croisic  Roads  at  midnight  25-26  June  and 
wtabhshed  patrol  of  destroyers. 

20.  From  Belle  Isle  to  Croisic  Roads  was  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  voyage. 
iVhen  group  1  was  passing  to  the  southward  of  Belle  Isle,  radio  report  was  received 
;h»ttwo  hours  previously  two  submarines  had  been  sighted  30  miles  to  the  southward 
)f  the  group's  position,  both  submarines  standing  to  tne  northward.  In  other  words, 
they  could  easily  have  been  within  six  miles  of  the  convoy  at  the  time  the  radio  was 
received.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  all  vessels  of  the  group  were  compelled  to  slow  well 
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outside  the  entrance  to  Quiberon  Bay  and  take  on  pilots.  Night  came  on 
tions  were  favorable  for  a  sudden  attack.  The  pilot  boats  were  exceed  in 
coming  alongside,  and  apparently  much  misunderstanding  existed  among 
German  mines  had  been  thickly  strewn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belle  Tr! 
approaches  to  Quiberon  Bav  and  St.  Nazaire.  It  was  considered  ina< 
proceed  without  pilots.  After  much  delay,  which  could  have  been  a> 
proper  preparations  been  made  beforehand*,  the  pilots  were  finally  tak^n 
The  group  anchored  for  the  night  in  Croisic  Roads,  an  open  roadstead,  witl 
protection  as  the  destroyer  patrol  could  furnish.  That  the  group  was  not  j 
this  time  seems  inexplicable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  delay  mentioned  al>« 

I  would  have  anchored  off  St.  Nazaire  at  8.30  p.  m.,  before  dark,  as  wa 
and  contemplated. 

21.  Group  21  got  underway  at  4.30  a.  m.,  June  26,  and  at  6.45  a.  in. 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Nazaire. 

22.  The  weather  throughout  the  trip  was  fair  and  mild,  with  the  excep 
first  two  days  when  heavy  fog  was  encountered.  All  vessels  of  convoy  i 
held  target  practice  en  route,  firing  at  towing  spar  with  imitation  periscope  a1 
Group  I  zigzagged  continuously  during  daylight  throughout  the  passage  u: 
on  soundings  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  Began  night  sigzagging  June  22, 
'of  the  attack.  The  speed  of  the  group  was  12}  knots  until  joined  by  destr 
England,  when  highest  speed  of  group  was  maintained,  varying  from  14  to 
The  route  of  the  group  was  as  follows: 

Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  to:  Latitude  39°  35'  N.,  longitude  69°  40'  \ 
to  latitude  39°  3^  N.,  longitude  46°  W  W.;  thence  to  latitude  43°  20/  N., 
38°  W  W.;  thence  to  latitude  48°  55'  N.,  longitude  24°  20/  W.;  thence  to  Si 
France. 

22.  The  following  formation  was  maintained  by  Group  I:  Transports 
column,  distance  and  interval  1,200  yards;  Seattle  two  points  on  starboa 
leading  transport  of  right  column,  distance  1,000  yards;  DeKalb  two  pom 
bow  of  leading  transport  of  left  column,  distance  1,000  yards;  destroyers 
and  ahead. 

23.  Group  II.— Composition: 

Escort:  Birmingham ,  Burrows,  Fanning,  Lamson,  Aphrodite. 
Convoy:  Henderson,  Mom  us,  Antilles,  Lenape. 

24.  Group  II  took  departure  from  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  at  3  p.  m. 
1917.    On  the  morning  of  June  17  the  Fanning  was  despatched  to  join  Grot 

25.  At  noon,  June  18,  Lamson  was  detached  and  directed  to  proceed  t 
Mass.  At  7  a.  m.,  June  21,  the  Burrows  refueled  from  the  Maumee.  Th 
which  had  dropped  back  from  Group  I  joined  Group  II.    From  the  Mauni 

II  set  course  for  rendezvous  with  destroyers  from  England.    Before  amvi 
rendezvous  a  radio  was  received  from  the  Wadsworth  requesting  Group  II  h 
rendezvous  to  the  eastward.   This  was  done  and  before  arrival  at  this  new  re 
Group  II  was  joined  by  the  Wadsworth,  Tucker,  Benham,  Cummings,  and  1 
At  the  request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Wadsworth,  course  was  set 
the  northward  of  Belle  Isle.    At  11.50  a.  m.,  latitude  47°  01'  N.,  longitude  2< 
the  Birmingham,  which  was  zigzagging  4,000  yards  in  advance  of  the  convo; 
the  wake  of  a  submarine.   This  wake  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  at  right 
the  course  of  the  group  and  was  clearly  defined.   The  disturbed  water  of 
was  still  in  motion  when  the  Birmingham  crossed  it.   The  submarine  was 
The  convoy  maneuvered  to  bring  the  wake  astern  and  later  resumed  coura 

26.  At  1.30  p.  m.,  June  26.  latitude  47°  W  N..  longitude  6°  W..  the  peris 
submarine  was  sighted  by  the  Cummings.  Cummings  dropped  a  depth  chi 
submarine.    This  attack  is  covered  by  a  separate  report. 

27.  At  4.40  p.  m..  June  26,  the  French  destroyers  Gabion  and  Gleivt  juim 
II,  and  brought  instructions  for  the  convoy  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  B 
Preceded  bv  the  French  destroyers,  (iroup  ll  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire  and 
at  5.50  a.  m\,  June  26,  1917. 

28.  The  weather  throughout  passage  of  Group  II  was  pleasant  and  mild, 
exception  of  two  days  of  f<»g  at  the  start.    All  vessels  of  the  escort  and  con 
target  practice  en  route,  firing  at  periscope  target .    Group  1 1 ,  during  passage, 
following  route: 

Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  t  >  latitude  39°  35'  N.,  longitude  69°  407  W.;  1 
latitude  39°  3y  N.,  longitude  46°  15'  W.;  thence  to  latitude  45?  20/  N.,  long! 
lO'  W.j  thence  to  latitude  48°  W  X..  longitude  26°  W. ;  thence  to  St.  Nazaire 

29.  (iroup  III. — Composition: 

Escort:  Charleston,  Cyclops,  Allen,  UcCaU,  Preston. 
Convoy:  Mallory.  Finland,  San  Jacinto. 
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* ir. -up  III  took  departure  from  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  at  3 .35  p.  m  .  June 
I'»l7     At  9  a  in .  June  15.  at  signal  "Man  overboard'*  from  the  l'n\*t<m.  gr  >up 
uutermarched  in  order  to  repass  t*p  t  where  men  fell  overboard,    f'n.ttnn  and  '  'jirlops 
v.  u  i\  \>  >at."  and  men  were  recovered 

<l  At  >  a  m..  June  IS.  P.-tst'tn  was  detached  and  directed  t  »  proceed  t  »  a  Cnited 
p  >n  Alien  and  Met 'all  refueled  from  the  Maumte  in  the  forenoon  of  June  22 
prr^  ribed  rendezvous.    At  davlight  June  25.  Group  III  was  pined  by  the 

*tr..yer*  I'.trtrr.  Samjuton.   StclXniav.l.  Ihnig.   Wainwright.  and  Jarii*.  at  asMirned 

idez  V«M|S. 

.^2   At  i>.50  a  m  .  June  2*i.  Met  "all  wa?  detached  and  directed  to  proceed  t  >  St. 
jp-.  Newfoundland,  t  >  refuel  and  thence  return  t  »  the  United  States.    At  S.50 
in    June  27.  Group  III  was  joined  by  two  French  t  .rpedo  boat.*.    At  the  request 
tiie  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  t  >  rpedo  boats,  course  was  set  t  >  pa.1***  t  »  the 
uthward  of  Belle  Isle.    With  French  destrovers  in  the  lead.  Group  III  pr  eeeded 
■in  Belle  Isle  t  ,  St  Nazaire.  anchoring  at  10.30  a.  m..  June  28.  1917 
C.  The  weather  throughout  passage  was  pleasant  and  mild,  with  the  exception 
i  *z  I  »r  tw«.  davs  at  the  beginning  <  f  the  trip.    All  vessels  of  the  convoy  and  escort 
•Id  target  practice  with  peri?c>j>e  target  en  route.    Group  III  zigzagged  continuously 
iring  davlight  throughout  passage.    The  route  of  Group  III  was  as  follows: 
Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  to  latitude  59°  35'  X..  longitude  69°  40'  \\  .:  thence  to 
titude  .39°  35'  X.,  longitude  46°  15'  W  ;  thence  t » latitude  «°  20'  X..  longitude  38° 
>'  W  ;  thence  to  latitude  46°  45'  X..  longitude  23°  55'  W.;  thence  t  »  St  Nazaire, 
ranee. 

M.  Group  III  use  the  following  formation:  Daylight— Transports  in  line;  CharUs- 
>.  1.000  yards  in  advance  of  center  of  line.  Cyclop*  1,000  yards  in  rear  of  center  of 
ne.  destroyers  ahead  and  on  flanks.    Xight  formation-  Transports  in  column: 
ha  h$l(<n  leading,  destroyers  ahead  and  on  both  flanks. 

v*>  Group  IV  Comj>osition: 

Kseort:  .v/  Louis.  Hancock.  Shnir.  Parker,  Ammen.  Flusser. 

<  envoy:   Montanan.  Dak  of  an.  El  Oecidente.  Edward  Luekenbaeh. 

Group  IV  took  departure  from  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  at  9  a.  m»  June  17, 
»17.  At  10  30  p.  m  ,  June  22,  Flusser  was  detached  and  directed  to  return  to  the 
mted  States.  The  Terry,  having  effected  repairs,  accompanied  Group  IV  instead  of 
r-.up  I  The  Terry  was  detached  from  Group  IV  at  5  p.  m.,  June  25,  and  proceeded 
•  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  On  June  26,  the  Shaw  oiled  from  the  Maumee.  No 
ther  destroyers  oiled  from  the  Maumee  as  the  Kanawha  had  previously  oiled  the 
'<j  /  <•-.  Am  mm,  and  Terry.  This  was  necessary  as  some  of  the  Kanawha's  cargo  oil 
a*  contained  in  leaky  tanks.  Leakage  from  the  Kanawha's  cargo  tanks  left  an  oil 
treak  astern  of  the  convov  during  the  entire  passage. 

r  At  10  a.  m  ,  June  2«,  latitude  47°  36'  N .,  longitude  22°  2LV  \Y.,  Group  IV  was 
narked  by  submarines.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Hancock,  the  commander 
i  Group  IV,  considered  at  the  time  that  the  alarm  was  false,  and  that  no  submarines 
ad  been  sighted.  I-ater  detailed  reports  from  the  vessels  of  the  group  showed  clearly 
lut  submarines  had  been  sighted  and  fired  upon  the  St.  Lmtis  and  Kanawha.  This 
TTat  k  is  covered  by  separate  report. 

>  Group  proceeded  from  Maumee's  position  to  rendezvous  with  destroyers  from 
England.  At  3  p.  m.,  June  28,  at  this  rendezvous,  the  Patttrson,  Warrington,  Trippe, 
f't  .tiding.  H  ray  ton,  and  Walke  joined  the  group.  At  12.05  p.  m.,  June  30,  Group  IV 
v.4-  joined  bv  vessels  in  the  lead,  group  passed  to  the  southward  of  Belle  Isle  and  at 
>  t.'  p  m  .  July  1,  anchored  in  (juiberon  Bay.  At  1  a.  m.,  July  2,  all  vessels  of 
ir«  up  IV  got  underway  and  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire. 

M*  Weather  throughout  passage  of  Group  IV  was  pleasant  and  mild.  All  vessels 
<t  escort  and  convoy  held  target  practice  en  route  using  periscope  target.    Route  of 

<  nvnv  was  as  follows: 

From  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  to  latitude  39°  3Y  N.,  longitude  09°  W  \\\; 
hencf  to  latitude  39°  3^  N.,  longitude  40°  W  \V.;  thence  to  latitude  43°  207  N., 
oucitude  38°  W  \V.:  thence  to  latitude  47°  40'  N  ,  longitude  23°  \V.;  thence  to 
m  Na/aire.  France. 

(?)  PORT  OF  SAINT  NA7AIRE.  FBAXCE. 

u>  St.  Nazaire.  the  seaport  of  Nantes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ix>ire  River,  which  had 
u  elected  as  the  port  of  disembarkation,  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accomodate 
h«-  numerous  vessels  of  the  escort  and  convoy  which  transported  the  first  United 
Mjte*  expeditionarv  force.  The  harbor  proper  is  small  and  the  channel  of  such 
leprh  that  vessels  of  deep  draft  can  enter  only  at  high  water.  A  5-knot  tide  renders 
Ji»vemenis  of  vessels  within  the  harbor  impossible  except  at  slack  water.    An  inner 
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basin,  entered  by  a  lock,  provides  excellent  berthing  space  for  approximate?'.  . 
dozen  vessels  of  12,000  to  15,000  tons.    This  basin  is  maintained  at  a  depth  o: 
feet  by  pumping  and  can  be  entered  only  at  high  water. 

41.  The  anchorage  outside  of  the  basin  for  large  shijw  are  few,  and  by  no  m*-*-?-..- 
safe.  The  holding  ground  is  bad,  especially  at  Spring  tides.  It  was  necesaan  t  ■• 
the  ships  of  the  escort,  including  the  collier  and  tankers,  to  anchor  in  th<-  hart-  • 
The  Seattle,  DeKalb,  and  .S7.  Lovi*,  at  various  times,  dragged  anchor  and  e*ri--.. 
damage  was  narrowly  averted . 

(O)  ARRIVAL  AT  ST.  NAZAIRE. 

42.  Pilots  were  furnished  to  the  ships  of  each  group  for  entering  St.  Nazaire.  7t- 
arrival  of  each  group  was  timed  for  high  water,  and  the  transports  were  immodij" 
berthed  inside  the  oasin.  Anchorages  in  the  harbor  were  assigned  to  the  ctui«~-- 
and  fuel  ships  by  the  captain  of  the  port.  Ships  were  anchored  under  the  direct  < 
of  the  pilots,  lierthing  of  transports  inside  the  basin  was  conducted  with  disrui-: 
and  skill. 

(h)  disembarkation  and  delays  incident  thereto. 

43.  A  camp  for  the  troops  of  the  first  expeditionary  force  was  in  course  of  i>reja.', 
tion  about  3  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Nazaire.    'this  camp  was  practically  rea : 
for  occupancy  by  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  first  group.    As  soon  as  each  transport  va- 
docked,  the  unloading  of  the  personal  impedimenta  of  the  troops  began  and  on 
day  following,  the  troops  marched  ashore  from  each  transport.    All  transports  earn-: 
cargo  and  stores  in  addition  to  troops.    Five  hundred  negro  stevedores  had  be*- 
brought  from  the  United  States  by  trie  Army  Quartermaster  Department  to  umW 
the  cargo  of  the  transports.    The  arrival  of  10  transports  within  three  days  render* 
it  impossible  for  this  number  of  men  to  expeditiously  earn'  on  the  unloading.  Ai 
attempt  was  made  to  procure  the  services  of  local  stevedores.    Only  a  small  nuraUr 
were  procured,  however,  and  the  assistance  which  these  rendered  was  practica//- 
nil.   Effort  was  made  to  work  the  stevedores  overtime,  but  this  resulted  onl\ 
longer  hours  without  increasing  satisfactorily  the  amount  of  work. 

44.  The  four  first  group  transports  were  unloaded  in  a  reasonably  short  time  ac' 
the  stores  landed  on  the  docks.  Insufficient  transport  sen-ice  by*  means  of  trucks 
and  wagons  very  quickly  congested  the  docks,  which  made  the  unloading  of  thr 
second,  third,  and  fourth  groups  of  transports  increasingly  difficult. 

45.  The  marine  regiment,  transported  in  the  Henderson,  DeKalb,  and  Hancwl. 
used  their  own  men  in  unloading  and  transporting  stores.    No  difficulty  was 
perienced  with  these  vessels.    The  work  proceeded  most  expeditiously  and  thr 
vessels  were  unloaded  in  minimum  time. 

46.  In  addition  to  cargo  and  stores,  each  transport  with  one  or  two  exception* 
carried  sufficient  cargo  coal  to  replenish  bunkers  for  the  return  trip.  The  shifting 
of  this  cargo  coal  to  bunkers  presented  a  seriouB  problem.  The  ships'  crews  that  hac 
been  shipped  under  the  seaman 's  act,  and  were  not  in  the  Army  Transport  Scrvio 
refused  to  work  at  this  duty  until  finally  paid  an  exorbitant  rate  by  the  Army  Quart* r 
master.  Sufficient  stevedores  to  accomplish  the  shifting  could  not  be  taken  frotn 
the  work  of  unloading  cargo.  Finally  it  was  necessary  in  several  cases  to  turn  to  thr 
navy  gun  crews. 

Delays  in  unloading  may  be  summarized : 

(a)  Lack  of  sufficient  men  to  unload  cargo  from  ships. 

(6)  Lack  of  transportation  relieving  congestion  of  cargo  on  docks. 

(c)  Lack  of  facilities  for  shifting  coal  from  the  cargo  holds  to  bunkers. 

(i)  departure  of  return  groups. 

47.  As  quickly  as  transports  were  unloaded,  refueled,  and  replenished  with  water, 
they  were  assigned  to  groups  for  the  return  passage  through  the  active  submarine 
danger  zone. 

48.  In  accordance  with  the  department 's  instructions,  the  destroyers  which  af 
companied  the  groups  from  the  United  States  were  to  be  retained  to  safeguard  tran* 
ports  through  this  danger  zone.  Further,  destroyers  as  needed  were  retained  from 
the  divisions  which  had  come  out  from  England. 

49.  Each  group,  for  return  passage  to  the  United  States,  was  directed  to  prneenl 
as  a  group,  protected  by  destroyers  for  a  distance  of  (>00  miles  from  St.  Nazaire.  th«n 
to  dismiss  destroyers,  disperse  group,  and  proceed  singly  to  the  United  States. 

50.  The  following  vessels.  Saratoga.  Havana,  and  Lenape.  were  made  ready  to  «il 
on  July  2.  and  were  dispatched  under  escort  of  the  cruiser  Birmingham  and  the  de?tr«v- 
ers  Sampson.  Jarvi*.  and  Allen,  at  10  a.  m..  July  2.  1917. 
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5 1  On  July  3.  lf)17.  a  telephone  message  from  Vice  Admiral  Sims,  transmitted  via 
I'nited  States  naval  attache  at  Paris  and  the  commandant  de  le  marine  at  St. 
az-aire,  directed  that  all  destroyers  he  dispatched  immediately  to  England.  This 
r«l*»r  was  complied  with  and  the  departure  of  the  second  group  was.  in  consequence, 
■*lay«*H  until  sufficient  protection  lor  the  group  through  the  danger  zone  could  be 
r»H-urcHl.  The  French  Navy  Department  was  requested  to  furnish  as  many  destroy- 
aj*  possible,  and  the  force  commander  requested  the  Navy  Department  by  cable 
»  «liroct  that  sufficient  destrovers  be  returned  from  England  to  furnish  adequate 
"Section. 

VJ_  On  July  5.  the  following  vessels,  which  were  ready  to  sail,  were  organized  into 
'ruup  II:  Pastore*.  Tenadores,  Mallory,  DeKalb,  and  Henderson.  Under  escort  of 
hr**e  French  patrol  vessels,  this  group  sailed  at  3  p.  m.,  July  5. 

On  July  8,  the  Porter.  Ericsson,  O'Brien,  Nicholson,  and  Cauin  arrived  at  St. 
«a»ire  and  reported  for  escort  duty.  The  following  transports  were  ready  to  sail: 
fnnciH-l.  Finland.  San  Jacinto,  and  Antilles.  At  6  a.  in..  July  9.  this  group,  under 
*>oort  of  the  cruisers  Charleston  and  St.  Louis  and  the  above-named  destroyers,  sailed 
'•r  the  United  States. 

V4.  The  unloading  of  the  remaining  transports  and  the  repairs  to  the  Momus  were 
-i  impleted  on  the  night  of  July  13  and  the  morning  of  July  14.  The  five  destroyers 
vhich  had  sailed  with  the  third  group  returned  to  St.  Nazaire  the  morning  of  July  12. 
\t  noon.  July  14.  the  transports  El  Occidente,  Edward  Luckenbach,  Dakotan,  Momus, 
irul  Montana,  and  the  fuel  snips  Cyclops  and  Kanawha,  sailed  under  the  escort  of  the 
<snrtlr.  Porter,  Xicholson.  Ericsson,  Cassia,  and O'Brien  and  four  small  French  destroy- 
-rp_  The  departure  of  this  group  was  immediately  preceded  by  two  mine  sweepers, 
four  airplanes,  and  one  dirigible,  thus  providing  every  possible  "protection. 

V>.  The  other  groups  had  been  directed  by  Qie  force  commander  not  to  cross  the 
tenth  meridan  north  of  latitude  47°  30'.  From  daily  reports  of  operations  of  sub- 
marines on  west  French  coast,  it  was  noted  that  the  submarines  which  had  been 
<»jk* rating  to  the  westward  of  the  Isle  d'yeu  in  about  latitude  46°  were  shifting  to  the 
northward  to  about  47°  30'.  The  last  group,  therefore,  crossed  the  tenth  meridian 
at  46°  10'.  and  thence  steered  west  to  longitude  17°  20',  whence  the  United  States 
« lest  rovers  with  Kanawha  returned  to  Queenstown.  The  French  destroyers  were 
rv leased  at  the  tenth  meridian. 

(j)  FUEL. 

At  New  York  prior  to  the  departure,  arrangements  for  fueling  were  made  so 
that  all  vessels  of  both  escort  and  convoy  sailed  with  the  maximum  amount  of  fue 
that  it  was  possible  to  cany. 

57.  The  Maumee.  accompanied  by  the  Henley,  had  been  stationed  by  the  force 
commander  in  latitude  42°  10'  X.,  longitude  40°  35'  \V.f  for  the  purpose  of  refueling 
the  destroyers  accompanying  the  convoy.  This  was  successfully  accomplished. 
She  refueled  the  destroyeia  Fanning,  Wilkes,  Burrows,  Allen,  and  Shaw.  During  the 
voyage  the  Kanawha  fueled  the  destroyers  Parker,  Ammen,  and  Terry.  This  refueling 
•  I  destroyers  at  sea  is  covered  by  a  separate  report. 

58.  On  arrival  at  St.  Nazaire  the  convoy  commander  was  informed  by  the  United 
States  naval  attache!  that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  French  Government  6,000  tons 
"I  coal  for  the  use  of  the  convoy  and  that  this  coal  was  at  Brest  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  vessels  to  proceed  to  Brest  to  coal. 

59.  It  was  found  that  all  of  the  transports,  with  the  exception  of  the  Havana, 
Saratoga,  Antilles,  and  Momus,  carried  sufficient  coal  for  the  return  passage.  The 
i  tdetpi  cargo  was  sufficient  to  coal  these  four  transports  and  all  of  the  naval  vessels, 
with  a  balance  of  approximately  700  tons  remaining.  This  balance  was  landed  on 
the  lock  at  St.  Nazaire  and  invoiced  to  the  United  States  Army  base  commander  for 
The  use  of  the  Army  or  any  United  States  naval  vessel  which  might  enter  the  porta 
The  coal  at  Brest  was  not  used. 

60.  Destroyers  were  oiled  as  necessary  from  the  Cyclops  and  Kanawha.  The  Cyclops 
issued  approximately  275,000  gallons.  The  Kanawha  issued  approximately  9,000,000 
gallons. 

(k)  communication. 

61.  Before  sailing  a  list  of  radio  calls  were  prepared  giving  each  transport  and  man- 
of-war  a  three-letter  call  from  the  Berne  list.  Radio  communication  was  prohibited, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  then  these  three-letter  calls  were  to  be  used.  In 
<-ase  of  communication  between  senior  officers  of  groups,  calls  were  to  be  authenticated 
by  use  of  radio  signal  calls  as  given  in  the  D.  N.  C.  publications.  An  ordinary  quin- 
tuple cipher  was  assigned  for  the  use  of  all  ships. 

62.  Radio  was  used  between  senior  ships  and  our  own  destroyers  in  arranging 
rendezvous. 
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63.  United  States  shore  stations'  spark  signals  were  received  at  a  distai 
miles  by  day  and  1,200  or  more  by  night,  depending  on  atmospheric  <*» 
With  the  amplifier,  Radio,  Va.,  are  signals  were  received  at  all  times,  exc 
prevented  by  interference  or  when  low  power  was  used.  For  example,  re 
AlXav  while  in  St.  Nazaire  and  44  AlXav  one  day  out  on  return  trip.  Ti 
and  press  from  Radio,  Va.,  on  spark,  were  received  as  far  east  as  the  t\v 
meridian. 

64.  In  European  waters  all  work  from  ship  to  shore  and  vice  versa  is  dm 
meters,  causing  a  great  deal  of  interference.  This  wave  length  is  proba 
because  all  ships  have  600  meter  wave  and  use  it  for  S.  O.  S.  or  in  forma  ti* 
casting.  The  designation  for  information  of  submarine  activity  obtained  f  n» 
of  ships  and  by  cross  bearing  of  direction  finders  is  the  word  "alio,"  prc- 
message.    It  is  not  to  be  depended  on  absolutely. 

65.  While  at  St.  Nazaire  all  messages  for  further  transmission  were  sei 
French  naval  commandant  in  French.  Here  the  messages  were  put  int* 
secret  code  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  naval  attache,  who  reo 
message  and  forwarded  it  to  final  destination. 

66.  Communication  from  Radio,  Va.,  by  broadcasting  is  not  reliable,  due 
ference  on  6,000  meters.    A  great  many  spark  stations  use  this  wave  lengt 
continuously. 

67.  While  in  European  waters  it  was  found  that  a  great  many  codes  were  in 
use,  both  by  the  French  and  English,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
many  systems  of  call  letters  were  used  which  did  not  agree  with  the  call  le- 
nished  to  the  Seattle. 

(l)  takget  practice. 

68.  All  vessels  of  convoy  and  escort,  except  the  Corsair  f  held  target  practir 
passage,  firing  at  imitation  periscope  target.    The  majority  of  guns  crews  of 
transports  and  the  naval  vessels  were  recruits  of  only  a  few  months'  service 
not  previously  fired  a  guu. 

69.  Performances  on  the  whole  were  most  satisfactory. 

70.  The  form  of  target  practice  used  was  devised  to  fulfill  the  following: 

(a)  To  take  place  at  sea  during  passage  to  France. 

(b)  Not  to  interfere  with  course,  speed,  or  coal  and  fesh  water  economy  of 

(c)  To  accustom  newly  enlisted  men  to  gunfire. 

(d)  To  give  the  spotters,  guns'  crows,  lookouts,  and  observers  a  target  sii 
appearance  and  characteristics  to  a  submarine  showing  only  its  periscope. 

71.  The  practice  as  carried  out  accomplished  the  above  results,  and  demon 
(a)  That  a  well  directed  and  rapid  nre  will  probably  prevent  a  submenu 

marine  obtaining  the  data  necessary  to  accurately  fire  its  torpedoes. 
(6)  That  fire  should  be  opened  instantly  upon  sighting  submarines  regai 

range  and  deflection. 
(c)  That  sights  should  be  kept  set  so  that  the  first  shot  will  fall  short  in  rar 
(a)  That  spotting  against  a  moving  periscope  will  probably  be  erratic. 

(m)  personnel  attached  to  transports. 

72.  Naval  personnel. — The  three  naval  officers  attached  to  each  transport 
invaluable  service  in  expediting  the  work  of  the  transports  in  port  in  addition 
more  legitimate  duties  in  direct  charge  of  the  safety  of  the  transport  at  sea. 

73.  The  naval  enlisted  personnel  attached  to  transports  was  on  the  whole,  s 
tory  and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  men  was  commendable.  Most  of  the  men 
the  guns'  crews  are  recruits  of  only  a  few  months  service.  Their  lack  of  train 
experience  was  a  handicap,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  handicap  will  be 
overcome  in  the  duty  which  they  are  now  performing.  The  lack  of  resj! 
trained  petty  officers  among  the  gun  crews  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  a  necessi 
dependable  petty  officers  form  a  part  of  the  transports'  gun  crews. 

74.  The  merchant  officers  of  the  transports  were,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  c 
and  capable  body  of  men.  Of  the  crews,  little  good  can  be  said.  These  n 
mostly  the  sweeping  of  the  docks,  taken  on  board  just  prior  to  sailing.  Th« 
shipped  as  regular  merchant  crews,  and  were  not  enlisted  in  the  Army  Tp 
Service.  Men  of  all  nationalities  were  shipped,  and  it  is  extremely  prohab 
many  spies  were  among  the  number.  In  one  case  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  1 
of  German  extraction,  openly  threatened  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The  crewx  < 
transports  at  all  times  formed  a  serious  menace  to  the  safety  oi  the  convoy. 

75.  In  connection  with  the  arrival  of  the  transports  and  the  debarkation 
and  unloading  of  material,  the  services  of  Capt.  Asner  C.  Raker,  United  Stat«w 
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"**<1.  w*.»re  of  inestimable  value  to  the  convoy  commander,  liis  perfect  knowledge 
h»»  French  language,  his  familiaritv  with  French  customs,  and  his  intimate  and 
*>aa.l  acquaintance  with  French  officials  were  a  major  factor  in  getting  the  ships 
I>.for  the  return  voyage.  All  of  his  work  was  marked  by  cheerfulness  and  tact 
his  zeal  and  energy  were  indefatigable. 

»-  It  iff  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
le  of  July  4  expressing  the  department's  satisfaction  with  the  operations  of  the 
voy  wa^*  only  made  possible  by  the  hearty  cooperation,  interest,  and  efficiency  of 
^he  officers  and  men  who  composed  the  expeditionary'  force  and  escort 

1  n  c  inclusion,  the  force  commander  wis  ties  t  >  state  that  the  utmost  cooperation 

-  ipp  .rt  was  received  from  the  Army,  and  that  the  two  services  worked  together 
UUM»n  and  each  with  appreciation  and  consideration  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
liti«-»       the  other.    A  copv  of  a  letter  from  Maj.  (Jen.  Sihort  is  appended  to  this 

.rt.  * 

A  I.BERT  GtEAVES. 

Heaikh'artern  First  FxpeditxonarY  DIVISION, 

Francr.  Jul,,  *  iun. 

NMAVDIXC  OFFICER  C  KIT  ED  STATES  N.WAL  Convoy. 

First  E r jtfditi&nnry  Force. 

A\  1»k  vr  A  I'M  ira  l  Gleaves:  The  safe  arrival,  this  date,  of  the  fourth  and  last 
utiito  «»i  the  first  convoy  prompts  me  to  convey  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
•  n  th»«  -  .<  i  ••s.-iul  completion  of  the  difficult  task  with  which  vou  were  charged. 
In  as  far  as  1  can  speak  from  personal  observation  and  from  hearsay,  I  desire  also 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  highly  courteous  treatment  which  the  Army  invari- 
ly  received  at  the  hands  of  your  subordinates  in  the  Navy  charged  with  duty  on 
ani  of  the  transports. 
1  am. 

Yen  sincerely,  yours. 

Wm.  L.  Sibert. 
Major  General.  Fit  ilea'  State*  Army, 


Destroyer  Force.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

U.  S.  S.  'Seattle,"  FLAGSHIP, 
St.  Xazaire.  France.  July  IUH. 

r-.m:  Commander  destroyer  force. 

0  Commander  in  chief.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

ubject:  Attacks  on  Convoy  bv  submarine  on  the  nights  of  June  22,  June  26.  and 
June  28.  1917. 

1    About  10.15  p.  m..  June  22.  the  first  group  of  the  expeditionary  force,  of  which 
<mttlf  was  the  leader,  encountered  enemv's  submarines  in  latitude  4S°  X..  lon- 
itude  25  c  y  W 

J   At  the  time  it  was  extremely  dark,  the  sea  unusually  phosphorescent;  a  fresh 
>reeze  was  blowing  from  the  northwest  which  broke  the  sea  into  whitecaps.  The 
•ndition  was  ideal  for  a  submarine  attack. 

.).  The  transports  were  in  double  column  of  1.200  yards  interval,  600  yards  distance; 
Tenadores  and  flat  ana  in  the  right  column,  the  former  leading;  the  >'<  ratooa  and 
*'a*tore*  in  the  left  column,  the  Saratoga  leading;  Seattle  1.000  yards,  two  points  on 
'tartxard  l>ow  of  Tenadore*.  and  I)e  Kalb  1.000  yards  on  port  bow  of  Tenadores;  Fan- 
ling  2.000  yards,  four  points  on  the  port  bow  of  the  Saratoga:  speed.  12  knots;  convoy 
'•urging. 

4.  Shortly  before  the  attack  the  helm  of  the  Seattle  had  jammed  and  the  ship  took 

1  rank  sheer  to  starboard;  the  whistle  was  blown  to  indicate  this  sheer.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  ship  was  brought  back  to  the  course.  At  this  time  the  officer  of  the  deck 
*n<l  others  on  the  bridge  saw  a  white  streak  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  ship,  crossing 
rom  starboard  to  port  at  right  angles  to  our  course.  The  ship  was  immediately  run 
>ff  90°  to  starboard  at  full  speed.  I  was  asleep  in  the  charthouse  at  the  time.  I 
ii'-ani  the  officer  of  the  deck  say.  "  Report  to  the  admiral  a  torpedo  has  just  crossed 
>ur  bow."  General  alarm  was  sounded,  torpsdo  crews  being  already  at  their  guns. 
When  1  reached  the  bridge  the  f>e  Kalb  and  one  of  the  transports  astern  had  opened 
fire,  the  former's  shell  fitted  with  tracers.  Other  vessels  of  the  convoy  turned  to  the 
neht  and  left,  in  accordance  with  instructions.  W'ilke*  cr<*<sed  our  bow  at  full  speed 
rod  turned  toward  the  left  column  in  the  direction  of  the  firing. 

5.  At  first  it  was  thought  on  board  the  Seattle  that  the  wake  was  that  of  a  torpedo, 
but  from  subsequent  reports  from  other  ships,  ana  in  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Roberts, 
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who  was  on  the  bridge,  it  was  probably  the  wake  of  the  submarine  boat  itself.  T 
torpedoes  passed  close  to  the  De  Kalb  from  port  to  starboard,  one  about  30  yard*  ah 
of  the  ship  and  the  other  under  her  stern,  as  the  ship  was  turning  to  the  norUm 
Capt.  Gherardi  reports  the  incident  thus: 

Steaming  in  formation  on  zigzag  course,  with  base  course  75°  p.  s.  c,  stata 
speed.  12  knots  (64  rev  ).  At  10.25  sighted  wake  of  a  torpedo  directly  acroew  o  .r  , 
about  30  yards  ahead  of  the  ship.  Changed  course  90°  to  left  and  went  to  tor^ 
defense  stations.  Fired  two  1 -pounder  shots  and  one  5-inch  shot  from  port  har-i 
as  alarm,  in  addition  to  six  blasts  from  siren.  Passed  through  two  wakes;  one  \*\ 
that  from  U.  S.  S.  Fanning  in  turning  to  northward,  the  other  believed  to  have  tut 
from  the  passing  submarine.  A  second  torpedo  wake  was  reported  at  about  IP 
from  after  lookouts.  After  steaming  in  various  courses  at  full  speed,  resumed  <  f  • 
89°  p.  s.  c,  at  11.10  for  rendezvous,  zigzagging  as  per  plan  No.  2.  At  12  set 
56°  p.  s.  c.  and  speed  at  15  knots  (80  rev.),  zigzagging  as  per  plan  No.  1." 

6.  The  torpedoes  fired  at  the  Havana  passed  from  starboard  to  port  about  40  m 
ahead  of  the  ship,  leaving  a  distinct  wake  which  was  visible  for  four  or  five  hunb 
van  Is.  Col.  McAlexander,  United  States  Army,  was  on  the  starboard  wing  of  t 
bridge  of  the  Havana  at  the  time  and  states:  "I  first  saw  a  white  streak  in  the  nf 
just  oft  the  starboard  bow,  which  moved  rapidly  across  the  bow  very  clo*e  thm 
When  I  first  saw  it  it  looked  like  one  very  wide  wake  and  similar  to  the  wake  r.f ; 
ship,  but  after  crossing  the  bow  and  when  in  line  with  it  there  appeared  two  di<^ 
ana  separate  wakes  with  a  streak  of  blue  water  between.  In  my  opinion,  they  n 
the  wakes  of  two  torpedoes." 

7.  The  submarine  which  was  sighted  by  the  Seattle  was  seen  by  the  Wilkes  and  p*w 
under  that  ship.  The  Wilkes  went  to  quarters.  When  the  alarm  was  sounded  in  i 
Wilkes,  Lieut.  Van  Metre  was  roused  out  of  his  sleep  and  went  to  his  station  at  ti 
oscillator,  and  found  that  it  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  suta 
rine.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few  seconds  when  the  radio  operator  took  the  rerer 
and  reports,  "Submarine  very  close  to  us."  As  the  submarine  passed  the  Will'.'  v 
the  Seattle* s  bow  and  disappeared  close  aboard  on  our  port  bow,  oetween  the  coJui: 
it  was  followed  by  the  Wfflcet,  which  ran  down  between  the  columns,  and  when  tl 
latter  resumed  her  station  she  reported  that  there  were  strong  indications  of  the  i*- 
ence  of  two  submarines  astern,  which  were  growing  fainter.  The  Wilkes  was  tiw 
sent  to  guard  the  rear  of  the  convoy. 

8.  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  was  shown  by  the  United  States  naval  attach^  a  .  : 
dential  official  bulletin  of  information  issued  by  the  General  Staff,  dated  July  i 
which  contained  the  following: 

"Punta  Delagada,  Azores,  was  bombarded  at  9  a.  m.,  Julv  4.  This  is  undoubted 
the  submarine  which  attacked  the  Fern  Leaf  on  June  25,  400  miles  north  of  the  Sum 
and  sank  the  Benguela  and  Syria  on  the  29tn  of  June  100  miles  from  Terceira  (Azof*- 
This  submarine  was  ordered  to  watch  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores,  at  such  a  di*ta;. 
as  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  American  convoy  would  pass  from  the  Azores.'' 

9.  It  appears  from  the  French  report  just  quoted  above,  and  from  the  locatv.i. 
the  attack  that  enemy  submarines  had  been  notified  of  our  approach  and  were  prv.1i 
bly  scouting  across  our  route.  It  is  possible  that  thev  may  nave  trailed  us  all  di 
on  June  22,  as  our  speed  was  well  within  their  limits  of  surface  speed,  and  they  roul 
have  easily  trailed  our  smoke  under  the  weather  conditions  without  being  seen;  th; 
failure  to  score  hits  was  probably  due  to  the  attack  being  precipitated  by  the  N 
tuitous  circumstances  of  the  Seattle's  helm  jamming  and  the  sounding  of  her  whw 
leading  enemy  to  suppot-e  he  had  been  discovered. 

10.  The  Birmingham,  leading  the  second  group,  encountered  two  submarine*,  th 
first  about  11.50  a.  m..  June  2(5,  1917,  in  latitude  47°  01'  N.,  longitude  06°  28'  W.t  ar- 
a  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  the  second  two  hours  later.    The  HV' 
worth  investigated  the  wake  of  the  first  without  further  discovery.    The  Cwhumm 
sighted  the  bow  wave  of  the  second  at  a  distance  of  1 ,500  yards  and  headed  for  it  at 
speed  of  25  knots.    The  gun  pointers  at  the  forward  gun  saw  the  periscope  several  tinv 
for  several  seconds,  but  it  disappeared  each  time  before  they  could  get  on.  due  to  tb 
zigzagging  of  the  ship.    The  Cummings  passed  alxnit  25  yards  ahead  of  a  ma* 
bubbles  which  were  coming  up  from  the  wake  and  let  go  a  depth  charge  iust  abo 1 
Several  pieces  of  timber,  quantities  of  oil,  bubbles  ana  debris  came  to  the  8urk* 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  tne  submarine.    The  attacks  on  the  second  group  oceun- 
about  800  miles  to  the  eastward  of  where  the  attacks  had  been  made  on  the  first  it*:,, 

11.  The  vovage  of  the  third  group  was  uneventful. 

12.  In  the  forenoon  of  June  28.  when  in  latitude  47°  36'  N.,  longitude  22° 
the  Kanawha  opened  lire  on  an  object  about  300  yards  distant  which  he  thought  a 
a  submarine.    The  commander  of  the  group,  however,  did  not  concur  in  this  opini' 
but  the  reports  subsequently  received  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hamv 
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1  I-ieut.  Carey  are  too  circumstantial  to  permit  the  incident  from  being  ignored. 
*•  commanding  officer  states: 

* '  b )  The  only  unusual  incident  of  the  trip  worth  mentioning  was  on  the  28th  day 
June,  about  10.05  a.  m.  the  lookouts  reported  something  right  ahead  of  the  Kanawha. 
had  the  bridge  at  the  time.)  When  I  looked.  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  small 
jeet  on  the  water's  surface,  about  a  foot  or  two  high  whicn  left,  a  small  wake;  on 
•  Win*;  closer  and  with  the  aid  of  binoculars.  I  could  make  out  a  shape  under  the 
vter  about  250  to  300  yards  ahead,  and  which  was  too  large  to  be  a  blackfish.  lying  in 
x*ition  about  15°  diagonally  across  the  Kanawha's  course. 

'  1)  I  ordered  the  port  bow  gun  to  open  fire  on  the  spot  in  the  water  and  sounded 
iroinj?  siren  for  convoy;  when  judging  that  ship  had  arrived  above  the  spot  firet 
en.  I  ordered  right  rudder  in  order  to  leave  the  submarine  astern. 
"  (&-2)  A  minute  or  two  later,  the  port  after  gun's  crews  reported  sighting  a  submarine 
i  port  quarter,  and  opened  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  lookout*  from  the  top  also 
ported  seeing  the  submarine  under  the  water's  surface  and  about  where  the  shots 
ere  landing. 

"(6— 3>  The  ship  kept  zigzagging  and  firing  from  after  guns  every  time  something 
as  sighted. 

li(b— 4)  Lieut.  (Junior  Gradei  Lee  C.  Carey,  I'nited  States  Xavy.  was  in  personal 
harge  of  the  firing  and  reports  that  he  saw  with  all  the  gun  crews  and  lookouts  aft. 
he  submarine  fire  two  torpedoes  toward  the  direction  of  the  convoy,  which  sheered 
ft  from  base  course  to  right  90°  when  alarm  was  sounded. 

"(6-5)  All  the  officers  and  men  aft  had  observed  the  torpedoes  traveling  through 
he  water  and  cheered  loudly  when  they  saw  a  torpedo  miss  a  transport.  They  are 
ist  certain  though  which  one  it  was.  as  the  ships  were  not  in  line  then  and  more  or 
ess  scattered. 

'*  |  b-61)  The  gunnery  officer  and  all  the  men  who  were  aft  at  the  firing  are  certain  that 
hey  saw  the  submarine  and  the  torpedoes  fired  by  same. 

•'  I  5-7)  A  separate  report  of  Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  Lee  C.  Carey,  United  States  Navy, 
the  gunnery  officer,  is  herewith  appended. 

"(6-8)  The  Kanawha  kept  zigzagging  until  it  was  considered  that  danger  was  past, 
uid  in  due  time  joined  the  escorts  and  convoy  formed  column  astern. 

"  (6-9 »  Report  by  signal  was  made  to  group  commander  of  sighting  submarines  and 
torpedoes." 

13.  From  this  experience  of  the  convoy  it  appears  that  the  transportation  of  troops 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  vessels  of  high  speed  and  a  sufficient  fuel  endurance,  pro- 
ceeding singly,  accompanied  by  not  less  than  two  destroyers  for  protection  during 
daylight  ana  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  throughout  the  entire  voyage. 

14.  Copies  of  reports  of  commanding  officers  Seattle,  De  Kalb.  Havana,  and  Birming- 
ham are  inclosed;  also  copy  of  report  of  Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  L.  C.  Carey,  of  the 
Kanawha. 

Albert  Gleaves 
EX-GERMAN  LINERS  CONVERTED  INTO  TRANSPORTS. 

The  greatest  increase  in  America's  troop-carrying  facilities  was 
furnished  by  the  big  German  liners  interned  in  our  ports,  which  were 
converted  into  troop  ships  and  carried  half  a  million  troops  to  Europe. 
It  was  not  until  tnree  months  after  war  was  declared  that  these 
vessels  were  placed  under  control  of  the  Navy.  Their  machinery  had 
been  so  badly  damaged  that  the  German  crews  believed  they  coufd  not 
be  repaired,  and,  even  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  from  a  year 
to  18  months  before  they  could  be  put  into  service.  But  the  Navy 
was  confident  it  could  be  done  in  far  less  time,  and,  when  they  were 
put  under  our  control  in  July  by  Executive  order,  set  about  the 
work  at  once.  The  first  the  Aeolus  (formerly  the  Grosser  Kurfvrst), 
was  placed  in  commission  August  7;  and  within  six  months  all  those 
big  liners  had  been  repaired,  converted  into  troop  ships,  and  were 
carrying  troops  to  Europe.  This  resulted  in  a  saving  of  12  months 
in  time  and  effected  an  economy  estimated  at  more  than  $20,000,000. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  all 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Xavy  in  the  war,  in  a  material  \\  n  \  .  the 
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skill,  the  expedition  with  which  these  German  ships  were  c?< 
into  troop  carriers  by  the  Navy  Department  s tanas  among" 
first.    One  of  the  German  engineers  on  one  of  these  ships, 
thought  he  had  ruined  it,  said,  "It  will  take  two  vears  to 
this  ship  running,  and  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  anybody  wH< 
it.''    Well,  he  has  been  bareheaded  ever  since,  because  the 
it  within  a  few  months. 

These  ships  were  invaluable  to  us.  They  increased  many  1  i 
troop-carrying  capacity  of  our  transport  force,  and  actually 
ported  half  a  million  troops  before  the  armistice. 

TOOK  EVERY  MEASURE  TO  INSURE  PROTECTION  AND  EFFICIKXT 

THESE  SHIPS. 

We  took  every  measure  possible  to  secure  the  most  effiei 
of  these  ships  and  to  insure  the  utmost  protection  that  <•* 
afforded.  As  soon  as  we  were  assured  they  would  be  transfc 
the  Navy  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  Admiral  Sims: 

July  1 

To:  Admiral  Sims. 

One  of  the  most  important  cross- water  operations  in  which  our  naval  force 
involved  concerns  the  safe  transportation  of  American  troops  to  French  soil . 

All  the  time,  you  will  observe,  in  every  cablegram  insistin 
the  safe  transportation  of  American  troops.  That  was  the  fn 
biggest,  the  most  important  task  of  the  American  Navy,  and  i 
formed  it  well.    The  telegram  goes  on  to  say: 

Even-  guaranty  has  been  given  the  War  Department  that  the  Navy  Dej 
would  do  its  utmost  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  troops  in  transit. 

Fourteen  of  the  best,  largest,  and  fastest  interned  German  ships  under  c 
naval  control  will  be  commissioned  in  the  Navy  and  used  to  transport  troop 
imperative  that  these  ships  should  receive  the  utmost  destroyer  protection  poe 
the  passage  in  and  it  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  valuable  character  of  the  si 
the  dimcultv  of  adequately  replacing  them  if  lost,  to  guard  them  on  the  pass 
After  consultation  with  the  various  authorities,  especially  the  French,  sul 
outline  of  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  such  op< 
Each  ship  will  hold  over  4,000  troops. 

Should  such  ships  sail  singly  or  in  company?  How  much  protection  c; 
expect  from  our  destroyers  and  how  much  from  the  French  on  the  vovage  ou 
you  contemplate  giving  that  protection  without  our  own  forces?  Should 
addition  to  giving  all  the  advanced  information  possible,  ask  of  you  a  rendez 
each  ship  or  group  sailing  and  a  cousre  in  from  there,  or  will  you  appoint  in  ad 
rendezvous  and  course  which  rendezvous  and  course  will  hold  good  until  chai 
you? 

Regarding  supply  ships  of  the  Army  of  which  there  will  be  many  of  in 
speeds,  should  it  be  the  policy  of  them  to  sail  singly  or  together  in  groups,  i 
that  they  may  receive  the  greatest  protection  during  that  portion  of  the  journe} 
it  is  most  needed? 

These  are  the  points  which,  even  if  before  discussed  by  you,  we  desire  1 
clearly  indicated  in  order  that  the  greatest  cooperation  and  efficiency  ma> 
from  our  combined  efforts. 

Op 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  dispatch  merely  directed  Ac 
Sims  to  consult  with  the  various  authorities  and  report  as  to  th 
method  of  operating  and  protecting  these  ships,  it  is  diffici 
understand  his  expression  of  resentment  and  denunciation.  H 
to  vou: 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  the  discourager] 
receiving  at  that  date,  after  the  miles  of  cables  and  letters  I  had  sent  in  there 
9th  of  July  exhibiting  the  crassest  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  the  whole  prob 
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Nl©w  of  the  extensive  communications  which  I  had  sent  to  the  department 
^rninj?  these  convoys,  previous  to  this  dispatch,  I  think  it  requires  no  explana- 
oi\  my  r>art  to  convince  the  committee  of  my  feelings  upon  receiving  such  a 
a*»  this.    Here  was  question  after  question  asking  aUmt  handling  convoys 
h  I  ha<l  explained  over  and  over  again. 

t'ntlemen,  I  think  it  will  require  no  explanation  to  convince  the 
iTiiittoo.  which  has  lieard  several  miles  of  the  4  miles  of  letters 
i*al>W»s"  Sims  sent,  that  what  we  wanted  was  not  another  mile 
:w«>  of  talk,  hut  specific  answers  to  plain  questions.    What  en- 
Sims  was  evidently  that  last  sentence: 

:«<*se  a.nc  the  points  which,  even  if  before  discussed  by  you,  we  desire  to  have 
rly  indicated  in  order  that  the  greatest  cooperation  and  efficiency  may  result 
i  our  combined  efforts. 

Ve  wanted  to  work  out  for  the  operation  of  these  vessels  a  well- 
iiuhI  plan  which  neither  Sims  nor  anyone  else  could  misinterpret 
misunderstand — a  plan  based  on  the  best  experience  and  advice 
tUe  allied  authorities.    We  were  taking  no  chances  on  picking 
t   from  the  '* miles"  of  Sims's  dispatches  recommendation  that 
irlit.  or  might  not.  apply.    He  was  our  representative  in  Europe, 
whs   his  special  business  to  furnish  us  information  and  answer 
est  ions  of  this  character,  and  there  wasn't  any  need  of  his  wanting 
jump  overboard"  whenever  lie  received  a  dispatch  that  re- 
tested   specific  answers  on  subjects  he  had  before  treated  in  a 
ueral  way. 

Commenting  particularly  on  the  question.  "Do  you  think  that 
,ey  should  sail  in  company  or  singly?"  Admiral  Sims  said: 

1  wouM  not  have  believed  that  that  question  could  be  asked  at  that  stage  of  the 
rue,  how  we  should  put  the  convoy  in,  and  when  we  had  put  it  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  we  had  put  the  convoy  system  into 
Feet  with  the  first  troop  expedition  and  continued  it  all  through 
;n*  war:  the  Allies,  as  well  as  ourselves,  found  it  preferable,  in  some 
uses,  to  sail  singly  ships  of  high  speed.  The  Leviathan  made  trips 
cmss  t he  Arlantic  successfully,  sailing  alone,  her  high  speed  being 

better  protection,  in  many  respects,  than  escorts  in  convoy  with 
low  ships. 

SIMS  OPPOSED  l*SK  OK  THE  '*  LEVIATHAN  "   AS  A  TROOP  SHIP. 

The  greatest  of  all  transports  used  during  the  war-  -the  largest 
*hip  afloat — was  the  Leviathan,  formerly  the  German  Yattrlami. 
>he  carried  nearly  100,000  troops  to  France,  as  many  as  an  entire 
fleet  of  little  transports.  Yet  Sims  strongly  opposed  the  use  of 
the  Ler'uilhan  as  a  troop  ship,  and  his  insistence  on  sending  her  to 
Liverpool  instead  of  Brest  resulted  in  a  loss  of  considerable  time  in 
her  operation. 

When  the  Leviathan  was  nearly  ready  for  operation,  Sims  advised 
against  its  use  as  a  troopship,  sending  the  following  cablegram: 

Kr«.m  Sim* 
To  <  tpuav 

orwt.  Fraiw-e,  roads  is  only  French  hart  or  that  can  take  deop-draft  transports.  I 
previously  pointed  out  difficulty  handling  freight  in  open  roadstead  with  few 
available  lighters.    Freight  might  be  transshipped  in  small  vessels,  but  long  delay 
would  follow,  and  it  is  <-onsidered  much  1  etter  to  ship  all  freight  direct  from  t  inted 
^tau*  in  suitable  vessols  destined  to  usual  ports 
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The  names  of  transport*  arc  not  given,  but  I  assume  they  are  coaled  for 
The  consensus  of  opinion- 
Telegraphing  from  London,  now — 

is  against  using  U.  S.  8.  Leiiathan  as  troop  transport.    Her  greater  leng-t  I 
better  target  than  smaller  vessel .    Other  vessels  listed  as  transports  not 
Ha  1  He  and  Adriatic,  lioth  of  which  are  carrying  our  troops. 

For  large  high-speed  vessels  that  reauire  coal  on  this  side,  like  V .  JS 
Washington,  U.  S.  S.  America,  U.  8.  S.  Mount  Vernon,  U.  8.  S.  Agamemnon 
be  informed  when  they  are  ready  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  Admiral  i 
con<*essions  and  receive  them  Liverpool.    Vessels  of  this  type  should  vroeu* 
high-speed  convoys  and  carry  no  freight  for  France.  04524. 

In  his  troop  transport  letter  of  November  2,  1917,  addres»c 
Admiral  Sims  wrote: 

I  consider  Liverpool  the  safest  port  of  entry  in  the  submarine  area.  For  t 
however,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  send  our  large  ships  to  Brest  Roads, 
when  they  are  unloaded,  escort  them  into  England  to  be  coaled. 

I  have  previously  reported  against  using  the  Vaterland  for  the  preeeri 
have  a  little  more  ecxperience  in  handling  the  other  large  transports.  Th#- 
is,  of  course,  a  much  larger  target,  and  injury  to  her  would  be  a  serious  aft" 
assuming  too  that  all  of  the  troops  that  we  have  to  transport  for  the  next  f« 
can  be  accommodated  in  other  transports,  assisted  by  British  liners.  Wh< 
situation  becomes  pressing,  I  presume  we  shall  have  to  use  the  Voter lan*. 
the  additional  risk. 

This  also  shows  that  Sims  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  th 
ready  to  be  sent  to  Europe  at  that  time  and  "  for  the  next  few  r: 
could  be  carried  in  the  transports  we  then  had,  without  u: 
Leviathan.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  argument 
forth  to  support  his  charge  that  the  Navy  delayed  troop  trai 
tion,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  losses  of  shipping,  w 
have  had  a  million  troops  in  France  by  March  1,  1918. 

We  did,  at  first,  adopt  Sims's  advice  to  send  the  Levitt 
Liverpool  instead  of  Brest;  and  thereby  lost  weeks  of  the 
of  that  great  vessel.    The  Leviathan  was  of  such  deep  draft  t 
one  occasion,  she  had  to  wait  an  entire  lunar  month  at  Li 
before  she  could  get  out  of  that  harbor.    When  she  was  sen 
to  Brest,  as  the  Navy  Department  directed,  and  would  ha\ 
the  first  time  except  for  Admiral  Sims's  advice,  which  w< 
takenly  accepted,  her  turn  around  was  measured  in  hours 
of  weeks :  and  she  broke  all  records  in  the  number  of  troops 
ported.    That  was  one  instance  in  which  we  did  follow  Sims  s 
events  soon  proved  how  mistaken  it  was,  and  we  had  to  eai 
our  original  intention  of  sending  the  Leviathan  to  Brest. 

SAID  "PUBLIC  MIND  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  FOR  POSSIBLE  LOS 

TRANSPORT." 

After  Sims  had  informed  us  that  submarines  were  opera ti 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  one  was  on  its  way  to  Ameri 
thought  it  wise  to  escort  troop  ships  further  out  to  sea,  and  o 
13,  1918,  tho  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  Admiral  Sims: 

6002.  Due  to  known  presence  of  enemy  submarine  so  far  out  and  state  o 
mind  in  regard  to  troop  convoys,  department  desires  you  put  extra  emphasis? 

Always  putting  extra  emphasis — 

upon  the  duty  of  escorting  troop  convoys  both  in  number  of  destroyers  and  < 
to  which  they  operate.  If  necessary  in  order  to  insure  safe  landing  of  troop 
destroyers  shall  be  assigned  to  the  protection  of  ships  earning  merchandise.  II 
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**  <Hd  not  sav  **  mav."  We  found  we  had  to  sav  "shall,"  because 
vns  putting  the  emphasis  all  the  time  on  merchandise,  and  we 
?  putting  it  on  men — lives. 

<lmiral  Sims's  reply,  dated  May  16,  1918,  and  addressed  to  the 
*f  of  Xaval  Operations,  was  as  follows: 

May  16,  1918. 

a    A<imiral  Sim? 

*  hi*-t  of  Xaval  Operations. 

-*  1       Your  6002.    While  I  fully  understand  department  desires  to  do  everything 
to  safotjiiard  transit  of  troops  across  the  Atlantic,  I  must  point  out  that  it  is 
x<ible  to  insure  safe  conduct  landing  of  all  troops,  no  matter  how  many  destroyers 
^v^ig-ned  to  escort  duty. 

L*his  was  May  16,  1918;  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  escort. 
r»  impossible  was  made  possible.  He  was  wrong.  lie  goes  on 
sat  v : 

t  is  my  earnest  opinion  that  the  public  mind  should  be  prepared  for  possible  loss 
t  ransport  As  an  initial  step  in  this  direction  I  would  recommend  that  newspaper 
ut>  of  the  destruction  of  submarine  by  merchant  vessels  be  suppressed  if  possible, 
h  stories  frequently  appear  based  upon  statements  of  passengers  and  officers  of 
imer.  and  are  almost  without  exception  entirely  incorrect  ana  give  the  public  a 
<**  impression  as  to  the  ease  with  which  submarines  may  be  destroyed. 

I  have  been  always  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  maximum  of  protection 
t  ruop  convoys,  the  escorting  of  store  ship,  convoys  has  already  been  reduced  to  a 
in  below  which  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  go.  Convoys  are  now  met  by  de- 
overs  as  far  to  westward  as  submarines  are  known  to  be  operating,  if  within  the  fuel 
lurance  of  the  destrovers.  so  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  in  this  respect. 
The  department  is,  of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions 
-  safety  of  vessels  carrying  merchandise  to  Europe  is  hardly  lees  essential  to  the 
ccessful  prosecution  of  the  war  than  is  safety  of  troop  transports,  and  we  might 
neeivablv  lose  the  war  through  making  excessive  demands  upon  our  escort  forces 
the  protection  of  troops.    09016.  7914. 

Sims. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  SUNK  TWO  WEEKS  LATER. 

Two  weeks  after  Admiral  Sims  sent  this  dispatch  the  westbound 
ransport  President  Lincoln  was  sunk  about  450  miles  from  Brest, 
he  was  unescorted  at  the  time,  the  destroyer  escort  having  left 
er  12  hours  before  she  was  torpedoed. 

Only  three  American  troop  snips  were  sunk  during  the  war — the 
\jttillts,  the  Covington,  and  the  President  Lincoln. 

Two  others — the  Finland  and  the  Mount  Vernon — were  torpedoed, 
>ut  were  navigated  back  to  port  and  repaired.  All  these  were 
utaeked  while  returning  from  France. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  committee  in  the  medal  awards 
bearing.  Admiral  Sims  told  you  the  reason  these  were  sunk  was  that 

they  were  not  efficiently  protected  going  back  as  they  were  com- 
ing": that  his  proposition  was,  "as  soon  as  two  or  three  transports 
were  empty  to  let  them  go  out  with  an  inferior  escort  and  take  a 
chance  on  the  thing." 

I  may  say  in  parenthesis,  when  he  said  "take  a  chance  on  the 
thing.  "  that  the  transports  coming  back  not  only  were  ships  which 
were  valuable,  but  thev  had  wounded  men.  men  who  had  been 
pissed  and  shelled:  and  I  never  did  believe  in  taking  chances  on 
human  life. 
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The  following  is  quoted  from  his  testimony  (pp.  293— 2€ 
medal  awards  hearing: 

The  Chairman*.  Admiral,  in  this  connection  can  you  tell  me  how  man 
were  lost  during  the  course  of  the  war? 

Admiral  Sims.  About  five  or  six.    All  of  those  were  lost  coming  back. 
The  Chairman.  None  of  them  with  troops  aboard? 

Admiral  Sims.  None  of  them  with  troop*  aboard,  except  men  that  woi 
to  the  United  States. 

Now.  the  bulk  of  these  men  returning  to  the  United  Sti 
men  who  were  ill  or  wounded,  who  were  coming  to  the  fcJnit 
for  treatment,  and  to  whom  the  United  States  owed,  if  p< 
higher  duty  oven  than  to  the  men  going  over.  [Continuing 

The  reason  of  that  was  that  they  were  not  as  efficiently  protected  troi 
they  were  coming.  The  orders  we  had  were  to  make  the  turn  around  a* 
possible.  The  necessity  was  to  get  troops  over,  and  the  risk  of  the  empt 
was  justifiable  to  that  extent.  We  could,  of  course,  have  given  them  the 
tection  going  back  as  they  got  going  over,  provided  you  would  be  wil litis 
say  there  are  10  transports  coming  over  with  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  thou^ai 
if  you  are  willing  to  wait  until  they  all  could  take  their  turn  at  the  wh 
discharge  their  cargoes,  etc.,  and  then  send  them  back  as  a  body.  That  \ 
involved  very  considerable  delay:  and  there  is  this  about  it:  Ten  or  tw 
coming  in,  escorted  by  10  or  12  destroyers,  have  a  certain  protection, 
the  convoy  in  two,  and  give  each  6  destroyers,  thev  have  got  much  lo 
it  is  the  flanks  only  that  we  protect.  They  do  not  cfare  attack  the  midd) 
still  further  subdivide  them  and  subdivide*  the  destroyers,  it  is  still  les*. 

That  was  our  proposition — as  soon  as  two  or  three  transports  were  empty  t 
go  out  with  an  inferior  escort  and  take  a  chance  on  the  thing. 

He  ought  to  have  said,  "Take  a  chance  on  the  lives  of  > 
and  sick  men." 

Coming  in,  there  was  almost  no  risk  to  the  transports,  because  they  wc 
escorted  By  at  least  three  times  as  much  protection  in  destroyers  as  we  gave  to 
convoys,  and  sometimes  ten  times  as  much .  Moreover,  they  were  rapid ,  and 
zigzagging,  and  it  was  extremely  dangerous  for  any  submarine  to  attack  the) 
the  danger  was  not  very  great.  Moreover,  we  put  them  through  a  band  of  w^ 
we  never  put  any  of  the  mercant  ships,  a  band  about  150  miles  wide.  Tl 
impression  that  you  would  get  from  reading  the  accounts  in  the  press  won! 
there  were  so  many  submarines  in  the  ocean  that  it  was  hard  work  to  push  a  s 
the  ocean,  that  the  danger  was  very  great,  and  that  there  were  a  great  mar 
lines  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  war  the  Germans  were  nev 
maintain  to  the  westward  of  Ireland  and  the  westward  of  the  British  Chai 
than  an  average  of  8  or  9  submarines.  I  have  know  it  to  be  as  high  as  15,  a: 
known  it  to  be  down  to  2  or  3,  but  the  average  was  about  8  or  9,  on  account  of  tl 
out  and  the  voyage  back  and  the  time  under  repairs,  the  time  for  resting  the  c 
ordinary  accidents  of  navigation;  so  that  there  were  only  these  8  or  9.  If  the 
all  of  the  submarines  in  this  band  of  water,  and  we  had  kept  the  band  in 
place,  you  can  easily  play  a  game  with  yourself  and  see  that  if  you  place  th 
rines  at  random,  and  araw  lines  representing  the  track  of  the  convoys,  the  c 
any  one  of  those  S  submarines  even  seeing  a  convoy  are  small. 

Now,  you  must  add  to  that  the  fact  that  if  they  had  put  and  kept  the  i 
rines  there,  and  put  none  where  the  merchant  ships  were  coming  in,  altho 
might  have  sunk  some  of  our  troop  ships,  and  might  nave  killed  15,000  or  20,O< 
they  would  have  thereby  lost  the  war,  because  the  war  depended  upon  ge 
supplies  in. 

1  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  war  depended  upon 
the  troops  to  France.    Every  thing  else  was  really  of  minor  i 
ance. 

Twenty  thousand  troops  lost  there  would  not  have  been  any  more  serious  t  hi 
lost  on  the  battle  front.  It  sounds  a  little  heartless  to  say  so,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  it  would  have  been  relativel  v  of  less  importance.  Moreover,  as  t 
of  water  did  not  always  stay  in  the  same  place — we  moved  it  around — they  wo 
spent  perhaps  a  week  before  they  found  out  that  we  had  moved  it.  etc.  So  th 
not  very  difficult  to  protect  transmits  going  in,  and  we  took  risks  coming  out- 
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Vlie   Xrtvv  Department  didn't  want  to  "tako  a  chance  on  the 
Wo  wanted  returning  transports  better  protected,  and 


told  yon  that  "we  could,  of  course,  have  given  them  the  same  proT 
tion  'going  back  as  thev  got  going  over,  if  thev  had  been  willing 
wait." 

•y'orXTEP  EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT  TROOP  SHIPS  AM)   SOLDIERS'  LIVES 

AS      LARGELY  POLITICAL.'' 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented,  his  testimony  before  this  corn- 
it  tee  in  the  medal  awards  hearing,  as  well  as  the  present  inquiry,  the 
iftxp  reminders  and  orders  that  had  to  be  given  him,  this  committee 
in  not  believe  that  "there  was  never  any  "question"  about  Admiral 
ms's  recognition  that'  the  primary  mission  of  the  forces  under  his 
unmand  was  the  protection  of  American  troops. 
Admiral  Sims,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  regarded  our  insistence  on 
ie  utmost  protection  of  troopships  and  safeguarding  the  lives  of 
merican  soldiers  as  "largely  political.''  Though  he  never  stated 
[\at  to  me,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  that  opinion  freely  to  British 
fficers,  as  will  be  judged  from  the  following  letter  of  September  24, 
9 IN,  from  Admiral  Sims  to  Admiral  Bayly,  the  British  commander 
t  Queenstown.  Here  is  what  Admiral  Sims  wrote  to  Admiral 
layly,  the  British  admiral: 

1  think  I  mentioned  that  some  of  our  quite  valuable  supply  ships  are  luring  through 
he  Mediterranean  two  at  a  time  escorted  by  one  destrovcr  and  sometimes  not  escorted 
\  all.  We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  the  number  of  supply  ships  coining  into  the 
restern  porta  of  France  are  continually  on  the  increase,  and  this  makes  it  quite  im- 
K«s?ible  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  empty  transports  going  westward.  It  is 
iW  a  fact  that  our  troop  transports  are  not  as  strongly  escorted  as  they  probably 
>hould  be.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ones  that  pass  in  through  the  Channel 
ind  up  the  Thames. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  an  American  admiral  writing  to  a 
British  admiral.    He  said: 

There  if  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  principal  dignitaries  at  home  are  very  nervous 
lest  some  of  our  troop  transports  be  torpedoed . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  very  nervous.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
million  American  people  were  very  nervous  and  they  were  very 
anxious,  and  they  have  very  little  patience  with  an  American  admiral 
who  would  write  to  a  British  admiral  that  the  American  people  were 
nervous  about  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  world.    I  repeat  that: 

There  is  no  doubt  at  aM  that  the  principal  dignitaries  at  home  are  very  nervous 
lest  some  of  our  troop  transports  be  torpedoed.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that 
this  nervousness  is  largely  of  a  political  kind. 

An  Attack  upon  the  American  Government  in  a  lette»r  to  a  British 
admiral,  that  because  we  wanted  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  2,000,000 
soldiers  it  was  political.  If  I  had  seen  that  letter,  gentlemen,  I 
should  have  ordered  him  home  by  wire  and  put  him  under  court- 
martial.   [Continuing  reading:] 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  first  reinforcements  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the 
services  above  indicated. 
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That  is,  his  orders  were  that  he  must  take  care  of  the  protect* 
of  our  troop  transports  rather  than  of  vessels  containing  munit^ 
and  supplies.    Then,  he  goes  on  to  say  again: 

These  ncrescitie*,  as  I  have  said,  are  largely  political. 

Peiwnally.  I  can  not  persuade  myself  that  the  Germans  have  any  inteutic 
concentrating  their  submarine  efforts  against  our  troop  transports.    There  w*  K 
Explanation  published  in  the  German  papers  explaining  to  the  German  people  r 
it  was  that  thev  were  not  successful  in  stopping  the  arrival  of  troop  transf^rl* 
seems  to  me  that  this  explanation  is  i>orfectly  sound  from  a  military  point  of  \\ ■- 
It  pointed  out  that  transports  may  arrive  an v where  from  the  north  o{  Scotland 
south  of  France:  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  intercept  them;  that  they  -  -v 
heavily  escorted;  and  that  a  great  effect  could  he  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  ar^a  i 
ing  merchant  vessels  bringing  in  supplies  of  all  kinds.    This  is  exactly  my  opin 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  1  were  a  Hun  and  in  complete  command  of  the  Hun  t»uhniari- 
camjmign.  I  would  give  the  submarines  orders  not  to  attack  loaded  transportF.    T  • 
for  the  reason  that  the  submarine  runs  a  very  considerably  greater  danger  in  at  tar  is.:-.; 
through  the  escort  of  a  troop  transport  than  through  the  escort  of  a  much  larr^ 
merchant  convoy. 

He  is  writing  to  a  British  admiral,  now. 

Moreover,  the  torpedoing  of  an  occasional  troop  transport  would  not  sensibly  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  flowing  into  Europe,  while  the  torpedoing  of  a  numb.  - 
merchant  vessels  will  eventually  limit  the  number  of  troops  that  we  can  main  tan,  _ 
Europe.  There  is  a  commission  over  here  now  earnestly  looking  for  more  shir*  t? _^ 
our  shipyards  will  be  able  to  supply  in  the  coming  year.  If  they  can  not  find  th'-. 
ships,  the  flow  of  troops  will  have  to  be  decreased. 

That  letter  needs  no  comment. 

BELITTLE  PART  OF  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  TROOP  TRANSPORTATION 

Admiral  Sims  constantly  belittled  the  part  played  by  the  Unitea 
States  Navy  in  troop  transportation.  In  his  speech  in  London  os 
October  11,  1918,  at  the  luncheon  given  to  American  editors  anc 
newspaper  correspondents,  who  he  must  have  hoped  and  expects 
would  give  the  widest  publicity  to  his  remarks,  he  said: 

Americans  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  miracle  of  their  Navy  that  they  had  got  a  railli  : 
.   and  a  half  troops  here  in  a  few  months  and  had  protected  them  on  the  way.  a- 
didn't  do  that.   Great  Britain  did .    She  brought  over  two-thirds  of  them  and  escorts 
one-half. 

That  was  in  his  speech  to  the  editors  of  America. 

We  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  credit  due,  and  generously 
rendered,  to  our  British  friends  for  their  splendid  work  in  transporting 
American  troops.  Without  their  ships  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  gotten  to  Europe  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  the 
1 ,700,000  troops  that  were  transported  after  the  March  drive.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  United  States  Navy 
deprived  of  just  credit  for  the  work  it  did  in  troop  transportation. 

AMERICAN    VESSELS    CARRIED    NEARLY    ONE-HALF;  ESCORTED    FOl  K- 

FIFTHS  OF  TROOPS  SENT  TO  EUROPE. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States  cruiser  and  transport  force.  a« 
given  in  Appendix  K,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
1919,  state  that  of  the  2,079,880  troops  transported  to  Europe  previous 
to  the  armistice  952,581  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  I,006,9<s7 
bv  British  ships,  68.246  by  British-leased  Italian  ships,  52,066  bv 
other  vessels,  French,  Italian,  etc.    Percentages  carried:  By  Briti>li 
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'ip*,  4K.-J5:  by  British-leased  Italian  ships,  3;  by  French,  Italian, 
m  other  foreign  ships,  2.5:  by  American  vessels,  46.25  per  cent, 
hose  tables  state  that  the  number  of  troops  under  United  States 
oort  was  1.720,360—82.75  per  cent;  under  British  escort,  297,903— 
1.  125  per  cent;  under  French  escort,  61.617 — 3.125  per  cent. 
These*  figures  show  that  American  vessels  carried  nearly  half  the 
•tal  number  of  troops  transported  (46.25  per  cent)  and  escorted 
."or  four-fifths  of  them  (82.75  per  cent);  yet  Sims  said  the  British 
irriod  two- thirds  and  escorted  one-half. 

NAVAL  VESSELS  BROUGHT  HOME  1,700,000. 

But  this  tells  only  half  the  story.  Bringing  back  the  American 
mops  from  Europe  was  almost  as  Dig  a  job  as  was  taking  them  over, 
'or  this  very  little  foreign  shipping  was  available,  and  seven-eighths 
f  all  the  troops  and  passengers  returned  from  Europe  were  brought 
lorao  in  United  States  naval  vessels.  Naval  transports  took  to 
Europe  911,047  men;  other  American  vessels,  41,534.  Naval  vessels 
mil  transports  brought  back  from  Europe  approximately  1,700,000 
roops  and  passengers;  all  other  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  a 
mle  more  than  250,000.    The  exact  figures  up  to  October  1,  1919, 

ere : 

Total  troops  and  passengers  brought  back  from  Europe  to  Oct.  1,  1919         1,  945,  367 

Brought  back  by  cruiser  and  transport  force.  United  States  Navy   1,  686,  944 

Brought  back  by  all  other  vessels,  United  States  and  foreign   258,  423 

Several  thousand  returned  subsequent  to  that  date,  bringing  the 
total  transported  in  naval  vessels  ana  transports  up  to  approximately 
2.600,000  carried  on  naval  vessels. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  total  of  2,600,000  men  were  transported 
by  the  Navy- either  to  or  from  Europe.  In  the  face  of  that  record 
how  puny  and  impotent  are  any  efforts  to  disparage  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  our  Navy  in  troop  transportation.  I  ask  to  insert 
in  the  record  the  tables,  compiled  by  the  statistical  division  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  and  transport  force,  giving  in  detail  the  number 
of  troops  transported. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

174273—20  135 
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TROOPS  AND  PASSENGERS  RETURNED  TO  UNITED  ST. 

NUMBER  TRANSPORTED  FROM  EUROPE  SINCE  TIIE  ARM1STI 


1918. 

From  Nov.  11  

December  

1919. 

January  

February  

March  

April.  

May  

June  

July  

Auwt  

Septem>>er  

Total  


Carried     r>  v.. 

i*..  learned  nv 

Ma*'"1;  »"°th" 

Cruiser 
and  . 
Transport  1 

Force. 


Total 

fiSg\  carried 

States  and 
foreign. 


car 
r 

Cn 
a 

Trar 
Fo 


7,689 
47,228 

97,039 
96,368 
165,312 
243,697 
278,000 
314,  107 
268,049 
112,094 
44,890 


508 
22,861 


23,097 
44,463 
42,049 
30,806 
34,610 
26,779 
27,162 
2,127 
2,981 


8,197 
70,089 


1,675,733  ;  257,423 


120,136 
140,831 
207,361  1 
274,503 
313,210 
340,946  i 
295,211 
114.S21 
47,851 


1,913,156 


TROOPS  AND  PASSENGERS  RETURNED  PRIOR  TO  THE  ARMIST 


Month. 


October  

November. 
Decmober . 


101< 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April... 


1918. 


Apri 
May. 

J  ii  iie  

July  

Auumt  

September . 
October . . . 
To  Nov.  11 


Total. 


Carried 

Carried 

by  all 

Per  c 

by 

other 

Total 

cam'r- 

Cruiser 

ships. 

carried 

Crui 

and 

i  United 

(all 

an 

Transport 

States 

ships). 

Trans 

Force. 

and 
foreign. 

For. 

41 

6 

47 

8 

37 

37 

H) 

66 

1 

67 

9 

274 

so 

360 

402 

86 

488 

I 

508 

46 

554 

9 

544 

39 

583 

36S 

101 

469 

7? 

94(5 

21 

969 

9; 

1,920 

67 

1,987 

9< 

1,710 

56 

1, 76b 

9: 

3,436 

306 

3,742 

91 

959 

183 

1,142 

8H 

11,211 

1 

1.000 

12,211 

91 

Total  number  of  troops  and  passengers  brought  back  from  Europe  up  tc 

Oct.  1,  1919  

Brought  back  by  Cruiser  and  Transport  Forces,  United  States  Navy. 
Brought  back  by  all  other  vessels,  United  States  and  ' 
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ITED  STATES  TRANSPORTS  USED  IN  CARRYING  TROOPS  TO  EUROPE 
DURING  HOSTILITIES  AND  RETURNING  THEM  TO  AMERICA. 

VOYAGES  MADE  PRIOR  TO  SIGNING  OF  ARMISTICE. 


Nam*  of  *hip. 


Dale  placed 
in  commis- 
sion or 
attached  to 
force. 


*  -»:orH»  

UtmatV!!. .... 


Au|t. 
Aug. 
Auk. 

Apr. 


• mjrto™   July 

Kalb      (a  u  \  .  May 


4,1917 
21,1917 
6,1917 
5,1917 
9,191* 

2s, 1917 
12.1917 


Type  of  vessel. 


origi- 

Maxi- 

nal 

mum 

Pis- 

troop- 
carrv- 

troop- 
earrv- 

placo- 

ing  ca- 

•ing  ca- 

ment. 

pacitv, 
includ- 

officers. 

pacity  . 
includ- 
ing 
officers. 

Apr.  26T191H 


Ex-German.  . . 

« . . . do .  .  .  .  j  .  ,  *  . 
. ..  -  ci  O .  •  ■  -  -  •  • 

.  ..do  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Ex-German  

....do  


n-v  Northern 


Sept. 
Nov. 


6,1917  I 
1,1917 


*m>t-urg   May  29,191* 


Icnterson   May 

I  tiroa . .    July 

.  .ler  Nc-dcrlanden  .  A pr. 

. roonland   Apr. 


enape .  . . 
»•  vj  At  rum. 
-uui>ville 


Apr. 
Julv 
Apr. 


U.«Uwi<Va   Aug. 

n  R  .  Mai  lory   Apr. 

Uanchuxia   ...  Apr. 

Martha  Washington..  Jan. 

M^-onia   .  Mw. 

Maui   Mar. 

Mr  miry   Aug. 

Mongolia   May 


Mount  Vernon  .  . 
Northern  Pacific 


-  -  -  -  • 


Julv 
No.. 


orifaba   May 

J' Azores   May 

I'mtisburg   May 

VcK^ihontai   July 

Viwhatan. . . .  -   Aug. 

I'rt-s  <:r.uit   Aug. 

f'rw  Linroln   July 

Knner^MaioUa...  May 

Hijndam   May 

SiUmev    Apr. 


IVnadore  s 


July 

Sept. 
Apr. 


Yon  Steuben   June 

  Jan. 


24,1917  1 
25,1917 
4.191* 
25,191* 

24.1917 
2.»,1917 
27,191S 

27,1917 
17,191* 

25.191S 
2,191* 
1.191S 

6,191-* 
3,1917 
S, 191* 

2S,1917 
1,1917 

27,1915 
6, 191* 
25, lHls 
25, 1917 
16,1917 
2,1917 

25,  191 : 

27, 191S 
1,191* 
K,  191* 

1,191s 
5, 1917 
17,191* 

9,1917 
26.191S 


American  pas- 
senger. 

Ex-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Marine  trans- 
port. 

American  pas- 
senger. 

...do  

Ex-German  

Dutch  chartered 

American  pas- 
scnger. 

. . .  .do  

Ex-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Ex-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

....do  

Fix-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

...  .do  

Ex-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Ex-German  

American  pas- 


Apr.  3,191* 


.do 

 do  

 do  

Ex-German 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Dutch  chartered 

American  pas- 
senger. 
 do  

hx -German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Ex-German  

American  pas- 
senger. 

Dutch  chartered 


Total. 


22,000 
30,000 
41 . 500 
15,000 
10,000 

41,500 
14,2*0 

22,000 

39,435  1 
14,000 

10,000 

15,000 

J 

10,000 

15,000 
13,600 
22,000 

7,000 
69,000 
14,000 

15,000 
11,000 

26,500 
14,500 
17,000 

17,500 
16,000 
26,695 

32,130 
12,500 

i 

13,000 
13,000 
10,(100 
14,500 
17,000 
33,1)01) 
29,000 
17,500 
22,070 
11,250 

10,000 
16,950 
10,000 

22,000 
13,500 


Num- 
l*r  of 
turna- 
rounds 


2.S00 
3,400 
4.000 
2.000 
1.400  I 

3,400 

soo 


3,500 

5.600 
2,  SOO 


3.500 
5,  SOO  j 
7,000  ! 
3.500 
2,200 

4, 100 
1,600 

3,800 

6,500 
3.300  ' 


1,000  1,000 

2,100  I  2,600 

1.S00  2,500 

2.300  i  3,400  1 

2,200  ,  2,200 

3,300  3.  SOO 


1,200 
%,000 

2.300 


1.900 
12,000 
2.500 


2,000  !  2.800 
1,S00  |  2,000 


3,-500 
2,  SOO 
2,300 

3,. 500 

2.  U00 
3,700 

3, 100 
2,400 

3. 100 
1.600 
2,300 
2.400 
l.sOO 
4, SOO 

3.  SOO 
3 , 500 
3,100 
3,100 


1,500 
2,200 
1,200 


1,200 
l.*00 


4,  *00 
3,400  ; 
3,400 

3,  S00 
3,200 
4, 700 

5,  SOO 
2,  SOO 

4,100 
2,100 
2|  600 
2.900 
3, 100 
5, 900 

4,  700 
3,900 
3.700 
4,000 

1,700 
3,300 
1,200 

2,900 
2,100 


1 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
all  |>as- 
sengcr* 
carried 
to  I"  u- 
rope. 


s 
10 

9 
s 


6 
11 


9 
10 

2 
4 

10 
s 
•t 
"> 

6 
10 
4 

9 
«> 

I 

s 
6 


24,770 
36,097 
39, 76X 
16.526 
7,657 

21,62.* 
11, 334 

12,654 

48,373 
2*. 24* 

1,43* 

9,855 

10,352 
20,  s71 
6,2*3 
14, 125 

8,975 
96,S(M 
9,247 

17,931 
9,756 

14,491 

22,. ill  I 
13,329  I 


Total 
num- 

IWT  Of 

pas- 
sen- 
gers rc- 
t  umed 
from 
Eu- 
rope. 


400 
214 
16.* 
101 


11,042 

IS,  542  ' 
5    19,013  1 

9  33,692 
20,711 

15,712 
9,92* 
*,776 
20,503 
14,613 
39,974 
20, 143 
21,216 
17,913 
20,219 

1,712 
I*, 345 
15,i 


6 
6 

: 
i 

s 

13 

y 
<» 


12,950      l.sOO      3,000  5  8,349 


14.347 
11,053 


S79.S60  122,100  161,100        306  870,324 


48 
16 

484 

677 


112 
67 

.  -  •  • 

77 


14 
21 


16 
1*5 
10 

11 
20 
24 

86 

38 

16 
99 
411 
221 
46 


206 
439 
11 


8 
21 


5.051 


Si*rt  —The  P.gures  in  the  table  above  do  not  include  40.723  men  carried  to  Europe  bv  these  and  other 
ve*«L«.  in  1917.  Man  ihev  were  regularly  commissioned  in  the  *  miser  and  Traasport  Force.  hut  which 
are  included  in  the  table  of "  Troops  carried  to  Europe  bv  I'nited  States  and  foreign* essels. " 
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UNITED  STATES  TRANSPORTS  USED  IN  CARRYING  TROOPS  TO  Elm 
DURING  HOSTILITIES  AND  RETURNING  THEM  OT  AMERICA — (  ontii** 


VOYAGES  MADE  FROM  SIGNING  OF  ARMISTICE  TO  OCT.  I,  I9P-» 

Total 


Name  of  ship. 


Total  !,um; 

hero! 

made.  ■<*rT'»1 
to  hu 

rope 


Aeolus  

Agamemnon. 


America. . 
Antigone.. 
Ca'amares. 
Covington. 


Pe     Kalb    (a  u  v 

crniser). 
Finland  


Goo.  Washington  

< J  real  Northern  


II  uncock . . . 
JLurishurg. 


Hoiidorson  

Huron.  

K.  der  Nederlandcu 
Kroonland  


Leviathan  

I/ouisviile  


Madauaska. . 
H.  It.  Mallory. 


Martha  Washington 
Mat.sonia   ... 


Mount  Vernon . 


Northern  Pacific . 

Oriraba  

Pastor  as  

Plattsburg  


Pocahontas  

I  owhattan  


Pres.  Grant . 
Pres.  Lincoln. 


Rijndam. 
Slrwney. . 


Sierra  

Suvpiehanna. 


Von  Steuben.. 


Wilhelmina. 
Zeelandia. . . 


Total 


IS2 

I.7H2 

12 

13 
41 


I 

II 


0  351 
8  2.30K 


•i 

<> 

7 
rt 

8 


624 


13« 
22 


Tntal 
num- 
ber of 
all  pas- 

sen- 
gers  re- 
turned 
from 
Europe. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
sick 
and 
wound- 
ed re- 
turn (>.! 

Kur°„pe.!  *W 


Total 
number 

of  all 
passen- 
gers 
carried 
to  and 
from 


22.iw> 
41,179 

46.S23 
22.065 
10, ]  13 


s,94:» 

27,762 

34,  142 
22.  <'<2 


14,140 

s,608 

Jn.:,H2 
11.339 

23,  rm 


1,517 
\>*> 

7 
2 


127 

237 
3 
30 

487 

125 


9 

16 

1 

I 

509 

9 

1,715 

6 

46 

8 

130 

s 

1,014 

5 

10 

177 

s 

3 

7 

1,088 

1 

H 

1,187 

93,  746 
14.  s23 

16,  97s 

12, 143 

39,501 

19,201 
23.321 
25,217 
20,871 

34,H13 

42,500 

8,117 

It,  701 

14,000 
14,634 

20,093 
I  15,392 

37,025 


24.S/.9 

20,972 
34.702 


10,6X9 
15,537 
1,664 

22,112.". 


7  1  3  11,577 
7    3,170  15,737 


a.  OH 
1,42.) 

4,66M 
4, 150 
21 


3,868 

4,43a 

5,085 
:.,  :.22 


2,N0S 

4,284 

1 .  Vtf, 

1 , 

2,554 

8 

10,913 
1,538 

2,  2*7 

2,371 
6, 186 

9S7 
V>3 
8, 184 
510 

2, 707 

4,015 

5,895 
2.93.1 
4,a97 
2,958 

1,382  | 
1,880  | 

3.3HI 
9 

5,251 

4,46.) 
5,307 

2,250 
2,676 
226 

2,253 

2,610 
3.549 


Date  of 
arrival  in 
United 
States 
on  last 
voyage 
as  a  trans- 
port. 


47,432 
78,249 

W,  H01 
38,705 
17,821 
21.62s 

20,332 

40,443 

83,350 
54,085 

1,43* 
24,619 

25.  v»2 
41.65M 
17,622 
:!7,s22 

8,975 

192,753 
24,250 

34,937 

21,901 
54,230 

41.M24 
36.H95 
36,273 
39,463 

54,337 

76,402 

2*,  N66 
47,449 

24,027 
24,330 

43,141 

3il.  us 7 

77,129 
20, 143 

48,296 

39,329 
55, 169 

11,404 
34,911 

17,370 

37,580 

22,723 
27,344 


Pate 
placed 
out  of 
commis- 
sion or 
transfer 
from 


1919. 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  Is 

1919. 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  27 

Sept.  15 

. . .do .  — 
Aug.  17 

Sept.  26 
Sept.  24 
Aug.  19 

Hept.  5 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  4 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  15 

June  4 
Aug.  28 

Sept.  7 
Aug.  11 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  10 

1918. 
Sept.  3 

1919. 

Sept.  12 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  13 
1918. 

<>cl  2*1 

1919. 

Sept.  8 
Aug.  20 

Sept.  9 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  2 

Aug.  29 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  29 

July  27 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  19 

Aug.  9 

Sept  11 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  30  , 

...do... 
Aug.  29 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  1H 
Sept.  27 

Aug.  18 

Sept.  29 

Aug.  21 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  29 


Aug.  23 
Sept.  22 


Sept.  10 

Aug.  4 
Sept.  2 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  27 


Sept.  2 
Oct.  6 


304  119,275  956,672  141,779  1,850,435 


Sept.  28 

Aug.  6 
Jmy  31 


16 


Aug.  4 
Sept.  10 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  29 


Oct.  13 

Aug.  6 
July  31 


Shipping  Batn 
Army  Tru^n 
8«rvice. 

Cnlted  Fnrit  « 

•* 
July  i.: 


Vrmy  Tn&j^r 


Intematiooaa 
cantile  Mart* 

Shipping  IVi 
Dutch  Gort 

B 


LnitM  Fruit  u 


Sh 
In 


ing  Bowl 
utionaJ  ¥• 
cam  i  *>  Mar.:.- 
Army  Traa?;*/- 

Service. 
Mallory  S.  S.  (  a 
At 
Co. 

Matson  Nav  U 
l>o 

Army  Trantprr 

Service 
Atlant 

Co. 
Army 
Service. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shipping  BcaM 
luterruuiona.  9-? 
oanU.e  Maria* 

Army  TTan>por 
Service. 
Do 

Torpedo  edwuci 
May  3I(V1»UL 

Army  Traaspjri 
Service. 

Dutch  Govt. 

Army  Tramp* 
Service 

ON  uuc  8.  8.U. 


Stranded  on  rock< 
at  St.  Niuir* 

Array  Trans*-'; 
Service. 

Matson  Nar.  <  o 

Dutch  Oort. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Just  before  his  departure  from  Lon< 
"the  States,"  a  " Summary  of  activities  of  United  States  nave 
operating  in  European  waters' '  was  issued  to  the  press  from  J 
Sims's  headquarters.  This  bore  on  the  first  page  the  to 
caution : 

IMPORTANT  NOTE. 

These  notes  are  desijrned  to  furnish  material  only  for  thoee  who  may  wit*h 
something  regarding  the  operations  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  1 
waters. 

No  part  of  them  should  be  directly  quoted  nor  should  any  statement  be  ni 
how  or  by  whom  they  were  supplied. 

Why  Admiral  Sims  enjoined  such  secrecy  as  to  the  origin 
information  I  do  not  know;  nor  why  the  writers  were  warned 
make  any  statement  "as  to  how  or  by  whom  they  were  suppl 

As  this  statement  was  pretty  widely  circulated,  I  hope  I  i 
violating  any  deep  confidence  in  revealing  its  source  and  qu« 
few  of  the  statements  made  therein: 

The  United  States  Navy  escorted  02  per  cent,  or  about  1.250.000  troops,  o 
States  expeditionary  forces  to  Europe  without  loss  from  enemy  action. 

British  transports  carried  during  tne  war  from  the  United  States  53  per  c< 
American  troops  sent  to  France.  American  transports  carried  45  per  cent,  an< 
transports  carried  2  per  cent. 

During  the  rush  period,  that  is,  from  April  1  to  October  31,  1918,  British  tr 
carried  57  per  rent  of  the  American  troops  and  American  and  French  transport. 
43  per  cent.  During  the  month  of  August,  British  transports  carried  65  pei 
the  American  troops. 

Admiral  Sims  did  not  mention  in  this  summary  the  immensi 
being  performed  by  the  Navy  in  bringing  American  troops 
from  Europe,  though  at  the  time  we  were  bringing  them  back 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  month  in  Navy  transport 
brought  back  some  1,500,000  in  eight  months,  returning,  in  al 
said,  about  1,700,000. 

WORK  OF  THE  CRUISER  AND  TRANSPORT  FORCE. 

I  wish  Admiral  Gleaves,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cruisi 
transport  force  from  its  inception  up  to  September  1,  1919,  wl 
was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  Asiatic 
could  appear  here  as  a  witness  and  tell  you  how  that  great  fore 
built  up,  how  the  many  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  descr 
you  the  work  i£  did  for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  record  s 
for  itself,  and  some  figures  and  extracts  from  Admiral  Gle 
reports  will  give  vou  some  idea  of  the  force  and  its  work. 

Beginning  with  a  few  cruisers  and  transports  hastily  gal 
together  to  transport  the  first  of  the  American  Expeditionary  I 
to  France  in  1917,  the  cruiser  and  transport  force  grew  befoi 
armistice  to  a  large  fleet,  comprising  66  American  vessels — 24  cr 
and  42  transports  manned  by  3,000  officers  and  42,000  men: 
being  augmented  by  four  French  men-of-war  and  13  foreign  mer 
vessels — a  total  of  83.  After  the  armistice,  in  order  to  bring  hon 
American  Army  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  this  force  was  incr 
by  the  utilization  of  15  battleships  and  10  cruisers  as  troop  car 
the  use  of  9  large  German  vessels  which  were  turned  over 
under  the  armistice  arrangements  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
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ie  conversion  of  56  cargo  vessels  into  troop  carriers.  The  maximum 
uml>er  of  vessels  assigned  to  and  operated  by  the  Navy  in  troop 
^asportation  was  142,  with  facilities  for  carrying  13,914  officers 
mi  349,770  men. 

STEADY  INCREASE  IN  TROOP-CARRYING  CAPACITY. 

At  the  beginning  of  troop  transportation,  in  June,  1917,  the  total 
apacit  v  of  our  transports  was  only  about  13,000.  The  large  in- 
rvase  came  with  the  putting  into  service  of  the  interned  German 
-esse Is.  which  were  repaired  and  manned  by  the  Navy.  By  October 
he  capacitv  was  practically  doubled,  and  tins  was  further  augmented 
vhen  the  Leciathan  and  the  last  of  these  big  ships  were  put  into 
operation.  In  December  we  carried  over  37,445  in  naval  transports; 
i he  Navy  in  the  meantime  having  taken  over  and  manned  a  number 
»f  Army  transports  previously  manned  by  civilian  crews. 

In  1917  very  little  foreign  shipping  was  available,  though  some 
thousands  of  officers  and  men  went  to  Europe  on  foreign  passenger 
vessels,  and  of  the  194,938  United  States  troops  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  that  year,  that  is  1917,  113,429  sailed  in  American  ves- 
sels, 104, S94  of  them  in  naval  transports. 

In  January,  1918,  four  convoys  were  dispatched  by  the  Navv, 
carrying  25,662  troops.  In  February  the  Austrian  ship  Martha 
Washington  was  added  to  the  force,  and  three  convoys,  averaging 
five  ships  each,  were  dispatched,  carrying  39,977  troops.  Up  to 
March  1  the  total  number  of  troops  transported  was  292,232,  of 
which  179,068  had  been  carried  in  American  vessels,  170,533  of 
them  in  United  States  naval  transports. 

FOREIGN    SHIPPING   MADE   AVAILABLE   IN   QUANTITIES  AFTER  MARCH 

DRIVE. 

With  the  launching  of  the  great  German  drive  in  March,  1918, 
the  demand  for  American  troops  became  imperative,  and  the  Navy 
responded  by  increasing  the  troop  shipment  lor  the  month  to  56,278. 
The  fast  passenger  ships  Great  Xorthem  and  Northern  Pacific  were 
brought  around  from  the  Pacific  and,  with  the   Matsonxa,  were 
added  to  the  force.    In  February  foreign  vessels  had  carried  over 
only  9,259  men,  but  when  the  great  drive  on  the  western  front 
occurred  in  March,  allied  shipping  in  large  amounts  was  assigned  to 
the  carrying  of  American  troops.    Getting  them  to  France  was  the 
most  vital  thing  in  the  world  to  the  allied  cause. 

Numerous  British  vessels  were  assigned  to  the  carrying  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  in  this  the  British  Government  rendered  us  an 
invaluable  service,  though,  of  course,  the  United  States  paid  for 
the  passage  of  every  man  transported.  In  March  British  vessels 
carried  27,626,  other  foreign  ships  1,895;  United  States  naval  trans- 
ports 58,278.  In  April  United  States  transports  carried  67,553; 
British  vessels  47,362;  British-leased  Italian  ships  2,626  ;  other  foreign 
vessels  1,794. 

The  great  Cunard  and  White  Star  liners,  which  had  transported 
Canadian  troops  to  England  and  British  troops  to  and  from  the 
Mediterranean,  were  put  into  the  Atlantic  service.  In  addition  to 
the  British  liners,  the  British  ships  Czar,  Czaritza,  Dxvimk,  Kursk,  and 
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Vauban;  the  French  ships  France,  Lutetia,  and  Patria;  the  Italian 
ships  America,  Caseria,  Dante,  Aliaheri,  Duca  IT  Asta,  and  D' Jtalin 
and  the  Brazilian  ship  Sobrol,  formerly  a  German  vessel,  werv 
chartered  from  the  Allies  hy  the  War  Department,  and  sailed  in 
United  States  naval  convoys. 

Troop  transportation  rose  from  89,239  in  March  to  120,072  in 
April  and  to  247,714  in  May.  In  April  the  Navy  carried  67,3.v*: 
in  May,  96,273;  in  June,  115,256;  in  July,  108,445;  in  August 
116,422;  in  September,  107,025.  British  ships  in  April  carried 
47,362;  in  May,  133,795;  in  June,  140,172;  in  July,  175,526:  in 
August,  137,745;  in  September,  134,576.  In  October  the  troop 
movement  decreased,  United  States  ships  carrying*  72,092  and 
British  vessels,  94,214.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  biggest  troop  move- 
ment was  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  and  in  those  six  month> 
in  addition  to  the  large  numbers  carried  by  British  ships,  68,246 
troops  were  carried  by  British-leased  Italian  vessels  and  40.499 
were  carried  in  other  foreign  vessels,  French,  Italian,  etc. 

OF  FIRST  MILLION,   524,457  WERE   CARRIED   IN  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

On  July  1,  1918.  the  total  number  of  United  States  troops  in 
France  or  embarked  for  Europe  was  1,029,003.  (if  these,  524,457 
had  been  sent  in  American  ships,  456,854  in  British  vessels,  LS.476 
in  French  and  Italian  ships,  and  29,2 IS  in  Italian  vessels  leased  by 
the  British  Government,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  first 
million  American  troops  landed  in  France,  320,000,  nearly  one-third, 
were  carried  in  the  former  German  ships  which  had  been  taken  over 
by  this  Government  and  had  been  repaired  and  were  manned  and 
operated  by  the  Navy. 

By  the  end  of  hostilities,  November  11,  1918,  2,079,880  American 
troops  had  been  transported  to  France,  of  which  952,581  were  carried 
in  American  vessels;  1,006,987  in  British  ships,  68,246  in  British- 
leased  Italian  vessels,  and  52,066  in  other  ships,  mostly  French  and 
Italian. 

ALL    RECORDS    BROKEN    IN    BRINGING    TROOPS  HOME. 

The  return  movement  began  immediately  after  the  armistice,  but 
only  a  few  soldiers,  8,197,  were  returned  in  November  and  70,0N9  in 
December,  in  January,  1919,  120,136  were  returned,  97,039  of 
them  in  naval  transports;  in  February,  140,831:  96,368  in  naval 
vessels.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  transports,  207, 3G1 
sailed  for  home  in  March,  274,503  in  April,  313,210  in  May,  and  in 
June,  the  high- water  mark  of  July,  1917,  when  all  available  allied 
shipping  was  Deing  utilized,  311,359  was  exceeded,  and  340,946  troops 
were  embarked,  314,167  of  them  in  United  States  naval  vessels.  By 
July,  1919,  a  million  and  a  half  soldiers  had  been  brought  back  to 
the*  United  States.  By  October  1,  1919,  1,945,367  had  been  brought 
home  from  Europe,  1,686,944  in  naval  vessels  and  transports  and 
258,423  by  all  other  vessels,  United  States  and  foreign. 

And  all  this  was  accomplished  without  the  loss,  through  enemy 
action,  of  a  single  soldier  on  a  troop  transport  manned  and  operated 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  Does  history  record  such  another 
record  as  that? 
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n.D  HAVE  BEEN'  BETTER  TO  HAVE  LOST  TROOP  TRANSPORTS  THAN 

CARGO  SHIPS,  SIMS  AGAIN  SAYS. 

!"he  latest  testimony  of  Admiral  Sims  regarding  his  attitude 
~ard  troop  and  cargo  ships  was  given  in  the  Fletcher  court  of  in- 
ry.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  of  April  17,  1920,  reports 
>t.  Twining,  Sims's  chief  of  staff,  as  saying: 

dmiral  Sim.«  was  not  of  the  opinion  in  July  and  Aupupt  (1017)  that  it  was  expedient 
♦*nd  oil-burning  destroyers*  to  Brest,  for  those  craft  were  fully  employed  from  the 
vnstown  base  doing  the  same  work  as  the  forces  based  on  France,  and  their  time 
il<l  not  have  been  fully  occupied. 

h»k  Queenstown  destroyers  were  employed  67  to  75  per  cent  of  the  time  on  useful 
k  in  bringing  in  supply  ships  when  cargo  ships  were  more  valuable  than  transport 

»s 

'  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  was  the  chief  witness  before  the  court 
April  1  ">,*'  says  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  and  in  its  report  of 
testimony  is  the  following: 

fter  Commander  Daniels  returned  to  London,  said  Admiral  Sims,  in  a  personal 
or  of  advice  and  admonition  he  gave  Admiral  Fletcher  a  resume"  of  the  commander's 
:»ri.  A^ked  what  he  meant  by  warning  Admiral  Fletcher  that  in  case  of  loss  of  a 
:>.  •"nothing  will  save  your  head  or  mine, "  Admiral  Sims  said  it  was  an  admonition, 
,at  both  of  us  would  get  racked  of  it;  that's  all. "  There  was  a  political  significance 
he  lose  of  ships,  he  said.  In  further  explanation  he  said:  " It  may  seem  heartless 
me  to  say  so,  but  under  the  conditions  it  would  have  been  letter  to  have  lost  troop 
sports,  for  we  had  to  save  cargo  ships  at  all  hazards. " 

ff  I  had  believed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Admiral  Sims  cherished  any 
•h  idea:  that  he  valued  supplies  more  than  the  lives  of  American 
diers;  that  he  was  willing  to  endanger  troop  transports  in  order 
save  cargo  ships,  he  would  have  been  'instantly  removed  from 
mmand. 

PROTECTION  OF  SHIPPING — THE  CONVOY  SYSTEM. 

Germany's  declaration  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  beginning 
bruary  1,  1917  ;  its  announcement  that  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent 
ssels  entered  the  "barred  zones"  would  be  sunk  without  warning, 
ide  the  protection  of  our  shipping  the  immediate  duty.  All  pbs- 
>le  methods  to  this  end  were  given  prompt  consideration — the 
ming  of  merchant  ships,  the  convoy  system,  and  every  other 
'asure  that  could  be  suggested.  The  General  Board,  in  its  special 
;>nrt  submitted  February  4,  1917,  the  day  after  the  breaking  off 
relations  with  Germanv,  urged  that  we  *'  arrange,  as  soon  as 
ssible,  plans  of  cooperation  with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for 
e  joint  protection  of  trans-Atlantic  commerce,"  as  well  as  for 
>ffensive  naval  operations  against  the  common  enemy."  While  it 
is  realized  that  these  joint  methods  could  not  be  put  into  effect 
itil  after  we  had  declared  war;  and  that  the  convoy  system  could 
t  be  made  generally  effective  until  it  had  been  adopted  by  Great 
•itain.  France  and  Italy,  the  General  Board,  in  response  to  my 
ter  of  March  20,  that  is  before  we  entered  the  war,  regarding 
)rotection  of  merchant  shipping"  in  its  report  submitted  the  same 
v  placed  first  among  its  recommendations: 

V.  Escort  vessels  to  deep  water  from  our  ports  and  similarly  from  deep  water  to  our 

n?. 

h)  Arrange  with  British  aod  French  Governments  for  the  convoy  of  our  merchant 
ips  through  the  barred  zone. 
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Thus  it  will  bo  seen,  the  convoy  system  was  being  consider^!  i 
the  Navy  Department  before  we  had  determined  to  send  Adrr  * 
Sims  to  Europe. 

The  President  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  convoy,  and  in  :: 
brief  conversation  with  Admiral  Sims  previous  to  his  departinv 
mentioned  to  the  Admiral  that  various  measures  had  been  su££<v.h 
and  the  President  was  in  favor  of  convoying  ships.  I  myself  favi  n 
convoy,  though  some  of  our  leading  naval  authorities  had  poin 
out  the  many  difficulties  it  involved  and  the  fact  that,  after  t.i 
years  of  war,  the  British  Navy,  after  considering  it  time  and  ap_ 
had  practically  rejected  the  system. 

ARMING  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  unrestricted  submur: 
warfare,  the  President  decided  —and  in  this  he  was  supports  i 
practically  all  our  naval  authorities — that  American  vessels  sh <■■.} 
oe  armed  for  protection  against  submarine  attack,  and  Congrcsv : 
response  to  his  message,  took  up  the  question,  and,  though  a  han-i" 
of  Senators  by  filibustering  prevented  the  formal  adoption  of 
resolution.  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority  expressed  i 
approval. 

The  arming  of  merchantmen  was,  in  fact,  about  the  only  metKi- 
of  protection  we  coujd  put  into  effect  before  Congress  had  deck,- 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Preparing  for  this  task,  the  .W 
Department  had  ordered  from  the  fleet,  then  in  Cuban  wat^r* 
number  of  gun  crews,  the  guns  wero  ready,  and  when  the  Preside 
on  March  12,  ordered  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  the  work  w* 
immediately  begun,  and  within  three  days  the  first  vessel  arm- 
sailed  from  Now  York,  equipped  with  naval  guns,  manned  by  exf*- 
gunners.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  experience  of  other  nation 
this  policy  proved  a  success,  so  far  as  American  shipping  was  (•/; 
cerned.  Though  vessels  of  slow  speed,  as  many  of  these  ve>*\ 
formed  easy  marks  for  the  submarine,  in  the  first  three  month*  < 
our  participation  in  the  was — April  6  to  July  6,  1917 — we  lost  o»i; 
six  armed  vessels,  four  of  which  were  slow  tankers,  though  this  w.-. 
the  very  height  of  the  submarine  warfare,  when  the  total  sinking 
ranged  from  500,000  to  800,000  tons  a  month.  During'  these  thro 
months  when  the  allied  sinkings  amounted  to  over  2,000,000  tons.ou 
losses  in  armed  ships  were  only  22,083  tons.  Of  tho  384  Ameriai 
merchant  vessels  armed  during  the  war,  the  records  show  that  oni 
31  wero  sunk  by  submarines,  and  193  submarine  attacks  were  >u< 
cessfully  repelled.  Though  no  one  ever  regarded  arming  as  com 
plete  protection  against  submarines,  the  facts  given  above  «n 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  value. 

CONVOY  SYSTEM  BEING  CONSIDERED  BEFORE  8IM8  WENT  TO  Elliott 

Admiral  Badger  has  told  you  that  in  March,  previous  to  Admira 
Sims's  departure  for  Europe,  the  General  Board  had  recommend* 
the  convoy  system;  and  this  was  in  response  to  my  letter  of  Man; 
20,  1917,  written  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  who,  as  I  sail 
directed  me  to  "call  upon  the  Genoral  Board  to  outline  the  measure 
that  the  Navy  can  employ  for  the  most  effective  protection  of  \k 
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rrhant   shipping  to  European  ports,  in  addition  to  the  armed 
t*rtL*  that  have  already  been  undertaken." 
That  letter  follows: 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  March  SO,  1917. 

itidomial. 

Th«  (ieneral  Board. 
•j»»ct    Protection  of  American  shipping. 

The  President  directs  me  to  call  upon  the  General  Hoard  to  outline  the  measures 
t  the  Navy  can  employ  for  the  most  effective  protection  of  the  merchant  ship- 
*z  to  European  porta,  in  addition  to  the  armed  guards  that  have  already  been 
l^rtaken.  It  is  desired  that  every  character  of  protection  to  this  merchant  ship- 
iir  l**  considered  hy  the  hoard,  and  recommendations  he  made  as  to  what  addi- 
:ial  agencies  can  he  employed  to  protect  American  lives  and  American  shipping. 

Always  insisting  upon  that,  from  tho  beginning. 

I.  This  specific  question— the  fullest  and  most  ample  protection  of  this  shipping, 
the  immediate  problem  committed  to  the  Navy,  and  its  duty  to  spare  no  effort 

♦  >Ypeiii*e  for  such  protection  is  imperative,  and  it  is  to  the  answer  ot  this  pressing 
>M»mii  that  the  recommendations  of  the  (ieneral  Hoard  should  apply. 

*  Expedite  report  and  eml»ody  specific  recommendations. 

Josephus  Daniels. 

The  General  Board  replied  the  same  day — that  is  the  way  we 
slaved  things — as  follows: 

March  20,  1917. 

B.  No.  -I25-A. 
erial  No.  689.) 
>ntid»»ntial. 

nun:  Senior  mem  her  preseut. 

<>:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ibject:  Protection  of  American  shipping. 

eiVrence.  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  confidential  letter,  March  20.  1917. 
1    Of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  General  Board  in  its  letter  of  February  4, 
M7.  Cm.  It.  No.  425.  Serial  No.  666,  especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  following 
•hirh  bear  directly  upon  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  transit  between  the 
mt««d  States  and  Europe. 

'■■  Escort  vessels  to  deep  water  from  our  ports  and  similarly  from  deep  water  to  our 
-  res. 

Arrange  with  British  and  French  Governments  for  the  convoy  of  our  merchant 
Lip*  through  the  barred  zones. 

.  i  Merchant  ships  to  proceed  on  high  seas  from  points  of  leaving  and  receiving 
A'orta,  depending  upon  their  guns  for  protection  and  upon  changes  of  course  to  follow 
Awrnate  routes. 

J  >  Arrange  with  British  and  French  Goverments  a  code  of  signals  to  be  used  in 
lirecting  merchant  ships  as  to  routes  to  be  followed  and  points  of  meeting  escorts. 
* )  Establish  a  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

/ )  Recruit  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  emergencies  in  order  to  provide  crews 
ior  patrols  and  auxiliaries,  and  till  battleship  complements  which  have  been  depleted 
to  supply  gun  crews  to  merchant  ships. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  what  the  General  Board  regards  as  the  greatest  measure  of 
protection  to  American  lives  and  American  shipping  on  the  high  seas  the  General 
Board  invites  attention  to  its  letter  of  March  20,  1917,  G.  B.  No.  425,  Serial  No.  688, 
and  to  its  previous  letters  of  Februarv  6,  1917,  G.  B.  No.  425-1,  Serial  No.  553-b; 
February  17,  1917,  G.  B.  No.  425-1,  Serial  No.  672;  March  17,  1917,  G.  B.  No.  425, 
Serial  No.  683,  on  the  same  subject. 

Chas.  J.  Badger. 

In  its  special  report  of  April  5,  1917,  the  day  before  war  was 

declared,  entitled   'Assistance  that  United  States  can  give  Allies 

upon  declaration  of  war,"  the  General  Board  suggested,  among  the 

measures  to  be  considered : 

a)  Protect  shipping  proceeding  to  and  from  our  porta  from  submarine  or  other 
&Uack. 

"{)  Should  United  States  troops  be  sent  to  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  escort 
the  transports  from  shore  to  shore. 
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You  see,  even  then,  the  General  Board,  in  compliance  with  • 
policy  of  the  time,  was  placing  the  extreme  emphasis  up«>n  »* 
troops.    If  we  sent  troops,  they  should  he  escorted  from  shor* 
shore;  never  anv  risk  for  them  that  could  possibly  be  prevent- 
[Continuing  reading:] 

At  present  we  are  short  of  transports  and  convoying  vessels,  and  cooperation . 
this  duty  with  the  Allies  would  be  necessary. 

(g)  Mobilize  the  shipbuilding  industries,  both  commercial  and  government* 
that  the  energies  of  the  Nation  be  extended  in  the  directions  needed  to  provide 

to  combat  submarines,  to  escort  merchant  shipping,  to  replace  shipping-  destroy  t 
and  for  other  necessary  additions  to  the  fleet. 

In  another  special  report  made  the  same  day,  April  5,  recommfri 
ing  the  detail  of  a  commission  of  officers  to  Great  Britain  and  Krar 
the  General  Board  recited,  among  the  main  points  on  which  inf  - 
mation  was  desired : 

(e)  Methods  of  patrol,  escort,  and  convoy  for  the  protection  of  both  merchant  shar- 
ping and  naval  forces  against  submarine  and  mine  menace. 

(h)  Best  methods  and  manner  of  cooperation  and  nature  of  service  to  be  render 
by  our  forces,  particularly  in  escorting  merchant  shipping. 

The  convoy  system,  as  will  be  seen,  was  under  consideration  l; 
the  Navy  Department  before  it  was  ever  decided  to  send  Sim*  * 
Europe.    That  was  one  of  the  things  regarding  which  he  was  to 
us  full  information. 

BRITISH  REGARDED      DISPERSION  "  AS  BEST  POLICY. 

Admiral  Sims  did,  soon  after  his  arrival,  inform  us  in  detail  re<*ar<; 
ing  the  methods  in  use  by  the  British  Admiralty.  This  discing 
that  the  Admiralty  had  not  adopted  the  convoy  system  but  "aii^: 
trying  various  methods  of  controlling  shipping,"  believed  "the  t*- 
policy  to  be  one  of  dispersion."  In  nis  letter  of  April  19,  1917.  hi? 
first  mail  report  from  London,  Admiral  Sims  said: 

Considerable  criticism  has  been,  and  still  is.  concentrated  upon  the  Admiralty  i  ' 
not  taking  more  effective  steps  and  for  failing  to  produce  more  substantial  and  vi-ir  ■- 
results.  One  of  the  principal  demands  is  for  convoys  of  merchant  shipping  and  ni  r< 
definite  and  real  protection  in  the  war  zone. 

"It  is  insistently  asked  (was  asked  by  myself),"  he  reported 
''why  shipping  is  not  directed  to  and  concentrated  at  various  ron 
dezvous  and  from  these  convoyed  through  the  dangerous  areas.  TV 
answer  is  the  same — the  area  is  too  large;  tho  necessary  vessels  ai^ 
not  available."  He  set  forth  in  detail  the  many  difficulties  tha«. 
would  be  encountered  in  inaugurating  the  system,  the  strenuou> 
objection  of  merchant  masters  to  convoy,  and  stated: 

After  trying  various  methods  of  controlling  shipping,  the  Admiralty  now  believ* 
the  best  policy  to  be  one  of  dispersion. 

DECLARED  IMPOSSIBLE  BY  MERCHANT  MASTERS  AT  ADMIRALTY  CON- 
FERENCE, FEBRUARY  23. 

In  his  magazine  article  in  the  World's  Work  for  October,  19H> 
describing  his  conversation  on  tho  subject  with  the  first  sea  lord  »f 
the  Admiralty,  Admiral  Sims  says: 

"The  merchantmen  themselves  arc  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  convoy,"  said  Admire.1 
Jellies.  "We  have  discussed  it  with  them  many  times  and  they  declare  that  it  1? 
impossible.    Jt  is  all  right  for  war  vessels  to  maneuver  in  close  formation,  they  say 
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wo  s|>end  our  lime  practising  in  th<ee  formati  »ns.  and  h<i  they  think  that  it  is 
•  -n<l  nature  t  >  us  But  they  sav  that  they  can  not  do  it.  They  particularly  re;ect 
"  nli*a  that  when  in  f  rmati<n  they  can  maneuver  their  ships  in  the  fug  or  at  night 
tit  nt  lights.  They  believe  that  they  would  h»?e  mure  ships  through  collision* 
in  the  submarine  w..uld  sink." 

1  t  »ld  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  completely  thrashed  out  at  a  meeting 

nch  had  been  held  at  the  Admiralty  on  February  2:^.  i 9 1 7 .  ab  >ut  six  weeks  before 
iwrioa  had  enteral  the  war.  At  that  time  10  masters  of  merchant  shijw  had  met 
Jmiral  Jollir  >e  and  other  members  of  the  Admiralty  and  had  discussed  the  c  nvoy 
>t>  iciti  >nat  length .  lu  laying  the  matter  bef  ,re  th<*e  experienced  ?eamen.  Admiral 
Hir  <«•  emphasized  the  necessity  of  gi*»d  stati  n  keeping,  and  he  described  the  close 
rnuti  >n  which  the  vessels  would  have  tn  maintain.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
ip*  t  t  keen  t  igether.  he  explained,  otherwise  the  submarines  could  pick  off  the 
Mtnrlors.  He  asked  the  masters  whether  it  would  be  p  >ssil»le  tor  S  merchant  ships, 
itb  a  mxhhI  which  varied  perhaps  2  kn  »ts.  t  >  keep  st\ti  n  in  line  aheid  (that  is.  in 
njle  rile  r  c  «lumn>  500  yards  apart,  and  sail  in  2  c  lumns  down  the  channel. 
It  w.,uld  be  absolutely  imp  issible."  the  10  masters  replied,  almost  in  chorus. 

TRIED  ONE  EXPERIMENTAL  CONVOY   IN  MAY. 

Describing  how  the  Admiralty,  though  still  doubtful,  decided  to 
ry  the  plan  by  one  experimental  convoy  in  May,  Admiral  Sims  says: 

<  »n  April  ::0  I  received  a  mejs<age  from  Admiral  Jelli(*>e  as'  ing  me  to  come  fo  the 
dmiralty.  When  1  arrived  he  said  that  the  projected  study  of  the  convoy  system 
ad  been  made  and  he  handed  me  a  <"opy  of  it.  It  had  been  derided  to  send  one 
\p»'rimental  eonvoy  from  Gibraltar.  The  Admiralty,  he  added,  had  not  yet  defi- 
it-  ly  decided  that  the  convoy  system  should  be  adopted,  but  there  was  every  inten- 

i  in  of  givine  it  a  thorough  and  fair  trial.  Thet  same  evening  at  dinner  I  met  Mr. 
loyd  <»eorge.  sir  Kdward  Carson,  and  Ix>rd  Milner.  and  once  more  disc  ussed  with 

h»*m  the  whole  convoy  id»*a.  I  found  the  prime  minister  especially  favorable  to  the 
>!un.  In  general.  civilians  were  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  convoy  than 
♦■amen,  heeause  they  were  less  familiar  with  the  nautical  and  shipping  difficulties 
.nvolved. 

N'aval  officers  were  immediately  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  instruct  the  merchant  masters 

ii  the  details  of  assembling  and  conducting  vessels.  Fight-knot  ships  were  selected 
i»r  the  experiment,  and  a  number  of  destroyers  were  assigned  for  their  protection. 
Th»>  merchant  captains,  as  was  to  be  expected,  regarded  the  whole  enterprise  sus- 
pi<-iou«ly.  but  entered  into  it  with  the  proper  spirit. 

<  >n  Nfay  20  that  first  convoy  arrived  at  its  Fnglish  destination  in  perfect  condition. 
Thn  furi-ess  wiih  which  it  made  the  voyage  disproved  all  the  pessimistic  opinions 
v  hi,  h  th.-  merchant  sailors  had  entertained  about  themselves. 

«.««*«** 

On  May  21  the  British  Admiralty,  now  entirely  convinced,  voted  to  adopt  the 
n.nvoy  system  for  all  merchant  shipping.  N'ot  long  afterwards  the  second  convoy 
arrival  safely  from  Hampton  Roads.  Then  other  eonvovs  began  to  put  in  from  Scan- 
dinavian p>rts.  On  July  21  I  wa*  able  definitely  to  rofx)rt  to  Washington  that  the 
>-.:r,vs*  <»i  ihe  convoys  so  far  brought  in  sh>vs  that  the  system  v  ill  defeat  the  subma- 
rine campaign  if  applied  generally  and  in  time." 

IN  EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE  UNTIL  JULY. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Admiral  Sims's  own  account  that  it  was 
not  until  July  21  that  he  was  "  able  definitely  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington" that  the  "convoy  so  far  brought  in"  showed  that  the  system 
lintl  proved  a  success. 

Admiral  Sims's  testimony  and  the  dispatches  he  read  might  give 
yiu  an  idea  that  the  convoy  system  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
in  May.  and  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  department  "resisted" 
the  system  and  prevented  it  from  being  put  into  effect  until  months 
later*  The  facts  are  that  in  the  latter  part  of  May  the  British  dis- 
patched one  convoy,  just  to  see  if  the  plan  would  work,  and  that  up 
to  the  end  of  June' the  system  was  still  in  it*  experimental  stage. 
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That  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  cablegram  wr 
Admiral  Sims  sent  from  London  June  22: 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sent:  June  22. 

The  British  Admiralty  have  now  adopted  the  convoy  system  and  will  put  t:  u 
effect  as  fast  as  ships  can  he  obtained  for  nigh-sea  convoy  against  raiders  and  d**--  .-, 
for  escort  duty  in  submarine  zone.  As  previously  reported,  convoys  are  in  sum.^j 
operation  from  Mediterranean  and  Hampton  Roads.  Plans  are  in  hand  for  w_  -t 
eight  convoys  a  week,  as  follows:  Two  from  Gibraltar,  two  from  Hampton  1;  i\\ 
two  or  three  from  New  York,  one  from  Canada,  the  latter  preferably  being  comi  >,:* 
with  the  New  York  convoys.  One  a  week  from  New  York  will  l>e  put  into 
t  ion  as  soon  as  possible  with  British  cruisers  in  alienee  of  our  support.  I  again  urv.: 
advise  our  full  support  assisting  and  cooperating  in  assembly  of  convoys  and  fun  ■; 
ing  one  cruiser  or  reserve  battleship  a  week  for  high-sea  escort.  Reserve  liattl.-:.] 
are  admirably  suited  for  this  duty,  which  will  not  interfere  with  personnel  trair.r'j 
for  which,  I  understand,  they  are  now  being  used. 

« 

CRUISERS    FURNISHED,    CONVOY   SYSTEM    PUT   INTO  EFFECT. 

A  week  after  this  dispatch  was  received  I  sent  the  following  ca!v 
gram  to  Admiral  Sims,  stating  that  the  department  agreed  to  !  * 
Admiralty's  request  and  would  assign  seven  cruisers  for  convoy  du»;, 

June  30,  W 

To:  Vice  Admiral  Sims. 

44.  Referring  to  your  previous  cables.    The  department  recognizes  the  ur^-; 
necessity  of  sending  to  Kuropean  waters  all  antisubmarine  craft  possible  and  if  u-r; 
every  effort  to  meet  the  demand.    Five  destroyers  from  Asiatic  waters  have 
ordered  to  duty  in  Kuropean  waters  and  will  sail  about  August  I. 

The  department  will  meet  the  Admiralty's  desire  for  the  assistance  of  seven  rruLvi 
for  convov  duty. 

The  following  method  for  routing  merchant  shipping  across  the  Atlantic  is  sunp^: 
for  discussion  with  the  Admiralty:  That  the  Admiralty  predict  for  each  week  ah<-\ 
and  nominate  the  days  on  which  it  will  escort  ships  through  the  danger  zone.  Tj 
the  Admiralty  select  the  rendezvous  at  which  it  will  meet  and  escort  merchant  .'ho- 
ping. That  their  instructions  be  cabled  to  their  agents  here.  That  the  I'm'.-i 
States  authorities,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  British  agents  here  from  the  ?u: 
office,  direct  all  belligerant  shipping  to  the  rendezvous  to  fit  the  date*  predicted  (• 
the  Admiralty.  That  the  make-up  of  the  convoy  at  the  points  of  rendezvous  i<  ar- 
ranged for  by  classifying  ships  according  to  speed,  the  alphabetical  marking  net  :■■ 
be  evident  to  the  enemy.  That  the  United  States  authorities  appoint  the  render,  u 
for  incoming  vessels  to*  United  States  ports  in  case  the  enemy  submarine  effort?  .* 
this  side  render  escort  in  these  waters  a  necessity. 

It  is  believed  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  slowing  up  the  flow  of  merrlu::' 
tonnage  across  the  Atlantic,  while,  except  for  protection  against  raiders,  it  ni<> 
most  of  the  requirements  of  continuous  convov.    It  has  the  further  advantap'  .; 
making  less  demands  mi  the  allied  coal  supplies  in  European  waters. 

As  Oapt.  Pratt  has  told  you,  we  put  the  convoy  system  into  pffiv 
in  toto  on  July  .">,  a 1 1 <  1  on  that  date  Admiral  Sims  was  informed  iW 
seven  cruisers  of  the  /)( n>\  r  class  had  been  assigned  to  this  duty 
though  we  were  convinced  the  plan  we  suggested  woidd  result  in  i 
better  organization  of  transatlantic  shipping  than  that  in  u>i 
Admiral  Sims's  opposition  to  any  change,  though  it  might  be  an  im- 
provement, in  the  British  system  of  routing  shipping,  to  avoid  de);n 
we  adopted  Situs's  recommendations  and  gave  our  full  cooperate 

SIMS  STILL  WHITING  OF  ITS  DIFFK  t  LTIKS  .11"  XE  29. 

■ 

As  late  as  June  29,  Mil 7,  Admiral  Sims  wrote  to  me: 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  convoy  system  are,  of  course,  considerable  TV- 
are  primarily  involved  in  the  widely  dispersed  porta  of  origin  of  merchant  sliippu- 
the  dilhculty  of  communication  by  cable,  the  time  involved  by  communication^  ■ 
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il  ami  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  cooperation  and  coordination  between  allied 
v  ••rnmcnl*. 

^  reported  by  cable  dispatch,  the  British  Government  has  definitely  reached  the 
if  ion  to  put  the  convoy  system  into  operation  as  far  as  its  ability  jjoes. 

Tliis*  was  June  29,  1917. 

'onvoys  from  Hampton  Roads.  Canada,  Me<literranean.  and  Scandinavian  couu- 
are  already  in  operation.  Convoys  from  New  York  will  be  put  in  operation  as 
ii  as  sHipe  are  available.  The  British  Navy  is  already  strained  beyond  its  capacity, 
1  I  therefore  unrentlv  recommend  that  we  cooperate  at  least  to  the  extent  of  handling 
ivoyff  from  New  York. 

Before  this  letter  was  received  we  had  ordered  cruisers  to  ocean 
(*e»rt  duty  and  put  the  system  into  effect. 

ONLY  A   FEW  CONVOYS  VP  TO  THAT  TIME. 

Admiral  Sims's  dispatches  quoted  above  would  give  the  idea  that 
mvovs  had  been  for  weeks  operating  regularly  from  the  Mediter- 
inean  and  America.  But  Admiral  Niblack,  who  during  most  of  the 
ar  was  in  charge  of  our  forces  at  Gibraltar,  through  which  one- 
nirth  of  the  allied  tonnage  of  the  world  passed,  has  told  you  that, 
Kilo  the  first  experimental  convoy  was  sent  from  that  port  in  May, 

was  not  until  July  27,  22  days  after  the  United  States  had  adopted 
ho  convoy  system,  that  the  next  first  regular  convoy  was  dispatched 
n»rn  (Gibraltar.  He  shows  that  it  was- not  until  July  22,  1917,  that 
bo  Admiralty  order  was  issued  applying  the  convoy  system  to  the 
A  edit  orranean. 

Admiral  Wilson,  who  was  from  August  to  November  1,  1917.  in 
ommand  at  Gibraltar,  and  from  November  1  until  the  end  of  the 
var  in  command  of  our  forces  in  France,  told  you  that,  in  his  opinion, 
vo  'adopted  the  convoy  plan  in  ample  time."    I  quote  the  follow 
Jig  from  his  testimony: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  had  adopted  the  convoy  system  earlier  it 
»'oiiM  have  had  a  trrcat  effect  in  shortenimr  the  war? 

Admiral  Wilson.  We  adopted  the  convoy  system  in  ample  time,  I  think.  I  was 
in  <  libra! tar  soon  after  the  convoy  system  started,  and  do  you  know  what  the  convoy 
from  (iihraltar  was?  They  went  out  sometimes  with  20  or  30  ships  for  Knsjland. 
i  >ne  little  « 'oast  Guard  cutter  at  times  was  the  sea  escort  for  the  convoy.  When  you 
have  such  small  vessels  as  that,  all  that  the  escort  did  was  to  navigate  the  convoy  up 
the  coa*»t. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  testimony  of  others  is  that  the  convoy  system  was  a  very 
important  system. 

Admiral  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

The  i  'hairman.  And  that  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Admiral  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

The  (  hairman.  And  the  testimony  is  that  it  was  not  adopted  as  soon  as  it  might 
have  been? 

Admiral  Wii  son.  How  about  England?  She  did  not  adopt  it  until  long  after  the 
war  started. 

UNITED  STATES   VESSELS  MADE  CONVOY  SYSTEM  POSSIBLE. 

Admiral  Xiblack  has  pointed  out  that,  with  the  slow-moving  cargo 
>liips.  "the  virtue  of  the  convoy  system  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  danger-zone  escort  at  one  of  the  terminal  ports 
and  not  in  the  accompanying  vessels  during  the  voyage."  The 
principal  function,  he  said,  of  the  man-of-war  ocean  escort  was  "to 
Tdrulate  the  radio  communication  and  prevent  the  ships  from  strag- 
gling." 
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United  States  destroyers  were  engaged  in  escorting  convoys  throuc 
the  danger  zone  from  the  time  the  very  first  convoys  were  sent  arr>- 
the  Atlantic.    '  wish  to  emphasize  that — that  United  States  <J. 
stroycTs  were  engaged  in  escorting  convoys  through  the  danger  zon 
from  the  time  the  very  first  convoys  were  sent  across  the  Atlanti 
Admiral  Sims  himself  has  shown  that  it  was  the  vessels  we  sent  * 
Europe  which  made  possible  the  putting  into  effect  and  sure«*ssfrj 
operation  of  the  convoy  system.     n  the  World's  Work  for  Octoh-r 
1919  (p.  017),  Admiral  Sims  says: 

I  do  not  wiwh  U>  say  that  the  convoy  would  not  have  been  established  had  i 
sent  the  destroyers  for  that  purj)oso.  yet  1  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  f^tablL^h-: 
in  any  complete  and  systematic  way  at  such  an  early  date.    And  we  furni*h«*d  *»tL-* 
ships'than  destroyers,  for  besides  providing  what  I  have  called  the  modern  convr-\ 
protecting  the  compact  mass  of  vessels  from  submarines —it  was  necessary  al-«  ■ 
furnish  escorts  after  the  old  Napoleonic  plan.    It  was  the  business  of  the  dU"»stro>  - 
to  conduct  the  merchantmen  only  through  the  submarine  zone.    They  did  nor  t_ik 
them  the  whole  distance  across  the  ocean — for  there  was  little  danger  of  Piibrruirr^ 
attack  until  the  ships  reached  the  infested  waters.    This  would  have  been  impo^-i*  ^ 
in  anv  case  with  the  limited  number  of  destroyers. 

But  from  the  time  the  convoys  left  the  home  port,  say  New  York  or  Ham?.t  : 
Roads,  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  same  kind  of  attack  as  that  to  which  <"onv  ;  > 
were  subjected  in  Nelsonian  days—  that  is,  from  raiders  or  cruisers.  Wo  always  fe*ir»  ' 
that  Gorman  cruisers  or  raiders  of  the  Mac  we  type  might  escape  into  the  «x«*an  ai  1 
atta<  k  these  merchant  ships,  and  we  therefore  had  to  escort  thein  across  the 
with  battleships  and  cruisers,  just  as  they  did  a  century  ago.  The  British  did  i»  t 
have  ships  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  and  here  again  the  American  Navy 
able  to  supply  the  lack;  for  we  had  a  number  of  predreadnaughts  and  cruisers  tli^t 
were  ideally  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work. 

Abb  SIMS'*  CHARGES   INCONSIDERABLE   IN  COMPARISON   WITH  GREAT 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  destroyers  were  at  work 
in  escort  duty  in  British  waters  as  soon  as  the  convoys  were  started, 
that  it  was  our  vessels  at  Queenstown,  Brest,  and  Gibraltar,  our 
cruisers  going  out  with  groups  of  ships  from  New  York,  Hampton 
Roads,  and  other  points,  that  made  the  convoy  sj-stem  possible,  how 
can  you  credit  Admiral  Sims's  charge  that  the  Navy  Department 
"resisted"  the  convoy  system  and  delayed  its  adoption  for  months' 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  some  of  our  naval  authorities, 
as  there  were  in  the  British  Admiralty,  as  to  the  convoy  system. 
There  was  in  this  country  the  same  difficulty  that  was  encountered 
in  England  in  getting  shipowners  to  sail  their  vessels  in  convoy,  and 
this  difficulty  was  increased  in  America  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  had  no  control  over  privately  owned  shipping. 
Some  of  our  officers  were  not  inclined  to  abandon  the  policy  of  armed 
ships  sailing  singly,  which  had  with  us  proved  its  success,  until  the 
convoy  system  had  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

But  all  the  delays  that  Admiral  Sims  alleges  —  tho  cablegrams  that 
ho  say3  made  him  "  want  to  jump  overboard" — all  those  together  did 
not  prevent  or  delay  for  any  appreciable  time  tho  adoption  or  opera- 
tion of  the  convoy  system.  Admiral  Sims  has  told  you  how  strenu- 
ously he  urged  its  adoption  by  the  British  Admiralty.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  he  could  not  have  done 
this  if  the  Navy  Department  nad  disnpprovod  it.  He  was  voicing 
the  same  views  that  weeks  before  had  been  expressed  by  the  President 
and  the  General  Board. 
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ITEO  STATES  VESSELS  PERFORMED  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  CONVOY 

DUTY. 

• 

Ln  the  oporation  of  the  convoy  system  United  States  vessels  per- 
med a  service  far  in  excess  of  their  relative  numbers  in  comparison 
th  those  of  the  Allies.  The  most  important  lines  of  traffic  were 
n\  America  to  England  and  France,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
England,  Queenstown,  Brest,  and  Gibraltar  were  tho  bases  for  the 
'ort  ships  that  gave  vital  protection  to  the  most  important  ocean 
i!t\e.  and  it  was  from  these  ports  that  tho  principal  American  forces 
or  a  toil. 

iiihraltar  gives,  perhaps,  tho  best  example  of  the  amount  of  duty 
rformed  by  United  States  vessels  in  escorting  cargo  ships.  Gibraltar, 
lmiral  Niblack  told  you,  "became  the  principal  convoy  port  of  tho 
3 rid,  with  about  one-quarter  of  all  tho  allied  tonnage  touching 
ere  to  be  formed  up  into  cargoes  in  every  direction."  He  was  on 
te  spot  and  he  testified  as  follows  

Tho  Chairman.  This  is  a  quotation  from  his  testimony  before  this 
miniittoe  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes;  before  this  committee.  This  is  what  he 
lid: 

The  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  convov  syBtem  in  the  Mediterranean  is  when  the 
ritish  admiral  on  July  22,  1917,  telegraphed  to  Gibraltar  to  commence  collecting 
ritish  and  allied  cargo  ships  with  speed  of  between  7  and  11  knots  bound  for  ports 
i  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  view  to  forming  them  into  convoys,  and  on  the  27th 
I  July,  1917,  the  first  regular  convov  consisting  of  14  ships  with  an  ocean  escort  sailed 
Gibraltar  for  the  east  coast  of  England,  aud  thereafter  these  convoys  sailed  every 
>ur  days  from  Gibraltar  for  ports  on  the  east  and  west  coast  of  England  alternately, 
ud  saiied  from  England  for  Gibraltar  at  regular  periods  from  Falmouth  and  Milfora- 
aven. 

The  first  American  man  of  war  for  escort  duty  arrived  in  Gibraltar  on  August  6.  As 
if  t  as  our  ships  arrived  they  were  assigned  to  duty  with  allied  vessels  as  escorts  to 
ouvoys  and  as  danger  zone  escorts.  The  American  ships  differed  from  other  nation- 
lities  based  on  Gibraltar  in  that  other  nationalities  were  employed  almost  exclusively 
d  Mediterranean  escort  work,  and  Malta  was  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  Mediter- 
anean  escort  forces,  whereas  our  forces  undertook  also  practicallv  all  escort  work  in 
he  Atlantic  between  Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  of  the  225 
imvoys  which  sailed  between  Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  entire 
*ar,  200  of  them,  of  almost  90  per  cent,  totaling  4,629  ships  and  representing  12,000,000 
jtoss  tons,  were  escorted  I>otn  ways  solely  by  American  escort  ships  from  our  forces 
oased  on  Gibraltar.  This  point  is  important  because  it  made  my  headquarters, 
Liibraltar  rather  than  Malta. 

There  was  a  further  reason  for  my  being  at  Gibraltar  because  of  the  enormous  number 
r>f  unescorted  American  ships  which  arrived  singlv  in  Gibraltar  from  the  United  States. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  importance  also  of  each  ship  having  an  armed  guard  on  board, 
as  this  whole  traffic  was  independent  of  the  convov  system. 

The  total  number  of  ships  convoyed  in  local  Mediterranean  traffic  by  American 
forces  amounted  to  about  4,245  ships  bound  for  Mediterranean  and  Far  Eastern  ports, 
oupplving  the  American  Army  through  Marseilles,  French  forces  in  North  Africa, 
allied* forces  at  Salonijci,  British  forces  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  the  entire  supply 
of  luly. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  May  14,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  14,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
.  m.,  in  room  235  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
residing. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
[Yammell. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Will  you 
>roceed,  Mr.  Secretary? 

rESTTMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECKETABY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed . 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  outstanding  service  the  Navy  rendered 
during  the  World  War  was  with  reference  to  the  transportation  and 
safety  of  over  2,000,000  American  soldiers  to  France.    The  arrange- 
ments for  that  service  were  jointly  made  in  Washington  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  Navy  and  trusted  officers  of  both  services.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  was  intrusted  on  this  side  to  officers  whose 
wise  execution  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.    The  Army  and 
Navy  worked  on  this  great  task  with  the  harmony  and  cooperation 
which  characterized  the  two  arms  of  the  Republic's  military  service 
in  all  the  varied  lines  of  duty  intrusted  to  them.    As  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  part  the  Navy  played  in  this  ^reat  undertaking  greatly 
carried  out,  the  officers  of  the  Army  have  given  generous  and  appre- 
ciated commendation. 

Every  transport  carrying  troops  to  Europe  was  convoyed.  The 
2.000.000  men  arrived  safely  because  of  wise  plans  faithfully  executed. 
As  evidence  of  the  early,  I  should  sav  the  immediate,  whole-hearted 
work  of  the  Navy  in  this  greatest  task,  of  the  Navy  during  the  World 
War.  I  append  this  correspondence  showing  that  in  the  very  first  days 
of  the  war  the  Navy's  performance  of  duty  was  recognized! 

July  3,  1917. 

Hon.  JopEpHcs  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Xat-y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Word  has  just  come  to  the  War  Department  that  the 
last  ships  conveying  (ten.  Pershinp  s  expeditionary  force  to  France  arrived  safe  to-day. 
As  you  know,  the  Navy  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  these  ships  on  the 
?oa  and  through  the  danger  /.one. 

The  ships  themselves  and  their  convoys  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy,  and  now  that 
they  have  arrived,  and  carried,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  our  soldiers  who  are  the  first 
N>  represent  America  in  the  battle  for  democracy,  I  bep  leave  to  tender  to  you,  to  the 
admiral,  and  to  the  Navy,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the  Army. 

Thi5  splendid  achievement  is  an  auspicious  bepinninp,  and  it  has  been  characterized 
throughout  by  the  most  cordial  and  effective  cooperation  between  the  two  military 
services. 

Newton  D.  Baker. 
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July  4,  l&r 

Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War.  • 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Navy  accepts  the  thanks  and  gratitude  r.f  > 
Army  as  an  expression  of  fraternal  esteem  rather  than  as  any  acknowledgement  rN  - 
achievement.  The  movement  of  the  expeditionary  forces,  carried  out  with  such  <-< ». 
^)lete  success,  was  planned  in  joint  conferences,  and  goes  to  the  people  as  a  proof  i.f  r_. 
effectiveness  that  lies  in  intimate  cooperation  between  the  two  great  military  \ .*rxz<z^ 
of  the  Government. 

This  pencrous  concentration  of  activities  is  as  thrilling  a  thing  to  me  as  thf 
passage  of  our  transports  through  the  ocean  lanes.    With  Army  and  Navy  thm»:. 
as  one,  planning  as  one.  fighting  as  one,  the  great  purpose  of  Amerifa  is  expre***!  ; 
terms  oi  invincibility.    In  behalf  of  the  men  whose  courage  gave  safe  rendu-: 
courage,  I  send  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Navy,  awaiting  in  full  confident e  for::- 
day  when  the  valour  of  your  soldiers  will  write  new  ana  splendid  chapters  iu  ?; 
heroic  history  of  our  liberty -loving  land.    You,  who  haveshared  with  me  the  anx>- 
of  these  days  of  intolerable  suspense,  will  know  the  full  and  happy  heart  out  of  win  : 
I  write. 

Joseph us  Daniel- 
WHAT  GEN.  PERSHING  THOUGHT  OF  THE   NAVY'S  SERVICE. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  writing  under  date  of  April  21.  1919.  said 

We  fully  realize  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Navy,  who  kept  watch  and  guard  inl- 
and day  over  our  transport  licet,  the  American  effort  in  Trance  would  never  ha' 
been  successful.    The  Navy's  assistance  was  whole  hearted  and  arduous,  st» 
was  always  given  in  a  most  generous  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Pershing  added  that  "This  backing  and  cordial  cooj>craiif  • 
existed  throughout  the  war,"  from  April  6,  1917,  until  the  America- 
Expeditionary  Forces  were  brought  home. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Army  in  France  does  not  limit  \h 
Navy's  effort  or  achievement  to  any  particular  period  of  the  war 
nor  reflect  upon  its  whole-hearted  service  " throughout  the  war. 
It  is  left  for  Rear  Admiral  Sims  to  unjustly,  and  without  shadow  vl 
foundation,  charge  the  Navy  Department  with  responsibility  for 
the  loss  of  life  and  cargoes  and  with  prolonging  the  war  because 
department  at  Washington  did  not  instantly  accept  every  recom- 
mendation he  made  and  abdicate  in  his  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  the  whole  of  tha' 
letter  of  Gen.  Pershing? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  whole  of  that  letter;  yes.  Now.  I  come 
to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Navy  manned  and  operated  378  cargo  vessels. 

Transported  6,000, 000  tons  of  supplies. 

The  Navy,  during  the  war  period,  manned  and  operated  a  total 
of  450  cargo  vessels,  of  3,1 15,858  tons  (dead  weight).  At  the  time 
of  the  armistice  more  than  100  additional  vessels  had  been  assign wJ 
to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service,  which  we  were  pre- 
paring to  man,  and  many  of  them  were  in  process  of  being  taken 
over  by  the  Navy.  The  largest  number  of  vessels  in  operation  hv 
the  N.'O.  T.  S.  at  any  one  time  was  37S,  totaling  2,397 ,578  tons. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  assigned  to  the  N.  O.  T.  S.  wa* 
4,019,'J9.'{  tons. 

The  magnitude  of  this  service  can  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  thai 
the  Naval  Overseas  IVansportation  Service  comprised  more  vessels 
than  were  in  the  prewar  fleets  of  the  Hamburg- American,  North 
German  Lloyd,  and  Ounard  lines  combined,  and  transported  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  tons  of  supplies,  munitions,  and  materials  for  the 
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my.  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board.  To  man  this  large  fleet  required 
irly  5.000  officers  and  30,00')  men,  and  many  thousands  more 
re  heing  trained  for  this  service  when  hostilities  ended,  as  the 
>"y  was  preparing  to  man  the  hundreds  of  vessels  under  const ruc- 
* i  l>y  the  Shinping  ^oard,  many  of  which  were  Hearing  completion. 
THo  Navy's  big  work  in  cargo  transportation  was  the  result  of  war 
nands.  and  was  developed  and  expanded  to  meet  the  emergency. 
What  later  became  known  as  the  Naval  Ovorseas  Transportation 
rvice  reallv  dates  back  to  March,  1917,  when  the  department  de- 
loci  upon  the  policy  of  arming  merchant  ships  for  protection  against 
l>niarine  attacks,  and  the  first  Navy  gun  crows  were  ordored  on 
irch  12  to  the  steamship  St.  Louh  and  steamship  Afan^huria.  In 
I.  384  cargo  ships  had  crews  furnished  them  by  the  Navy  for  man- 
n<r  gnns  and  acting  as  signalmen  and  radio  operators.  Later,  when 
e  ships  were  taken  over  by  the  Navy,  these  armod  guards  were 
*,?~ore*l  wJth  the  regular  crews. 

The  next  step  in  the  formation  of  this  service  was  tho  department's 
dor  of  May  7,  1917,  directing  that  all  naval  auxiliaries,  which  had 
-eviously  been  manned  by  civilian  officers  and  crews,  be  placed  on 
naval  status  and  manned  by  enlisted  men.  In  the  meantime  even- 
Tort  was  being  made  by  the  department  to  enroll  all  desirable  offi- 
»rs  and  men  of  the  merchant  service  in  tho  Naval  Reserve,  and  con- 
d  era  hie  progress  had  been  made  along  this  line. 

By  this  time  there  had  been  taken  over  and  manned  by  Navy 
rows  16  small  Gorman  vessels  carrying  cargo  for  the  Navy. 

Tho  necessity  of  having  Navy  crews  on  all  vessels  passing  through 
he  war  zone  had  frequently  been  urged  upon  the  Shipping  Board  on 
ccount  of  difficulty  with  civilian  crows  in  enforcing  discipline  and 
ompliance  with  war  regulations;  and  on  December  15,  1917,  official 
»ermission  was  given  to  take  over  the  first  Shipping  Board  ship,  the 
ht  pwater.  In  tho  meantime  the  Navy  had  takon  ovor  6  largo  oil 
ankers.  In  December  it  had  also  takon  over  soveral  vessels  for  the 
Vrmy  account,  and  the  same  month  29  lake  vessels  were  taken  over 
tml  fitted  out  as  tenders  to  tho  mine-laying  squadron. 

By  the  end  of  1917  the  Navy  had  alreadv  acquired  a  large  fleet  of 
Mirgo  shins,  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  having  to  greatly  increase 
this  number  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  now  organization.  Tho 
department  issued  an  order  January  9.  1918,  establishing  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service,  witn  headquarters  in  tho  Navy 
Department  ana  branches  in  all  shipping  ports  to  which  vessels  were 
to  be  assigned.  Certain  offices  were  created  and  their  duties  defined. 
The  first  N'aval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  fleet  was  composed 
of  73  vessels  to  be  operated  with  full  Navy  crews,  of  which  16  were 
for  Army  account,  and  52  for  Navy  account.  Five  additional  ves- 
sels were  named  to  be  placed  in  commission  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  organization  proved  to  be  smooth  running  and  effective,  and 
the  fleet  rapidly  increased  in  nurabors.  The  suecess  and  efficiency  of 
this  method  of  operating  cargo  vessels  was  so  apparent  that  the 
Xavy  was  requested  finally,  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  to  tfrke  over  and  man  all  these  vessels  in  military  or  supply 
service. 

During  the  war  there  were  operated  by  the  Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service  450  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,115,858  dead- 
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weight  tons.    At  tho  time  of  the  armistice  more  than  100  addit/u 
vessels  were  in  process  of  being  taken  over,  making  a  tot.il 
4,019,203  tons.    The  largest  number  of  vessels  in  actual  openr> 
at  one  time  was  37S,  with  a  capacity  of  2,397,578  tons. 

Cargo  vessels  manned  and  operated  by  the  Navy  carried  over»<^ 
approximately  6,000,000  tons  of  supplies  for  the  Army,  Xavy. 
Snipping  Board,  divided  as  follows: 

For  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  3,102,462  tons  of  supple 
for  naval  bases,  1 ,000,000  tons  of  supplies,  exclusive  of  coal  • 
American  Fleet  and  other  war  purposes,  1,348,177  tons  of  coal  ; 
Army  and  Navv,  704,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline;  for  the  Alii- 
359,627  tons  of  food. 

All  the  mines  used  in  the  North  Sea  barrage,  82,000  oompi-r, 
units  with  anchors,  were  carried  on  N.  O.  T.  S.  vessels. 

Ninety-six  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  transported  from  Carditf- 
Brest  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

Fifteen  thousand  animals  were  transported  in  October  and  Nov,- 
ber,  1918. 

New  England's  fuel  shortage  was  alleviated  by  N.  O.  T.  S.  vcs*i. 
which  hauled  and  released  large  quantities  of  coal  stored  at  narii 
supply  bases  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  British  Government  was  assisted  in  maintaining  an  adeoua: 
coal  supply  at  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia.  Bi  l- 
steel  was  carried  for  the  French  Government.  Military  stores  w.r, 
transported  for  the  Italian  Government. 

The  personnel  necessary  to  operate  this  great  fleet  at  the  time? 
the  armistice  consisted  of' 4,647  officers  and  29,175  men  as  follow* 


Officer* 

4.15S 
5H 

1 

>.'•- 

i  .:> 

Almost  the  entire  personnel  of  the  N.  O.  T.  S.  enlisted  during  tf;> 
war,  about  18,000  in  the  regular  Navy  and  11,000  in  the  reserve- 
Of  the  commissioned  officers,  only  12  were  regulars. 

As  the  number  of  licensed  officers  in  the  merchant  service  was  onh 
a  small  proportion  of  those  needed,  it  was  necessary  to  train  office 
To  this  enu  deck  officer  schools  were  established  bv  the  Navv  at 
Pelham  Bay  Training  Camp,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Municipal  Pier,  Chirac , 
and  an  engineer  officer  school  at  Stevens  Inst  it  ute,  Hobo  ken',  X.  I 
There  was  also  established  a  school  for  turbine  engineers  at  Cannon-' 
Institute,  Pittsburgh.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  N.  O.  T.  S.  oilier 
were  graduates  of  these  schools  and  got  their  first  sea  experience  clurin: 
the  war. 

To  operate  successfully  the  various  necessary  activities  in  connip- 
tion with  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  there  was  estai- 
lished  in  each  port  an  organization  competent  to  handle  personnel, 
supplies  and  repairs.  Storage  warehouses,  piers,  docking  and  repair 
facilities  on  a  large  scale  were  required,  as  well  as  tow  boats  and 
barges.  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  coal,  fuel  oil,  repair  material, 
etc.,  had  to  be  constantly  kept  on  hand  so  that  no  vessel  need  W 
detained  in  port  beyond  the  loading  period.  As  nearly  every  vessel 
taken  over,  whether  new  or  old  had  to  be  remodelled  in  many  essen- 
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I  features  t<>  moot  Xnvy  requirements,  it  will  bo  soon  that  the  local 
'ionization  had  no  easy  task,  particularly  as  those  changes  wore 
oo.  far  as  possible,  without  delaying  the  loading  of  the  vessel, 
n  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  many  obstacles  to  be 
Ti  ume,  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  made  a  record 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  equal. 

H\e  manning  of  cargo  vessels  was  a  now  service  for  the  Navy  and 
*  no i  previously  contemplated,  and  the  creation  of  this  vast  fleet 
1  it^  operation  with  such  efficiency  and  success  was  one  of  the 
taUle  achievements  of  the  war.    I  have  hero  a  list  of  the  vessels 

the  Xaval  Overseas  Transportation  Service,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
>->t  remarkable  services  that  the  Navy  performed,  and  it  performed 
ivitli  such  efficiency  a.s  to  win  the  commendation  and  the  admiration 

all  the  services,  and  everybody  who  knew  anything  about  it. 
Senator  Trammell.  N.  O.  T.  S.  means  Naval  Overseas  Transport a- 
»n  Ser\  ice  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service:  some- 
niir  that  never  had  been  conceived  by  any  naval  officer  in  the 
v^t  that  the  Navy  would  be  called  upon  to  do. 
(The  list  is  as  follows:) 


waroka. 

i<lalt». 
a-kan 

ilowav 
ii.a'  ala. 
m»*riean. 
una, 
nulla, 
r  ;■  «nn«- . 
T\/.i»nan. 
rti,'i*. 
-t  -ia 

.  i  t-al 

.I}»a't>. 

■ana  :o. 
lath. 
\aijan 
:ia\  aria, 
i'avl.u. 
H.ua ' 
U  -a;:  fort 
!i.lliru'Jiani. 
!•<  -rwyri. 
V>  —  *«ki. 
i!  •  ik**l*dijk 

Bn.kv. 
i>r<  ad  Arrow. 
Frank  11  Buck, 
liii.-na  Ventura. 
Htiitonzor^  Itaamm. 

<  u«  i'|U«- 

<  \  ifornian. 

<  anulen 
1  Aiiif  a«. 

<  .liiion 
v'ape  Henry 

t  A]*  Lookout. 
<'ape  May. 


Cape  Romaine. 
Carih. 
Carolinian. 
Carrillo. 

Casco. 
Cauto. 

(  Viol  08. 

Caesar. 

Calamaretv 

Celtic 

Culgoa. 

( 'uyama. 

Challenger. 

Charlton  Hall. 

(  hatam . 

Choi  anlip. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

Chinampa. 

Choctaw. 

Clare. 

( 'ohatsct . 

.1.  M  Connolly. 

(  orozal . 

("raster  Hall. 

Peter  H.  Crowoll. 

Dakotan. 

Delianoe. 

Democracy. 

Doehra. 

E.  L.  Doheny  III. 
Drorhtorland. 
Durham. 
EaMern  Chief. 
I  Easterner. 
Eastern  Light. 
Eastern  Queen. 
Eastern  Shore. 
East  port. 
Edenton 
Edgocoml  o. 
Edith. 


El  Capitan. 

El  Oo  idente. 

El  Orient*. 

El  Sol. 

Elinor. 

Eurana. 

Evans\i!le. 

Fainrount. 

Federal . 

Fort  Wayne. 

Herman  "Prawn. 

Fresno. 

Frieda. 

<  iargovle. 

(Hen  White. 

(iold  Shell. 

Ciorontalo. 

Glacier. 

( iuantanamo. 

.1.  M.  GufTey. 

Guh"|>ort. 

Hatteras. 

Hawaiian. 

George  Henry. 

Hickman. 

Hilton. 

Hisko. 

Hoiima. 

Ho  von. 

Houston. 

Howiek  Hall. 

Hoxhar. 

Ice  King. 

Indo|K»ndenee. 

Indianapolis. 

Invinciable. 

Iowan. 

Isabella. 

Isanti. 

William  Isom. 
Jupiter. 
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Jan  Van  Nassau. 
Jean. 

Stephen  R.  Jones. 

Jason. 

Kamesit. 

Kercsan. 

Kercsas  pa. 

Kerakenna. 

Kerlow. 

Kermanshah. 

Kermoor. 

Kcrowlec. 

Kerwood. 

Kiowa. 

Kittery. 

Kanawa. 

Konigon  Her  Niederlanden. 

Ijike  Arthur. 

I>ake  Ben  bow. 

Lake  Herd  an. 

Lake  Blanchoster. 

Lake  Bloomington. 

Lake  Borgne. 

I/ake  Bridge. 

Lake  Capons. 

I^ake  Catherine. 

I^ke  Champlain. 

Lake  Charlotte. 

take  Clear. 

Lake  Conesus. 

Lake  Crescent. 

take  Damita. 

take  Dancy. 

take  Baraga. 

take  Dymer. 

take  Eekhart. 

take  Elizabeth. 

Lake  Klike. 

take  Flsinore. 

take  Erie. 

Lake  Fernwood. 

Lake  Forest. 

Lake  Francis. 

Lake  Gakona. 

Lake  Garza. 

Lake  Gaspar. 

take  Gedney. 

Lake  Geneva. 

take  Harney. 

take  Harris. 

take  Helen. 

take  Huron. 

Lake  targa. 

take  I^asang. 

take  tamando. 

Lake  Lillian. 

take  Mary. 

take  Michigan. 

take  Moore. 

take  Ontario. 

take  Osweya. 

Lake  Otisco. 

Lake  Pepin. 

take  I'ewaukee. 

Lake  Placid. 

Lake  Pleasant. 

Lake  Port. 


Lake  Shore. 

Lakeside. 

Lake  Silver. 

Lake  St.  Clair. 

take  St.  Regis. 

Lake  Sunapee. 

take  Superior. 

take  Traverse. 

Lake  Tulare. 

take  Views. 

take  Weston. 

Lake  Wimico. 

take  Winooski. 

Lake  Wood. 

take  Worth. 

take  Yahara. 

take  Ypsilanti. 

tancaster. 

taviaa. 

Liberator. 

Liberty. 

tas  Angeles. 

Fdgar  F.  Lucken. 

tang  Beach. 

Fdward  Luckenbach. 

F.  J.  Luckenbach. 

Fredk.  Luckenbach. 

Julia  Luckenbach. 

Katrina  Luckenbach. 

K.  I.  Luckenbach. 

Walter  L.  Luckenbach. 

Luella. 

Lydia. 

Mars. 

Maartensdijk. 

Macona. 

Major  Wheeler. 

Malang. 

Manta. 

Mariana. 

Marne. 

Mauban. 

Wm.  A.  McKenney. 

Merauke. 

Mercer. 

Mercurius. 

Mexican. 

Middlesex. 

Minnesotan. 

Moccasin. 

Moldegard. 

Montclair. 

Montoso. 

Morristown. 

Mount  Shasta. 

Munaires. 

Munalbro. 

Mundelta. 

Munindics. 

Munplace. 

Munrio. 

Munsotno. 

W.  D.  Munson. 

Munwood . 

Muscatine. 

Maumee. 

Naiwa. 


Nereus. 
Nantahala. 
Neponsot. 
Nero. 

Newburgh. 

Newport  New?. 

Newton. 

Noord  Brabant. 

Norlina. 

North  Pole. 

Oakland. 

Obioan. 

Oosterdijk. 

Ophir. 

Oregonian. 

Oslcaloosa. 

ORkawa . 

Ozama. 

Ozaukee. 

Orion. 

W.  M.  Page 

Peerless. 

Pensacola. 

Pequot. 

Piave 

Pleiades. 

Plvmouth. 

Point  Bonita 

Point  Iiobos. 

Polar  Bear. 

Polar  Land 

Polar  Sea. 

Polar  Star 

H.  L.  Pratt. 

Proteus. 

Quevilly. 

Ouincv. 

Panaman. 

Panuco. 

Pasadena . 

Pascagoula. 

Refrigerator. 

Radnor. 

Randwijk. 

Rappahannock. 

Rijnlarid. 

William  Rockefeller. 

Roe  pat . 

Rogday . 

Rondo. 

Sacesrappa. 

Sac  Citv. 

Sagadahoc. 

St.  Francis. 

Sainarinda. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Lusia. 

Santa  Olivia. 

Santa  Paula. 

Santa  Rosalia. 

Santiago. 

Satsuma. 

M.J.  Scanlon. 

Scran  ton. 

Seatia. 

Severance. 


n  not  to  Skinner. 

ith  Polo 

ndard  Arrow. 

ma . 

numo. 

lix  Tanspip 

r**sa _ 

mate. 

M .  Thompson. 
w-U*  K.  Thurlow. 
i  ondoropa. 
?or. 
vivo?. 
\kemr»ang. 
i«ondari. 

pila. 

L.  Stood, 
^rlinp. 
ldbury . 
vtvan  Arrow, 
♦•endijk. 
i<  turious. 

ittorio  Emmanuelle  I. 

ohintoor. 

ulcan. 

t'ahaeh . 

Wakulla. 
STassaio. 
Vat bona. 
Vat  on  wan. 

W*t  Al.«HT. 

KVst  Apaum. 
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West  A  venal. 
West  Hnd^e. 
\Ye«t  Carnifax. 
West  Chester. 
West  Toast. 
West  Cobalt. 
West  (  obas. 
West  Compo. 
Wrst  rorum. 
West  Oessey. 
West  Ekonk. 
West  Elcajon. 
West  Elrasro. 
West  Eldara. 
West  ford. 
West  Galeta. 
West  (taloe. 
West  Haven. 
West  Hobomac. 
West  Hosokie. 
West  Dumhaw. 
Wept  Indian. 
West  Kypka. 
West  I^shaway. 
West  Lianea. 
West  IxKjuaseuok. 
West  Madaket. 
West  Mohamet. 
West  Mead. 
West  Mount. 
Westover. 
West  Point. 
West  Pool. 
West  Port. 
West  Shore. 
West  (Jam bo. 
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I  West  (Jate. 
West  (iotomeka. 
We«t  (Jrania. 
West  View. 
West  Wanna. 
W»»st  Wood. 
W«-st  Zeda. 
West  Zucker. 
West  Zula. 
Westerdijk. 
Western  All  v. 
Western  1  telle. 
Western  Chief. 
Western  Comet. 
Westerner. 
Western  Front. 
Western  Hope. 
Western  Lijjht. 
Western  Maid. 
Western  Ocean. 
Western  Plain. 
Western  Sea. 
Western  Spirit. 
Western  Star. 
Westward  Ho. 
Wieldreeht. 
Williamantir. 

Winding  Gulf. 

Winifred. 

Winnebago. 

Winterswijk. 

YellowsUme. 

Zaanland. 

Zaea. 

Zirkel. 

Zniderijk. 


U.LEGED   PROLONGATION  OF  TIIK   WAR   AM)  ALLEGED  UNNECESSARY 

LOSS  OF  5000,000  LIVES. 

Early  in  his  testimony  Admiral  Sims  furnished  the  committee  with 
tin  **  Estimate  of  unnecessary  loss  of  lives,  tonnage,  and  wealth  suf- 
fered by  the  allied  cause  and  by  the  United  States  by  dilatory  policy 
«.f  Xavy  Department  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.'' 

I  am  quoting  his  words  and  not  my  own,  because  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  his  words  have  no  basis  of  foundation  in  fact  what- 
ever. He  charges  that  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  United  States 
Xavy  there  was  an  unnecessary  loss  of  2.500.0O0  tons  of  shipping, 
resulting  in  postponing  the  end  of  the  war  "at  least  four  months." 
Admiral  Sims  says: 

The  average  low  of  life  per  day  to  tbe  Allies  during  the  war  waa  3,000  men.  This 
prolongation  of  the  war,  therefore,  cost  half  a  million  live*.  "imilarly.  a*  tbe  war  cost 
the  Allies  $100,000,000  a  dav  on  the  average.  thi«  prolongation  resulted  in  the  unn«*c- 
•ary  expenditure  of  $15,000,000,000.  of  which  at  lea*  one-third  wa*  expended  by  the 
Vniied  States  directly  or  loaned  to  the  Allies. 

This  is  practically  the  only  charge  made  by  Admiral  Sims  of  unfav- 
orable results  from  the  manv  alleged  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
of  the  Xavy  Department.  Practically  all  the  n-st  of  his  statement  of 
over  200.000  words  is  academic  as  regarfls  the  effect  upon  the  war  of 
what  was  alleged  to  be  done  or  left  undone.    The  charge  ''f  the  pro- 
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longation  of  the  war,  however,  is  a  definite  and  serious  one ;  it 
with  reckless  disregard  of  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  and  s 
adduced  in  its  support  are  those  which  one  might  expect  to  fin 
fantastic  tales  of  a  Baron  Munchausen  or  the  statistics  of  a 
Mulberry  Sellers. 

Even  in  making  the  charge  quoted  above  Admiral  Sims  dij 
his  own  alleged  facts.  He  gives  the  average  loss  of  life  per  da 
Allies  as  3,000  men,  and  figures  that  with  the  four  months'  pi 
tion  this  would  result  in  a  loss  of  half  a  million  lives.  The 
3,000  men  a  day  for  four  months  falls  far  short  of  half  a  milli 
if  the  months  were  all  of  31  days;  but  of  course  half  a  million 
more  impressive  than  the  figure  which  would  have  been  arrive 
correct  arithmetic.    In  support  of  his  charge  Admiral  Sims  si 

The  tonnage  losses  of  1917  made  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  transport  an 
erable  American  Army  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  the  absolutely 
military  supplies*  and  food  for  the  civil  populations  of  the  Allies'  countries, 
fore  became  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  American  troops  that  coulc 
abroad  during  the  first  year  to  an  average  of  approximately  25,000  men  pe 
If  the  additional  million  and  a  half  tons  sunk  unnecessarily  in  1917  had  l>e 
by  the  prompt  cooperation  of  our  Navy,  the  number  of  American  soldier 
France  could  have  been  doubled  or  trebled.  If  the  tonnage  had  been  avail 
the  additional  American  troops  had  been  sent  to  France,  and  the  new  dral 
more  promptly  in  this  country,  America  could  have  had  a  million  men  in  F 
March,  1918,  instead  of  300,000. 

Admiral  Sims  then  goes  on  to  reason  that  if  there  had  been  a 
American  soldiers  in  France  by  March,  1918,  the  war  woul 
ended  four  months  sooner.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  hi 
this  realm  of  speculation,  nor  is  it  necessary  so  far  as  his  state! 
concerned,  to  go  into  the  real  reasons,  not  mentioned  by  hit 
there  were  not  a  million  American  soldiers  in  Fi  ance  by  March  1 

Admiral  Sims  above  ascribed  this  wholly  to  the  tonnage  In 
1017,  which  he  claimed  made  it  '  impossible  to  transport  an 
siderable  American  Army,"  etc.  He  does  this  because  these  : 
tonnage  losses  of  1917  are  ascribed  by  him  wholly  (though  erronc 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  American  Navy,  thus  completing  th< 
by  which  he  attempts  to  fix  on  the  American  Navy  blame  U 
months  prolongation  of  the  war.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wan< 
into  the  realm  of  statistics  or  technical  questions  to  show  tin 
lute  fallacv  of  Admiral  Sims's  claim  outlined  above.  He  inf 
the  committee  that  the  net  tonnage  available  for  the  Allies  ? 
1917,  was  27,000,000  tons.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowlcdg 
on  May  1,  1918,  the  tonnage  was  less  than  on  May  1,  1917. 
mony  given  by  Admiral  Sims  would  indicate  that  the  net  loss  < 
the  year  was  about  2,000,000  tons.  This  is  probably  a  sutfk 
close  estimate  for  practical  purposes.  Now  then,  owing  to  th 
nage  losses  of  1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918,  the  net  tonnage 
able  to  the  Allies  had  been  reduced  from  27,000,000  on  May  1, 
to  25,000,000  on  May  1,  1918.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  V 
edge  admitted  by  Admiral  Sims,  that  in  the  spring  of  1918,  Am 
troops  were  transported  to  France  at  the  rate  of  nearly  .300, 
month,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  rate  to  which  he  said' trans) 
tion  had  been  restricted  in  1917  because  of  the  destruction  o 
nage.  This  simple  fact  refutes  absolutely  Admiral  Sims's  stat< 
that  the  tonnage  losses  of  1917  made  it  "impossible  to  transpor 
considerable  American  Army"  and  '  necessary  to  limit  the  in 
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American  troops  that  could  be  sent  abroad  during  the  first  year 
n  average  of  approximately  25,000  men  per  month." 
here  might  he  some  excuse  for  Admiral  Sims  thinking,  in  1917, 
t    things  were  impossible  which  were  afterwards  done  in  1918. 
tainly  he  has  no  excuse  and  no  warrant  of  facts  for  charging  in 

0  that  things  were  impossible  in  1917  because  of  the  reduction  of 
na^c  which  were  done  in  1918  with  the  reduced  tonnage.  They 
•e  clone  with  difficulty,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  done. 

VTnle  it  is  presumably  without  the  scope  of  this  committee  to  go 

>  questions  affecting  the  Army  and  the  many  very  good  reasons 
~in£T  no  connection  with  tonnage,  why  there  were  not  a  million 
lencan  soldiers  in  France  on  March  1,  1918,  in  view  of  the  specilic 
tomont  of  Admiral  Sims  ascribing  this  entirely  to  lack  of  tonnage, 

1  the  fact  that  in  cross-examination  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
iny  matters  or  the  conditions  in  the  Army,  and  based  his  allega- 
ns  entirely  upon  reports  of  distinguished  Army  officers  as  to 
^rtage  of  tonnage— 

Senator  Pittmax.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary;  vou  attribute  there 
Admiral  Sims's  testimony  that  he  bases  his  allegations  upon 
ports  of  distinguished  Army  officers.    That  does  not  agree  with 
v  recollection  of  his  testimony,  which  I  will  call  your  attention  to 

•  •  •  % 

i  cross-examination. 
Secretary  Daniels.  All  right. 

Senator 'Pittm an.  I  think  he  limits  his  opinion  on  the  subject  to 
ie  official  report  of  Gen.  Pershing. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yos,  ho  did;  that  is  right.  Ho  attributed  it 
itirely  to  that.  I  ought  to  have  said  "  a  distinguished  Army  officer." 
will  change  it  to  that,  "a  distinguished  Army  officer,"  and  say,  in 
lew  of  the  specific  statement  of  Admiral  Sims  ascribing  this  entirely 

>  lack  of  tonnage,  and  the  fact  that  in  cross-examination  he  said 
e  knew  nothing  about  Army  matters  or  the  conditions  in  the  Army, 
nd  based  his  allegations  entirely  upon  the  report  of  a  distinguished 
.rmy  officer  as  to  shortage  of  tonnage,  I  may  remark  that  as  a  result 
f  constant  conference  and  intimate  association  during  the  critical 
ime  of  the  war,  between  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  high 
osponsible  officers  of  the  two  departments,  I  did  have  knowledge 
>f  the  difficulties  encountered  and  superbly  overcome  by  the  Army 
luring  that  period.  In  the  first  place,  the  shipment  of  American 
mops  to  France  in  large  numbers  during  1917  and  the  greater  part 
>f  1918  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the  allocation  of  tonnage  to  the 
i  nited  States  from  the  Allies.  The  interned  German  vessels  taken 
)ver  by  the  Government  and  assigned  to  Army  service  were  put  in 
service  by  the  end  of  1917,  and  there  was  during  1918  a  steady  growth 
>f  Army  and  Navy  transports  under  the  American  flag;  but  the 
transportation  of  men  in  largo  numbers  up  to  the  summer  of  1918 
was  and  could  be  possible  only  by  the  allocation  of  tonnage  from  the 
Allies. 

The  United  States  made  every  effort  to  increase  its  troop-carrying 
rapacity  by  obtaining  from  the  Allies  available  vessels  suitable  for 
this  purpose  and  also  the  necessary  cargo  tonnage.  Not  until  the 
development  of  the  serious  situation  in  March,  1918,  however,  were 
the  Allies  willing  to  allocate  the  necessary  tonnage  to  the  United 
States.    The  question  of  tonnage,  however,  was  not  the  only  factor 
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as  regards  the  Army  in  France.    To  handle  and  supply 
American  Army  an  enormous  amount  of  work  had  to  be* 
France. 

When  we  entered  the  war  the  ports  and  railroads  of  Fra 
crowded  with  traffic  and  had  fallen  into  disrepair.  Tho  tur* 
of  transports  and  cargo  vessels  was  at  no  time  satisf actor 
1917,  because  of  inadequate  port  and  shore  facilities,  and  it 
after  the  American  Army  had  built  new  ports,  warehou*- 
equipment,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  new  railroad  track 
switching  facilities  to  crucial  points,  new  repair  shops  an< 
houses,  and  supplied  new  rolling  stock  that  vital  munitions 
plies  could  be  landed  and  forwarded  to  tho  front  for  an  arm 
size.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  as  of  the  highest  importai 
the  spring  of  1918  the  enonnous  work  undertaken  by  the  Ann 
viding  facilities  essential  to  enable  a  large  American  Army  t< 
in  France  was  showing  results.  The  cargo-handling  cap 
French  ports  available  for  us,  for  instance,  had  reached  1(J>\ 
per  day  in  the  spring  of  1918;  it  was  trebled  before  the  h 
reaching  30,000  tons  per  day. 

My  understanding  is  that^  broadly  speaking,  there  was  alw 
nage  to  carry  men,  munitions,  and  supplies  as  fast  as  they 
landed  and  forwarded  to  the  front  in  France,  and  that  onl; 
treme  exertions  was  this  done  when  the  rush  of  troops  came 
Even  had  the  Allies  been  willing  to  release  the  necessary 
earlier  the  port  and  inland  transportation  facilities  would  r 
warranted  our  sending  manv  more  soldiers  to  France  before  1 
1918. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Army  materially  short* 
war.  It  got  to  the  front  as  soon  as  it  was  humanly  possible 
chance,  but  as  a  result  of  careful  plans  involving  complete  < 
tion  betweon  the  Army  and  the  Navy  which  was  brilliantly  car 

As  regards  the  length  of  the  war,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Dough 
in  a  report  made  by  nim  on  April  8,  1919,  said: 

If  the  causes  which  determined  the  length  of  the  recent  contest  are  ex£ 
the  light  of  the  accepted  principles  of  war,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  durati 
struggle  was  governed  by  and  bore  a  direct  relation  to  certain  definite  fact 
are  enumerated  below. 

In  the  first  place — 

He  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  th 
Allies— 

We  were  unprepared  for  war,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  war  of  such  magnitude. 
Of  his  own  country,  he  is  now  speaking. 

We  were  deficient  in  both  trained  men  and  military  material  and,  what 
important,  had  no  machinery  ready  by  which  either  men  or  material  coul 
duced  in  anything  approaching  the  requisite  quantities. 

Second,  the  consequence  of  our  unpreparedness  was  that  our  armies  wei 
to  intervene— 

Listen  to  this,  gentlemen — 

The  consequence  of  our  unpreparedness  was  that  our  armies  were  unable 
vene  either  at  the  outset  of  the  war  or  until  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  in  i 
strength  adequately  to  assist  our  allies. 

A  further  cause  adversely  influencing  the  duration  of  the  war  on  the  west 
during  its  later  stages,  and  one  following  indirectly  from  that  just  stated, 
eituation  in  other  theaters.   The  military  strength  of  Russia  broke  down  ii 
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period  when  had  she  been  able  to  carry  out  her  military  engagements,  the 
mi$rHt  have  been  shortened  by  a  year. 

dirtily  „  the  Allied  were  handicapped  in  their  task  and  the  war  thereby  lengthened 
r\v  inherent  difficulties  alwavs  associated  with  the  combined  action  of  armies  of 
rat**  nationalities,  differing  in  speech  and  temperament,  and  not  least  important, 
iiliti»ry  organization,  equipment  and  supply. 

mjkUy,"  a?  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  part  of  my  dispatch,  the 

•  *  numbers  of  men  engaged  on  either  side,  whereby  a  continuous  battle  front  was 
«lly  t^tublished  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea,  outflanking  was  made  impossible 

maneuver  very  difficult,  necessitated  the  deliver)'  of  frontal  attacks. 

It  will  bo  oWrvtnl,  gentlemen,  that  Marshal  Haig  states  specific- 
y  tVmt  the  British  armies  were  unable  to  intervene  until  nearly 
»>  years  had  elapsed  "in  sufficient  strength  adequately  to  assist 
r  Allies."  The  war  was  over  not  two  years,  but  19  months  after 
t*  1'nited  States  entered  it,  and  no  man  eould  deny  that  within  15 
mt  h>i  after  our  entry,  the  American  Army  was  in  sufficient  strength 
tbo  battle  front  *  'adequately  to  assist  the  Allies."  Yet  the  Ameri- 
n  Army  had  to  be  transported  and  supplied  across  3,000  miles  of 
i'un  in  the  face  of  a  supreme  effort  of  the  German  submarine,  and 
tMi  across  the  width  of  France,  while  Great  Britain  was  within  the 
und  of  the  German  guns.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
lief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
K  HUIL    The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  says: 

When  German  submarines  appeared  on*  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  obvious  purpose 
delaying  our  shipping  program,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  department, 
t  only  fr«»m  within  this  country  but  from  our  Allies  who  were  cooperating  in  furnish- 
er the  shipping,  to  modify  the  program  by  changing  the  embarkation  points  to 
inada.     Realizing  that  the  Cierman  military  authorities  appreciated  the  inevitably 

*  i-ive  effect  of  the  continuation  of  the  shipping  program  and  having  entire  confi- 
•n<  o  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Navy  to  protect  the  convoys 

our  troop**,  1  declined  to  accede  to  the  suggestions  that  any  steps  be  taken  which 
cmld  result  in  any  retardation  of  our  shipment  of  troops  to  France.  It  is  of  interest 
>  note  in  this  connection  that  no  United  States  transport  was  sunk  on  an  eastern  voyage 
mng  the  period  referred  to. 

I  have  only  touched  briefly  in  the  above  upon  matters  affecting  the 
Tiny,  but  I  trust  I  have  made  clear  what  is  the  fact,  what  any  thor- 
ugh  investigation  will  disclose  to  be  the  fact,  and  what  history  will 
ecord  as  the  fact,  that  in  the  World  War  the  American  Army  did  not 
raste  or  lose  a  day  in  the  stupendous  task  of  bringing  America's 
nan  power  to  bear  decisively  upon  the  western  front,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Xavy  never  in  any  respect  failed  the  American  Army  in  its 
•ooperation  and  assistance  in  this  great  task  and  that  neither  the 
Vmerican  Armv  nor  the  American  Xavy  can  be  justly  charged  with 
•esmmsibility  for  prolonging  the  war  one  day. 

Having  boldly  claimed  in  his  printed  statement  to  the  committee 
ihat  it  was  "impossible"  to  transport  troops,  etc.,  in  1917  because 
>f  loss  of  tonnaere.  Admiral  Sims  later,  under  questioning,  seemed  to 
ihift  his  ground  by  claiming  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  transport 
troops  in  in  17  because  the  destruction  of  tonnage  going  on  rendered 
the  future  uncertain.    He  said,  on  March  3: 

If  we  could  have  seen  ahead  a  year,  and  could  have  been  sure  that  we  were  going  to 
arrive  at  a  position  where  the  increase  in  the  building  of  tonnage  surpassed  the  destruc- 
tion, we  could  have  taken  the  action  in  1917  which  we  did  take  in  March  or  April,  1918. 
tod  succeeding  months,  but  which  we  would  not  have  dared  to  take  and  which  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  to  take  in  1917.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  clear  or 
not. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  Admiral  Sims,  in  cross-examination, 
his  statement  that  it  was  " impossible"  to  transport  troops 
because  of  losses  of  tonnage,  to  a  claim  that  it  was  not  "  p 
That  is  a  very  different  position.    But  Admiral  Sims  himsel 
futed  his  claim  of  impossibility  very  completely.    On  Ma 
answering  the  question  of  the  chairman,  he  said: 

And,  anyway,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  actually  demonstrated,  after  trv 
April,  immediately  after  the  month  of  April,  1918,  that  we  could  send  o> 
a  month  and  keep  it  up  until  there  were  certainly  a  million  there,  it  makes  i 
certain  that  in  the  six  months  preceding,  we  could  have  done  pretty  mud 
thing  if  we  had  had  the  tonnage;  but  we  did  not  have  the  tonnage. 

When  we  consider  this  statement  of  Admiral  Sims  in  co 
with  the  fact  stated  by  him  that  the  tonnage  available  to  t 
was  less  immediately  after  the  month  of  April,  1918,  than  i 
1917,  the  fallacy  and  groundlessness  of  his  claim,  that  the 
tion  of  tonnage  rendered  it  impossible  to  transport  out  t 
France  and  thereby  prolong  the  war  four  months,  is  obviou 

I  come  now  to  tne  question  of  the  alleged  unnecessary  des 
of  tonnage.    Here  again  Admiral  Sims's  ascription  of  the 
sary  loss  of  2,500,000  tons  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  America 
is  wholly  fallacious.    I  quote  below  Admiral  Sims's  ren 
allegation  in  this  connection: 

With  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system  and  the  antisubmarine  measure 
effect  by  the  Allies  with  our  assistance  in  1917,  the  losses  were  gradual! 
until  in  October,  1918,  they  amounted  to  only  100,000  tons.  The  period  be 
beginning  of  the  German  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  and  the  armi^t 
divided  into  three  phases  so  far  as  losses  of  merchant  tonnage  are  concernec 

First.  The  period  from  February  1,  1917,  to  the  end  of  July,  1917,  when 
aid  was  lacking  and  when  shipping  was  not  being  convoyed.    Average  loss* 
tons  per  month . 

Second.  The  period  of  August  1,  1917,  to  February  1,  1918,  when  tht 
nartial  employment  of  the  convoy  system  and  moderate  assistance  from 
Losses,  390,000  tons  per  month. 

Third.  The  period  from  February  1,  1918,  to  the  armistice,  when  full  cc 
was  given  by  America,  and  consequently  full  use  could  be  made  of  the  convc 
Losses,  250.000  tons  per  month. 

As  will  be  noted,  each  of  these  successive  phases  of  the  unrestricted  s 
campaign  is  marked  by  the  degree  of  naval  cooperation  received  from 
An  analysis  of  the  situation,  therefore,  shows  that  if  the  United  States  Navy 
prepared*  for  war  when  war  began,  and  if  the  whole-hearted  policy  of  coopers 
the  Allies  had  been  followed  from  the  beginning,  the  first  mentioned  abc 
have  come  to  an  end  within  a  month  after  we  entered  the  war;  that  is,  by  Ma 
The  second  period  would  probably  have  ended  by  August  1,  as  by  that  tim 
weight  of  our  cooperation  would  probably  have  been  felt.  An  estimati 
amount  of  tonnage  that  would  have  been  saved  shows,  therefore,  that,  ii 
period  had  ended  on  May  1  and  the  second  ncriod  on  August  1,  1917,  1,50< 
of  shipping  would  have  been  saved  to  the  Allies  in  1917.  Similarly,  at  lea* 
million  tons  would  have  been  saved  in  1918. 

It  can  thus  be  said  that  the  failure  of  the  Navy  Department  to  enter  the  wa 
iately  and  whole  heartedlv  cost  the  allied  cause  as  a  whole  2,500,000  tons  of 
sunk  unnecessarily.  While  this  is,  of  course,  an  estimate  only,  it  is  based  ur 
results  obtained  when  our  help  became  effective,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dot 
is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Admiral  Sims,  starting  from  the  beginning  of  the  unrestrict 
marine  campaign  on  February  1,  1917,  alleges  that  for  the  : 
months  the  destruction  was  at  the  average  of  640,000  tons  a 
for  the  second  six  months,  390,000;  and  thence  to  the  ar 
250,000  tons  a  month.  He  claims  that  if  the  United  State 
had  been  prepared  for  war  when  war  began,  and  if  whole- 
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aeration  with  the  Allies  had  been  followed  from  the  beginning, 
first  period  would  have  ended  in  a  little  over  three  weeks  after 
entered  the  war.  and  the  second  period  would  have  ended  by 
rust  I.  1917.  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  analyze  his  allega- 
ta from  a  technical  point  of  view;  that  has  been  thoroughly  done 
o tliers.     I  am  simply  going  to  point  out  the  inaccuracy  in 

present  allegations  themselves  and  the  fact  that  they  are  absurd 
view  of  statements  made  by  Admiral  Sims  in  other  places.  It 
I  he  noted  that  Admiral  Sims  admits  in  the  above  that  from 
>ruary  1,  1018.  to  the  armistice  "full  .cooperation  was  given  by 
u*rica  .  "  and  claims  that  this  period  of  full  cooperation  should  have 
•ii  reached  by  August  1,  1917,  instead  of  on  February  1,  1918. 
wover,  even  Admiral  Sims  appears  to  admit  that  there  was  full 
1  complete  cooperation  from  the  American  Navy  from  February 
AMIS,  or  practically  during  the  whole  of  1918;  and  yet,  included 
Admiral  !>ims's  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  unnecessary  destruc- 
■n,  is  a  million  tons,  or  40  per  cent  of  his  total  charged  by  him 
ainst  the  I'nited  States  Xavy  in  1918,  in  the  face  of  his  own  state- 
Mi  t  that  during  that  period  "full  cooperation  was  given  by  Amer- 
i/'  Such  claims  pass  my  understanding.  The  most  remarkable 
ature  of  Admiral  Sims's  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  losses,  how- 
or,  is  not  the  40  per  cent  of  losses  ascribed  to  the  American  Navy 

the  time  when  Admiral  Sims  himself  admits  there  was  full  coop- 
ation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  statement  quoted  above  he  ascribes 
io  total  reduction  of  losses  to  the  American  cooperation,  or  perhaps 
should  say  failure  to  reduce  losses  entirely  to  the  lack  of  American 
^operation.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  position  with  Admiral 
ims's  reports  at  the  time  in  September,  1917.  For  instance,  on 
farch  23  he  said: 

On  thf>  1 1th  of  September  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Navy  Department,  of  which  I  will 
imtp  a  paragraph  here.  [Reading] 

"With  reference  to  the  antisubmarine  campaign,  generally  speaking,  the  losses 
moe  April  have  not  increased,  but.  on  the  contrarv.  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease, 
"his,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  number  of  submarines  operating,  has,  if  any- 
himr.  increased,  is  difficult  to  explain.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opiniou 
ks  to  the  cau-ses  for  the  above.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  as  to  decrease  in  subma- 
ine  lot****  and  upon  which  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  mianimitv  is  as  follows: 

'  in*  The  Gradual  extension  of  the  convoy  svstcm.  together  with  increased  expe- 
rience at  both  the  merchant  shipping  and  escorting  craft. 

"\h\  Increase  of  antisubmarine  craft  and  constant  increase  of  experience  thereof, 
i-oupled  with  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  depth  charge. 

"in  Effect  on  enemv  submarine  morale  from  the  above  and  particularly  from  the 
more  extensive  use  of  depth  charges.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  estimate  th**  number 
ni  actual  submarine  losses  caused  by  depth  charges,  but  the  fact  that  depth  charges 
a»v  used  liberally  whenever  a  submarine  is  encountered,  unquestionably  has  a  marked 
i-'V<1  upon  morale. 

"  \H\  Difficulty  the  enemy  must  be  experiencing  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
oi  efficient  torpedo***." 

Admiral  Sims  now  ascribes  the  reduction  of  destruction  from 
640i000  tons  per  month  prior  to  August  1,  1917,  to  390,000  tons  a 
month  for  six  months  alter  August  1,  1917,  entirely  to  American 
action.  Yet  when  reporting  to  the  Navy  Department  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1917,  4 'the  most  reasonable  opinion  as  to  decrease  in 
submarine  losses,"  he  does  not  mention  specifically  American  action, 
and  there  was  no  factor  mentioned  which  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the 
Allies  as  well  as  to  the  American  Navy. 
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When  we  consider  the  effect  of  American  cooperation  Adni.i 
Sims  admits  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  that  portion  of  ; 
American  Navy  in  European  waters  was  of  the  highest.  Xow 
course,  the  effect  of  American  assistance  would  depend  not 
upon  its  quality  hut  upon  its  quantity.    Admiral  Sims  is  fuliv  i 
record  as  regards  this  matter.    I  quote  from  the  record  of  Marc),  j 

Senator  Trammkli.  Did  you  state  in  a  speech  in  London  on  October  10,  !<♦!*: 
follows? 

"Another  idea  was  sometimes  in  the  American  mind,  that  the  American  U 
been  doing  the  bulk  of  the  business  over  here-  at  loa*t  a  half.  That  wa«  not  co-r.*; 
There  were' about  5,000  antisubmarine  rraft  operating  day  and  night,  and  the  Anv  n  j 
craft  numbered  1'iO,  or  3  per  cent  .  The  figures  were  about  the  same  in  the  Me*  ' 
ranean.  Again.  Americans  seemed  tn  regard  it  as  a  miracle  of  their  Navy  that  t--< 
had  got  a  million  and  a  half  troops  here  in  a  few  months  and  had  orotected  th<  u  i 
the  way." 

"We  didn't  do  that,"  said  Admiral  Sims.    "Groat  Hrilain  did.    She  brought  ■< 
two  thirds  of  them  and  escorted  one-half.    We  escorted  only  one-third  of  the  merrf^ 
vessels  that  came  here." 
Do  you  remember  that? 


Admiral  Sims.  Yes.  All  those  statements  are  substantially  correct.,  if  you  tak^-  ^ 
effective  craft.  I  eliminated  from  that  the  little  silb.  chafers  that  were  sorit  there,  n 
all  escorts  of  small  craft,  and  ships  like  that,  in  ports,  etc. 

Apparently  when  Admiral  Sims  was  preparing  percentages  to  sh  * 
what  credit  should  attach  to  the  American  Navy  ho  eliminated  fr»m 
the  American  forces  certain  kinds  of  vessels — and  I  wish  you  to  be* 
this  in  mind,  gentlemen — which  were  unquestionably  included  h 
him  in  figuring  the  British  forces.  Fortunately  Admiral  Sims  ha 
testified  specifically  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  American  forces.  \h 
said: 

Anybody  who  takes  the  ground  that  the  delay  of  the  United  States  in  eointr  into  thi 
war  was  not  responsible  for  certain  losses  must  assume  that  the  naval  intervention  4 
the  United  States  was  not  effective.    And  I  do  not  assume  that.    I  ansume  that  >fo 
United  States  intervention  was  effective,  and  fully  effective  in  proportion  to 
number  of  forces  we  sent  over.  * 

The  record  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  Admiral  Sims  maintain 
our  forces  sent  to  Europe  were  "  effective  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  forces  we  sent  over,"  and  he  has  claimed  that  all  the  force  we 
sent  over  was  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  is  mt 
that  at  the  time  when  Admiral  Sims  maintains  the  American  Navy 
was  doin^  less  than  it  should,  hut  at  the  time  when  he  himself  admit* 
it  was  doing  all  that  was  possible.  He  has  no  complaint  to  make <•( 
what  was  done  after  the  first  six  or  eight  months  we  were  in  the  war. 
but  this  speech  in  London  was  on  October  10,  1918 — IS  months  after 
our  entrv  into  the  war — and  on  February  10,  1920,  before  this  sul>- 
committee,  when  discussing  the  award  of  medals  in  the  naval  service. 
Admiral  Sims  (p.  661  of  hearings)  said: 

I  remember  the  first  contingent  of  newspaper  reporters  that  came  over  to  theofhtf 
side  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government.  They  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  by 
the  minister  of  information,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  would  make  the  customary  few  re- 
marks. Well,  I  took  pains  to  ask  those  gentlemen,  before  I  made  those  remark?,  to 
give  me  individually  and  estimate  as  to  how  many  of  the  submarines  they  supposed 
were  operating  to  the  westward  of  the  British  Islands  each  day.  The  smallest  ani- 
mate was  50,  and  the  biggest  estimate  was  150,  and  when  I  told  them  that  there  wen- 
8  or  9  to  the  west  of  the  lirifish  Islands,  they  were  astonished. 

I  also  asked  them,  "What  proportion  of  the  antisubmarine  forces  of  the  Allies,  par- 
ticularly around  the  British  Islands,  do  you  suppose  constitutes  the  American  force?" 
Well,  they  though  15.  20,  'AO,  40  or  50  per  cent,  and  they  were  shocked  when  1  told 
them  it  was  only  3  per  cent.  And  those  figures  were  accurate,  because  I  did  the*um 
myself. 
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*rring  to  the  antisubmarine  craft  around  the  British  Islands,  and  the  number 
r»oy  had  there,  they  were  quite  accurate.  It  is  quite  true  we  had  more  later 
\  317.  That  is  what  I  call  a  small  number.  You  will  find  the  per  cent  is  small; 
*  to  5,  6.  or  7  per  cent. 

appears,  then,  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  giving  credit  to  the 
rican  Navy  for  the  antisubmarine  force  it  supplied  during  the 
war.  Admiral  Sims  ascribes  to  it  a  pitiful  3  per  cent,  or  ny  a 
t  concession.  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent.    When,  however,  it  is  a  question 
>sero«lititig  the  American  Xaw  by  alleged  failure  to  reduce  the 
ruction  of  tonnage,  Admiral  &ims  ascribes  to  it  a  100  per  cent 
onsibility.    Further  comment  is  superfluous,  and  1  will  now 
to  other  matters,  with  the  remark  that  I  am  completely  at  a 
to  understand  how  any  man  of  Admiral  Sims's  ability  could 
Misly  put  forward  such  baseless  charges.    His  charges  that  the 
erican  Xavy  was  responsible  for  prolonging  the  war  four  months 
two  and  one-half  million  tons  unnecessary  destruction  of  ton- 
e  are  fully  refuted  by  his  own  statements,  or  fully  disproved  by 
s  of  common  knowledge. 

URALS   ANSWER  SIMS'S  CHARGE  THAT  THE  NAVY  PROLONGED  THE 

WAR. 

The  distinguished  officers  who  had  charge  of  our  most  important 
ivities  during  the  war  have  indignantly  repudiated  Admiral 
ns's  charge  that  the  Navy  Department,  fry  alleged  unprepared- 
*s  and  delays,  prolonged  the  war  four  months,  causing  the  loss  of 
HX),000  tons  of  shipping,  500,000  lives,  and  the  needless  expendi- 
re  ot  $15,000,000,000.  One  after  another  declared  that  nothing 
e  Navy  Department  did  or  did  not  do  delayed  the  winning  of  the 
ir  one  week  or  one  day. 

NOT  ONE  PARTICLE  OF  TRUTH  IN  THAT  STATEMENT,"  ADMIRAL  ROD- 

MAX'S  OPINION. 

* 

Admiral  Rodman,  who  commanded  the  United  States  battleships 
Inch  for  a  year  operated  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  told  you,  , 
1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  particle  of  truth  in  that  statement." 
iiid  Admiral  Rodman  was  right. 

In  reply  to  Senator  Trammell's  question  as  to  whether  this  charge 
kas  correct  or  not.  Admiral  Rodman  said: 

It  is  no  reflection  on  Admiral  Sims,  but  there  is  an  old  saw  to  the  effect  that  there 
n»  three  kinds  of  lies — "lies,  damn  lies,  and  statistics."  I  think  that  is  hypothetical 
ntirely.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  that  any  fair-minded  man  could  ever  say  that  the 
imerican  Navy  was  ever  responsible  for  any  loss  of  tonnage  or  loss  of  lives.  Now, 
i  i  understand  the  conditions  to  which  that  question  there  pertains,  it  possibly 
nVrn  to  the  submarine  attacks  on  allied  shipping. 

I  have  no  conception  of  those  figures  whatever,  nor  could  I  possibly,  liefore  any 
iury  or  l*fore  a  committee  and  under  sworn  testimony,  give  positive  evidence  as  to 
fo<  i?  and  as  to  figures:  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a* particle  of  truth  in  that  state- 
ment; not  that  Admiral  Sims  was  not  perfectly  conscientious  and  may  not  have 
thought  so.  It  may  have  been  his  interpretation.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Let  us 
a*ume  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  the  Allies  engaged  in  trying  to 
£K  the  submarines.  Our  percentage  of  that  number,  if  we  had  sent  even-  ship  that 
was  available  for  submarine  combat,  to  the  infested  area,  would  have  l>een  only  a 
small  percentage.  I  do  not  know  what,  but  it  is  small.  Ten  per  cent  of  that  amount 
<>i  shipping,  and  that  amount  of  lives  that  were  lost  by  the  submarine  menace— give 
us  10  per  cent  of  it,  if  you  like,  maybe,  but  let  us  make  it  out  proportional  to  the 
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number  of  ships  that  you  have  sent  there,  and  that  statement  ought  to  fc>< 
into  a  cocked  hat.    That  is  my  opinion. 

And  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  admiral,  1 
admiral  of  the  Navy  who  was  in  commana  of  ships  across  tli 
on  the  seas,  during  the  war,  the  commander  in  chief  of  trlic 
Fleet,  one  of  the  greatest  officers  in  the  American  Navy, 
American. 

' 'materially  aided  in  shortening  the  war"  AND  "saved 

LIFE  AND  PROPERTY,"  ADMIRAL  WILSON  SAID. 

Admiral  Wilson,  who  was  in  command  of  United  Stato: 
forces  in  France,  and  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  other  nn 
well  as  our  own,  in  troop  and  supply  transportation  and  t 
marine  operations,  said  in  his  " conclusions": 

That  from  the  moment  war  was  declared  the  entire  Navy — the  departme; 
as  the  fleet— entered  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  greatest  en. 
its  accomplishments  deserve  the  commendation  of  the  Nation. 

That  our  naval  forces  from  the  start  cooperated  in  a  most  successful  mai 
the  naval  forces  of  our  associates  in  many  portions  of  the  seas,  and  by  their 
and  efficient  work  materially  aided  in  shortening  the  war  and  in  this  maun 
untold  life  and  property. 

Now,  there  is  Admiral  Wilson,  commander  in  chief  of  the  A 
Fleet,  declared  by  Admiral  Mayo  and  every  other  officer  undoj 
he  has  ever  served  to  be  a  most  competent  officer;  Admiral  1 
who  was  in  command  at  Brest  during  the  war,  through  whose 
passed  over  2,000,000  soldiers  on  the  way  to  the  front.  A 
Wilson  savs  that  our  naval  forces  materially  aided  in  shorten 
war,  and  in  this  manner  saving  untold  life  and  property. 

In  answer  to  Senator-  Pittman's  question  regarding  A 
Sims's  charge,  "I  ask  you,  in  your  opinion,  based  upon  y< 
perience  and  knowledge  of  this  war,  is  that  charge  true?"  A 
Wilson  answered: 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  our  nav 
from  the  start- 
Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  start;  and  if  an 
knew,  Admiral  Wilson  knew,  because  he  was  the  first  officer 
in  charge  of  the  patrol  force— 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  naval  for< 
the  start  cooperated  in  a  most  successful  manner  with  the  naval  forces  of  c 
ciates  in  many  portions  of  the  seas;  and  by  their  splendid  and  efficient  wc 
terially  aided  in  shortening  the  war  and  in  this  manner,  saving  untold  life  at 
erty,  as  stated  in  my  conclusions. 

To  further  show  the  faulty  reasoning  of  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  I  ask  attention 
part  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee  contained  in  a  memorandum  p 
in  the  London  office  on  August  3,  1918,  for  the  information  of  the  House  Nav 
mittee.  At  this  time  we  had  about  300  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  European  water 
memorandum  states  in  part  that  "of  all  total  craft  operating  against  enemy  sub 
in  British  and  eastern  Atlantic  waters,  the  American  patrol  forces  const  it' 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number." 

If,  after  16  months  of  effort,  we  had  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  forces  or 
atrainst  the  enemy  (as  the  Naval  Committee  was  informed),  it  is  not  probal 
during  the  first  six  months  we  could  have  aided  with  more  than  2  per  cent  of  t 
allied  forces  and  I  tail  to  see  how  such  a  small  percentage  of  tne  total  nui 
vessels  operating  against  the  enemy 's  submaiines  could  have  had  so  serious  in 
upon  the  duration  of  the  war  or  upon  the  loss  of  life  and  shipping. 
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s»M8\s    STATEMENT    INDEFENSIBLE    HISTORICALLY, "  ADMIRAL 

N I  BLACK  CONCLUDED. 

Wclmiral  Xiblack,  who  was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
~nl  forces  based  on  Gibraltar,  through  which  passed  one-fourth 
■ill  the  allied  shipping  in  the  wrorld,  said  in  his  direct  statement: 

dmiral  Sims  state*  that  our  failure  to  send  all  of  our  antisubmarine  vessels  to  the 
zone  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  resulted  in  prolonging  the  war  four 
atris.     j\  study  of  the  vast  problem  of  protecting  the  cargo  ships  of  the  Allies,  will 
that  the  number  of  protecting  vessels  which  we  might  have  sent  and  did  not 
«i  to  Europe  at  once  was  so  small  that  the  results  could  not  have  been  materially 
erent.     In  a  statement  made  in  London  in  1918,  Admiral  Sims  stated  that  we  had 
y  3  pc»r  cent  of  the  antisubmarine  forces  in  Europe  that  the  Allies  had. 
t  is  difficult  to  figure  that  with  a  maximum  of  only  3  per  cent  we  could  have  short- 
the  war  s>  greatly  as  four  months;  moreover,  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
^•rtinsr  vessels  which  we  sent  over  between  July  and  October  could  not  have  re- 
u»d  materially  in  increasing  the  amount  of  protection  furnished  the  cargo  ship 
ivoys,  since  it  is  here  pointed  out  that  the  protection  in  the  way  of  escort  to  the 
n£o  shifts  was  of  the  very  scantiest  character.    *   *  * 

1  think  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  convoy  system  in  lessening  the 
.ruber  «>f  sinkings,  because  I  think  we  should  take  into  consideration,  as  Admiral 
avo  alewi  points  out,  the  employment  of  new  and  offensive  measures  through  the 
**  «»f  deptn  charges,  mystery  ships,  air  ships,  kite  balloons,  the  laying  of  mine  bar- 
ges, the  firing  of  torpedoes  from  allied  submarines,  combined  with  the  use  of 
5TAn\ie<J  patrols  fitted  with  listening  devices  and  hunting  the  submarine  syste- 
afi<-ally.    *    *  * 

The  sinking  of  submarines  was.  however,  not  attributable  to  any  one  method  em* 
l»»yed  against  them,  but  was  the  result  in  pretty  equal  proportions  of  the  various 
icana  employed  against  them.    *    *  * 

*  >ne  very  important  phase  of  the  discussion  of  the  convoy  system  which  has  been 
mirelv  overlooked  is  that  during  the  entire  war  only  one  escorted  convoy  crossed 
r>m  the  United  States  to  Gibraltar,  and  this  was  the  one  escorted  by  the  U.  S.  S. 

Orleans.  This  convoy  was  dispersed  by  heavy  weather  and  was  not  regarded 
^  entirely  successful,  because  the  ships  came  into  Gibraltar  subsequently  singly. 
Vll  the  rest  of  the  million  tons  of  shipping  which  crossed  from  the  United  States  to 
yibraltar  went  across  as  single  ships,  going  "on  their  own. "  as  it  were.  These  ships 
lepended  on  their  armed  guard  gun  crews,  and  were  independent  of  the  convoy 
ivstem.  They  actually  encountered  submarines,  but  they  relied  on  their  guns  for 
>n»tection. 

Quoting  Admiral  Sims's  charge  that  the  Navy  prolonged  the 
war.  Admiral  Xiblack  said:  "This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  contention 
for  which  Admiral  Sims's  whole  testimony  stands, ''  and  he  concluded 
that  "the  elements  which  entered  into  the  collapse  of  the  German 
offensive  were  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  incapable  of  sweeping 
generalization  that  it  is  impossible,  historically,  to  accept  Admiral 
Sims's  offhand  statement." 

In  his  cross-examination,  in  which  he  was  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this  charge,  Admiral  Xiblack  said,  in  reply  to  your 
chairman's  inquiries: 

The  question  is  one  of  statistics.  I  say,  and  others  have  said,  that  this  statement 
«>i  Admiral  Sims's  is  indefensible  historically.  J  would  be  very  glad  to  help  my  friend 
Sims  out  on  it.  but  I  can  not. 

sims's  charge  analyzed  and  emphatically  denied  by  admiral 

STRAUSS. 

Admiral  Strauss,  who  commanded  the  United  States  mine  forces 
which  were  engaged  in  laying  the  North  Sea  barrage,  gave  vou  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  tonnage  situation,  disproving  Sims's  charge, 
and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  delays  alleged  did  not  in  any 
degree  prolong  the  war.  — 
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Answering  the  question  as  to  whether  Sims's  statemen  t 
correct,  Admiral  Strauss  said: 

I  have  studied  Admiral  Sims's  statement  with  respect  to  tonnage  losses  in  o«  » 
with  this  question,  and  compared  it  with  the  information  bulletin  he  sent  • 
London  in  September,  1918.  The  losses  given  in  the  bulletin  from  May  to  J  \i 
inclusive,  total  1,825,670  tons.  In  the  remaining  five  months  of  1917  the  loe 
2,001,725  tons.    Grand  total  from  the  time  we  might  have  become  active  or 

1917,  until  the  end  of  that  year,  3,830.393.  Of  this  loss  Admiral  Sims  sta  t« 
hearings  a  million  and  one-half  t  >ns  would  have  been  saved  by  our  earlier  coop 
That  is  39.2  p?r  cent  of  all  that  was  sunk. 

Now,  take  the  next  vear.  Admiral  Sim*  citei  the  losses  in  October  a*  beine 
tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  112,427,  but  he  should  have  excluded  Oct') 
gother  from  monthly  comparisons,  since  according  to  agreement  the  German 
all  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  tonnage  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 

However,  the  total  1918  loss,  according  to  the  bulletin,  amounts  to 
Admiral  Sims  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  could  have  saved  1,000,000  o 
we  had  cooperated  sooner.    That  is  38  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1918.    Now  m 
after  fully  entering  info  the  business  of  protecting  shipping,  instead  of  a  rise  in  j 
age  we  are  credited  with  a  drop.    With  all  duo  pride  in  our  very  efficient  wor 
war,  I  would  give  a  lower  estimate  as  our  share,  since  the  British,  operating 
home  waters,  actually  had  3,000  vessels  devoted  to  this  dutv  as  against  our  2:V. 
thermore.  Admiral  Sims  himself  give3  as  our  share  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  tot 
ber  of  all  patrol  craft  operating  against  enemy  submarines  in  British  and 
Atlantic  waters.    (See  Admiral  Sims's  memorandum  to  House  Naval  Con 
August,  1918.) 

I  feel  that  the  data  I  have  presented  should  be  substituted  for  the  complex  • 
tion  submitted  by  Admiral  Sims,  as  showing  that  no  action  of  ours,  bet\«r. 
declaration  of  war  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  could  have  saved  anvthi 
two  and  one-half  million  tons.  As  the  war  progressed,  many  things  contrih 
the  suppression  of  the  submarine,  the  whole»le  use  of  depth  bombs  in  the  sj 

1918,  improved  listening  devices,  the  northern  barrage,  experience  in  fightin: 
etc.    All  of  these  as  well  as  our  share  of  the  patrol  and  convoy  were  factor* 

On  December  2,  1917,  Gen.  Pershing  cabled  the  War  Department  as 
"*   *   *   The  minimum  number  of  troops  we  should  plan  to  have  in  France 
end  of  June  (1918)  is  four  Army  corps  and  24  divisions,  in  addition  to  trc 
service  in  the  rear." 

And  further:  "A  study  of  American  tonnage  shows  sufficient  American  1 
to  bring  over  this  number  of  troops,  but  to  do  so  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  1 
allotted  to  other  than  Army  needs."  He  had  previously  defined  shipping  fo 
needs  as  including  that  for  transport  of  steel,  coal,  and  food. 

The  above 'excerpts  from  Admiral  Sims's  quotations  from  Gen.  Pershing'? 
are  significant.  It  states,  in  effect,  that  we  must  further  disturb  the  eeonom 
dition  of  the  country  bv  diverting  tonnage  from  trade  to  the  pressing  military 
but  leaves  us  to  infer  that  if  the  troops  and  equipment  are  there,  they  can  l">* 
ported.  I  have  seen  no  statement  anywhere  that  leads  me  to  doubt  that  wl: 
troops  were  ready  to  go  transportation  was  there  to  take  them.  Twenty-four  di 
of  20.000  each  equals  480.000  men.  By  the  end  of  June  the  date  set,  we  ha 
a  million  men  in  France. 

And  Pershing  expected  only  480,000. 

This  number  must  have  exceeded  the  highest  hopes  of  the  allied  military  I 

Stating  his  conclusion  as  to  whether  Admiral  Sim's  charge  is 
Admiral  Strauss  said: 

In  my  opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  above  figures,  the  answer  is  no. 

"DID  NOT  PROLONG  THE  WAR  FOR  A  SINGLE  DAY, "  ADMIRAL  FLET 

CONCLUDED. 

Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  a  member  of  the  General  Boa 
the  Navy  and  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  former  comma 
in  chief,* United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  told  you: 

The  war  mission  of  this  country  was  made  perfectly  clear.  Our  sole  main  obj* 
was  to  put  a  trained  and  equipped  Army  on  the  fighting  line  in  France  strong  ci 
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♦*r«"orne  tho  enefhy  in  the  final  test  of  battle.  Even*  other  activity  of  the  war 
he  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.    We  must 

•  ►r  one  minute  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  Every  activity  of  the  enemy  which  did 
u*riou«ly  menace  the  earning  out  of  this  plan  was  of  comparatively  insignificant 
•nance.  Even  the  submarine  menace,  with  all  the  fears  and  terrors  its  unknown 
thititios  inspired,  could  have  no  influence  on  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  unless 
ulti  jsuocoea  in  starving  England  out  of  the  war  and  in  blocking  our  Army  and  its 
►  Ue*«  acrow  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  submarine  menace  accomplished  neither  of 
i-  <»bj«»<-ts 

iavo  previously  shown  how  the  creation  of  an  American  Army  in  France  depended 
it  the  output  of  our  factories  at  home,  and  mentioned  the  length  of  time  it  required 
*i  our  factories  up  to  quantitv  production.  As  the  war.  progressed  supplies  came 
n  trradiially  increasing  quantity  and.  through  an  economical  use  of  shipping,  were 
11;  continually  accumulated  on  the  other  side.    The  size  of  the  American  Army 

we  could  place  in  France  at  any  given  date  after  our  entry  in  the  war  depended 
n  the  quantity  of  war  material^shells,  powder,  high  explosives,  rifles,  artillery, 

all  the  varied  equipment  that  could  be  produced.  The  size  of  the  Army  de- 
upon  these  things  and  not  upon  the  number  of  men  that  could  have  been 
isport**d  across  the  sea  by  any  given  date.  We  could  have  placed  a  million  men 
f  Tance  four  months  or  even  five  months  sooner  than  we  did,  but  we  would  not 
■e  had  an  army  there. 

I.iwever,  when  sufficient  war  material  had  been  created  and  we  were  ready  for 
asportation,  all  necessary  world  shipping  engaged  in  less  essential  work  was  sum- 
ne<i  to  our  shores  from  many  quarters,  and  our  men  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
a?»t  as  they  could  march  aboard  ship  on  this  side  and  disembark  on  the  other  side, 
\  the  first  army  of  1,000,000  men  was  assembled  in  France  at  the  earliest  possible 
re. 

Wither  the  loss  of  shipping  nor  the  imaginary  loss  of  shipping  that  might  have 
►*n  saved  delayed,  through  lack  of  transportation,  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
*atin#  an  army  in  Franco  for  one  hour,  nor  did  it  prolong  the  war  for  a  single  day. 

That  is  Admiral  Fletcher,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic 
leet  at  one  time,  a  memher  of  the  General  Board,  and  a  member 
the  War  Industries  Board,  one  of  the  wisest,  ablest  statesmen 
>e  American  Xavy  ever  possessed,  in  command  of  our  forces  at 
era  Cruz,  and  who  in  every  place  he  has  ever  filled  has  shown  the 
lghest  ability.     I  wish  to* repeat  that.  [Reading:] 

Neither  the  loss  of  shipping  nor  the  imaginary  loss  of  shipping  that  might  have 
>m\  saved  delayed,  through  lack  of  transportation,  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
'Siting  an  army  in  France  for  one  hour,  nor  did  it  prolong  the  war  for  a  Bingle  day. 

In  the  American  Xavy.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  of  Admiral 
:1  etcher,  without  any  evidence  from  any  other  quarter  against  Admi- 
al  Sims's  absurd  and  preposterous  statement,  would  be  convincing. 
Vdmiral  Fletcher  continues: 

Mr.  rhairman.  I  think  your  committee  will  now  understand  how  it  is  that  from 
uy  p>int  of  view  I  can  reach  but  one  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  accusation 

that  the  Xavy  Department  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  2.500.000  tons  of  shipping, 
he  prolongation  of  the  war  for  four  months.  $15,000,000,000  of  debts,  and  the  loss  of 
>*>o.000  lives. "  The  accusation  is  based  upr>n  assumptions  and  has  no  foundation 
•n  facts.  The  whole  conclusion  reached  in  the  accusation  is  built  upjn  the  flimsy 
oundation  of  a  hypothetical  condition  and  is  wholly  without  value. 

"UTTERLY  UNFOUNDED, "   ADMIRAL    BADGER  SAID. 

Admiral  Badger  and  by  way  of  parenthesis  I  would  like  to  say, 
while  I  would  not  make  any  comparison  of  the  men  of  the  Xavy, 
Admiral  Badger  is  the  wisest  statesman  that  the  American  Xavy  has 
had  since  Admiral  Dewey's  death— chairman  of  the  General  Board  and 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  his 
tolimonv  said: 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  immediately  send  its 
full  force  of  destroyers  and  antisubmarine  craft  to  the  war  zone  prolonged  the  war 
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four  months  and  occasioned  the  loss  to  the  Allies  of  2,500.000  tons  of 
500,000  lives,  and  $15,000,000,000,  this  is  a  very  grave  charge  bat  one  that 
to  be  utterly  unfounded.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  based  upon  an  entire  misapp 
of  the  influence  of  the  enemy  submarines  upon  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  Great  War,  the  blocka 
out  as  one  of  the  most  salient  and  decisive  features. 

From  almost  the  day  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  an  effective  sea. 
was  instituted  and  maintained  against  the  Central  Powers  to  the  very  eiu 
time  did  the  development  of  submarine  warfare  loosen  the  grip  of  this  1 
which  worked  silently,  slowly,  and  unceasingly  to  exhaust  the  material  war 
of  the  enemy. 

Enemy  submarines,  it  is  true,  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  ocean 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  a  considerable  number  of  lives,  and  placed  the  allied 
great  peril,  but  with  all  their  efforts  they  failed  to  break  that  strangling 
or  do  sufficient  damage  to  extort  a  favorable  peace  proposition  and  so,  in 
failed  of  their  purpose. 

The  submarine  operations  added  nothing  to  the  Central  Powers'  material 
The  submarines  did  not  open  their  ports  to  food  or  raw  materials  or  other  n 
for  the  prosecution  of  successful  warfare.  Actually  the  Central  Powers  were 
off,  internally,  with  submarine  operations  in  full  blast  than  without  them . 
the  submarines  could  so  exhaust  the  allied  resources  that  men  and  suppl 
not  l>e  furnished  in  sufficient  volume  to  the  fighting  fronts  they  had  no 
effect  upon  the  progress  or  duration  of  the  war. 

Laboring  under  the  handicap  of  our  strict  neutrality,  creation  of  our  m-* 
was  not  commenced  until  after  war  was  declared  though  doubtless  plant* 
previously  made  for  hastening  a  general  mobilization  when  the  time  shou 
Under  the  best  of  conditions,  it  took  time  to  recruit,  equip,  organize,  and 
preliminary  training  to  the  men  destined  for  foreign  service.  It  was  not  nut 
many  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  that  we  began  to  send  our  troops  t> 
great  numbers,  though  Admiral  Gleaves  escorted  the  first  convoy  of  regit  1 
across  the  ocean  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  1917.  By  good  management- — il 
luck— we  got  a  little  more  than  2,000,000  abroad  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  al 
out  loss  and  despite  the  submarines. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  number  of  men  we  sent  abroad  in  the 
phenomenal  and  was  not  limited  by  lack  of  overseas  transportation.  In  the  er 
transport  was  found,  and  utilized,  and,  so  far  as  the  submarines  are  concern 
can  not  be  said  to  have  even  checked  the  ocean  transit  of  our  troops.  1 1  was  1 1 
on  the  Continent  of  fresh  troops  from  America  in  increasing  and  seemingly  u 
numbers  that  finally  broke  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  already  near  the  breaki 
from  four  years  of  strenuous  fighting  and  the  material  exhaustion  due  to  the  1. 

Admiral  Badger  continues: 

His  submarine  campaign  failed  to  relieve  the  blockade,  failed  either  to  <• 
flow  of  troops  from  the  United  States  so  soon  as  made  readv  to  cross  the  ocean  c 
delivery  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  armies  at  the  front.    1 1 
in  fact,  delay  the  progress  of  the  war,  which,  as  was  early  predicted,  had  to  1; 
out  on  the  western  front — though  it  came  measurably  near  doing  so. 

The  enemy  fought  until  he  was  exhausted,  materially  as  well  as  morally, 
that  the  submarines  did  contributed  toward  relieving  the  exhaustion  of  n 
Thev  weakened  the  resources  of  the  Allies  but  fortunately  not  to  the  point  wh 
could  not  support  their  civil  populations  and  provide  liberally  for  their  armi 
their  needs.  The  doors  were  closed  to  the  enemy  and  nothing  could  ent« 
submarine  failed  to  open  those  doors  even  a  little  way,  and  collapse  ensucc 
of  the  opinion— 

Says  Admiral  Badger,  the  chairman  of  the  General  Board 

that  the  absence  from  the  submarine  danger  zone,  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  m< 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  United  States  destroyers  or  other  antisu 
craft  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  iu*  duration. 

WOULD  NOT  HAVE  SHORTENED  THE  WAR  IF  ALL  OUR  FORCES  HAD  S 
FOR  EUROPE  THE  DAY  WAR  WAS  DECLARED,  CAPT.  PRATT  SHOV 

Capt.  Pratt,  who  was  in  command  of  the  destroyer  flotilla  an 
was  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  in  Admiral  Be 
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r,Si**iioo  was  Acting  Chief  of  Operations,  presented  to  you  a  comparison 
f  orces  which  clearly  shows  that  we  could  not  have  heen  responsihle, 
ricior  any  circumstances,  for  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
>s^>o^  Sims  charges;  which  losses  could  not  have  been  prevented  if 
^erv  vessel  we  had  should  have  sailed  for  Europe  the  Jay  war  was 
blared— 

<up|>of«o  that  on  April  6. 1917,  our  entire  naval  forces  had  been  ready  and  mobilized 
bad  Hailed  on  that  date  for  Europe,  would  we  then  have  been  prepared  to  wage 
^  under  the  actual  conditions  on  that  date?— 

5  »  <luestion  Capt.  Pratt  asked  and  answered  thus: 

Trii**  requires  still  another  estimate  of  our  forces,  that  have  sufficient  capacity  to 
tlie  Atlantic. 

ESTIMATE  OP  UNITED  8TATE8  FORCES  UNDER  CONDITION  (6). 

Fourteen  dreadnaughts,  9  armored  cruisers,  19  battleships,  4  cruisers  first  class, 
V  t*r\iisers  second  class.  15  cruisers  third  class,  51  destroyers  ^750  tons  and  greater), 
I  coast  torpedo  vessels  (420  tons),  7  tenders,  3  converted  yachts,  about  12  tugs  and 
'peoial  service  ships  (repair  ships,  etc.).  22  fuel  ships.  5  supply  ships,  4  transports, 
lO  pun  boats,  perhaps  15  submarines  tverv  doubtful),  and  about  4  coast  guard  ships. 

Th is  would  represent  100  per  cent  of  efficiency  if  everything  worked  like  clockwork. 
Of  all  these  ships  the  only  ones  which  can  be  called  real  submarine  fighters  are  the 
M  destroyere  of  750  tons.  The  16  coast  torpedo  vessels  are  of  very  doubtful  value, 
«~»l<i  and  not  good  sea-keeping  craft,  of  small  radius  of  action;  the  3  converted  yachts 
the  10  gunboats,  and  the  4  coast  guard  ships  are  not  fighters,  but  might  be  useful  for 
ewoort  and  patrol.  The  other  types,  except  the  cruisers  for  convoy,  are  not  wanted 
on  the  other  side. 

Therefore,  absolutely  disregarding  our  own  needs,  our  own  patrol,  and  our  own  fleet 
needs,  are  we  still  prepared  to  wage  efficient  war  against  the  submarines,  if  every  one 
of  the  craft  enumerated,  valuable  for  antisubmarine  work  April  6,  1917,  sail  at  once? 
The  total,  at  utmost,  is  99,  counting  submarines.    Let  us  make  a  comparison  of  this 
effort  with  the  antisubmarine  effort  the  Allies  were  making,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate: 

Total  British  and  French  antisubmarine  forces  around  British  Isles  and  in 

Atlantic   967 

French.  British,  and  Italian  forces  in  Mediterranean   736 

Total  1,703 

In  other  words,  our  total  effort  in  that  line,  if  we  could  have  executed  it  instantly, 
oould  not  have  exceeded  a  ratio  of  1  to  17,  provided  we  neglected  everything  elee,  and 
everything  worked  like  clockwork,  or  between  the  5  and  6  per  cent  stated  by  Admiral 
Sims  '  my  conclusions  being  worked  out  independently).   Therefore,  if  we  could  have 
instantly  applied  our  forces,  with  its  good,  indifferent,  and  its  bad  antisubmarine 
factors  in  it,  to  the  aid  of  the  Allies  during  the  month  of  April,  and  taken  to  ourselves 
our  proportionate  share  of  the  April  losses  in  merchant  tonnage,  what  would  have 
been  our  share?   It  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  relative  force  we  might  have  ap- 
plied— that  is.  we  might  have  had  a  maximum  one-seventeenth  or  5  per  cent  interest 
in  it.    The  April  sinkings  were  by  long  odds  the  greatest,  amounting  to  846,863  tons 
for  that  month  as  against  558,712  tons  average,  if  we  take  the  six  very  worst  months, 
including  April  and  on.    So,  on  the  5  per  cent  proportion  of  our  interest  of  the  worst 
month ,  April,  we  had  to  our  discredit  a  maximum  of  42.343  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  total 
of  254,058  tons  for  the  next  six  months,  provided  we  had  not  done  a  thing,  and  the 
submarine  had  been  able  to  sink  his  846,000  tons  month  by  month,  which,  of  course, 
we  know  he  did  not  do.    On  the  average  six  months'  loss,  558.212  tons'  basis,  our 
monthly  discredit  share  is  27,910,  and  our  total  six  months'  discredit  Bhare  167,460  tons. 

He  therefore  concludes  that  — 

The  statement  that  we  are  responsible  for  2,500,000  tons  shipping  loss  is  not  so, 
looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  cold  figures. 

Cross-examined  as  to  whether,  if  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  had 
been  sent  over  immediately  it  would  have  shortened  the  war,  Capt. 
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Pratt  maintained  the  opinion  that  it  would  not,  as  is  shown  bv  ra 
extract  from  the  record: 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  do  not  believe  th?t  it  would  have  shortened  ik*  d 
by  four  months? 
(  apt.  Pratt.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  it  would  not. 
The  Chairman.  1>o  you  think  it  would  have  shortened  it  three  months? 
Capt.  Pk att.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Or  two  months? 
Capt.  Pit att.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  Or  a  week? 

Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir.  1 
The  Chairman.  Or  a  day? 
Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 

CHARGE  "MONSTROUS,"  AND  AN  INSULT  TO  EVERY  MAN  IN  THE  N.^J 

ADMIRAL  M'KEAN  DECLARED. 

Admiral  McKean,  an  able  officer  of  the  Navy,  who  was  aid  fJ 
Material  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  and  at  times  was  Art* J 
Chief  of  Operations,  declared  that  Sims's  charge  was  "  monstrrm  3 
and  an  insult  to  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Navy.  And  wi;* 
Admiral  McKean  made  that  statement  he  was  using  the  langu^ 
of  moderation. 

Reviewing  the  various  antisubmarine  measures  adopted,  and 
unavoidable  delays  in  securing  materials,  men,  approvals,  and  atk- 
propriations,  Admiral  McKean  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  all  these  delays  prior  to  our  entering  in  ;r* 
war,  or  after  our  entering  into  the  war.  gives  the  slightest  foundation  for  anyone  v 
justly  make  the  charge  against  the  Navy  Department  that  it  was  responsible  !  r 
delaying  the  end  of  the  war  four  months. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  anyone,  short  of  the  good  God  Himself,  has  sufficient  kn<*: 
edge  of  the  various  elements  and  factors  entering  into  the  war  and  the  causes  ot  it? 
conclusion  to  justify  him  for  one  moment  in  charging  that  the  Navy,  or  any  of  r* 
officers,  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  pirt  of  the  2,500,000  tons  of  allied  shipping 
claimed  to  have  been  unnecessarily  lost;  nor  for  anv  part  of  the  $15,000.000,UX)  1; 
the  Allies'  money  claimed  to  have  been  unnecessarily  spent;  nor.  least  of  all.  <i<  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  human  being  with  sufficient  information  and  suflici-r. 
knowledge  to  justify  him  in  charging  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  of  1  of  the  oCKM*>< 
allied  soldiers  charged  to  have  been  due  to  the  errors  of  the  Navy. 

This  monstrous  charge- 
Admiral  McKean  says  "this  monstrous  charge,"  and  "monstrous' 
is  the  mildest  word  that  he  could  use,  to  make  it  adequate — 

has  been  or  will  be  disproved  in  every  item.  Had  it  been  made  by  any  foreign 
official,  allied  or  enemy,  it  would  have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  American 
people ! 

liad  it  been  invented  by  the  inflamed,  exaggerated,  diseased  ego  of  a  patient  m 
St.  Elizabeths,  the  Government  Hospital  lor  the  Insane,  no  one  would  have  been  tut- 
prised.  That  it  was  made  under  oath  by  a  rear  admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
on  the  active  list,  president  of  our  Naval  War  College,  in  a  hearing  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  is,  in  mv  opinion,  an  insult  to  every  officer  and  man  now 
in  the  Navy,  or  who  served  in  the  >favy  during  the  World  War. 

CHARGE   AN    ' 4  OUTRAGE "    UPON    THE   AMERICAN    PEOPLE   AND  THE 
ENTIRE  NAVY,  ADMJRAL  BENSON  DECLARED. 

Admiral  Benson,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  declared  that 
this  charge  made  by  Admiral  Sims  is  "an  outrage  to  the  American 
people";  and  "an  outrage  to  the  honorable  record  of  the  United 
States  Navy."    He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  "if  it  is  allowed  to 
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*i<l,  it  will  be  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  Navy"  and  will 
'ken  it  now  and  in  the  future. 

Flic*  following  is  taken  from  the  record  of  Admiral  Benson's 
t  imonv: 

•« 'njitnr  Pittman.  All  these  matters'.  Admiral.  so  far  have  largely  boon  dealing 
K  minor  plans  em  braced  in  Admiral  Sims  s  letters  or  reports,  and  his  charges  before 
>  o«  •mmirtee.    The  vital  charge,  in  my  opinion,  the  charge  that  affects  the  stand - 
*  « »t  the  Navy  l>efore  the  world,  and  you  might  say  the  honor  of  our  (Jovornment, 
i  -wliich  alt  ne  in  my  opinion  justifies  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  is  the 
wnato.  serious  charge  made  by  Admiral  Sims,  that  by  reason  of  delay  in  sending 
t  h  our  antisubmarine  craft,  and  by  reason  of  unpreparedness,  we  were  responsible 
am  extension  of  the  war  for  a  period  of  four  months,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
ri.(MM)  men.    Now.  I  want  to  know  positively  and  directly  whether  you  agree  with 
at  charge  or  disagree  with  it? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  disagree  most  decidedly  with  it.  sir,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
l<>wod  to  jjive  my  views  in  regard  to  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  them  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a-  committee  would. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  firmly  believe  what  hastened  the 
of  the  war.  as  far  as  America  was  concerned  or  the  United  States,  in  the  main, 
•as  jotting  American  trooj»s  on  the  western  front.  The  one  thing  that  hastened  it 
artioularly  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Army  under  (ien.  Pershing.  I  do 
ot  bxdieve  that  any  possible  delay,  if  such  there  was,  had  the  slightest  effect  on 
'Q^tLening  the  war.  except  in  this  way.  that  had  we  not  gotten  in  there,  had  we 
oi  done  what  we  did  do,  the  Allies  might  have  been  forced  into  a  peace  and  ended 
rje  war  r>efore  we  got  into  it.  thev  being  the  losers  and  the  Germans  being  the  winners. 

IWder  no  circumstances  could*  the  war  have  been  shortened  by  what  we  did  or  did 
iot.  That  is  the  military  and  naval  view.  1  am  satisfied,  of  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
ion  to  judge,  and  the  mission  ot  the  I'nitcd  States  Navv  in  this  war.  next  to  prc- 
ectin*:  our  coasts  and  vessels,  was  to  get  our  troops  into  France  and  keep  them  ar.d 
he  Allies  a<*  »ar  as  possible  supplied  with  munitions  and  provisions. 

We  curried  the  troops  over- -those  that  we  did  carry— and  we  assisted  the  Allies 
n  what  they  carried,  and  we  brought  our  troops  back,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection the  Navy  never  lost  an  American  soldier  while  it  had  it  in  c  harge. 

!n  we  were  getting  them  over  there  at  the  rate  of  over  300.000  a  month,  the 

must  wonderful  performance  that  was  ever  seen  or  ever  dreamed  of.  and  it  was  due 
to  »his  fact  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  hastened;  and  there  .has  never  been  any 
complaint  that  I  know  of.  or  any  intimation  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
either  by  our  Army  or  anybody  in  this  country,  or  any  of  the  Allies:  no  intimation 
of  our  failure  to  act  up  to  the  limit  in  the  most  enthusiastic  and  i  flBcient  manner, 
with  the  means  that  we  had  to  perform,  except  the  complaint  which  Admiral  Sims 
ha-  made. 

I  feel  that  the  complacency  or  the  ca'mness  with  which  the  American  j>eople  have 
acc*  pied  that  statement  is  a  tribute  to  their  sense  of  fair  play,  but  1  must  express  in 
the  strongest  possible  language  that  1  think  it  is  an  outrage  to  the  American  people, 
I  think  it  is  an  outrage  to  the  honorable  record  of  the  1  nit* d  States  Navy  1  tninlc  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  it  will  be  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  Navy  and  1  think  that 
our  first  aim  of  national  defense  will  be  weakening  now  and  in  the  future.    1  think  it 
particularly  hard  and  outrageous  on  the  nearly  .">00.000  young  men  who  volunteered 
in  the  Navy"  and  *ho  did  such  splendid  work,  and  who  went  back  to  their  homes 
feeling  proud  of  the  service  in  which  they  served,  and  the  people  that  gave  them  up 
to  the  service  of  the  country  were  proud  of  them.    And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if 
there  be  any  doubt  or  any  question  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  this  situation,  the  experts 
of  the  Army  and  every  person  in  the  country  who  is  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
should  be  called  before  thb  committee  to  give  their  opinion  on  it.    I  feel  that  it  is 
too  serious  a  charge  to  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  I  ieel  very  strongly  that,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  American  people",  and  particularly  on  the 
American  Navy. 

I  have,  therefore,  given  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opinions  of  these 
10  men,  of  the  9  admirals,  and  Capt.  Pratt,  a  ranking  captain — the 
opinions  of  the  10  men  who  had  the  largest  responsibility  of  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  for  the  Navy  ;  and  these  10  men  all  agree 
that  Admiral  Sims's  statement  is  preposterous,  absurd,  without 
foundation,  an  outrage  upon  the  American  people  and  upon  the 
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American  Navy;  and  when  the  American  people  read  the  < 
of  these  10  officers  and  then  read  Admiral  Sims's  opinion,  n 
they  will  agree  with  the  10  men  rather  than  with  the  prep< 
and  outrageous  slander  upon  an  honored  service. 

Yesterday,  or  day  before,  I  gave  to  your  committee  a  sti 
showing  that  Admiral  Sims  did  not  recommend  a  single  nev 
gle  hold,  a  single  audacious  policy  that  was  established  or 
out  by  the  Navy  during  the  entire  war.    Now,  in  order  to 
fectly  fair  to  him,  and  that  the  record  shall  show,  I  will  g 
what  Sims  did  recommend. 

WHAT  SIMS  RECOMMENDED. 

Admiral  Sims  read  to  you,  in  full,  his  first  two  reports  sul 
to  the  department,  one  a  cable  sent  four  days  after  his  arrival 
(April  14,  1917)  and  the  other  a  letter  submitted  five  da1 
(April  19,  1917.)    He  has  told  you: 

Although  these  two  documents  will  touch  on  various  subjects,  it  is  ne< 
read  them  in  full  simply  to  establish  the  fact  that  all  of  the  communicatio 
followed  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months  were  mere  elaborations  and  re 
thereof;  that  these  two  reports  were  very  comprehensive,  and  that,  as  a  matt 
there  was  no  time  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  when  any  cause  aroee  for 
any  of  these  original  recommendations  as  therein  made. 

As  the  admiral  himself  states  that  these  documents  eml>< 
the  really  vital  and  important  recommendations  he  made 
worth  our  while  to  see  what  those  recommendations  were, 
they  are,  stated  in  Sims's  own  words  (dispatch  of  April  14,  H 

Maximum  number  of  destroyers  to  be  sent  accompanied  by  small  ant  is  i 
craft,  former  to  patrol  designated  high-sea  area  westward  of  Ireland  based  on 
town  with  an  advance  base  at  Bantry  Bay,  latter  to  be  an  inshore  patrol  for 
stroyers,  small  craft,  should  be  of  light  draft  with  as  high  speed  as  possible 
speed  also  useful.  Also  repair  ships  and  staff  for  base.  Oil  and  docks  avail 
advise  sending  continuous  supply  of  fuel.  German  main  fleet  must  be  c< 
demanding  maximum  conservation  of  the  British  main  fleet.  South  of  Sco 
base  is  so  far  available  for  this  force. 

At  present  our  battleships  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  this  area  except 
divisions  of  dreadnaughts  might  be  based  on  Brest  for  moral  effect  against  ant 
raids  by  heavy  enemy  ships  in  the  channel  out  of  reach  of  British  main  fleet 

The  chief  other  and  urgent  practical  cooperation  is  merchant  tonnage  an 
tinuous  augmentation  of  antisubmarine  craft  to  reinforce  our  advanced  forces 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  the  latter  craft.  For  towing  the  present  large  amount 
ing  tonnage  dangerous  areas  seagoing  tugs  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  cooperation  outlined  above  should  be  expedited  with  the  utmost  disj 
order  to  break  enemy  submarine  morale  and  accelerate  the  accomplishmet 
chief  American  objective. 

Note  carefully  his  recommendations: 

That  maximum  number  of  destroyers  be  sent.  We  had  d 
to  send  destroyers  to  Europe  and  orders  to  that  effect  hac 
issued  before  we  ever  received  Sims's  dispatch.  We  also  se 
maximum  number  possible,  and  sent  them  with  what  the  best 
officers  considered  notable  promptness.  Though  they  had  to 
a  3,000-mile  voyage,  our  destroyers  were  rapidly  fitted  out. 
first  division  sailed  within  10  days  after  Sims's  dispatch  was  rec 
Within  two  weeks,  that  is  by  the  end  of  April,  as  Admiral 
testifies,  all  destroyers  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  t< 
Melville  and  Dixie  nad  been  ordered  to  fit  out  for  distant  s< 
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had  only  50  modern  destroyers  and  wanted  definite  information 
to  how  many  the  British  regarded  as  necessary  to  meet  the  ini- 
tiate need.    Sims  stated  in  his  despatch  of  April  28: 

ft?terdav  the  war  council  and  Admiralty  decided  that  cooperation  of  twenty-odd 
eriean  di^trovere  with  base  at  Queenstown  would  no  doubt  put  down  the  present 
marine  activity  which  is  dangerous  and  keep  it  down.  The  crisis  will  be  passed 
\e  enemy  can  be  forced  to  disperse  his  forces  from  this  critical  area. 

~)ne  division  of  6  destroyers  was  already  on  its  way  to  Quecns- 
vn  and  arrived  May  4.  A  second  division  (0)  sailed  three  days 
er:  and  within  a  month  of  the  time  the  war  council  and  Admiralty 
ited  that  "twenty-odd"  would  do  tho  work  in  the  critical  area 
destroyers  were  either  in  Queenstown  or  on  the  way  there.  Two 
pair  ships  and  staff  for  base  was  also  sent  as  requested. 
That  our  battleships  could  'serve  no  useful  purpose"  in  that  area, 
cept  that  two  divisions  of  dreadnaughts  "might  be  based  on  Brest 
r  moral  effect  against  anticipated  raids."  As  it  was  our  policy  to 
am  tain  our  fleet  intact,  ana  not  to  detach  battleships  except  for 
tal  reasons,  this  casual  suggestion  of  sending  two  divisions  of  aread- 
lughts  to  Brest  or  the  channel  for  "  moral  effect"  did  not  appeal  to 
ie  department.  We  well  realized,  as  Sims  so  repeatedly  stated  and 
nphasized,  that  the  vital  mission  of  destroyers  was  to  operate  against 
ibmarines.  Even  Sims  could  hardly  have  wished  us  to  send  our 
read  naughts  into  the  war  zone  without  protection.  Hesaid  the  British 
ad  not  nearly  enough  destroyers  for  their  own  uses.  To  have  fur- 
ished  screening  vessels  for  those dreadnaughts — I  wish  you  to  bear  that 
i  mind — we  would  have  been  compelled  to  nave  withdrawn  ourdestroy- 
rs  from  Queenstown ,  where  Sims  tells  you  they  were  more  vitally  needed 
hau  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  is  no  need  of  stating  further 
he  utter  folly  of  this  suggestion  of  Sims  regarding  our  battleships. 

That  merchant  tonnage  and  antisubmarine  craft  be  augmented  as 
apidly  as  possible.  We  had  already  in  March  ordered  hundreds  of 
ubmarine  chasers,  chartered  and  leased  yachts  and  other  available 
unall  craft,  and  work  was  pressed  with  all  possible  speed  to  send  them 
>verseas.  We  had  made  contracts  for  many  destroyers,  and  soon  had 
•  on tr acted  for  all  American  yards  could  build.  The  Snipping  Board 
was  then  laying  the  foundations  for  the  greatest  merchant  tonnage  ever 
built  in  the  world  in  a  similar  period. 

That  seagoing  tugs  be  sent.    The  number  of  such  tugs  in  America 
was  not  then,  nor  was  it  ever  during  the  war,  sufficient  for  all  the  vast 
traffic  essential  for  war  purposes  of  our  ports;  and  the  towing  require- 
ments of  transports,  cargo  and  passenger  ships,  and  the  barges  and 
other  craft  carrying  fuel  in  coastwise  trade.    It  was  these  tugs  which 
in  the  terrible  winter  of  1917-18  relieved  the  coal  shortage  of  New 
England  and  kept  its  shipyards  and  munition  plants  running.  Tugs 
were  among  the  last  things  we  sent,  because  we  had  so  few  of  the 
ocean-going  type,  and  they  were  of  the  craft  America  could  least 
spare  if  war  needs  were  to  be  met.    They  were  the  craft  that  towed 
coal  to  New  England  and  kept  running  the  factories,  shipyards,  and 
munition  plants  of  the  region  Senator  Hale  and  Senator  Keyes  repre- 
sent.   If  we  had  sent  them  to  England,  they  could  not  have  performed 
for  New  England  that  vital  service  which  enabled  the  factories  of  that 
section  to  turn  out  tons  and  tons  of  war  material. 
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Admiral  Sims  told  us  in  that  first  dispatch  of  his.  This 
important  telegram  [reading]: 

It  is  very  likely  the  enemy  will  make  submarine  mine-laying  raids  01 
or  in  the  Caribbean,  to  divert  attention  and  keep  our  forces  nova  the  cxiti 
the  eastern  Atlantic  through  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  difficult 
tainiu^  submarine  bases  and  the  focusing  of  shipping  on  this  side  will  re 
operations  to  minor  importance,  although  they  should  be  effectively  opj 
cipally  by  keeping  the  channel  swept  on  soundingB.  Enemy  submarine  i 
been  anchored  as  deep  as  90  fathoms,  but  majority  at  not  over  50  fathoms, 
not  rise  from  the  bottom  to  set  depth  until  from  24  to  48  hours  after  they  have 

So  far  all  experience  shows  that  submarines  never  lay  mines  out  of  sijr 
marks  or  lights  on  account  of  the  danger  to  themselves  if  location  is  not  kno 
imum  augmentation  merchant  tonnage  and  antisubmarine  craft  where  mot 
constitute  the  paramount  immediate  necessity. 

Sims,  as  will  be  seen,  informed  us  that  the  enemy  would  ] 
make  submarine  mine-laying:  raids  on  our  coast.    This  was 
ing  that  we  could  not  neglect.    The  Navy  is  always  the 
first  line  of  defense,  and  the  protection,  as  best  we  might 
coasts  and  shipping  from  submarine  attack  was  a  duty  th 
not  be  neglected.    We  were  quick  to  send  and  did  send  to 
all  the  destroyers  we  could  spare,  and  more  than  cminei 
authorities  thought  we  were  justified  in  sending.    But  we  i 
a  moment  thought  of  adopting  Sims's  astounding  recommi 
that  we  send  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  to  Europe  and 
coasts  entirely  of  sea-going  protection."    Mr.  Chairman,  ho 
advised  us  to* strip  our  coasts  entirely  of  sea-going  protectioi 
we  declined  to  do. 

•There  was  not  a  naval  officer  of  standing  in  America  who  a 
such  a  plan.  The  results  when  the  enemy  submarines  did  ar 
our  coasts  later  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  department's  pol 
the  disastrous  results  that  would  have  followed  if  we  had 
Sims's  repeated  urgings  to  "strip  our  coasts  of  all  seagoing 
tion."  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Germany  knew  much  of  the  m< 
of  allied  craft,  and  if  the  advice  of  Sims  had  been  taken 
"strip  our  coasts  entirely  of  sea-going  protection "  the  Gem 
marines  would,  in  all  probability,  have  come  across  the  At  I 
1917  instead  of  waiting  until  19 IS.  It  was  because  the  ( 
knew  we  were  ready  for  them  that  they  delayed  coming  to  oi 
until  we  had  sent  nearly  all  our  best  destroyers  overseas.  T] 
Department  by  its  American  action  showed  more  wisdom  th 
displayed  in  his  London  advice.  We  furnished  the  maximi 
in  the  submarine  zone  and  also  protected  the  American  coa 
duties  which  were  imposed  upon  the  Navy  Department, 
advice,  as  in  other,  as  Admiral  Xiblack  said  in  testimony,  S 
only  one  phase  of  the  Xavy's  mission.  The  Navy  Departn 
visioned  it  all. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ADMIRAL  SIMS'S  LETTER.  j 

i 

Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  April  19.  1917.  is  in  the  main,  an  i 
tion  of  his  dispatch  of  April  14,  containing  only  one  additioi 
gestion,  that  of  possible  use  of  our  submarines*.  But  it  doe 
very  clear  idea  of  the  policies  being  pursued  by  the  British  I 
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time,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  admiral's 

►  rt.     He  says: 

tY>n*»id erable  criticism  has  been,  and  still  is,  concentrated  upon  (he  Admiralty 
<»t  taking  more  effective  steps  and  for  failing  to  produce  more  substantial  and 
lo  results.    One  of  the  principal  demands  is  for  convoys  of  merchant  shipping, 
more  definite  and  real  protection  within  the  war  zone. 
•  «••*** 

.  After  trying  various  methods  of  controlling  shipping,  the  Admiralty  now  he- 
's the  beet  policy  to  be  one  of  dispersion.  They  use  about  six  relatively  large 
m»'s  or  areas  of  approach  to  the  Tinted  Kingdom  and  <  hannel,  changing  their 
L«  or  area  periodically  if  necessity  demands. 

The  great  difficulty  in  any  method  of  shipping  control  is  communication  with 
shipping  it**eli  and  full  cooperation  by  the  merchant  personnel.    The  moment  a 

i>  captured  the  code  either  becomes  dangerous  or  useless.  The  merchant  code 
ning  continually  changed  and  at  all  times  it  can  not  be  counted  upon  for  more 
i  .1  fortnight,  the  immense  difficulty  of  changing  the  code  and  keeping  shipping 
:  all  the  world  in  touch  with  changes  is  apparent. 

♦  •*•*•« 

>.  The  Admiralty  has  had  frequent  conferences  with  merchant  masters  and  sought 
ir  advice.  Their  best  unanimous  demand  is  "Give  us  a  gun  and  let  us  look  out  for 
•elves."'  They  are  also  insistent  that  it  is  impracticable  for  merchant  vessels  to 
reed  in  formation,  at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers,  due  principally  to  diffi- 
ty  in  controlling  their  speed  or  to  the  inexperience  of  their  subordinate  officers, 
th  this  view  I  do  not  personally  agree  but  believe  that  with  a  little  experience 
r<  hant  vowels  could  safely  and  sufficiently  well  steam  in  open  formations. 
1.  The  best  protection  against  the  submarine  menace  for  all  classes  of  ships,  mer- 
uit as  well  as  naval,  is  speed  and  zigzagging,  not  more  than  15  minutes  on  a  course, 
on  this  point  no  one  disagrees,  but  on  the  contrary-  there  is  absolutely  unanimity 

>  pin  ion. 

12.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  patrol  craft,  particularly  destroyers,  and  until  the 
F-m  v  submarine  morale  is  broken,  there  is  but  one  method  of  meetine  the  submarine 
u«*  upon  which  there  is  also  complete  unanimity  —  increased  number  of  merchant 
Morns,  preferably  small.  "More  ships.  More  ships.  More  ships. is  heard  on 
fry  hand. 

Z\.  It  is  also  significant  that  until  verv  recently  the  Admiralty  have  been  unable 
mpletely  to  convince  some  members  of  the  cabinet  that  the  submarine  issue  is  the 
« iding  factor  in  the  war.    The  civilian  kind,  here  as  at  home,  is  loath  to  believe 
unseen  dangers,  particularly  until  the  pinch  is  felt  in  real  physical  ways. 

Admiral  Sims  also  states,  paragraph  24 : 

The  prime  minister  only  two  days  ago  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
»  possible  to  find  physical  means  of  absolutely  sealing  up  all  for  submarines 

nm  \heir  own  ports.  The  fact  that  all  such  methods  (nets,  mines,  obstructions,  etc.) 
iherently  involve  the  added  necessity  of  continuous  protection  and  maintenance 
v  our  own  naval  forces  is  seldom  understood  and  appreciated.  I  finally  convinced 
ae  prime  minister  of  the  fallacy  of  such  propositions  by  describing  the  situation  into 
hirh  wo  would  be  led,  namely,  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  obstructions  we  would 
ave  to  match  the  forces  the  enemy  brought  against  them  until  finally  the  majority 
i  not  all  of  our  forces  would  be  forced  into  dangerous  areas  where  they  would  be  sub- 
M  to  continual  torpedo  and  other  attack,  in  fad  in  a  position  most  favorable  to  the 
nemy. 

What  a  historical  picture,  this,  of  an  American  admiral,  who  had 
>ren  in  London  two  weeks,  patiently  explaining:  to  Lloyd-Ccorge, 
vho  had  borne  the  burdens  of  the  war  three  and  a  half  years,  that 
lis  ideas  were  all  wrong.  If  he  convinced  the  British  prime  minister 
ihftt  he  was  wrong,  he  failed  utterly  when  later  he  undertook  in  a  long 
'ablegram  to  convince  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
pressed  the  plan  of  a  barrage  across  the  North  Sea  until  it  destroyed 
per  cent  of  all  the  submarines  captured.  That  he  convinced  "the 
prime  minister  that  his  idea  that  submarines  could  be  penned  in 
their  bases  was  wholly  erroneous,  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  success- 
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f  ul  accomplishment  of  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage  and  the  hint ..;J 
of  Ostend  nnd  Zeebrugge. 

It  also  throws  light  upon  Admiral  Sims's  persistent  opposite 
every  plan  we  submitted  along  this  line,  and  the  delay  of  naif  n  ^ 
in  inducing  the  British  Admiralty  to  approve  the  proposal  for  h  a 
rage  across  the  North  Sea.  Lloyd-George  was  wrong,  the  Xav-.  U 
partment  was  wrong,  everybody  was  wrong  except  Sims  and  th"vj 
the  Admiralty  who  opposed  any  new  plan.  After  he  had  coimr  i 
the  British  Prime  Minister  that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  uL_-| 
about,  it  must  have  been  very  irritating  to  Admiral  Sims  to  ui 
our  own  Navy  Department  (which  was  American  and,  of  course.  r..J 
not  have  any  ideas  worth  considering)  to  persist  in  urging  the 
tion  of  an  'impossible"  plan  like  the  mine  barrage. 

Admiral  Sims  ridicules  the  secrecy  of  our  own  Navy  DepartriM 
sending  him  abroad,  but  he  found  the  same  sort  of  secrecy  in  n 
British  Admiralty  very  impressive,  for  he  says: 

The  necessity  for  secrecy  which  the  British  Government  ha*  experienced,  and 
I  repeatedly  encounter  in  London,  and  even  in  th?  Admiralty  itself,  is  inipre»-T 

Admiral  Sims's  letter  of  April  10,  1917,  shows  very  clearly: 

1 .  That  the  British  Admiralty  had  not  adopted  the  convov  sy^-a 

2.  That  it  was  pursuing  the  very  opposite  policy — that  of  disper* 
of  shipping. 

3.  That  the  methods  the  British  were  pursuing  (antisubmara 
patrol,  etc.)  were  not  succeeding. 

4.  That  the  British  people  generally  and  even  some  memW 
the  Cabinet  did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  submarine  warta 

5.  That  the  British  merchant  captains  opposed  the  convoy  syst*-a 
and  preferred  that  their  ships  be  armed  ana  allowed  to  sail  singly. 

6.  That  all  the  officers  of  rank  and  actual  experience  he  consult*1 
agreed  that  the  best  protection  against  torpedoes  was  speed  ay 
zigzagging. 

7.  That  there  was  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effectives 
of  using  submarines  to  fight  submarines. 

This  letter  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example,  a  little  better  than  -\ 
average,  of  Admiral  Sims's  communications  to  the  department 

MEASURES  HIS  DISPATCHES  BY  THE  MILE. 

Admiral  Sims  gave  you  some  idea  of  the  immense  volume  of  <ii 
patches  he  sent.    He  said: 

I  do  not  know  how  many  dispatches  there  were,  hut  th*y  an*  in  the  hunur  > 
thousawts.    I  asked  my  statistician  some  tiiiK1  a-.ro  how  many  ther«»  were,  and  h<  *  i 
if  they  were  hound  up  in  hoards*  and  set  on  a  shelf,  that  -»holf  would  have  to  k  1 
feet  loiii*  in  order  to  contain  th*".n     Of  course,  the  committee  does  not  want  th  rn  * 

Out  ot  thes-»  mili»s  of  dUpatehes  1  am  only  solectiw:  representative  ore s.  an.l  . 
of  those  representative  ones  I  am  selecting  these  that  illustrate  th«^  point  in  qii'--'i  ' 
and  of  all  of  those  dispatcho*.  of  which  there  an-  probably  200,000.  I  am  only  .*»l,i--? 
a  certain  number,  and  these  can  he  included:  ami  if,  after  my  testimony  is  conHu > 
you  d  «cide  that  it  would  ho  advisable,  you  can  put  th<  m  in  "in  full;  but  in  tfcv  «m-jj 
time  tlujrt-  arc  only  extracts  from  thes*  dispatch. m. 

The  colossal  preliminary  statement  and  testimony  which  Admin 
Sims  presented  to  this  committee,  the  reading  of  which  consume 
two  weeks  of  your  sessions,  gave  you  some  idea  of  his  volumiiiosi'y 
Yet,  in  his  concluding  statement  he  summed  up  aU  his  testmnn; 
and  charges  in  three  pages;  he  tells  you  that  "all  the  communis 
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s  whioh  followed  in  the  next  six  or  eight  "  months  were  "mere 
orations  and  reiterations"  of  his  cable  of  April  14,  and  his  letter 
Lpril  19.  1917.    And  what  recommendations  did  these  contain? 

That  the  maximum  number  of  antisubmarine  craft  and  tugs 
ont  to  Europe. 

•  That  two  divisions  of  dreadnaughts  be  sent  for  "moral  effect. " 
.  Advocacy  of  the  convoy  system,  which  had  been  proposed  and 
V»ein«y  discussed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  but  not  put  into 
rt  until  months  later. 

.  The  suggestion  that  it  might  be  useful  to  send  some  American 
marines  for  employment  against  enemy  U-boats,  as  the  British 
v  then  experimenting  along  that  line. 

OTHER  THINGS  SIMS  RECOMMENDED. 

IVhile  Admiral  Sims's  first  two  communications  do  set  forth  the" 
ef  policies  he  advocated,  they  do  not  embody  all  his  specific 
ommendations. 

These  are  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  January  7,  1920,  and  his  pro- 
unary  statement  before  this  committee.    They  include  the  follow- 

\ .  That  he  was  constantly  urging  an  increase  of  forces. 

2.  That  he  was  continually  calling  for  a  larger  staff. 

3.  That  he  recommended  the  sending  of  four  coal-burning  dread- 
lughts  to  the  British  Grand  Fleet. 

4.  That  he  considered  that  whatever  recommendations  he  made 
iould  have  been  accepted  and  immediately  acted  upon. 

5.  That  he  resented  the  department's  insistence  upon  "futl  and 
»taile<l  substantiation  of  every  proposition  advanced";  that  is,  upon 
»ing  fully  informed  before  important  decisions  were  made. 

6.  That  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  be  sent  to  Europe;  that  we 
strip  our  coasts  of  all  seagoing  protection;"  and  "repeatedly  ex- 
lained" — listen,  gentlemen,  I  am  quoting  his  words — "that  if 
e  could  actually  entice  the  enemy  into  shifting  his  submarines 
>  our  coast  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  common 
ause,  even  granting  that  our  shipping  would  suffer  somewhat  more 
everelv." 

7.  That  he  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  officers 
uch  persons  as  lie  saw  fit;  and  to  promote  reserve  officers  in  his 
liscretion. 

H.  That  he  be  permitted  to  select  his  '  'subordinate  flag  com- 
nanders,"  that  is,  to  choose  his  personal  favorites  for  the  most  im- 
port ant  European  commands. 

9.  That  we  boldly  move  to  Paris  or  London  (meaning  London) 
:he  planning  and  directing  end  of  our  Navy  Department  *■  4  leaving 
behind  in  Washington  only  the  organization  for  insuring  support 
imi  coordination  ot  home  and  material  effort." 

He  did  not  tell  you  voluntarily;  though  it  was  brought  out  in 
cross-examination,  that  he  recommended  that  the  British  Admiralty 
(for  that  was  what  he  meant,  though  he  camouflaged  it  by  naming 
Italy  and  France  first)  '  direct  all  operations,  the  others  merely 
keeping  the  one  selected  fully  informed  of  their  resources  available, 
and  submitting  to  complete  control  and  direction  in  regard  to  the 
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utilization  of  these  resources."  Here  are  his  words,  in  K 
to  me  July  16,  1917: 

It  ia  unquestionable  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  improved  if  any  < 
Allies— Italy.  France,  England,  or  the  United  States,  were  selected  to 
operations,  tne  others  merely  keeping  the  one  selected  fully  informed  oi 
sources  available,  and  submitting  to  complete  control  and  direction  in  regi 
utilization  of  these  resources. 

The  first  course  open  to  us  which  naturally  occures  to  mind  is  that  we  eli 
upon  our  service  as  part  of  the  combined  Allied  service,  of  which  the  13rit 
Fleet  is  the  main  body  and  all  other  Allied  naval  forces  disposed  throuj 
world  as  necessary  branches  thereof. 

This  conception  views  our  battleship  fleet  as  a  support  or  reserve  of  t 
main  body  (tne  British  Grand  Fleet)  and  would  lead  to  utilizing  our  oi, 
to  fill  in  weak  spots  of,  and  to  strengthen,  Allied  lines,  both  offensively  a 
sively  wherever  necessary. 

Such  a  courae  might  be  viewed  as  disintegration  of  our  fleet  and  it  is  on] 
therefore,  that  hesitation  and  caution  should  be  felt  in  its  adoption. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  viewed  with  hesitat 
caution  the  proposition  of  turning  over  the  control  of  the  Aj 
Navy  to  any  other  navy  in  the  world ;  and  we  never  thought  t 
it;  and  we  would  have  been  unworthy  as  Americans  if  we  had 
ed  the  advice  given  by  Admiral  Sims. 

» 

SIMS' S  OWN  REPORT8  DISPROVE  UTTERLY  HIS  CHARGE  THAT  PI 
ERS  WERE  "RUSHED  THROUGH  BRIEF  AND  INADEQUATE  I 
ATION." 

Some  of  the  charges  made  by  Admiral  Sims  are  disprc 
completely  by  his  own  official  reports,  which  statements  in  hi 
and  testimony  directly  contradict. 

For  instance,  in  his  letter  of  January  7,  paragraph  78,  sped 
4,  he  says: 

Destroyers  arriving  in  the  war  zone,  had  been  cruising  extensively  off 
board  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and,  when  war  was  declared,  were  rushejl  t 
brief  and  inadequate  preparation  for  distant  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  report  we  received  called  atten 
the  notably  excellent  condition  in  which  our  destroyers  « 
and  Admiral  Sims  himself,  in  cables,  letters,  and  reports  d 
attention  to  this  as  a  subject  of  comment  and  praise.  A  few  e 
from  his  reports  are  quoted  below: 

[Telegram  of  May  11, 1917.) 

6.  Our  ships  made  no  demands  of  consequence  upon  the  navy  yard  facili 
arriving,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  their  passage  under  adverse  conditions.  1 
mander  of  the  division,  when  questioned  by  the  vice  admiral  as  to  when  hi 
would  be  ready  for  duty,  reported  that  he  should  be  ready  that  night,  as  so< 
ships  were  refueled   *   *  . 

7.  The  vessels  themselves  caused  a  great  deal  of  complimentary  com  me 
contrary  to  expectations,  were  found  to  be  well  equipped  for  their  prospect i 
with  the  single  exception  of  "depth  charges. " 

Dispatch  May  24,  1917,  states  that  the  Melville  arrived  in 
lent  condition. 

[Report  of  May  26, 1917.] 

The  Sixth  Division  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May  in  excellent  cc 
no  repairs  being  required. 

Dispatch  of  Juno  2,  6  p.  m.,  states  that  the  Admiralty  < 
him  to  report  ''officially  that  the  United  States  destroyer 
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<  h  are  working  in  the  Atlantic  approaches  are  rendering  most 
client  and  valuable  services." 

import  received  in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  June  18,  1917: 

1 1  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  operations  of  our  forces  in  these  waters 
roving  not  only  very  satisfactory  but  also  of  marked  value  to  the  Allies  in  over- 
invr  the  submarine  menace.    The  equipment  and  construction  of  our  ships  had 
"c*<i  adequate  and  efficient. 
The  Melville  and  the  destroyers  arrived  fully  prepared  for  the  duty  for  which 
were  to  he  used,  and  the  only  additions  which  have  been  made  to  their  armament 
luipment  lias  been  the  installation  of  300  depth  charges.    *   *  \ 

Uilv  15,  1917,  Letter  No.  6  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Jupiter 
A  Xfptune,  convoyed  by  the  Perkins,  Jarvis,  Walke,  and  SterreU, 
ites: 

ill  four  destroyers  arrived  here  in  excellent  condition. 

Letter  No.  38,  July  19,  1917,  forwards  a  copy  of  Commander 
ingle  s  report,  in  which  he  states: 

All  destroyers  are  generally  in  splendid  condition  and  there  is  every  indication 
it  they  Will  continue  to  give  efficient  service.  Since  operating  with  our  Allies 
r  destroyers  have  never  failed  to  meet  the  schedule  laid  down  for  them,  and  when 
ey  have  been  called  on  in  advance  of  it  they  have  always  responded. 

3.  *  *  *  It  has  evidently  been  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  and  satisfaction 
the  British  authorities  to  find  that  our  ships  have  been  able  to  look  out  for  them- 
Ives. 

4 .  Engineering, — The  machinery  of  all  destroyers  is  generally  in  very  good  to  excel- 
at  condition,  and  is  holding  up  admirably  under  the  trying  conditions  it  is  sub- 
t  ted  to. 

Report  of  November  26,  1917,  under  the  heading ''Miscellaneous 
nformation  Regarding  Destroyer  Force,"  Admiral  Sims  states: 

The  force  commander  is  particularly  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  manner  in 
hich  the  destroyer  flotillas  are  meeting  the  war  demands  placed  upon  them.  A 
•eat  deal  of  indirect  commendation  is  heard  and  received  concerning  both  the  effi- 
iency  of  their  operations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  stand  up  to  the  duty. 
Within  the  past  week  the  Admiralty  has  expressed  concern  as  to  whether  they  are 
ot  being  driven  too  hard. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  his  own  official  statements  he  con- 
lusively  destroys  his  statement  of  January  7,  when  he  said  they  were 
ushed  to  distant  service  inadequately  prepared.  They  were  well- 
prepared  and  did  excellent  work,  and  won  commendation  from  all 
aIio  saw  them  in  Europe. 

TARGET  PRACTICE  BEFORE  THE  WORLD  WAR. 

Was  the  Navy  diligent  in  making  ready  before  the  war?  Sims  and 
Plunkett  testified  in  the  affirmative  as  to  hitting  the  target  and  gun- 
nery. In  testimony  given  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
March  10,  1916,  when  certain  naval  officers  were  trying  then,  as  now, 
to  discredit  this  Administration,  Admiral  Sims  told  this  committee 
that— 

In  1912  when  I  delivered  the  opening  address  before  the  Naval  War  College  exten- 
sion in  Washington  I  pointed  out  exactly  what  had  happened,  that  the  target  practice, 
and  we  then  had  the  first  results  of  it,  was  an  utter  and  absolute  wreck. 

This  was  the  year  before  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  1914 
boards  of  inspection  were  appointed,  ' 4  when,"  Admiral  (then  Captain) 
Sims  states:  "The  target  practice  came  up  about  40  per  cent." 
Again  in  1916,  when  there  was  so  much  discussion  of  this  all-important 
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work,  upon  inquiry  by  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  ; 
efficiency  in  target  practice,  Admiral  Sims  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretar 
of  the  Navy  of  July  9,  1916,  stated: 

Since  that  time  091H)  our  shooting  has  greatly  improved,  particularly  withi-i 
last  two  or  three  years.    Ah  an  example  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  the  impn-jvn:.- 
in  last  year's  shooting  at  elementary  practice  for  that  and  the  year  before  w*. 
less  than  40  per  cent,  thus  showing  that  the  curve  of  improvement  wae  rap  . 
ascending. 

You  have  heard  Admiral  Plunkett  tell  you  of  the  improvement 
gunnery  and  battle  practice  in  the  Navy  immediately  prior  to  . 
entrance  in  the  war.    In  addition  to  his  testimony  before  your  re- 
mittee, I  wish  to  give  your  committee  the  statement  made  by  i; 
director  of  gunnery  exercises  (Admiral  Plunkett)  and  engineer;., 
performances  in  1916  and  furnished  by  me  on  December  11,  I91fV  ■ 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.    It  will  be  found  on  p«^- 
728-729,  "Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Naval  AfTairs,  Sixty-four  . 
Congress,  Second  Session,"  and  my  statement  for  request  for  a«l 
tional  appropriations,  including  Oapt.  Plunkett  s  report.    It  is  a 
follows: 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  gunnery  and  enfrinf*n\ 
exercises  from  $135, 000  to  $205,000,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  steady  improvement  in  '.]■* 
battle  practice  of  the  fleet  during  the  last  year.    From  all  quarters  come  rvpor.» 
enthusiastic  and  increased  interest,  which  means  better  scores  and  better  record? 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Navy- 
Says  Admiral  Plunkett — 

has  the  entire  personnel  been  so  keen  and  alert  to  break  former  records,  and  the  achu-v. 
ments  of  the  year  give  promise  that  each  succeeding  performance  of  the  Heet  »r 
equal  and  probably  surpass  the  unprecedented  accomplishments  of  the  last  12  nwnuV 
Trie  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  director  of  gunnery  exercises  and  ft.c 
nering  performances,  shows  how  really  wonderful  the  progress  of  this  period  has  b*-T 
The  results  of  the  various  forms  of  battle  practices  with  guns  and  torpedoe*.  > 
reported  herein,  show  a  creditable  improvement  over  those  of  a  similar  ehararv 
conducted  last  year. 

During  the  gunnery  year  1916,  12  vessels  of  the  battleship  class.  27  vessels  of  tly 
destroyer  class,  24  vessels  of  the  submarine  class,  and  21  vessels  of  the  cruiser  t:.i 
gunboat  classes,  completed  all  forms  of  gun  and  torpedo  practice  prescribed  for  ?■> 
year.  All  forms  of  gun  practice  were  completed  by  14  vessels  of  the  battleship  rU* 
and  21  vessels  of  the  cruiser  and  gunboat  classes.  Twenty-eight  destroyers  and 
submarines  completed  all  forms  of  torpedo  practice.  Thirty-four  destroyers  rirrt 
day  battle  practice  with  torpedoes  and  25  submarines.  In  all  cases  where  ve**L. 
in  commission  failed  to  complete  all  forms  of  practice  satisfactory  reasons  were  givw. 
and  involved  repairs  or  material  changes  compelling  the  vessel  to  go  to  a  navy  yari 
and  thus  lose  the  opportunity  to  fire,  or  to  place  in  the  active  fleet  being  taken  ky 
newer  vessels,  placed  on  the  "reduced  complement  basis. 

The  general  results  are  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  department,  and  agsi? 
show  that  steady  improvement  in  the  natural  consequence  of  a  more  concentrate! 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  personnel  and  material. 

The  gun  practice  of  the  battleships  was  carried  out  at  ranges  far  in  excess  of  aa; 
heretofore  prescribed,  the  closest  comparison  being  that  of  the  year  1914,  when  full 
charges  wore  used  as  was  done  this  year.  The  day  individual  practice  was  conducted 
at  a  mean  range  of  over  15,000  yards  with  the  main  battery  guns  of  1916,  as  comparri 
with  the  mean  range  of  10.000  yards  with  the  same  guns  in  1914.  The  percentage  >■) 
hits  was  not  only  maintained  but  showed  a  slight  increase  in  spite  of  over  50  pt-r 
cent  increase  in  range. 

This  was  over  a  year  before  we  entered  the  war.  Practically  the  same  number  f 
ships  were  fired  in  both  years.  The  Department  does  not  consider  the  rate  <>t 
lire  with  the  large-caliber  guns  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  the  tendency  being  to  vtu 
the  fall  of  all  the  shots  from  each  salvo.  The  orders  for  gunnery  exercises  this  year 
intend  that  when  a  straddle  or  bracket  has  been  established  the  rate  of  fnv 
should  include  at  least  half  the  guns  engaged  in  and  actually  tiring.    A  compariam 
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i  1«H5  i««  n(,t  made  as  reduced  charges  were  used  and  consequently  materially 
tor  actual  ranges  prescribed. 

,M*"H>ari«»on  01  the  results  of  the  torpedo-defense  practices  of  one  year  with  that 
m»trn*r  is  difficult,  owinp  to  the  continual  change  necessary  in  the  orders  for  con- 
ting  the  practice,  in  the  desire  to  try  out  all  possible  methods  of  solving  this  diffi- 
f  prr»l,|«»m     The  5-iuch  gun  is  gradually  displacing  all  other  calibers  for  torpedo- 
"n***'  J-»'>rposesas  the  dreadnaught  type  displaces  the  predread naught  in  the  active 
C»reuter  efforts  than  ever  must  be  made  to  render  this  form  of  firing  more 
«  tive.  and  with  the  adoption  of  standard  methods  of  control  and  its  proper  super- 
ion  the  department  expects  a  materiaMmprovement.    The  introduction  of  day 
ntr  with  the  torj>edo-defense  battery  should  develop  many  weaknesses  heretofore 
"uded  in  the  cover  of  darkness,  and  with  improved  searchlights  and  greater  effort 
thn>  part  of  personnel  a  considerable  improvement  should  be  had. 
V  marked  improvement  is  noted  in  the  battle  torpedo  practice  of  the  battleships 
t  he  la^t  year  oyer  that  of  previous  years.    This  most  important  element  of  offensive 
i-n^rth  in  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves  as  indicated  by  the  remarkable  increase 
the  pereentage  of  hits  at  increased  ranges.    With  increased  accuracy  and  reliability 
«•  to  tfreatT  experience  and  higher  intelligence  of  the  personnel,  result*  which  havo 
*  n  considered  more  or  less  problematical  are  now,  the  department  is  pleased  to 
t«*.  matters  of  common  accomplishment. 

The  torpedo  practice  of  the  destroyers  showed  a  very  material  and  satisfactory 
i  reatje  in  the  performances  of  all  ships.  Nearly  three  times  as  many  torpedoes  were 
«d  in  19 Pi  a.s  in  1915,  and  on  the  battle  practice  where  14(5  torpedoes  were  fired  this 
•ar  none  were  lost,  and  the  percentage  of  torpedoes  performing  properly  showed  a 
hMantial  increase  due  to  greater  skill  of  personnel,  and  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
•part  ment. 

The  deetroyer  forces  are  maintaining  a  satisfactory  improvement  with  their  guns, 
he  4-inch  >run  as  now  mounted  in  the  destroyers  lias  established  its  superiority  over 
ie  :*-inch  gun.  and  the  department  expects  further  material  improvement  and  an 
i<-r»>ai*ed  percentage  of  hits,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  difficulties  under  which 
est  rovers  use  their  guns. 

The  submarines  also  show  a  very  decided  improvement,  nearly  twice  as  many 
>rpedoes  being  fired  .this  year  as  last,  and  the  increase  of  70  per  cent  of  Mts  on  the 
at  tie  practice  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  It  is  realized  that  with  the 
.nprovement  in  the  character  of  the  material  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency 

ould  be  expected. 

The  gun  practice  of  the  cruiser  and  gunboat  classes  was  carried  out  under  orders 
imilar  to  those  of  the  other  classes,  and  quite  different  from  that  obtaining  hereto- 
ore.  but  being  a  marked  improvement  in  that  all  classes  of  vessels  now  conduct  gun 
>ractice  under  conditions  simulating  actual  battle.  The  results  are  entirely  satis- 
actory.  The  department  having  prescribed  orders  for  gun  practice  for  vessels  of  the 
nun,  this  form  of  practice  was  carried  out  by  all  the  auxiliaries  having  guns  mounted 
uid  equipped  with  naval  crews.  .As  a  result  of  bringing  all  classes  of  vessels  into  the 
runnery  work  of  the  year,  greater  interest  throughout  the  service  is  stimulated,  and 
Aefects  and  weaknesses  as  they  develop  from  time  to  time  can  be  dealt  with  and 
corrected  instead  of  waiting  until  actual  conditions  of  war  exist  and  serious  defects 
may  be  beyond  correction. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  U>  the  taking  of  the 
recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale  (chairman),  pre- 
siding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTTS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  proceed? 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  the  committee  adjourned  at  noon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  read  a  statement  showing  the  great  improvement 
in  target  practice  in  the  United  States  Navy  before  the  World  War, 
showing  from  Admiral  Sims  that  it  improved  from  1912  to  1916  40 
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per  cent,  which  is  the  best  evidence  possible  that  the  Nav^ 
better  condition  for  a  war  than  it  had  ever  been;  and  I  III 
also  from  Admiral  Plunkett,  showing  the  marked  improve 
every  line  of  gunnery. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISI 

The  British  Navy  is  the  biggest  in  the  world  and  more  h 
of  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  it  before  1914  than  ui 
other  navy.  Its  avowed  policy  was  to  be  twice  as  powerful 
of  Germany  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  such  a  preponderanc 
either  prevent  war  or  assure  naval  victory  if  war  came.  Th 
but  one  naval  battle  in  which  the  British  and  German  Navi 
engaged  in  full  force,  comprising  ships  of  all  classes — the  b 
Jutland.  Reams  have  been  written  on  that  battle  and  mor 
will  be  written  when  all  the  Gorman  reports  are  available,  an 
experts  will  disagree  and  debate  for  a  decade,  telling  us  wha 
have  happened  if  this  or  that  had  or  had  not  occurred.  Ii 
necessary  to  discuss  the  battle,  except  I  may  say  it  is  know 
that  the  German  Fleet  did  not  come  out  again  to  try  conclu* 

In  his  interesting  story  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  Admiral  < 
one  of  the  best  naval  officers  in  the  world,  makes  a  number  c 
ments  which  show  that  not  even  the  British  Navy,  expectin 
minute  a  decisive  battle,  and  therefore  compelled  to  Keep  i 
in  readiness,  could  be  100  per  cent  perfect.  He  shows  tl 
British  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland  did  not  have  the  prepond 
strength  the  world  supposed.  He  also  frankly  admits  certa 
ciencios  and  weaknesses  which  surprised  the  people  of  Great 
and  the  world  which  had  supposed  the  British  Navy  was  far  s 
to  Germany's  in  every  unit  of  fighting  strength,  including  desi 
and  yet  Admiral  Jellicoe  makes  these  statements: 

This  country  had  in  home  waters  at  the  same  period  only  76  destroyers  tl 
be  compared  with  the  German  vessels  in  view  of  modern  requirements,  a 
these  had  a  speed  of  only  27  knots. 

We  were  very  short  of  destroyers  for  fleet  work,  and  we  were  well  aware  of 
oughness  of  the  defenses  of  the  German  naval  bases.   We  knew  that  they 
possessed  the  most  powerful  and  ample  artillery  defenses,  but  we  knew  also 
Germans  had  a  very  efficient  mining  service,  and  they  were  justified  in  j 
that  they  had  protected  their  naval  bases  by  extensive  mine  fields.  We,  on  t 
hand,  were  entirely  unprovided  with  this  particular  form  of  defense. 

Another  factor  in  this  matter  was  the  knowledge  that  our  enemy  was  almos 
to  possess  a  very  considerable  superiority  over  us  in  the  number  of  destroye 
to  be  present  during  a  fleet  action .  (A  German  destroyer  usually  carries  six  to 
Few  British  destroyers  carried  more  than  four  torpedoes  up  to  the  year  1917.  i 
they  mounted  a  much  heavier  gun  armament  than  their  enemies.)  Our  fe 
realized,  particularly  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 

We  had  not  built  an  adequate  number  of  destroyers  in  the  years  before  th 
meet  the  many  needs  that  only  this  class  of  vessel  could  fulfill,  particularl 
enemy  developed  his  submarine  warfare  against  merchant  ships.  (This  wit 
to  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  German  fleet  at  the  end  of  May.  1916.) 

Although,  in  spite  of  the  great  destroyer  program  initiated  by  Lord  Fishc 
end  of  1914,  the  shortage  of  destroyers  was  most  seriously  felt  throughout  th 
war.    The  conditions  would  probably  have  been  even  worse  had  the  prewar 
of  light  cruisers  been  sacrificed  to  maintain  the  output  of  destroyers  to  the  * 
desired  by  the  Admiralty. 

They  (the  Germans)  possessed,  in  comparison  with  the  uses  for  which  th 
required,  almost  a  superfluity  of  destroyers,  certainly  a  superfluity  as  com  par 
ourselves,  and  they  could  not  have  put  them  to  a  better  use  than  in  an  at 
Scapa  Flow  during  the  early  months  of  the  1914-15  winter. 
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'ouching  upon  the  ordnance  and  tho  shell  used  by  the  British  in 
t  enfra^oment,  AdiniralJollicoe  says: 

Jutland  battle  convinced  us  that  our  armor-piercing  shell  was  inferior  in  its 
iMrativc  power  to  that  used  by  the  Germans. 

>th  one  of  the  old  tvpe  of  armor-piercing  shells  of  a  particular  caliber  an  used  at 
and  the  shells  would,  with  oblique  impact  at  battle  range,  break  up  whilst  holding 
rtain  thickness  of  plate,  and  the  Bhell  could  not,  therefore,  reach  the  vitals  of  the 
my's  shir>». 

ad  our  ships  possessed  the  new  type  of  armor-piercing  shell  at  Jutland,  many  of 
enemy's  vessels,  instead  of  being  only  damaged,  would  probably  not  have  been 
>  to  reach  port. 

.s  against  the  additional  protection  of  the  German  ships  our  vessels  of  contemporary 
ign  were  provided  in  all  cases  with  heavier  turret  guns,  whilst  the  German  ships 
ned  heavier  secondary  armament. 

With  reference  to  armor  and  the  relative  protection  of  British  and 
rraan  battleships,  Lord  Jellicoe  says: 

'he  main  belt  and  upper  belt  armor  of  the  German  ships  was  in  nearly  all  cases 
cker  than  in  their  Bntish  contemporaries,  whilst  the  protection  at  the  bow  and 
m  was  in  all  cases  greater  in  the  German  ships. 

The  deck  protection  in  the  German  ships  was  usually  greater  than  in  the  British 
«k>1s  and  tne  water-tight  divisions  more  complete. 

The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  number  of  submerged  torpedo  tubes  than  the 
itis*h  vessels. 

(Tho  next  five  paragraphs  refer  to  battle  cruisers  in  Battle  of 
itland.1 

The  earlier  German  battle  cruisers  were  of  greater  displacement  than  their  British 
n  temporaries. 

Five  of  our  nine  battle  cruisers  were  without  protection  above  the  main  deck,  the 
hole  of  the  German  vessels  being  provided  with  protection  to  the  upper  decks. 
The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  weight  of  armor  than  their  British  contem- 
>rariee. 

The  German  vessels  possessed  thicker  armor  in  all  positions,  including  deck  pro- 
action,  as  well  as  more  complete  water-tight  subdivisions. 

The  German  ships  carried  a  greater  number  of  submerged  tubes  than  the  British  ships . 

It  was  well  known  at  the  Admiralty  that  the  German  superiority  lay  in  greatly 
lcreased  protection,  combined  with  heavier  torpedo  armament. 

The  German  ships  carried  a  much  greater  weight  of  armament  than  their  British 
ontemporaries. 

All  German  dread  naughts  were  provided  with  side  armor  to  the  upper  deck,  while 
due  of  the  earliest  British  dread  naughts  were  provided  with  armor  protection  to  the 
nain  deck  only,  thus  rendering  them  far  more  open  to  artillery  attacic. 

Admiral  Jellicoe,  with  a  frankness  that  shows  he  is  far  from  making 
"laims  for  perfection,  points  out  that  the  Germans  had  certain  other 
advantages:  for  example,  he  says: 

It  was,  however,  known  to  me  that  neither  our  searchlights  nor  their  control  arrange- 
ments wore  at  this  time  of  the  best  type.  The  fitting  of  director-firing  gear  for  the 
L'uns  of  the  secondary  armament  of  our  battleship  (a  very  important  factor  for  firing 
at  night)  had  also  only  just  been  begun,  although  repeatedly  applied  for.  The  delay 
wax  due  to  manufacturing  and  labor  difficulties. 

The  greater  efficiency  of  German  searchlights  at  the  time  of  the  Jutland  action,  and 
:he  greater  number  of  torpedo  tubes  fitted  in  enemy  ships,  combined  with  his  superi- 
ority in  destroyers,  would,  I  knew,  give  the  Germans  the  opportunity  of  scoring 
heavily  at  the  commencement  of  such  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  German  organization  for  night  action  was  of  a 
remarkably  high  standard.  In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  star  shell,  at  that  time  unfa- 
miliar to  U!«,  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  them  in  locating  our  destroyers  without  revealing 
their  own  positions;  and,  secondly,  their  searchlights  were  not  only  very  powerful 
(much  more  so  than  ours),  but  their  methods  of  controlling  them  and  bringing  guns 
and  searchlights  rapidly  onto  any  vessel  sighted  was  excellent. 
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The  lessons  which  the  British  Navy  learned  by  the  Buttle  of  .r-j 
land  were  at  once  applied  to  their  ships,  the  Admiralty  wisely  ha-H 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  any  superiority  noted  in  the  German  *f.n 
How  this  was  promptly  done,  Admiral  Jellieoe  tells  us  in  the  fouV<:;i 
extract  from  his  work: 

The  ships  which  had  received  damage  in  the  Jutland  action  had  to  Im-  r*-pi> 
without  delay.  *  *  *  Whilst  under  repair,  the  opportunity  wart  taken  of  *«n»-  j 
certain  alterations  which  experience  gained  in  the  action  had' shown  to  1k>  de-u\i  , 
The  principal  points  affecting  material  to  which  attention  was  directed  wore: 

(a)  The  urgent  need  for  arrangements  to  prevent  the  flash  of  cordite  change*,  li^v-. 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  in  a  turret  or  in  position  between  the  turret  an«i  the  tlo 
zi'ne,  being  communicated  to  the  magazine  itself.    It  was  probable  that  th*  !  - 
one,  if  not  two,  of  our  battle  cruisers  was  due  to  this  cause,  after  the  armor  had 
pierced. 

(b)  Hetter  measures  were  required  to  prevent  the  charges  of  small  guns  from  \r- :H 
ignited  by  bursting  shell,  and  to  localize  any  fires  due  to  this  cause,  in  the  <^ 
guns  of  the  secondary  battery  in  large  ships,  and  the  main  armament  in  small  <;/.;« 

(c)  Increased  deck  armor  protection  in  large  ships  had  been  shown  to  be*  d*vtra  , 
in  order  that  shell  or  fragment  of  shell  might  not  reach  the  magazine. 

(</)  The  pressing  need  tor  a  better  armor- piercing  projectile  with  an  iinprrn 
tube  was  also  revealed. 

(*•)  Improved  arrangements  for  flooding  magazines  and  drenching  exposed 
tridges  had  to  be  made. 

Some  delay  occurred  in  improving  our  range  finders.    The  majority  had 
installed  in  the  fleet  before  the  great  increases  in  the  range  had  come  about  *•  :u 
result  of  experience  during  the  war. 

Discussing  fully  the  condition  of  his  ships  and  the  defects  whir; 
weakened  the  British  fleet  Admiral  Jellieoe  writes,  October,  19J  J 

The  Grand  Fleet  was  considerably  weakened  at  this  time  apart  from  the  i 
the  Audacious. 

(Note. — This  reference  is  to  one  of  the  most  modern  of  the  Britbi 
battleships  sunk  by  a  mine  in  October.) 

The  A  jar  had  developed  condenser  delects;  the  Iron  Duke  had  similar  trouU-v 
the  Orion  had  to  be  sent  to  Greenock  for  examination  of  the  turbine  support*,  whv'; 
appeared  to  be  defective;  the  Conqueror  was  at  Devonport  refitting,  and  the  V 
Zealand  was  in  dock  at  Cromarty.  The  Erin  and  Agincourt,  having  been  new\ 
commissioned,  could  not  yet  be  regarded  as  efficient,  so  that  the  dreadnaughi  rV-, 
only  consisted  of  17  effective  battleships  and  5  battle  cruisers;  the  German  di*xi 
naught  fleet  at  the  time  comprised  15  battleships  and  4  battle  cruisers,  with  xl- 
Blucher  in  addition.  The  margin  of  superiority  was,  therefore,  unpleasantly  *m\ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  (German)  possessed  88  destroyer*  and  Hi- 
Grand  Fleet  (British)  only  42. 

First  part  of  November,  1914:  The  rear  admiral  commanding  the  tenth  crui*: 
squadron  reported  that  all  his  ships,  which  were  very  old.  were  showing  increasm 
signs  of  needing  thorough  repair  at  a  dockyard,  and  arrangements  were  put  in  haiii 
for  sending  them,  three  at  a  time,  to  the  Clyde.  In  addition,  the  Antrim,  of  tb- 
third  cruiser  squadron,  reported  condenser  defects;  the  Drake,  of  the  sixth  ctuim 
squadron,  was  at  Scapa  making  good  defects,  which  were  constantly  developin.' 
and  the  King  Alfred  and  Leviathan,  of  the  same  squadron,  were  refitting  at  dock- 
yard ports. 

During  the  gale  on  November  12  the  ships  of  the  tenth  cruiser  squadron— the  old 
Edgar  class  of  cruisers — which  were  on  patrol  between  the  Shetland  and  the  Far  - 
Islands  had  suffered  much  damage,  many  of  them  showing  signs  of  leaking  »do 
straining;  boat  and  ventilators  were  washed  away;  and  water  in  large  quantum 
found  its  way  below.  It  became  evident  that  these  old  ships  were  not  sufficiently 
seaworthy  to  withstand  the  winter  gales  of  northern  latitudes  without  first  under 
going  a  thorough  repair,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  sending  them,  three  at  * 
time,  to  the  Clyde  for  survey  and  refit. 

On  December  12,  1914,  serious  defects  in  the  boilers  of  the  Liverpool  became  appar 
ent  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  was  limited  to  17  knots.  This  defect,  which  first  shojreil 
itself  in  this  ship,  gradually  affected  the  boilers  of  the  same  type  in  all  ships  so  fift<*i. 
as  they  experienced  a  certain  degree  of  wear,  and  from  this  time  onward  there  w 
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a^>*  on**,  aiul  i:rca«ionally  two.  li^ht  rruiwR  paid  off  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
T  he  nocwwarv  repair*  which  occupied  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.    This  reduc- 
i  in  the  number  of  efficient  light  cruisers  was  serious  at  a  time  when  our  numbers 
ni*are*l  badly  with  those  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

I-oni  •Tollicoe,  with  equal  frankness,  tells  of  certain  disadvantages 
her  under  which  the  British  Navy  labored,  saving  as  to  what  is  now 
nsiderod  as  all  important: 

rhe  t-ornparative  inefficiency  of  the  wireless  installation  in  our  submarines,  and  to 
«^*s**r  extent  in  our  destroyers,  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  whieh  we  had  to  face 
rin>»  tHe  first  two  years  of  war. 

I^ate  in  1910  he  wrote  that  "it  did  not  appear  that  new  proposals 
id  inventions  for  dealing  with  the  submarine  campaign  were  being 
ushed  forward  with  the  necessary  rapidity."  and  he  added:  "Gen- 
rally  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  danger  confronting  us  would 
e  successfully  combat  ted." 

But  1  must  not  emote  further,  except  to  add  two  paragraphs  which 
pply  to  the  United  States  even  greater  than  to  Great  Britain: 

1    In  spite  of  the  continual  rise  in  the  estimates  there  was  never  sufficient  money 
meet  ail  the  Admiralty's  needs. 

2.  Naval  policy  i?  pursued  in  peace  conditions  under  inevitable  disadvantages  in 
►  <lemcKTati<-  country,  because  there  are  man\  claims  on  the  exchequer. 

Until  1910  the  United  States  had  never  entered  upon  a  really  con- 
structive and  systematic  program  for  its  Navy,  and  before  that  date 
Appropriations  were  made  from  year  to  year.  In  1912,  for  example, 
Congress  authorized  two  dreadnaughts,  in  1913  only  one,  in  1914 
three,  in  1915  two,  and  in  1916  authorized  the  three-year  program 
for  the  construction  of  150  ships  to  cost  over  $500,000,000.  None  of 
these  ships,  authorized  in  August,  1910,  were  ready  when  we  entered 
the  war.  though  the  contracts  were  made  for  a  number  of  them 
immediately  after  the  naval  bill  had  become  a  law,  August  29,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  refer  simply  to  the  1910  class,  or  to  the 
others  that  were  authorized  in  1914,  1915,  and  1910  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  None  of  these  ships  were  authorized  in  the 
191  i\  program;  but  up  to  that  time  "there  never  was  sufficient  money 
to  meet  all  the  Navy's  (Admiralty's)  needs,"  because  "in  a  demo- 
cratic country  there  are  many  claims  on  the  Treasury  (exchequer)." 

WHAT  GERMANY  LEARNED. 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  same  frank  and  refreshing  statement 
from  the  high  German  naval  officials  that  Lord  Jellicoe  has  given. 
In  due  time  all  will  be  told,  and  we  shall  then  learn  from  the  German 
authority  wherein  they  found  their  ships  inferior  to  the  British  and 
how  upon  their  return  to  base  they  made  the  improvements  which 
iheir  failure  to  win  the  Battle  of  Jutland  showed  them  should  be 
made.  We  shall  no  doubt  see  then  that  they  learned  lessons  of 
importance  from  British  superiority  in  certain  particulars. 

WHAT  OUR  NAVY  LEARNED. 

We  know  that  when  we  entered  the  war  our  department  requested 
our  Allies  to  furnish  us  with  all  they  had  learned  in  their  larger 
experience,  and  orders  were  given  immediately  to  adopt  all  the 
improvements  that  would  give  greater  efficiency  to  our  ships.  We 
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also  adopted  in  operation  and  tactics  all  the  new  and  bette 
war  had  demonstrated  were  good. 

All  this  teaches,  and  I  use  these  statements  only  to  si* 
no  navy  is  perfect  either  in  the  construction  of  ships,  m  its  01 
in  its  operation,  or  in  its  personnel,  and  that  every  navy  thai: 
minded  learns  not  only  from  its  Allies  but  also  from  its  foes . 

This  lesson  also  teaches  that  our  General  Board  is  acting 
studying  all  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  that  these  lessons  ai 
applied  oy  the  department  to  make  our  Navy  equal  in  every 
to  any  navy  in  the  world. 

Finally,  the  illuminating  and  frank  statement  by  Admiral 
shows  tnat  the  criticisms  of  any  lack  of  perfection  in  our 
material,  personnel,  and  operation — apply  quite  as  truly 
navies  of  countries  which  have  spent  millions  to  our  thousa.ii 
which  had  felt  for  years  the  compulsion  of  readiness  to  figH 
neighbor  any  day. 

THE  CRITICAL  AREA — AS  AMERICAN   DESTROYERS  REACHED  CJ 
TOWN,  BRITISH  DESTROYERS  WERE  WITHDRAWN. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  criticize  the  British  Admii 
their  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  and  to  th 
to  work  with  them  as  "comrades  of  the  mist,"  and  I  regret  t 
unjustifiable  charge  against  American  naval  operation  by  *A 
Sims  makes  it  nesessary  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  utilize 
certain  ships  of  the  British  Fleet.  It  is  done  in  justification 
American  Navy.  His  sharp  criticism  in  that  the  Navy  Depa 
did  not  at  once  send  all  its  destroyers  and  like  craft  into  w 
calls  the  "critical  area"  based  on  Queenstown,  and  he  char^ 
cause  of  this  American  failure  500,000  lives  were  lost,  $1 5,000,  t 
destroyed,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  several  months.  I  c 
attention  of  the  committee  that  this  wild  and  unfounded  stal 
has  been  declared  "preposterous"  by  some,  and  without  foun 
by  every  admiral  who  held  responsible  positions  during  the  w 
by  Capt.  Pratt,  Assistant  Chief  of  Operations;  but  of  that  J 
more  fully  elsewhere  in  my  statement. 

Was  the  base  at  Queenstown  the  only  "critical  area," 
Admiral  Sims  justified  in  saying  all  our  destroyers  would  hav. 
sent  immediately  into  that  "critical  area"  and  Kept  there?  W 
six  before  Admiral  Sims  suggested  sending  any,  and  by  July  1 
out  of  our  possible  50  in  that  "critical  area." 

If  it  was  necessarv  to  concentrate  all  our  destroyers  unmet 
at  that  point  to  prevent  the  loss  of  500,000  lives  and  $15,000,0* 
of  money,  all  fair-minded  men  will  ask:  Why  did  not  the  I 
Navy  concentrate  its  destroyers  at  that  "critical  area"  anci 
help  save  all  those  lives  and  those  billions  of  dollars  ?  What  d 
British  Admiralty  do  with  reference  to  that  "critical  area"  in 
days  when  shipping  was  being  sunk  so  fast  1  Admiral  Sims  ha 
you  that  they  actually  withdrew  their  destroyers  from  that  "c 
area"  when  our  destroyers  arrived,  at  a  time  when  tonnag» 
being  sunk  at  the  peak  of  destruction  in  the  region  around  Qi 
town  base.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  destr 
Great  Britain  had  in  the  summer  of  1917  (the  period  in  which 
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s  sinkings  were  greatest),  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
ce  furnishes  this  memorandum: 

Washington,  April  22,  1920. 

omnrandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

reat  Britain  had  361  destroyers  in  commission  on  June  30,  1917,  of  which  68  were 
t lest  rovers  which  had  been  launched  before  1902,  and  293  were  newer  destroyers, 
i*.  launched  after  1902. 

A.  P.  Niblack. 

n  answer  to  an  inquiry  ns  to  how  many  British  destroyers  were 
•od  on  this  "critical  area,"  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
n  e  furnishes  this  memorandum: 

Washington,  April  22,  1920. 

lemorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv: 

«  » 

Tie  following  i?  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  British  destroyers  under  the  corn- 
ruler  in  chief  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  based  on  Queenstown  during  the  period 
nod : 

V j 1  1.  1917,  none;  May  1,  1917.  none:  June  1,  1917,  1;  July  1,  1917,  4;  August  1, 
7,2;  September  1,  1917,  none:  October  1,  1917,  none. 

A.  P.  Niblack. 

According  to  Sims  the  sinkings  were  greatest  from  April  to  the 
W  of  1<M7.  so  serious  that  he  charges  the  Navy  Department's  failure 

send  all  its  ships  there  in  April  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
onths  (we  sent  34  out  of  our  total  of  50)  cost  500,000  lives.  Ana 
*t — and  this  fact  is  perfect  refutation  of  his  sweeping  charges — the 
ritish  did  not  base  a  single  one  of  their  destroyers  on  Queenstown 
thcr  in  April  or  May,  1917,  only  one  in  June,  four  in  July,  two  in 
ugust,  and  not  a  single  one  either  in  September  or  October,  1917. 
<Te  sent  34  into  that  ''critical  area"  where  millions  of  tons  of  shipping 
'ere  sunk,  and  as  our  destroyers  arrived  British  destroyers  were 
ithdrawn,  while  the  destruction  of  tonnage  was  greatest. 

if  a  few  more  destroyers  could  have  saved  500,000  lives  (an  absurd 
nd  ridiculous  statement),  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  British  Admiralty 
nuild  have  strained  a  point  to  have  sent  at  least  one  to  the  critical 
rca  in  April  and  Mav,  when  thev  had  none,  and  more  in  June  when 
hey  had  only  one.  ^Ye  had  34  In  July  and  the  British  increased  to 
our  in  that  month.  Thev  sent  two  away  in  August,  and  thev 
vithdrew  all  thev  had  in  that  ''critical  area."  The  British  had 361 
lest  rovers  in  June,  1917.  1  can  not  believe  the  Admiralty  would 
lot  have  taken  some  of  the  361  to  send  into  the  "critical  area"  if 
thev  had  believed  that  bv  so  doing;  thev  could  have  shortened  the 
war  four  months,  saved  500,000 'lives,  and  saved  815,000,000,000. 
In  comparison  with  doing  so  much  in  that  area  no  other  destroyer 
duty  could  have  done  so  much. 

If  Admiral  Sims's  wild  and  reckless  statement  is  correct,  and  his 
figures  of  our  part  in  the  war  accurate,  the  British  Navy's  failure  to 
send  destroyers  into  that  44  critical  area"  makes  it  responsible  for  95  to 
V»7  per  cent  of  the  500,000  lives  lost  and  the  American  Navy  responsi- 
ble for  only  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  But  both  navies  are  free  from  this 
indictment,  for  if  both  had  sent  all  the  destroyers  they  had  to  that 
Queenstown  area  it  would  have  required  24,5X9  more  destroyers  to 
have  pat  rolled  it  sufficiently  to  save  all  those  lives.  Tn  answer  to  a 
question  asked  in  London  by  Chairman  Padgett.  "  What  can  Con- 
gress do  to  help?"  Admiral  Sims,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  answered: 
"Send  us  25,000  destroyers."  The  failure  to  send  25,000  destroyers 
can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Navy  Department  when  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States  together  after  years  of  building 
only  411  between  them. 

SIMS  LET  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY  DETERMINE  AWARDS  TO  UNITED  ST\~! 
NAVAL  VESSELS— THEY  GOT  SCANT  CREDIT  FOR  SINKING  OR  I>  i  \ 
AGING  SUBMARINES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  making  his  own  independent  in<n:ti 
into  reports  of  our  commanders  that  submarines  had  been  dam r-..;j 
or  sunk,  Admiral  Sims,  according  to  the  statement  issued  by  his  <•* 
headquarters,  submitted  such  reports  to  the  British  Admiralty  *-\ 
accepted  the  Admiralty's  awards. 

Regarding  "Encounters  with  enemy  submarines."  the  "Sumnnf 
of  activities  of  United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  Eurojv  i 
waters,"  compiled  by  and  issued  from  Admiral  Sims's  headquart^ 
in  London,  states: 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  it  wan  very  difficult  during  the  war  to  verify  ;i 
results  of  attacks  on  enemy  submarine* .  A  track  of  enemy  submarines,  while  .  ?►! 
ating  at  sea,  was  kept  by  plotting*  of  sightings  and  sinkings,  by  intercepted  wir>-^ 
messages,  and  by  other  information  from  secret  service  source*.  However,  tab 
prisoners  or  unmistakable  wreckage  was  obtained  following  an  attack  it  wa<*  pracTi-  a 
impossible  to  definitely  determine  the  results  of  the  attack. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  paragraph,  now  [continue 
reading] : 

Reports  of  all  attacks  by  United  State*  Navy  vessels  were  submitted  to  the  Bn: 
Admiralty  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  British  ships  and  awards  of  British  Admuv* 
were  accepted. 

A  total  of  over  256  attacks  by  United  States  vessel*,  occurred.    In  1S3  of  these  • 
there  was  definite  chart  evidence  of  a  submarine  in  the  vicinity.    In  the  other  n« 
doubt  existed. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  result  of  an  attack,  and  the  official  cU«-n 
cation  is  sometimes  found  to  be  in  error;  therefore,  the  following  figures  are  certun 
not  exaggerated  and  may  be  somewhat  underestimated.  United  States  ve^nel-  h*i 
been  officially  accredited  with  24  successful  attacks  on  enemy  submarines  TS 
degree  of  success-  in  these  attacks  varies  between  ,4slightly  damaged  *'  and  'knon 
sunk. " 

OF  256  ATTACKS  REPORTED,  24  WERE  CLASSED  AS  SUCCESSFUL. 

That  is,  out  of  256  attacks  on  submarines  by  the  United  Stat* 
naval  vessels  under  his  command,  in  183  of  which  cases  there  w»: 
"definite  chart  evidence  of  a  submarine  in  the  vicinity,"  they  wer* 
given  credit  for  only  24  "successful  attacks,"  most  of  these  Immil 
listed  by  the  admiralty  as  resulting  in  the  U-boat  being  "possibly 


This  "summary"  gives  tho  following  "list  of  ships  participate 
in  these  attacks,  the  names  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  uV 
classification  of  the  attacks." 

O'BrUn, .  Lieut,  Commander  C.  A.  Blakely,  June  16,  1917.  Possibly  -lishil? 
damaged."    »' Admiralty  classification  ^ 

Trij>jM>,  Lieut.  Commander  Giffen,  July  9,  1917.    "Possibly  slightly  danuurM 
( Ad  m i  ral t  y  c la*si ficat ion . ) 

Warrinqhm.  Lieut.  Commander  O.  \V.  Kenyon,  July  13,  1917.  * 4  Possibly  sliffbth 
damaged.  "    ( Admiralty  classification. ) 

Jenkins,  Lieut.  Commander  11.  D.  Cook,  July  17.  1917.  "Possibly  slightly  <i*ur- 
aged. "    ( Admiraltv  classification. ) 

'Warhtinrth,  Lieut.  Commander  J  K.  Taussig,  July  21,  1917.  "  Possibly  •Ii?htU 
damaged.  "    ( Admiralty  classification. ) 
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,mm»>iw,  Commander  Geonje  Neal,  Julv  26,  1917.  "Possibly  slightly  damaged.  " 
f'**«.  I,ieut  Commander  J.  C.  Gremont,  July  26,  1917.    "Possibly  slightly  dam- 

(Ad miralt v  clarification . ) 
n-isur>rih.  Commander  J.  K.  Taussig,  Lieut.  Commander  Giffen,  Julv  29,  1917. 
s^ibly  sliehtly  damaged.  "    ( Admiralty  classification.") 

;r^'m.  I-ieut*  Commander  J.  R.  Gay,  July  30,  1917.  "Probably  seriously  dam- 
i-  '     ( Admiralty  clarification.) 

irtrr.  Commander  W.  Brown,  August  3.  1917.  "Possibly  seriously  damaged." 
miralt v  classification.  > 

i<-o»>  Jrtnr*,  Lieut.  Commander  D.  W.  Baglcy,  September  5,  1917.  "Possibly 
ixly  damaged."    (Admiralty  classification. f 

(cl>nugnl.  Commander  W.  T'.  Conn,  September  9,  1917.  "Possibly  slightly  dam- 
i  "*     (  Admiralty  classification.) 

^\>*.  Commander  W.  V.  Tomb,  September  21,  1917.  "Possibly  slightly  dam- 
i  -  "     (  Ad  miralt  v  classification . ) 

>tthri?t,/rr.  September  27,  1917.  "Possibly  slightly  damaged."  (Admiralty 
^ideation .) 

'wjngham.  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson,  October  19,  1917.  "Possibly  slightly 
Lisured.  **     (Admiralty  classification.) 

'"nnninq.  Lieut.  A.  S.  Carpender;  Nicholson,,  Commander  F.  D.  Berrien;  Novem- 

17,  1917.    "  Kn  »wn  sink.  U -55."    (Admiralty  classification.) 
<>><ni.  Lieut.  C  unminder  L.  R.  Heahy;  Wakiva.  Lieut.  Commander  G.  E.  Davis; 
in'*  (ex-  Kanawha  II).  Lieut.  Commander  H.  D.  C  >  >ke;  November  28.  1917.    "  Prob- 
v  *eri  mstlv  damaged." 

\Um.  «v>mmander  H.  I).  Cmke.  February  2.  L91K.  "Possibly  slightly  damaged." 
dmiralty  classification.) 

f.'t  ii.  Lieut.  C  >mmander  C.  C.  Slayton.  March  18.  1918;  Isabel,  Lieut.  Commander 
VI.  Shi*»maker.    "  Possibly  slightly  damaged." 

*t"ntrt.  Lieut.  IL  S.  Haislip,  April  23.  1918.    "  Probably  seriously  damaged." 
P'Ttrr,  Lieut,  (•ommander  \V.  H.  Lee.  April  28.  1918.    "Probably  seriously  dam- 
«'A  "     <  Admiralty  classification.) 

r>ittrrson .  Lieut.  S.  S.  Lewis;  Btale,  Lieut.  Commander  C.  T.  Blackburn;  Burrons, 
<>nx.  r  .mmander  H.  V.  McKittrick;  Allen,  ('ommander  H.  D.  Cooke;  May  19,  1918. 
P'«sU>ly  slightly  damaged."    (Admiralty  classification.) 

(  'hristnbef.  Lieut.  Commander  M.  B.  McCord.  May  21.  1918.    "Submarine  interned 
>aniander.  I'-boat  .5>>\  as  result  of  attack."    (Ad miralt v  classification.) 
LyHnnia.  Lieut.  Commander  R.  P.  MeCullough;  H.  M.  8.  Basilisk;  May  8,  1918. 
Kn  >wn  .«unk.  U-boat  70."    (Admiralty  classification.) 

*t*rr*tt.  Lieut.  (Ommander  A.  S.  Farquhar.  June  1,  1918.  "Possibly  slightly 
am  wed . ' ' 

United  States  submarine  A  L  2.  Lieut.  P.  F.  Foster.  July  10.  1918.  "  Known  sunk, 
"-boat  *.5."    (Admiralty  classification.) 

>nV>eh  iser«.  Corfu.  Ensign  G.  J.  Luvv.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  95;  Ensign  E.  Hazard,  U.  S. 
:  R.  F  179;  Ensign  J.  M.  Beverly.  U.  S.  X.  R.  F.  33S;  July  10.  1918.  "Possibly 
unk."    i  Admiralty  clas^ineatnn.) 

Sub.  chasers  flu-ninth.  84  Ensign  E.  F.  Williams.  U.  S.  X.  R.  F  ;  85  Ensign  A.  B. 
iaker.  l\  S.  X  R.  F.;S»,  /.asignG.  II.  Lane.  V.  8.  X.  R.  F.;  July  tO,  1918.  -Possibly 
■light  I  v  damged."    (Admiralty  classification.) 
Tur[rr.  Lieut.  Commander  W.  H.  Lassing.  August  8.  1918.    "  Possiblv  sunk." 

radiinih.  Capt.  W  T.  Wheeler.  C.  G..  September  9.  1918.  "Possibly  slightly 
iamaged."    (Admiralty  classification.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  only  three  cases  classed  as  "known 
*unk.'*  Of  these  but  one  full  credit  for  sinking  a  submarine  is  given, 
that  to  the  Fanning  (assisted  by  the  Nicholson),  which  proved  con- 
clusively the  sinking  of  the  U-boat  58  by  bringing  in  the  German  crew 
as  prisoners.  The  Lydonia  shares  with  the  British  ship  Basilisk 
the  credit  of  sinking  the  U-boat  70.  The  United  States  submarine 
A  L  2  was  not  credited  with  actually  sinking  the  U-boat  65,  which 
was  wrecked  supposedly  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  her  own  torpedoes, 
hut  the  American  submarine,  which  by  a  daring  crash  dive  pre- 
vented the  Gorman  submarine  from  recovering  or  coming  to  the 
surface,  was  credited  with  witnessing  the  sinking  of  the  U-boat  65. 
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In  the  British  Admiralty's  final  "submarine  losses  return,"  issued  c 
January,  1918,  whieh  covered  losses  of  all  German  submarines  dic- 
ing the  war,  two  credits  are  given  United  States  vessels,  as  follow- 

U.  58— 17-11-17,  5137  N.,  0812  W.  (U.  S.  S.  Fanning). 

U.  B.  70—8-5-18.  3808  N.,  0302  E.  (H.  M.  S.  Basilisk  and  U.  S.  S.  Lydonia \. 

The  V.  B.  6*5,  which  one  might  judge  from  the  Sims's  head  quarts 
list,  was  credited  to  the  United  States  submarine  A  L  2,  is  listed  tlr> 

U.  B.  65—10-7-18,  5107  N.,  0942  W.  (Accident.) 

Elsewhere  in  that  report  it  was  stated  that  the  sinking  of  the 
U.  B.  6*.T,  being  confirmed  from  various  sources,  the  previous  rla><i' 
cation,  "  U.  B.  6"';,  July  10,  19 1 S :  explosion  witnessed  by  .4  Z,  f. 
Probablv  sunk."  had  been  altered  to  "Known." 

LIST  REPORTED  BY  LONDON  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  following  dispatch  from  United  States  naval  headquarters 
London,  January  29,  1920,  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  f r  m 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  "Submit  list  of  United  States  vessel 
credited  with  destroying  or  damaging  enemy  submarines": 

January  29,  193> 

From:  Simsadus,  London. 
To:  Opnav. 

4027  your  6403-1710,  Admiralty  clarification  of  actions  of  American  shir*  destroy 
ing  or  damaging,  latitude  and  longitude  given  to  nearest  degree.  All  latitude*  nori 
longitudes  west  except  when  stated  otherwise. 

Known:  U.  S.  S.  Fanning  and  steamship  Suffolk,  November  17.  1917,  latitude  53 
longitude  8°;  U.  S.  S.  (S.  P.)  Lydonia  (with  H.  M.  S.  Basilisk^  May  8,  1918.  latitod- 
38°,  longitude  3°  east. 

Probably  seriously  damaged:  U.  S.  S.  O'Brien,  June  10,  1917.  12'  south  of  Hall 
cot  ten  Light;  U.  S.  S.  Cummings  June  2(i,  latitude  47°,  longitude  <i°;  U.  S.  S. 
worth,  Julv  29,  latitude  49°,  longitude  11°:  U.  S.  S.  Benham.  July  30.  latitude  5»» 
longitude  7°;  U.  S.  S.  Parker,  August  3,  latitude  52°,  longitude  15°;  U.  8.  S.  Porte 
April  28.  1918.  latitude  49°,  longitude  0°;  U.  S.  S.  Christabel  (S.  P.).  Mav  21.  latitat 
47°,  longitude  3°;  Conyngham.  October  19.  latitude  48°,  longitude  9°. 

Possibly  slightlv  damaged:  U.  S.  S.  Winslow,  June  11.  1917.  latitude  51°.  longi- 
tude 9°;  ft.  S.  S.  t  'ummvngs.  Julv  18,  latitude  52°.  longitude  12f ;  Navajo.  Julv  5.  hu- 
tude  50°.  longitude  3°;  U.  S.  S.'Trippt,  July  9.  latitude  51°,  longitude  12°: "U.  S.  >. 
Warrington,  July  13.  latitude  51°.  longitude  9°;  U.  S.  S.  Jenkins,  July  17,  latitude  51:. 
longitude  13°;  I  .  S.  S.  Wads  worth,  July  21,  latitude  50°,  longitude  1<>6;  V.  S.  S.  WiJk*. 
July  20,  latitude  47°,  longitude  13°;  two  destroyers  (acting  with  airship  0  ,y  and  tir 
British  destroyers),  August  9.  15'  southeast  of  Lizard  Head.  England;  Jacoh  Jnnn 
September  5.  latitude  52°,  longitude  7°;  V.  S.  S.  McDougall,  September  9.  latitat 
50*,  longitude  5°;  l\  S.  S.  Davis.  September  21.  latitude  51°.  longitude  8°:  V.  S  P 
Pathfinder  (Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey).  September  27,  latitude  43°.  longitude  4° 
steamship  Trinidadian,  January  5.  1918,  latitude  52°,  longitude  7°:  V.  S.  S.  Alia, 
February  2.  latitude  54°.  longitude  5°;  Seaplane  161 G,  May  16.  latitude  51°.  lon<n 
tude  6°;  U.  S.  S.  Allen,  U.  if.  S.  Patterson,  etc..  May  19,  latitude  53°,  longitude  5'; 
S.  C.  No.  84,  and  S.  C.  No.  86,  July  10.  latitude  506.  longitude  5°;  three  unite  ufc- 
marine  chasers;  steamship  Waalhaven,  latitude  50°,  longitude  0°;  U.  S.  S.  Padnrrj. 
with  H.  M.  S.  Swertbriar,  September  19,  latitude  39°.  longitude  5°  east;  seaplane fn-r 
Lough  Foyle  Naval  Air  Station.  October  19,  latitude  56°,  longitude  8°. 

Total.  2*  8  and  21.    (11 30- -497.) 

0403-1 700," from  Bunav:  Submit,  list  United  States  vessels  credited  with  destroying 
or  damaging  enemy  .submarines. 

So  that  is  tho  credit  our  forces  received — two  "  known  sunk,"  oiu1 
b}r  the  Fanning,  which  could  not  be  questioned,  as  the  crew  ma 
captured;  one  oy  the  Lydonia  assisting  the  British  ship  BasUid: 
8  "probably  seriously  damaged";  21  "probablv  slightly  damaged 
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ME  EXAMPLES  OF  ENCOUNTERS  OF  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  VESSELS 

WITH  SUBMARINES. 

(ientlemen.  don't  for  a  moment  conclude,  from  the  few  credits 
nrded.  that  our  destroyers  and  other  vessels  in  European  waters 
\  little  effective  work  against  submarines.  The  fact  that  2.56 
tacks  were  reported  proved  that  they  were  "going  after  the  subs" 
nstantly.  and  their  reports  show  not  a  few  very  lively  encounters, 
spite  of  Sims's  statements  that  our  Navy  "was  not  in  this  war  in  a 
hting  sense."  and  that  our  vessels  were  merely  "serving  as  motor 
^ries  behind  the  Army." 

The  reports  of  submarine  encounters  would  make  a  volume,  and  I 
n  assure  vou  that  some  dav  thev  will  be  printed,  and  the  officers 
id  men  of  our  Navy  will  be  given  due  credit  for  the  work  they  did. 

I  had  had  any  idea  that  Admiral  Sims  had  not  provided  for  this, 
'  would  have  been  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  make  his  own  investi- 
ition  of  each  case,  and  forward  to  us  his  conclusions.  •  The  United 
ates  Xavy  is  not  accustomed  to  having  others  decide  what  credits 
tall  be  awarded  to  its  own  men  and  vessels,  and  I  know  of  no  instance 
i  which  any  other  navy  has  allowed  this.    In  making  this  statement 

have  no  criticism  of  the  British  Admiralty.  It  was  not  their 
tisiness  to  keep  check  of  attacks  by  naval  vessels.  It  was  our 
usiness.  It  was  Admiral  Sims's  neglect  which  up  to  the  present 
me  has  denied  the  honor  and  the  reward  which  belongs  to  com- 
landers  of  American  ships. 

Below  are  given  reports  of  a  few  of  the  encounters  of  United  States 
estrovers  and  patrol  vessels  with  submarines,  which  will  give  you 
>nie  idea  of  the  work  they  did: 

1*.  S.  S.  ••0,|tt!iLN.M 

QruENSToux.  Ihki  and.  Jum  19.  /9/;. 

rom   Com  mainline  officer. 

Commander  in  chief,  coast  of  Ireland, 
uhject   Report  of  c  ontac  t  with  enemy  submarine?. 

1  At  4.21  in  the  afternoon  of  June  1*5,  1917.  in  the  approximate  |*>sition  12  miles 
imth  of  Ball  wot  ton  I.itrht.  convoying  the  steamship  rjy*ia,  u  periscope  of  a  suh- 
n:\v.ne  was  sighted  broad  on  the  starboard  bow.  distant  about  800  yards,  the  sub- 
narine  beiiii:  about  two  points  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  convoy.  Speed  was 
nunwliately  increased  to  20  knot*  and  this  ship  was  headed  toward  |>eriscope,  which 
ii>»»nt  this  time  disappeared.  The  ship  wa*>  steadied  on  the  approximate  position  and 
iit<>ra  very  short  period  of  time  the  periscope  was  aijain  sighted  dead  ahead,  distant 
M'tx^ite  direc  tion  to  the  (t'Rrien. 

The  periscope  showed  for  only  a  few  minutes.  A  few  seconds  later 
he  lookout  in  the  foretoo  called  out  that  he  saw  the  bulk  of  the  sub- 
marine in  the  water  passing  aft  close  on  our  starboard  side.  He 
Uated  later  that  he  thought  we  were  going  to  ram  it.  He  could 
Nearly  see  the  submarine  and  watched  it  gradually  disappear  below 
the  surface  until  it  was  abaft  the  after  deckhouse.  At  this  moment 
h  <lepth  mine  was  let  go  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dentn  charge  came 
within  the  prescribed  limit  where  serious  damage  results  from  the 
I'xnlosion.  The  soot  was  circled  immediately  after  the  explosion, 
hut  no  evidence  of  the  submarine  could  be  found.  After  circling 
about  the  s  iot  for  a  few  minutes,  the  ()%Brieii  resumed  her  position 
ahead  of  the  steamship  Elyma  and  continued  to  escort  her. 

('.  A.  Blakely. 
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admiral  sims's  general  report  con'cernino  submarine  sitv  it;« 

in  european  waters. 

June  20,  19;; 

12.  Area  Queenstown,  Irish  Sea. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  now  that  the  O'Brien  destroyed  the  v. 
marine  mentioned.    She  was  escorting  a  valuable  sbio  when  th» 
periscopes  of  a  submarine  were  observed  about  S00  yards  on  her  \>  ; 
She  altered  course  immediately,  headed  for  it,  and  increased  u< 
speed.    The  periscopes  were  again  seen  about  a  minute  later 
100  yards  dead  ahead,  the  submarine  having  apparently  attempt*!  ■ 
avoid  the  O'Brien  and  torpedo  her  escort  astern  of  her.    From  r 
last  position  sighted,  the  submarine  apparently  started  to  dive,  u 
must  have  barely  escaped  being  rammed. 

The  lookout  on  the  top  observed  her  hull  distinctly  alongside  the  O'Brien  and  crv 
ally  disappearing  as  she  proceeded  downward,  on  almost  exactly  the  opposite  <■■>_«, 
to  the  OB  run.    A  depth  charge  was  dropped  when  the  submarine  was  und^r ' 
after  deckhouse,  and  although  the  O'Brien  was  making  20  knots  by  this  time,  les? : ^ 
three  minutes  after  the  submarine  had  been  sighted,  the  explosion  of  the  depth  chit 
gave  the  ship  a  very  severe  shaking.    The  O'Brien  circled  over  the  spot,  but  it 
evidence  of  damage.    A  British  destroyer  passing  over  the  same  spot  nearly  ti,v 
hours  later  found  and  reported  large  patches  of  strong-smelling  oil.    The  Ciu&i?,-: 
the  following  morning,  passed  the  same  area  and  also  reported  a  large  amount  «... 
This  incident  occurred  just  off  the  Queenstown  entrance  and  was  unfortunately 
of  those  cases  the  exact  results  of  which  can  not  bo  determined.    (Credit  eiva  •. 
Admiralty:  "Possibly  slightly  damaged.") 

Now,  Admiral  Sims  says  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  that  >v 
marine  was  destroyed.  The  British  Admiralty  says.  "PossiH: 
slightly  damaged."  I  prefer  the  statement  made  by  Admiral  Sim- 
on June  20.  1917.  at  the  time  when  all  the  evidence  of  the  officers  v. 
before  him,  to  the  later  report  of  the  British  Admiralty,  "  Possil.;- 
slightly  damaged."  and  I  think  Americans  are  entitled  to  havi  m 
American  Admiral  pass  upon  the  actions  of  American  shi's  mil: 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  British  Admiralty,  which  takes  it  up  aft." 
wards,  and  makes  it  'slightly  damaged,"  what  Admiral  Sims  s«v^ 
was  "  destroyed." 

Then  here  are  the  renorts  upon  the  U.  S.  S.  McDougal,  Conyglv. 
Parker,  and  Porter.  I  will  not  stop  to  read  the  reports.  In  there- 
of the  McDougal.  the  report  says  that  it  was  destroyed.  The  Briti>: 
Admiralty  says  41  possibly  slightly  damaged." 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Canynqham,  the  report  is  that  it 
destroyed.    The  credit  by   the   Admiralty  is   "possibly  slight S? 
damaged." 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Parker,  an  extract  from  the  war  diary  of 
Commander  W.  Brown  says  "  probably  sunk."  The  credit  given  fiv 
the  British  Admiralty  is  "probably  seriously  damaged." 

In  the  case  of  the  lT.  S.  S.  Porter,  the  report  was  "probably  sunk. 
The  credit  by  the  Admiralty  was  "probably  seriously  damaged.' 

In  the  case  of  the  Stewart,  the  report  was  that  the  submarine 
destroyed,  and  the  credit  given  by  the  Admiralty  was  "prolyl 
seriously  damaged." 

The  credit  given  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the  Warring 
was  "probably  slightly  damaged." 

In  the  case  of  tne  U.  S.  S.  Benham,  Admiral  Sims  says: 

The  force  commander  tranamit.s  with  pleasure  to  the  commanding  officer  »fi; 
U.  S.  S.  Benham  the  original  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from  the  Admiralty  conn  n 
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the  engagement  between  the  Bentmm  and  an  enemy  submarine  on  the  30th  of 

In  puldisdiing  this  letter  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Benham,  please  express  to 
u  my  admiration  and  gratification  for  this  example  of  the  excellent  organization 
spirit  existing  on  lK»ard. 

The  credit  ^iven  by  the  Admiralty  is  "  probably  seriously  damaged." 
Hiese  reports  are  as  follows: 

T.  S.  S.  •McDoutiAi.."  Septembers. 
(Extract  from  Admiral  Simss  general  report,  Sept.  16,  1917| 

s.  yfrDnuonl:  Successful  protection  of  two  meeting  convoy*  against  enemy  sub- 
rine;  her  |v>ssihle  destruction. 

\4r[>n\iQn1  t  <  'ommander  A.  P.  Fairfield  )  (of  Denver,  six  Xew  Y-»rk  convoy  )  at  1.21 
ra.  sighted  submarine  on  surface,  hearing  15°  on  starboard  b'.w.  Gave  chase  at 
I  speed.  Submarine  submerged  50!)  yards  ahead  of  this  ship.  Propped  two  depth 
irvres  near  sp>t  where  submarine  submerged  at  an  interval  of  alv  tit  5  seconds  apart, 
vied  around  spot;  then  notice<l  oil  slick,  but  could  see  nothing  further  during 
rkness. 

\t  the  time  of  dropping  depth  charges,  a  northward  bound  convoy  was  sighted  in 

>  *»ition  directly  ahead  of  submarine,  distant  one-half  mile.  One  or  more  ships  of 
nvoy  were  undoubtedly  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  submarine  was  forced  to  sub- 
•rge  hastily.    Submarine  believed  to  be  damaged  or  sunk:  no  evidence  obtainable. 

11  a.  tn.  large  patch  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water  about  I  mile  in  diameter. 

>  wreckage  was  seen. 

Notf  -  North-bound  convey  was  from  France  to  Wales,  and  H.  M.  S.  Duke  c.f  Edin- 
r>jh  MeDouyal .  in  special  report,  adds:  Was  guarding  left  flank  of  convoy.  Subma- 
ie  when  first  sighten  was  about  1  mile,  direct fv  in  path  of  moon's  rays,  on  smooth  sea. 
»ubt  at  first  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  she  were  a  patrol  boat .  To  tell  was  difficult, 
craft  was  end  on  to  the  MrDougal.  The  chase,  with  crew  at  quarters,  lasted  2A 
inutes  before  it  was  proved  a  submarine.  A  second  later  she  submerged,  l  eft  a 
fir\  in  the  water  which  MrDougal  reached  in  a  few  seconds  and  ran  through.  Both 
urges  functioned  properlv.  The  first  was  dropped  as  swirl  passed  under  amidships 
i.  ti"fi  of  ship:  second,  just  as  the  stern  passed  clear  of  swirl.  At  time  of  submergence 
lbmarine  appeared  to  be  heading  at  a  verv  slight  angle  to  left  of  MeDougal  course, 
ho  helm  wa«  used  to  bring  the  ship  over  slightly  to  the  left  edge  of  the  swirl,  in  order 
»  make  allowance  for  dropping  charges,  full  port  helm  was  used  to  circle  and  note 
■suits.  t>il  was  seen  on  tne  surface,  but  low  visibility  made  it  impossible  to  deter- 
iine  amount.  Ship  wa«  forced,  after  two  or  three  circles,  to  rejoin,  con  vow 
<  rndit  by  Admiralty:  " Pr.ssibly  slightly  damaged .") 

I*.  S.  S.  t'oNYNOHAM,  OetoheT  19,  1917. 

I  Miring  the  afternoon  f'nnynghnm  hailed  H.  M.  S.  Drama  and  suggested  that  due  to 
ubmarine  reported  ahead  convov  change  course.  This  was  not  thought  advisable  by 
he  commanding  officer  of  H.  M .  S.  Oramn  and  convov  proceeded  on  original  course. 

At  5  30  p.  m.  Parker,  in  position  4SC  X  09-L'O  W.*,  escort— about  2  miles  ahead  of 
wiiYov.  reported  sighting  discolored  water  (brownish). 

At  5.-V)  p  m.,  while  (onyngham  was  alongside  starboard  side  of  Drama  passing  her 
cognition  signals,  a  torpedo  crossing  ('tan  Lindsay's  bow.  struck  II.  M.  S.  Drama  in 

>  >n  *ide.  about  No.  :i  hold.  A  distinct  report  was  heard,  followed  immediately  by 
loud  of  sunoke  arising  from  Drama  forward  of  her  bridge.  Drama  listed  to  port  and 
>ej.*an  to  *ink  by  the  bow.  ( 'onyngham  bv  radio  ordered  convoy  to  disperse.  Conynq- 
W/i  sounded  general  quarters  and  went  full  speed  ahead  and  crossed  Drama' a  bow  by 
Hrisj  full  left  rudder,  then  proceeded  to  make  circle  between  VA  and  VK  columns. 
U'h»-n  circling  a  wake  was  sighted  on  starboard  quarter.  A  periscope  about  I  foot 
trnorgod  visible  for  few  seconds  only  was  seen  in  this  wake.  A  short  time  afterwards  a 
f^rif-opc  was  sighted  sharp  on  our  starboard  bow.  This  periscope  submerged  almost 
immediately,  but  wake  was  plainly  visible.  (  onyngham ,  then  a  few  yards  from  the 
|*-rwxipe.  headed  for  same  and  dropped  depth  charge  over  the  wake.  An  explosion 
nMiltefl  I  .arge  quantities  of  discolored  water  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  air  and  a  number 
ff  tow  and  officers  distinctly  made  out  a  quantity  of  wreckage,  one  piece  of  which 
mi^ht  have  been  the  wireless  mast  of  the  submarine,  when  ('onyngham  circled  near  the 
"pit  (,i  the  explosion. 

n'redit  by  Admiralty:  " Possibly  slightly  damaged." ) 
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I*.  S.  S.    Parker  "—Commander  \V.  Brown. 
|F.x;raci  from  War  diary  August  3,  1917  ) 

On  patrol  area.    At  2.12  took  over  escort.   Steamship  Hnbein  and  steam-hip  *'■>•■ 
Course  of  convoy  106°  true,  speed  104  knots.    At  8.25  a.  m.,  turne<l  owr  •  <»n\ 
t".  S.  S.  Fanniny  and  Verlcius  and  returned  to  patrol  area.    At  12.30  received  up; :  \ 
mate  location  of  submarine  in  latitude  52.30  X.,  longitude  15.10  W.  WV-rr 
speed,  20  knot.**,  and  set  course  for  this  position.    At  2.  having  passed  through  \>-v:  i 
began  making  1 0-mile  circles?  with  the  idea  of  locating  submarine  reined .    \'  .  i 
sighted  steamer  bearing  300^,  distance  about  10  mih*.    At  the  name  time  rn  :  > 
S.  <).  S.  from  Xcuby  Hall  in  that  position.    Went  full  speed,  25  knots,  and  on  appr 
ing  steamer  noiiced  she  had  a  list  to  port.    Fired  two  shots  at  extreme  raiJir»\  '..  \ 
yard*,  just  clear  of  port  side  of  steamer.    On  arriving  at  steamer,  found  it  to  -t, 
ship  Stithy  J/frfl  and  that  the  submarine  had  gone  down  6  miles  XXW.  w  r.,  i 
Xruby  1 fall' s  then  |n»sition.    Went  to  this  position  and  steered  circles  for  half  an  u 
sighting  nothing;  returned  to  escort  steamer.    At  4.10  turned  Xcwhy  Hall  hy,-| 
U.  S.  ,S.  Burrows   and  returne<l  to  look  for  submarine.    At  4.35  sighted  stc*^ 
practically  in  position  where  submarine  was  reported.    This  turned  out  to  /-  i 
steamship  Rio  Vtrde.    Took  tho  Rio  Verde  under  escort,  course  10t>°  true. 
8 J  knots. 

At  6.50  p.  m.,  sighted  submarine  l>earing  north  true,  ('hanged  course  immcfii 
to  north  true,  and  when  about  8,000  yards  from  submarine  it  submerged.  Conuu.-. 
course,  and  on  reaching  position  noticed  a  very  clearly  detined  oil  slick  tending  r^n 
true.  Got  in  the  middle  of  this  and  followed  it  down.  Could  see  the  end  "i  (h-  > 
slick  clearly  defined  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  moving  in  the  same  dire*  ti<T<  jjj 
narrowing.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  slick  saw  submarine  underneath  the  f^i  ■■ 
the  bridge.  Dropped  two  depth  charges  on  the  submarine  and  from  all  evident  j 
was  very  probably  sunk.  There  was  practically  simultaneous  explosion  of  the  >!• : ! 
charges  followed  by  another  explosion.  There  was  discovered  on  the  surface  »i  1 
water  air  bubbles,  oil  bubbles,  and  a  heavy  scum  of  oil  and  particles  of  what  app?-r-: 
to  be  cork.  Remained  in  vicinity  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Sea  was  smooth.  win 
light  airs,  depth  of  water  about  1,200  fathoms.  At  8.40  set  course  122°  true,  sp*-:  j 
knots.  At  1 1.215  set  course  for  Bull  Rock,  107°  true,  speed  20  knots.  Returnir:  i 
Berehaven  in  accordance  with  schedule. 

(Credit  given  by  Admiralty:   •Probably  seriouf-ly  damaged.") 


I  .  S.  K.  "l'ORTKn." 

At  8.4(i  p.  m.,  April.  1918,  in  latitude  49.07  X..  longitude  5.53  W.,  while  this 
was  in  |x)«ition  as  right  flank  ship  on  sounding  line  in  company  with  Duncan,  ('■!-■ 
minys,  Cnnynyhnm ,  Stt-rretl,  and  Burrows,  the  foretoo  lookout  reported  a  p^ri- ^  :h 
of  a  submarine  about  1,000  yards  on  starboard  bow  heading  in  a  southeasterly  «lir<- 
tion.    Course  of  this  vessel  329°  true,  wind     sea  smooth. 

We  hail,  about  15  minutes  before,  passed  cl»>se  ahead  of  a  convoy  composed  of  *  v  - 
large  merchant  vessels  escorted  by  several  British  destroyers,  one  of  which  was  tuwus 
a  kite  balloon.  The  submarine  was  heading  for  a  favorable  position  to  make  an  atu  ii 
and  was  going  at  a  speed  estimated  to  be  9  to  1 1  knots.  Convoy  at  this  time  wx-  dis- 
tant about  3  miles,  bearing  90°  true  and  steering  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

The  officer  of  the  deck  turned  toward  the  periscope  at  full  speed  and,  with 
assistance  of  the  lookout,  steered  the  ship  toward  the  submarine.  In  the  ineanwK.l/ 
the  commanding  officer  arrived  on  the  bridge  and  continued  the  maneuver  comment 
by  the  officer  of  the  deck.  The  commanding  officer  steadied  the  ship  on  a  omiM 
directly  astern  of  the  submarine, which  was  still  showing  its  peris<  o|>e,  and  we  rajml;; 
overhauled  it.  On  arrival  at  a  position  about  30  yards  from  the  bow,  the  peri-^^' 
disappeared.  Continued  on  course,  and  on  arrival  of  stern  at  position  about  20  u'o 
ahead  of  j)oint  where  persicope  was  last  seen,  launc  hed  two  dej>th  charge?  fn:n 
hydraulic  release  and  two  from  the  Thornycroft  throwers;  immediately  afteraari* 
put  rudder  20°  right  and  continued  pattern  in  accordance  with  diagram.  Laun*  h- ■•: 
altogether  2:t  depth  charges,  all  of  when  functioned  properly  with  the  exception  <>i 
seventh  and  two  or  three  subsequent  ones. 

Returned  to  the  spot,  but  as  darkness  had  set  in  was  unable  to  see  any  result.  %; 
remained  in  vicinity  until  8.30  a.  in.,  April  29,  1918.  At  daylight  a  large  numUr 
dead  fish  were  seen  with  a  great  deal  of  small  driftwood  and  a  considerable  quanr 
of  oil.  Owing  to  fresh  northeasterly  breeze  it  was  difficult  to  note  the  nat  ure  of  t lio « n I 
A  small  shallow  box  of  2  inch  pine,  about  1}  feet  square,  and  painted  slate  eoW.  »> 
picked  up. 
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ho  commanding  officer  desires  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  force  commander 
ufniowi  to  the  action  of  the  following  officers  and  men: 

.  Meotish,  seaman,  United  States  Navy,  for  his  exceptional  alertness  as  lookout 
itrhting  a  periscope  under  adverse  conditions  of  light  and  for  efficiency  in  conning 
-hip  toward  the  pori^ope. 

.unit.  R.  B.  Twining,  I  nited  States  Navy,  for  his  prompt  action  in  heading  for 
•marine.  Lieut.  O.  0.  Badger,  United  States  Navy,  for  his  coolness  and  good 
trment  in  directing  the  launching  of  the  depth  charges. 

I.  Fritohett,  chief  gunner's  mate,  United  States  Navy,  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
irh  ho  responded  to  the  directions  for  dropping  the  depth  charges. 
V  O.  Frank,  chief  machinist's  mate.  United  States  Navy,  for  the  prompt  manner 
which  the  engine  room  answered  the  emergency  call. 

1.  Henkle,  water  tender,  United  States  Navy,  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the 
t  room  answered  the  emergency  call. 

W.  H.  I. EE. 

fredit  given  by  Admiralty:  "Probably  seriously  damaged.'*) 


U.  S.  S.  "Stewart,"  April  24,  1918. 

om  .  Commanding  officer. 

■  :  Commander,  United  States  naval  forces  in  France.    (Via  chief  of  escort,  group 

■■«'"» 

ihjoct :  Attack  on  submarine. 

1 .  At  1 1 .50  a.  m.  (summer  time)  on  April  23, 1918,  when  off  Penmarch  escorting  the 
nth  bound  convoy,  Brest-Qui  heron,  two  hydra  vions  were  seen  to  be  dropping  bom  be 
out  2  miles  to  seaward  of  our  position.  Stewart  immediately  proceeded  toward 
em  at  full  speed  and  a  French  destroyer  was  seen  coming  from  tne  northward  and 
•ading  for  the  same  spot. 

2.  Due  hydravion  came  directly  toward  Stewart,  dropped  a  bipu  and  the  observer 
ive  the  direction  of  the  submarine  by  pointing.  A  clear  and  distinct  wake  was  then 
eked  up,  and  at  the  end  of  this  wake  an  object  could  be  seen  just  breaking  the  surface, 
"e  ran  down  this  wake,  heading  directly  for  the  disturbance  in  the  water.  The  wake 
J  to  seaward,  but  the  broaching  object  turned  off  to  the  right  and  just  before  Stewart 
•ached  the  spot  was  at  right  angles  to  the  original  wake.  One  of  the  hydra  vions 
ropped  a  smoke  bomb  verv  close  to  this  spot. 

Sea  was  smooth  with  a  light  swell  and  conditions  perfect  for  tracking  a  submarine. 
u*t  before  Stewart  reached  the  spot,  the  broaching  ceased,  but,  silhouetted  in  a  swell, 
saw  a  large,  dark  object  in  the  water  underneath  the  disturbed  surface. 
A  The  French  destroyer,  approaching  at  right  angles,  crossed  the  submarine  wake 
i?t  ahead  of  Stewart,  forcing  me  to  sheer  off  to  starboard  slightly,  but  he  did  not  drop 
ny  <1epth  charges;  possibly  he  was  attempting  to  ram.<  Stnrart  passed  within  50  feet 
f  the  dark  object  and  disturbed  water,  dropping  two  charges  in  close  succession, 
"be  water  brought  up  by  both  these  bombs  was  very  dark  and  heavy  oil  spread  on 
lie  surface  from  this  spot.  Three  other  bombs  were  dropped  which  brought  up  clear 
vater:  one  on  the  approach  and  two  while  circling  after  passing  submarine.  One  of 
hese  was  slow  in  detonating. 

5.  These  bombs  were  dropped  so  close  to  the  submarine,  one  on  each  side  and  within 
>0  feet  of  it  and  the  force  of  explosion  was  so  great  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
mhmarine  could  have  survived.  Depth  setting  was  80  feet,  depth  of  water  about  40 
:at  horns.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  columns  of  water  which  brought  up  oil  were 
note  spread  out  and  not  so  high  as  the  columns  of  clear  water.  For  a  time  after  the 
unlonon  the  water  in  the  vicinity  was  streaked  with  a  thick  reddish  substance  the 
nature  of  which  could  not  be  determined.  The  oil  was  unmistakable  and  spread  over 
i  large  area.  The  submarine  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  50  feet  under  the 
surface  when  the  charges  exploded  as  he  was  very  close  to  the  surface  when  we  were 
within  150  yards  of  him,  making  about  21  knots* 

ti.  Stewart  remained  near  the  spot  until  1  p.  m..  then  proceeded  at  full  speed  to 
rejoin  convoy  in  accordance  with  orders  from  chief  escort.  A  t  this  time  several  French 
patrols  had  arrived  and  were  patrolling  in  the  vicinity.  Oil  was  still  coining  to  the 
surface,  hut  in  no  definite  bubbles.  An  anchor  buoy  was  dropped  in  latitude  47°  50' 
u«rth,  longitude  4°  32'  west,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  dragging,  the  submarine  can 
U-  located  and  its  destruction  definitely  proved. 

7.  This  actum  is  considered  an  excellent  example  of  the  efficiency  and  coordination 
that  can  he  obtained  when  avions  and  destroyers  are  working  together.  The  work 
vi  the  avion  in  directing  the  Stewart  was  so  perfect  that  not  a  second  was  lost  in  reach- 
ing the  submarine's  exact  position. 

H.  8.  Haislip. 
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[Fir*t  indorsement.] 

U.  S.  S.  44  Wandfred,"  April  2 

From:  Chief  of  escort,  group  C. 

To:  Commander  United  States  naval  forces  in  France. 

Via:  District  commander  United  States  naval  forces  in  France. 

1.  Forwarded. 

2.  The  quick  realization  of  the  situation  and  prompt  action  of  the  Stewar 
her  to  meet  the  submarine  before  he  had  submerged  sufficiently  to  lose  trac 
This  prompt  action  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  good  results  obtained ,  i 
our  convoy  of  17  ships  from  most  certain  attack. 

P.  S.  \ 

tTbird  Indorsement.] 

April  21 

From:  Commander  United  States  naval  forces  in  France. 
To:  Force  commander. 

Subject:  U.  S.  S.  Stewart:  Action  against 'German  submarine. 
Reference:  My  cable  No.  2027  of  April  28. 

1.  Forwarded.    This  was  previously  reported  in  reference. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  avions  and  of  the  Stewart  pre^ 
attack  on  the  convoy  by  this  submarine.  It  is  also  considered  probable  that 
marine  was  destroyed  by  the  Stewart,  although  there  is  no  conclusive  eviden 

H.  B.  V 

(Credit  given  by  Admiralty:  "  Probably  seriously  damaged.") 


U.  S.  S.  "Warrington,"  July  t 

From:  Commanding  officer. 

To:  Commander  in  chief,  coast  of  Ireland  station. 
Subject:  Report  of  operations,  July  13,  1917. 

1.  At  1.18  p.  m.,  July  13,  1917,  while  in  position  latitude  51:20  north,  1 
8:52  west,  on  course  118s  true,  speed  15  knots,  sighted  submarine  on  surfac 
beam  about  4  miles  distant;  conning  tower  was  plainly  visible,  and  when  on 
of  a  wave  the  bow  would  show  well  out  of  water. 

2.  Turned  and  headed'full  speed  for  submarine,  and  when  about  24  mile 
she  submerged.  On  arrival  at  estimated  position  of  submarine  found  an  e 
shaped  oil  slick  about  150  yards,  with  a  narrow  oil  slick  leading  off  to  soi 
This  small  slick  seemed  to  be  in  process  of  formation  and  seemed  to  indicate  sc 
underway  beneath  the  surface.    Also  bubbles  were  visible. 

Dropped  a  depth  charge  at  end  of  slick.    Charge  exploded  and  the  water 
colored  over  an  area  of  about  50  yards  square.    Also  oil  seemed  to  appear 
surface. 

Searched  area  within  7-mile  radius  for  about  two  hours.    Nothing  more  i 
When  submarine  was  first  sighted  sea  was  smooth  and  weather  slightly  hazy, 
visibility  about  six  miles.    Within  one-half  hour  the  haze  had  disappeared 
bility  conditions  were  extremely  good. 

3.  At  9.03  while  in  position  lat.  51.29  N ;  long.  8. 15  N. ,  course  58  true,  speed 
sighted  a  verv  large  oil  slick  about  U  miles  long  and  100  yards  wide.  Inv 
this  slick  and  when  about  50  yards  from  windward  of  slick  ^  where  oil  was 
and  seemed  to  originate)  the  ship  struck  a  submerged  object.  This  was  not  ft 
bridge,  but  all  the  men  in  the  after  living  compartments  were  awakened  an 
on  deck.  They  reported  that  the  blow  was  very  pronounced  and  felt  as  th< 
after  end  of  the  ship  were  being  lifted.  Immediately  turned  and  ran  over 
again  and  dropped  a  depth  charge.  This  charge  did  not  explode.  Made 
circle  and  dropped  a  charge  over  the  origin  of  the  oil.  This  time  the  charge  e 
On  returning  to  the  spot  found  that  oil  was  spread  over  the  surface,  for  about  li 
square  and  there  was  a  very  strong  odor  of  fuel  oil.  Searched  the  neighbor 
about  one-half  hour  (until  it  was  ouite  dark)  but  did  not  discover  anything. 

Weather  conditions— sea  smooth;  light  breeze  from  southwest,  clear. 

I.  F.  D< 

(Credit  given  by  Admiralty:  "Possibly  slightly  damaged.  ') 

U.  S.  S.  "Benham^"  July  30, 

En  route  to  Queenstown,  Ireland. 

At  7.10  a.  ra.  sighted  wake  of  periscope  of  enemy  submarine  three  points  fo 
port  beam,  distant  1 ,500  yards.    Went  to  general  quarters  and  turned  toward  su 
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11  speed.  Opened  fire  from  forecastle  gun  at  7.11.  Passed  over  wake  and  let 
•)>th  charge,  then  turned  with  full  right  rudder  and  let  go  second  depth  charge, 
narine  changed  course  to  southeast.    Turned  with  full  right  rudder,  ran  down 

•  ami  let  go  third  depth  charge.    Turned  with  full  left  rudder,  opened  with  port 

Ran  down  wake.    Ceased  gunfire.    Let  go  fourth  depth  charge  directly 
submarine  at  7.32.    Turned  with  full  right  rudder.    No  evidence  of  wake  or 
>jk».     Hubbies  were  seen  rising,  and  large  oil  slick.    At  7.45  resumed  course  and 
Secured  from  general  quarters  at  7.55.    Ammunition  expended,  26  rounds 
\\  and  four  depth  charges.    Position  of  action,  latitude  49°  32''  north,  longitude 
\'  west. 

September  6.  1917. 

n    Force  commanded. 

<  ommanding  officer.  U.  S.  S.  Benham  via  commanding  officer,  U.  S.  S.  .Ifelnlle. 
ject :  Admiralty's  commendation  of  action  between  U.  S.  S.  Benham  and  enemy 
submarine  on  September  30.  1917. 

•  ►•Mires:  f  1  <  Original  of  Admiralty's  letter  of  August  21,  1917,  in  part. 

The  force  commander  transmits  with  pleasure  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
v  S.  Benham,  the  original  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from  the  admiralty  concerning 
t*ni^ageiiient  ln-tween  the  Benham  and  an  enemy  submarine  on  July  30. 

In  publishing  this  letter  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Benham,  please  express 
hem  my  admiration  and  gratification  for  this  example  of  the  excellent  organiza- 
i  and  spirit  existing  on  board. 

Wm.  S.  Sims. 
August  21, 1917. 

>f.ak  Admiral  Sims:  The  Admiralty  has  received  a  report  of  an  engagement 
ween  the  U.  S.  S.  Benham  and  an  enemy  submarine  on  July  30,  1917,  and  desire 
to  express  to  you  their  lordship's  admiration  of  the  decision  and  ability  shown 
the  commanding  officer  and  crew  of  the  Benham. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  A.  R.  Murry. 

Credit  by  Admiralty:  "Probably  seriously  damaged."). 

U.  S.  S.  Patterson,  Beale,  Burrows,  Allen. 

■  Report  of  commanding  officer,  U.  S.  S.  Allen.) 

At  4.08  p.  m.,  May  19,  1918,  while  the  U.  S.  S.  Allen  was  in  latitude  52°  46',  longi- 
de  5°  W  west  on  patrol  duty,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  the  following  radio  was  received 
>m  U.S.  S.  Patterson: 

Dirigible  Z~61  reported  periscope  sighted  beneath  surface.  She  dropped  one 
•pth  charge.  U.  S.  S.  Patterson  dropped  pattern  on  10  depth  charges  latitude 
!"  47'  north,  longitude  50°  04'  west.    No  apparent  results." 

A  dirigible  being  in  sight  it  assured  this  was  the  one,  and  in  accordance  with  doc- 

ine.  immediately  headed  for  position  at  full  speed. 
At  4.21  p.  m.,  received  following  radio  from  U.  S.  S.  Patterson: 
•Believe  submarine  in  damaged  condition.    Only  have  two  depth  charges.  Re- 

ue^t  your  cooperation.    Ten  miles  west  of  Bardsey.'' 

Immediately  sent  radio  'Make  some.  Am  coming."  Within  a  very  few  minutes 
lade  out  U.  S.  S.  Patterson's  smoke  and  altered  course  slightly  and  closed  rapidly. 

Upon  arriving  on  scene  found  U.  S.  S.  Patterson,  II.  M.  S.  P-0J,  and  two  dirigibles. 
u?t  as  we  arrived  H.  M.  S.  P-i\>  dropped  a  number  of  depth  charges  on  a  large  oil 

lick. 

Signal  was  received  from  the  Patterson  that  the  oil  slick  seemed  to  be  moving  210° 
aagnetic.  Found  large  oil  slick  over  a  mile  in  length  gradually  carrying  toward 
10  magnetic.  Proceeded  through  slick  and  upon  reaching  the  end  of  it  dropped 
tve  depth  charges  at  intervals  of  10  seconds.  Put  rudder  20  degrees  right  after  the 
econd  charcre.  No  more  depth  charges  were  dropped  after  swinging  right,  as  there 
eemed  to  be  no  indication  or  probability  of  the  submarine  turning;  it  appeared 
klmoet  certain  that  the  charges  must  have  exploded  in  close  vicinity  of  any  sub- 
marine that  might  be  beneath  the  surface.  All  depth  charges  were  at  105  feet,  depth 
A  water  40  fathoms.  The  ship  was  immediately  swung  through  350  degrees  and  again 
:ame  down  the  oil  slick,  dropping  five  more  depth  charges  set  at  150  feet  at  intervals 
af  10  seconds.  Put  rudder  20  degrees  left  after  dropping  the  third  charge.  Again 
circled  and  came  back  bIowIv  over  the  area  covered  the  depth  charges;  saw  consider- 
able oil  and  large  oil  bubbles  and  smaller  air  bubbles  continually  rising  to  the  surface. 
One  of  the  dirigibles  at  this  moment  swooped  to  the  surface  of  the  water  near  point 
where  the  depth  charges  had  just  been  exploded  and  signalled  that  bubbles  were 
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rising.    Barked  clear,  first  dropping  marker  buoy  on  spot  where  bubbl 
to  he  thickest.    Went  full  speed  and  approaching  marker  buoy;  allowing  f 
of  tide,  dropped  four  depth  charges  at  intervals  of  about  seven  seconds 
patch  where  nubbles  appeared  to  be  thickest. 

On  looking  back  as  depth  charges  exploded,  after  second  charge  a  wl 
about  12  inrhes  round  appeared  on  the  surface  protruding  several  inch ce. 
circled  and  brought  to  vicinity  of  this  object  and  stopped.  The  object  a 
be  a  canvas  muzzle  bag  and  painted  white  and  was  fresh  and  clean,  abom 
in  diameter,  20  inches  long,  with  two  wrappings  of  marline  and  appeared  to  \ 
thick  oil  Immediately  alongside  of  this  was  a  small  piece  of  wood  pain 
In  attempting  to  pick  up  this  white  object  with  a  boat  hook  it  capsized  and 
piece  of  wood  and  considerable  oi!  came  out  of  it,  but  the  canvas  sunk. 

Cieces  of  wood  were  picked  up.  From  all  indications  the  white  canvaB  it| 
e  a  muzzle  bag.  I^arge  number  of  oil  bubbles  were  arising.  The  wherry  \v 
and  samples  of  the  oil  obtained.  The  wherry  pulled  around  through  co 
of  the  oil  and  the  oil  slick  and  reported  bubbles  arising  more  thickly  in  the 
hundred  yards  farther  on.  The  wherry  was  accordingly  hoisted  in  and  th 
charges  were  dropped  ir  the  center  of  this  other  spot.  In  the  meantime 
Burrows,  II.  M.  S.  Griffin,  Zephyr,  Kestrel,  and  an  unknown  yacht  and  tr 
arrived.  U.  S.  S.  Allen  had  but  two  depth  charges  remaining,  and  the  Hi 
signaled  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Allen  and  drop  10  charges  after  we  ha< 
three  before  mentioned.    This  was  done. 

In  the  meantime  the  Beale  had  also  located  a  spot  where  considerable  oi 
appeared  to  be  rising  and  so  bombed  this  spot.  P-62  and  one  of  H.  M.  S.  t 
had  in  the  meantime  bombed  other  spots  which  were  located  by  oil  bubbl. 
Area  covered  by  the  oil  slicks  was  by  this  time  quite  large.  The  Allen  stear 
slowly  through  the  other  oil  patch  trying  to  locate  any  spot  which  would  pi 
indications  of  the  presence  of  a  submarine.  It  was  now  getting  towards  & 
ceived  orders  from  II.  M.  S.  Patrol  to  take  charge,  and  accordingly  issued 
the  various  ships  present  to  cover  different  sectors  during  the  night,  All 
meantime  marking  the  spot  by  an  anchored  lighted  calcium  buoy. 

It  if*  considered  that  the  submarine  located  by  the  dirigible  Z-51  and 
by  the  Patterson  was  as  a  result  of  the  Patterson's  and  the  combined  atta 
various  British  and  United  States  vessels  most  probably  entirely  destroyed  or 
damaged. 

It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  operations  due  to  the  area  co\ 
the  number  of  vessels  taking  part. 

It  was  a  good  example  of  cooperation  of  not  only  between  surface  craft .  but 
surface  craft  and  air  craft.    (Credit  given  by  Admiralty:  '  Possibly  slightly  da 


U.  S.  S.  Wakiva,  Xonia,  and  Kanawha. 

United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters,  patrol  squadron 
French  coast. 

U.  S.  S.  "Panther."  Flagship,  Base 

Deeember  V 

From:  Commander  patrol  force. 
To:  Force  commander. 

Subject:  Submarine,  destruction  of.  bv  vessels  of  patrol  force  escorting  J 
Medina,  latitude  47°  23'  north,  longitude  03°  39'  west,  November  28.  1 

1.  There  are  forwarded  herewith  reports  from  the  commanding  officers  of  th 
Kanawha,  U.  S.  S.  Soma,  and  U.  S.  S.  Wakiva  relative  to  an  action  with  at 
submarine  on  the  evening  of  November  28,  1917. 

2.  A  thorough  inquirv  has  been  made  into  the  circumstances  attending  th 
which  together  with  the  reports  of  commanding  officers  attached  has  coiivii 

(a\  That  an  enemv  submarine  was  destroved  by  the  Wakiva. 

(h)  That  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  two  submarines  were  pros 
that  one  of  them  escaped,  and  at  3.48  a.  m.  the  following  morning  and  t< 
the  S.  S.  Term  in  latitude  47°  35'  north  and  longitude  03°  UY  west. 

fc>  That  the  same  submarine  or  one  of  these  submarines  at  5.50  p.  m.  N 
28  had  torj>edoed  and  sunk  the  steamer  Jean  Cotiseil  in  latitude  47°  27'  nort 
tilde  03°  58'  west. 

3.  The  escort  and  convoy  sailed  from  Quiberon  the  afternoon  of  Novel 
l!H7,  the  time  of  sailing,  formation  and  zigzag  in  accordance  with  doctrir 
Kanawha,  commanding  officer  of  the  escort  lead  ahead  of  the  interval  bet  we 
ami  Medina;  Soma  on  right  tlank,  Wakiva  left  flank. 
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■Vt  <>.•_?()  p  m.  the  lookout  on  the  Katuiwha  reported  a  periscope  on  the  port  beam 
Korwnha  very  close  aboard  and  heading  towards  the  Medina.  The  Kanawha 
«*  the  neressarv  signals,  went  full  speed,  turned  with  left  rudder  in  the  direction 
submarine  had  been  proceeding.  The  submarine  submerged  and  search  by 
hree  vetwLo  of  escort  failed  to  relocate  him.  The  Kanawha  made  signal  to  reform 
*••>*'-  and  proceed  with  convov.  leaving  Noma  and  W'akiva  to  coutinue  to  search. 
i.40  A'o/tj/j  and  W'akiva  were  directed  to  rejoin  the  convov. 

The  courses  of  Xoma  and  Wakiva  ui  verged  due  to  their  having  positions  about 
<>  yardf  apart  in  the  convoy  formation  and  at  (5.50  p.  ra.  the  Soma  sighted  a  peri- 
«>n  her  starboard  beam  apparently  standing  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
a  v  from  ronvovi. 

The  \~nnm  made  signal  and  swung  with  right  rudder  at  the  same  time  letting 
lepth  charges,  but  it  is  believed  without  injuring  the  submarine.  The  Wakira 
rtn  with  riirht  rudder  until  she  was  on  leading  awav  from  convov. 

Vt  7  0\|  p.  m.  the  W'akiva  sighted  a  periscope  on  the  port  bow  at  a  distance  esti- 
■►-1  t  »  be  within  100  yards.  The  submarine  drew  rapidly  aft  and  was  apparently 
idintr  towards  the  convoy.  It  then  appeared  to  swing  no  as  to  bring  a  bow  tube 
►ear  on  the  W'akiva  which*  turned  with  left  rudder  which  resulted  in  the  submarine 
*"U»et  the  W'akiva' s  wake.  The  W'akiva  fired  three  shots  from  its  port  aftergun, 
I  the  third  one  detonated,  apparently-  striking  the  periscope,  which  disappeared. 

1%'tU'ira  also  let  go  two  depth  charges,  one  British  type  I>  and  one  French,  both 
a'hich  functioned. 

The  W'akiva  then  swung  with  hard  right  rudder  and  passed  near  this  spot.  As 
■  approached,  what  appeared  to  be  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine  emerged 
1  the  starboard  forward  gun  fired  twice  the  second  shot  detonating.  The  conning 
rer  auk.  and  a?  the  Wakira  passed  over  the  spot,  a  large  number  of  air  bubbles 
re  seen  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which  there  was  a  large  quantity 
wreckage  which  the  W'akiva  did  not  obtain.  As  she  passed  over,  two  S perry  and 
French  depth  charge?  were  let  go,  all  of  which  functioned. 

The  W'ahva  again  turned  and  passed  near  the  spot  and  her  commanding  officer 
mght  lie  saw  the  shapes  of  three  men  clinging  to  a  piece  of  wreckage  and  hailed 
*m,  but  received  no  response.  On  passing  near  the  place  a  fourth  time  they  had 
<ay»peared. 

1»>   In  the  meantime  the  Xoma  had  continued  search  and  at  7.12  p.  m.  sighted  a 
rise  ope  on  her  starboard  bow;  turned  toward  it  and,  on  passing  over  the  place  it 
d  been  seen,  let  go  depth  charges,  but  no  evidence  was  obtained  as  to  the  effect 
the  submarine  except  some  oil. 

It.  Following  this  action  both  vessels  rejoined  the  convoy,  which  proceeded  with- 
it  further  incident. 

VJ  The  commander  patrol  force  bases  his  belief  that  there  were  two  submarines 
i  the  tact  that  the  submarine  sighted  by  the  Xoma  at  0.50  p.  m.  was  apparently 
ending  away  from  the  convoy  while  the  one  sighted  by  the  W'akiva  12  minutes 
ter  was  somewhat  to  the  south  and  standing  toward  the  convoy;  that  the  Xoma 
ports  sighting  a  periscope  at  7.20  p.  m.,  or  about  18  minutes  after  it  is  believed  a 
lbmarine  was  destroyed  by  the  W'akiva,  and  on>  the  fact  that  a  submarine  was  oper- 
:ing  about  25  miles  to  the  eastward  off  Quiberon  Bay.    Furthermore,  about  8.45 

ui.  < after  the  action*  the  radio  operator  on  the  Xoma  heard  a  vessel  sending  in 
►••rman  code  with  low  power  and  apparently  very  close.  This  vessel  called  three 
inie«  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his  call  sent  the  same  message  each  time. 

1M.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  prompt  action  of  all  vessels  of  the  escort 
aved  the  convoy,  and  while  there  is  no  material  evidence  to  that  effect,  the  com- 
lander  patrol  force*  is  stronglv  of  the  belief  that  a  submarine  was  destroved  bv  the 
Vakiva. 

14.  Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  report  of  the  commanding  officer  upon  the  ex- 
vlletit  manner  in  which  the  master  of  the  Koln  acted  in  the  emergency. 
I  V  Moonlight,  but  sky  overcast,  with  smooth  sea  during  action. 

REPORT  PROM  COMMANDER  OF  U.  S.  S.  "  WAKIVA." 

November  28,  1917. 

At  6.50  p.  m.,  an  alarm  was  given  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Xoma  followed  immediately  by 
i  depth  charge.  The  W'akiva  turned  to  the  right  and  headed  toward  the  Xoma  at 
nil  *peed,  the  crew  being  at  quarters.  At  7.02  p.  m.,  while  about  1J  miles  from  the 
V'Wifl.  a  |>eriscopc  was  sighted  on  the  port  bow,  100  yards  distant.  The  submarine 
vas  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ship,  evidently  intending  to  use  a 
vw  tube,  if  possible.  The  W'akiva  was  put  hard  left  to  avoid  this  maneuver  and  the 
submarine  headed  toward  the  W'akiva's  wake.    Fire  was  immediately  opened  with 
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No.  4  gun,  and  the  third  shell  struek  the  periscope  and  was  detonated,  prolmbly  r .  i 
ing  off  the  end  of  the  periscope,  for  it  was  no  longer  seen.    Before  this  shot  wit).  \ 
gun,  it  was  seen  that  the  periscope  was  heading  to  pass  astern  of  the  Wakita 

Accordingly  two  depth  charges  were  dropped  over  the  quarter  at  7.04  p.  n  .  i 
being  an  English  depth  charge  and  the  other  a  French  depth  charge.  Both  .;-•! 
charges  functioned,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  exploded  at  about  70  feet,  -j 
a  great  commotion  in  the  water,  and  evidently  badly  damaging  the  submarine.  | 
was  seen  to  break  water  at  a  point  directlv  over  where  the  charges  were  fip'r^n 
The  Wakiva  was  immediately  put  hard  right,  and  passed  again  over  the  sam<  -t  i 
above  which  some  wreckage,  considerable  oil,  and  air  was  seen.  On  passing q 
spot  the  second  time  two  Sperry  depth  charges  and  one  French  depth  rharv  *\ 
dropped  at  about  7.19  p.  m.  All  these  charges  functioned  and  the  oil,  air.  and  wrr-< 
continued  to  come  to  the  surface. 

At  this  time  No.  1  gun  opened  fire  on  the  wreckage  and  fired  two  slmt*, 
which  were  hits,  one  ot  which  exploded. 

The  Wakiva  was  again  put  ham  right,  and  passed  the  wreckage  on  the  port 
It  was  thought  that  there  were  three  men  clinging  to  the  wreckage,  but  whrr.  i 
Wakiva  turned  for  the  fourth  time  and  approached  the  wreckage,  they  had  disappo'H 

At  7.35  p.  m.  the  Wakiva  headed  for  its  position  with  the  convoy,  which  had  r, 
ceeded  escorted  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Kanawha,  and  rejoined  the  convoy  at  8.45  p  m 

This  engagement  took  place  in  latitude  47°  23'  north,  longitude  03°  39'  weft 

During  the  engagement  an  alio  message  was  sent  to  the  commander  United  >u  h 
naval  forces  at  Brest,  France,  giving  location  of  this  submarine. 

While  the  Wakiva  was  engaged  with  this  submarine  the  Noma,  about  14  mile* 
tance,  was  dropping  depth  charges  on  another  submarine,  and  the  conclusion  r*^  r- 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  were  two  hostile  submarines  waiting  south  of  the  II  -  |i 
Groix  intending  to  attack  the  convoy.  The  first  of  these  was  sighted  by  the  V  >  < 
Kanawha  and  driven  away,  probably  submerging  and  waiting  until  the  search  ,| 
been  given  up.  The  submarine  sighted  by  the  U.  8.  S.  Noma  and  pursued  r.< 
probably  either  the  one  sighted  by  the  Kanawha  or  the  mate  of  that  submarine  \\ 
conditions  point  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  submarines  in  this  vrb  t 
for  while  the  engagement  was  going  on  between  the  Wakiva  and  the  submarine  •  h 
Noma  was  having  a  similar  engagement  about  1A  t/>  2  miles  distance  in  a  nonh-ri 
direction  toward  the  He  De  (iroix. 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  in  any  material  evidence  to  aid  in  the  pr-.-i  I 
the  sinking  of  this  sunmarine  by  the  I7.  S.  S.  Wakiva,  it  is  believed  that  this  subitum 
was  sunk  and  that  all  on  board  were  lost. 

During  the  night  in  question  there  was  a  moon  partially  obscured  by  cloud?.  r.;j 
the  periscope  was  distinctly  seen  by  nearly  all  officers  and  gun  crews,  and  ah>r 
first  depth  charge  the  water  was  broken  immediately  over  the  place  where  the  r 
exploded  by  what  was  thought  to  be  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine  and  »  h.  j 
slowly  disappeared.    Over  this  spot  there  were  seen  great  quantities  of  oil. 
wreckage,  and  several  gevsers  of  air,  while  a  strong  odor  of  petroleum  and  nil 
very  evident.    It  was  believed  that  three  men  were  seen  clinging  to  the  wrerfo.v 
but  before  the  vessel  could  turn  and  again  approach  the  post  the  men  had  di*:-- 
pea  red . 

Throughout  the  entire  engagement  the  crew  worked  as  a  perfect  fightinj:  unr, 
They  showed  admirable  coolness  and  courage ^and  in  no  instance  was  any  nervitr^ 
or  inefficiency  manifested. 

The  armament  functioned  perfectly  in  every  respect.  There  were  no  mwor>, 
hangfires.  or  faulty  ammunition.  All  depth  charge?  functioned  perfectly  and  r.-,. 
dently  exploded  at  their  set  depths. 

(Credit  given  by  Admiralty:  "Probably  seriously  damaged.") 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  been  able  to  get  any  in- 
formation from  the  Gorman  records  that  shows  anything  positive!; 
in  regard  to  these  matters? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  is  a  publication  which  I  have,  a  rew 
of  in  a  magazine.  I  can  not  remember  the  name  of  the  officer  w!i 
wrote  it.  He  has  written  a  hook  about  it,  which  is  reviewed  in  tta 
magazine  which  I  have.  I  have  telegraphed  to  obtain  the  book 
which  I  hope  to  have.  T  have  been  unable  to  get  it  at  Brentan»»'> 
and  other  places  here.  In  this  book  ho  discusses  very  fully  V"" 
Tirpitz's  and  Von  Capello's  statements  and  opinions. 
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*ho  Pi i airman.  But  ho  does  not  go  specifically  into  it  in  his  book  ? 
■ecrctary  Daniels.  I  have  not  seen  it  as  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
not  sav. 

have  put  these  reports  in  the  record,  because  most  of  them  indi- 
te that  the  submarines  were  destroyed,  whereas  they  got  from  the 
tish  Admiralty  only  " possibly  damaged,"  or  something  like  that. 

PRISONERS  OR  WRECKAGE  NOT  ALWAYS  REQUIRED. 

tn  explaining  why  so  few  credits  were  given  for  known  sinkings, 
»st  of  these  credited  as  successful  being  listed  merely  as  "Probably 
rhtly  damaged,"  the  summary  compiled  by  Admiral  Sims's  head- 
artors  states  that  "  unless  prisonors  or  unmistakable  wreckage  was 
tuiiuxl  following  an  attack,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  defi- 
:o\y  determine  tne  results  of  tho  attack." 

That  prisoners  or  wrerkago  were  nyt  absolutely  required  before  a 
ssel  was  credited  with  sinking  a  submarine  is  shown  by  the  following 
ports,  taken  from  the  British  Admiralty  records,  of  cases  which 
*re  classed  as  known  sunk: 

Known:  I'  69;  July  12;  G0°  23'  north,  1°  32"  east.  (North  Sea  N.)  271. 
The  first  section  grand  fleet  kite  balloon  destroyers  were  spread  on  patrol  lines  15 
ile#:  apart .  At  0537  a  submarine  was  sighted  by  Patriot  on  the  surface  28  miles  east. 
itrint  shaped  course  for  same  at  25  knots  Submarine  dived  when  6  miles  off  at 
At  0705  submarine  came  to  surface  about  4  miles  off.  Patriot  opened  fire  and 
b  marine  dived.  Patriot  proceeded  to  spot  and  dropped  two  depth  charges  <;type  B). 
c  1 1.25  a.  m.  a  heavy  explosion  was  heard  and  shock  was  felt.  There  was  no  ship 
*urht. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Auzac  found  what  was  evidently  the  scene  of  the  explosion 
i  »X>°  25'  north,  1°  32'  east.  The  sea  was  covered  for  about  400  yards  with  thick.- 
-own  fuel  oil  in  a  turbulent  condition,  still  rising.  At  1620  oil  was  Btill  rising  and 
ad  spread  over  an  area  4  to  5  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide.  Twenty-four  hours  later  it 
r«>trned  for  a  mile  wide,  up  and  down  wind,  as  far  as  the  eye*  could  reach.  (M. 
*27Si. 

Known:  IB.  107;  50°  24'  north,  0°  24' west  (North  Sea.)  July  27.  244. 
At  2030,  while  on  hydrophone  patrol  in  neighborhood  of  convoys,  H.  M.  trawler 
oh  ia  sighted  submarine  about  500  yards  on  starboard  bow,  both  periscopes  and  outer 
ail  of  conning  tower  being  just  awash.  Trawler's  helm  was  put  hard  aport,  but 
ubmarine  dived  immediately,  leaving  a  large  swirl  on  surface.  A  strong  flood  tide 
>ae  running  and  Cahia  proceeded  about  100  yards  to  northward  of  swirl  and  dropped 
.  depth  charge.  A  combined  attack  with  depth  charges  by  trawlers  Cah  ia,  Com- 
nander  Nasmith  and  Warter  Priory,  and  H.  M.  T.  B.  D.  "Vanessa  then  followed. 
Submarine  was  heard  on  hydrophone  quite  loud  close  to  Cahia,  and  Vanessa  dropped 
lepth  charges  all  round  the  position,  after  which  nothing  more  was  heard. 

At  2215  Calvia  observed  a  patch  of  oil  and  bubbles  in  the  vicinity,  and  Vanessa 
hopped  a  depth  charge  to  north  and  east  of  it. 

At  0630  on  28th  what  appeared  to  be  a  headless  l)ody  was  observed  floating  by, 
partially  submerged.  Engines  were  put  full  astern,  but  the  body  must  have  got 
mixed  in  the  swirl  as  nothing  more  was  seen.    (M.  022637,  022393. ) ' 

Known.    V.  B.  90;  October  16.  57°  55'  north,  10°  27'  east.    (North  Sea.)  250. 

At  101.3  H.  M.  submarine  L  11  on  patrol,  steering  south,  sighted  what  looked  like 
the  ronning  tower  of  a  submarine  bearing  30°  on  the  starboard  bow.  The  light  was 
U-irinning  to  fail  and  course  of  submarine  could  not  be  made  out,  so  speed  was  increased 
tn  lull  till  1(522  to  close.  The  conning  tower  was  then  observed  on  same  bearing  about 
\  \  miles  distant,  and  submarine  was  seen  to  be  steering  straight  for  L  Vi,  who  therefore 
altered  course  to  southeast  and  proceeded  full  speed  to  open. 

When  next  oliserved  at  1628  enemy  was  on  port  quarters,  having  apparently  altered 
course  90a  to  sr  irboard.  so  L  12  turned  to  port  under  full  helm  ana  steadied  on  30°. 

At  1632  range  was  about  1,500  yards  ana  enemy's  speed  about  12  knots.  Light  was 
now  becoming  very  bad,  but  it  appeared  that  L  12  was  on  enemy's  beam,  so  four 
21-inch  bow  torpedoes  were  fired  in  pairs  with  10  seconds  interval  between,  one  torpedo 
<  /  raoh  pair  being  angled  to  3°,  deflection  20°.    One  minute  25  seconds  after  the  first 
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torpedoes  were  fired  a  loud  explosion  was  heard,  and  30  second*  later  no  mibrrns*^ 
was  visible  through  the  periscope. 

On  arriving  at  the  spot  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  radius  of  200  varda  was  ft 
with  oil  and  there  was  a  very  strong  smell  of  paraffin.    Several  smail  piece*  of  w 
age  were  olyserved  and  a  black  shape  resembling  a  human  body,  but  the*  rouL-*  i 
be  picked  up  and  were  eventually  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness.    (M.  024719. 

Known.    U.  84;  January  26;  51°  53'  30*'  north,  05'  44'  west.    (  Irish  Channel 
proach.)  19. 

At  0610  H.  M.  S.  P  62  was  on  patrol  between  the  Smalls  and  Tuskar  Lights 
steaming  northwest  at  12  knots  and  zigzagging.  A  dark  object  wa»  sighted  - 
port  bow,  distant  300  yards,  and  steering  in  an  opposite  direction.  Course  war  at  j 
altered  to  port,  and  object  was  seen  to  be  a  very  large  enemy  submarine  on  the  ?*u~* 
Submarine  endeavored  to  keep  clear  by  altering  course  to  starlward  and  then  end* 
ing  to  dive.  P  62  went  full  speed  ahead  and  rammed  the  enemy  at  right  angle-*  : 
abaft  the  conning  tower.  She  was  traveling  at  17  knots  at  the*  moment  of  inu;  j 
and  the  collision  brought  her  up  standing. 

Half  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine  was  visible,  and,  when  struck,  the 
appeared  above  the  surface. 

Large  quantities  of  oil  were  seen  on  the  surface  when  day  broke,  and  a  *  F> "  r 
depth  charge,  set  at  200  feet,  was  dropped  over  the  position,  but  no  wreckage  api«a.- < 
(Si.  01573.) 

BRITISH  ADMIRAL  AND  ITALIAN  GENERAL  STAFF  SAID  UNITED  STAT  < 
SUB.  CHASERS  SANK  SUBMARINES  AT  DURAZZO. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  read  n-* 
because  I  think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  shows  A  dm  ::\ 
Sims's  great  mistake  and  great  wrong  of  permitting  the  admiralty 
another  nation  to  withhold  credit  from  American  commanders  x\ 
sank  submarines. 

Though  the  British  force  commander  in  the  Adriatic  cabled  thi 
our  submarine  chasers  in  the  attack  on  Durazzo,  the  Austrian  r.uvi 
base,  October  2.  1018,  *'  apparently  destroyed  definitely  one  y<:>\ 
marine  which  torpedoed  H.  M.  S.  Wtmouih  and  damaged  and  pr  ' 
ablv  destroyed  another  submarine  ';  and  the  Italian  naval  generi 
staff  expressed  to  Admiral  Sims  its  "admiration  of  their  brilliart  &\< 
clever  operations  which  resulted  in  sinking  two  enemy  submarine, 
this  seems  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  successful  attacks  compiio 
by  Admiral  Sims's  headquarters,  which  does  not  mention  any  excel i 
having  been  given  them  hy  the  Admiralty. 

The  dispatch  sent  through  the  British  Admiralty  to  Admiral  Sim 
by  the  commander  of  the  British  Adriatic  force  was  as  follows: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  12  submarine  chasers  un  i- 
Capt.  Nelson,  United  States  Navy,  and  Lieut.  Commander  Bastedo,  Tuited  Stat. 
Navy,  which  1  took  the  liberty  of  employing  in  an  operation  against  Duraz7.<<  i 
October  2.  Thev  screened  heavy  ships  during  the  bombardments  under  enemy  t>~ 
also  apparently  clentroyed  definitely  one  submarine  which  torpedoed  H.  M.  H'.( 
mouth,  and  damaged  and  probably  destroyed  another  submarine.  During  the  retun 
voyage  they  assisted  in  screening  H.  M.  S.  Weymouth,  and  in  escorting  enemy  hr- 
pital  ship  which  was  being  brought  in  for  examination.  Their  conduct  through--; 
was  beyond  praise.  They  all  returned  safely  without  casualties.  They  thorough!' 
enjoyed  themselves. 

Admiral  Sims  also  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Rome: 

Italian  naval  general  staff  expresses  highest  appreciation  of  useful  and  effing 
work  performed  by  United  States  chasers  in  protecting  major  naval  vessels  dunij 
action  against  Durazzo;  also  vivid  admiration  of  their  brilliant  and  clever  operatic 
which  resulted  in  sinking  two  enemy  submarines. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  admiralties  of  other  nations  arc  m 
determine  the  credit  due  to  American  commanders  for  sinking  enemy 
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narines,  instead  of  American  admirals,  I  submit  that  we  ought 
t<>  confer  that  power  upon  the  British  Admiralty  when  an  en- 
mont  takes  place  in  the  Adriatic,  but  we  ou^ht  to  accept  the 
>ion  of  the  Italian  general  staff  rather  than  that  of  the  British 
liralty. 

0  SUBMARINES    OUT    OF    THREE    DESTROYED,"    CAPT.  NELSON 

REPORTED. 

ipt.  Charles  P.  Nelson,  commanding  the  11  United  States  sub- 
ine  chasers  which  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Durazzo,  said  in  his 
»rt: 

rish  especially  to  commend  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  chasers  of  unit  B, 
r  diroct  command  of  Lieut.  Commander  Paul  H.  Bastedo,  United  States  Navy, 
npli*»hed  their  mission.    I  want  to  especially  mention  the  fact  that  two  subma- 
out  of  three  were  destroyed  by  this  unit. 

ow\  there  is  a  direct  statement  by  Capt.  Charles  P.  Nelson,  one 
>ur  best  naval  officers,  that  unit  B,  under  the  command  of  Lieut, 
iimander  Bastedo,  destroyed  two  out  of  three. 
\~hen  I  was  in  London  last  year  on  every  hand  I  was  told  that 
nmander  Bastedo  and  Capt.  Nelson  had  rendered  a  service  that 
e  great  glory  to  the  Navy,  and  that  Bastedo's  unit  of  chasers  had 
k  two  submarines.    It  was  generally  accepted  by  the  people  who 

1  me  about  it.  And  yet  they  have  no  credit.  [Continuing 
ding:] 

want  to  especially  mention  the  fact  that  two  submatines  out  of  three  were  de- 
yed  bv  this  unit,  one  of  them  by  two  chasers  of  the  unit  and  the  second  by  one 
rh  had  broken  down  and  acting  by  himself.  The  manner  in  which  these  attacks 
e  conduct ed  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  had  another  unit  been  operating  in  com- 
iv  with  unit  B,  I  feel  certain  that  the  third  submarine  would  also  have  been  ac- 
nred  for.  A  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  delivering  the  attacks  in  both  cases- 
w-  quick  judgment  and  equally  accurate  execution,  which  resulted  in  probably 
nling  further  damage  to  the  mam  body. 

'he  manner  in  which  the  sub  chaser  129,  acting  singly  and  in  a  crippled  condition, 
npleted  her  successful  attack  I  consider  as  worthy  of  special  mention  as  showing 
client  judgment  and  prompt  action. 

ATTACK  OF  SUB  CHASERS  215  AND  128. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  attack  of  sub  chasers  215  and 
is  on  enemy  submarines: 

1  nit  B,  sub  chaser  215,  sub  chaser  128.  and  sub  chaser  129,  were  steaming  in 
lumn  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction  to  take  station  on  assigned  patrol  line 
len  at  10.28,  sub  chaaer  129,  the*  rear  ship,  was  seen  to  sheer  off  to  port  .  Sub  chaser 
•">  turned  to  port,  as  it  was  decided  that  subchaser  129  had  sighted  a  submarine  and 
i?  attacking.  At  this  moment  sub  chaser  215  sighted  a  moving  featherabout  oneand 
f-half  point*  forward  of  port  beam,  distant  about  several  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
d  heading  to  the  northeastward. 

At  10. 30  the  sub.  chaser  ilh  opened  fire  with  her  3-inch  gun  and  port  machine  gun, 
:anging  course  to  port  toward  the  submarine  and  hoisting  signal  to  form  for  attack. 
ie  second  3-inch  snot  was  fired  on  the  starboard  bow  and  was  seen  by  the  command - 
>z  officer  and  executive  officer  to  drop  2  feet  short  of  the  then  visible  periscope, 
atterinjr  it.  as  a  column  of  air  and  water  was  seen  to  rise  to  a  height  of  about  0  feet. 
h«i  next  two  shots  were  aimed  at  this  air  ami  water  column,  This  column  resembled 
wt  iriveu  off  from  Italian  submarine  Xautilus  when  the  latter  was  fouled  and  her 
rincope  wae  broken  off  by  the  sub.  chaser  l.!S  at  Gallipoli.  Six  3-inch  shells  were 
rv<i. 

Sub.  chaser  kept  turning  to  port,  and  sub.  chaser  /.'<s\  which  had  been  following, 
mieiivered  to  take  position  on  starboard  beam,  distant  100  yards.    About  the  time 
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of  the  second  shot  it  was  seen  that  the  submarine  was  turning  sharply  to  st 
a  general  southerly  direction  toward  the  British  light  cruisers,  which  a 
were  at  a  distance  bf  about  2  miles,  and  headed  to  the  southward  to  enter 
barding  sector. 

Sub.  chaser  2/5  and  sub.  chaser  128  closed  the  submarine,  and  laid  a 
depth  charges  in  position  approximately  latitude  41.23  north,  longitude  19. 
alxmt  40  fathoms  of  water.    Sub.  chaser  215  dropped  six  depth  charge? 
stern  and  fired  Y-gun  charges.    All  charges  were  set  at  50  feet  ana  functioned 

The  first  four  charges  let  go  from  the  sub.  chaser  215  showed  only  the  us 
charge  disturbance.  In  the  explosion  of  the  starboard  Y-gun  charge,  the 
officer  of  the  sub.  chaser  215,  who  was  on  top  of  the  pilot  house,  saw  an  ob 
resembled  a  plate,  also  some  debris,  rise  to  the  surtace  and  then  disappe; 
sang  out  something  to  the  effect,  "that  got  him."  This  object  and  debris 
by  several  men  on  deck;  also,  a  man  in  the  engine  room  looked  out  of  th 
seeing  something  similar  sang  out  that  a  ship  had  been  torpedoed  close  al 
the  explosion  of  the  fourth  depth  charge,  dropped  from  the  sub.  chaser  IS 
machinist  s  mates,  who  were  dropping  the  charges  reported  that  they  saw 
wreckage  rise  and  then  sink.    Heavy  dark  oil  in  large  globules  was  seen  ri.' 

After  bombing  sub.  chaser  215  and  sub.  chaser  128  turned  to  head  for  s 
129,  which  latter  vessel  had  previously  reported  a  submarine  and  was  at 
lying  to  with  her  engines  disabled.  At  the  moment  it  was  felt  that  a  succesi 
had  been  delivered  and  it  was  considered  more  important  to  hunt  other  e 
to  the  southward  than  to  search  carefully  the  area  just  bombed.  Sub.  chas 
sub.  chaser  128  immediately  stood  for  sub.  chaser  129  at  full  speed.  I  firm 
that  the  charges  dropped  at  point  A  by,  the  sub.  chaser  215,  together  with 
charge  dropped  from  the  stern  of  the  sub.  chaser  128  destroyed  the  submar 

ATTACK  OF  SUB.  CIIASER  129. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  attack  of  sub.  chase 
enemy  submarine: 

About  10.25  United  States  submarine  chaser  Aro.  129,  the  rear  ship  of  tin 
steering  a  northeasterly  course  to  take  position  on  assigned  patrol  line, 
moving  feather  on  her  port  quarter,  distant  al>out  1,600  yards.  The  fe 
moving  in  a  southerly  direction  and  was  seen  by  the  executive  officer  and  by 
of  the  crew.  A  signal  was  sent  immediately  to  the  sub.  chaser  215,  report 
marine  sighted,  and  course  was  altered  slowly  to  the  left  so  as  to  deliver  an 
right  angles.  The  speed  of  the  submarine  was  estimated  to  l>e  about  o"  k 
was  headed  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  apparently  getting  into  position 
the  bombarding  forces.  About  the  same  time  a  second  periscope  feather  w 
a  little  farther  to  the  westward. 

At  10.34  a  stern  bomb  was  dropped  due  to  the  whistle  having  been  a 
blown.  After  this  explosion  the  submarine  submerged  for  almost  a  minu 
then  reappeared,  showing  both  periscopes.  At  10.36  sub.  chaser  Aro.  129  co 
laying  a  pattern  of  depth  charges  ahead  of  the  submarine  and  at  right  aiu 
course.  All  charges  were  set  at  50  feet  except  No.  8,  which  was  set  at  150  U>> 
bomb  No.  2  was  dropped  the  periscope  was  still  plainly  visible  but  disa 
No.  3  bomb  was  dropped  just  before  reaching  his  wake  and  it  seemed  that  t 
being  steered  by  129  would  bring  the  fourth  bomb  directly  over  the  submarii 
bomb  No.  5  was  dropped  it  was  necessary  to  slow  to  5  knots  on  account 
trouble.  In  the  water  thrown  up  by  bomb  No.  7  objects  resembling  piccei 
appeared.  What  seemed  to  be  an  explosion  other  than  the  depth  bomb  i 
afwut  this  time. 

The  chaser,  after  delivering  her  attack,  steamed  back  toward  the  bombed 
found  thick  brown  oil  spreading  and  numerous  bubbles  rising.  The  v 
stopped.  At  10.40  a  circle  of  white,  bubbly  water  suddenly  rose  to  the  surf 
25  yards  distance  on  the  start>oard  beam.  This  boiling  patch  lasted  for 
seconds  and  then  subsided.  After  this,  bubbles  continued  to  rise.  I  firml 
that  the  submarine  was  destroyed. 

ARMED  GUARDS  HAD  MANY  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  SUBMAUI? 

Though  our  armed  guards  on  merchant  vessels  had  more  enc 
with  submarines  than  had  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  ti 
headquarters  list  makes  no  mention  of  any  credit  whatevc 
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^  thorn  for  sinking  or  damaging  submarines.  Even  though 
urHl  Sims  did  assert  repeatedly  that  the  arming  of  merchant- 
w***s  practically  valueless  as  a  protection  against  submarines, 
,in  Hardly  carry  his  prejudice  so  far  as  to  deny  to  the  thousands 
ur  armed  guards  credit  for  their  courage,  efficiency,  and  success 
'polling  submarine  attacks. 

Ho  rc<»or<ls  of  the  armed-guard  section  show  that  384  merchant 
►s  wore  armed  by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  these  vessels  made 
;2  trans-Atlantic  trips:  347  sightings  of  or  attacks  by  en  em}'  sub- 
"*n<*s  were  reported:  227  attacks  by  enemy  submarines  were 
sitieti  as  11  actual:"  103  attacks  were  successfully  repulsed;  44  of 
encounters  reported  were  surface  encounters,  some  of  them  being 
^-continued  gun-fire  engagements,  two  of  them  being  of  no  less 
n  four  hours'  duration. 

"He  reports  indicated  that  in  34  of  these  attacks  the  submarine 
-  damaged,  and  in  several  instances  there  was  strong  evidence 
it  the  submarine  was  sunk.  A  few  extracts  from  the  hundreds 
armed-guard  reports  are  given  below: 

STEAMSHIP  "SILVER  SHELL,"  MAY  30,  1917. 

Kngagement  of  the  steamship  Silver  ShtU  on  May  30,  1017,  latitude 
°  22'  north,  longitude  5°  24'  east,  off  the  Balearic  Islands.  Wil- 
im  J.  Clark,  of  New  York,  chief  turret  captain,  who  was  in  com- 
and  of  the  armed  guard,  reported: 

May  30.  at  5.35  p.  m.,  a  submarine  was  sighted  off  starboard  beam,  flying  no  flag  or 
*rka  of  identification.  Manned  and  loaded*  lx>th  guns.  Hoisted  colors  and  waited 
>out  10  minutes.  Fired  after  gun  with  sights  set  at  4.000  yards,  scale  49,  and  fired 
uposely  short  to  see  what  the  submarine  would  do,  as  she  was  closing  in  on  the 
I'.r  Shfll  At  the  same  instant  of  our  flash  the  submarine  fired  a  shot,  the  shell 
•uppinc  100  yards  short  amidships.  The  ship  was  swung  to  port  to  bring  the  sub- 
*innc  astern. 

Twenty-five  rounds  were  fired  at  the  submarine,  the  last  two  of  which  appeared  to 
»  hit*.  As  the  last  shot  landed  the  submarine's  bow  raised  up  and  went  down 
i  Menly.  The  crew  of  the  submarine  who  were  on  deck  did  not  have  time  to  get 
vide,  so  it  is  believed  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  her  being  hit. 

The  submarine  fired  in  all  32  rounds,  the  last  four  of  which  were  shrapnel  and  ex- 
>li  <ied  overhead.  The  second  shot  from  the  submarine  dropped  100  yards  off  our  etar- 
xiard  beam,  the  range  perfect.  The  third  shot  off  the  port  beam  with  the  same  range. 
\s  there  was  a  heaw  ground  swell  running,  it  is  believed  that  caused  the  submarine 
o  miss  hitting  the  Silver  Shell.  The  fourth  shot  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  the  fol- 
A>wing  shots  passed  over  to  the  right  and  left.  The  submarine  all  this  time  was  gaining 
on  the  Siher  Shell.  The  submarine  appeared  to  be  250  to  300  feet  long.  There  were 
two  guns  mounted  on  the  deck,  a  6-inch  (apparently)  gun  forward  of  the  conning 
v>wer  and  a  smaller  gun  aft.  The  forward  gun  was  the  only  one  used.  The  first  shot 
tired  at  the  submarine  only  reached  half  way,  as  the  submarine  was  about  7,000  yards. 

The  engagement  lasted  from  6  p.  m.  until  7.27  p.  m.    There  were  no  casualties 
A*  soon  as  the  submarine  fired  the  first  shot  an  S  O  S  call  was  sent  out  giving  the  posi- 
tion and  course,  which  was  answered  by  F  U  T  (Toulon)  stating  assistance  was  under 
way.   A  few  seconds  after  a  Spanish  ship  commenced  sending  with  her  wireless  with 
apparent  intent  to  block  our  message. 

The  master  of  the  SUver  Shell,  John  Charlton,  was  convinced  that 
the  submarine  was  destroyed,  and  in  his  report  said: 

The  submarine  sheered  off  and,  still  gaining,  ran  along  parallel  on  the  port  quarter, 
in  the  ?moke  of  the  steamer  most  of  the  time.  When  he  considered  them  close  encugh, 
<  apt.  Charlton  gave  orders  to  fire.  The  submarine  returned  this  immediately,  the 
•hot  dropping  about  20  yards  off  the  starboard  beam.    The  speed  of  the  Silver  Shell 
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had  been  raised  to  14  knots,  but  the  submarine  continued  to  gain.  At  aboi 
one  of  the  sHots  of  the  steamer  struck  the  submarine  flush,  hitting  the  ammi 
the  deck.  There  was  a  flash  of  flame,  and  within  a  minute  she  had  di» 
The  merchantman  kept  on  its  course  in  the  belief  that  it  might  be  a  trick;  tl 
now,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crew  were  still  on  the  deck  wh 
merged,  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  destroyed.  The  submarine  was  aboi 
long,-  painted  a  dark  gray  color,  and  very  high  out  of  the  water.  Wire*,  evi- 
wireless,  ran  aft  to  the  stern  from  the  tip  of  one  of  the  two  periscopes.  T 
very  short  and  mounted  on  the  conning  tower,  which  was  10  or  12  feet  higi 
were  two  guns,  one  forward  and  one  aft  of  the  conning  tower.  From  the  sm 
explosions  of  the  guns  and  the  column  of  water  thrown  up  by  the  shells,  tr 
believes  that  they  were  either  five  or  six  inch. 

Capt.  John  R.  Edie,  United  States  Navy  (retired),  who  invei 
the  encounter,  made  the  following  report,  dated  Toulon,  June 
to  the  United  States  naval  attached,  Paris: 

1.  Confirm  following  telegram  sent  last  night  on  returning  to  Toulon: 

"Sent  statements  from  Silver  Shell  to-day.   Chief  Turret  Captain  \V.  J. 
charge  of  guard,  wants  150  rounds  four-inch.    Ship  leaves  Cette  for  Sumatra 
June  8.    ('  lark  also  asks  that  supplv  officer,  navy  yard.  New  York,  renew  h: 
allotment  to  his  wife.    Strong  evidence  submarine  was  sunk. " 

I  questioned  Clark  very  closely  alwut  the  last  two  shots.  He  said  that  he  ; 
kept  all  his  shots  rather  short  and  that  none  passed  over  the  submarine, 
anxious  for  her  to  get  a  little  closer.  Just  before  the  last  shot,  a  shell  from  tr 
line  passed  directly  over  the  bridge  of  the  Silver  Shell  and  well  beyond, 
moment  he  saw  his  twenty-fifth  shot  as  a  hit,"  "her  bow  seemed  to  raise  up 
there  had  been  an  explosion  in  her,  and  then  she  plunged  down  with  her  st 
an  angle  of  45°.  He  thought  that  he  saw  a  cloud  of  white  vapor  as  she  went  c 
that  it  may  have  been  just  spray. 

He  is  sure  that  the  time  elapsed  between  her  shell  passing  over  the  bridgt 
disappearance  was  entirely  too  short  for  a  gun's  crew  to  have  gotten  back  iut< 
marine.  He  said  it  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  count  10,  possibly  between 
seconds,  but  hard  to  estimate  at  such  a  time. 

The  captain,  John  (Tiarlton,  corroborated  (lark's  statements  absolutely,  ai 
they  were  both  watching  the  submarine  with  their  glasses  during  the  whole 

T*he  captain  said  that  Clark  controlled  the  fire  of  his  gun  absolutely,  anH 
deliberate  shooting  and  accuracy  of  the  last  shots  were  entirely  due  to  th 
control  that  Clark  had  over  his  gun's  crew. 

At  the  prefecture  this  morning  there  is  no  report  of  any  submarine  being  f 
that  vicinity  since  the  engagement  with  the  Silver  Shell. 

During  the  fight  the  submarine  made  signals  (radio)  that  the  course  was  soi 
mislead  the  patrols.  Those  signals  were  received  here.  Capt.  Charlton  as 
that  they  never  headed  southeast  and  never  anything  but  west  by  south  to  * 
until  he  went  back  on  his  course  to  north. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  submarine  was  sunk  and  tl 
Clark  deserves  the  credit  for  the  good  shooting  and  Capt.  Charlton  the  credi 
dling  his  ship  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  good  shooting  possible  ;  he  kept 
course  and  did  not  zigzag  at  all. 

STEAMSHIP      N VAX/A,"  JANUARY   13,  1918. 

Engagement  oi  steamship  Xyawza  with  submarine  on  Jann 
1918,  30  miles  west-southwest  of  Penmarch.  Chief  Gunner 
Benjamin  H.  Groves,  commanding  armed  guard,  reported: 

At  9.30  a.  m.,  Sunday,  January  13,  1918,  a  periscope,  silver  painted,  was  si 
the  port  beam  about  1,000  yards  distant.  At  the  same  time  the  torpedo  was 
approaching  toward  us.  The  helm  was  put  hard  a  port,  and  the  vessel's  ste 
clear  in  time.  The  helm  was  then  steadied,  and  the  submarine  brought  as 
pedo  missed  by  about  10  feet). 

We  opened  fire  with  the  stern  gun.  the  sights  being  set  at  1 ,500  yards.  The 
fell  about  100  yards  short,  and  the  sights  were  raised  to  2,500  yarns.  The  se* 
fell  about  30  yards  short  of  the  periscope. 

The  submarine  fell  rapidly  astern,  tnen  came  to  the  surface,  started  her  o 
and  gave  chase.    At  about  7*000  yards  the  submarine  opened  lire  with  two  gi 
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V»nel .  The  guns  wore  mounted  forward  and  abaft  the  conning  tower.  In  order  to 
rfrit»m  t>oth  at  the  samp  time  she  zigzagged,  which  caused  he  to  drop  astern.  Then 
would  come  after  us  again,  approaching  to  within  5,000  yards.  At  first  her  shots 
^hort.  hut  eventually  he  got  our  range  and  hit  us  live  times.  One  shot  passed 
xiirh  the  after-irun  platform,  through  the  wood  shelter  houses  through  the  iron 
k.  breaking  a  deck  beam — exploding  in  the  hold,  and  passing  out  through  the  side 
tio  ship.  One  shot  explod»*d  in  the  armed  guard's  mess  room,  wrecking  the  place 
ipletely.  Two  shots  exploded  in  a  steam  locomotive  on  deck,  doing  some  damage. 
*  shot  hit  the  stern  of  the  ship,  but  did  not  go  through. 

« »«>ut  11.15  the  submarine  had  our  range  good  again.  The  captain  of  our  ship  zig- 
<•*  1  a  little,  which  caused  his  shots  to  fall  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  our  ship.  At 

sanip  time  I  had  his  range  and  fired  four  sheells  quick  at  7,800  yards,  causing  nim  to 
i**  broadside  to  and  keel  over,  then  suddenly  disappeared  just  as  he  had  our  own 
iz**  gt**i.  This  leads  me  to  think  he  did  not  quit  from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 
"n»«  engagement  lasted  2  hours  and  30  minutes.  I  fired  92  rounds,  and  the  submarine 
tl  approximately  200.  The  guns'  crew  throughout  the  engagement  behaved  cooly, 
ng^their  duty  and  gaining  experience  which  I  think  will  be  manifested  in  the  next 

Three  men  of  the  guns'  crew  had  their  clothes  torn  more  or  less  by  the  shrapnel, 
e  engineer  cadet  was  wounded,  and. taken  to  the  hospital  on  arrival  in  port. 

[First  indorsement.] 

I  ".sited  States  Xaval  Forces  in  France, 

1*.  S.  S.  "Panther,"  Flagship. 

Base  Se\m,  January  lit,  191.S. 
om:  Commander  United  States  naval  forces  in  Franco. 
>   Force  commander. 

1 .  Forwarded. 

2  The  Xyanza  at  the  time  of  this  attack,  was  proceeding  independently  to  St. 
a^aire,  having  become  separated  from  New  York  convoy,  //.  A*.  .7.5. 

v  The  master  of  the  Xyanza,  the  second  officer,  the  lookout  who  sighted  the  tor- 
Mo  wake,  and  the  naval  gun  crew  are  recommended  for  commendation  for  their 
Te  tive  conduct  on  thus  occasion. 

H.  B.  Wilson. 

[Second  Indorsement.  I 

January  26,  191 S. 

Tom:  Force  commander. 

V  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  (Operations). 

1  Forwarded,  approving  the  first  indorsement. 

2  Th*>  Xyanza,  was  undoubtedly  saved  by  the  prompt  work  of  the  ship  personnel 
md  by  the  efficient  work  of  the  guns'  crew. 

Sims. 

S.  S.  "Navajo,"  July  5,  1917. 

Engagement  of  the  steamship  Xavajo  with  a  submarine  in  the  English  Channel 
July  5.  1917.  The  official  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  made  to  the  French  Ministry 
of  Sfarine  from  Havre  concluded: 

'  The  result  of  th«i  inquiry  is  that  the  fight  was  very  well  conducted  and  that  the  men 
showed  a  very  fine  spirit,  doing  honor  to  the  American  Xavy.  The  conclusion  may 
ho  drawn  that  the  submarine  was  hit  and  probably  sunk." 

•  hief  Boatswain's  Mate  H.  L.  Ham,  commanding  the  armed  guard,  reported: 
«»n  July  4,  at  9.20  a.  m.,  heavy  gunfire  was  heard  to  starboard  and  shortly  afterward 
the  Xavajo  ran  out  of  the  mist  and  sighted  a  submarine  firing  on  a  British  toosail 
srhooner  about  2  miles  away.  The  Xavajo  changed  her  course,  the  fog  shut  down 
again  and  the  'sub'  was  lost  sight  of.  This  was  about  55  miles  northwest  of  Cape  La 
Hague,  France. 

"About  2.55  p.  m..  the  same  day  the  fog  lifted  and  two  shots  were  heard  from  a 
point  1,500  yards  distant.  Upon  observation  a  submarine  was  seen  firing  with  both 
runs at  the  Xavajo.  The  first  shot  dropped  50  yards  short  on  the  starboard  beam;  the 
second  one  went  over  the  ship.  The  Xavajo  was  swung,  bringing  the  submarine  about 
three  points  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  opened  fire  with  her  after  gun. 

"The  submarine  fired  about  40  shots  during  the  engagement,  which  lasted  40 
minutee.  one  of  which  hit  the  Xavajo  underneath  the  port  counter.  This  shell  ex- 
ploded before  hitting  the  ship  and  displaced  some  of  the  plates,  causing  the  Xatajo 
I"  leak. 
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"The  Navajo  in  return  lired  27  shots,  the  last  two  of  which  were  hits  1\ 
seventh  shot  struck  the  submarine  just  forward  of  the  conning  tower  whe 
munition  hoist  was  located,  causing  an  explosion  on  board  the  submarine 
plainly  heard  on  the  Navajo.  The  men  who  were  on  deck  at  the  guns  ai 
jumped  overboard  ran  aft.  The  submarine  then  carted  forward  at  almost 
and  the  propeller  could  be  seen  lashing  the  air.  Nobody  was  seen  coming  i 
the  conning  tower  and  jumping  into  the  sea,  nor  were  any  survivors  seen.  * 

The  commander  of  the  armed  guard  concluded:  "It  is  my  opinion  tha 
marine  was  sunk." 

Steamship  "Rohin'JUKX,"  October 

Encounter  of  the  steamship  Borinrfven  with  submarine  on  October  7.  1 
p.  in.;  latitude  17  °  N..  longitude  8U  05'  W. 
Chief  Gunner's  Mate  T.  J.  Beerman.  commanding  armed  guard  reports 
''Submarine  was  laying  to  when  first  sighted.    We  think  she  was  recei 
from  her  headquarters.    After  gun  could  not  bear  on  her  then  and  while  t 
was  training  gun  around  to  bear,  loader  fired  pistol  to  wake  up  men  in  the  she 
at  the  same  time  hoisting  our  colors.    Pointer  turned  on  lights  and  drop 
from  500  yards  to  100  yards.    As  soon  as  after  gun  could  bear  she  opened  li 
not  see  the  first  shot,  but  petty  officer  said  it  went  just  over  top  of  submarine 
tower.    I  saw  the  second  shot  hit,  exploding'and  carrying  away  the  conn 
She  was  about  three  points  abaft  to  port  beam.    The  captain  putting  stern 
rine,  the  third  shot  was  fired  about  astern.    I  saw  it  hit  and  explode.  Before 
man  could  get  control  of  ship  the  submarine  lay  off  the  starboard  quarter  in 
sea.    After  second  shot  the  submarine  seemed  to  be  stopped  and  lay  in  tro 
at  the  mercy  of  the  gun.    Pointer  raised  sights  to  300  yards  and  fifed  a  fo 
this  fourth  shot  falling  10  to  25  yards  short.    The  last  seen  of  her  she  was  f*oin 
swell,  listed  to  port  with  her  bow  sticking  in  air  and  her  stern  down.  She 
down  in  an  upright  position." 

Steamship  "Norlina,"  June 

Engagement  of  steamship  Norlina  with  submarine  June  4  1917;  latituc 
N.  longitude  10°  46'  \V. 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  O.  J.  Gullickson  reported: 

"At  6.30  p.  m.  man  of  forward  gun  platform  shouted  'torpedo.'  First  i 
Robinson  lieutenant  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  a  dreek  helm* 
myself  being  on  the  bridge,  the  captain  having  just  gone  below.  Wheel  wnj 
astarboard,  toward  the  torpedo.  The  torpedo  hit  just  abaft  the  btam  glan 
around  the  stern,  and  sank.  The  first  mate  sounded  the  abaudon  ship'  > 
hands  made  for  the  lifeboats,  the  boats  being  lowered.  Capt.  J.  Foster.  1 
commander  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force;  Mr.  Robinson,  first  mate.  I 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force;  Mr.  Lloyd,  second  mate;  P.  Savage,  U 
class;  and  myself  remained  with  the  ship.  Inspected  the  holds,  engine  r 
sounded  thebilges.  Found  shin  not  to  be  leaking,  and  called  all  hands  a 
torpedo  apparently  did  not  explode. 

'As  boats  came  alongside,  a  periscope  was  sighted  off  the  starboard  beai 
were  manned;  commenced  tiring  from  forward  gun  range  2.000  yards.  In  t 
time  the  captain  had  gotten  the  engineers  below  and  we  got  under  way, 
toward  periscope.  Continued  firing  from  both  guns,  all  shots  coming  very 
the  penscope,  submarine  changing  speed. 

"Suddenly  Bhot  from  forward  gun;  hit  just  in  front  of  periscope,  makint 
merge,  and  a  light  blue  smoke  come  up  from  astern  of  the  submarine. 
apjK'ared  again,  range  now  600  yards,  when  a  shot  from  the  after  gun  hit  it  * 
the  water  line,  making  email  bits  of  steel  fly,  which  may  have  l>een  burstin 
and  causing  a  great  commotion  of  bubbles,  etc.,  in  the  water. 

"In  the  meanwhile  the  captain,  seeing  the  submarine  getting  closer  all 
and  expecting  auother  torpedo  any  second,  ordered  all  engineers  on  deck,  <  a 
ship  to  be  absolutely  still  in  the  water  during  most  of  the  tiring.    Hoisted  in 
laying  to  from  6.30  until  9.05  p.  m.,  seeing  no  more  of  submarine,  which  w 
ent.lv  either  sunk  or  badly  damaged." 

The  Norlina's  master,  Capt.  J.  Foster,  made  this  entry  in  the  ship's  lo$: 

"  Monday,  June  4,  at  6.30  p.  m.,  when  in  latitude  56 3  38'  north  ana  longituc 
west,  with  lnishtrahull  Island  bearing  south  66  east  true,  distant  180  miles, 
was  attacked  by  a  submarine  with  her  periscope  only  showing,  which  sudd 
peared  off  the  port  beam. 
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TV***  s*Kip  was  hit  about  amidships  by  a  torj>edo,  which  apparently  failed  to  ex- 
k- .      St,x  knowing  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  the  ship,  the  engines  were  stopped , 
***atM  lowered,  ami  all  the  crew,  except  the  master,  first  and  second  officers,  chief 
main's  mate.  I'nited  States  Navy,  in  charge  of  the  armed  guard,  and  one  of  his 
i.  l>o»t*swain's  mate,  first  class.  United  States  Navy,  abandoned  the  ship. 
As  the  vessel  did  not  appear  to  settle  the  bilges  were  sounded,  and  as  they  proved 
\V\o  boats  were  called  alongside,  the  crew  gotten  aboard,  and  guns  manned  just 
lie  j  w^rbN  ope  of  the  submarine  was  seen  approaching  off  the  starboard  beam. 
The  naval  crew  l>egan  firing  with  both  forward  and  after  guns,  and  after  17  shoUf- 
<  cycled  in  apparently  knocking  away  the  periscope,  as  it  disappeared  and  was  not 
n  airain. 

It  seenifi  certain  that  the  submarine  was  either  sunk  or  seriously  disabled,  for  the 
p  remained  in  the  vicinity  nearly  two  hours  getting  the  boats  up.  At  9.05  the  ship 
*  put  on  her  course  and  proceeded.    The  range  given  the  gun  which  knocked  away 

perisoope  was  600  yards." 


Steamship  "W.  H.  Tilford,"  June  8}  1917. 

The  steamship  H".  //.  Tilford  in  encounter  with  submarine  on  June  8,  1917.  Com- 
inder  armed  guard  reported: 

•At  11.40  a.  m.,  when  this  vessel  was  off  Spezia  Bay,  Italy,  a  periscope  moving 
rallel  to  the  course  of  the  vessel  was  sighted  about  1,500  yards  off  the  starboard 
am;  20  rounds  were  fired  rapidly.  Some  of  the  shells  took  effect,  because  the  sub- 
arine  came  to  the  surface  and  made  for  the  beach,  where  the  escort,  a  small  Italian 
rp'do  l»oat,  took  c  harge  of  her." 


Steamship  ''Chinch a,"  January  18,  1918. 

The  steamship  Chinrha  in  encounter  with  a  submarine  on  January  18,  1918.  Chief 
tinner's  Mate  E.  E.  Nordquist.  commanding  the  armed  guard,  reported: 

•  >n  January  18  at  7.25  a.  m.,  off  the  Spanish  coast  about  2J  miles  off  Sabinal  Point 
n  object  like  an  enormous  whale  showed  itself  off  our  port  quarter  about  2,000  yards 
way.  At  7.45  a.  m.  the  wake  of  some  big  object  was  seen  off  our  starboard  quarter 
lout  2,200  yards  away.  As  it  came  up  I  had  a  good  look  at  it  and  de<  ided  it  was  one 
t  the  latest  type  submarines  I  had  heard  of,  without  conning  tower  or  periscoix?.  It 
in  clnee  to  the  surface,  showing  its  bow  and  flush  deck  occasionally.  I  couln  see  its 
iow  waves  and  churn  of  its  propeller  exactly  the  same  as  I  had  seen  submarines  in 
uaneuvers  around  the  United  States  coast  when  awash,  but  minus  <  onnins  tower  and 
K.*ri^<"oi>e. 

'  I  commenced  firing,  range  2, 2(H)  yards.  After  third  shot  all  shots  tired  were  good, 
■"lred  10  shots,  when  submarine  disappeared.  At  8.15  submarine  again  showed  itself 
iUmt  2,000  yards  off  our  starboard  quarter.  Commenced  firing  tilth  shot,  which 
du-ecl  an  explosion  and  a  volume  of  blac  k  smoke  was  seen.  Submarine  now  turned 
iruund  and  headed  away  from  us.  As  submarine  did  not  dive  I  continued  the  fire. 
Although  nearly  all  shots  seemed  to  hit,  but  five  exploded.  The  fourth  explosion 
'  au*icl  another  volume  of  black  smoke.  The  submarine  did  not  try  to  dive,  but 
H't-med  to  l>e  trying  to  come  up.  As  I  thought  she  was  trying  to  come  up  for  shell 
tin:?  at  us  1  kept  on  tiring. 

The  submarine  now  headed  for  the  beach  about  1}  miles  away;  29  shots  had  been 
tired  at  her  the  second  time.  <>ne  of  the  last  shots  had  hit  and  exploded  close,  or  at 
whore  her  propellers  were  churning.  As  she  was  heading  for  the  beach  and  quite  a 
ways  on.  I  ceased  firing.  The  bow  swells  of  the  submarine  could  still  be  seen,  but 
the  churn  of  the  profilers  had  ceased.  Shortly  all  disappeared,  about  4,000  yards 
away.  Last  range.  3,690.  The  depth  where  the  submarine  disappeared  was  about 
Ht  or  15  fathoms.  Where  we  were  running  it  was  25  fathoms  of  water,  so  submarine 
could  have  dived  toward  sea  if  there  was  not  enough  depth  toward  land.  " 

All  of  these  are  just  samples  and  extracts  of  reports,  and  I  think 
they  show  clearly  that  Admiral  Sims  committed  a  very  great  error 
and  did  a  great  injustice  to  the  American  commanders  when  he 
permitted  the  Admiralty  of  any  other  country  to  decide  what  credit 
should  be  given  to  American  ships  encountering  submarines. 
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THE  NAVAL  CONSULTING  BOARD  ORGANIZED  IN  1915  AS  AN  AGI 

PREPAREDNESS. 

You  have  heard  many  jeremiads  about  the  lack  of  visioi 
Navy  Department  before  our  entrance  in  the  war.  These  cr 
in  the  main  have  come  from  critics  who  themselves  never 
any  plan  for  readiness.  So  far  as  the  civilian  Secretary  of  t 
is  concerned,  he  not  only  in  the  fall  of  1915  urged  upon  < 
the  great  three-year  building  program  and  a  large  increase  In  i 
and  additions  to  the  reserves,  but  in  the  early  summer  j 
sought  to  secure  the  application  of  the  best  braii  s  in  Ameri< 
meeting  new  naval  problems.  I  procured  an  interchange  c 
and  joint  study  by  the  ablest  engineers,  scientists,  and  oxj 
civilian  life  and  the  ablest  experts  in  the  naval  service.  On 
1915,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  an  ii 
and  engineer  and  thinker  of  world  reputation,  whose  alj 
exceeded  only  by  his  noble  patriotism: 

Julv 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 

East  Orange,  Y.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Edison:  I  have  been  intending  for  some  time  to  write  you  o: 
my  admiration  at  the  splendid  and  patriotic  attitude  yon  have  taken,  as  re; 
the  public  press,  in  refusing  to  devote  your  great  inventive  genius  to  warlike 
except  at  the  call  of  your  own  country.  Such  an  attitude,  in  these  all  too  coi 
times,  is  one  that  should  be  an  inspiration  to  our  young  men  and  a  lesson  in 
eminent  right  of  one's  own  country  to  the  best  that  its  citizens  have  that  \ 
tremendous  benefit  to  us  all. 

I  have  deferred  writing  you,  however,  because,  at  the  same  time,  I  wante 
up  with  you  another  matter  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought — 
in  which  I  think  your  ideas  and  mine  coincide,  if  an  interview  with  you 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  was  correct.  There  is  a  verv  great  so  r' 
you  can  render  the  Navy  and  the  country  at  large  and  which  \  am  encon 
believe,  from  a  paragraph  iu  Mr.  Marshall's  interview,  you  will  consent  to  uii 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  line  with  your  own  thoughts. 

One  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  Navy,  in  my  judgment,  is  machinery  ai 
tics  for  utilizing  the  natural  inventive  genius  of  Americans  to  meet  the  new  c( 
of  warfare  as  shown  abroad,  and  it  is  my  intention,  if  a  practical  way  can  b< 
out,  as  I  think  it  can  be,  to  establish,  at  the  earliest  moment,  a  department  of  ii 
and  development,  to  which  all  ideas  and  suggestions,  either  from  the  service 
civilian  inventors,  can  be  referred  for  determination  as  to  whether  they  contai 
cal  suggestions  for  us  to  take  up  and  perfect. 

We,  of  course,  receive  many  suggestions,  but  our  only  wav  of  handling 
present  i>  to  leavn  them  to  various  bureau?  already  overcrowded  with  rouiii 
and  it  is  not  always  pOftoibta  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  Droposition? 
not  so  definitely  worked  out  as  to  make  them  immediately  available  for  the 
Ideas  which  contain  the  germ  of  improvement  ran  not  always  be  ghen  attent 
desene.  a*  there  is  at  present  no  adequately  equipped  department  to  which 
them  for  the  careful  study  required.    In  addition,  our  naval  officers,  pari 
those  at  sea.  are  in  a  position  to  note  where  improvements  are  needed  and  t 
ways  in  whirh  those  improvements  ran  be  made.    They  have,  however,  nei 
time  nor  the  spec  ial  training,  nor,  in  many  cases,  the  natural  inventive  turn 
needed  to  put  these  ideas  into  definite  shape.    Were  there  a  ptace  where  tht 
be  sent  to  be  worked  out  and  perfected.  I  am  sure  we  would  get  many  not 
improvements  from  this  course  alone.    We  have,  of  course,  in  trie  Navy  Dep 
energetic  and  wide-awake  bureaus,  headed  by  experts  in  their  particular 
work  who  devote  all  the  time  they  |»ossibly  can  to  a  study  of  this  problem.  Th 
made  iui|)ortant  contributions  to  the  improvements  in  the  implements  < 
warfare  and  are  doing  all  that  is  )>ossible  with  their  other  large  duties.  Th 
unfortunately,  no  ofh<  ers  now  detailed  who  can  take  time  from  the  mass 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  order  to  devote  it  fully  to  studying  new  sug 
and  indentions. 
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e  department  is  also  unprovided  with  the  best  facilities  for  work  of  pure  export- 
ation and  investigation,  with  the  exception  of  our  testing  station  at  Annapolis, 
h  i«.  a*  yet,  a  small  affair.  Most  of  all,  aa  I  have  said,  there  in  no  particular  place 
irtit-ular  body  of  men,  relieved  of  other  work,  charged  solely  with  the  duty  of 
•r  devi«ine  new  things  themselves  or  perfecting  the  crude  ideas  that  are  submitted 
e  department  by  our  naturally  inventive  people. 

lave  in  mind  a  general  plan  of  organizing  such  a  department  which  i*  still  vers* 
a>  to  derails,  but  which,  in  a  general  way,  meets,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned\ 
vour  idea.*  of  such  a  dej>artinent  for  the  Government  in  general.    I  want  to  use 
furititif's  for  experimental  and  investigation  work  at*  we  have,  under  the  direction 
i<in  particularlv  selected  for  ability  shown  in  this  direction,  to  whom  would  be 
t^I  all  >uggestion*  of  new  devices  sent  in  to  the  department  and  who  would  work 
'U«-h  ideas  to  a  practical  i*>int.    Such  a  department  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
nially  supported  by  Congress,  with  sufficient  appropriation?  made  for  its  proper 
rV.pment,  although  1  feel  that  we  can  make  a  start  with  the  means  at  hand. 
i»  «rft  this  support,  Congress  man  be  made  to  feel  that  the  idea  is  supported  bv  the 
i>W*.  and  I  feel  that  our  chances  of  gettinsi  the  public  interested  ana  back  of  this 
ect  will  be  enormously  increased  if  we  can  have,  at  the  start,  some  man  whose 
f»;ui\e  genius  is  recognized  by  the  whole  world  to  assist  u*  in  consultation  from 
f  to  timo  on  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  to  his  attention.    You  are 
K.ni/ed  by  all  of  us  as  the  one  man  above  all  others  who  can  turn  dreams  into 
!iTi^  and  who  ha*  at  his  command,  in  addition  to  his  own  wonderful  mind,  the 
»t  futilities  in  the  world  for  Mich  work. 

Vhat  1  want  to  a.*k  is  if  you  would  be  willing,  as  a  sersiee  to  your  country,  to  act 
in  ad  .iser  to  this  board,  take  such  things  as  seem  to  you  to  be  of  value  but  which 
:\tv  not  at  present  equipped  to  investigate,  and  to  use  your  own  magnificient 
i!itie>  in  *uch  investigation  if  you  feel  it  worth  while.  For  our  part,  we  will 
dfavor  not  to  bother  you  with  trivial  matter"  as  we  will  probably  have  sufficient 
iiiries  to  handle  «u«h  small  matters  as  thev  come  up.  This  is  a  great  deal  to  usk 
.1  1.  unfortunately,  have  nothing  but  the  thanks  of  the  Navy  and.  I  think,  of  the 
utitry  at  Urge,  together  with  the  feeling  of  eervicc  to  your  country  that  you  will,  to 
ier  you  1  v  way  of  recompense:  yet,  so  clearly  have  you  »hown  your  patriotism  and 
mr  un«^l^sh  loyalty  to  your  country's  interests,  that  I  feel  jui-ufied  in  making  this 


\Vr  are  confronted  with  a  new  and  terrible  engine  of  warfare  in  the  submarine,  to 
:.-ider  onlv  one  of  the  big  things  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  with 
it  practical  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  with  a  department  composed  of 
w  keenest  and  most  inventive  minds  that  we  can  gather  together,  and  with  your  own 
underfill  brain  to  aid  us.  the  United  States  will  be  able  as  in  the  past  to  meet  this 
f«  danger  with  the  new  devices  that  will  assure  peace  to  our  country  by  their  effec- 
ivHieas. 

h  you  feel  that  you  would  be  willing  to  do  this,  I  would  like  a  little  later,  when  my 
♦Ian*  are  somewhat  more  matured,  to  consult  with  you  as  to  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
Hi  proposed  so  that  I  can  make  it  as  effective  as  possible  for  the  purpose  intended. 

With  you  it  might  be  well  to  associate  a  few  men  prominent  in  special  lines  of  in- 
.eiuive  research,  and  I  would  like  also  to  consult  w  ith  you  as  to  who  these  men  should 
L»e.  It  is.  oi  course,  your  aid  that  I  rely  upon  most,  and  if  you  are  not  able  for  any 
reason  to  do  this.  I  will  frankly  hesitate  to  undertake  the  matter  at  all.  Should  you 
feel  like  accepting  the  task,  however,  I  know  the  relief  which  the  countrv  would  feel 
in  these  trying  times  at  the  announcement  that  you  are  aiding  us  in  this  all  important 
matter 

If  vou  could  let  me  know  as  early  as  you  may,  how  you  feel  about  this,  I  would 


That  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  actually  written  in  Julv,  1915,  after 
much  consideration,  in  1915  a  short  time  after  the  sinking  of  the 
hmlan-ia,  and  1  submit  it  as  showing  that  we  were  very  alert  at  that 

time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  in  your  report? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  above  letter  Mr.  Edison  sent  an  assistant,  Mr 
Hutchison,  to  Washington,  who  communicated  Mr.  Edison's  vieWg 


nue-t. 


d  I  think  we  can  not  be  too 


Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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of  the  best  method  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  enginec 
inventive  talent  of  the  country.  Some  days  later  I  went  to 
N.  J.,  to  confer  more  fully  with  Mr.  Edison  upon  the  besl 
securing  the  men  who  were  best  qualified  to  render  the  hig 


most  useful  service.  We  both  felt  that  its  usefulness  was  ci< 
upon  its  freedom  from  personal  or  political  influences,  am 
decided  that  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in vi tint 
men  eminent  in  their  profession  to  become  members  of  tf 
it  would  be  wisest  and  secure  larger  cooperation  by  asking  ] 
best  scientific  societies  in  America  each  to  select  two  of  its  i 
as  members  of  the  naval  consulting  board,  men  who  possesse 
order  of  patriotism,  wide  business  experience,  and  were  of  su< 
mind  that  the  inventive  genius  of  America  could  have  ar 
tunity  of  submitting  their  ideas  for  judgment  without  fear  c 
dice. 

The  following  is  a  ropy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  pre* 
the  American  Institute  and  a  like  letter  was  sent  to  the  pres 
10  other  societies: 

The  President  American  Institute,  Society,  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  few  day*  ago,  as  you  have  doubtless  seen  in  the  paper? 
to  make  available  the  latent  inventive  genius  of  our  country  to  improve  < 
I  requested  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  become  chairman  of  an  advisory  con 
eminent,  men  who  would  make  up  the  committee.  Mr.  Edison,  with  the  j 
characteristic  of  American  inventors,  accepted  the  call  to  duty.  I  am  writ: 
the  membership  of  your  institute,  society,  etc..  to  give  practical  and  val 
and  needed  cooperation  by  selecting  representatives  of  their  body  to  serve 
bers  of  the  advisory  committee.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be 
only  by  such  selection  of  the  membership  as  will  be  representative  of  the  i 
genius  and  scientific  knowledge  found  in  the  membership  of  your  own  and 
societies. 

Will  you  not,  as  president  of  the  American  Institute,  society,  etc.,  arrange 
the  selection  of  two  of  its  members  to  perve  on  this  advisory  board?  I  fei-1 
work  your  institute,  society,  etc.,  has  done  has  been  such  a*  to  give  it  the  ri* 
in  a  way,  officially  represented,  and  the  Navy  Department  desire*  in  this  way 
to  its  own  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  for  our  country  that  your 
society,  etc.,  has  done.  In  addition,  I  feel  that  the  judgment  of  your  mem  I 
who  is  best  qualified  among  you  to  serve  on  this  board  will  be  far  better  than 

I  am  going  to  ask  you,  by  a  ]>oll,  by  letter  of  your  members,  or  in  whatever  w 
to  you  most  certain  of  securing  the  men  desired  by  the  majority  of  your  orga 
to  choose  two  of  vour  members  to  serve  on  this  board,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
when  you  have  furnished  me  these  names,  to  extend  the  gentlemen  the  form* 
tion  of  the  detriment. 

We  are  anxious  to  begin  as  soon  a*  possible,  and.  if  your  institute,  society, 
furnish  me  the  names  at  an  early  date,  it  will  help  the  prompt  organizatic 
advisory  board  verv  much.  In  adopting  this  course,  I  have  the  emphatic  i 
of  Mr.  Edison,  and  he  agrees  entirely  with  me  that  your  institution,  sofk 
should  be  represented  in  this  way  and  that  no  better  method  of  getting  the 
men  we  neeu  could  be  devised. 

The  public  press  has  so  fully  set  forth  the  general  plan  that  I  feel  it  unnoet 
explain  to  vou  the  purposes  of  this  board,  but  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  oritrii 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Edison  and  the  statement  given  to  the  press  upon  receipt  of  hi^ 
that  he  would  serve. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  great  service  which  I  feel  sure  your  ii 
society,  etc.,  will  be  glad  to  render  to  our  common  country,  I  am 
Sincerely,  yours, 


The  result  of  this  reoucst  was  the  formation  of  the  nava 
suiting  board  and  the  following-named  membership: 

American  Mathematical  Society:  Dr.  H.  S.  Woodward,  Dr.  i 
Gordon  Webster. 


Josephus  Daniel; 
Secretary  of  the 
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.morican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  Mr.  A.  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  Alfred 
von. 

Lmerican  Aeronautical  Society:  Mr.  M.  B.  Sellers,  Mr.  Hudson 
\im. 

nve.n tors'  Guild:  Mr.  Thomas  Robins. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers:  Mr.  William  L.  Saunders, 
.  Benjamin  B.  Thayer. 

Vmerican    Electro-Chemical    Society:    Mr.   Lawrence  Addicks, 

•loscph  W.  Richards. 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers:  Mr.  W.  L.  R.  Emmet, 
•.  Spencer  Miller. 

American  Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers:  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry, 
r.  Bion  J.  Arnold. 

American  Societv  of  Automotive  Engineers:  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
r.  Andrew  L.  Riker. 

American  Chemical  Society:  Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  Dr.  W.  R. 
hit  ne  w 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers:  Mr.  B.  G.  Lamme, 
r.  Krank  J.  Sprague. 

And  Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  with  his  assistant,  Dr.  M.  R. 
[utchinson. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Edison,  elected  as  he  was  unanimously 
s  president  of  the  board,  would  not  be  requested  to  give  his  time  to 
he  administration,  organization,  management,  and  direction  of  the 
ctivities  of  the  board,  but  would  be  free  to  carry  on  his  research  on 
iaval  problems  in  such  a  way  as  he  elected,  and  therefore  the  admin- 
strative  work  and  development  plans  devolved  upon  the  elected 
•hairman,  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders,  a  well-known  engineer  and  business 
executive  of  New  York,  whose  service  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  1).  W.  Brunton,  chairman  of  the  war  committee  of  technical 
societies,  was  later  elected  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  board. 

In  an  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  Navy — the 
greatest  single  naval  act  in  American  history —approved  August  20, 
I'.llfi.  there  was  included  a  provision  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Civilian  Naval  Consulting  Board,  thus  legalizing  the  board  and 
making  it  the  chief  unofficial  research  organization  working  with 
ami  for  the  Government. 

Before  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  World  War  the  hoard  was 
occupied  with  the  study  of  varied  problems,  some  presented  by  the 
department  and. some  initiated  by  members  and  others,  and  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  naval  research  and  experimental  laboratory. 
Mr.  Edison  and  some  members  of  the  committee  thereon  appeared 
before  the  House  Naval  Committee  and  presented  well-considered 
plans  and  specifications  for  its  construction,  and  Congress  approved. 
War  delayed  its  erection,  but  it  will  be  realized  shortly. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  objects  intended,  viz,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Xavy  for  war,  the  board  took  up  the  question  of  national  pre- 
paredness, and  in  conjunction  with  the  department,  undertook  under 
the  expert  direction  of  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  a  campaign  of  indus- 
trial preparedness  and  obtained  results  unheard  of  in  any  other 
nmntrv.  It  won  unstinted  praise  from  the  press  of  Great  Britain 
ami  other  countries  and  the  warm  admiration  of  all  our  own  forward- 
looking  American  citizens. 
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Early  in  1916  a  number  of  problems  were  formulated 
different  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  and  distributed 
appropriate  committees  for  solution. 

The  naval  fuel  oil  board  requested  the  assistance  of  the  coj 
board  and  a  combined  meeting  was  hold  in  New  York,  n 
were  gathered  many  of  the  best  known  authorities  on  tho 
and  information  was  gathered  that  has  been  of  great  value. 

Early  in  1917,  when  the  prospect  of  an  early  entrance  i 
war  became  great,  the  activities  of  the  board  greatly  ineroa* 
on  March  3,  1917,  before  we  entered  the  war,  the  special  pi 
committee  that  had  been  formed  at  an  early  meeting  of  tfu 
called  a  special  meeting  in  New  York  City.  This  meeti 
attended  by  members  of  the  board,  3.5  additional  promirn 
entists,  officers  from  the  department,  the  submarine  flotilla,  \ 
pedo  station  at  Newport,  and  Admiral  Sims,  then  president 
War  College. 

Subjects  relating  to  preparation  for  war,  such  as  the  detectioi 
submarine,  protection  against  torpedo  attack,  the  destruction 
submarine  when  detected,  and  mine  attack  and  defense.  Co 
tial  information  was  freely  given  by  the  naval  officers  prese 
full  discussion  was  encouraged.  Out  of  this  meeting  there  gr 
stations  for  experimental  work  at  Nahant  and  later  the  concen 
of  scientific  work  at  the  naval  station  at  New  London. 

In  April,  1917,  Mr.  Edison  dropped  all  of  his  personal  wo 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  naval  research  and  experiment.  Ii 
investigated  46  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  among  them  t 
detection,  escape  therefrom,  invisibility  of  ships,  and  ovoluti 
escaping  submarine  and  torpedo  attack;  and  gave  himself  ful 
wholly  to  a  duty  which  will  always  ondoar  nim  to  the  An 
people. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  both  the  office  instituted  by  my  on 
the  consideration,  correlation,  and  filing  of  suggestions  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  bureaus  of  the  department  and  the 
consulting  board,  were  so  overwhelmed  with  correspondence, 
directed  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  New  York  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robins,  the  secretary  of  tho 
This  office  soon  grew  to  considerable  proportions,  employing 
12  experienced  engineers  as  examiners,  the  majority  of  whom 
teerea  their  services,  who  were  assisted  by  a  large  force  in  ansu 
filing,  and  mailing  the  vast  correspondence  of  this  office.  In 
to  expedite  action  and  to  accommodate  the  inventors  who  des 
personal  interview,  an  office  was  established  in  Chicago  wit 
member  from  that  city  and  the  committee  of  associate  me 
who  so  ably  assisted  with  the  industrial  preparedness  campaig 
similar  office  was  established  in  San  Francisco. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  large  number  of  citizens  subm 
suggestions  the  department  and  tho  board  prepared  bulletin 
these  were  issued  to  all  who  desired  them. 

To  assist  the  department  and  confine  its  work  to  purely 
subjects  the  ship  protection  committee  of  the  Emergency 
Corporation  was  formed  at  the  request  and  instigation  of  the  cha: 
of  the  board,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  members  o; 
committoe  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  marine  ongin< 
and  ship  propulsion  of  the  naval  consulting  board.    This  roJ 
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Xavv  of  the  consideration  of  devices  applicable  to  merchant 
ds. 

r.  B.  B.  Thayer,  tho  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  was  of  special 
e  in  obtaining  officers  for  appointment  in  tho  naval  reserve  for 
irifHl  ami  engineering  duty;  also  for  duty  on  submarines.  His 
t nit  too  nominated  such  a  high  class  of  applicants  that  tho  service 
materially  benefited  thereby. 

<>  enumerate  the  large  number  of  subjects  considered  of  a  purely 
iniral  character,  is  unnecessary,  but  the  board's  contribution 
arcl  success  was  large.  Its  membership  was  imbued  with  a  most 
riotic  spirit  and  a  whole-souled  desire  to  do  everything  on  their 
t  to  win  the  war,  and  its  service  will  rank  as  among  the  most 
>ortant  of  all  agencies. 

"he  conception  and  formation  of  this  board  and  its  work  of  indus- 
\\  preparedness  led  the  way  and  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
is  ti  tut  ion  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  valuable 
rk  done  by  its  affiliated  bodies.  I  pon  the  organization  of  the 
unci!  of  National  Defense,  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  with  Mr. 
iison  a*  chairman,  was  requested  to  act  as  the  naval  board  of 
mentions.  t  accepted,  and  in  peace  and  in  war  is  the  national 
ency  looked  to  for  this  special  service.  A  statement  of  the  sug- 
stions,  experiments,  and  achievements  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
;>ard.  which  began  in  1915  and  is  to-dav  an  active  organization 
ttn  important  duties,  requires  a  whole  book  to  give  an  appreciation 
its  large  usefulness.  Such  a  book  has  been  prepared  and  will  soon 
mu*  from  the  press,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
aluable  histories  of  war  work,  preparations  for  war,  and  vision  of 
rv>ent  day  duties  of  increased  naval  efficiency. 

F.PORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS  AND  STATEMENTS  BY  REPUB- 
LICAN AND  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  REGARDING  THE  NAVY'S  PRE- 
PAREDNESS AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Leaders  of  both  Senate  and  House,  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
rats,  have  paid  the  highest  tributes  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and 
the  way  in  which  it  performed  its  work  during  the  war. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  in  December,  1917, 
Appointed  a  subcommittee  to  "inquire  into  the  activities  of  the 
Navy.*'  That  committee  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  Naval  Establishment,  making  a  study  of  our  various  activities 
ashore  and  afloat.  That  committee,  in  its  report  made  March  11, 
191*,  was  unanimous,  being  signed  by  every  member,  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats,  set  forth,  in  detail,  now  the  Navy  had  met 
the  many  difficult  problems  of  production  and  operations;  howT  it 
had  increased  many  times  its  personnel  and  the  number  of  ships  in 
service,  and  declared  it  "a  remarkable  record  of  achievement." 
That  report  concluded  with  the  words:  "Sirs,  all  is  well  with  the 
Fleet/' 

The  full  report  of  that  committee,  presented  March  11,  1918, 
nearly  a  year  after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  is  as  follows: 
The  Chairman.  Was  this  report  published  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  can  get  it  from  that  ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
Navy,  Appendix  A,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  was  published 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  your  report,  at  any  rate? 

Secretary  Daniels,    t  is  in  my  report,  I  think,  for  191S. 
not  read  it  now.    I  trust  you  gentlemen  will  read  it  though, 
document  of  historical  importance. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  folio 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OK  CONDUCT  AND  A  DM  IN  I! 

OK  NAVAL  AKFAIR8. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett, 

Chairman  of  the  IJouse  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

The  subcommittee  appointed,  just  prior  to  the  holiday  recess,  to  inquire 
activities  of  the  Navy,  since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  submits  to  the  full  c< 
the  following  report: 

We  have  had  before  us  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operot 
chiefs  of  all  the  bureaus,  the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Chief  of  Na\ 
tion,  the  Director  of  Target  Practice,  also  other  officials  and  witnesses.  Mar 
hearings  were  in  executive  session,  full  reports  of  which  are  now  in  the  han< 
secretary  of  this  committee  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  its  members.  Muc 
testimony  submitted  to  us  has  been  heard  by  the  full  committee  in  its  eonsi 
of  the  pending  appropriation  bill,  and  this  fact  assures,  we  think,  the  eut 
mittee's  ready  concurrence  in  the  following  conclusions  reached  by  us: 

First.  All  appropriations  have  been  expended  or  obligated  with  judgment, 
and  economy,  when  you  consider  that  haste  was  necessary  to  bring  results 
normal  conditions  obtained  in  reference  to  all  problems  of  production  or  open 

Second.  The  Navy,  with  limited  personnel  and  material,  was  suddenly  < 
face  many  difficult  and  untried  problems  in  sea  warfare,  and  has  met  the  * 
with  rare  skill,  ingenuity,  and  dispatch,  and  a  high  degree  of  success. 

Third.  The  efficiency  of  the  Navy's  prewar  organization,  the  readiness  am 
of  its  men  and  ships  for  the  difficult  and  arduous  tasks  imposed  by  war  were  e 
to  the  acid  test  and  thus  far  in  no  way  have  they  been  found  wanting,  and 
that  the  past  12  months  presents  for  the  Navy  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve] 
steadily  increasing  power  in  both  personnel  and  material,  of  rapidly  ex 
resource.',  and  of  well-matured  plans  for  the  future,  whether  the  war  be  long 
duration. 

Our  committee  undertook  this  investigation  expecting  to  find  that  no  mat 
well  in  the  main  the  Navy  had  made  its  expansion  into  a  war  force  we  would  ti: 
matters  Hubject  to  adverse  criticism.  We  brought  with  us  the  desire  to  cooper; 
the  Navy  to  the  one  end,  success.  An  examination  of  the  records  will  show  h( 
occasion  we  have  had  to  find  fault.  Some  mistakes  have,  of  course,  been  nu 
the  Navy  has  shown  its  strength  by  the  manner  of  its  correction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  great  demand  upon  the  ship-construction  r 
of  the  country,  coupled  with  the  urgent  demand  for  a  large  increase  in  the  d» 
force,  has  made  necessary  a  temporary  abandonment  in  part  of  the  Navy  shipl: 
program.  The  Navy  greatly  needs  both  scout  and  battle  cruisers,  without  wl 
drcadnaught  fleet  loses  a  large  part  of  its  fighting  potentiality.  We  appn 
principle  and  earnestly  favor  a  resumption  of  the  building  program,  as  soon  a< 
tions  permit,  and  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of  providii 
scout  and  battle  cruisers. 

That  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  has  resulted  in  gain  rather  than  loss  of  eftici 
primarily  due  to  one  factor,  preparedness.  This,  we  think,  very  fullv  appet 
our  reports  on  the  bureaus,  the  office  of  operations,  and  the  fleet,  which  follov 

BUREAU  OP  NAVIGATION. 

The  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  is  the  efficiency  of  its  personnel,  ai 
committee  feel  that  this  important  matter  has  been  well  handled  by  the  Bu 
Navigation,  of  which  Admiral  Leigh  C.  Palmer  is  the  chief.  This  bureau  is  « 
with  the  duty  of  supplying  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  of  providing  f* 
proper  training  and  assignment  to  service.  In  March  last  we  had  only  about 
men,  including  reserves,  in  the  naval  service.    This  number  has  been  : 
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<fe*ed  until  it  approximates  now  300,000.  All  enlistments  are  practically  for  the 
j«-»ur-year  period  (the  full  time  permitted). 

•"'er  the  enlistment  plan  the  country  wrs  divided  into  four  districts,  the  purpose 
to  reach  the  parents  of  these  districts  and  to  explain  the  real  advantages  of  the 
>"•     The  plan  proved  so  successful  that  every  district  turned  in  far  more  than  its 
a  °t  on  liftmen ts,  which  necessitated  the  slowing  down  of  recruitirg  to  prexent 
dinp  the  rnen  in  training  stations.    At  the  commencement  of  the  uar  our  trailing 
*^"»uld  only  accommodate  ahout  b,000  apprentice  seamen,  but  Admiral  Falmer 
y  iis^umed  the  responsibility  of  increasingthe  housirg  rooms  at  thexarious  statkrs, 
xve  now  have  at  the  regular  training  stations  barracks  for  more  than  rO.CCO  men. 
iitional  harracke  and  schools  have  been  provided  in  exery  naxal  district  for  the 
t\iiie  of  officers  and  men.  and  many  schools  and  colleges  have  likewise  been  called 
\nd  are  now  assisting  in  the  trainirg  of  specialists  along  different  lines.  There 
n  inp  stat  ions  and  schools  cover  a  large  number  of  trades  in  addition  to  the  regular 
a».  work .  including  thorough  courses  for  divers,  electricians,  radio  men,  carpenters, 
i-hiniMa*,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  bakers.  HospitaK  orps  men.  camouflage  men, 
>i<ians«,  punnets,  signalmen,  steel  and  concrete  construction  men,  quartermatterp . 
mi* men.  lookouts,  armed  guards  crews,  men  for  submarine  work,  motor  boat  and 
pedo  men .  etc.    Training  was  also  started  in  the  battleship  force,  and  every  vessel 
home  and  abroad  has  become  an  active  trainirg  school  for  officers  and  men  in 
A  it  ion  to  carrying  out  the  other  important  duties  of  the  fleet.    Trained  destroyers 
d  OAtrol-boat  men  from  the  war  zone  are  being  brought  back  from  time  to  time  as 
dens  crews  to  man  new  vessels  that  are  now  being  constantly  put  in  commission, 
are  April  last  more  than  1,000  vessels  have  been  put  in  commission  by  this  bureau, 
cltirlinp  battleships,  submarines,  destroyers,  transports,  hospital  ships,  patrol  ves- 
mine  layers,  minesweepers,  submarine  chasers,  cruisers,  colliers,  supply  vessels, 
nverted  yachts,  gunboats,  etc.    The  bureau  deserves  much  credit  for  its  prompt- 
's in  nllinp  all  orders  for  trained  personnel,  and  everv  vessel  afloat,  we  learn,  is  now 
ded  to  the  maximum  complement  desired  by  the  officer  in  command. 
The  whole  problem  of  training  and  supplying  officers  and  men.  Admiral  Palmer 
wires  us.  has  been  worked  «»ut  in  detail  for  a  year  in  advance,  after  first  taking  into 
.nsider.it i  >n  the  number  of  vessels  which  will  be  completed  and  commissioned  and 
\r  duties*  t  »  which  they  will  be  assigned.    This  schedule  shows  where  the  supply 
j  otlioers  and  men  of  the  required  rank  and  ratings  will  come  from,  where  they  v.- ill 
>e  trained,  and  where  assigned.    It  allows  for  unforeseen  casualties  and  new  oper- 
,n  >n*  and.  we  are  told,  will  automatically  deliver  the  required  number  of  trained 
Mirers  and  men  for  any  activities  authorized  or  contemplated  now  ,>r  in  future, 
"«<vering  a  period  of  several  vein*.    The  Navy  reserve  force  has  been  efficiently 
rgaivued  arid  many  additional  details  of  personnel  have  been  met  by  the  bureau, 
including  the  naval  radio  censorship,  communication  service,  naval  intelligence, 
and  supply  of  reserve  clerks  fur  the  bureaus. 

V harts  and  navigation  books  and  instruments  of  all  kinds  have  been  furnished 
the  fleet*  in  home  and  foreign  waters,  and  we  feel  that  the  bureau  wisely  maintains 
the  cl  -sest  c  >operati>n  with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces  operating  abroad  on  the  subject  of  svpply  and  detail  of 
personnel  Our  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  ability  and  systematic 
rm  thods  adopted  by  this  bureau  for  the  handling  of  these  important  mat torsin trusted 
t.  it. 

THE  M  KOICAL  I>KP  \  K TM  TAT. 

The  tirst  battle  of  the  war.  that  against  disease  v  as  fought  and  von  by  the  Medical 
Penartment  .if  the  Navy,  under  Rear  Admiral  William  lira  is  ted. 

After  diplomatic  relati  ns  with  (Jermany  were  broken  in  February.  1917.  recruits. 
w#«  find,  streamed  into  the  service  in  increasing  numbers,  and  in  April  there  was 
<.Tjve  danger  thnt  the  overwhelming  influx  of  volunteers  would  overtax  all  training 
^titi  'tis  and  receiving-ship  facilities  and  bring  disaster  to  the  Navy  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war  by  the  introdveti  -n  and  spread  of  epidemic  di-eises  which,  unfor- 
tunately, were  widefv  prevalent  throughout  the  c  nintrv  at  that  time. 

The  Navy  in  this  early  critical  period  was  fort  unate  in  having  as  its  Surge  ;n  <  'en  oral 
a  tangoing  man.  of  the  clearest  judgment,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  medical  pro- 
h-ssi  >n  at  large  and  who  inspired  conlidence  and  loyalty  in  his  own  corps.  Admiral 
Braided  p  ssesscd  of  unusual  abilitv  as  an  orginizer  and  administrator,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  service,  was  eminently  fitted  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  Medical  I Vj»artment .  Patient  and  optimistic,  and  with  a  uuiet 
\  ni  character  which  accomplished  results,  he  began  at  once,  without  delaying 
nen  I  r  appr  >pri  itions.  t )  prepare  for  eventualities  which  he  clearly  foresaw.  Kxcept 
an  <iccasi  mal  outbreak  of  those  diseases  which  c  »mm only  occur  among  recruits,  the 
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health  of  the  Navy  has  been  nuite  as  pood  as  in  time?  of  peice.  In  spit'- 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  expansion  and  the  sndden  necessity  for  t  h 
of  new  medical  personnel  and  hospital  corpsmen,  the  health  of*  the  t"<  • 
has  been  even  better  than  in  peace  times. 

The  Medical  Department  facilities  have  undergone  tremendous  developmi 
where.  The  excellent  and  finely  equipped  base  hospitals,  which  were  l>i 
the  war,  largely  through  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  General.  1 
greatly  expanded  with  a  speed  which  could  not  have  been  attained  if  the  ort 
of  the  Medical  Department  as  a  whole  had  not  been  carefully  thought  out  l< 
the  war  came  and  plans  perfected  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  ba^-w> 
and  the  construction  of  emergency  hospitals  of  the  finest  type  wherever  1 
The  total  bed  capacity  of  naval  hospitals  was  t  hus  increased  in  a  period  of  a  iY» 
from  3,800  to  more  than  15,000  beds.  The  mothers  of  the  country  can  ro< 
that  in  these  hospitals  their  sons  will  receive  excellent  care  and  nursing  an*! 
skilled  treatment  that  modem  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  permits, 
hospitals  at  Great  I.akes,  111.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  already  two  of  the  largctM 
in  tiie  United  States,  and  with  the  authorized  additions  to  the  Norfolk  hospi 
be  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its  type  in  the  world.  The  Navy  ui 
comprising  women  of  the  highest  type  in  the  nursing  profession,  has  been 
to  more  than  700. 

On  board  ship  and  at  naval  stations  the  health  of  the  men  is  protected  1 
safeguards  known  to  preventive  medicine.    The  Hospital  Corps,  upon  wl 
exclusivelv  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  outside  of  hospitals,  has  been 
from  1,500  to  nearly  9.000. 

Hospital  Corps  training  schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
ing  stations  at  San  Francisco,  Great  Lakes,  Newport  ( R.  I. »,  and  Hampton  R< 
these  schools  young  men  of  good  character  ana  aptitude  are  intensively  t» 
their  duties  at  sea. 

Foreseeing  that  the  hospital  ship  now  under  construction,  and  which  th«- 
General  had  long  asked  for,  would  not  be  completed  in  time  to  meet  the  w  ar 
the  service,  two  large  liners  were  secured  and  converted  into  hospital  ship**  t 
ment  the  work  of  the  hospital  ship  Solace.  To  assist  the  Army  in  bringing 
sick  and  wounded  from  abroad.  Admiral  Rraisted  arranged  that  the  transp< 
ated  by  the  Navy  should  have  ample  Medical  Department  facilities  and  i 
equipment,  and,  so  far  as  naval  facilities  exist,  has  assumed  responsibility 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  all  Army  sick  and  wounded  who  may  be  transport 
on  naval  vessels  from  Europe. 

For  the  care  of  our  naval  forces  in  England,  France,  and  European  waters.  1 1 
hospitals  are  already  in  operation  abroad. 

In  expanding  the"  Medical  Department  to  meet  the  present  and  future  noc 
Navy,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  i 
workers  and  other  civil  employees  in  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  nu 
had  not  been  overlooked.  The  peace-time  numanitarian  work  is  also  he 
tinued  in  connection  with  Haiti.  Santo  Domingo,  Virgin  Islands,  Samoa,  an 
involving  a  population  of  over  2,000,000  people. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  reason  for  this  successful  record  is  to  be  four; 
bureau's  preparedness,  due  to  foresight  and  cooperation. 

BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  is  the  Navy's  great  business  office,  i 
dentally  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  t'nder  i 
Hear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  it  has  established  and  well  deserves  a  nat: 
reputation  for  business  efficiency. 

It  has  the  responsibility  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  paying  the  entire  personn 
Navy,  and  supplying  all  vessels  of  the  Navy  with  stores  and  equipment  for 
operation.  When  war  came,  it  found  the  bureau  with  a  peace-time  organic 
128  officers  and  civilians.  That  personnel,  however,  had  been  so  constantl 
trinatod  with  the  Paymaster  General's  policy  of  doing  everything  with  a  vie* 
paring  for  any  eventuality,  that  it  needed  only  augmentation  to  handle  s 
the  vast  increase  in  its  daily  business  details.  The  personnel  increased  to  m 
700,  but  the  system  remained  unchanged,  and  the  result  was  that  300,000  r 
1,100  ships  were  just  as  promptly  and  well  provided  for  as  55,000  men  and  3 
had  been  before  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  the  bureau  had  to  solve  was  the  placinj 
tracts  and  securing  deliver}  of  large  stocks  of  winter  clothing  for  a  Navy 
winter  had  increased  many  times  its  original  size 
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ia«  could  not  be  accomplished  by  merely  placing  the  contracts  and  then  waiting 
^n'.    The  requirements  for  the  Army  and  our  Allies  had  made  such  a  demand 
ie  "mills  and  on  the  manufacturers  that  all  contracts  had  to  be  placed  with  the 
c^t.  care  and  under  varying  conditions  to  meet  the  Navy's  immediate  needs. 
T*»ymaster  General  sent  a  number  of  commissioned  oflicers  to  the  mills  and  fac- 
**   to  talk  to  the  employees  and  encourage  them  to  increase  production  to  the 
t       These  efforts  were  so  successful  that  all  men  afloat  and  at  the  training  camps 
stations  were,  before  cold  weather  came,  provided  with  adequate  outfits  of  winter 
line,  including  overcoats,  heavy  blankets,  etc.    The  deck  force  of  the  destroyers, 
loehips,  and  other  vessels  were  furnished  with  special  articles  of  winter  clothing, 
i .  and  rain  proof  suits,  heavy  woolen  socks,  boots,  etc.,  and  thus  well  prepared  to 
ure  wind  and  weather. 

he  daily  stocks  of  raw  materials  were  rapidlv  increased  and  storehouses  were 
tori  at  certain  east  coast  yards  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands  for  fitting  out  the 
itly  augmented  fleet.  By  wise  foresight,  the  bureau  met  immediate  needs 
nptly.  and  in  addition,  provided  a  reserve  supply  of  the  more  important  articles 
aw  materials,  such  as  tin,  copper,  steel,  etc.  The  bureau,  we  find,  has  preserved 
well-established  'open-door"  policy  with  respect  to  purchases  of  every  kind  for 
Navy  Establishment.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  the  Navy's 
'chares  since  the  war  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  total  expenditure  for 
entire  year  in  the  comparatively  recent  past  did  not  exceed  nineteen  millions, 
press  expenditures  are  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of  thirty  millions  a  day. 
The  fact  that  the  Navy  has  been  able  to  secure  prompt  deliveries  almost  without 
option  under  its  contracts  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  its  elimination  from  the 
Idiru?  list  of  all  failing  to  comply  with  the  following  requirement  of  article  3722  of 
?  Revised  Statutes: 

'  No  person  shall  be  received  as  a  contractor  who  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  or  regular 
aler  in  the  articles  which  he  offers  to  supply." 

When  war  came,  the  Navy  by  following  this  policy  had  a  bidding  list  of  contractors 
known  reliability,  and  as  an  automatic  result,  prompt  in  deliveries. 
The  Paymaster  General,  in  all  but  a  few  confidential  purchases,  has  insisted  rightly 
at  publicity  protects  the  Navy  and  encourages  competition,  and  this  policy  has  been 
Mowed  strictly  in  making  purchases,  and  as  a  result,  quality,  quick  deliveries,  and 
wo?t  market  prices  have  been  obtained. 

The  finest  spirit  of  cooperation  exists  in  this  department  and  one  of  loyalty  to  its 
lief  and  to  its  senior  aid.  Rear  Admiral  0.  J.  Peoples,  the  youngest  oflicer  of  his  rank 
k  the  Navy  and  one  of  the  most  efficient. 

BURF.At  S  OP  CONSTRICTION  A  M>  REPAIR  AND  STEAM   ENGINEERING . 

We  were  impressed  with  the  efTcient  and  expeditious  methods  employed  by  the 
'.ureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair.  Rear  Admiral  David  W.  Taylor,  and  of  Steam 
/ntrmeeriiig.  Rear  Admiral  Robert  S.  Grifl  n.  in  handling  the  many  difficult  prob- 
ers suddenly  imposed  by  the  war.  Much  of  the  information  furnished  us  in  this 
■•■nnection  can  not.  for  obvious  reasons,  be  now  disclosed,  but  in  due  time  the  country 
k\\\  understand  how  the  skill  and  inventive  genius  of  these  bureaus  have  contributed 
:o  the  efficiency  of  our  own  and  allied  navies. 

We  iound  that  extensive  preparations  had  been  made  by  these  bureaus  before  the 
outbreak  of  war:  that  large  stores  of  material  necessary  for  the  repair  and  replacement 
oi  t he  ship*  in  serv  ice  had  been  accumulated  and  extensive  contracts  made  for  stores 
ni>t  ordinarily  carried  in  peace  times;  that  repair  ships  were  thoroughly  equipped  and 
were  readv  to  sail  in  condition  to  make  any  repairs  that  might  be  neces^arv  in  the 
destroyer  We.  As  a  result  our  destroyer  force  in  the  war  zone  has  been  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efliciencv.  and  had  all  repairs  made  without  interfering  with  their 
service  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  not  only  to  the  seamanship  and  skill  of 
Thoir  officer?  and  crews,  but  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  American  crews  under- 
hand the  materials  in  their  charge  and  the  skill  with  which  they  utilize  the  wine. 

Navy  yards  were  fullv  supplied  with  materials  needed  in  connection  with  the  big 
task  of  converting  merchant  vessels  taken  over,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
Mipplement  the  navy  yards  by  private  yards  in  the  vicinity,  working  under  contracts 
arranged  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

-Many  alterations  were  begun  fully  a  month  before  hostilities  were  declared  and 
extended  to  the  point  of  actually  making  contracts  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 

When  it  came  to  building  additional  destroyers,  especially  those  of  the  large  pro- 
pram,  it  was  found  that  the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  country  were  fully  absorbed 
with  the  vessel?  then  under  construction  and  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  create 
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new  facilities.  The  work  involved  the  expansion  of  existing  shipyards,  tli 
of  entirely  new  yards,  machine  and  boiler  shops,  great  increases  in  forging 
and  facilities  for  building  auxiliary  machinery.  The  plans  adopted  reqi) 
than  doubling  the  capacity  available  last  summer  for  building  destroyers 
capacity  was  materially  greater  than  before  the  war.  It  is  gratifying 'to  r 
during  1918  destroyers  "will  be  built  in  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  time  ta 
prewar  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  speed  in  ccnstruction.  these  vessels  are  not  being  slight e« 
manship  or  appliances.  They  are  equal  in  every  respect  and  superior  in  hi 
latest  destroyers,  and  will  be  provided  with  all  fittings  for  the  comfort  and  roi 
of  the  crew,  and  for  military  purposes. 

The  committee  was  given  full  information  in  regard  to  the  damage  cin 
German  ships  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Nan  and  the  methods  fo 
repairing  them,  and  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  unusual  and  novo 
were  resorted  to  to  put  these  ships  in  service  as  quickly  as  possible,  there 
up  to  date  no  case  of  failure  or  01  weakness  developing  in  any  repairs  undo 
the  Navy  Department.  With  the  completion  of  the  'Leviathan  (Vaterland 
one  was  repaired  and  put  in  service,  making  upward  of  a  hundred  German 
flying  the  American  flag. 

A  side  light  on  German  methods  was  furnished  by  a  statement  that  there  " 
on  one  of  the  German  ships  a  detailed  memorandum  of  all  damages  that 
done,  with  a  notation  opposite  each  item  as  to  whether  the  damage  could  or 
be  repaired.    In  almost  every  case,  the  notation  was  ''('an  not  be  repaired, 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  accomplished  is  still  no  doubt  a  profound  li- 
the skippers  and  engineers  of  the  German  ships  who  are  now  interned. 

The  committee  found  that  no  necessity  had  arisen  for  any  change  in  t) 
of  either  of  these  bureaus,  which  readily  expanded  to  meet  the  emergenc 
have  not  only  had  at  their  command  the  assistance  of  American  inventors  ant 
but  have  been  given  full  information  of  the  devices  developed  and  progress 
other  navies  and  have  worked  in  close  conjunction  with  our  allies. 

BUREAU  OP  ORDNANCE. 

The  importance  of  the  adequacy  in  power  and  quantity  of  the  Navy's 
can  not  be  overemphasized. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  under  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  has  fully  sati 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  vessels  operating  in  European  waters.  A  It* 
Vice  Admiral  Sims  compliments  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  Ordnance  Pop 
Other  officers  in  the  war  /.one.  writing  in  similar  vein,  have  given  like  te^ti 

As  a  preliminary  to  its  hearings,  the  committee  visited  the  offices  of  the  I 
Ordnance  and  personally  examined  into  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
administrative  details.    The  committee  was  impressed  with  its  business  orgs 
ami  capacity  to  handle  the  war  work  that  comes  under  its  immediate  cog 
the  procurement  of  guns,  mounts,  shell,  powder,  fire-control  appliances, 
numerous  accessories  required  in  the  arming  of  our  naval  forces. 

The  signing  up  of  a  contract  marks  the"beginning  of  action:  the  follow  up  a 
ough  inspection  systems  and  the  policy  of  full  cooperation  with  the  main 
are  employed  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  had  been  developed  so  as  to  make  it  an  oittj 
for  war.  and  in  consequence  it  is  working  smoothly  and  efficiently.  alth< 
expenditures  have  increased  from  about  $30. 000.001)*  to  more  than  $5r»0.0>00. 
has  been  augmented  by  taking  into  it  retired  officers,  officers  of  the  Naval 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  former  graduates  from  Annapolis,  ami  a 
from  civilian  life  as  needed. 

The  bureau  has  developed  much  new  material,  including  depth  charges,  su 
bomb,  nonricochet  shells,  bomb-dropping  devices,  howitzers,  guus  for  t 
depth  charges,  smoke-screen  apparatus,  heavier  ordnance  on  all  craft,  and  mai 
important  designs  which  we  feel  it  unwise  to  discuss. 

where  there  were  shortages  in  the-  market  of  various  materials,  the  bure 
stejw  immediately  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply.  It  placed  contracts  1 
ami  the  committee  is  confident  that  the  Navy's  needs  for  ordnance  during  this 
fully  covered  by  existing  contracts  and  with  the  capacity  now  under  its  cont 

Over  1,100  vessels  have  been  furnished  and  equipped  with  guns,  amm 
spare  parts,  and  all  their  auxiliaries  since  the  fitting  out  of  the  Campana, 
snip  to  be  so  fitted  out,  on  March  14,  1917. 

Reserves  of  ammunition  have  been  acquired,  and  money  placed  at  the  < 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  we  find  has  been  spent  wisely  and  has  been  ol 
practically  as  soon  as  it  became  available. 
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e  N'avv's  industrial  ordnance  plants  have  been  and  are  being  expanded  as  rapidly 
-amicable  without  interfering  with  their  production.  Without  direct  control  of 
run  factory,  torpedo  station,  naval  proving  ground,  powder  factory,  and  ammu- 
ii  depots  the  work  accomplished  would  have  been  impossible, 
may  be  pertinent  to  here  state  that  the  bureau  has  furnished,  in  appreciable 
ttities.  the  Governments  of  England.  France,  and  Italy  with  guns  from  the 
•st  to  the  smallest  caliber,  together  with  proper  supplies  of  ammunition  therefor 
i*  continuing  the  supply  of  such  munitions  to  our  allies.  In  addition  to  vessels 
10  regular  navy  of  our  allies,  it  has  armed  a  considerable  number  of  their  mer- 
ltmen. 

epth  charges,  which  the  committee  thinks  may  be  properly  termed  "the  best 
|H»n  against  the  submarine,"  have  been  produced  in  quantity  and  are  in  use 
iiir  destroyers  and  submarine  chaser*.  An  adequate  reserve  of  ammunition  for 
lasses  of  guns  has  been  accumulated  and  is  held  in  storage  ready  for  the  use  of 
fleet . 

he  committee  was  supplied  with  full  information  of  how  many  attacks  of  sub- 
ines  upon  armed  merchantmen  had  been  warded  off,  the  ships'  gun  crews  using 
hat  lory  with  bravery  and  skill,  and  was  given  the  details  of  certain  engagements 

aK<ial  interest. 

V  arming  of  merchantmen  and  the  use  of  other  devices,  including  sailing  in  con- 
while  doing  much  to  keep  down  our  percentage  of  losses,  are  not  all  that  can  be 
ired  as  a  check  to  the  submarine  menace.  The  committee  was  furnished  with 
names,  tonnage,  and  armament  of  all  vessels  under  the  American  flag  engaged 
trails-Atlantic  trade,  together  with  dates  and  incidents  of  all  encounters  with 
murines.  The  record  of  attacks  on  our  armed  merchantmen  shows  a  compara- 
cly  small  percentage  were  successful,  and  that  the  chances  of  escape  when  a 
^marine  is  sighted  before  she  has  time  to  lire  a  torpedo  are  very  high,  due  to  the 
icirncy  of  the  Navy  personnel.  The  unseen  torpedo  is  responsible  for  80  per  cent 
ihv  sinkings. 

BURKAU  OF  YAUHH   AND  DOCKS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  naval  docks  and  yards  were  wholly  inadequate 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  at  war  strength,  but  Congress  in  the  last  appro- 
bation bill  had  provided  liberally  for  improvements. 

Hear  Admiral  Frederic  K.  Harris,  chief  of  the  bureau,  gave  the  committee  a  full 
j>->rt  on  the  activities  sot  in  motion  to  develop  the  yards  and  to  erect  the  many 
rurtures  required  for  training  camps  for  the  increased  personnel. 
In  December  last,  496  contracts,  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $96,000,000, 
i-i  been  let  for  these  improvements,  62  of  these  contracts,  carrying  about  $26,000,000 — 
math-  for  training  camps — were  made  on  the  cost  plus  basis,  but  we  found  in  every 
if  that  the  bureau  had  safeguarded  the  interest  of  the  Government  by  careful  in- 
ti>>n  and  supervision.  This  method  of  contracting,  while  not  the  most  economical 
^rhaps,  was  necessary  to  secure  the  early  completion  of  the  buildings  to  house  and 
iri.vitle  hfiepitals  and  other  accommodations  for  the  recruits.  There  has  been  no 
u>*iv>n  of  the  good  faith  and  integrity  with  which  operations  were  carried  out. 

In  the  construction  of  the  camps  the  bureau  erected  452  buildings  under  50  acres  of 
■  -itimr.  requiring  millions  of  feet  of  lumber.  An  interesting  statement  of  these  opera - 
i  n?  will  be  found  in  the  hearing  of  Admiral  Harris. 

Tli is  bureau  met  in  the  course  of  its  construction  work  the  usual  difficulties  with 
ah>r.  transportation,  and  priorities,  but  these  situations  were  well  Irandled  and  good 
vsultewith  remarkable  dispatch  were  obtained. 

Admiral  Harris  resigned  his  post  as  chief  of  the  bureau  to  go  to  the  Shipping  Hoard 
in  the  fall  of  last  year,  and  pending  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  his  success/ »r, 
th<>  affairs  of  the  bureau  were  conducted  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Capt.  A.  L. 
Parens,  his  former  senior  aide,  as  acting  chief. 

AIRCRAFT. 

We  have  examined  the  naval  aircraft  situation  and  find  many  matters  of  great 
ini'  irat.  but  much  of  our  information  is  not  now  open  for  public  discussion. 

This  ras  the  one  development  of  material  which  no  amount  of  foresight  would  have 
enabled  the  Navy  to  prepare  adequatelv.  The  growth  of  airplanes  and  hydroplanes 
ha?  been  so  rapid  that  nothing  short  of  actual  war  conditions  would  insure  a  large 
number  of  up-to-the-second  machines  with  aviators  trained  to  handle  them. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  undertaking  the  naval  air  service  met  many  diseourage- 
menta.  but  the  perfection  of  the  Liberty  motor  and  the  use  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army  to  finance  manufacturers  have,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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air  service,  produced  results  that,  nor  promise  to  meet  the  requirements  < 
portant  branch  of  the  Navy. 

The  aircraft  program  is  in  charge  of  ("apt.  Noble  E.  Irwin,  and  we  corann 
entire  committee  the  careful  reading  of  his  hearing,  and  especially  a  recent  i 
and  informing  report  made  by  him,  now  on  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  con 


The  statement  of  Capt.  Charles  P  Plunkett,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Targe  1 
is  of  intense  interest,  and  we  invite  the  committee's  special  attention  to  it. 
We  can  n<  t  publish  all  that  ha*  been  accomplished  in  the  wav  of  navi 


with  that  of  other  countries.  Hut  to  our  committee,  though  not  technical 
in  this  matter,  the  work  of  this  division  has  been  highly  satisfactory . 

It  betravs  no  secret  to  sav  that  the  gunnerv  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  prior  t.n 
laratiou  of  war  was  more  tnan  satisfactory,  out  it  became  necessary  to  tal 
number  of  ordnance  officers  and  expert  gunners  from  the  secondary  batt 
turrets  of  the  fleet .  in  order  to  provide  armed  guards  for  merchant  ships  and 
ordnance  officers  for  the  many  new  vessels  coming  into  commission,  so  ti 
men  handling  the  secondary  batteries  ('many  used  ft  r  torpedo  defense)  won 
and  the  header  batteries  thus  temporarily  lost  many  of  their  most  highl 
gunners.  It  was  necessary  to  train  new  personnel  to  fill  these  vacancies,  ai 
provide  for  the  vessels  in  reserve  and  the  new  vessels  coming  into  service 
primarily,  these  wore  questions  for  the  Hureau  of  Navigation,  vet  they  c 
('apt.  Plunkett  explained,  the  deepest  anxiety  to  the  gunnery  officers.  No 
the" carefully  developed  system  in  the  Navy,  "coupled  with  devotion  of  the 
the  Meet  and  the  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  save 
nation.  How  well  the  men  sent  to  the  merchant  ships  have  been  able  to 
work  has  already  answered  the  defenses  they  have  made  to  submarine  attac! 
well  the  n"\v  men  have  responded  to  their  "training  can  not  be  answered  wi 
dav'"  when  the  guns  of  the  fleet  speak,  but  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  tl 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  proved  traditions  of  the  American  Navy. 


The  Marine  Corps,  though  inherently  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  hi 
separate  and  distinct  organization  with  separate  military  and  administrat 
departments,  the  latter  of  which  includes  a  separate  supply  bureau,  the 
master  s  department.    It  has  also  its  own  paymaster's  department. 

The  committee  was  much  impressed  with  the  keen,  personal,  active  interc 
by  (ion.  (ieorge  li.  Batnett.  commander  of  this  corps,  together  with  the  office 
him.  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  advancement  o 
listed  personnel.  This  individual  interest  on  the  part  of  the  officers  is  a  v> 
contributing  factor,  we  believe,  to  the  well-known  high  efficiency  and 
spirit  and  morale  of  this  corps. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Congress  began  to  increase  the  strength  of  thi 
Corps,  whirl)  consisted  then  of  344  officers  and  9.021  enlisted  men.  By  le 
approved  August  2!).  I91<>.  authority  was  granted  to  increase  it  ultimate] 
officers  and  17. -UMl  enlisted  men.  Later,  after  war  was  declared,  a  further  to 
increase  wae  authorized  on  May  22,  1917,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  penni 
listments  to  a  strength  of  30,0:V>  enlisted  men  (exclusive  of  reservists}  and 
1,197  officers.  About  a  year  after  this  first  legislative  authority  was  gran 
actual  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps,  including  reservists  and  National  Nava 
teers,  was  32.2SS  enlisted  men  and  1.120  officers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  th< 
Corps  more  than  trebled  its  former  strength  in  officers  and  enlisted  men  wit 
comparatively  short  period.  To-day  the  Marine  Corps  numbers  1.230  om« 
3ft. 33  J  enlisted  men. 

The  actual  enlistment  was  accomplished  through  the  usual  methods  of  re 
from  amongst  volunteers  from  civil  life  at  a  time  when  the  Army,  Navy,  and  ■ 
Guard  organizations  were  all  working  in  the  same  field  with.Jhe  same  object  < 
up  their  authorized  quotas.  As  new  men  came  into  the  corps,  clothing,  equ 
and  military  stores  had  to  be  provided  and  immediate  and  adequate  methoc 
for  their  health,  their  instruction,  and  training.  The  satisfactory  accompl 
of  this  task  required  teamwork  on  the  part  of  officers  in  command  and  the  : 
and  administrative  staff  departments.  The  prewar  methods  of  the  Marine  < 
recruiting,  training,  and  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  corps  were  adapted 
to  the  situation  incident  to  this  increase. 


TARGET  PRACTICE. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS. 
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'%  fir»d  that,  beside?  taking  care  of  new  appointments  in  the  commissioned  grades 
f  Ho  enlistments  ami  the  training  of  this  additional  force,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
1  o<l  without  a  hitch  to  its  ordinary  and  regular  duties  of  guarding  the  navy  yards 
stations',  Koth  in  and  outride  of  the  United  States.    It  has  furnished  expe- 
•Tn*r*y  forces  for  duty  in  France  and  elsewhere  outside  the  United  States  and  sup- 
l  mariue  detachments  for  all  battleships,  cruisers,  and  other  naval  vessels  placed 
'->mmission  during  existing  hostilities. 

t  t  he  same  time  it  has  kept  a  force  of  officers  and  men  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
i^ure  continued  good  order  against  certain  insurrectionary  elements  amongst  their 
aVm rants.  We  mention  one  instance  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
hod  of  training  raw  personnel.  The  rifle  is  the  weapon  of  the  marine.  When  the 
"inc  Corps  was,  roughly,  10,000  enlisted  men  before  the  war,  6,118  of  that  force 
ra  i  «xl  as  so  efficient  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  that  they  were  under  the  law  entitled 
.tx  increased  pay.  To-day  the  Marine  Corps  of  36.334  enlisted  men  has  22,577  men 
ilarly  rated,  this  shows  that  it  has  actually  increased  its  prewar  percentage  of 
>fi  client  marksmen. 

t  has  been  the  established  policy  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  prewar  times  to  fill  its 
ii missioned  personnel,  as  far  as  possible,  by  promotions  from  the  ranks,  and  no 
f  h  Vint  men  ts  are  made  in  commissioned  grades  direct  from  civil  life.  We  most 
Art  i\y  approve  this  policy  as  rewarding  the  tried  and  true  amongst  the  enlisted  force. 
Ml  of  the  emergencies  the  corps  has  been  called  upon  to  meet  have  been  met  by 
e  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  most  expeditious  and  efficient  manner,  without 
her  friction  or  confusion.  These  results  not  only  vindicate  the  system  of  organiza- 
ii  init  also  reflect  credit  upon  those  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance, 
r»»ci ion,  and  efficiency  of  the  corps. 

Th»T**  arc  to-day  on  the  firing  lines  in  France  no  better  trained,  no  braver,  no  more 
!••<  live  fighting  force  than  our  own  marines  now  serving  there,  and  we  hope  their 
imher  may  soon  be  largely  increased.  Both  officers  and  men  are  anxious  to  go. 
h ••n>ushly  equipped  and  splendidly  trained,  a.-  they  are.  in  the  arduous  methods  of 
.'Mlern  warfare,  we  feel  that  (heirs  will  bo  a  service  of  results  which  the  Nation  will 
[ways  remember  with  ever-increasing  pride. 

OFFICE  OK  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

Thus  far  in  our  rej>ort  we  have  considered  the  operations  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
dministrative  side  of  the  department,  including  the  great  bureaus.  There  remains 
<>  U»  considered  the  more  strictly  military  administration  of  the  Navy. 

In  101  ."S  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Naval  Committee,  created  the 
MtVe  of  Naval  Operations,  not  defining  th»  duties  of  the  chief,  but  placing  ui>on  him 
■»•  p.nsi!  ility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  and  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  its 
j-e  in  the  war.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  Capt.  William  S.  Benson,  Chief 
>t  Operations  and  assigned  five  officers  to  a-.-ist  him.    Capt.  Volney  O.  Chase  was 
senior  aid  for  personnel  and  Capt.  Josiah  McKean  for  material.    The  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated  a  new  set  of  naval  regulation-,  fixing  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Operations 
and  i?~  relaiions  to  the  bureaus  «)f  the  department.    Congress  by  subsequent  legislation 
pr-i\  id^l  for  the  assignment  of  a  larger  number  of  officers  to  duty  in  the  Office  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  further,  that  orders  i^ued  by  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  the  name  of 
tVv>-  Secretary  should  have  the  same  authority  as  it  issued  by  the  Secretary  himself. 
This  office  has  thus  Iweome  the  factor  for  the  coordination  of  effort  between  the  bureaus, 
and  in  military  matters  of  the  Navy  it  has  become  the  dominant  authority. 

H  the  Atlantic  Fleet  \va.-  ready  for  action  on  April  7,  there  is  no  question  that  its 
preparedness  in  both  material  and  personnel  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  directing 
f-T'-e  of  the  Office  of  Operations,  and  further,  that  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
tWt  wore  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  support  given  by  the  department  to  Vice 
Admiral  Sims  goes  by  way  of  the  Office  of  Naval  0|>erations.  The  support  of  the 
Atlantic  Fh-et  gees  by  way  of  Naval  Operations,  and  in  all  military  matters  pertaining 
tctne  Navy  it  is  this  office  which,  under  the  Secretary,  gives  the  final  direction. 

The  pronounced  success  of  this  office  beyond  question  is  due  to  the  strong  person- 
ality of  its  chief,  Admiral  Benson,  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Navv. 

Except  the  general  statement  that  Vice  Admiral  Sims  has  haH  everything  called 
f"r  as  promptly  as  it  could  be  delivered,  our  committee  has  nothing  to* report  about 
th-  condition  of  our  oversea-  fleet.  Its  splendid  work  under  the  able  direction  of 
Adwirjl  Mms  will  be  told  in  detail  at  some  later  time. 

\\"  h;i\i-  h  arned  by  personal  observation  as  well  as  by  inquiry  something  of  the 
Atlantic  Meet,  and  we  feel  we  can  -ay  that  the  '-onditiou  of  ships  and  personnel,  all 
t hi mrs  considered,  is  more  than  satisfactory.  That  this  condition  exists  is  due  to 
Admiral  Mayo,  its  commander  in  chief,  and  every  officer  and  man  under  him. 
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When  war  came,  On  April  7?  Admiral  Mayo  is  quoted  to  have  i?aid,  "  I  did  r>  - 
a  single  solitary  order  of  any  kind  or  description  to  pat*  the  fleet  from  a  pear    t  -  i 
•  Then  came  th<«  disintegration  of  that  excellent,  but  too  unall,  porHmncl  u>  uj~  •  : 
necessities  of  expansion. 

The  task  of  reconstructing  and  training  it  has  been  difficult,  hut  we  learn  tKat  <  ~  • 
and  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  task  with  patience,  endurance,  plu<k. 
skill  of  the  highest  order.    So  well  have  they  succeeded  that  we  feel  jjiMined  t«<  n  :  * 
"Sirs,  all  is  well  with  the  fleet." 

W.  B.  Oliver. 

Chairman  Subeorvm  *>v • 

W.  W.  Venable, 
Adam  B.  LrmEPAC.E, 
James  C.  Wilson, 
Feed  A.  Britten, 
John  A.  Peters, 
Frederick  C.  ITicks, 

Commiii*- 

March  11,  1918. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  PERSONALLY  INVESTIGATED  UNITED  STATES  N A* 

ACTIVITIES  IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committer  _ 
order  to  know  at  first  hand  more  particularly  the  Navy's  contribu;i 
overseas  and  be  able  to  legislate  wisely  for  its  fullest  efficiency  ; 
expansion,  visited  the  naval  bases  abroad  and  came  in  touch  w  :i 
responsible  naval  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  European  waters.     I  r>  ■:. 
their  return,  in  submitting  their  report,  dated  November  12,  ly> 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  c* 're- 
mittee's personal  investigation  and  personal  knowledge,  obtain- 
after  visits  and  after  conferences  with  Admiral  Sims  in  London.  Ad- 
miral Wilson  in  Franco,  and  all  other  naval  officers  in  responsifv 
positions  abroad.    This  is  the  report  they  made  after  visiting  all  t:.r 
naval  bases  in  Europe— that  is,  this  subcommittee  of  the  flou? 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  as  I  say — when  they  returned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.    Their  findings  were  summed  up  in  these  words: 

The  record  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  this  war  has  not  only  justified  ' 
pride  of  the  American  people  hut  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world .    <  a!  -. 
upon  to  perform  tremendous  tasks,  some  of  them  seeming  almost  impossible,  in  l <: 
one  instance  has  it  failed. 

The  full  report  is  as  follows  

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  in  your  annual  report? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  1  will  not  read  it.  It  is  a  very  detailed 
account,  telling  of  going  to  the  various  air  stations  and  bases  in  Ituh, 
Ireland,  and  trance  -everywhere  the  Navy  was.  That  is  signed  In 
the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Padgett. 

The  report  submitted  is  as  follows: 

VISIT  OF  HOUSE  NAVAL  COMMITTEE  TO  EUROPEAN  NAVAL  BASES. 

Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  November  1>.  /<//,» 

Hon.  JosEpnua  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  submit  to  you  a  succinct  .state ;mc::i 
of  the  visit  overseas  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Ib-u-r 
of  Representatives.  The  subcommittee  consisted  of  the  following  members:  l.om  :fi 
P.  Padgett,  chairman;  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  Walter  L.  llenslev,  John  H.  Connelly 
William  B.  Oliver.  William  W.  Venable.  James  C.  Wilson.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Willi™ 
J.  Browning,  John  R.  Karr,  Sydney  E.  Mudd,  John  A.  Peters,  and  Frederick  C.  Hirk* 
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i  *'*  o*  »rnmittee  left  Washington  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13  aw)  boarded  the  U.  S  bat- 
1  T">      rbt h.*„*  Jul v  11.  leaving  that  afternoon,  and  arrived  in  the  Sea  pa  Flow,  in  the 
"   Inlands,  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  morning  of  Jul v  25.    ("apt.  William  IT.  G. 
-*r<J,  now  Admiral  Bollard.  \vaj  in  command  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
*  >v««H  ploa-ed  with  the  line  conditions  and  splendid  discipline  aboard  the  ship 

*»:n<l  the  ship  rlean  and  healthv,  the  men  well  fed  and  happy  and  full  of  zeal  and 
;      Wo  ha<l  opportunity  during  the  vovage  to  have  a  pood  insight  into  the  life  and 
"•line  and  association  of  the  officers  and  men  aboard  the  chip,  and  we  were  much 
tfie<i  at  the  cordial  relations  and  pood  discipline  maintained. 

1m*ti  we  anchored.  »  apt.  tiny  Gaunt,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  came  aboard  and  in- 
<»•<!  iim  that  h«»  wa-  detailed  by  tlie  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  receive  us  and  to 
r»  ms  rhat  mo  wore  to  be  the  puests  of  the  Government  so  lonp  as  we  were  wifhin 
r  <!•  Mimi'is.  ('apt.  ('aunt  remained  with  the  committee  until  our  departure  for 
and  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  generous  and  distinpuished  courtesies  ex- 
i  r»»  us  on  behalf  <>f  the  British  Government  durinp  our  visit  in  Scotland,  Fng- 
!    aiul   Ireland,  and  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses 

^•urf.'sies  X"  well  as  the  great  efficiency  of  '"apt.  Gaunt. 
\  »'  a  Is*  i  wish  to  #'\-pres«  our  appreciation  of  the  distinpuished  consideration  and 
irTi--i..s  'u*  Mr  •>:<•  Geddes.  First  I»rd  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
»  r  all  pla<  v»  we  visit  "d  in  Scotland,  Fngland,  and  Ireland,  every  opportunity  was 
«rvb-<i  lis  »o  o-r-uo  fho  fullest  information. 

A  hilo  in  London  we  were  received  very  praciously  by  their  Majesties  Kinp  Georpe 
i  <.)ur**>n  Mary  and  Princes?  Mary:  and  in  Ireland  we  were  received  by  Gen.  Lord 
■u<*h.  <  M^vornor  General  of  Ireland. 

The  committee  visited  Scotland,  Fnpland,  Ireland.  France,  and  Italy.  The  com- 
u*  o  first  inspected  the  mine  plant  at  Inverness,  on  the  Xorth  Sea,  under  com- 
umI  <»f  Admiral  Straus*.  At  Inverpordon,  about  20  miles  distant,  from  Inverness, 
.•re  was  also  a  lanre  mine  plant  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Strauss.    Here  we 

1  opportunity  u*  pet  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  preat.  work  that  was  being  ac- 
n»vHsh»-<l  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  plant inp  the  mine  barrape  from  the  Orkney 
l.uels  t»i  the  south  coast  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  2e5  miles,  and  requiring  somethinp 

<•  .sOJ'XM)  mine?  to  close  that  pas«ape  of  the  North  Sea  apainst  German  submarine 
uvitu-s.  We  found  a  splendid  spirit  of  enthusiasm  with  the  ollicers  aud  men  in 
us  work,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  line  progress  they  were  making.  It  was 
i  undertaking  requiring  preat  s'dll.  care,  and  knowledge;  and  the  way  in  svhieh  it 
as  accomplished  reflected  credit  uj*on  the  ollicers  and  men  of  the  Navy. 

The  committee  next  visited  Strathpei'fer,  where  the  Navy  was  establishing  and 
I nipping  a  splendid  hospital  service  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Bogart  and  Smith. 
>  \>e  prepared  properlv  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Navy  in  case  of  naval 
n  gage  merits  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  the  waters  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
•Iae<.  beinp  accessible  from  I>oth  places.  Next  we  visiled  the  hospital  at  Leith, 
no  vn  a*  Sealield  Hospital,  near  Fdinbureh.  These  two  hospitals  we  found  v  ere 
M>inp  fitted  up  for  a  capacity  of  1.000  to  1,200  beds  in  case  of  necessity,  with  adequate 
implements  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  trained  nurses.  The  committee  was  grati- 
ied  to  lind  here  as  elsewhere  a  splendid  spirit  of  activity  and  devotion. 

I'nder  reciprocal  arrangements  between  the  two  Governments  these  hospital* 
••ere  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  the  committee  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
and  having  a  review  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  which  was  then  at  anchor  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  indeed  a  grand  ami  magnificent  fleet,  worthy  of  its  history 
and  its  reputation.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  Navy  had  five  battleships  coop- 
erating with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Hugh  Rodman:  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  that  the  American  ships  in 
even-  respect  bore  themselves  proudly  in  comparison  with  the  English  ships. 

<»ne  of  the  large  enterprises  being  constructed  in  Scotland  was  the  oil  pipe-line 
acres*  Scotland  from  west  to  east  for  the  conveying  of  the  oil  for  the  use  of  naval 
ship?  and  saving  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  steaming;  to  go  around  Scotland  through 
the  sea  areas  infested  with  German  submarines  and  thereby  avoiding  great  dangers 
of  the  loss  of  valuable  ships  and  cargoes  of  oils.  This  was  a  great  undertaking  and 
was  beinp  successfully  constructed  during  our  visit. 

The  committee  was  delighted  to  find  a  splendid  spirit  of  cordial  and  hearty  coop- 
eration between  the  two  navies  and,  as  expressed  by  Admiral  Rodman,  it  was  not 
two  services  of  two  countries,  but  was  one  service  of  two  countries,  so  complete  was 
iho  cooperation  and  good  feeling  between  the  two  navies. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  inspected,  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  officers, 
the  British  Navy  ambulance-train  service.    Railroad  trains  were  specially  fitted 
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and  equipped  for  the  transportation  overland  from  the  ship  to  the  hospit 
sick  and  wounded,  and  arranged  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  sack  anrl 
giving  evidence  of  the  solicitude  and  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  officers 
in  the  naval  service. 

July  28  the  committee  arrived  in  London  and  that  night  attended  exert -i 
of  the  principal  theaters  of  the  town  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  enlisted  n 
armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  and  the  allied  countries.  Thessc- 
were  held  every  Sunday  evening  and  were  free,  and  were  participated  i 
leading  actors  and  actresses  of  the  various  countries  and  were  intended  for  i 
tainment  of  the  enlisted  men.  It  was  indeed  a'splendid  sight  to  see  4, OCX 
young  men  in  uniform  enjoying  the  fine  entertainment  thus  provided  for  th 

In  London  it  was  specially  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  the  committee  t 
the  many  kind  attentions  and  courtesies  of  Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Sim: 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  associated  with  him  in  the  work  in 

The  members  of  the  committee  had  eeveral  conferences  with  Vice  Adm 
and  the  other  naval  officers  relative  to  conditions,  the  needs  of  the  service 
general  situation,  and  the  committee  was  gratified  and  pleased  with  the 
and  the  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  minute  and  particular  way 
Vice  Admiral  ^ims  and  the  corps  of  officers  associated  with  him  were  han 
naval  situation. 

July  30  the  committee  visited  the  English  naval  base  at  Dover  under  the  < 
of  Vice  Admiral  Keyes  and  were  received  by  the  admiral  with  becomine 
and  given  every  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  the  large  activities  at  thi 
ant  English  naval  oase,  and  the  committee  was  well  pleased  with  the  r 
and  the  activities.  Dover  was  one  of  the  important  Knglish  naval  stations.  < 
for  the  smaller  craft  and  was  the  control  base  from  which  operations  against  t 
Sea  German  submarine  activities  were  conducted.  It  will  l>o  recalled  with 
that  Vice  Admiral  Keyee  rendered  very  daring  and  distinguished  service  i 
tacks  upon  the  German  bases  at  Ostend  and  Zeebruge,  and  during  our 
admiral  gave  us  exhibitions  of  some  of  the  new  accomplishments  and  achi< 
of  the  Navv  in  its  war  activities,  which  were  of  interest  and  instructive. 

July  31  tne  committee  visited  the  English  aviation  base,  the  assembling  an 
plant  at  Hendon,  near  London,  and  were  afforded  every  opportunity  to  wi 
aviation  activities  which  are  being  conducted  at  this  base;  also  visited  anot 
tion  base  near  Hendon,  and  at  both  places  made  inquiry  as  to  the  Libert 
and  received  very  satisfactory  comments  upon  it/» efficiency. 

August  1  members  of  the  committee  visited  Eagle  Hut  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
lighted  with  the  splendid  care  and  provision  made  for  the  comfort  and  well 
the  enlisted  men.  and  the  provision  that  was  being  made  for  their  eating  anc 
at  a  very  low  cost,  furnishing  clean  beds  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  night,  and 
fast  for  16  cents,  or  a  meal  for  25  cents.  The  members  of  the  committee  app 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  AmVmssador  Page,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  1 
with  him  August  I,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  were  the  guests  at  dim: 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  House,  at  which  the  Speaker  of  tho  i 
Commons  presided  and  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  English  tiov 
were  present. 

August  2  members  of  the  committee  visited  the  rehabilitation  hospital  at  K 
ton,  near  London,  and  were  nore  than  delighted  with  the  magnificent  woi 
marvelous  work,  being  done  by  the  English  Government  for  the  rehabilitaii 
wounded  men.  not  only  furnishing  artificial  limbs,  which  were  wonderful 
help  to  the  men,  but  teaching  them  all  kinds  of  trades,  vo  at  ions,  and  ore 
adapted  to  their  particular  conditions  and  fitting  them  for  useful  service  after 
The  results  acc  omplished  in  the  way  of  furnishing  artific  ial  limbs  and  also  in  qu 
the  men  for  useful  and  self-supporting  scrvu  e  in  their  crippled  condition  w 
gratifying,  and  the  members  of  the  <  ommittee  would  be  happy  to  have  the 
inent  of  the  United  States  spr.ro  no  pains  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  car* 
wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fit  and  qualify  them  for  the  uh 
active  duties  through  life.  The  members  of  the  committee  had  conferenc 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  also  with  Mr.  Lloyd-Geo 
premier,  in  which  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  discussion  of  the  war  eondi 
related  not  alone  to  the  Navy  but  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  war  and  to 
the  important  condit  ions  after  the  war.  The  committee  also  visited  the  Englu 
station  at  Harwich,  under  the  command  of  Col.  C.  R.  Samson,  and  were  show 
courtesy  and  opportunity  for  inspecting  and  witnessing  the  aviati  n  activitie 
station,  and  Col.  Samson  also  bore  hearty  commendations  of  the  Liberty  mc 
made  useful  suggestions  relative  to  riving  machines.  The  members  of  the  cor 
visited  Queenstown,  Ireland,  where  tne  United  States  had  established  and  wat* 
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i  large  destroyer  bane  and  near  by  an  aviation  base,  at  that  time  under  command 
irciiral  Bayly,  of  the  English  Navy.   The  members  of  the  committee  were  court  e- 
►*  received  and  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  and  inspecting  all  of  the  United 
activities  with  reference  to  destroyers  and  other  small  craft,  the  aviation 
'"itiee,  and  also  the  large  hospital  activities  established  near  Queenstown. 
1^  members  of  the  committee  were  pleased  with  the  efficiency  and  the  activity  of 
officers  and  the  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  Queenstown  and  the  hospital 
the  aviation  base  near  there.    These  activities  in  the  aggregate  were  very  large 
<.-omprehensive  and  were  very  important,  caring  for  and  protecting  very  important 
►pi-ne  areas.   At  night  the  committee  attended  an  entertainment  given  oy  the 
stedmen  of  the  United  States  Naw  and  attended  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
sted  men.    The  high  character  of"  this  entertainment  was  a  distinguished  credit 
V>ore  evidence  of  the  high  character  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
ers  and  men  of  the  Navy  in  the  activities  at  Queenstown  and  the  surrounding 
-es  merit  commendatign. 

be  committee  arrived  at  Paris  August  9  and  were  received  very  courteously  and 
ended  many  kindnesses  by  Ambassador  Sharp  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
<•->•  on  duty  there.  The  committee  was  also  very  courteously  received  by  Mr. 
v'gues,  minister  of  marine;  Admiral  de  Bon,  chief  of  operations;  Premier  Clemen- 
.11;  Mr.  Pichon,  minister  for  foreign  affairs:  and  President  Poincaire. 
The  members  of  the  committee  visited  the  battle  fields  of  Verdun,  Chateau  Thierry, 
A  Belleau  Wood,  and  saw  the  horrible  destruction  and  devastation  which  had  been 
ouerht.  We  also  visited  the  camp  of  the  marines  at  Marboche.  15  miles  norih  of 
Lin  y,  and  St.  Genevieve.  The  headwuarters  of  the  Twenty-third  United  Stales 
iantry.  Col.  Malone  commanding,  St.  Genevieve,  is  about  amile  and  a  half  from 
>nt-a-Mous*on.  which  has  become  famous  of  late. 

I  wish  to  state  a  fact  made  known  to  me  by  the  officers  in  command,  which  has  not 
>en  heretofore  generally  published,  but  which  is  a  wonderful  testimonial  to  the 
'roic  courage  and  dauntless  bravery  of  the  marines.  In  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood 
ere  were  about  8,000  marines  engaged,  and  there  were  5,720  casualties.  Many  of 
iehe  were  not  serious,  but  it  tells  a  tale  of  the  horrors  which  the  marines  had  to  face 
i  rapturing  the  place. 

The  members  of  the  committee  did  thomselves  the  honor  of  visiting  Gen.  Pershing 
t  rhaumont  and  paying  their  respects,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
im  relative  to  war  conditions  and  were  pleased  to  receive  his  unreserved  praise  and 
^mmendation  of  the  American  officers  and  soldiers.  We  saw  where  many  villages 
ad  been  completely  destroved  and  many  others  almost  totally  wrecked. 

The  committee  left  for  fiome  August  1(J,  arriving  at  noon  August  18.  and  were 
proived  with  very  great  courtesy  by  the  Italian  Government,  having  been  made 
;uests  of  the  Government  from  the  time  we  reached  the  Italian  frontier. 

The  committee  visited  and  paid  its  respects  to  Vice  Admiral  del  Bono,  minister  of 
narine;  Prime  Minister  Orlando,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Baron  Sonino,  all 
)f  whom  very  courteously  received  and  extended  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
listinguished  courtesies. 

August  20  the  committee  visited  Venice  under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Paolo 
Marzolo,  and  were  given  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  the  naval  base  and  to  soe 
tiic  naval  activities  being  conducted* by  the  Italians  at  this  point.  This  base  was  for 
small  naval  craft,  and  the  committee  had  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  small  craft 
which  the  Italians  developed,  and  especially  tlio  little  boat  used  by  the  daring  naval 
officer  who  attacked  and  sank  one  of  the  Austrian  battleships  and  disabled  a  second 
one 

Tuesday  night,  August  20,  King  Victor  Emanuel  entertained  the  committee  at 
dinner  near  Padua,  near  the  front,  and  tho  next  morning  the  committee  witnessed  a 
review  by  the  King  and  Gen.  Diaz  and  other  Ttalian  officers  of  20.000  shock  troops, 
an«l  the  committee  were  well  pleased  with  the  splendid  review  and  the  fine  military 
appearance  of  the  troops.  The  committee  also  visited  the  front  at  Asiago  and  near 
Monte  Grappa  and  had  opportunity  to  visit  the  trenches  at  this  point,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Gen.  Montuori,  the  general  in  command  of  the  Italian  sector,  and  Gen. 
Lord  Cavan,  in  command  of  the  British  sector. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of,  Gen. 
Treat,  in  command  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Italy,  and  also  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  by  the  United  States  naval  officers  in  Italy 
ami  to  hear  testimony  to  their  capable  and  efficient  management  and  conduct  of  affaire. 

While  we  did  not  have  opportunity  in  Italy  to  see  large  naval  activities  and  opera- 
tion?, yet  the  members  of  the  committee  feel  that  in  many  respects  the  visit  ot  the 
committee  to  Italy  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  beneficial  of  its  many  activities. 

Returning  to  Paris,  the  committee  visited  and  inspected  the  United  States  naval 
activities  at  Bordeaux,  Moutchic,  Paulliac,  Rochefort.  I>a  Kochelle,  La  Pallice,  Fro- 
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mcntine,  Paimboeuf,  St.  Xazaire.  Montoir,  Le  Oroisic,  L'Orient,  lie  ^ 
Brest.  All  of  these  stations  located  on  the  west  coast  of  France  were  v 
inspected  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 

In  a  report  of  the  character  intended  for  this  one  it  is  impossible  even  t 
to  describe  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  Army  and  the  Xavy.  The  amount 
expanded  at  these  various  stations  mounts  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
and  the  activities  involve  the  employment  of  thousands  upon  thousand 
They  represent  activities  on  land  and  water,  under  the  water,  and  in  the  a 
involve  transportation  of  troops,  munitions,  equipment,  food,  and  cloti 
the  United  States  into  France  of  the  value  of  untold  millions.  The  activi 
Navy  were  to  escort  and  convoy  ships  transporting  troops  and  all  marine 
and  activities  in  the  air,  patrolling  the  seas  against  German  submarines, 
guarding  the  arrival  and  the  departure  of  ships,  the  construction  of  i>as« 
operation  and  the  care  of  the  enormous  aviation  activities,  and  also  at  tl 
places  providing  first  aid  and  hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  dl&i 
the  establishment  of  sanitary  conditions,  housing  facilities,  and  numer 
activities  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the  men.  the  repair  of  ships,  and  the 
other  efforts  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

We  can  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  in  explanation  or  elucidation  of  tin 
and  stupendous  activities.  Suffice  it  to  say  tnat  we  attempted  to  see  and  ;i 
could  to  inspect  and  to  survey  these  collossal  operations  and  ail  we  can  do 
in  what  was  said  to  us  in  England.  France,  and  Italy,  one  unbroken  exp 
wonder  and  amazement  at  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  the  achieven 
accomplishments  of  the  United  States  in  its  war  efforts. 

The  whole  work  and  effort  was  so  great  and  colossal  that  while  there  may  h 
mistakes  and  matters  subject  to  criticism  in  small  details  they  were  lost  in  U 
tude  and  the  success  accomplished. 

The  aviation  work  of  the  Xavy  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  ("one. 
simple  justice  to  him  to  express  the  conviction  of  the  members  of  the  c< 
that  he  was  handling  the  matters  in  a  most  admirable  and  commendable 
deserves  commendation  for  his  capable  and  efficient  management  of  so  large 
prise;  and  the  officers  and  men  associated  with  and  working  under  him  ea« 
station  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  him  we  found  were  active,  e 
and  capable  and  are  worthy  of  commendation,  not  alone  for  their  zeal  but 
successful  work.    They  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  to  mention. 

rapt.  Jackson  was  detailed  by  Vice  Admiral  Sims  to  accompany  the  conn 
France  and  Paymaster  Uiggins  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  committee 
its  travels,  and  to  l>oth  of  these  oflicers  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  their  c 
is  a  pleasure  to  give. 

lleir  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wils  -n.  with  hcid|uarters  at  Brest,  in  charge 
operations  in  France,  was  m  >st  considerate  and  e  >i:rte  .us  to  the  members  of 
mittee.    We  found  him  t  j  have  the  matters  well  in  hand  and  to  be  a  most  cap 
efficient  officer  and  deserving  of  ommendati  >n  for  his  splendid  management 

Vice  Admiral  William  S.  k-ims,  in  command  of  all  of  the  naval  activities  < 
we  found  m  >st  capable  and  efficient,  having  the  confidence  and  the  c  >rdiil  goo 
of  the  United  States  naval  officers  and  of  the  officers  of  the  British  and  French 

As  indicated  above,  in  the  stupendous  operations  of  the  Navy  there  may  ha 
and  doubtless  were,  min  >r  matters  of  detail  which  may  have  been  subject  to  i 
ment  or  criticism,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  by  and  large,  the  Xavy  has  accomj 
great  work  and  is  entitled  to  appr  >val  and  commendation. 

The  chairman  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  c  unmittee  returned  u 
transput  George  Washin'ft.o.'i.  unier  the  cunmiud  of  (Upt.  Pollock.  Unites 
Navy,  wli  >  hid  successfully  mide  a  number  of  trips  acr  >ss  the  Atlantic,  tran 
troops  and  freight  to  France. 

We  were  glad  t »  note  the  same  splendid  condition  of  cleanliness  of  ship,  care 
and  discipline  aboard  the  transport  under  the  management  and  operation 
Xavy  as  we  had  found  upon  the  regular  ships  of  the  Navy. 

We  wish  t>  express  our  commendation  of  the  good  service  and  manage: 
Capt.  Pollock  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Navy  associated  with  him  upon  the  shi[ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  P.  Padgett.  Char. 

In  an  address  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  his  r 
Chairman  Padgett  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  this  war  has  r. 
justified  the  pride  of  the  American  pe  »ple  but  has  challenged  the  admiratiui 
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Called  upon  t  >  perform  tremendous  tasks,  s-  nie  «>f  them  feemim;  alnir»pt  im- 
•'I**.  in  not  ..ne  instance  has  it  failed.    Whenever  any  call  has  c  -me  and  M'c 
i  '  *  \Vhois  will  \<>u  l>o  ready?  "  as  did  the  Kritiah  admiral' when  the  first  destroyers 
in  European  waters,  the  answer  has  been.  "We  are  ready  n  >w."    Ready  t  » 
^ny  emrrvency.  r<*ady  t  >  cope  with  any  problem  with  that  supreme  <\<unu?e  and 
itintr  «»?tici«*ncy  that  is  the  tradition  of 'the  service. 

i*»  r«».\diness  of  the  Navy  for  action  when  the  war  call  came  was  iv>  surprise  t •»  us 
wore  familiar  with  its  working,  the  plans  that  had  been  made,  and  the  measures 
Had  been  taken  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  We  knew  tint  the  orjxanizati  >u 
mini  from  k<**l  X  »  topma-t.  that  the  men  at  the  helm  were  w  .rthy  of  every  trust. 

knev  they  had  been  hetidim;  tlieir  enenries  t>  prepare  every  branch  of  the  Navy 

i*"t  iv<>  "service. 

•v«»iitl\  .  in  company  with  I 'J  other  members  of  the  Committer  on  Naval  Affairs, 
a  \  i-sit  overseas,  ^roinir  iut  >  .'<\>tland.  Knuland.  Ireland.  France,  and  Italy, 
we  had  opportunity  t>  visit  and  make  inspection  of  some  of  the  activities  of 

1  "riLrlish  Xavv  and   t"  many  of  the  activities  of  the  I'nited  States  Navy  abroad. 

\\o  not  deem  it  appropriate  or  ad  visable  because  of  war  conditions  to  speak  in  detail 

ho«e  activities  in  the  war  zone  in  more  specific  terms  than  I  have  set  out  herein, 
wcver.  I  do  deem  it  appropriate  to  say  that  we  found  the  operations  of  the  I'nited 
A*--i  Navy  overseas  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  We  were  especially  pleased  to 
rn  from  our  own  officers,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
vie-a.  that  the  cooperation  between  the  several  navies  was  most  complete,  cordial, 
\  harmonious;  indeed,  they  all  spoke  of  it  as  the  one  naval  service  of  the  three 
untried  and  not  as  three  separate  naval  services.  We  were  also  well  pleased  with 
(?  intelligent  and  elficient  management  and  with  the  zeal,  energy,  and:  devotion  of 
t  officers. 

No  statement  can  be  made  at  this  time  in  detail  of  the  magnitude  of  the  naval  opera- 
overseas.  This  much,  however,  I  feel  justified  in  saying:  That  the  magnitude 
naval  operations  overseas,  on  the  water  and  in  the  air,  reflects  credit  upon  the 
nicrionn  people  and  commands  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  our  allies.  When 
e  war  is  over  and  the  full  history-  of  the  magnitude  of  our  naval  operations  abroad 
av  be  c^ven  in  detail,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  honor  to  the  American  people; 
id  the  fidelity,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  devotion  of  our  naval  officers  and 
Uistcd  men.  embracing  as  a  part  of  the  Xavv  the  Marine  Corps  officers  and  men,  will 
«rm  a  bright  part  in  the  world's  history  and  will  receive  throughout  future  ages  the 
uumendation  and  plaudits  of  all  who  admire  courage  and  intelligence  and  love 
uriotism  and  fidelity. 

The  marines  on  land  and  the  Navy  men  on  sea  and  in  the  air  in  the  various  lines 
f  work  and  duty  to  which  they  have  been  detailed  deserve,  and  I  believe  heartily 
t-ceive,  the  unanimous  commendation  of  the  American  people.  Well  done,  faithful 
fhcers  and  men. 

.RF..VT    PUBLIC    ALARM    WHEN    GERMAN    SUBMARINES   APPEALED  OFF 

OUR  COAST. 

In  the  earlv  summer  of  1918  German  submarines  appeared  ofT  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  sank  52  vessels.  This  destruction 
created  consternation  among  many  people.  Demands  were  made 
upon  the  Xavv  Department  through  the  press  and  otherwise  to  do 
two  things:  (\)  Recall  destrovers  from  Kuropcan  waters  to  protect 
our  own  coast  which  was  endangered:  and  (2)  discontinue  sending 
American  troops  abroad  until  assured  they  would  not  be  attacked 
by  German  submarines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Memory  of  past  fears  grows  dim  after  the  danger  is  over.  In  1918. 
when  the  German  submarines  appeared  off  our  coast  there  was  real 
consternation  which  made  itself  felt  in  criticism  of  the  Xavy's  refusal 
to  recall  its  destroyers,  and  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  continuing  to 
send  its  troop-laden  transports  to  Europe.  The  Navy  Department 
was  not  then,  or  at  any  time,  influenced  by  any  consideration  except 
its  duty  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  its  power  against  the  enemy. 
If  was.  therefore,  unmoved  by  the  criticism,  the  appeals  and  the 
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throats.    Fn  Congress  itself  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  t - 
military  departments  of  the  Government  were  pursuing  the  u-  > 
course,  and  endangering  the  lives  of  American  soldiers.    The  a-ir . 
istration  gave  anxious  thought  and  consideration  to  its  duty. 

SENATORS  LODGE  AND  SWANSON  INVESTIGATED  THE  SITtATK-v 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then,  as  always  from  the  beginn;:.;* 
the  war,  was  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  members  of  the  N  - 
Affairs  Committee,  and  every  move  and  action  and  policy  ui 
Navy  was  open  to  their  inspection  and  knowledge  and  their  <  • 
and  advice  eagerly  welcomed.    When  the  criticism  was  at  its  iVi; 
Senator  Swanson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Cornnu 
and  Senator  Lodge,  the  ranking  member  of  that  committer,  v  ■ 
invited  to  the  Navy  Department  for  conference.    Theyr  accepts] 
invitation.    Everything  was  open  to  them.    On  June  r»  Sen,- 
Lodge,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  < 
mittee,  in  an  address  in  the  Senate,  told  his  fellow  Senators  tha'  • 
Navy  Department  had  anticipated  the  attack,  that  "they  have  :i> 
to  make  every  preparation  to  meet  it,"  and  Senator  Lodge  nWns 
think  they  have."    Senator  Lodge  added  that  he  had  visiter:. 
Navy  Department  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  after  h^i 
examined  all  the  arrangements  with  the  utmost  care  of  which  » 
capable  and  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  give  my  word  for  v , 
it  is  worth,  that  in  my  judgment,  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  Departin  g 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  and  all  the  officers,  the  ( h 
of  Staff — referring  to  Admiral  Benson — and  every  head  of  bur-?. 
has  done  everything  that  human  foresight  could  suggest." 

PUBLIC  CRITICISMS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  SENATE. 

The  address  of  Senator  Lodge  was  made  in  answer  to  a  statcrnr 
by  Senator  Brandegee  based  upon  an  editorial  in  the  Philadelp:.:. 
Public  Ledger,  regarding  the  appearance  of  submarines  off  our  r.^ 
which  the  Senator  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate  on  June  bt  lvh 
Senator  Brandegee  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  editorial  with  v.- 
statement:  \  nosmuch  as  »  believe  that  the  questions  raised  in  ;L 
article  are  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  the  country  to-day. 
hope,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment may  issue  such  information  as  may  be  properlv  given  out  i: 
relation  to  the  matter."  The  following  is  the  editorial,  wind 
appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger  June  5,  191S,  alluded  to  by  Senator 
Brandegee: 

WHAT  WARMNC8,  WHAT  DEFENSE? 

Where  was  the  powerful  American  submarine  scout  and  destroyer  fleet  duriiK'.t- 
last  10  days  of  May  and  the  first  3  days  of  June,  while  the  U-boats  were  giving  eta* 
to  American  merchantmen,  shelling,  bombing,  and  torpedoing  them?  How  ok::: 
the  skipper  of  the  Bristol,  when  warned  by  the  captain  of  the  Cole  that  German  un4<:- 
sea  raiders  were  working  along  the  coast,  declare  as  late  as  Sunday  last  that  to  L« 
knowledge  the  Government  had  Hashed  no  wireless  warning?  Were  the  authoring 
at  Washington  incredulous  of  the  stories  of  pursuits,  captures,  and  sinkings  eou*Utu.- 
being  brought  in  by  captains  and  crews?  And  was  our  vigilant  Navy  at  all  coetuzj;: 
of  tho  presence  of  the  supereubmarines? 
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i£^ht  days  have  elapsed  since  the  Public  Led  per  printed  the  story 
Ho  three-master  Edna,  found  off  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
v  ».  ganimr  hole  blown  below  her  water  line,  and  two  other  large 
><  *ners  in  like  conditions  near  by.  Immediately  afterwards  stories 
tk  "published  about  a  German  submarine  sighted  off  the  Delaware 
{riving  chase  to  a  steamship  that  escaped  her.    A  full  fortnight 

tl\«»  captain  of  the  British  tanker  Cheyenne  told  of  his  escape  from 

-^>oat  attack  ISO  miles  at  sea.  when  he  took  refuge  at  the  naval 
«■*  at  Lewes,  on  the  Delaware  shore.  The  Cheyenne's  captain  e\- 
ino<l  at  the  incredulity  of  the  naval  authorities  to  whom  he  and 

officers  told  the  story.  The  Edna  was  attacked  on  May  25;  its 
inlander,  later  made  prisoner  on  the  U-boat  which  sunk  his 
ooner.  beheld  the  capture  of  the  Winvuennrie  and  the  Isabel 
'*        There  were  the  experiences,  also,  of  the  crew  of  the  Jlattie  L. 

"  ?• ,  sunk  on  May  2o,  and  of  the  crews  of  two  other  schooners  and 
anker  that  had  been  picked  up  adrift  by  an  American  steamship. 
Wireless  distress  calls  were  sent  out  from  the  ships  sunk  by  U-boats 

I  oast  10  days  previous  to  the  official  Government  warnings  that  . 
»scd   the  Atlantic  ports.    Why  were  not  these  warnings  issued 
rlier.     Where  were  the  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  chasers,  to  the 

ihlins  of  which  the  Nation  has  devoted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Wars  >  Tf  they  were  active,  the  commanders  of  American  merchant 
ipping  subject  to  attack  seem  not  to  have  known  about  it.  The 
-boats  got  their  prey.  Passenger  steamships  and  freighters  appear 
•  have  put  to  sea  without  restraint  and  without  knowledge  given  of 
e  presence  of  the  raiders.  The  failure  to  take  quick  and  sharp 
*val  measures  is  mysterious,  puzzling,  to  the  lav  mind.    Is  there  a 

<>per  explanation  i  #  Or  is  this  one  more  case  added  to  the  piled-up 
\ormities  of  bureaucratic  stupidity  during  this  war  ? 

The  disappearance  of  the  Cyclops  should  have  sufficed  to  get  our  coast  patrol  in 
ti  n. 

SENATOR    LODGE    COMMENDED    ACTION    OF    NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Closing  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  following  the  reading  of  the  above 
ditorial  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  written  without  know- 
edge  of  how  the  Navy  Department  had  done  and  that  it  was  doing 
'verything  possible  to  destroy  submarines  overseas,  and  to  protect 
>ur  own  roast,  Senator  Lodge  said  in  part: 

The  Navy  and  the  Navy  Department  have  taken  every  precaution  that  human  fore- 
«L-ht  could  "suggest,  so  far  as  1  am  ahle  t  >  judge,  and  I  have  examined  their  precautions 
a-ith  .*uch  intelligence  and  care  a*  I  could  give  to  the  matter. 

******* 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  Department  have  necessarily  anticipated 
•a  submarine  attack  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.    They  have  had  it  constantly 
'■n  their  minds.    They  have  tried  t  »  make  every  preparation  to  meet  it.    I  think  they 
have.    It  w.»uld  he  m  at  injuri  >us  f  or  me  to  stand  here  and  follow  down  the  map  of 
t-h-  cast  and  tell  the  Senate  and  the  public  exactly  what  those  preparations  are — 
\A\  them  where  the  submarine  chasers  are.  where  the  destroyers  are.  where  the  signal 
■T-.iti<>ns  are.  what  arrangements  they  have  made  f..r  meeting  the  dancer  when  it  came, 
a.-  they  were  sv.re  it  would  come.    No  human  mind  can  possibly  tell  when  out  of  the 
sn*>at  waste  of  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  submarine,  which  travels  by  night  and 
■''ibmergr*  by  day,  will  appear.    As  soon  as  the  Navy  had  any  authentic  news  to 
lr.'iicate  the  presence  of  submarines  on  this  coast  they  acted.    They  will  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done.    They  have  the  means  to  do  it.    That  is  all  that  I  feel  at 
liln-rty  t  >  say  in  a  general  way. 
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Mr.  President,  for  four  years  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  has  been  d 
strength  to  the  destruction  of  German  submarines.  They  were  operatic 
are  known  as  the  narrow  Beas,  where  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  inay  t 
together  in  a  closely  restricted  area;  and  even  there,  with  the  knowledge  f 
the  presence  of  the  German  submarines,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  ma 
submarines  escaped  them.  They  are  diminishing  now,  without  assistance, 
control  is  being  established  over  the  narrow  seas,  and  the  work  against  the  » 
at  the  point  of  the  greatest  danger— what  we  may  call  the  naval  front  of  tl 
succeeding  more  than  any  of  us  dared  to  hope.  It  is  done  by  the  multip 
vessels  and  the  multiplication  of  methods,  and  there  is  the  great  center  of  t 

One  or  two  submarines  have  appeared  suddenly  on  our  coast,  as  was  to 
pated.  In  mv  judgment,  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done.  I  have  taken 
to  go  to  the  department,  where  everything  lias  been  laid  before  the  meml 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  who  cared  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  I  am  ent 
fied  that  they  are  doing  everything  that  is  possible.  But  the  chase  of  the  t 
is  something  like  searching  for  the  needle  in  the  haystack.  You  can  not  tel 
particular  wisp  of  hay  it  will  come  to  the  surface;  but  that  the  defense  will  h< 
I  have  no  sort  of  question. 

****** 

We  have  a  patrol  along  the  coast,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  what  is  knc 
Life-Saving  Service,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  as  it  is  now  known."  We  also  have 
*  ized  system  for  procuring  information  from  fishermen  and  others  on  the  coas 
ing  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf.  Those  sources  of  information  were  organ i zr- 
operation  through  the  Navy  Department  at  least  two  years  before  we  en 
war,  so  I  believe  that  so  far  as  our  own  coasts  are  concerned  the  chances  of  a  I 
are  almost  negligible. 

****** 

I  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  details  to  describe  to  you  the  different  nava 
of  the  country  and  what  has  been  done  in  each  one  of  them,  but  simply  U 
what  mv  opinion  is  after  having  examined  all  the  arrangements  with  tno  ut 
of  which  I  was  capable  and  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  give  my  word 
it  is  worth,  that  in  my  judgment  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  Department,  the 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  and  all  the  officers,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  even 
bureau  has  done  everything  tliat  human  foresight  could  suggest. 
****** 

I  want  the  Senate  also  to  remember  that  when  newspaper  editorials  ask 
Navy  is  doing,  I  should  like  to  have  them  consider  why  it  is  that  we  have 
the  troops  we  have  sent — and  we  have  sent  a  great  many  thousands— why  i 
they  have  gone  to  Europe  without  the  loss  of  a  transport,  thank  God,  as  I  d 
is  it  that  that  has  happened?  It  has  happened  because  of  the  American  Nav 
furnishes  the  convoys,  and  no  other  cause. 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  what  the  American  Xavv  has  been  doir 
narrow  seas.  I  can  not.  The  Navy  has  remained  largely  silent  about  its  v 
its  preparation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  it,  but  it  has  been  d 
greatest  possible  work  everywhere.  It  has  not  failed  in  convoying  the  troops 
not  failed  in  its  work  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Channel  and  the  coast  of  France 
Mediterranean,  and  it  will  not  fail  here.  It  will  do  everything  that  coui 
intelligence  and  bravery  can  possibly  do. 

As  stated  in  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Americai 
in  April,  1917,  and  in  every  day  of  every  month  while  war 
as  Senator  Lodge  truly  said,  did  "everything  that  courage  aiu 
ligence  and  bravery  can  possibly  do/'  and  the  record,  which  no  a 
of  carping  criticism  and  misrepresentation  can  change,  will 
to-day,  to-morrow,  forever. 

(At  this  point,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adj( 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  15,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATURDAY,  MAT  15,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  or  Committee  on  Naval  Aftairs, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
lie  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
ate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
siding. 

'resent:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  Pittman,  and 
iiumell. 

he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Secretary 
niels.  will  you  proceed? 

STTMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECKETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Besumed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Perfectly  uninformed  and  wanton  statements 
\  e  been  made  that  the  Navy  Department  lacked  war  plans  and 
eparations.  You  have  heard  the  statements  and  official  records 
emitted  to  you  by  Admiral  Badger,  chairman  of  the  General  Board, 
*1  other  members  of  that  board,  and  other  able  officers  how  un- 
unded  were  any  such  statements.  The  truth  is  that  from  its  cre- 
ion  the  General  Board  has  been  employed  with  study  of  naval 
irfare  and  preparing  for  any  conditions  of  war  that  might  arise, 
bat  is  their  business.  And  they  have  not  neglected  it.  The  chair- 
an  and  other  members  of  the  General  Board  have  told  you  how 
>>urd  is  this  notion  that  any  man  can  make  perfect  plans,  put 
u*m  in  a  drawer,  and  vears  after  when  war  is  declared  sav  "  Look  in 
\\  drawer  B,  take  out  plan  A,"  and  then  go  to  sleep  while  his  plans 
re  carried  out.  A  general  or  admiral  who  should  undertake  to  wage 
ar  by  any  such  methods  described  in  military  fiction  would  invite 
♦*feat.  Plans  are  always  in  the  making,  changing  with  changed  con- 
itions,  and  their  success  depends  upon  wise  direction  while  war  is 
aging  and  boldness  and  initiative  by  the  men  actually  in  the  fight  on 
md  or  sea. 

Shortly  after  the  Central  Powers  began  the  World  War  I  had 
everal  conferences  with  Admiral  Dewev.  head  of  the  General  Board. 

was  in  close  touch  with  the  study  that  tjie  board  was  making  and 
emaking  in  view  of  the  European  war.  I  knew  that  the  hoard 
vas  not  only  making  war  plans,  but  that  it  was  also  outlining  the 
*  preparations  necessary  to  be  made  by  the  bureaus  and  officers  of 
he  department  to  insure  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war."  This 
ftndy  and  report  were  forwarded  to  me  on  the  L'tth  of  March.  1015. 
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I  approved  them,  and  took  the  steps  to  put  them  in  operatioi 
is  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  March  13,  1915 : 

General  Boahd,  Depabtment  of  the  N.\ 

Washington,  March  J 

Confidential. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Preparation  necessary  to  be  made  by  the  bureaus  and  ottic 

Navy  Department  to  insure  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 
Inclosures:  As  enumerated  in  paragraph  2. 

The  strategic  study  of  war  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  the  Unit 
is  a  belligerent,  shows  that  the  full  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  necessary  merchant  auxiliaries,  must  be  named,  fitted  out.  i 
Hzed  within  two  weeks  after  the  Government  decides  that  war  is  hum 
a  mobilization  of  the  naval  force  is  necessary. 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  Admiral  Mayo  h 
fied  to  you  it  was  not  two  weeks  before  one  telegram  had  m 
our  forces. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  all  preparations  p« 
systematically  made  during  time  of  peace  and  this  state  of  prepurt 
constantly  maintained. 

2.  The  administrative  section  of  the  plan  for  war  in  the  Atlan 
generally  the  work  to  be  inaugurated  now  and  diligently  prosecute, 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  to  insure  a  state  of  preparedness,  si 
are  forwurded  herewith  copies  of  that  part  of  the  plan  that  cone 
activities  of  the  following  bureaus  and  offices,  naming  all  the  bureat 
department:  Office  of  Solicitor,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Bureau 
nance.  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Bureau  of  Steum  Eiijj 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Bureaui  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  IV 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  headquarters  of  Murii 

3.  The  General  Board  recommends  that  each  office  and  bureau  be  f 
with  the  part  of  the  plan  that  pertains  to  its  own  duties  ami  directed  t 
with  the  requirements  of  the  plan  as  fast  as  may  be  practicable,  and  e 
to  be  directed  to  report  to  the  department  as  soon  as  practicable  i 
than  one  month  from  the  approval  of  this  letter,  and  thereafter  at 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  progress  made  in  the  work  of  preparatio 
comment  upon  any  defects  in  the  plan  which  make  its  execution  impr; 
or  that  seem  cumbersome. 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  copies  of  these  reports  be  forwarded  by 
part  meat  to  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  war  ] 
to  date. 

George  V 

Approved  : 

JosEi'tirs  Daniels.  Secretary  of  th<>  Navy. 

The  man  who  won  the  great  Battle  of  Manila  was  the  nut 
ponded  upon  chiefly,  and  the  country  depended  upon  him 
securely  and  surely  in  1915  as  it  did  at  Manila. 

To  carry  out  the  "preparation  recommended  by  the  General 
I  sent  a  confidential  letter  to  the  head  of  every  bureau  am 
similar  to  the  following,  which  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  i 
of  Ordnance.  That  letter  tells  them  to  carry  out  the  General  1 
directions.  [Reading:] 

Navy  Dkpartmkn 
Washington,  May  2$. 

Confidential. 

To:  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Subject  :  Preparation  necessary  to  he  made  by  the  bureaus  and  office? 

department  to  insure  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 
InHosure:  CN»py  of  General  Board  letter,  dated  March  13.  1915,  with  in 

1.  There  is  forwarded  herewith  a  copy  of  General  Board  letter  No.  42" 
I'entiah.  The  recommendations  made,  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  were  a| 
May  28.  101 R. 
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TIic*  part  of  the  j»lnn  that  pertains  to  your  bureau  is  transmitted  herewith, 
v  « »\i  are  directed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  3  ami  4  of 
^«-ii«»ral  Board's  letter. 

Tli*»  re|H>rts  required  should  be  sent  to  the  department  (operations). 

.TosKPiirs  Daniels. 

vorv  head  of  bureau  and  office  to  the  extent  of  appropriations 
le  l>v  C  ongress  obeyed  these  directions,  and  the  Xavv,  therefore, 
raised  all  the  foresight  and  preparedness  that  was  possible  before 
entered  the  war.  Any  statement  to  the  contrary  has  been  shown 
unfounded  by  the  statements  of  Admirals  Badger,  Benson, 
yo.  Fletcher,  Rodman,  Wilson,  Niblack,  Straus,  AIcKean,  and 
>t.  l^ratt,  officers  in  the  most  responsible  positions  during  the  Avar. 

PARKDNESS  BEFORE  THE  WORLD  WAR  CONTRACT  IX  PREPARATION  AND 

\l*ANSI()X  OF  THE  NAVY  UNDER  ROOSEVELT,  TAFT,  AND  WILSON  FROM 
'Mil   TO  SE ITE M HER  1 ,  1010. 

Several  witnesses  appearing  before  your  committee,  having  no 
t  hand  knowledge  or  little  connection  with  the  Navy's  important 
rt  in  the  World  War,  have  gone  back  to  the  administration  of  the 
vv  as  far  as  March  13,  11)13.  in  the  vain  hope  of  showing  that  the 
vy  in  the  days  before  the  war  failed  in  preparation  because  the 
cretarv  of  the  Xavv  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not 
How  their  advice  in  1913  and  1914.  This  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
?.  in  addition  to  answering  the  charges  made  against  the  Xavv  in 
e  World  War,  to  show  that  between  March,  1913.  and  September, 
iG,  the  three  and  a  half  vears  in  which  this  country  was  not  en- 
,ged  in  war,  and  before  the  epoch-making  bill  of  191G,  the  Xavy 
is  increased  in  personnel,  efficiency,  and  material  more  than  in  any 
milar  peace  period  or  any  other  period  in  our  history. 
Senator  Trammell.  Are*  you  putting  an  interpolation  there? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

Senator  Trammell.  It  was  not  increased  more  during  that  period 
inn  it  was  after  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No:  1  should  have  said  more  than  in  anv 
rnilar  j>eace  period  or  any  other  period  in  our  history  except  after 
e  entered  the  World  War. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Xavv  T  found  that  under  the 
"iministration  of  President  Taft.  190S-1912,  the  Navy  fell  back,  it 
•eing  stated  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Xavv,  in  response  to  a 
o«»ucst  from  Representative  Butler,  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
uittee.  how  it  was  that  the  German  Xavy  obtained  its  superiority 
iver  ours,  with  that  displacement  as  a  basis.  "Considering  dis- 
>l;ucuiciit  of  ships  built,  the  United  States  advanced  from  third 
'»  second  place  in  1907.  and  dropped  to  third  in  1911,"  and  further, 
hat.  "Considering  ships  built  and  building,  the  United  States 
I'lvanced  from  third  to  second  place  in  1909,  held  this  place  for  a 
;\mrt  time  only,  and  dropped  to  third  place  again  in  the  same 
vear,  1909." 

,  •  •  •        •  • 

I  he  basis  of  ships  built  and  building  is  a  more  accurate  index  to 
naval  strength  than  the  basis  of  ships  built  only,  for,  as  the  case  at 
!>oint  illustrates,  a  nation  can  be  superior  to  another,  and  by  build- 
in  little  while  the  other  nation  builds  much,  lose  its  superiority  in 
a  very  short  time.   And  on  the  basis  of  ships  built  and  building,  we 
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held  second  place  4*  f  or  only  a  short  time  and  dropped  to  tlii 
again  in  the  same  year,  1909,"  four  years  before  the  begir 
the  Wilson  administration. 

During  President  Roosevelt's  four  years,  1904—8,  when  th 
began  to  build  dreadnaughts,  the  United  States  authorized 
tal  ships,  the  German  program  authorized  13,  including 
cruisers;  leaving  us  a  deficiency  of  7.  In  President  Taft?s  r 
years  we  authorized  four  capital  ships,  the  German  pro<2fi 
thorized  seven,  leaving  us  a  deficiency  of  three.  Taking 
years  together  we  authorized  10  capital  ships  to  Germany's  t>i 
does  not  show  under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Roose1 
Taft  any  determination  to  build  a  Navy  superior  to  German 

In  those  six  years  the  general  board  of  the  Navy  had  in  n 
construction  of  a  navy  superior  to  Germany's,  and  it  recom 
the  construction  of  20  battleships,  the  same  number  that  O 
authorized.  We  authorized  10.  The  general  board  was  cert  a  i 
the  author  of  the  program  adopted.   Who  was? 

The  answer  is  found  in  part  in  the  annual  messages  of  Pi 
Roosevelt  to  Congress  in  1905  and  1906.   In  his  message  of 
ber  3,  1906,  he  recommended  this : 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  continue  to  increase  our  Navy.  I  ask  merely 
be  maintained  at  Its  present  strength  *  *  *.  This  can  be  done  U$ 
settled  program  of  providing  for  the  building  each  year  of  at  least  < 
class  battleship  equal  in  size  and  speed  to  any  that  any  nation  is  at  t 
time  building;  the  armament  presumably  to  consist  of  us  lurge  a  mi 
possible  of  very  heavy  guns  of  one  caliber,  together  with  smaller  guns 
torpedo  attack;  while  there  should  be  heavy  armor,  turbine  engines 
short,  every  modern  device.  Of  course,  from  time  to  time,  cruisers, 
boat  destroyers,  and  torpedo  boats  will  have  to  be  built  also. 

Bear  this  in  mind: 

All  this,  be  it  renu  mbered,  would  not  Increase  our  Navy,  but  woul< 
keep  it  ;i1  its  pre*  nt  strength. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  5,  190:>,  President  R< 
had  this  to  sav; 

It  tines  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  however,  lhat  the  Navy  should — 
in  the  immediate  future — be  increased  beyond  the  present  number  <i 
What  is  now  clearly  necessary  is  to  substitute  eflieient  for  insuthYient 
the  latter  become  worn  out  or  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are 
Probably  the  result  would  be  obtained  by  adding  a  single  battleship 
Navy  each  year,  the  superseded  or  outworn  vessel  being  laid  up  or  bi- 
as they  are  thus  replaced. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  these  recommendations  that  the 
States  at  the  outset  of  a  new  era  in  battleship  construction  a 
the  stand-pat  policy  by  which  we  were  foredoomed  to  lose  on 
tion  as  second  naval  power. 

It  was  in  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's  suggestion  tha 
gress  in  1906  and  again  in  1907  authorized  only  one  batt 
while  in  1906  the  General  Board  recommended  three,  and  ii 
two.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  enunciated 'by  Sec 
Meyer,  under  Taft,  when  in  his  first  report  Secretary  Meyei 
"  Germany  is  now  second  among  the  principal  naval  powers  ii 
ship  tonnage  built  and  building.  The  United  States  is  third  :* 
after  that  statement,  recommended,  ,k  in  order  to  keep  the  appi 
tion  for  the  Navy  Department  within  the  economical  limit  s 
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t  » <_> vernment,"  only  two  battleships  and  one  repair  ship.  Hence, 
i«kuihvav  was  made  in  the  Taft  administration  toward  retrieving 
relative  strength  we  had  lost  under  Roosevelt. 

i  contrasting  the  small  increase  under  Roosevelt  and  quoting  from 
messages,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  policy  of  small  con- 
ct  ion  was  inspired  wholly  or  chiefly  by  him.   It  was  a  condition, 

ii  theory  that  confronted  him.  In  truth,  he  was  doubtless  per- 
il ly  in  favor  of  larger  naval  expansion  than  the  country  favored 
Willi  Congress  would  authorize.  But  he  offieiallv  made  the  recom- 
i<  hit  ions  quoted  above  and  did  not  ask  for  such  increase  as  would 
e  «*iven  the  United  States  a  navy  more  powerful  than  (lermanv. 
k  ii*w  of  the  big  program  secured  by  Wilson  in  1910  nobody  should 
elude  that  Wilson  could  have  secured -a  larger  program  than  was 
i red  in  1913  and  1914,  or  that  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  even  if  they  had 
►loosed  it.  could  have  secured  a  large  building  program  in  their  day. 
uitever  lack  of  preparedness  this  country  felt  was  not  due  to  any 
*  President,  to  any  one  party,  or  to  any  one  Congress.  In  this  conn- 
public  opinion  is  the  only  king,  and  public  opinion  did  not  then 

naiid  large  appropriations  for  a  big  navy,  and  President  Wilson 
d  Congress  were  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  1913  when  three 
*a«lnaughts  were  authorized  as  against  the  one  dreadnaught  author- 
*l  in  191*J,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Taft's  administration.  I  remember 
ry  well  in  the  summer  of  1912  when  the  naval  bill  was  under  con- 
ierution  in  the  House.  There  was  a  big  fight  on  whether  C  ongress 
uiM  authorize  one  or  two  dreadnaughts.  I  was  a  private  citizen 
en.  having  only  the  interest  of  a  private  citizen  in  our  Navy,  but  I 
rote  a  letter  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
orth  Carolina,  my  own  State,  and  to  some  other  friends  in  the  House, 
ging  them  to  support  the  larger  building  program.  I  state  this 
erely  to  show  the  difficulty  of  securing  large  appropriations  and  my 
'im>  interest  in  a  larger  navv  before  I  became  Secretarv  of  the  Navv. 
At  that  time  Congress  and  the  country  were  not  ready  to  build  a 
:«r  Navy,  and  this  was  true  of  representatives  of  both  political  par- 
es. Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  favored  a  larger  Navy  than 
ie  majority  of  Congressmen  of  their  party.  You  have  been  told  that 
v<  k  of  large  preparation  before  the  war  was  a  grievous  fault  in  the 
resent  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  a  fault  that  lies 
mre  at  the  door  of  preceding  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  Presidents 
>efore  President  Wilson,  and  Congresses  before  the  one  of  1913, 
v  hieh  made  larger  provision  than  any  preceding  Congress  in  peace 
inies.  and  the  Congress  of  1910,  which  made  larger  provision  for  in- 
rvasing  the  Navy  than  anv  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
>r  any  Parliament  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  time  of  peace.  I  am 
(resenting  here  by  way  of  contrast  what  was  done  before  1913  and 
■vhat  was  done  from  1913  to  1910  to  point  out  the  comparatively 
?.rge  increase  after  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  grant  you,  in 
new  of  the  war  needs,  that  it  was  too* small  in  all  these  years  before 
my  recommendations  of  1915.  Hut  the  record  speaks  for  itself,  and  is 
complete  refutation  of  the  criticisms  you  have  heard  of  securing 
personnel  and  ships  and  munitions  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  Taft  administration  Germany  author- 
ized five  capital  ships  and  we  authorized  two.  On  coming  to  the  pro- 
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gram  of  the  Wilson  administration  we  find  that  for  the  first 
years  we  authorized  a  larger  program  than  Germany.  In  <: 
two  naval  bills  we  provided  for  five  capital  ships,  against  tl 
contemplated  by  the  Germans  in  their  program  at  the  outbrea 
war.  The  Wilson  administration  took  steps  to  secure  for  tlie 
States  that  position  this  country  had  lost  during  the  Rouse  v 
Taft  administrations  by  reason  of  the  policy  which  prevailed  i 
yea  rs. 

As  regards  battle  cruisers,  the  General  Board  of  the  Xav; 
first  two  reports  submitted  under  the  W  ilson  administrst  t  i 
not  recommend  their  construction.    It  recommended  them 
and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  them,  and  authorization  w 
vided  in  the  bill  of  191(1  for  battle  cruisers,  the  first  ever  a  lit 
in  the  United  States.     It  is  true  that  the  General  Ro;i 
recommend  two  battle  cruisers  in  their  recommendations  o 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Meyer,  did  not  provide  f<: 
in  his  estimates.    Every  battle  cruiser  in  the  British  Xnvy 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  authorized  before  the  Wilson  adm 
tion  began,  and  Great  Britain  did  not  authorize  or  const 
single  battle  cruiser  between  March  4,  1918,  and  the  oiitbr 
the  war,  while  the  Wilson  administration  was  in  power.  Ii 
first  three  years  the  Navy  became  better  organized,  better  of 
better  manned,  and  better  supplied  with  ammunition,  am 
efficiently  and  economically  administered  than  ever  before 
history.    Even*  branch  of  the  service  was  improved  and  the  c 
zation  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Atlantic  and  othei 
developed  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Xaval  Affairs  Committee 
in  191C>,  Admiral  (then  Capt.)  J.  S.  McKean,  assistant  for  in; 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations,  said: 

We  have  made  more  real  progress  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  any  | 
five-year  period  in  my  experience  in  tlie  Navy.  I  don't  think  that  I  h:i 
known  a  time  when  everybody  in  tlie  service,  from  top  to  bottom,  whs  \ 
as  hard  with  their  heads  and  their  hands  to  prepare  the  fleet  for 
service. 

Admiral  Benson,  the  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations,  asserted  tli 

Cooperation  between  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  tlie  departmei 
the  Oflico  of  tlie  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  been  most  cordial  and  co 
and  the  practical  result  has  Ixvn  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  thought f 
slderation  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  will  show  that  all  i 
done  now  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  so-called  genera 
In  my  opinion  the  organization  that  exists  in  the  department  ami  tlmt 
in  successful  operation  is  accomplishing  in  a  purely  American  and  busii 
manner  all  that  |M»ssibly  could  be  expected  from  the  creation  of  si  j 
staff,  and  is  doing  this  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way. 

Admiral  George  Dewev  had  this  to  sav : 

Our  own  General  Hoard  is.  I  think,  the  best  general  staff  in  the  wor 
And  Admiral  Dewey  was  right. 

Rear  Admiral  Knight,  president  of  the  War  College,  where 
officers  of  the  Navy  are  instructed  in  strategy  and  tactics,  te< 
that : 

Secretary  Daniels  has  done  more  for  the  War  College  than  any  of  his 
cessors. 
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was  recognized  that  the  shortage  of  enlisted  men,  like  the 
t;iiro  of  officers,  was  attrihutable  to  conditions  inherited  when  I 
•  into  office.    It  was  presented  with  a  shortage  of  men,  too  great 
v*  overcome  entirely  in  any  three  years  of  peace,  and  a  prejudice 
**r\  ire  in  the  ranks  that  had  to  he  corrected  before  any  gains 
<i  1  »e  made.    The  Roosevelt  and  Taft  administrations  could  make 
•laim  to  having  enough  enlisted  men  to  man  all  vessels  of  war. 
authorized  strength  of  the  Navy  was  far  below  the  number  that 
1*1  have  l>een  required,  and  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  Wilson 
illustration  none  of  the  administrations  in  power  had  made  any 
v  i -ion  for  a  reserve  with  which  to  till  the  gap.    The  reason  the 
lori/ed  strength  was  not  made  sufficient  to  man  properly  the 
■cl>  wa>  because  it  had  not  been  possible  in  years  preceding  my 
illustration  to  fill  the  ranks  to  the  limited  strength  authorized 
v  't  ingress.    At  no  time  since  the  Spanish- American  War  had  there 
n  in  the  Xavy  enough  men  to  man  all  vessels  for  war:  and  not 
\\    the  Wilson  administration  were  there  enough  men  to  man 
porly  the  ships  on  a  peace  basis.    For  years  we  had  built  ships 
hoiit  authorizing  the  men  to  man  them. 

Vhen  President  Roosevelt  began  his  second  term  the  authorized 
•ntrth  of  the  Xavy  was  34,500  men.  It  was  inadequate  and  3,000 
Vuional  men  were  recommended  during  his  first  year.  In  all, 
ring  his  second  term,  7,500  men  were  authorized,  a  number  just 
ti*  ient  to  man  the  new  ships  authorized  during  the  same  period, 
iich  required,  under  the  old  schedule,  since  found  inadequate, 
*».">  men.  But  it  failed  to  provide  a  reserve  or  to  cut  down  the 
eviously  existing  shortage,  which  was  given  as  a  legacy  to  the  Taft 
ministration. 

The  ships  authorized  in  the  Taft  administration  require,  under  the 
1  schedule,  9,s*0  men,  and  George  von  L.  Meyer,  Secretary  during 
I  four  years,  recommended  an  increase  of  only  4,000  men  and  1,000 
•prentices,  which  was  4.8SS  short  of  the  number  required  to  man 
e  ships  authorized  during  his  incumbency.  Meyer,  moreover,  failed 

provide  a  single  man  toward  overcoming  the  accrued  shortage  of 
e«  eding  years.  Congress,  however,  authorized  an  increase  of  C>,000 
en  ami  hOOO  apprentices  (4,000  of  these  having  been  voted  by  Con- 
fess in  the  two  years  preceding  the  Wilson  administration),  which 
as  still  short  over  2,0()0  the  number  needed  for  new  ships,  and  made 
r>  provision  toward  reducing  the  previous  shortages.  The  Taft  ad- 
linistration  failed  also  to  establish  a  reserve.   The  increase  in  men 

tuallv  enlisted  was  about  3,200. 

The  Wilson  administration  became  heir  to  the  accumulated  short- 
ies of  the  naval  administrations  under  Roosevelt  augmented  by  the 
iiortages  under  the  Taft  administration,  and  it  has  been  held  re- 
ponsiblc  for  the  shortcomings  by  some  of  the  very  persons  to  whom 
fiey  are  due.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  authorized 
t rength  of  the  Xavy  was  many  thousands  short  of  the  number 
dually  required,  the  Xavy  was  turned  over  to  the  Wilson  adminis- 
ration  al>out  5.000  men  short  of  the  number  allowed.  There  were 
(tuallv  fewer  men  in  the  Xavy  when  President  Taft  and  Secretarj7 
kh'ver  left  office  than  there  were  eight  months  before,  although  Con- 
rress  had  in  the  meantime  authorized  an  increase  of  4,000  men,  and 
hey  had  the  best  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  recruit.  Under 
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Secretary  Merer  there  were  10,360  cases  of  desertion,  and  of 
perienced  men  with  good  records,  honorably  discharged  up 
completion  of  enlistment,  only  52  per  cent  reenlisted. 

This  condition  of  affairs  we  were  obliged  to  face  when  \v<* 
office.  We  were  as  prompt  in  remedying  it  as  we  were  in  oj 
to  remedy  the  shortage  of  officers.  Vocational  and  element  it  r 
ing  was  established  in  1913  in  the  Navy,  and  the  innovatu 
ually  filled  the  ranks.  Tt  was  not  possible,  at  once  to  overc 
prejudice  toward  the  service  which  the  conditions  above  enu 
must  certainly  have  caused,  but  enlistment,  instead  of  decdii: 
creased,  and  in  three  years  0,331  men  were  added  to  the  Navy 
is  nearlv  double  the  increase  made  in  four  vears  under  I* 
Taft. 

The  Navy  was  short  of  officers  in  1910  because  (>,  s.  ami  1 
previously  there  were  not  sufficient  midshipmen  appointed 
Naval  Academy.  The  United  States  Navy  had  depended 
upon  graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy  for  its  officers,  the 
commissioned  from  other  sources  prior  to  1011  being  so  insi^r 
as  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  first  midshipmen  to  enter  the  a 
under  the  Wilson  administration  were  not  due  to  gradual 
June,  1917.  Only  time,  with  the  aid  of  increased  midsl 
could  be  expected  to  remedv  the  condition.  Under  the  YVih 
ministration  the  number  of  midshipmen  have  been  increase 
engineers,  aviators,  and  instructors  were  provided  to  priv« 
necessary  immediate  relief,  but  as  it  takes  four  years  to  g"i 
an  ensign,  any  lack  of  officers  in  191G  could  not  fairly  be  c 
to  the  Wilson  administration. 

The  Wilson  administration  could  not  remedy  the  shortage 
fleers  immediately,  but  at  once  set  about  to  correct  the  con 
so  that  at  the  very  earliest  possible  time  the  fault  would  b< 
come.  Within  two  months  after  entering  office,  and  long 
any  suggestions  from  outside  sources.  I  recommended,  and  CY 
authorized,  an  extension  of  law,  allowed  by  previous  admi 
tions  to  lapse,  providing  for  two  midshipmen  to  each  Mom 
Congress.  This  permitted  about  300  additional  midshipmen  t< 
the  academy  in  the  two  years  following.  In  191(>  a  proyisk 
made  that  the  number  of  midshipmen  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
instead  of  two  to  each  Member  of  Congress,  making  531  add 
appointments  available  at  once,  or  a  total  of  over  800  add 
midshinmen,  which  were  provided  for  in  the  first  three  ye 
our  administration.  In  the  previous  administrations  then 
been  failure  to  make  increase  in  the  number  of  midshipmen,  ai 
law  which  provided  for  two  midshipmen  was  actually  allov 
lapse — that  is  whv  there  were  not  sufficient  officers  in  the  NY 
1916. 

Turning  now  to  other  details  of  constructive  achievement  i 
Navy,  what  do  we  find? 

For  the  first  time  a  continuing  policy  was  adopted  for  the  ac< 
lation  of  reserve  ammunition  and  other  necessary  adjuncts 
Navy  strong  enough  and  ready  to  maintain  the  rights  of  th 
public. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  also  appropriated  $3,900,000  for 
nautics  and  the  aviation  station,  continuing  in  what  was 
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riled  as  the  wi>e  policy  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  which  made 
iir>t  specilic  appropriation  (S1.0iM),()iM))   for  aeronautics.  The 
i  <  »|  >riulioii  by  the  ^ixty-third  Congress  permitted  the  develop- 
t   of  naval  aeronautics,  so  that  an  aviation  ship  was  in  the  fleet 
■  ♦1C>.  and  tlie  Aviation  Corps  had  been  increased  to  IN  machines 
l.~><>  oth  ers  and  men,  as  compared  with  4  machines  and  4  officers 
u    I   became  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  March.  10111.  The 
r**r  appropriations  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  insured  the  l>e- 
on«r  of  the  expansion  and  foundations  upon  which  we  could  build 
:»t  oevelopment  in  war. 

hi-  construction  of  new  craft  had  been  prosecuted  more  rapidly 
Um*  Wilson  than  in  former  years.  For  example,  it  took  seven 
r>  to  build  the  » if;, //♦/>/,  whi<  h  was  launched  in  1900.  It  took 
v\y  live  year-  to  construct  the  *o*tth  f'aroliwt.  which  was  launched 
r.M!i».  At  a  period  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  material 
!  IjiIk>i*  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  Penunyl- 
""//.  completed  in  101(i.  was  finished  in  three  years  and  three 
nt lis,  and  the  Arizona  in  about  the  same  time.  Delays  in  con- 
\u  tion  of  two  ships  authorized  bv  the  Sixtv-third  Congress  were 

•  * 

e-sitated  bv  elaborate  tests  essential  for  securing  underwater 
•lection  against  torpedoes  and  by  the  inability  to  secure  bids  from 
ivate  contractors  within  the  sum  appropriated.  All  new  ships 
iran  then  to  be  equipped  with  electrical  propulsion,  a  forward  step 
which  the  United  States  leads  the  navies  of  the  world. 
When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  we  undertook  the 
generation  of  the  Navy,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  mining 
vision  and  that  there  were  few  mines.  Contracts  were  made  at 
i'-e  to  purchase  mines  abroad — none  could  be  had  in  this  country — 
it  the  European  war  made  it  impossible  for  the  contractors  to  fill 
e  orders.  Fortunately  the  Navy  Department  had  in  its  contract 
>tained  the  right  to  manufacture  mines  in  this  country,  and  built  its 
vii  plant.  A  mining  division  was  organized  complete,  and  for  the 
rst  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  Navy  its  |x>sition  in  regard 
•  mines  and  mining  became  satisfactory  and  foreshadowed  the  Navy's 
instruction  of  the  barrage  across  the 'North  Sea  in  1017— 1 S.  More- 
ver,  the  mines  built  in  this  country  were  built  at  a  cost  of  between 
17.">  and  $-200  less  than  the  price  contracted  for  their  purchase  abroad, 
nd  a  large  saving  was  thus  effected.  For  every  100  mines  the  Navy 
ad  when  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  there  were  400  mines  in 
'.'Hi — that  is.  four  times  as  many— and  this  number  was  even  multi- 
lied. 

A  like  shortage  in  torpedoes  was  remedied,  and  for  every  100  tor- 
>edoes  we  had  on  hand  in  1013  there  were,  in  101(5,  l.r>S  more  ordered 
r  in  process  of  construction,  the  Navy  Department  constructing  tor- 
H-does  at  its  own  plant  at  a  saving  of  $1,000  on  each  torpedo.  It  had 
ls!i  increased  the  capacity  of  torpedo  works  4'W  per  cent.  Not  only 
«.-vre  more  torpedoes  provided  for  less  money  but  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment won  its  suit  to  prevent  a  private  company  from  selling  its  tor- 
N'dnes  t«»  foreign  nations,  thereby  disclosing  Navy  secrets.  In  ren- 
It'ring  its  decision.  Judge  Cox  made  this  wise  declaration,  which  in- 
lorsesthe  j»olicv  of  the  Navy  Department  under  the  Wilson  adminis- 
:  rat  ion : 

This  ,-ase  illustrates  the  hu|>orta!ice  of  the  t'niteil  States  having  m  manufactory 
•f  its  nu  n  for  the  manufacture  of  tor|>e«loes  ami  other  implements  of  war  which 
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are  improved  and  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  iujar«*n 
anism,  which  should  clearly  be  kept  secret  unless  our  enemies  nr« 
equally  with  ourselves  in  every  improvement  which  the  ingenuity  of 
and  Navy  Officers  may  suggest 

As  the  Navy  increased  its  production  of  powder  the  priv 
ufacturer  decreased  the  prices  from  80  cents  to  f>3  cents  ap 
direction  of  Congress  after  an  investigation  into  its  cost.  Tli 
in  1916  showed  that  the  Navy  manufactured  powder  for  X- 
pound,  including  all  overhead  charges,  and  the  reports 
showed  we  had  increased  the  capacity  of  the  powder  facte 
3,000,000  to  0,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  insuring  an  adeqn 
ply  at  a  minimum  cost. 

For  years  the  manufacturers  of  armor  plate  had  been  <: 
the  American  people  excessive  prices  for  armor  plate.  A 
companies  manufacturing  armor  plate  offered  bids  of  id< 
the  same  figure.    Such  bids  were  not  accepted  and  mo 
$1,100,000  were  saved  on  three  ships  by  insisting  upon  com 
but  this  large  saving  still  left  the  price  far  above  a  re; 
sum.   The  Sixty-fourth  Congress  appropriated  $11,000,000 
an  armor  plant  where  armor  plate  could  be  manufactur 
less  price  than  was  being  paid.    In  addition  to  cheapening 
of  production,  an  aditional  advantage  of  a  Government  arm 
plant  would  be  to  encourage  and  give  opportunity  to  its  ex 
steadily  improve  the  quality  of  the  armor  to  be  used  on  navj 
No  process  is  perfect,  and  the  study  and  experiment  will 
superior  armor.    Secrets  of  production  discovered  by  Gov< 
experts  will  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  Xavy. 

The  same  Congress  also  apropriated  $705,011  toward  a  pi 
factory,  to  cost  double  that  sum,  insuring  an  adequate  sii] 
superior  ammunition,  not  obtainable  in  1916,  at  cost  pri< 
obtaining  competition  $1,077,210  was  saved  on  a  single  conti 
projectiles.  A  Government  factory  guarantees  competitui 
private  manufacturers  and  the  best  quality  of  projectiles. 

It  was  necessary  that  private  shipbuilding  yards  should  i 
their  facilities  to  construct  the  large  program  that  had  l> 
thorized.  It  was  the  practice  before  I  became  Secretary  of  tli 
to  build  no  ships  in  any  except  two  navy  vards,  and  their  f; 
were  limited.  The  Wilson  administration  had  equipped,  a  pi 
having  been  made  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  to  equip,  evei 
yard  to  construct  naval  craft,  making  it  possible  to  secure  mor 
construction  of  new  ships  for  the  Xavy  in  both  private  and 
yards.  The  fact  that  the  Government  can  build  in  its  own  plaT 
in  normal  times,  insure  competition  in  building,  and  secure 
more  reasonable  than  would  be  possible  if  it  depended  alrn 
tirely  upon  private  shipbuilding  yards,  as  was  done  in  previou; 

At  a  latter  time  in  the  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  : 
ment  bv  vards  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  facilities  to  built 
For  example,  at  that  time  we  could  not  build  a  submarine  in  ai 
of  the  Xavy,  and  we  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  c 
tors  who  built  submarines.  One  of  the  biggest  things  we  ha\ 
is  to  establish  at  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard  facilities  for  hi 
submarines,  where  we  are  building  them  better  and  cheaper. 

The  ordnance  experts  of  the  Navy  Department  designed  an 
pleted  and  placed  on  latest  dreadna lights  the  best  antiaircra 
in  the  world. 
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I 

-  :  i  aiso  produced  a  large  calil)er  gun  that  would  shoot 
■,*^*  farther,  anil  hit  harder  than  any  gun  now  in  use 

The  plan  was  to  place  10- inch  guns  on  the  new 

--vi'-ir  i»rgani/.ations  of  both  the  Navy  Department  and 
Y'.~t  i  in  which  was  centered  the  chief  strength  of  the 
i:        •  were  supplanted  by  better  ones.    Without  violating 
iz    -il  «if  sui>ordinating  the  military  to  the  civil  power, 
1/        apartment  were  organized  to  effect  the  most  success- 
~s  \  i^it  :ind  ashore. 

.-i        a- Inn  nil  and  vice  admiral  were  created  assuring  com- 
■t  -r.i  f«»r  responsibility  of  high  command  and  placing 
-  .i  *  r?>  <»n  equality  with  those  of  foreign  navies  holding 

*   :.  .  r:..it  the  numU*r  of  chaplains  in  1913  was  the  same  as 
:      a  ih->rize<l  in  1*41.    The  Navy  had  increased  from 
:    ...-*.      ."-;..'.««».  but  it  had  never  been  thought  necessary  to 
■    -    *  :  juut  of  chaplains  in  all  that  73  years.    Upon  my 
x      a  law  was  passed  allowing  1  chaplain  for  every 
:  *'>t  Navy.  providing  the  spiritual  leadership  so  neces- 

-  ■.:  ^ ionization  comprised  largely  of  boys  in  their  4%  teens" 
t  ■„*  in  their  early  twenties.  *  A  plan  was  made  for  a 
s.       *  -  rry  large  ship. 

>>!ofore  closed  were  opened  to  blue  jackets.  Under  new 
:  .  **r,  listed  men.  later  increased  to  1(K)  men,  can  now  be 

-  in  'iilly  to  the  Naval  Academy  and  qualified  to  rise  from 

*  *  ~.iRjfU  to  admirals.    Up  to  July.  191G,  15  enlisted  men 

-  :nt**d  as  assistant  paymaster,  and  i'A  to  the  position 
*:.:rh  grade.  numU'ring  over  2(H),  will  henceforth  be  ex- 
[,y  appointment  from  the  ranks.    Thirteen  enlisted 

*  ~-fi;«4eil  to  ensign  from  the  ranks  during  Wilson's  three 
r.nml  with  three  in  the  previous  four  veal's. 

• vn  were  also  made  eligible  to  the  Aviation  Corps  and 
r  -         o|>ened  for  vocational  education.    Existing  schools 
this  giving  opportunity  for  the  best  training  to 

-  I  men  who  come  into  the  Navy,  with  a  chance  to 
T-*r  ability  to  earn  promotion. 

-  utrni'St  cart'  was  exercised  in  accepting  men  for  the 

-  •  j  the  rejection  of  out  of  every  (>  applicants  for  phy- 
■•■».. -it  moral  reasons,  the  fact  that  the  Aavy  Department 

'  - !'.  ind  keep  the  quota  of  enlistments  full,  that  reenlist- 
from  .VJ  per  cent  to  S.*»  per  cent,  that  desertions  fell 
.  than  !M>  per  month,  that  the  number  of  prisoners 

-  fn-ni  1        to  7<H)  under  improved  penal  systems,  evi- 
v  r»*us**d  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  service.  By 
:      ration  on  every  ship  and  by  other  means,  the  naval 
in  three  yeai-s  had  added  over  0,331  men  to  the  en- 
■'■'r;.  -*f  the  Navy. 
,  Navy  was  making  all  its  own  mines  at  a  saving  of 

"  *»  ■.    In  ^mailer  economies  of  various  kinds  *'2.0<N>.0(>0  had 
t..  the  middle  of  1910,  f,f  which  in  191.,.  Sl.000.0o0  was 
*  -n~\  by  Congress  for  aeronautics  and  £x<M).0(M)  for  suhma- 
-  misfit"  battleships  J/w*m*//;/>/  and  Idaho  were  sold 
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after  alxmt  six  and  one-half  years  of  service  for  $12,535  ,£2  7 
original  cost  price  of  both  together,  and  with  $2,<HWU>0<>  si< 
appropriated  by  Congress,  a  modern  dreadnaujrht,  the  JSSj 
was  added  to  the  Navy. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  l>etween  the  preparation  that  went 
on  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Xavy  in  the  first  three 
Wilson's  administration  and  the  preceding  vears  under*  Iii 
cessors  can  best  be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  percent; 
bracing  both  material  and  personnel.    These  percentages  u 
Wilson  administration  embraced  the  period  between  March 
and  September  1,  1010,  a  period  of  about  three  and  a  hal 
I  am  taking  that  date.  September  1,  because  it  occurred  on 
day  of  the  month  after  the  passage  of  the  epoch-making 
August  29,  1916.    That  was  a  period  of  about  three  and  « 
years,  while  the  percentages  of  the  McKinlev,  Roosevelt,  a 
administrations  embrace  a  full  four-year  period.    I  take  tin 
to  September  1,  1910,  because  elsewhere  I  shall  touch  upon  t 
larger  expansion  made  possible  bv  the  epoch-making  naval 
August  29,  1916.   Here  are  the  table  and  percentages: 

Reserve  of  munition*,  xhoiciny  the  perccntaacs  of  total  order*  plare 

en  eh  administration. 


Mines : 

McKinley     and  R<x>se>v 

Roosevelt,  Ta  ft  

Wilson  

Smokeless  powder : 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  

Taft  

Wilson   


Projectiles:  Percent. 

McKinlev  anil  Roosevelt   5. 1 

Roosevelt    8. 0 

Tuft   22.4 

Wilson  G3.9 

Torpedoes : 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt   .9 

Roosevelt   9.4 

Taft   18.2 

Wilson  71.. "» 

The  Chairman.  Can  you,  in  connection  with  the  table  abo\ 
the  numbers  in  each  case;  the  number  of  the  projectiles  and 
torpedoes  and  of  the  mines,  and  the  amount  of  smokeless  p 
in  each  case  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  so. 

Inert  axe  in  tiflitvrx,'  xhotnintf  hy  eom  [ttirixon  the  number  of  miflshipi 
ftttiuted  nt   the  Naval  Academy  under  the  Roosevelt .   Taft,  and 
adminixtrathtn*. 


Roosevelt,  4  years. 

Tiift,  4  years  

Wilson,  3  years  


Inereaxe  in  enlixted  men,  xhotcivg  the  enlixted  perxtmnel  of  the  Xavy,  an 

ized  by  laic. 

Roosevelt,  authorized  190r»  _'  

Roosevelt,  authorized  1908  

Taft,  authorized  1909  

Taft,  authorized  1912  

Wilson,  authorized  1910  

Inereaxe  untie r  each  administration. 

Roosevelt-   

Taft  

Wilson  


All  of  this,  bear  in  mind,  was  before  September,  1016. 
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l»e  a<*t  of  1916  permits  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  in  an 
-rireiiov.  to  increase  the  Navy  to  97.000,  which  would  he  an  in- 
ftse  of  4r>.5(K)  over  the  Taft  administration. 

**tf  tf  turn  prennofed.  shoirino  the  number  of  vitrrant  offieer*  of  the  Xarjf 
'/>jk >i n  f,  <l  rnsiinix  under  the  Itooserelt.  Tuft,  and  Wilton  administration*. 

•^«>v*.lt.  4  years   10 

t  .  4  y*»iirs        _   3 

*.  m.    :\\  years   17 

Hiose  statements  are  very  important  and  very  illuminating,  hut  I 
not  think  it  important  to  read  them  all.   I  will  insert  them  in  the 
•or«l. 

(  Y\\i*  statements  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record 
follows :) 

*i  <t*inf  jm umaxtcrs  appointed  from  nmonn  diluted  men.  under  the  Kooserelt, 

Tuft,  nnd  Wilson  administration*. 

i  t-*»vt»It .  4  years  ...   1 

It.  4   yvnrs          ......   __  .    3 

lson.    3*  years  ,   _  15 

l'ri«»r  to  the  net  of  March  3.  1015.  pay  clerks  were  selected  l»y  individual  pay- 
i-ter  from  any  source  within  or  without  the  Navy.  Fnder  the  new  biw,  .'II 
y  Herks  arc  appointed  hy  the  Navy  Department  from  the  enlisied  personnel. 

'■revs*'  in  aeronautics,  sfnnrinu  the  expenditures  for  aeronaut ie  purposes  nutter 
the  Itooserelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  administrations. 

iff.  fiscal  I  yeair  1912   $24,532.70 

:i tt  (Si  months)  and  Wilson  (4  months),  fiscal  year  1013  ___  50.  032.  00 
"Mson  : 

Fiscal  year  1014   104.402.40 

Fiscal  vear  1015   210,420.20 

Fiscal  year  1010   SS4.  070.  28 

Fiscal  year  1017   1  3.  000.  000.  00 

Total  expenditure*  under  the  Taft  and  Wilson  administrations. 

\<ft     S01 .  SSS.  oo 

Vilson     5.  217.  27S.  57 

Xartt  appropriations,  Is'iS-HUd. 

»I<Kinlev  (4  years): 

istiS  (Spanish  War  year)                                 ...    $144.  500.  040 

1*00     r,7.  207.  500 

1000   60,040.  2S0 

10"1  -   83,020.  000 

M'-Kinlev-HiMimwelt  (4  years)  : 

1!«r_>   S5,  347.345 

10H3   S4.<)03.  007 

1004   103.  S52.  170 

1005   IIS,  450,  S07 

Roosevelt  (4  years)  : 

1000_.    105.  Si  5,  342 

1007   100.  S03,  431 

100*   130.013,153 

1000   140,042,555 

Taft  (4  years)  : 

.  1010   133.  210.  003 

1011   127.S1S.0S1 

1012   120,730.055 

1013   142,744,107 

Total   533,  510,  506 

* $3,500,000  for  aviation  and  $400,000  for  aeronautic  station.  Pensacola.  Fin. 
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Wilson  (3  years)  : 

1914  

1915   1  7> 

191G   31 ; 


Total   Gl: 

Total  cost  of  vessels,  1901-1916. 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt  .5101 

Roosevelt   S> 

Taft   121 

Wilson   653 


Secretary  Daniels.  Some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  eoi 
have  taken  up  the  question  of  all  matters  in  connection  w 
Xavy  since  I  became  Secretary.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
statement  that  appeared  in  my  annual  report  for  1915,  sho\ 
brief  form  the  recommendations  by  the  General  Board,  recom 
tions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  >avy,  and  action  by  Con  per 
building  program  from  1903  to  and  inclusive  of  1914,  the  ; 
which  the  World  War  began. 


Recommended  by  the  General 
Hoard. 

Recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Authorized  by  Cor 

1903. 

Secretary  ifoody. 

Ad  of  1904. 

2  battleships.  1  armored  cruiser.  3 
protected  cruisers.  4  scout  cruisers, 
2  fuel  ships.  3  destroyers. 

• 

2  hospital  ships,  1  battleship,!  1 
armored  cruiser,1  3  protected 
cruisers.1 2  to  4  scout  cruisers,1 
2  submarines.  2  fuel  ships.1 

1  battleship,  2  armore 
3  scout  cruisers,  4  si 
2  fuel  ships. 

1904. 

Stcrttary  Morton. 

Act  of  1905. 

«j  oaiiiesnips.  o  ueyiroyers,  o  stout 
cruisers,  6  torpedo  boats.  2  fuel 
ships.  1  gunboat ,  2  river  gunboats, 
2  Philippine  gunboats,  $850,000  for 
submarines. 

1  hfttf lixihlrw  I  ft  Host rm -*»r«:  fit 

practicable).' 

1  hat  flonhirxi 

1903. 

Secretary  Bonaparte. 

Act  of  1906. 

3  battleships.  1  gunboat,  2  river  gun- 
boats, 3  scout  cruisers.  4  de- 
stroyers, 4  submarines.  4  torpedo 
boats.  2  small  gunboats. 

2  battleships,  1  gunboat,  2  river 
gunboats,  2  scout  cruisers,  4 
destroyers,  2  submarines. 

1  battleship,  3  destroy* 

TIlArilH'S. 

1900. 

Secretary  Bonaparte. 

Act  of  1907. 

2  battleships.  1  gunboat ,  2  river  gun- 
boats, 4  destroyers,  2  fuel  ships, 
4  ships'  torpedo  boats.  2  scout 
cruisers.  2  small  gunl>oat.s,  1  am- 
munition ship. 

1  battleship,  and.  with  hesita- 
tion^; 2gunboats,3  river  gun- 
boats. 4  destroyers.  2  fuel  snips, 
4  ships*  torpedo  boats. 

1  battleship.  2  dcstroyei 

1907. 

Secretary  Mtcalf. 

Act  of  1 90S. 

4  battleships.  4  scout  cruisers,  10  de- 
stroyers, 4  submarines,  2  fuel 
ships.  1  ammunition  ship,  1  repair 
ship,  2  mine-laving  ships,  conver- 
sion of  2  cruisers  now  on  list. 

4  battleships,  4  scout  cruisers,  10 
destroyers,  4  submarines.  4 
fuel  ships.  1  ammunition  ship. 
1  repair  ship,  2  mine-laving 
ships,  conversion  of  2  cruisers 
now  on  list. 

2  battleships.  10  desti 
submarines.  2  fuel  shi| 
chase  of  3  new  fuel  shi 

1908. 

Secretary  Metcalf. 

Ado/  1909. 

4  battleships,  4  scout  cruisers,  10  de- 
stroyers, 4  submarines,  3  fuel 
ships,  ammunition  ship,  1  repair 
ship,  2  mine-laying  ships  eon ver- 
lon  of  2  cruisers  now  on  list. 

4  battleships,  4  scout  cruisers,  10 
destroyers,  4  submarines,  3 
fuel  ships,  1  ammunition  ship, 
1  repair  ship,  2  mine-laying 
ships,  conversion  of  2  cruisers 
now  on  list. 

2  battleships,  5  destroyer 
marines,  1  fuel  ship." 

1  destroyer  whose  vil 
I     located  below  the  wate 

1  Recommended  in  his  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Committee.   Not  in  his  annual  report. 
*  Recommended  in  his  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Committee.   No  specific  recommend) 
his  annual  report. 
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bv  the  General 
Board. 


19W. 

ttto?<hip!,i  1  repair  ship,  10  de- 
>>  **r«i.  4  scout  cruisers,  1  ammu- 
ioh  >*iip.  i  fuel  ship  (oil  tank). 

1910. 

1 1  N^htprs  l  gunboat.  2  river  gun- 
'-*t^.  4  fuel  *hips.  2  tugs,  3  sub- 


Recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Savy. 


tenders.  16  destroy, 
-slii p.  4  scout  cruisers,  2  de- 
royt»r  tend.-rs,  1  mine  layer,  2 
uj^ports.  1  ho>pital  ship. 

1911. 

t  l-.-htps,  4  fuel  ship*.  Ifi  destroy. 
-         trover  tender1*.  5  subma- 
m-»-.  2  Mibraarinc  tenders,  1  repair 
hip.  4  >eout  cruisers,  1  ammuni- 
y^-n  ship.  1  mine  laver,  2  trans- 


Secrelary  Meyer. 
2  battleships,  1  repair  ship. 

Secretary  Meyer. 


2  battleships,  1  gunboat.  1  river 
gunboat,  2  submarine}!,  1  fuel 
ship,  2  tugs,   1  submarine 


Authorized  by  Congress. 


Secretary  Meyrr. 
2  battleships,  2  fuel  ships. 


1912. 

at  ?  1  e-i h  i  r* .  2  l»at  t  le  cruiser* .  2  gun- 
»at  >. .  1 » »  d  »<t rovers ,  6  submarine", 

1  ammunition  ship,  2  transports, 

2  tup,  1  submarine  tender.  1  da- 
st rover  tender.  1  supplv  ship,  1 
submarine  te>tinc  dock. ' 


1913. 

battleships,  lh  destroyers,  8  sut>- 
marines.  1  destroyer  tender.  1  sub- 
marine tender.  2 fuel  snips  (oilers). 
2  mn(x»tN  1  transport,  1  supplv 
ship,  1  hospital  ship. 

1914. 

I  battleships.  16  destroyers,  3  fleet 
-ubmarine^.  4  scouts.  4  gunRoats, 
2  oil-fuel  >hips.  1  destrover  tender. 
1  submarine  tender,  1  Navy  trans- 
port, 1  hospital  ship,  l  supply  ship. 


Secretary  Meyer. 

3  battleships,  2  battle  cruisers, 
2  gunboats,  16  destroyers,  6 
submarines,  1  fuel  ship  (con- 
ditionally), 1  ammunition 
ship,  2  transports,  2  tugs,  1 
submarine  tender.  1  destroyer 
tender,  I  supplv  ship,  1  sub- 
marine testing  dock. 

Secretary  DanieU. 

3  battleships,  8  destroyers,  3 
submarines. 


Secretary  Daniels. 

2  battleships,  6  destrovers,  8 
submarines  or  more  ( 1  to  be  of 
seagoing  type  and  7  or  more  of 
coast-defense  type),  1  gunboat, 
1  oiler. 


Ado/  1910. 

2  battleships,  2  fuel  ships,  4  sub- 
marines, 6  destroyers. 


Act  of  1911. 

2  battleships,  1  gunboat,  1  river 
gunboat,  4  submarines,  2  fuel 
ships,  2  tugs,  1  submarine 
tender,  8  destroyers. 


Act  of  1912. 

1  battleship,  2  fuel  ships,  6  de- 
stroyers, 1  destrover  tender, 
8  submarines,   1  "  submarine 


Ado/1913. 

1  battleship,  6  destroyers,  4  sub- 
•  marines,  1  transport,  1  supply 
ship. 


Act  a/1914. 

3  battleships.  6  destroyers,  8  or 
more  submarines,  1  submarine 
testing  dock. 


Act  0/1915. 

2  battleships,  6  destroyers,  2  sea- 
going submarines,  10  coast-de- 
fense submarines,  1  oil-fuel 
ship. 


Secretary  Daniels.  By  letter  dated  October  17,  1903,  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  organized  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  constituted  of  officers  of  rank  and  distinction,  including  the 
Admiral  of  the  Navy,  George  Dewey,  president,  submitted  a  report 
expressing  its  opinion  of  what  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  United 
States  Xavv  should  be  and  recommended  a  program  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Navy  to  the  strength  then  believed  adequate  by  1919.  Ke- 
member  that.  1919.  The  basis  of  the  fleet  recommended  was  48  battle- 
ships, and  lesser  units  in  auxiliaries  were  recommended  in  the  propor- 
tions belie ve<l  to  be  best  to  complete  a  fighting  fleet  in  the  light  of  the 
best  information  obtainable  at  that  time.  The  influence  of  new  inven- 
tions has  changed  the  proportions  and  characters  of' some  of  the 
lesser  units  and  to  that  extent  has  modified  in  subsequent  recom- 
mendations the  original  recommendations  of  the  General  Board,  but 
nothing  incurred  to  persuade  the  board  to  alter  its  recommendations 
as  regards  the  number  of  battleships. 

In  its  report  dated  November  17,  1914,  which  I  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  last  annual  report,  the  General  Board  stated  that  the 
board — 

rMiev»s  that  these  recommendations  made  from  year  to  year  have  been  both 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued  in  some  quarters.    The  impression  prevails 
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that  the  (Ieneral  Hoard  has  always  recommended  an  annual  «i»ntinninir  \>t<<-~  ; 
of  four  l.altl»ships  with  nccoinpniiyitij:  lesser  units  and  auxiliaries.  A 
unalysis  of  the  recommendations  will  show  the  recommendations  nia<?»- 
consistent  and  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  huttlcship  tleet  of  4s*  » esv'.- 

1>.  hut  did  not  involve  a  constant  and  fixed  program  of  huildin^  4  Nsifi^:  • 
a  year. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  misunderstanding  and  misconstrue. • 
of  the  General  Hoard's  recommendations  may  have  been  due  t"  :■■ 
fact  that  its  reports  and  the  varying  influences  which  prompted  . 
recommendations  were  understood  by  few  and  seen  in  their  tntir> 
by  a  still  much  lesser  number.    Until  the  fall  of  19i:J.  when  f<»r  \. 
first  time  I  published  in  full  the  recommendations  of  the  (ienr: 
Hoard,  its  views  were  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  ami  with/*- 
even  from  the  committees  of  Congress  which  were  designate-.  : 
draft  naval  legislation.    For  the  last  two  years  reports  of  r 
General  Hoard  have  been  published,  from  which  it  has  ln?t*n  • 
veloped  that  if  its  recommendations  had  from  the  beginning  l-r- 
observed,  the  construction  of  two  battleships  per  year  would  ur- 
accomplished  its  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fat't  the  program  of  the  (ieneral  Hoard  conte* 
plated  the  construction  of  only  two  battleships  a  year,  but  wbv 
the  first  report  was  submitted  10  battleships  were  completed. 
had  already  been  authorized,  and  the  program  of  two  battleship 
per  year  would  have  by  1015  effected  the  authorization  of  :M  inor 
all  of  which  would  have  been  completed  by  1919. 

In  its  report  submitted  in  1908,  recommending  new  construct;, 
to  be  embodied  in  the  act  of  1904.  the  (ieneral  Hoard  urged  re- 
construction of  two  battleships,  one  armored  cruiser,  three  protect* 
cruisers,  four  scout  cruisers,  two  fuel  ships,  and  three  destroyer-. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Moody,  in  his  report  states: 

The  advice  of  the  (Ieneral  Hoard  and  the  Hoard  of  Construction  has 
sought  and  received,  ami  will  he  suhndtted  to  the  Meinhers  of  Congress. 

Hut  he  made  provision  in  his  estimate  for  the  construction  of  on!; 
two  hospital  ships  and  two  submarines,  later  recommending  hefoi> 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  the  construction  of  oiir 
battleship,  one  armored  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers,  two  to  four 
scout  cruisers,  and  two  fuel  ships.  Congress  with  these  recommends 
tions  before  it  passed  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  which  provide; 
for  the  construction  of  only  ot*e  battleship,  besides  one  armored 
cruiser,  three  scout  cruisers,  four  submarines,  and  two  fuel  ship- 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  very  first  year  in  which  iW 
adoption  of  a  continuing  program  for  the  construction  of  capita! 
ships  was  recommended  by  the  (ieneral  Hoard  the  Secretary  of  th-- 
Navy  recommended  the  construction  of  only  one  vessel  of  this  tyj*\ 
and  that  Congress  authorized  but  a  single  battleship. 

The  following  year,  1904.  the  (ieneral  Hoard's  program  embodied 
three  battleships,  six  destroyers,  live  scout  cruisers,  six  torpedo  lx»it\ 
two  fuel  ships,  five  gunboats,  ami  $sr»0,<MM)  for  submarines.  The  re< 
ommendation  of  three  battleships  was  intended  to  provide  the  two 
desired  for  the  regular  program,  and  the  third  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  one  battleship  in  the  program  of  the  preceding  year.  See- 
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ii*y  Morton,  in  his  annual  report  under  the  caption  of  "  The  naval 
I'oprintions.**  states: 

lie>  naval  estimates  for  tin*  n«*xt  tiscal  year  are  lar^e,  the  largest  ever  sub- 
<«i.  i m »i  u  ii li>tainliiiir  the  fact  that  they  lisive  Wren  cut  down  from  those  soiit 
v   i  lit-  huivaus  by  more  than  :?17,000.uou— 

t  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  any  crime  in  those  days  to  have  cut 
ni  estimates  by  bureau  chiefs  $i7,0<>0,000 — 

Vt*  lmv«-  asked  for  less  than  the  money  actually  mpiircd  to  continue  the 

•  <l  i'i-«^niiii  ;is  laid  down  hy  the  (ieneral  Hoard,  of  wlileh  Admiral  Dewey  is 
li«-:ul,  iioiw  ithstandiim  all  who  have  studied  tile  quest  ion  carefully  a^ree  that 

•  1 »:-« «irr:i m  should  he  earrinl  out. 

dr.  Morton  said  that  the  (ieneral  Hoard's  program  ought  to  be  ear- 
d  <;tit.  but  he  did  not  recommend  the  money,  or  ask  Congress  to 
it. 

I  lie  Secretary  recommended  no  new  construction  in  his  report,  but 
nnir  his  appearance  before  the  House  committee  he  recommended 
tee  tinttleships.  and  added  that,  if  practicable,  six  destroyers  might 
*<>  Ih»  included.  No  recommendation  was  made  as  to  the  IS  other 
ssels  I  asides  all  the  submarines  which  were  recommended  by  the 
:»m»rul  Hoard,  and  Congress  provided  for  no  other  vessels  than  bat- 
ships,  of  which  two  were  authorized.  The  authorization  of  two 
»ttb"sl\ips  in  1!>0.~>  still  left  the  Navy  in  arrears  by  one  battleship  of 
e  number  recommended  by  the  (ieneral  Hoard. 
The  following  year.  1  IN  Hi,  the  (ieneral  Hoard  renewed  its  recom- 
lendations  for  three  battleships,  two  to  constitute  the  number  re- 
tired for  the  regular  program  and  the  third  to  fill  the  omission  of 
ie  11H)4  act.  and  it  urged  also  the  construction  of  four  gunboats, 
iree  scout  cruisers,  four  destroyers,  four  submarines,  and'  four  tor- 
edo  boats.  In  referring  to  the  estimates  he  submitted  to  Congress 
iiat  year  Secretary  Honaparte  states  in  his  annual  report : 

It  will  he  ohserved  on  examining  them  that  there  is  a  hinre  reiluction  in  the 
mount  asked  h>r  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  requested 
■  •r  this  puriM.se  l>eing  somewhat  less  than  what  was  given  for  the  present  tiscal 
ear. 

He  recommended  the  authorization  of  two  battleships,  two  scout 
•misers,  four  dest rovers,  two  submarines,  and  three  gunboats. 

Ami  in  commenting  upon  the  difference  between  his  recommenda- 
tions and  those  submitted  by  the  General  Hoard,  Secretary  Hona- 
parte states : 

It  will  he  ohserved.  however,  that  I  have  assumed  the  grave  responsihility  of 
I'v.Tnilin-.'  hoth  hoards  with  regard  to  the  numher  of  hattleships  and  that  I  have 
ili^regarded  the  advice  of  the  bosird  on  construction  to  make  all  reductions 
which  economy  renders  needful  in  other  ty|>es.  In  my  judgment,  the  Navy 
noils  at  least  four  new  destroyers. — 

That  sounds  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  4(H)  built  under  my 
administration — 

At  least  two  more  scouts,  and  at  least  one  vessel  of  the  Helena  type.  I  retain 
two  submarines  or  suhiuersihles  for  the  sake  of  experiment  and  hy  reason  of 
their  comparatively  small  cost,  and  the  two  river  gunboats  for  the  last  reason 
and  also  their  ascertained  utility. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

A  very  serious  responsibility  must  rest  on  any  civil  officer  who,  in  a  mat- 
ter affecting  the  national  defense,  disregards  the  judgment  of   those  quali- 
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fled  to  speak  as  the  authorized  representatives  of  expert  opinion, 
nize  and  accept  this  responsibility  within  the  limits  above  set  forth, 
however,  of  the  large  reduction  made  by  the  department  in  the  estii 
both  the  General  Board  and  the  Hoard  of  Construction,  I  trust  th*»  t 
meet  your  views  and  that  of  the  Congress  to  authorize  promptly  the  < 
tion  of  the  13  vessels  recommended,  as  well  as  the  suggested  new  Con 

The  Constitution  recommended  was  to  be  an  armored 
It  wis  proposed  that  the  old  frigate  Constitution  be  sold  an< 
vessel,  the  armored  cruiser  type,  built  from  the  proceeds  ancl 
Constitution  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  old  frigate. 

The  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  the  receipt  c 
recommendations  provided  for  the  construction  of  only  oi 
tleship,  three  destroyers,  and  eight  submarines,  the  scout  < 
and  the  gunboats  being  omitted  altogether.  The  provisi 
only  one  battleship  in  this  act  set  the  number  under  const 
two  behind  the  number  recommended  by  the  General  Board 

I  may  add  in  this  connection  that  the  bill  of  1916  provide* 
battle  cruiser,  which  I  named  the  Constitution,  and  which 
being  built. 

As  a  result  of  Secretary  Bonaparte's  decision  and  the  e; 
ment  by  Congress  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  of  a  proviso 
lating  that  the  battleships  should  displace  16.000  tons,  the  Mi 
and  South  Carolina  are  about  2,000  tons  smaller  and  2  or  X 
slower  in  speed  than  the  dreadnaught  of  the  same  date.  < 
count  of  these  deficiencies  these  vessels  can  not  be  maneuvered 
vessels  of  the  dreadnaught  type  ancl  can  not  be  classified  as 
naughts. 

This  was  one  of  the  only  two  incidents  in  recent  years 
Congress  has  sought  by  legislation  to  fix  the  size  and  type  < 
battleships  in  face  of  battleship  development  on  the  part  of  f 
nations.    In  his  1906  report  Secretary  Bonaparte  thus  express 
view  of  the  action : 

While  no  practical  inconvenience  may  have,  resulted  from  the  proviso 
mentioned  in  this  particular  instance,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  very  resjK 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  suggestion  that  the  in 
•of  this  proviso  has  established  a  precedent  of  doubtful  merit;  that  it.s 
effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  not  been  wholly  desirable,  and 
api>ears  in  forcible  contrast  to  the  action  of  at  least  one  foreign  (  Jove; 
In  dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter.    It  Is  the  universal  desire 
construction  departments  in  navies  to  keep  their  designs,  as  nearly  as  p< 
secret ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  dlsai 
of  this  policy  has  been  apparently  Indicated  by  the  legislative  branch 
Government. 

The  other  instance  was  that  in  which  Congress  restricted  tin 
and,  subsequently,  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Mississipp 
the  Idaho  so  that  the  vessels  were  about  3,000  tons  smaller 
sister  shins  laid  down  at  the  same  time.  While  the  vessels, 
completed,  constituted  excellent  fighting  craft,  they  had  no 
in  our  organization,  so  that  when  the  opportunity  arose  to  di 
of  them  by  sale  to  parties  who,  after  their  purchase,  dispos< 
them  to  the  Government  of  Greece,  I  urged  upon  Congress  th 
proval  of  the  same  ancl  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to 
the  construction  of  a  modern  vessel,  with  the  result  that  we  dis] 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Idaho  and  will  obtain  in  exchange  the  s 
dreadnaught  California,  a  vessel  of  32,000  tons  and  enorm 
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ter  effectiveness,  which  is  now  under  construction  at  the  navy 
1,  Mare  Island. 

he  Chairman.  Were  they  sold  for  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new 
Klnaught  ? 

eeretary  Daniels.  No;  we  received  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  dread- 
ght  on  the  old  cost  ;  but  the  plans  for  the  new  dreadnaught  made 
>st  about  $2,000,000  more. 

t  is  regarded  unfortunate  that  Congress  in  this  matter,  to  the  dis- 
t  disadvantage  of  the  Navy,  should  have  directed  a  backward 
>.  and  while  the  situation  has  been  partly  remedied  by  the  sale 
be  M i**ixsfppi  and  the  Idaho  and  the  construction  of  this  fine  ship, 
should  have  in  the  South  Carolina  and  Michigan  vessels  of  the 
>ril<i  type  instead  of  two  ships  which  are  neither  dreadnaught  nor 
dreadnaught. 

n  its  report  for  1000  the  General  Board,  besides  two  scout  cruisers, 
ir  destroyers,  four  ship's  motor  boats,  two  colliers,  one  ammunition 
•sel.  and  five  gunboats,  and  Secretary  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding 

•  fact  that  Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  for  only  one 
tleship.  was  somewhat  reluctant  in  recommending  the  construction 
more  than  one  in  the  next  program.   The  view  is  expressed : 

vu»\v  tliink  it  highly  advisable  that  a  consort  to  the  single  vessel  authorized 
a  substitute  for  the  last  two  recommended  be  authorized  at  Ibis  session,  and, 
IMissible.  early  in  the  session,  so  that  we  may  have  greater  benefit  from  the 
reused  speed  of  these  larger  ships. 

Hut  he  adds : 

With  resjiect  to  the  two  battleships,  which,  with  the  one  already  authorized 
r  the  bi>t  session  L  would  make  three  equal  in  righting  force  to  any  which  so 
r  us  is  known  will  be  possessed  by  a  foreign  jM»wer  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
cHon.  I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  the  authorization  of  one  such  vessel 

•  •on  sort  to  the  ship  already  authorized,  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  require- 
rnts  of  reasonable  foresight  for  the  national  safety  under  circumstance  now 
!<Tiiig.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this  so  unhesitatingly  for  the  second  vessel 
commended,  but,  in  view  of  the  unanimous  and  emphatic  advice  of  all  those 

tbe  department  most  competent  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  and  bearing  the 
•sensibility  for  its  proj>er  decision,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  counsel  this  further 
Mition  to  our  force. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  further  recommended  five  gunboats,  four  destroy  - 
rs.  four  ship's  torpedo  boats,  and  two  fuel  ships.  Congress,  for  the 
econd  time  in  two  years,  authorized  only  one  battleship,  and.  wit! 
he  exception  of  two  destroyers,  made  no  provision  for  the  othei 
ypes  of  vessels  recommended,  both  by  the  General  Board  and  tln- 
veretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Navy  was.  within  four 
roars  after  the  plan  of  the  General  Board  was  first  submitted,  three 
inttleships  and  numerous  smaller  craft  behind  the  contemplated 
ohedule  of  construction. 

In  1JH)T  and  11)08.  during  the  incumbency  of  Secretary  Metcalf, 
ho  two  reports  of  the  General  Board  were  almost  identical.  That  for 
U«>7  recommended  4  battleships.  4  scout  cruisers.  10  destroyers,  4 
dihmarines,  2  fuel  ships,  1  ammunition  ship,  1  repair  ship,  4  ship's 
motor  Imats,  and  the  conversion  of  2  cruisers  into  mine  layers.  In 
the  following  year  the  same  recommendation  was  renewed,  except 
that  only  3  fuel  ships  instead  of  4  were  recommended,  and  the 
ship's  motor  boats  and  torpedo  boats  were  omitted.    Mr.  Metcalf 
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indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  (ieneral  Board  in  U<t:i  , 
stances,  and  in  the  two  years;  that  is.  by  the  acts  of  VM)s  and  /.» 
Congress  authorized  a  total  of  4  battleships,  1">  destroyers.  lj  - 
marines.  :\  fuel  ships,  and   1  destroyer,  whose  vitals  were  t. 
located  below  the  water  line.    We  were  three  battle.-hip>  Ur.  . 
the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  (ieneral  Board,  and  also  defied.:  , 
the  number  they  recommended  in  practically  every  other  tv;~  j 
ships. 

In  his  report  of  1(.H>7,  Mr.  Metcalf  pointed  out  that  whil»  • 
American  Navy  at  that  time  enjoyed  second  place,  our  |>o>,r  i 
there  was  largely  due  to  the  completion  during  that  year  of  m*^;, 
heavy  ships,  but  that  it  could  not  be  retained  unless  the  buihlii^ 
additional  ships  of  the  dreadnaught  type  was  authorized. 

rpon  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft.  in  U)()S),  Mr.  Ma.  i 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    His  accession  occurred  at  the  t 
when,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  foreign  navies  were  ex pun  ^ 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  modern  times.    In  his  first  n-j-.- 
dated  December  4,  li>Oi),  Mr.  Mayer,  alluding  to  the  const™.* 
underway  abroad,  acknowledges  that — 

(Jorniaiiy  is  now  second  unions  the  principal  naval  powers  in  warshh 
mitre  hiiili  and  hiiiltlin^.    The  I'nitetl  States  is  third. 

In  the  same  report,  when  recommending  increases  for  the  enst: 
year,  he  states: 

In  order  to  keep  the  appropriation  for  the  Navy  Department  witltu,  i 

ee»  inieal  limit  set  for  the  < JoVernnient.  the  department  recommends  «»n!) 

following  new  construction  :  Two  battleships;  one  repair  ship. 

The  (ieneral  Hoard  at  the  same  time  was  advocating  4  battle>!ii 
in  destroyers,  4  scouts,  1  repair  ship,  1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  fi.*- 
ship,  while  Congress  provided  for  2  battleships.  2  fuel  ships.  4  >: 
marines,  and  (>  destroyers.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  act  of  (Vi, 
egress  was  much  more  generous  in  its  provision  for  the  Navy  tlr 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  urging  construction. 

The  following  year  the  (ieneral  Board  enlarged  somewhat  on  i 
recommendation  of  the  preceding  year,  due  chiefly  to  the  failure « : 
the  (iovernment  to  construct  the  number  of  vessels  it  deemed  w<>- 
sary  for  its  program.  In  1010  it  recommended  4  battleships  :u. 
Hi  destroyers.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  not  until  liUd  ti<  * 
the  (ieneral  Board  considered  four  destroyers  the  necessarv 
for  every  capital  ship.  Prior  to  that  time  the  number  varied.  ki 
never  had  exceeded  more  than  two  and  onedialf  to  one.  In  addition, 
three  gunbots,  four  fuel  ships,  two  tugs,  five  tenders,  four  scorn 
cruisers,  one  repair  ship,  one  mine  layer,  two  transports,  am!  oi,f 
hospital  ship  were  urged.  Mr.  Meyer,  in  his  recommendation, 
urged  two  battleships,  one  collier,  two  gunbots,  two  tugs,  two  suh- 
marines,  and  one  tender.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  preceding  yea: 
he  recommended  only  two  battleships  and  one  repair  shi]),  and  in  ttr 
following  year  he  recommended  but  two  battleships  and  two  fuel 
ships.  At  that  time  Germany  was  laying  down  3  battleship,  a 
battle  cruiser,  2  scout  cruisers,  12  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  lia 
appropriated  $3,570,000  for  submarines,  while  the  program  adopts 
by  the  British  was  even  more  ambitious. 
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is  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Meyer  for  the  year  1911  recommended 
two  battleships  and  two  colliers,  although  in  the  same  report  he 
agnized  the  great  urgency  for  additional  vessels,  stating  that — 

hile  only  two  battleships  and  two  colliers  are  included  in  the  estimates  for 
year  for  reasons  of  economy,  the  department  feels  that  the  deficiencies  of 
flwt  in  other  types  should  he  borne  in  mind,  and  that  the  following  vessels 
uld  be  provided  as  soon  as  practicable  without  interference  with  the  battle- 
»  program  of  two  ships  each  year. 

n  recognition  of  activities  abroad  he  said  that: 

n  examination  of  the  shipbuilding  programs  of  the  principal  naval  powers 
ws  that  great  activity  in  warship  construction  Is  everywhere  manifest  at 
present  time. 

For  the  second  time  in  two  years  Germany  was  laying  down  3 
ttleships,  a  battle  cruiser,  2  scout  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  and  au- 
>rizing  $3,570,000  for  submarines,  and  the  British  appropriations 
re.  as  during  the  preceding  year,  even  much  greater.  It  will  there- 
re  be  noted  that  in  two  or  the  first  three  years  of  Mr.  Meyer's  in- 
mbency  he  recommended  only  4  battleships,  2  fuel  ships,  and  1 
pair  ship.  In  1911  he  added  a  recommendation  for  2  battleships, 
gunboats,  2  submarines,  1  fuel  ship,  1  submarine  tender,  ana  2 
gs ;  but  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no  provision  for  the  battle 
tiisers,  which  were  at  that  time  being  developed  by  the  principal 
reign  navies,  that  only  2  submarines  were  recommended  in  3 
■ars,  and  scout  cruisers  and  destroyers  were  omitted  altogether,  so 
iat  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were  developing  vessels  of  high 
>eed  and  submarines  of  great  cruising  radius,  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy  was  recommending  no  ships  faster  than  21  knots,  and  only  2 
ibmarines  in  3  years. 

For  1911  the  general  board  practically  duplicated  its  recommen- 
itions  for  1910,  and  in  1912  they  were  renewed  almost  item  bv  item 
ith  the  exception  that  2  battle  cruisers  were  added.  The  presideh- 
al  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  on  the  20th  Mr. 
[eyer  filed  his  report.  Except  that  he  recommended  3  battleships 
istead  of  4,  his  recommendations  for  that  year  coincided  with  the 
^commendations  of  the  General  Board,  and  Congress  at  that  session 
uthorized  the  construction  of  1  battleship,  6  destroyers,  4  sub- 
larines,  1  transport,  and  1  supply  ship. 

On  December  1,  1913,  I  filed  my  first  annual  report  as  Secretary 
.f  the  Navy,  and  in  it  I  recommended  the  construction  of  two  battle- 
hips,  eight  destroyers,  and  three  submarines.  The  General  Board 
advocated  a  program  about  the  same  as  it  had  urged  for  the  five 
> receding  years.  Inasmuch  as  my  recommendations  differed  from 
hose  of  the  General  Board,  I  considered  it  proper  to  make  public 
lot  only  the  recommendations  of  the  board,  but  its  views  concerning 
he  conditions  which  led  to  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations. The  General  Board  had  every  year  since  1903  recom- 
mended, after  careful  study,  the  building  program  it  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  growth  and  proportion  of  ships  for  the  Navy, 
but  it  seems  that  in  no  instance  was  the  report  of  the  board  made 
public ;  that  frequently  its  recommendations  and  always  its  analyses 
of  the  situation  had  been  held  as  confidential  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. It  had  not  been  furnished  to  the  committees  of  Congress  on 
Naval  Affairs.   Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest 
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member  in  point  of  service,  stated  during  my  hearings  l>& 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs : 

Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary*  that  I  have  sat  on  this  side  of  th 
this  committee  for  18  years,  and  I  have  beeu  in  the  dark  for  18  years. 

And  Hon.  Ernest  W.  Roberts  stated  during  the  same  discus 

I  recall  very  well  sitting  here  when  Secretary  Moody  came  befor 
placed  before  us  the  plan  adopted  by  the  General  Board,  which,  he 
that  time,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  naval  secret.  Some  years  we  never  « 
I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  in  the  14  or  15  years  I  have  been  on  the  c 
I  have  never  seen  the  complete  report  of  the  General  Board  until  y«> 
last  year  and  this  year.  What  we  have  had  is  the  building  progr 
enumerating  the  units  and  classes.  That  has  beeu  given  to  us  a  nurabei 
and  that  is  why  I  am  so  interested  to  know  how  much  Importance  we  c_-, 
to  this  report  of  the  General  Board,  now  that  we  have  it. 

While  the  naval  appropriation  bill  was  under  consider  a 
Congress  certain  parties,  .who  were  acting  for  the  Goverm 
Greece,  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  the  battleships  Mississ-l 
Idaho.  I  strongly  urged  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  leg 
which  would  permit  of  their  sale.  This  authority  was  embc 
the  naval  appropriation  bill,  and  these  vessels,  which  were  aut 
on  March  3,  1903,  were  sold  for  the  full  cost  of  their  const? 
Upon  my  earnest  recommendation,  Congress  further  authoriz 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  $12,535,275.96,  be  applied  to  the  cc 
tion  of  a  modern  dreadnaught.  In  the  same  act  Congress  aut 
the  construction  of  2  dreadnaughts,  6  destroyers,  8  or  mo 
marines,  and  1  submarine  testing  dock,  so  that  in  this  oi 
the  authorization  of  two  new  dreadnaughts  and  the  replacer 
the  predreadnaughts  Mississippi  and  Idaho  by  a  later  type  c 
3  modern  dreadnaughts,  "  carrying  as  heavy  armor  and  as 
ful  armament  as  any  vessel  of  their  class,"  were  assured  to  the 
This  bill  was  characterized  also  by  the  appropriation  of  a  lun 
for  the  construction  of  submarines,  the  only  restriction  being' 
least  eight  such  vessels  be  built;  and  the  department  was  t 
enabled  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  7  coast-defens 
marines  and  for  a  new  type  of  submersible,  commonly  know 
seagoing  or  fleet  submarine,  a  vessel  of  over  1,000  tons,  the  firs 
type  to  oe  constructed  or  authorized  by  any  nation  of  the  wor 

In  1914,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  I  embodied  in  my  annual 
the  complete  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  concerni 
new  construction  deemed  by  the  board  advisable.  Its  program 
most  respects  a  duplicate  of  those  which  the  board  had  made  i 
preceding  five  years,  except  that  a  specific  appropriation  f 
service  was  recommended,  and  for  the  nrst  time  we  find  the  sei 
submarine  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board.  I  re 
in  my  report  the  recommendations  of  the  preceding  year  for  2  < 
naughts  and  6  destroyers,  and  submitted  a  further  recommen 
for  a  gunboat,  an  oiler,  and  8  or  more  submarines,  at  least  one  of 
I  considered  should  be  of  the  seagoing  type;  and  I  took  the  1 
to  ask  that  Congress  consider  fully  the  conspicuous  successes  acl 
within  the  preceding  months  by  submarines  operating  in  the 
pean  war  and  to  make  such  additional  provision  for  vessels  o 
type  as  the  revenues  would  justify.  Congress  signalized  its  app 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  Navy  by  passing  the  largest  naval  a 
priation  bill  recorded  in  our  history  to  that  time;  and  by  i 
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t rioting  disbursements  ashore  to  the  exclusion  of  all  unimportant 
itary  works,  the  largest  possible  sum  was  applied  to  the  develop- 
nt  of  the  Navy  afloat.  This  policy  enabled  the  authorization  of 
attleships,  6  destroyers,  1  fuel  ship,  16  coast-defense  submarines, 
>agoin$r  submarines,  and  $1,000,000  for  aircraft, 
rhorough  consideration  of  the  present  and  future  requirements 
the  service  has  led  to  the  recommendation  of  the  five-year  program, 
which  reference  is  made  in  my  report  of  this  year.  The  adoption 
a  continuing  program  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
inient  is  a  distinct  innovation.  No  previous  administration  has 
»oused  a  program  looking  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service  beyond 
•  current  year;  and,  as  the  foregoing  resume  of  recommendations 
nonstrates  so  conclusively,  the  only  continuing  program  which  has 
retofore  existed,  that  of  the  General  Board,  has,  almost  without 
•eption,  been  disregarded  by  both  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
rtinents  of  the  Government. 


What  shall  be  the  building  program  of  the  immediate  future  for 
r  Navy  i  That  is  a  pertinent  inquiry  in  view  of  the  general  quea- 
»n  of  preparedness  that  has  been  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
ur  committee.  The  answer  to  that  question  was  set  forth  by  me 
my  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  House  of  "feep- 
sentntives,  March  6,  1920.  and  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  a  program  to  make  two  speeches  this  after- 
>on,  and  my  voice  is  somewhat  hoarse,  and  if  it  suits  you  I  will  put 


id  wait  until  Monday  morning  to  continue  my  statement  further. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  quotation  from  the  hearing  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the 
cord  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Kepresentnttives  in  1016  enacted  a 
Kisure  which,  when  the  world  lieeomes  normal,  will  he  regarded  as  having, 
ifh  practical  wisdom  and  vision,  set  forth  the  American  policy  as  to  naval 
.piinsion  and  world  peace.  On  the  day  he  reviewed  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Seattle 
ept  ember  13.  101  J),  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  when  he  stood 
•r  a  plan  for  general  disarmament  he  was  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
ivss  of  the  United  States,  and  added :  "  In  a  very  unexpected  place,  namely,  in 
naval  appropriation  bill  passed  in  lOlfi,  It  was  declared  to  he  the  policy  of  the/ 
nited  States  to  bring  about  a  general  disarmament  by  common  agreement,  and 
]♦>  President  of  the  United  States  was  requested  to  call  a  conference  not  later 
ian  the  close  of  the  then  present  war  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  and  agree- 
i ir  upon  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice:  and  he  was 
uthortzed.  in  case  such  an  agreement  could  be  reached,  to  stop  the  building 
rozram  provided  for  by  that  naval  .appropriation  bill." 

Inasmuch  as,  after  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  largest  number  of 
lilting  ships  ever  before  authorized  in  one  measure  by  any  country  iti  the 
«»rld.  that  bill  looked  toward  an  end  of  competitive  naval  building,  it  may  be 
•  ell  t<»  recall  the  mandate  to  which  the  President  referred.  The  bill  authorized 
he  const  ruction  of  10  dreadnnughts.  G  battle  cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers.  50  de- 
t rovers.  0  fleet  submarines,  58  coast  submarines,  3  fuel  ships,  1  repair  ship,  1 
runtiport.  1  hospital  ship,  2  destroyer  tenders.  1  fleet  submarine  tender,  2  ammu- 
lition  ships.  2  gunboats,  and  after  authorizing  these  additions  to  our  Navy,  un- 
tfpcedented  in  number  and  cost,  the  bill  contained  the  following  epoch-making: 
>mvision : 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  adjust  and 
*t tie  its  international  disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitration  to  the  end  thnt 
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war  may  be  honorably  avoided.   It  looks  with  apprehension  and  (Unfa 
a  general  increase  of  armament  throughout  the  world,  but  it  realize 
single  nation  can  disarm,  and  that  without  a  common  agreement 
subject  every  considerable  power  must  maintain  a  relative  standing 
tary  strength. 

44  In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  authorized  and  reci  i 
invite  at  an  appropriate  time,  not  later  than  the  close  of  the> 
Europe,  all  the  great  Governments  of  the  world  to  send  rcpresenta  1 1 
conference  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a 
a  court  of  arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  question?-; 
nations  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication  and  peaceful  settlement  urn 
sider  the  question  of  disarmament  and  submit  their  recommendation 
respective  Governments  for  approval.    The  President  is  hereby  autri< 
appoint  nine  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  his  judgment, 
qualified  for  the  mission  by  eminence  in  the  law  and  by  devotion  to  t 
of  peace,  to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  conferen 
President  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  said  representatives,  and  sue 
taries  and  other  employees  as  may  be  needed.   Two  hundred  thousand 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  and  * 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to  carry  into  effect  the  pi 
of  this  paragraph. 

44  If  at  any  time  before  the  construction  authorized  by  this  act  sin 
been  contracted  for  there  shall  have  been  established,  with  the  cooper 
the  United  States  of  America,  an  international  tribunal  or  tribunnla 
tent  to  secure  peaceful  determinations  of  all  international  disputes,  an 
shall  render  unnecessary  the  maintenance  of  competitive  armaments,  tl 
in  that  case  such  naval  expenditures  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  thf* 
ments  made  In  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals  may 
pended  when  so  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  three-year  program  of  construction  followed  a  recommendation 
President,  approving  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj 
annual  report  of  1915.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  delivered  Decei 
1915.  President  Wilson  said: 

"The  program  Which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Secretary  of  tli 
Is  similarly  conceived.  It  involves  only  a  shortening  of  the  time  wlthir 
plans  long  matured  shall  be  carried  out,  but  it  does  make  definite  and 
a  program  which  has  heretofore  been  only  implicit,  held  in  the  mlnd.s 
committees  on  naval  affairs  and  disclosed  in  the  debates  of  the  two 
but  nowhere  formulated  or  formally  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  vor; 
that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  for  the  Congress  t< 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  putting  the  Navy  upon  a  final  footing  of  s 
and  efficiency  and  to  press  that  plan  to  completion  within  the  next  rive 
We  have  always  looked  to  the  Navy  of  the  country  as  our  first  atu 
line  of  defense ;  we  have  always  seen  it  to  be  our  manifest  course  of  pi 
to  be  strong  on  the  seas.  Year  by  year  we  have  been  creating  a  Navy 
now  ranks  very  high,  indeed,  among  the  navies  of  the  maritime  nation 
should  now  definitely  determine  how  we  shall  complete  what  we  have 
and  how  soon. 

'*  The  program  to  be  laid  before  you  contemplates  the  construction 
five  years  of  10  battleships.  0  battle  cruisers,  1.0  scout  cruisers,  50  dest 
15  HeH  submarines,  85  coast  submarines,  4  gunboats.  1  hospital  ship, 
munition  ships,  2  fuel-oil  ships,  and  1  repair  ship.    It  is  proposed  that 
number  we  shall  the  first  year  provide  for  the  construction  of  2  batti 
2  battle  cruisers,  3  scout  cruisers,  15  destroyers.  5  fleet  submarines,  2;" 
submarines,  2  gunboats,  and  1  hospital  ship;  the  second  year.  2  battl 

1  scout  cruiser.  10  destroyers,  4  fleet  submarines,  15  coast  submarines, 
boat,  and  1  fuel-oil  ship;  the  third  year,  2  battleships.  1  battle  cruiser,  S 
cruisers,  5  destroyers.  2  fleet  submarines,  ami  15  coast  submarines;  the 
year,  2  battleships,  2  battle  cruisers,  2  scout  cruisers,  10  destroyers,  : 
submarines,  15  coast  submarines,  1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  fuel-oil  shi[ 
the  fifth  year,  2  battleships,  1  battle  cruiser,  2  scout  cruisers.  10  desti 

2  fleet  submarines,  15  coast  submarines,  1  gunboat,  1  ammunition  ship, 
repair  ship. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  asking  also  for  the  immediate  addir 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy  of  7,500  sailors,  2,500  apprentice  seamen,  and 
marines.  This  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the  ships  whk 
to  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  also  for  the  number  o 
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Icta  must  be  put  In  training  to  man  the  ships  which  will  be  completed  early 
1918.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
FMlemy  at  Annapolis  should  be  increased  by  at  least  300  in  order  that  the 
w  of  officers  should  be  most  rapidly  added  to;  and  authority  is  asked  to 
:x>lntt  for  engineering  duties  only,  approved  graduates  of  engineering  col- 
es, and  for  service  in  the  Aviation  Corps  a  certain  number  of  men  taken 
>m  civil  life. 

'  If  this  full  program  should  be  carried  out  we  should  have  built  or  building 
1921,  according  to  the  estimates  of  survival  and  standards  of  classification 
lowed  by  the  general  board  of  the  department,  an  effective  Navy  consisting 
27  battleships  of  the  first  line,  6  battle  cruisers,  25  battleships  of  the  second 
e,  10  armored  cruisers,  13  scout  cruisers,  5  first-class  cruisers,  10  third-class 
jisers,  108  destroyers,  18  fleet  submarine,  157  coast  submarines.  6  monitors, 
gunboats,  4  supply  ships,  15  fuel  ships,  4  transports,  3  tenders  to  torpedo 
ssels,  8  vessels  of  special  types,  and  2  ammunition  ships.  This  would  be  a 
ivy  fitted  to  our  needs  and  worthy  of  our  traditions." 

In  Dec*ml>er.  1918,  In  order  to  insure  a  Navy  adequate  for  the  United  States, 
recommended  another  three-year  program,  and  in  his  nmssage  to  Congress 
*cember  2,  the  President  said: 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Congress  will  carry  out  the  naval  program 
Men  was  undertaken  before  we  entered  the  war.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  submitted  to  your  committees  for  authorization  that  part  of  the  program 
hlch  covers  the  building  plans  of  the  next  three  years.  These  plans  have 
*n  prepared  along  the  lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the 
>ngress  established,  not  under  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  war,  but  with 
ie  intention  of  adhering  to  a  definite  method  of  development  for  the  Navy, 
earnestly  recommend  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  that  policy.  It  would 
early  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  to  adjust  our  program  to  future  world 
>Ucy  as  yet  undetermined." 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  December  30,  1918, 
jvocating  the  future  naval  policy  for  the  United  States,  I  said: 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  obligations  imposed  upon  America  If  the 
pace  conference  now  occupied  at  Versailles  upon  the  greatest  task  which  ever 
ngaged  the  attention  of  a  human  gathering  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
orld's  history  completes  Its  work  constructively  and  satisfactorily,  as  we 
11  hope  it  will  do.  Let  us  assume  that  this  conference  will  give  Wrth  to  some 
Ian  looking  toward  a  concert  of  the  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 

hether  it  be  a  league  of  nations,  according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the 
leaning  of  that  term,  or  what  not.  It  will  be  some  manner  of  body  to  which 
ifTering  nations  will  perforce  submit  their  differences  for  adjudication  and 
rhieh  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  Induce  acceptance  of  its  decisions  when 
nee  they  shall  be  made. 

M  The  experience  of  poor  and  imperfect  humanity  has  very  fully  taught  the 
?sson  that  power  for  the  enforcement  of  Judicial  decisions  sometimes  needs  . 
o  be  considerable;  and  back  of  that  must  lie  a  tremendous  police  power  of 
>reventlon  if  Judicial  decisions  are  to  be  made  as  infrequent  as  possible,  in- 
leed.  if  society  Is  to  exist  at  all.  Arbitration  which  had  behind  it  no  power 
npable  of  compelling  the  disputants  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators 
vould  have  no  value  whatsover  In  cases  of  serious  emergency. 

"  It  seems  self-evident  that  a  world  police  must  be  established  to  achieve 
his  purpose,  no  matter  what  the  constitution  or  plan  of  operation  of  the 
*ace  league  may  be.  That  world  police  will  be  very  largely  naval,  for  only 
\  police  equipped  with  and  trained  to  ships  could  be  world  mobile,  and  a 
world  police  which  could  not  move  speedily  and  powerfully  about  the  world 
would  be  as  valueless  and  impotent  as  a  city  police  incapable  of  traversing 
th«»  city's  streets. 

"This  being  true.  It  becomes  obvious  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  movement.  It  must  participate  upon  a  scale  commensurate 
with  its  wealth.  Intelligence,  great  population,  and  scientific  attainments. 
Any  lesser  participation  would  be  shirking  of  Its  duty.  A  contribution  less  in 
cost,  strength,  or  any  detail  of  perfection  than  that  of  any  other  member  of 
the  league  would  be  undignified  and  unworthy  of  a  nation  which  by  Providence 
has  been  as  generously  endowed  as  the  United  States. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  Improper  for  America  even  to  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  contributing  to  the  world  police  a  number  of  units 
smaller  than  that  contributed  by  the  greatest  other  power.    It  seems  to  me 
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that  this  is  obviously  the  American  duty,  and  that  the  other  natioi 
world  would  be  justified  in  regarding  us  as  shirkers  if  we  failecl  i 
the  burden  of  it  cheerfully  and  turn  to  the  performance  of  it  witli 
ampled  earnestness  and  high  efficiency.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
traditions  and  all  our  ideals  to  assume  thnt  in  the  planning  of  a 
mighty  navy  America  could  be  animated  either  by  fear  or  the  iiat« 
aggression. 

"  What  if,  unhappily,  the  peace  conference  should  fail  to  come  to  t 
ment  upon  such  a  plan?  Suppose  the  powers  do  not  now  agree  t* 
armament,  then  it  is  entirely  obvious  to  all  that  the  United  States, 
to  realize  her  destiny  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic  impulse,  if  « 
play  her  proper  part  (as  she,  hand  in  hand  with  her  incomparable  -A 
played  it  in  this  war)  in  the  protection  of  small  nations,  the  presort 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  them-  and  for  the  world  at  large,  must 
Navy  that  will  be  as  powerful  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

"  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  conference  at  Versailles  does  n 
in  a  general  agreement  to  put  an  end  to  competitive  naval  building  on 
of  all  nations,  then  the  United  States  must  bend  her  will  and  bend  her*  < 
must  give  her  men  and  give  her  money  to  the  task  of  the  creation  o 
parably  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  She  has  no  designs  upon  th«* 
or  the  trade  of  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations.  But  she  Is  pletl^e 
support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  she  is  pledged  to  the  protection  of  tl 
wherever  they  may  suffer  threats;  she  Is  incomparably  rich,  ineon 
strong  in  natural  resources;  If  need  be  she  must  be  Incomparably  stroii 
fense  against  aggressors  and  in  offense  against  evildoers. 

"  America  is  committed  to  the  promise  of  entering  Into  a  general  and 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  If  the  outcome  of  the  peace  eoi 
shall  be  that  all  nations  will  concur  in  this  idea,  then  the  United  Stai 
gladly  join  them  in  the  worthy  plan.  For  three  years  we  have  been  eoj 
to  such  a  program  in  such  circumstances.  But  if  such  an  agreement 
be  shortly  arranged,  then  we,  here  in  America,  must  accept  the  burcloi 
the  failure  automatically  will  thrust  upon  us  and  meet  it  by  adding  six 
to  our  Navy  as  will  secure  our  own  safety  and  aid  powerfully  in  protect 
peace  of  the  world." 

At  a  later  hearing  before  your  committee  ou  May  27.  1919,  after  exr] 
views  with  leading  members  of  the  committee,  in  answer  to  an  inquir 
the  new  three-year  program,  I  stated  that  I  would  not  ask  its  incorport 
the  1920  bill,  and  said: 

"  I  am  not  asking  for  its  retention  because  of  my  faith  in  the 
Nations,  by  which  we  shall  come  to  what  this  committee  foreshadows 
action  three  years  ago— the  llrst  peace  league  legislation  in  history.  Thi? 
Affairs  Committee  blazed  the  road  upon  which  we  are  now  traveling/' 

Your  chairman  said :  **  I  am  in  harmony  with  you  on  that.  It  is  o 
personal  view,  however." 

I  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  building  destroy* 
other  small  craft  to  meet  war  needs  we  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  i> 
in  the  construction  of  capital  ships  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
and  stated : 

"  Therefore  I  now  find  '  that  with  the  extraordinary  expenses  duri 
coming  fiscal  year  we  could  not  begin  the  construction  of  any  capital  sh 
cept  those  authorized  in  1916/  There  was  some  suggestion  that  work  oi 
already  authorized  be  deferred,  but  I  took  the  ground  that  under  any  < 
stances  all  those  ships  would  be  needed  to  give  our  Navy  sufficient  i 
powerful  and  fast  ships  to  enable  us  to  have  an  adequate  mobile  polic< 
of  the  sea,  and  I  stated  what  was  the  position  of  the  Navy  Departmtui 
and  now : 

"  We  have  only  two  courses  to  pursue :  We  must  have  a  league  of  t 
by  which  every  nation  will  help  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  withou 
petltlve  navy  building,  or  we  must  have  incomparably  the  biggest  navy 
world.   There  Is  no  middle  ground." 

Your  committee  made  no  provision  for  a  new  building  program  in  tl 
Navy  bill,  and  the  paramount  question  as  to  future  naval  expansion  re 
around  what  new  construction  will  be  authorized  in  this  yeur's  bill, 
annual  report  I  stated  that  specific  recommendation  would  be  reserveil 
such  time  as  I  should  appear  before  your  committee. 

I  had  hoped,  gentlemen,  to  appear  before  you  to-day  with  a  final  recoj 
dation  as  to  a  building  program  for  the  Navy,  but  as  the  peace  treaty  h 
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>t  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  there  are  uncertainties  In  the  situation.  If 
le  coveuant  had  been  ratified,  our  duty  would  have  been  made  plain.  With 
ie  league  in  operation,  composed  at  first  of  all  the  nations  allied  or  associated 

the  World  War  and  with  provision  for  the  admittance  of  all  other  nations 
tposed  to  conquest  and  militarism,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  impose  on 
e  taxpayers  of  America,  in  view  of  present  burdens,  the  money  necessary  for 
lilding  more  capital  ships  by  appropriations  in  this  bill.   I  have  had  presented 

me,  and  Admiral  Badger,  in  his  hearing,  has  presented  to  you  the  building 
ograru  for  the  next  fiscal  year  proposed  by  the  General  Board,  which  is  as 
Hows : 

uttleships  x   2 

attic  cruisers   1 

vut  cruisers   10 

lot  ilia  leaders   5 

i h marine  (fleet)   6 

Irplane  carriers   2 

ircraft  tenders   2 

est  rover  tender   1 

lbmarine  tender   1 

You  have  had  before  you  the  members  of  the  General  Board,  who  have  given 
>u  their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  our  building  program  and 
aking  our  Navy,  step  by  step,  of  the  proper  size,  and  their  views  are  entitled 

•  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  am  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  state- 
euts  made  before  this  committee  by  Admiral  Badger  as  to  the  military  need 
'  the  General  Board's  program  if  the  I'nited  States  elects  to  remain  out  of 
ie  I^eague  of  Nations;  but,  under  conditions  ns  they  exist  to-day,  I  am  not 
'Commending  additional  dreadnaughts,  battle  cruisers,  and  scout  cruisers  in 
ie  pending  bill,  though  these  ships  are  the  backbone  of  naval  efficiency. 

Had  the  peace  treaty  been  settled  upon,  with  the  possibility  of  armaments 
•intr  curtailed  and  regulated  as  originally  suggested  by  your  committee  in 
>10.  I  would  have  submitted  a  program  to-day  which  would  have  looked  only 

•  rounding  out  the  Navy  along  the  lines  found  necessary  by  our  experience  in 
ie  late  World  War. 

Two  battleships  authorized  prior  to  1916  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  we 
v  building,  under  the  three-year  program  of  1910,  10  battleships  more  power- 
il  than  any  foreign  battleships  afloat  and  6  battle  cruisers  superior  to  any 
reign  vessels  of  their  class.  There  are  also  10  scout  cruisers  under  construc- 
>n.  Our  new  construction,  however,  as  well  as  our  existing  forces,  are 
•hVient  in  several  types  of  vessels  which  during  the  World  War  were  found 
;sential  to  effective  fieet  operations.  These  types  are.  in  order  of  Importance, 
ie  airplane  carrier.  light  scout  and  light  cruisers,  the  mine-laying  light  cruiser, 
te  flotilla  leader,  the  fleet  submarine  and  destroyer,  and  submarine  tenders. 
<>  properly  round  out  our  fleet,  these  types  are  necessary.  The  deficiencies 
!<mg  these  lines  in  our  authorized  forces  came  about  as  follows: 
Pn-vious  to  1916  the  United  States  naval-building  policy  was  governed  by  the 
"knowledged  supremacy  of  the  battleship.  We  believed  that  it  was  essential 
»  give  the  Navy  adequate  battleship  strength  first.  In  1916  we  undertook  for 
)h  first  time  a  program  which  was  fairly  balanced. 

While  the  three-year  building  program  of  1916  still  gave  the  first  place  to 
ittleships,  other  types  of  vessels  were  not  Ignored.  The  inclusion  In  that  pro- 
rani  of  6  battle  cruisers  and  10  scout  cruisers  was  due  to  the  growing  impor- 
mce  placed  upon  information  in  the  conduct  of  naval  warfare  and  a  recogni- 
on  of  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  modern  fleets  was  becoming  such  that  mer- 
lant  ships  could  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  perform  the  essential  scouting 
derations.  Destroyers  and  submarines  were  included  in  our  building  pro- 
ram,  and  likewise  auxiliaries  required  to  supply  this  fleet. 

With  the  World  War  came  the  wonderful  development  of  the  submarine  and  of 
ireraft,  but  before  we  were  able  to  apply  the  experience  of  this  development  to 
ur  naval  forces  we,  too,  were  plunged  into  the  war.  The  nature  of  the  naval 
[^rations  of  the  war  was  such  that  the  principal  offensive  action  which  could 
p  taken  by  the  United  States  Navy  was  that  against  enemy  submarines.  In 
nlnr  to  render  the  greatest  possible  and  immediate  service  in  the  war,  our 
lajor-ship  program  was  largely  suspended,  and  virtually  the  entire  building 
aergy  available  for  naval  vessels  was  expended  in  the  construction  of  de- 
rroyers,  submarines,  submarine  chasers,  and  other  antisubmarine  craft.  We 
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have  constructed  since  1916,  176  destroyers,  63  submarines,  and 
other  ships  of  small  type,  including  441  submarine  chasers. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Service  were  restricted 
in  which  our  aircraft  could  be  most  effectively  used  against  the  enemy 
operations  against  enemy  submarines  and  bombing  raids  by  aircraft:  < 
from  shore  bases. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  only  one  airplane  carrier  to  be,  c< 
three  light  cruisers  which  are  old,  no  flotilla  leaders,  nine  fleet  sul 
authorized. 

Great  Britain,  which  had  a  better  balanced  fleet  before  the  war 
tlnued  building  during  the  war  on  a  more  nearly  balanced  scale,  while; 
ciallzed  on  destroyers  and  other  antisubmarine  craft,  has  the  following 

Airplane  carriers  

Light  cruisers  

Flotilla  leaders  

Fleet  submarines  

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  naval  warfare  due  to  the  dev€ 
of  the  submarine  and  aviation,  and  to  the  sacrifice  the  United  Stnt< 
made  to  win  the  war,  our  fleet  is  weak  in  the  types  which  the  Woi 
proved  were  essential  to  fleet  efficiency. 

The  question  for  you  to  decide  Is  whether  the  United  States  in  future 
shall  undertake  simply  to  round  out  its  Navy  by  building  units  c 
in  which  we  are  now  short  or  shall  embark  on  further  expansion  in  u 
In  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  to-day  our  Navy  must  be  prepi 
any  emergency.    It  was  my  purpose,  due  to  economic  conditions  aud 
supposition  that  the  peace  treaty  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
to  recommend  the  following  moderate  building  program  for  the  year 
to  round  out  our  fleet,  viz : 

Light  cruisers  

Mine-laying  light  cruisers  —  

Flotilla  leaders  

Fleet  submarines—   

Airplane  carriers  

Destroyer  tender  

Submarine  tender  

And  I  intended  to  await  future  events  before  recommending  further  i 
in  our  major  ship  construction.  However,  in  case  the  peace  treaty  is  n 
fled  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  I  am  constrained  to  reeomoic 
authorization  of  the  following  building  program,  viz : 

Battleships  

Battle  cruiser   

Scout  cruisers  

Mine-laying  light  cruisers..-  


Flotilla  leaders  

Fleet  submarines  

Aeroplane  carriers  _. 


Submarine  tender  

If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  United  States  definitely  decides  not  to  1 
a  party  to  the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  I  shall  feel  it  my  imperatlv 
to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  for  the  authorization  by  this  C< 
of  another  three-year  program,  with  such  changes  as  to  types  as  the 
which  the  World  War  has  taught  us  In  the  construction  of  fighting  shij 

(At  11.05  o'clock  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Mo 
May  17, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY.  MAY  17,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  mz*x*Limttee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235, 
tacr  *r  Building:,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 

Senators  Hale  (chairman)  and  Keyes. 
%  ijjixak.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Will  you  pro- 

i 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
HAVY — Besumed. 

Iiaxiu/.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  can  not 
i  members  of  this  committee  that  running  like  a  thread 
~        of  the  evidence  has  been  an  advocacy  of  a  General 
■w  a*  conduct  of  the  American  Navy,  and  the  elimination 
<TCtrol.   Some  of  the  officers  have  frankly  avowed  their 
'A  Prussianizing  the  Navy.   Some  of  them  have  been  loud 
ihey  would  not  advocate  doing  away  with  civilian  au- 
"and  that  4'but"  in  nearly  every  case,  stripped  of 
t"  *  ^4e«i  to  substituting  military  for  civilian  authority. 

•  -  vfhinfr  new  about  such  advocacy.  Secretary  Chandler 
*  ^  :t  when  it  raised  its  un-American  head  during  his  term 
>  ^-ury  of  the  Navy  and  he  crushed  it.   Other  Secretaries  have 

W  and  again  "it  has  been  presented,  generally  camouflaged 
1     *  th*  snake  had  only  crawled  into  its  hole,  ready  to  appear 

-  o«ber  shape  when  it  was  deemed  ripe  for  presentation. 

-  >*.*r  forget  the  only  piece  of  advice  Secretarv  Meyer  gave 
*l  I  *mre*i)ed  him  as  Secretary'  of  the  Navy,  tie  had  intro- 
u  ->h»  aids,  explained  their  position  and  lack  of  final  power, 
vrnrfe  declared  that  there  were  officers  of  the  Navy  who 

-»  power  for  the  Secretary  and  more  for  themselves, 
here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Secretary's  desk.  "  and 

-  ^rjin  here.**  Not  many  months  later,  when  Admiral  Fiske 

triples  of  the  Von  Tirpitz  system  of  naval  control, 
rz-anize  the  American  Navv  on  the  Prussian  plan,  I 
E»*.re  fullv  Secretarv  Mever  s  weiffhtv  words. 
'  >  «*te  to  you  gentlemen  and  to  all    Congress  and  to  the 
*  *i  :»*>ple  as  plainly  as  I  can  what  is  at  bottom  l>ehind  all 
hue  and  cry  you  have  been  deluged  with.    Of  cour 
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the  original  charge  showed  hostility  to  certain  officers  and  < 
damage  the  ranking  officers  who  directed  operations  during 
and  the  evidence  has  disclosed  a  desire  to  misrepresent  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  because  he  was  not  a  rut>l>« 
Secretary.   But  deeper  than  egotism  and  prejudice,  if  you  1 
already  seen  the  cloven  foot,  you  will  find  a  deep-seated  del 
tion  to  organize  the  Navy  Department  upon  the  approved  1 
plan  by  giving  all  power  to  the  military  and  taking  all  aw: 
the  civilian.    When  he  appeared  before  the  House  Naval 
Committee  in  1916,  Admiral  Sims  was  discussing  target 
and  so-called  defects  in  turrets,  when  he  was  asked  this  ques 

Could  we  have  had  those  defects  In  the  design  of  turrets  under  a  gene 

And  his  reply  was : 

No,  sir ;  we  could  not  have  had  theiu. 

There  are  not  a  few  officers  of  ability  and  deservedly  high  s 
in  the  Navy,  aside  from  the  critics,  who  wish  to  substitute  i 
for  civilian  authority  in  the  administration  of  the  Navy.  T 
lieve  that  an  admiral  should  absolutely  dictate  the  whole  na 
icy,  but  few  of  them  are  ready  to  advocate  the  policy  which  y< 
found  in  the  testimony  of  some  of  your  witnesses.  Thev  fai 
derstand  the  genius  of  American  administration  and  incorred 
pose  that  the  plan  of  government  on  a  battleship  would  worl 
Navy  Department.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  officer  who  1 
the  Prussian  system  is  better  than  the  American  system  or  who 
a  general  staff  or  some  other  centralized  military,  rather  than  c 
authority  in  the  Navy  Department.  They  have  their  right, 
is  for  Congress  to  adopt  the  best  policy.  But,  gentlemen,  n 
those  who  advocate  this  radical  departure  seek  to  camouflag 
Prussian  ideas.  They  say  they  do  favor  a  civilian  Secreta 
have  not  thought  of  a  naval  officer  as  Secretary.  What  they 
gentlemen,  is  a  civilian  rubber-stamp  Secretary  with  no  pov 
cept  to  draw  his  salary  and  "  sign  here  "  when  the  military  chi 
tell  him  where  to  affix  his  name. 

If  this  country  wishes  to  reverse  its  national  policy  of  civil i 
thority  in  the  Navy,  let  it  do  so  with  its  eyes  open  and  wii 
knowledge  of  what  the  radical  departure  from  Americanism 
Personally  it  concerns  me  no  more  than  it  concerns  over  10O,( 
other  American  citizens. 

I  can  see  an  argument  in  favor  of  military  control.'  A  Navy 
trained  in  the  naval  profession,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wo 
better  qualified  to  navigate  a  ship  and  to  pass  on  technical  n 
than  any  civilian.  If  we  are  to  change  the  American*  policy  o 
stituting  military  for  civilian  rule,  then  we  should  do  so  direct 
clearly  and  without  pretense.  If  we  are  to  depart  from  our  na 
policy  we  should  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
admiral  in  the  Navy  and  that  no  civilian  shall  be  eligible  fo 
position. 

You  will  find,  if  you  have  not  already  observed  it,  that  the 
exposed  and  defeated  plan  of  a  dummy  as  Secretary  of  the  Ni 
what  will  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  so-' 
u  military  responsibility,"  and  that  no  civilian  Secretary  of  the 
will  be  satisfactory  to  that  class  unless  he  is  willing  to  be  a  figure 
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[  have  had  the  honor  to  hold  this  great  office  more  than  seven  vears, 
onger  period  than  any  of  my  predecessor  except  Gideon  belles, 
has  been  seven  perfectly  happy  years,  with  just  enough  criticism 
make  the  job  really  interesting.  I  have  seen  the  Navy  grow  from 
000  men  to  more  than  half  a  million;  from  3,161  officers  to  32,000; 
>m  326  ships  to  1,000,  with  a  total  of  over  2,000  manned  and  oper- 
*1  bv  the  Navv  during  the  war;  with  appropriations  for  a  single 
lr  from  $142,000,000  to  over  $1,900,000,000.  I  have  been  honored 
direct  the  policies  of  this  great  Navy  in  the  World  War,  and  to 
ve  the  world  applaud  its  large  contribution.  And  yet  there  has 
ver  been  a  time,  except  in  the  throes  of  war,  when  those  who  wished 
\'on  Tirpitz  and  military  control  have  not  been  ready  to  discount 
e  great  work  of  the  department  and  the  Navy  in  order  to  trv  to  in- 
ce  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  would  take  the  administra- 
»n  of  the  Navy  out  of  civilian  hands  and  put  it  in  military  hands, 
leir  advocacy  of  the  change  is  not  personal,  even  by  those  who  have 
und  their  chief  occupation  in  criticizing  the  policies  for  which  I 
ind.  They  wish  a  Germanized  Navy.  Before  the  war  some  of  them 
►enly  avowed  that  the  German  military  method  was  their  model, 
nee  the  failure  of  the  German  plan  they  do  not  call  their  demand 
r  "  full  military  responsibility*'  by  its  right  name,  but  they  con- 
nue  to  criticize  minor  mistakes  in  order  to  try  to  secure  a  Prussian- 
ed  naval  administration. 

It  would  l>e  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  who  advocate 
nie  change  belong  to  that  class.  There  are,  of  course,  differences 
;  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  administration — honest  differences, 
ititled  to  every  consideration  and  study.  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
>rfect  organization.  Suggestions  for  improvement  along  American 
nos  are.  of  course,  helpful  when  they  are  consistent  with  American 
lea  Is.  I  see  no  perfection  in  any  particular  organization.  I  am 
iclined  to  hold,  with  Pope : 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contend : 
WhateVr  is  best  administered  is  best. 

In  no  English-speaking  nation  is  a  military  officer  in  authority  in 
ne  direction  of  naval  policy  or  naval  administration.  Some  of  those 

ho  advocate  a  change  in  our  organization  have  told  you  that  in 
ireat  Britain  the  first  sea  lord  is  tne  real  authority  and  not  the  first 
onl  of  the  Admiralty,  the  head  of  the  British  Navy,  whose  office 
n<l  responsibility  correspond  with  the  American  Secretary  of  the 
snvy.  It  may  interest  you  and  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  the 
nestion  of  naval  administration  to  give  you  the  powers  of  the  first 
on  I  of  the  Admiralty  in  Great  Britain.  The  following  extracts  are 
rum  Naval  Administration,  by  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton, 
1.  C.  B„  late  first  sea  lord  of  the  Admiralty  (British  Parliamentary 
3a|>er,  Dardanelles  commission,  1917) : 

I'mler  the  order  in  council  of  March  19, 1872,  the  first  lord  is  made  "  responsible 
o  Your  Majesty  and  to  Parliament  for  all  the  business  of  the  Admiralty."  and 
he  naval  lords  are  made  severally  responsible  to  the  first  lord  for  the  adminis- 
ration  of  the  business  assigned  to  them.  It  was  in  the  order  in  council  of 
January  14,  1869,  that  this  sole  responsibility — 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  that  fact,  gentlemen — 

->i  the  first  lord  was  first  officially  laid  down,  but  the  evidence  given  by  the  naval 
ind  civil  lords  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1861 
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clearly  shows  that  this  was  but  a  formal  sanction  to  a  practice  that  b 
long  before.    •   •  • 

The  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty:  The  responsible  head  of  the  nava 
tratlon  is  the  cabinet  minister  known  as  the  first  lord  of  the  Admlr 
as  a  member  of  the  Government,  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
celves  its  political  direction,  and,  through  successive  first  lords,  is 
character  and  strength  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  policy    *  * 
responsible— 

This  is  the  first  lord,  now — 

for  all  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  he  possesses  the  power  both  of 
and  veto.  By  his  supreme  direction  our  maritime  affairs  are  conducts 
the  representative  of  the  navy  In  Parliament.  To  him  the  country 
its  readiness  and  sufficiency.  In  practice,  as  a  civilian,  the  first  lor< 
very  largely  upon  the  other  lords,  *  *  •  but  inasmuch  as  the  first 
selected  or  accepted  his  advisers  as  the  most  able  of  professional  n 
very  largely  guided  by  their  views.    •    •  • 

In  consultative  duties,  all  questions  brought  before  the  board  are  tl 
considered  and  thrashed  out — 

And  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  this  following  sentence — 

but  the  first  lord  has  necessarily  the  final  decision — 

Exactly  as  it  is  in  America  and  in  every  other  English -s 
nation  in  the  world — 

His  responsibility  being  that  of  a  cabinet  minister    *    *  * 

No  paper  is  laid  before  the  board  except  with  the  first  lord's  npprovj 

In  Great  Britain  none  of  the  other  lords  can  even  suggest  i 
without  the  approval  of  their  secretary  of  the  navy — 

and  a  schedule  is  prepared  beforehand  of  the  matters  to  be  brought  n 
board  for  the  information  of  the  members— 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  duties  and  policies  outlin 
is  that  in  our  Navy  we  have  a  meeting  every  Thursday  at  wli 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na 
Chief  of  Operations,  and  all  the  bureau  chiefs  meet  in  th 
capacity  as  if  it  were  a  cabinet,  and  any  member  of  that  coi 
not  only  privileged  but  is  requested  to  bring  up  any  matt 
nected  with  naval  preparation,  naval  organization,  naval  n< 
tration,  and  to  discuss  freely  and  fully.  Their  initiative  is  i 
and  concrete  policies  and  problems  are  discussed  at  this  Th 
meeting  every  week;  and  during  the  war  we  had  these  in 
oftener,  and  if  the  meeting  was  not  officially  called  oftei 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  the 
chiefs  were  in  consultation  every  day  and  every  night  or 
phase  of  the  war,  so  that  always  the  Secretary  had  the  advi 
consultation  of  the  most  trained  and  expert  men  in  the  Navy. 

This  article  proceeds : 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  first  lord  being  responsible,  the  other  lo 
responsible  to  him — 

That  is,  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty— the  secretary 
navy — 

for  the  advice  they  give;  and  Sir  Evan  MacGregor,  permanent  se« 
his  expressed  the  view  that  their  responsibility  ends  when  they  havi 
their  opinion  at  the  board  to  the  first  lord.    *    *  * 

The  functions  of  the  first  sea  lord  are  defined,  inter  alia,  in  the  fo 
terms : 

44  Preparation  for  war.  All  large  questions  of  naval  policy  and  m 
warfare — to  advise." 
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The  other  members  of  the  board  are  charged  with  various  departmental 

i  ties. 

Neither  the  first  lord  nor  the  first  sea  lord  are  under  any  legal  obligations 
consult  either  the  board  collectively  or  any  individual  members  of  the 
ard.  but  the  Official  Procedure  and  Rules,  page  51,  contains  the  following: 
"  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  any  matter  of  great  importance  the  first  sea 
ni  is  always  to  be  consulted  " — 

Now,  the  program  here  is  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  some  Von 
irpitz  is  to  go  ahead  and  out  of  his  own  head  to  operate  the  Navy ; 
ie  Secretary  is  to  be  a  rubber  stamp,  and  his  responsibility  is  to  be 
i  Congress  and  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  Secretary. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  any  matter  of  great 
aportance,  the  first  sea  lord  is  always  to  be  consulted — that  is,  the 
;cretary  of  the  navy — 

-  the  other  sea  lords,  the  civil  lord,  the  additional  civil  lord,  and  the  parlia- 
entary  and  permanent  secretaries;  but  each  member  of  the  board  and  the 
irliamentary  and  permanent  secretaries  will  communicate  direct  with  the 
•st  lord.    •    •  • 

One  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  and  most  scholarly  men  who  has 
:cupied  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  Hon.  John  D. 
ong,  formerlv  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  became  Secretary 
i  President  McKinley's  Cabinet.  It  was  under  his  able  administra- 
on  that  our  Navy  won  increased  fame  in  the  naval  victories  of  the 
panish-American  War.  After  his  retirement,  he  wrote  an  interest- 
\g  and  delightful  book,  the  New  American  Navy,  in  which,  in  addi- 
on  to  delightfully  telling  the  story  of  naval  achievements  in  the 
panish-American  War,  the  Secretary  closed  volume  2  (pp.  182-186) 
ith  a  discussion  of  the  issue  that  has  been  raised  in  these  hearings : 
ivilian  or  military  direction  of  the  Navy.  It  is  a  clear,  convincing, 
ad  illuminating  answer  to  all  those  officers  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
ill  military  responsibility,  have  forgotten  the  genius  of  our  Ameri- 
in  Government.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that, 
ivery  officer  who  comes  before  you  and  advocates  military  responsi- 
ility  ought  to  go  back  and  read  the  debates  before  we  adopted  the 
onstitution;  he  ought  to  learn  something  about  the  genius  of 
vinerica;  he  ought  to  understand  that  the  fathers  who  founded  this 
rovernment  never  would  permit  a  military  man  to  be  the  Secretary 
f  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Secretary  Long  closes  with 
:iis  wise  admonition,  which  is  as  applicable  and  sound  to-day  as 
•hen  penned  by  that  distinguished  oecretary  of  the  Navy : 

Precedent  quickly  hardens  into  an  inflexible  system,  and  the  first  step  should 
ui  be  taken  toward  a  military  head  of  any  department  of  Government. 

Secretary  Long's  argument  is  as  follows : 

OURS  IS  A  CIVIL,  NOT  A  MILITARY,  GOVERNMENT. 

«>urs  is  a  civil  and  not  n  military  Government.  The  President  is  a  civilian, 
rid.  If  he  has  had  military  experience,  it  Is  an  incident  In  his  availability  as  a 
residential  candidate  rather  than  an  element  In  his  qualifications  for  the  presi- 
pntlal  office.  The  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy' Departments  are  civilians.  The 
indamental  principle  of  our  Constitution  is  that  the  military  is  subordinate 
►  the  civil  function.  Then,  too,  as  a  matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  princi- 
le.  it  Is  better  that  the  head  of  each  department  should  enter  upon  his 
utles  with  an  open  mind  and  without  the  possible  bias  of  prejudice  of  favorit- 
iin  which  might  come  from  having  been  himself  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
inly  over  which  he  is  placed.  There  must,  of  course,  be  the  expert  and  pro- 
visional knowledge  of  the  trained  naval  officer;  there  must  be  experience  with 
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ships  and  navy  yards,  with  seamen  and  marines,  and  with  all  the 
naval  life;  but  these  are  amply  supplied  by  the  men  who  are  called  i 
Secretary,  and  placed  by  him  in  charge  of  the  various  bureaus  of  a 
tion  which  have  been  described  in  former  chapters,  and  the  merits  o 
ices  of  the  chiefs  of  which  has  been  heretofore  acknowledged  with 
appreciation  of  one  who  has  seen  and  felt  their  compentency  ami 
The  present  general  system  of  the  administration  of  the  Navy  rj( 
as  it  has  now  existed  for  many  years,  has  stood  the  test  of  all  tha 
eluding  two  recent  wars,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  Navy  durin 
two  decades.  It  is  possible  that  some  better  system  might  be  de 
with  the  constant  improvements  in  details  which  will  incidentally 
in  the  future,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  no  better  system  i 
outline  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  suggested.  Certainly  no  change 
made  which,  while  seeming  to  maintain  the  present  relation  of  the  : 
civilian  head  in  form,  will  displace  it  in  fact.  For  this  reason  It  In- 
to me  that  the  General  Staff,  which,  so  long  as  It  is  subject  to  appoint 
control  by  the  Secretary,  as  originally  instituted  by  me,  Is  a  very 
adjunct  in  insuring  preparedness  for  war,  should  not  be  put  by  J 
enactment  beyond  immediate  civilian  control. 

Certainly  no  such  act  should  be  passed  with  reference  to  the  Nav 
passed  in  the  lust  Congress  in  regard  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Am 
makes  the  chief  of  that  staff  the  immediate  head  of  the  various  burea 
War  Department  and  practically  gives  him  the  control  of  them.  Such 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Navy  would  naturally  be  followed  by  efforts 
tenure  of  office  and  for  steadily  enlarging  power.  It  might  tend  to  j 
increase  of  expenditures,  which  are  already  necessarily  great,  by  en 
them  to  an  official  who  Is  permanently  identified  with  only  his  own  p 
and  is  not  under  the  responsibility  of  a  civilian  member  of  a  general  ad 
tion  which  is  directly  accountable  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Cfo 
and  is  subject  to  an  early  return  to  the  criticism  of  popular  elections, 
likely  to  tend  to  professional  jealousy — 

I  call  your  attention  to  that  fact;  the  wisest  officers  in  th 
understand  very  well  that  its  administration  is  very  much  b 
the  hands  of  a  civilian — 

on  the  part  of  naval  officers  toward  one  of  their  own  number  exerei 
function  of  Secretary,  while  there  is  none  toward  a  civilian  exereis 
function,  who  goes  utterly  out  of  sight  after  a  short  term. 

That  is  the  Secretary.    Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  observe 
soreness  on  the  part  of  officers  who  have  a  grievance  towa 
Secretary. 

If  there  Is  under  the  present  system  sometimes  a  little  soreness  on  th 
toward  the  Secretary,  as,  of  course,  there  now  and  then  is.  they  can  tal 
by  growling — 

This  is  John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  sp 
now — 

ii ml  calling  him  an  uncomplimentary  name;  but  they  have,  j>erhaps,  i 
reason,  no  Jealousy  of  one  with  whom  they  have  no  question  of  permanet 

Now,  John  D.  Long  says  it  is  not  a  wise  thing. 

Command  of  a  ship  or  fleet  is  different  from  the  command  of  the  wbol 
The  former  gives  its  possessor  necessary  and  readily  accepted  control  t 
immediate  subordinates  for  a  limited  period  and  within  a  limited  rar 
latter  over  the  naval  fortunes,  the  assignments  to  continuous  duty,  the 
abouts  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of  every  officer  In  the  service. 

To  be  sure,  the  Army  act  above  referred  to  gives  this  supervision  to  th 
of  Staff.  "  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  or  of  the  Secretary  uu< 
direction  of  the  President."  But  with  a  Chief  of  Staff  well  in  the  saddl 
easy  to  see  how  slight  a  check  upon  his  mastery  this  provision  would  In 
ciafly  hereafter  when  a  new  Secretary  comes  in  and  is  consciously  suln»n 
to  what  he  is  led  to  regard  as  the  customary  order  of  things.  Besides,  i 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  hereafter  seek  always  direct  e 
nicatlon  with  the  President;  and  a  President  with  aggressive  force  would 
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»me  to  deal  directly  with  the  olllcial  who  by  such  a  law  is  made  the  real  work- 
er bead  of  all  the  bureaus  aud  machinery  of  the  department. 
l"nd**r  such  circumstances  the  Secretary  could  hardly  fail  to  lapse  into  a 
rurehead  In  the  administration  of  the  Navy  and  really  to  have  no  other  func- 
>n  than  to  sit  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  Cabinet  table.  Precedent  quickly 
miens  into  an  inflexible  system,  and  the  first  step  should  not  be  taken  toward 
military  head  of  any  department  of  the  Government. 

That  is  from  John  D.  Long,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest 
icn  of  his  day  in  America,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  a  patriot, 
;  a  time  when  he  realized  these  responsibilities  and  duties,  and  he 
as  placed  it  on  record,  and  I  wish  to  put  it  in  this  record  as  the 
?st  defense  and  the  wisest  defense  of  the  American  policy  that  1 
nve  ever  read,  and  I  put  it  there  as  a  complete  refutation  of  all  you 
uve  heard  of  Prussianizing  our  Navy.  Every  argument  you  have 
eard,  every  letter  you  have  had  written  to  you  advocating  giving 
ie  Chief  of  Operations  more  power,  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  proposi- 
on  to  make  Von  Tirpitz  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  America,  and  to 
ut  Prussianism  in  its  place.  No  man  of  character,  no  man  of 
bilitv,  no  man  of  self-respect,  no  able  man  worthy  of  the  place 
ouhl  accept  the  job  when  he  is  made  a  figurehead  and  a  rubber 
amp. 

Ms's  OBJECT  THE  REMOVAL  OF  CIVILIAN  CONTROL,  MAGAZINE  WHICH 

IS  PUBLISHING  HIS  ARTICLES  STATES. 

That  one  of  Admiral  Sims's  chief  objects  in  writing  his  letter  of 
anuary  7  and  bringing  about  this  investigation,  was  to  curtail  the 
ower  of  the  Secretary  and  remove  the  Navy,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
ivilian  control,  is  stated  by  the  magazine  which  is  publishing  ad- 
liral  Sims's  articles  on  the  Navy.  In  its  March  issue  the  World's 
fork  has  a  long  editorial  headed,  "  Admiral  Sims  and  Mr  Daniels." 
i  which  it  states,  regarding  the  Sims?s  letter,  that  "  In  order  to 
nderstand  the  document  clearly,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the 
lotive  which  prompted  its  preparation,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  ,' 
rticle  says:  f 

The  thing  that  is  lacking  in  our  Navy  Department  is  the  professional  stand- 
out. There  Is  no  other  great  navy  whose  civilian  head  can  control  its  mlli- 
iry  operations,  both  In  peace  time  amd  In  war. 

Now,  that  statement  in  World's  Work  is  not  true.  There  is  no 
English-speaking  nation  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  democracy  in 
ie  world,  where  the  civilian  head  does  not  control  the  operations  of 
ie  navy  in  peace  and  war.  He  is  provided  with  technical  assistants, 
len  eminent  in  the  profession;  but  the  last  word  in  England,  the 
ist  word  in  France,  the  last  word  in  Australia,  the  last  word  in  any 
Duntry  under  the  sun  that  is  a  democracy,  is  that  a  civilian  secretary 
f  the  navy,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  civilian  cabinet,  who  presents 
aval  needs  to  a  civilian  congress,  and  the  naval  officers  and  naval 
len  must  always,  in  the  American  or  in  any  democratic  nation,  be 
lbject  to  the  civilian  authority. 

In  Great  Britain  the  civilian  head  can  not  issue  a  single  order  affecting  the 
imposition  of  ships  or  their  military  operations  without  the  approvel  of  his 
llitary  advisors.    *    *  ♦ 

In  this  country  civilian  control  is  supreme,  even  in  time  of  war;  Admiral 
ims  believes  that  this  is  a  great  evil,  that  it  might  produce  the  most  calami- 
Mis  results,  and  thnt  the  military  powers  of  the  secretaryship  should  be 
irbed. 

There  it  is,  plainly  stated. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  believes  that  civilian  control  is 
evil,"  that  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  from  the  found 
our  Government  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  Navy  si 
removed  from  civilian  control,  let  it  follow  Sims's  lead 
World's  Work  has  quoted  his  reason  and  motive  correctl 
follow  Sims's  lead — create  a  general  staff  on  the  German  mo 
name  some  Von  Tripitz  to  rule  the  Navy.  But,  Mr.  Chair 
us  have  no  camouflage  about  it.  Abolish  the  position  of  S 
of  the  Navy,  or  provide  that  some  admiral  shall  fill  that  p< 
a  seat  in  the  .President's  Cabinet.  That  would  be  the  frank  a 
way  to  do  it,  rather  than  put  some  Sims  in  control  of  th 
with  a  nominal  secretary  as  his  clerk,  messenger  boy,  and 
stamp. 

If  this  committee  desires  to  raise  that  issue,  I  am  perfectly 
to  go  to  Congress  and  the  country  on  it  and  let  the  America  i 
and  their  chosen  representatives  make  the  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  charge  of  Prussiani2 
Navy  touches  almost  every  officer  who  has  testified  before  tr 
mittee.  They  have  all  testified  in  this  respect—' — 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  y< 
written  some  letters  to  some  officers  of  the  Navy  asking  their 
about  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  written  such  letters  to  sev 
them. 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  whom  were  they  written?  The  r< 
ask  the  "question  is  this  

The  Chairman.  I  mentioned  that  matter  to  a  number  of  t 
nesses  in  the  hearings  and  stated  my  intention  to  write  such 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  this:  This  is  t 
time  I  have  ever  known  the  chairman  of  a  committe  to  write 
cers  of  the  Navy  except  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I 
object  to  that,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  officers 
Navy  express  their  opinions  to  the  committee  through  the  Se 
of  the  Navy.   It  is  establishing  a  new  policy. 

But  what  I  desire  to  say  is  tnis :  I  desire  to  give  you  the  na 
other  officers,  because  I  apprehend  that  those  to  whom  yo 
written  are  officers  who  advocate  the  plan  of  military  contr 
there  are  officers  of  the  Navy,  of  high  standing,  who  are  just  a 
against  that,  who  have  not  appeared  before  your  committee,  * 
were  not  asked  questions  by  your  committee,  who  know  that  if 
American  and  impossible,  lit  would  be  manifestly  proper  tha 
committee  should  have  laid  before  it  the  views  of  other  offi< 
the  Navy. 

Now,  I  grant  you,  sir,  that  if  you  asked  the  majority  of  t 
mirals  in  tne  Navy  who  have  been  in  Washington,  before  yoi 
would  say  that  a  naval  officer  ought  to  have  absolute  respon* 
and  authority.  Thev  are  entirely  wrong.  If  every  admiral 
Navv  would  come  before  your  committee  and  advocate  tha 
would  never  adopt  it  while  the  sun  shines  in  the  heavens  i 
long  as  this  is  a  Republic.  It  has  been  attempted  very  many 
before.  It  was  attempted  under  Roosevelt's  administratioi 
he  opposed  it.  It  was  attempted  under  McKinley's  administ 
and  he  opposed  it.  It  was  attempted  under  Arthur's  administi 
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it.  It  was  attempted  under  almost  every  administra- 
tud.  and  able  admirals  and  distinguished  admirals, 

rrttifmen,  for  whom  we  have  the  very  greatest  respect, 
*  t<a  they  e\*ery  one  of  them  will  begin  and  end  with  this: 
I*partment  ought  to  be  run  like  a  ship.    The  captain 
*  --cirbt  to  be  the  executive  officer.   And  in  this  ship,  as 
^_  .  L.cr  points  out,  is  the  difference;  that  the  Navy  Depjtrt- 
■zsa^  i  t*A  be  run  that  way.  Why,  they  forget  that  the  business 
t**7  Department  is  not  only  with  naval  officers.  The  Navy 
2**:     lc  touch  with  shipbuilding  and  munition  plants — as 
f  fart,  there  is  not  a  business  in  America  that  does  not 
k   2*  Nut  somewhere.    We  buy  direct,  and  we  manufacture. 
\  i  i  r^-rt^uslv  big  industrial  plant.   Moreover,  we  must  not 
►r-  '      t  nunJier  of  very  able  and  distinguished  high  ranking 
*  ti*  ^ne  that  have  never  felt  that  other  officers  in  the  Navy 
e  the  voice  and  power  that  they  are  entitled  to.  You 
:  rz.  dir  Naw  by  line  officers  alone.   You  can  not  run  it  by 
e.    They  have  pot  to  work  together.   And  when  I 
*i>fcimrton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  a  man  who 
.=..ral  who  was  Paymaster  General  or  Surgeon  General 
«  ^tructor  or  in  any  staff  position,  could  not  be  called 
c^-irr  <«r  raptain?    He  was  not  permitted  to  have  his  rank. 

v  -ail  him  ^paymaster,"  or  you  had  to  call  him  "doctor," 
r     i*;  t,,  .Till  him  "  surgeon."   Tliat  was  not  so  anywhere  else 

*rr>  have  their  great  duties,  and  they  are  the  most  respon- 
--z.  jz  the  Navy :  and  in  operating  ships,  in  navigating  ships, 
i  -^Mi-i.us  fleets^  their  word  must  go.  They  must  do  that,  fiut 
a  r  i  >  ration*  of  the  Navy  take  it  all  in.  Take  the  Secretary's 
-  Tt*r>  ojmpo^  it  \  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  civilian ;  the 
^r*tary  of  the  Navy,  a  civilian;  the  Chief  of  Operations, 
\    -6-»r .  t?i«»  Chief  of  Ordnance,  a  line  officer;  the  Chief  of  Navi- 
t  ..r^  officer;  the  Surgeon  General,  a  great  physician;  the 
'■•-L*-  » r^neral,  one  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  America;  the 
'  r>  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  a  civil  engineer.  So  that  we 
*   ♦*»  :i*  working  together  of  civilians  and  staff  officers  and  line 
t  ~  it*!  that  is  absolutely  essential  for  successful  operation.  And 
1   :  ~:  ^i^pea*  to  you  that  if  you  are  securing  opinions,  they 
1    t«  ill  »>me  from  men  who  believe  that  we  ought  to  Von  Tir- 

*  ^iit,  or  Prussianize  the  Navy,  or  make  a  Navy  in  which  a 
***  >&ail  really  be  virtually  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  because 

*  -*  opinions  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Admiral  Badger, 
*-  "~  ?#trher.  Admiral  Strauss,  Admiral  Taylor,  Admiral  Griffin, 

M^^r.wan,  Admiral  Braisted,  men  of  other  views  in  the 
%  tiat  your  committee  should  have  a  fair  discussion  of  the 
^  Hat*  you  written  to  all  the  bureau  chiefs? 
"utix.  Xo;  I  have  not. 

Daxikla.  I  should  suggest  that  you  do. 
Iaizvax.  Let  me  make  a  statement,  please? 
Da*m*.  Yea. 

*'  iiims.  As  to  your  suggestion  that  we  are  writing  simply 

*  are  in  favor  of  certain  things,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  were  go 
intentionally. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  as  many  good  opinions  as 
Secretary  Daniels.  Good ! 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  hopes  to  get  something'  oui 
investigation  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  Navy,  and  hopes 
will  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Very  good! 
*  The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  you  a  list  of 
have  already  written  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  woi 
plement  it  with  others. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  we  will  have  the  facts  fully  I 
out.  In  fact,  we  asked  them  to  do  this  so  as  to  save  time  and 
we  would  not  have  to  have  them  come  before  the  committee. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  very  wise;  but  all  th&i 
heard  of  who  had  received  letters  were  men  who  were  in  f j 
ousting  civilian  control  and  having  military  control.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  recall,  for  one,  fchat  we  wrote  to  A 
Badger. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  just  said  all  those  I  had  heard  aboi 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  recommended  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  if  you  have  received  them,  Mr. 
man,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  they  say;  not  the  sli 
The  genius  of  this  great  American  Republic  will  never  turn  o 
Navy  Department  to  military  control,  either  openly  or  und 
camouflage.  It  will  never  give  up  to  anv  naval  officer  control 
Navy  Department.  Very  many  naval  officers  want  that.  I  h 
quarrel  with  them.  We  talk  about  it  openly,  and  have  done 
seven  years.  But  it  is  fundamentally  wrong;  and  whenev< 
have  taken  the  authority  and  given  it  to  a  naval  officer  to  cont 
the  activities  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  next  thing  they  wil 
is  to  oust  the  civilian  Congress  from  control ;  and  the  next  thin 
will  want  is  to  oust  the  civilian  President  from  control  and 
Von  Tirpitz  in  control  of  the  Navy  and  a  Ludendorff  in  con* 
the  Army;  and  I  would  fight  it  if  I  was  the  only  man  ali 
principle,  to  the  end  of  time;  and  when  it  is  done  American 
ended  in  our  Government. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  answers  have  already  come  ii 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find,  when  these  are  published,  that 
go  as  far  as  you  say ;  that  they  want  to  Prussianize  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  tru< 
Chairman,  that  every  man  who  writes  you  says  he  wants  t< 
to  Naval  Operations  direct  responsibility,  says  that  he  doc 
want  the  conditions  Prussianized.  He  says,  "  Of  course  we  w 
civilian  Secretary.  We  want  a  figurehead  up  there.  We  w 
rubber  stamp.  We  want  a  man  to  sit  back  and  sign  his  name  ' 
and  have  no  authority."  And  you  will  find  it  running  through 
They  frankly  tell  me — the  best  friends  I  have,  "  Mr.  Secretary 
of  course,  we  believe  that  naval  officers  are  better  fitted  foi 
job."   Well,  I  have  no  question  about  their  being  better  fitte 
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r  technical  job  than  any  civilian  we  can  get ;  but  their  very  train- 
unfits  them  for  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
he  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  do  you  not,  to  investi- 

e  this  matter  and  find  out  what  reasons  they  have  for  wanting 

10  this? 

W'retarv  Daniels.  Oh,  absolutely;  and  I  think  their  opinions 
rht  well  be— but,  Mr.  Chairman!  I  think  when  all  the  opinions 
le  in,  no  service  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  its  organization, 
at  must  be  done  by  the  American  people. 

."he  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  what 
committee  purposes  to  do  and  expects  to  do,  is  to  have  a  com- 
ision  appointed,  such  as  the  Mahan  commission,  which  will  be 
tie  up  of  experts  and  which  shall  have  civilians  on  it  as  well  as 
•  al  officers,  which  can  go  over  these  different  plans  and  make 
ne  recommendations  that  will  go  to  Congress,  which  will  have 
ae  weight. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  right. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  this  committee  does  not  consider  that  it  is  a 
nmittee  of  experts;  but  the  commission  which  will  be  appointed 

11  be  experts. 

And  further,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  it  is  not  proper  in  your  opinion  for 
•ommittee  of  this  sort  to  deal  directly  with  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
hink  it  should  be  proper.  We  are  taking  them  simply,  as  I  say, 
witnesses. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  raise  no  question  about  that,  because  my 
licy  has  always  been — when  I  became  Secretary,  it  was  the  general 
licy  that  every  officer  who  came  before  the  Congress  should  first 
nsiilt  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  before  he  came  up.  I  gave  the 
iler  that  every  officer,  the  chief  of  any  bureau,  on  any  appropriation, 
icn  he  should  come  before  the  committee,  should  tell  them  exactly 
\at  he  personallv  thought  ought  to  be  done.  If  I  had  cut  the  appro- 
bation down  from  $10,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  he  ought  to  tell  the 
mmittee  that  he  had  recommended  $10,000,000  and  that  it  had  been 
t  down:  that  he  ought  to  give  to  Congress  absolutely  every  fact 
at  the  department  has  got.  And  then,  if  I  recommended  $5,000,000 
id  the  bureau  chief  recommended  $6,000,000,  it  should  be  for  Con- 
•ess  to  say  what  should  be  the  amount,  with  all  the  facts  before  them, 
is  the  wise  thing  to  pursue  an  open  policy  with  Congress.  So  that 
did  not  raise  the  question  to  suggest  that  anything  had  been  done 
at  was  not  entirely  all  right,  but  that  if  all  these  questions  were 
*ing  sent,  I  should  request  that  you  should  not  ignore  the  staff  officers 
"  the  Navy  and  other  officers  of  the  Navy  who  have  had  large  experi- 
iw.  and  whose  judgment,  of  course,  is  as  good  as  the  judgment  of 
her  officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember,  during  the  hearing,  speaking  to  Ad- 
iral  Fletcher  about  the  matter,  and  asking  him  to  submit  a  plan; 
id.  as  I  recall  the  testimony,  he  stated  that  his  testimony  would  take 
le  place  of  a  plan. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  in 
le  Navy,  and  he  is  an  officer — I  think  Admiral  Fletcher  was  largely 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  organization  Mr.  Meyer  had.  He  is  an 
fficer  who  understands  that  any  particular  organization  or  plan  is 
ot  perfect,  and  his  view  is  entitled  to  consideration ;  and  so  are  all 
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these  officers ;  and  I  submit,  when  you  receive  them  all,  any 
the  Navy  who  comes  to  this  Congress  and  says  to  overturn,  « 
direction  or  by  camouflage,  civil  control  of  the  Navy,  is  ad 
to  you  an  un-American  policy,  a  Prussian  policy,  a  Von 
pohcv ;  and  you  can  no  more  ^et  the  Americans  to  adopt  it  1 
could  make  Von  Tirpitz  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  I  1 
to  these  officers  directly  and  frankly  and  in  the  most  frien< 
"  What  are  you  doing?     You  are  advocating  to  un-A.m 
America.    You  are  going  to  put  in  office  an  admiral  who  is 
be  in  control  and  make  the  Secretary  a  rubber  stamp." 
course,  no  man  will  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  X 
be  a  rubber  stamp.    You  will  get  a  thing  to  do  it,  but  no  ma 
ever  go  in  there  when  he  was  not  the  real  Secretary  of  the  Na 
The  Chairman.  The  answers  that  we  get  from  these  offic 
show  us  the  suggestions  that  they  have  to  make,  and  these 
will  all  be  considered  by  the  commissioners  that  later  will 
pointed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  No  department  of  the  Govt 
functioned  more  promptly  and  successfully  than  did  the  Ni 
partment  during  the  war,  and  the  organization  was  so  efficii 
no  change  whatever  was  found  necessary.  That  it  is  far  sup< 
any  organization  that  ever  existed  before  in  the  Navy,  even  1 1 
persistent  advocates  of  a  General  Staff  admit. 

How  well  it  supplied  the  needs  of  the  department  was  set  f 
Admiral  Benson  in  a  speech  to  the  Naval  Academy  Graduate* 
ciation  on  June  1, 191(5,  in  which,  after  describing  the  many  in 
ments  in  the  Navy,  he  discussed  the  naval  organization  n 
efficiency,  saying: 

Cooperation  between  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  depurtim 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  been  most  cordial  ami  * 
and  the  practical  result  has  been  all  that  could  1m»  desired.  One  <lny 
week  the  Secretary  holds  in  his  office  a  council  composed  of  the  H 
bureaus,  heads  of  the  various  offices,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  At  these  meetings  various  questions 
portance  affecting  the  whole  service  are  considered,  the  progress  of  > 
ships  discussed,  new  enterprises  gone  into,  and  a  decision  arrived  at  un 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  wise  action.  Through  these  councils 
kept  informed  of  important  work,  and  a  hearty  coo|>eratlon  followed  I) 
factory  execution  of  the  Secretary's  decisions  is  the  result.  In  addition 
weekly  council  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  his  own  efforts,  has  or 
a  naval  advisory  council,  known  as  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  which,  a 
approval  and  sympathy,  is  collecting  vast  stores  of  information  regard 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  ami  is  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  utl 
of  these  industries  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
defense  of  the  country  in  time  of  need. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  wi 
that  all  is  being  done  now  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  s» 
General  Staff.  In  my  opinion,  the  organization  that  exists  in  the  depa 
and  that  is  now  in  successful  operation,  is  accomplishing  in  a  purely  An 
and  businesslike  manner  all  that  could  possibly  be  exacted  from  the  cmi 
a  General  Staff,  and  is,  I  believe,  doing  this  in  a  much  more  satisfactor 
It  is  folly  to  talk  of  or  to  advocate  clothing  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  a  Chief  of 
Operation  with  authority  independent  of  the  head  of  the  Navy.  St- 
dei>endent  authority  would  lead  only  to  confusion,  ami  would  do  great 
The  fact  that  the  bureaus,  as  now  constituted,  represent  the  different  s» 
of  the  General  Staff,  that  they  have  their  social  appropriations  and  t 
sponsible  for  the  projier  development  and  oiteratiou  of  the  various  parts 
Naval  Establishment  under  their  cognizance,  gives.  In  my  opinion, 
organization  of  the  Navy  Department  a  distinctive  strength  and  an 
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Hi  it<  v  not  possible  under  a  so-cNllcd  fJeneral  Staff  organization.  The  present 
ninir.nf i<»n  should  t>e  mode  stable  nod  permanent,  ami  if  legislation  is  neces- 
•y  to  maki'  this  absolutely  sure,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  leglsla- 
ii  should  1h>  enacted,  but  in  considering  any  legislation  care  should  be  taken 
it  to«i  great  restriction  is  not  imposed  uixm  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  head 
the  Navy. 

I  desire  to  add  that  all  the  results  1  have  related  have  been  accomplished 

th  the  Secretary's  assistance.  No  new  legislation  has  been  necessary  and 
ihst  has  been  required  of  me  has  l>een  to  present  the  need  ami  desirability 
rhanges  and  improvements  in  order  to  receive  the  Secretary's  sympathetic 
etitioti.    He  does  not  blindly  yield  to  suggestions,  but  gives  them  the  most 

rm-st  and  thoughtful  consideration.    As  the  Secretary  has  often  reiterated, 

*  only  requirement  is  that  the  proposed  change  shall  add  to  the  efficiency 
the  Navy  in  order  thjit  both  the  Navy's  personnel  and  material  may  be 

;»able  of  rendering,  and  may  be  made  to  render,  100  per  cent  efficiency, 
is  policy  of  100  per  cent  efficient  service  has  been  the  basic  creed  of  the 

lire  of  Operations,  nnd  when  we  shall  have  fulfilled  that  policy  every  unit 
the  fleet  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  perform  its  functions,  whatever  the 

•asion  that  may  require  Its  service. 

OHSKSSEI)  WITH  IPKAS  OK  PRlSSlANIZIXU  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

( >ne  line  of  testimony  has  been  given  to  this  committee  which  deals 
ith  what  was  done  or  left  undone  by  me  personally,  although  it 
fers  to  a  period  two  vears  or  more  antecedent  to  the  war.  Admiral 
tillam  and  Admiral  iMskc  have  both  told  the  committee  in  describ- 
g  their  dealings  with  me  when  I  came  to  the  department  and 
•u nd  them  occupying  positions  as  assistant  and  advisers  to  the 
fcretary  of  the  Savy,  that  in  spite  of  my  alleged  courtesy  and 
•nsideration,  I  would  not  take  an  interest  in  plans  for  war.  I 
,ou!d  like  to  explain  this  to  the  committee,  as  underlying  it  is  a 
icstiori  of  vital  interest  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,- to  the 
ingress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
ates. 

Admiral  Fiske's  conception — first,  last,  and  all  the  time-^-of  the 
-st  and  essential  step  necessary  to  put  the  Navy  in  a  condition  for 
ar  was  that  the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be  reduced 
a  position  somewhere  between  that  of  a  figurehead  and  a  rubber 
amp.  Admiral  Fullam  took  very  much  the  same  line,  although 
hen  I  first  came  into  office  his  main  idea  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
sential  in  order  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  war,  that  the  marines  be 
ken  off  of  our  ships.  I  discovered  very  soon  that  this  was  a 
'vival  of  an  old  contention  raised  some  years  before  by  Admiral 
ullam.  and  I  took  no  interest  in  raising  it  again. 
When  I  had  listened  "  with  patience  and  courtesy "  to  Admiral 
iske  a  number  of  times  explain  his  idea  with  reference  to  prepara- 
<m  for  war,  and  it  became  clear  to  me  that  they  were  substantially 

>  I  have  described  above,  I  did  lose  interest  and  was  unwilling  to 
ive  him  again  thrash  over  the  same  old  straw.  Admiral  Fiske 
resented  practically  nothing  to  me  dealing  with  the  preparations 
f  the  Navy  for  war  during  the  two  years  he  served  as  aid  for  opera - 
ons  which  was  not  tinged  with  his  primary  feeling  as  I  have 
?scribed  above.  This  was  such  an  obsession  with  him  that — situated 

>  he  was.  an  immediate  aid  and  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
nl  presumably  having  some  obligations  of  loyaltv,  not  to  me  indi- 
iduallv,  but  to  his  superior  officer — he  undertook,  surreptitiously 
id  secretly,  to  impose  his  ideas  as  above.   In  combination  with  six 
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other  officers  (subordinate  officers  in  the  department)  an 
Member  of  Congress  named  bv  him  in  his  book,  who  was 
officer  in  the  Navy  and  at  that  time  (1915)  a  member  of  the 
side  of  the  House  Naval  Committee,  Admiral  Fiske  sot 
posed  legislation  for  a  chief  of  naval  operations,  which  was 
and  pressed  by  the  Member  of  Congress  in  question  and  w 
lows.  I  quote  from  the  bill  H.  R.  20975,  third  session,  Si 
Congress,  reported  January  16,  1915 : 

There  shall  be  n  Thief  of  Naval  Operations  who  shall  he  an  ofH 
active  list  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  jrrade  of  rear  admiral.  apr>oi 
term  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con* 
Senate,  who,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall  be  responsib 
readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  be  charged  with  its  peueral  dir«*d 

Now,  observe  under  this  bill  the  Chief  of  Operations 
responsible  for  the  readiness  of  the  Navv  for  war,  and  be 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  Navy.  Ae  would  oust  the  £ 
of  the  Navy  and  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  says  "  under  the  Secretary  of  the  ] 
Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  of  course,  it  says  that,  but  as 
Long  pointed  out,  when  anv  such  words  as  those  are  used, 
long  before  precedent  hartfens  into  militarism.  [Continuii 
ing:| 

All  orders  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  (>i>eratlons  in  performing  t 
assigned  him  shall  be  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secret n 
Navy,  and  his  orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  Seen1 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.  To  assist  the  Chief  of  Nav 
tions  in  preparing  general  and  detailed  plans  of  war,  there  shall  be  nss 
this  exclusive  duty  not  less  than  15  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  1 
commander  of  the  Navy  or  major  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Admiral  Fiske  proposed  to  make  tl 
of  Naval  Operations  responsible  for  the  readiness  of  the  N 
war,  a  resj>onsibility  then  and  now  divided  among  a  number 
officers  of  the  Navy,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  C 
Authority  is  a  necessary  complement  of  responsibility,  and  a\ 
legislation  on  the  statute  books.  Admiral  Fiske,  or  whoever  1 
office,  could  have  demanded  authoritatively  any  legislation  < 
any  action  in  connection  with  the  Navy  which,  in  his  opini 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  for  which  he  was  resp 
It  was  regarding  this  proposed  legislation  that  I  am  correct lj 
by  Admiral  Fiske  in  his  book  by  saying  at  the  time  that  as  fa 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  concerned,  should  this  legislatic 
he  might  as  well  be  at  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monumen 
out  a  telephone.  I  may  add  that  Admiral  Fiske  talked  to  me  4 
times  about  this,  and  rarely  about  anything  else,  that  he  t 
bring  this  in ;  and  I  was  very  glad,  at  first,  to  hear  him,  trtj 
always  give  very  careful  and  patient  consideration  to  anythi 
the  naval  officers  bring  to  me;  and  I  told  him  to  draw  me  ui 
gram,  pointing  out  how  his  plan  would  work.  He  did  so,  ven 
ratelv,  and  when  he  finished  I  said,  "  Well,  what  power  1 
Secretary  in  all  vour  organization?  "   "Oh,"  he  said,  "he  h 
everything.    He  is  over  everything."   I  said,  "  Well,  what  poj 
he  got?"   And,  of  course,  the  whole  program,  and  the  whf 
gram  of  all  this  organization,  is  to  place  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  Washington  Monument  and  not  give  him  a  telephone,  so 
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II  not  know  anything  that  is  going  on,  and  just  "sign  here."  Un- 
nerican ! 

At  the  time  Admiral  Fiske  found  me  so  unresponsive  to  his  pro- 
sed preparations  for  war,  he  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
»rman  general  staff  organization  was,  militarily,  the  most  per- 
?t  thing  on  earth.  Presumably  the  proposed  legislation  I  have 
oted  was  his  conception  of  a  Prussian  staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
obably  in  no  country — certainly  in  no  English-speaking  country — 
s  there  ever  existed  any  such  organization  giving  the  military 
c\\  absolute  control.  So  far  from  being  patterned  after  the  Prus- 
>n  general  staff  model,  Admiral  Fiske's  surreptitious  legislation 
mild  have  put  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  a  position 
here  he  would  have  had  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Prussian 
lief  of  the  admiralty  staff,  Von  Tirpitz,  and  the  Kaiser  himself 
imbined  in  one. 

Had  I  listened  sympathetically  to  Admiral  Fiske's  war  prepara- 
ons  along  the  line  indicated  by  his  surreptitious  proposed  legis- 
tion.  the  American  Navv  would  have  been  at  war  long  before 
pril  6,  1917,  but  it  would  have  been  an  internal  war,  and  the  won- 
erful  record  made  by  the  Navy  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11, 
)18 — a  record  whicfi  this  country  can  justly  take  pride  in — would 
ever  have  been  made. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  officers  of 
tie  line  of  the  Navy  would  have  favored  then,  and  would  favor 
>-dav\  such  legislation  as  Admiral  Fiske  proposed.  This  is  due 
irgely  to  the  fact  that  so  many  prominent  and  distinguished  officers, 
uch  as  Admiral  Fiske,  have  advocated  such  legislation  in  the  past 
nd  indoctrinated  some  young  officers  with  the  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
an  Navy  could  or  should  be  independent  of  civilian  control,  whether 
f  a  civilian  Secretary,  a  civilian  President,  or  a  civilian  Congress. 

It  was  but  recently,  when  I  found  it  so  fully  set  forth  in  Admiral 
•'iske's  book,  u  From  Midshipman  to  Rear  Admiral,"  that  I  learned 
.f  his  underhand  activities  in  the  early  Dart  of  1915. 

The  regulations  of  the  United  States  Navy  provide — 

No  person  belonging  to  the  Navy  or  employed  under  the  Navy  Department 
hall  attempt  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Influence  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
s'avy  without  the  expressed  authority  and  approval  of  the  department. 

•  •*•••• 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  all  officers 
)f  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  shall  refrain  from  any  attempts  to  Influence 
egislation  by  submitting  drafts  of  proposed  bills,  or  by  arguments,  recom- 
neodation,  or  otherwise,  except  through  the  regular  official  channels.  This 
prohibition  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  all  bills  whose  Import  tends 
in  any  way  to  affect  the  administration,  status,  or  strength  of  the  Navy, 
>r  of  any  corps  or  bureau.  Such  recommendations  or  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tion as  may  seem  desirable  shall  invariably  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  his  consideration. 

These  regulations,  I  mav  say,  existed  many  years  before  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  'The  regulations  read  this  way  in  1915,  and 
yet  Admiral  Fiske,  in  secret  conference  with  six  other  officers,  pre- 
pared this  bill  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  attempted, 
secretly  and  surreptitiously,  to  "  put  it  over." 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  never  rigidly  enforced  the  above- 
quoted  provisions  of  the  Navy  Regulations.  I  have  repeatedly  not 
only  authorized  but  encouraged  bureau  chiefs  and  other  prominent 
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naval  officials  to  appear  before  committees  of  Congress  in  advocai  . 
of  legislation  which  I  personally  did  not  favor,  bo  far  as  I  km>v 
no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  before  me  ever  approved  in  toto  the  report 
of  the  General  Board.  As  a  rule  I  have  not  done  so  either,  W 
I  was  the  first  Secretary  who  ever  furnished  Congress  with  the- 
reports  so  it  might  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  my  own  advice  ml*. 
opinions  but  01  complete  knowledge  and  the  opinions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  constituting  the  General  Boara. 

In  1914  Admiral  Fiske  thought  there  should  be  provision  for  i 
few  thousand  more  naval  personnel  than  I  had  recommended.  )U 
appeared  before  the  Naval  Committee  and  advocated  these  additions 
men;  and  it  appears  from  his  book  that  he  did  this  with  much  trep 
dation,  expecting  to  be  severely  disciplined.    His  trepidation  wa* 
wholly  unwarranted.    Nevertheless  in  1915  Admiral  Fiske,  as  pni, 
cipal  adviser  to  me,  under  the  then  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart 
ment,  holding  a  peculiar  position  ot  trust  and  confidence  with  it 
spect  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  undertook  action  concerning  lepu- 
lation  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  characterize.    At  that  time  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  chanj:- 
in  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  which  I  had  found  whes 
I  entered  office  nearly  two  years  oefore.    This  conclusion  was 
reached  hastily.    The  organization  I  found  was  given  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  and  I  had  consulted  freely  with  numerous  officers  on  the  subjert 
of  changes  necesary  and  desirable.    I  had  listened  for  hours.  d<x 
onlv  to  Admiral  Fiske  but  to  other  advocates  of  the  so-called  u  general 
staff  "  organization.    The  words  "  general  staff  "  of  themselves  mear, 
noth  ing.  The  Army  has  had  a  General  Sta  ff  for  many  years,  institute! 
by  Secretary  Root.    Some  years  later  Mr.  Root,  then  Senator  fron 
New  York,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Army  as  then  operating  was  entirely  different  from  what  was 
intended  and  contemplated  at  the  time  the  legislation  he  recommended 
was  adopted.    Yet  the  legislation  had  not  been  changed  and  the  name 
was  the  same. 

#  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  general  staffs  proposed  for  the  Navy, 
but  the  underlying  idea  of  every  such  proposition  that  I  have  seen  15 
much  like  that  set  forth  in  the  Fiske  general  staff  or  so-called  Office 
of  Operations,  which  I  have  quoted. 

We  have  all  as  children  read  the  fairy  tales  where  the  lovers  wen* 
"married  and  lived  happily  ever  after.'*  During  the  seven  year? 
that  1  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  have  listened  to  many 
proposed  staff  organizations  which,  if  only  adopted  by  a  benighted 
Congress  would  insure  that  nothing  would  ever  go  wrong  with  the 
Navy.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  prove  definitely  the  results  of 
an  untried  organization.  But  I  have  not  been  convinced  in  seven 
years,  and  I  would  not  be  convinced  in  70  years,  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  turn  over  bodily  the  United  States  Navy  to  a 
clique  of  officers  of  the  line  that  might  be  enabled  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  changing  administration. 

A  GENERAL  STAFF  WOULD  HAVE  PREVENTED  800-TON  SUBMARINES. 

Admiral  Grant  bas  testified  before  your  committee,  rather  bitterly, 
as  to  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  getting  the  800-ton  submarine 
adopted.    He  does  admit  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would 
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sten,  and  the  record  shows  that  at  least  one  chief  of  bureau  and 
ie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended  building  some  800-ton  sub- 
larines.  It*  is  a  fact  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  the  General 
ioard  were  opposed  to  it.  The  record  shows  that  the  House  Naval 
onimittee  went  fully  into  the  matter  and  had  extensive  hearings, 
nd  although  Admiral  Grant  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the 
nailer  submarines  (and  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
ions  and  the  General  Board  did  not  have  good  arguments  and 
easons  for  their  position) — — 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  this,  do  you  remember? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  this  was  in  1915.   I  will  find  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Chief  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Panieu*.  Admiral  Benson.  I  remember  now.  Ad- 
liral  Grant  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the  submarines  in  the  spring 
f  1915,  and  got  authoritv  to  do  anything  and  everything  necessary 
o  get  the  submarines  in  fine  condition  and  keep  them  so;  and  I  will 
ay,  parenthetically,  that  if  anything  about  the  submarine  did  not 
unction  properly  and  was  not  well  organized  after  the  spring  of 
015,  Admiral  Grant  was  in  entire  charge.  I  shall  come  to  that, 
io\vever,  in  another  part  of  my  hearing. 

The  record  shows  that  the  "House  Naval  Committee  went  fully 
nto  the  matter  and  had  extensive  hearings,  and  although  Admiral 
rrant  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  smaller  submarines 
(and  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  the  General 
Board  did  not  have  good  arguments  and  reasons  for  their  posi- 
;ion),  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  very  first  appropriation  bill  after 
Admiral  Grant  began  advocating  the  800-ton  submarine,  which  was 
really  the  first  opportunity  to  take  up  their  construction,  there  was 
el  provision  for  800-ton  submarines.  This  provision  was  recommended 
by  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  and  the  civilian  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  If  we  had  had  a  general  staff  of  the  type  proposed  by 
Admiral  Fiske,  or  even  of  a  much  milder  type — one  of  the  57  varie- 
ties, which  I  believe  have  been  proposed  to  me — and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  had  been  opposed  to  what  Admiral  Grant  wished,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  would  have 
had  a  single  800-ton  submarine  authorized  by  this  time. 

POSITION  OF  CHIEF  OF  OPERATIONS  CREATED. 

Before  passing  from  Admiral  Fiske  and  the  lack  of  interest  in 
preparations  for  war,  which  he  ascribes  to  me,  I  might  remark  that 
in  1915,  after  nearly  two  years'  study  of  the  problem,  I  did  recom- 
mend a  material  change  in  the  organization  I  found  when  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Opera- 
tions, with  powers,  however,  entirely  different  from  those  proposed 
in  the  legislation  surreptitiously  brought  forward  by  Admiral  Fiske. 
At  that  time  I  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  surreptitious  legis- 
lative activities.  The  committee  will  find  that  the  legislative  pro- 
vision for  the  Office  of  Operations,  as  passed  in  1915.  was  practically 
identical  with  that  recommended  by  me.  Under  it  you  may  cail 
the  Navy  Department  organization  a  General  Staff  if  you  will, 
though  not  the  Fiske  General  Staff.  Whatever  it  is  called — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Chairman — it  proved  sound  under  the 
stress  of  war.    It  gives  the  line  officers  of  the  Navy  full  authority 
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and  responsibility  within  their  proper  sphere,  while  still  f 
the  civilian  Secretary,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Congrc 
latitude  in  fixing  questions  of  policy,  expenditure,  etc.  I 
perfect,  but  any  organization  wnich  showed  itself  so  flexi 
cient,  and  successful  during  the  World  War  as  that  of  tli 
Department,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  some  credit.  Neve 
your  committee  will  find  that  in  a  majority  of  the  1 
cers  appearing  before  it,  if  questioned,  would  advocate  t.1 
eral  Staff  organization  of  the  department,  or  something  appr 
it.  Agitation  along  this  line  in  the  Navy  has  been  persist 
years.  You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  with  whom  rests  t 
mate  responsibility  will  be  importuned  for  legislation  along:  t 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Now,  I  have  here  a  hearing  of  April  28,  1904,  before  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  H.  I 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  took  the  ground  and  made 
able  argument  against  transferring  from  a  civilian  head  to 
tary  head  controlof  the  Navy,  and  I  think  I  will  not  read  all 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  will  put"  it  in  the  record,  if  you  think  ii 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  No;   I  guess  not.    You  can  put  it  in  the  Ii 
Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  a  very  able  argument,  with  quest i< 
cross-questions,  and  as  the  result  of  all  this  in  1004  Congress 
to  sanction  any  transfer  of  authority  from  a  civilian  to  a  n 
organization. 

SECRETARY  DARLING  ON  THE  DANGER  OF  PRUSSIANIZING  THE  ? 

Sixteen  years  ago,  under  President  Roosevelt,  there  was 
paratively  mild  movement  in  this  direction,  which  was  appare 
disguised  that  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  at  first 
ciate  it  and  recommended  legislation  making  of  the  General 
a  virtual  General  Staff.    Nothing  finally  came  of  it,  but  the 
much  testimony  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
at  that  time,  and  I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the  sta 
made  then  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  ¥ 
ling,  who  "  spoke  out  in  meeting."    His  statements  and  rea 
are  as  applicable  to-day  as  they  were  then.    I  find  myself 
accord  with  them  and  wish  to  include  them  in  my  present  sta 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee. 

(The  portion  of  the  hearing  referred  to  is  here  printed 
record,  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Thursday,  April  28, 
Hon.  George  E.  Foss,  chairman,  presiding: 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  H.  DARI.INO,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  bill,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  be  glad  to  ha 
views  briefly  and  in  your  own  way  as  to  this  bill  that  is  pending  before  t 
mittee  for  consideration.  As  you  will  see,  the  bill  provides  "  That  the  St1 
of  the  Navy  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  constitute  a  General  B< 
detailing  not  to  exceed  seven  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  and 
Corps,  not  below  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Navy,  for  such  general  i: 
duties  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

Mr.  Dabtjno.  Would  you  prefer  that  I  express  my  views  in  narratlv 
instead  of  answering  Interrogatories? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  probably  that  would  be  more  satisfactory,  unless 
ou  want  us  to  ask  questions,  aud  in  that  even  we  can.  Co  ahead  In  your  own 
.ay. 

Mr.  Oakling.  I  do  not  appear  here  at  my  own  solicitation  to  oppose  this  meas- 
re  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Secretary.  I  do  not  feel  like  urging  upon 
he  committee  my  personal  views. 

Let  me  say.  once  for  all,  that  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  beteween  myself 
urt  the  Secretary,  the  admiral  of  the  Navy,  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  bureaus, 
md  all  advocates  of  the  general  staff.  The  Secretary  is  fully  acquainted  with 
uy  views,  and  I  speak  with  his  full  knowledge  and  consent. 

Mr.  Dayton.  That  Is  the  glory  of  this  department— that  it  knows  Congress 
vnnts  the  views  of  all  men,  knowing  that  even  the  best  men  disagree. 

Mr.  Darling.  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  dissenting  member  of  the  court,  and, 
vith  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  Secretary  and  the  advocates  of  the  general 
*tnff,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  them  in  their  views. 

Among  other  reasons,  I  disapprove  of  this  measure  dn  three  general  grounds: 
Kirst,  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an 
itrnamentnl  figurehead ;  second,  the  measure  savors  too  much  of  militarism  to  be 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  even  in  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department ;  third,  which  Is  the  corollary  of  the  second,  the  military 
element  of  the  Navy  Department  already  has  all  the  power  and  all  the  influence 
rlint  it  ought  to  have,  either  in  the  administration  of  the  department  or  in 
making  recommendations  to  Congress.   I  base  my  conclusions  upon  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  department. 
Mr.  Dayton.  How  long  have  you  been  Assistant  Secretary? 
Mr.  Darling.  Since  the  fall  of  1901,  during  which  time  I  have  seen  the  passing 
of  a  Secretary  and  every  chief  of  bureau  save  one.   I  came  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment from  an  inland  State,  having  no  special  interest  in  the  Navy  Department 
or  any  of  its  branches.   I  came  without  prejudice  and  with  nothing  to  unlearn. 
Mr.  Dayton.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  one  ma^n  like  myself. 
Mr.  Darling.  So  I  have  derived  my  conclusions  from  observing  the  working 
of  the  department. 

While  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  detail  certain  officers  to  such 
general  military  duties  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
Is  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  create  only  an  advisory  board.  I  am  not  concerned 
particularly  with  the  wording  of  the  bill.  I  am  looking  only  to  Its  effect,  and 
that  effect  will  be  substantially  the  same  whether  it  passes  in  its  present  form 
or  whether  it  Is  limited  to  advisory  purposes  only. 

With  the  exception  of  the  third  section,  the  Secretary  already  has  authority 
to  do  all  that  he  could  do  were  this  bill  to  become  law.  This  demonstrates, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  relates  only  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  board  now  exists  within  the  department  by  virtue  of  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  acting  within  his  administrative  authority.  We  have,  then,  pre- 
sented the  case  of  such  a  board  now  created  and  so  existing  seeking  from  Con- 
gress an  act  of  independent  incorporation.  Congress  has  created  the  Navy 
Department  and.  among  other  things,  has  given  the  Secretary  general  unwritten 
administrative  powers.  Among  these  unwritten  powers  is  the  power  to  create 
this  board,  which  power  has  been  exercised  by  the  Secretary.  This  board,  not 
content  with  deriving  its  powers  from  the  Secretary,  now  asks  a  special  act  of 
incorporation. 

I'nder  tills  bill,  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
rreate  or  dissolve  this  board  at  will.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  l>efore  the  committee  wherein  he  says:  "Under  this  law 
the  hoard  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  the  Secretary.  It  may  be  dissolved 
at  any  moment."  Passing  two  pages  In  his  testimony,  in  answering  a  question 
asked"  by  Congressman  Rlxey,  we  find : 

"Mr.  Rixey.  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago,  to 
state  that  the  bill  would  leave  It  In  your  discretion  whether  you  would  appoint 
this  board  or  not. 

"  Seereatry  Moody.  Entirely. 

"  Mr.  Rixey.  You  would  not  consider  the  enactment  of  the  bill  as  a  direction 

to  you  to  appoint  the  board? 

"Secretarv  Moody.  I  would  consider,  if  I  did  not  do  It,  that  I  failed  to  do  It 
at  mv  peri),  and  If  I  make  mistakes  on  military  questions  without  It,  the  country 
would  hold  me  responsible  for  not  using  this  authority  given  me.  I  think 
no  Secretary  would  be  likely  to  disregard  the  power  given  him  here." 
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Here,  then,  lies  the  first  fallacy.    The  department  brings  before  yo 
and  advocates  this  board  on  the  ground  that  the  Secretary  woo  Id  he 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  with  power  to  make  or  dissolve  it  at  will,  « 
concedes  that  when  this  board  has  once  become  incorporated  no  S 
would  ever  dissolve  It.    Perpetuity  and  perpetual  succession  here,  a 
corporations,  is  the  first  purpose  in  incorporating.    And  if  this  bill 
become  law,  the  board  would  not  be  dissolved.   It  would  be  much  like 
of  a  bureau  in  which  the  Secretary  now  has  authority  on  the  termini 
the  office  of  a  bureau  chief  to  decline  to  recommend  or  appoint  a  succes 
distribute  the  work  among  other  bureaus  as  his  judgment  would 
and  thereby  strike  down  the  bureau  itself.   But  no  Secretary  would  \i 
to  undertake  the  task  of  dissolving  such  a  board,  or  strike  down  a  bin 
of  consolidating  the  work  of  the  bureaus,  notwithstanding  his  autnorit 
out  an  expressed  provision  of  Congress. 

Now,  when  this  bill  shall  have  become  law,  and  when  the  Secret; 
appointed  this  board  and  has  appointed  the  member  as  military  udvi& 
adviser  will  be  the  only  legally  authorized  official  adviser  of  the  Se 
Upon  the  legal  principle  that  the  expression  of  the  one  is  the  exclusion 
other,  this  military  adviser  would  at  once  claim  that  advice  to  the  Secreta 
the  service  was  exclusively  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  right  there,  don't  you  think  he  would  call 
bureaus? 

Mr.  Darling.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  Just  a  moment. 
The  Chairman.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Darling.  Give  this  chief  adviser  the  highest  rank  In  the  Navy 
the  admiral,  and  the  word  would  soon  be  passed  down  the  line  that 
the  official  adviser,  that  none  other  need  apply,  and  that  all  informatlo 
come  to  the  Secretary  through  him.    He  being  the  legally  authorized 
of  information  and  advice,  the  practice  would  be  that  all  the  Secretary's 
matlon  with  respect  to  the  department  would  come  filtered  through  tl 
source. 

Now.  It  is  suggested  that  the  bureaus  and  all  other  sources  are  open. 
Is  true,  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  practice,  however,  would  be  to  brlri 
officer,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  advisory  board  (the  Chief  of  Staff), 
dlately  into  contact  with  the  Secretary,  and  without  the  slightest  quest 
would  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  Secretary  than  any  other  or  all  othc 
together.  And  with  that  position  given,  you  may  limit  this  law  or 
it  about  as  carefully  as  you  will,  that  adviser  will  have  the  advantage  w 
he  will  make  himself  the  only  recognized  official  adviser  of  the  Sec 
Give  the  adviser  that  position,  and  the  only  limitations  with  respect 
subjects  upon  which  he  will  give  advice  will  be  the  restrictions  tl; 
Imposes  upon  himself. 

Napoleon,  I  think,  once  said:  "Give  me  the  educating  of  the  childi 
Frnnoe  for  10  vears  and  in  20  years  I  will  rule  the  world." 

Let  a  new  secretary  come  Into  the  department,  uninformed  on  naval  an< 
tary  matters,  give  him  one  man  who  will  be  his  only  official  adviser  f 
months,  and  in  one  year  he  will  own  the  secretary. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  secretary  can  free  himself  of  this  at  once  t 
will  That  is  easier  said  than  done.  A  secretary  is  not  likely  to  feel  U 
is  unduly  influenced  under  those  circumstances,  but  that  constant  dropp 
his  ears*  like  the  constant  dropping  of  water  upon  a  stone,  wears  away  f 
«t ructions  and  moves  him  when  he  is  not  aware.  The  school  boy  uses  his  s 
to  rub  the  marks  from  his  slate,  but,  however  vigorously  he  may  appl 
sponge,  he  eventually  discovers  that  at  some  time,  he  knows  not  when,  the 
has  scratched  and  the  marks  are  there. 

Again,  the  Secretary  stated  that  this  board  should  have,  but  7  members 
yet  at  the  present  time  it  has  12  In  addition  to  the  Admiral,  making  13. 
the  Secretary  came  into  the  department,  according  to  the  Naval  Register 
preceding.  It  had  11.  Now.  in  addition  to  the  13.  it  also  appears  In  tin 
register  that  there  are  on  duty  with  the  General  Board  2  commanders,  1 
tenant  commander,  and  1  lieutenant,  making  17.  These  last  four  are  not 
bers  of  the  General  Board,  but  are  on  duty  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Butler.  Excuse  me;  what  are  their  duties? 

Mr.  Darling.  Such  duties  as  the  General  Board  may  wish  along  their 
Understand,  however,  that  these  last  four  have  no  voting  authority. 
Mr.  Butler,  That  makes  17  line  officers? 
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"v.  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  two  others  engaged  in  the 

r-  r*».         under  the  General  Board, 
it  rtuk  have  they? 
\  .j*-tjt*-iuint  commander  and  a  lieutenant.   I  am  not  criticising 
*«Tk.    I  speak  only  concerning  the  view  of  the  Secretary,  that 

Mr.  S*rretary.  «re  not  some  of  these  officers  engaged  In  other 

^  T«— sir :  u  good  many  of  them  have  other  duties,  but  the  point 

*T  .♦r  1ft  men  on  or  engaged  with  the  General  Board. 
•  vrM*rj  will  bold  this*  board  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  why  this 
^  *uflieient?    I>oes  It  need  an  act  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 

-xi  Ha.?*  tw  not  authority  to  dissolve  it  or  reduce  it  In  number? 
1    ti_^       ;^  the  Secretary'"  creature. 
V  •   i»n    It  t*  created  by  regulation? 
t  •'rvatvd  by  general  order. 

*•  *  -  3.  y>  *  <>»-n  general  order? 

x  .  *  .  Tt,~  t^ner a  1  order  of  the  Secretary. 

'   -  "»  ir^  neven  only  provided  by  this  act.  it  would  be  perfectly 
<     i«Ut  this  act  just  what  now  appears  by  the  register  to  have 
-         •  <>tail  any  number  to  duty  not  on  but  with  the  General  Board, 
-  -  ?  a-  a  law  the  name  of  that  number  would  be  legion. 

;<r\:*-i|»s*  the  Secretary  said  that  he  would  have  no  bureau  chief 
*»•  the  boanl.   Authority  is  now  In  his  hands,  and  yet  bureau 

f   r         t.  «trd. 

^  In  other  words.  Judge,  you  take  the  position  that  he  can  do 

i  •!  jt  be  can  do  under  the  first  section  of  this  bill? 
1  1    ■*.  >    Y^k.  *ir:  and  I  maintain  that  more  has  been  done  than  ought 
«!re«dy.    And  you  are  asked  to  ln<-orporate  this  board  that 

•  *  *  *^x»-t«*1  that  this  measure  Is  a  restrictive  measure;  but  such 
ffK  •■»         -ti     No  one  has  been  before  you.  I  dare  say,  advocating  the 

~w     .  »       <»n  the  ground  that  the  board  has  now  become  so  |x»werful 
— -r«t  thought  it  necessary  to  have  legislation  in  order  to  restrain 
^  %  ^«  >««t  fwen  suggest etl.   That  Is  not  the  proposition.    Its  purpose. 

*  tar.d.  i.«  to  extend  or  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  General  Board. 
^  :i«iT!#*r  of  the  necessity  for  its  being  established  by  law,  it  is 

future  efficiency  depends  upon  Its  being  so  established,  and 
•*    '        frui  that  it  has  been  established  by  order  as  an  cxperl- 
*x  \  aith  Congress  demands  that  It  shall  1m>  established  by  law. 
»  the  history  of  the  Internal  administration  of  the  de- 

V»    f   iaMil   intelligent  has  !>een  In  existence  something  like  15 
?•  :  r*n#-d  the  even  tenor  of  Its  way  during  all  that  time,  collect - 


;:r*-«tinGr  and  preparing  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary, 

*  •        --r  l****n  establishe<l  by  law. 

*  '»!•  <"'.lleg«'  has  not  been  established  by  law. 
n.*   I1m«-  was  it  established? 

J    ~.  ■     p.5  order  of  the  Secretary  ;  just  like  the  present  General  Board. 
••*•••   k     r i ruction  was  established  by  Secretary  Tracy  in  1K.sp,  and 
^lahlNhed  by  law.   By  that  order  It  was  provided  that  certain 
^  jili  constitute  a  board  having  general  supervision  over  the 

<«Tu.-img.  and  equipping  of  new  shl|w  for  the  Navy."   Vnder  that 
"    ?•        dollars'   wortli   of  ships   have  been   constructed.  (Jnes- 
'■     ~-g.' Importance  to  the  Navy  have  been  consider*^  by  this 
fairly  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  order.    It  has 
-*-■■<  -^t  It  «hould  be  incorporated,  and  continently  It  has  never 
1  t  s^THtar?*  that  it  should  be.    Its  work  has  been  of  exceeding 

*  ♦  <l»»p«trtmcut  and  to  the  service,  and  there  Is  no  more  reason 

*  trwicral  Board  than  for  incorporating  this. 

•  ♦  >  \^%iWtny  wo*  not  at  first  established  by  law.  and.  like  the  gen 
r  r  — ..f  our  navy  yanls,  now  rests  largely  on  the  authority  of  the 

i*!^*i,;*trT  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Navy  I>epartment. 
'y   i±i   mn   It   has  l»ecoine  necessary   to  erect  buildings  or  IncMr 
t«»  *ome  of  these  institutions,  Congresn  has  so  far  reeog- 
t*  ■-.  nwtke  appropriation  for  their  malntenaiKV.  but  except 
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appropriations  have  been  provided  their  existence  has  generally  been 
that  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  administer  his  department.  Ami  1 
stand  it  to  be  one  of  the  arguments  for  this  bill  that  it  carries  wit 
appropriation,  and,  I  would  therefore  add,  needs  no  recognition  from  O 
Referring  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  more  military  pov 
more  military  advice,  while  it  is  recognized  that  the  Navy  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fleet  afloat,  a  vast  amount  of  the  1 
connecion  with  the  admlnlstation  of  the  Navy  is  civilian  work,  pt 
Simple. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  called  military,  coming  within  these  tern 
eral  military  duties? 

Mr.  Darling.  It  is  maintained  by.  some  that  everything  pertaining 
administration  of  the  Navy,  even  to  the  smallest  details.  Is  military  w< 
I  am  unable  to  agree  with  those  holding  such  views.  The  building  of  h 
ship  Is  purely  civilian  work.  There  are  private  contractors  that  eve 
guns.  The  armor  plate  is  made  wholly  by  private  contractors.  C 
private  shipyards  can  build  a  battleship  from  truck  to  keelson — every 
and  detail  of  it.    It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  business  administration. 

The  building  and  administration  of  the  navy  yard  has  its  exact  eoun 
in  the  various  private  yards  of  the  country.  The  furnishlug  of  suppl 
construction  of  buildings,  the  administration  of  yards,  the  manafren 
shops,  is  all  work  of  civil  administration.  We  have  the  various  cor 
branches  of  the  service — the  Marine  Corps,  the  Pay  Corps,  the  civil  en; 
the  constructors,  the  professors  of  mathematics,  and  the  line.  Now,  t 
Is  overwhelming  in  size  as  compared  with  all  others  put  together.  W 
for  this  military  duty  that  we  are  talking  about  the  office  of  Naval 
gence,  with  naval  attaches  all  over  the  world.  They  are  at  work  i*etl 
gether  and  preparing  this  same  military  Information  that  is  being  refei 
We  have  the  War  College,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  work  out  thes 
problems.  We  have  the  fleet  afloat  everywhere,  under  the  command 
officers,  and  we  have  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus.  In  addition  to  i 
we  now  have  this  General  Board. 

Mr.  Rixey.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  the  number  of  officers  \> 
employed  or  engaged  in  these  departments  which  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Darling.  The  January  number  of  the  Register  shows  that  there 
the  Naval  War  College  proj>er  two  captains,  three  lieutenant  commands 
lieutenant,  and  one  major  of  marines.  In  addltiou  there  are  on  speci; 
at  the  War  College  a  rear  admiral,  retired ;  a  rear  admiral  on  the  act  i 
and  a  captain,  and  in  attendance  on  the  course  of  the  college  one  captaii 
War  College,  however,  does  it  greatest  work  during  the  summer  season 
there  are  in  general  a  far  greater  number  of  officers  on  duty  there  than 

In  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  there  are  one  captain,  two  lieutenai 
manders.  one  lieutenant,  and  one  assistant  engineer,  retired. 

Mr.  Rokkrts.  How  may  attaches.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Hauling.  There  are  now  only  four  regular,  but  there  are  sonu 
tional  ones  oir  special  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Does  the  Hydrographic  Office  have  anything  to  do  with 
Jug  this  information? 

Mr.  Darlino.  Well,  I  may  say.  strictly  speaking,  no.    I  have  no  dot 
that  information  that  tomes  in' through  that  source  is  of  military  vuli 
course,  all  matters  of  navigation  bear  upon  that  subject  to  a  certain 
but  in  regard  to  the  military  information  we  are  speaking  of.  I  think 
be  said  that  the  Hydrographic  Office  has  no  special  duties  charged  m»o 

that  respect.  ^ 

Mr.  Hixey.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  tell  us 

the  duties  of  the  War  College? 

Mr.  Darling.  The  duties  of  the  War  College  are  to  study  war  probler 
military  tactical  questions. 

Mr.  Kixky.  As  to  the  si/«c  of  fleets? 

Mr.  Darling.  All  things  of  that  sort.  That  U  a  very  elastic  body 
gressmen,  with  very  elastic  duties.  There  Is  a  president  of  the  colle, 
certain  officers  are  assigned  there  from  time  to  time,  and  they  carry  o 
military  and  tactical  Investigations  as  seem  to  tho.  e  in  charge  to  be 
nominee  to  the  service  and  advantage  to  the  Government.  Their  im 
tlons  niav  take  very  wide  scope.  When  a  question  comes  up  that  th< 
they  want  to  study,  it  is  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  in 
of  the  War  College. 
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Lr.  Kixey.  Is  that  War  College  a  continuing  body? 

Ir.   I>abusg.  Yes;  well,  a  continuing  hotly:  wha{  do  you  mean  by  that? 
I  r.  Rixey.  I  mean  by  that,  has  it  existence  all  the  time? 
lr.  Daruxg.  Yes,  sir. 

have  these  forces:  The  War  College,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
lous  attaches,  the  fleet  afloat,  the  officers  of  the  line  on  regular  and  spe- 
<1  vi ties,  together  with  this  General  Board.    These  are  all  engaged  to  a 
uter  or  le^s  degree  in  the  study  of  war  plans,  tactical  problems,  military 
los»,  and  digesting  military  information. 

*Ue>  officers  are  able,  conscientious,  and  enthusiastic,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
t  th«»  military  work  of  the  department  is  suffering  or  being  neglected. 

know  of  no  reason  whatever  why  this  board  should  be  established  by  law. 
e  claim  that  the  board  lacks  standing  and  dignity  is  without  foundation. 
tm»  of  the  ablest  and  brightest  men  In  the  Navy  are  serving  on  and  with 
'  board,  and  these  men  bring  to  the  board  the  dignity  and  standing  that  It 
serves. 

[t  is  in  practice  the  most  influential  and  the  most  controlling  force  in  the 
vy  to-Uay.  Although  it  has  no  authority  to  issue  orders,  nevertheless,  on 
proposition  fairly  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  in  practice  it  outweighs  the  judg- 
*nr  of  any  bureau. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  board  should  be  established  by  law  in  order  that  It 
»y  have  more  strength  and  force  and  that  Its  recommendations  may  become 
»re  binding  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  department 

If  Its  work  were  confined  to  the  fleet  and  such  moral  force  were  given  to 
e  recommendations  of  the  board  as  to  make  them  practically  binding  upon 
e  department,  the  military  element  would  then  control  the  conduct  of  the 
■ets  in  all  particulars.  It  would  determine  whether  the  fleet  should  cruise 
the  rate  of  8  or  16  knots  i>er  hour;  whether  In  single  or  squadron  forma- 
lin :  whether  navy  yards  should  be  congested  from  overwork  or  demoralized 
t»ui  idleness;  whether  contracts  should  be  made  and  supplies  obtained  by 
•mpetition  or  selection:  whether  the  fleet  should  take  long  or  short  cruises, 
mtinuous  or  intermittent:  whether  we  should  assume  conditions  of  peace 
r  assimilate  conditions  of  war;  whether  ships  should  be  used  with  care  and 
jfety  or  take  chances  in  darkness  and  fog. 

These  are  the  orders  that  affect  the  consumption  of  coal,  the  expenditure 
f  supplies,  the  extent  of  repairs,  the  wear  and  tear  of  ships,  and  the  liability 
•  loss — in  short,  the  e  are  the  orders  that  control  your  appropriations. 

And  when  this  military  advisory  board  is  made  responsible  for  these  orders 
lie  country  will  be  confronted  with  the  proposition  that  the  hand  that  bears 
lie  sword 'will  hold  the  purse,  a  principle  diametrically  opi>osed  to  the  genius 
•f  «»ur  institutions. 

Again,  this  chief  adviser,  outranking  all  others  in  the  service  save  the  admiral, 
vith  this  advisory  board,  would  constitute  an  oligarchy  in  the  service,  and  it 
vould  soon  be  found  that  desirable  assignments  and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment could  only  be  secured  by  catering  to  this  board  and  accepting  its  theories. 
Those  in  close  touch  would  be  favored,  those  not  In  close  touch  would  be  forever 
>ut.  There  have  always  been  cliques  in  the  service,  and  they  have  always  caused 
embarrassment.  This  board  legalized  would  provide  great  opportunity  for  a 
clique  to  get  possession  of  and  administer  the  Navy.  Should  an  occasional 
Preyfus  case  result,  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  country,  to  the  Navy, 
and  to  the  officers  themselves. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  expressed  your  view  of  the  third  section 
<»f  this  bill  as  to  a  military  adviser? 

Mr.  Darling.  I  have  not  discussed  the  third  section  specifically,  but  have 
st:it*tl  my  views  with  resi>ect  to  this  military  adviser  generally. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  we  stood  by  this,  what  would  be  your  views  on  that? 

Mr.  Darling.  With  respect  to  the  advanced  pay  and  increased  rank,  I  know 
<>f  uo  need  of  it  whatever.  It  is  j>erfectly  competent,  and  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  question  the  right  of  the  Secreary  to  have  anyone  for  his  adviser  whom 
he  desires. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  thing  that  I  had  more  particularly  in  mind  was  the  Increase 
of  rank  and  pay. 

Mr.  Darling.  That  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The  officer  would  be  on  duty  at 
the  department  like  any  other  officer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  board  as  now  constituted  is  doing  good 
work  and  is  a  good  institution? 
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Mr.  Darling.  Yes;  I  thluk  the  board  has  done  some  good  work  and 
institution,  but  I  would  restrict  rather  than  extend  its  powers  and  si 
The  board  lias  taken  up  a  great  many  things  that  it  ought  not  to.  It  2 
up  the  question  of  title  to  land— work  that  could  be  done  in  any  law  «j 
which  has  no  more  military  or  tactical  significance  than  the  adinir 
of  a  law  office.  It  has  undertaken  the  purchase  of  land.  It  has  attc? 
administer  navy  yards.  It  has  undertaken  to  locate  storehouses, 
shops,  and  other  buildings  within  naval  reservations.  These  quest 
entirely  without  military  significance.  It  has  undertaken  to  cons* 
interpret  treaties  and  contracts.  It  has  undertaken  to  inform  the  de] 
what  legislation  was  needed.  It  has  devoted  much  time  and  attenti«j 
reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  well  the  civilian  as  the  mi  lit 
It  has  prepared  and  circulated  much  literature  advocating  a  general  e 
short,  it  has  already  invaded  the  province  of  civil  administration  an<3 
there  the  standard  of  conquest. 

And  so,  while  I  say  that  the  board  has  done  much  valuable  work, 
by  careful  regulation,  limit  its  jurisdiction  by  order  of  the  Secretary, 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  say  to  it,  "  Keep  within  those  limits ;  for 
shalt  thous  go  and  no  farther." 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  see  any  particular  objection  to  the  pending  bill, 
is  a  limitation  put  upon  it  that  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  adviso 

Mr.  Dablino.  Yes ;  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  would  still  think  so? 

Mr.  Darling.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  Underneath 
appears  on  the  surface  of  this  bill  it  contains  the  foundation  for  the  e 
ment  of  the  great  General  Staff,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  W 
have  an  net  spread  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation  which  recojfni 
adopts  the  plan  laid  down  in  this  bill,  the  General  Staff  will  need  no 
legislation.  It  is  only  just  a  step  in  departmental  influence  to  all  those 
and  subscheines  and  theories  which  are  called  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  bureau  system  in  the 
ment  as  giving  the  best  results  that  could  be  obtained? 

Mr.  Darling.  All  government  is  a  matter  of  growth.    There  are  thii 
could  be  improved.    As  a  distinguished  officer  once  replied,  and,  I 
happily,  when  some  one  said  that  the  bureau  system  was  rotten  and  vt 
to  pieces  in  a  week  in  case  of  war:  "  It  is  not  so;  it  simply  needs  the  *»: 
touch."   That  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  admlnlstratioi 
department  in  time  of  peace.  Do  you  think  we  are  getting  the  best 
with  the  least  expenditure  out  of  the  bureau  system;  that  there  could 
improvement  in  the  way  of  consolidation  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Darling.  I  think  there  could  be  improvement,  Congressmen,  but  \ 
not  attempt  that  Improvement  along  the  line  of  this  bill  nor  in  the  dire 
the  so-called  General  Staff. 

The  General  Staff  is  essentially  an  Old  World  idea,  and  while  the  studj 
eign-  navies  is  always  profitable,  it  is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  In  my  ju< 
to  ape  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World. 

Our  organization  may  be  improved,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  well  adu 
our  Yankee  genius,  and  I  believe  that  the  American  officer  and  the  Ai 
sailor  and  marine  may  be  depended  upon  in  the  day  of  his  country's  need. 

Finally,  I  believe  I  hold  these  views  in  common  with  a  large  body  of  t 
patriotic,  conservative,  thinking  officers  in  the  service. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  I  have  stated,  in  the  earlv  part  of  19 1*' 
was  much  discussion  over  my  action  in  opposing  tne  Prussianiz 
naval  administration.  I  had  opposed  the  Fiske  plan  with  its 
of  civilian  authority  and  I  had  interned  Admiral  Fiske.  Co 
enacted  an  Americanized  plan  of  operations,  and  it  has  beet 
ducted  upon  American  ana  not  upon  the  Von  Tirpitz  model, 
result  of  my  all- American  policy  certain  papers  were  very  indi^ 
One  critic  declared  I  had  "  personally  blasted  ail  hope  of  establi 
that  centralized,  responsible  military  control  which  is  the  gr 
need  of  the  Navy."  I  regarded  then  and  regard  now  that  cril 
as  a  decoration  of  honor.  Of  all  the  services  I  have  tried  to  r 
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*vvrvtary  of  the  Xavv,  nothing,  except  the  full  con- 
;  -f^rt  in  the  World  War,  in  my  judgment,  has  con- 

-  .  ;i  t*>  an  American  Navy  as  my  successful  fight  against 
z~~*  v  n  Tirpitz  plan  of  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 

ifliiito  in  1014—15  as  to  whether  the  American  plan 
should  In;  supersede*!  by  the  Prussian  plan  of  mili- 
t*  .  t        were  many  editorials  in  leading  journals.    I  ap- 
r     -         ;t'»ri:il.  as  follows.   I  wish  to  read  this  one  editorial 
v  *  \   rk  K\  riling  Post  of  April  28,  1915,  which  is  one  of 

-  r.ti<  i>ms  I  have  ever  read.  [Reading:] 

<  !\IMA5  CONTROL  OF  THK  AUMY. 
L*.  in  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Apr.  2K.  lflla.l 

«wT»-[.iry  Daniels,  l>eing  driven  from  one  position  after  another, 

-  *  i  -Lit;-!  against  him  on  the  ground  that  ho  has  "personally 
.  +    r  <-~t:i!»li.*.hiug  that  centralized.  res|>onsible  military  control 

-  n~ni  of  Hit*  Navy."    Kx -Secretary  Meyer  has  again  Joined 

-  luamhug  a  naval  budget  of  a  large  lump  sum  from 

-  «  -  » i.<l»«<l  by  the  Seeretary  and  his  naval  advisers  alone  aa 
»  -  ■   i      .        a  national  eomieil  of  defense,  which  shall  all  by  itself 
.  f-,h.i.*s  of  the  Nation.    The  Navy  department  clique. 

•  ..-r  tl»e  failure  of  Secretary  Daniels  to  appoint  Hear  Admiral 
u     ,  .  ;   .  *,«fti  of  Chief  of  Naval  <  >iM«rations,  is  also  ringing  changes 

the  Trihune  declares  that  If  Secretary  Daniels  had 

*  -    ♦      -  N:iw  would  now  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
I    '  '  :  .  unpatriotic  North  Carolinian  had  selfishly,  it  is  alleged. 
»   ,         -   *-7i-<  a  that  inexpert  civilian  control  through  his  own  office." 

•  ^  !i:nl  done  any  le>s  It  strikes  us  that  he  would  have  been 
.  :  .  t  tjil  policy  of  this  Government.    It  is  precisely  civilian 
n  ijinry  and  naval.    The  founders  of  the  Republic  wrote 

*  Constitution  because  they  had  personal  experiences'  with 

-  i-ntr»»l.  which  made  tliem  particularly  insistent  that  clviliau 
-   :  «hnrg»\   To  turn  over  the  framing  of  our  Army  and  Navy 

-m  proposed  national  council,  comprising,  as  we  understand 

i  a    .'.try  iind  naval  men.  wi»uld  be  as  dangerous  a  step  toward 
s*    ■    :  1m*  imagined.    Kuttressed  by  the  absurd  theory  that 

.>    j  ,    «-\|»Tt!*  should  decide  how  much  money  we  should  expend 
.    •     ..  they  are  in  no  wise  charged  with  the  responsibility 

*  money  therefor  or  for  ascertaining  what  i*  the  real  public 

*  •  •  •.    -_-*...im»'fits  and  war  |Milicles.  we  might  then  have  a  situation 

,    .  that  of  <;ermany  to-day.    There  the  (iertnan  general 

Ken  hstag  what  it  wants  and,  moreover,  formulates  the 
nation  on  matters  military.    As  the  war  has  clearly 
jwj.  ral  staff  officers  are  the  masters  of  the  nation  and  not 

-  -        tin,;:  Is  what  lurks  behind  the  proposal  to  substitute  with 
,  .  •  ^ ■ . t  r- »l  for  civilian.    The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  h.is 

-  *  .  -  4,f  the  Secretaries  oi  the  Navy  and  Congress  regularly 
k   '  -       *  ir-  r»4»*oinineiida lions  as  to  the  size  of  the  Navy.  They 

— -        •  .»  n»-ir  Inexpert  opinion  above  the  ex[H»rt.    In  our  Judg- 
k  •      ,    ....  t-,>(|,  wiM-  and  patriotic  in  so  doing.    The  expert  in  any 
*. and  the  military  and  naval  experts  particularly  take 

-  -  i.f  attack  from  one  source  or  another.     From  them 
i  .  t  -  of  war,  while  their  narrow  training,  totally  different 

.\..^u  legislator  or  the  civilians  charged  with  the  carrying 

•  .  .  -tml  is»llcli-s.  often  makes  them  dangerous  national  ad- 
*  »!_.  »  r«  cry  would  go  up  If  it  should  be  proposed  to  turn  over 

•  affairs  to  a  general  staff  trf  physicians  and  surgeons, 

•  *h»-  dangers  from  unsound  Immigrants,  from  the  spread  of 
;  I  waste  of  human  life  due  to  preventable  disease,  made 
i    t  g   ui  their  hands  of  our  Nation's  policies  and  the  uiite- 
,.f  ^rtne  f*>rrfMHM.MJ0ii  a  year. 

"  -145 
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As  for  ex-Secretary  Mayer's  propositi  tbut  Congress  vote  a  lump  snm  •.  * 
expended  annually  by  the  Navy  Department,  this  is  so  absurd  as  haMf 
merit  serious  treatment.    Congress  would  never  consent  to  it,  and  \». •  * 
would  the  American  jieople,  particularly  not  at  this  hour,  when  the  Eun  ^, 
military  experts  are  so  completely  discredited  in  their  prophecies  us  t 
insurance  value  of  large  armaments  and  as  to  the  actual  mtp|ieiiiugs  ir. 
progress  of  hostilities.    Could  exjKTts  he  more  thoroughly  disc*  a  otitic!  : 
the  war  lords  of  the  (iernain  general  staff?    Pro-tioriiians  iu  plenty  «J-  \ 
hesitate  to  say  to  us  that  it  has  completely  overreached  itself;  that  its  Im- 
policy was  a  <  rime.  and  that  Its  chief  folly  has  been  due  to  a  total  ina! 
to  understand  what  was  involved  iu  national  policies  and  national  senti:*- 
abroad.    Never  were  military  men  so  fortunately  situated  ;  everything 
their  favor  in  a  Nation  which  obeyed  their  slightest  wish,  and  never  luiw  :  - 
so  written  themselves  down  as  hopeless  blunderers.    We  do  not  belief'  f  - 
moment  that  with  this  warning  example  liefore  them  the  citizens  of 
country  will  be  templed  to  turn  over  its  military  and  naval  affairs  to  unif««r  • 
diagnosticians. 

Hut  to  reassure  some  of  <mr  frightened  patriots  it  is  only  just  to  |*oin' 
that  Mr.  Daniels  Is  not  only  going  to  appoint  a  Chief  of  Operations — we  v»nt.-- 
to  say  that  he  will  be  quite  as  able  an  officer  as  Hear  Admiral  Fiske — but  i 
he  has  repeatedly  announced  that  he  will  make  no  choice  uutil  he  has 
suited  with  the  leading  oflieers  of  the  service  and  worked  out  a  cotuj 
reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department  in  order  to  make  the  new  official  *> 
ettlcient  head  of  the  military  side  of  the  Navy  Department.    Kven  the  Tnk:< 
runs  the  danger  of  waking  up  some  morning  and  finding  that  Mr.  Daniel* 
done  within  the  department  precisely  what  It  desired,  in  which  case  w*>  sr:  • 
antee  that  it  will  take  all  the  credit  therefor  to  itself  and  give  none  to  : . 
Secretary. 

I  also  append  a  copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  House  Xat  L 
Affairs  Committee  along  the  line  discussed  by  Secretary  Darin: 
when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  early  in  1916.  [Reading:] 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  you  made  a  change  In  the  organization  of  n- 
Navy  Department  which  was  epoch  making  ami  which  practically  followed  • 
the  recommendations  of  what  was  "known  as  the  Moody  Hoard.  You  authors 
the  apiHjintment  of  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Previously  there  was  a  ctm-i 
of  aids,  which  Congress  had  refused  to  legalize.  It  was  a  fifth  wheel  in  <•:■ 
ganlzatlon,  and  the  last  Congress  changed  that  and  made  the  Office  of  <>j*r.. 
lions.  The  President  named  Admiral  Henson  as  the  first  Cliief  of  OiMTati..;. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  well  umlerstood  what  that  office  is  or  the  very  effl.iKr 
service  it  has  rendered  in  the  perfection  of  organization  and  eflicieney  of  ?]■•■ 
Navy.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to  refer  and  touch  upon  i:- 
importanee  of  that  office  to  show  what  It  Is  empowered  to  do  and  what  it 
done. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  44  Secretary  Darlhu:"' 
You  have  referred  to  him  as  tk  Secretary  Darling." 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  Acting  Secretary — Assistant  Sec- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

rfhe  Chairman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  Then  I  have  here  the  regulations  f<r 
the  office.   This  office  was  created  in  the  following  language: 

"There  shall  be  a  chief  of  naval  operations,  who  shall  be  an  officer  «n  iU 
active  list  of  the  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  nt\\\* 
and  consent  of  the  .Senate,  from  among  the  olliccrs  of  the  line  of  t he  Navy  i; 
below  the  grade  of  captain  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  in- 
direction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  in- 
flect, and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in 
J'rovidvd,  That  if  an  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain  be  appointed  chief  uf  tin \:: 
operations  he  shall  have  the  rank,  title,  and  emoluments  of  a  rear  udrnira. 
while  holding  that  position. 

"  huring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Stxrvt.n 
f»f  the  Navy  the  chief  of  naval  operations  shall  be  next  in  succession  to  art 
Secretary  of  the  Navy." 
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his  office  was  organized,  with  Admiral  Benson  as  first  chief  of  operations, 
fime.  H*l.~>,  the  dftaf Is  ami  the  regulations  having  l)een  tiiven  very  careful 
stigation  and  consideration  after  consultation  with  a  uuinlier  of  the  ablest 
ers  in  the  Navy  I H»i>urtmeut  and  in  the  service  at  law,  were  promulgated, 
he  fuiu-tions  and  duties  of  the  chief  of  operations,  under  tlie  law,  are  covered! 
uragruph  VM  of  the  Naval  Regulations.    These  duties  are  thus  prescribed: 
rjti.    <1>  The  chief  of  naval  o|>eralions  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
rotary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  with  the 
,>:irati«»u  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war.    (Act  Mar.  M,  1915.) 
<  -  »  This  shall  include  the  direction  of  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Office  of 
al  Intelligence,  the  office  of  target  practice  and  engineering  competitions, 
•  •Iterations  of  the  Radio  Service  and  of  other  systems  of  communinction, 
operations  of  the  Aeronautic  Service,  of  ndnes  and  mining,  of  the  naval 
ense  districts,  Naval  Militia,  and  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  operating  with 
Navy  ;  the  direction  of  all  strategic  ami  tactical  matters,  organization* 
neuvers.  target  practice.  drills  ami  exercises,  and  of  the  training  of  the 
*t  for  war;  ami  the  preparation,  revision,  and  enforcement  of  all  tactics, 
II  b<M»ks.  signal  codes,  and  cipher  codes.    The  orders  Issued  by  the  chief  of 
val  nitrations  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  this  imru- 
iph  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
ill  have  full  force  and  effect  as  such. 

The  chief  of  naval  operations  shall  be  charged  with  the  preparation-,. 

•  ision.  and  record  of  regualtions  for  the  government  of  the  Navy,  navat  in- 
•uctioiis,  ami  general  orders. 

•  (41  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the  movements  and  operations 
vessels  of  the  Navy  and  prepare  all  orders  issue«l  by  the  Secretary  iu  regard 

ereto,  and  shall  keep  the  retards  of  service  of  all  lleets,  s<piadrons,  and  ships_ 
•i.'o  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  military  features  of  all 
■w  ships  and  :is  to  any  promised  extensive  alterations  of  a  ship  which  will" 
fevt  her  military  value,  and  all  features  which  affect  the  military  value  of 
•y  docks,  including  their  location;  also  as  to  matters  |>ertaining  to  fuel  reser- 
itions  and  debits,  the  location  of  radio  stations,  reserves  of  ordnance  and 
uinunition.  fuel,  stores,  and  other* supplies  of  whatsoever  nature,  with  a  view 
meeting  effectively  the  demands  of  the  fleet. 

••(»»)  in  preparing  ami  maintaining  in  readiness  plnns  for  the  use  of  the 
tt-t  in  war  he  shall  freely  consult  with  and  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
ic  various  bureaus,  boards,  and  offices  of  the  department,  including  the  Ma- 
in- Corps  headquarters,  in  matters  coming  under  their  cognizance.  After  the 
pprovnl  of  any  given  war  plans  by  the  Secretary,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
hicf  of  Naval  i iterations  to  assign  to  the  bureaus,  boards,  and  offices  such 
arts  thereof  as  may  be  needed  for  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of  their  respee- 
iv»>  ihities  in  regard  to  such  plans. 

••i7)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Ulcerations  shall  from  time  to  time  witness  the 
{K-rations  of  the  fleet  as  an  observer. 

•is)  He  shall  have  two  principal  senior  assistants,  officers  not  below  the 
•r.uW  of  captain,  one  as  assistant  for  operations  and  the  other  as  assistant  for 
u;it»'rial. 

"ilh  He  shall  t>e  ex  officio  a  nu'inber  of  the  General  Board." 

Tu  assist  him  in  this  office  he  has  12  men  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations, 
»  tiM'ii  iti  the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence.  IS  naval  attaches  abroad,  f»  officer* 
n  target  practice  and  engineering  compct Ition,  and  10  at  the  War  College,  giv- 
a  total  in  the  operations  ami  at  the  War  College  of  r>.1  officers  in  the  Navy 
uifl.r  his  direction  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  and  planning  for  war  and 
:et r ing  information  and  communication. 

In  addition  to  that,  while  the  General  Hoard  can  not  be  said  to  be  under 
.ii*  "lirecfion,  bec  ause  it  is  an  organization  that  reicorts  directly  to  the  Secretary, 
»»'  is  a  member  of  tlie  General  Hoard;  and  iu  the  making  of  war  plans,  in 
iIim  [.assing  upon  tyjH-s  of  ships  and  every  technical  matter  that  comes  under 
th»'  purview  of  the  Navy,  there  are  70  officers  detailed  for  the  work  of  opera- 
li'-ns.  making  plans  for  war,  and  kindred  duties.  Whenever  there  is  need  for 
uiMilioiinl  officers  for  the  work,  they  are  detailed. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  that  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion the  Chief  of  Operations  can  exercise  his  functions  only  by  courtesy  or 
hTinission  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  functions  of  the 
nn<>(  »»f  operations  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  general  classes — those 
'U-jilinL'  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  those  dealing  with  the  preparation 
<«f  [»lans  for  war.    As  regards  tlie  latter,  he  needs  to  utilize  the  bureaus  of  the 
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Navy  Department;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  regulations  give  him  f  i 
Uy  to  require  every  bureau,  board,  and  office  of  the  department  t 
him  with  advice  and  assistance.   It  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  cou1<l 
in  this  conn**ction.  for  the  organization  is  such  that  the  Chief  of  < 
can  demand  the  assistance  he  needs,  regardless  of  personality. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  this  statement.  It  shows  what  the  c 
done  and  how  it  met  the  criticisms  and  the  needs  and  respond 
and  met  them  splendidly. 

(The  continuation  of 'the  above  statement  submitted  by  S 
Daniels  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

As  regards  the  other  brond  division  of  his  duties,  the  Chief  of  <  1 
has  also  full  power  and  authority,  and  under  the  regulations  orders 
him  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  ttie 

It  Is  difficult  to  discuss  in  detail  changes  that  have  been  proposal 
the  majority  of  them  are  too  definite.  One  suggested  change,  however, 
that  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  have  a  force  under  him  to  enal> 
make  war  plans  indei>endently  of  the  bureaus.  It  does  not  appear  t« 
erally  known  that  the  Chief  of  Operations,  in  addition  to  the  direct  f«»i 
him — 12  officers  at  present — has,  in  the  officers  under  his  direetio 
Navy  Department.  Naval  Intelligence,  and  Target  Practice  13  otli<M 
and  at  the  War  College,  Newi»ort,  also  under  his  direction.  44  otlioi 
Under  the  regulations,  also,  he  can  call  upon  the  General  Board  for  in 
ance  in  this  matter  in  which  it  specializes.  It  is  believed  that  it  \v<i 
serious  mistake  to  organize  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Operations  In 
with  the  idea  that  in  making  war  plans  it  should  be  independent  of  the 
of  the  Navy  Department.   This  Is  for  two  reasons: 

The  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  dealing  with  special  subjects 
repositories  of  knowledge  and  exj>erlenee  In  those  subjects  infinitely 
to  what  could  be  obtained  at  any  reasonable  cost  of  jmrsonnel  and 
attempting  to  duplicate  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  ornV 
Chief  of  Operations.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  In  the  making 
plans  these  expert  bureaus  would  be  fully  utilized.  This  is  believ* 
one  distinct  advantage  of  the  present  system. 

Another  essential  reason  why  the  bureaus  of  the  department  shonl 
quired  to  assist  within  their  proper  sphere  in  the  preparation  of  war 
that  they  are  required  to  execute  a  material  |>ortion  of  the  work  In  vol 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  fully  advised  and  assist  in  theii 
fields  from  the  Inception. 

A  second  feature  of  the  present  organization  which  appears  to  m 
some  objection  is  that  by  which  the  Chief  of  Operations  has  clmrg< 
operations  of  the  fleet. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  respect  the  present  organization  tills  a 
need.  It  Is  not  so  long  since  the  president  of  the  War  College  was  com) 
in  substance,  that  the  progress  in  the  art  of  war  made  by  the  institute 
his  charge  was  not  utilized  by  the  fleet  and  that  there  was  no  system 
connection.  Under  the  present  system,  with  the  War  College  and  the  op 
of  the  fleet  under  a  common  head,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  such  <•< 
so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned. 

There  is  another  condition,  however,  which  is  of  prime  importance 
connection.  Under  the  system  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  past,  r 
mander  in  chief  had  the  responsibility  for  what  may  be  expressed  I 
terms  as  "  the  training  of  the  fleet  for  war."  The  Atlantic  Fleet,  since  . 
1.  100C,  has  had  six  commanders  in  chief,  each  with  his  own  staff,  a 
a  zealous  and  capable  officer  with  his  Ideas  of  what  should  be  done 
naturally  differed  from  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Tlu 
recently  testified  before  the  Naval  Committee  the  commander  in  < 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
evident  from  their  testimony  that  these  able  officers  have  radically  <; 
ideas,  and  that  if  they  were  interchanged,  each,  if  given  a  free  hand 
institute  radical  changes  in  his  fleet. 

Moreover,  the  department  has  had  little  or  no  means  for  Judging 
efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  its  state  of  training  for  war,  except  reports 
commander  in  chief  who  was  himself  responsible  for  that  upon  which 
reporting.    Furthermore,  the  Navy  In  its  development  has  reached  s 
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-  in  «-ii«*rt  10  see  at  least  two  fleets,  each  with  its  own  cotn- 


— -  -  ^-tem  each  year  tlie  ships  of  the  battle  fleet  are  given  a 
-       ^-        :»  uoy  expressed  by  a  numerical  figure.   It  is  found  that 
-  -  -    «■  r  _"irv  of  efficiency  for  the  twentieth  ship,  for  instance,  is 
-•i  «»f  that  for  the  first  ship,  ami  that  the  first  ship  one 
.  :..«•  the  next  year,  and  vice  versa.    Without  attaching 

*  .  -  -  •  numerical  ratings  as  expressive  of  battle  efficiency, 
it  i»«**iMy  the  biggest  field  for  improvement  in  the  Navy  to- 
»  -  ii       n«»n  of  war  is  In  bringing  up  the  efficiency  of  the  low  ships 

-  1  «:  —  t  ship*.    This  requires  standardized  methods  and  the 
l       -inn^  of  the  best  according  to  some  system  possessed  of 
that  the  United  tSates  Navy  has  now  reached  a 
i  ^r-  M  S-  which  requires  that  this  work  shall  be  directed  from 
'<>*■•■'   nn*\  also  that  there  should  be  in  the  department  some 

-  ui  th»*  Secretary  can  rely  and  whom  he  can  hold  respon- 
-*z  for  war.  not* only  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  but  of  all  the 

•  -  ~mr_  function  must  be  exercised  with  judgment  and  dls- 
r        riM»iing  the  initiative  and  zeal  of  the  officers  on  the  spot, 

<■    im  :i«-v«M  to  he  necessary  for  the  best  efficiency. 
.  risisM's  of  criticism  of  the  organization  of  the  Navy 

m     j  :i.  iv  !»»•  <-onsidcrcd  in  a  general  way.    One  such  was  eom- 

♦  :>%.i<diitioii  of  March  4,  Hn.\  though,  as  I  have  already 
...    . w  ■'  to  l>e  realized  even  by  sonic  officers  in  the  Navy. 

ir  f«»r  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  passed 
■v  _     ^.t«o  Mint  "the  business  «»f  the  iH'partnfent  of  the  Navy'* 
•.-•«t    .jiiioiiu  certain  bureaus,  which  sliould  perform  their 
.  utliority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  their  orders 

•  -t         ♦  tnananng  from  hiui  and  shall  have  full  force  and 
i-        thnVult  to  see  now  an  enormous  concern  sueh  as  the 

-  ■.   ,i:  .toy  other  way.    The  head  of  it  can  not  attend  to  every 
:iutiiorit\  must  be  delegated  to  his  immediate  subordl- 

•  -  .ru  ti.-iM  delegate  authority  further  down  the  line. 

•  «i  tI.i*  MMrin  for  many  yearn  was  that  under  the  orgunlza- 
\.r  fi»r  what  may  be  ealled,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 

.    ..^^  •  „i  the  Nav>  Department.    This  allegation,  If  true,  was 
.         »h»*  law.  bin  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    If  the 
v.       for;  of  the  business  of  the  department,  the  Secretary 
1  I.   >«■  .i»<igued  it  to  some  bureau.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
-  -   rJi--  "  military  business "  of  the  Navy  Department  was 
!      •-    >  ««f  Vivi nation.    At  present  the  Thief  of  <>i>erations  is 
■  r.:iiv»*d  «<jkm  ilii  ally  by  law  with  the  "military  business" 
It  i "  i-vlibfit.  then,  that  since  the  Institution  of  this  office, 
•   *  H>»«  reproach  that  there  was  no  provision  for  handling 

-  <»t  ihe  department  can  no  longer  be  warranted  in  any 


r   xli.*  p.»st  anoiber  line  of  criticism  of  the  Navy  Department 
f--  <-  m.marized  as  iiiaintaining  in  the  last  analysis  that  the 
the  department  was  of  such  lni|>ortance  that  officers 
»    <>:'•!,  under  tlie  Secretary,  direct  and  dominate  all  the 
-..•;..<  n m»'iit.  including  the  direction  of  the  various  bureaus 
.  r    u..nK  should  take  over  the  complete  administration  of 
"I  •       aj»p«-;irs  to  Im«  the  underlying  conception  of  many  of 
t^af  th*«  Navy  Department  be  administered  by  a  general 
■    f. >r^j-n  countries  which  have  a  staff  for  the  navy,  such  as 
•  .  *     us.  the  staff  in  pea«-e  has  ho  administrative  functions 
,,r  fj,..  executive  organization  of  the  department. 
-  tf»:it  nny  system  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would 

r»'hc:id  t-nu  o|>erate  satisfactorily  under  American  lnstitu- 
t ^-~l  u|M.n  the  ultimate  subordination  of  the  military  to  tlie 

tii:»«l»*  last  j **nr  to  establish  under  the  Secretary  a  military 
.-..tji.?    t i-csponsihlc  for  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war, 
»*  •;.  »  .*;t*««.    That  officer,  having  allotted  to  him  by  law  r«ks]>on- 
*.      i>o»  shared  by  a  large  numl>er  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  by  the 
•»  Nj*>,  by  the  President,  and  by  Congress,  could  justly  demand, 
,  r~j*f ndbillty,  that  as  regurds  any  matter  in  the  Navy  his 
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dictum  should  be  supreme,  as  ngninst  every  other  officer  of  thf  >'«rr  , 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  President,  and  Congress  itself.    While  th>  j 
aeeni  Improbable,  it  would  still  be  a  possibility,  and  is  much  m<»re  p' •! 
than  many  of  the  possible  conditions  alleged  to  be  incident  to  the 
system. 

It  Is  alleged,  fur  instance,  that  at  present  the  "military  business" 
Navy  Department  might  suffer  because  under  the  law  some  ottbv  «»r  i.  ^ 
might  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  office  charged  with  the  "  military  biiMivi 
of  the  department.   There  has  been  no  such  case  simv  the  present  orgainr.-i 
was  instituted,  and  there  can  be  no  such  occurrence  if  the  present  tv*ii 
governing  the  Navy  are  carrier  1  out. 

The  recommendation  for  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  appears  to  haw  ■-.] 
originally  from  a  board  known  as  the  Moody  board,  appointed  by  I'n-  , 
Roosevelt  in  lfMK).   This  board  consisted  of  Justice  Moody,  formerly  Secret.  - 
the  Navy:  Judge  Dayton,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Naval  <'onjnn:- 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Morton:  and  five  retired  rear  admin 
the  Navy,  namely,  Hear  Admirals  Luce,  Mahan,  Kvans.  Folger.  ami  <V.  i 
This  board  recommended  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  Navy  I>eparr::-i 
who  was  to  lie  the  principal  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary,  but  it  s|iedi*  | 
provided  that  he  should  have  no  administrative  functions.    The  adndnistr  - 
functions  in  connection  with  the  "military  business"  were  to  be  hanol-.' 
another  officer.    It  Is  believed,  however,  that  the  present  arrangement  whe, 
the  Chief  of  0|>eratlons,  with  the  assistant  for  nitrations,  covers  substanti  : 
both  the  advisory  and  executive  field  contemplated  by  the  Moody  bo&r; 
somewhat  superior  to  the  arrangement  recommended  by  the  Moody  boar.}  ; 
this  connection,  while  it  carries  out  the  intent  of  its  recommendations. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  some  change  In  the  otsll  q 
tion,  and  some  gentlemen  have  proi>osed  that  instead  of  the  American  rbr.  i 
organizing  we  should  adopt  a  plan  of  autocratic  governments.  I  think 
th»»se  gentlemen  do  not  understand  what  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  •} 
navy  in  England  is.  because  the  organization  as  you  provided  in  your  last  1. 1 
Is  very  kindred  to  that  in  (treat  Britain. 

The  statement  concludes  with  this: 

I  have  prepared  here  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  imj 
departments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany. 

I  can  read  that  now  or  just  insert  it  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  You  might  just  put  that  in.  . 
(The  continuation  of  the  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  it 
the  record,  as  follows:) 

I  have  prepared  here  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  nv.l 
departments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany,  which  I  can  read  In  a  very 
minutes,  or  which  I  can  merely  insert  in  the  record,  as  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  read  it,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  Daniels  (reading)  : 

MEMORANDA  TN  KKOARD  TO  A  OKNKRAI.  STAFF. 

The  term  "'general  staff"  is  one  which  Is  loosely  applied  to  a  number  of  d  li- 
ferent forms  of  organization  varying  widely  between  themselves  in  rhanniiT. 
sw'ope,  and  power.  In  order  to  understand  Its  functions  in  any  particular  '-i- 
It  is  necessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  entire  administration  of  which  i 
may  form  a  part.  For  this  pur|>ose  It  Is  projtosed  to  take  as  examples  tfr 
British  Navy,  the  German  Navy,  and  the  United  States  Army,  in  each  »>f  vt.i ' 
there  is  a  body  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  so-called  "general  staff,"  i\»wu 
In  the  tirst-named  two  services  not  so  designated  by  name. 

THK  BRITISH  ORGANIZATION. 

The  British  Navy  has  for  many  years  been  administered  by  a  board  of  n>1 
tnlralty  commissioners,  who  exercise  authority  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  fr-ci 
the  Crown.  The  make-up  of  this  board  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  at 
present  it  is  constituted  as  follows:  The  first  lord,  the  first  sea  lord,  the  awnd 
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t tk**  junior  sea  lord,  the  civil  lord,  and  an  additional 
•  .t        the  commissioners  as  named  above  there  is  pnrlia- 
■    wn-iiiry.  who  Is  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  member 
<*■'-'  a  permanent  secretary,  who  is  a  civilian.    The  eom- 

,  . .        r  •.      |^»wers  of  the  ottice  of  "lord  high  admiral,"  and  the 
i  'r*>\\  n  provide  that  any  two  or  more  of  the  commissioners 

-  -     —         ••r*.    This  provision,  however,  is  merely  nominal,  for  by 

►  "?  J.«i  jary  14,  lsfit).  Had  of  March  19,  1872,  there  was  made 

•  •  •  -  ..t  the  <upreinc  power  of  the  first  lord  (a  civilian),  which 

-  -«  •    f  .-^  dates  had  Uvomc  well  established  by  uninterrupted 
—  •  r.J.-r^  the  first  was  held  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  to 

•  -  l.n*k»e*s  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
-~  •    **  v.*t«*i  hi*  assistants  In  connection  with  such  part  of  certain 

•  » —  i ir»>**< I  them  by  the  first  lord.    It  is  therefore  clear  that 
~.\t*\  hy  law  the  first  lord,  who  is  a  member  of  Parliament 

>  ^       •■'        •  ;«»vt*muient  in  i*>wer  at  any  time,  is  lu  supreme  and  un- 

-  »   r»  '  of  the  navy. 

l-*   •  i^-iimiiieut*  of  duty  the  first  sea  lord  is  responsible  to  the  first 
*    ■  "«*  t_  '    ^  erTwiency  and  actual  employment  of  the  tieet.    In  the  execu- 
-*  U*-  has  supervision  of  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet,  of  the 

i       -   ^«-ri^»-fiT  of  discipline,  etc.,  and  is  the  chief  naval  adviser  in  mat- 
*'    —   -f.'ii-**  :itm!  naval  stratify  as  influencing  |s»llcy.    About  the  end 
-l -  -        r  »:  rly  in  11*12  there  was  established  by  order  of  the  first  lorn* 
si-  .-iV  »«»  systematize  the  consideration  of  all  developments  which 
-<         .-^-x  and  tactics:  this  body  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  first 
«  •  •  ^  NnIv  which  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "general  staff." 
'  --c  -  r  *a.1!  *erve  to  indicate  its  scope  and  ]>ower  in  relation  to  the 

THE  GERMAN  ORGANIZATION. 

-  .•-  Niiy  l*  organized  in  an  entirely  different  manner  and  the  ap- 
the  component  parts  of  the  organization  dejiends  entirely 

— •        the  form  of  the  German  Government  itself.    A  brief  sum- 
-  v   tried  and  abandoned  organizations  will  contribute  to  a 
«»f  that  at  present  in  control.    For  the  first  few  years 
■   ^  -r  the  Prussian  Navy  U84#-18.r»3)  It  formed  a  part  and  was 
«.f  tl>e  war  ministry.    In  1ST>3  an  Independent  naval  board 
*-.    }•>  this  hoard  was  split  into  two  parts,  the  "  Oberkommnndo," 

r-     -  f':ivtiof»  of  the  chief  command  ami  the  "  Marineverwoltung, 
— :  *  x-  duties.    The  latter  was  two  years  later  developed  into  a 
■  Miirineministerium).  whose  first  head  was  also  minister  of 
.  -  -  xln-  war  of  1S70  the  "  Oberkommando  "  was  abolished  and  all 

•  *  •  *  ntand  and  administration  were  assumed  by  an  undivided  ad- 
*~  \."  authority  of  the  imperial  chancellor  ami  the  Emperor. 

e-.*  rvirttinization  was  effected ;  the  "  Oberkommamlo  "  was 
-*-r  The  direct  control  of  the  Kmperor.  and  this  tsnly  exercised 
"    •     <i«mfii.ind  over  the  fleets  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
' n   turn,  were  in  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  ports 

•       fr        flie  administrative  affairs  of  personnel  and  materiel:  the 

<i-      \?i>t  "  <lmt»erial  navy  office)  was  established  as  an  independent 
ttfe  imtierlal  chnn<tdlor  and  the  Kiti|»cror.  and  was  chargtil 
-«  •  *•    •»    for  all  administrative  duties.     In  addition  there  was  a 
—      rfe  Kmp»*ror.  which  had  to  do  with  ntatters  of  promotion  and 
*  ..r»^'  «»rTM-»-rs  f»f  the  higher  ranks.    It  was  soon  found  that  the 
^    ♦  •  tietwei'ii  the  departments  made  further  changes  essential, 

•  '!         complete  re»»ruiu»lzat Ion  of  March  14.  1NW.  which  estab- 

•  r*»-*^it  *y«teni  of  control  of  the  Navy.    The  "  <  Hierkommamlo  "  was 

-  »      .        in  *4,  far  as  its  functions  of  active  command  were  coneerned. 
.       -  .»r«-^  which  had  dealt  with  staff  duties  only,  was  retained 

"  #-  .-ehnlral  »taff  of  the  navy  ladmiralstab  der  marine),  which 
♦S«r  the  Kmperor.    The  Helchs-Marine-Amt  was  retalmil  un- 
•  :  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Kmperor;  in  addition  to 

"  ^-rfjiin  oftio^rs  in  portions  of  hiirh  command  i  commanders 

'  p*»rts.  chiefs  of  the  high  s*»a  fleet  and  of  the  cruiser 

'  i  »!  *ir  j ri*^ie<*tor  of  training)  were  given  the  first  direct  approach  to 
f.  matter*  relatlnf  to  their  own  social  functions,  but  In  matters 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  Relchs-Marine-Amt  they  must  cooperate- 
navy  secretary  of  state  prior  to  laying  the  proposal  before  the  EmiMr? 
Emperor  also  appoints  direct  an  inspector  general  of  the  navy.  Tlit 
the  imperial  German  naval  office  (Iteichs-Marine-Amt)  is  a  naval  se>«_r 
state,  and  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and  as  such  is  a  inemtw 
Bundesrath,  and  has  the  right  of  addressing  in  person  the  Keich*n*^ 
ters  of  naval  finances;  he  is  responsihle  for  everything  that  relnt:* 
materiel  and  j>ersonnel  of  the  navy,  and  his  functions  can  he  descrrt>« 
as  dealing  with  everything  that  costs  money— his  duties  are,  therefor-** 
administrative. 

The  "Admiralstab  "  is  a  body  comi>osed  at  present  of  M  officers  m 
concerned  with  administration,  and  in  time  of  j>eace  has  advisory  J 
only;  its  chief  is  the  Kmperor's  advisor  on  general  policy  in  regard  t* 
pansion.  movements,  distribution,  and  use  of  the  fleet.    In  time  of  wni 
porta  nee  and  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  admiralstad  are  generally  enlui 
his  power  under  the  Emperor  are  practically  unlimited  for  at  such  tim«« 
of  finance  and  administration  are  naturally  subsidiary  to  the  homed i si 
8ity  for  victory.    It  is  again  clear  in  the  German  naval  organization 
body  referred  to  as  a  "general  staff"  is  one  without  executive  or  atli 
tive  functions,  except  in  time  of  war  or  peace  it  is  subject  to  the  1 
who  is  the  civil  head  of  the  German  government  as  well  as  commander 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces. 

THK  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  was  established  by  t  Ji 
Congress  of  February  14.  1903.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  Gener 
Corps  is  composed  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  44  other  officers  deta 
periods  of  not  more  than  four  years  from  the  Army  at  large,  IncUnlin; 
brandies.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  under  the  direction 
President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  direction  of  the  I*i 
The  General  Staff  Corps  has  by  law  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  j>] 
national  defense,  and  with  all  questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  th< 
in  so  far  as  the  War  Department  Is  concerned,  in  an  advisory  capnctt> 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  War.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  however,  is 
law  given  authority  over  the  Army  at  large  and  all  the  various  admin i 
offices  of  the  War  Department.  The  General  Staff  of  the  War  Depart 
organized  by  regulations  to  assist  and  advise  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  < 
of  the  authority  entrusted  to  him  by  law.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
case  the  General  Staff  is  an  administrative  as  well  as  an  advisory  1mm 
in  this  fundamental  resj>ect  differs  from  the  so-called  general  stafT  .* 
exist  in  the  British  and  German  navies. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THK  NAVV. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Cnited  Slates  Navy  Department  as  i 
staff  work  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  British  admiralty.  The  Chief  of 
Operations  is.  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1U1.">.  charged  with  duties  approxi 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  sea  lord,  and  his  responsibility  to  the  8«.n 
of  the  Navy  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sea  lord  to  the  civilian  first  lord, 
wise  the  General  Board  of  the  Tinted  States  Navy,  created  by  Executive 
cranes  within  the  Division  of  Operations  of  the  department  and  can  he  i 
to  render  to  the  Chief  of  Operations  the  same  assistance  as  the  mm 
staff  of  the  British  Admiralty,  also  created  by  an  executive  order  of  tl 
lord,  renders  to  the  first  sea  lord  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  the  < 
either  organization  it  is  natural  that  a  ''naval  war  staff/'  "general  li 
or  "general  staff"  should  exercise  such  influence  in  time  of  war  as  to 
it  the  predominant  factor  in  advising  the  responsible  executive  head 
service,  and  at  such  times  it  would  probably  exercise  something  appro; 
executive  functions  through  the  agency  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oj>eralior 

It  appears  that  the  present  United  States  naval  organization  is.  so 
staff  work  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  development 
organization  of  the  two  great  naval  powers  referred  to.    The  outstandin 
elusion  which  must  be  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  these  organizations  h 
there  is  practical  agreement  on  the  principle  that  staff  work  can  be 
efficiently  developed  by  relieving  the  staff  of  all  the  routine  ndminist 
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|t-  !ii  the  executive  work  of  an  organization  of  the  magnitude 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•<  -*An  Ikmh.v  At  the  end  of  that  hearing  I  said  this,  Mr. 

I    ■  *  *    Mr    < 'hiiinnan.  at  tho  close  of  the  morning  session  I 
t  . what   1  .loiml  to  xay  about  the  organization  ami  1  l»e 

.  ,,f  •  i[*<rutl"ti«.    I  should  like  to  add  an  extract  from  the 
r  1  *  —  '»  :  t  «.f  tIjh  TuitiMl  Slates  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

v  1  V-  \ t-lt.  when  he  pref-etitod  a  rej»ort  of  tin*  committee  on 

c      - -ra  :..   wlihli  apjiears  In  Document  No.  74M.    He  used  these 

►  -   >  -;r  nitration  to  the  sound  and  conservative  cliaracter  of 

----    v-    I'lcuniiini.  to  what  President  Roosevelt  said: 

«^r.l  with  American  iiolicy,  for  it  recognizes  the  complele 

►  wl  f-iuer  as  regards  the  military  no  less  than  the  civil 
f  -            -  *  <1**  i»t  naval  administration." 

■  .  u  ith  that  sound  American  view  that  we  have  organized 

•    '      -rations  and  are  conducting  it.   I  think  on  that  line  I  have 
-      -  -r  .>  folly  as  I  should  like  to  take  your  time  to  do. 

trLLT*  -  rp«»>nr>  making  tiik  hkcuktary  of  thk  navy  a  mkre 


V.l>  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  created  in  1775.  it  was 
u      - >  i  Marine  Committee  and  in  1770  by  what  was  called 
-^u.  Navy  Board,  following  177!)  by  a  Board  of  Admiralty. 
~~  i  I*  j  artmeiit  of  the  Navy  was  created  with  a  Secretary 

*  \  in  1M.>  the  general  direction  of  atfairs  was  placed 
x;  ^  *  lioard  of  Navy  C  ommissioners.  This  latter  board 
i     —  n  characterized  as  a  debating  society,  continued  in 

v.:  when  an  organization,  substantially  that  now 

1  wu-  e-tablished.    In  other  words,  the  business  of  the 

*  *x-  'ii-tributcd  amongst  bureaus,  each  suited  to  a  par- 

»     i-    -.f  w«»rk. 

*    -nijin«l>  made  upon  the  Navy  Department  during  the 
t  :«H-snie  evident  in  IN(>2  that  the  creation  of  additional 
-      rieci»ssarv  in  order  to  handle  the  increased  business 

•  i~\ t- lopmcnts,  such  as  steam  machinery,  which  was  so 
■ '  -  *  Mn-hnvd  aU>ut  that  time. 

*r;  »t  tempt  was  made  to  a<rain  appoint  a  board  of  ad- 
:,.->ttiij»  of  five  officers  ranging  in  rank  from  vice  admiral 
'2.::  >  ••mmamlcr  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  his 
■—  ■ -»t         the  tirst  Prussianizing  attempt — but  the  proposi- 
ti   *-f-*te<l  in  Congress,  the  principal  argument  advanced 
-   *^ti«>n  of  such  a  Inmrd  Win";  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
.  at  any  time  convene  a  board  of  experts  competent  to 
l  on  anv  special  subject  upon  which  he  desired  iufor- 
n-.  u  infer  the  proposed  organization  the  board  of  ad- 
:  r  r  »*•  «onij»osed  of  officers  who  had  no  particular  know]- 
.    "  l  which  the  Secretary  might  desire  to  have  investi- 


•ystem  continued  tinmoleste<l  until  1M>!>  when  a  new 
'  -•-*i'i«-ed  in  (  impress  to  create  a  board  of  survey  to  consist 
*  *r-  not  1k»1ow  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  who  wouhl 
*  '  v  tion-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  bureaus. 
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The  peculiarly  civil  administration  of  the  department  was  1 
wav  to  the  military,  and  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  tin 
to  l>ecome  that  of  a  mere  figurehead,  who  would  give  his  ap 
to  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  survey.  This  bill  to  reorgan 
Navy  came  at  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Secretary  I 
Welles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  that  distinguished 
tary  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  Gideon  Welles  says : 

The  House  Naval  Committee  came  unanimously  to  the  eonclusioi 
patiently  listening  to  Porter  (Admiral),  hearing  Grimes  (Senator),  j 
derstanding  the  wishes  of  Grant,  that  it  was  best  to  move  slowly,  ni 
therefore  deferral  further  consideration  of  the  bill  until  next  I>c 
*  *  *  The  bill  among  other  provisions  establishes  a  board  of  survey 
sist  of  three  admirals  of  which  it  is  well  understood  Porter  was  to 
president.  This  would  have  placed  him  in  the  department  as  supc 
superintendent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  of  bringing  Porter  here  to  take  charge 
Navy  Department  and  the  new  Secretary  also  has  been  long  since  plain 
Is  a  part  of  Grant's  military  policy.  *  *  *  Borie  was  a  passive  tool, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  is  now  a  mere  clerk  to  Vice  Admiral 
not  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  Is  Grant's  work  and  purpose;  tli 
is  to  be  conducted  on  a  military  plan  and  system— law,  usage,  and  sysi 
set  aside. 

They  are  the  words  of  Gideon  Welles. 

DID  NOT  DESIRE  TO  DISPLACE  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  AND  THE  GENERAL 

The  day  after  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  101 
passed,  the  following  statement  was  issued  to  the  press  in  i 
to  the  section  of  that  law  creating  the  Office  of  Chiet  of 
Operations : 

[Press  notice.  Mar.  4,  1915.1 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  passed  ye 
the  clause  defining  the  duties  and  position  of  the  newly  created  C; 
Naval  Operations  differs  materially  from  the  original  draft  presented, 
favoring  the  principle,  I  was  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  original 
said  Secretary  Daniels  to-day,  "because  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  tin 
of  abolishing  the  General  Board,  or  at  least  of  seriously  curtailing  its 
ness.    It  surely  would  have  removed  from  the  board's  duties  its  chi 
most  Important  function  of  preparing  war  plans.    These  plans  have  for 
years  been  prosecuted  with  diligence  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  .* 
of  the  Navy.  George  Dewey.    The  result  of  his  experience  and  kne 
of  large  problems,  coupled  with  the  labor  and  ability  of  the  other 
detailed  to  duty  on  the  board,  could  not  safely  be  dispensed  with.  N 
to  add  that  I  could  not  be  In  sympathy  with  any  measure  that  would  m 
the  value  of  the  services  of  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  Navy.    In  the  n 
as  finally  passed  It  is  believed  the  law  will  enable  a  more  thorough  coop 
between  the  department  and  the  General  Board  to  be  effected,  while  re 
the  leadership  of  Admiral  Dewey  In  the  larger  naval  problems.    I  re 
the  value  of  his  distinguished  service  and  dei>end  too  much  upon  his  pi 
judgment  to  be  willing  to  minimize  the  work  which  he  is  doing  so  well 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  CHARGED  WITH  THE  *'  OPERATIONS  O 
FLEET"  AND  THE  "PREPARATION  AND  READINESS  OF  PLANS  F< 
USE  IN  WAR." 

The  Office  of  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations  was  created  1> 
following  provision  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  March  3. 

There  shall  be  a  Thief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  be  an  officer 
active  list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
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d  <*t»tis«»iit  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
r  Ik'I.iw  the  grade  of  captain,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under 
•  <lirv<-tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  charged  with  the  operations 

the  tle*»t.  ami  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  iu  war. 
[Hiring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 

the  Navy  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  he  next  in  succession  to  act 

Swrvtary  of  the  Navy. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  I  issued  the  follow- 
er "  New  Xavy  Regulations  Governing  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
pe rat  ions 

Skc.  3.  The  Division  of  Operations  of  the  Fleet.  Article  120:  1.  The  Chief 
Naval  Operations  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
<-harire<l  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  with  the  preparation  and 
adiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war.  (Act  9f  Mar.  3.  1915.) 
-•  This  shall  include  the  direction  of  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Office  of 
aval  Intelligence,  the  Office  of  Target  Practice  and  Engineering  Competitions; 
i»>  •  iteration  of  the  Kadio  Service  and  of  other  systems  of  communication,  of  the 
«va1  defense  districts,  and  of  the  Coast  Ouard  when  operating  with  the  Navy; 
le  direction  of  all  strategic  and  tactical  matters,  organizations,  maneuvers, 
■  nret  practice,  drills,  and  exercises,  and  of  the  training  of  the  fleet  for  war, 
r»d  the  preparation,  revision,  and  enforcement  of  all  tactics,  drill  hooks,  signal 
"l«*s,  and  cipher  codes.  The  orders  issued  hy  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
h<-  i>erforiiian<"e  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  this  paragraph  shall  he  considered 
s  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  shall  have  full  force  and 
ffect  as  such. 

a.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  he  charged  with  the  preparation, 
evislon.  and  record  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Navy,  naval  Instruc- 
ions.  an<l  general  orders. 

4.  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the  movements  and  oj>eratlons  of 
ressels  of  the  Navy  and  prepare  all  orders  issued  hy  the  Secretary  in  regard 
hereto,  and  shall  keep  the  records  of  service  of  all  fleets,  squadrons,  and  ships. 

"i.  He  shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  military'  features  of  all  new 
ships  and  as  to  any  proposed  extensive  alterations  of  a  ship  which  will  affect  her 
military  value,  and  all  features  which  affect  the  military  value  of  dry  docks, 
including  their  location;  also  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  reservations  and 
t!e|iots,  the  location  of  radio  stations,  reserves  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  fuel, 
stores,  and  other  supplies  of  whatsoever  nature,  with  a  view  to  meeting  effect- 
ively the  demands  of  the  fleet. 

<>.  In  preparing  and  maintaining  in  readiness  plans  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  in 
war.  he  shall  freely  consult  with  and  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  vari- 
ous bureaus,  hoards,  and  officers  of  the  department,  including  the  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters,  in  matters  coming  under  their  cognizance.  After  the  approval  of 
>iny  civen  war  plans  hy  the  Secretary,  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  to  assign  to  the  bureaus,  hoards,  and  offices  such  parts  thereof  as  may 
be  needed  for  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of  their  respective  duties  in  regard 
to  mich  plans. 

7.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  from  time  to  time  witness  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet  as  an  observer. 

S.  He  shall  have  as  senior  assistant  an  officer  not  below  the  grade  of  captain, 
ft.  He  shall  ex  officio  be  a  member  of  the  General  Board. 

10.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tory of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  In  succession  to  act 
as  S^retary  of  the  Navy.    (Act  of  Mar.  3,  19t.r>.) 

C.RANT  PIT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SUBMARINES  IN  ATTEMPT  TO  REMEDY  DEFECTS 

AND  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY. 

In  1915  we  were  having  troubles  with  the  submarines  we  had  in- 
herited from  previous  administrations,  and  in  May  I  determined 
to  take  radical  measures  to  put  the  entire  submarine  force  in  better 
condition.  Far  from  attempting  to  conceal  their  shortcomings,  I 
announced  that  the  "showing  made  by  the  submarines  in  the  recent 
maneuvers"  strengthened  my  determination  to  "begin  at  once  a 
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thorough  investigation  to  actually  determine  the  cause  and.  if 
sible,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  too  frequent  breakdowns  of  sul>u. ; 
rines":  and  on  May  i27,  1915, 1  issued  the  following  public  statemei-' 
I  am  introducing  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  Admiral  (Jrant  h.^ 
been  before  your  committee  and  made  certain  statements  al>out  ti  • 
submarines,  and  I  wish  to  show  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ear' 
in  1915  recognized  the  troubles  with  the  submarine,  and  in  order  t 
remedy  them  appointed  Admiral  Grant  in  full  charge  of  submarine- 
I  issued  the  following  public  statement : 

With  the  growing  importance  of  the  submarine  as  an  instrument  of  w:irf  r 
I  foci  that  too  much  attention  ran  not  he  paid  to  this  hraneh  of  the  ^ni»v  :,: 
ever.v  ♦•(Tort  of  tlie  department  will  he  directed  to  improving  the  records  n^-j 
hy  submarines  during  tlie  recent  .muneu vers.    The  submarine  is  still  in  .<- 
experimental  stage  and  the  hoat  of  two  years  ago,  as  nanpared  with  th«is»-  n ... 
in  active  service  ahroad,  is  prohahly  even  more  comparatively  obsolete  than  i 
iiutomohile  of  three  years  ago  would  he  to-day,  as  the  improvement  in  the  d«~.r 
and  building  of  submarines,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  has  been  even  ne»r»«  r:q. 
than  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles. 

Of  the  12  submarines  which  came  to  New  York  for  the  maneuvers,  one 
unable  to  proceed,  aud  various  others  suffered  from  breakdowns  mi-essitat ii  r 
repnirs  of  greater  or  less  importance  which  took  them  out  of  the  game  f. 
varying  lengths  of  time.    The  full  reports  are  not  in,  aud  it  is  impossible 
name  which  boats  were  out  of  commission  from  serious  causes  and  which  \\.->i 
merely  the  usual  trivial  defects  which  must  be  exacted  at  any  time  and  win-- 
can  lie  remedied  without  any  serious  delay  or  impairment  of  their  efficient 
Reports,  unofficial,  give  a  number  varying  from  tlve  to  seven  as  the  total  >!)*■ 
marines  effective  during  a  certain  period  of  the  maneuvers. 

The  machinery  of  a  submarine  is  very  delicate.    There  is,  first  of  all.  it 
propelling  machinery  for  surface  work,  which  is  subject  to  all  the  fault>  of 
automobile  engine  and  can  have  all  of  its  various  diseases.   There  are,  in  a<l»' 
tion,  the  storage  batteries  which  do  not  anywhere  near  approach  perferti<. 
as  yet  ami  which  are  continually  giving  trouble  in  their  use.    Then  there  t»r- 
the  motors  used  to  drive  the  boat  when  under  water,  which,  like  all  ebt-tri  -.il 
machinery,  are  delicate  and  subject  to  sudden  breakdowns.    The  failure  • 
any  one  of  these  three  elements  mean  the  putting  of  the  boat  out  of  com  missis, 
until  repairs  arc  made,  and  it  can  thus  he  easily  seen  that  a  much  higher  |*r 
eentage  of  breakdowns  must  be  expected  than  iti  other  t touts.    The  hatt**r> 
trouble,  as  already  announced,  we  ho|K»  to  have  eliminated  in  our  newer  ln*i> 
If  the  Kdison  battery  lives  up  to  its  preliminary  tests.    The  other  troubles  >nv 
being  eliminated  with  each  new  design  as  the  defects  of  the  old  designs  l^emiu^ 
apparent.    What  I  am  most  interested  in  is  in  finding  out  whether  these  brv;ik 
downs  were  such  as  must  be  expected  in  more  or,  less  experimental  boat-  --r 
whether  they  were  due  to  faults  of  construction  that  should  have  been  reiueiii«! 
or  to  defects  in  our  system  of  re|>orting  ami  making  repairs.    It  is  my  iut^tj- 
tion  to  immediately  investigate  tins  matter  and  to  spare  no  effort  to  renu<v 
anything  which  is  possible  of  being  remedied.    I  have  had  this  Intention  i  r 
some  time,  but  have  waited  in  this  matter  for  the  results  of  the  actunl  n-*:* 
under  war  conditions  I  a*  fore  making  any  announcement,  as  I  considered  tlnr 
was  the  best  proof  as  to  whether  or  not  these  boats  were  capable  of  sustain^: 
service.    In  some  cases  the  breakdowns  arc  probably  due  to  iiii|M»rfert  «le>i-; 
owing  to  tlie  lack  of  data  at  the  time  at  which  tlie  boats  were  built.  Tks 
would  be  particularly  true  of  the  IJ-I  and  /v-2.  which  have  been  mentioned  uv 
breaking  down,  as  they  were  the  tirst  boats  built  after  the  change  from  «asi»liur 
to  heavy  oil  engines.    One  of  the  K  boats  appears  to  have  l>een  In  trouble  al»> 
but  none  of  this  class  has  been  finally  accepted  by  the  department  as  t»*-i n-_- 
satisfactory,  having  had  their  preliminary  tests,  but  the  builders  still  )mu: 
responsible  for  their  effective  performance. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  plans  for  the  20  new  submarines  authorized  by  tht1 
Sixty-third  Congress  are  being  pushed  with  all  |s»ssible  speed,  and  I  atu  gre:<rh 
pleased  with  the  rapid  and  efficient  work  of  the  Rureaus  of  Construction  ai.<! 
Repair  and  Steam  Engineer  in  this  matter.  Rids  will  Is*  invited  for  tlu-'.r 
actual  construction  next  week.  These  boats  include  two  more  of  the  new  s*i 
going  submarines,  which  we  are  going  to  try  to  make  the  last  word  in  such 
craft.    It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  all  of  the  submarines  which  have  l>r:i 
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i        tw**;s?  wm  designed  before  1912.    The  newer  boats,  both  ncarlng 

to  be  begun,  are  believed  to  be  vast  improvements  upon 
i_c#I  it  isi  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  previous  weak- 
Hiniliwtted. 


I  selected  Admiral  Grant  to  take  charge  of  the  entire 
-+rvu-e.  -tatinir  that  he  would  h 


* 

-  in  construction  work  of  and  the  development  of  the  sub- 
:  as  organisation,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  maximum  state 

i  ■  - ; 

! 

IW'N  »RY   COl'NCIL  CREATED  IN  JUNE,   191 S. 

a 

z.\"  -t  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  and  bring 

-  :>:>  of  bureaus  in  closer  touch  with  each  other,  the  Chief 
rv  "^rations  and  myself,  in  June,  1915,  I  created  the  "  Sec- 

-  •  l*T.^.ry  Council."*  In  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  crea- 

•     .n.  il  I  stated,  on  June  24: 

Navy  Dkpartmknt, 

June  2h,  1^15. 

• :       a ntment  of  Rear  Admiral  Benson  as  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
I»nniel*  has  assigned  two  captains  as  principal  assistants 
»  <" "  »»oe  t«>  be  known  as  Assistant  of  Operations,  and  one  As- 
-  "     -    !,    <V;»t.  Yolney  Chase  was  a  short  time  ago  designated  as 
~t+rsw  :>>n«.  and  yesterday  Secretary  Daniels  assigned  Oapt.  Josiah 
• t»  ^«^;4t4iiit  for  Material.    He  will  enter  upon  this  detail  August  1. 

,kr  to  insert  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  of  appreciation 
-\  ^*  r+v  Chase.    He  was  the  First  Assistant  of  the  Chief 
■*-■.*        a  singularly  able,  devoted,  and  wise  officer.    A  finer 
I  never  knew:  and  he  gave  his  life  for  his  country  just 
"  r  r.  li  e  office  of  the  Chief  of  Operations  by  his  working 
*  i-  it  :  !rv  the  tremendous  efforts  he  put  forth  in  the  early  days 
tr- he  left  the  office  one  night  and  was  dead  the  next  morn- 
•     had  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  earlv  days  of  the 
■  ^ii  the  time  we  broke  off  relations  with  Germany,  in  Pcb- 
■■'  his  death  in  July,  he  was  rarely  away  from  the  office, 
rt.  and  in  those  days  which  have  been  called  in  question, 
r.an  to  July,  Volnev  Chase  did  a  service  for  his  country 
v^l'Ky  any  officer  tliat  the  Xavy  has  had.    And  I  wish 
"  *  We" have  named  a  destroyer  Chaxe,  in  his  honor.    It  is 
-nr^taMe  that  this  great  officer,  conscientious  and  efficient, 
:  t\,—-  hands  passed  most  of  the  important  measures  from 
~*       broke  off  relations  until  his  death,  about  the  1st  of 
-\  *  :1  ifet  the  exact  date— should  not  be  here  to  tell  you  and 
•\*  world  in  detailed  and  accurate  way,  which  characterized 

*  j^mt  work  that  the  Xavy  Department  did  in  those  tense 

r^r  davs,  days  during  which  he  served  so  faithfully  and 
t  hi*  life  preparing  what  other  men  reaped.  [Continuing 
'z  •* 

-  -  'i-sr,-  the  iM^ltioii  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  provided  that 

.■>'-*r  ibe  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with 
i»f  tbe  rtWt,  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plan.-* 

•  *  *nr  "  In  order  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  position  may 
—  rrt»r>  Ouiitcls,  after  coiiHultntlon  with  some  of  the  ablest 
*  Na%y.  lias  derided  that  those  duties  necessary  in  material  in 

the  fleet  always  prepared  for  war  heretofore  |»erformed  by 
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the  uiil  for  Material,  shall  devolve  uinui  the  Chief  of  0|>eratlons.    Tbi>  , 
will  enable  Admiral  Henson  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  material 
thai  »»f  the  lleet,  as  well  as  its  operation.    In  accordance  with  this  polirv.  «;,.  ■_ 
fore,  no  aid  for  Material  will  l>e  named  to  star  cod  Admiral  A.  il.  Wiv 
halter,  who  will  in  a  few  days  relieve  Admiral  Cowles  as  admiral  of  . 
Asiatic  Fleet.    It  is  believed  this  organization  will  secure  such  direct  . 
munication  and  eoo|»eratlon  hetween  tlie  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  and  the  *]..* 
of  Operations  as  will  make  for  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  fleer.  l't;.t.c 
there  will  he  no  longer  separation  of  the  materiel  preparation  of  the  fteci  fr- 
its operation,  for  under  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  of  < iterations  will  hm. 
the  knowledge  about  materiel  as  well  as  how  to  utilize  it  quickly  ?«»  thr 
advantaige. 

The  organization  of  the  aids  system  is,  therefore,  discontinued.  lti*w-_ 
of  a  council  of  aids,  made  up  of  officers  selected  especially  to  coui)n»s*' 
has  been  known  as  the  "Secretary's  Advisory  Council,"  that  council  \nl 
composed  of:  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Franklin  D.  Koosevelt ;  u. ... 
Admiral  YV.  S.  Henson,  Chief  of  Naval  ('iterations:  Hear  Admiral  Victor  \\ 
Chief  of  the  Huron  u  of  Navigation:  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Strauss,  CtuVf  ' 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Hear  Admiral  YV.  S.  Crlfiin,  Chief  of  the  Hurvt.t, 
Steam  Engineering;  Hear  Admiral  I>.  W.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Hnrv:iii 
Construction  and  Repair;  Hear  Admiral  H.  R.  Stanford.  Chief  of  the  Purr 
of  Yards  and  Pocks;  Hear  Admiral  Samuel  Mctiowan,  Chief  of  the  Hiirenu  ./ 
Supplies  and  Accounts;  Hear  Admiral  YV.  C.  Braisted,  Chief  of  the  Burean  • 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  Maj.  (Jen.  (Jeorge  Burnett,  Commandant  of  the  Mar: 
Corps:  (.'apt.  Ridley  McLean,  Judge  Advocate  (ieneral  of  the  Navy. 

The  composition  of  this  council,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  up  *•>:- 
elusively  of  officers  whose  positions  are  created  by  act  of  C\mpre~ 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  because  I  think,  frentlemen,  in  all  t> 
organization  and  development  of  the  Navy  authority  ought  to  f- 
given — I  mean,  we  ought  to  conduct  the  department  through  tin- 
administration  of  officers  whose  appointment  is  authorized  by  Cor. 
greiss,  and  that  their  responsibilities  ought  not  to  be  minimized  <: 
transferred  to  anybody,  because  they  are  responsible  to  Coii<rre». 
That  is  to  say,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  has  his  appropriations  wh;<;, 
he  spends,  under  the  Secretary.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  hY 
pair  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  the  Ch.-f 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  the  Commandant  ti- 
the Marine  Corps  and  the  Judge  Advocate  (ieneral,  and  it  wmil! 
be  the  greatest  mistake  on  earth  to  place  all  those  officers  under  hV 
Chief  of  Operations.  He  ought  to  have  the  closest  touch  wit?: 
them  and  the  closest  cooperation,  but  it  wotdd  be  a  mistake  to  mak 
them  mere  clerks  to  the  Chief  of  Operations,  even  if  you  could  ti/K 
a  Chief  of  Operations  who  was  a  superman,  and  we  have  not  found 
any  such  yet.   [Continuing  reading :] 

The  composition  of  this  council,  it  will  he  seen.  Is  made  up  exclusively  i.f 
officer*  whose  positions  are  created  hy  act  of  Congress,  charged  with  certain 
statutory  duties,  all  of  whom  are  npi>otntcd  hy  the  President  and  confirms! 
hy  the  Senate.  It  will  meet  with  the  Secretary  every  Thursday  and  at  sun 
other  times  as  may  he  necessary. 

"  I  do  not  believe."  said  Secretary  Daniels.  "  that  in  all  its  history,  takm 
as  a  whole,  the  hureau  chiefs  were  so  universally  recognized  ns  master*  <>i 
the  professional  work  under  their  special  direction  as  now." 

Hy  constituting  an  advisory  council  of  statutory  officers  of  the  Navy  lh»j«ir* 
ment  who  are  responsible  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  believes  he  will  smirv 
better  results  than  under  the  system  of  aids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lie  h.i* 
given  more  thought  to  the  selection  of  the  men  who  will  form  this  <<nutxit 
than  to  any  other  one  thing,  ami  he  is  conlident  that  these  weekly,  ami.  wh< n 
necessary,  more  frequent,  meetings  will  secure  the  best  cooperation  ui  tto- 
work  of  the  department. 
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c».  ivly  upon  the  men  who  will  compose  this  council,"  snid 
■  Th«*  bureau  chiefs  touch  at  ttrst  hand  every  unit  (ma- 
r***nnel »  of  the  Navy,  and  I  have  had  almost  daily  con- 
»  *   ^'.t  ,iUt«t  fhe  big  problems  in  their  bureaus.    Of  course,  these 
■j-    ■"  .r  addition,  the  new  plan  will  Rive  at  least  formal  weekly 

*i  ^*un«  il  and  Interchange  of  views." 
•      • :  rnu'  U.  Mr.  Chairman,  alnuit  the  failure  of  the  department 
-■-«■;    ■' *  hi  itir  yenrs  1914  and  1015;  much  that  was  not  so;  much 
•*  :~ :  much  fn»m  misinformation;  much  from  lack  of  Informa- 
• iiiM-^t  i hat  I  wish  to  give  you  what  was  done  by  Congress 
.*  ^  >•  I a rTUMiit  In  those  days  when  they  have  said  that  the  Navy 

-  *  .*  v  t  prt'ikirluu  for  the  great  event. 

|r  r^vr  n_nrt        «»r  naval  a ppropri  atiox  act  or  march  3.  1015. 

:  t>  :*-i*<rt*  of  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1915 

*  u ;>rvvi>inn  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  which  began  July 
Ir^  iethe  following  statement : 

*  t  ij^^.riutlnti  bill  for  1016  is  the  most  liberal  measure  for  the 
I*--  ^  -^;«-rt  »»f  the  Navy,  carrying  more  valuable  legislation  than 
*  -i  irc<"  *:riitii>n  bill  ever  enacted  by  Congress.    The  wisdom  of  the 

*  <*h<»wji  particularly  In  its  resistance  to  attempts  to  dis- 
•            *  ao»r/-ri»d  and  personnel ;  in  its  adherence  to  the  fundamental 

■  ■•  xr^-^f]^. — battleships,  destroyers,  and  submarines;  in  its  rceog- 
i**^'*  .uM  submarines  as  important  auxiliaries  of  warfare,  and 
' *  .•  efficiency;  in  Its  creation  of  a  naval  reserve;  in  the 

-  tn»-  otlW  of  Chief  of  Naval  <>i>erntlons  and  the  ranks  of 

-  »  adniiml  ;  In  the  abolition  of  the  plucking  Ixmrd ;  in  equipping 

*  *       construction  of  ships  and  the  increase  in  the  manufacture 

in  well-considered  and  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
h»      .r-..-v  in  ♦•very  line. 

-»}  ■  ^n^re»  has  been  more  generous  than  any  other  In  provld- 
-*  s-  >         ing  authorized  in  the  two  naval  appropriation  bills  an 
*        dreudnnughts  which  will  each  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
r  *         ~~  *n-:rtiing  submarines,  whieh  will  cost  $1,500,000  each;  23 

•  *)  »iU  nM  nhoiit  X5O0.()un  each;  12  tor|>edo-hoat  destroyers 
.  ■ Au.,if  ttnin.OOO  each;  and  a  fuel  ship,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

t*?*i.iti"U  for  increase  of  the  Navy  authorized  by  the  Sixty- 

•  v*;,145.535,  showing  an  Increase  over  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
^  Third  ConjrreiM  of  $30,25O,4fiU52  for  additional  ships  for 

7  should  lie  added  $1,000,000  for  aviation  and  $800,000  for 

*~  "■T«»priat**l  from  savings  effected  in  ex|tendltures  ashore  over 

- ,  .-at     This  ?1,S<iu.p00  of  monev  renpproprlated  by  reason  of 

-  *i,MUld  l*»  addeil  to  the  $86,145,531,  making  $87,845,531  for 

-  tliut  will  t>e  made  by  the  Navy  as  a  result  of  its  liberal 

-  j •  T^rs  tiiiexit  by  this  Congress  can  not  Ik*  expressed  by  dollars 

i  <«r  any  Congress  can  s|>end  money,  but  no  other  Congress 

f  •  -.^  that  its  appropriation  was  applied  where  most  vitally 
«  -nr  regard  t * •  merely  i>olitical  considerations.  Kverything 
♦  -  l<»  the  battle  Heel  and  its  elliciency.    The  haphazard 

•  ri«1:iral  appropriations  of  previous  (Congresses  for  untieces- 

•  ii-.^*  at  navy  yards,  which  has  been  so  Justly  criticized  by 
-  <»f  ilif  Navy  Meyer  in  the  public  press,  has  been  done  away 
■  .r.—  a>»b*»re  have  ls*en  rmlucwl  to  an  abstdute  minimum,  ami 
.  •   .t  i*  pb'asjint  to  re<-r»rd  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  Members 

mivy  yard  districts,  who  have  patriotically  risen  to  the 
~-rf'it.>  acquiesced  in  the  desire  of  the  department  to,  tirst  of 
~  .-    .  •T»-ngth  and  efficiency  of  the  fle*'t.    of  |H>rhaps  even  greater 

-  Than  the  mere  physical  additions  to  the  licet  are  the  steps 
~*.  T.,ken  toward  Increasing  the  personnel  and  modernizing  the 

*  -i:  'ii  «#f  the  Navy.    The  "  jducking  board."  which  had  out- 
—  .        .  bjiH  Ik-4-ii  alsrllsheil,  and  a  system  of  promotion  to  take 

-  *  of  the  tlrst  things  taken  up  by  the  new  Congress  when  it 
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COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  recommend  a  tloi 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
accompany in^  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-10,  shows  how  clof 
gress  followed  the  thought  and  reasoning  of  this  report.    The  bull* 
gram  recommended  by  the  Secretary  was:  Two  dread  naughts ;  six  de 
eight  submarines  or  more,  one  to  be  of  seagoing,  and  seven  or  more 
defense  type  (with  a  supplementary  recommendation  for  a  larger 
in  submarine  craft  "appropriating  generously  therefor  without  refill 
appropriation  for  other  classes,"  and  $1,000,000  for  aviation)  ;  one 
one  oiler. 

The  building  program  passed  by  Congress  is  as  follows:  Two  dreiid 
G  destroyers,  2  seagoing  submarines,  16  smaller  submarines,  1  oiler,  $ 
for  aviation. 

Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  legislation  for  the  Navy  passed  in  a  <le<*a< 
provisions  in  the  present  bill  authorizing  a  naval  reserve.  It  creates 
reserve  composed  of  only  honorably  discharged  men  from  the  Navy,  or 
pay  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  served.    This  not  only 
a  reserve  of  trained  anil  experienced  men,  ready  upon  a  day's  notice 
our  reserve  ships  and  to  supplement  the  war  complements  of  ships  of  tl 
fleet,  but  perhaps  its  most  important  feature  is  that  which  permits  men 
the  reserve  on  graded  rates  of  pay  according  to  the  length  of  servi<t 
Navy.   This  feature  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  p. 
b.v  inducing  the  experienced  men  to  remain  in  the  service  for  longer  peri 
thus  cause  the  bulk  of  the  enlisted  [>ersonnel  to  be  comisised  of  trained 
perieneed  men.    Under  the  conditions  of  to-day.  only  one-third  of  tin 
enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  are  men  who  have  had  more  than  four  years 
The  other  two-thirds  are  now  serving  in  their  first  enlistment.    This  b 
the  case  for  many  years.    It  is  believed  that  this  feature  of  the  bill  \vi 
our  enlisted  force  on  a  better  status  than  that  of  any  other  Navy  in  th< 

The  bill  provides  for  a  new  position  In  the  Navy,  to  be  known  as  tb 
of  Operations,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  lleet  and  preparation  of  plans  for  it? 
war.    This  new  position,  it  is  believed  will  coordinate  more  perfectly  tl 
of  the  War  College,  the  fJeneral  Board,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
carrying  out  of  maneuvers  by  the  fleet. 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  says,  "  will  coord  inn  ti 
perfectly  the  work  of  the  War  College,  the  General  Board,  the 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  the  carrying  out  of  maneuvers  1 
fleet." 

Never  a  suggestion  there  that  it  must  supersede  the  \v» 
bureaus  and  take  upon  itself  the  work  that  the  Congress  in 
upon  them. 

The  wisest  men  in  the  Navy  believe  this  provision  will  make  the  or 
tion  as  perfect  as  It  is  possible  to  make  any  organization,  and  will  cei 
in  the  Navy  Department  all  the  utilities  which  go  to  make  for  the  prep 
for  war. 

Admirals  and  rive  admiral*. — For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  wheneve 
were  any  joint  operations  between  the  navies  of  this  country  and  oi 
countries  that  the  American  Navy  had  not  had  the  position  to  wli it- 
entitled  bwnuse  other  countries,  some  of  them  with  much  smaller  navie 
given  higher  rank  to  the  commanding  officer.  We  have  now  in  the  An 
Navy  in  command  of  lleets  no  admiral.  The  only  admiral  we  have  is  A 
Dewey,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  (Jeneral  Hoard  and  does  not  go  to  so* 
conference  committee  has  agreed  upon  a  provision  which  will  renwo 
handicap  under  which  our  Navy  has  l»een  compelled  to  operate.  It  is  pr 
that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  lleet  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  ami 
waters  shall  rank  as  admirals  and  vice  admirals.  This  rank  Is  not  cre> 
be  conferred  upon  any  officer  permanently,  but  he  occupies  it  only  so  Ion* 
is  in  command  afloat.  The  American  fleet,  has  become  so  large  that  the  < 
who  direct  it  are  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  given  to  officers  of  any  N 
the  world. 

Pluckitiff  board. — The  conferees,  following  what  was  the  clear  direct 
Congress  in  both  branches,  has  abolished  the  plucking  board.    It  is  adven 
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necvsidty  of  sonic  legislation  to  permit  officers  to  be  promoted  to  tlie  highest 
iW  before  they  are  old  men.  Hut  there  has  been  such  a  difference  of 
mou  us  to  exactly  what  provisions  would  accomplish  this  with  justice  to  the 
ivrs  and  the  country  that  the  conferees  have  decided  to  omit  the  substitution 
something  in  the  place  of  the  plucking  Ixuird  until  the  next  Congress,  when 

nevds  of  the  personnel  will  be  taken  up. 

'•iv  vlvrk*. — The  position  of  pay  clerks  in  the  Navy  has  up  to  this  time  been  a 
st  unsatisfactory  one.  Kvery  paymaster.  u]ton  being  detailed  to  a  ship, 
s  allowed  to  ap|H>iuf  Ids  own  clerk,  and  uixui  his  detachment  the  appoint- 
nt  of  the  clerk  was  automatically  revoked.  This  gave  no  permanent  status 
the  pay  clerks,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  changing  of  duties 

paymasters.  The  measure  providing  for  a  permanent  corps  of  pay  clerks 
an  excellent  one  for  the  general  duties  to  be  j>erformed,  and  it  at  the  same 
le  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  clerical  force  of  the  enlisted  personnel  to 
vive  advancement.  Tins  provision,  therefore,  will  promote  the  efliciency  of 
•  corps  having  charge  of  supplying  the  Navy  in  peace  and  war. 
\oral  c<*n*tru<  tor*. — The  steady  increase  of  the  building  program  and  the 
istant  developments  in  naval  architecture  call  for  more  naval  constructors, 
d  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  given  authority  to  transfer  an  additional 
mber  of  ensigns  to  the  Naval  Construction  Corps,  not  exceeding  .">  in  any  one 
lendar  year,  up  to  a  total  not  exceeding  24.  The  necessity  for  this  has  been 
iiditened  by  reason  of  the  changed  methods  of  construction  that  will  be  learned 

the  result  of  the  present  European  war. 

Mtdal*. — Heretofore  there  has  been  a  provision  of  law  by  which  an  enlisted 
in  who  showed  distinguished  conduct  in  battle  or  extraordinary  heroism  can 
given  a  medal  of  honor,  but  there  has  been  no  such  provision  for  an  officer, 
ic  bill  provides  that  the  President  may  give  such  medal  of  honor  to  an  officer 
10  deserves  it. 

Kmlio. — The  development  that  has  been  made  in  radio  during  the  last  year 
,s  demonstrated  the  great  value  that  the  service  can  render  in  war,  and  its 
ime  importance  as  a  means  of  communication.  Communication  is  now 
adily  had  between  the  radio  station  at  Arlington  and  the  small  radio  station 
San  Diego,  and  the  erection  of  the  high-powered  stations  at  San  Diego,  Pearl 
arlmr,  and  Cavite  will,  it  is  l>elieved,  insure  communication  between  the 
-part men t  and  the  Government's  most  distant  possessions  at  all  times  of  the 
iy  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Marine  barrack*. — The  Sixty-first  Congress  appropriated  $400,000  for  the  con- 
ruction  of  marine  barracks  In  Panama.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  forces 

the  Army  will  occupy  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not 
ithorize  the  construction  of  the  barracks  provided  for  at  Panama,  and  this 
U  authorizes  the  use  of  the  $400,000  appropriated  at  Panama  to  be  spent, 
lon.ono  each  for  barracks  at  Mare  Island  and  Norfolk. 

shipbuilding  at  navy  yards.— Until  a  year  ago  none  of  our  navy  yards  wer« 
reputed  to  build  ships  except  New  York  and  Mare  Island.  The  naval  bill 
asiiied  at  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  carried  an  appropriation  for  a 
uiiding  slip  that  would  enable  Hoston  and  Philadelphia  to  build  ships  for  the 
avy.  The  present  bill  carries  an  appropriation  to  enable  Norfolk  and  Charles- 
>n  to  construct  ships  in  these  yards,  and  during  the  year  the  Secretary  has 
rranjred  to  build  submarines  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  yard.  It  is  believed 
mt  if  all  the  navy  yards  are  equipped  to  do  construction  of  some  character  the 
i vestment  In  the  yards  will  yield  a  better  return,  and  that  the  competition 
etween  the  yards  and  the  private  contractors  would  insure  that  the  Govern- 
»ent  will  secure  the  construction  of  new  ships  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  investment  of  money  we  made  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  equip- 
>in<:  navv  yards  to  build  ships  and  larger  facilities  for  repairing 
hem,  paid  for  themselves  ten  times  over  during  the  war.  [Con- 
inues  reading :] 

During  the  last  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  established  an  aviation 
di«K»!  at  IVnsacola,  utilizing  the  grounds  and  buildings  which  had  been  aban- 
uned  when  the  IVnsacola  Navy  Yard  was  abolished.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
lismry  of  the  Navy  aircraft  were  used  abroad  during  the  occupation  of  Vera 
'ruz.  and  the  Navy  aviators  were  able  to  render  valuable  service.  The  war  in 
:ur..jie  has  shown  the  great  importance  of  aircraft.  The  conference  report 
ujtkcs  a  new  departure  in  aeronautics  in  the  Navy  and  appropriates  $1,000,000 
or  the  development  of  aeronautics  and  the  purchase  of  modern  aircraft.  Here- 
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tofore  the  appropriations  for  aeronautics  have  been  divided  among  the  stTwy 
bureaus.    It  is  now  concentrated,  and  with  the  school  at  Pcnsju-olu  .tik]  ^ 
.larger  appropriations  Navy  aeronautics  will  become  a  much  more  eff~: 
agency. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  an  advisory  committee  for  aeronautic,  b 
is  believed  that  this  advisory  committee,  witb  tbe  autbority  given.  i<mi|-^:  .< 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  men  skilled  in  aeronautical  eu^ineerin.-  .  ,| 
its  allied  sciences,  will  bring  together  the  aeronautic  services  of  the  <ioven,j.- 
ami  give  to  each  brand)  tbe  valued  results  of  study  and  investigation. 

The  aeronautic  service  is  particularly  hazardous  and  calls  for  men  of  «i:  ■- 
prise  and  daring.    Tbe  I » i  1 1  provides  proi>or  compensation  for  the  <i»um.v  . 
men  who  undertake  this  dangerous  service  for  the  Navy  and  permits  th*- 
retary  of  tbe  Navy  to  assign  to  this  service  officers  of  higher  mnk  than  t  . 
heretofore  been  available. 

Tbe  conferees  have  voiced  public  sentiment  in  favoring  a  large  lnrjvo>*- 
the  tighting  {tower  of  the  Navy  and  limited  new  construction  to  ships  tie*-.,- 
the  most  effective  in  time  of  war.    The  Euro|>ean  conllict  has  deinon>tr,-. 
the  use  of  submarines  witb  a  speed  of  *J.">  knots,  or  more  if  |»ossible,  but  not 
than  20  knots  each,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $l,r>00,o00  each.    Tbe  first  session  r 
this  Congress  authorized  tbe  first  submarine  of  this  character  which  had  it-i-- 
tofore  been  authorized.    t'p  to  tbe  present  war  the  largest  submarine  had  r**: 
of  8(H)  tons  displacement.    These  tbrcc  seagoing  submarines  will  have  a  - 
placement  of  not  less  tban  1,100  t<ms  and  as  far  as  is  reliably  kuown  ar>  •> 
largest  projected  by  any  country.    Provision  is  also  made  for  the  consini.-r  • 
of  1G  more  submarines,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  SooO.OOO  each.    Six  destroyer* 
authorized,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $92.">,000  each,  and  one  oiler,  to  cost  u<.' 
exceed  $1,100,000.    The  regular  program  of  two  dreadnoughts  a  year.  origt:-: 
recommended  by  the  General  Hoard,  is  carried  out  in  this  bill.    These  uixi  _ 
ships,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $7.SOO,UOn  < 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  equipped  they  will  each  cost  between  fourteen 
fifteen  million  dollars.    Tbe  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  authors 
throe  dreiiduaughts.  thus  making  the  record  of  tbe  Sixty-third  Congress  ti\- 
these  most  powerful  tighting  ships. 

Tbe  total  appropriations  carried  by  this  bill  reported  by  the  conferee 
.$H7,rviK,0Nl.NS,  of  which  $4"».or».*i,S01  is  for  increase  of  tbe  Navy,  exrlusn. 
$1.<nmi.0M>  for  aeronautics,  which  should  be  added,  making  S4<i,OTtf,801  f<>*  > 
crease  of  the  Navy  in  this  bill.    If  to  tbe  new  construction  carried  in  thU 
is  added  the  amount  for  now  construction  authorized  at  the  last  session  »f  ''< 
Congress,  which  was  $41,001.7^4.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  N. 
authorized  by  tbe  Sixty-third  Congress  is  SN7.1 4V>Hr>.  which  is  &Sl.^«n,4*y 
more  tban  was  carried  in  the  appropriation  bills  of  the  Sixty-second  Coa^r 
for  increase  of  the  Navy.    The  total  appropriations  for  the  Navy  in  this  hii.  • 
$147,o&S.!iNl.KK.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  last  sessi-»r; 
this  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Idaho  and  for  .$l'J.."»3-"i.-7.V*, 

and  tbe  construction  of  the  powerful  drendnanght  California.  Therefore. 
total  naval  appropriation  in  said  bill -should  be  reduced  $4.i>io.000,  the  jiiii-.'  :-■ 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  California  by  last  session  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  1/msi.v.<o/*//i  and  Idaho,  and  the  total  naval  exj>en<lU  ir--> 
of  tbe  present  session  of  this  Congress  should  be  reduced  $."i.S27.410,  tbe  suiu  : 
be  expended  on  the  California.  These  amounts  came  from  the  proceeds  of  re- 
sale of  tbe  Idaho  and  Mixxixxi^ijri.  and  therefore  do  not  come  out  of  the  Mi.i' 
funds  in  the  Treasury  derived  from  taxation. 

As  I  said  before,  tbe  committee  lias  beard  many  statements  of  th* 
lack  of  preparation  of  tbe  Xnvy  in  1914  and  191.%,  and  in  tbe  early 
part  of  11)15  there  was  some  criticism, 

STATE  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  1  0  1 SET  FORTH  IN  A  LETTER  TO  DR.  GARFIELD. 

On  April  2(>,  19ir>,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harry  A.  (iar 
field,  president  of  Williams  College,  asking;  for  a  detailed  statement 
of  tbe  state  of  tbe  Navy  at  that  time,  I  wrote  tbe  following  letter: 

Wash  inc. ton,  I>.  C,  April  i  f.  /.U" 

My  I»kau  Prksiuknt  (Jakkiki.o:  I  am  in  nroipt  of  your  re<vnt  favor  askine  f- r 
4*  an  authoritative  statement  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  Navy  cquii- 
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<>f  the  United  States,"  and  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  as 

!»»  is  compatible. 

'ere  are  now  in  active  service,  fully  commissioned,  225  vessels  of  all  char- 
which  Is  'M\  more  than  were  fully  commissioned  when  I  became  Secretary, 
f  are  also  101  vessels  of  various  types,  in  reserve  and  in  ordinary  and  un- 
nissUHHtl.  capable  of  rendering  service  in  war.  We  have  under  construction 
authorized  77  vessels  (9  dreadnaughts,  23  destroyers,  38  submarines,  and 
xiliariest  as  compared  witb  54  vessels  (a  dreadnaughts,  14  destroyers,  23 
uirines.  3  gunboats,  and  U  auxiliaries),  which  were  under  construction  on 
h  1,  11115. 

1  the  vessels  enumerated,  those  in  active  service  and  those  in  reserve, 
supplied  with  munitions  of  war.  No  Navy  makes  public  the  quantity 
nununitlon  and  torpedoe*-,  mines,  and  other  implements  of  naval  warfare 
h  it  keeps  ready.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  within  the  last  two 
s  i he  quantity  of  all  has  been  steadily  and  greatly  increased. 

<<»w,  this  is  what  was  increased  in  1913  and  1915 : 

•r  example,  we  have  increased  the  number  of  mines,  on  hand  and  in  proc- 
•f  manufacture,  by  244  per  cent.   With  reference  to  torpedoes,  the  increase 
wo  years  has  been  90  per  cent.    By  the  enlargement  of  the  naval  powder 
ory,  we  shall  soon  be  able  almost  to  double  the  former  capacity,  and  like 
rgement  of  the  torjtetlo  works  and  the  equipment  of  a  plant  to  construct 
es  will  still  further  increase,  at  decreased  cost,  the  quantity  of  such  stock; 
the  possession  of  these  plants  in  time  of  emergency  will  enable  the  de- 
ment to  l>e  in  a  better  state  of  preparedness  as  regards  the  supply  of 
intuition  than  ever  before. 

he  iK»rsonnel  of  the  Navy  is  at  present  composed  of  4,355  line,  staff,  and 
•rant  officers  and  53.171  enlisted  men.  Increases  in  the  number  of  officers 
!o|>endent  almost  entirely  upon  the  output  of  the  Naval  Academy,  admis- 
k  to  which  is  restricted  by  statute.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  also  iss 
rated,  and  the  Navy  is  to-day  recruited  to  the  maximum  strength  allowed, 
•re  are  now  with  the  colors  5,824  more  men — an  increase  of  12  per  cent — 
u  there  were  on  March  1,  1914. 

ly  professional  training  as  a  journalist  has  always  inclined  me  to  the 
viet ion  that  any  officer,  within  the  prescribed  limit  recognized  in  the 
vy.  should  feel  tree  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  matters  in  the 
\ire:  ami  there  is  not  an  officer  who  commands  a  ship  to-day  who  could 
would  say  that  his  ship,  without  or  within,  was  not  as  good  as  it  was 
j  >ears  ago.  or  that  the  officers  who  command  it  and  the  crews  who  man 
ire  not  as  thoroughly  disciplined,  sober,  loyal,  and  efficient  as  they  were 
>  years  ago  or  as  they  ever  had  been. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  has  just  returned  from  (Juantannmo,  where  it  has  for 
ny  years  held  its  annual  winter  practices.  This  year  more  battleships  and 
•trovers  have  participated  in  the  maneuvers,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
>r  Ik- fore. 

tiwer  the  direction  of  Admiral  Fletcher,  upon  plans  evolved  at  the  Naval 
ir  College  and  approved  by  the  department,  the  fleet  has  been  busied  In 
tics  to  try  out  its  efficiency  and  readiness.  All  reports  tell  of  the  enthu- 
sim  of  officers  and  men  in  this  practice  and  the  splendid  record  made  by 

•  ships.  The  fleet  is  now  in  Tangier  Sound  and  on  the  southern  drill 
•iinds,  where  It  will  be  busy  in  target  practice  until  May,  when  it  moves 
New  York  for  a  week's  well-earned  leave.  Then  will  come  the  review  at 
w  York,  followed  by  maneuvers  in  Narragansett  Hay  region,  and  finally 
j  review  in  Hampton  Itoads  prior  to  sailing  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 

•  Pacific  en  route  to  the  ex|>osition  at  San  Francisco. 

These  spring  practices  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  valuable  maneuvers 
<1  tactics  in  October.  November,  and  December  last.  This  was  indeed  strenu- 
s  practice,  but  it  is  the  way  the  Navy  is  kept  tit  and  ready ;  and  the  new 
uiiral  in  command  of  the  fleet  and  the  department  planned  such  extensive 
"Unions  because  the  only  way  that  the  Navy  can  be  always  prepared  is  by 
uctiee.  and  practice,  and  then  more  practice.  This  simple  statement  of  the 
coitions  of  the  fleet  since  October  Is  one  of  the  best  answers  I  can  give  to 
►ur  question  as  to  the  Navy's  preparedness.  The  necessity  of  keeping  ships  in 
»'\ico  last  year  denied  Admiral  Badger  the  opportunity  for  as  long  practice 
he  had  wisely  planned,  but  the  sudden  call  for  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz 
-tnanded  and  exacted  unusual  service,  to  which  the  fleet  responded  with  an 
n<  rity  and  readiness  which  amply  justify  the  faith  of  the  country  that  there 
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exists  to-day  no  more  efficient  Institution  than  the  United  States  Nn 
critics  have  said  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  was  reduced  by  reason  c 
Vera  Cruz.  To  our  regret,  certain  maneuvers  and  target  practice  of 
necessarily  omitted.  The  emergency  experience,  however,  of  a  yea 
and  strain  was  of  far  greater  value  in  one  important  respect  thar 
plannd  routine,  because  it  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of 
In  every  department,  afloat  and  ashore,  to  meet  an  urgent  call.  Its 
was  shown  in  adjusting  Itself  to  entirely  new  and  unexpected  sit 
well  as  its  remarkable  adaptability  in  handling  every  problem  preseni 

It  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  best  school  and  preparation  for  1 
Itself,  and  it  was  almost  under  this  condition  that  our  fleet  acted  In 
almost  in  a  day  to  Mexican  waters.    The  stay  at  Vera  Cruz,  howevi 
prevent  practice,  for  the  ships  individually  or  in  divisions  during  a 
of  the  time  held  tactical  maneuvers,  torpedo-proving  practice,  and 
drills  in  preparation  for  target  practice. 

For  many  years  officers  have  written  and  talked  about  the  formal 
vanee-base  material  and  the  practice  of  exercising  landing  parties 
and  marines  in  the  use  of  this  important  adjunct  to  naval  warfare, 
appropriated  money  for  this  important  plan  of  campaign,  but  never  tint 
of  last  year  was  the  Navy  thus  exercised.    There  had  been  plenty  of  ta 
until  January  of  last  year  was  it  undertaken.    Then,  under  instruction 
department,  Admiral  Badger  carried  out  a  comprehensive  exercise  in 
professional  advantages  gained  by  officers  and  men  were  inestimah 
months  after  this  extensive  practice  had  been  given  for  the  first  tli 
Navy  the  same  fleet  and  the  same  men  were  called  upon  to  land  at  > 
and  in  the  taking  of  that  city  the  Navy  carried  out  under  fire  what 
learned  at  Culebra. 

These  details  are  given  because  every  man  know  that  the  efficier 
Navy  depends  upon  constant  practice,  but  nobody  in  the  Navy  thinks 
like  perfection  has  been  reached,  and  constant  study  and  work  an 
with  the  aim  of  continued  improvement.  If  the  fleet  was  efficient  in  a 
before  Admirals  Badger  and  Fletcher  carried  out  the  drills  thus  d 
Is  much  more  efficient  to-day,  and  it  will  be  made  more  ready  every 
that  capable  and  trained  officers  and  men  can  do  to  accomplish  this  * 
provement  is  being  done.  Only  the  uninformed  or  the  partisan  deny  t 
Improvement  of  the  past  two  years,  thanks  chiefly  to  Rear  Admiral  B: 
Admiral  Fletcher. 

But,  you  say,  how  about  equipment  and  preparation  for  military  em< 
What  has  been  done  since  Wilson's  Inauguration  to  make  the  Navy 
In  ships,  in  ammunition,  in  mines.  In  torpedoes?  These  questions  n 
utmost  Importance.   Let  mo  answer  them  briefly: 

First,  as  t<>  ships:  Dining  the  last  two  years  of  the  Taft  adminlstn 
gress  authorized  the  construction  of  two  dreadnaughts  to  cost  about  8 
each.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Wilson  administration,  upon  i 
niendation.  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  five  dreadnaugh 
about  $14,000,000  each.  Stated  in  dollars,  the  Wilson  administration,  i 
two  years,  authorized  .$70,000,000  to  be  spent  on  the  chief  nghttnjr  foi 
Navy,  as  against  $20,000,000  authorized  during  the  last  two  years  < 
stated  In  numbers,  it  authorized  five  dreadnaughts  Instead  of  two;  and 
effectiveness,  the  five  dreadnaughts  authorized  under  Wilson  will 
more  14-inch  guns  than  the  two  authorized  under  Mr.  Taft. 

Second,  as  to  submarines :  These  wonderful  agencies  of  war  have  a 
the  world  in  the  present  European  conflict.    The  Sixty-third  Congres 
with  Wilson,  adopted  my  recommendation  to  give  us  all  the  money  It 
gub  marines. 

That  was  my  recommendation.  "  to  give  us  all  the  money  you  can 
marines." 

It  ordered  the  construction  of  three  seagoing  submarines,  the  lar 
authorized  by  any  country,  and  23  submarines  of  the  same  size  and  ty 
have  done  such  fearful  execution  in  the  present  war.  These  subniat 
cost  .$10,200,000.    Now,  what  was  done  during  the  last  two  years  un< 

Twelve  submarines  to  cost  $7,958,936  were  authorized.    Some  of 
marines  are  not  as  perfect  as  they  could  be,  nor  are  the  submarines  of  : 
nation.    T'nder  this  administration,  however,  the  board  of  inspect 
adopted  stricter  tests  before  accepting  submarines  from  contractors, 
has,  as  yet,  perfected  a  satisfactory  engine  or  satisfactory  battery  fo 
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I'lxm  my  invitation,  Mr.  Kdison,  last  year,  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
down  into  a  submarine  and  closely  studied  its  every  feature.    He  thinks 
s  a  buttery  that  will  meet  the  need.   Our  tests  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
•  us  to  believe  Mr.  Kdison  has  the  right  principle.    Without  waiting  for 
"tnpletion  of  his  battery,  he  has  been  given  an  order  for  two,  one  to  be 
nt<»  an  old  submarine,  accepted  before  March  4,  1913,  whose  battery  does 
ivo  satisfaction,  and  one  for  a  new  submarine  which  I  have  ordered  built 
e  Portsmouth  tN.  H.)  Navy  Yard.    Privute  firms  building  submarines 
not  given  entire  satisfaction.    We  have  equipped  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
to  build  submarines,  and  by  competition  between  private  and  Government 
ruction  it  is  hoped  that  every  obstacle  may  be  overcome. 
Ird,  as  to  torpedoes:  A  statement  has  been  put  in  circulation  that  the 

is  not  making  adequate  provision  to  supply  Itself  with  torpedoes.  The 
answer  I  can  make  is  to  state  the  fact  that  we  either  have  on  hand  or  have 
■d  orders  for  all  the  torpedoes  the  General  Board  prescribes.  Is  this 
nistration  going  backward  in  this  respect V  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
»  public  the  number  of  torpedoes  we  have  on  hand,  but  this  much  may  be 
:  For  every  100  torpedoes  which  the  department  had  on  hand  in  March, 
,  06  more  are  completed  or  in  course  of  manufacture.  Therefore,  within  a 
months,  the  supply  of  torpedoes  will  be  almost  doubled.  Upon  my  recom- 
latioc  Congress  has  enlarged  the  torpedo  plant  at  Newport,  It.  I.,  more 

trebling  Its  capacity,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  torpedoes  has  been 
ced  from  $4,202.11  to  $3,245.72  each.  The  reduction  has  already  effected 
ving  of  $320,700. 

AS   TO   M1NE8  AND  MINING. 

uring  the  last  two  years  unprecedented  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
insion  of  our  mining  equipment.  This  was  begun  and  was  well  uuder 
before  the  last  Congress  met.  The  Navy  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  charged 
i  rhe  mining  of  our  harbors.  That  is  a  function  of  the  Army.  The  extent 
:te  mining  o{»erntions  of  the  Navy  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tleets  and  such  mining  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  high  seas.  For  the 
-ution  of  this  work  and  a  further  study  and  development  of  mines  and 
ing  the  Navy  now  has  three  ships — the  San  Francif* o  and  Baltimore,  mine 
i<  and  mine  depot  ships,  and  the  Dubuque,  mine-training  ship.  The 
oral  Board  as  early  as  1008  recognized  the  need  of  mine  depot  vessels  and 
•m mended  the  conversion  of  two  old  cruisers  for  tills  purpose, 
he  same  year  Congress  authorized  the  conversion  of  the  8 an  Francisco  and 
Hmore.  Work  was  started  on  the  San  FrancHnco  June  12,  1908,  but  was 
ounpleted  until  December  2,  1011.  Work  on  the  Baltimore  was  not  started 
1  April  5,  1013,  and  was  completed  April  1,  1015.  As  to  mine  sweepers  a 
sion  of  seagoing  tugs  and  a  division  of  torpedo  boats  have  recently  been 
ipped  with  mine-sweeping  gear,  and  the  destroyer  tender  carries  mi  ne- 
eding gear  for  a  division  of  destroyers  operating  with  the  fleet.  Addi- 
»:tl  iTejir  is  lHMiig  supplied.  At  Pensacola  during  the  winter  the  San  Fran- 
<>  and  submarine  flotilla  have  been  oi»erating  jointly  in  mining  exercises. 
k  department  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  mines  and  in  a  short  time  will 
■e  31  mines  for  every  0  it  had  two  years  ago,  increasing  our  stock  244  per 
t.  By  manufacturing  mines  at  a  Government  station  in  lieu  of  purchasing 
tu  a  saving  of  $178,750  has  been  effected. 

A3  TO  GUNS. 

'he  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  developed  a  14-inch  gun  that  will  shoot  farther, 
«»t  straighter,  and  hit  harder  than  any  gun  now  in  use  or  known  to  be 
i^wl  in  a  foreign  country.  Based  upon  former  and  current  prices  in  Con- 
ors for  guns  and  gun  forgings  we  have  saved  $280,425.33. 

AS   TO  POWDER. 

>ni  my  recommendation  Congress  increased  the  capacity  of  the  Navy 
vtk*r  factory  at  Indiauhead.  When  the  extension,  now  under  way,  is  com- 
te.  the  capacity  will  be  nearly  doubled.  The  cost  of  manufacture  has 
identally  been  reduced  2.7  cents  per  pound,  saving  already  in  the  cost  of 
•vchr  manufactured  $150,000. 
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AS  TO  RADIO. 

Radio  has  at  last  been  successfully  Installed  on  submarines,  and  i 
75  other  ships,  which  either  had  no  radio  or  whose  equipment  was 
have  been  supplied  witii  modern  equipment.  Three  entirely  new  slioi 
have  been  added  to  the  chain— Balboa  (Canal  Zone),  Great  Lakes 
Tntila,  Samoa. 

AS  TO  AIBCBAFT. 

The  European  war  lias  emphasized  the  value  of  aircraft.  The 
lagged  behind  in  this  instrument  of  war.    Last  year  I  appointed  a 
aviation.    It  recommended  the  utilization  of  the  abandoned  navy 
Pensacola  as  a  training  and  repair  station  for  aviation,  and  an  Aviath 
in  the  department.    This  has  been  done.    I'pon  my  earnest  recomi 
Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  to  begin,  upon  an  elaborate  plan, 
development  of  aviation  in  the  Navy.    It  also  approved  my  retiuo; 
aviators  an  increase  of  fR)  per  cent  and  we  are  organizing  a  class  c 
aviators.    To  make  immediately  effective  this  statute,  three  new 
planes  have  just  been  purchased,  which  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
aviation,  now  well  advanced  along  the  lines  of  a  well-considered  plan, 
this  as  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  steps  taken  by  the  Wilson  admii 

AS  TO  SAVINGS  EFFECTED. 

All  this  unprecedented  increase  in  the  Navy  has  been  secured,  too 
large  increase  in  appropriations,  how?  By  avoiding  unnecessary  exp 
ashore,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  work  ashore  while  maintaining  it 
and  reducing  appropriations  for  enlargement  of  shore  stations,  by  seci 
competition,  and  by  economy.  During  the  four  years  of  Taft,  $21.«2> 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  public  works  alone  of  shore  stario 
naval  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  present  administration,  and  tli 
together,  for  the  public  works  of  shore  stations,  a  total  of  $3,920,J 
have  greatly  reduced  expenditures  ashore  and  greatly  increased  tin 
and  the  above  figures  attest  the  change  for  the  better.  When  I  beent 
tary  ships  could  be  built  in  only  two  navy  yards.  We  have  equips 
equipping  five  additional  navy  yards  for  the  construction  of  Navy  «• 
this  is  being  done  while  at  tbe  same  there  is  a  big  decreaHe  in  appro 
ashore.  By  securing  competition  I  saved  $1,077,210  in  one  contract 
Jectiles.  Up  to  date,  by  first  rejecting  all  bids  and  demanding  more  r« 
figures,  I  have  saved  $1,110,084  in  the  purchase  of  armor  plate,  securi 
prices  than  my  predecessor  secured.  In  two  other  bureaus  alone  1 
$1,800,000  was  saved — more  than  enough  to  enable  Congress  to  renpi 
$1000[000  of  the  savings  for  aviation  and  the  balance  for  submarine? 
has  been  the  same  character  of  savings  in  other  ways— too  many 
enumerate.  So  much  for  the  material  and  prepa ration.  Of  course, 
constantly  to  increase  the  ships  and  armament,  but  the  Increase  in 
two  vears,  larger  than  in  any  previous  two  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Is  an  earnest  of  what  wilf  come  in  the  regular  and  orderly  and  i 
Increase  of  naval  equipment. 

But  of  what  worth  is  a  ship  without  well-trained  men?  What  has  tlx 
administration  done  as  to  personnel?  It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
first  time  in  years  the  enlistment  is  up  to  the  limit  prescribed  by  law  ; 
of  the  vear  we  have  had  a  waiting  list.  Since  I  became  Secretary  of  t 
we  have  increased  the  enlistment  5,824  men,  enabling  us  to  commission 
submarines,  4  battleships,  4  destroyers,  6  gunboats,  1  battleship,  6 
and  3  monitors,  increasing  the  total  number  of  commissioned  vessel 
over  the  number  commission  on  March  1,  1913.  I  regard  this  as 
achievement,  particularly  since  the  Navy  had  not  formerly  been  able  t 
enough  men  to  fill  the  quota.  It  has  been  secured,  too,  without  lettii 
the  standard  for  admission,  which  has  been  maintained,  and  even  rai* 
every  recruit  accepted  five  were  rejected  because  they  did  not  come  u] 
high  standard.  To  what  is  the  increase  of  our  enlistments  attribute 
answer  is  easv :  To  the  establishment  of  schools,  opportunity  to  see  th 
and  for  promotion  afforded  enlisted  men  hitherto  denied  them.  In  tli 
years  13  enlisted  men  have  been  appointed  as  assistant  paymasters,  o 
shinmen  at  Annapolis,  and  12  as  ensigns.  It  is  true  that  prior  to  the 
administration  it  was  possible  for  an  enlisted  man  to  be  promoted  to  t* 
but  in  the  four  years  of  the  Taft  administration  only  3  were  promote* 
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.  -  *»  *  ■?-«■  Wilson  administration  11  have  qualified.   How  does  this 
*  r».!i.'jr  of  education  and  assistance  was  put  into  operation 

-  .  ■        .miMtlous  and  aspiring  young  enlisted  man  is  given  special 
\»  •i^ir*3?'  Lt.    Tpon  my  recommendation  Congress  passed  an 

l  .         petitions  of  pay  clerk  to  these  enlisted  men  who  can 
•  **-T;«         more  places  to  enlisted  men.    It  is  true  to-day  as 

•  t         niuy  enlist  in  the  Navy  and  by  the  display  of  ability 

•  -  JttmV-  <if  ndinlm).    Not  only  has  the  enlistment  been  ln- 
«_*    •*  a       ruits.  but  Cougress  gave  us  the  best  reserve  bill  any 

»       .  .  r-.        statute  lx»oks.    While  reenlistments  have  Increased  12 

—  -    r-  !,ave  decreased  17  per  cent.    Anotber  incentive  to  enlist- 
_    -  .       -,-y  \Wiieh  leaves  an  open  door  to  young  men  to  retire  from 

"  mj  ftirtmsli  t lie  door  of  the  prison;  and  likewise  the  modern 
n>-n  who  have  violated  rules. 
<  -  .    —  ,  Ji  1  \h"z  yini  to  ask  any  well -iiiforminl  man  in  or  out 

.-  -  ••■  *  »■  .l»ilit\  and  rapacity  of  the  various  o  Hirers  whom  I 
t      -    .  .    ,  :~.r-  :m«i  to  the  heads  of  tbe  bureaus.    You  will  find  that 

-  r.  r >n nnu  In  recognized,  both  in  our  own  and  foreign 
i          *           rt  in  Ids  line. 

i  -.r  >»-:irs  there  has  heen  an  unsuccessful  insistanee  that 
■  .„  -      r>-«-»t  toi^h   th**  grades  of  admiral  and   vice  admiral.  1 
-.«!  •'-    :        < 'impress  to  rreate  these  positions.    It  authorized 
N    *    American  naval  otticers  while  abroad  will  no  longer  be 

-  ►      ..f  iii.ri.-iis  with  lnslgnifieant  navies. 

---I  ;.  ••ur  questions  at  some  length.    There  are  two  reasons  for 

•  years  have  l>een  epiH'h  making  in  the  Navy,  dls- 

-  :  .  r*>  \\  and  progressive  naval  legislation  and  more  practicul 
*-    •-  an>    previous  like  period   (thanks  chiefly  to  a  patriotic 


'-».:n    p-rs<nis,  Ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  and  for  selfish 

-  f    * Mi<»icd  themselves  with  misrepresenting  the  true  con- 
^   >  •>.  :>eret»v  causing  some  p«>d  people  to  fear  that  the  Navy 

[oi*t,  the  strong  effective  right  arm  of  the  Republic. 
.  rr-    rhe  truth  may  be  assured  that  the  Navy  of  1U15  is 
"      **.  .  \  i--*i.  ami  in  Itetter  condition  than  in  any  previous  year, 
.  ,^  r^Midni'  more  eftU  ient  with  every  passing  month.  "We 

.  -  :>*  >«•  strong  u|*»n  the  sea  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,"  de- 

-  \\  ;^.u  In  his  message  to  Congress;  aial  in  the  Interest  of  the 
i,  '-*.'.>-.  which  is  the  only  peace  worth  preparing  for,  it  is 
-  »•>-.!  that  this  strength  may  not  he  (piestioned  by  others  or 

-    -       ^  thin.    The  record  als»ve  outlined  shows  that,  what  he 
-    -  \:*vy  has  heen  fulfilled. 

JosKi'iirs  Mam r:is. 

Srrrvtary  of  thr  Nary. 

'  :^\n.  I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  we  will 
►,v..         o'clock  this  afternoon. 

r..  at  V2  oYloek  m.7  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  l\Ao 


AFTKRNOON  SESSION. 


t  ■ 


it  tee  reconvened,  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  a 
Senator  Frederick  Hale  (chairman)  presiding. 

OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY — Resumed. 

'~  lUMrf.".  Mr.  (^liairman,  when  the  recess  was  taken  at 
"      "t+  di..*  ussing  the  preparations  made  before  we  entered 

-  •riii  ulariy  in  li>15  and  1910,  in  answer  to  the  several 

-  !.»e  department  in  those  years.    I  wish  to  either  put 
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in  the  hearing  or  to  road  a  statement  made  by  Artmiral  Bens^r. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the  alumni  banquet  at  the  Nav, 
Academy,  which  gives  the  whole  work  of  Operations  and  much  .;' 
the  work  of  the  Navy  touching  Operations  irom  the  time  Admin; 
Benson  came  into  the  office  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  it  would  be  all  right  for  that  matter  to  > 
put  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record.  * 
follows:) 

Speech  of  Hear  Admiral  IJknson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the  Auvv 

Banquet  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Toast  master,  fellow  graduates,  and  guests,  In  calling  upon  me  to  an*«r 
to  the  toast,  "The  Navy,"  the  object  of  the  graduates'  association  is,  I  take  n 
to  satisfy,  perhaps,  the  expectation  of  the  service  that  I  give  an  account  of  n • 
stewardship  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

I  may  preface  my  remarks  hy  saying  that,  as  time  has  gone  on  and 
work  of  the  office  lias  developed,  more  distinctly  outlining  some  of  the  ta< 
problems  involved,  I  have  become  more  and  more  fully  convinced  that  tw 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  by  law  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ha »> 
in  the  establishment  of  this  office,  "builded  better  than  they  knew."  In  sit- 
ing on  this  subject  I  do  so  without  any  intention  of  making  odious  compari«it< 
and  without  any  desire  to  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  the  Importance  of  the 
or  to  magnify  what  has  been  already  accomplished:  and  yet,  in  order  to  u 
quite  sincere  and  candid,  I  must  say  that  upon  taking  up  this  work  a  lln> 
over  one  year  ago  I  started  practically  from  the  ground.  There  were  tt^-: 
certain  elements  of  routine  being  carried  out  which  might  in  a  way  be  calfe*4 
the  fragments  of  organization,  but  certainly  nothing  more.  There  were  no 
from  which  the  chief  of  the  office  could  obtain  information  at  short  noti-? 
Only  a  few  hours  after  assuming  office  It  was  necessary  that  a  vessel  of  a  re- 
tain class  be  sent  from  Hampton  Konds  to  New  York,  and  it  took  hours  to  find 
out  just  what  vessels  were  nvallable  in  that  vicinity,  and  particularly  wtar 
ones  were  suitable  for  the  duty  to  be  performed.  There  were  no  definite  <!au 
at  hand  relating  to  material  or  personnel.  In  order  to  find  out  about  materb; 
it  was  necessary  to  send  to  some  other  office  and  get  Information  piecemeal.  In- 
formation as  to  prsonnel  and  as  to  the  relation  between  personnel  and  materia 
could  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  several  bureaus'  files.  In  fact.  n> 
information  except  what  was  given  in  certain  regular  publications  was  ami- 
able to  show  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  So  i: 
was  necessary  literally  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  It  is  true  there  were  vm* 
efforts  at  organization  which  had  been  carried  forward  nearly  to  completion. 

A  board  for  the  organization  of  the  radio  service  had  made  Its  report  m>>' 
recommended  an  organization  for  adoption,  but  this  report  had  not  l>een  :rr<- 
proved  and  the  older  unformed  system  !n  the  radio  service  was  still  in  vo^i* 
.Messages  for  radio  transmission  were  sent  out  by  telephone  to  Arlington,  if 
received  during  ordinary  office  hours,  and  were  given  attention  by  the  Arling?iT. 
operators  at  their  convenience.  Message  received  at  night  from  Arlington  <•> 
elsewhere  had  to  await  the  opening  of  the  office  the  next  morning  before  l*>ir.: 
decoded  and  delivered. 

Such  facts  as  these  serve  to  Indicate  the  conditions  formerly  existing,  ntnl 
are  recounted  simply  that  the  service  may  know  what  has  been  done  stm>- 
the  establishment  of  this  office  and  what  is  being  done  now,  and  I  want  w 
dally  t c »  emphasize  them  In  order  that  the  service  may  have  a  true  estimate 
of  the  situation,  and  not  be  led  astray  or  unduly  influenced  by  what  st^-ths 
to  have  been  a  persistent  effort  during  the  past  year  or  so  on  the  part 
certain  persons  and  in  certain  elements  of  the  press  to  try  to  create  the  im- 
pression not  only  in  the  minds  of  tbe  public,  but  even  In  the  minds  of  imvu! 
officers  themselves,  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  department  to  iia|ir»*> 
conditions.  And  let  me  state  here  that  the  conditions  which  1  have  found  m 
exist  could  not  In  any  degree  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary.  He  l»;i\ 
at  all  times,  shown  the  most  earnest  Interest  and  the  most  cordial  sympathy 
In  all  the  various  features  recommended  for  the  development  of  this  office,  hit! 
he  has  given  particular  attention  to  every  measure  tending  to  iiicrenso  it? 
efficiency  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  In  general. 
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The  re|*»rt  of  the  board  on  the  organization  of  communications,  which  I 
\e  already  mention*  d.  has  since  been  approved  and  is  now  in  oj>eration, 
il  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  tirni  belief  that  it  is  the  most  thorough 
il  efficient  organization  of  its  kind  to  be  found  eitlier  in  the  service  or  out 
it.  The  oll'H-e  spas*  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  his  staff 
*  l>een  expanded  from  its  formerly  overcrowds!  condition  to  include  nine 
•ins.  These  rooms  have  l>een  cleaned,  renovated,  and  equipped,  and  they 
'  now  kept  in  a  condition  that  leaves  little  more  to  be  desired.  One  of  these 
►ius  has  been  fitted  up  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communication 
•viee.  A  soundproof  compartment  has  been  constructed,  in  which  the  radio 
ernt<»rs  are  on  constant  watch  day  and  night,  and  a  space  adjoining  this 
inpartinent  has  been  fitted,  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  operators.  A 
iMinissioued  officer  flay  and  night  keeps  watch  to  code  and  decode  and  to 
•eive  and  send  messages  of  every  character  without  delay. 
The  subject  of  extending  communications  throughout  the  world  has  been 
.vii  careful  attention  and,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Bullard,  the  suj>erin- 
ident  <»f  the  Naval  Radio  Service,  phenomenal  progress  has  been  made 
ivard  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  communication  within  our 
,11  country  may  be  developed  and  Improved  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
steins  in  Pan-American  countries,  expanded  throughout  t lie  Western  Con- 
tent. The  subject  of  radiotelephony  has,  through  the  cooperation  of  Capt. 
illard  and  his  men  with  the  telephone  companies,  reached  a  development 
lie  short  of  marvelous.  At  the  instance  of  the  sui>erintemlent  of  radio,  the 
nous  companies  Interested  in  this  question  agreed  to  mobilize  their  utilities 
id  hold  a  demonstration  which  would  show  to  what  extent  their  systems  of 
mmunications  could  be  used. 

Some  two  weeks  ago.  when  this  demonstration  took  place,  I  sat  in  my  office 
nl.  within  the  short  space  of  time  of  less  than  two  hours,  transacted  business 
land,  wire,  and  radio  telephone  with  the  commandant  at  the  Puget  Sound 
:ivy  Yard,  the  commanding  officer  at  Verba  Buena,  San  Francisco,  the  com- 
andunt  at  the  Mare  Island  yard,  the  naval  station  at  New  Orleans,  the  aero- 
tutie  station  at  Pensacola,  the  commandant  of  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  the 
nmnanding  officer  of  the  Xetc  Hampshire,  then  at  sea  off  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
nia.  the  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  yard,  the  president  of  the  War  Col- 
ire  at  Newport,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Boston  yard.  Communication 
a<  most  satisfactory  and  conversation  between  myself  and  the  officers  with 
h«»m  I  talked  was  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  in  my  office,  so  that  a  cora- 
ete  record  of  all  business  transacted  was  available  at  once. 
Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  duties  of 
<e  aid  for  material  were  transferred,  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy,  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  were  placed 
nmedlately  In  the  hands  of  one  of  his  assistants.  This  change  has  served  to 
rovide  positive  means  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  constantly  to  keep 
i  touch  with  the  material  condition  of  the  fleet  and  with  the  preparedness  of 
ulividual  vessels  for  active  service.  Work  of  the  material  bureaus  is  quickly 
"Tflinated  under  the  immediate  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  office  of 
pera  lions. 

A  plan  of  organization  of  the  fleet  on  a  large  scale  has  been  worked  out  and 
?  now  in  operation.  This  plan  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  an  organization 
•r  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  portion  of  it  in  any 
art  of  the  world.  The  various  elements  of  the  fleet  have  been  given  definite 
nranization  and  flag  officers  have  been  detailed  to  the  command  of  each,  so 
iiat  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  fleet  is,  for  the  first  time,  completely  and 
thoroughly  organized. 

One  of  the  llrst  steps  taken  for  the  Improvement  of  the  organization  of  the 
.oet  was  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  submarine  service,  and  to  this 
ml  an  officer  of  high  rank  has  been  detailed  to  command  the  submarine  flo- 
ili.i. 

The  subject  of  aviation  also  has  been  given  especial  attention  and  every 
/Tort  has  been  directed  toward  concentrating  the  development  of  aircraft 
oward  a  definite  service.  Aircraft  have  been  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
tther  craft,  and  the  various  bureaus  have  been  assigns]  specific  duties  bearing 
ipon  their  construction  and  development  and  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
'or  the  work  coming  within  the  cognizance  of  each. 

A  thoroughly  digested  and  well-develops  1  plan  of  mobilization  for  the  entire 
leet  in  the  event  of  war  has  been  submtttsl  to  the  department  and  approved. 
Sack  bureau  and  officer  in  the  department  has  been  assigned  its  particular 
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duties  in  connection  with  the  plan  and  reports  quarterly  to  the  <iep 
giving  in  detail  the  progress  of  each  toward  preparedness  to  accompli sli 
in  mobilization. 

The  Genera  1  Board  has  deliberated  on  the  list  of  available  merclian) 
useful  for  naval  purposes  in  case  of  war,  and  hns  determined  the  chn 
tics  required  for  the  special  assignment  of  each.    Guided  by  these 
ments,  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey  is  now  engaged  in  making  a 
inspection  of  these  merchant  vessels,  reporting  for  each  the  necessar\ 
tlons  and  equipment  to  fulfill  the  duty  to  which  they  have  been  assipme 
naval  auxiliary  service.    Each  merchant  vessel  inspected  is  assigned  t 
tain  yard,  where,  in  the  event  of  need,  it  would  be  altered  and  equir 
naval  service  and  where  it  would  be  supplied  and  repaired.    The  n« 
equipment  and  supplies  for  such  vessels  are  being  sent  as  rapidly  as 
to  the  yard  at  which  these  ships  would  be  outfitted,  so  that  in  tlie 
emergency  or  war  this  work  will  be  accomplished  in  the  least  possib 
Records  are  being  kept  at  the  department  in  such  condition  that  coraplt 
arc  immediately  available  showing  just  what  vessels  could  be  used,  what 
tlons  would  be  necessary,  and,  in  preparation  for  the  event,  all  details, 
the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  are  being  perfected  in  advance. 

In  past  years  the  organization  of  naval  districts  has  been  merely  a 
one.    The  plan  for  the  organization  of  naval  districts  has  within  tl 
been  taken  in  hand  and  has  been  worked  out  in  every  detail.  End 
district  will  be  organized  according  to  a  common  scheme,  and  tho 
plan,  together  with  a  sample  organization  for  one  district,  will  t>e  fu 
to  each  naval  district  for  filling  in  all  data  as  to  number  and  c 
vessels,  the  organization  and  duty  of  personnel,  etc.    The  question  i: 
lacalities  within  our  ports  and  along  our  shores  has  been  studied,  « 
number  of  mines  for  each  district  and  for  our  outlying  defenses  he 
determined.    Officers  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  duties  in  the 
for  war  service,  and  the  distribution  of  vessels  for  the  district  d 
has  been  made,  each  vessel  being  assigned  to  its  well-defined  function 
defense. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Naval  Mllif 
detailed  instructions  have  been  prepared  providing  that  each  step 
mobilization  shall  proceed  without  interruption  and  with  the  utmost 
tion.    In  addition,  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  peace-time  t 
of  the  Naval  Militia,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  send  I 
Naval  Militia  to  sea  this  summer  on  board  nine  of  the  older  battlesh 
attached  to  the  active  fleet.    Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a 
with  citizen  volunteers  for  training,  on  the  general  principle  of  the 
burg  encampments  conducted  by  the  Army,  and  during  four  weeks 
latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  half  of  September  these  voluntee 
cruise  at  sea  and  will  exercise  during  the  last  week  with  motor  ht 
conjunction  with  the  battleships,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  workii 
such  problems  as  would  arise  in  time  of  war. 

The  organization  of  the  ships  in  reserve  has  been  given  special  ntt 
Not  only  have  the  complements  been  Increased,  but  special  attention  ha 
paid  to  the  ratings  of  the  men  on  board,  so  that  the  important  statioi 
at  all  times  have  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  men  properly  to  hr 
the  additional  personnel  that  would  be  required  to  fill  the  comple 
The  ships  are  kept  in  material  readiness,  so  that  it  will  be  necessar 
to  fill  the  complements  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  Join  the  activ' 
A  system  of  periodical  inspection  of  every  ship  belonging  to  the  Na> 
been  established,  and  its  good  results  are  already  apparent. 

Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  joint  board  for  the  proper  < 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  automatically  comes  under  the  Navy  in  time  v 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  department,  the  General  Board  ha; 
indefatigable  in  making  out  the  plans  and  selecting  the  locations  for  adi 
bases  and  in  determining  the  location  of  submarine  bases  and  worklr 
the  detailed  plans  for  their  development. 

The  annual  period  of  overhaul  for  vessels  has  been  discontinued.  Tl 
system  under  which  for  three  months,  and  often  for  a  longer  period,  in 
fifteen  vessels  of  the  fleet  lay  at  a  navy  yard  unready  in  material  resjHvl 
demoralized  In  personnel  has  been  done  away.  These  demoralizing  In  flu 
doe  to  stagnation  at  navy  yards,  were  well  known  to  every  officer,  and  i 
be  appreciated  that  they  must  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  Nov 
was  only  natural,  under  the  old  system  of  lengthy  overhauls,  that  spare 
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•"Ulcl  be  used  up  ami  Important  work  postponed  that  could  have  and  should 
■am'  lMt»n  done  at  otiw  In  order  to  keep  the  ships  in  first-class  condition.  Such 
ndorimM  jhtumIs  of  Inactivity  at  a  repair  yard  during  which  the  unavoidahle 
i«»rder  Incident  to  the  pressure  of  large  numhers  of  workmen  on  hoard,  and 
•m«times  with  the  added  discomfort  of  climate,  could  not  help  but  have  a 
♦■ry  serious  and  detrimental  influence  upon  the  ships'  personnel,  besides  im- 
tensely  increasing  the  excuse  of  maintaining  the  fleet. 

At  tbo  present  time  practically  every  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  ready  to  perform 
ts  designed  duty  except  possibly  the  Gcort/ia,  which  is  to  have  new  boilers 
n stalled,  and  the  Coniux-tu'ttt,  which  Is  having  extended  boiler  work  done, 
ric  or  two  of  the  earlier  submarines  now  being  utilized  for  experimental  pur- 
»><es.  ami  some  of  the  later  destroyers. 

The  equipment  of  my  otlice  has  been  greatly  Improved  nnd  added  to.  Data 
»n  all  essential  subjects  have  been  collected  and  kept  near  at  hand  and  are 
■Mtistuntly  being  added  to.  Because  of  this  improvement  I  was  able  when  called 
•♦•f.»re  the  House  Naval  Committee  during  the  present  session  to  give  full  and 
\:n  t  information  of  our  own  and  the  other  principal  navies  of  the  world,  and 
*v  aide  to  show  not  only  in  figures  but  graphically  to  the  eye  the  number  and 
rype  of  slops  of  each  of  the  principal  navies  of  the  world.  Photographic 
silhouettes  of  the  ships  of  the  several  navies  were  made  and  pinned  upon 
Mi^  ts  in  groups  according  to  tyj>e.  so  that  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  strength 
<>f  the  various  fleets  could  be  obtained  at  a  glance.  The*?  sheets  will  eventually 
be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  the  otflces. 

An  annual  program  of  operations  of  the  fleet  has  been  worked  out  aud 
adopted  and  has  so  far  been  followed  without  difficulty.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  can  not  be  successfully  followed  as  a  standard  yearly  program. 
In  my  office  there  are  kept  data  and  records  from  which  at  a  moment  s  notice 
one  ean  determine  the  whereabouts  of  every  vessel  of  the  service,  and  within 
a  very  few  minutes  the  position  of  any  merchant  vessel  can  be  located.  On  the 
walls  of  the  office  general  charts  and  charts  of  places  of  special  interest  through- 
out the  world  are  kept  on  chart  rolls  in  the  most  convenient  manner  for  easy 
reference.  In  another  office  there  is  a  roll  on  which  are  maps  showing  the 
Interior  subdivisions  of  various  countries  and  giving  almost  every  kind  of 
desirable  information  connected  with  the  naval  service. 

Coo|*Tation  l>etwcen  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  with 
The  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  l>een  most  cordial  and  complete 
aid  the  practical  result  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.    One  day  in  each 
week  the  Secretary  holds  in  his  office  a  council  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  heads  of  the  various  offices,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  I'hief  of  Naval  operations.    At  these  meetings  various  questions  of  im- 
portance affecting  the  whole  service  are  considered,  the  progress  of  work  on 
ships  discussed,,  new  enterprises  gone  into,  nnd  a  decision  arrived  at  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  wise  action.    Through  these  councils  all  are 
kept  informed  of  important  work,  and  a  hearty  cooperation  followed  by  satis- 
factory execution  of  the  Secretary's  decisions  is  the  result.    In  addition  to  this 
weekly  council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  his  own  efforts,  has  organ- 
ized a  naval  advisory  council,  known  as  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  which, 
with  his  approval  ami  sympathy,  is  collecting  vast  stores  of  information  re- 
.rnnling  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  is  perfecting  a  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  these  industries  for  the  support  nnd  assistance  of  tie  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of  need. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  will  show 
that  all  is  being  done  now  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  so-called 
general  staff.  In  my  opinion,  the  organization  that  exists  in  the  department, 
and  that  is  now  in  successful  operation,  Is  accomplishing  in  a  purely  American 
and  businesslike  manner  all  that  could  |>ossibly  be  expected  from  the  creation 
<>f  a  general  staff,  and  is,  I  believe,  doing  this  In  a  much  more  satisfactory  way. 
It  Is  folly  to  talk  of  or  to  advocate  clothing  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  a  Chief  of  Naval 
operations  with  authority  Independent  of  the  head  of  the  Navy.  Such  inde- 
l^ndcnt  authority  would  lead  on  to  confusion  and  would  do  great  harm. 

The  fact  that  the  bureaus  as  now  constituted  represent  the  different  sections 
of  the  general  staff,  that  they  have  their  sj>ecial  appropriations  nnd  are  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  expenditure  of  moneys  under  their  control,  and  of  the 
proper  development  and  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment under  their  cognizance,  gives.  In  my  opinion,  to  the  organization  of  the 
Navy  lH»pflrtmcnt  a  distinctive  strength  ami  an  added  efficiency  not  possible 
under  a  so-called  general  staff  organization.    The  present  organization  should 
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be  made  stable  and  permanent,  and  if  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  tic* 
absolutely  sure,  then  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  such  legislation  should  U 
enacted,  but  in  considering  any  legislation  care  should  he  taken  that  too  grea- 
restriction  is  not  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  tin-  hea<l  of  the  Na-.j 
I  desire  to  add  that  all  the  results  I  have  related  have  been  accomplish*-! 
with  the  Secretary's  assistance.  No  new  legislation  has  been  necessary.  no<j 
all  that  has  been  required  of  me  has  been  to  present  the  need  and  de*irabiPtT 
of  changes  and  improvements  in  order  to  receive  the  Secretary's  sympathy.- 
attention.  He  does  not  blindly  yield  to  suggestions,  but  gives  them  the  ra-<+; 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration.  As  the  Secretary  has  often  relterat*-.! 
his  only  requirement  is  that  the  promised  change  shall  add  to  the  cfllcieney  .  f 
the  Navy  in  order  that  both  the  Navy's  personnel  and  material  may  l>e  mpaM- 
of  rendering  and  may  be  made  to  render  100  per  cent  efficiency.  This  policy 
of  1(H)  per  cent  efficient  service  has  been  the  basic  creed  of  the  office  of  opera- 
tions, and  when  we  shall  have  fulfilled  that  policy  every  unit  of  the  fleet  will 
all  times  be  ready  to  perform  its  functions,  whatever  the  occasion  that  uj:t 
require  its  service. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Continuing  on  this  same  line,  the  Lutitariw 
was  sunk  on  Mav  9,  1917.  Admiral  Benson  became  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  on  May  11,  1915,  and  on  May  15, 1915,  there  was  a  review 
of  the  fleet  at  New  York  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  most  notable  reviews  of  the  fleet  in  the  history  of  the  Navy. 
On  that  occasion  Admiral  Dewey,  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy  and  the 
chairman  of  the  General  Board,  was  unable  to  be  present,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  President  and  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  all 
of  the  men  in  the  fleet,  who  had  hoped  that  he  would  honor  the  <x*ca- 
sion  and  permit  them  to  honor  him ;  and  he  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  T  read  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  to  the  fleet  [reading]  : 

The  Admiral  or  the  Navy. 

Washington,  May  J.J,  VJ1H. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  trust  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  convey  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  New  York  City  my  sincere  regret  at  my  Inability  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  review  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  mr 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  they  have  shown  in  the  reception  of  thf 
ofllcers  and  men. 

On  this  occasion  I  recall  with  the  utmost  pleasure  the  magnificent  welcome  I 
received  in  their  great  city  upon  my  return  from  Manila  on  board  the  Olympic 
In  September,  lSJii).  and  it  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Interest  of  our  citizens  In  their  great  Navy  has  not  diminished  in  the  1G  year* 
that  have  elapsed  wince  that  time. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  just  cause  for  pride  in  the  fleet  now  assembled 
in  their  harbor.  Not  only  Is  it  composed  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  warship* 
that  we  have  ever  had,  but  it  is  not  excelled,  except  In  size,  by  the  fleet  of  aDj- 
nation  in  the  world.  Our  ships  and  guns  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  world:  our 
ofllcers  are  as  good  as  any  ;  and  our  enlisted  men  are  superior  in  training,  educa- 
tion, physical  development,  and  devotion  to  duty  to  those  of  any  other  navy. 
(As  president  of  the  General  Hoard  for  the  last  15  years.  I  can  say  with  absolute 
confidence  that  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  has  steadily  progressed,  ami  has  never 
been  so  high  as  it  Is  to-day.) 

However,  we  need  more  ships,  more  officers,  and  more  men,  and  should  con- 
tinue the  wise  policy  of  Increasing  the  size  of  our  Navy,  which  must  ever  remain 
our  first  and  best  line  of  defense.  This  defense  unless  adequate  is  Impotent; 
and  adequacy  Is  not  reached  until  the  Navy  is  strong  enough  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  the  navy  of  the  strongest  probable  adversary. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

Hon.  Joseph  us  D  antixb, 

Sccietary  of  the  Narg,  Wathinnton,  D.  C. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  world,  certainly  no  man  in  America,  so 
well  qualified  as  Admiral  Dewey  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  at  that  time.  He  had  been  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Board  almost  from  the  time  he  returned  to  America  after  the 
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i   \n  c  Manila,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death  there  was  no  man 
.t  «ho  was  so  keenly  alive  and  who  was  so  well  informed 
-i.  r^*. .inactivities  as  Admiral  Dewey:  and  when  he  said  "I 
t  r-  ii*Mihite  confidence  that  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  has 
t       r-srTvss^l  and  has  never  been  so  high  as  it  is  to-day"  that 
»       -un«l>  in  perfect  contradiction  and  refutation  of  any  other 
i^L- 1-  the  contrary. 

'  Via  -  "A  four  days  after  Admiral  Benson  became  Chief  of 

-  ">ntjoris  and  a  week  after  the  sinking  of  the  Luxifania,  the 

-  — t  r-wewtsl  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  New  York,  and  in  an  ad- 

•  :  i  .iiiwr  givt»n  the  officers  that  night  I  set  forth  clearly  our 

-  ir. i  u.r»*ntion  to  create  a  greater  Aavy,  saying: 

'»     *  „'-■!:  it  is  not  g«x.Hl  enough.    With  your  help,  us  long  as  I  am 
v  Navy  w*-  w  ill  all  try  to  make  it  hotter.    The  Navy  is  strong;  it 
*^'\izU.    With  the  help  of  the  whole  American  people,  with  the 
an.l  an  mltiiluistration  thoroughly  eommitte<i  to  the  policy  of 
,   . *trnng  u|>on  the  seas,"  we  will  make  It  stronger.  This 
*-t>{\  of  u  <i»ntur>-*s  labors.    We  do  not  here  exhibit  our  coin- 

*  -i  we  have  here  only  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 

— *:  -n^i^iMl  In  active  maneuvers  since  February. 
.  ■  i-  t*r-  b**£in  a  n««w  era.  supported  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  by  an 
;ri»groodve  Congress,  which  cave  evidence  of  its  faith  in  a 
.  i  r  »<:  t>  «.  passage  of  the  best  Navy  bill  in  the  history  of  your  country. 

-5T>«!  thv  largest  appropriations  ever  voted  for  new  construction. 
.-  "  --t^  an  era  of  progress  such  as  the  Navy  has  never  known 

—  tr-ynntf  will  l>e  onward  and  whose  watchword  will  be  forward- — 

•  •>  the  lifting  of  our  Navy  out  of  politics  and  by  the  subordina- 
^    :       admit  or  ashore  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  in  order  that  by 

-  r^zz-.u  «e  may  be  able  to  demand  the  right  to  live  at  peace  with  all 

hr.m  VM't.  a  month  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  I 
>:      General  Board  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  what  the 
r:<  \*  in  the  future  in  order  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with 

•  rtf.  »ent  and  most  practically  serviceable  and  to  submit  "  a 
n=  ■   •    •    formulated  in  the  most  definite  terms    *    *  • 
■'->:  f-r  a  consistent  and  progressive  development  of  this  great 

-  *  inn  of  the  Nation." 

•  -*>»  the  General  Board  reported  as  follows: 

with  the  oral  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  express  its 
'        i-.irlloM  practicable  date  as  to  a  policy  which  should  govern  the 
*-"a»v--!  :!jc  Navy  and  a  building  program,  the  General  Board  reports  as 

m:  •  t  that  report. 

*  •»>'rt  referred  to,  pages  73  to  78,  inclusive,  of  the  Annual 
"*  f  tiie  Navv  Department  for  the  fiscal  vear  1915,  submitted 
^Mirv  I>aniels,  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  fol- 

I  Appendix  A.l 
REPORT  OF  THK  OKA-KRAI.  BOARD. 

DKFAJITMKNT  OF  TIIK  N.WY,  OkNKKAL  BoARU. 

\Va»kinut(m,  Sorvmhvr  V,  Wl  ">. 

*  *.rr  ..f  the  Navy. 

*'   >**»  r*  in  a^oilan^  with  article  107H.  paragraph  3. 

-  *  with  Navy  Regulations,  article  107 It,  parugraph  3.  the  General 
*.  --  *•  tU»  following  report.    It  does  not  include  in  this  report  a  build- 

-=*.r  'or  the  a«*cal  year  of  1917  for  reason*  that  appear  In  succeeding 
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2*  In  July  last  the  General  Board  was  called  upon  to  express  ii*  opii.. . 
to  the  department  "as  to  what  the  Navy  must  he  in  the  future  in  «t.i*t 
stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  efficient  and  most  practically  servbvahi*- 
and  to  submit  "a  program    •    *    *    formulated  in  the  most  definite  n-™  - 
•    *    *    planned  for  a  consistent  and  progressive  development  of  this  srv.  ■ 
defensive  arm  of  the  Nation." 

3.  Accordingly,  under  date  of  July  HO  (G.  11..  No.  420-2).  the  General  H<mj: 
report ci I  as  follows: 

"  In  compliance  with  the  oral  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  e.vpr 
its  opinion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  us  to  a  policy  which  should  g».\»  . 
the  development  of  the  Navy  and  a  building  program,  the  General  Board  re- 
ports as  follows : 

"  POLICY. 

"The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  he  equal  to  tJie  n>~- 
powerful  maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the  world.    It  should  be  gradual 
increased  to  this  point  by  such  a  rate  of  development  year  by  year,  as  m:i> 
permitted  by  the  facilities  of  the  country,  but  the  limit  above  defined  shon 
be  attained  not  later  than  1925." 

At  the  same  time  the  General  Board  submitted  a  building  program  for  :L- 
fiscal  year  1017  only,  which  in  Its  opinion  would  be  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  if  continued  In  subsequent  years  on  a  similar  scale. 

4.  In  a  letter  dated  October  7,  1015.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  iL-- 
General  Board  to  prepare  "a  building  program  for  the  Navy  that  will  confirm-- 
over  a  period  of  live  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $100.000.Ouo  ea<f 
year  for  live  years,  on  new  construction  only."    This  the  General  Board  «i :-!. 
tinder  date  of  October  12.  1015  (G.  B..  42<>-2).  with  special  consideration  jis 
the  first  year's  schedule. 

5.  The  General  Board  is  convinced  of  the  great  advantages,  both  military 
and  economic,  which  will  follow  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  general  princq  - 
of  a  building  program  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is  the  first  tlr:.<- 
that  any  administration  has  decided  to  present  to  Congress  a  coiitinuk. 
shipbuilding  program.  On  one  hand  a  continuing  progrum  enables  the  N:r^ 
Department  to  plan  with  greater  foresight  than  is  possible  with  an  annual 
noncontinuing  program.    The  military  end  to  be  reached  at  the  close  of 

a  period  is  thus  made  clearly  evident  by  the  Navy  Department  to  Congress  uu\ 
to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  a  degree  of  financial  security  is  offen-1 
the  industries  of  the  country  by  the  fore-knowledge  which  they  thus  obtain  a< 
to  probable  naval  expenditures.  This  will  encourage  them  to  invest  mom*\  in 
enlarging  their  plants  for  naval  shipbuilding  and  all  its  allied  Industrie*.. 
At  the  same  time  the  strong  probability  of  continued  work  throughout  rh« 
period  of  the  program  will  tend  to  reduce  contract  prices. 

fi.  The  General  Board  believes  that  the  <*ourse  of  the  present  war  in  Kurt-|-» 
affords  convincing  reasons  for  modifying  the  opinion  which  it  has  express' 
for  the  past  11  years  as  to  the  proper  size  of  the  Navy.  A  navy  In  firm  contrnl 
of  the  seas  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  is  the  prime  essential  to  the  deffu-« 
i If  a  country  situated  as  is  the  United  States,  bordering  upon  two  great  ocean*. 
A  Navy  strong  enough  only  to  defend  our  coast  from  actual  invasion  will  n.t 
suffice.  Defense  from  invasion  is  not  the  only  function  of  the  Navy.  It  iuu>t 
protect  our  sea-borne  commerce  and  drive  that  of  the  enemy  from  the  mm. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  all  these  objects  is  to  find  and  defeat  the  h.»stil- 
fleet  or  any  of  its  detachments  at  a  distance  from  our  coast  sufficiently  great 
to  prevent  interruption  <rT  our  normal  course  of  national  life.  The  curn'.'t 
war  has  shown  that  a  Navy  of  the  size  recommended  by  this  board  in  previous 
years  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  adequate  to  the  defensive  needs  of  th»> 
United  States.  Our  present  Navy  is  not  sufficient  to  give  due  weight  to  th<- 
diplomatic  remonstrances  of  the  Uuited  States  in  peace  nor  to  enforce  it* 
policies  in  war. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CURRENT  WAR. 

7.  Considering  a  building  program  for  the  Navy  Department  the  General 
Board  has  noted  the  progress  of  the  war  abroad  In  order  to  profit  by  IN  hy- 
sons in  making  recommendations  to  the  department  as  to  the  type  and  relative 
numbers  of  ships  to  be  laid  down. 
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'  r't  i»f  ih«*  naval  forces  of  the  entente  allies  has  been  so  great 
»  t*«T.t  htiouh  challenge.    By  this  great  superiority  they  have 
<.r  votive  of  all  naval  effort:  namely,  the  control  and  utiliza- 
tion on  behalf  of  their  own  trade  and  commerce  and 

•  ra'.  -ri.  denying  such  utilization  to  their  enemies. 

♦  ■.  -l«i*riiy   of  the  opi>osing  naval  forces,  the  main  naval 
»  l*nw«M  has  not  yet  undertaken  the  task  of  meeting 

>  -  t.'I  tin-  naval  events  of  the  war  have  been  confined  to  a 

-  • incidents.    In  the  first  series  fall  the  world-wide  nt- 

-  ■  :.'-.;-T» of  the  entente  allies  by  a  small  number  of  hostile 
liiially  Xhh'U  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  seas  by  system- 

■ 

1  falls  the  work  of  the  submarines.    The  deeds  of  the 

^>>  wiKH'tacutar  that  in  default  of  engagements  between 
■  -  •    -i-.-'  w*-r^bt  has  been  attached  to  them.    It  is  desirable  to 
— -  ■  ..ite  of  their  imi>ortance.  which,  although  undeniable,  Is 
»4»iit-v«*«.    The  N«»rth  Seas,  across  which  the  combatants 

*  ti**i  **f  yrertt  extent,  and  Its  comparatively  limited  area 

-  .  *  1  *  •>  larue  f«»r  the  siibmnrlne  to  maneuver  in  any  part  of  it. 
•ti  the  iH'ginniug  of  the  war,  in  the  North  Sea  and  else- 

^  ■  Britain,  ami  laler  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  conditions 
*  ::^intllar.  the  (ierman  submarines  obtained  some  striking 

i.:.  • Allies  before  the  latter,  who  held  the  general  control 
r>  —  wi  th«>  pr<'jM>r  method  of  guarding  against  attack  by  their 

**»-.-r.t     iu.(h  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Mediterranean  the  sub- 
m*  t«-    .  er«i  up|«*nrnnce  scored  heavily.    Its  high  score  was  obtained 
^  •    '         rwr  due  to  inherent  combatant  superiority. 
-  '  "    ->«*  *:  s  cif  war  the  submarine  form  of  attack  drew  renewed  at- 
rv*»iMii  nsminst  hostile  commerce.    American  public  attention 
•»*■  •  -      *;tr»!  tliis  side  of  the  war  owing  to  the  humanitarian  inter- 
i.j  To  the-  diplomatic  questions  which  were  raise<l  thereby.  To 
^     "  —  ;  i 'pinion,  it  seemed  that  submarines  were  accomplishing 

-  l**«*nuse  little  else  of  importance  occurred  in  the  mnri- 
Pf-         .•  i  public  attention.    Yet  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Allies 

»   ?  incisure  how  to  protect  their  commerce,  as  they  learned 
-••    •  • v  «.u*|y  n»  protect  their  navies  from  the  submarine  menace, 
•  »:•  (.  ,%  t.  >1?bninrine  is  not  an  instrument  fitted  to  dominate  naval 

•  fnnii  Ilrltish  returns  that  the  first  H  months  of  this 
F^"  -  •  airnhiM  Jtritish  commerce  resulted  in  the  loss  of  1S.H  mer- 
P**       »     *  17.%  trawlers.    The  total  llritish  merchant  totimige  lost  was 

•  *\  -» of  otic-half  a  million:  the  total  loss  under  all  Unas  was 
•  In  the  same  time  the  total  arrivals  and  departures  in 

v,  ,  ...  .  .  ^t;z^]  fri„„  to  1,400  per  week,  or  nearly  riO.tlOO  in  all. 

•  „  .^.Tit itiiilnir  under  a  loss  in  no  way  vital.    The  submarine 

•  Auxiliary,  who**  Importance  will  no  doubt  increase,  but  at 

-  t>\ irl*«iifv>  that  it  will  become  supreme. 

'  .        ^  ,.f  -tiips.  the  conclusion  to  ho  drawn  so  far  from  the  history 

-  -    %  -      ih;it  tlie  battleship  Is  still  the  principal  reliance  of  navies, 

*  «    -  pa*t 

XKKH  OK  FAST  SHU'S. 

•  Static  Navy  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  111  balanced  as  to 

•  -   ■<  represented  in  It.  as  battleship*  i.e-d  jmi\ t linne*  of 
■     d»nt:.nt  and  administrative,  for  their  support  in  battle  :ind 

-  tiM'iariw  have  not  been  authorized  In  pro|M«r  proportion. 

*   ..       \ ti-nxive  coft^t  lines  tla-  I'nited  Stati*s  offers  trreat  opp«»r- 
.•♦»m>   to  desj-end  by  surprise  upon  its  shores.    To  meet  such 
.  .  ..r  the  country  is  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  localized 

•  **  '-•renditions,  mines,  and  submarines.    Thesi»  are  essential,  but 

•        «  r  :e-cf ituplixh  an<l  defeat  him  before  he  rc.-iches  the  nei^hbor- 
■>**     y<*r  this  purft^ise  the  c<umtry  must  rely  upon  the  seagoing 

>  t  the  attack  of  the  enemy  our  main  fiirltt inar  force  must  be 
w*raT*»'jl»-  center.  n»ady  P.  move  and  defeat  the  hostile  main 

'*•■       -  *  .-ntere<l  an  nrea  where  Its  presence  is  s4»riously  dangerous 
*  jr«t*Ti*»«fs.    When  concentrated,  the  main  thvt  can  exjM'ct  to 
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move  in  time  to  forestall  the  enemy's  intentions  only  if  it  has  nn 
inform;) tion  service  to  provide  early  ami  continuous  intelligence  of  tit' 
movements.  An  efficient  scouting  force  composed  of  battle  cruisers  :n 
must  he  thrown  far  beyond  the  main  body  to  assure  this  IndispensnK 
of  Information,  which  '-an  not  otherwise  be  secured.  In  default  of  in  I 
the  main  fleet  can  only  act  blindly. 

THK  USE  TO  HE  M  ADE  OF  SCOUTS. 

1G.  In  the  general  development  of  our  naval  strength,  the  time  has  i 
to  provide  for  battle  cruisers  and  stouts.  The  main  duty  of  both  tyi»t*s 
information.  For  this  purpose  numbers  are  necessary,  and  to  provj 
numbers  without  undue  cost  we  have  recourse  to  the  scout  type,  win 
size  is  as  small  as  will  afford  adequate  speed  and  radius  for  the>  »<*« 
ment  of  the  work.  A  scout  in  the  pursuance  of  her  duties  should  rati 
than  seek  buttle.  Yet  she  must  seek  and  maintain  contact  with  the  t»n* 
therefore,  can  not  dispense  with  a  small  armament  for  her  protect  i 
unavoidably  forced  into  an  engagement  by  ships  which  she  can  nut  «»v* 

THE  VSK  TO  HE  MADE  OF  BATTLE  CRUISERS. 

17.  The  battle  cruiser,  also  chiefly  meant  to  secure  Information,  nevt 
has  a  somewhat  different  role  from  that  of  the  scout.  In  addition  to  hi; 
and  endurance  the  battle  cruiser  has  high  offensive  powers,  so  that  if  n 
she'  may  fight  for  information  and  break  through  a  battle  screen.  Aim 
portant  duty  of  the  battle  cruiser  Is  to  support  the  protective  screen  o 
craft  about  her  own  fleet,  which  is  formed  to  detect  the  approach  of  th. 
and  guard  the  main  body  from  surprise. 

18.  The  battle  cruiser  can  do  all  that  the  scout  can  do  and  more, 
greater  powers  entail  greater  cost.    If  the  financial  question  were  not  I 
all  ships  built  to  seek  information  would  be  of  the  battle-cruiser  type. 

19.  By  her  size,  speed,  and  armament,  the  battle  cruiser  is  well  able 
form  other  combatant  services  than  her  primary  one  of  offering  necur 
information  to  the  main  body  of  battleships.  She  may  be  used  to 
national  sea  routes,  both  military  and  commercial,  and  attack  those 
enemy.  As  high  speed  Is  particularly  important  in  torpedo  warfare,  s 
aid  the  battleships  in  a  general  action  by  taking  up  a  favorable  torpedo  ] 
where  her  own  heavy  guns  will  also  be  effective. 

20.  Precedent  to  a  general  naval  action  we  may  normally  expect  the 
be  swept  by  the  lighter  and  faster  craft  of  both  belligerents  seeking  to 
hostile  trade,  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  and  to  draw  hi 
eccentric  and  unwise  movements.  Such  has  been  the  principal  employ r 
battle  cruisers  In  the  present  war.  They  have  been  In  contact  with  the 
and  their  performances  have  attracted  much  public  attention,  but  as  ; 
main  forces  of  battleships  have  not  been  engaged  and  the  control  of  i 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  having  the  superior  battle  fleet. 

21.  As  in  the  case  of  submarines,  so  in  the  case  of  battle  cruisers,  the  I 
lar  course  of  the  present  wnr  does  not  justify  the  prevalent  exaggerate 
of  their  importance. 

NEED  OF  FLEET  AUXILIARIES. 

22.  The  General  Hoard  has  little  to  add  to  its  report  of  last  year  com 
other  types  of  ships  recommended.  The  General  Board  has  thought  ne< 
to  recommend  a  reasonable  Increase  of  fleet  auxiliaries  which  are  neces* 
the  movements  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet. 

PERSONNEL. 

2tt.  The  General  Board  recommends  that  legislation  be  sought  for  tht 
year  11)17  which  will  authorize  an  active  personnel,  officers  and  enlisted 
capable  of— 

(a)  Keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleships  under  15  years  of  agt 
date  of  authorization,  all  destroyers  and  submarines  under  12  years  froi 
of  authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers,  all  gunboats,  and  all  necessary  auxi 
that  go  with  the  active  fleet. 

(ft)  Providing  partial  complements  for  all  other  ships  in  the  Navy  that 
be  placed  in  active  use  in  time  of  wnr. 

(c)  Providing  the  necessary  personnel  for  training  and  for  shore  station 
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i  *  '  r^-ws  mentioned  under  (h)  should  be  50  per  cent  of  the  full 
fc.  -.#:*  •  -  tnrrle<»lii|>s.  cruisers.  destroyers,  nnd  submarines.  They  Hhould 
y  -  -r»W  that  they  may  be  kept  thoroughly  trained  and  the  ships 

*  i.<?.  it-tn  units  of  the  fleet,  ready  for  Immediate  service  In  case  of 
»»-'.-•  **2»p!v  tilling  the  complements.    For  other  ships  the  partial  crews 

-  *  .••;mTf  fur  their  upkeep. 
•  ><  provide  sufficient  personnel  for  war.    With  full  war  cora- 

y.      -  t    «hi|M  of  tlie  Navy  ready  for  service  In  1917  and  a  minimum 
it  shore  stations  74.700  men  will  be  needed.    In  addition,  upon 

*  "T^«  •?  «ar  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  must  be  greatly  expanded  to 
r  -  ''  j'Lition,  roast  defense  districts,  patrol  draft,  and  other  auxiliary 
fc-  '  r.*-*  *>rt.  as  well  as  for  a  reserve  of  men  under  training  to  replace 
*-  *  TV  r.-a«t  <7uard.  Naval  Militia,  and  Naval  Reserve  will  be  far 

r..  n»rt  th*^e  demands.  The  Navy  Is  the  first  line  of  defense  of 

*  V>*  r***i"*»  requirements  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  General  Board 
*~«  *  ia>quate  any  smaller  force  than  07,000  men  In  the  regular  Navy. 


-      Hariri  <%»n>*  »hould  also  be  Increased.    There  are  now  new  de- 
>«.  aaaj  points  to  provide  guards  at  magazines,  powder  factories, 

*  =»«-nnt  property.    To  meet  them  It  has  been  necessary  to  inter- 

with  the  maintenance  of  detachments  of  proper  strength  on 

*  tM  with  the  continuance  of  the  training  of  the  advance-base  force. 
*-       rrjtwl*  would  be  accentuated  If  the  United  States  were  itself  at 

*  V  Sir?  l*ti«rtnient  has  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
v  -^r  *t»  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  should  be  20  per  cent  of  that 

«^efieral  Board  recommends  that  the  authorized  strength  of 
>  -  «*:  t»t.  f*i  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  be  13,400  men. 


'  !•  ;<*«**-nt  tlroe  the  expansion  of  the  Navy  calls  for  an  Increase  In 
■a*-  .?  ■  .fibers  and  revision  of  their  distribution  In  the  various  grades. 
-»-«L!»»f)<tlnff  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Navy  the 
~~  1- «*'        had  In  view — 

n*nip]ements  for  all  ships  included  under  paragraph  23. 
<  ~  *t.'  tiamlx»r  to  fill  the  necessary  stations  on  shore. 
-t?4.«n  'lu*  the  c;eneml  Board  finds  that  the  total  number  of  cotn- 
-  »fRi"«-T>.  exclusive  of  the  flag  officers,  should  number  2.700  for 

>  K«17.    The  General  Bourd  recommends  that  Congress  l>e  re- 

iV!**riie  this  number,  to  be  reached  through  the  Naval  Academy, 


the  numbers  In  the  grade  should  correspond  with  the 
»-.-.t<s  to  l»e  filled  whose  responsibilities  are  In  accordance  with 
♦n  ri  inalterable  Increase  Is  needed  in  the  number  of  lieutenants 
'i.tximsnders;  less  proportional  Increase  is  needed  In  the  higher 
i-  *V  Navy  Increases  the  duties  appropriate  to  each  grade  will 
**    >--*:•  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  strength  of  the  Navy. 

ranks  of  the  Navy  are  established  to  correspond  broadly  to 
»  .  f  duty  whose  Importance  and  res|>onslblllties  vary.  Increased 

-»  ^  ar»*  assigned  to  increased  rank.  At  present  the  numbers  In  all 
- .  ^  tboM>  of  ensign  and  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  are  fixed  by 

•*  increase  In  numbers  In  the  body  of  officers  is  entirely  In 

~-  IWmrd  Invites  particular  attention  to  the  serious  congestion 

•  r \*  '  ii^uienaiit  < Junior  grade),  which  demands  a  remedy  at  the 
-        .  -  »,it*  moment.    The  present  condition  is  a  serious  detriment 
.,f  rh»*  ««erv|ce.  and  it  is  rapidly  growing  worse, 
^nl  Ifc*ird  limits  the  part  of  its  report  reganllng  the  numbers 
t*  t**m—*t  recommendation  that  those  numbers  be  established  by 
•  ,^r»*-i,t.izc  of  the  entire  number  of  officers.    At  the  present  time 
-  .»-»  :t  %trencth  established  by  fixed  numbers  (except  as  noted  In  the 
iful  lU-iiteiiant  Junior*  grade)  without  referent  to  the  total 
ThU  method  has  no  flexibility  ;  In  order  to  keep  the  numbers 
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in  grades  properly  pro|>ortioned  to  the  needs  of  the  service  it  is  necessary  t 
them  periodically.    This  readjustment,  while  it  is  made  from  time  to  1 
Congress,  has  not  been  done  frequently  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
The  establishment  of  tixed  percentages  in  grades  would  automatically  pro^ 
readjustment,  while  at  the  same  time  Congress  would  keep  the  whole 
under  its  control,  by  establishing  the  total  number  of  officers  instead 
numbers  in  each  of  the  several  grades. 

33.  The  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  line  and  staff,  should  number 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  of  that  corps.  They  s!i«> 
recruited  from  the  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

34.  The  numbers  of  officers  of  the  Medical  and  Pay  Corps  shoul<l 
creased  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  service,  as  stn 
paragraph  28;  those  of  the  other  staff  corps  should  be  increased  in 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  their  special  duties.    Entries  to  the  Pay 
should  be  from  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

35.  The  laws  of  promotion  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  that 
of  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  line  and  those  of  corresponding  rank 
Marine  Corps,  i'ay  Corps,  ami  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  shall  have  promo 
the  next  higher  grade  after  the  same  length  of  service  in  the  lower 
and  the  General  Hoard  so  recommends. 

36.  In  concluding  its  remarks  upon  the  personnel,  the  (Jeneral  Bon 
vites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of  the  feature  of  the  law  <■ 
providing  for  the  forces  retirement  of  line  officers  operates  to  cause  si 
tion  in  promotion.  It  recommends  that  the  department  seek  from  <~%i 
remedial  measures  to  insure  a  proper  flow  of  promotion  in  liue,  stnf 
Marine  Cor[>s,  as  otherwise  the  service  Will  suffer  grave  loss  of  efficieri 

George  I>ki 

Secretary  Daniels.  Later,  on  October  7,  1915,  I  directed  the 
eral  Board  to  prepare  a  nve-year  program,  calling  for  the 
ships  that  would  strengthen  our  Navy  and  would,  as  rapidly  at 
sible,  make  it  incomparably  the  most  adequate  Navy  in  the  v 

On  October  12  I  received  the  General  Board's  report  with 
recommendations. 

On  October  15  the  General  Board  presented  estimates  to 
gre.ss  through  the  Treasury  Department,  as  required  by  law 
the  largest  building  program  ever  proposed  in  the  history  o 
Nation,  and  the  greatest  ever  proposed  or  enacted  in  any  one  s 
bill  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  In  my  annual  report,  dated 
cember  1,  1915,  1  presented  to  the  President — which  he  transm 
to  Congress — recommendations  for  this  five-year  program,  v 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  three  years,  to  make  the  American  ] 
readv  for  any  eventuality. 

(Tfhe  document  referred  to  presented  by  Secretary  Daniels  is 
printed  in  the  record  in  full  as  follows:) 

annual  report  of  thk  skcretary  of  the  navy. 

Navy  Department, 
December  J,  Ji 

Fice-jtcar  liuihiiny  program. — In  presenting  this  report  I  feel  it  my  chi 
urge  a  hove  everything  else  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  hy  Congress  of  ji 
tinulng  program  of  construction.  After  much  reflection,  conference  with 
exerts  in  the  Navy  and  patriotic  men  in  the  civil  walks  of  life,  such  a  pro 
has  heen  evolved  and  Is  snhmitted  herewith.  For  the  first  time  in  the  r 
of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  plan  is  suhmltted  which  covers  not  only  the  r 
sities  of  the  immediate  future,  hut  has  heen  extended  to  cover  a  period  o 
years.  Planning  to-day  what  we  will  begin  to-morrow  in  order  to  have  It 
pleted  in  the  future  is  the  essence  of  all  true  preparedness.  It  is  believed 
steady  and  constructive  building  plans  that  look  ahead  nnd  permit  each  \ 
construction  to  tit  into  the  general  plan  for  our  Navy  as  the  piece  of  mosal 
into  the  whole  design,  nnd  whirt)  includes  all  we  have  learned  from  the  stn 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  our  own  needs  acquired  in  war  game* 
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♦  w  .>ir+—i  way  t<»  raise  the  standard  of  naval  efficiency.  Nothing 
f    .  -        ;  't.*»  «'\;«f  iditurc  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  haste  of  threat- 

-    '     ->»  i«intr  of  a<  tual  war.    I,ess  is  to  In*  gained  for  the  proper 
^     •    * »H*  \si\y  by  sudden  fluctuations  and  unexpected  changes  in 
^      »     *   .*»!  hr*«n  taken  a  few  months  ngo  as  to  the  types  of  ships  to  l*e 

*  *  •-.  ♦  'iiaj«irity  of  the  |»eople  would  would  doubtless  have  voted 

►  -  "      .  «:  >*f  submarines  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  leave  little  money 

►  »       -z    rxxx.    Ke«-ently  In  navy  circles  the  i>endtilum  may  l*»  said 

►  .  i  ...  :>  fr«iu  an  overhirge  undersea  program  with  emphasis  again 
^  -   *'»  .ott au^ht.    In  addition,  the  need  for  battle  cruisers  seems 

-   7>  *      | mi] try.  approved  hy  the  ablest  e\*|>erts  and  enforce*!  by  the 

*  :o  n^  rli**  ocean.  Is  toward  a  well-proj>ortioned  Navy,  the 
t    -  .  -r  :****t  ..f  rhe  types  which  our  tleet  would  have  to  meet  and  over- 

r  «rratii.  looking  ahead  as  well  as  profiting  from  exj>erienee, 

t  z  ■*  i»  «  s,'Tt*»r  pn»|»ortioned  Navy  than  under  the  present  and  jwist 

fc  i-             Th*»  single-year  method  denied  the  country  the  obvious 

r  _»  »t  t  t  w»-i  I -digested  continuous  program  would  insure.  It  is  more 

•  l*?  «rb«»ut  rvft»rence  to  future  years  than  If  a  plan  is  mapped 
f  ;><■-:  *"r  a  period  long  enough  to  secure  the  benefit  that  should 
-  rjnr  ."♦nmiclx.     Kxi»erieiu'e  has  taught  us  that  in  any  year 

^  '  »:.«  r\j*»  run  l*»  built  at  less  cost  per  ship  than  if  the  contract 
i  ^*  •  -  $  in  a  given  year.  Wise  exj>erlen<v  of  public  funds,  there- 

»-  t*  .a  rea^l  efficiency,  will  !>e  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 


•  a*  to  present  a  plan  for  a  10-year  period.  !>ut  the  argument 
-*t  .  za:  u\***ti  a  program  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years  seemed 
'  -   :  this  d:iy  of  Invention  ami  development  it  would  hardly  lie 

-  ->r  -v-rrain  types  of  ships  for  a  long  term  of  years.    We  know 

-  ^«rr^  have  built  and  are  building,  am!  we  know  the  need* 
"■-•a::  [•ra«ti<>»  and  maneuver*  of  the  |mst  12  months  by  our  own. 

.  •  j*.*:?        Therefore  the  l>est  expert  judgment  approves  the  number 

-  '  »  :*»  wlik-ti  are  recommended.    If  there  are  those  who  believe 
five  years  changes  in  types  of  shii>s  or  in  equipment  or 

*  -      market!  as  to  make  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommenda- 
v-r.rflt  of  new  discoveries,  the  complete  answer  is  this:  Con- 

»--:  ■    -ujke  appropriations  only  for  a  year  at  a  time,  tu  accordance 
Am  "u^-wding  Congress  will  make  audi  alterations  as  experl- 
-<*  .i—iruble.  without  a  mlueflon  of  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
nj»»n    the  plan  proposed.    When  a  continuous  policy  win* 
*  r  :  ■  i  ".  j»r**«i»nte<l  to  the  national  assembly  of  one  of  the  leading 

•  v*iir««  niro  it  was  objectetl  that  by  a<veptlng  it  the  legislative 
■    -  depriving  It^lf  of  a  <-onsiderable  iK>rtion  of  that  power  of 
»'  *.    t,u-x\K  utes  the  only  effe<-tlve  bulwark  of  Its  rights.  The 

jitiiit**  one  jot  fir  title  of  Its  rights,  am!  that  body  two 
Tht-   re^^mimendation  of  the  naval  administration,  again 

•  nddiritf  submarines  and  other  units  which  naval  ex|>erta 
~~-ar\  rti   a  well-proportioned  navy.    The  strength  of  the  con- 
r*     ;.niMis#-i!  for  our  nmntry  would  de|KMid  U|K>n  Its  develop- 

:        !i»  tti  prove  Its  value. 

*  T.-v  thai  «jne  session  of  i'ongnvss  or  one  Congress  should  not 

*u.  ,i****»r.  it  Is  only  necea-ury  to  ]M»tnt  out  that  every  Con* 
^rjm  tf»  last  more  than  a  single  Congress.    When  the  Slxty- 
••.i'-ii  %<»ted  more  money  to  naval  increase  than  any  of  itn 
'  *•      •:  "rt7:«^l    the  const rm-t ion  of  o  dreadnaugbts,  l'J  destroyers, 
1..  u>  larger  than  any  nation  had  constructed— it  made 
•«    M>   for  alMiut  oue-thfnl  of  the  amount  It  will  <*ost  to  build 
r    -7*+\     The  Sixty-fourth  Congn^s  will  make  appropriations  to 

*  *  ^.:.»tru«  t b»u.  Such  binding  of  one  Congress  by  another  (if  it 
<-     Vti»::>   U  ne^i'SHary  iti  the  building  of  niiMlern  wtirshlps.  for 

•  1 1,.!  «f»stly  that  It  requires  34  mouths  ti>  build  a  $ir»,tKMM«H> 
y-  'mn  y<-ar*  to  build  destroyers  and  submarines.    This  seems 

-iTid  it  i-  too  long;  but  formerly  It  t«M»k  41  months  to  build 
-r'^/jip     Kvery  effort  Is  laMng  ma«le  to  redu<"e  the  time  ne<es- 
a  uu\n\  era  ft,  and  the  time  has  lieen  re<lmed  uis»n  some 
ttill  \h-  cotitinued  wherever  feasible,  always  remember- 

Is  never  conducive  to  the  best  am!  moat  thor-  — 
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ough  workmanship.  Bids  opened  November  17,  however,  do  not  give  b>> 
for  the  reduction  desired. 

In  1903  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  in  its  confidential  report  u»  : » 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recommended  a  continuous  building  program,  but 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  urged  its  adoption.    Indeed,  up  to  December,  l:*::. 
when  I  printed  the  full  report  of  the  General  Board  as  an  appendix  t<»  i& 
Secretary's  report,  neither  the  Members  of  Congress  nor  the  public  had  a*, 
cess  to  the  recommendations  of  that  board  of  naval  statesmen.     Their  -v. 
port  was  a  sealed  book.    Secretaries  had,  indeed,  in  the  executive  9^9^ 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  given  some  of  the  figures  as  to  the  numU 
and  types  of  ships  appro  veil  by  the  General  Board,  but  such  information  wj. 
deemed  confidential.    It  appealed  to  me  as  a  sound  proposition  to  give  t> 
widest  publicity  to  the  formal  report  of  this  board,  so  that  the  country  iai£; 
have  the  opinion  of  naval  experts,  as  well  as  the  recommendation*  of  ri. 
Secretary  and  the  administration.    To  be  sure,  if  the  official  estimates  raaiV 
to  Congress  did  not  harmonize  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Geneix 
Board,  the  difference  opened  the  way  for  a  dlscussiou  as  to  which  policy  wi. 
the  wiser.    But  discussion  makes  for  knowledge  and  wise  decision.    The  i>r, 
eral  Board  is  influenced  by  Its  professional  views,  while  an  administrate 
takes  into  consideration  the  whole  national  policy,  and  does  not  overlook  ts 
question  of  national  revenues.    The  two  reports  of  the  General  Board  wtu  v 
found  In  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  B. 

It  was  in  1903  that  the  General  Board  formulated  a  policy  "  having  In  m 
an  estimate  and  forecast  of  the  future  as  to  what  would  be  the  developm* 
of  foreign  countries  with  which  conflict  might  be  probable  and  what  our  w 
development  should  be  to  insure  peace."  At  that  time  the  General  Roar1 
recommended  "the  adoption  of  a  continuous  naval  policy  to  be  pursued  by  re- 
gress In  making  appropriations  whereby  the  strength  of  the  fleet  shall  it- 
creased  regularly."  The  basis  of  the  fleet  then  recommended  was  48  battU^hr^ 
by  1910  and  lesser  units  and  auxiliaries  were  recommended  In  the  proporti't. 
believed  to  be  best  to  complete  a  fighting  fleet.  It  contemplated  two  buttled;* 
each  year.  When  their  report  for  a  continuing  program  was  submitted  \« 
battleships  were  completed  and  14  hnd  already  been  authorized,  and  a 
battleship  program  would,  by  1919,  have  secured  the  authorization  of  24  nwr» 
all  of  which  would  have  been  completed  by  1919.  As  against  the  five  divaV 
naughts  authorized  by  the  lust  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  MR. 
the  very  first  year  after  the  General  Board's  recommendation,  asked  for  wu 
one  more  battleship,  and  that  session  authorized  only  one.  Later  on,  in  Mard. 
1913,  no  doubt  having  In  mind  the  failure  of  naval  authorities  and  Congress  r» 
adopt  a  continuous  policy,  the  General  Board  made  this  statement : 

There  is  not  now,  and  thire  has  never  been  In  any  true  sense,  a  governmental 
or  departmental  naval  policy.  The  fleet  as  it  exists  is  the  growth  of  an  innn^ 
quately  expressed  public  opinion ;  and  the  growth  has  followed  the  law  of  »i 
pediency  to  meet  temporary  emergencies,  and  has  had  little  or  no  relation  to  Un- 
true meaning  of  naval  power,  or  to  the  Nation's  need  therefor  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  our  national  policies. 

The  Sixty-third  Congress  took  long  strides  toward  formulating  a  Iviit-r 
naval  policy,  enacting  long-desired  legislation  of  the  most  serviceable  chara^? 
which  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  strength  of  the  fleet.  It  opened  u*^ 
doors  for  promotion  of  officers  and  men.  It  remains  for  the  Sixty-fourth  C<* 
gress  to  add  to  that  record  the  adoption  of  a  continuous  five-year  program  that 
will  make  the  Navy  every  year  more  worthy  of  this  great  Republic.  The  op- 
tion may  be  made  to  such  a  continuous  program  that  advantage  would  not  N 
taken  of  all  progress  and  experience  In  the  period  fixed  upon.  The  Ghmt? 
Board,  when  In  1903  suggested  a  program  that  would  give  us  48  battleships  liy 
1919,  answered  that  objection  in  this  language: 

While  necessarily  desirable  and  possible  to  keep  In  view  the  general  nutlii* 
of  a  building  policy  thnt  should  be  systematically  pursued,  no  one  can  forerav 
the  development  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  at  any  one  time  to  lay  down  t)> 
characteristics  of  vessels  to  be  laid  down  in  a  given  time  to  bring  the  fltv; 
up  to  its  maximum  strength.  It  Is  necessary  to  Improve  In  design  from  \w 
to  year.  Vessels  latil  down  from  year  to  year  may  differ  in  minor  respect*  kf 
not  in  respect  to  power. 

In  view  of  the  varying  programs  of  the  past,  imposing  upon  us  to-day  th< 
duty  of  making  large  expenditures  to  strengthen  the  Navy  to  make  good  |mk 
deficiencies,  I  submit  to  you,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  a  definite  prognm 
of  construction  which  not  merely  recommends  a  certain  number  of  battleship 
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\***  ready  at  a  certain  date,  but  specifies  year  by  year  the  number  to  be 
--run  niul  the  amounts  to  be  ex]*ended.  The  following  is  the  program  reeom- 
emletl.  and  I  hope  Congress  will  indorse  it  by  so  large  a  vote  of  its  Members 
i  to  make  certain  its  continuance  by  Congress  to  come: 


1917 

191 S 

1919 

1920 

 —  . — - — - 

1921 

roadoatijchts . 
a*  t  \e  cruisers 

■  >u'  cruisers  

>vers  

lo*-i  i5Uhm»rine.«.. 
>a-t  submarines.. 

(2)  $15,500,000 

/<1\                  If*}  /Wl 

( 2 )  11,1  .»H,  (XX) 

(3)  6,900,000 

n:»>  10,500,(101) 

(5)  4,425,000 
(25)  5,750,000 

/  *>  v             Ta:A  firm 
70U,  IJUU 

(1)  1,2.50,000 

(2)  $26,.V*O,000 
11,921,000 
(1)     6, 350,  Cm) 
(10)  10,900,000 
(4)  5,577,500 
'15)  13,950,000 
( 1 )      1,1 40, 000 
1,200.000 

( 91  137  fjyn  OfY) 
(2)    1<,  500,000 
(2)  10.000,000 
(5)  10,000.000 
(2)     5, 437,  .500 
(15)     9, 750, 000 
380,000 

(2)    17.1  IK,  .500 
(2)     \  0.50, 000 

(10)  10,300,000 
(2)  4,215,000 

(15)  9,750,000 

io\  «s7  ttflft  rxxi 

(1 )  23, 400, 500 

(2)  10,000,000 

do)  i3,f,oo,ono 

(2)  3,4(0.(00 
(15)  9,7.50,000 
(1)  380,000 

ospital  shins 

mmunitim  ships 
uel-fnl  ships  

(1)        799, 587 
(1)  700,000 

fl)  1,706,000 
055,250 
(1)  1,175,000 

700,000 

(1)  655,250 

Total  

or  completion  of 
shins  previously 
authorized  

Xps*rve  cf  rnuni- 
tir.ns  

57, 003, 000 
28,369,127 

84,273,750 
20,149,000 

90,707,500 

89,133,087 

* 

101,786,750 

1 

85,372,127 
2,000,000 

8,000,000 

104,422, 750 
1,000,000 

5,000,000 

90, 707, 500 
1,000,000 

5,000,000 

89,133,087 
1,000,000 

5,000,000 

101,786,750 
1,000,000 

2,000,000 

(5 rand  total.. 

95,372,127 

110,422,750 

96,707,500 

95,133,087 

104,786,750 

'irand  total  for  five  years,  $502,482,214. 


I  f  tl 


lis 


program  is  carried  out,  accepting  the  General  Board  estimates  of  sur- 
vival for  present  vessels,  the  Navy  would  be  composed  of  the  following  vessels, 
built  or  building,  in  1921: 

Battleships,  first  line     27 

Battle  cruisers   ft 

Battleships,  second  line   25 

A  rim  Ted  cruisers   10 

Scout  cruisers   13 

Cruisers,  first  class   5 

Cruisers,  second  clcass   3 

Cruisers,  third  class   10 

I  K»st  rovers  108 

Fleet  submarines   18 

Coast  submarines  157 

Monitors   6 

CunNutts   20 

Supply  ships   4 

Fuel  ships   15 

Transports   4 

Tenders  to  torpedo  vessels   3 

Sjiecial  tyi>es   8 

Ammunition  ships   2 

In  planning  this  program,  involving  for  u  number  of  years  a  greatly  increased 
annual  exj>enditure  upon  new  construction,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  care- 
fully Its  annual  distribution. 

The  General  Board  was  called  upon  for  advice  in  this  connection,  and  the 
department  has  accepted  its  recommendations  as  regards  numbers  of  capital 
ships.  As  regards  their  distribution  over  a  five-year  period,  it  was  concluded, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  this  as  nearly 
uniform  as  might  be.  This  course  has  obvious  practical  advantages,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  present  congested  condition  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  In  this 
country.  Moreover,  since  the  maximum  rate  of  expenditure  upon  the  capital 
ships,  which  take  some  years  to  build  in  any  case,  will  not  be  reached  immedi- 
ately, it  enables  us  to  concentrate  more  at  first  upon  submarines  and  other 
quickly  built  craft,  so  that  we  will  get  earlier  returns  for  our  expenditure  in  the 
shape  of  completed  vessels. 
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My  recommendation  of  n  five-year  program  embraces  the  same  nu 
proposed  by  the  General  Board  in  the  distribution  it  made  in  the 
program  of  dreadnaughts,  battle  cruisers,  stouts,  and  destroyers.  I 
mend  15  fleet  submarines  where  the  General  Board  recommends  9,  und 
mend  85  coast  submarines  as  against  58  recommended  by  the  Genera 
For  additional  reserve  ammunition  my  recommendation  is  $:!.">  ,000.4 KM >, 
the  General  Board  recommends  $1 1,000.000.    They  recommend  sometlti 
for  other  craft.    My  total  for  the  five  years  is  $502,482,214.  The 
Board's  total  is  $4119.870,000,  a  very  slight  difference  for  the  five  years, 
the  board's  recommendation  for  the  first  year  is  much  larger  than  the 
ment's  estimate. 

As  regards  the  battleships  Included  in  the  program,  the  characteristic v 
mended  for  them  by  the  General  Board  involved  a  very  material  inei 
«lisplacement  over  our  previous  battleships,  which  are  themselves  lur^r 
those  built  or  building  by  any  other  nation.  While  allowing  in  the  | 
the  estimated  cost  of  these  enormous  vessels,  the  department  has  not 
approved  them.  As  a  definite  determination  of  their  exact  character i 
uot  necessary  at  this  time  rind  as  to-morrow's  developments  abroad  may 
modifications  of  their  characteristics,  the  department  feels  it  necessary 
this  question  most  careful  investigation  and  consideration. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  proposed  program  for  new  construction  i 
a  substantial  number  of  battle  cruisers  and  scouts.  The  former  type  I 
hitherto  been  Included  In  the  estimates  of  the  department  or  author: 
Congress.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  now  upon  the  Navy  list  but  three 
tentative*,  authorized  April  27,  1904,  and  now  out  of  date.  It  is  believ. 
in  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  program  to 
t  hese  types  of  vessels  If  the  Navy  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  con  tin 
certain  to  confront  it  in  case  of  war. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  present  war  the  world  witnessed  a  demons 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  commerce  destructio 
limited  number  of  small  vessels  operating  in  the  open  and  deprived  ol 
bases  for  refueling,  refitting,  and  refuge.  The  small,  fast  vessels 
German  Navy  thus  engaged  were  able  to  overhaul  merchantmen  witl 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  for  a  considerable  period  the  numerous 
endeavoring  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Three  of  the  German  cruisers  < 
ally  formed  a  junction  with  the  Srharnhorst  and  Gncisenau,  of  the  ni 
cruiser  class,  which  may  be  considered  the  predecessor  of  the  battle  cm 
to-day.  An  encounter  off  Coronel,  Chile,  November  1,  1914.  bet  wee 
small  squadron  and  an  inferior  division  of  English  vessels  of  earlier 
such  as  now  exist  in  the  United  States  Navy,  ended  disastrously  for  th 
lish;  but  when  two  battle  cruisers,  with  other  vessels,  encountered  thi* 
squadron  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  December  8,  1914.  the  German  ships 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  power  and  unable  to  escujx 
the  superior  speed  of  the  battle  cruisers.  Moreover,  the  superior  sjx 
the  battle  cruisers  had  much  strategic  value,  in  that  it  enabled  them  to 
with  great  promptness  their  field  of  action. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  every  naval  event  of  consequence  whic 
occurred  in  the  North  Sea  area  the  leading  parte  have  been  taken  by  a 
of  the  battle  cruiser  and  scout  types,  and  it  is  evident  that  had  elthe 
lacked  such  vessels  it  would  have  been  at  a  disadvantage.  When  the  1 
cruiser  type  was  first  brought  can,  it  was  argued  that  it  could  lie  In  the  lin< 
battleships  and  be  used  as  a  battleship  upon  occasion.  Experience  of  the 
however,  seems  to  indicate  that  their  primary  function  will  be  in  indent 
aiction.  and  that  if  a  possible  antagonist  is  possessed  of  any  material  m 
of  vessels  whose  speed  enables  them  to  certainly  elude  the  battleship 
which  are  so  powerful  that  they  need  not  apprehend  torpedo  craft,  it  is 
sary  to  have  the  battle  cruiser  to  cope  with  them. 

While  under  the  conditions  of  the  part,  attacks  upon  the  over-seas  mer 
marine  of  the  United  States,  in  case  of  war.  would  have  done  little  damage 
to  its  limited  size,  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  these  vessels  are  built  our 
seas  merchant  marine  will  be  more  extensive.  Apart  from  this  it  will  be 
luely  necessary  in  case  of  war  to  prevent  the  light,  fast  vessels  of  the  e 
from  committing  depredations  on  the  United  States  coast  ami  destrovin 
auxiliary  and  supply  vessels  of  the  fleet. 

In  addition  to  the  illuminating  experience  of  the  present  war  it  mi 
pointed  out  that  several  times  during  the  last  year  or  18  months'  enrefn 
maneuvers  have  been  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  purpc 
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-  ^  ea|«<ity  for  defending  this  country  against  hostile 
■  *    .       -  K-i illy  th«»  unanimous  opinion  of  the  responsible  officers  who 

—  t  -»:t*  u\*>r>  that  for  the  defense  in  question  an  adequate  supply 

-  -  •  '  ~  •  ^**M»t ial  Improvised  scouts,  such  as  destroyers,  are  not  sat- 
mm"--~         '  \**»^>ary  Mint  the  scout  should  be  a  vessel  designed  for  scouting 

m  ;        -    ~-        hir'.'e  mid  robust  to  be  able  to  do  its  work  practically 
.  '  -         ht*r  <-«»tjilitionK. 

>  -r  t*'**  .laintry  having  the  superior  Ain't  will  probably  control 
»      •  'Imv  lias  demonstrated  the  fact  that  fast  cruisers  may  keep 

-  -  f        •nu:t»*  |ieriml,  obtaining  supplies  and  coal  from  captured  mer- 
-  .         ?!«.-  !o«*4iiitime  do  an  inestimable  damage  to  the  commerce  and 

*»f  the  country  with  the  more  powerful  navy.  Without 
-•"^   '  «»r  trroater  |h>w«t.  both  in  s|>ced  and  armament,  the  real  eon- 

-  -  t       :  i-ri»Ni  ti<»n  to  commerce  and  lines  of  communication  can  not 
— 2'''-.:i\  !b-»-t  operations,  such  a  problem  as  must  confront  the 
*-   :  ««f  w;ir  with  an  over-seas  enemy,  the  fast  cruiser  becomes 

•     t.  i«i  Tin-in  the  commander  in  chief  must  look  for  his  informa- 

•  •--nf'i  and  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet:  to  insure  success, 
'■»_.-•  i'  '*-.■<!  !»**  iipial  if  not  superior  to  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  ;  in  other 

'      ■  r.,i-«T'»  must  l>e  equal  to  if  not  sujierior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

I)\mki>.  In  1!>15,  on  January  25,  I  made  an  address  to 
T  i"  1  •  W^tjf  at  Newport,  which  you  will  find  in  the  New  York 
**  J'iirt*  -J.">.  1015,  outlining  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
»  •  t.^anl  larire  naval  expansion,  particularly  urging  that  the 
f  -r>  -houM  face  new  conditions  in  a  new  character  of  war 

-  --i  :v  to  daringly  go  forward  and  to  do  whatever  might  be 
— to  make  the  American  Navy  bold,  audacious,  and  victorious. 

ir  >  :n  the  World  is  as  follows: 

!    vfj>  <M  t  for  a  Crkat  Navy  ok  Modkrx  Camber. 
~  w  ar  «x>ii.m,k  secretary  daniels  dweu.8  on  devei-opment 

-  1M»     A  IRC RAIT    AMI    PLEADS    THAT    OCT-OK-DATE    SHIPS  AND 
~*v»    4   tV.^   \Kl*:i>  FOR  NKW. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  ./uac  26. 

•  nt  the  nj»erdn'*  session  of  the  Navy  War  College  here  to-day 
*~  Hpf^rnhHl  to  American  naval  officers  to  profit  hy  the  lessons 

.  -  ♦  ^  ?b*«  trt-,t  war  in  Kumta*  ami  to  discard  fearlessly  all  theories 
*•  ir.il  th»*  add  test.    He  referred  hrielly  to  the  Navy  program  for 
:  :-<r  mw!  expressed  cotitidence  that  Congress  would  authorize  any 

*  v,,Tni»,Il<l<l<i. 

-r*  t-!   .it.d   material  the  Navy  is  larger  than  ever  before,"  Mr. 
-  It*  tn»'Ti  are  trained  and  tit.    Its  experts  in  every  department 
>*r.-»i>  any  defects  of  the  past  and  take  advantage  of  all  I  hat  has 
ij  'h*-  MUly  true  school  in  which  this  knowledge  may  be  obtained, 
^  -hnnigh  our  exjierts  in  Kunaa?  all  that  may  be  learned  from 

-  f  ' 

OLD  TACTICS  DISAPPEARING. 

-  k  abroad  you  see  the  foundation  of  old  theories  crumbling  every 
■  "Id  strategies,  old  theories  of  naval  warfare  which  have 

•  aimost  axiomatic  since  the  triremes  of  Carthage  and 

-  *«  *iz**t  li**r  in  the  Mcditt  rranean  are  disappearing  overnight. 

*  -   :**rt  th>>  land  Ims  reverted  to  the  bayonet  and  the  hand  grenade, 

-  bus  iea[H«d  forward  at  a  single  stride  and  broken  almost 
.  »-  -f  ancient  n»n  vent  ion. 

-  %»^n  tb**  main  tleet  of  the  greatest  sea  Nation  In  the  world  with- 
'*  :        »«-;(s  to  some  secluded  harbor  without  having  ttmi  a  shot  dur- 

•  **♦■  ;.~-:,r  *pf  a  mlglity  conflict.    We  have  seen  battles  bi'gun  at  ranges 

.-  ip^^ible  and  ships  disable<l  by  shots  from  guns  as  yet  invisible. 
*-r  t.4»I  that  iiaslern  s««a  tights  would  be  determlnetl  in  the  first  10 

-  *•  4*  h;tw*  S4*4»ri  that  it  took  six  hours  to  de<'ld<*  one  of  the  greatest 
i   ^  »•(  flo*  |»res*'fit  war.    We  have  seen  ships  of  shallow  draft  us«h1  as 

.  f.r«<i««  i  land  armies  on  the  Itelglan  c<wist. 


i 
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"  Y\V  read  only  yesterday  of  submarines  gliding  unchallenged  past  th*  lir 
pregnable  fortress  of  (Jibraltur  and  Ihe  guardian  ships  that  watch  the  strait*. 
We  have  seen  fust  cruisers  raiding  the  coast  and  eluding  their  pursuers  h\  t 
help  of  dirigibles  hovering  far  above  and  warning  through  the  new  mira*  ^ 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  ship  beneath. 

I 

TERROR  OF  THK  81'BM ARINK. 

I 

"With  what  weap(»ns,  by  what  strategy,  shnll  we  meet  the  terror  of  tl>r- 
submarine;  the  still  mi  revealed  |  Mobilities  of  the  airship?     It  Is  t«.  \^ 
gentlemen,  that  this  question  must  be  put.    It  is  to  you  your  Secretary  of  x*+r 
Navy  looks  for  an  answer. 

"  My  earnest  word,  my  solemn  plea,  to-day  is  to  urge  you  fearlessly  t«« 
card  worship  of  all  things  that  are  old.  ami  to  adopt  courageously  anythir*c 
that  is  new  the  moment  that  some  development  of  the  present  convinces  y..i; 
that  the  old  way  is  no  longer  the  right  way,  or  that  the  new  way  points  to 
path  of  victory. 

"  It  is  the  courage  of  the  American  people  In  facing  new  conditions  from  ?b- 
tlme  our  forefathers  dared  and  mustered  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness 
built  therein  a  new  Nation  with  a  new  Government  that  has  made  us  gr^st 
to-day.    Holding  wisely  to  what  is  good  in  the  past,  to  such  principles  as  star»«1 
the  acid  test  of  this  great  war,  do  not  fear  to  cast  aside  what  have  proved  t-. 
be  mere  shackles  of  convention  and  daringly  to  go  forward. 

PLEDGES  HIS  ASSISTANCE. 

i 

"  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  spare  no  effort  to  assist  this  onward  march.  K*-*t 
assured  that  what  you  plan  will  find  a  sympathetic  and  attentive  ear. 

"  I  want  to  feel  that  when  my  term  of  office  close*  my  successor  will  find, 
in  orderly  arrangement,  the  most  perfect  plans  and  methods  human  wisdom 
can  invent,  kept  always  up  to  date,  for  the  conduct  of  our  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
and  it  is  here  that  the  studies  necessary  for  such  plans  must  be  carried  on 

The  program  for  48  battleships  by  1919,  he  sjiid.  would  have  been  carriH 
out  If  all  Congresses  had  been  as  liberal  as  the  Sixty-third.  He  exacted  \h* 
next  Congress  to  make  liberal  appropriations  and  further  aid  in  the  exiwnsion 
bv  providing  funds  for  weapons  not  now  In  existence. 

'Those  who  heard  his  speech  Interpreted  it  as  a  plea  for  great  fleets  of 
going  submarines  and  aerial  craft. 

On  Monday,  June  2H%  the  New  York  World  had  the  following 
editorial,  which  I  will  put  in  the  record  and  I  will  read  one 
paragraph : 

"Mr.  Daniels  has  seen  In  this  fateful  time  'old  theories  crumbling  every 
day  '  and  '  old  tactics,  old  strategies  disappearing  overnight.'  " 

And  they  also  added : 

Reminding  his  hearers  that  "  the  courage  of  the  American  people  in  facing 
new  conditions"  has  made  the  Nation  great.  Secretary  Daniels  meet-*  UV 
new  conditions. 

That  speech  I  call  vour  attention  to  is  of  the  same  tenor  of  urging 
new  methods,  discarding  old  tactics,  that  was  much  more  ahjy  an<l 
convincingly  presented  ov  the  President  in  his  speech  in  1017. 

In  1915  we  were  pressing  and  urging  bold  methods  and  the  dis- 
carding of  old  methods. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

[The  World.  Monday.  June  28,  101.%.] 
A  NAVY  UP  TO  DATE. 

Secretary  Daniels's  strong  speech  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Naval  War 
College  should  satisfy  those  who  have  been  his  severest  critics.    It  ntiould 
displease  no  one  except  ultrapneiftsts,  and  191.r>  is  not  their  year  for  com 
mending  their  policies  to  the  public. 
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l  -I*  Id  this  fateful  time  "old  theories  crumbling  every 

^♦ik-n  «>ld  strategies  disappearing  overnight."    He  has  seen 
i&x*  hiding  in  guarded  havens  while  the  unseen  terror 
.  r->»i>-»  at  distances  hitherto  deemed  impossihle.    He  has 
hovering  dirigibles  as  eyes  to  guide  their  raids  on 


z    *  :<»r»  that  "the  courage  of  the  American  people  in  facing 
m.i*le  the  Nation  great.  Secretary  Daniels  meets  the  new 
,\      D^.t  propose  a  Navy  of  menacing  size,  but  a  Navy  up  to 
•_»  •*«■  !*•  Iw.*  made  arrangements  for  fuller  use  of  the  best  expert 
l        -  •  -  'Uf ailment,  without  coimwomlKing  the  necessary  safeguard 


Knar..  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  the  member  of  the  President's 
>■*    *-'tj  an*l  tu«ist  harshly  criticized.    Nothing  in  his  conduct  of 
iV-ii  The  abuse  that  has  l>een  wrecked  upon  him.    If  he  suc- 
^       :sini>Hf  to  sueh  modernization  of  the  Navy  as  recent  devel- 
nwtj  for  which  he  so  well  states,  he  will  disarm  oppo- 


*  So  much  has  l>een  stated  here  about  dilitoriness, 
that  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not, 

►  •  -tkxc:  of  the  Lu*itanUi.  move  as  rapidly  and  as  earnestly 
-  -     -evurv  a  greater  Navy,  and  to  put  our  Navy  in  con- 

L*y  that  came.    I  put  in  the  record  an  article  from  the 
t  HVraid  of  Julv,  1915,  a  statement  which  I  made  in  July, 
>  Vew  York  World,  an  article  in  the  New  York  World, 

►  ■       hea<!eil  k*  How  Daniels  and  Garrison  plan  to  build 
r-t ■?  tsA  Arniv — Four  superdrednaughts,  100  submarines, 

i  ~  f  >-^n»vers.  Increase  of  lft,(XX)  in  personnel,  and  recogni- 

►  *rr^>  of  Edison  inventors'  board  among  proposals  of 
>~      f  Va\  v."  etc. 

r^r.t  an  article  from  the  San  Francisco  Call,  the  head- 
•  *  ~  Daniels  is  busy  on  plan  for  better  Navy." 
— t'  *\*t  the  press  said  alnmt  the  plans  and  jmlicies  in  the 
r:  Similar  articles  appeared  in  almost  everv  paper  in 

>  Vair>.  telling  the  people  that  the  Secretarv  or  the  Naw 

*  Department  were  alert,  energetic,  active,  doing  afl 
r*»t*-  a  stronger  ])iihlic  sentiment,  so  that  when  Congress 

:i»  the  jrreat  recommendations  made,  there  should  be  a 
•v  ~-tjt  I  refund  the  recommendations  that  would  justify 
■  :      lar*rer  appropriations  made;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
vrw»  .ii.J  take  up  tnese  recommendations,  it  was  supported 
.r.mn  in  the  drafting  and  passage  of  the  great  bill  which 
-   w*»rk  on  on  the  1st  of  December,  1915,  and  enacted 

:?>:. 

>*~\n\*r  articles  last  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full 
\*  follows:) 

MVTri-*  IS  BI  ST  ON  PI.AN  FOR  BETTKR  NAVY. 
\Bj  Intrnmtloonl  Nm  Service] 

Washinc.ton,  June  11. 

'   '  ■».-  N;iv.v  [>unlels.  Hear  Admiral  Benson  (Chief  of  the  Navy 
nral  Oildwell,  and  other  officials  hepin  actively  to-day  to 

*  r^-r'*^  Navy. 

•  *hv  Navy  Is  intended  to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  move- 
..f  War  Harrison  and  his  Army  Stuff.    They  will  have  plans 

*  -    ^t-.it^r  Army. 


>  — 
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The  character  of  the  work  being  done  by  both  the  Army  ami  " 
indicates  now  thnt  neither  of  the  executive  branches  will  be  mu^ 
should  there  be  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Daniels  said  to-day  that  the  chief  topics  of  disous>5ioi 
types  of  cruisers  to  be  on  the  construction  program,  the  protect ioi 
ships  fnun  torpedoes,  and  the  best  plans  to  secure  a  naval  reserve. 

The  reserve  Ik  to  consist  of  25.000  additional  men.  who  are  to  ino 
sailors  of  the  Navy.  The  compensation  for  the  Navy  men  who  :i 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  service  as  active  sailors. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  construction  program  v 
several  battle  cruisers,  of  which  the  United  States  has  none  on  its 
question  of  protecting  warships,  and  especially  battleships,  from 
is  one  of  tremendous  importance.  With  the  development  of  this 
is  promised  by  officials  that  there  will  be  special  attention  paid  to  tl 
ment  and  Improvement  In  all  up-to-date  essentials  of  the  submarine 


HOW  DANIELS  AM)  (JARRISON  PLAN  TO  RI'ILD  RIGGER  NAVY  AND  ARMY  > 

DREADNAI'C.HTS,  100  SCUM  ARINES,  BIG  FLEET  OF  DESTROYERS,  IXCREAS1 
IN    PERSONNEL,    AND    RECOGNITION    RY    CONGRESS    OF    EDISON  INVBNT- 

AMONfi  PROPOSALS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE   NAVY  WAR  SECRETARY    \S~  J 

OF  REOILARS  AND  MILITIA  OF  410,000  MEN,  RESERVE  FORCE  OF  CIT1XK 
MENT  FOR  1,000.000,  MILITARY  ACADEMY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST.  MORE  RI< 
(OAST  DEFENSE. 

(Special  to  the  World.  1 

Washington, 

From  authoritative  sources  the  World  has  obtained  a  general  outl 
reports  that  Secretary  Daniels  and  Secretary  Garrison  will  present 
dent  Wilson  regarding  a  detinite  program  for  a  larger  Navy  and  Ar 
upon  these  reports,  as  Anally  approved  by  the  President,  thnt  the  t 
tarles  will  base  their  estimates  of  expenditures  which  Congress  will 
to  provide.   The  Navy  program  is: 

1.  The  construction  of  at  least  four  snperdreadnaughts  and  prol 
battle  cruisers  of  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth  type.  The  United  St: 
ar  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  10  first-line  ships  behind  the  n um be; 
by  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Navy  General  Board  in  1913. 

*2.  The  construction  of  a  large  number  of  destroyers.    The  Nav; 
basis  of  its  present  number  of  big  ships,  built  and  building,  was  92  < 
short  of  the  complement  determined  uj*m  by  the  General  Board  of 
stroyers  to  each  battleship.    The  Navy  now  has  40  battleships  of  all 
only  fiS  destroyers. 

3.  The  construction  of  upward  of  100  submarines,  furnishing  a  comp 
tfO  for  each  coast. 

4.  The  construction  in  the  aeronautical  base  at  Ponsacola,  Fin.,  o 
for  the  construction  of  hydroaeroplanes,  capable  of  turning  out  nt  le 
machines  a  week,  or  as  fast  as  officers  can  be  trained  to  operate  them. 

o.  Increase  in  enlistment  authorizations  to  bring  the  enlisted  i>ers* 
mediately  up  to  the  full  strength  for  all  ships,  built  and  building,  whl 
be  utilized  in  time  of  war — an  increase  of  about  18,000  men. 

0.  Enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  Naval  Academy  nt  Annapoli 
view  of  overcoming  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  existing  shorta 
officers,  on  the  basis  of  the  ships  built  and  building,  to  say  nothing  of  tt 
increases  through  extensions  in  the  aeronautical  and  submersible  bn 
the  Naval  Establishment. 

7.  Authorization  for  the  expenditure  of  a  larpe  lump  sum  at  the  dii 
tliH  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  a  view  of  taking  advantage  of  impr 
and  desirable  innovations  immediately  upon  their  discovery. 

5.  Legislation  giving  the  Board  of  Civilian  Inventors,  which  Secretary 
recently  created,  a  status  before  the  law. 
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DAMKLS  TELLS  THE  WORIJ)  OF  PLANS  TO  IMPROVE  NAVY. 
By  JosEriirs  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  By  telegraph  to  the  editor  of  the  World.  1 

Mokehead,  N.  C,  July  2.5. 

We  are  now  studying  what  has  l>een  learned  by  the  Kuropean  war  that  will 
nst ituii*  the  In^st  guide  for  the  larger  naval  program.  The  outstanding  lea- 
ns are  three : 

1.  The  value  of  the  submarine:  The  last  Congress  authorized  twice  as  many 
{•marines  sis  any  previous  Congress  and  also  authorized  the  building  of 
ree  seagoing  submarines  larger  than  any  nation  has  yet  constructed.  We 
%•  building  one  submarine  in  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  and  must 
ild  others  in  navy  yards,  thus  securing  competition  between  Government 
Hits  and  private  construction  companies.  We  are  exacting  to  get  better 
tteries;  two  have  already  been  ordered  from  Kdison  am!  will  be  shortly  in- 
;illt*d.  one  in  an  old  and  one  in  a  new  submarine.  Naval  experts  and  civil- 
ns  are  trying  to  improve  the  motors,  which  are  now  diltieult  to  obtain.  We 
planning  for  new  submarine  bases  ashore  and  for  new  tenders  for  sub- 
limes. The  i»erfection  of  the  submarine  and  the  construction  of  a  large 
miUcr  of  additional  ones  may  be  said  to  be  receiving  most  earnest  conisdera- 
•n  by  naval  cxi»erts  and  naval  statesmen. 

•_\  The  Kuropean  war  has  emphasized  the  value  of  aircraft  as  a  naval  aid. 
he  last  Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  aircraft  and  gave  us  $1,000,000 
liegin  a  fleet  of  scouts  in  the  air.  We  have  established  at  the  abandoned  navy 
ird  at  IVnsacola  an  aeroplane  station  with  school  for  instruction  and  shops  to 
pair  machines,  and  the  construction  officers  will  soon  have  completed  the 
nns  for  the  construction  of  our  aeroplanes  at  IVnsacola.  Im|H>rtant  experi- 
ents  are  being  made  at  the  navy  yard  in  Washington.  I  had  made  contracts 
*  buy  hydroaeroplanes  in  Germany  and  in  France  just  before  war  was 
•dared.  These  can  not  be  secured  now.  But  we  have  placed  orders  also  with 
ane  companies  and  are  buying  all  types  that  are  suitable  for  our  service  made 
r  American  manufacturing  concerns.  Almost  dally  we  are  assigning  young 
Yu  t>rs  to  the  IVnsacola  school,  so  we  will  have  trained  men  to  fly  in  the  new 
•a  ft  ordered. 

'A.  The  need  of  fast  cruisers  has  been  emphasized.  The  General  Board  and 
instruction  officers  are  now  busy  discussing  the  character  of  fast  cruisers  and 
ittle  cruisers.  Our  policy  in  the  Navy  hitherto  has  been  to  sacrifice  speed 
i  armor  and  guns.  Now  we  see  the  need,  if  net-essnry,  of  sacrificing  armor  to 
>eed.  We  must  have  ships  that  in  heavy  seas  can  make  40  knots.  The  tyj>es 
re  yet  to  be  determined  upon. 

These  are  the  big  things  the  big  war  has  emphasized  as  the  immediate  need 
\  our  naval  program. 

Ihive  we  need  lo  change  our  policy  as  to  torpedo  destroyers  and  dread- 
auzhts  and  armor?  These  are  matters  our  ablest  experts  at  home  ami  abroad 
re  studying  and  discussing.  The  General  Board  is  holding  dally  sessions  dis- 
ussing  these  and  other  naval  problems.  The  number  of  additional  officers  and 
ien  is  under  consideration.  Until  these  studies  are  completed  I  can  make  no 
efinite  statement.  It  will  be  a  program  of  progress  and  development  along 
nes  learned  by  experience. 


tR.   DANIELS    SURE   LARGER    NAVY    WILL    RECEIVE   SUPPORT— SECRETARY  PREPARING 
PROGRAM    RECOMMENDING    INCREASES — SENTIMENT    CHANGES    IN  CONGRESS. 

I  New  York  Herald  ! 

Herald  Bureau. 
Wanhington,  D.  C,  Thur*iltiy. 

Joseph  us  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said  to-day  that  he  was  preparing 
o  recommend  increases  for  a  larger  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  program  of 
ho  administration  for  a  greater  national  defense  without  regard  to  the  eondl- 
ion  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States.  He  is  confident  after  sounding  pub- 
ic opinion,  that  the  people  desire  a  larger  navy  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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Mr.  Dnniols  also  let  It  be  known  that  he  will  be  ready  to  discuss 
naval  program  with  President  Wilson  by  the  middle  of  August,  when 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  will  be  in  concrete  form, 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  program  as  the  minimum  for  ('(ingress 
upon,  hoping  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  see  fit  to  tncreuf*e  it 

President  Wilson,  in  calling  for  estimates  from  the  members  of  tlu 
did  not  ask  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  War  Department  to  mak< 
low  as  possible,  considering  the  revenues  available.  This,  however,  \v 
year  ago.  The  opinion  prevails  that  in  the  question  of  national 
euues  should  be  of  secondary  consideration,  within  a  reasonable  figure, 
the  increases  required  should  be  decided  upon  without  regard  for  a  suj 
a  war  tax,  and  the  like. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  which  usually  goes  to  Newpoj 
summer,  is  in  daily  session  here,  close  to  Mr.  Daniels,  and  there  is 
believe  that  the  recommendations  will  be  ready  several  weeks  in  advni 
usual  time.  Mr.  Daniels  hopes  to  have  a  general  outline  of  the  recr 
Hons  of  the  board  when  he  takes  the  question  up  with  the  President, 
he  does  not  expect  to  have  the  full  report  until  later. 

How  much  of  an  Increase  in  the  Navy  will  be  recommended  Is,  «i 
uncertain  as  yet.  but  the  board's  report,  which  always  has  been  nun 
than  the  building  program  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
stood  to  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  acceptance  this  year  than  *»v« 
The  guesses  on  the  increased  appropriations  which  will  be  asked  rm 
$50  000,000  to  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  been  sounding  sentiment  recently  on  the  idea  of 
Navy,  reading  editorials  from  newspapers  In  the  interior  as  well  as  tl 
cities,  and  talking  with  Meral>ers  of  Congress  who  always  stood  for  sin 
appropriations,  and  is  sure  that  the  attitude  is  changing  rapidly.  Me 
Congress  who  voted  before  for  a  single  battleship,  he  found,  now  are  v 
back  large  Increases. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Early  in  the  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman, 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  March  5,  1913,  the  Navy  Depi 
had  secured  appropriations  from  Congress  which  have  amou 
$1,800,000,000  more  than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Navy 
all  the  years  since  1794,  and  that  with  all  this  large  expei 
amounting  in  full  to  $5,825,299,944.74,  there  has  never  been 
paper  in  the  United  States,  by  any  man  in  the  United  States 
have  ever  seen,  any  statement  that  there  was  one  dollar  of  an; 
or  any  favoritism,  or  any  misappropriation.  On  the  contra 
business  men  of  America,  the  large  business  men,  who  kneu 
war  expenditures  and  war  conditions,  have  given  their  opinn 
the  business  side  of  the  Navy  was  conducted  in  a  manner  to  i 
a  model  for  the  great  business  enterprises  of  America.  I  thii 
a  miracle,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monev  must  be  spent  pre 
that  over  $5,000,000,000  should  have  gone  through  the  hands 
Navy  Department  without  a  criticism. 

The  World  AVar  occasioned  no  reorganization  of  the  Navy's 
system,  the  one  object  for  years  having  been  to  work  along  til 
laid  down  by  Secretary  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun  in  his  1820 
report. 

The  only  difference  between  peace  and  war  formation  ought  to  be  in 
tude,  and  the  only  change  in  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
consist  in  giving  to  it  the  augmentation  which  will  then  be  necessary. 

There  was  practically  no  change— simply  expansion— aiu 
outside  help  as  was  accepted  bv  the  Navy  came  because  the  N 
total  demands  suddenly  exceeded  its  supply  of  certain  commc 
this  necessitating  centralized  distribution. 
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fa  =ic^r  X»ry  purchases,  the  principle  of  free  and  unrestricted 
i2*»ng  bona  fide  dealers  was  not  departed  from,  bids 
pK        v  opened  throughout  the  war  and  each  bidder  having 
I  c  (>f  his  competitors'  offers. 

f>  :  ii-t  was  increased  from  6,000  to  18,000  firms.  All 
-:~  alitor*,  and  objectionable  middlemen  were  effectually 
k  Aoi.  although  tne  amount  of  supplies  purchased  by 
■  .  *  .>7**»etl  from  a  total  of  $27,000,000  in  the  heaviest  prewar 
<>•.'••  .'■■»  in  one  single  day,  there  was  no  delay  or  con- 
m  r>*Mng  occurred  like  the  Civil  War  scandals  thus  de- 
•  >«Trtary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  in  his  annual  re- 
^  f  >4  (just  before  the  Supply  Corps  took  charge) : 


t 


>  *#vtirr  that  has  prevailed,  the  whole  system  has  become  tainted 
I  »ri.i*->*  and  fraud  by  which  the  honest  and  fair  dealer  is  too 
►  ihr  market. 


**>  fi;<mtiiture*  bv  the  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to 
k,«*ev:  w  $4,193,000,000,  or  one  and  one-third  times  as  much 
t  «~  previously  expended  during  the  entire  123  years  since 
^    *      founded  (including  four  wars). 

f— .  o      enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  suddenly  expanded  from 

f-  vCT^add  thousand  to  500,000  men,  there  was  at  all  times 
of  satisfactory  quality  available  when  needed. 
\-*       war  demand,  tne  Navy  increased  temporarily  its 
^.•♦:*>  xi  home  by  over  13,000,000  square  feet, 
f  •*  2*      *-»rrity  of  certain  articles  of  food  and  the  constant 
-ur»t  prv-sure  from  outside  amounting  in  effect  to  actual 
i  f««r  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Navy's  specifica- 
te a]  iv  cm  meats — no  such  thing  was  done,  and  the  stand- 
<a+.<*nr*  was  never  lowered. 

xi-t  -ob-i^teri  satisfactorily  more  than  900,000  troops  trans- 
:.nr;«T  and  another  lJ200,000  returning. 

.uepectors  supervised  work  under  contracts  and  com- 

*  r^r>  amounting  to  over  $886,000,000  with  a  recorded 
iv  Government  of  more  than  $125,000,000. 

iT.;  ill  American  ships  engaged  in  overseas  service  were 
-  *!;.-»  Navy,  and,  due  to  special  storage  and  un-to-date  bun- 
i  i-  tN^.  sailing  schedules  were  invariably  adhered  to. 

*  rtr^nt-  overseas  embraced  12.000  tons  of  gasoline.  130,000 
Ttf.iiOO  tons  of  fuel  oil,  and  1,200,000  tons  of  miscel- 

•ir-pH*,  all  of  which  were  sent  in  pursuance  of  Supplies 
mtrahureau  order  201,  of  July  26,  1917: 


■ 


•««,  rw-ue*«ts,  and  recommendations  from  Vice  Admiral  Sims,  senior 
-     »mman<)  In  Europe,  are  to  be  acted  upon  the  aame  day  they 
*  i*-*:  unlem  there  be  some  insurmountable  obstacle,  in  exact  apree- 
Tjihm:  that  la  to  say,  when  I  properly  have  any  discretion  in 
■»  -  .<*  t*i  he  understood  that  that  discretion  has  already  been  exer- 
»:r.-ral  Sinis's  wishes  become  known. 
-  '  i «      taken  will  be  Immediately  added  to  Admiral  Sims  in  every 


*tat.  almost  without  exception,  the  fore^oln^?  rule  has  been  in 
A«:rjitral  Sims  went  abroad,  but  the  necessity  f<»r  instant  action 
-upport  of  everything  that  he  does  or  wants  to  do  Is  so 
.  »T*nt  that  this  order  is  Issued  to  the  end  that  immediate  and 
■  »•     may  hereafter  be  invariable. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  rea<l  any  more  of  this  set  of  <lVun>t: 
but  will  simply  insert  the  balance  in  the  record.    It  shows  the  w.<r,; 
of  the  Bureau  of  Purchase  and  Supplies  during  the  war. 

Navy  Department. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoi  nt*. 
Watthinytrm,  />.  t\.  March  .11. 

MEMORANDUM    FOR   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE  NAVY. 

The  World  War  occasioned  no  reorganization  of  the  Navy's  supply 
the  one  object  for  years  having  been  to  work  along  the  line*  laid  \l.r*i. 
Secretary  of  War  John  ('.  Calhoun  in  his  1820  annual  report: 

"  The  only  difference  between  j>eaee  and  war  formation  ouglit  to  f» 
magnitude;  and  the  only  change  in  passing  from  the  former  to  the  Uv- 
should  consist  in  giving  to  it  the  augmentation  which  will  then  he  necessHr- 

There  was  practically  no  change — simply  expansion — and  such  nut.«i<U»  > 
as  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  came  because  the  Nation's  total  demand 
denly  exceeded  its  supply  of  certain  commodities,  this  necessitating  centrals 
distribution. 

In  making  Navy  purchases  the  priuciple  of  free  and  unrestricted  ruina- 
tion among  bona  flde  dealers  was  not  departed  from,  bids  being  pu>>ii  , 
opened  throughout  the  war,  and  each  bidder  having  full  knowledge  of  .:- 
competitors'  offers. 

The  bidding  list  was  Increased  from  6,000  to  18,000  firms.    All  l»r.*>> 
speculators,  and  objectionable  middlemen  were  effectually  excluded.  A 
although  the  amount  of  supplies  purchased  by  the  Navy   increased  fr  - 
a  total  of  $27,000,000  In  the  heaviest  prewar  year  to  $30,000,000  In  one  sax. 
day,  there  was  no  delay  or  confusion,  and  nothing  occurred  like  the  • 
War  scandal  thus  described  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  in  •  * 
annual  report  for  1804  (just  before  the  supply  corps  took  charge)  : 

44  I'nder  the  practice  that  has  prevailed,  the  whole  system  has  liecmne  tan t-. 
with  demoralization  and  fraud,  by  which  the  honest  and  fair  dealer  b  • . 
often  driven  from  the  market." 

Money  expenditure  by  the  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  >h 
totaled  over  $4,11)3,000,000,  or  1$  times  as  much  as  had  been  previous 
expended  during  the  entire  123  years  since  the  Navy  was  founded  (inclu«ti^ 
four  wars). 

Although  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  suddenly  expanded  from  »  s-u" 
sixty-odd  thousand  to  over  500,000  men,  there  was  at  all  times  suffi«i-~' 
clothing  of  satisfactory  quality  available  when  needed. 

To  meet  the  war  demand  the  Navy  increased  temporarily  its  storage  ^fe- 
at home  by  over  13,000,000  square  feet. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  certain  articles  of  food  and  the  constant  and  \f 
sistent  pressure  from  outside,  amounting  in  effect  to  actual  propapuiL 
for  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Navy's  specifications — esi>ecially  on  nwi- 
no  such  thing  was  done,  and  the  standard  of  subsistence  was  never  lower* I. 

The  Navy  subsisted  satisfactorily  more  than  900,000  troops  transporte.1  •  ■ 
France  and  another  1,200,000  returning. 

Navy  cost  inspectors  supervised  work  under  contracts  and  command" • 
orders  amounting  lo  over  $880,000,000  with  u  recorded  saving  to  the  G«»vn 
nient  of  more  than  $125,000,000. 

Practically  all  American  ships  encaged  In  overseas  service  were  fueled  by 
Navy;  ami,  due  to  special  storage  and  up-to-date  bunkering  facilities, 
schedules  were  invariably  adhered  to. 

Navy  shipments  overseas  embraced  12,000  tons  of  gasoline.  130,000  ton>  . •: 
coal,  740.000  tons  of  fuel  oil,  and  1.200,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  supplies,  all 
which  were  sent  in  pursuance  of  supplies  and  accounts  intrabureau  order  i< 
of  July  20.  1017: 

44  Requisitions,  requests,  and  recommendations  from  Vice  Admiral  Siiir 
senior  naval  officer  in  command  in  Kurope,  are  to  1m»  acted  iqwii  the  same  iIj 
they  are  received  and,  unless  there  be  some  insurmountable  obstacle,  in  ex;i  ■ 
agreement  with  his  wishes;  that  is  to  say.  when  I  properly  have  any  dis.r- 
Hon  in  the  premises,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  that  discretion  has  nlre;il> 
been  exercised  when  Admiral  Slms's  wishes  become  known. 

"Advice  of  action  taken  will  be  Immediately  cabled  to  Admiral  Sims  in  ev«) 
case. 
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:im  awn iv  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  foregoing  rule  has  been 
V«t  ever  since  Admiral  Sims  went  abroad  ;  but  the  necessity  for  instant 
■ '  Mini  unconditional  supi>ort  of  everything  that  he  does  or  wants  to  do  is 
\b»usly  iuqtortaut  that  this  order  is  issued  to  the  end  that  immediate  and 
aide  art  ion  may  hereafter  be  invariable." 

t*  toreuoins  two  pages  of  summarization  are  intended  to  show  at  a  glance 
<»f  the  priiuipal  tilings  accomplishetl  l>y  and  under  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
:ind  Accounts. 

c  succeeding  pages  of  this  memorandum  will  be  devoted  to  a  statement 

0  principal  farts  in  somewhat  more  detail ;  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
tion  l»*ing  afforded  by  reference  to  the  following  inclosures: 

mdard  stowage  list. 

»is  of  provisions  and  general  supplies  for  supply  ships, 
no  of  standard  stin  k  catalogue, 
mdard  clothing  list, 
tmlard  provision  lists. 

rm  used  for  recording  facilities  and  capacities  of  mills  for  turning  out 
les  needed  for  Navy  use. 

of  subjects  contained  In  logistics  report  dated  31  March.  191(5. 
dex  of  subject  contained  in  logistics  report  dated  31  March,  1917. 
lart  showing  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  .Supplies  and  Accounts  before 
»\ar. 

lart  showing  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  at  the 
ing  of  the  armistice. 

atement  of  purchases  under  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  during 
n»  :il  years  1914  and  1917. 

nalysl*  of  total  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1917. 

1  order  that  the  scoj>e  of  this  work  may  be  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  to 
cute  the  relations  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  the  other  bureaus  and  offices 
he  Navy  Department.  The  Navy  has  had  since  1N89  a  centralized  system 
vhkh  Supplies  and  Accounts  purchases  the  stocks  of  all  supplies,  materials, 

equipage  that  are  required  to  make  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  habitable  and 
useable ;  also  the  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  mechanical  and 
»riug  forces  at  navy  yards  and  stations;  the  stocks  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline; 
clothing,  provisions,  and  canteen  supplies;  navigational  instruments;  build- 
materials  and  practically  all  materials  for  ordnance.  These  purchases  are 
le  on  specifications  prepared  or  approved  by  the  particular  bureaus  of  the 
art  men  t  which  are  to  use  them  and  will  ultimately  pay  therefor  out  of  the 
roprlations  made  for  each  bureau  by  Congress.  The  materials  are  Inspected 
ter  at  the  works  of  the  contractor  or  at  the  navy  yard  by  an  inspector  under 
cognizance  of  the  bureau  concerned,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  satisfied 
t  the  quality  is  according  to  the  specifications  which  the  bureau  originally 
pared. 

'he  deliveries  are  made  to  the  supply  department  of  the  navy  yard,  and 
r»*  lnsj»ected.  stored,  held  for  issue  by  requisitions  submitted  by  the  head  of 

yard  department  or  by  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  shipments  made  to  other 
■lis  and  stations.  The  supply  department  also  accounts  for  all  stores  received, 
ned.  and  on  hand.    The  accounting  department  keeps  track  of  the  time  and 

:tn«t  cost  of  work  u|sm  which  every  mechanic  and  laborer  in  the  navy  yard 
'Mtiploypd.  The  disbursing  department  pays  off  the  yard  working  force  and 
o  j»nys  public  bills  for  deliveries  made. 

["here  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  checks  all  along  the  Hue — the  supply  depart- 

nt  keeps  the  stock;  the  hull  or  engineering  department  inspects  it  as  to 

■  lily  and  quantity  :  and  the  disbursing  department  pays  for  it. 

Vt  each  navy  yard  and  station — whether  industrial  or  nonindustrial — the 

rk  of  the  yard  in  the  building  or  repair  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  is  divided 

ween  several  departments,  hull,  engineering,  public  works,  and  supply  de- 

"tiaents.  each  department  spending  money  out  of  funds  allotted  to  It  for 

*Wnc  purposes  by  the  bureau  having  cognizance  of  the  appropriation. 

Hie  supply  officer  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  run  of  mis- 

lanoous  fleet  supplies,  materials  and  equipage,  clothing,  provisions,  fuel,  and 

•  like. 

Special  articles  not  carried  In  stock,  such  as  machine  tools,  explosives,  ord- 
rt'v.  or  si**cial  articles  of  equippage,  such  as  radio  equipment,  bonts  and  the 
e.  are  obtained  on  requisitions  ami  specifications  prepared  by  the  head  of 
e  yanl  department  or  in  the  bureau  concerned— in  any  event  the  requisitions 
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must  be  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  against  whose  appropri 
value  of  the  stores  when  purchased  or  issued  will  be  charged. 

This  Indicates  in  a  brief  way  the  coupling  up  of  the  user  and  i>n: 
article  with  the  purchaser  and  custodian  thereof  in  the  Navy  Depai 
ganization. 

It  follows  logically  that  every  increase  or  decrease  In  an  activity 
material  bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Kc 
and  Yards  and  Docks  is  felt  and  reflected  in  or  under  Supplies  and 
and  similarly,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  fact  applies  to  the  13 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Navigation  and  to  Operations. 

RESERVE  STOCK. 

It  was  realized  in  1915  that  the  stocks  primarily  of  Navy  standard  i 
too  low.  As  a  business  proposition,  the  turning  over  of  capital  invent 
terial  four  times  each  year  was  an  excellent  showing;  but  from  i 
point  of  view  it  was  wholly  Inadvisable  and  dangerous,  for  the  simple  r* 
stocks  could  not  be  replenished  quickly  when  an  abnormal  conditio 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  whleli  v 
expected  when  all  Industrial  plants  were  called  upon  to  manufacture 
for  the  Government — shortage  of  labor,  congestion  in  transportation, 
of  fuel  and  raw  materials — all  necessitated  the  accumulation  of  a  rest^ 
for  military  purposes  to  carry  over  until  the  time  industry  could 
organized. 

This  led  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  to  Issue  Instructions  ] 
21,  1915,  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  commandant  is  requested  to  pleasq  direct  the  supply  officer, 
replenishing  stock  of  all  actively-moving  Navy  standard  articles,  1 
crease  the  quantities  of  such  items  as  will  be  sufficient  to  inainta 
times  a  six  months'  reserve  stock — the  reserve  stock,  therefore,  of  un 
to  be  the  quantity  in  addition  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  sull 
complete  the  fitting  out  of  all  vessels— in  active  service  and  In  res*1 
to  provide  probable  repairs  thereto,  for  which  each  yard  is  the  home 

"The  foregoing  instructions  are  not  intended  to  modify  in  any 
maintenance  of  stock  for  such  articles  as  boiler  tubes,  structural  stee 
treatment  steel,  and  other  items  concerning  which  previous  si>eci  fic- 
tions have  been  issued.    The  stocks  of  such  articles  are  to  be  nu 
under  the  instructions  now  In  force.    The  foregoing  list  of  items  a 
from  the  letter  of  the  General  Board  is  Illustrative  only,  and  wus 
to  show  the  general  scope  of  the  increases  to  be  made  in  the  stock 
supply  account.    The  increase,  of  course,  should  not  be  made  in  iten 
deteriorate  readily  or  are  liable  to  become  obsolete.   Care  should  also  he 
increasing  the  stocks  on  hand  to  give  preference  to  articles  difficult  to  ] 
or  requiring  time  to  obtain  delivery. 

"As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  the  increases  In  stock  should  be  not  in- 
can  be  accommodated  with  present  storage  facilities." 

An  effort  was  made  to  limit  the  reserve  stock  to  the  requirements 
months;  but  In  many  instances  stocks  had  to  be  ordered  a  full  ye>a 
vance,  such  as  brass  and  copper  rods,  sheets,  tubes,  etc. — this  by  n 
the  fact  that  all  mills  turning  out  composition  products  were  tuxet 
utmost  with  orders  from  abroad. 

STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

A  study  of  storage  facilities  was  then  undertaken.  All  of  the  prim; 
fitting  yards — Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  ar 
Sound  being  so  overtaxed  to  accommodate  the  then  stocks  on  hand  that  t 
increase  or  accumulation  of  reserve  material  could  reasonably  be  e 
Plans  for  temporary  structures  were  prewired  and  designs  adopted, 
the  work  could  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  after  the  funds  theref 
made  available. 

MAXIMUM  STORAGE  CAPACITY  OF  VESSELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Under  date  of  January  11,  1910,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  t 
manders  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  active  and  reserve  fleets: 

"There  are  forwarded  herewith  mimeograph  copies  of  a  tnbula 
showing  the  maximum  storage  capacity  of  the  ships  of  the  different  tit 
is  the  Intention  to  ultimately  have  these  lists  printed  and  distribute* 
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»  ;  and  stations,  in  order  that  everyone  concerned  may  know 

^     -x: of  supplies  of  all  kinds  cun  be  accommodated  by  the 
.  -    f         Nroy.  and  particularly  that  outfitting  yards  may  have 
~  :n  thU  respect  for  accumulating  sufficient  quantities  of 

-  u       r*-*.  ;>«»  indicated. 
w.  .  v i— '! **-ait.  howcviT,  to  request  that  careful  consideration  be 

-  v       *  in  this  list  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  ships  under 

2-       •       a  \        to  reconciling  manifest  disparities  in  the  quantl- 
-•        ■  .  t  -iMi-r  ships  indicate  that  they  can  stow.    For  instance, 
•  *.l  bi'tva*  the  AVir  York  can  carry  ISO  days'  naval  supply 

■  .  *  .  r  ship,  the  Tvsatf.  states  that  she  can  carry  210  days  of 

\  .  t»  i-frsti.  whereas  the  7V,r«*  can  stow  but  150  days'  dry 
•  cjin  stow        days,  it  may  be  that  there  are  inherent 

*       -t  ruction  of  the  storerooms  of  these  ships,  or  that  some 
-•  «■  '  makes  it  ini|xissit)le  for  them  to  carry  identical  quantities 
.    •  .       ,  \^\.  however,  that  it  will  be  found  in  some  instances  that 
*-         •:   i-«  eliminated:  and  that  sister  ships  can  accommodate  ex- 
.    -  .    *  •.rir'i*  of  supplies. 

_  ■  *  -'   ■  it  is  desired  that  copies  of  this  list  be  distributed  to 

■•  > ■•  ir  .>riiiinaii.l.  with  such  instructions  as  you  may  deem  proper 

■  •  *  -  r.  •  !»•*  w  hich  may  l>e  found  to  exist  properly  corrected.  After 

»  »-  .q-s*«ij  for  all  ships  under  your  command  to  report  to  you 
•  uia<!<*  in  the  figures,  it  Is  desired  that  one  list  be  returned 

■  ,  ink  all  the  corrections  that  you  desire  to  have  made  before 

•  .    I  r:ine<l. 

•  "*       ♦i-  h;«x  e  this  list  printed  at  the  first  j>ossible  moment,  anything 

-  -,  •  r  -  .  ,\  ar<l  ex  inditing  the  return  of  the  corrected  list  will  be  greatly 

CARGO  LISTS. 

•  -    -,-4is  ami  general  supplies  for  supply  ships  were  then  prepared, 
-.re  B.  i\  and  I>,  all  of  which  are  self  explanatory. 

AST  I  CLE  IMPORTED  FROM  ABROAD. 

>vr:*ry  produced  practically  all  items  within  Itself  or  could  provide 
^-wf-»r.  there  were  a  number  of  important  items  required  In  con- 
t  -  \X'.y  work  which  were  imported  only  from  abroad;  and  intensive 

•  -       r.M  with  respect  to  the  supplies  of  tin,  sodium  nitrate,  shellac, 
•-?  -rt  iitx.  etc. 

« 

STANDARD  STOCK. 

"  -  the  danger  of  a<rumulating  stocks  liable  to  become  obsolete 

'  -  -  *  <'atatogue  was  prepared.   This  catalogue  covers  all  items 
*♦       ^.iterials  necessary  to  meet  the  orillnary  requirements  of  ships 
'» -  -  -.2  detriments  at  yards  and  stations.    It  was  not  intended 
«i"    •-«!  n«tr  for  shl|>s  alone  nor  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  manu- 

-  <*m'..iit^—  it  being  a  catalogue  for  the  whole  Navy.  The  use  of 
>r>  resulted  in  standardizing  material  and  eliminating  the  earry- 
>~>   ;r.*ty  of  sizes — the  diameter  of  a  screw  or  the  thickness  of  a 

}^  us*«d  f*»r  a  s|H»ciflc  pun»ose  having  been  to  some  extent  a 
*»-leeflon  an<l  it  frequently  happened  that  material  not  car- 
.  .  *lm«  iri««d  in  drawings  or  called  for  on  ships'  requisitions  l>e- 
to  the  material  regularly  curried  in  stock  was  not  readily 
■j.rh  the  Standard  Stock  Catalogue  In  the  planning  secttons 
.  of  every  manufacturing  department  and  in  the  supply  de- 

*  .     *Mp.  as  well  as  In  every  supply  department  on  shore,  coordi- 
with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  In  supplying  adequate  stores 
« .Tiwut  unnecessary  waste.    Inelosure  E  will  indicate  the  form 
-    .-Jurd  Stock  Catalogue  is  now  a  volume  4  inches  thick. 

CIJOTIIIMS. 

»  ->t  r*^\msx  to  clothing  \<  set  f<»rth  in  the  following  letter  from 
•      '^-;.  r.il  of  the  Navy  to  the  provisions  and  clothing  dcisit.  New 

r  military  and  economic  reasons  to  more  uniformly  administer 
-•bins  and  small  stores  both  atloat  and  ashore.    To  this  er 
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it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  fix  a  time-limit  quantity  to  be  oai 
board  ship  and  at  the  depot. 

"Except  for  a  negligible  few.  the  ships  of  the  fleets  can  carry  at  1 
months'  clothing;  whereas  a  great  many  can  cnrry  an  even  larger 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  all  ships  should  ti 
clothing  to  last  the  same  length  of  time.  If  a  few  ships  carry  a  yen  r" 
while  otiiers  have  but  half  that  quanitity.  there  would  not  appear  to 
advantage  accruing  to  the  ships  as  a  fleet  unit  by  reason  of  the  great* 
ing  capacity  of  a  few  vessels;  whereas  when  the  supply  gives  out  on  a  r 
of  the  ships,  we  need  a  supply  ship  to  replenish  them;  and  the  fact  tin. 
ships  are  still  sufficient  unto  themselves  will  not  alter  the  circumstances 

"Therefore,  why  not  have  them  all  fitted  out  for  the  same  length 
and  then  we  will  know  exactly  what  quantity  it  will  require  to  repl 
fleet  after  it  has  left  port  and  exactly  when  a  new  supply  will  be  need' 

"This  refers,  of  course,  to  articles  of  clothing  only  and  not  to  smul 
or  other  small  articles  such  as  buttons,  braid,  rating  badges,  sewlnjr 
etc.,  of  which — on  account  of  the  small  space  occupied— all  ships  can 
carry  a  year's  supply. 

"If  instructions  are  issued,  therefore,  that  all  vessels  (expected  t« 
with  the  fleet)  in  fitting  out  for  sea  shall  take  a  six  months'  supply  o 
ing— the  articles  belli*  enumerated— and  one  year's  stock  of  small  sto: 
other  small  items  not  Included  in  the  six  months'  list,  much  time 
saved  and  confusion  avoided  if  the  fleet  is  suddenly  mobilized. 

"  The  question  which  now  arises  is  as  to  the  stocks  which  should  b< 
tained  ashore  and  as  to  the  points  at  which  these  stocks  should  l>e 
tained. 

"As  it  is  always  practicable  to  foresee  the  needs  for  clothing  on< 
stores,  particularly  if  the  above  outlined  plan  is  carried  out.  there  woul 
to  be  no  reason  why  emergency  requisitions  should  ever  be  necescifir, 
it  Is  thought  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained  by  carrying  c 
ami  small  stores  in  stock  at  three  yards  only — New  York,  Mare  Islai 
Cavlte — requisitions  from  ships  being  forwarded  sufficiently  in  advu 
the  distributing  yard  to  permit  of  shipment  to  the  home  yard  by  the  ti 
clothing  ami  small  stores  are  needed. 

"  By  thus  pooling  the  stocks  at  three  yards,  an  undue  accuniula 
odd  sizes  will  be  avoided,  losses  by  deterioration  of  inactive  stock  mil 
and  more  definite  information  at  all  times  as  to  exactly  how  the  Navy 
with  regard  to  Its  clothing  supply  will  be  at  hand. 

"It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  question  of  insufficient  storngi 
at  New  York  might  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  plan ;  so.  befo 
steps  are  taken  toward  putting  it  into  o]>eration,  comment  and  recr 
dation  with  regard  to  the  entire  situation  and  in  particular  respect  to  v 
or  not  the  provisions  and  clothing  depot  would  be  able  to  handle  1 
creased  stock,  are  requested. 

"  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  following,  which  is 
from  Supplies  ami  Accounts.  June  24  Quarterly  Logistic  Report: 

"  The  present  stocks  of  clothing  are  based  on  a  supply  sufficient  f 
needs  of  about  50,000  men.  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Naval 
will  be  already  equipped  with  sufficient  clothing.  It  is  intended  th 
Initial  requirements  for  the  100,000  men  shall  be  met  first  by  poolii 
stocks  on  hand  at  all  depots  ashore  and  afloat  and  by  increasing  qua 
of  raw  materials  considerably  larger  than  the  stocks  it  has  been  cusi 
to  carry  in  the  past,  within  the  limit,  of  course,  of  the  funds  available  i 
of  peace.  The  demands  for  various  articles  comprising  the  outfit  of  el 
will  de|>cnd  very  largely  upon  the  theater  of  operations,  for  If  in  West 
waters  the  great  demand  will  be  for  white  clothing  and  light  mule 
During  the  Spanish  war  the  fleet  operations  oecurred  during  the  summ* 
large  quantities  of  light  underwear,  white  Jumpers,  trousers,  nnd  halt 
in  demand.  No  special  effort  was  made  then  to  procure  large  quant ii 
other  items  of  clothing;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  requirements  for  t 
listed  personnel  were  then  met  and  without  complaint. 

"  It  would  appear  advisable,  therefore,  to  limit  the  clothing  outfits  to  i 
wear,  socks,  shoes,  shirts,  trousers  (blue  and  white),  and  jerseys.  The 
of  cotton  drill,  blue  cloth,  blue  flannel,  lining  materials,  etc..  will  be  mat* 
iucreased  as  far  as  funds  will  permit,  as  above  stated.   Furthermore,  eae 
will  be  required  to  report  the  total  issues  of  each  Item  of  clothing  durii 
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t      ^  *:   '  "br*»e  months  In  order  that  it  can  be  determined  what  excess 
*■      -  ..    _.>\  ami  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  stocks,  if  pooled 
meet  her  with  the  increase  in  raw  materials,  be  almost 
fc         ■  i:i  rh»-  ordinary  demands  of  100,000  men. 

+  ti  *  .rit--  will,  of  course,  be  worked  to  their  maximum  eapacl- 
L  ..        »  *•*>>  :»rv  unable  to  turn  out  such  additional  quantities  of  eloth- 

,  >»- :iih1  which  may  not  be  on  band  after  providing  for  the  • 
L.     .  •«*  j %  a  how*  stated,  it  is  the  intention  to  make  up  a  standard 
i:  •'  »  Mte*  nod  jo  forward  them  to  the  large  manufacturers  of 
~       :    rdt-r  that  their  facilities  for  turning  out  outnts  if  needed 


•  «?—  ia>t*  require  a  comparatively  long  period  of  time  to 
I  .  »  re«^»urse  would  be  had  to  either  dividing  the  contracts 
i    •  — .    i~„>  manufacturers  or  to  purchase  from  the  very  consid- 

I.  *^.offon>ilnur  to  the  Navy  standard  as  closely  as  i>ossible 

i  ;..ir-i:j«-s  as  may  be  needed. 

-        '  a  <-Miii(i:iign  in  the  Atlantic,  practically  all  stocks  of  clothing 
-  -.tjtions  will  l>e  ordered  shipited,  when  war  is  imminent,  to 

.-^  v  w  York.  With  reference  to  increasing  the  supply  of  raw 
»  :**-..r.  'IiU  will  be  rendered  difficult  to  accomplish  because 
I-  -  r-»^v-r  *i««rk  of  Indigo  and  alizarin  dyes  in  the  United  States 
|  .  *  practically  nil  of  these  dyes  are  manufactured  in 

y  -  a;<p**iir»  next  to  inqiossible  to  obtain  any  from  that  source 

k  -  .rurv. 

*  -  ''.  :.  •*(  a  serious  menace  to  the  continued  use  of  navy  blue  as  a 
*  .•'—>-  \a*\  this  <nnditlon  will  invariably  exist  in  case  trade  with  the 
fc»  -  «r-  '  *t;5»:v  \*  interrupted  as. at  present,  providing,  of  course,  local 
h~  *  i-  '  'j**-  up  the  manufacture  of  these  dyes  to  supply  domestic  dc- 
^  v>- ;  r—rtil  .auditions,  to  increase  largely  the  stock  of  blue  material, 
h     *  — ary  to  use  an  inferior  substitute  or  change  to  some  other 


-  v.  »  \  requested  that  consideration  of  this  question  be  given  and 
.  ,--^r  *->  made  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  officer  In  charge/* 

»  *.--ili«l  in  tbe  preparation  of  standard  clothing  lists,  as  per 
*■  *  w:t*  followed  by  standard  provision  lists,  as  per  lnclosures 
'  •    >j  ;ire  *e1f-explanatnry. 

II  Ef.  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

*  •  -      i  ^•mmcnced  of  the  storage  facilities  necessary*  for  the  supply 
■*  •  - •n^f^irtatlon,  for  tbe  fleet,  whether  ojicrating  off  home  bases 
■         at>r«»ad.    Standard  time  charter  parties  and  bare  ship 
V-  -  •>.-,    -^;cir»ii.  the  commercial  facilities  of  all  ports — both  at  home 
i  r       a*  iMwslble—  being  inquired  into;  names  and  capacities  of 
*         ■  „■  V:ny  standard  coal  were  listed  and  approved,  and  plans  laid 

-  •    *-i»r  of  the  following  coaling  depots,  with  the  storage  stated 


^       FuM  ml    «;iLsolirnv  |  Coul       Fwl  oil  •  (IfisoHnr. 

.  .   _     


Ton*.  Bnrr'1*  0<iltoni 

»♦'                                        Norfolk   ~W,(WO  'Hl.OOO 

♦         w.ofii       gn.ooo  .  s?walk  Toint   .tfw.ono   

fc~r    !  Newport  NVws  

T%  *  JO.oun       90,000  charh'stmi  


4     «i«  ^5Q,UU0 

¥  if! 

90,000 

jj  • 

r  ....... 

^    ^  ^  *  ...... 



J' 

3<M>.(MI0   

ya.««)  w.imw 

K*«v  W.st                   i;i,iX)0  ;u.(kn)  iso.hoo 

fJiuintanAmo               «.»i,rt*i  1«'.«>«M 

Piumiim  Canal   1H0.UW       42,  WW   

i 


:«r.-<!  for  the  pnM'urement  f«f  coal  barges,  water  barges,  ash 


■ 


*  lir- devices,  »nd  a  thorough  and  complete  index  made  of 

*  '         '•♦"!  *»>  the  Hoard  of  Ins|MH  t Ion  and  Survey  as  to  merchant 
nvidlly  eonverteil  Into  co|li«>rs.  tankers,  supply  ships,  cargo 
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MOBILIZATION  OK  RESOURCES. 

An  investigation  was  instituted  during  191">  nnd  1910  as  to  the  f«cilitie>  <- - 
various  mills,  factories,  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  prod-- 
tlie  tilings  that  would  be  needed  and  the  capacities  of  the  mills  to  torn  th**.  ; 
and  indosure  J  will  indicate  the  form  of  the  record  maintained  for  thU  j 
The  plan  contemplated  tlie  classification  of  manufacturers  into  insp^  t;  •  4 
tricts  and  for  reports  to  he  obtained  directly  by  the  insjiector  of  engine*--: 
hull  or  ordnance  material  in  charge  of  each  district.    This  work  wa.*  •■'  - 
nu'iidous  volume,  as  can  readily  lie  realized;  and  when  this  country  was 
drawn  into  the  war  the  demands  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  so  j;r.v 
to  necessitate  their  being  coupled  up  with  industry— tlie  tirststep  toward  ^ 
was  tlie  creation  of  the  (ieneral  Munitions  Hoard  and  later  the  War  Indn^i 
Hoard,  the  work  of  which,  with  its  commodity  section  organization  plan.  ;  •  1 
of  such  conspicuous  value  during  the  war. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  coordination  of  the  work  of  Suppli.* 
Accounts  with  that  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  \>k^j 
committee  was  created  .Inly  7,  1910.  This  committee  consisted  of  repiw  , 
tives  officially  designated  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Constructs  .  j 
Hepair.  Steam  Engineering,  Ordnance,  Yards  and  Docks.  Medicine  and  Sur.  - 
and  the  Thief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  as  such.  u«  t;  .  , 
chairman. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  logistic*  committee  to:  "  ( 6 )  Determine  rli*>  in/t 
requirements  as  to  fuel,  clothing,  food,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  titr  - 
able requirements  for  subsequent  plans  of  the  war;  (c)  ascertain  tlie  sou  .->*■»-. 
supply  of  such  material,  amounts  available,  and  times  necessary  for  deliv.-- 
iil)  make  detailed  plans  for  the  purchase,  delivery,  inspection,  and  shipnv 
fuel,  clothing,  food,  and  other  supplies." 

The  records  of  the  committee  were  kept  In  the  logistic*  section  of  Supply  , 
Accounts.    Tlie  value  of  the  work  of  this  committee  was  mentioned  it  t 
logistics  report  of  the  Paymaster  fJeneral  of  the  Navy  to  the  Chief  of  Nj.: 
Operations,  under  date  of  September  30,  1910,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Though  the  work  of  the  committee  is  actually  done  by  the  representative  , 
the  several  individual  bureaus,  it  centers  here,  and  is  so  closely  connected  ■> i 
the  activities  of  the  Supplies  and  Accounts  that  it  is  considered  not  UDfir;:  ; 
that  the  work  accomplished  should  be  briefly  commented  upon  in  this  re^  n 

"The  committee  has  prepared  and  adopted  a  uniform  source-of-supply 
It  has  further  definitely  decided  exactly  how  this  card  is  to  be  handled.   •  1 
plan  laid  down  will  prevent  the  duplication  of  inquiries  which  has  exist.-!  ri 
some  extent  in  the  past.    It  has  been  decided  to  use  for  every  article  a 
card  which  will  show  as  accurately  a*  possible  the  initial  and  subseqo^r  re- 
quirements for  that  material ;  these  guides  to  be  tiled  with  the  source-of  sui»;i 
cards,  thus  mo  king  it  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  both  the  demand  nnd  the  su[ 
for  any  particular  item. 

"  As  soon  as  all  requirements  are  thus  determined,  It  will  be  practical  ■ 
Intelligently  decide  wherein  the  reserve  stocks  already  obtained  can  m<#\  a- 
vantageously  be  augmented  and  also  what  other  articles  should  l>e  nddn!  < 
our  military  reserve.  This  question  of  reserve  stocks  has,  on  account  o4  .• 
close  relation  to  storage  facilities,  necessarily  been  considered  in  conjunct:- • 
with  the  latter  subject,  and  tlie  logistics  committee  has  been  and  Is  pir; 
careful  thought  to  the  matter  of  additional  buildings  for  housing  such  supi'V 
at  all  fitting-out  yards,  favorable  recommendations  having  already  been  a\s. 
In  the  case  of  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk. 

"The  Standard  Stock  Catalogue  is  proving  to  be  a  very  valuable  help  r. 
the  logistics  committee,  which  is  now  getting  up  additional  Information  \»  t» 
incorporated  in  the  catalogue  to  furnish  in  this  maimer  detailed  Instni^i-M 
for  tlie  proper  stowage  of  certain  materials  which  are  subject  to  rapid 
terioration  if  not  properly  stored,  or  else  are  liable  to  be  provocative  of  s^s 
dents  which  miglit  result  seriously.  As  this  information  concerning  thr  \>y 
ticular  requirements  at  various  yards  is  required,  the  catalogue  will  be  .k 
reeled. 

"The  committee  has  gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  obtaining  ontiU 
appropriations  to  cover  the  purchase  of  reserve  machinery  nnd  equipment  thui 
Mould  be  most  urgently  needed  in  case  of  war.    Naval  Supply  Account 
be  used  to  purchase  any  supplies  needed  for  the  Navy:  but.  If  materials  arr 
purchased  thereunder  and  then  deteriorate  before  being  used,  the  current  si* 
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•nations  concerned  would  Ik?  charged  with  the  value  of  such  supplies.  If 
i  materials  are  purchased  for  purely  war  needs,  some  provision  must  be 
e  to  imvt  this  prospective  obligation.  It  appears  that  the  current  appro- 
noris  may  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  obligation;  hence  special  appropria- 
s  for  the  purpose  seem  desirable. 

Attention  is  also  being  given  to  those  necessary  articles  that  are  procured 
md  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  requirements  us  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
n»g  the  material,  or,  if  possible,  determining  upon  satisfactory  domestic 
•litute.  , 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  three  meetings  of  the  permanent  logistics 
mltee — held,  resi>ectively,  August  4,  August  31,  and  September  V\  191ft— are 
ismitted  herewith  as  Exhibits  ft.  7,  and  8. 

The  Paymaster  General  can  not  projierly  close  this  rejwrt  wtt-out  inviting 
ial  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  i>ermanent  logistics  committee 
under  way. 

The  order  of  July  31  said : 

•  The  committee  will  curry  on;  "  and  almost  from  the  moment  the  members 
t  assembled  it  was  obvious  thaf  there  had  been  devised  the  means  of  soir* 
a  great  many  more  or  less  vexed  questions,  particularly  in  the  ov 
sible  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  three 

.Ul»l<  Cil 

mony.  By  reason  of  this,  and  judging  from  the  spirit  of  cheerful  cooper- 
»n  invariably  exhibited  by  the  representatives  of  all  of  the  bureaus  con- 
ned, the  interbureau  permanent  logistics  committee  gives  promise  of  pro- 
ssively  valuable  work  toward  accomplishing  real  preparedness." 
kn  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  performed  by  S  and  A  in  the  prepara- 
q  of  the  plans  for  war  may  be  gained  from  Inclosure  "  K,"  which  is  an 
ex  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Logistics  Report,  dated  March  31, 
G.  and  Inclosure  "  L,"  an  index  of  the  Logistics  Report  of  March  31,  1917, 
vto  attached. 

v»  much  for  the  preparations  that  were  made  in  advance  of  actual  hos- 
tles. 

When  war  was  declared  the  personnel  of  S.  and  A.  consisted  of  10  officers 
1  125  clerks. 

The  organization  was:  Transportation  Division,  Fuel  and  Logistics  Division, 
rehase  Division.  Fleet  Division,  Disbursing  Division,  Accounting  Division. 
The  system  of  purchase  had  been  established ;  the  system  of  stores,  their 
*eipt.  care,  and  Issue  had  been  in  vogue,  with  a  constant  effort  year  by  year 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  centralized  supply  system;  the  accounting 
stem  had  been  In  operation  for  several  years,  and  the  disbursing  system 
d  been  simplified.  So,  when  war  was  declared,  activities  along  all  lines 
*re  quickened  as  if  by  a  magic  touch.  The  Navy  at  once  prepared  to  meet 
e  supreme  test  for  which  it  was  created  and  all  forces  were  bent  upon 
•tting  into  the  strife  and  winning  the  war  in  short  order.  Expansion  on  a 
idc  and  elaborate  plan  was  necessary.  Bases  had  to  be  established,  store- 
>uses  built  or  rented,  and  materials  manufactured — involving  transporta- 
<>n  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  finished  product,  over  congested  railroad 
nes  Id  our  own  country  and  through  a  sea  beset  by  submarines  and  strewn 
ith  mines  to  reach  the  bases  abroad. 

TRANSPOBTATION  DIVI8ION. 

Two  divisions  were  established  to  handle  shipment  matters  and  solve  the 
irious  transportation  problems  as  they  arose.  First,  the  Overseas  Trans- 
ortation  Division,  with  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  in  charge,  to  handle 
-ansoceanic  shipments,  and,  second,  the  Inland  Traffic  Division,  with  an 
(ft>er  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  charge,  to  handle  domestic  freight. 

Over  1.090,000  tons  of  Navy  cargo  were  shipped  abroad  with  practically 
o  loss  at  sea.  There  was  a  gradual  Increase  of  tonnage  from  3,000  tons  in 
lay,  1917,  to  142.921  tons  in  September,  1918.  when  the  high-water  mark,  so 
ar  as  overseas  shipments  were  concerned,  was  reached.  The  mine  project 
o  the  North  Sea  alone  required  over  83.000  tons  of  material. 

The  directions  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  this  vast  quantity  of  stores 
v<>re  issued  by  the  Overseas  Division.  During  the  loading  operations  the 
>flicer  in  charge  was  in  constant  touch  both  day  and  night  with  the  yard  at 
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which  vessels  were  loading,  in  order  to  be  able  to  adjust  any  matt 
might  arise  and  tend  to  delay  sailings.  Vessels  were  loaded  with  t 
dispatch.  Frequently  cargoes  were  placed  on  board  at  New  Voi 
delphla.  and  Norfolk  in  from  two  to  four  days.  The  material  tr 
consisted  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  articles,  Including  delicate  in 
and  wireless  apparatus;  bulky  items,  such  as  aeroplanes  and  boat> 
as  provisions  and  munitions. 

All  requests  for  shipments  were  acted  upon  promptly,  however.  thos< 
from  the  fighting  forces  at  the  front  being  given  preference  in  accoi-cl 
the  specific  directions  of  the  Paymaster  General  in  the  following  in 
order  issued  July  26,  1917: 

44  Requisitions,  requests,  and  recommendations  from  Vice  Admii 
senior  naval  officer  in  command  In  Europe,  are  to  l>e  acted  upon  the> 
they  are  received  and,  unless  there  be  some  insurmountable  obstacle*, 
agreement  with  his  wishes;  that  is  to  say,  when  I  properly  have  in 
tion  in  the  premises,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  that  discretion  bus  al  r« 
exercised  when  Admiral  Sims's  wishes  become  known." 

When  it  is  recalled  that  there  were  few  overseas  shipments  on  «« 
the  Navy  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  aud  that  rail  movei 
creased  about  1,500  to  2,000  per  cent,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ii 
lng,  without  rupture,  to  meet  the  new  conditions  are  obvious. 

Numerous  and  urgent  requests  were  received  from  contractors  un«l 
ment  officials  to  have  car  equipment  furnished,  to  have  shipment  a  < 
and  to  have  embargoes  removed,  all  of  which  were  promptly  acted 
Inland  traffic,  in  conjunction  with  the  Railroad  Administration,  when  n 

Prior  to  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  It  wa 
evident  that  unless  special  measures  were  adopted  there  would  be 
delays  In  transporting  Navy  materiel  and  completing  the  Navy  hull*: 
gram,  owing  to  rail  freight  congestion.  At  that  time  the  roads  to  the 
terminals  were  clogged  with  tonnage  primarily  intended  for  this  <;<>\ 
and  the  Governments  allied  against  the  Central  Powers:  and  it  w 
great  difficulty  that  prompt  movements  of  consignments  In  which  ti 
was  Interested,  Including  those  between  contractors,  were  obtained. 

This  led  to  the  development  of  what  was  designated  as  the  4*  Navy 
envelope,"  in  which  the  waybill  or  car  card  was  placed.  The  use 
envelope,  which  was  of  special  design  and  clearly  Indicated  to  the 
employees  the  Navy's  Interests  In  the  consignment,  resulted  In  lessei 
delays  in  delivery.  This  shipping  envelope  was  later  adopted  by  t 
department  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Hoard  and  was  an  Ii? 
contributing  factor  toward  expediting  transportation  of  munitions  and  j 

As  the  war  progressed  the  transportation  problem  became  more  aeut* 
n  view  to  surrounding  the  movement  of  materiel  and  supplies  for  tl 
and  Navy  contractors  with  every  possible  safeguard  for  prompt  disput 
resentatives  were  placed  in  the  principal  eastern  and  middle  wester 
where  congestion  was  heaviest.    These  representatives  were  known 
traffic  officers,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  cooperate  with  the  railroad 
In  an  effort  to  keep  Navy  freight  moving  freely  through  the  congested 
and  to  expedite  through  their  districts  materiel  urgently  needed. 

Weekly  reports  submitted  by  the  field  traffic  officers,  indicating  a 
regarding  transportation  difficulties  met  with,  as  affecting  Navy  nhi 
enabled  the  Navy  to  foresee  and  prepare  the  necessary  details  for  mo 
freight  expeditiously. 

At  the  same  time,  attention  was  given  by  this  division  to  new  lines 
delivering  facilities  at  the  primary  yards  and  stations,  notably  at  Mare 
Calif.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Norfolk,  Va.    The  White  Plains  and 
Head  extension,  permitting  the  forwarding  of  freight  for  the  proving 
direct  by  rail  instead  of  through  the  Washington  yard  and  thence  by  b 
destination,  was  started  during  hostilities  and  recently  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  movement  of  material  and  supplies  action  was  ti 
transport  the  necessary  workmen  to  and  from  certain  yards  in  order  1< 
out  the  various  activities,  as  It  was  impossible  for  these  men  to  obtaii 
quarters  in  close  proximity  to  the  yards.  Arrangements  were  made  w 
Railroad  Administration  for  special  trains,  known  as  "  labort  specia 
carry  these  men,  part  of  the  expense  of  the  operation  thereof  being  d« 
from  Navy  appropriation. 
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ij»  N_.wrtr  appropriations  for  freight  were  made  by  Congress  for  the 
IS  ami  1919: 


■  -       ^  1M6   $725, 000.  00 


'.  178, 200. 12 


:  m*   4,000,000.00 

25,  1919  i   10,000,000.00 


14, 000, 000. 00 


21. 903,  200. 12 


FUEL  Alt D  LOGISTICS  DIVISION. 

if  of  tanker *. — Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  became 
**•  >tvy  to  secure  additional  tank  vessels  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
!»x  '*~-»-*  ^-perstlng  overseas,  the  Navy  tankers  Kanawha,  Cuyama,  and 
entirely  Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  for  shipment  of  fuel  oil 

f  .Tfc'.ially  impossible  to  secure  tankers  by  ordinary  means,  even  at 
;  -ir  o^niiueretal  rate  of  from  240s.  to  300s.  per  ton  for  voyages 
**<  State*  port  aud  United  Kingdom  or  French  Atlantic  ports. 
►        t«s*-ri  ujmmi  the  owners  assuming  all  war-risk  insurance,  both 

i      _  li'17,  after  much  negotiation,  the  following  tentative  rates  were 
"+  Navy  : 

*  t *  V-ntr  Atlantic  port  to  one  i>ort  In  United  Kingdom  or  one  French 
>-   »wi  cdl.  100s.  per  ton  per  cargo,  intake  weight;  naphtha,  100s. 
-  **  Intake  weight. 

»>-:  i"  «*ve  United  States  Gulf  port,  for  same  destination:  Fuel  oil, 
~  c       »Tir?i>,  intake  weight ;  naphtha,  122s.  per  ton  per  cargo,  intake 

-*?*-z  rates  would  apply  only  to  voyage  on  the  steamer  covered,  and 
*  i'»  bimonthly  revision. 

'»  **x<:.x  rate*  wen*  deemed  excessive,  It  being  believed  that  a  rate 
»-  6~9d-«eij?ht  ton  per  month  on  a  time-charter  basis  would  be  a  fair 
Thi*  rate  was  determined  ns  follows,  based  on  a  7,000-ton  steamer, 
,*^|  to  owners  at  $100  per  ton  : 


  $78, 000 

;.>  and  deck,  supplies,  water.    30, 000 

6,000 
12,000 


fi«j  M»n*ultlng  engineer. 
*  ~*  >  '-ni^r  Heaninc,  etr  


;-r*-ral  bull  and  machinery  repairing,  survey,  etc   l'i.  000 


141,000 

•  i^n*^-.  S  |*>r  rent   50.  000 

^  ••«.      |^r  rent   42.000 

'  «5T*y.  .%  |M-r  cent   44,  K.10 

283,  STiO 

*"  '--rt      42,000 


•  :m     32r,,  8W 

* 

•»  .*  nx.nth  annually  for  dry-doeklng,  repairs,  survey,  etc.,  about  $4.25 
-  fori  monthly  plus  war  risk. 

:\.       7.  the  following  vessel*  were  commandeered,  after  due  in- 
*.  »*  ro  the  ability  of  the  owner?  <o  funilsh  without  detriment  to 
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their  commercial  trade  or  to  shipments  they  were  making  for  account  <j 
Governments: 


Vessel. 

Cargo 

Owner. 

William  Rockefeller  

Topila  

Oold  Shell  

Ton*. 

12,500 
5,200 
8,  .jOO 
9,700 
7,000 

11,000 
7,(i00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 
Do. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
Southern  Pacific  ( Associated  Oil  Co.). 
Union  Oil  Co. 
Shell  Co. 

Time  charters  were  made  for  these  vessels  at  a  tentative  rate  of  $-± 
dead-weight  ton  per  month,  subsequently  changed  to  a  permanent  rate  o 
per  dead-weight  ton  per  month,  in  accordance  with  advice  received  frc 
United  States  Shipping  Board  that  tills  rate  had  been  determined  as  eq: 
and  In  accordance  with  their  authority  by  law  to  establish  rates  (act  Ji 
1917).  The  tanker  Rayo  was  employed  for  a  brief  period  pending  deliv 
the  Standard  Arrow.  Tankers  subsequently  chartered  for  the  Navy  w« 
talned  through  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  all  on  a  time  chnrtei 
at  the  rate  of  $4.15  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month. 

The  rate  of  100  shillings  per  ton  quoted  to  the  Navy  on  a  trip  basis 
amount  to  about  $15.70  per  dead-weight  ton  per  month  on  a  time  charter 
Based  on  the  length  of  time  each  vessel  commandeered  was  employe 
Navy  effected  a  saving  of  approximately  $9,000,000. 

Purchases  of  fuel  during  period  April  /,  1911,  to  July  i,  1919.— Fuel 
following  quantities  was  purchased  during  the  period  April  1,  1917,  to  J 
1919,  for  all  naval  purposes,  both  ashore  and  afloat : 

Coal  tons  7,  5< 

Fuel  oil  barrels—  15,  45 

Gas  oil  do   K 

Distillate   gall  cms  6C 

Gasoline  do  25,  OC 

A  complete  survey  was  made  of  the  coal  and  petroleum  Industry,  coi 
output,  cost  of  production,  demands  for  essential  war  industries,  and  ret 
ments  for  allied  powers.  Based  on  this  investigation,  Navy  orders  were  r. 
with  the  different  suppliers  for  deliveries  on  an  advanced-payment  basis, 
prices  being  left  for  later  determination.  The  ultimate  fixed  prices  were  < 
lished  after  exhaustive  inquiries  made  by  various  governmental  agencies 
operating  and  transportation  costs,  fluctuations  In  miners'  wages,  etc. 

Shipments  of  fuel  overseas. — The  following  shipments  of  fuel  were  made 
seas  during  the  period  April  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1919: 


France 

Coal   62,174.00 

Fuel  oil   140, 670.  24 

England : 

Coal   4,909.00 

Fuel  oil   511, 778. 65 

Motor  gasoline   2,939.49 


Mediterranean : 

Coal  

Fuel  oil  

Azores  and  Bermuda : 

Coal  

Fuel  oil  

Motor  gasoline  


Tc 

9,8; 
11,  5- 

79,81 
66,  V 
6,81 


Aviation  gasoline   1,115.00 

The  appropriations  by  Congress  for  fuel  for  the  Navy  during  the  war  we: 

Act  Aug.  29,  1916,  fuel  and  transportation,  1917  $5, 00C 

Act  Mar.  4,  1917,  fuel  and  transportation,  1917-18   6,  50C 

Deficiency  act  June  15,  1918,  fuel  and  transportation,  1917-18  19, 30'J 

Act  July  1,  1918,  fuel  and  transportation,  1919   49, 400 


Total   80, 262 

PURCHASE  DIVISION. 

"  The  Navy  took  them  over,  and  the  Navy  brought  them  back." 
This  is  something  of  the  Inside  story  of  how  it  was  done.  Approxiinti 
550,000  officers  and  men  were  required  for  that  work.   In  the  Purchase  Divi 
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ipplie*  nnd  Accounts,  a  little  over  500  officers,  yeomen,  yeomen  (F),  stenog- 
«*rs,  c  lerks,  and  messengers  fed.  clothed,  and  equipi>ed  those  500,000  men. 

Purchase  Division  supplied  the  ships  with  all  their  needs  from  bread, 
:»r.  und  jam  to  kapok  mattresses,  souuding  tubes,  binoculars,  lifeboats,  and 
«-    The  Purchase  Division  bought  submarine  chasers  for  the  patrol  of  the 

und  the  material  for  the  construction  of  destroyers. 

most  insurmountable  difficulties  were  encountered  in  getting  food  that  was 
e.  machinery,  and  highly  technical  material ;  resort  was  made  to  every 
uxl  known  or  that  could  be  devised,  usklug,  appealing,  demanding  bids  in 
i»nal  cunfereiiees  or  by  carefully  written  urgent  letters,  telephone,  or  tele- 
•h  :  but  the  goods  were  obtained  eventually  and  they  were  available  when 
icd. 

was  predicted  early  in  the  war  that  victory  would  be  won  by  supplies, 
at  forced  by  the  lack  of  supplies;  and  it  was  on  this  fundamental  principle 
the  Purchase  Division  worked.    Each  and  every  individual  was  made  to 
by  the  officer  in  charge  a  personal  responsibility  to  do  all  in  his  or  her 
er  to  shorten  and  to  win  the  war. 

he  secret  of  it*  succegx. — The  secret,  of  the  success  of  the  Navy's  purchasing 
em  lies  in  its  lack  of  secrecy. 

was  maintained  that  "  things  must  not  only  be  right,  but  look  right,"  and 
bis  end  the  public  was  afforded  the  fullest  oi>ortunlty  to  assure  itself  that 
y  purchasing  was  being  conducted  on  this  principle. 

he  \arp'9  preparation. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  warehouses  of  the 
y  were  not  only  well  stocked  but  there  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Pur- 
se Division  comprehensive  statements  of  prospective  and  specifically  calcu- 
■d  needs  of  supplies.  For  a  year  or  more  before  the  United  States  entered 
war,  every  provision  was  being  made  to  meet  that  contingency.  Quickly 
without  comment,  except  within  itself,  the  Navy  undertook  the  prepnra- 
i  of  the  most  exhaustive  logistics  probably  ever  prepared  by  the  Government, 
s  investigation  embraced  every  important  industrial  establishment  in  the 
ited  States,  a  statistical  report  of  what  it  manufactured,  its  normal  dally 
aeity,  its  possible  capacity  working  under  pressure  three  shifts  a  day,  its 
sent  number  of  employees,  the  approximate  number  it  might  employ  if  worked 
ts  capacity,  and  what  expansion  might  be  made  in  Its  line  of  production.  With 
s  information  down  in  black  and  white,  calculation  was  made  of  how  much 
xluctlon  might  be  obtained  from  this  or  that  factory,  what  the  delivery  ought 
be  and  where  every  needed  article  could  be  bought.  Approximate  inventory 
s  then  taken  of  stock  on  hand  at  every  navy  yard  and  on  board  every  ship, 
1  estimate  made  of  the  probable  supply  of  stock  that  navy  yard  or  ship 
uld  need  immediate]}"  in  the  event  that  war  was  declared.  Some  of  these 
tements  were  retained  in  the  Purchase  Division ;  others  were  sent  in  sealed 
umunications  to  the  navy  yards  and  ships.  Instructions  were  given  that 
*se  statements  were  only  to  be  opened  after  the  declaration  of  war.  So  it 
^  that,  in  the  hour  the  President  declared  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
□erica  and  Germany,  these  envelops  were  unsealed  and  there  was  laid  out 
fore  the  administrative  officers  a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  of  procedure, 
lere  was  a  complete  statement  as  tc  the  supplies  to  be  carried  aboard  ships 
d  In  the  yards'  warehouses.  If  these  supplies  were  not  available  the  Purchase 
vision's  reports  showed  where  they  could  be  obtained  Immediately.  No  time 
is  wasted ;  the  Navy  was  enabled  to  get  right  down  to  business,  because  it 
d  its  objective  in  view.  The  working  out  of  plans  had  been  started  a  year  or 
•re  before  the  declaration  of  war ;  they  were  completed,  or  practically  com- 
Ked,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before  the  presidential  announcement  came. 
i»t  factor  is  principally  responsible  for  the  ease  with  which  the  Navy  obtained 
*  needed  materials. 

With  the  work  so  well  laid  out.  the  needs  clearly  defined,  purposes  well  estab- 
«hed,  with  the  proper  spirit  and  with  the  earnestness  and  industry  which  the 
lnhiise  Division  possessed,  supplies  were  bought,  business  was  greatly  in- 
« ■;ised,  ami  the  organization  expanded  from  28  people  to  over  500.  And  through 
all  the  machinery  ran  smoothly. 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
ml  tediously  minute  investigation  into  the  preparations  for  the  great  conflict, 

dd : 

"The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has  established  and  well  deserves  a 
nt  inn-wide  reputation  for  efficiency." 

IH'ih  liyhtx  on  Xartf  businex*. — The  Purchase4  Division  places  over  09  per 
ent  of  total  number  of  contracts  made  by  the  Navy  Department;  buys  all  ma- 
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terials,  with  but  few  minor  exceptions;  has  over  18.000  names  on  11 
list.  During  the  wnr  it  increased  its  personnel  from  28  to  over  50O  ;  hi 
average  of  024  requisitions  a  day  from  June  30,  1017,  to  Novembei 
(average  in  prewar  times  about  100  per  day)  ;  entered  into  over  1J 
tracts;  issued  over  6,200  Navy  orders  (commandeering)  ;  increased  it* 
from  total  of  $27,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1915-10  to  over  $500,000,0 
1917-18;  purchased  over  $80,000,000  worth  of  supplies  in  a  single  « 
chased  approximately  $70,000,000  worth  of  supplies  in  August,  1918  ;  l 
approximately  $40,000,000  worth  of  copper;  purchased  $15,599,791.20 
blankets;  purchased  $1,022,800  worth  of  corned  beef  in  a  single  conti 


chased  $55,078,957.84  worth  of  T.  N.  T.,  $12,900,000  of  which  was  unde 
contracts ;  spent  a  grand  total  of  $873,544,947.78  for  supplies.  After  the 
It  reduced  its  personnel  approximately  one-third  from  November  11  to 
1;  made  a  further  reduction  to  less  than  170  at  end  of  fiscal  year; 
1.299  contracts;  canceled  885  contracts  without  liability  to  Govern  mc 
of  cancellations  without  liability  to  Government,  $23,830,163.23 :  caneele 
tracts  with  liability  (total  value  of  above  194  contracts,  $23,681,849.1 
for  cancellation  $3,215,042.93;  adjusted  5,820  Navy  orders;  has  ha 
average  of  378  requisitions  per  day ;  total  value  of  schedules  and  re< 
canceled  after  bids  had  been  obtained,  but  before  award  was  made 
487.89;  realized  $4,985,618.16  from  sale  of  surplus,  abandoned,  and  tn 
materials  from  December  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919;  transferred  material 
navy  yards  to  amount  of  $7,312,296. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Navy  had  a  total  strength  of  64,00 
and  men  :  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  it  approximated  550,000. 

In  taking  care  of  its  greatly  increased  force,  the  Purchase  Division  < 
the  same  methods  and  followed  the  same  principles  that  it  had  folh 
many  years  previous. 

"To  Innovate  is  not  to  reform,"  said  Edmund  Burke.  The  adnrir 
machinery  was  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  $70,000,000  worth  of  supr 
month  as  in  the  purchase  of  $5,000,000.  Expansion  of  the  existing  sys 
so  logically  brought  about  that  the  new  ideas  arising  from  necessity  w 
matter  of  course,  easily  followed,  easily  understood,  and  In  no  sense 
Ing  with  old  methods. 

One  of  the  first  needs  to  make  itself  felt  was  a  division  of  work  iiit 
defined  lines  and  limits  in  order  that  there  might  be  uniformity  of  pi 
harmony  of  action,  and  centralized  authority  in  these  little  "  states  "  or 

The  following  sections  were  created ;  Requisition,  schedule,  mimeogr 
printing,  specifications,  mailing  list,  emergency  purchase,  award,  contra 

A  glance  at  the  above  visualizes  the  steps  taken  from  the  receipt  of  a 
tion  to  the  placing  of  the  contract  and  the  adjustment  of  any  legal  \ 
which  may  arise  thereafter. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  requisition  may  be  approved  for  purchn* 
manner  calculated  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  to  secure  the  great 
petition,  the  cheapest  price  and  the  quickest  delivery,  and  In  order 
award  may  be  made  to  the  person  offering  the  most  satisfactory  mat 
judged  from  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  technicist,  the  following  **  m 
sections  were  established  with  a  civilian  expert  or  officer  having  at 
knowledge  of  that  commodity  at  the  head  of  each :  Steel,  chemical,  no 
metals,  lumber,  textile  (later  subdivided  into  woolen  goods,  cotton  goi 
clothing),  provisions,  hardware  and  small  tools,  ordnance  material,  air 
(aeroplanes  and  motor  cars),  optical  glass. 

In  addition  to  the  commodity  sections,  the  following  sections  were 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  special  matters  under  their  cognizance:  Na 
(to  take  care  of  eomimindecrlng) ,  open  purchase  (for  the  sui>ervision 
purchases  authorized  at  the  navy  yards),  stock  upkeep  (to  maintain  ; 
ard  stock  at  the  yards),  salvage  and  sales  (to  dispose  of  or  utilize  exec: 
rials,  abandoned  or  obsolete),  correspondence  section. 

Personnel. — The  purchasing  personnel  expanded  from  28  to  over  500,  ; 
mately  one-sixth  of  this  number  being  officers  and  the  remainder  equally 
between  enlisted  and  civilian  employees.  The  civilian  experts  in  cli 
commodity  sections  were  not  dollar-a-year  men,  but  gave  their  cxperie 
broad  knowledge  to  the  Navy  at  salaries  greatly  reduced  from  their 
capacity  in  civil  life  and  no',  nearly  commensurate  with  their  ability, 
connection  with  the  Navy  has  been  aptly  termed  by  the  Paymaster  Gei 
"outside  talent  with  inside  control." 
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Ttie  principles  of  Navy  purchasing  nntl  official  procedure  were  .,det  ailed  and 
i>*«~\ij*sed  in  weekly  conferences  held  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Purchase 
Hvtsdoo  and  frequently  attended  by  the  Paymaster  General,  at  which  the  entire 
flminiatratlve  force  was  present.  A  report  of  each  conference  was  afterwards 
nime«  graphed  and  distributed  to  every  employee.  In  this  way  newcomers  be- 
nuie  familiar  with  the  well-defined  work  of  each  section  of  this  large  and 
apiclly  growing  organization. 

Ej-ponMon  of  business — The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  amazing  ex- 
miision  of  business  during  the  war  and  the  gradual  resumption  of  u  peace-time 
tatus  after  the  armistice — another  instance  where  money  talks: 


V»lu«  of 
bureau 

orders. 


Value  of 
Navy  orders. 


Value  of 
contracts. 


Total  value  of 
contracts,  Navy 

orders  and 
bureau  orders. 


1917. 


June  

luly  

\\uVu>t  

September. 

October.... 
November. 
December.. 


January... 
VeUruary . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

AujruM  

September. 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 


mi* 


i'.»iy 


J/elnTiarv . 
March.... 
April  



June  


19,251.15 
4,0*9.47 
11,2V).  46 
12,262.28 
13,056.60 
12,083.80 


13,724.79 
15,387.01 
27,476.20 
28,086.  fW 
33,517.52 
30,989.80 
21,734.00 
20,895.00 
48,330.00 
33, 153.00 
H1.3.VI  (m 
43,436.13 


40,080.  SO 
18,014.74 
24,321.83 
26,799.31 
21,618.70 
13,331.98 


•2.501,863.10 
3,313,589.15 
3,823,044.84 
6, 166,618.74 

11,150,159.55 
5,460,911.92 


3,734, 
2,116, 
V'T'J. 
11,794, 
10,533, 
40, 98fi, 
15,584, 
I  :>,  •»>■.», 
13,006, 
16, 564, 
8,827, 
2,602, 


518. 13 
853.56 
969.45 
540.76 
894.53 
419.82 
544.00 
506.00 
363.00 
418.00 
078.00 
»sj  78 


1,086,002.66 
165,618.62 
744, 932. 08 
299,220.16 
869,527.33 

8,447,154.52 


$42, 408,863.97 
47,559,267.14 
21,915,277.48 
46,  OW,  986. 38 
21,240,159. 75 
41,624,195.63 


19.2R1, 
21,319, 
4H,\s7, 

31,349, 
42,117, 
28,977, 
41,597, 
44,552, 
27,38\ 
20,  7<W, 
4\4«i-«, 
16,660, 


760.35 
957.42 
731.56 
985.24 
510.38 
406. 13 
898.00 
446.00 
904.00 
ws.im 
886.00 
062.12 


12,081,935.13 
6,957,550.41 
5,879,:i48.17 
4,963,987.33 
5,431,521.26 
3,068,792.56 


$25,  457. 

30,070, 
35, 152, 
44,920, 
.ri<>,  ^76, 
27,749, 
52,237, 
34,403, 
47,297, 


770.66 
295.84 
189.53 
078.22 
895.76 
572.78 
867.40 
375.90 
191.35 


23,010, 
23,452, 
54,895, 
43,172, 
■V.'.f.M. 

57,204, 
59,872, 
40,443, 
43.2-.I7, 
57,351, 
19,305, 


003.27 

197.99 
177.21 
570.69 
942.43 

815.75 
176.00 
847.00 
597.00 
969.00 
314.00 
951.03 


13,208,018.59 
7,141,183.77 
6,  M8, 602.03 
5, 290,006.80 
6,322,667.29 

11,529,279.06 


The  first  step  toward  purchase. — The  first  step  toward  a  purchase  is  the 
preparation  of  a  requisition  by  the  ship,  yard,  or  bureau  which  is  in  need  of  the 
material  mentioned,  the  requisition  definitely  stating  the  use  to  which  the  mate- 
rial will  be  put.  Every  requisition  is  forwarded  to  the  requisition  section  of 
ihe  Purchase  Division,  which  determines  how  purchase  shall  be  made.  It  may 
be  made  either  by  the  Purchase  Division  under  its  regular  printed  forms  by 
the  receipt  of  mailed  proposals,  or  it  may  be  made  by  the  emergency  purchase 
Motion,  where',  in  case  of  urgent  need,  time  is  not  taken  to  prepare  and  mail 
proposal  blanks,  but  bills  are  obtained  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  or  it  may  be 
aiade  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  requisition  section,  by  the 
supply  officer  of  the  local  navy  yard  concerned. 

Before  the  war  the  average  number  of  requisitions  handled  was  about  100 
per  day.  The  total  number  of  requisitions  received  and  acted  upon  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919  was  140,249 — 63.970  were  handled  before  November  11  ( the 
•  late  of  the  armistice),  or  an  average  of  3.710  per  week,  or  G24  per  day;  77.179 
were  handled  from  November  11  to  January  30.  an  average  of  2.20.1  per  week, 
or  378  i>er  day.  While  the  above  figures  show  that  immediately  upon  the 
Mirniir.:  ..f  the  armistice  the  volume  of  purchases  was  tremendously  decreased, 
the  amount  still  being  received  is  more  than  300  per  cent  above  prewar  con- 
ditions. 

The  method  of  obtaining  bid* — Classified  mailing  list. — Prior  to  the  war  the 
Purchase  Division  maintained  a  mailing  list  of  12,000  names.  During  the  war 
this  list  was  expanded  to  over  18.000  names.  To  these  firms  was  sent  each  week 
a  "Notice  of  proposed  purchases.*'  which  described  the  material,  the  quantity 
required,  stated  the  schedule  number  under  which  proposals  were  to  bo  oh- 
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tained.  and  the  date  bids  were  to  be  opened.   This  notice  of  proposed  i> 
Vas  also  used  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  general  natu 
ernment  rulings,  regulations  of  different  governmental  war  organizatf 

The  mailing-list  section  was  established  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
the  purpose  of  classifying  material  and  manufacturers  in  order  that 
blanks  might  he  forwarded  to  all  prospective  bidders  in  advance  of  a 
set  for  the  opening  of  bids.   These  proposal  blanks  state  the  quantity  i- 
specifications  for  the  material,  conditions  of  delivery,  special  instruct io 
packing  and  shipping,  and,  In  fact,  all  the  information  needed  to  prep a j 
The  Purchase  Division  undertook  to  actually  place  these  schedule  blanic 
hands  of  interested  manufacturers,  a  great  convenience  to  the  hiddei 
benefit  also  to  the  Government.    As  a  result  broader  competition  ti 
obtained:  between  20  and  50  bids  are  frequently  received  on  a  single  it*? 

The  classified  mailing  list  covers  about  15.000  items,  and  listed  unci 
item  are  the  names  of  all  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  are  in  a  positio: 
on  that  material. 

Firms  have  not  been  placed  on  this  list  simply  because  they  are  ki 
manufacture  or  sell  the  kind  of  material  specified.  A  card  is  first  sent 
concern  requesting  information  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  business,  > 
It  is  a  partnership,  if  so,  the  names  of  the  partners,  if  a  company  or 
poration,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  their  official  position,  the  locu 
branch  offices  and  their  managers,  factory  address,  location  of  ware 
and  a  complete  list  of  all  material  manufactured  or  dealt  in.  If  the  ii 
tion  furnished  is  satisfactory  and  the  concern  stands  well  in  its  pai 
industry,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  all  future  so 
for  supplies  in  its  line  of  production. 

Rusk  work. — Formerly  all  schedules  were  printed  by  the  Government 
Ing  Office;  but,  when  war  supplies  were  needed,  it  was  impossible  for  tin 
to  be  printed.  A  mimeograph  section  was  thereupon  established,  by  m< 
which  schedules  were  prepared  in  the  Purchase  Division,  distributed,  ai 
out  within  24  hours.  These  rush  schedules  were  distinguished  from  in 
needed  for  stock  and  for  which  there  was  no  particular  hurry  by  adding 
half  "  to  the  schedule  number. 

Materials  in  any  degree  special  for  actual  war  use,  such  as  for  munltioi 
marine  chasers,  chemicals,  and  steel  were  covered  by  the  half -numbered  sol 
and  proposal  blanks  were  sent  only  to  a  limited  list  of  the  most  reliable 
Anybody  might  come  to  the  public  counter  inside  the  "open  door"  and 
proposal  blanks  of  even-numbered  schedules.  A  request  for  the  half-nut 
schedules  however  had  to  be  approved  by  the  commanding  officer  or  tlu 
clerk. 

The  open  door. — The  space  set  aside  for  the  public  was  inside  the  much-i 
of  44  open  door."  During  the  war  when  the  danger  of  spies  was  ever  p 
this  was  the  only  door  in  the  Navy  Department  through  which  entrance 
be  gained  without  an  official  pass.  A  large  space  was  Inclosed  by  tall, 
counters  upon  which  were  placed  the  record  books  of  the  office  and  s 
clerks  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  any  infonnation  whit 
Interested  public  might  desire. 

The  reading  and  recording  of  the  bids  received  at  a  single  opening  freq 
required  the  exclusive  attention  of  half  a  dozen  people  for  an  entire  da; 
many  as  400  bidders  quoted  on  one  day's  opening,  which  might  cover  fr' 
to  80  schedules,  each  schedule  containing  from  1  to  20  classes  and  each 
anywhere  from  to  50  items.  A  single  class  sometimes  contained  over  100 
for  such  material  as  drills  in  different  types  and  sizes. 

The  emergency  purchase  section. — Primarily  the  most  Important  funct! 
the  emergency  section  was  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  fleet  abroad  a 
home  and  to  act  immediately  upon  all  requests  from  Admiral  Sims.  E 
in  cases  involving  special  material  which  had  been  designed  and  per: 
by  only  one  concern  In  the  United  States,  and  the  requisition  for  whicl 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  direct  purchase  from 
firm,  competition  was  obtained  on  emergency  purchases  as  broadly  and 
as  on  regularly  scheduled  purchases.    While  emergency  purchases  were 
a  schedule  number  of  the  designation  900 — for  filing  and  identification  purpo 
schedules  were  not  actually  prepared  but  a  description  of  the  material  i 
porated  In  a  letter,  or  more  often  a  telegram,  and  sent  to  all  reliable  : 
An  opening  date  was  set  as  in  the  cases  of  regular  schedules,  except  that  ii 
not  limited  as  to  hour  or  date  and  bids  were  requested  by  telegraph.  It 
usually  impossible  to  give  more  than  two  or  three  days  for  their  prepar 
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urgent  <  ases  whtTi'  quotations  had  to  be  obtained 
Anns  In  u  position  to  bid  would  be  telephoned  to 
mgnliir  procedure  followed  in  making  award  to  the 

bound  for  Europe  sent  a  radio  that  certain  boiler 
that  she  would  be  compelled  to  return  to  ]>ort  the 
This  information  was  relayed  to  Washington,  the 
York,  delivered  the  same  day  by  auto  truck  to  Phlla- 
awaltlng  the  ship  upon  her  arrival  the  following 


nt  of  purchases  which  the  supply  officer  of  a  navy 
e  locally  Is  limited  and  usually  covers  materials  or 
Is  an  unexpected  need  or  which,  in  case  of  materials, 
rrt»-«l  In  stiN-k.    The  open  purchase  section  of  the  Purchase 
iBtetrativf  su|>crvisio!)  over  all  such  purchase's.  Except 
r  minor  ini|»ortance  the  bids  are  forwards!  by  the  supply 
Id  vision  for  examination  and  approval;  and  by  this 
n<  tb>n  uud  adherence  to  the  Navy's  purchasing  principles 

fold  responsibility  rested  upon  the  Purchase  Division, 
ly  obtain  the  necessary  materials  but  at  fair  and  just 

smss*  bids  could  not  he  obtained  through  competition,  resort  was 
1  •tier,  which  was  a  form  adopted  for  use  in  exercising  the  com- 
wiry  which  was  vested  In  the  heads  of  the  Government  depnrt- 
This  method  of  obtaining  material  was  generally 
w  of  supply  and  demand  was  no  longer  applicable.  The 
more  often  for  the  obtaining  of  materials  where  price 
ocd  at  the  time  of  its  issue;  i.  e..  It  simply  served  to  secure 
of  material  pending  cost  investigation  or  other  method  of 
compensation  to  he  paid  therefor.  The  order  Is  mandatory 
and  must  In*  accepted  and  tilled  regardless  of  the  question 
the  fixing  of  a  final  price  a  tentative  payment  was  provided 
at  lnut  reimburse  a  contractor  for  his  costs. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  Navy's  cost  Inspectors 
final  prices  were  frequently  fixed  by  the  General 
•  »f  the  War  Industries  Hoard,  the  Food  Administration 
Hoard.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  conducted 
tfton*  into  the  costs  of  production  of  various  materials  atal 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Navy  and  the  price  fixing 
merit.    Where  commodities  were  seized  from  stock,  price 
My  reached  by  agreement  with  the  owner:  but.  where  this 
th*-  price  Axed  by  the  Navy  was  based  on  such  cost  data  as 
use  of  the  Navy  order  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  market, 
inflated  prices  and  the  hoarding  of  materials  which  were 

it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  very  considerable  Quantity 
and  other  needed  materials  held  In  warehouses  along  the 
shipment.  In  many  Instances  undoubtedly  f^r  enemy 
through  use  of  this  order.    Information  as  to  the  value 
Stocks  was  received  from  customs  officials  at  the  |>orts  and 
Lists  of  the  materials  wore  made  :unl  forwarded  to 
rv»mmandeerlng.  which  was  established  in  New  York  City, 
likely  to  l>e  needed,  the  Purchase  IMvision  immediately 
on  the  firms  In  whose  names  the  material  was  being 
subject  to  the  Navy's  further  order. 

commandeering  order,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
t  or  other  disposition  of  the  material  until  it  could  be 
It  was  required  for  naval  purposes.    To  obtain  full  and 
on  this  point,  lists  of  the  articles  were  sent  broadcast  to 
of  nary  yards  nnd  stations  for  their  inspection  and  report 
I  was  needed.    If  the  material  was  required,  a  formal  com- 
was  Issued;  If  not.  It  was  released.    The  possession  of  this 
ferial  already  manufactured  greatly  relieved  the  pressure 
manufacturing  situation, 
control  was  exercised  by  the  Navy  or  other  Government 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  President  in 
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connection  with  the  following :  Acetate  of  lime;  alcohol;  aluminum: 
twine;  cotton  linters;  canvas;  cement;  hemp;  hides;  iron  ore;  iron  ai 
bars,  shapes,  etc.;  lead;  lumber;  manganese;  meats;  mercury;  mir-ji 
metal;  nickel;  nitrate  of  soda;  coal;  coke;  copper;  electrical  conductor 
fuel  oil;  Hour;  fruits,  tinned  (and  all  other  foodstuffs);  pig  iron;  pis 
rails;  rubber;  sugar;  sulphur;  tin;  toluol;  vegetables;  wire  roj>e,  steel 
zinc. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  actual  seizure  of  food  was  in  J  an  mi  I*: 
when  42,<M>0,000  pounds  of  beans,  which  had  become  very  scarce  in  thin  e 
were  commandeered  by  radio  before  the  ship  reached  port  in  Calif  on  i 
being  a  joint  Army  and  Navy  action.  The  sale  of  these  beans  had  be 
traded  for  to  private  interests,  and  title  would  therefore  have  passed  uj 
docking  of  the  vessel  at  a  United  States  port.  Due  to  foresight,  huwev 
prompt  action,  this  food  was  secured  for  our  Army  and  Navy. 

While  the  mandatory  power  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  disereti 
care  to  see  that  the  seller  was  equitably  treated,  there  Is  no  doubt  thai 
erted  a  far-reaching  moral  effect  on  industries  and  on  the  market. 

The  high  coat  of  living. — The  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  con; 
the  Navy  as  well  as  our  citizens.  The  Navy  order,  however,  was  every  el 
as  a  restraining  influence  on  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  the  bulk  of  its  pro 
beiug  obtained  in  that  manner.  While  market  prices  were  abnormal}, 
and  a  scarcity  existed  in  many  articles  of  the  Navy  ration,  the  Purchusi 
sion  was  able  to  secure  at  all  times  every  needed  kind  of  food,  there 
always  maintained  several  months'  supply  to  meet  service  contingencies. 

Comparative  price*  of  Navy  purchase*. — The  following  is  a  small 
widely  varied  supplies  purchased  by  the  Navy,  showing  comparative 
during  1916,  1S17,  and  1918: 


Binnacles,  Typo  VII  each. 

Biscuits,  tinned  per  pound. 

Blankets  each. 

Cement ,  Port  land  per  pound . 

Chair,  harber  each. 

Circles,  azimuth  do... 

(  lav,  fire  per  ton. 

Extinguishers,  fire  each. 

Ferrules,  rublicr  do. . . 

Ctlveerlne  per  gallon. 

Lard  substitute  per  pound. 

Lye  *.  do... 

Neckerchief  each. 

Oakum,  spun  per  pound. 

Oil,  raT>eseed  per  barrel. 

Packing,  flax  per  pound. 

Packing,  rubber  do. . . 

Paint,  aluminum  per  gallon. 

Pork,  salt  per  pound. 

Rice  do. . . 

Sausages  do... 

Sheeting  per  yard. 

Shells,  afterbody  each. 

Shoes,  high  per  pair. 

Soap,  salt  water  per  poimd. 

Socks,  cotton  per  pair. 

Spvelasses  do  

Stadiraeters  each. 

Stands,  music  do. . . 

Stretcher,  splint  do... 

Sugar  per  potuid. 

Sulphur  per  ton. 

Sand,  carborundum  do  

Hose,  fire  per  foot. 

Tachometers  each . 

Tea  per  poutid. 

Tubes,  sounding  each. 

Ticking  per  yard. 

Salt  ...per  pound. 

Varnish,  asnhaltum  per  gallon. 

Varnish,  damar  .do  

Varnish,  mixing  do  

Varnish,  interior  do  

Varnish,  spar  do..., 

Tin,  phosphor,  ingot  per  pound. 
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*inti  eanra*  problem*. — Early  in  the  war,  wool  was  scarce  and  of  In- 
•r  trrmlo  ;  and  where  the  Navy  was  to  obtain  the  quantity  necessary  to  meet 
•-«iuir**mciits  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  its  cloth  and  at  the 

•  lime  prevent  undue  rise  in  the  market  was  a  jierplcxing  problem.  The 
«»f  *h«Ml<iy  or  reworked  wool  was  considered  undesirable;  Navy  needs  must 
i«*t  witli  specification  woolen  material. 

'^»»tiati«»ns  were  entered  into  with  the  British  Government  which  resulted 
pure  hnse  of  2."».tMN»  bales  of  high-grade  Australian  wool.  The  price  agreed 
>  whs  the  same  us  that  charged  by  the  British  Government  to  Its  own 
ufneturers  of  military  garments  and  was  practically  based  on  cost.  Due 
.iviiiK  this  quantity  of  raw  wool  on  hand,  the  Purchase  Division  In  its  next 
<hiles  for  woolen  giH»ds  requested  the  bidders  to  state  their  prices  to  manu- 
ure  the  cloth  under  two  conditions,  i.  e.,  they  to  furnish  the  wool  or  the 
eminent  to  furnish  It.  The  fact  that  the  Government  could  furnish  it  and 
•  leerensed  price  had  a  pronounced  influenee  on  the  quotations  submitted  by 
manufacturers  for  the  finished  cloth  and  resulted  in  prices  much  lower  than 
•rwise  could  have  been  obtained,  this  being  particularly  true  where  the 
ler  offered  to  supply  the  wool  himself,  and  most  of  the  contracts  were  based 
this  arrangement.  Owing  to  the  beneficial  results  so  obtained,  the  Navy 
•r  purchased  an  additional  quantity  of  wool  which  was  more  than  sufficient 
neet  all  subsequent  requirements  during  the  war. 

'his  wimiI  was  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  specially  heavy  woolen  cloth- 
,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  for  use  by  men  on  destroyers  operating  in  the  North 
t  or  areas  where  tltey  were  subjected  to  very  cold  weather.  The  Navy 
nufactured  the  greater  part  of  its  clothing  in  its  own  factories,  blue  uni- 
in*  being  manufactured  at  the  clothing  factory,  fleet  supply  base.  South 
ooklyn.  X.  Y.,  and  white  uniforms  at  the  navy  yard,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Some 

•  tracts  were  made,  however,  with  contractors  for  the  assembling  and  sewing 
L'iirmentx,  *ie  Navy  furnishing  the  material  already  cut  to  pattern  for  that 
rpose.  Sufficient  clothing  was  always  on  hand  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
tuiretnenis  of  the  Navy,  there  being  July  80,  1918.  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nnents  of  every  kind  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  a  year. 
The  Navy  spent  .<ir>,.~»99.791.20  for  blankets  alone;  nnd  there  never  was  at 
y  time  a  shortage  of  this  artic  le. 

owing  to  the  limited  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  country  for  the  prodnc- 
<n  of  canvas,  a  shortage  was  foreseen  ;  and  as  early  as  August,  1917,  10,000,000 
mN  of  this  material  were  contrncled  for  by  the  Purchasing  Division.  But  for 
i-  wise  action  early  in  the  war,  there  would  not  have  been  sufficient  stocks 
meet  the  subsequent  heavy  demands  for  this  material. 

Supplying  exxential  need*  in  eopper,  tin.  nnd  other  nonferrous  metal*. — War 
•eds  enrly  necessitated  a  Nonferrous  Metals  Section  to  handle  the  purchasing 

shells,  cartridge  cases,  brans  and  copper  tubes,  powder  tanks,  rotating  bands, 
iWmarlnc  nets.  steel-wire  rope,  tin.  copi»or,  zinc,  lead,  and  cement,  and  other 
i[H.rtH!it  items  CopjHT  was  the  most  inqmrtant  metal  entering  Into  the 
i;imifaiture  of  these  essential  materials,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  produe- 
<>ti  of  tins  metal  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  Therefore,  April  0, 
:»17.  a  contract  was  drawn  with  the  copper  industry  for  20.000.0(H)  jiounds  of 
<»PI*»r  at  $0.1*50739  per  pound,  the  market  even  at  this  time  having  rapidly 
nd  steadily  advanced  to  a  |>oInt  where  this  price  was  exceptionally  advan- 
u'eous  as  compared  with  a  market  price  (hiring  a  period  of  lis  use  of  ap- 
•r..\imntely  30  cents  j>er  pound.  Requirements  of  manufacturers  for  copper 
o  be  used  in  finished  products  were  met  by  the  Navy,  resulting  not  only  in  a 
;iviny  in  price,  but  insuring  enrly  delivery — a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance, 
let  ween  April  0,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  200,000.000  pounds  of  copper 
*vre  purchased  by  the  Navy.  Karly  in  the  war  cop|H*r  prices  were  reached  by 
cim-menr  with  representatives  of  the  industry:  later  the  price  was  fixed  by 
he  pricc-fiixng  committee  of  the  Wai  Industries  Board. 

Technical  experts  in  the  Xonferrous  Metals  Section  rendered  the  most 
cduahle  assistance  in  the  study  of  trade  and  market  conditions,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  statistics  as  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  materials  with 
Mm t ion  to  the  needs  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  location  of  available  material, 
transportation  problems,  and  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  stores.    While  most 

•  >f  the  nonferrous  metals  and  materials  in  the  production  of  which  they  were 
necessary  were  obtained  after  open  competition,  in  some  instances  it  was 
TMressury  to  exercise  commandeering  powers. 

The  commandeering  of  tin  in  the  early  part  of  1918  furnishes  an  interesting 
exu mple  «»f  the  benefits  obtained  through  this  power.    Though  the  market 
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price  was  unreasonably  high,  tin  was  scarcely  obtainable  and  Invest ijs 
closed  the  fact  that  large  stocks  of  tin  were  being  held  by  brokers 
evident  purpose  of  further  inflating  the  market.  The  Navy,  thereto 
blanket  commandeering  orders  to  numerous  firms  covering  all  tin 
possession.  Where  it  could  be  shown  that  the  tin  so  commandeered  was 
for  war  purposes,  It  was  released.  The  major  part  of  it  was,  how 
tributed  to  the  Army  awl  Navy  contractors,  particularly  the  shi 
concerns  who  were  in  urgent  need  of  this  metal  for  different  purp°s< 
nectlon  with  construction  of  destroyers  and  other  vessels. 

The  Navy's  action  also  resulted  in  an  increased  supply,  holders — tlm 
of  commandeering— placing  their  stocks  upon  the  market  and  at  pri 
lower  than  had  prevailed  for  some  time  previous. 

The  story  of  steel. — Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  and  > 
ducts,  it  was  early  evident  that  the  steel  industry  would  be  tuxe 
utmost,  and  that  only  by  the  most  careful  placing  of  orders  with  a  vlt 
maximum  of  output  could  the  war  requirements  be  met.  A  steel  sen 
therefore,  formed  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian  expert,  later  conn 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Reserve  force.  This  section  acted  in  mi 
capacity  with  respect  to  all  questions  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
steel  products,  chain,  machine  tools,  cranes,  railroad  equipment,  loc< 
and  cars. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  an  agreement  \\ 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Generation  for  300,000  tons  of  various  r<» 
material  at  prices  much  below  the  prevailing  market.  This  material  t 
of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Navy;  subsequently,  however,  the  Wa 
tries  Hoard  found  it  desirable  to  form  a  steel  commodity  section  in 
projierly  distribute  the  supply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Governn 
the  Allies.  The  chairman  of  this  section  was  known  as  the  director 
supply,  who  handled  the  allocation  of  orders  to  the  manufacturers.  1 
section  of  the  Purchase  I  division  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  cor 
ing  commodity  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  Navy's 
ments  were  fully  provided  for  at  all  times. 

All  requests  for  steel  commodities  were  passed  upon  by  the  steel 
which  specified  the  method  by  which  materials  were  to  be  obtained,  e 
purchase  or  by  allocation. 

One  of  the  most  trying  situations  early  confronting  the  Navy  was 
spect  to  the  shortage  of  plants  for  providing  large  forgings,  particul: 
destroyer  shafting.    Available  plants  were  being  taxed  to  their  full  < 
to  supply  the  large  quantity  of  such  shafting  necessary,  incident  to  the  d 
building  program. 

Another  proposition  of  paramount  Importance  in  this  connection  was  v 
obtain  the  heavy  machine  tools  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  the» 
shafts  and  of  large-caliber  guns. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply,  a  joint  investigation  i 
cost  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  destroyer  shafts  was  made  by  rep 
tives  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and  the  Purchase  Division  of  !> 
and  Accounts.  This  investigation  resulted  in  a  plan  to  build  and  equi 
new  forging  plants,  using  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  and  equipped  wit 
own  machinery  and  heat-treating  facilities,  the  plants  to  be  operated  tin 
management  of  experienced  manufacturers.  A  fourth  plant  already  pt 
by  another  manufacturer  was  also  promptly  accepted  on  the  same  coi 
and  placed  in  operation.  This  plan  did  not  involve  the  establishment 
companies  but  the  financing  by  the  Navy  of  additions  to  plants  already  i 
ewe  and  producing  similar  material.  In  making  these  arrangements 
agreed  that  after  a  c  ertain  profit  had  been  realized  on  output  the  maim  fa 
were  either  to  buy  outright  the  plant  additions  which  had  been  erected 
Navy  or  else  the  Navy  might  take  the  removable  portion  of  the  plant,  mac 
equipment,  etc..  for  utilization  at  the  navy  yards.  The  erection  of  these 
was  commenced  October  17,  1917,  at  which  time  appropriations  were  inndi 
able.  The  first  came  into  operation  three  months  later;  the  second,  a  litt 
four  months  later;  the  third,  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind 
United  States,  representing  au  expenditure  of  .$0,000,000  and  equippei 
entirely  special  machinery  made  during  the  ]>eriod  of  the  construction 
plant,  was  completed  within  less  than  seven  months.  The  fourth  plant, 
nectlon  with  which  the  Navy  only  rendered  assistance,  was  ready  for  oj* 
within  eight  months.   With  the  completion  of  these  plants,  the  product iou 
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oyer  sdmftlng  became  a  matter  of  mechanical  possibility  and  reality.  This 
a  law  and  highly  successful  business  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 
L  he  Ste*d  Section  initiated  tiie  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  unusual  material, 
•h^as  structural  steel  for  wireless  towers  in  France,  14-inch  railway  mounts, 
d  7- inch  tractor  mounts.  This  section  also  prepared  Navy  orders  to  the  value 

t  "hi-mival*  and  exploitive*. — It  was  not  only  for  the  production  of  steel  that  the 
ivy  was  forced  to  finance  and  build  new  plants,  but  also  for  explosives,  of 
\u\\  there  would  have  otherwise  been  an  acute  shortage.  These  additions 
-re  made  to  existing  explosive  plants,  and  the  projects,  which  ran  into  millions, 
-re  initiated  by  the  Chemical  Section  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian  expert, 
ter  commissioned  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  The 
;iJor  items  handled  were  explosives,  propelments,  such  as  trinitrotoluol,  amuio- 
unt  i>i«  rate,  and  smokeless  and  black  powder,  also  coke,  acids,  and  alkalis. 

About  7«.H>,uOO  pounds  of  trinitrotoluol  were  purchased  monthly  up  to  January, 
♦is  ;  and  just  l>eforc  the  signing  of  the  armistice  production  had  been  increased 
■  \.H*)MiH>  pounds  and  was  fast  approaching  2,000,000  pounds  monthly.  The 
iwy's  purchases  of  trinitrotoluol  alone  amounted  to  over  $55,000,000. 

The  development  of  trinitroxylol.  which  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  trinltro- 
mumI.  and  particularly  as  a  miue  filler,  greatly  augmented  the  available  supply 
f  It  Villi  explosives. 

l»uring  the  year  1017  there  was  a  greatly  diminished  mining  of  cinnabar  (the 
rinoi|»jil  ore  of  mercury).  Previous  to  this  period  the  American  product  could 
lot  \>e  \ir.Kluced  at  a  cost  comparable  with  that  of  Spain,  because  of  higher  labor 
osts  and  the  low  i>erceutage  of  mercury  in  the  ore.  Therefore,  most  of  America's 
equirements  bad  been  imported.  Our  urgent  war  needs,  however,  demanded 
•H  iil  pr<Nluction.  and  the  Government  fixed  u  price  therefor  which  would  allow 
•  Mill  producers  their  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  The  results  were  very  satls- 
'iH-iory.  and  production  increased  from  10,485  flasks  in  1914  to  33,351  flasks  in 
I'.tlN  \n  which  year  the  country  was  supplying  Its  total  demands  from  local 
!'T-tHhu*ti<»n.  Because  the  Purchase  Division  had  been  instrumental  in  increasing 
[.reduction,  it  handled  all  the  requirements  of  the  war  and  other  Government 
orjwirtnieiits  »<»r  mercury. 

Ni-iroi intions  with  the  British  Government  for  a  supply  of  mica  were  also 
.  onducted  by  the  Chemical  S«ftlon.  and  all  Government  agencies  obtained  their 
reqtdremmts  of  mica  through  this  section.  This  mica  was  furnished  by  Great 
Kriraiu  at  the  same  prices  as  quoted  British  consumers. 

<  >ther  important  commodities  the  purchase  or  procuring  of  which  was  handled 
by  this  section  included  paints,  pigments,  varnishes,  kapok,  hemp,  coal-tar 
[•rodurts.  ferro  alloys,  and  such  chemicals  as  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
« -xplooives  or  signal  rockets,  which  latter  article  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  Navy's  successful  warfare  against  enemy  submarines.  Certain  of  these 
materials  were  purchased  through  allocation  by  the  War  Industries  Hoard,  Others 
uu»t  competition  in  the  market. 

LumUr, •._ The  demand  for  lumber  for  use  in  the  construction  of  boats  and 
aeroplanes  constantly  increased  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  A  civilian 
«»f  many  years  of  experience  in  the  lumber  business  and  thoroughly  familiar 
\\ith  renditions  in  that  industry,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  lumber  section. 
At  no  tinu*  did  the  Navy  lack  an  ample  supply  of  lumber  of  the  grades  desired; 
and  tumU'r  inspections  during  war  times  remained  as  rigid  as  during  peace 
times. 

Aeroplane  spruce  was  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  and  much  more  difficult 
t>>  secure  than  other  kinds  of  lumber.    Its  production  was  limited  and  the 
j.rn-es  for  the  better  grades  excessive.    The  Navy  being  unable  through  the 
usual  channels  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  satisfactory  grade,  the  lumber 
sermon  in  close  coo|>eratioii  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  took 
intion  toward  directly  procuring  this  material.    Navy  representatives  were 
sent  to  New  England,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not  been  a  source  of  supply. 
i«>  personally  Interview  the  leading  manufacturers  of  spruce  timber;  and 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  specifications  and  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
milling  of  this  spnu-e  on  a  cost-plus  basis.    Formal  contracts  were  drawn 
direct  with  these  manufacturers,  and  the  first  month's  operation  netted  a 
production  of  1,500,000  feet.    The  prices  paid  were  comparatively  low,  grade  A 
Mng  obtained  at  $125  per  thousand  feet,  grade  P»  $110,  and  grade  C  $100  per 
thouwmd  feet ;  whereas  this  material  bad  been  formerly  obtained  from  western 
manufacturers  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $043.80  per  thousand  feet  for 
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grade  A,  $350  for  grade  B,  and  $18G  per  thousand  feet  for  grade  C. 
of  New  England  spruee  was  especially  desirable  because  of  the  ace 
of  this  section  to  eastern  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes  and  the  slo 
involved  in  delivery;  and  its  use  in  the  construction  of  Navy  plain' 
most  satisfactory.  The  British  Government  purchased  1,000,000  fi 
entering  into  contract  for  3,000,000  feet  additional,  with  the  option  ot 
ing  this  quantity  to  6,000,000  feet. 

The  North  Sea  mine  burrat/e. — In  order  to  transport  our  troops  U 
and  provide  for  their  maintenance,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Nuv\ 
every  possible  step  to  curtail  the  U-boat  menace.    The  Bureau  of  < 
therefore,  conceived  the  plan  of  laying  a  mine  barrage  across  the  >». 
to  debar  the  progress  of  the  German  submarines  from  their  bases 
locality  into  the  channels  of  commerce.    This  was  a  project  of  the 
magnitude,  and  the  Purchase  Division  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
terial  for  the  mines.    An  oflicer  of  the  Purchase  Division  was  assi^iuv 
work,  which  was  his  exclusive  duty.    Time  was  such  a  vital  factor 
company  with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  he  proo 
plants  in  a  position  to  manufacture  the  mines  and  arrangements  t 
special  production  and  transportation  to  the  seaboard  were  effected. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  complete  mines  were  pur<-l 
an  approximate  cost  of  $40,000,000,  for  which  182  contracts  were  issi: 
of  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  mines  was  pi 
after  competition,  where  practicable;  and,  as  secrecy  was  essential 
nection  with  the  entire  project,  bids  were  opened  only  in  the  pr**> 
interested  bidders  and  records  kept  in  special  books,  which  were  not  v. 
to  the  public,  although  the  procedure  governing  comiK'titive  bhlcli 
zealously  guarded. 

These  mines  were  a  new  commercial  proposition,  as  prewar  require!  u< 
been  supplied  from  the  Navy's  own  shops  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
therefore,  necessary  to  convert  plants  already  in  operation  and  cxj>orh 
metal  work  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors  and  other  similar  parts, 
automobile  industry  proved  to  be  the  best  equipi>ed  for  this  purpo; 
charge  chambers  bids  were  Invited  from  steel,  barrel,  and  other  iiianuf; 
engaged  in  deep  drawing  steel  and  gas  welding  processes. 

While  a  considerable  range  of  prices  was  quoted  on  these  mine  parts, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  their  cost  of  pro 
the  Navy,  through  actual-cost  data  available  as  a  result  of  its  own  exj 
in  manufacturing  mines,  assured  itself  of  obtaining  a  reasonrble  pri<- 
instances. 

Lcf/al  mutter*. — During  the  period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  \v 
total  personnel  in  the  division  numbered  less  than  30,  legal  matters  we 
died  under  the  supervision  of  a  civilian  who  had  been  in  the  Government 
for  many  years  and  was  an  authority  on  the  Navy's  purchasing  principb 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  problems  with  respect  to  the  interpi 
of  contracts,  or  the  cancellation  thereof,  grew  so  numerous  and  weight 
require  a  considerable  additional  force  and  the  formation  of  a  legal 
The  pressure  on  this  section  was  very  great  during  the  prosecution  of  r: 
but  it  reached  its  climax  in  connection  with  the  cancellation  of  contract 
the  armistice.  While  action  toward  cancellation  was  in  general  taken 
sections  which  had  originally  placed  the  contracts,  and  were  therefore  f 
with  every  phase  thereof,  the  legal  section  had  cognizance  over  the  lej. 
tures  and  general  procedure  relative  to  considerations  Involved  in  ad  jus 

All  outstanding  contracts  for  strictly  war  material  were  immediately 
gated  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  with  a  view  to  cancellation,  if 
cable  and  desirable.    The  first  step  was  the  sending  of  a  telegram,  en 
worded  and  in  the  following  form  in  all  instances,  in  order  that  action 
be  uniform : 

"  Instructions  are  hereby  given  to  discontinue  all  work  under  contract 

order)  No.    as  soon  as  practicable.    No  further  expense  is  to  be  in 

for  material  obligations  for  Navy  account  under  said  contract  (Navy  , 
Contractor  will  not  maintain  in  any  way  readiness  to  resume  ojM'rations 
this  contract  (Navy  order).  Will  cancellation  without  further  adjust m 
agreeable?  If  immediate  cancellation  not  agreeable,  request  you  forward 
diate  suggestions  for  adjustment  to  be  considered  In  the  event  of  future  cm 
tion.  Also  advise  regarding  your  labor  situation  and  whether  other  w 
plant  or  in  prospect  will  entirely  utilize  your  labor." 
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"«»m  the  above  it  will  be  swmi  that  cancellation  was  not  immediately  effected, 
work  <t«»p|M«l.  imestigation  made,  and  suggestions  obtained  from  the 
rat-tor  a>  v>  adjusliueiit.    If  the  contract  could  he  canceled  without  lia- 

>  «»r  :ti  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  Navy,  it  was  done.  Material  which  had 
it«iy  l»«i>n  manufactured  was  accepted  and  iiaid  for.  Uaw  materials  on  hund 
l>    f«»r  manufacture  were  cither  accepted  and  paid  for  or  the  contractors 

to  keep  them  at  a  fair  VHluuthui.    In  many  cases  where  it  was  more 

•  Mni.>al  to  <)•>  contractors  were  allowed  to  complete  the  contracts  or  stated 
l«>l|-»  thereof. 

ppr..\  i  matel\  l.LN.H>  contracts  were  canceled  or  partially  canceled.  Of  this 
i 1        "s.lT*  were  . am-olcd  or  partially  canceled  without  liahility  or  cost  to  the 

>  at  a  xavini.  of  ^L'o.smi.Hi'J.— {.  < 'ancellatioh  or  partial  cancellation  of  11)4 
ir.o-ts  amounting  to  .SlMi.riNl.S49.1U  was  affected  at  a  cost  of  .S'i.21o,d4~98  to 
•r  law  and  pattly  finished  material  taken  hy  the  <  ooernment.  overhead  ex- 
m  -.  «h*pre<-iatioii  in  market  price,  or  difference  between  cost  and  salvage 
!••  of  material  retained  hy  the  contractors  and  cost  of  machinery  and  build- 
»  taken  over  or  partially  amortized  hy  the  Navy. 

Aciny  i-nst  phis  contracts  were  canceled,  the  adjustment  atal  cancellation 
n«-  of  which  have  not  yet  l»ecn  determined,  pending  partial  completion  or  cost 
estimation.    A:  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919.  there  were  also  outstanding 
contracts  upi m  which  agreement  as  to  final  settlement  had  not  yet  heen 

•  ■bed. 

oh  fit/i  iimt  Salt  section. — The  Navy  realized  $4.9N.",U1N.H>  from  the  sale  of 
>d  or  obsolete  material  from  December  1.  19 IS,  t«»  June  :{tr,  1919. 
i'here  were,  of  course,  surplus  stocks  of  some  strictly  war  materials  on  hand 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  order  to  realize  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
\tago  or  enWt  the  greatest  economy,  the  Salvage  and  Sale  Section  was  ex- 
uded to  emhraee  all  surplus,  used,  condemned,  abandoned,  and  ohsolete  Navy- 
ic-d  material. 

P.*»urds  of  survey,  appraisal,  and  sale  were,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
-ndation  of  the  raymaster  Ueneral  of  the  Navy,  appointed  hy  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  to  survey  and  appraise  surplus  materials  in  the  first,  third,  fourth. 

•  \  fifth  naval  districts  at  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  re- 
e. -lively,  where  most  of  the  material  was  located,  much  of  it  having  been  re- 
rijed  from  Kuro|H'. 

After  the  material  has  heen  surveyed  and  appraised,  it#is  reiM>rted  through 
f»ro|ier  channels  and  disposed  of  hy  transfer  to  stock  at  some  yard  where 
in  he  used  or  hy  sale.    These  sales  comprise  every  kind  of  material  from 
ginnery  to  food,  there  being  quite  an  excess  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  sud- 
■ii  reduction  in  Navy  |>crsonnel.    Provisions  to  the  value  of  $3,S(HMXI0  were 
•Id  at  «-ost  or  above  to  the  allied  Governments,  relief  commissions,  etc.  The 
:ivy  employees  have  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  sales  of  food,  tex- 
!•■<.  and  di. thing,  sales  being  made  to  them  at  the  navy  yards  at  cost.  Other 
aterials.  however,  have  been  sold  to  the  general  public,  and  in  some  Instances 
r  j.riees  much  above  original  cost.    Close  study  of  the  market  and  selling  at 
jc  most  opportune  time  has  resulted  in  realizing  the  best  prices. 
Prom  a  sale  of  blue  flannel,  which  had  been  brought  from  various  source* 
uring  the  war  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.97(>.U9-J.J0.  the  Navy  received  $:2.:ioU,^"»0.79, 

•  ■: t iriL-  a  profit  of  N.'i7Il.ooN.oO,  or  19i  per  cent. 

A  quantity  "f  raw  wool,  which  the  Navy  had  imjK>rte<l  from  Australia  ami 
>r  which  there  was  no  further  netnl,  was  sold  at  several  public  auctions  in 
'.  -inti.  over  .<7.oiNUKK»  being  reiilizeil  fnun  the  sales,  and  every  lot  offered 
rotigltt  most  favorable  prices. 

The  laws  governing  sales  by  the  Navy  aire  much  the  same  as  those  governing 
nr<  liases.  The  whh  st  possible  competition  is  obtained  through  advertising  in 
\aihlic  press  and  by  the  issuance  of  schedules  to  prospective  bidders  whose 
i;ii'.t>  appear  on  the  large  mailing  lists  maintained  by  each  board  and  by  the 
•ur.-ii.-is..  Division.  While  sales  are  generally  conducted  by  means  of  settled 
>r..p.«sals,  auction  sales  have  been  held  in  a  few  instances  with  a  view  to  de- 

•  t iiiiniu^  which  method  secured  best  results. 

V./rj/  »wWrr*.  u\i\  <iml  mir. — Of  the  U.L'tHt  Navy  orders  places  I  during  the  war, 

I  have  been  adjusted  except  .'ISO,  <rii  which  investigations  as  to  cost  are  now 
■villi:  made  for  the  pur|>ose  of  fixing  final  price. 

While  the  commandeering  power  is  still  retained  by  the  Government,  it  has 
Wn  seldom  twd  since  the  armistice. 

ll..\vc\er.  it  was  necessary  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  place 
N      orders  for  fuel  oil  for  west-coast  delivery,  because  the  prices  quoted  under 
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ciiiujH'iitlxn  were  believed  to  be  excessive  and  were.  In  fm't,  nruch  I »  » 
the  prices  quoted  und  accepted  for  east-coast  delivery. 

The  eye*  of  the  .Vary. — The  Navy's  need  for  binoculars  and  tele»o 
glasses,  sextants,  iiuil  chronometers  could  not  he  met  by  purchase,  t  li 
i  Ion  <>f  these  articles  being  fur  short  of  Immediate  and  urgent  need*  n 
the  enemies'  submarines  were  most  active.  The  only  solution  of  thlN 
appeared  to  Ik*  by  direct  patriotic  nptienl  to  the  people  to  loan  privut«»- 
st  rumen  t*  In  order  to  provide  "  eyes  for  the  Navy." 

This  iden  originated  in  the  Purchase  Division  and  was  followed  by  i 
through  the  newspapers,  by  highly  decorative  posters  which  circulated 
und  through  the  efforts  of  the  four-minute  speakers.   In  response,  51.2 
incuts  were  received  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  of  which  31.INK)  glju 
accepted  after  careful  lest  and  then  Issued  to  ships.    Those  iinsultnhU* 
dMp  were  returned  to  their  owners  by  registered  mall ;  for  those  accept « 
paid  in  order  that  title  might  legally  pass  to  the  Government,  this  H 
considered  as  the  rental  price  of  the  instrument,  or  In  case  of  Its  1< » 
purchase  price.    In  every  case  a  letter  of  appreciation  was  forwarder! 
signature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  donor.   A  serl  n 
was  engraved  upon  each  instrument  accepted  and  a  description  lil«- 
records  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  with  a  record  of  Its  disposition, 
means  each  instrument  still  In  existence  will  lie  traced  and  return* 
donor,  together  with  a  history  of  the  use  to  which  It  has  been  put  ill 
war  and  a  recital  of  any  incidents  of  interest  or  Importance  in  which 
u  prominent  part. 

Humiliation  of  brokers. — During  the  period  of  the  war  the  net  I 
brokers,  commission  men,  and  contingent-fee  agents  were  curtailed  t  < 
Bunt  <l'i«*  to  Oovenmient  regulation  of  Industrie's  and  other  CSVMMI — ' 
bring  c-pecially  fr«>e  from  their  importunities,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  nature  have  not  Itcen  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  many  vein--, 
only  a  small  number  remained  I  hereon  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

i  if  these  latter  [inns,  many  were  debarred  during  the  period  of  tht» 
default  In  delivery  and  other  causes,  Including  attempted  fraud.  Polio 
armistice.  ho  wet  er,  the  few  remaining  brokers  on  the  mailing  lists  imn 
submitted  bids  in  large  numbers  and  covering  all  character  of  RUpplU 
opening,  a  considerable  isTccntage  of  the  bids  being  from  theW  OHMWI 

li  huh  obvious  thaj  the  acceptance  of  such  bids  would  result  In  an  In 
condition  wherein  a  few  firms  of  the  above  nature,  owing  to  their  being; 
ones  on  the  Navy's  lists,  would  he  In  the  |Hisitlon  of  having  a  u 
Furthermore,  such  a  condition  would  tend  to  destroy  the  confide 
prestige  which  the  Navy  had  earned  among  reliable  and  legitimate  cut 
coiavriiH  In  all  lines  of  Industry. 

The  Navy,  therefore,  refused  to  accept  any  further  bids  from  such 
and  eliminated  all  such  linns  from  the  bidding  lists,  thereby  strictly  c< 
with  section  .'(7L'"J  of  Hie  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that: 

"  No  person  shall  be  received  as  a  contractu  who  is  not  a  manufiici 
or  regular  dealer  in,  the  articles  which  he  offers  to  supply." 

Following  this  action,  |>ersistetit  efforts  were  made  by  these  brokers, 
etc.,  to  Is-  restored  to  their  former  status  as  bidders  to  the  Navy,  but 
success;  and,  as  other  Government  depart  merits  have  taken  similar  a 
Ik  more  than  likely  that  this  will  become  a  uniform  governmental  atti 
Want  all  such  agencies  In  the  near  future. 

,\s  a  |frolect!on  against  future  dealings  with  contractors  whose  servli 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  Navy  maintains  n  debarred  list  which  at 
contain*  the  names  of  'J.'tl  concerns.  Action  toward  debarment  Is  in 
until  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  contractor's  failure  to  carry 
com  ntc  I  mil  obligations  have  bis-n  fully  reviewed  and  he  has  been  glv. 
eppoi'ltudty  In  present  any  Informal  km  which  might  In  any  way  be  exte 

\,uu  i>uirhti*i>tti. — While  the  volume  of  Navy  purchasing  has  d» 
materially  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  it  is  hardly  |n>ssible  thai 
e\ei  resell  the  low  prewar  level,  as  the  peo|>le  of  this  country  nre  | 
l lu  ll  NHV|  and  will  undoubtedly  maintain  It  in  a  size  in  keeping  with 
imrlMll  |M«ltlon  the  country'  has  taken  in  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

||o«e\er.  as  Nnvy  purchasing  methods  huve  passed  the  acid-test  o 
war  conditions.  It  will  only  Is?  necessary  in  the  future  to  make  su 

■tractive  Improvei  it  lhereu|sin  as  occasion  may  require  and  diligent 

lieu  can  accomplish. 
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Ttlioujrh  tht*  ultimate  strength  of  the  Navy  greatly  exceeded  the  prewar 
-itu*  estimates,  tlie  plans  were  based  on  the  secure  foundation  of  practical 
erlen<-*»  and  a  broad  conception  of  war-time  demands,  so  that  In  general  an 
crly  expansion  only  was  necessary  to  efficiently  handle  the  increase  in  the 
niitte*  of  articles  required.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  results 
tine<t  In  furnishing  the  Navy  with  provisions  and  clothing  adequate  at  all 

•  's  fi>r  its  needs  can  better  be  appreciated  by  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
utTeustvl  from  a  total  personnel  of  about  60,000  men  on  the  date  war  was 
lnr*tl  to  nearly  oOO.OOO  at  Its  conclusion.  To  successfully  supply  all  units 
th<*  fl+H»r  and  the  shore  establishments  with  the  provisions  necessary  for 
\r  suUsiMen<-e  and  with  uniforms  and  clothing  adequate  for  their  needs,  at 

^inie  time  avoiding  an  accumulation  of  these  things  In  excess  of  prospective 
uire>iiKMits.  especially  at  a  time  when  it  might  properly  be  said  that  the 
rl«A%»  nsonnw  for  articles  of  this  nature  had  to  virtually  be  pooled  and 
trilnitfl  with  the  greatest  exactitude  not  only  to  supply  our  own  and  the 
io<l  armies  and  to  relieve  distress  among  the  vast  civilian  populations 
roail  but  also  that  tlfe  market  might  not  be  abruptly  and  seriously  disturbed, 
Merlnjr  prices  prohibitive,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Navy's  estimates 

|.n»s|n-t- the  purchases  from  time  to  time  of  these  necessities  from  an  exact 

•  •wUnlm*  of  its  n«>eds. 

/Yoi*».ii/>#m.— This  was  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  tables  that  had  been 
»'l»are«l  in  advance  for  this  purpose;  one  being  a  30-day  provisions  list,  show- 
g  the  quantities  of  Go  different  articles  of  provisions,  which  go  to  make  up 

•  -  Navy  ration,  required  to  subsist  from  1  to  ?»,<MM)  men  for  30  days  and  by 
bieh  the  quantity  of  provisions  required  for  any  number  of  men  for  any 
nmh  of  1 1  in*  *  could  be  accurately  computed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  other 
as  a  tabic  showing  the  summer  and  winter  clothing  requirements  for  1,00<» 
en  and  1«n».«mw»  men:  and  this  proved  to  be  a  useful  guide  for  ships  in  laying 
i  symmetrical  stocks,  and  to  the  department  in  estimating  the  Navy's  total 
•quireinents  in  advance. 

With  the  assignment  of  destroyers  and  other  righting  ships  to  Kuroj>ean 
-aters  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  constant  and  rapid 
u  rease  in  the  number  of  these  units  dispatched  abroad  to  actively  cooperate 
, ith  the  allied  navies  in  the  war  /.one  and  elsewhere  on  patrol  and  other 
.my.  and  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  large  number  of  air  stations  and 
flier  naval  bases  abroad,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  our  facilities  for 
•tiding  supply  ships  to  keep  the  overseas  forces  supplied  with  provisions, 
•lothing.  and  the  thousands  of  other  articles  required  for  the  work  upon 
i-hieh  they  were  engaged.  Authority  was  accordingly  obtained  to  lease  a 
&viv  pier  from  flu'  city  of  Rrooklyn,  ideal  in  size  and  location  for  the  Navy's 
ise.  This  pier,  located  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  was  large  enough 
o  accommodate  about  eight  supply  ships,  of  the  Ciih/on  tyj>e,  loading  at  the 
*ame  time.  Complete  cargoes  of  provisions  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  re- 
frigerated meats  and  fresh  vegetables)  for  loading  four  supply  ships  of  this 
size  were  maintained  at  all  times  on  the  pier,  replacements  being  made  as 
soon  as  cargoes  wore  loaded.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  acquisition  of  this  pier 
and  the  |mUey  of  maintaining  on  it  at  all  times  complete  cargoes  of  provisions, 
supply  siiip<  were  loaded  with  the  utmost  disjKitch  and  the  work  of  keeping 
our  naval  forces  abroad  at  all  times  adequately  supplied  with  all  necessary 
provisions  and  clothing  was  greatly  simplified. 

The  acquisition  of  cold-storage  space  by  the  Navy  contributed  very  ma- 
terially to  the  efficient  provisioning  of  troop  trausjtorts  as  well  as  supply  ships 
which  theretofore  were  forced  to  depend  upon  the  willingness  and  often  ques- 
tionable ability  of  contractors  to  supply  the  large  quantities  of  refrigerated 
products  required.    It  was  frequently  necessary  to  place  emergency  orders 
for  such  products  with  little  or  no  advance  notice,  so  that  the  contractors 
were  not  always  at  fault  when  they  failed  to  make  deliveries  on  schedule.  Ily 
purchasing  large  quantities  in  advance  for  storage  in  refrigerating  plants 
under  Navy  control,  emergency  requirements  for  large  quantities  ceased  to  be 
;\  problem  and  the  transjMirts  ami  supply  ships  as  well  as  other  vessels  of  the 
Navy  were  supplied  with  meats  strictly  up  to  the  specifications  in  every  re- 
sent, the  serious  delays  incident  to  rejections  and  delayed  deliveries  under 
the  contract  system  thus  being  avoided.    In  addition  to  these  important  mili- 
tary features,  a  considerable  economy  was  effected  by  single  purchases  of 
wich  large  quantities,  although  later  on  this  was  neutralized  to  some  extent 
by  the  price-fixing  policy  which  extended  to  these  products. 
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Shii>*  stores  Hlock. — Due  to  the  short  8tuy  in  |Mirt  ttt  the  v**«j*i 
lrniiK|Mirt  service  ;ui<l  on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  upftu  t 
failure  of  candies  and  cakes  by  the  Food  Administration  iiifi.l.i 
shortage  of  sugar,  the  fleet-supply  hnse  nt  New  York  wns  authorise 
core  and  maintain  a  la  no  and  complete  assortment  of  ships"  >Jt«»r 
This  nietiiiMi  proved  to  in-  particularly  satisfactory  and  thereafter 
ports  or  other  vessels  left  New  York  without  an  adequate  ItQCk  «.t  | 
plies,  which  aid  so  much  In  the  comfort  of  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Clothing.-- The  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  was 
that  the  facilities  of  the  naval  clothing  factory  nt  Charleston  aixl  til 
nt  New  York  had  to  he  expanded  to  the  lindt.  and  even  then  it  trax 
ticahle  for  the  Charleston  factory  to  keep  pn<-e  with  the  deiimtiilM  | 
uniforms  and  dungarees.  In  June.  1917,  there  were  employed  0O4  « 
and  the  factory  was  placed  ou  n  two-shift  basin  of  lit  hours  eucli. 
this  same  time,  the  Secretnry  of  the  Navy  authorized  the  erection  . 
porary  structure  ns  an  addition  to  the  factory,  at  a  cost  of  $•_'.",,<  m  n  i. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  It  was  necessary  to  place  conlracts  in  > 
to  augment  the  production  of  these  garments.    The  manufacture  of 
drawers  was  discontinued  altogether  at  Charleston  in  order  to  cancel 
the  manufacture  of  the  more  im|M>rttint  urtlcles  of  uniform.  Tlie 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  nainsook  drawers  nt  New  York  were  for  i 
only,  the  nainsook  being  furnished  from  the  Navy's  stocks. 

The  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  the  white  uniforms  anil  <l 
covered  only  the  sewing  of  these  garments,  the  materials  heing  furnlsl 
Navy  stocks  and  the  cutting  done  in  the  clothing  factory  nt  Brooklyi 
same  manner  that  this  work  is  done  in  the  production  of  hlue  unlfor 

The  operations  of  the  New  York  factory  are  confined  to  cutting,  l>nl 
dlstrihtiting,  tlie  sewing  of  all  garments  heing  done  outside  hy  the  |> 
system  in  noniml  times.  This  system  during  the  war.  however,  ha 
supplemented  hy  placing  Inrge  contracts  outside  for  the  sewing  of  : 
cut  in  the  factory.  Including  hnth  hlue  and  white  uniforms  as  well  aa  . 
garments,  hlue  caps,  and  white  hats. 

The  American  Can  Co.  hulldlng  nt  Forty-third  Street  and  Seintnl 

Brooklyn,  with  a  total  door  space  of  over  -iiio.ikio  square  feet,  was  i.n 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  clothing  and  small  stores  activities,  tin  t 
floor  of  this  building,  there  is  installed  the  largest  gnnnenr-cuttliiK 
the  country,  wllh  a  capacity  for  cutting  more  than  42,<NN»  complete  n 
dally.  The  facilities  of  this  plnnt  were  adequate  to  meet  nil  demand* 
the  war  ami  the  contractors  who  put  these  garments  together  were  k 
plied  to  the  Capacity  of  their  sewing  rooms. 

In  addition  to  cutting.  Inspecting,  haling,  and  storing  In  this  bull* 
uniform*,  hoth  blue  and  white,  tnaile  nt  New-  York,  all  of  the  stocks  ,, 
fnetured  articles  purchased  In  the  open  timrket,  such  as  shoe*,  sucks, 
underwear,  gloves,  etc.,  were  received.  Inspected,  stored,  atal  Issued  fr 
building. 

Willi  reference  to  these  lntter  articles,  especlnlly  underwear.  <h'> 
socks,  ns  well  ns  uniform  materials,  such  ns  IS-ounce  cloth  for  blue  t 
fri-ounce  cloth  for  ovcroouts,  etc.,  some  dllllculty  wus  ex]>erlenced  In  nt 
adequate  supplies  In  time  to  tnwt  the  seasonable  demands  of  the  pgj 
of  the  licet  ami  the  training  stations.  The  situation  with  res|iect  to 
of  these  Important  articles  became  sn  acute  that  about  1<>  young  oil! 
the  Supply  Corps  were  seat  from  Washington  to  the  factories  tad  t 
the  contractors  to  personally  represent  to  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  eni| 
the  Navy's  linmedinte  msd  for  the  utmost  production  of  which  the 
cnpable. 

These  oltlcers  did  not  contlne  their  representations  to  the  owners  bu 
oiit  Into  the  mills  anil  factories  and  addressed  their  pleas  direct  to  the  w 
telling  them  that  the  Navy  looked  to  them  Individually  to  Increase  tin 
dnctton  by  Staying  0B  the  job  and  keeping  everlastingly  nt  It  for  the  * 
the  men  who  were  keeping  the  <kviiii  lanes  snfe  for  our  troopships  an 
meri-e.  These  messages  carried  home,  mid  n  great  stimulus  was  felt  aC 
the  line 

To  give  further  effect  to  tlie  close  contact  established  hetvwcii  the  mil 
factories  and  the  Navy,  a  system  of  weekly  production  card-  ums  tnttt 
The  cards  were  printed  to  show  the  quantity  of  the  various  articles  - 
SSCh  weak,  en  route,  etc..  and  were  mailed  weekly  to  the  department  hy  tl 
tractors.    From  these  card-  charts  were  made  up  for  each  article,  show 
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ir«t«-ly  plotted  curves  the  rate  of  production  and  delivery.  They  constituted 
i«»>»t   c»tTe<-tivi>  means  for  keeping  the  department  constantly  informed  of  the 

*  «»f  iiroduction  and  considerably  accelerated  the  work  of  meeting  urgent 
uuuIk, 

*  *  'iiwt  tt  the  tnxtp*.— Upon  decision  that  the  Navy  was  to  operate  the  troop 
n^|M>rts  the  Paymaster  General  nominated  a  lniard  of  three  senior  supply 

vrs  f«»r  the  particular  purpose  of  considering  all  questions  in  connection  with 
^utttMstcnce  of  the  troops  en  route  and  to  prepare  a  standard  hill  of  fare  for 
'  «»n  21II  transports  alike.  This  hill  of  fare  was  prepared  and  approved, 
»w\ni»  exuctly  what  was  to  be  served  to  the  troops  for  every  meal  for  a  14-day 
">«•*!  \  The  maximum  time  estimated  to  he  required  to  make  the  trip  across), 
1  l»t»«.»3iuse  of  the  natural  interest  which  is  attached  to  It  this  hilt  of  fare  Is 
>v*Hiu«-vd  in  this  historical  sketch  so  that  It  may  be  made  a  matter  of  penna- 
nt   r<H.-o  rd  : 

HIIJ.  OF  FAKK  FOR  SHIPS  14  DAYS  AT  8EA. 

i  'irxt  #/«»/. — Breakfast — l>eef  stew,  dumplings,  fresh  fruit,  bread,  butter,  coffee; 
imov — jMit  roast  beef,  macaroni,  mashed  potatoes,  rice  pudding,  bread,  butter, 
HVv  :  supiier— cold  corned  beef,  fried  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  gingerbread, 
**u«l.  Imtter,  tea. 

>«  «  our/  day. — Breakfast — baked  beans,  cornbread,  fresh  fruit,  bread,  butter. 
•IT.*** :  dinner — corned  beef,  mashed  turnips,  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes,  cottage 
I'Min^.  bread,  butter,  coffee:  sup|ter — beef  pot  pie,  mashed  potatoes,  cold 
.-.»i\s,  jam  cake,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

ihinl  flay.— Breakfast— <*omed  beef  hash,  fresh  fruit,  bread,  butter,  coffee; 
inn«-r — roast  beef,  lima  beans,  boiled  |>ooled  potatoes,  apple  pie,  bread,  butter, 
oft'ev:  supper — fried  liver  and  bacon,  onion  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  buns,  bread, 
utter,  tea. 

f  ourth  day.— Breakfast— scrambled  eggs,  rolled  oats  nnd  milk  dressing, 
anneal  pineapple,  bread,  butter,  coffee;  dinner — baked  beef  hearts,  dressing, 
imshed  i  iota  toes,  pudding,  bread,  butter,  coffee;  supper — hamburg  steak,  fried 
«.t;it«H*s.  peach  pie.  bread,  butter,  tea. 

l  ifth  day. — Breakfast — fruit  canned,  baked  beans,  corn  bread,  bread,  butter, 
"ffee;  dinner — pot  roast  beef,  creamed  onions,  boiled  potatoes,  rice  pudding, 
•n-iol.  butter,  coffee;  supper — frankfurters,  cold  beans,  potato  salad,  coffee- 
ake.  bread,  butter,  tea. 

>»j-f/j  day. — Breakfast — fruit,  beef  stew,  dumplings,  hominy  and  milk,  bread, 
niter,  «*offee;  dinner — boiled  ham.  |ieas.  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  apple  pie, 
•■<r»*ad.  butter,  coffee:  supper— beef  a  la  mode,  mashed  potatoes,  kidney  beans, 
gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

>'#  t  enth  flay. — Breakfast — pork  sausage.  boiled  potatoes,  canned  fruit,  bread, 
butter,  coffee;  dinner — roast  beef,  succotash,  mashed  |  Hit  a  toes,  tapioca  pudding, 
bread,  butter,  coffee;  supi>er — cold  corned  beef,  vegetable  salad,  jam  cake, 
bread,  butter,  cocoa. 

Kujhth  day. — Breakfast — baked  beans,  corn  bread,  canned  fruit,  bread,  but- 
ter. (.rfToo:  dinner — corned  beef,  cabbage,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  cottage  pud- 
ding, bread,  butter,  coffee;  supper — Hamburg  steak,  creamed  potatoes,  cold 
l»eans,  gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Xinth  day. — Breakfast — corned  beef  hash,  stowed  prunes,  bread,  butter, 
»'»*ftee:  dinner — jsit  roast  beef,  mncurotd.  mashe<l  potatoes,  mince  pie.  bread 
butter,  coffee;  supper — frankfurters,  sauerkraut,  potato  salad,  coffee  cake, 
bread,  butter,  tea. 

Tinth  day. — Breakfast — beef  stew,  dumplings,  hominy  and  milk,  bread,  but- 
ter, coffee;  dinner — roast  i>ork.  apple  sauce,  corn,  boiled  potatoes,  rice  pud- 
ding, bread,  butter,  coffee:  supper — cold  corned  beef,  fried  itotntocs,  kidney 
ben na.  jam  cake,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Illctxnth  day. — Breakfast — baked  beans,  corn  bread,  fruit,  bread,  butter, 
onVe;  dinner — roast  beef,  lima  beans,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  pudding,  bread, 
butter,  coffee;  supper — fried  liver  and  bacou,  onion  gravy,  boiled  potatoes, 
gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  cocoa. 

Twelfth  day. — Breakfast — scrambled  eggs,  rooled  oats  and  milk,  canned  fruit, 
bread,  butter,  coffee;  dinner— boiled  ham.  peas,  mashed  potatoes,  apple  pie. 
bread,  butter,  coffee;  supper — beef  a  la  mode,  boiled  peeled  potatoes,  rice 
1'iidding.  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Thirteenth  day. — Breakfast — pork  sausage,  boiled  potatoes,  hominy  nnd  milk, 
bread,  butter,  coffee;  dinner— pot  roast  beef,  creamed  onions,  boiled  potatoes. 
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tapioca  pudding,  bread,  butter,  coffee;  supper— creamed  salmon,  peas, 
potatoes,  peach  pie,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 

Fourteenth  day. — Breakfast — baked  beans,  corn  bread,  canned  fruit,  hr*: 
butter,  coffee ;  dinner — roast  pork,  apple  sauce,  string  beans,  boiled  peeUM ;« 
tatoes,  pumpkin  pie.  bread,  butter,  coffee;  supper— cold  corned  beef,  ^ 
potatoes,  jam  cake,  bread,  butter,  ten. 

A  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  commissary  department  on  ooari 
President  Grant,  as  reported  by  the  supply  officer  of  that  vessel,  i.<  si.,, 
showing  in  detail  exactly  how  the  troops  were  subsisted,  this  report 
fairly  Indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  on  all  transports  operyn 
by  the  Navy  were  subsisted : 

"The  food  for  the  troops  is  prepared  by  the  Navy  and  served  by  the  A~ 
The  cafeteria  system  is  used.   The  Army  serving  details  obtain  their  fond  rr  j 
the  galleys  and*  serve  to  the  troops  as  the  troops  tile  by  the  serving  tables 
kits  extended  to  receive  food.   The  troops  eat  at  tables,  standing.    The  r r- ->i 
are  messed  by  berthing  compartments  In  sequence,  and  the  mess  lnstnMi-n 
for  each  berthing  compartment  regulating  the  flow  of  troops  are  differ-:- 
When  'mess  call'  is  sounded,  the  troops  must  go  to  their  berthing  c<«nip  - 
ments  and  stand  by  their  bunks  with  mess  kits  in  readiness,  waiting  there 
it  is  time  for  their  compartment  to  be  served.    After  the  men  hnw  tini*':,- 
their  meals  and  have  washed  their  mess  kits,  they  must  go  up  on  the  irj 
deck  and  wait  their  until  all  berthing  compartments  and  messing  corner 
ments  have  been  thoroughly  policed.    The  troops'  mess  is  the  center  of  • 
ship's  routine  for  troops  and  all  activities  are  timed  by  the  mess. 

44  Galleys  and  messing  compartments. — On  board  this  vessel  there  are  tv 
galleys  and  four  messing  compartments.  One  galley  and  two  messing  <>-■- 
partmcnts  are  located  forward,  and  one  galley  and  two  messing  comjiartriiOT-. 
are  located  aft.  The  galleys  are  located  on  the  main  deck  directly  o>>r  :l- 
messing  compartments,  and  the  messing  compartments  are  located  on  <>r 
No.  2.  The  messing  compartments  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  are  N  * 
0-2  and  D-2 :  those  in  the  nfter  part  of  the  ship  are  Nos.  G-2  and  F« 
is  served  directly  from  the  galleys  to  the  serving  stations. 

"Serving  stations. — There  are  nine  serving  stations  on  board  for  scrv.:: 
food  to  the  troops  and  are  numbered  from  1  to  9,  starting  in  the  forwar; 
messing  compartments  and  going  aft.  Each  serving  table  is  amply  suppli*! 
with  food  containers  and  all  equipment  for  serving  food. 

"Serving  detail. — To  be  selected  as  far  as  possible  from  men  familiar  wit*. 
Army  mess  routine  for  serving  food  to  the  troops.    This  detail  will  consist 
9  squads  of  14  men  each,  with  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  each  squad  to  man  t!.- 
9  serving  stations.    Of  each  squad  4  men  should  be  selected  to  serve  jtr- 
pared  food  from  serving  receptacles,  4  to  keep  receptacles  replenished  . 
to  serve  coffee  or  tea.  and  2  will  procure  and  2  will  serve  bread  a.v 
butter.    Printed  instructions  will  be  given  each  sergeant  in  charge  of  a\, 
serving  station.    Each  squad  will  report  at  its  station  one  hour  l>efore  th.- 
regular  meal  Is  served.   Each  squad  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  cleanu: 
of  its  serving  station  and  of  all  serving  kettles  and  other  utensils  used  i 
serving  food. 

"  Mess  guard. — To  regulate  the  movement  of  troops  into  and  out  of  the  iwv 
ing  compartments.  Each  one  of  these  guards  will  have  different  Instruction 
in  printed  form.  The  entire  guard  should  report  promptly  two  hours  U-i^. 
the  first  meal  is  served  and  one  hour  before  each  meal  thereafter. 

"  Serving  detaiU. — The  sergeant  will  take  orders  from  the  steward  as  t- 
the  amount  of  each  different  article  of  food  to  be  served  per  man  ns  to  xh- 
dis{K>sitlon  of  any  foods,  etc.  He  will  lake  orders  from  the  commission^' 
officer  in  charge  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  the  line,  the  time  to  begin.  *x>\ 
In  other  words,  the  steward  has  jurisdiction  over  the  food,  the  commissions! 
officer  has  jurisdiction  over  the  troops.  The  commissary  officer  of  the  ship  is. 
of  course,  in  general  charge. 

44  Sergeants  will  see  that  carriers  from  other  stations  do  not  take  food  re- 
tainers belonging  to  his  station,  and  that  his  carriers  do  not  take  contains 
belonging  to  other  stntions.  The  sergeant  will  be  responsible  for  all  gear,  such 
ns  containers,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  ladles,  etc.  The  serving  detail  will  be 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  serving  station  and  all  gear,  and  nil] 
clean  same  after  each  meal. 

*4  Operating  instructions. — The  supply  officer  wishes  each  man  aboard  this 
ship  to  have  all  he  wishes  to  cat.  A  man  can  not  eat  all  he  Is  entitled  to  if  he 
eats  all  items.   Of  fruits  and  meats  only  is  the  ration  limited,  to  he  determuwj 
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tie  steward.  Of  all  other  Items  each  man  may  have  all  he  can  eat.  But 
i«l  waste.   If  you  see  men  are  wasting  a  certain  Item,  cut  It  down. 

that  men  move  fast  by  serving  tables,  till  up  each  table,  vacate  tables 
•\\v-^  -when  finished,  wash  kits  quickly  and  pass  up  on  deck  without  lingering, 
stiinjjr  facilities  are  limited,  and  only  by  watching  this  closely  can  best 
l*  l»v  made.  The  general  mess  officer  should  pass  from  compartment  to  com- 
v\\\ent  duriug  mess  to  see  that  the  system  is  working  smoothly." 
"  «<l<lition  to  feeding  the  troops,  a  Government  mess  was  established  for  offl- 
<  «»n  all  trans|>orts,  the  menu  for  which  was  supplemented  by  purchasing 
»ml  urtides  of  food  not  carried  for  issue  to  the  general  mess. 

''tiining  and  a^Htyumcnt  of  Hiipply  officers. — The  work  of  detaining  commis- 
si officers  of  the  supply  corps  and  pay  clerks,  both  Regular  and  Reserve,  to 

v  acancies  la  complements  afloat  and  ashore  lucreased  as  it  was  necessary 
Increase  the  personnel  of  the  supply  corps  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  supply 
tnrtmcnt  of  the  Navy.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  Increase  and  magnitude  of 
•  work  of  the  supply  department  during  the  war  is  afforded  by  a  comparison 

the  authorized  prewar  strength  of  the  supply  corps  with  the  number  of 
ccrs  on  duty  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed.  Before  the  war  the  total 
thorized  strength  of  the  supply  con«  was  232  officers;  November  11,  1918, 
t*re  were  in  the  service  on  active  duty  a  total  of  3,315  commissioned  officers,. 
In  addition  to  this,  before  the  war  there  was  a  total  strength  of  approximately 
pay  clerks  and  chief  pay  clerks,  which  number  increased  to  836  up  to  the 
tc  the  armistice  was  signed. 

In  placing  additional  vessels  in  commission,  which  was  immediately  com- 
eneed  on  the  date  war  was  declared,  and  in  order  to  efficiently  take  care  of 
e  immediate  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  shore  establishments,  both 
navy  yards,  naval  training  stations,  and  in  the  several  naval  districts,  it 
•came  necessary  to  obtain  quickly  an  addition  to  the  commissioned  personnel 
the  supply  corps  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  many  duties  devolving  upon 
in  connection  with  the  feeding  and  clothiug  of  the  men  and  obtaining  the 
jousonds*  of  articles  of  ship's  equipment  and  consumable  supplies  of  all  kinds 
M'Ment  to  the  expansion  of  the  Navy's  activities  ashore  and  afloat. 
The  first  drive  to  recruit  sufficient  additional  officers  to  handle  the  work  of 
ie  supply  department  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  letters  were  written  to 
•iristrars  of  the  leading  colleges  and  fraternities  throughout  the  United  States, 
otlfying  them  for  the  date  on  which  examinations  were  to  be  held  for  this  pur- 
«*se  and  giving  some  detuils  as  to  the  nature  of  the  examination  required.  The 
rst  drive  resulted  in  obtaining  about  70  new  officers,  the  majority  of  whom 
.ere  college  men. 

This  was.  however,  as  circumstances  showed,  but  u  stepping  stone  to  another 
reat  drive;  and  June  7,  1917,  another  examination  was  held  in  every  naval 
list  riot  for  commissioning  officers  in  the  Reserve  Supply  Corps.  About  2,000 
<x.k  this  examination,  and  from  this  number  a  total  of  approximately  300 
irtk-ers  was  added  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  supply  corps.  The  men 
Abo  took  this  examination  and  who  were  subsequently  appointed  were  repre- 
sentative «»f  nlnioNt  every  line  of  business  activity — several  bankers,  many  suc- 
cessful business  men,  certified  public  accountants,  and  a  large  number  of  honor 
men  from  various  colleges  making  up  the  total.  Of  these,  a  great  many  had 
unlisted  in  the  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  were,  in  pursuance  of  this 
examination,  commissioned  in  the  supply  corps  from  enlisted  ratings. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  supply  corps 
l.y  examination,  53  officers  were  appointed  outright  from  distinguished  mili- 
tary colleges,  their  diplomas  from  these  colleges  being  evidence  of  their  fitness, 
except  for  the  usual  physical  examination,  to  be  commissioned  without  further 
examination. 

These  successive  steps  show  in  a  general  way  exactly  how  the  supply  corps 
.  f  the  Navy  was  recruited  to  take  care  of  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  supply  department's  work.  Of  the  3,315  officers  constituting  the  strength 
nf  the  supply  corps  during  the  war,  approximately  205  represent  former  pay 
derks  and  chief  pay  clerks  who  were  temporarily  commissioned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  who  were  in  consequence  assigned  to  independent  duty 
ashore  nnd  afloat,  discharging  the  duties  that  would  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot 
«»f  an  officer  of  the  rank  which  .they  held. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  train  the  officers  temporarily  commissioned 
\\\  the  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  them  in  their  independent  assignments 
nxhnre  und  afloat,  as  many  of  them  had  already  had  many  years  of  experience 
as  assistants  to  officers  of  the  regular  Supply  Corps  prior  to  the  war.    But  for 
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those  (itht-r  officers,  who  for  the  most  pin  t  came  into  the  Nnvy  direct  1 
life,  It  was  necessary  that  they  1m-  given  n  course  of  Intensive  instruct  i 
very  versatile  work  of  the  Supply  Corps. 

A  Naval  Supply  Officers'  School  was  accordingly  opened  at  the  n 
;it  Washington  for  the  instruction  of  the  first  contingent  of  officer*  \vh< 
to  the  Navy  after  war  was  declared.  Thin  school  was  luter  transferr 
Washlngton  Business  High  School  and  later  on.  as  the  size  of  the  O 
creased,  the  Navy  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  Catholic  University  . 
land.  D.  ('.  This  arrangement  wits  effected  through  the  courtesy  and  jr 
of  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Shahan.  whose  aid  In  this  respect  was  of  nmtei-i 
ancc  to  the  department  ami  greatly  appreciated.  From  the  Cuthollc  f 
the  school  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Academy  nt  Annapolis  where-  t 
cers  were  not  only  intensively  Instructed  In  their  professional  «pe<-»i 
where,  through  association  with  the  midshipmen  and  commissioned  «• 
tin*  Navy  taking  short  courses  of  Instruction  along  specialized  lines,  t  I 
aide  to  lH*come  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rti  jj 
nbsorh — In  part  at  least  —the  trailitions  of  the  service.  Due  to  the  fact . 
that  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  large  number  of  additional  line  offh-ers  t 
courses  of  instruction  at  the  academy,  ii  was  not  practicable  to  enntln  11 
rangements  that  had  been  entered  Into  for  conducting  the  Naval  Pay 
School  at  that  place,  and  it  wns  then  transferred  in  September.  1018.  t« 
ton  University  and  Us  name  changed  to  the  i  Mlicers'  Material  School 
Pay  « *. . r- 1 Here  their  training  was  conducted  along  with  other  Classen 
been  established  for  the  training  of  line  officers. 

Five  experienced  regular  officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy.  o>n 
officer  in  charge,  and  four  juniors,  as  Instructors,  were  assigned  to  dut 
Naial  Pay  '  'Ulcers'  School  in  connection  Willi  the  instruction  of  tlio 
officers.  The  course  of  intensive  training.  In  addition  to  military  ins 
covered  in  a  general  way  all  of  the  work  r*»qulred  of  a  supply  officer  :i 
eluding  the  following  subjects:  Pay-roll  work,  commissary,  canteen,  imi  I 
stores. 

To  make  the  course  as  practical  as  possible  it  was  assumed  that  eji 
vidua)  student  officer  hud  received  orders  for  duty  as  supply  officer  of  on 
smaller  ships  In  the  Navy  and  continued  on  such  duty  for  n  fterhwl  . 
months.  A  pay  roll  was  o|>ened.  transfer  accounts  of  officers  and  men  r 
taken  up.  and  again  transferred  to  other  ships;  and  all  of  the  paper 
(■onnecflon  with  procuring,  accounting  for,  nnd  expending  money.  sto 
material  ordinarily  required  for  the  operation  of  such  a  ship  during  i 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  was  prepared  In  grent  detail. 

Such  monthly  and  quarterly  returns  as  are  required  by  the  auditor 
Nnvy  Department  In  connection  with  money  accounts  and  by  supply 
counts  in  connection  with  property  accounts  were  prepared  exactly  ns  li 
practice.    Lectures  inverlng  all  of  the  subjects  that  were  Included  in  tb« 
were  delivered  bj  the  officer  in  charge  and  Inst met  or*. 

In  addition  to  the  QbOTO,  the  following  military  work  was  carried  n 
class  was  divided  Into  n  .'l-<"ompany  battalion,  each  company  consist  In ; 
student  officers  and  commanded  by  one  of  the  regular  officer  Instnictoi- 
mcn  were  put  through  battalion  nnd  company  drills  each  day  ami  m 
devoted  to  physical  exercises,  the  men  at  all  times  IsMng  under  strict  i: 
discipline. 

Not  all  of  the  officers  who  came  Into  the  Supply  Corps  during  the  \vn 
ever,  were  sent  to  the  school  for  Instruction.  A  greot  many  were  coinini 
for  duties  as  techidclsts.  for  which  their  business  training  or  peace  tli 
fesslon  particularly  qualified  them.  In  (his  way  the  greatly  Increased  i 
of  officers  required  to  tnperrlw  the  cost  accounting  at  shipbuilding  plant - 
and  factories  in  connection  with  cost-plus  contracts  entered  into  by  tin 
were  readily  obtained,  BfMdftllntS  in  various  commodities  were  likewise  s 
In  this  manner  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  large  purchases  of  enp(H-t 
wool,  leather,  textile  goods,  etc.  No  special  course  of  training  was  requl: 
these  officers — they  simply  transferred  their  services  from  n  civilian  to 
tary  establishment  where  their  prewar  ex|>crlcnce  and  training  could  he 
diately  capitalized  for  the  Navy's  Iteneflt  along  specialized  and  technlcn 

DISDUKHINO  DIVISION. 

ttt  rfwflr*. — At  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  duties 
Disbursing  Division  consisted  In  the  payment  for  material  delivered 
Navy  under  supply  and  account  contracts,  the  payment  of  all  frelgl 
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>^*-nirer  transitortntiou  services  rendered  by  railroads  and  impress  companies, 
>*  l»a.\  meat  of  ex  {tenses  of  officers  and  civilians  traveling  on  ins{>ectlon  duty 
«1  t  li**  |iayineni  of  allotments  made  by  officers  and  en)iste«l  men  of  the  Navy. 
Ats  Hie  work  expanded,  additional  olliccrs  were  orders  1  to  duty  in  the  division 
«l  placed  in  charge  of  sections  or  of  special  work. 

*  >n  March  1,  191N,  tlie  work  and  personnel  of  the  Disbursing  Division  ex- 
iiuWM  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  work  into  allotments, 
TiiniiT  pay,  war-risk  insurance,  ami  Liberty  loans,  a  separate  division,  called 
♦*  allotment  division,  being  formed  for  this  purpose. 

\\  <*rk~  under  uar  condition*. — The  accomplishment  of  the  duties  of  the  Dis- 
ir-simj  Division  before  the  war  was  mostly  a  matter  of  routine.  All  material 
r  the  Navy  was  purchased  after  coni|>etition,  at  staled  prices,  which  included 
1  «iel  ivory  charges,  and  payment  was  made  only  after  material  was  delivered. 
h»»  w«»rk  of  auditing  consisted  of  checking  {trices  stated  in  a  contract,  and  in 
'•st  instances  only  one  {trice  had  to  be  contended  with.  This  routine  condl- 
lilt  I  not  remain  in  force  after  the  advent  of  the  I'nited  States  into  the  war. 
lie  changed  methods  of  purchasing  and  procuring  war  material  to  comply 
ith  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Council 
f  National  iK'fenso,  the  War  Industries  Hoard,  etc.,  the  system  of  commnmlcer- 
rg  material  instead  of  purchasing  the  same  after  conijtetition  and  payment  for 
latt'ital  by  advance  payments,  partial  payments,  ami  on  the  cost-plus  basis 
»iiuire«l  an  entirely  different  and  higher  class  of  work. 

T«»  further  complicate  audit  work,  adjustments  were  necessary  In  many  cases 
i  here  the  dovernment  supplied  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
alb«l  for  in  a  contract;  ami  deductions  had  to  be  made  to  amortize  advance 
meats  and  to  collect  the  interest  due  thereon, 
i'urehases  were  usually  made  at  a  base  {trice,  with  various  factors  to  be  taken 
nto  consideration  in  determine  final  prices.    For  instance,  during  the  war  all 
oa I  was  commandeered.    A  price  at  the  mines  was  fixed,  to  which  were  added 
til  charges  incurred  by  the  contractor  from  the  time  the  coal  left  the  mines 
until  it  was  delivered  at  destination.    This  included  freight,  war  tax,  water 
insurance,  wharfage,  demurrage,  and  all  other  handling  charges. 

St»**d  was  purchased  at  the  Pittsburgh  base  price,  in  accordance  with  com- 
mercial practice,  with  adjustments  to  be  made  to  equalize  freight  between 
i  bat  {mint,  the  shipping  {stint  and  destination,  lo  which  were  to  be  added  the 
various  differentials  and  extras  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  and  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  differentials  and  extras  on  steel  and  iron  ami 
Tlie  rules  for  applying  them  were  contained  in  a  book  of  170  pages,  it  will 
readily  be  s«*en  that  to  pro{teriy  audit  vouchers  under  war  conditions  re- 
quired clerks  trained,  not  only  in  accounting,  but  in  the  various  trade  customs 
^..vertdng  different  industries. 

i'»  tir<i<nu zatfni  to  meet  trnr  conditions.- — To  meet  these  war  conditions  It  was 
iM-tes>;iry  to  organ i/.e  and  train  a  force  of  clerks  along  the  line  of  (he  new 
v><Tk.  These  clerks  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
:i-  the  eligible  list  was  drained  by  the  draft  and  by  numerous  calls  made  upon 
u  by  other  departments. 

la  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  yeomen  (Ft  were  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  in  a  short  time,  with  the  few  experienced  civil-service  clerks  as 
a  nucleus,  a  well-trained  and  efficient  force  was  built  up  and  the  work  of 
payment  for  Navy  material  purchased  was  kept  in  hand  at  all  times  during 
the  war. 

The  organization  ami  training  of  the  new  force  of  clerks  was  difficult,  but 
the  question  of  providing  working  space  was  even  more  difficult. 

In  the  Iteginning  of  the  war  all  disbursing  work  was  handled  by  2'J  clerks. 

•  Hvupylng  a  floor  space  of  *J.SJ)S  square  feet.  At  the  |>oak  of  the  load  the 
work  was  handled  by  714  clerks,  occupying  a  tlo«,r  space  of  40.4»M  square  feet. 

Krpm*ion  of  quarter*  and  i>cr*onnct. — So  rapidly  was  the  force  expamhsl 
ilmi  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  move  from 
the  original  quarters  occupied  in  the  Navy  Annex  to  the  temporary  structure 
erected  at  Corcoran  Court,  (iround  for  the  foundation  of  tins  structure  was 
bn.ken  Jiecemher  -4.  11U7.  ami  January  lo.  1**1  s.  the  otlice  force  moved  into 
the  new  quarters,  with  its  54,000  square  feet  of  office  space.  Moving  started 
after  office  hours.  Saturday.  January  13.  and  Monday  morning,  the  loth, 
clerks  were  at  their  desks  and  work  continued  without  interruption. 

Diiburncments. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  disbursements  by  the  chief  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Navy  in  shipping  and  accounting  increased  heavily  as 
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the  war  advanced.    Kvery  movement  of  wnr  mntOrlel.  supplies,  guns,  t 
tloti,  etc..  1>j-  freight  and  express-,  iiihI  every  movement  of  nnval  fwrres 
was  paid  for  from  tills  office. 

During  the  month  preceding  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  t 
disbursements  amounted  to  $8,853,029.85.  Tills  covered  5,080  voiu*li 
materiel  supplied  to  the  Navy.  Tiie  number  of  vouchers  paid  and  the 
of  disbursements  Increased  steadily  as  the  war  advanced,  until  in  T>( 
1918.  the  disbursements  reached  a  total  of  $83,000,241.55.  ami  u  I 
10.4XS  vouchers  paid.  In  the  following  month.  January,  1019,  the  nil 
vouchers  paid  increased  to  20.517.  although  the  disbursements  fell  to  : 
(140.40.  The  number  of  vouchers  paid  can  not  be  taken  as  a  crlte 
ascertain  the  Increase  in  the  work — vouchers  that  before  the  wnr  t-n 
only  a  few  items  on  one  sheet  Increased  to  15  and  UO  sheets  during  tin- 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  bills  paid  und  the  t< 
bursemcnts  by  months  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years: 


Month. 

1817 

1018 

I0I» 

Number 
ol vouch- 
.•I-  )..iitl. 

Totnl  disburse- 
ments. 

Numl>er 
ufvoiu  ll 

eri  paid. 

ToU]  disburse- 
ments. 

Number 

lllvillll  ll 

ers  paid. 

Totnl 
n 

July  

October  

fc::::::::::::::: 

2,571* 

1  >Tll 
*,OK> 
4,3*3 
3,  KM 
I.3M 

3,m 
■■••-■> 

5,170 

s,5M 

5,876 

64, 2ui.7in.oe 

S.7".  ...1  (» 
1  Tif.  vi  |«, 
S.124.M?  77 
5, 363.  .'AV  63 
5, 145,  Ml  13 
6,6*1.7.46.30 
6,  470.  VM.  30 
V  -vVl.l  .•■  NT. 
10, 6(3,144.03 
lS.546.iyT8.60 
18,090, 524.60 

5,40* 
6,440 
6,180 

8.57H 
s  .Ml 
uri 
11,816 

|M   1  I  IT 

is,  an 

15,630 
13,303 

123.200,(110.30 
•3,72*.  (78.48 
2?.,W0\63X|H 

n,  am,  in.  if 

52.41V.V40.50 
56, 100. 548. »» 
62,  21  (  207.30 
«,(h6.;i38.4l 
«V.,  142. 70S.  51 
61,361,250.66 
T           M  n; 
62, 15S.6J7.60 

17,166 
16,150 
17,560 
18,771 
l'i  is> 
30,517 
IS.77S 
13,053 
14,780 
17,683 
14,516 

!?«,< 
«, 

75.  ( 
HO. 

75,  J 

71. 
64,1 

.W.l 

54. : 

61.  ( 

45,  t 

50,631  I  04.375,830.74 

131,031  |  503,251,536.45 

301,133 

820.  ( 

Financing  tear  project*. — As  a  stimulus  to  production,  it  was  Import* 
contractors  be  paid  as  soon  after  delivery  of  supplies  as  |H>sslhlc.  T! 
l>ortai(ce  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  output  of  many  C4MUI 
plants  was  Comma  lideereu  for  war  |>un>oses;  and.  their  commercial  revel 
lug  thereby  cut  off.  such  firms  had  to  kink  to  the  Government  for  sunVlcti 
to  keep  their  plants  in  operation.  Kvery  expedient  was  nan]  t<>  KM) 
tractors  for  war  materials  in  this  res|>ect.  Money  was  advanced  tliein  f«i 
extensions,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Octoln-r  (5,  1017.  Contract-.  s> 
prepared  as  to  permit  partial  payments,  usually  !N»  |>cr  cent,  when  ma  tori 
shipped,  and  the  remainder  on  delivery,  or  to  make  partial  payment-, 
work  progressed.  In  many  cases  payments  wen'  made  In  full  when  in 
was  shipped  from  the  contractor's  works. 

The  Navy  did  Its  |mrt  lu  this  respect.  The  work  of  payment  was  kepi 
date.  Whetl  necessary,  due  to  unusually  heavy  receipts  of  vouchers  of  DIM 
the  forces  were  Shifted  from  section  to  aeCtlOD  as  required:  and  in  thi 
with  overtime  and  night  work,  the  work  was  kept  properly  balanced. 

fftefaj  dollar  honui. — In  February,  1010,  when  the  volume  of  the  onilnu 
burscincnt  work  began  to  de<  reuse,  certain  legislation  enacted  by  ConjU (,'Ml 
nn  additional  burden  of  work  UD  supplies  and  accounts. 

The  net  approved  h'ebruary  24,  1019,  granted  a  Imuius  to  all  officers  and  ei 
men,  Including  reservists,  who  served  in  the  war  nml  who  resigned  ot 
honorably  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  as  reservists. 

The  regulations  adopted  for  the  payment  of  this  bonus  provided  that  p 
who  resigned  or  were  discharge!  up  to  the  time  the  act  was  approved  a 
l>e  |xiid  In  supplies  and  accounts 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  act  was  passed,  claims  for  this  Ihuius  v< 
ceived  by  the  thousands.  In  harmony  with  the  general  demobilization  s 
then  In  progress  not  only  throughout  the  service  but  among  the  clerical  ft 
supplies  and  accounts,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  this  work  wli 
ordinary  office  force  In  conjunction  with  the  work  In  hand. 
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first  N»niis  payment  was  made  March  3,  1919,  itml  payments  continued  as 
■I'ily   «s  cheeks  could  be  written  by  the  force  available.    On  March  IS,  11)19, 
♦*ntfre  otlice  force  of  the  Disbursing  Division  and  a  few  clerks  temporarily 
iini^Mi  from  other  divisions  of  supplies  and  accounts  were  placed  on  this 
Records  were  (tostcd  each  day  showing  the  number  of  claims  audited, 
<■  written,  checks  mailed,  and  other  pjipers  disposed  of.    In  this  way,  coin- 

it  i«»n   was  establishes!  among  the  clerks  and  the  work  of  paying  the  bonus 

**«  ii  tt«d. 

rtii^  ••drive"  was  continued  until  March  '*.),  1919.  On  this  date,  all  pay- 
1«»  claiiiH  in  the  office  had  been  paid  and  the  work  of  bonus  claims  was  up  to 
t«*.  The  clerks  were  reassigned  to  their  regular  work,  which  was  then  far  in 
t  ears,  nnd  a  small  section  wns  established  to  care  for  incoming  claims. 
Tin*  following  table  shows  the  number  of  claims  paid  each  day  during  tills 
ive  : 


Date. 


Number 
of  checks 
written. 


2,m 

10,000 
12, 000 
15..V.2 
17,500 
<l) 


Date. 

Number 
of  checks 
written. 

Mar.  21  

6,459 
3.G30 
3,  (105 

Mar.  25  

Mar.  2i.  

i  Mar.  27  

1.3H0 

12,365 
4,035 

Sunday. 


•  »n  .Tune  o*0,  1919.  181.200  of  these  claims  had  been  paid. 

I'lilttit.mil  tninl  nllointnrv*. — The  act  approved  February  'JS.  1919.  granted 
in  allowance  of  cents  per  mile  from  place  of  enlistment  to  place  of  discharge 
t  to  the  homes  of  men  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  and  further  ln- 
iT«'as4il  the  work  in  supplies  and  accounts. 

Payment  of  this  allowance  to  men  discharged  or  released  prior  to  March  13, 
was  undertaken  in  supplies  and  accounts.  Men  discharged  after  that  date 
,  ete  to  revive  the  allowance  in  the  settlement  of  their  account. 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  regular  oihee  for<v.  and,  from  the  begin- 
ning «late  these  claims  have  been  paid  us  rapidly  as  they  have  been  certified 
V>  the  l'» urea u  of  Navigation,  to  which  bureau  all  such  claims  are  submitted. 

<»M  .Ttnie  3U.  1919.  *J.VJ!»  of  these  claims  laid  Iwii  paid. 

The  foregoing  treats  only  of  disbursements  on  account  of  material  delivered 
io  ..r  services  rendered  the  Navy,  other  branches  of  work  handled  by  the  chief 
disbursing  officer  are  the  payment  of  allotments,  other  than  War  Risk  allot- 
ments, and  of  retainer  pay  to  reservists,  also  the  receipt  and  maintenance  of 
allotment  and  insurance  applications  under  the  war-risk  insurance  act. 

Mlnti/H  atx. — In  the  allotment  section  is  the  system  whereby  all  in  the  Navy 
iirc  enabled  to  provide  unfailingly  regular  financial  support  for  their  families 
ami  «le|>endents.  I'nder  this  system  any  member  of  the  naval  forces  may  allot 
any  jHUtion  of  his  monthly  pay  to  any  designated  beneticiary  or  depository; 
ami.  although  the  eheckage  of  the  sum  allotted  against  the  grantor's  account 
follows  him  to  any  part  of  the  world,  payment  of  the  same  is  made  punctually 
'•a  the  last  day  of  each  month  by  a  check  mailed  from  the  disbursing  office  in 
Washington. 

April,  1917.  found  in  operation  a  well-tried  and  eflicient  system  for  handling 
allotments.  It  consisted  of  a  card  system  of  bookkeeping,  a  card  for  each  allot- 
ment, filed  alphabetically,  and  a  corres[>omling  tile  of  stencils  from  which  the 
cheeks  and  abstract  of  payment  for  the  auditor  were  printed.  The  printing  of 
checks  ami  auditor's  abstract  and  the  posting  of  payments  on  the  allotment 

•  tinls  were  effected  by  machines  os|>ecially  designed  for  the  system,  thus  mak- 
lair  for  accuracy  and  dispatch.  This  system  was  continued  in  operation 
throughout  the  war,  changed  in  no  essential  but  merely  developed,  perfected  in 
•letail  and  expanded  immensely  to  accommodate  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  allotments  to  be  handled. 

When  war  was  declared,  voluntary  allotments  formed  a  section  of  the  Navy 
Disbursing  Office  with  a  bare  dozen  clerks,  a  few  feet  of  card  tiles,  a  half-filled 
stencil  tile,  two  stencil  printing  machines,  a  stencil  cutter,  and  It)  desks  consti- 
tuting the  section.    The  total  number  of  allotments  paid  in  March.  1917,  was 
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njSUi,  ainouiitinc  In  nil  to  $.ri7X,."i.V_»,}>.'i1  whleh  made  a  striking  <-onti"»«i 
ttiiures  for  n  year  later,  those  for  .June,  litis.  Muk  PJN.tHCJ  nllotiii«»i 
«  unreal  t  1  n  i:  S'.'.flsn.^W.  1 M. 

I  j  ke  a  Bepalttve  pa  rennet  rf,  the  number  of  allotment*  on  tile  ami  tin 
tudo  of  the  totni  monthly  disbursement  marked  the  pifiilHIW  of  eOllMl  ■ 
I  In-  Navy  anil  enrollment*  In  tin-  Naval  Bnem  Force.  The  Bftllrefl  fi-«»n 
1017,  to  I  tavtiitier,  1S»17,  ire  (riven  below; 


Numlxi 
n(  ullot- 
airnt> 

<1 

17, SIS 
1M.343 
W.MW 

n,m 

13,727 
37.  IT  2 
40.410 
51. SKI 
85.548 

1 

*»*  

JlllT  

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1  . 

i. 



i . 



i. 

iiy  Decetaber,  ihi7,  uliotnwotc  bad  so  increased  In  number  rod  tit- 
were  being  registered  In  such  volume  that  It  mm  MOMIR  to  detail  m 
whose  sole  duty  would  be  Btteotloo  to  tiiiH  section.  Then  tut  period  of  n 
r\|i.  nslon  ami  development  liouan.  The  figures  from  January.  11118,  t* 
1918,  are  given  below: 


M  ill 


NimiN  r 
ol  allot- 


1 1 1 


Jsnuarv   77,31ft  Si.'. 

Fchnuay  „   97, *X  l.v» 

March   »,«74  |    2,  |. 

*.pr»l   M.I77  I.W 

U»y   98.998  1    I.  Ml 

June   I2S.0IS  2,«U 


The  following  (alile  shows  the  liumher  anil  amounts  of  allotments  eurrl« 
paid  during  the  thtvi-  fiscal  year*  comtc.1  hy  the  war  ami  serves  ns 
venlent  illustration  of  the  Incrvofte  in  the  work  brought  ubout  by  the  war 


Month 


1917 


NX'W  Total  <lb- 
counti.  '»<r~mmt,. 


Jnlr   17.158  1519,391.11 

AucuM   17,202  .VM.  85v3i 

Immw   k.oon  sie.fti2.no 

Oriobec   18,839  I  503,  401.  W 

Navomlwr  ,  18,273  |  493,  478.sk 

I'ecemhw   15,990  too,  hit.  ni 

Jautiarr  '  18.  m  513,  CM  I.  <2 

Kft.ntarv   17,11*  531,277.  «3 

March   t«,UI5  J71.SMS.t3 

April  j  l«,37*  I  5W.UI.St 

May   19,932  ft77,i»t9.77 

Jim...   21,915,  751,  IVtlL S3 

•Irmnd  total  m   8,891,1155.21 

 i  I  


Numtirr 
ot  ac- 
count* 


2.1.  19.1 

33,727 
:t7,n72 
(0,4U 
51 ,  5M 
Kj,546 
77.381 
97,029 
iw.974 
st,  177 

>'.-..  M  il. 

is*,om 


I'.IIM 


Total  'li<- 
hurwiiiriita. 


ot  ae- 
count* 


Tot  i 
Imrx- 


»o*>,ftH.  II  127, 07o  t2,35v 

9SS.ou.12  109,878  |  2,271 

1,077,882.911  10*, 014  '   2,  43> 

1.187,222.50!  134,25s  2,o»< 

l,3M,MN,W  j  228,171  3.127 

1,791,932.81  1  271,487      4. 1 i.% 

1,814,989.53  2SU.2U  l.'.i-l 

l,91ft,99*.3S  180,958  2,411 

Z.I  to.**?.  31  1  141, 187  1  3,782 
l.uni,  5ou.  23  i,;wi 

I,  vjk,  waos   

2,8*9,  «*•  Is  '  1  

 i  

19,303,051.72    Ztt.KM, 


Itrtcrriatii'  r<  taint  r        — The  disbursing  ami  retainer  pay  to  metiib< 
the  Nnviil  Keserve  Force  was.  like  voluntary  allotments,  one  of  the  fmie 
of  the  IMshursiug  I »l vision  which  grew  to  such  proportion  after  the  declar 
of  war  that  it  became  a  separate  station. 

April,  11117,  found  a  hare  ->.(»hi  retainer-pay  aeeotintH  on  tile  In  a  small  n 
of  the  allotuietit  sis'ilun  of  tin-  I >ls|iurslnK  I»lv|s|on  and  scarcely  half  a  . 
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 .-"i      -Itsiiurslnji  lhlf»  pay.    By  the  time  the  armistice  whs  signed 

•  •  -o»  .nco.unts  on  file,  nnd  the  retolner-pay  section  hail  become 

*  -s--fc«»  \in»l*»r  nn  officer,  in  addition  to  those  clerks  shared  with 
i  -  »  ••■omi  wtion  In  the  latter'*  Mencll  nml  mnetalne  nK.in. 

^  the  Increase  In  this  branch  of  the  work  during  the 


SlO   

Mi>   , 

510       ;  ;  ■!  m 

s*j  i  .1. 

too  ,,   

]  \    .'1  TH 

S. 4»  I » 

14.  flH     72, Ml  K 
*  -     .  . 

  Itt.lM.  SJ 


Numtxr  of 
owiKini-t, 


Iliiilniri©- 
mentv 


Number  <)< 
anoiintv  ' 


X>,7Xl 
44,<ttr. 
47,  W I 
■M,7Jft 
M.  411* 
M.liM 

14,770 
MH,iA» 

H«.«M 

I"..  7M 


r<7,209  at 
3»,«77. 37 
2.V.I47  7H 
144,44li.4H 
35,ai«  44 
l<l,*»l  49 
a».W7  44 
Ni,  SO  13 
Xt.4Zi.4V 
II3.WK.IH 
»,  1M..V* 

47,072.27 

.  712,4**  01 


217,  i'.l 

■n~,  m 

2S0.M2 
27t),ri*ti 
27\172 
277,2*7 
27:.,  721 
274,47.1 
274,221 
272,772 


l'hbiirst*. 
mcnt« 


341. 01 
237,771.90 
C7.«87.IS 
IIM.XW.3U 

w.orr;  S4 

1.V3.7S.*.  (19 
29a.2M.12 
S3,  KM-  4H 
011,971  W 
3111,374  21 


.,«73..tHU  CM 


—  The  pji*«ige  of  the  war-risk  insurance  int.  October  fl. 
t:  v-»  t^.^u*-riti.ii<  iIihii  w  nt  first  realized.    It  <>stiihlishcd  ii  bureau 
'■»«-:-.  l<-j,rrtti«-tit  which  tliuill.v  employed  lWt.i««i  people.    The  ptir- 
•    ■  -i  ■  t.ur>  :«u  whs  established  wiih  to  provide  men  In  the  service 
•  '  f  uuikiiitf  allotment*  to  their  dc|>cndeiits  with  an  additional 
«... imminent,  tin  o|i|M»rttinlty  for  subscribing  for  life  Insurance 
,  .!  ; .^.i.-.  ti..n  in  the  form  of  coiiii.ensiitl.m  to  disabled  men  und 

:  iimii  dying  In  the  i-crfornmni  f  duty. 

»•-«-!  u|-.n  the  Navy  the  n.svsslty  <»f  registering  the  Insurance  find 
n  w.<rk  whl.h  loomed  large  with  the  e\|mns|..n  of  the  sea 
I*     •--  'Vf  :i  million  men     ftitil  the  final  draft  for  the  Army  was 

■  >■  what  u  v. .tunic  of  work  was  to  pass  through  the  Bureau 
'■  •<.  ':  virM>.>-     The  Increase  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service  not  only 

W'-  •  •  '  rr»-:it  :if<initnlnir  tusk  of  its  own,  but  the  problem  of  inter- 
Lml    -    m^  ne^-^sltlcs.  regulations,  and  rutin;;*  to  n  bureau  the  bulk 
. ,,  ,„,-,isioned  by  the  Inns-  drafts  of  men  entering  the  Army. 

■  *».  int-t  by  establishing  n  war  risk  section  In  Supplies  and 

■  *r^l:--:itl.«n«  were  forwarded  In  duplicate  to  this  section,  the 
"  r-.«nt«l  t"  the  Bureau  of  War  Kisk  lusiirance  and  the  duplicute 
-*  \  file* 

».-.ir.r-»-  npplbiitions  were  recelvisl  iiIhiiiI  October  I".  KU7.  and 
-..         am]  found  correct  were  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  War 


*-.  •»r.  1J  |«iy  nflStvrs  who  bad  hail  ex|)erieni  e  In  insurance  were 
•  «-r  ri^k  >«.^-tl<>n  nml  inst rm  tisl  in  various  features  of  tlie  war- 
iw.-s-  i  «     ljiti-r  they  were  ordered  to  the  various  naval  dNirb-tv  in 
.  ;  r.p  foreign  wtatloiix.  one  lielng  sen!  to  Hawaii,  tluiim.  t'bina, 
>f*    / '-<-~.  nnd  fftir  "f  them  tri.ing  to  Kurope. 

Hint  more  than  Sit  p.T  rent  of  the  •'J.iMhUNNi.tmtt  Insurance 
.  s;.>  f  ai»]  in<  hiding  June,  litis,  was  the  result  ..f  the  persouiil 
- w  : i:n'ti . 

•  ■!  -i  •  o  >tis  for  family  allovvaucr  were  forwarded  to  the  Bureau 
'.:  .r,mi,.  »-  iK-n  tnls-r  1!».  Il.liml  ls-ing  fonvanbsl  during  1  >oviiil.cr. 
J;inii:irv  S,  41.UM  a |.pl ici. 1 f..r  family  allowtitne,  part 
fc  r»  .■■lid  part  showing  no  dej>enib'ii|s,  were  fnrwardisl  to  the 

I".-  Y,  »i  1  ri.siirati'e,  nml  .latiiiary  )"_'  the  (irst  .  li.vks  f..r  Nmy  fainlh 
j'k-it«ni><-»^  were  uiailtHl  by  tin'  Treasury  1  K-partni«-nt.  Smae 
iii.pal  ,  h«s  ks  were  mulled  In  .latiiiary  f..r  payments  due  in 
■■r-  -T..I  «>f  Kebrtifiry  the  Bureau  ..f  War  Itlsk  twiiuninee 


-  <-T.-Vri|s  of  N:  vy  men  -.H.-'UNt  r  hecks.  |o tilling 
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lT.Sl.'i.  amounting  In  nil  t<>  S.">7:'..."sj.!t.",  whleh  made  a  striking  rontriixf 
tlgureN  fur  n  year  Inter,  those  for  June,  1018,  being  123,002  allot  mm! 
wrinvjoitlnir  $2.6S9,4«5.1K. 

Like  I  sensitive  barometer,  the  number  at  allotments  on  file  rod  tin- 
tilde  of  the  total  niiilithly  disbursement  marked  the  pressure  of  enlistm 
the  Navy  and  enrollments  In  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.   The  figures  from 
1!»17.  to  I  >eceinl»er.  I'.tl".  are  given  below: 


Month 


Marc*. 
\i.tn. 


May. 

June  

July  

August  

September. 
October.... 
Nov  ember. 
Dwembfr. . 


Number 
«( allot- 
ments 


'I 


17.M5 

19.  MX! 
B,tM 

».  m 

il  7J7 
,7.nT.' 
40,416 
M  '»>  I 
S3. 546 


dUI 


at 
«* 
71 

91 
l.Oi 
l.« 

i.  a 


Ity  Deeeuilier,  1917,  allotments  had  so  increased  In  nun;  1m  r  ami  DM 
were  being  registered  in  such  volume  thnt  It  was  necessary  to  detail  B4I 
whose  sole  duty  would  He  attention  to  this  sect  ion.    Then  the  period  of  jzr 
exp.  iislun  rod  development  hegnn.    The  llgurcs  from  January,  litis,  to 
IMS,  are  given  below  : 


Month. 


Numtirr 

of  •n* 


T 
dlati 


January... 
Felwuiirv . 
March.... 

IprU.  . 


tartl 

M.IV. 

June. 


I 


77.316 
■'7  -.-I 

St. 177 

l>  I1IJ 


•  l.r- 
I. VI 
2.1* 
l.UO 

1.  M 

2.  tit* 


The  following  table  shows  the  nuinUer  and  amounts  of  allotments  Carrie 
paid  during  the  three  ti'MW-tt I  year*  eoveris'  l»y  the  war  and  serves  as  n 
venlent  Illustration  of  the  incteam  in  the  work  brought  about  by  the  wur: 


mi7 


lvl« 


Mon"'                Nuralwr  -„,..  »  '.Number 

count.  ■«■»•■•«.  counn. 

July                                   17,1."*  SM»,39l.lt  29,1971 

.'.u.-tiM                                    17,302  1  £30,5X14  ,  33.737 

.-.  ml  M                                I7.no*  516,613.90  1  37,073 

October                                   16.  <K»  503,401.64  40,416 

November                                16.373  lV3,476.ss  51, 5M 

I'ecemhar                              i:.,«l«>  4-*,  107.70  I  No,  546 

Jannarr                                 16  113.1MI.42  i  77,361 

lebruarv                                 17.106  531,277.43  97,»29 

Marrh                                   I»,0I3  57J,>2.V.1  |  s»,»T4 

April  1     11,37-v  '  5W.V34.3I  .  M.177 

May                                      19,932  677,049.77  i  95,906 

June  ,     SII,»IA|  731,  Nasi  121,002 

Crsod  total    ,  6,6*1,055.21  1  


Total  dia- 
tiiirwmcnu. 


1919 


KQBMMfl 
ola«s 
couni.v 


'I  i.t  . 
bursei 


♦•NH.4H.11  127,07s  »2,.*» 
MCMOXII  HW.676  I  2,271 
1,077.662.81  104,014  1  2.43s 
1,167,222  SO  131.23*  2.om 
1.296.96N.66  .  236,171  3.127 
1,740,832.64'  271,467  4,14.% 
1,614,969.33  ,  2*1,214  t.»M 
l.  •:•     160.956     2, vlll 

2.I4S.3S7.21  |  161.167  3,762 
I.904.V4I.23  ,    1.V...V44  1,716, 

l.NDV,  130.  UN   

2,6-»,41».  IH  j  I  

19,303,031.72  1   36,>-53, 


Krtcrriiilx'  rvtnlnrr  /«»//. — The  disbursing  ami  retainer  pay  to  mcintie: 
the  Naval  Reserve  Force  whs.  like  volnniary  allotments,  one  of  the  func 
of  the  I  >lshur>ing  I  »i  vision  which  grew  to  such  proportion  after  the  declur. 
of  war  that  it  hecaiue  a  separate  MTttaaV, 

April.  1H17.  found  a  hare  .".INMI  retainer-pay  aeeoimts  on  tile  in  a  small  Bj 
of  the  allotment  aprttoa  of  tlie  liisbursliiK  I'lvlslon  ami  wareely  half  a  < 
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ajjt:  >i  dl«t*nr»lnir  this  pay.  By  the  time  the  armistice  was  slimed 
'  — v  >•>.■■■•  account*  on  flic,  ami  tin*  retainer-pay  section  hail  become 
•»  tffc*.  under  an  i»flleer,  in  addition  to  those  clerks  shared  with 

-t  a  .ifwnt  aertlon  in  the  latter'*  stencil  and  machine  room. 

itf  «ah:.-  -J>«-ws  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  tlie  work  during  the 


in  7 


Number  of   niitw—t  |  Number  of  I  Dtaburw- 
tnrnt*       trrminu.  rortiK. 


470  12.  ZV.  79  V..7W 

-MO    44.92* 

410   I  47,9M 

MO  1,791.00  I  M.7M 

md  i  as  Km 

•on    83,098 

AM  U,Kn.7ft  83,  (NS 

1.4X1  j07.24  83,770 

S,«*»  277  11  M,OM 

ia.-TO  7Vnsu  «  if¥.,8.v> 

2S.J42  30,877.81  13*,  St* 

18.402  4*  ;  I7I,7»» 

137.408  83   


»••:  .■■>  m 

3>.'"  .17 
.'•,.117  7  1 
lA4,4*i.4.H 
2-1.9I8  44 
19,301  .49 
J i .."7  II 

m  n  a 

33,423  49 

III  M  i*- 
49,125  JO 
47,073.27 


1919 


Number  o»  I>l.il>tiiX>- 
aerounu.  |  mratv 


217,211 
247, 791 

w  m 

27M72 
277,2X7 
27S,  721 
274, 47K 

B*,m 
77.' 


I**.  341  ftJ 

297, 774. 00 
C7.807.18 
104, 330.30 

vr.  ni7  -« 

ltt.7s.V09 
303,294  12 

M.'OI  Is 

•«,s7l  9(1 
319,374  34 


712,43ft  01 


I 


1,973,  "MO.OO 


•  tnrivf. — The  passu:;.-  of  the  war-risk  insurance  act,  October  6, 

a««fu>~iiiiMiM  than  was  at  first  reallziM.    It  established  a  bureau 
Hs  _~j  |»>|ainuM*nt  which  Htially  employed  'JO.tMMi  peupfa    The  pur- 

•  *  :ti«  liuretiu  wan  established  w  as  to  pro\  hie  men  in  the  service 
-  Mlaa  f-«r  HMkliiK  allotments  to  their  dc|»endents  Willi  an  additional 

•  -  •*>•  ie.ve>rn  merit,  an  opportunity  for  subscribing  for  life  insurance 
I '  m  »•»!  pmt>i-tli'ti  in  the  form  of  compensation  to  tlisahleil  men  and 
i  nf  men  dying  In  the  performance  of  duty. 

■»  .  -  m..n  the  Xtivy  the  necessity  of  registering  the  Insuraiav  and 
w    •  work  which  loomed  large  with  the  expansion  of  the  sea 

»  i-«  t_a'.f  n  million  men.  I'ntll  the  final  draft  for  the  Army  was 
•«*•  ktww  what  a  volume  of  work  was  to  pass  through  the  llureau 
-4.  ts«4WMHSR  The  increase  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service  not  only 
'■•1  .t  trnit  aoinuntltig  task  of  Its  own.  hut  the  problem  of  inter- 
.  '."jrj  i»we*sltles.  regulations,  and  ratine*  to  a  btirenu  the  bulk 
*\  iMs-aMlotwil  by  the  law  drafts  of  men  etiterltiK  the  Army. 
•*.  i«»  met  hy  establishing  a  war-risk  section  In  Supplies  and 
%    i;.p:b-ntloiis  were  forwanled  In  duplicate  to  tills  jsi tluB,  the 

•  _  :-.-war*l**d  to  tlie  Itur.au  of  War  Itlsk  Insurance  and  the  duplicate 
*V  Nj»>  tiles. 

■•   -s^ratM-**  applications  were  received  tboot  October  17.  11(17.  and 
.  -titi_!-»-«l  ami  found  correct  were  forwarded  to  the  llureau  of  War 
** 

•  ••t.'WT.  Iti  pay  officers  who  had  had  experleiu-e  in  Insurance  were 
•m  »  jr  ri-k  section  and  Instructed  in  various  features  of  the  war- 
•»  *.t.    Ijiter  they  were  ordered  to  the  various  naval  districts  In 

-  i*4  !••  farHcn  stations,  one  liclng  sent  to  Hawaii,  tJuam,  t'liliui, 

•  •;•  ■     .  a tn I  four  of  them  going  to  Kuro|>c. 

-  •  ••■».*»  that  more  than  So  per  cent  of  the  frJ.iNNt issi.is w>  lnsurnuce 
»  \_v>  m  and  Incluillui!  June,  litis,  was  the  result  of  the  personal 

VI  nn-n. 

•  i  :  •ti-atliifi*  for  family  allowance  were  forwanled  to  the  llureau 
.  «4  i'aOJlMkrv  IN  1 1  Blla  1'  11».  1 1 .« M  m  »  helm*  fonvardisl  duriru:  I  NsiMnln-r. 

•      tiiT  Juiiuary'  x.  tlJKK  ll^leaTtiMlii  for  family  allowam-e.  part 
■Matfif*  n'»d  jsirt  nhowin':  HI  iliiM-ndents.  were  forwanbil  to  the 
'        it  -k  In»uniii<i*.  and  Jnnuary  1'.'  the  first  chec  ks  for  Navy  family 
•      ,  low  n t>< is.  wen-  mnllisl  iiy  tlie  Treasury  Ih-partmeut.  Some- 
'    a:  Iihiii  chei-ks  wen*  mulled  In  January  for  paymisits  due  In 
f,  «-fi<|  of  February  tlie  lluntiu  of  War  HWk  Insurance  had 

-  -..^t.oVnts  »f  Ni-vy  men  •»ii.:mii  dus  ks,  toialimt  $1 ,4ir.'.77n. 
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During  the  hitter  part  of  January.  1»19.  It  was  decided  that  as  the 
the  Kureuu  of  War  Klsk  Insurant  was  being  handled  promptly, 
tinuancc  of  u  war-risk  section  In  the  Navy  was  no  longer  nnvusar 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  Navy  and  the  Treasury  It  wii 
that  the  Navy  could  turn  over  the  work  of  the  war-risk  section  to  tht 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  February  IS,  provided  clerks  In  the  war-rlsl 
were  released  to  accept  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurn 
February  1  the  Navy  tiles  were  closed  and  February  1.".  the  section  .li 
leaving  only  .">(•  clerks  and  'i  officers  to  complete  the  work  on  the  fib-.. 

On  April  1  the  last  unit  of  the  war-risk  section  was  disbanded  ami  t 
Hies  were  turned  over  to  the  liurcuu  of  War  Itlsk  Insurance. 

I  lie  efficient  nianner  In  which  the  Navy  handled  war-risk  Insurance 
was  commented  U|x>n  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Treasury  Department  : 
Hue  work  of  the  insurance  officers  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  ."><«>. 
In  the  Navy  subscribed  to  four  and  a  quarter  billions  of  Government  it 
during  the  war. 

Liberty  bond*. — When  the  problem  of  affording  officers  and  enlisted 
the  Navy  serving  at  outlying  stations  ami  at  sea  an  opportunity  to  s 
for  Liberty  bonds  the  same  terms  of  partial  payments  afforded  l>>  1 
subscribers  throughout  the  country  arose,  it  was  found  that  the'dli 
organization  in  Supplies  and  Accounts  was  ready  with  the  solution. 

Liberty  bonds  were  sold  to  the  officers  and  men  through  their  supply 
and  payments  made  through  the  allotment  system  in  Supplies  ami  ."\ 
Had  it  not  liecn  for  this  expedient,  thousands  of  | arsons  in  the  Na\; 
have  Imvii  cut  off  from  participation  In  the  various  Liberty  loans. 

Not  only  were  the  payments  for  bonds  arranged,  but  an  extensive  edui 
campaign  was  carried  on  throughout  the  service  to  bring  to  the  attentio 
concerned  the  advantages  of  the  Liberty  loans  and  the  methods  by  wliic 
could  be  purchased. 

Accotimmra  division. 

Airwmthiff,  cont  deter  mi  na (tons,  and  finance. — A  wide  variety  of  matte 
pled  the  attention  of  the  accounting  organization  of  the  Navy  during  tl 
The  accounting  rcs|>ojisi!>ility  of  the  Supply  Corps  prior  to  the  war  rest 
there  liclng  mailable  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  considerable  number 
cers  of  such  experience  that  the  building  up  of  an  organization  adequate 
with  the  new  conditions  was  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Xcir**itji  for  ca*t-phtx  contracting  and  rout  determination, — A  large 
the  accounting  effort  of  the  war  i>erlod  was  required  in  connection  w 
purchasing  of  materials  In  cases  whore  the  determination  by  the  Nnv; 
of  cost  ami  proper  compensation  was  necessary,  I.  e..  In  all  cases  where, 
reason  or  another,  a  ll\cd  price  COD  trad  was  not  feasible  or  could  not  lie  i 
Into  without  Investigation,  and  where  the  product  contracted  for  did  t 
Under  general  price  agns-tnetits  controlled  by  the  War  Industries  Itoard 

The  situation  ns  regards  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  financing  of  add 
plant  capacity  was,  of  eoursc,  such  as  to  make  It  necessary  for  many  nit 
Hirers  to  ask  for  cost  plus  contracts;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Navy,  in  oi 
nvold  the  necessity  of  allowing  manufacturers  a  wide  margin  for  continu 
found  in  many  cases  that  Its  Interests  required  a  cost-plus  «-ontraet  with 
tinuoits  and  careful  lns|wetinn  of  costs  thereunder. 

In  other  cases  examination  of  bids  and  estimates  were  made,  in  order 
fair  fixed-price  contract  could  lie  entered  Into.  Where  the  execution  of 
tract  was  impracticable.  Navy  commandeering  orders  for  manufacture 
Ismieil.  and  an  examination  of  the  costs  thereunder  was  made  In  order  to 
mine  a  fair  flxed  price. 

Scftpc  of  xfireial  cost  and  financial  examination*. — Several  hundred  iieo 
examinations  were  conducted  to  determine  the  fairness  of  bid  prices  0 
prb  tary  articles,  the  proper  allowances  for  amortization  of  plant  Improve 
the  tinancial  condition  of  various  companies  and  the  merit  of  their  dab 
advances  of  money  under  the  act  of  October  6,  1917.  as  well  as  proper  id 
of  securing  these  advances  anil  providing  for  their  liquidation  to  det< 
proper  adjustments  due  to  increased  wages  and  material  costs,  to  make 
settlements  In  cases  where  the  exigencies  of  war  required  the  undertak 
the  work  under  oral  or  general  understandings,  to  arrange  proper  tuethi 
faking  progress  payments  and  other  means  of  assisting  contractors  to  car 
their  obligations,  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  In  cases  where  Gover 
.  omier.  spelter,  and  other  materials  were  furnished  on  consignment  for  f» 
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or  assembly,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  of  settlement  in  cases  of  commandeer- 
»f  plants,  and  to  adjust  contracts  which  for  one  reason  or  another  were  can- 
Kxainlna tions  of  this  kind  involved  a  total  money  value  of  about 

her  special  accounting  problems. — Other  financial  matters  of  unusual  com- 
ity which  arose  included  adjustments  with  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War 
ft  rt  merit,  the  Allies,  and  private  parties  on  account  of  charter  rates,  freight 
ami  inventories  on  cargo  vessels  and  troop  transports  seized,  purchased, 
nilt  ;  adjustments  of  accounts  receivable  and  payable  with  the  British  and 
u-h  missions  and  other  departments  of  the  Government;  foreign  exchange 
t»  rs  arising  in  South  America,  China,  Turkey,  and  Europe;  the  shipment 
iinney  ;  the  organization  of  accounting  systems  for  the  new  navy  plants, 
loj>meut  of  accounting  systems  for  the  naval  districts  and  the  Naval  Overseas 
nsjMirtation  Service,  and  the  meeting  of  the  many  new  problems  arising  In 
v-yanl  accounting  with  respect  to  cost  keeping  and  the  interpretation  of 
slation  and  decisions  affecting  yard  labor.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
slackeuiug  In  these  activities  was  offset  by  problems  of  settlement,  questions 
impropriation  accounting,  which,  with  the  curtailment  of  funds,  immediately 
iuhmI  importance;  problems  of  cost  accounting  due  to  the  necessity  for  the 
lisbiug  of  statistical  information,  and  problems  of  stores  accounting  due  to 
necessity  for  cleaning  up  the  large  stocks  of  material  on  hand. 
i  ( ouuting  organization  and  savings  effected. — To  meet  the  war  conditions 
>r«  v  was  organized  which,  June  30,  1918,  included  15  officers  and  255  Junior 
ouutants  and  clerks  in  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  130  officers  and  about  2,000 
ir.r  accountants  and  clerks  in  the  field,  located  throughout  the  country  at 
•ut  1U0  major  plants  and  shipbuilding  yards  and  several  scores  of  small  ship- 
air  yards  and  machine  shops. 

Tie  activities  of  this  organization  resulted  in  actual  concrete  savings  to  the 
\  >  of  $10,000,000  on  special  cost  examinations  alone  and  of  a  considerably 
uc  :im«»unt  on  cost-plus  contracts,  without  attempting  to  estimate  what  fur- 
•ir  amounts  might  have  been  charged  to  the  Navy  had  the  control  exercised 
thi*  organization  been  absent. 

oniinal  principle  of  cost  inspection. — This  control  was  exercised,  on  the 
with  little  friction.  The  accounting  organization  was  imbued  with  the 
a  that  a  way  must  always  be  found  to  prevent  waste  of  the  Government's 
■»!♦  >y  without  Interfering  with  the  expeditious  prosecution  of  the  work. 
l"h«*  sphere  in  which  the  application  of  this  cardinal  principle  was  most  neces- 
-y  whs  in  the  administration  of  the  cost-plus  contracts.  Supplies  and  Ac- 
uiTs  was  concerned  with  the  Inspection  of  costs  under  three  general  forms  of 
contract*  which,  due  to  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  were 
u>\u\>tered  in  three  separate  ways: 

1.  The  manufacturing  contracts,  including  guns,  aeroplanes,  forcings,  sjieelal 
vices,  and  supplies,  aggregating  $124,000,000; 
•1-  Shipbuilding  contracts;  and 

A.  The  ship-repair  contracts,  under  which  were  expended  $315,000,000  and 
o.i  «n  1,000,  respect  ively. 

Wiyments  under  public  works  cost-plus  contracts  were  made  by  the  disbursing 
h .  uim.i!  the  certificates  of  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
A!!  the  manufacturing  cost-plus  contracts  were  written  and  entered  into  by 
u)'] .lies  and  Accounts,  and  the  cost  inspection  under  them  was  carried  on  by 
un  ites  and  Accounts  and  its  local  representative,  the  cost  inspector,  working 
here  necessary  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  concerned  and  its  inspector, 
micularly  as  to  their  approval  of  the  necessity  for  material  and  the  proper 
itintrs  '>f  mechanics,  and  also  where  the  bureau  concerned  desired  to  express 
i  .'pinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  charges. 

funeral  results  under  cost  plus. — As  to  the  manufacturing  contracts,  there- 
'll', of  which  there  were  143  in  force  at  77  plants,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
tmwledge  of  all  phases  of  the  problem  which  have  arisen,  from  the  preliminary 
eiMiations  with  the  contractors  to  the  final  settlement.  Notwithstanding  the 
foi<»u«j  objections  to  cost  plus,  the  operations  under  these  contracts  were  on  the 
lt"le  satisfactory. 

The  general  weakness  of  the  cost-plus  contract  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
M'vernnient  is,  of  course,  the  tendency  toward  lack  of  interest  or  effectiveness 
ft  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  In  keeping  costs  down.  As  a  partial  offset  to 
hk  profit  under  the  contract  was,  wherever  practicable,  made  a  lump  sum 
nsteail  of  a  percentage  of  cost. 
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General  methods  of  control  under  cost  plus. — The  standard  Supplies  ar -  i 
counts  manufacturing  cost-plus  contract  established  a  community  of  frt  J 
between  the  Government  and  the  contractor  In  that  where  practicable  tL*  fg 
is  not  n  percentage  on  cost,  increasing  as  the  cost  increase,  but  is  a  tix-  m 
I>er  unit  of  product.  Under  such  conditions  it  I:*  to  the  contractor's  adviir/;:*! 
prosecute  the  work  expeditiously  In  order  aconer  to  realize  his  pntfs  4 
being  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  deliveries  an-1  n  -«] 
the  lower  costs  that  arc  likely  to  accompany  rapid  turnover.  In  the  Ian*:  J 
tracts  tho  contractor  was  allowed  a  percentage,  varying  from  25  to  50  \*-r  m 
at  the  saving  effected  by  reducing  the  actual  ;ost  below  the  cost  c^tiiui'-jl 
the  time  of  execution  of  the  contract. 

Other  and  more  universal  methods  of  control  over  waste  were  ex^- ^ 
The  first  was  the  careful  drawing  of  the  contract  to  exclude  exj»en^>  at 
properly  chargeable  to  Government  product.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  c*<ri*fa 
able  group  of  charges,  such  as  advertising,  hi  id  debts,  discounts,  coimuM»j 
etc.,  in  general  to  be  described  as  selling  expenses,  which  In  fact — as  rl*-  >\* 
eminent  tnkes  up  more  and  more  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant — gradually 
to  disappear.  A  further  group  of  charges  embraces  those  which  some  :  m 
faeturers  customary  include  in  overhead,  but  which  are  in  reality  a  r,;^ 
charge  to  profit  and  loss  or  surplus  account,  such  as  Interest,  incor.c  3 
profits  taxes,  losses  on  contracts,  excessive  salnries,  etc. 

Further  than  this,  a  careful  system  of  control  over  methods  of  purcha^  j 
prices  of  material  and  plant  procured  by  the  contractor  was  establish*]  ••! 
rates  and  depreciation  accounts  were  examined  and  wage  schedules  ootniv^ 
with  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  vicinity.  All  wage  schedules  were  sul*-.--- 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  approval  in  conformity  with  the  geneml 
policies  of  the  Government,  as  expressed  by  decisions  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Adjustment  Board,  the  National  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  and  similar  b«v| 
operating  in  connection  with  strictly  Government  agencies. 

Though  the  high  cost  of  labor  was  sometimes  attributed  to  the  wide  '..•.:.! 
of  the  cost-plus  contract,  it  is  believed  that  on  the  whole  it  can  not  fairly  < 
so  attributed,  being  due  rather  to  general  conditions  and  policies  in  whi ?l  ^ 
form  of  the  contract  under  which  labor  Is  employed  is  but  a  minor  fa  : 
Apart  from  the  wage  element  in  the  high  cost  of  labor,  there  is,  of  course  • 
considered  the  question  as  to  whether  the  day's  pay  represents  a  full  >:.; 
work.  The  most  careful  attention  was  given  to  this  feature  of  cost  insp*  •  • 
and  each  Navy  cost  inspector  had  a  force  of  competent  men  to  cover  l: 
matter  day  and  night. 

Main  facts  established  under  manufacturing  cost  plus. — The  most  car-' 
supervision  was  exercised  over  all  expenditures.    The  main  points  which 
supervision  was  designed  to  establish  were: 

In  the  case  of  labor. — Actual  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  as  evi<i-:  - 
by  pay  rolls,  etc. 

Actual  application  to  Navy  work,  as  evidenced  by  Navy  time  checking. 

Reasonableness  of  wage  schedules  or  conformity  to  awards  made  by  Gov  r 
mental  wage-adjustment  agencies. 

Propriety  of  the  workman's  classification  as  a  first  or  second  class  mci  hiu: 
etc.,  as  the  case  might  be.  established  by  the  production  Inspector. 

In  the  case  of  material  and  of  plant  purchases. — Actual  outlay  and  oil 
counts  applied,  as  evidenced  by  receipted  bills  or  other  satisfactory  evident- 
payment. 

Necessity,  methods  of  purchase,  and  reasonableness  of  prices  covered 
approved  material  or  plant  orders. 

Certification  by  material  inspectors  at  plant  or  point  of  shipment. 

In  the  case  of  factory  overhead  and  general  and  administrative  expert* 
Actual  outlay,  as  evidenced  by  the  contractor's  vouchers  supporting  the  exi^« 
accounts,  etc. 

Exclusion  of  items  not  allowed  by  the  contract  as  a  charge  to  the  Navy.  ' 
depreciation  and  machine-tool  rates  are  allowed,  the  correctness  of  the  rut* 
and  bases  on  which  they  are  computed. 

Proi>or  proration :  This  Involves  equitable  distribution  not  only  betvvf 
contractor  and  Navy,  but  also,  with  regard  to  the  amount  chargeable  to  Nm; 
between  product  and  special  structures  and  equipment. 

Control  of  manufacturing  labor  costs. — Labor  costs  were  controlled  by  Nnv 
checkers  at  "  checking  in  "  and  "  checking  out "  and  throughout  the  day  H 
actual  observation  and  verification.    Wage  schedules  and  pay-roll  distribute 
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verified,  time  dock  and  piecework  records  examined,  and  various  other 
made. 

ntrol  of  manufat  turing  material  coat*. — A  thorough  system  of  control  over 
'iitraets  were  established.  All  orders,  prices,  and  awards  for  materials 
;>laiit  equipment  purchased  specifically  for  the  Navy  contract  were  approved 
lvann-  by  the  production  and  cost  inspectors  located  at  the  plant;  and  in 
>«'i»t  that  the  amount  of  the  order  exceeded  $1,000,  the  approval  must  have 
<t»i»curn*d  in  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  concerned  and  the  Paymaster 
'nil.  If,  however,  prompt  action  was  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
ttjr  of  the  purchase  order,  the  local  inspectors  were  given  authority  to 
■  >vo  orders  not  in  excess  of  $3,000.  In  the  case  of  aircraft  contracts,  the 
uvsil  nf  all  orders  was  delegated  to  the  local  Inspectors,  for  the  reason  that 
•arly  all  such  cases  prompt  action  was  necessary,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
ro*  portion  of  the  material  entering  into  the  production  of  aeroplanes  was 
>lie<l  through  Government  departments,  In  which  case  approval  of  prices 
not  necessary.    All  such  orders,  however,  were  later  reviewed  by  S.  and  A. 

•  reasonableness  of  prices  secured. 

mtroi  of  wunufai  turiiiy  overhead  costs. — In  the  standard  manufacturing 
met  Interest  and  rent  were  not  allowed  as  items  of  overhead  expense.  The 
dartl  contract  analyzes  rental  charges  paid  Into: 
n   Interest  ami  profit  on  investment:  and 
<  »   Insurance,  depreciation,  maintenance,  etc. 

hat  iK»rtion  of  the  rental  paid  which  represents  items  under  (b)  was  allowed 
i  part  of  overhead.  This  provision  was  adopted  in  order  to  place  on  the 
e  footing  with  regard  to  overhead  determination  the  contractors  who  own 
r  plants  and  those  who  obtain  the  use  of  a  plant  through  rental  or  borrow- 
If  both  contractors  are  allowed  the  scaile  of  profit  paid  to  a  manufacturer 

•  has  sufficient  working  capital,  and  who  not  only  operates  but  owns  his 
it.  that  element  of  profit  which  is  a  return  on  investment  belongs  to  the 
ier  of  the  property  or  capital,  and  the  contractor  who  rents  or  borrows  must 
t  his  interest  rharges  out  of  his  profits. 

•  Iv.  rtlsing,  selling,  and  collection  exj>enses,  credit  losses,  and  customers' 
■omits  not  being  connected  with  the  cost  of  production  under  Navy  contracts, 
v  not  allowed.  The  distribution  of  charges  of  this  nature  to  commercial 
luct  constituted  in  no  sense  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  Government  pur- 
ges, but  merely  placed  the  additional  cost  incurred  in  connection  with  com- 
*<inl  sales  where  it  belonged. 

tia»much  as  administrative  expense  is  Incurred  in  connection  with  the  sui>er- 
»>n  of  the  selling  organization  in  solving  problems  of  producton  and  in 
kini:  after  the  finances  of  the  business,  such  expenses  are  therefore  partly  a 
iluction  cost  and  partly  a  selling  expense.  Only  that  i>ortion  of  the  adminis- 
ti\e  exjienses  applicable  to  production  was  allowed  as  a  charge  to  be  pro- 
ed  over  the  productive  activities  of  the  contractor,  the  Navy  contract  bearing 
prorata  share  thereof. 

n  order  to  assure  that  the  salaries  of  executives  charged  to  the  Navy  con- 
ct  were  not  excessive,  comparative  salaries  for  the  past  three  years  were 
.aiiied  and  only  normal  Increases  allowed. 

[•.onuses  paid  to  ex»rutive  officers  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
in  the  form  of  a  stock  payment  were  not  allowed,  inasmuch  as  in  the  cases 
:iew«"d  it  ap|**ared  that  this  was  a  sharing  of  the  profits  of  the  business  with 
lain  executives  rather  than  payments  made  in  lieu  of  nominal  salaries, 
mises  paid  to  foremen  or  subforemen  or  other  employees,  the  primary  object 
whiHi  was  to  speed  up  production,  were  allowed  as  a  proper  charge,  as  the 
n'Jit*  derived  therefrom  were  shared  in  by  the  Navy  contract. 
Extraordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  other  Items  properly  chargeable  to  the 
>iul  investment  of  the  contractor  were  excluded  from  the  ordinary  maln- 
isnii  e  and  upkeep  of  the  plant,  to  be  prorated  to  the  Navy  cost-plus  contract. 
S|*\ial  reports  were  required  relative  to  depreciation  rates,  containing  com- 
•t»-  analyses  of  the  cost  of  the  property  and  equipment,  probable  life  under 
rnuil  conditions,  details  as  to  current  use,  amount  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
r  ;i  |K*ri«Ml  of  at  least  three  years,  and  such  other  information  as  would  enable 
p  reasonableness  of  the  contractor's  rates  to  be  determined. 
In  the  administration  of  the  manufacturing  cost-plus  contracts,  S.  and  A. 
acrally  hioked  with  disfavor  upon  any  claims  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
r  special  amortization  on  account  of  purchases  of  equipment  at  war  prices. 
Ant  united  profits  under  cost-plus  carwellat  torn. —In  the  settlement  of  claims 
ising  on  account  of  the  cancellation  of  cost-plus  contracts  it  was  found  that 
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contractors  generally  entered  claim  for  the  profits  which  it  was  an 
would  have  been  reullzed  had  the  contract  been  carried  to  completion 
it  was  the  Navy's  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  the  manufacturers  and  t> 
no  undue  hardships  upon  them  as  the  result  of  cancellation  or  re<li 
contractu,  it  was  felt  that  the  contractors  wen-  not  entitled  OB  I  part  i: 
pleted  contract  of  the  profits  which  would  have  accrued  from  a  fully  O 
contract.  A  general  practice  was  therefore  followed  whereby  a  profit  * 
OH  wods  In  process,  based  upon  the  profit  allowance  stated  In  the  orljc 
tract,  together  with  such  expenses  as  were  incurred  in  connection  < 
reduction  of  the  contract. 

Cost  examination  on  S'ary  order*  and  fixetl-price  cancellations,  etc. 
from  the  cost-plus  contracts,  the  principal  war-accounting  activities 
connection  with  the  determination  of  prices  on  Navy  coniniandeerl  1 1 
and  special  Investigations  of  fixed-price  contracts,  a  large  number  of  tl 
being  In  connection  with  cancellations  after  the  armistice.  Nearly  l.OO 
cost  examinations  were  made. 

Most  of  the  accounting  examinations  on  Navy  orders  were  made  untl« 
B,  Navy  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  final  prlcv  on  prixlm- 
manufactured  on  the  basis  <if  prlce-tn-he-dcterailncd,  which  usually  wi 
preted  as  cost  plus  n  reasonable  profit  TbttM  examinations  involve.) 
initiation  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  product  plus  a  determination  of  win 
be  a  reasonable  profit  for  this  product :  the  latter  factor  Involving  eons! 
of  the  average  Investment  required  to  complete  the  order. 

A  second  class  of  examinations  comprised  those  for  the  compensat  ioi 
involving  a  complete  analysis  ol  tlic  business  ,,f  the  company.  These  «. 
tioiis  were  made  for  the  purjiose  of  ascertaining  the  reasonableness  of  t 
policy  of  the  company.  Itaxsl  on  the  prices  teenmmeuded  In  these  »• 
lions,  the  compensation  hoard  approved  purchases  made  by  Navy  i 
shipbuilding  contractors.  These  reeouunendatlons  ran  into  several 
of  dollars. 

Miscellaneous  examinations  Included  those  under  tixetl-prh-e  rootl 
determine  the  amount  of  adjustment  to  be  made  on  account  of  change  1 
fictitious  or  extra  orders  by  the  Navy  Department ;  cancellation  settleu: 
contracts  and  sulx-ontruets ;  those  made  to  determine  overhead  rates  an 
prices  for  pro|tosed  cost-i>lus  contracts,  to  determine  whether  the  Nmy 
advance  funds  to  the  contractor  and  the  method  hy  which  such  Ioiiiih 
Ik-  repaid  and  other  miscellaneous  matters. 

OWffH)  method  of  cant  determination*. — Price  determinations  were  tl 
one  of  (hive  distinct  methods: 

I '/»  At  the  completion  of  the  production  of  the  article  when  BCtOI 
could  be  wcerlalncd, 

(h)  In  advance  of  production  of  the  article,  in  which  case  to*  exanil 
were  baocd  upon  imi|)ectlaa  of  previous  eomtt  or  corrected  previous  <: 

detailed  esliiiiates  prepared  by  the  company,  consideration  always  belli 
to  the  fact  that  previous  costs  win*  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the 
order;  and 

<<■>  r.y  Inspection  daring  the  period  of  production,  in  which  ram 

Inspector  made  test  checks  during  the  course  of  manufacture. 

In  some  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  continuous  i-ost  in- 
In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  costs. 

In  all  examinations,  inspection  of  the  company's  recordM  has  been  I 
Upon,    On  orders  over  Sioo.ooo  and  the  more  important  of  the  smaller 
a  representative  of  shipping  and  accounting  was  detailed  to  the  i-oti 
plant.    On  the  smaller  orders,  final  rc|*>rts  were  based  on  data  funds 
accounting  officers  stationed  throughout  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  large  Increase  In  the  nunitsT  of  Navy  orders  rci 
determination  of  costs  and  profits  arid  the  limited  personnel  available,  a 
was  inaugurated  of  requesting  the  contractor  to  Indicate  within  3*1  day 
receipt  of  Navy  order  whether  he  would  apply  for  final  price — 

(nl  (tn  the  basis  of  prior  cost  records.  Corrected  prior  cost  records 
tailed  estimates;  or 

I'm  At  the  conclusion  of  the  order  on  the  basis  of  actual  POSt 

In  each  case,  the  contractor  was  requested  to  forward  c«»st  SHHWWrH 
porteil  by  affidavit.    The  Navy  reserved  the  right  to  substantiate  the  C 
liess  of  the  summaries  submitted  by  an  examination  at  any  time  ol  il 
tractor's  records  and  also  reserved  the  right  to  install  <-ost  Inspection 
plant  where  such  procedure  was  required  to  safeguard  its  Interests. 
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^f, fit  ami  rchnn  on  laicxf  faeiif.— I  >etermination  had  t<»  be  made  of  a  rca- 
;  !>!»•  allowance  to  cover  com  pen  sn t ion  for  doing  the  work  ami  return  for 
vise  i if  tin*  rout ructor's  own  Investment  ami  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
*  two  factor*  of  profit  ami  interest  are  so  closely  interlocked  tliat  joint 
ituiont  rather  than  segregation  produced  the  most  satisfactory  result.  No 
method  could  lie  arrived  at  of  determining  reasonable  allowance  for 
t.t  and  interest  which  would  he  uniformly  applicable  to  all  cases  ami  satls- 
t"rv  to  all  parties  concerned.  Through  a  large  number  of  examinations  of 
ipany  records,  it  was  dearly  denionst rated  that  a  uniform  fixed  i>orceiitage 
...st  d«»es  not  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  stockholders'  average  equity  so  fur 
individual  companies  are  concerned;  consequently,  each  business  must  be 
It  with  on  it*  own  merits. 

'onsU|«.rable  attention  was  given  to  the  relation  of  the  profit  allowance  on  a 
tit  ular  product  to  that  portion  of  the  stockholders'  average  equity  used  In 
aim  ing  the  commodity  or  jierforming  the  services  being  eosted  :  and  return 
in\e<tna-nt.  rather  than  the  percentage  on  cost,  was  the  principal  guide  in 
ei  mining  reasonable  allowance  for  profit  ami  Interest.  The  allowances  made 
re  also  expre<s*nl  as  a  |>ereentage  on  cost  for  convenience.  The  met  Ian  1 
dicable  to  the  largest  number  of  concerns  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
dor was  to  determine  a  reasonable  profit  on  that  part  of  the  stockholders' 
•raire  investment  used  to  produce  the  article  to  be  delivered.  Properly  applied, 
s  method  involved  a  complete  examination  of  the  contractor's  business  to 
■ermine  the  character  of  the  assets  comprising  the  stockholders'  investment 
I  the  manner  in  which  these  assets  were  used  in  producing  the  variety  of 
•ducts  manufactured. 

An  established  method  of  ascertaining  profit  allowance  does  not  appear  to 
in  use  aim»ng  business  houses.  Many  use  an  arbitrary  i>ercentage  added  to 
■tory  cost  to  cover  not  only  profit  and  interest  but  also  general  expenses, 
ionization,  sinking  funds,  etc.;  some  use  10  per  cent  on  cost  because  of  the 
nuinence  given  this  |>ereentage  in  connection  with  cost-plus  contracts.  Most 
mpanies  apjiear  to  establish  a  selling  price  by  what  "the  traffic  will  bear." 
For  the  average  concern  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  on  cost  required 
allow  a  return  on  the  stockholders'  average  equity  ranging  from  10  per  cent 
•JO  fvr  cent  j»er  annum  would  vary  from  2.5  percent  to  15  per  cent.  In  several 
«c<  the  percentage  on  cost  exceeded  15  per  cent:  in  several  Instances,  profit 
lowance  exeeed»*d  20  i>er  cent  on  Investment,  as  hereinafter  referred  to.  Com- 
ri-on  of  relit t ion  of  percentages  on  cost  to  percentage  on  investment,  taken 
■  mi  various  examinations,  will  be  of  interest. 


Commodity. 


rhetors. . . 
]!c  an<l  cable 

in  chain  

M^Muml*. 

-•i;ifrs 


Percentage 

on  cost, 
allowing  a 
return  on 

invest- 
ment of— 


Percentage 
per  annum 

on  invest- 
ment. 


A  fair  allowance  is  dependent  on  the  several  factors  enumerated  below,  the 
Li|»irtunce  of  each  varying  with  the  circumstances  in  a  particular  case:  (a)  Per- 
'iifa.'e  return  on  amount  of  Investment  involved;  (6)  extent  to  which  work  Is 
lMet :  <<  i  umouut  of  interest  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  the  combined  allowance 
•r  profit  and  interest:  (r/i  whether  the  product  involved  is  part  of  or  an 
ilaptation  of  the  company's  regular  business,  whether  il  was  specially  designed 
\  \Uv  company  or  produced  from  Navy  design;  (c)  whether  it  has  been  neces- 
:iry  it.  convert  the  plant  to  handle  war  business;  (/)  amount  of  siiecial  plant 
K'iiities  which  have  or  have  not  been  amortized  against  Government  orders; 

IlkelihiNMl  of  additional  orders;  ( // )  period  for  which  the  price  Is  estab- 
Minl:  in  reliability  of  cost  data  available;  </)  industrial  hazards;  ( k)  mis- 
t'lljitieoiis  factors. 

The  use  of  return  on  Investment  as  the  principal  guide  to  reasonahle  profit 
rni'lves  careful  attention  to  the  measurement  of  the  two  factors  entering  into 
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the  percentage  return,  namely,  average  stockholders'  equity  and  prol 
former  is  the  more  difficult. 

Average  investment  used  In  production  wns  interpreted  to  moan  t 
of  tlie  total  stockholders'  investment  which  is  used  to  produce  the  • 
or  render  the  services  being  coated.  It  Is  readily  approximated  : 
definite  alliNiition  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  between  the  .mi  -mi-  ishii 
produced;  or  (b)  by  averaging  the  i>qultles  at  the  beginning  and  mi 
l>erlod  involved,  making  allowance  for  dividend  disbursements  dar 
period. 

The  method  used  In  a  particular  case  depends  on  the  r!i;i rn'icr  of  t  li 
nlar  business  involved,  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  have  Itecn  k 
the  Character  of  the  product  being  coated. 

Occasionally  both  Investment  and  profits  could  be  subdivided  kiwi 
ernnieut  business  and  commercial  business,  in  which  case  the  Infonsatt 
far  more  reliable.  The  definite  measurement  of  the  amount  of  in  vest  l 
pllcable  to  a  particular  order  was  found  difficult  to  determine;  and  in 
of  integrated  companies  producing  diverse  products,  such  :i-  -n-.-l,  Itvi 
Impossible  of  measurement  within  tin*  time  available. 

The  stockholders'  Investment  was  approximated  as  fellows: 

Cash,  receivable  and  Inventories  

Less  accounts  and  notes  payable  and  accrued  liubilitic- 

Balance,  working  capital  

Add  laml,  buildings,  equipment  (less  mortgages)  

Total,  stockholders'  equity  

Represented  by  ; 

Capital  stock  

Surplus,  per  hooka  

Surplus  reserves  .  -  

Stockholders'  credit  balances    

Total  !  

Less: 

Intangible  assets  ( good  will,  patents)  not  represented  by  cash  ex 
pendltures  

Investment  In  properties  or  securities  not  applicable  In  product 
Itelng  costed  

Stockholders'  debit  balances  

Total  deductions  


Balance,  stockholders'  equity  (as  above)  

Capital  stock  represents  the  net  tBMOOl  outstanding.  From  the  total 
Homed  mi  deducted  all  treasury  stock,  unissued  st.»  k,  anil  unpaid  su 
Hons.    Premium  on  capital  stock  was  added. 

Surplus  per  books  a*  shown  in  the  accounts. 

Surplus  reserves  consist  of  nny  segregation  of  surplus  which  may  Ik« 
in  an  Individual  case  for  reserve  for  contingencies;  reserve  for  Inventoi 
cover  possible  drop  in  market  value  after  the  war:  excessive  reserves  t', 
debts,  etc.    Included  also  is  the  reserve  for  Federal  taxes  where  the 
represented  by  such  reserve  are  used  productively  until  actual  dishnrseii 
made;  and  from  nn  operating  viewpoint  It  Is  Immaterial  whether  or 
formal  segregation  of  surplus  is  made  by  the  company.    If  the  reserve  is 
■en ted  by  cash  funds  or  makefable  securities,  the  assets  also  were  cllminai 

Stockholders'  credit  balance  may  be  represented  by  dividends  credit.' 
not  withdrawn;  by  loans  or  advances  made  by  stockholders  or  partners  i 
ease  of  partnerships!  or  other  items  which  In  fact  represent  Investment 
productively  and  which  are  not  charged  to  cost. 

Humiliation  of  good  will  and  patents  not  represented  by  cash  ex]ienditu 
Intended  to  eliminate  "water."  If  the  profit  allowance  is  to  be  based  < 
stockholders'  average  Investment,  It  is  essential  to  eliminate  nny  "  w 
which  may  exist,  whether  It  be  hurled  in  a  "  plant,  good  will,  patent,"  eb 
count  or  whether  the  intangible  items  ap|*>ar  separately.    It  was  necessii 
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i  «nse  to  inquire  Into  the  assets  ami  determine  the  approximate  correctness 
>*»«f  and  adjust  any  gross  overstatement  or  understatement.  Information 
»rtetl  by  the  company  in  Its  excess-profits  tax  returns  was  used  where  other 
•a  wus  unsatisfactory. 

:i\ ostinonts  in  properties  or  securities  not  applicable  to  product  were  not 
r.do<l  in  the  investment  upon  which  profit  return  was  calculated,  nor  were 
profits  or  expenses  connected  therewith  considered  in  the  profit  allowance. 
r.K-k holders'  debit  balances  were  representetl  by  unpaid  capital  stock  bal- 
•  loans  to  stockholders,  etc.,  and  were  excluded  as  being  in  fact  a  reduction 
he  stockholders'  investment  used  productively. 

.►me  companies  handle  variegated  products,  part  of  which  have  a  quick  turn- 
r  and  part  a  relatively  slow  turnover.    In  such  cases  care  was  taken  to  see 
ether  the  average  turnover  of  the  business  as  a  whole  was  applicable  to  the 
ti<  ular  product  being  eosted  and,  if  not,  to  what  extent  arbitrary  adjust- 
er should  1h»  made.   The  Importance  of  ascertaining  turnover  is  evident.  If 
'•ost  of  goods  sold  Is  e<iual  to  the  stockholders'  equity,  there  is  a  turnover 
one:  "  and,  consequently,  15  per  cent  on  cost  will  allow  a  return  of  15  per 
,f  on  in  vestment.    If  the  cost  of  goods  sold  is  twice  the  average  stockholders' 
lily,  the  turnover  is  two  times;  and,  consequently,  only  7*  per  cent  on  cost 
necessary  to  allow  the  same  rate  of  15  per  cent  return  on  investment.  Con- 
•-fly,  if  the  cost  of  goods  sold  be  one-half  of  the  average  stockholders'  equity, 
■  turnover  Is  one-half;  and,  consequently,  30  per  cent  on  cost  must  be  allowed 
:dve  the  same  15  i>er  cent  return  on  investment,  all  of  which  may  be  stated 
follows: 


Case. 

A  vorapo 
invest- 
ment. 

Cost  of 
sales. 

Turn- 
over. 

15  per 
cent  on 
invest- 
ment- 

Per  cent 
on  cost 
required 

to  give  15 
per  cent 

on  Invest- 
ment. 

$100,000 
100, 000 
100,000 

$100,000 
200,000 
50,000 

1.0 

2; 

$15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

15.0 
7.5 
30.0 



Th.-e  variations  are  due  primarily  to  the  character  of  the  product  rather 
;«n  t><  management. 

I*  i>  immaterial  whether  the  profit  allowance  Is  divided  interdepartmentally 
intercompany,  provided  the  total  profit  included  in  the  final  price  Is  rea- 

l:i  nle. 

wi.ere  profit  allowance  Is  an  arbitrary  percentage  on  cost  no  Interdepart- 
.;  profit  was  allowed.    A  producer  of  forglngs  requested  that  reasonable 

i  ■  l>e  ascertained  by  adding  cost  of  ingot  plus  l."i  per  cent  profit  thereon  plus 

-t  of  forging  plus  15  per  cent  profit  on  accumulated  total.  It  was  stated 
it  if  the  forging  manufacturer  purchased  the  ingot  the  first  profit  would 
■  >"t;tined  by  the  ingot  producer,  and  the  forging  manufacturer  would  obtain 

I •  r- •  tit  on  a  forging  cost  which  included  ingot  cost  plus  the  first  profit.  Claim 
liNallowed  on  the  ground  that  the  profit  allowance  of  15  per  cent  on  cost 

j*  intended  to  cover  both  processes,  and  if  either  one  only  had  been  undertaken 

.  rate  would  have  been  reduced. 

Where  the  profit  allowance  is  based  on  a  return  on  Investment,  it  Is  iinroa- 
■li.-t  1  whether  the  profits  l>e  built  up  by  oi>erations  or  determined  for  the  job 
'  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  the  total  profit  will  be  the  same  In  either  case. 
Infinitum  of  costs. — The  definition  under  which  costs  are  determined  under  a 
;s\y  order  is  the  same  as  that  appearing  in  the  standard  manufacturing  cost- 
'.jn  contract  already  referred  to,  except,  for  special  reasons,  in  the  matter  of 
•at.  The  determination  of  projter  costs  upon  which  final  prices  are  based 
•e*  not  in  any  sense  involve  a  discrimination  between  the  terms  under  which 
i«'  Oiivermcnt  and  the  public  shall  purchase.  It  Involves  merely  a  determlnn- 
"ii  of  the  proper  distribution  of  costs  to  the  various  contracts  in  the  con- 
■;irtor*s  plant,  certain  improper  elements  of  cost  being  disallowed  and  certain 
:h«*r  expenditures  being  taken  care  of  out  of  profits  where  they  should  be. 
fff'crhcnd  in  cost  determinations. — The  overhead  exi>enses  as  shown  by  the 
'*A<  of  account  were  set  out  so  as  to  segregate  allowable  items  from  those 
r«tiflcally  disallowed,  and  where  practicable  were  subdivided  as  betweeu  fac- 
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tory  and  general  mid  supported  with  schedules  showing  detailed  clni 
The  basis  upon  which  nverheud  ex|s-nses  are  apportioned  to  the  >s~s 
are  Indicated  In  detail  and  showed  length  of  time  such  basis  of  nppoi 
had  been  In  use.  Only  that  portion  of  the  overhead  expense  which  1m  • 
assignable  to  the  period  of  production  was  allowed. 

Selling  expente  in  coat  determination. — It  n  ppoa  ii-d  that  nil  soIIIhk 
.dons  are  in  fact  no-contrnct-no-fee  arrangements,  and  as  such  slum  I 
charged  against  Navy  business.    In  Crocker  r.  I'nlted  States  It  Is  states 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  denounced  the  procurement  of  tiovernti 
tracts  by  agents  employed  on  a  contingent-fee  basis,  declaring  that  tin 
difference  In  principle  liotween  agnvllictits  to  procure  favors  from  K 
bodies  and  agreements  to  procure  them  In  the  shnpe  of  contracts  ftt'in  t 
officials;  that  the  no-contrnct-no-fee  arrangement  suggests  an  attouip 
sinister  ami  corrupt  means." 

Any  contractor  can  have  his  name  placet!  on  the  bidders'  list,  to  !>*» 
of  the  prosiM-ctlve  purchases  upon  which  lie  may  desire  to  bid.  In  vl.-w 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  pay  commissions  to  agents  to  obtain  Navy  husln 
If  such  commission  is  paid  It  Is  not  as  a  matter  of  department  p«>l 
sldered  as  a  legitimate  item  chargeable  nguinst  cost  of  product  sol< 
Navy. 

This  exclusion  |k  particularly  applicable  to  an  arrangement  whereby  . 
Ington  representative  was  paid  a  commission  on  all  sales  to  the  Navy, 
the  order  is  placed  through  him  or  directly  with  the  home  office  or  In  s«u 
with  other  olllces  of  the  company. 

Where  the  sales  agent  was  also  the  owner  of  the  concern  prtx!u< 
priMluct,  the  arrangement  lietween  the  sales  and  producing  concerns  was 
and  the  two  concerns  treated  as  a  single  organization,  similar  to  the 
adopted  in  eases  where  the  contractor  sublets  ihe  entire  contract. 

Extv**ire  nalarie*  and  l>onu*ei  in  eont  dcterminntum*.— Kxeesstvo 

were  view  as  a  distribution  of  profits  and  hence  excluded  fr  -( 

line  of  demarcation  between  fair  and  excessive  salary  Is  admittedly  im 
so  each  case  was  dealt  with  on  Its  merits  and  full  consideration  w»is  % 
the  actual  services  rendered  by  the  individuals  concerned.  This  wass  «>f 
Importance  where  the  party  drawing  tin  excessive  salnry  was  lntere«te« 
profits  either  through  n  profit-sharing  arrangement  or  as  a  stockholder 
mse.  the  allowance  for  salary  of  the  president  was  reduced  from 
$").(KK».  The  reason  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  higher  salary  wu-  i 
president  had  supplied  tin-  necessary  funds  when  needed.  Ilowcve 
pensntion  for  such  funds  was  made  through  the  profit  allowance  liecu 
capital  furnished  was  included  In  the  Investment  upon  which  the  profit 
anee  was  l.ased.  I'niler  the  circumstances,  an  allowance  for  executive  « 
could  be  made  and  $T>,<mo  appeared  to  be  the  maxlum  allowance  wh 
circumstances  warrante«l.  Similarly,  the  president  of  a  company  who 
substantially  all  the  capital  stock  was  paid  !•  salary  of  $l'_t>.tl«Nj  p.- 
This  was  redtuvd  to  SL'u.imhi  for  similar  reasons. 

Itonuses  based  on  profits  were  generally  disallowed,  being  In  effect 
trlbutlon  of  profits  and  hence  not  cost  of  operation.  In  <>no  case,  the  ex 
tonuses  amounted  to  41  tier  cent  of  the  general  overheud.  They  we 
allowed  In  all  cases  where  they  were  not  being  paid  In  accordance  wi 
tract  and  where  they  consist  of  a  voluntary  distribution  dependent 
profits  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  exception  was  made  where  the  combined  salary  and  bonus  wen-  i 
ecsslve  compensation  for  services  rendered.  Whether  the  bonus  Is  paid  f 
or  In  stock  Is  Immaterial,  provided  the  <nsh  value,  rather  than  the  par 
of  the  stock  is  the  amount  charged  to  overhead. 

Ttuex  in  OOfff  lUterminntinn*. — Income  taxes  lui|N>scd  by  the  United 
were  excluded  as  a  proper  charge  against  the  contractor's  profits.  The 
iH'parttnent  can  not  reimburse  a  contractor  for  taxes  levied  by  f'ongrcs- 
procedure  In-ing  In  effect  a  refund  of  the  taxes  levied  and  hence  contrary  t 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  exclusion  of  Income  taxes  Is  essen 
avoid  the  endless  circle  wherein  the  greater  the  tax  levied  by  (  >• 
larger  the  profit  to  the  contractor  and  the  im -reused  profit  In  turn  result 
an  Increased  tax. 

In  the  case  of  capital  stocks  representing  ownership  of  plant  facilltlet 
for  production,  consolidated  statements  were  prepared  so  that  the  exi 
of  subsidiary  companies  may  be  pro|ierly  taken  up  In  costs  and  tlielr 
and  liabilities  in  the  Investment.    Loss  on  sale  of  other  securities  or  shrl 
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heir  market  vnlue  Is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  production  of  articles  purchased 
rh«-  Navy  and  was  not  accented  us  a  charge.  Similarly,  income  derived  from 
iritl«>s.  expenses,  or  Interest  incurred  while  currying  securities,  or  profit 
iii>nl  «ni  their  sale,  was  excluded  from  costs. 

I'l'  tinn  i'm  ruxt  tlvtrrminntion*. — Where  the  product  Is'lng  costed  Involved 
^iu«  ti*>n  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  contractor  through  extraction  of  the 
■•■riil.  :i  fair  allowance  was  made  for  loss  in  capital  values  arising  from  the 
u!uiti<in  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  In  the  ground.  Like  depreciation,  the 
^•inal  ifs\  of  the  mineral  projiertios  was  prorated  over  the  estimated  life  on 
basis,  of  tonnage  or  time, 
i llowniife  for  depletion  of  sand  and  gravel  and  other  mineral  lands  was 

iv.  .«|  >,t  by  spreading  the  original  cost  over  the  estimated  tonnage  or  life 
the  pn»|>erty. 

~le-  contractor  usually  submitted  claim  for  depletion  allowance  based  on  the 
pr;ii«-«^|  value  of  the  hods  (generally  the  market  value  )  rather  than  original 
t.  Haiinirm  thait  the  original  it»st  did  not  represent  the  value  to  him.  This 
iui  was  disallowed  in  the  case  of  a  sand  and  gravel  bed,  because  the  present 
u<-  placed  thereon  existed  merely  localise  of  the  excessive  price  obtained  for 
id  and  gravel,  and  It  was  these  prices  which  were  under  examination, 
irket  value  depends  on  the  profit  which  can  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
>du<  t.  Basing  the  depletion  charge  on  the  market  value  results  in  an  endless 
ite  wherein  the  higher  depletion  churge  warrants  higher  selling  prices. 
-I  the  higher  selling  pries  rend  to  increase  the  market  value  of  the  bods. 
[  .»nl  conditions  vary  so  greatly  that  standard  rates  of  depletion  are  of  little 
lue.  In  one  case,  no  allowance  for  depletion  was  made,  because  there  was  no 
i iia I  depletion  in  quantity.  The  gravel  beds  were  constantly  replenished 
rough  added  do|>oslt  made  by  natural  action  of  a  mountain  stream.  The 

v.  ilty  for  right  to  extract  product  P'dd  on  leased  beds  would  be  charged  to 
••rating  expenses.  The  purchase  price  of  such  lease  would  Is-  spread  over 
p  t.utput  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  or  term  of  lease. 

i  iriituiornrii  H  iu  tost  rfrf  cr«mt«/ioiM.---<:,oiitingeney  allowance  Is  intended  to 
\.  r  items  of  cost  which  will  probably  be  incurred,  but  the  amount  of  which 
not  definitely  measurable  ait  the  time  the  examination  Is  made.  It  wais 
nired  to  stub  «-osts  as  would  be  allowed  if  the  amount  were  known,  and  it 
not  intended  to  allow  the  contractor  an  additional  profit  through  an  excess 
iiirge  for  contingencies  nor  to  cover  general  business  hazards  which  were 
■n^idered  in  connection  with  the  reasonable  profit  allowance. 
The  allowance  for  contingencies  as  a  Hat  |ierceutnge  on  prime  cost  or  total 
m  was  eliminated  wherever  |k»s  Ible.  and  In  place  thereof  s|»ocl!le  allowance 
a.le  for  estimated  increase  In  labor  cost.  Increase  In  material  cost,  replace- 
eiits  of  detective  materials,  etc..  and  allowance  invariably  showed  for  what 
iri-.se  made,  and  each  item  was  supported  by  sufficient  data  to  substantiate 
ie  reasonableness  thereof. 

No  profit  was  allowed  in  the  first-mentioned  case,  where  contingency  allow- 
'.i.v  represents  a  flat  item>ntuge  on  prime  cost  or  total  cost.  Profit  was 
Mowed  in  the  latter  ca  e. 

H'Htnliif*,  etc,  in  tont  tlrlmiiinatiunz. — In  case  of  proprietary  articles  (artl- 
ie-  or  brands  obtainable  only  from  one  company).  sj>ecial  attention  was  given 
>  « l.-iiuis  for  royalties,   patent  expen  e,  development   expense,  etc.  Unless 

royalty  was  actually  paid  to  a  patent  holder  foreign  to  the  eorjioration.  it 
;•-  essentia)  that  the  nature  of  development  and  patent  expenses  he  clearly 

•  t  forth,  showing  preferably  the  amount  of  these  expense-;  by  years  and 
N.ther  or  not  part  thereof  had  been  charged  off  in  the  past.  The  question 
f  oil  the  validity  of  the  patent.  <M  its  value,  or  0>  the  reasonableness  of 
!,.•  royalty  claimed  was  then  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Hoy- 
lty  allownm-e-  were  regard e«l  as  extraordinary  payments  upon  which  no 

•  (it  was  allowed. 

!:■>> allies  actually  paid  to  patent  holders  foreign  to  the  company  were  given 

oiisiiteration. 

W  lu-re  a  royalty  was  actually  paid  to  officers  or  stockholders  financlally 
ritere^t.il  in  a  company,  information  was  required  as  to  whether  the  Indl- 
1-liKil  claiming  the  royally  Incurred  the  development  and  patenting  expenses 
liinsclf  or  whether  these  expenses  were  actually  pa  hi  by  the  company. 

itoyalty  allowance  was  recommended  In  n  case  where  the  development  ex- 
#'iws  had  not  been  charged  to  costs  nor  Included  in  the  investment  ujmmi 
*!i  <  h  the  profit  allowance  was  ha-ed. 

loyalties  for  the  use  of  tin  mpany's  own  patents  or  paid  to  a  holding  com- 

•  if.y  were  disallowed  when  examinations  indhiited  Ulftfc*-     'cally  all  engineer- 
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Ing  and  experimental  expenditures  had  been  or  were  being  charged  to  o 
or.  If  capitalized,  overhead  wan  charged  with  pro  rata  of  amount  dun 
unamortized  balance  being  Included  in  the  investment  upon  which  tt 
allowance  was  based. 

Costa  of  patents  or  manufacturing  rights  purchased  are  chargeable? 
till  asset  account  and  were  unionized  over  a  life  of  17  years. 

Proportion  of  this  amortization  wan  allowed  only  where  the  tnanui 
article  being  costed  was  covered  by  the  patent  or  manufacturing  right « 

Any  allowance,  either  through  royalties  or  amortization,  was  based 
cnah  co»t  of  patents  and  manufacturing  rights,  and  If  enpitnl  stock 
sued,  information  as  to  cash  value  thereof  was  required. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  poiu-ies  >>f  the  War  Department  Ml 
Department  In  patent  matters,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
Nttvj  established  a  munitions  patent  board.  This  board  was  formed  t<>  < 
clauses  in  the  contracts  of  the  respective  departments  dealing  with 
questions  as  to  validity  or  Infringement  of  patents  and  patentability  o; 
lions :  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  comi>ensntiou  to  lie  paid  for  |Mitent: 
I  he  us*-  of  patents  and  all  other  miscellaneous  questions  as  to  patent- 
arose.  In  which  the  two  department  were  interested.  As  to  t lie  N:i< 
ters.  action  of  the  hoard  was  subject  to  final  approval  of  the  SecretSfJ 
Navy. 

Where  questions  as  to  royalty  allowance  arose,  nil  patent  and  devel 
expenses  were  excluded  from  overhead  if  possible  ami  set  out  as  ;1  * 
factor.    The  amount  of  such  expenses  was  considered  in  arriving  at  tin- 
allowance.    In  each  case  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  > 
an  allowance  for  profit  011  such  expenditures  will  lie  warranted. 

¥ocy IHUTd  accounting. — Kxamiuation  of  the  accounting  system  of 
hundred  i-omtiicn-ial  concerns  has  disclosed  the  tad  that  nowhere  In  th 
try  has  more  care  and  study  lieen  given  to  the  development  of  a  pr<i|» 
accounting  system,  with  all  that  means  in  control,  economy,  and  eft 
than  has  been  devoted  to  the  navy-yard  system. 

The  natural  result  of  the  war  was  to  center  attention  on  those  i 
widt  h  directly  pertained  to  its  successful  proseeutlon,  ami  interest  in  tl 
accounting  ayatwn  was  thus  overshadowed;  hut  progress  was  made 
strengthening  and  developing  of  this  system.  A  comprehensive  class!  t 
of  expense  accounts  Is  In  use.  from  which  the  expenses  of  operating  un< 
talning  the  various  activities  of  the  industrial  yards  are  obtained  t 
mlnlstratlve  pur|s»s»'s. 

In  order  to  apply  in  the  most  useful  way  Ihe  large  amount  of  Infor 
assembled  by  Hie  Industrial-accounting  system,  authority  has  been  rc<i 
to  revise  the  overhead  niti-s  charged  to  the  cost  of  work  so  as  to  nink' 
represent  tin-  actual  industrial  overhead  cx|iense. 

Statistical  machines  using  Hie  punched-card  system  were  Installed 
accounting  departments  at  all  but  one  of  the  continental  Industrial  navy 
and  In  Supplies  and  Accounts.  These  iiiachines  have  proved  to  lie  vi 
Inlmrsaving  devices  In  compiling  expenditures  and  cost  data.  The 
tage  of  the  Can]  system  over  old-style  bookkeeping  is  In  the  varied  in 
that  can  ba  tnnde  from  one  set  of  data  simply  by  re  sorting  Ihe  cards,  v. 
under  the  manual  system  separate  |s*stlngs  and  additions  had  to  lie  nun 

Due  to  the  expansion  of  shore-station  facilities  Incident  to  the  war. 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  method  whereby  n  detailed  record  of  t 
provetnents  at  each  notiindustrlal  station  could  lie  uialutalued.  similar 
method  already  in  use  for  obtaining  a  pens'tual  inventory  at  industrial 
Instructions  were  accordingly  Issued  that  all  charges  for  additions  m 
provemenls  to  notiindustrlal  stations  should  he  carried  In  n  work-in-pr 
■CVOttBl  until  a  unit  is  completed  when  an  inventory  card  Is  submitted. 
Inventory  card  contains,  in  addition  to  tin*  cost  of  the  item,  a  full  dtHCI 

of  the  property. 

Sinn**  ticifmntina. — In  order  to  bring  all  cost  and  exjicndlture  records 
nearly  up  to  date,  the  rendition  of  shore-station  stores  returns  month 
stead  of  quarterly  was  inaugurated.    This  resulted  In  furnishing  pronq 
rent  information  in  connection  with  stoek  upkeep  as  to  the  I  nil  a  nee  of 
on  hand  by  rlasscs  of  material. 

During  the  war.  a  great  deal  of  material  was  purchased  which,  dm 
special  characteristics,  was  not  appropriate  to  lie  purchased  and  carried 
naval  supply  account.    The  latter  Is  a  selected  stock  of  standard  mai 
carried  by  supply  officers  ready  for  instant  Issue  when  needed,  but  not  Int 
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nelude  rapidly  deteriorating  or  experimental  material,  the  oarying  of  which 
stock   would  constitute  a  contingent  liahility  against  the  appopriatious  of 
bureaus  for  which  purchased.    The  principal  example  of  this  special  mate- 
in  aeroplanes,  aeroplane  materials,  parts,  and  appliances.    It  was  necessary 
mtabttfth  accountahility  over  this  material;  and  In  Octoher,  1918,  the  ord- 
awonnt,  which  had  existed  for  the  carrying  of  special  ordnance  materials, 

*  expanded  to  include  all  special  materials  purchased  directly  under  appro- 
it  ions,  und  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  appropriation  purchases  account, 
the  same  time  the  total  number  of  stores  accounts  was  reduced  by  trans- 
ring  to  the  used-material  account  the  stores  curried  under  the  former  survey 
I  condemned-stores  accounts. 

"he  turning  hack  of  a  great  deal  of  material  after  the  armistice  before  it 
1  »KH»n  possible  for  supply  departments  to  entirely  account  for  Its  Issue  created 
filiation  which  was  met  hy  transferring  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
ry  yartls  the  principal  accounting  functions  of  supply  departments,  so  that 
s|M»Hal  conditions  could  be  disposed  of  ami  the  routine  hereafter  carried 
by  officers  whose  primary  resi>onsibility  while  so  detailed  is  accounting 
tend  of  by  supply  officers  whose  primary  responsibility  Is  to  procure,  store, 
1  Issue  material.  Standard  methods  of  maintaining  stock  records  and  ln- 
itories  were  instituted  and  a  standard  accounting  practice  established  where- 
a  batik  balance  might  be  struck  dally  hy  accounting  officers  of  the  operations 
the  supply  departments  similar  to  the  daily  balances  struck  hy  accounting 
eers  in  connection  with  the  industrial  work  of  the  yards. 

Hie  use  of  estimateil  prices  in  expending  material  when  invoice  prices  are  not 
ftllable  was  installed,  resulting  in  relieving  the  congestion  of  vouchers  and 
-derating  the  movement  of  papers. 

The  Navy  stores  accounting  subsection  was  established  the  latter  part  of 
■brimry,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  Government  materials 
rehastnl  for  or  Issued  to  Navy  contractors  for  fabrication  or  assembling. 

*  *o»pe  was  later  broadened  until  It  embraced  accounting  in  connection  with 
les  to  allied  jHiwers.  Shipping  Hoard,  and  other  Government  departments: 
l«irs  to  Shipping  Hoard  vessels;  adjustable  fixed-price  contracts,  and  special 
n tracts;  special  plant  structures  and  equipment;  sale  of  salvage  material; 
ansfers  between  supplv  officers  and  cost  inspectors;  and  importation  of  raw 
iterial.  Purine  the  |>eriod  from  March  1.  1918,  to  February  28.  1919,  15.690 
iichers.  amounting  to  $190,074.(120.10.  were  received  and  4.S07  expenditure  in- 
>ices.  representing  a  total  value  of  ?147,.'120\981.70  were  prepared. 

icconnHmg  in  Europe.— In  the  fall  of  191K,  at  the  request  of  the  commander 
the  Kuropenn  forces,  attention  was  given  to  the  standardization  of  account- 
«-  practice  at  the  United  States  naval  stations  in  France  and  England;  but 
Itll  the  Signing  of  the  armistice  the  problems  ahead  were  simplified  and 
■solved  themselves  largely  into  matters  of  payment  and  distribution  of  charges 
'  bills  rendered  by  allied  Governments,  accounting  for  demobilized  material 
id  the  es  tablishment  at  the  naval  headquarters  in  London  of  a  central  record 
'  appropriation  obligations  and  expenditures, 

Hritish  claims  for  supplies  and  services  rendered  the  United  States  Navy 
aered  by  20,000  vouchers  were  accounted  for  in  the  Loudon  accounting  office 
-mil  November  1.  191H,  to  April  1.  1919.  During  this  period,  the  disbursements 
mounted  to  .*10,K22.27I.J11  and  disallowances  on  claims  amounted  to  $128.."V4M.92. 

\'iiai  otcnutt*  transportation  terrice  accounting. — Accounting  for  the  Impor- 
ttion  of  raw  materials  for  uaval  use  and  materials  furnished  Navy  contractors 
■r  sales  of  material  to  allied  powers  and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
I'-nt  and  for  adjustments  with  the  War  I>epartment  and  Shipping  Hoard  on 
rcount  of  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  vessels  oj»era»ed  for  them  by  the 
;iv>  assumed  large  proi»ortions. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  determine  freight  rates  for  the  transportn- 
"ii  on  naval  vessels  of  cargo  for  the  Allies,  other  Government  departments,  and 
rivato  parties  made  necessary  by  the  ocean  tonnage  situation.  The  Shipping 
lonrd  cooperated  in  tills  matter  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  making  settlements 

ith  the  owners  of  requisitioned  vessels  for  the  value  of  consumable  and  non- 

*  •ti-maable  stores  on  vessels  assigned  to  the  Navy. 

Tin-  organization  of  the  naval  overseas  transportation  service  subsection  of 
he  Accounting  Division  was  made  necessary  when  vessels  owned  by  private 
uncem*  or  owned  or  commandeered  by  the  Shipping  Hoard,  in  which  commer- 
ial  ami  Navy  cargoes  were  carried,  were  chartered  and  operated  by  the  Navy 
ital  when  the  Navy  ttegan  to  operate  vessels  for  the  accounts  of  the  Shipping 
ioard  ami  War  Department. 
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'Ibis  lUbW.tlOB  acted  as  mi  In  forma  t  ion  bureau  mill  published  list 
naval  service  showing  tin?  status  of  various  vessela  In  the  uavnl 
trans|H)rtat Ion  service.    It  also  maintained  statistical  rewrite  showing; 
of  Operation  l»y  vessels.    One  hundred  and  forty-two  requisition!*,  iiii 
to  $1  l.tPOO.tNKI  were  pre|Mtred  covering  payment  for  consumable  supplies, 
hire.  payments  in  lieu  of  repairs.  ndv  auces  tn  ram  traveling  expeliw* 
sound,  anil  miscellaneous  Items,   of  this  amount,  st.ihni.oou  represent***! 
hire,   only  charter  hire  pal<l  for  I  Mitch  ami  privately  <>\vne<t  rtHCUl  <M" 
the  Navy  for  its  own  account  is  included  In  these  figures. 

Foreign  exchange. — Early  lu  the  war  the  foreign  exchange  situation  i 
America  maile  it  msi'ssary  to  obtain  authority  from  the  Treasury  L>eji 
to  negotiate  anil  account  for  hills  of  exchange  at  the  commercial  rate, 
not  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  officers  and  men  of  tin-  Navy  by  paying; 
the  mint  value,  which  hud  been  the  former  practice. 

Shortly  after  the  entrance  of  the  fulled  Slates  into  the  war  the 
e\cluiuge  situation  became  such  that  the  Navy  Department,  upon  ndvic 
Treasury  I  ►cpartment,  designated  foreign  dc|iosltorics  In  Great  Itrltitin. 
ami  Italy  to  handle  payments  made  abroad,  thus  obviating  the  neof 
Treasury  check*  lieing  issu-M  abroad  and  the  consequent  chance  of  tlieii 
transmittal. 

This  arrangement  also  took  Treasury  checks  out  of  the  exchange 
making  it  easier  for  the  Governments  concerned  to  control  the  exchnng 
tlon  and  help  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  In  rates. 

The  foreign  Governments  having  agreed  with  the  Treasury  IH-purtn<c 
a  rate  at  which  they  would  exchange  business  for  a  certain  month,  the 
of  funds  with  these  forolini  depositories  became  an  easy  matter.  It  r 
simply  a  request  by  cable  that  the  French  Government,  for  instance,  plm-i 
to  the  credit  of  a  Navy  dishursini:  officer  with  the  designated  depository 
notice  by  cable  that  this  had  been  done  the  equivalent  of  this  amount  In 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  French  representative  in  this  country 
Treasury  I H-pnrtmcnt. 

Ihilnii  xttiti  offlrrr*'  urrounl*. — The  Indications  are  that  the  money  e> 
by  disbursing  ollicers  during  this  period  of  stress  has  been  aatlsfncto 
counted  for.  iiotw Ithstandini.'  the  tremendous  volume  and  pressure  of 
Many  accounts,  however,  covering  the  principal  perils!  of  activity  h  i 
be  examined  by  tlie  Auditor  for  the  Navy  I  ►cpartment:  and  to  slmpl 
COOdltltUM  under  which  relief  might  be  given  where  losses  have  occurred  ■ 
fault  of  the  disbursing  olllcer,  or  where  proper  vouchers  could  not  lie  pr 
the  naval  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  Ufc.il  provides  that  Items 
kind  shall  be  allowed  by  the  accounting  OHCJ  rs  of  the  Treasury  on  certiti< 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Total  ■pprofWtafiOM  for  tin  war.— The  following  statement  slac 
amount  of  money  made  available  to  the  Navy  for  the  prosecution  uf  the  w 

Available  hiilumv  Apr.  1,  1B17--   *20.7I«;. 

Naval  act.  Mar.  4.  1017    old.  0o7. 

iHdlcleucv  act.  Apr.  17.  1IH7     O.iWI. 

Deficiency  net.  Juue  1.*..  i!»17-   RMtMtt, 

Dellclency  act.  Oct.  8,  1107-    061.4831 

Public,  No.  iTJ,  Oct.  •»  1U17     130, 

iHdiclemy  act.  Mar.  4JH.  IMS    rct..HHi, 

Public.  No.  140,  Apr.  20,  HUH    I .  mm. 

E»eflcicncv  act.  June  4   1018    23,»»7, 

Naval  act   July  1.  191H    1 .  ,"»7.1. 388. 

Dcnclencv  act.  July  s.  huh     R.322. 

Public.  No.  223,  Oct.  17  1018    4,330, 

iHdiclencv  ait.  Nov.  4.  HUH    107.IT.iS. 

Dellclency  act.  Feb.  23,  HUH    378,982, 

Allotted  hy  President  from  appropriation  "National  security 


ami  defense" 


Total  amount  appropriated  

Ia*ss  amount  returned  to  Treasury  by  second  dellclency  act 
approved  Feb.  23,  HMO  


3,092,334, 


:W4,.uni. 
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Phi*  amounts  appropriated  were  distributed  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
V\  Department  as  follows: 


o(  the  Secretary  

•'•.m  of  Yard<  and'  I>ocks  

'v-aii  of  Navigation  

rt-au  of  « >rdnance  

rvau  of  <  omi ruction  and  Repair  

r»-au  of  Steam  r.njrineerin«  

reuu  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  

n-uu  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  

rine  (  orps  

t  available  Apr.  1,1917. 


Total. 


nl  appropri- 


returned  to 
Treasury  bv 
act  of  Kel..  25, 
1919. 


II,  195,  993,614.  05 
223,370,706  57 
M,M9,937,43 
k25,314,S75.  H7 
147,322,371  .87 
110,014,296  59 
'•Vl  .CI  IM 
38,032,037.09 
204,186,012.72 


rw,ooo.ooo.oo 

2,713,627.00 
4,500,000.00 
164,x33,H43.69 


23,096,000.00 
0,216,075.96 


Net  amount 
available  for 
exr 


$1,097,993,614.05 
220,fi57,079.57 

77,319,937.43 
660,481,032. 18 
147,322,371.87 
110,014,296  59 
816,487,354.04 

3H,  032, 937. 09 
162,960,036. 76 

26, 716, 218.  48 


3,665,638,106.23    334,360,446  65  3,357,993,878.06 


The  fund  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  during  the  period  from 
>ril  1,  1917,  to  Juue  30,  11)10,  amounted  to  S'i,3:Yr.993,87S.00.  Assuming  that 
v  expenditures  for  tbe  Navy  on  a  peace  basis  during  tbis  period  would  have 
•ntinued  to  increase  at  tbe  same  rate  Bfl  during  the  decade  from  1907  to  1916 
which  time  the  annual  cost  of  tbe  Navy  grew  from  $98,392,144.07  to  $152,- 
l.."V4O.07.  the  total  expenditures  for  tbe  Navy  on  a  peace  basis  from  April  1, 
H7.  to  June  80,  1919.  would  have  been  .$37r»,r»98.947.77.  Deducting  from  this 
e  total  available  amount  of  $3,357,993,878.0«i  shows  that  the  additional  amount 
'  money  required  by  tbe  Navy  on  account  of  tbe  war  was  $2 ,982,394 .930.119. 

Samuel  McGowan. 


Navy  Department, 
Bureau  ok  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

Washington,  I).  C,  April  20,  1916. 
o :  Commanders  In  chief,  commanding  oflicers,  and  commandants, 
object :  Ueported  maximum  stowage  capacity  of  Individual  vessels. 

1.  The  attached  tables,  showing  the  maximum  stowage  capacity  of  provisions, 
lothing.  ami  naval-supply  arcount  slock,  have  lwen  compiled  from  figures  fur- 
i>hed  by  tbe  commanding  ollicer  of  each  ship  listed. 

2.  These  tables  are  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned,  and 
ta\e  been  prepared  for  tbe  s|iecial  purjiose  of  providing  commandants  with  an 
iccurate  basis  for  estimating  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  supplies  that  will 
►e  needed  to  completely  tit  out  for  sea  all  vessels  busing  on  tbe  yards  under  their 
■omtuand. 

3.  While  there  may  be  slight  disparities  in  some  of  tbe  figures  (  where  sister 
•l:.|.«s  sire  shown  to  dilTer  from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  quantities  of  supplies 
hey  can  carry),  the  tables  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  fitting  out  tbe  (leets,  and 
mould  be  of  material  assistance  to  commanders  in  chief  in  arriving  at  a  cor- 
-eet  estimate  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  logistics. 

Samuel  McGowan. 
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tl  U  1 

Tl  *  1  .-        .       .  i  n 

tt6l> 

I). 

i  lit 
i  |* 

ittri 

lti.1l  lin.lM 

ti. .4  PI 

1  Hi 

("J  1 
mi 

Jill) 

III  mww,  lnnl,n_ 

326 

•ban 

•KM 

3*  INNI 
s  |VN) 

50 
1  25 

130 
90 

111, 
1  W  1 

147 

INNI 

50 

IW 

TO 

IMI  i 

■OP  ; 

_'.  HII 

loo 

lin 
130 

142 

t  JNI 

1  JH 

ou 

1  *  ' 

1  Vi'i 

1  ?° 

MA 

:u  M 

7  if  HI 

30 

[Im 

1  Si 

Villi  n*. 

134 

13,900 

Jul 

100 

tun 

1 | 

1,215 

St  INNI 

1  4  1 

i  «, 

1AI 

IN 

61 

\  940 

1 5 

1  1 

Utrulla 

147 

4.  INK! 

30 

■1 

'  - 

jfi  AIi  ■ 

15(1 

3,000 

l  20 

■ 

W 

Hit; 

I0|  BOO 

40 

Ikl 

aU 

Mr. 

35.000 

50 

120 

2t0  < 

VT  n  .  1.  •   ■  1  1.. 

1H0 

5,500 

30 

u  t 

Oil 

244 

T.out 

1  Hi 

14 

1  ■  1 

214 

2>,0"*) 

120 

111*1 

IMI 

153 

in  u.i 

30 

1)41 

1*1 

130 

4,500 

1  22 

66 

"■1 

TO 

In  • 

1  3 

ill 

371 

36,000 

to 

1^11 

UNj 

131 

".  INN) 

30 

1  Nl 

i 

J  i  ! 

4,500 

?ll 

ijki 

TMHiuafa  ind  r»  pUmmbImi 

24V 
161 

■(.  ."J  Kl 

5.  |B0 

1  25 
■  is 

to 
mm 

■on 
m 

L  ' 

274 

»i.  mi 

.'15 

TO 

.KVt 

si  l 

i  i  iiki 

it 

■  1 1 
ld\i 

1*1 

244 

H,000 

»M 

UD 

ISO 

m 

35,000 

H 

w 

i»  ! 

122 

4,000 

M 

so 

JI0 

0 

1,100 

» is 

|B 

1SD 

140 

30 

1 1 

111 
iw 

I2W 

90 

to 

1 3D 

140 

i  . 1  •  • 1 

mm 
w 

Iw 

m 

3,  W0 

30 

35 

IB 

Alert  and  4  *ul.nittTU>«  

197 

If 

AO 

IB  , 

Albany  

313 

4,000 

i  20 

75 

IB 

854 

40. 000 

52 

90 

IH0 

627 

ll.'H* 

>  20 

00 

1J0 

1  274 

s,,NNi 

35 

120 

IW 

i  In  order  that  all  «hip!i  when  flttnl  out  for  »a  will  km  »t  l*M  » .10  d«} ■*'  »upplj-  of  mrau,  Taawb 
cold  storafr  rajnidly  li  inadNiiialF  to  carry  enough  rrfrlBeratnl  mi-ats  to  last  that  length  ol  tune  » 
such  tinned  meats  as,  added  to  the  maximum  quantity  of  refrigerated  meat;  pouiM*  to  Mow,  will  )i 
cient  (or  30  days. 
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viand  

>  <-nne  and  3 
rver  


an.l  9  destroyers, 
•aukff  

r  viand  

»  Orleans  

c>m  

t*hurfh  

leigh  

it 1 1  Dakota  

*t«<ea  

Vinrini*  

rktown  , 


r»kl>n . 
uinriati. 


.ni-lnock jwd9*ubmarin<>*. 
impey  and  5  destro)  ers . . . . 


Com- 


274 
215 
321 
145 

777 
650 
778 

sta 
mi 

845 
256 
76H 
542 
«U 
268 

1S2 


620 
294 
30K 
1K9 
224 
193 


Cold- 
storage 
capacity 
(pounds). 

erated 
meats 
(daya). 

Non- 
perisliable 

provisions 
(days). 

Naval 
supply  ac- 
count stock 

(days). 

Clothing 
and  small 
stores 

(days). 

7,000 

35 

1 120 

180 

180 

2,000 

•  15 

to 

120 

75 

8,000 

30 

120 

150 

ISO 

12,001) 

SO 

00 

365 

365 

11,500 

l  15 

150 

120 

120 

18,000 

45 

120 

180 

350 

36,000 

45 

70 

ISO 

180 

4, 570 

•21 

150 

150 

210 

19,000 

30 

00 

180 

180 

35  000 

45 

5*01X1 

30 

45 

52 

120 

40,000 

95 

150 

180 

180 

11, 050 

>  18 

138 

180 

275 

35,000 

45 

130 

isn 

120 

17,323 

35 

58 

80 

270 

30,000 

45 

70 

180 

120 

3,200 

>  10 

30 

30 

30 

23,000 

45 

120 

240 

180 

3,500 

•8 

40 

90 

90 

5,000 

•  18 

100 

180 

100 

2,500 

>23 

137 

180 

107 

>  2 

28 

180 

75 

1  15 

90 

150 

:::::::::::: 

'7 

120 

150 

180 

In  order  that  all  ships  when 
so -e  cold  storage  capacity  is  ir 


fitted  out  for  sea  will  have  at  least  a  30  days'  supplv  of  meats,  vessels 
.nadcquatc  to  carry  enough  refrigerated  meats  to  last  that  length  of  time 
t»ke  such  tinned  meats  as,  added  to  the  maximum  quantity  of  refrigerated  meats  possible  to  stow, 
li  1*  sui!lci*nt  for  30  days. 


Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

Washington,  I).  C\,  June  22,  191',. 

'.»:  All  commanders  in  chief,  commanding  officers,  ami  coumiamiunts. 
ut.ject :  Fitting  out  the  fleet — provisloua 

Tin*  following  quantities  of  Individual  articles  of  provisions  required  to  sub- 
i>t  for  341  days  the  nuinlier  of  persons  stated  opposite  each  are  averaged  from 
r«-mized  reports  recently  received  from  '21  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
1  smaller  vessels — the  llgures  In  all  cases  being  practically  in  agreement  with 
he  quantities  actually  expended  during  10  months  of  the  battleship  cruise 
round  the  world : 


1,000. 


2,000.      3,000.  4,000. 


kH'les.  dried  pounds..  27* 

LpricoU  do   882 

1  utter  do....  3,102 

iamn.  tinned  do  ...  1,156 

W'crroed  do   1,505 

l^-f  chipped  do....  177 

Uw.  «tnng,  tinned. .  .do   853 

lean.-, white. navv  ..gallons..  501 

I  fan*,  lima,  dried  do....i  65 

i»a:i<.  lima,  tinned. pounds. .  402 

•Wsn>,  kidnev  do  ...  314 

Urley  do....i  66 

diking  powder  do....  162 

Uking«oda  do   24 

'irnraeal  do   388 

>»lfi*h,  tinned  do. ...I  300 

offw  do....  2,310 

"km»  do....  114 

>rn.  tinned  do....  1,365 

nni'tarch  do....'  188 

'urrants  do....  97 

.1  «6 


55.8 
1,78.1 
6,204 
2,311 
3,189 
354 
1,707 
1,001 
131 
804 
627 
1  13 
325 
18 


776 
618 

4,620 
228 

2,509 
375 
195 
192  . 


837 
2,677 
9,305 
3,467 
4,784 
531 
2,560 
1,502 
196 
1,206 
941 
199 
487 
72 
1,164 
927 
0,931 
342 
3, 764 
561 
292 
287 


1,115 

3,569 
12,407 
4,622 
6,378 

708 
3,414 
2,00.1 

262 
1,60s 
1,255 

21V. 

649 
96 
1,552 
1. 2«i 
9,241 

456 
5,019 

751 

389 


5,000.  6,000. 


1,394 
4,461 

15,  -m 

5,77s 
7,971 
.885 
4,267 
2,503 

327  I 
2,010 
1,568 
331 
812 
120 

1,9  y 

1,545 
11,551 
570 

6,273 
939 
486 
479 


1,673 
5,154 
18,611 
6,934 
9,567 
1,062 
5, 121 
3,004 
392 
2,412 
1,882 
39S 
974 
144 
2,327 
1,854 
13,861 
684 
7,528 
1,126 
584 
575 


7,000. 


8,000. 


1,952 
6,246 

21,712 
8,089 

11,162 
1,239 
5, 974 
3,505 
45S 

2,815 

2, 19i', 
464 
1,136 
16s 
2,715 
2, 163 
16,172 
798 
8,783 
1,314 
681 
071 


9.000. 


2,211 

7,138 
24, H14 

9,245 
12,756 

1.416 

6.S28 

4,005 

523 
3,217 

530 
1,299 

192 
3,103 
2,  472 
18, 482 

912 
10,0(7 
1,502 

778  i 

766  I 


2,510* 
8,011 
27,916 
10,400 
14,351 
1,593 
7,681 
4,506 
,V« 
3,619 

*S 

1,461 
216 
3,491 

2,781 
20,792 
1.026 
11.292 
1,689 
876 
862 
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1,000. 

2.000. 

3,0(10. 

4,000. 

5,000. 

6,000. 

7,111*1 

*  iff. 

■ 

ft  M 
1 .  H 

Cheeae  

pounds. . 

Al  1 
"ii 

Q17 

1  ■ 

1 ,  BM 

9  11Q 
Z,  1T> 



*»     14  1 

2,  444 

 , 

1*4 

 do  

256 

513 

76U 

1    II  N. 

1  9H9 

1,  ■  l*0 

■»  .»*  ■ 

:  ■ 

A 

g 

17 
1  4 

- 1 

ZD 

W 

1 

.  |>ounds . . 

4K  144) 

79  Hill 

It"       I  IV.  1 

l»l  1  '  1  ' 

i->i  oei 
I  *  1 .  .  V>  1 

1 1 AO  1 

ICkJ      1  4t  t 

Hominy  

 do  

2<12 

525 

7R7 

1 ,  'API 

1119 

1  ^7*1 

1  K.1- 

•  < 

27 

54 

Ml 

Hits 

1 U 

1  #  * 
1 

ion 

it* 

....do.... 

07*1 

I'l  • 

1 ,  HI 

9  til  A 

1  ■- 1  . 

C  kv1'> 

n,  BIN 

7, 77*4 

*  "1 

Hum.  sujmr  cured. . 

 do  

1,073 

2  145 

3  21«S 

4      -   *  > 

1  'Oil 

ft  lit 

»  .H 

Jams  

....do.... 

759 

1 . 510 

.',  JTs 

1  (H7 

•>  ".14 

1  7U7 

1     '  J 

Ot  •31 3 

4  1"" 

' « 

Lards  

 do  

1  S57 

3  714 

•\  ^7l 
0,  *>i  1 

7  l'>v 

II    1  '  ' 

14. 

Meat.  refri>:>Tuted.. 

...do  

27,'  54S 

tt,  007 

S  J  trl". 

1  in  101 

117  714 

III!  !  tla 

1 '  V>,  1 

Sn  •< 

Milk.  evaporated... 

 do.... 

Of  1  *o 

o!  246 

Si  llVI 

I  m.  ,  IV  1 

id,  on 

iu  7T7 
|r\  li)4 

-  1  ,  BO  * 

OJ    <  4>  • 

•  4,  V I 

Macaroni  

....do  

378 

'755 

1  ,  1  iV> 

1      '.  1  1 

4b,   -  '  *  1 

1  ■»• 

57 

86 

1 14 

111 

179 

•CUV 

Mincemeat  

 do  

201 

1H0 

1  17u 

1  171 

1  7fij» 

9 

2.  i«J4 

-V 

Oil,  salad  

Oats,  rolled  

.gallons. . 

U7 

u  t 

1  If  1 

1ft*> 
1  ni 

lvf 

997 

X 

.pounds.. 

620 

I.25N 

1  lift 

1  77  ^ 

4  till 

Peas,  tinned  

. .  do. ... 

1  120 

9  MB 

ft  117 

t\  fTJ7 
O,  CM# 

7  U7rt 

V,  .urn 

tn  Art' 
IV, 

l.tv 

Peas,  split  

pillons. . 

2S 

1A 

1 1 1 
lit 

1  Hi 

1A7 
lOf 

10% 

Prune*  

.pounds.. 

H28 

1  tn 

9  iki 

1  11 A 
.1,  .1 1" 

1   1 1W 

1  •**  ' 

Ot  *  A> 

r«i 

IVm-.v-.  tinnid  — 

....do.... 

i,  IK 

1 

1  ill 

1  Ww 
I ,  »>s 

1  711 

r.    Wv  ' 

D,  W» 

S   1  1  iJ  t 

V,  1 1  * 

1  u 

IV.U  !;. .lri.  »l  

....do.... 

1  11 
1 .11 

MB 

1 .  hi 

till 

1 ,  U.p> 

1  'Wl* 
1 .  A>. 

'.  0 

Pickles  

. .  do.... 

342 

woo 

1  I7n 

9*  "lb 

'  *> 

is 

07 
if  1 

Mil 

1  ' 1 

•Hal 

*F%» 

Hi 

1  ,¥17 

1  111 

l ,  .M.J 

'ill' 

9  Hdl 

-  0r*«n 

Pears,  tinned  

....do.... 

1  H40 
1 ,  i*in 

9  770 

1  r»W>7 

1  A91 

1  ,  Oal 

\  Al«. 

O,  Hi 

>.   i*  't 

7  n*n 

Rice  

...do.... 

1  J—  ■ 
VI  * 

1  (U4 

'  'lit, 

1     MJ  1 

1.      V4 1  ' 

1  ,  «  . 

•,7C 

....do:... 

114 

in  i 

Ml 

'.-  ■  4 

t  i*TV. 
1  ,u.v 

1  it 

Salmon,  tinned  

....do.... 

I   4  1') 
1 ,  111 

9  171 

4  Ml 

O,  " »  1 

:  -v - 

O,  l>.4 

u 

as 

.  1  i 

7ft 

i* '~ 

1 91 
1 1J 

l<Jo 

1  4  *» 

■fkl 

Salt  

....do.... 

1  21)7 

1   s   « , 

i  .  «4i»l 

7  *>1U 

A  11A 

70 

... 

117 
ill/ 

17A 

Qkk> 

hai  .  n.4* 
.  |  KJU  11(15  .  . 

8  .TWO 

Hi  7M 

9*  171 

M  V\l 

iV> .  tin  i 

LI  11-,'* 

Ml  IM 

*  w    *  >  1 

ft"  t  ■ 

Sardines  

 do  

'  -,s- 

«ni 

1  171 
1,110 

4b,  Jt  4} 

-        1  M 

1  t'^fl 

1  IH7 
lUf 

4 .  v-M 

t  w 

do.... 

6S0 

1,360 

2,040 

2.720 

.i.  It n  1 

l.asii 

4,760 

5,440 

19 

Tea  

do.... 

174 

348 

522 

tv.»:, 

WW 

1,043 

1,217 

1,301 

Tomatoes  

do.... 

3,061 

0, 123 

'.MM 

12,246 

15,3117 

1\360 

21.430 

24.  *K 

:a 

do.... 

142 

IKK 

425 

.VUi 

706 

840 

901 

1.132 

:  s* 

do.... 

43.R46 

87,091 

131,537 

i75,:jkj 

219,20% 

263,074 

.«»»■.. '.01 

XV 1  7  ■-• 

HC 

VtOtfJK  

gallons. . 

54 

108 

162 

216 

271 

325 

in 

433 

♦C 

Veast  

.  pounds . . 

75 

150 

225 

3U0 

375 

450 

525 

60U 

c 

Samuel  McGowax, 
I'uyimwtt  r  (jrncral  of  Itn  Vo 


C. 

Na\*y  Dkpartmext, 
liCEEAU  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
lt'««/ii»f7i4o«,  /i.  C,  Jm/i/  3/,  ; 

To:  All  i'»mniandcrs  In  chief,  commanding  officers,  and  cominandants. 
Bubjed  :  Letting  out  the  fleet — provisions;  weights  and  cubic  dimensions  «f. 

1.  Supplementing  the  80-day  provision  list  printed  In  circular  letu-r  S 
421-1L',  ilated  June  22,  1915,  there  are  furnished  herewith  nine  tabular^ 

allowing  the  weights,  tare,  cubic  dimensions,  and  number  of  \k.<  k  if 
*for  30  days'  supply  of  provisions  for  the  respective  numbers  of  persons  11 
thereon  1 1.000  to  0,000,  inclusive). 

un  s  in  tli«*  lirst  column  of  each  sheet  are  taken  from  the  30-daj-  '>:•- 
vision  list  mentioned;  and  the  next  column,  headed  "Net  full  package  woi:l: 
BhOWfl  the  quantity  of  each  item  that  will  actually  be  delivered,  to  BVOM 
us.-  ni  broken  pnekages. 

'A.  It  will  be  notetl  that  the  weights  given  to  the  nearest  full  package  of  ti> 
varii.us  Item*  for  all  nomben  above  1,000  have  been  determine*!  by  ,-  | 
1,000  as  a  basis;  where;is  the  maximum  variation  between  the  quantity  a<: 
reQUlred  and  this  quantity  figured  to  the  nearest  full  package  could.  If  deslrr-i 
be  always  kept  within  the  weight  of  one  package.    If  this  were  done,  however. 

re  would  necessarily  be  a  slight  shortage  when  the  provisions  w«t 
issui-il  in  -everal  ships;  so  that,  In  order  to  as  far  as  possible  avoid  this,  tl> 
li-uti  s  civen  for  from  2.000  to  9,000  men  contemplate  a  division  Into  lots  4 
1,000  men  each. 

S.  McGowas 
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D. 

Navt  Department, 

B  UREA  I*  or  SUPPLIES  AND  Accoui 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  . 
To:  Coin  inn  riders  In  chief.  division  commanders,  commanding  offl 

commandants. 
Subject :  Supply  shin*;  cargo  list  of  N.  S.  A.  stores. 

L  The  attached  cargo  list  for  supply  ships  represents  the  quantity 
which  should  ordinarily  lie  carried  l>y  these  vessels  when  leaving  sup 
in  so  far  H  storage  facilities  permit. 

2.  This  stock  Is  carried  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  vessels  of  the  II 
have  been  unable  to  secure  ordinary  stock  replenishment  from  the  suji 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  meet  emergencies  which  have  result 
cesslve  and  unforeseen  demands  on  the  vessel's  normal  stock.  Issue 
to  be  mnde  on  account  of  ordinary  stock  replenishment.  All  vessels 
sumed  to  take  on  board  from  the  supply  yards  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  carried,  and  replenishment  of  this  stock  should  be  seen 
the  supply  yards  In  so  fur  us  may  be  practicable. 

3.  The  column  "  On  hand  "  will  be  used  In  submitting  reports  when 
of  the  quantity  actually  available  for  Issue,  which  Information  mi 
quired  from  time  to  time  by  proper  authority.  In  submitting  the* 
supply  ships  will  note  In  the  "  Itemarks  "  column  the  trude  name  of  lu 
oils  carried  In  stock. 

4.  The  accompanying  list  has  been  prepared  upon  the  reeoniinem 
the  various  bureaus  mid  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 

SAMUEL  Met 


Stock  No 


Article. 


Unit. 


Outgo*. 


Bridge 


«A43 


703 


inn.n 


1 2S  vi 

IM 

U--NI 

I2S.VJ 


13CA 
I3H0 

ISWl 


14021 
lHIU 
14021  , 

1«<*,-| 
HI1711 
I  in,., 
14072 
I  t<  ii. I 
1401 

14'HM 
14071 
UO 


r<«M«. 

Anchor,  ship.  Navy  type: 

1.  JOIVpound  

l.wo-  pound  


Clan  7. 

Oaooline,  Navy  standard,  drum . 

CUn  tO. 

Darn,  steamer,  ward: 

Oa.Miuare  

»w  


Type^ 


CUU4  It. 

Shackles,  anchor,  screw: 

2f-lnrh  

2-Inch  

H-iucb  

li-lnch  


Clan  IS. 

Compound,    boiler,  Navy  Standard 

Sponges,  I.00I0,  fiber,  dry  

Waste,  cotton,  white  


Clou  U. 


Oreaae,  lubricating,  mineral,  hard  

oil,  air-comprcxHur  ( torp. )  cylinder  

Off  cylinder,  superheat  

'  Ml.  •  ri  -irn'  i  main  i  ton  ed  tut  rl<  fition 

Light  

Medium  

Heavy  

Kxtra  hoary  

OU.  Ire  machine  

OH,  castor  

OU.  cylinder  

Oil,  engine .  marine),  mineral,  straight . 
Oil,  turret  turning  gear  


No. 
No. 


Oal. 


Set. 
S,-t 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Lb. 
No. 
Lb. 


Lb.. 
Oal. 
Oal. 

Oal. 

Oal. 
Oal. 
Oal. 
Oal. 
Oal. 
Oal. 
Oal 


2.  not) 


12 
12 
12 

a 


sno 
it.iini 


ino 

no 

SO 

i, two 

500 
1,000 
2,000 
KM 
80 
•..I 
SOD 
100 


I.ISII 


1.000 
1,000 
..'is-. 


200 

•  75 
7S 

2,000 
780 
:'.!><i 

3,<»«l 

1,000 
78 

;.vi 

780 
ISO 


M 
« 
St 
M 


2,00) 
2.MJ 


)« 

I 

100 

4.0* 

».ie 
4,00 
I.."' 

I. ii. i 

1.0* 
» 
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ISO  71 


I6B1K 
Hit"  10 

l*Cll 

16033 


1609 
1M>10 
l*l>4 
l*t,2 

16127 
16125 

1*K1 
16  K2 
161*12 

16P7 
16T1 


17B301 
17B7 
17 

17B63 

17B62 
17C210 


itciw 
itciw 

17C197 
I7C146 


Artwle. 


Oll.sr 

I"ure  

Mineral  

Oil,  torpedo  (hot  runnlnr)  

Oil.  kerosene  

Petrolatum  

Wax.  illuminating  


1J. 


Cable,   intercom  mi  ml 
mm  la  tod,  plain: 

10-conductor  

lS-cooductor...  

Cord,    telephone,  double-conductor, 
plain. 

Wire,  lighting  snd  power, 

ductor.  plain,  l.OOOc-  m. 
Wire,  conductor,  < 

Plain  

Armored. . 


C7«*  16. 

Bulbs,  ultraudion,  Hudson,  Mament. . 
Carbon?,  arc,  cathode: 

15  kilowatt  

30  kilowatt  

Condenser*,  transmitting,  tardea  jar . 
Contacts,  kev,  hand  ana  relay,  com- 
bined. 5  kifowatt. 
Detector-renewals,  WireleJS  Specialty 
Apparatus  Co.: 

TT  \  po  III  »>3  «\  ■  •*< 

Type  I  Pi  76  

Diaphragms,  head  telephone  

Oaps,  quenched,  5  kilowatt  

Ins  u  lat  on ,  col  u  nin .  strain ,  elect  rose  guy 

l*-inch  

7- inch  

Keys,  hand  and  relay: 

Combined,  S-kikrwatt  

Main-transmitting.  5-kilowatt  

Plates.  ip»enche.i-si»rk, air-cooled  type, 
S-kllowatt. 

 do  

Telephones,  head, 
Apparatus  Co. 

CTom  17. 

Batteries,  storage,  audion.  6-volt  

Bells,  vibrating,  water-tight,  3-lnch 

Blinkers,  portable,  tube  

Buwrs: 

Salvo-flrlng,  portable,  water-tight, 
20- volt. 

Water-tight,  20-volt  

Contact  makers,  portable,  water-tight, 

with  locking  device. 
Carbons,  searcfallgl 
Itive: 

36-inch  

30-inch  

21-inch  

12  and  13  inch 


run 

7F130 
7F132 


7F137 
7F179 
I7F204 
17Fl» 
I7F182 


<iUss-tube.  Munpere  

Inclosed,  cart .  type,  renewable,  Jer- 
rulefont.,  without  elements,  3-30. 
Inclosed .  cart .  type,  renewable,  fer- 
rule cont.,  without  elements. 

Fuse  elements,  regular  type.  Nations 
Electrical  Code 

15-ampere  

20-arapere 
30-ampere 


Inlt. 


r.al. 
<lal. 
Gal. 
C.al. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Ft. 
Ft. 
Ft. 

Ft. 


Ft. 
Ft. 


No 

No. 
No. 
No 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No.. 
No... 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 


Pr. 
Pr. 
Pr. 
Pr. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 


1 


.  No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


50 
100 
100 
500 
750 


son 

500 
5,000 

2,500 


lo.noo 

150 


100 

50 
50 
40 
10 


10 
M 
g 
l 

10 
90 

10 
1 
« 

I 


16 

10 
5 


10 
10 

I 


100 
25 
35 
25 
10 


10, 


100 
100 


1.000 
1.000 


Bridge. 


100 
200 
200 

750 
1,000 


750 
750 
7,500 

3,750 


15,000 
225 


150 

75 
75 
AO 
15 


15 
15 
12 
1 

15 
30 

15 
4 
9 

.  » 
10 


24 

15 
10 

15 

15 
12 


200 
40 
40 
40 
20 

*s 

150 


1.500 
1.500 


1,000  1,500 
1,000  1,500 
1.000  i  1,500 


100 
300 
300 

l.oon 

1,500 


l.ooo 

1.000 
10.000 

5.000 


:>o.oon 

300 


100 
100 
80 
20 


20 
20 
20 
1 

20 

M 

20 
5 
12 

13 
19 


32 
20 
15 


16 


250 

200 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

30 

20 

000 

200 

150 

2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,0no| 


1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,500 


174273-20  152 
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No. 


17F140 
17FU1 
17F2US 
17F209 
17F142 
17  Fit* 
17  F 143 
17F21t> 
17F144 
17F219 
17  F 187 
17F222 
17F224 

17F106 
17F108 
17FUO 
17F191 
17F192 
17F11M 
17F194 

17F114 
17F115 
17F116 
17  F 195 
17F196 
17F119 

17F261 
17F262 
17F2M 
17F2M 
17L33 


17L7S 
17L56 
17L58 


17L32 
17L130 

17L13 
17L126 

17T10 
17T7 
17T117 
17T 


19B637 
l«Btss 
19»fi40 
19B 
19B 


21H7 
21H5 
21 H3 


2101 
2102 

21R«1 
21R51 
21R50 
21R49 
21R48 


Article. 


Clan  IT— Continued. 

Fuse  elements,  regular  type,  Notional 
Electric  Code  standard-Continued. 

50-amperc  

en-ampere  

70ampen>  

80-empere  

100  ampere  

ISO-ampere  

200-amperc  

250-ampcrc  

300-ampere  

350-ampere  

400-ampcrc  

ViVampcre  

rnMS^k^SaA: 

10-ampcre  

20-amperc  , 

30-empiTe  

40-amperc  

50-ampcre  v  

75-ampcrc  

lOO-amperc  

Fuses,  link,  class  B: 

10-ampere  

20-ampere  

30-amnere  

40-amperc  

50-ampcre  

100-&mpcre  

Fuses,  link,  class  C: 

200-ftmprrc  

300-ampcre  

400-ampere  

V)0-ampero  

Lamps,  electric,  Incandescent,  earbon- 
fl  lament,  clear,  standard,  50-watt, 
125-volt. 

Lamps,  electric,  incandescent,  Tung- 
sten-filament, clear,  standard: 

40-watt,  125-volt  

25-watt,  125-volt  

fiO-watt,  125-volt  

Lamps,  electric,  incandescent,  carbon- 
fllamant.  special  (miniature'): 

S-candlc  power,  125-volt,  K6  , 

2-candlepower,  125-volt,  T7  

5-candlepower,  125-volt,  P11J  

Handle  power,  10-volt,  sight  

Tape,  insulating: 

Rubber,  i-inch  

Linen,  plain,  J-lnch  

Telephones,  fire  control.  CN  


Unit. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


Blocks,  chain,  direct  differential: 
Hon  

1-  ton  

2-  ton  

5-ton  


(laull. 

Hawsers,  hemp  (manila),  plain  laid,  10- 
inch. 

Hawsers,  bemp  (manila),  plain  laid,  8- 
Inch. 

Hawsers,  hemp  (manila),  plain  laid,  fl- 
inch. 
Oakum: 

Spun  

Lnspun  , 

Rope,  hemp  (manila),  plain  laid: 

4-inch  

lHneh  

1|  inch  

U-inch  

U-lnch  


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No 
No 

No. 
No. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
No. 
No. 


•  ■  •  •  •  • 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
750 
750 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 

80 
50 
50 
50 
50 
Vl 


50 
50 
50 
SO 
50 
VI 

12 
12 
12 
12 
2,000 


500 


500 
500 
200 
1,000 

25 
50 
24 
1 


1,000 
400 
400 
120 
120 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,125 
1,125 
150 
150 
150 
180 
ISO 
75 
75 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

18 
18 
18 
18 
3,000 


750 
750 
375 


750 
750 
300 
1,500 

80 
100 
36 
1 


I 

s 

75 
750 

1,200 
000 
600 
240 


Oft 


2,000 

L50O 
300 
3*/ 
31. 


inn 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


inn 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


24 

24 
24 
24 


'I 


1,000 

>.«» 


1,000 
1,000 
400 
2,000 

75 
ISO 
48 
1 


LM 
800 
800 


LI 
I 


■« 
i, j" 

m 

M 
.= 
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Article. 


--R20 
-"-'H2« 
-VKI9 

-VR21 
SIW1S7 


.'Mi.fi 

23  E5 
.  ;  K  i 
23M19 

23  R2 
.'3R1 

ZIS«2 

nam 


24C14 
24CJ4 


MB1 
;:.\u. 
.'SUl 


3IC1 

||C3 

.11 1. Ill 

31 1 J 
T1M2 
31W5 


Cbuttt. 

Rope,  wire,  %tti  I  i  raejble),  galvanised. 
trp»  R: 

rt  iwh  dimmrt«r  

i  iwb  diameter  

A  Ui"h  diameter  , 

» Inch  diameter  

Wire,  antenna,  No.  18  

\v.r<-  fuse: 

V  ampere  

Vampcre  

livampere  

15-ampere  

20- ampere  .  

30- ampere  

♦o-ampere  

5rt-ampere  

«V  ampere  

7  V  ampere  

WWampcre  

100-ampere  


rhutt*. 

Bm  kets.  de>  k  and  peneral  purposes. . . 
K  \  t  Liunilshers.  Are.  foam  type,  portable: 
3 -calkin  

1  ->.  i  ;;irt  

Mats.  rollHon,  without  hogging  lines, 
12  bv  12 (eel. 

R«»  ket«.  V.N. 8  

Rorket-stave*  V.  N.  S  

Signals.  V.N.  8.: 

niu«  

•  '•reen  

Red  


CHumU. 

Canvas: 

iv»tt«m.  white.  RaverTs  H-ounoe. . . 

Klax,  No.  I  

Cotton,  slate  rolor,  ft-ounre  


CkuttS. 

Bar«- 

Clothe*  

Coaling,  tlax.  S00- pound. 
Mammocks  


CUu*  r. 


.'TNI  Netting,  mosquito. 
2TR2    Rags,  cotton  


30P«    Paper,  toilet . 


Omit. 

Candles,  tallow: 

5»  

*'s  

Lantern-,  oil-hiirnim:.  hand,  globe. 

Umix  wax-burning,  bunker  

Mati'hev  lafety.  tin  box  

WVks,  oil-burning,  (lat  l-ineh  


(  lot*  It, 


32B«5    Bricks.  (Ire.  standard.  24  by  4}  by  9 

Inches  

Cement : 

3X'l  Asbestos,  plaster  

i.v>  Fire  

32C29    CUv.  Ore  air-floated  


Unit. 

I  i  lacier. 

Culgoa 

Celtic. 

1  K 

i 

250 



K/bA 

— — 

•liO 

1  ». 

900 

1,350 

I     kiaf  i 

1      ■ .  i 

I.  #00 

1  1. 

140 

21U 

/r*i| 

11  A 

t  V. 

340 

tin 
51<l 

UNI 

r  in 

Ml 

Vt 

«  1 

7.0UU 

111  HI 

I  ,ouu 

1  K 

1 A 

10 

15 

M 

15 

1  V. 

t  A 

10 

15 

Wm 

10 

1  V. 

1  A 

10 

15 

Oil 

IB 

Lb  . 

10 

15 

20 

15 

Lb  

10 

15 

20 

15 

Lb 

10 

15 

20 

15 

Lb 

10 

15 

20 

15 

Lb 

10 

15 

15 

Lb 

10 

15 

20 

15 

1 1» 

1  A 

10 

U 

■  r 

15 

1  K 

1  A 

10 

u 

— 
Wm 

1  K 
Id 

Lb 

10 

15 

20 

15 

No  

250 

375 

500 

375 

24 

aa 

No  

24 

1 

30 

No  

4 

M< 

No 

50 

50 

50 

50 

No  

50 

50 

50 

.70 

No  ... 

50 

50 

50 

50 

No 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Yd  

500 

750 

1,000 

750 

Yd  

200 

300 

400 

300 

Yd  

100 

150 

200 

150 

•  200 

300 

400 

300 

No  ... 

24 

30 

48 

36 

No  

200 

300 

400 

300 

Yd  

400 

«00 

800 

BOO 

Lb  

500 

750 

1,000 

760 

Roll  

1 ,01© 

1,500 

2,000 

I  ,  b\M) 

Lb  „ 

500 

750 

1,000 

750 

Lb 

500 

750 

1,000 

750 

No  

50 

75 

100 

75 

No  

25 

50 

75 

50 



200 

300 

400 

1AA 
.{00 

No  

200 

300 

400 

300 

No  

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

Lb  :. 

300 

400 

500 

400 

Lb 

(4»l 

900 

1,200 

900 

Lb 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

I 


Di 
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Stock  No 


Article 


33  P4 
33  P5 
33P1I2 


33P.M  ' 

331**7 

331*11  1 

33  PI  15 
33P117 
jl'lVJ 

331*12 
331*13 
331*14 
33P16 
331*10 
331'!* 
331*20 

33P36 
33 1 '37 
331*38 
33P39 
331*41 

331*122 

33  p:: 
:«P2S 

331*29 
33P30 
33P31 
331*33 
331*35 

33R11 

xiKVi 
3311 14 


Unit. 


ftaw  it. 

Pack  Inc.  sheet,  aslH«>to<-fllN»r: 



i-inch    

Packing,  sheet,  H.  P..       engine,  fy-  i 

Inch  t 

Packing,  sheet,  rul'lxr,  \\  .  I.: 

A-lnch  

i-inch  •  ■ 

Packing,  sheet,  pas  an<\  oil  Joint,  iVlnchj 

Packing,  condenser  tuln-  - 

Packing,  sheet,  rnWrr,  C.  I.,  low  irnwle: 

A-inch   

j-inch  

i-inch 
Packint?,  tlux,  square 
-inch. . 
-inch 
Inch 
-inch 
-inch 

I-  inch    

I I -  inch  

Packing,  rope,  astasias: 

J~lnch  ...... 

J -Inch  

l-lnch  

i-lnch  

f-lnch  

Packing,  spiral,  steam: 

^4-inch  

inch  

inch  

inch  

-inch  

-inch  

1-inch  

It-inch  

Rubtar,  casket,  sheet: 
iVinch  


CUu* 


I.b. 
Lb 

I.b. 

I.b. 


Glacier.  \  Culgo». 


Lb  ... 

Sq.  v<l. 
I.b.... 


•M\A    taather,  hydraulic,  oak-tannod,A-inch.  Butt... 
Clou  -V. 

370    U  loves,  aslwatus  

(  lot*  i'K 


Y\t,  Douglas,  rouith  common*: 

12  bv  12  inches  24  to  30  feet  long ...  Pc 
Wtl        3  by  12  indies,  24  to  .10  fwt  long. . . .  Pc 

I  la»t  if) 

4d\>  j  Valve  reciting  outnis,  i  t.>  12  Inches. 
(  la**  i : 


41 H57 
4IH.1H 

4IF121 
41*14 

41S10H 

41T67 
4IT66 


428441 


Blade.-,  hacksaw,  hand 

10-inch  

12-inch  

Frames,  bucksaw. ...... 

Scrapers,  machinist's  . 

Shovels,  scoop  .  

Trowels: 

Cement  

Brick...  


Spikes,  win-,  steel.  «alvauited,  chisel 
point,  oval  head,  s  inches   Lb. 


200 
100 

23 

SO 
50 
10 
SO 


100 

50 

JO 

20 
20 
20 

20  I 
20  I 
20  | 

10 
10 
10 

16 
1« 

24 
24 
24 
50 
40 
90 
80 
40 

200 
200 
300 


100 


200 


■ft) 

75 
75 
15 
75 

75 
ISO 
75 

30 
30 

30 
30 
30 


15 
15 
15 
24 
24 

36 

36 

36 

75 

90 
130 
120 

00 

.w» 

300  I 
400 


2 

3 

500 

750 

500 

750 

24 

36 

8 

12 

300 

400 

13 

10 

12 

16 

4tt> 
X» 

7* 

100 
100 

to 


100 
200 
100 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 


2' 
»  | 

20  . 

33 

"i 
44  J 

1> 
44  I 

160 
160 
80 

too 


■ 

- 

■ 

■ 

■ 


so 

10 


1,™ 

1,000 
48 
16 

500 

.v. 

10 
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'  W*  iS. 
-  .:«»!.  HuiC,  U.  II .: 


No.. 
Sc. 
No.. 
No.. 

No. 





inCo«. 




'  «*T   

•       ■  ,-»T 

.  •.  » 


•    -   -  - 


-    :-- .  I 


-  .u  So  i.   

No.  J.  ,  

No  «  


.    r  >t 

-  i  .-  •  ■  •  •  i  j 


i  No  27.  , 


•l»r>l   


No  

No  

No  

No  

No  

*.» 

No  

No  

No  

So... 
No... 
No... 
No... 


Lb. 


a. 

Ulu«#i*tortrolyt»i 

*"  1   ............ 

*■    .  r  j  '1 1*1  


Lb. 


Lb  . 
Lb.. 
Lb  . 
Pt  . . 


Lb.. 


<i»|. 

Oal. 
<'*i. 

<i*l. 
lial. 

i  HI 

'ial. 
I.h.. 


i.nl 

lisl 


No. 


beta. 

r  — 

Cnlruu. 

Bridge 

Oltle. 

aon 

flOO 

Win 

- 

000 

ami 

600 

mi 

3IN) 

<wo 

900 

ooo 

.Kin 

ano 

9on 

600 

300 

6(10 

900 

soo 

300 

4410 

.ion 

4410 

joo 

son 

MO 

300 

200 

:ion 

MO 

300 

200 

300 

300 

10U 

300 

son 

300 

10(1 

200 

300 

200 

ino 

ISO 

300 

ISO 

a» 

3110 

«on 

200 

200 

♦no 

3410 

ion 

200 

3IJ0 

u» 

ano 

son 

wo 

am 

.100 

300 

irn» 

300 

300 

200 

100 

2on 

300 

200 

i.ono 

1,100 

3,000 

1,600 

u» 

300 

200 

Ull 

tan 

300 

150 

Hi 

no 

120 

m 

44  10 

son 

*uo 

.voo 

7sn 

1,000 

7  SO 

20O 

soo 

'  WO 

i'. 

u 

13 

» 

« 

» 

12 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1  v» 

sm 

750 

1,000 

7S0 

i,on<) 

1,W 

2.000 

1,300 

SMI 

7So 

1  000 

7S0 

SO 

75 

'100 

71 

I,  SMI 

2,000 

1,540 

V* 

1  soo 

2  (IM 

1  SOO 

':wo 

'  *fHI 

ino 

ISO 

300 

iso 

100 

iso 

300 

l.V) 

U>o' 

ISO 

200 

ISO 

2MI 

vw? 

-100 

k«i 

3111 1 

4UU 

300 

*»i 

400 

soo 

400 

:«n 

v«) 

100 

iki 

zoo 

» 

»» 

*«> 

:»«> 

«*> 

:v«> 

lm 

1  '** 

i:<> 

2110 

»»> 

»» 

l.\M«. 

15.l««i 

ay.nio 

2MI 

:«mi 
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E. 

(Suits) Utile  thin  for  clans  40.  previously  furi.isued.  and  destroy  orlul'm 

[Iaaur-d  August,  1018.] 
Clash  40. — Tools.  Machine.  axi>  all  Accessories.  Outfits,  and  I*ai 


IIKHMTIOK. 


"  Machine  tOOl :  A  inacliine  carrying  a  IimiI,  as  a  culler  or  die  or  otli*»r  i 
Implement,  or  one  of  which  the  tool  is  a  pan.  for  |M>rformfim  any  <>f 
cutting  or  shaping  processes  In  metal  or  wood  working:  opposed  to  hnml  I 
Standard  I  m  tlutiary. 

NOTES. 


L  Ph0o4ciphia  ratafopM  list. — Atte  tlon  Is  Invited  to  the  foiiowiiu 
DcmrtmClH  pulilic'ition  :  "  •'nlaUijnie  "I  lools  for  the  I'ulled  States'  Nnvy 
fnetured  at  the  navy  ynrd,  Philadelphia.  Pa."  In  preparing  reipilsiti- 
tools,  the  "  Instruct torn  for  ordering  tools."  on  |tage  3  of  the  above-minx 
Mention,  should  always  lie  followed. 

2c  S/mrr  partt,  /»#,■<  h mo  1 it  Uml,  ore  i  ot  carried  In  slock  at  navy  yards.  ( 
covered  hy  annual  contrai  ls.  TIh-sc  i-oiilracts  provide  for  the  supplying  <>: 
parts  for  all  pneumatic  tools  of  the  contractor's  manufacture,  which  vvci  <•. 
bed n nl nc  of  the  term  of  ihe  contract,  the  property  of  the  fJovernnient. 

Spare  parts  procurable  under  annual  contracts  will  be  ordered  by  the 
officers  of  navy  yards  and  stations  concerned.    After  inspection  and  nei-e 
the  delivery  will  he  covered  hy  public  bills  which  will  be  forwarded 
supply  olUcer.  navy  yard.  New  York.   Orders  shall  not  lie  placed  for  spare 
not  priced  In  catalogues.  I.  e.,  items  llsti-d  as  •'prices  mi  application." 
spare  parts  shall  be  requisitioned. 

"  Such  spare  parts  as  may  he  required  for  Ingersoll-Rnnd  chipping  lUU 
and  riveting  hammers  now  the  property  of  the  department  should  be  ob 
under  separate  nspiisiilona  to  lie  submitted  by  the  res|iecllve  yards  rwj 
them."    (End.  Bu.  C.  &  R.„  N.  S.  A.  137  Ru.,  Feb.  4.  1816.) 

|r'»»r«  (Cnrhon-xtert,  thell-riumwt). 
[8pfcln>atlotm  :  41-R-5.  Ratiabaibug.) 


Carried  la  stock  at— 


J 


I.. 

M 

10 

M 
* 
2 
2 
2  > 
2  I 
2 


l!) 

10 

II. 
in 

5 

I 


e 
s. 


IO-A-22 
40-A-ZI 

m-.\-n 

40-A-35 
lO-A-JR 
IO-A-27 
I0-A-2K 
tO-A-JSi 

•WhA-an 

*J-A-3I 


n.oa 

3  to  I 
3  TO  1 
I.  SO 
I  K> 

«  ;.\ 

*  75 
IB- 75 
H  in 
lo  74 
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Aupers  (ship,  machine  thank,  without  screw). 
t  Specification*  :  41-A-5  (all  applicable  requirement*).  Rabacab.] 


Carried  in  sto 

ck  at- 

a 

c 

3 

^— ■ 

as 
— 

— 

5 

•a 

— 

I 
• 

- 

a 

3 
c 

e 

* 

| 
2 

i 

•6 
s 

I 

8 

3 

1 

¥1 

i 

• 

ha 
B 

SB 

0 

V. 

M 

6 

1 

■ 

j  Diameter,  inch 

Length  of  f 

inches. 

SC.— 

=  1 
£& 

-  -  »•-*• 

I 

0 

Code  word. 

•  ■  m  a 

X 

4A-  \-l 

A 

10 

IS 

tO  25 

Rahodac. 

-  -  .  . 

X 

X 

X 

m 

40-  A  -2 

10 

m 

.25 

Rahafad. 

X 

X 

X 

A 

...... 

x 

40-  V-3 

f 

10 

1R 

.25 

Rabairaf. 
Knbahflg. 

Rabalah. 
Ralwlaj. 

i  •  *  a  ■ 

x 

x 

X 

A 

x 

40- AH 

10 

18 

.30 

X 

X 

A 

x 

40- A -5 

11 

is 

.30 

X 

X 

V 

A 

40-  A -6 

11 

20 

.  40 

X 

X 

■ 
A 

x 

A 

40-A-7 

f 

11 

20 

.  40 

RaU.lakl 

X 

As 

A 

40- A -S 

12 

22 

.50 

RiilH.inal. 

X 

X 

A 

40-A-19 

12 

22 

.50 

• 

Ua  In  nam. 

-  -  -  -  « 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-10 

r 

12 

22 

.  55 

Rahapan. 

*  •  •  - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-ll 

H 

12 

.60 

Rabaqap. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-12 

l 

12 

22 

.65 

Rabaiiaq. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-13 

U 

13 

23 

.70 

Rabasar. 

X 

X 

X 

x 



X 

40-A-14 

14 

23 

.HO 

Ralwtas. 



X 

X 

40-A-15 

!* 

14 

23 

.HO 

Balm  vat. 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-16 

14 

24 

.85 

Ralwiwav. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-17 

II 

14 

24 

.85 

RaUixaw. 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-l* 

1 

15 

25 

.90 

Ralavax. 

X 

I 

X 

40-A-19 

IS 

25 

.96 

Rabarav. 

X 

X 

40- A -20 

15 

27 

1.00 

Rabebei. 

X 

X 

X 

40-A-21 

2 

15 

27 

1.25 

Rabeceb. 

• 

1  

Bladen  (hacksaw,  machine). 
I  Specifications  :  41-S-8.  Rabedec] 
TYPE  C.  ALL  HARD. 


Carried  in  nock  at- 


I 

1 

_ 

a 

1 

Norfolk. 

Portsmouth. 

I 

1 

20 

50 

50 

50 

20 

50 

8 

20 

20 

360 

8 

20 

. 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

a 

© 

M 

| 

C 
> 

6 
z 

i 

I 

J 

so 

40-R  22 

20 

40  B-23 

10 

40  - H  24 

I  Ii  !l 

1     *|  Ii 

< ft  r 


1 


Code 
word. 


a 

*  Z 


12 
M 


14 
14 
14 


10  ||0.04  Rabefed. 
10  .075  Rat*»eaf. 
10  I   .  16  Rabehe*. 


TYPE  D.  SOFT  BACK. 
I  Rabcbegnln.] 


20 
20 


20 
20 


20 


20 
20 

20  40-R  25 
20  j  40-B-2S 


ia 


M 

10 

W.  04 

"I 

10 

.075, 

r 
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Bufft  (niu*lin,  unbleached,  stitched,  plain  ccntert). 

(Spertftcationv  First  claw  Id  material  and  workmanship.  Bidders  arr  required  to  submit 
propoiat*  samples  of  muslin  from  which  the  bulls  are  made.    ItaN  ].  k. ] 


Carried  in  stock  at 


1 


1 
I 

1 


l 


z 
I 


40-B-32 

40-B-33 
40-11-29 
40-B-30 
40-B-20 
40-B-21 
40-B-Jl 


K  i 

I  1 


I 

I 


i 


H 
B 


SO 
SO 

I  .»  R 
R 
B 
B 
B 


30 

I  .15 


Chisel  blank*  (pneumatic). 

(Specifications:  40-B-4.  Rabereqhair.] 
CALKING. 


Carried  in  stock  at- 

I 

Boston. 

i 
i 

i 

1 

S 
1 

| 
6. 

** 

i 

i 

i 
i 

e 
Z 

1 

X 

M  . 

■s 

I 

1 

3 

Code  wot 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-C-127 

100 

K.  20 

Rabereqtot 

CHIPPING. 
[Rabeaerhan.) 


30 

10 

to 

SO 

50 

SO 

50 

•0 

40-c-ua 

too 

10.20 

RahiM 

SCALING. 

[Rabeteahait.] 

30 

» 

50 

so 

50 

so 

50 

to 

 ' 

40-O1S0 

100 

•0.20 

Rabete 

Ckitelt  (pneumatic). 

CALKING,  MACHINED,  OCTAGON  BODY,  ROI  ND  SHANK. 
| Specification*  Nary  yard,  New  York,  hull  division  plan  No.  5418a.  Rabevet.l 


I 


Carried  in  stock  at 


i 
1 


1  5 


1 

z 


— 


I 
- 


* 

■ 

8 


Body. 


40-C-I5 


i 

0.58 


l|  H  .14  Hi 


by  VjO 
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Chisels  (pneumatic)— Continued. 

CAFE,  MACHINED,  HEXAGON  SHANK,  OCTAGON  BODY. 

[Rabetew/) 


Carried  in  stock  at 

Body. 

Shank. 

1 

i 
a 

i 

E 

I 

i 

Norfolk. 

Portsmouth. 

Puget  Sound. 

Washington. 

New  York. 

6 

1 

Diameter,  inch.  j 

i 

| 

I 

DUmeter,  inch. 

S 
} 

1 
1 

Code 
word 

X 

X 

40-C-17 

f 

058 

tO.  40 

Rabeycx. 

DIAMOND  POINT. 

MAC 

HINE 

D,  HEXAOON  SHA1 

<K, 

OCTAGON  BODY. 

IRabldb.] 

I 

X 

40-C-1V 

I 

0.58 

'•1 

SO  35 

Rabidic. 

1 

HOT,  MACHINED,  OCTAOON  BODY,  ROUND  8HANK. 

[Rablfld.] 


.1 

 1  !  

X 

40-C-20 

« 

• 

05* 

l! 

10  35 

Rabl«if. 

1 

ROUND-NOSE 

MACHINED,  HEXAGON  SHANK, 
(Rabihig.) 

OCTAGON  BODY- 

■ 







X 

40-021 

>! 

0.58 

tO  40 

Rabijlh. 

SCALING,  MACHINED,  ROUND  SHANK,  SQUARE  BODY. 

[Rabipln.1 


1 

X 

40-C-24 

4- 

•0.35 

1 

,  MACHINED,  HEXAOON  SHANK,  OCTAOON  BODY. 
[Rabiriq.] 


■ 

40-C-25 

1!  |*>.30 

Rablslr. 

Chucks  (drill,  three-jaw). 

41-C-10.  Rabltls.) 


Carried  In  stock  at- 

1 

i 

•a 

8 
s 

j 

2 
K 

e 

a 
a 

Norfolk. 

Portsmouth. 

M 

i 

2 
S 

3s 

New  York. 

Stock  No. 

Capacity,  inch. 

1 

t 

mm 

J 

Code  word. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-C-27 

13.50 

Rabiwlv. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40-C-2R 

4.00 

Rabixiw. 

X 

X 

• 

40-C-29 

,00 

Kabiyix. 

Di 
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counter  links  (carbon  steel). 

(Speclncattonj:  41-C-1S.  Rablylxnln.] 
BACK. 


OMM  In  »tock  at— 


85 


I 
§ 

I 
a. 


i 


M 
in 


k 


40-C-91 
40-C-92 
40-C-93 


I 

M 

■s 

'I 


1  17 

a  46 

3  00 


Cotlo 


5  $4.45  Rabi* 

5  3.25  Kutx>! 
5    1. 93,  Kabo. 


KOMI  TAPER  SHANK. 
(Rabodocnin.) 


4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10 

40-C-80 

15 

10 

•4.90 

12 

8 

20 

3D 

20 

8 

30 

30 

tIM-Nl 

i 

37 

10 

4.00 

13 

8 

20 

30 

30 

8 

30 



20 

IO-C-VJ 

43 

10 

3.35 

12 

8 

20 

20 

20 

S 

20 

30 

40-C-Kl 

4 

00 

10 

3.40 

4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10 

li.  1  si 

5 

70 

10 

1.05 

4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10 

40-C-H5 

8 

70 

1(1 

2.45 

4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10 

¥>  C  v. 

7 

70 

10 

3.00 

4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

>°. 

to  t  « 

8 

83 

10 

1.95  1 

4 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

10' 

40-C-8S 

V 

« 

10 

1.75 

Rabof 

Rabc* 

Ratiol. 
Kill.,., 
RalKJti 
Rabop 


STRAIGHT  SHANK. 
|Rabcx|opnin.| 


« 

4 

10 

10 

4 

10 

40  l '  VI 

1 

70 

B 

•0.40 

Kat«,r. 

s 

4 

,0) 

10 

10 

4 

10 

1  " 

4O-C-90 

3 

82 

H 

.40 

R»Ixw< 

HIGH-SPEED,  MOK.SK   TAPER  SHANK. 
|Sporiricallooj:  41-C-17.  RaboUwnin.) 


> 

IS 

< 

• 

3! 

» 



• 

40-C-74 

1 

15 

5 

$21.00 

Ratxtvo 

4 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

km-  :« 

3 

37 

1 

Pi.  HI 

Ratniw. 

4 

30 

10 

10 

4  I 

1U 

10 

40-C-77 

3 

37 

5 

10.24 

Ral>oxu 

4 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40-C  7S 

4 

45 

S 

9.23 

Ralioyo 

4 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40-C-100 

5 

45 

• 

9  50 

Raboao 

4 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40-C-79 

« 

80 

1 

4.73 

Rabubu 

Countersink*  and  drill*,  combined  (carbon  steel) . 
(Sprcincultnns:  4I-C-I8.  Rahufiilmln.] 
8TRAI0UT  snANK,  DOC1U.E  POINT. 


Carrlfdlnstorkat— 


■ 
.mi 


•'i 

vi 


1 
I 
% 

is 


,-HI 

M 


1 


lis5 
II* " 


J 


M  g! 


x     :w  1— 


S  5 


I 

— * 

J 


SO    40  r-94 

•0  40-C 


94      I    A  H;ll!»l.li 

■96  I  3  .  J  A  I  12  .30 
98     3    A    A  j  13  .34 


Ccl*  won 


Rabuducnln. 
Rabiifudiiln. 
Ritbusufnin. 


MORSE  TAPER  SHANK. 
[RabuhuKnln.] 


3 

• 

6 

S 

a 

• 

t 

40-C  97 

1 

■ft 

30 

80. 80 

a 

8 

S 

s 

2 

8 

6 

40  C-98 

3 

20 

.60 

a 

t 

5 

4 

3 

S 

4.1  1  <M 

' 

30 

.60 

Rabujuhnin. 
lUbiiktiJiiln 
Rabulukiiiu 


DigitizGcJ  by  Uo 
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Cuttrrg  (engraving  machine,  "George  Gorton  Machine  Co."). 
[Specifications:  First-class  in  material  and  workmanship.  Rabupun.] 


tarried  In  stock  at— 

1  — 
-  — 

1  1 

M 

4 

mm 

5 

I 

1 

1 

** 

| 

a 

—  JO 

—  a. 

1 

i 

/. 

S 

£ 

1 

1 
* 

1 

V. 


o 

z 

H 

00 


X  40-0-56 
x  40-C-57 
x       40  (  -58 


z 

Z 


I 

5 

1 


1-A 


© 
X. 

ha 

I 

i 


2722 

2722 
1-A  2722 


if  15 

S  8 


J 


1  $o.3s 


.38 
.38 


Code  word. 


Rnhnqti|  . 
Raburuq. 
Kabtfstir. 


Dies. 

RIVETING,  TAN  HEAD. 
[Specifications:  Drawing  No.  47435.  Rabutus.1 


Carried  in  stock  at— 

§ 

SP 
B 

i 

a 
- 
3 

E 

Mare  Island. 

Norfolk. 

5 

1 
1 

«* 
& 

a5 

£ 

! 

New  York 

tm 

ft 

1 

z 

I 

en 

Sire,  Inches. 

Cost,  each. 

Code  word 

X 

40  -D  55 

$0.85 
.*5 

Rabuvut. 
Rabuwuv 
Rabuxuw 

X 

40- D 



• 

40  D-57 



RIVETING  MACHINE  (HYDRAULIC),  BUTTON  HEAD. 
[Specifications:  Drawing  No.  541*7.  Rabuyux.] 


x  40-D-5S 
x       H)  D-50 
x  4O-D-«0 
x      40  D-61 
x      40  D-*2 
x    ,  40  D  03 

1 

$0.70 

,  V'l 

.90 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 

Rabuiuy. 
Racabnb. 
Racacac. 
Karadad 
It  i.  ufaf. 



....... 







I'LUOGING-IN. 


: 


.  X 

40-D-64 

$0.75 

.  X 

I0-D-6S 

,1 

.75 

10-D-M 

.75 

\  * 

40-l>-«7 

| 

.85 

Kacala] . 
Racalcak. 
Itacalal. 


SHALLOW. 
(Racanan.) 


40-IMW 

1 

40-D-69 

40-D-70 

4<VD-71 

40-D-72 

$0.75 

.80 
.80 

J 

.85 

.85 

lUcaqaq. 
Rararar. 
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•J'To 


Standard. 
[Specifications:  40-P-l.  Racavav.) 
HIGH. 


Carried  in  stock  at- 

Stock  No. 

Site  (diameter), 
inches. 

Minimum  stock  base 
number. 

. 

1 

s 

Cod*  wt: 

h 

c 
3 

1 

a 
3 
i 

i 

a 

2 

a 
~£ 

■s 
i 

1 

w 
• 

mm 

-t 

o 
7. 

s 
s 

I* 

O 

-- 

•c 
a 

5 
W 

a 

c 
e 

u 
e 
2 

■ 

a. 

IS 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

*5 

25 

40-D-74 

S3. 00 

rtit-aiai 

16 

10 

26 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-D-75 

3.00 

is 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-D-W0 

3.00 

Haotjayte 

15 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-D-591 

3.00 

15 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

Z5 

25 

40-D-SW 

J 

200 

Rioijiyati. 

15 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-D-583 

3.00 

7 

5 

12 

12 

5 

12 

12 

40-0 

3.00 

jt-iR»auk»*. 

7 

5 

!2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4O-O-50S 

3.00 

: 

s 

» 

12 

12 

I 

12 

» 

40-O-59* 

1 

3.00 

LOW. 
[Raoebeb.l 


45 

30 

75 

75 

75 

30 

75 

,5 

40-D-79 

$0  4.5 

Raoefef 

45 

30 

75 

75 

75 

30 

75 

75 

40-O-S0 

.45 

46 

30 

75 

75 

75 

30 

76 

75 

40-D-597 

.45 

75 

50 

12S 

125 

125 

50 

125 

125 

40-D-A2 

.40 

Raoc*j 

75 

60 

12S 

125 

125 

50 

125 

125 

40-0-83 

j 

.40 

Raorkrk 

75 

60 

125 

125 

125 

SO 

125 

125 

40-D-S4 

.40 

Ra<*l*l. 

46 

30 

75 

75 

75 

30 

75 

75 

40-D-85 

.40 

Klines. 

30 

20 

50 

50 

60 

20 

SO 

50 

40-D-W 

i 

.40 

l{.venra 

16 

10 

25 

25 

25 

10 

25 

25 

40-D-598 

.40 

Dogs  {lathe,  tingle  screw.  United  State*  standard). 

id  workmanship.   Drop-forged.  Material:  Bteel,  tool  iUcrpn 
BENT-TAIL. 


Curried  in  stock  at- 


Boston. 

. 

a 

i 

• 

2 
- 

Mare  Island. 

Norfolk. 

3 

J 

-** 

i 

t 

2 
9 
* 

M 

mm 
O 

V 

7. 

X 

X 

X 

.  . 

X 

, 

I 

X 

* 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

; 

• 

* 

s 

o 
■r. 


40-D-87 
40-D-Kg 
40-D-88 
40-1)  90 
40-D-91 
40-0-92 
40-D-93 
40-0-94 
40-D-95 


i 

■8 

£ 


i! 


I 

5 


Cwi* 


$0  20 

V> 

.30 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.  50 
.65 


Racrrn 

Racrtu 
RatvifT 
Rac**»» 

Racrxu 
R««VfT 


STRAIGHT-TAIL. 
(Racibih.) 


X 

* 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

40-D-96 
40-0-97 
40-D-B8 
40-D-W 
40- O- 100 
40- D- 101 
40- O- 102 
40- D- 103 
40- D- 104 
4<H»-10.1 

1 

1 

'] 
P 

•0  20 

.25 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.75 
1.00 

Raeirir 
Racidhi. 

Racier 

Raciinc 

Racihth. 

Roriiit 

Racitu 

RariliJ 

Racunim 

Ractola 

Hftctpip 

:::::: 

 i  40-D-106 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Driftn  (drill,  or  rt-ntcr  keys,  plain). 

-,<     '  /  (.jrf  ,  f.|.«  m  rr-.if/  ...i/  uiitf  '-••rl.  .-.•->        ••       Vni.  rial   S'/'l.  >ir,  ,^1-,,,:.  <!.  m.<>,,,1  nv<i 


anthip.  . 


Carried  In  stock  at- 


I  1 
1  s 

—  M 


e 

j? 


o 
Z 


X 

X  |. 
X 

X  . 


3 

t 

z 


Stock  No. 

Number  socket  on 
which  used. 

1 

t 

fode 
word. 

40-IM07 

1 

*o.ios 

Racirir. 

40-0-10* 

a 

.125 

Racists. 

40-n-nw 

3 

.14 

Racitit. 

40-0-110 

i 

.17 

Racivtv. 

Drill  prexse*  [clectru-ally  operated,  2} -inch). 


Carried  in  stock  at  - 

i 

n 

ii 

m  — " 

_  E 

3  s 

SE 

M 

r. 

Voltage. 

£ 

1 

a 

J 

|s 

•* 
Eg 

I5 
I 

1 

3 

Code  word. 

%  ± 
1  - 

1  1 

t    ....  2 

■ 

I 

4 

i  c 

3  2 
5  * 

!  1 

........ 

New  York. 
Slock  No 

6  4O-D-60V 

1 

1     110  DC. 

1 

$l.«00 

Rucododniu. 

Drills  (eltxtric). 
(Specifications:  40-T^3.  Racopop] 
PORTABLE 


t  arried  in  nock  at— 


i 


20  


30^1 


1  Vf. 


s 


■ 

z 


100 

50 


.m 

k 


40-P-I22 
40-D-ft* 


i 

1  o 

Code  word. 

•  1 

s  I1 

i 

I1 

1 1 

2 

* 

• 

120!  1 
120j  1 

$40 

50 

Racoqoq. 
Racoqoqbld. 

I* .....  10 


10 


PORTABLE.  RAI1IAL. 
(RacoiioqlMia.l 


.      30  40-D-filO1  It 


I  120  1 
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Pneumatic. 

(Specifications:  40-T-2  and  C.  A  R.  numbers  listed  below.  RaCoqoqbUK- 
0LO8E-QCARTER  (CORNER) 


earned  In  stock  at— 


I 

n 


1 

3 


» 

15 


1 

1 
* 


\ 


1  175  OO  Uji 
1     ■v-.-iai  It., 


NONREVERSIBLE, 
|IU<t>qcxjmjf.] 


36 

94 

«0 

60 

SO 

24 

00 

....  CO 

40-D-I16 

, 

1 

05.00 

Ro 

ISO 

100 

350 

250 

250 

100 

250 

. .  .   ,  250 

40-D-117 

1 

1 

37.50 

Ro 

75 

50 

125 

125 

125 

SO 

125 

  125 

4i>-I>-ll:t 

VI 

1 

I.-,  HI 

Ro 

7S 

40 

125 

125 

125 

50 

125 

  125 

40-IM14 

u 

'.».' 

1 

.50.00 

Ro 

30 

34 

60 

60 

60 

24 

60 

 1  60 

40-IMIS 

3 

93 

1 

'•  

! :  ■ 

e 

4 

10 

10 

10 

iH-H-Vo 

3 

04 

S.V0II 

Ro 

• 

S 

5 

• 

■! 

5 

'2 

40-D-5H6 

(>) 

»5 

1 

90-00 

Ro 

1 3 and  up  (compound). 

REVERSIBLE. 
[Rocoqoqruj.] 


e 

« 

10 

10 

10 

4 

10 

  10 

40-D-U9 

96 

1  150.00  Ro< 

4 

10 

10 

10 

* 

10 

10 

40-D-121 

J* 

97 

1    55.00  Hex 

3 

I 

« 

1 

5 

«iM>-:.s7 

3 

W 

l    v.  <».  [;.„ 

3 

S 

« 

5 

-1  'I 

41  M>  '.^ 

(') 

97 

I  oa  oo  roc 

1  3  and  up  (compound) 


Drills  (ticist,  carbon  steel). 


'Sprvifiiritinnv:  41  1>  ]     N.i'i-:  Thr  word  '•Siiiflr"  apt^irmr  in  Ihli  claw  in  riviw-  Da  !.•• 
has  reference  to  the  unit  of  quantity  and  not  to  the  construction  of  the  drills.  Raeoror 

ONITED  STATES  NAVY  STANDARD  SETS. 


(Carried  in  stock  at— 


U 


I 

I 


* 

Z 


i 


\  Ranrr  ol  dlam-  jf^ 


-- 

2 


,     40  I '  121 


I    V,  in  I  by  32d*.  |  10 
and  H  to  1 

"tht 


br  lOths. 

t   1      5   40-D-I24     2    I  toll  by  ISths,  10 

and  1 )  to  2 
by  Mths. 


i 

t 


HZ  50 


»  on 
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:M2<> 


Straight  shank  (fractional  sizes). 

(Racntothaf.) 
SETS. 


Carried  in  stock  at— 

1 

4> 

 1 — 

i 

— 

i 

S 

i 

M 

i 

Z 

a 
J 

•* 

1 

New  York. 

DO 

Ranee  of  diam- 
eter In  seta.  inch. 

!| 

J 

• 

i 

Code  word. 

2 

15 

5 

1 

2 

5 

40-I>-604 

to  A.  inclusive 
by  64thi. 

10 

tio 

Raootottot 

SINGLE. 
[Racovov] 


Carried  in  stock  at— 


c 
1 

1 

% 

"S 

2 
c_ 

J 

• 

1 
5 

1 

| 

e. 

■ 

1 

| 

e 
'? 

i 
>• 

z 

6 
Z 

1 

34 

180 

60 

60 

24 

00 

60 

40- D- 128 

24 

IHO 

60 

AO 

24 

60 

60 

40-D-I2V 

» 

34 

180 

AO 

60 

36 

60 

60 

40- D- 130 

m 

34 

180 

60 

60 

24 

60 

60 

40-D-131 

to 

450 

150 

150 

90 

150 

150 

40-D-132 

26 

24 

INI 

60 

60 

24 

60 

60 

40- D- 133 

136 

M 

..141 

210 

210 

136 

210 

210 

40-D-I34 

34 

888 

60 

60 

24 

Ml 

60 

40- D- 135 

s 

144 

106 

360 

MO 

144 

m) 

360 

40-D-136 

73 

540 

r*> 

180 

108 

180 

180 

40- D- 137 

im 

133 

B 

330 

:oo 

132 

330 

330 

40-D-I3* 

» 

24 

180 

60 

60 

24 

60 

40-P-I3V 

06 

730 

240 

240 

96 

240 

240 

40- 1)- 140 

34 

l*» 

60 

60 

36 

60 

60 

40- D- 141 

I 

06 

730 

240 

240 

144 

340 

240 

40- 1)- 142 

34 

W 

60 

60 

34 

00 

60 

40-D-143 

06 

730 

240 

240 

96 

240 

240 

40-D-144 

36 

34 

1*1 

60 

60 

24 

60 

60 

40- 1)- 145 

M 

36 

370 

90 

90 

54 

90 

90 

40- D- 146 

» 

34 

180 

60 

60 

.24 

60 

60 

40-D-147 

M 

36 

370 

90 

90 

54 

90 

90 

40-D-I48 

U 

13 

90 

30 

30 

12 

30 

30 

40-D-149 

90 

60 

46 

ISO 

150 

90 

150 

150 

40- D- 150 

U 

13 

90 

.10 

30 

12 

30 

30 

40-D-151 

M 

40 

3»iO 

130 

130 

48 

130 

120 

40- D- 152 

U 

13 

i 

30 

30 

12 

30 

30 

40- D- 153 

38 

34 

180 

60 

60 

24 

00 

60 

40-D-I54 

U 

13 

90 

39 

30 

12 

30 

30 

40-D-I5S 

54 

36 

370 

90 

90 

M, 

90 

90 

40- D- 156 

I 

.5 


mm 

1 
I 


io 
in 

10 
HI 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


3 


10.02 

.03 
.03 
-03 
.03 
.04 
.04 

a; 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 


Code  word  , 


Racoxoc. 

Racnbiib. 

Racucuc. 

Racudud. 

Rucufuf. 


Racur 
RaculuJ. 
Rocukuk. 
K  in ili 1 1 
Racumum . 
Racunun. 
Rocuptip. 
Racuquq. 
Kacurar. 
Racusua. 
Ractitut. 
Racuvuv. 
Racuwuw. 
Racuxux. 
Racuyuy. 
Racuxux. 
Radnhac. 
It  idMftd 
Radadaf. 
u  tdalal 
Radazah. 
R  ad  aha) 
Blltajiii 


Drill* — Wire-gauge  size*. 

SETS. 
[Radlvlw.] 


Carried  In  stock  at— 


i 


>  3 


i 

3 


3 

k 


6 
Z 

M 

00 


40-D-208 


Range  of  diameters 
In  set. 

• 

!| 

H 

1- 

-  ° 

jl 

1-60 

0  0400-0. 2280 

lo  K>.00 


Code 


KadiwU 


4 
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Drill* — Wire-gauge  tizct — Continual. 

8INOLE. 


Corrtod  In  stock  at— 

Stock  No. 

Diameter. 

1 

A 
8 

> 

— 

■ 

V.  ■ 

Boston. 

a 

e 

i 

J 
I 

4| 
jj 
3 

Cu 

s 
s 

3 

9 
# 

*H 

M 

1 

8 

35 

A 

3 
a 
g 

B 

m 

05 

1 

3 
&• 

9 

u 

I 

3 

w 

■B 
5 
>• 
* 

■ 

H 

?  3 

Jj  a 
w 

t 

si 

I" 

Minimum  stack 
number. 

30 



34 

in 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

W    1  -1" 

1 

.2380 

10 

80.06 

R. 

JO 

jl 

60 

60 

.M 

60 

60 

40  |)-2ll 

3 

.2310 

10 

.06 

Rj 

JO 

34 

1*1 

SO 

GO 

34 

80 

60 

40-D-212 

3 

.2130 

10 

.05 

n. 

JO 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

34 

GO 

60 

40  i i  j |3 

4 

.3090 

10 

.03 

Ri 

•SO 

34 

1MI 

60 

60 

34 

60 

80 

V'  ' 1  '11 

S 

.205.'. 

10 

.04 

Rj 

JO 

34 

ISO 

60 

80 

.'1 

80 

60 

V'  i'  Ul 

6 

.3040 

10 

.04 

H 

JO 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

1-     1  16 

7 

.3010 

10 

.04 

It 

JO 

31 

1ST1 

60 

80 

24 

80 

60 

40-D-217 

8 

.1990 

10 

.04 

Ri 

JO 

Jl 

180 

60 

60 

34 

80 

60 

Mi  Ii  J1S 

» 

.1960 

10 

.035 

Ri 

30 

■  •  i 
- 

180 

60 

60 

34 

60 

80 

40-D-219 

10 

.1936 

10 

.035 

Ri 

JO 

*^ 

IHO 

SO 

AO 

jl 

60 

60 

M  1 1  'JO 

11 

.1910 

10 

.035 

K« 

JO 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

34 

SO 

60 

40-D-J2I 

13 

.  1S90 

10 

.035 

Hi 

JO 

34 

1N0 

(0 

60 

34 

60 

60 

|j :      i  M 

13 

.1850 

10 

.035 

Ri 

■ii' 

34 

iso 

(0 

60 

34 

60 

60 

4) ,    |  i  'JJ 

M 

.1820 

10 

.035 

Rt 

3D 

24 

ISO 

4)0 

SO 

34 

80 

60 

4fk  I »  JJI 

13 

.  INK) 

10 

.035. 

Ra 

ii' 
30 

34 

[SO 

60 

60 

24 

60 

60 

4"  1  1 

16 

.1770 

10 

.035 

Ra 

iA 
30 

34 

1N0 

60 

SO 

24 

60 

60 

40- 1>  -J26 

17 

.1730 

10 

.035 

Ka 

30 

24 

I  V) 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40-D-J37 

18 

.1803 

10 

.035 

Ra 

30 

21 

IV) 

60 

AO 

34 

On 

60 

40-  I*  -238 

10 

.1680 

10 

.035 

Ra 

3« 

34 

1  •■ 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40-l>-229 

jii 

.1610 

10 

.035 

Ra 

30 

24 

[so 

60 

60 

24 

SO 

60 

40  I >  J30 

21 

.1590 

to 

.035 

Ra 

Jo 

34 

1  HO 

60 

SO 

24 

80 

80 

*i;-  ! '  :tl 

33 

.1570 

10 

.035 

Ka 

3" 

34 

1  "- 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40- I)  233 

23 

.1540 

10 

.or. 

Ra 

41  ft 
30 

24 

1  HO 

40 

60 

24 

60 

60 

|||    |)  rn 

24 

.1530 

10 

.03 

Ra 

JO 

24 

1M) 

60 

00 

24 

60 

80 

40-D-234 

23 

.1495 

10 

.03 

Ka 

36 

24 

ISO 

60 

60 

24 

60 

Ml 

40-D-235 

26 

.1470 

10 

.as 

Ra 

34 

24 

I  so 

60 
60 

60 

JS 

80 

60 

i>  *  I  >  Jtn 

37 

.1440 

10 

.03 

Ra 

34 

24 

ISO 

60 

30 

60 

60 

40-D-237 

Js 

.1405 

10 

.03 

Ra 

36 

34 

[so 

«6 

60 

34 

GO 

60 

in  I)  J.t* 

29 

.1360 

to 

.03 

Ra 

36 

24 

lso 

>m 

60 

30 

Ml 

60 

io  I  >  -  j.ty 

30 

.1285 

10 

.03 

Ka 

36 

24 

ISO 

60 

Ml 

4* 

80 

60 

III    |)  J|M 

31 

.1200 

10 

.005 

Ka 

i«t 
.ii 

24 

140 

ui 

60 

73 

00 

80 

In  I)  Jll 

32 

.1160 

10 

.  U25 

Ra 

36 

24 

|S0 

AO 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40-D-242 

33 

.1130 

10 

.035 

Ra 

& 

24 

]SI 

80 

Ml 

24 

SO 

60 

fc>  Ii  j|j 

34 

.1110 

to 

..rj', 

R» 

36 

24 

1  SI  1 

mi 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40-D-244 

35 

.1100 

10 

.023 

Ra 

if. 

24 

]SJ| 

mi 

60 

24 

80 

80 

KM)  .'45 

36 

.1085 

10 

irj; 

Ra 

3« 

24 

ISO 

Mi 

AO 

24 

60 

60 

40  D-24S 

37 

.1040 

10 

.025 

Ra 

M 

24 

]NI 

80 

80 

24 

60 

60 

40-D-247 

38 

.1013 

10 

.025 

R» 

36 

24 

lso 

80 

80 

24 

80 

60 

40-D-24* 

39 

.0995 

10 

.02 

Ra 

3C 

24 

isn 

Ml 

80 

24 

zz 
80 

AO 

in  l>  .'(» 

40 

.OBPSO 

10 

i'J 

Ra. 

3« 

'4 

]  N  1 

80 

80 

24 

60 

■ 

4O-D-250 

41 

.0960 

10 

.02 

K  . 

36 

34 

ISO 

Ml 

60 

M, 

SO 

60 

in  r>  j-,i 

43 

.0935 

10 

.02 

Ra 

36 

24 

IHO 

.  60 

60 

34 

60 

SO 

40-D-252 

43 

.0N90 

to 

.02 

R» 

86 

24 

180 

60 

80 

34 

60 

60 

40-D-233 

44 

.0*90 

10 

.03 

Ka. 

36 

24 

IHO 

60 

80 

24 

60 

60 

HI  I)  J.M 

43 

.  IISJII 

10 

.02 

lu 

36 

34 

60 

80 

24 

60 

60 

40-D-2M 

46 

.0810 

10 

.03 

K.i 

36 

34 

l«n 

60 

80 

48 

60 

60 

40-D-256 

47 

.0785 

10 

.02 

It:, 

36 

Jl 

ISO 

60 

60 

36 

80 

60 

hVf)  K3 

48 

.0760 

10 

.016 

RV 

38 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

34 

60 

Ml 

40- D- 258 

40 

0730 

10 

.015 

Ra.' 

:w 

34 

1*0 

80 

AD 

34 

60 

Ml 

40-D-2S9 

30 

.0700 

10 

.015 

I; 

M 

34 

IHO 

60 

80 

34 

60 

60 

4O-U-260 

51 

.0870 

10 

.015 

Ral 

38 

34 

IHO 

60 

60 

34 

80 

60 

40-1)- 281 

33 

.0835 

10 

.015 

Hal 

38 

34 

IHO 

SO 

80 

Jl 

60 

60 

40  D-283 

S3 

.0595 

10 

.013 

l:  . 

38 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40- DM 

54 

.0550 

10 

.015 

l;  i 

38 

34 

IHO 

60 

60 

34 

60 

80 

40-D-384 

55 

.0520 

10 

.013 

l; 

38 

34 

IHO 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

i.in 

56 

.  .m;'. 

10 

.015 

Ral 

38 

24 

1X0 

60 

60 

34 

80 

60 

40-D-266 

57 

.0430 

10 

.015 

It. 

38 

94 

IHO 

60 

60 

31 

60 

60 

40- D- 287 

58 

.0420 

10 

.015 

Ral 

38 

24  ISil 

60 

60 

34 

60 

60 

40-D-28S 

59 

.0410 

10 

.015 

Ral 

38 

34 

ISO 

60 

60 

S 

60 

60 

40- D- 289 

60 

.0400 

10 

.015 

Kai 
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Taper  thank  (Mortt). 

SETS. 
[Rafavtx.) 


s  i 


I 


x 
x 

X 


= 

1 


2 

Jl 

Ranr>  of  diameter* 

Cod* 

I 

In  wrts  Inches. 

i 

word. 

«n-l>-rn 

A  to  «»  l>v  32nd-. 

11.30 

IU!a«.»7 

«o-i>-27i 

it/.  «  hv  iHth<  .  . 

S  no 

lia!.u  i.v 

40-l>-272 

|  to  }  hv  .12ndv. 

I  u 

U  ill. 

i  to  i  by  Sim... 

n  no 

Ralanc. 

srsuLF. 


t 

- 

1 

s 

| 

1 

a 

•1 

■ 

t 

• 

i 

1 

J*  1 

5 

| 

»  • 

5E    |  « 

a) 

1* 

1*. 

an 

in 

27 

10 

*i 

73 

7» 

73 

tr 

♦« 

10 

*n 

■> 

3* 

34* 

M 

240 

%* 

.r 

j° 

II 

ao 

>•• 

av> 

104 

a«n 

» 

«n 

n 

<• 

ion 

4  on 

V 

*"  i 

% 

an 

w 

l»n  1 

112 

2-0 

■ 

*r> 

10 

40 

- 

*«i 

T2 

no 

> 

J* 

1* 

as 

t 

.•»« 

ion 

in 

100 

V 

?• 

an 

4 

20 

•a 

J*" 

jort 

«ii 

J00 

M 

34 

10 

24 

"7 

IM 

■' 

340 

tt 

r> 

2" 

■ 

20 

m 

«• 

40 

10 

Si 

if 

r> 

an 

% 

> 

in 

ian 

«« 

,20 

> 

• 

% 

s 

•» 

ao 

24 

AO 

i 

4 

• 

S 

•  i 

MO 

340 

« 

• 

4 

• 

• 

■Jl 

V> 

an 

d 

10 

■ 

u 

12 

A 

12 

If 

ion 

* 

» 

4 

S 

Code  word. 


to  m 

Rah-lm. 

.10 

RafchK). 

.10 

Rafoqniat. 

.12 

R*(«rrt. 

.12 

Rafter. 

.12 

Kafrlow 

.11 

Raf«\»i. 

,u 

Rafevrtv. 

.15 

U.ll.'M  T 

.15 

Rafereb. 

.15 

Raider. 

.15 

Rafll  14. 

.10 

Raflctf. 

.17 

RaMt* 

.17 

Rannh. 

.1* 

n  if  iu 

.20 

1!  iriliik. 

.20 

Kafi  II. 

.20 

Kulikim. 

.20 

Rail  II  n. 

.20 

K  itimi|i. 

.20 

Raflniq 

.20 

lUhl'H. 

.22 

RV'iih. 

.23 

Rafirlt 

? 

Raft*!  v. 

■untiw. 

RaMri». 

.X> 

Ran»lr. 

.35 

Ran*u. 

.:w 

Ranrlh. 

.10 

Kafuic. 

Navt  Department. 
Bureau  of  Suptmes  and  Account", 

Wanhinfiton,  D.  C,  June  I,  1916. 
■■'•r*  In  chief.  commanding  uflVWR.  nnd  commandants. 
*  \-jc  oat  the  fleet — clothing  nml  snmll  store", 
i  feat  table"  "how  the  qunntltics  of  clothing  anil  m  mil  store*  re- 
••••■»  men  for  six  months  stiinmi-r  nntl  six  months  winter  nfter 
«---  ••rtrlna.lly  outfitted.   They  do  not  and  were  not  Intended  to 
-        ammI  quantities  of  uniform  am]  clothing  necessary  to  tit  out 


153 
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2.  While  the  tubles  were  originally  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  i 
what  articles  and  the  quantities  of  Mich  ii  iriitlhl  lie  necessary  to  | 
cargo  ships  to  keep  the  Urn  and  Its  trnin  supplied  whenever  It  nil 
mobilized  and  required  to  keep  the  sea  for  an  indefinite  time,  th«\v  \< 
Ik?  a  useful  guide  to  supply  officers  of  Indiviilual  ships  when  fitting 
sea.  ('ouinmndnnts  will  likewise  tind  the  tables  of  scrvhv  in  estim.n 
c'othing  and  small  stores  required  to  lit  out  the  fleet  units  basing  on  tl> 
under  their  command. 

3.  When- the  taldes  are  used  by  Individual  ships  or  by  those  who 
obtain  mi  estimate  for  1.000  men  or  less  the  ciphers  In  light  type  In  en 
quantity  should  Ik*  Ignored,  the  remaining  figures  in  hold  :\\»-  show 
quantities  for  1.000  men.    The  entire  Item  quantity  need  be  used,  on  I 
figuring  on  supply-ship  cargoes,  or  under  other  circumstances  where 
men  are  concerned. 

4.  When  using  theae  tables  for  loading  supply  ships  the  following 
Hons  will  be  adhered  to:  If.  by  reason  of  a  shifting  zone  of  opcnitioi 
summer  and  winter  clothing  Is  to  Ik*  loaded  on  supply  ships,  the  smiil 
titles  of  winter  Items  shown  In  the  summer  list  will  be  omitted,  these  ne 
quantities  of  winter  clothing  being  Included  in  the  summer  list  only-  \ 
Is  not  proposed  to  take  cargo  quantities  of  winter  clothing.  For  ex 
When  the  summer  list  and  the  winter  list,  as  shown  in  the  tables  on 
loaded,  but  one  Item  of  woolen  blankets  will  lie  taken,  I.  e.,  the  winter  q 
of  13.800  blankets — the  2,000  blankets  shown  In  the  summer  list  belnn  i 
If  the  summer  list  only  is  to  lie  taken  the  2.000  blankets  will  be  loiwl 
the  13.800  blankets  will  not.  In  other  words,  no  Item  will  Ik»  dupltcnt 
one  quantity  only  will  be  taken,  either  the  summer  quantity  or  the 
quantity ;  but  not  both. 

Samuel  McOo 


Clothing  and  small-stores  list- 


six  months'  supply  for -100,000  men.  suinn 
winter. 


Articles. 


Bathing  trunk*  pairs. . 

Blankets,  wooen  each. . 

Braid,  watch  mark  yards. . 

Brooms,  whisk  each.. 

Brushes: 

flair  <lo.... 

Scrub,  fiber  do  

Buttons: 

Hour,  white  doten.. 

Eagle,  small  do — 

K«a>,  medium  do  

Rubber,  imatl  do  

Rubber,  medium  do  

K  uhher,  large  do  

Ivory. C.  *  a  do.... 

Cap  covers,  P.  O  each.. 

Cap  ribbons  do  

Cap- 

Cloth  do.... 

!'.  O.  blue  ;  do.... 

P.  0.  white  do.... 

r.  A-  8.  blue  do.... 

(*.  *  H.  white  do.... 

Watch  do.... 

Cloth,  bill*  yards.. 

Clothe*  stop*  each. . 

Combs  do  

Cotton,  whit*.  spools. . 

Cravat*  each. . 

tll'VICI'V 

Lyre,  band  do  

P.  O.  cap  do  ... 


Clothing 
and 
smalt 
store<  [  » 

umjm 

men  6 
months 


IH.ftfSI 

2,  «0 
HTJ  3Ni 
5. 100 

3,000 
31,400 

14,300 
•00 

l,  son 
U.ono 

1.  aoo 

400 

son 
s.aoo 

74,000 

I2,«m 

1,000 

2,  TOO 
300 

4on 

\;oi 
5,000 
r^.nni 

it, on 
■■■ 

3, 100 

3,300 
1,800 


Full 
pack- 
age 

quan- 
tlly. 


inn 
30 
144 

SO 

73 
.HI 

144 
12 
13 
«0 
SO 
34 


SO 
100 

10 

1 
1 
I 
1 

100 
72 
■J  «i 
144 
340 
13 


Num- 
ber of 

pack- 
ICeS 


m 

130 
"10 
102 

70 
62* 

108 

50 
13S 

zu 

30 

17 


104 
74« 

1,3W 
1,0(10 
1,000 

a«i 

400 

55 
70 
343 

mi 

121 

175 


Cubic 
feet  per 

I  KU'k  - 

»«* 


l  an 
4.8 

.10 
1.00 

1.40 
1.08 

,0H 
.01 
.04 

Hi 

.04 
.10 


4.1 

II', 

2.00 
.27 
.  1* 

.  n 

.18 
1.50 
4.43 
1  in 

.24 
.50 
.05 


Total 
cubic 
space 

re- 
quired. 


223 
624 
71 
102 

106 
878 


7 

2 
2 

a 

<r 

3,500 
370 
ISO 
36 
72 
82 
310 
343 
17 
01 
I 


Cloth- 
ing for 
Im.iMi 
men  8 
months 
winter. 


13.  son 


Xum- 
bar  of 
puck- 
agi- 


2,  M0 

2,800 

800 

800 

W.nrsi 
10,600 

360 
148 



:::::::: 

Google 
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iioo  and  small-*torc*  lint— nix  month*'  xupyly  for  100,000  men,  summer  and 

teinter— Continued. 


Article* 


\  5>pr»»ntiee  each 

.-in  captains  do.. 

■  •tin  iwnnlers  do.. 

Bnanital  apprentice  do.. 

"^-  iini-n  pinners  do. . 

•^lamal  men  do. . 

'iunnrr'*  mate  do. . 

K*pert  riflemen  do.. 

Electrician  do. . 

Hug  V**r>  do.. 

<  Mnrrfh,  P.  St  8  do 

MllMC-MtM  do. 

Shipwright*  do 

kerrhtels  do. . 

dl«-»  papers 

T-shirts  each 

•rcoats  do. . 

HHif  . . . ... ...... ..••••■•do, . 

Whit*  do.. 

f .  blue  yards 

vkctstripw.....  each 

....... .<lo .  . 


Cotton  pairs 

Woolen  do. . 

r».  linen  pieces 

r-Ki.  linen,  black  spools 

 each 


Ihing 

Blue  

White... 
(der^irts: 
Hear  jr.. . 
Cotton. . , 


 P^™ 

 do.. 


.each 

.do.. 


Clothing 
an ! 

small 
Mores  for 

|iai,  h  ,i 

men  fi 


eawv  pain. 

uawok  do. . . 

■  :«--.irrie«l  yards. 

H»l.  he»»\  y  do. .. 

w  <>o  en  pairs. 

itii-i*  each 

-kerr+iiels  do. . . 

w/  rii  t  ^ ................. .  do . . . 

+*,  me*s  attendant*  do... 

t  n  i  \  es  .  _  ..do... 

y*  do... 

>«t>: 

>uiiAr«p  do... 

Thite.  dress   do. . . 

V.rru  heti,  undressed  do.  . 

K 

Preiser,  silk  do. .. 

"otton  roll*. 

ins  pain. 

rHMi  each. 

reito  cover*  do. . . 


1. 100 

va,  im 
7k.aoo 
l  am 

K,800 

6.400 
306,. VlO 
119,  son 

1,700 
38,000 

3,aun 

22,  sro 
13,400 

46,600 
3,800 

«,.vm 

II,  Alio 
1.800 
21,  ino 

I 

2.800 
4,000 
7,600 
2,200 
3.001) 
2,300 
1,600 
2,000 

2,500 

i,aoo 

1,  «po 

2,  too 

Tim 
44.300 
5.000 
15,500 

N00 

19*00 

82,000 

1.1.400 
35.600 
4,700 

79,300 
36.  .W0 

3,  sum 
n.  .vm 
96. 500 

584,800 

1  I'M 

10,000 
I.  you 
ir.,ooo 

I 

39,100 
|A,.«HI 
73,000 

1 ,  BOO 
4)3,500 


Full 
1  wick- 
.upe 

fjuiin- 
r  it  v 

N  11  Til* 

t»pr  of 
fKick- 

SO 

22 

300 

1,760 

1*3 

430 

m 

SN 

1A0 

AS  1 

100 

64 

900 

340 

30 

A,  990 

25 

130 

275 

AO 

04 

Cubic 
(t-et  1 4-1 
plott- 
age. 


50 
AO 
AO 

AO 
34 

AO 
A 
.VI 


34,000 


100 


456 

26* 
932 

72 
271 
230 
240 
422 


443 


50 
10 


310 
SO 

198 

320 
103 

94 


2.1 
2A 
24 
240 

2A  . 

880 

200 
2S0 

144 

100 

50 
.VI 

AO 


3, 172 
1.400 
102 
M 

3.VV.I 

«. 

1  | 

72 
34 


7»2 
31» 
1,480 

30 
J.  01*7 


Total 
cubic 
space 

re- 
quire'l. 


1. 75 
2  60 
8.88 
A.  00 
1.50 

.08  l 
2.00 

.Aft 
1  33 

.25 
3.40 


39 
4,578 
1,110 
440 

67 
6 
ftsn 
3,954 
97 
89 

na 


2  33  1,083 
2  S3  625 
2.33  2,172 


1 

8 
930 
2, 700 
9S3 


.03 
4 .00 
11  25 
2  33 


14 


.92         4 OS 


3  25 

3  00 

.14 
.12 

4  50 


3  2.5 

7  50 

7  50 
3  40 

.33 

1  75 

3«« 

2  no 
.14 

'.; 

5  80 

2  33 

2  V. 
2  33 


l.Orts 
240 

28 

3K 

464 
16 


23,790 
io,-i.vi 
551 
19 
6.755 


1  75 

2  50 


3,585 
14 

10 
23 
7.033 

1,832 
907 
3.4».' 

A3 
5.  I8h 


Total  I   92,187 


I 


rioih- 

in?  for 

lOD.IrtNl 

men  ft 

months 
winier. 

Num- 
ber o( 
pwk- 

ages. 

Tolal 

cubic 
space 

re- 
quired. 

29,400 

A88 

1,029 

13, son 
05,808 

148  740 

572  858 

B0. 000 


2,000 


44,000  K92 
13,200  1,320 


25,800 
20,200 
116,200 


172 
404 


42.NOO 


214 


3s.  600 


29,400 


772 


2,  K99 
8.980 


774 

"1,313 

34,  sen 


428 


2.200 


1.029 
62,206 


"win*  to  the  variable  demand  lor  hod  cos  of  the  dillerent  ratings.  It  has  not  »>een  practicable  to  estab- 
ti  i  'lertnite  percentage  of  issues  for  each  rate:  but  as  a  guide  for  shins  in  making  individual  requisitions, 
-  quantity  should  be  based  on  allowing  two  budges  for  each  man  of  every  rating  prescrit 
entitled  to  » ear  a  1 


ship's 
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Summary  of  supply  ships. 

Cubic  feet  occupied  by: 

Six  months'  summer  clothing  and  small  stores  92,187 

Six  mouths'  winter  clothing   62,206 


154.  K 

Articles  that  will  not  be  carried  If  a  cargo  of  both  summer  and 
\\  inter  clothing  Is  loaded  (winter  articles  in  summer  list)   2i«q 

Cargo  of  summer  clothing  and  small  stores  and  winter 
clothing  125.13 


l  tval  quantities  in  irhich  various  sizes  of  clothing  are  required. 

I  The  Beans  iibown  opposite  the  sizes  of  the  various  articles  are  the  quantiti**  of  -u 
liullvul'uil  sizes  ail  they  come  in  bate*  of  "  regulars,"  with  the  exception  of  cap 
quantities  of  the  various  sizes  for  which  are  baited  on  lots  of  100,  as  they  do  not  ia~, 
cloth  <-:ipe)  come  in  other  than  packages  of  one.J 


Bathing  trunks: 

32  

30  

40. _  __ 


Number. 

.   25 

.   50 

  25 


T-.tal  100 


T<>tal_    50 


Total  100 


Cape,  blue,  P.  O. : 

04  

0|  

0|  

0|  

7    

7*  

7|  

71  — - 

7*   

7R  


1 

3 
7 
20 
24 
20 
15 
5 
4 
1 


Total  100 


Caps,  white,  P.  O. : 

0|  

Of)  

0}  

8|  

7  

7|  


S.r  - 

....  1 


7J 

7a 

7} 
71 


—  21 

—  a 
s 

—  v 

—  \ 
...  i 

: 

Total   m 


Caps,  blue,  C.  &  S. 

01  

01  

0}   

81  

7  

7J  


7} 
71 
74 
7| 


Total. 


Caps,  white,  C.  &  S. : 

04  —   


08 
Of 
81 

7  _. 

74 

74 

7| 

74- 

7| 


: 

i 

s 

:i 

j 


: 
1 

- 

f 

I 

91 

a 

n 

j 


Total   » 


Drawers, 

30  ... 
32  __. 
34  ... 
30... 
88  — 
40... 


heavy : 


I 

i 
j 


Total. 
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■«ai  quantities  in  ichich  various  sizes  of  clothing  are  require*— Continued. 


wors.  Dainsook ; 

30  

32  

34*  

37  

39   

41  ___  


Number. 

  40 

 50 

  50 

80 

. —  20 
10 


Total  


200 


T|  


Total   20 


Total   50 


rseys : 

w  

3S  

40  


Total.. 


S 
5 
15 
12 
7 
3 
3 

50 


impers.  white  dress : 


40  

4L»  

44  

46_... 

4S  ____ 


3 
7 
12 
10 
10 
5 
3 


Total  


inipers,  white,  undress: 
40  


50 


3 
7 
12 
10 


Jumpers,  white,  undress — Con.  Number. 
40   5 


Total. 


Legging : 

1  .„ . 
2___. 
3 


50 


Total- 


Overcoats: 
34  _ _ _. 


36. 

38  

40 
42 

44  


1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 


Total... 


10 


Overshlrts: 

88  

30 


Total. 


Shirts,  hlue  flannel: 

38  

40  

42  

44  

40  

48  


50 


3 
8 
12 
12 
10 
5 


Total 


.  50 


Total. 


25 
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Usual  quttntitie*  in  irhich  rari/tu*  xize*  of  clothing  arc  u-quirrd — Com 


Slimes,  low : 

5  

5)  

6  

BJ  

7  

7* 


R.._   

Hi  

9  

91  

10  

i«i  

11  


Number. 

  1 

  1 

....  3 

  3 

  5 

  4 

  2 

  1 

  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Total   2T. 


Shoe*,  gymnasium : 

6  

7  

8  

9  


10.. 


8 
10 
4 
1 

1 


Total   24 


Socks,  cotton: 

9J  

10  

10ft  

11  

11}  


Total   600 


Total    50 


Troupers, 

1  

2  

3.... 
4  


white: 


5  

6  

7—  

9 

10  

11  

12  

13  

Total 


Trousers,  hlue: 
1  


3.... 

4  

5  

6  

7  

8. 
9. 
10. 
11 
12  . 
13. 


Total - 


I'nilerslilrlw,  heavy: 
32  


34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 


Total 


1'ndershlrts, 

30  

82  

34  


cotton : 


38  

40   

42  

44  


Total. 


Navy  Hkpaktmknt, 
Biheav  or  SrpPLiKe  and  Accounts. 
Waxhinijton.  I).  ('.,  Xorrmbrr  2',. 
To:  Commanders  In  chief,  commanding  officers  and  commandants. 
Suhject :  Provisions  for  destroyers — 45  days  for  00  men. 

1.  The  following  tahle  showing  the  quantities  of  all  article*  of  pr<>\ 
necessary  to  adequately  subsist  00  men  for  45  days  has  been  compiled 
Atlantic  torpedo  tlotilla  under  the  direction  of  the  flotilla  commander  : 
printed  for  the  Information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned. 
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\\"ii»»n  ft  hfCOIPPM  IWWPHWrjr,  in  limo  nf  sin-'-'  ur  olhi»rwis«,  for  (!•  ">«-rs 

•  5»    '•■|  t'THlriit  of  lln>  tlsictl  s"iirr«»«s  of  <npph  Mi.r  1 1i«>  iii:i\limirn  limr  j»<> -*ible, 
will   «j,rn  (it tinp  out  wflti  p'iivi>i<'ii-  in  iHitlelfiatlon  of  sucji  duty,  follow 

u  ;.v  |.r:tcticnblo  tlir*  i|iutntit'<«s  ui  \\>v  v.lrtons  items  »|von  in  rhlH  ItiMo 
':  '•♦   t-il'io  contains  some  !>1U;lil  variation  rttirn  lit*  li^ui^w  n«  orlirtnallj 
!•»•  •!  on  nmtunt  of  the  ntvtuwty  r<>r  i«*win:j  iint|r«>kon  pa>okap-:  mi  I  tint, 

•  II    >!ii|i-;>4'  ill  UlC  t|U!ltlMt  !<•>»  llf  SO  JIM*  ItlMllS  MM  I  .'III  ifl<T«':i5U'  in  fltllPfy  hM 

.■  !.  h  will  bo  foiirnl  thai  la  5TM»«%pn1  lla*  iiinmtittrs  lirp  inoro  tr<Hn  sulli- 
I  *«»r  the  roinplrmi'iit  of  the  avrrasft1  cWirnypr  for  the  period  stntn]. 

Samcki-  McliowAN. 


Pntrintnn*  f">  >>> * t«»itcr  ■- -     <io  ,    •;•»■  <>o  »un. 


Article 


••  cir-  


■T.  -1   

•  ■«  1  MnrvJ. . 

'  *.  (i'Ulf  l  .. . 

■      •  '  fn*-*»..  .. 

•«Vi. -'r  

»  I  m-i.  tinrwl... 


fih 


w»  !»» en-  

••  -n#  inn       Vr  (R  l*>\<-< 
It  ruo'i  I  »«>   


i  •"it    mrr-' .  .  . . . 
-•  «t»  •  I  in  1  .irnlv 

-.    •  iM-»iil  ■  


I    V|l|  , 

•  •  »t«ira:«'>|  

'■•  «*1  


Hi   

•  1  .  '<  ;ireL«  

i    •  I   

••    i  netl  

•  -  .  r»-  

.  il  nul  

.  < 


•t   

I  rr*  

.  •  ••>,  'i«n*«i  

r  IVt,  li  •  f*  

•I  _"r.  Vi  :  »i»   


i  is 


t  full 

fsVt 
wricht 

<»l 

1  nit  k  Jik,i^ . 

Totnl  trn>?s 
Vrttnt, 

Total 

euUe 

I»r 

indwUiiR 

o*ioipn- 

it' 

Pound* 

rtut. 

inn 

SO 

2 

12H 

8,88 

in 

■ 

4  OS 

1  •! 

4011              IX  fiO 

7*i 

mi 

g 

«■« 

23  «7 

ihm 

| 

101 

2  42 

an 

1 

42 

1  17 

30  i  3ft 

1 

a 

.HI 

4  * 

4 

412 

10  liS 

1  Ml 

i.m 

3  fiO 

III 

ra 

2 

in 

4  S4 

720  ,  4*. 

IS 

i.UV) 

20  00 

an 

fifl 

2  no 

l'»l 

tm 

i 

101 

2  (is 

62 

SI 

2 

KM 

2  no 

510 

« 

0 

12  88 

!« 

3 

11*1 

;l  oo 

s2 

41 

2 

10S 

2  :i4 

2.1 

2-. 

9 

;»7s 

9  09 

4*1 

fin 

0 

2.^  56 

4" 

m 

1 

no 

1  75 

2=ii 

2 

2"»2 

fi  16 

Iri  22 

3 

8.78 

1 1 

i- 

3 

in 

1  Ml 

2»<< 

fl 

4I1S 

;  !« 

411 

40 

1 

81 

1  38 

00 

w 

3 

tan 

a  no 

2:o 

A 

:»»i 

13  !« 

8 

j 

1 
1 

1  » 

.60 

2  i«»i 

100 

20 

2,  (Ci 

4f.  fid 

801 

io  on 

2M 

'.'.'.'.'.'".'.v.. 

7.00 

4H.". 

«« 

5 

19  IS 

.*■> 

so 

« 

420             l'»  <r2 

liai 

in) 

1 

101 

3  88 

13 

2--» 

1 

42 

1  -iv 

1211 

fill 

2 

1811 

2  07 

2*1 

40 

7 

37H 

7  68 

21 

24 

1 

40 

1  OS 

2>a> 

2>mi 

2 

2!IO 

5. 06 

•VI 

.V) 

1 

(.7 

1.67 

672 

4<* 

14 

S1»i 

In  06 

<.l 

«4 

1 

Ml 

1  fiO 

pi> 

.>» 

2 

hi 

fi  lift 

s; 

r,: 

1 

104 

2  50 

24 

ll 

1 

40 

1  ll» 

un 

I'M) 

.1 

308 

K  25 

i'<i 

|«M 

s 

gno 

4  3 

:  n 

:(.-,2 

S  Ml 

as 

4.1 

5 

888 

vO 

»i 

ai 

1 

1.8 

315  1           7  S8 

2 

4MS 

8 

12.. 

12 

3 

I4M 

8.78 

■*n 

40 

1 

11 

1  ii 

Ho 

KM 

2  Nl 

1.  ■'«• 

Ion 

n 

1,813 

30  29 

in 

to 

2  68 

*I2 

4* 

II 

638 

ia  so 

I25 

2'. 

A 

210 

540 

w. 

4»> 

2 

UN 

3  IN) 

:«« 

|on 

1 

808 

5  25 

21 

24 

1 

40 

1.08 
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Provision*  for  destroyer* — +5  days  for  90  men — Continued. 


Articles 


Net  full 
wcight. 


Net 
weight 


Num(«T 
of 

packages. 


Total  gross 

Weight, 
Including 
tare. 


sirup  

Tornatoe*  

Te»  

Tapioca  

Vbupa  

Worcestershire  sauce  

Yeast  

Meats,  refrigerated: 

Beef  

Bologna  

Chicken  

Frankfurters  

Hamburger  

Uvar  

Luncheon  meat  

Mutton  

1'ork  loim  

Sausage,  link.   

Turkey  

Veil  

Vegetable*: 

onions  

Potator*  

Cabbage  and  mls<  ellaneou* . 


180 

sin 

40 
42 
12- 
40 

24 

300 
34 


40 

34 
00 
140 
40 

n 

to 

300 
1,900 
Mil 


/'OUlWft 

ISO 
SI 
40 
43 

M 

40 

■s> 


100 
100 


aao 

,.<mi 

71 
61 
K.2 
Ml 
30 

300 
31 

110 
AO 
AO 
AO 
31 
00 

IAS 
AO 

110 
00 

360 
2,  WO 

:mjii 


Total 


Navy  Department, 
Bureau  or  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
W  ashington,  D.  C,  October  SO,  i 
To:  All  commanders  In  chief,  submarine  division  commanders,  subi 

division  supply  officers,  and  commanding  officers  of  submarines. 
Subject :  Provisions  for  submarines. 

Reference :  Submarine  provision  list,  dated  August  1,  1017. 

1.  These  provision  lists  ha\'e  been  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  of  submarine  officers  and  are  published  as  a  guide  to  comma 
officers  of  submarines  and  supply  officers  of  submarine  divisions  when 
In  provisions  for  an  extended  cruise  from  base  of  supplies. 

2.  No  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  standard  menu  for  short  cruises  when 
provisions  can  be  provided,  as  these  may  vary  with  the  seasons  and  local  in 
and  are  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  service,  commissary  equl| 
and  skill  of  personnel  of  the  submarine.    Five  days  may  be  the  longest 
that  fresh  provisions  requiring  refrigeration  can  he  depended  upon.  For 
periods  of  operation  and  for  small  submarines  with  limited  equipment  tint 
age  for  fresh  provisions,  a  standard  menu  is  established.   This  menu  is  det 
for  a  five-day  period  and  consists  of  provisions  other  than  fresh,  whlc 
keep  Indefinitely  and  are  easily  prepared ;  for  a  longer  i>erlod  the  cycle  is 
repeated.    The  menus  are  laid  down  for  hot  and  cold  climates,  meat 
served  three  times  a  day  In  cold  weuther  but  In  warm  weather  only  fo 
per,  which  1b  the  most  extensive  meal  of  the  day.   The  unit  is  the  quantl 
quired  for  one  man  for  one  meal. 

3.  In  order  that  the  quantities  of  food  may  be  adequate  and  unlfom 
that  the  ration  may  Ik-  balanced,  commissary  officers  will  adhere  to  this  t 
ard  menu  and  supply  officers  of  submarine  tenders  will  !>e  responsible  for 
tninlng  sufficient  stock  to  permit  of  issues  in  the  proportions  given.  Sul 
tion  will  not  be  made  except  when  Impossible  to  secure  articles  listed. 

4.  The  supply  officer  of  the  division  will  check  officers'  accounts  for 
furnished  to  them  from  the  general  mess.  Each  meal  will  be  charged  I 
one-third  of  the  dally  ration  allowance  for  submarine  cruising  away  from 
or  tenders.  A  list  of  the  officers  so  checked,  showing  the  number  of  da 
fractional  part  of  a  day  subsisted  and  the  amount  checked,  will  be  forws 
with  the  quarterly  provision  return. 

Samuel  McGow 
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Provision*  for  Kuhmnrine*. 


Article. 


I'nit  nf  tuan- 

llty  In 
r  ■mmrrdal 
packages. 


Brra'l: 

tl  'iin  soda  biscuits). 
H  ur,  prepared  (hot 

Cpm  meal  (mush  >  

Cracters,  soda  

*t«at>: 

t'hlpiwd  hoef.  

O'rned  herf  

It  *ti  tieet  

Bk>  n  

Done  I  chicken  

Ox  t  

Totted  ham  

Palm  n  

Sar  tinea  

Vetelal'len: 

C'irn  

t'ea*  

fMnaeh  

I  lean*  

lima  i«an<  

M  In-v  *iean>  

Klrln<  Ivans  

Been   , 

Toma'nex  

RpaK'nVtl  

8»ecl  ota'oes  

As  a -arts  tip*.  

<  a  ill  Sowar  

Rlrr  

1'eai  

II  miny  , 

Cereals: 

II   ri,  n    .T.I-  , 

<>al  mral  

Bouix: 

rhic  en  i 

T'  mala*.  

Tea  , 

Oxtail  , 

riani  chowder  , 


Loose. 


I.oos*  

7-mincecan  n 

.V|mund  tin. 

[(•farad  tin 
21-ouneetln. . 

I  .nose .   

l^tttUW  Hn.. 
IJ-Kwinl  tin. 
4-ouncet)n... 

1-  niiind  Hn. . 
| -pound  tin. . 

li-pmin  I  tin . 

 d"  

2-  pnun  I  tin. . 

tffmm*  tm.. 

H-poun  I  tin. 


H-tKiutid  tin. 
|mm  tin. . 


H-oum-etln... 
o-pound  tin.. 
?.|ioiind  Hn. . 


I  now* ......  . 

UhhmM  tin 
Ixmse. ..  


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 

.do. 
.do. 


(nil 
per 

man 
ter 

ii, .  u 


Iwmnre  tin  | 

do  1 


Outun 

4 

1 

I 
4 

8 

S 

s 

*. 

s 

I 

I 
• 

4 
4 
I 
4 
l 
6 
4 
t 
i 
i 
4 
4 
4 
4 
i 1 
i 

1 
I 

S 
3 
I 
H 
1 


\rdelr. 


Iteverurw: 

ToiTee.   

Tea   

«  I  I  It*  

Kva  -f  sied  milk  . .. 

I  I  me  or  lemon  i'llc* 
Krull; 

I'lneuppie   

1'earhes  

Prunes  

Paies  

■W  dried  

Applfla  

Team  

Cherries  

A  nrie-  li  

filar  terries.  

Iti  i-rrie»  

lam: 

n«s.  pr# 

At-le)»llv 

Ivarh  jam  I 

Slra  •  lnsjTJ  iam  

Uramgr  iiiarmalade. . . 
I       Afrit*  liulter   j 

I  MlM'i-llane  us: 

I  Vmeear  

1  Palal.-tt  

I  Ca'sun  

Butter  

Pa  in-  >i.iwdrr  

Mm'a'd.  drr  

HVs  «r  1. 1  rc;»reil 
I  nr  I   

n  ••  it  

Halt   

Kvmn  

W.rn-ster  sauce. . . 

Oliiea   

Tie  I.  let  


I"nl«  •  f  •  «n»:i 

tllv  in 
r  iiHnrri'int 
pac^aices. 


5-[miitid  tin 


V'lound  1 1  n  . 

l-i  i  !  tin  . 

Itotile*  


2-pound  tin 

7-i»«tn  i  tin 

1-  ;"«und  ear'  ■ 

 .  . 

(w  "Hi ii  I  'in 

2-  p"im  I  tin 
d. 


....d>  

»ic3a«c»ri 


10-mnrfirart. 


l-p-on  1  Jar.  . 

ift.  oner  |ar. 
7-  uni*e)ar  . . 
12-nince  jar 

1-  uart  1.  ntr 
l-eat.  n  tin  . . 

|.;-inl      I  Ip 
,v-..i'ii  I  tin 
J-i.iiindtlri.  . 

...d.  

«.-•«  und  »>  !■» 
A.  •  him  tin . . 
un  I  Hn 

I  .'««e  

I-  .uart  Hn . . . 
'..pint  l  -  •  t  Ic  . 
I'-n.m-e  iae 
1  ?  I  ■nit  n  co 
nettle. 


I. 

Na\Y  IlKHABTMKNT, 
ItlRK.W     in    St  IM'l.lt.S    AMI   Allot  Vl> 

\Vanhinyton,  I).  C.  Auguxt  1, 
To:  All  commanders  In  chief,  commanding  otth-ers,  and  commandants. 
Subject  :  Provisions  for  submarines. 

1.  These  provision  lints  linvp  been  compiled  by  u  iMiiinl  convened  f< 
puriMis*'  by  ibp  submarine  force  commander  and  are  published  as  ■  hi 
commanding  oflicers  or  submarines  when  laying  In  provisions  fur  ■ 
of  maximum  dunitlon  uwny  from  a  bast'  of  supplies. 

i*.  it  will  he  andorttoMli  of  rtiume,  Hint  ndb^renre  in  hip  n^rHcoIar  « 

on  (liivse  lists  Is  DO]  imitiil.'tiairy.  any  otbf>r  articles  allowed  l»y  reyiilnl lm 
suitable  for  the  |)iirpose  Indnji  pertnissiblo  in  substitution  therefor:  but 
lists  will  be  a  dependable  guide  Ixiih  as  to  article*  ami  quantities  \vh 
a  protracted  cruise  Is  eontemplatiil. 

3.  The  lists  were  made  up  for  5,  10,  ami  15  day  iieriods,  so  tlint  I  here 
he  at  hand  for  till  classes  of  submarines  a  provision  list  for  the  perlotl  o 
best  suited  to  their  Individual  maximum  provision  carrying  eapaclt; 
addition  to  these  lists,  the  board  has  prepared  a  menu  which  should  I 
lowed  almost  exactly  both  as  to  quantity  nnd  dny  anil  meal  of  serving 
sure  the  best  results  when  provisions  Identical  with  the  lists  are  tak 
board.  The  board,  In  preparing  the  lists,  made  projier  allowance  for 
unavoidable  waste. 
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•  •-  ..r  t\if  »rtti-l<~s  sJii.wii  on  i lie  provision  lints  will  ho  enr- 
•  ••n.nrln*  fatfctl  and  Ml  submarine  lwn»es  for  tan  to  Individual 

'  L   '•  -,  ll  >l. 

Samuel  McGowax. 

fnn  ition*  fur  *ut>marinc$. 

27  MEN  FOR  5  DAYS. 


I 


Total 

•  >!»••.• 

■rtuallv 
r»4Uln>l 


ITS 
10 


t'nit  of  i|ii»nillr  In 
mmmrrcutl  ptv  ka^r*. 


I -pound  lo»f. 
I  on  •■  


I)  pound  tin... 

i  prHin*!  tin  

li  i«hiih|  tin.., 

hfiamid  itn  

I.OJh^  

 llu  

...do  

Mu'cri  mrton. 


M  ii  r-M i ti-1  mi. 

20  .do  

t\  i iwaad  i In . . 

30  Jft  <aim«  tin.. 

K>  ,  \.t*tv  


22 
l«I 

'ii' 

54 


Sumiwr 

ul  I'lOT)- 

fori,  art 

II  llJ.-r.l. 


IS 

a 

T 


21 

• 
16 

4 
19 


do.. 

.do.. 


...do.. 

 do.. 

....do.. 
..do.. 


Pound*. 

...do... 


wn»n... 
•  »ii<  m.. 

Pllll.  ... 
Pound* 

...do... 


<*u»n«.. 
paumU. 

....do... 
....do... 


2* 

2 

10 
10 

II 

i 

10 

a 


i 
i 

17 


.do. 


S 
2 

.V! 
l» 

m 
i* 

2 

ItJ 


<)<• 

do. 


2  |«Hirid  tin  

 do  

ic  '.  tin  

t  - 1  •« •>  ■  i !•  I  )ar  

Mwiml  <  «rton. . 

 do  

loo-o  

 do  


!l  I 


.*.  lumnd  tin  

1  |HHind  Un  

l-ouart  hnttla.  . 

I*  illnn  tin  

l-plllt  Urtlle.... 
j-p«iiind  Itn.  .  .. 
i-l  till  

.  .do  

iMMind  Wiltlr. 
,-t»«ind  Un  

MNhf  

Niunrt  tin  

ImM"  

IdjMMl  Itn. . . . 

*->miih  r  tin  

T.Miiiiif.  r»t|im 
KtatMmt  lar. ... 
mmrt  tin  


4 
« 

I 
I 

4 
4 

1 
I 

3 
I 


10 

•a 

37 
3 
37 


r  MKN  K'tll  III  DAY*. 


••I 
-1 


'  -I' 

da.. 
..  -la.. 


.  do. 


do. 

4s, 
do. 


w 

2. 'I 
i< 

3n 
*! 

• 

in 
u 


T.mnr»  mrion  

l-t»tulld  liul.. ....... 

I  ..>..<•  I 


I1  pound  tin  I 

Vtk»nnl  i  in  I 

'.  t-iini  1 1 in  • 

I  t>niml  tin  i 

....  da  • 

2I-.HIIHP  tin  I 

I  tan.iMl  tin...  

J*  .iiiiut  tin  

I  ...  r  

jo-.k»ru  n»f  


B 
2T.I 


34 
* 
■I 

7 
14 
M 

W 

7 
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Provision*  for  submarine* — Continued. 
27  MEN  FOR  io  D A Y8 — Continued . 


Total 

I'nitofquan-  quantity 
tit*.  actually 
required 


Unit  of 


Vegetables: 

Asparagus,  tinned. 

Means,  string, 

Corn,  tinned. 

Peas,  tinned  

Potatoes,  fresh . . . 
Cereals: 

Rice  

Rolled  oatK  

Fruit: 

Apples,  tinned... 

Apricots,  tinned.. 

Peaches,  tinned.. 

Pears,  tinned  

Pineapple,  tinned 

Prunes,  tinned. . . 

Jam,  preserved... 

Figs,  preserved... 

Apples,  fresh  

Beverages: 

Coffee  

Milk,  evaporated. 
Miscellaneous: 

Vinegar,  bottle.. . 

Salad  oil  

Catsup,  bottle  

Butter  

Making  powder.. 

Macaroni  

Mustard,  dried 

Mustard, 

Pepper.. 

Salt  

Sirup 


Pounds. 

 do.. 

....do.. 

 do.. 

 do.. 


-do. 
.do. 


 do. 

 do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

 do. 

....do. 
l>oien. 


Pounds 

 do.. 


Quarts.. 
Gallons. 
Pints. 


Tomatoes  

Soup,  condensed.. 

('inger  snaps  

Peanut  butter  

Spaghetti,  tomato: 


do. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
Quarts.. 
Pounds. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

 do.. 

....do.. 


10 
10 
30 
30 
140 

tt 
6 

10 

SP 

20 
10 
30 
28 
10 

U| 

.4 


2 
2 
5 
34 


10 
4 

70 
21* 
27 
22 
4 
27 


2-pound  tin . . . 
lA-pound  tin. 
Impound  tin. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


6-  pound  tin  

2-pound  tin  

 do  

 do  

 do  

7-  pound  tin  

1-pound  jar  

1-pound  carton. . 
1-oose  


5-pound  tin . 
'  tin. 


1 -quart  bottle. .. 

1 -gallon  tin  

1-plnt  bottle.. .. 
5-pound  tin  

-pound  tin  

-pound  carton. . 

-pound  tin  

rpound  bottle.. 

-pound  tin  

-oose  

1-  quart  tin  

l<oose  

2-  pound  tin  

V-pound  tin  

«-ounce  carton. . 
l2~o  unce  Jar  

tins  


27  MKS  FOR  15  DAYS. 


Bread: 

Crackers,  soda  

Bread,  fresh,  wheat  

Flour,  wheat  

Meals: 

Bacon,  tinned  

Beef, corned,  tinned  

Beef,  chipped,  tinned. . . 

Chicken,  boned,  tinned. 

Codfish,  tinned  

Ox  tongue,  tinned  

Salmon,  tinned  

Ileef,  roast,  tinned  

Luncheon  meat,  tinned. 

F.ggi  

Vegetables: 

Asparagus,  tinned  

Beans,  siring,  tinned  

Corn,  tinned  

Peas,  tinned  

Potatoes,  fresh  

Cereals: 

Ri.-e  

Rolled  oats  

Fruit: 

Apples,  tinned  

Apricots,  tinned  

Peaches,  tinned  

Pears,  tinned  

Pineapple,  tinned  

Prunes,  tinned  

Jam,  preserved  


Pounds 

....do.. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


7-ounoe  carton. 
1-pound  loaf. . . 


30  Loose. 


56 

8' 

27 
31 
2ii 

75 

20 
2D 
41 

50 
190 

u 

8 

41 
41 
41 

21 

30 
35 
24 


12-pound  tin. 
lj-pound  tin. 


Rpound  tin.. 
1-pound  tin. . 
lj-pound  tin. 
1-pound  tin. . 
21-ouncc  tin. . 
2»i-ounoe  tin.. 


2-pound  tin  . . . 
lfVpound  tin. 
lj-pound  tin. . 

 do  

Loose  


; 
« 

C 

A 

9 

l 


.do. 


impound  tin. 
2-pound  tin. 

 do  


 do  

 do  

7-  pound  tin. 

8-  pound  tin. 
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Provision*  for  submarine* — Continued. 
27  MEN  FOR  15  DAYS-Contlnued. 


■ '  •  -  •  

ilk.  evaporated. 
UariKHis: 


utter. . 


Unit  of  qu 
tity. 


.do. 
.do. 


irup 
j. 

P 

oup,  condemed 
'es&nut  butter.  . 
'PMhetti 


Quarts. 
•  iullons. 
Plata... 
Pounds. 

...do.. 
....do.. 

 do.. 

....do.. 

 do. . 

 do.. 

Quarts. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total 
quantity 
actually 

i  required. 


SI 
90 

3 
:t 
6 
51 

) 

15 
ft 


40 
49J 

8 
54 


1-pound  tin 
I -pound  car 
1-pound  tin. . . 
$- pound  bottle 
[-pound  tin... 

Loose  

1-quart  tin  


2-pound  tin. 
8-ounce  tin.. 
12-ounce  Jar. 
8-ounre  tin.. 


an 
u 

1U8 


RATION  FOR  ONE  MAN. 

'irat  day. — Breakfast — 1  orange,  3  eggs,  4  ounces  bacon,  5  ounces  bread,  § 
»<•♦•  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 2|  ounces  soup.  J  pound  beef  (Iresh).  8 
ices  potatoes,  6  ounces  iieas,  6  ounces  bread.  §  ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee ; 
•per — 8  ounces  beef  (fresh)  In  li  ounces  rice  and  curry,  3i  ounces  glngersnaps, 
unces  toast,  §  ounce  butter,  2  ounces  jam  or  marmalade,  }  ounce  coffee, 
•crowd  day. — Breakfast — 1  orange,  8  ounces  comed-beef  hash,  sufficient  cat- 
),  5  ounces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 12  ounces  beef 
i»t  tfresh)  ;  8  ounces  potatoes,  4  ounces  spinach  (tinned),  6  ounces  broad, 
ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  supper — 8  ounces  beans  (tinned),  sufficient 
sup,  4  ounces  prunes  (tinned).  5  ounces  toast,  §  ounce  coffee,  3  ounce  butter. 
Third  day. — Breakfast — 1  apple,  3  eggs,  1  ounce  cereal,  5  ounces  bread.  § 
oce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 8  ounces  tinned  corned  beef,  8  ounces 
La  toes,  6  ounces  corn  (tinned).  6  ounces  bread.  §  ounce  butter,  1  ounce  coffee; 
pper— 2|  ounces  soup  (tinned),  8  ounces  ham  (sliced  cold),  5  ounces  Ionia- 
's (tinned),  1  ounce  i>eauut  butter,  3*  ounces  glngersnaps,  4  ounces  llgs,  5 

-  bread.  $  ounce  butter,  $  ounce  coffee. 
Fourth  day. — Breakfast — 1  orange,  2  eggs,  hot  cakes  with  Karo  simp,  5 
nces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 2J  ounces  tinned  condensed 
up.  6  ounces  boned  chicken  ( tinned).  8  ounces  potatoes,  C  ounces  peas.  C 
inces  pineapple  (tinned),  6  ounces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  1  ounce  coffee; 
.pper — 8  ounces  spaghetti  (tinned),  4  ounces  salmon  (tinned),  6  ounces 
laches  (tinned).  B  ounces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee. 
fifth  day. — Breakfast — 1  orange,  1  egg,  6  ounces  corned-beef  hash,  sufll- 
ent  catsup,  .">  ounces  bread  toast.  $  ounce  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 8 
m.vs  ox  tongue  (tinned),  8  ounces  potatoes.  6  ounces  tomatoes  (tinned),  C 
inrvs  bread.  §  ounce  butter,  $  ounce  coffee;  supi»er — S  ounces  beans  (tinned), 
inVient  catsup.  4  ounces  prunes  (tinned).  ounces  bread.  3  ounce  butter.  § 
inoe  coffee,  4  ounces  dates,  3h  ounces  glngersnaps. 

Birth  day. — Breakfast — 1  apple,  1  ounce  cereal,  3  eggs,  5  ounces  bread.  } 
ince  butter,  §  ounce  coffee;  dinner— <*  ounces  boned  chicken  (tinned),  8  ounces 
statoes,  6  ounces  corn  (tinned),  6  ounces  bread,  J  ounce  butter,  g  ounce  coffee; 
Ipper — t  ounces  sardines  (tinned),  3i  ounces  crackers,  1  ounce  peanut  butter, 

ounces  prunes  (tinned),  f>  ounces  bread  toast,  §  ounce  butter,  i  ounce  coffee. 

>    <nth  day-  -Breakfast — 1  apple,  3  egss,  4  ounces  bacon.  .">  ounces  bread, 

ounce  butter.  $  ounce  coffee:  dinner — 0  ounces  roast  beef  (tinned)  :  a  omavs 
otatoes.  6  ounces  peas  (tinned).  6  ounces  bread.  J  ounce  butter.  §  ounce  coffee; 
upper— 8  ounces  spaghetti.   4  ounces  salmon    (tinned),  6  ounces  peaches 


S 
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(tinned),  5  ounces  bread,  34  ounces  gingersnapK,  §  ounce  butter.  4  ounce*  fp 
3  ounce  coffee. 

Eighth  day. — Breakfast — G  ounces  apricots  (tinned),  4  ounces  omeletti 
fresh  eggs),  1  ounce  cereal,  ft  ounces  bread  toast,  jj  ounce  butter,  3  ouikv  n.f^ 
dinner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned),  8  ounces  corned  beef  (tinned).  G  ounce*  !••» 
toes  (tinned),  8  ounces  potatoes  (fresh).  6  ounces  bread.  §  ounce  butter.  • 
coffee ;  supper — I  ounces  chipped  l>eef  (tinned),  2  ounces  rice,  G  outni-»  .  . 
apple  (tinned),  3ft  ounces  crackers,  2  ounces  Jain.  ft  ounces  bread,  3  OOOCT bet*; 

3  ounce  coffee. 

Ninth  day. — Breakfast — G  ounces  apples  (tinned),  4  ounces  omeleftn 
fresh  eggs),  4  ounces  bacon,  ft  ounces  bread.  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  n.fr.-.  ■ 
ner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned),  0  ounces  boned  chicken -(tinned  ).  2  otm. . •« 
roni,  6  ounces  string  ben  Us  (tinned),  G  ounces  bread,  5  ounce  butter,  J 
coffee;  supper—  4J  ounces  luncheon  meat  (tinned).  8  ounces  asparagus  <t: 

4  ounces  prunes  (tinned),  1  ounce  peanut  butter,  3ft  ounces  crackers,  .*»  ikiit?i 
bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee. 

Tenth  day. — Breakfast — G  ounces  pears  (tinned),  4  ounce*  omelette 
fresh  eggs),  hot  cakes  with  Karo  sirup.  ft  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  j  lcvp 
coffee;  dinner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned),  G  ounces  roast  beef  ( tinned  1.  s  «.nu-»i 
potatoes  (fresh).  6  ounces  corn  (tinned).  6  ounces  bread,  3  ouikv  butter.  • 
coffee;  supper— 4  ounces  codfish  (tinned).  'J  ounces  rice.  6  ounces  ;i|ir."« 
(tinned),  2  ounces  Jam.  .r>  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  oiffee. 

Eleventh  day. — Breakfast — 0  ounces  peaches  (tinned).  8  ounces  corn-it-' 
hash,  sufficient  catsup,  6  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee:  dinner- 
2jj  ounces  soup  (tinned),  8  ounces  ox  tongue  (tinned),  6  ounces  pens  (tlniH>. 
0  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee:  supper — 8  ounces  up  . 
(tinned),  4  ounces  salmon  (tinned).  0  ounces  apples  (tinned).  3ft  >mm 
crackers,  2  ounces  jam.  5  ounces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee. 

Twelfth  day. — Brenkfast — G  ounces  apricots  (tinned).  4  ounces  mil  •  • 
(from  fresh  eggs),  1  ounce  cereal,  ft  ounces  bread  toast,  3  ounce  buffer.  \  >w*+ 
coffee;  dinner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned).  8  ounces  corned  beef  (tinneh.  < 
ounces  tomatoes  (tinned),  8  ounces  potatoes  (fresh),  G  ounces  bread.  : 
butter.  3  ounce  coffee;  supper — t  ounces  chipped  beef  (tinned).  2  ounce*  rii» 
G  ounces  pineapple  (tinned),  3ft  ounces  crackers,  2  ounces  jam.  ft  ounce* 
3  ounce  butter,  3  mince  coffee. 

Thirteenth   day. — Breakfast — 0  ounces  apples  (tinned),  4  ounces  ontta 
(from  fresh  eggs),  4  ounces  bacon.  ft  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter.  J  r.ctv» 
coffee;  dinner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned),  6  ounces  boned  chicken  (tinnedi  : 
ounces  macaroni,  0  ounces  string  beans  (tinned),  0  ounces  bread,  3 
butter.  3  ounce  coffee;  supi>er — 0  ounces  luncheon  meat  (tinned),  ft  0 
asparagus  (tinned),  4  ounces  prunes  (tinned),  1  ounce  pennut  butter.  3$  <»ur.« 
crackers,  5  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee. 

Fourteenth  day. — Brenkfast — 6  ounces  pears  (tinned),  4  ounces  oroetat* 
(from  fresh  eggs),  hot  cakes  with  Karo  sirup.  ft  ounces  bread.  3  ounce  butter, 
3  ounce  coffee;  dinner — 23  ounces  soup  (tinned),  0  ounces  roast  beef  itii 

5  ounces  potatoes  (fresh),  0  ounces  corn  (tinned),  G  ounces  bread.  3  *UR 
butter,  3  ounce  coffee;  supper — 4  ounces  codfish  (tinned),  2  ounces  rice.  | 
ounces  apricots,  2  •unices  Jam,  ft  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  cofTei- 

Fifteenth  day. — Breakfast— G  ounces  peaches  (tinned),  8  ounces  corned  t— ' 
hash,  sufficient  catsup.  ft  ounces  bread,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee;  dlniw- 
23  ounces  soup  (tinned).  8  ounces  ox  tongue  (tinned),  6  ounces  peas  (tinneh, 
G  ounces  bretid,  3  ounce  butter,  3  ounce  coffee ;  supper — 8  ounces  upasthiU 
(tinned),  4  ounces  salmon  (tinned),  6  ounces  apples  (tinned!.  3*  <«ur»n 
crackers,  2  ounces  Jam,  ft  ounces  bread,  §  ounce  butter,  8  ounce  coffee. 
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K. 
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Portland.  Mo      25 
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Commercial  fuel  facilities  at  home  and  abroad,  etc. — Continued. 
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Monterey,  Calif  

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif  

Port  Hartford,  Cal    
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Depot,  provision  and  clothing. 

Electrical  conductors  

Logistic  committee,  permnnent. 

Merchant  vessels,  foreign  

Naval  attaches  abroad  

Oil,  fuel,  need  for  storage  

Oil,  fuel,  requirements,  1927  
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Provision  and  clothing  depot  
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Reserve  material  appropriation  
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Hemp  

Wire  

Rope  walk  production  

Sodium  nitrate  

Steel,  structural  

Stock: 

Military  reserve,  time  required  to  establish... 

Military  reserve  

Military  reserve,  value  of,  various  yards  

Carried  by  vessels  afloat  

Stores,  ships  In  reserve  

Supply  ships   

Cargo  lists   

Transportation,  precedence  and  preference  given  Government  traffic  

Tubing,  voice  _ — —  

Woolen  Industry,  British  
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el  requirements,  estimate  of  situation,  Feb.  6,  1017   27 
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Index  to  logistic  report  of  Mar  31,  1917— Continued. 
Subject. 

Purchasing  agency,  outside  

Rail  shipments ;  coal;  west  coast  

Hall  shipments;  coal;  west  coast;  summary  of  situation  

Requisitions,  class,  for  local  purchase  

Service,  offers  of  

Sodium  nitrate  

Steel___.   1  
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All  yards  
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Norfolk  
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Transportation    _ 

Transsudation  facilities,  investigation  of__  

Visitors    

Willard,  Daniel,  letters  to,  reshipments.  west  coast  
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11 


41. 


o. 

Purchases  under  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Aecount*. 


Fiscal  year. 
1914. 


-  — 


Julv   I2,ft44, 525,4* 

August  I  2,4«3,.ms3 

September   792, 99n.  7fi 

October   471,990.  W  ! 

November  ,  1,049,067.07 

December   1,050,203.  23 

January   777,  s«l.  H4 

February   1 , 440, 54*.  1  i 

March   790, MO.  12 

April   3,72S,fi7«.J6 

Mav   1,588, 21*.  77 

June  I  1,910,000.45 


1,315.--. 

3,«CJ.'.:.J 


9,911  « 
i,vr. " . 

6. 5U  K 
2,9»V'» 
\.f*t:  . 
3,7V  .i 

as.cc- 

30,  (T?i.> 
S5.1S3,!- 


Total   17,201, 0M.  V.  I25,vi:> 


1*. 

Analysis  of  total  expenditure*. 
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first  enlistment,  iraus|>orlaiioii  and  recruiting,  and  louses  in  stores).  • 


Fiscal  yeari 
ing  June  30, 
1913. 


end-  Fi*e»I 
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•ecretary  Daniels.  Now,  not  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  business  mat- 
•  has  the  Navy  Department  made  a  record,  but  has  won  the  ap- 
val  of  business  men,  and  in  other  ways  shown  that  it  was  worthy 
:he  commendation  it  has  received  at  home  and  abroad,  but  long 
ore  the  war — in  fact,  in  1914 — the  Navy  Department  was  keen 
ut  educating  the  young  men  in  the  Navy  and  providing  for  the 
t  and  healthiest  moral  environment. 

'ruler  the  administration  of  President  McKinley,  Secretary  Long 
led  an  order  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  enlisted 
n.  On  July  1.  1914,  1  issued  an  order,  upon  the  recommendation 
the  Surgeon  (ieneral  of  the  Navv,  abolishing  the  wine  mess  on 
ird  of  ships  and  stations  of  the  United  States  Navy.  That  order 
de  the  same  rule  apply  to  officers  as  already  applied  to  enlisted 
n.   The  criticism  which  the  wine-mess  order  received  soon  died  out, 

I  in  our  Navy  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  officers,  who  first 
ifcted  to  it,  as  a  wise  regulation.  That  order  is  (ieneral  Order  No. 

ami  is  as  follows: 

leral  Order  No.  99.  Navy  Depabtmknt, 

Washington,  It.  C,  June  1,  191k. 
'hange  in  article  627,  Nnval  Instructions  (99). 

»u  July  1.  1914.  artic  le  827.  Navnl  Instructions,  will  be  annulled,  and  in  its 
:nl  the  following  will  be  substituted : 

'  The  use  or  introduction  for  drinking  purposes  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  board 
y  naval  vessel,  or  within  any  navy  yard  or  station,  Is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
iinuimliug  officers  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  this 

Ut." 

Joseph  vh  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  .V«r//. 

But,  of  course,  this  step  caused  criticism  in  and  out  of  the  Navy. 

hen  convinced  that  it  was  a  sound  policy  I  issued  the  order,  and  the 
«  t  it  has  received  almost  universal  approval  testifies  to  its  wisdom. 

was  preparedness  in  peace  and  demonstrated  its  wisdom  in  war. 
"hen  issued,  however,  the  aid  for  Operations,  Rear  Admiral  Fiske, 
■tired,  among  others,  was  so  hostile  to  the  order  that  he  persistently 
mght  to  induce  its  revocation.  The  reasons  he  advanced  were  wholly 
nsmind  and  reflected  unjustly  upon  the  officers  of  the  Navy.  Inas- 
mch  as  this  order  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism,  at  first 

I I  verse  and  later  in  commendation,  I  will  insert  the  letter  of  Rear 
ttlmiral  Fiske.  for  it  contains  the  whole  argument  of  the  opposition, 
le  wrote  as  follows. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  one  statement,  on  page  7,  in  this  letter, 
i  which  he  said  that  if  this  order  stood,  among  other  bad  effects  which 
e  prophesied,  which  have  not  come  to  pass: 

Arn.th«>r  effect  would  be  the  increased  temptation  to  officers  to  secrete  whisky 
i  their  rooms. 

I  regarded  that  then,  and  regard  it  now,  as  an  unjust  reflection  on 
he  officers  of  the  Navy.  I  knew  their  temper  and  their  character, 
n<l  I  knew  that  they  would  obey  the  regulation  and  that  there  never 
vniild  be  any  trouble  by  reason  of  officers  secreting  whisky  in  their 
■ooms.  I  do* not  know  that  any  civilian  or  officer  has  ever  made  such 
i  severe  and  unjust  reflection  upon  naval  officers  as  this,  except  the 
ollowing.   Admiral  Fiske  also  said : 

Another  effect  would  be  an  increased  temptation  to  use  cocaine  and  other 
Irujrs.  This  danger  is  real,  not  Imaginary. 
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That  was  an  absolutely  unjustified  and  unfounded  aspersion 
the  officers  of  the  Navy.  There  was  no  warrant  to  suppose  th 
cause  the  department  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  intoxicni 
board  ships  of  the  Navy  or  at  naval  stations,  naval  officers  won 
cocaine  and  other  drugs.  History  has  shown  that  Admiral  F 
statement  that  it  was  really  not  an  imaginary  danger,  was  no 
rect.  Tt  was  wholly  imaginary,  in  his  mind;  never  real;  and  q 
of  the  American  Navv  were  never  at  any  time  disposed  to  indu 
the  use  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs,  because  of  General  Order  Ij 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Fiske  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fo 

Navy  Department, 
W'aahington,  May  JP7,  . 

From  :  The  Aid  for  Operations. 
To :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Prohibition  of  wine  and  beer  In  ships  and  at  naval  stations. 

L  Referring  to  our  verbal  conversation  of  May  22  on  this  subjec 
to  your  permission  to  s]>enk  to  you  further  on  the  subject.  I  beg  leave  to  \ 
my  views  in  writing,  as  I  can  do  so  more  concisely  than  by  word  of  moutl 

2.  I  know  thnt  I  do  .not  speak  for  myself  alone,  but  that  I  voice  the 
of  more  than  K>  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  Including  many  office 
are  total  abstainers,  and  not  excluding  chaplains  of  experience.  I  at 
that  my  opinion  is  shared  by  the  officers  of  the  Army;  and  so  fnr  ns  I  can 
from  what  Is  said  to  tne  and  written  to  me  by  civilians,  both  In  public  II 
private  life,  my  opinions  are  those  of  a  very  large  mnjorlty  of  the  infli 
DtoptO  of  the  country.  The  evil  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  "  cnnte« 
the  Army  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  n  mention. 

3.  In  my  opinion  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  beer  on  board  ships  i 
naval  stations  would  be  a  very"  serious  mistake  for  the  following  re 
la)  Such  prohibition  is  unnecessary;  (ft)  It  would  not  Increase  tin 
pernteness  of  the  officers;  (c)  It  would  not  increase  the  difficulties  >>f 
tatning  discipline;  1*7)  it  would  Impair  the  military  efficiency  of  the  ser 

■I.  Referring  to  («),  I  think  the  prohibition  unnecessary  because,  \vhil< 
nre  many  causes  which  prevent  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  from  renciii 
mark  naval  officers  all  aspire  to,  intemperance  Is  not  one  of  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Navy  are  the  only  body  of  men  who  study  its  v 
profoundly,  not  sujierncially.    Enlisted  men  for  the  most  part  continue 

service  hut  a  wry  short  time,  but  t!  Ulcers  of  the  Na\ y  spend  their  ! 

the  Navy,  and  in  some  cases  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  before 
Many  civilians  take  an  active  interest  In  the  Navy;  hut  their  interest, 
sincere  and  patriotic,  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  Inform  them 
what  Is  best  for  the  service.  Most  of  them  recognise  the  fact  thnt  the 
Is  a  profession  ns  clear  cut  ns  thnt  of  medicine,  so  thnt  its  officers  arc  th 
ones  who  can  know  what  Is  best  for  the  peculiar  conditions  In  the  Nnv 
all  of  the  discussions  of  the  Naval  Institute  and  the  W'nr  College,  and  in 
meetings  of  naval  officers,  I  enn  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
perance  was  mentioned  ns  a  factor  existing  In  such  a  degree  ns  to  inju 
efficiency  of  the  Navy. 

5.  In  this  connection.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretury 
following  statement  in  the  published  letter  of  the  Surgeon  General : 

"The  prohibition  of  alcohol  to  the  men  has  rendered  alcoholism  anioiu 
almost  a  negligible  quantity.  Surely  the  officers  should  Ih>  in  all  respects  t 
for  the  enlisted  men  In  duty,  habits,  and  deportment;  and  the  examples  ■ 
cers  drinking  on  board  ships,  ns  f Ottered  by  the  wine  mess,  and  the  nur 
courts  -martial  of  officers  for  drunkenness  and  the  effects  of  nlcohol  are  di 
the  of  dtftdnUne  and  morale,  bad  for  the  enlisted  men.  and  detrimental 
reputation  and  good  name  of  the  service." 

This  statement  was  published  In  many  newspnpers,  practically  all  ov 
United  States.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  there  went  Into  th< 
of  everv  jierson  who  read  this  statement — man,  woman,  or  child— an  impr 
that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  drank  more  than  they  shoul 
that  the  Surgeon  tleneral  of  the  Navy  found  It  necessary  to  call  the  ntt 
of  the  Secretan  to  the  fact.  The  reputation  of  the  Navy  suffered  in  the 
of  even-  single  person  who  read  that  statement;  every  single  officer  i 
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i'«-«I  States  Nnvy  was  injured  by  that  statement.  The  only  possible  justltiea- 
»  for  the  statement  and  for  its  publinition  throughout  the  world  would  be 

r  the  statement  was  true.  If  the  statement  were  true,  I  would  have  nothing 
"»y.  ami  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  their  friends  and  families  would  feel  no 
of  indignation;  but  the  stutemeut  Is  not  true.  "Alcoholism  among  the 
isted  nu>n  "  Is  not  "a  negligible  quantity."  Officers  are  "models  for  the 
isteil  men  in  duty,  habits,  and  deportment."  "  The  examples  of  officers  drink- 
:  on  board  ship,  as  fostered  by  the  wine  mess,"  have  not  resulted  in  "  numerous 
irts-tnartial  of  officers  for  drunkenness,"  and  "  the  effects  of  alcohol  "  (as  used 

Nuinl  our  ships)  are  not  "destructive  of  discipline  and  morale,  bad  for  uie 

isted  men.  and  detrimental  to  the  reputation  and  good  name  of  the  service." 
i  'runkenness  exists  among  enlisted  men  in  a  very  much  greater  degree  than 
mug  the  officers.    The  large  majority  of  offenses  of  all  kinds  punished  on 
ird  our  ships  are  caused  by  drinking  by  enlisted  men.    Nearly  all  of  this 
inking  is  done  on  shore  aud  can  not  be  controlled  by  naval  regulations.  The 

t  that  an  enlisted  man  is  not  now  allowed  to  have  one  bottle  of  beer  on  board 
r  dinner  (only  one  was  allowed  formerly,  brought  alongside  In  port  by  the  bum- 
at>  lias  not  improved  their  sobriety,  because  it  can  not  alter  at  all  the  fact 
at  the  one  bottle  of  beer  never  made  a  man  drunk  or  intoxicated,  and  the  men 
u  get  drunk  (and  very  drunk,  indeed)  when  they  go  ashore.  As  to  the  officers, 
reful  observation  and  comparison  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 

less  intennterance  umong  them  than  among  an  equal  number  of  men  of  like 
ation  In  civil  life. 

6.  Regard ing  (b),  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  drunkenness  aboard  ship  due 
reetly  to  the  wine  mess.  People  rarely  get  drunk  on  wine  or  beer.  It  is  diffi- 
ilt  to  do  so.    In  practically  every  case,  wheu  an  officer  has  become  in  toxica  tea, 

has  been  on  whisky,  or  something  like  whisky,  such  as  brandy,  and  usually 
i  shore.  This  being  the  wise,  the  prohibition  of  wine  ami  beer  on  our  ships 
ill  not  decrease  the  amount  of  drinking  of  whisky  but  will  tend  to  increase  it, 
>r  the  obvious  reason  that  officers  desiring  to  drink  will  go  ashore  and  drink 
trong  cocktails,  with  no  official  restraining  influences,  instead  of  staying  aboard 
Nip  and  drinking  wine  or  beer  under  the  eyes  of  brother  officers  and  amid  con- 
itionH  distinctly  discouraging  to  excess. 

7.  Regarding  <cl,  the  effect  of  the  suggested  order  would  be  to  divorce  officers 
rem  their  shii« — »  v«'r>  unfortunate  effect,  because  we  have  always  tried  to  get 
tluers  to  regard  their  ships  as  their  homes. 

Another  effect  would  be  the  increased  temptation  to  officers  to  secrete  whisky 
n  their  rooms,  and  to  drink  whisky  (a  most  dangerous  thing)  instead  of 
vine  or  beer.  Another  effect  would  lie  an  Increai-ed  temptation  to  use  cocaine 
Lh.i  other  «lrugs.  This  danger  is  real — not  imaginary.  Many  people  crave 
tlmulant  of  some  sort,  and  If  they  can  not  get  what  they  prefer  will  take 
mything  they  can  get.  Cocaine  takes  up  little  space  and  Is  very  convenient 
Its  use  among  enlited  men  has  Increased  since  they  were  prohibited  the  dally 
hi- tie  of  beer. 

v  Regarding  (d),  I  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  tine  state  of  efficiency  of  naval  officers  at  present,  as  shown  by  their  splen- 
'!!<!  work  in  Mexico  within  the  past  month.  This  Is  due  to  the  fine  spirit  of 
U.<-  «m<vr*  themselves.  Without  this  spirit  no  amount  of  regulations  can 
:i vail  This  spirit  is  a  very  fine  spirit  and  a  beautiful  spirit;  and  anything 
Thar  Impair*  it  will  Injure  the  service.  Napoleon  has  been  quoted  as  replying  to 
a  Lionel  who  was  excusing  some  poor  work  by  complaining  of  the  bad  quality 
<if  his  regiment,  that  "  there  are  no  poor  regiments,  but  often  poor  colonels." 
This  wns  his  method  of  stating  that  as  the  leaders  are— the  officers — so  will 
t«-  the  followers — the  men.  This  Is  more  distinctly  true  of  a  navy  than  an 
nriny.  liecause  a  ship's  officers  and  men  are  much  more  bound  up  together 
thiin  n  regiment  is;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  flows  directly  from  the  spirit 
.•f  its  officers. 

9.  T<>  hold  our  officers  up  to  the  country  as  a  body  of  men  lacking  in  the 
self-control  neee-snry  for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  which  would  be  done 
hy  making  an  order  of  the  kind  suggested,  would  be  to  strike  directly  at  their 
dimity  as  men  and  lower  their  pride  in  themselves  and  their  calling. 

10.  The  enthusiasm  and  cheerful  obedience  necessary  to  the  be<t  efficiency 
have  never  been  attained  by  such  methods.  The  officers  of  the  Navy  are  a 
<)  I  ini  I  fled  and  high-minded  set  of  gentlemen.  Their  ideals  and  standards  will 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  tho-e  of  average  men  In  civil  life.  Such 
of  them  »«  I  have  heard  speak  about  the  suggested  order  regard  it  as  an  un- 
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merited  indignity,  an  art  of  disrespect  to  a  set  of  men  most  of  whom 
settled  (and  good)  habits,  and  many  of  whom  Imve  grown  gray  In  the! 
ored  profession. 

11.  This  being  tbe  condition.  It  must  follow  that  the  effect  of  this  on 
is -tied,  will  be  to  impair  efficiency,  a  sense  of  injustice  always  does, 
efficiency  can  exist  only  when  mutual  liking  and  confldenee  prevail, 
while  the  officers  of  the  Navy  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  do  their 
tlu-y  may  be  the  more  relied  upon  for  initiative  and  zeal  if  their  pride  in 
selves  is  not  weakened. 

12.  As  a  very  minor  matter,  there  would  be  the  Inconvenience  whi< 
proposed  regulation  would  cause  in  intercourse  with  foreign  diplomatic 
tary.  and  naval  officials.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  world  custom  is 
wines  in  the  exchange  of  official  courtesies.  Our  officers,  if  the  proposed 
lation  is  issued,  will  lie  placed  In  the  embarrassing  dilemma  of  cith> 
dining  a  glass  of  wine  when  tendered  as  an  ordinary  and  usual  eourt« 
a  well-meaning  foreign  host,  or  of  accepting  the  wine — international  ( 
•ncti  'hat  It  shall  lie  accepted,  even  If  not  drunk — knowing  that  wht 
courtesy  Is  returned,  as  It  must  lie,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  call  or  a  < 
he  will  be  unable  to  rescind  In  the  same  manner — in  the  manner  made 
among  the  politer  nations. 


Of  course,  when  Admiral  Kiske  in  person  and  by  letter  i 
the  revocation  of  the  order  he  found  that  I  was  courteous  in  <_' 
him  a  hearing  but  adamant  to  his  pleas,  because  I  had  no  doubt 
and  am  stronger  in  the  belief  with  every  day,  in  the  wisdo 
General  Order  No.  !•!>.  Why  was  the  order  issued?  In  an  nd 
at  a  banquet  in  New  York  on  the  lUth  day  of  April,  1914.  I  said 

I  have  recently  issued  an  Order  abolishing  the  wine  mess.  With  singula 
of  logic  critics  who  see  tit  to  represent  me  as  a  foe  to  discipline  on  tl 
huuel  twist  this  Into  a  case  of  discipline  run  mad  on  the  other.  Far  g 
questions  limn  that  of  discipline  He  hack  of  this.  There  is  no  body  of 
tciii|>crate,  clear-headed  men  in  the  world  than  our  officers;  but  let  me 
moment  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  and  bring  the  question  Inane  in  ni 
form  to  you  gentlemen  tonight.  Of  all  trades  there  is  probably  no  finer  oi 
sol >r r  or  more  intelligent,  niore  self-cont  rolled  men  than  our  railroad  engl 
Upon  their  sobriety,  u|*jii  their  clearheadedness,  upon  their  capacity  to  t 
themselves  deiN-nd  daily  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens.  Your  life  t 
to-morrow,  whenever  you  leave  this  city,  will  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
the  hollow  of  the  engineer's  hand.  Mai'v  of  the  railroads  have  establishes 
houses  for  these  engineers,  where  they  may  read,  meet,  and  pass  away 
between  their  runs.  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  you  with  your  railroad  i 
in  your  pockets,  t<>  a  proposition  that  the  railroads  should  Issue  an  orde 
the  engineers  off  duty  at  these  club  houses  should  be  allowed  to  establish  i 
mess  of  their  own.  Would  the  fact  that  09  per  cent  or  009  out  of  1,000  of 
men  would  take  no  advantage  of  such  an  order  and  would  go  to  their  wo; 
next  morning  with  eyes  Just  as  clear  and  hands  Just  as  steady  as  they 
the  night  before — would  that  fact  do  away  with  the  |H»sslblllty  of  tin 
hundredth  man  or  the  one-thousumlth  man  moving  the  wrong  lever 
eritiesl  moment  or  sleepily  overlooking  the  danger  signal?  Would  yo 
demand  an  order  abolishing  such  an  arrangement?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
comparison.  The  wreck  of  a  great  battleship,  the  loss  of  a  critical  I 
ami  the  honor  of  our  country  may  easily  hinge  upon  one  of  many  men 
varied  and  complex  duties  which  these  meat  masses  of  intricate  mac! 
called  battleships  have  created.  Would  you  take  any  chances  with  the  en; 
of  your  train?  Why,  then,  should  you  seriously  ask  me  to  Uike  chances 
those  who  direct  the  movements  of  our  ships? 

The  order  issued  was  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Surgeon 
eral  of  the  lulled  States  Navy.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bra  Is  ted.  who  came  to  his  pf 
office  fiesb  from  the  position  of  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Ills  I 
is  as  follows  ; 

"in  accordance  with  your  request,  based  in  part  upon  a  perusal  > 
inclosed  copy  of  an  article  by  Col.  L.  M.  Maus,  Medical  Corps,  United  : 


B.  A.  Fi. 
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iiy.  ou  'Alcohol  and  racial  degeneracy,'  I  present  herewith  certain  ln- 
niulon  relative  to  the  alcohol  problem— for  It  1*  still  a  problem— in  the 

Th  •  UiM-  of  alcohol  s'lmul.tnts  In  our  service  was  Inherited,  with  many 
grown  «ustoms,  at  the  very  birth  of  the  American  Navy,  and  was  until 
iparntlvtdy  recent  years  recognized  officially,  to  the  extent  of  issuing  a  dally 
>woru-e  i  if  spirits  on  shipboard.  An  appreciation  of  the  evils  directly  and 
ir*»<-ti.v  attendant  upon  the  use  of  Intoxicants,  e\en  In  moderate  degree,  has, 
vcvor.  grown  steadily  in  strength  within  the  service  itself,  fostered,  no  doubt, 

an  awakening  of  public  sentiment  distinctly  unfavorable  to  intemperance, 
is  is  shown  by  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of  admissions  to  the 
k  list  for  alcoholism  and  by  the  euacimeiit.  of  legislation  tending  to  restrict 

•  us*;  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  all  i>ersoi)s  iu  the  naval  and  military  services 
the  I'nlted  States. 

'  The  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  which  nre  based  on  law, 
ite  (art.  IS)  that  'distilled  spirits  shall  Ihj  admitted  on  board  vessels  of  war 
ly  u|Kiu  the  order  and  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officers  of  such  vessels 
d  to  be  used  only  for  medicinal  purposes.-  " 

As  further  showing  the  trend  of  legislation  the  following  extract  is  quoted 
■ni  section  IIS  of  the  act  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  Military 
>tahHshiuent,  approved  February  2,  15X31:  "The  sale  of  or  dealing  In  beer, 
tie.  or  any  lntoxIca:ing  liquors  by  any  person  in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen 
Army  trati«i>ort  or  upon  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the 
nited  States  Is  hereby  prohibited." 

From  the  above  it  must  be  clear  that  Congress  has  plainly  set  the  stamp  of 
^approval  upon  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  persons  in  the  naval  and  military 
•rvlces.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the  Navy  Department, 
trough  offic  ial  orders  and  regulations,  has  participated  In  this  movement  in  the 
ay  of  reform.    Reference  to  article  S27.  Naval  Instructions,  1»1S,  seems  pur- 

•  ■uliirly  informing,  and  attention  is  invited  to  paragraph  1,  which  reads  as  fol- 
<ws : 

••  Wardroom  officers  may  form  a  wine  mess,  of  which  all  commissioned  and 
arrant  offii-ers  attached  to  the  ship  may  become  members-  upon  the  pay- 
nut  of  mess  entrance  f«-e.  but  no  officer  shall  lie  required  to  become  a  member 
hereof."  Suitable  locker  room  for  wine-mess  stores  shall  be  provided  when  fit- 
in.:  a  «*hip  for  sea." 

No  doubt  this  paragraph  conforms  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  may  be  an 
•pi'ti  question  as  to  how  far  if  fultill  these  laws  In  spirit.  As  matters  stand 
i m1h v.  an  enlisted  man  Is.  very  properly,  subjected  to  severe  disciplinary  mens- 
jres  if  wine  or  beer  be  found  in  his  possession  on  shipboard,  yet  the  same  man 
s  constantly  aware  of  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  board  ship,  which  is 
'UHhIIv  permitted  to  officers  and  of  too  frequent  derelictions  which  occur  among 
'hem  in  consequence.  The  prohibition  of  alcohol  to  the  men  has  rendered  alco- 
ivitlsin  among  them  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  Surely,  the  officers  should  he 
In  all  respects  models  for  the  enlisted  men  in  duty,  habits,  and  deportment,  and 
the  example  of  officers  drinking  aboard  ship,  as  fostered  by  the  wine  mess  and 
the  numerous  courts-martial  of  officers  for  drunkenness  and  the  effects  of 
at^'hol,  are  destructive  of  discipline  and  morale,  bad  for  the  enlisted  men,  and 
•Mrimentul  to  the  reputation  and -good  name  of  the  service.  The  Navy  Is  com- 
parable in  many  respects  to  a  great  business  organization,  but  no  efficient  corpo- 
rartoti  in  civil  life  would  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

The  restricted  measures  which  are  now  enforced,  so  far  as  they  go,  accord 
with  legislative  action,  are  supported  by  public  opinion  and  a  stnidy  increasing 
service  sentiment,  and  are  based  on  sound  moral  and  physiological  principles. 
Why.  then,  are  they  effective  for  a  part  of  the  personnel  only,  instead  of  apply- 
ing with  equal  force  to  the  whole?  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer, 
>-<l«eciu]ly  in  view  of  the  youth  of  some  of  our  officers,  who  may  now  be  com- 
missioned at  22  years  of  use,  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  minimum  to  20. 
T<ui**ume  that  even  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  will  better  equip  them  physic- 
ally for  40  years  of  active  service,  or  mentally  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the 
zr:iv»-st  inipiirt,  or  intellectually  to  solve  problems  which  may  Involve  our  na- 
tional existence,  or  morally  to  represent  this  country  at  home  or  abroad  Is 
it t';il tist  all  reason.  It  may  l>e  stated  as  a  fact,  that  except  as  a  temporary  ex- 
client  to  certain  cases  of  Illness,  the  use  of  alcohol  Is  harmful  ami  its  abuse  Is 
'Hsnstroiis  alike  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  human  rnce.  Its  use  In  the  service 
ik  hasH  only  upon  outworn  customs,  and  there  Is  no  authority,  by  law  or  other- 
wise, for  Its  continuance,  except  as  contained  In  the  na^al  instructions. 
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You  have  asked  my  opinion  on  this  matter  and  I  have  expressed  It  frank 
Influenced  by  prejudhv  <>r  traditions  of  the  past.  In  view  of  the  fong 
And  it  niy  plain  duty  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  a  general  order  he  Issued,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  On  and  after  July  1,  1914,  the  use  or  introduction,  for  drinking  purpo 
alcoholic  liquors  on  board  any  naval  vessel  or  within  any  navy  yartl  or  s 
Is  strictly  prohibited,  and  commanding  officers  will  be  held  directly  rifspo 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  order." 

2.  That  article  827.  Naval  Instructions.  1013.  lie  revoked  or  modlfi 
accordance  with  the  general  order  specified  above. 

It  is  probable  that  upon  certain  special  occasions  international  coi 
might  render  It  advisable  to  temporarily  modify  such  a  regulation.  This 
readily  be  done  by  departmental  order.  At  the  same  time  efforts  inig 
made  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  entertainment  of  our  foreign  gup 
a  manner  which  would  avoid  the  possible  upiMtirancc  of  criticizing  tholi 
customs  and  regulations. 

In  announcing  the  new  order  to  the  press  I  made  this  statim  i 

I  have  Issued  an  order  abolishing  the  wine  mess  on  board  all  ship? 
stations  in  the  I'nited  States  Navy.  The  order  puts  Into  effect  the  snux 
with  reference  to  Intoxicants  In  the  Navy  which  the  laws  of  Congrfs- 
Imposed  on  the  Army.  The  Secretary'  Issued  this  order  upon  the  recount) 
tion  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  The  order,  which  goes  into  efl'< 
the  1st  of  July.  1b  In  these  words: 

"  The  use  or  introduction  for  drinking  purposes  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  I 
any  naval  vessel,  or  within  any  navy  yard  or  station,  is  strictly  prohibited 
commanding  officers  will  be  held  directly' responsible  for  the  enforcement  <> 
order." 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Surgeon  OJe 
in  his  paper  accompanying  the  recommendation.  There  should  not  be  on 
Ismrd.  with  reference,  to  intoxicants  one  rule  for  officers  and  another  a 
different  rule  for  the  enlisted  personnel.  The  saddest  hour  in  my  official  I: 
when  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  must  be  punished  for  intoxication.  Durln 
past  week  It  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  approve  a  court-martial  for  dlsn 
from  the  service  of  an  officer  for  intoxication.  He  told  me  that  he  had  i 
tasted  intoxicating  drink  until  he  did  so  In  the  wine  mess  on  his  cn 
Others  who  have  been  disciplined  for  drinking  to  excess  have  made  sii 
Statement!  to  me.  Officers  are  now  commissioned  at  the  early  age  of  22  y 
Has  the  Government  a  right  to  permit  this  temptation  which  too  often  deal 
the  highest  usefulness  of  young  officers?  I  think  not.  If  there  Is  one  pi 
slon  more  than  any  other  that  calls  for  a  clear  head  and  a  steady  hand  it  I: 
naval  profession.  Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  having  no  Intoxh 
on  our  ships  for  the  young  men  who  enlist.  I  believe  ex|ierlenee  has  de 
st rated  that  a  uniform  rule  should  prevail  In  the  Navy  for  all  who  enlist  Ir 
service,  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  youngest  enlisted  man  or  officer  who  <■« 
Into  the  service,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  wine  mess  will  be  Justified. 

It  seems  Impossible  that  those  who  criticize  this  order  ore  aware  of  wh. 
going  on  In  the  other  navies  of  the  world.  Surely  the  action  of  the  Oer 
Niivy  Is  not  to  In-  disregarded,  nor  the  views  of  Germany's  great  war  lord, 
the  education  of  such  critics  as  speak  from  Ignorance  I  can  not  refrain  1 
reading  to  you  a  few  extracts  from  Emperor  William's  speech  to  the  n 
cadets  at  Murwlck.  in  which  he  said  that  the  next  war  would  be  won  by 
nation  that  did  not  use  alcohol.    The  German  Emperor  said: 

"  I  know  very  well  that  the  pleasure  of  drinking  is  an  old  heritage  of 
Germans.  We  must  henceforth,  however,  through  self-dlsclpllne,  free  ours* 
from  this  evil  in  every  connection. 

"  In  earlier  times  it  passed  for  extraordinary  cleverness  in  the  youth  for 
to  Imbibe  n  large  quantity  of  alcohol  and  henr  It.    I,  as  a  young  officer, 
occasion  to  see  such  examples,  but  never  allowed  myself  to  participate.  T! 
are  views  that  suited  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  now,  no  more. 

"  Entirely  apart  from  the  consequences  which  I  need  not  further  pnrtra 
desire  to  approve  you  on  one  point  for  your  future  career  In  the  first  line 
you  yourselves  will  observe  during  the  course  of  your  term  of  service  on  lio 
the  service  in  my  navy  has  reacted  such  a  height  of  strenuousness  as  you 
hardly  surpass. 

"To  endure  these  enormous  peace  exertions  without  exhaustion  and  to 
fresh  In  the  event  of  real  seriousness  depends  on  you.  The  next  war  and 
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!s**a  battle  demand  sound  uerves  of  you.  Nerves  will  decide.  These  be- 
1  undermined  through  alcohol,  and  from  youth  up  by  the  use  of  alcohol 
ngered. 

»'<>u  will  later  have  opport unity  to  see  the  target  ships  and  the  action  of  the 
■rn  projectiles  uix»n  the  ships,  and  therefrom  you  can  picture  the  conditions 
tig  the  battle.   You  will  see  horrible  destruction  when  you  are  upon  these, 
ilere  It  calls,  •  Steady  nerves  and  a  cool  head  !' 

Hint  nation  which  consumes  ihe  least  quantity  of  alcohol  wins;  and  that 
should  be.  my  gentlemen.   And  through  you  an  example  should  be  given  the 

s. 

irnl  In  consequence  of  this  I  expect  of  you  that  even  now.  at  the  naval 
temy  and  on  boiird  ship,  iii  all  comradeship  and  friendliness  in  no  way  dis- 

•  tl  among  yourselves,  you  take  heed  thereto  and  provide  that  the  indulgence 
l<iihol  be  not  counted  ns  belonging  to  your  privileges." 

or  do  we  have  to  look  to  Germany  alone  for  support  of  this  new  policy. 
.My  no  man  will  criticize  Admiral  Ix>rd  Charles  Beresford,  C.  B.,  as  being  a 
without  knowledge  or  respect  of  navy  customs  and  traditions,  nor  as  one 

•  has  not  had  opportunity  to  study  carefully  this  question  as  he  has  seen  it 
;en ted  In  the  greatest  navy  In  the  world.  Yet  this  is  what  Sir  Charles 
esford  said  In  his  speech  at  Gibraltar  In  1904 : 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  nn  athlete.  I  used  to  box  a  great  deal,  ride 
pleebiises  and  races,  play  football,  and  go  through  a  number  of  competitive 
rts  and  luistitncs.  When  I  put  myself  Into  training,  which  was  a  continual 
irrence.  T  never  drank  any  wine,  spirits,  or  beer  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
t  I  fHt  I  could  get  tit  qulrker  without  taking  any  stimulants.  Now  I  am  an 
•r  man  and  have  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  often  entailing  quick 
ught  and  determination  and  instant  decision ;  I  drink  no  wine,  spirits,  and 
r.  not  bemuse  they  do  me  harm,  not  because  I  think  it  wrong  to  drink,  but 
ply  U'enuse  I  oni  more  ready  for  any  work  Imposed  upon  me,  day  or  night; 
•avs  fresh,  cherry,  and  in  good  temper." 

urely.  with  this  evidence  of  the  altitude  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the 
-many  Navy,  and  the  great  English  admiral,  and  the  20,000  or  more  officers 
1  men  of  the  English  Navy,  it  ran  not  be  said  that  my  order  Is  either  revolu- 
nnry  or  out  of  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  navies  of  the  world. 
"Iiis  order  has  been  widely  commended.  Hon.  .Tohn  D.  Long,  Secretary  of 
■  Navy  under  McKinley,  in  a  recent  statement  said : 

•Secretary  Daniels's  order  Is  the  natural  sequence  of  my  own  prohibiting 
nors  for  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy.  (General  Order  No.  508,  Issued  Feb.  3, 
t>  \  That  was  as  far  as  we  could  go  at  that  time,  hut  in  due  season  it 
-.line  apparent  that  enlisted  men  could  not  be  prohibited  from  the  use  of 
oxicatlng  liquors  and  at  the  same  time  the  officers  associated  with  them 
<1  In  command  of  them  permitted  their  use.  While  some  officers  may  demur  at 
is  new  order.  I  suspect  that  very  many  will  really  be  glad  of  it,  as  was  the 
st'  with  my  previous  order.  To  the  credit  of  our  naval  officers,  it  must  be 
rne  In  mind  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  temperate  men  of  high  character, 
<1.  while  some  of  them  may  use  liquors  moderately,  most  of  them  are  entirely 
etnplary  In  conduct  and  life. 

'Then,  too.  it  can  not  l>e  denied  that  this  action  of  the  Secretary  is  making  for 
f  onuse  of  temperance  at  large,  especially  in  Government  spheres.  With  such 
serious  evil  as  Intemperance,  the  Government  should  lend  in  its  suppression. 

any  complication  with  foreign  officials  Is  Involved,  the  Navy  Department  will 
uloubtedly  make  provision  for  it.  But  It  is  more  than  likely  that  foreign 
ssels  will  be  led  by  this  °xample  to  consider  nnd  imitnte  It,  so  that  the  drink 
I!  In  foreign  navies  may  be  put  in  process  of  elimination  as  well  as  In  our 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  to  which  Secretary  Lonp 
ferred : 

eneral  Order  No.  508. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  February  S,  1899. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  department  has  derided  thnt  It  is  for  the  best 
iterest  0f  the  service  that  the  sale  or  issue  to  enlisted  men  of  malt  or  other 
lmhollc  Hqnors  on  board  ships  of  the  Navy  or  within  the  limits  of  naval  sta- 
tus be  prohibited. 
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Therefore  after  the  receipt  of  this  order  commanding  officers  and  c< 
duals  are  forbidden  to  allow  any  malt  or  other  alcoholic  liquor  to  be  sol 
Issued  to  enlisted  men,  either  on  board  ship  or  within  the  limits  of  1111  v> 
naval  stations,  or  marine  barracks,  except  in  the  Medical  Department. 

JonN  D.  Lofta,  Sem 

From  medical  sources  the  commendation  lias  licen  most  grut  i 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  April  1 1 
says : 

alcohol  barbed  from  the  NAVY. 

Alcohol  as  a  beverage  has  been  barred  out  of  the  United  States  Nnv; 
lowing  the  recommendation  of  Sure  Oen.  Rralsted,  Secretary  of  the  Ni 
sephus  Daniels  bus  issued  1111  executive  order  abolishing  all  alcoholic 
from  every  ship  and  station  of  the  Navy.  The  order  reads : 

"  The  use  or  Introduction  for  drinking  purposes  of  alcoholic  liquors  or 
any  naval  vessel  or  within  any  navy  yard  or  station  Is  strictly  prohibit! 
commanding  officers  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
order." 

The  significance  ami  extent  of  the  change  which  has  taken  plucv  in  ) 
views  regarding  alcohol,  as  indicated  by  this  sweeping  order  of  the  Sis 
can  he  appreciated  only  when  otu-  recalls  the  stories  of  naval  ex|M»rl»M 
past  generations,  when  rum.  brandy,  and  whisky  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  rations:  when  liquor  of  some  kind  was  served,  as  a  routine  pro 
to  officers  and  men  before  going  into  action;  and  when  one  of  the  chid 
acterlstlcs  of  sailors,  whether  officers  or  seamen,  was  their  ability  t<« 
of  mi  amazing  quantity  of  Intoxicants.  The  development  of  scientific  n 
and  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision  In  warfare  have  made  ulcolm 
lately  detrimental  to  the  modern  navy  man.  Sea  fights  In  the  past  we 
by  brute  hunlihood  and  physical  endurance,  which  could  i>erba|»s  Is*  stim 
•temporarily  at  least,  by  large  doses  of  alcohol.  The  modern  wurshi 
floating  laboratory  of  delicate  and  accurate  machines.  The  gtmpolntft 
directs  a  14-Inch  rifle  on  the  modern  man-of-war,  needs  not  only  p 
courage,  but  also  absolute  steadiness  of  nerve,  clearness  of  vision,  ni 
muscular  coordination.  All  these  things  modern  physiology  has  shown 
impaired  by  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol.  The  engineer  who  super' 
the  machinery  nt  the  heart  of  the  modern  battleship,  the  man  at  the 
who  directs  its  course,  and  the  captain  or  executive  officer  on  the  brh 
well  as  the  most  humble  mwnbffl  Of  the  crew,  need  at  all  times  tf>  I: 
condition  of  maximum  physical  and  mental  efflchncy.  Intoxication  In  tin 
officer  to-day  might  easily  Is-  as  disastrous  as  cowardice  and  treason, 
fien.  Itnilsted's  recommendations  and  Secretary  Daniels's  order  are  sin 
line  with  our  growing  knowledge.  The  Nation  needs  on  Its  battleships 
the  most  capable,  clear-headed,  cool-hrnlned,  and  steady-handed  men.  HIM 
men  nre  not  found  among  the  habitual  or  occasional  users  of  alcohol 
form.  Kntlrely  aside  from  the  moral  or  sentimental  reasons,  nnd  con1 
simply  as  n  scientific  regulation  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency,  this  onb 
recommend  Itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  the  licst  answer,  however,  is  found  in  the  foil 
article  written  for  the  Sunday  School  Times  hy  Mr.  Hnwn 
Bunks,  who  held  a  responsible  position  in  the  Navy  Depar 
at  the  time  the  order  was  issued,  in  which  he  gives  the  re&soi 
issuing  this  order,  and  gives  my  statement  at  the  time.  I  offe 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  matter  last  referred  to  hy  Secretary  Daniels  is  here  pi 
in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  Secretary  was  smiling  across  the  long  room.  He  rose  to  greet  U 
his  characteristic  hearty  handshake.  He  flung  in  with  a  zest  a  bit  of  a 
a  quip  with  plenty  of  point  but  no  sting.  But  once  he  bad  heard  my  qu 
"  Why  did  you  issue  tlie  wine-mess  order?"  his  expression  changed  to  N 
ness.  The  new  Arizona  could  not  clear  for  action  more  quickly  than  h 
as  grim  as  the  10-inch  guns  that  shake  their  clenched  fists  from  hei 
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.  -=»  the  lmn  purpose  In  his  eye*  to  keep  the  Navy  clean  unci 
m  -    err  *  as  he  answered: 

•?  -aio  t  WBHent— to  make  It  the  most  etllcletit  Navy  In  the  world.  My 

—  «"<irr  IM  ■  preparedness  measure. 

rt«  a  time  when  grog  was  nerved — when  drinking  to  ex«vss  \vn^ 
I  a  'li  l  ia  the  Nary.  Itut  the  temperance  Hentiitient.  on  the  incrca-. 
a      o  (vara,  haw  chanced  the  Nnvy  as  It  has  changed  clvilluu  lift-. 

J  M  I»  l-oog.  w  ho  helil  the  Nnvy  |>orf  folio  under  McKiulcy,  Issue  I 
> -»  mttrt  prevented  any  enlisted  man  trom  drinking  u  glass  of  Invr 
nrvhtp.    Then*  remained,  however,  the  wine  mens  of  the  officers. 
«  <T  aa»  the  exception,  particularly  umong  the  older  officers  of  the 
'  i  aw  iatoxlcnted." 

»••  •  ietu|>fatloti.  however,  after  a  strenuous  day  on  the  bridge,  or  on 
i  •  »  t«-ti  wine  was  servo  I  nt  the  wardroom  meal,  or  was  to  he  hud 

-  1  tflnal  officer's  locker,  to  drink,  and  sometime*  to  excess. 
•t»«ily  after  I  hud  become  Secretury,  a  gentleman  came  Into  tlie 
-'  <■•  ph-ad  for  the  restoration  of  a  young  relative  of  his  who  had 
=  — 1  fn>ni  the  Navy  for  intoxication.    I  showed  him  the  recon 
that  this  young  officer  had  not  only  been  drunk,  hut  hail  at  the 

•  vj->  a  public  exhibition  of  himself.  I  explained  that  there  was  no 
(»  •     ^rmnl  hat  to  act  lirtnly  and  finally  in  approving  the  court-martin  I 

•«"««niur-fideO  Ibe  young  otlli-er's  dismissal. 
=»le  it  plain  that  the  young  man  must  Inevitably  pay  the  penalty, 
.-  out  pnKested  earnestly  and  with  much  feeling  against  what  he 
>•  i»«  !hs>  Injustice  his  >oung  relative  had  received  nt  the  hands  of  the 

•  ■  that  he  Is  the  prodm-t  of  your  system,"  snld  my  visitor,  "you 
Mm  <»ut  In  disgrace."    He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  the  following 

>  ;..<uc  man's  life.    Said  he: 
.  .  frtrttti.  a  Quaker,  and  the  boy's  father  was  a  Quaker.    He  was  i 
.  mt  wlvfa  his  father  died,  and  the  lad  came  into  my  home,  and  tins 
i   — -.  tm  me  a«  a  son.    I  never  even  had  so  much  as  a  glass  of  win.-  i 
•        when  the  hoy  left  for  Anna jm.IIs  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy  hc 

•  •  what  the  taste  of  liquor  was  like.  I  gave  him  to  the  American 
>  •  araTfL  unsullied,  believing  absolutely  In  the  old-fashioned  Quaker 
i    >  *.«s  mr  had  been  reared. 

-  vim  yean  you  have  had  him  in  the  Navy  you  gave  him  wrong  ideas 
W  V<M  V-oi  taught  him  that  It  was  all  right  for  a  gentleman  to  have 
f'      T«  leeallxed  the  wine  mess.    You  had  a  code  that  made  a  youth 

=  '  mm*  narrow  minded  if  he  turned  down  his  glass  nt  the  table;  hut 
p  -  v.  Vij-  has  been  ruined  by  you  and  your  system,  the  Nary  kicks  him 
Br     .  .  .tiro m  on  him." 

»r-  than  this  he  said,  hut  this  Is  the  substance  of  his  strictures.  He 
-«X  tun.  ami  his  feelings  for  the  youth  whose  drinking  had  wrecked 
•w  pstht-tlcally  deep  and  genuine.  When  he  went  out  I  could  not 
" i  •"lhxlnaT  sense  of  Justice  In  his  accusation.  All  day  it  haunted  me 
j»  L~  tiarge  of  my  ofHciul  duty  I  had  been  <-ompelled  to  approve  . 

-  tr*»x-a  a  Nary  practice  was  largely  responsible. 

•  I  ■»»•  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  every  young  man  in  the  Nnv  y , 
P*         fr»«i  homes  like  that  described  by  my  Quaker  visitor,  was  subje.  I 

■■  *sg<atWm. 

L*  •  hy  there  were  n»or>-  court-martials — not  many,  but  enough  t.. 
P  --  ;>nf<nin<l  conviction  that  the  old  Quaker  had  pointed  me  out 
'  'A*  path  <if  duty. 

—  ••-»  veil  what  the  issuing  of  the  wine-mess  order  meant.  1  count.- 1 
•   '  nisi  that  many  officers  In  the  Navy,  temperate,  honorable,  as  high 

kuj  Arthur's  knights,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  wouM 
<-»ri»  ;  tliey  mould  feel  that  the  order  would  convey  n  w  rong  lmpr 

-  *  eW 

■>-.  that  the  order  would  be  assailed  hy  a  multitude  of  |ieople  who 
"tart  I  as  puritanical.    I  anticipated  that  the  protest  against  It  might 
■W>  H<*uf*  of  Congress,    Rut  If  I  was  at  any  time  tempted  not  to 
j-  **\  far  any  of  these  reasons,  the  reflection  that  every  year  there 
-V  Navy  hundreds  of  young  men.  some  of  whom  might  find  their 
'*  1  atclanrr.  made  my  duty  plain.    If  I  had  not  issued  It  I  could  not 
•"«--  i.tk  ■  clear  conscience  unto  this  day. 
»**■  am.  the  storm  did  break.    Koine  naval  otth-ers  did  fear  tbnt  the 
~i  i  iala i  linn  upon  them.   The  penny-a-liners  considered  it  a  windfall 
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for  them,  and  much  cheap  wit  was  Indulge*)  in  at  the  expense  of  thi 
The  cartoonists  of  some  big  dailies  also  considered  It  food  for  thought, 
pictures  they  drew  of  Mumm's  Extra  Dry.  with  a  frightened  look  on  I 
"  walking  the  plank,"  to  take  Us  doomed  plunge  Into  Davy  Jones's  lock 
the  deck  of  a  warship,  while  I,  depicted  as  a  tyrant  as  relentless  a 
was  standing  on  the  bridge,  surrounded  by  weeping  officers. 

The  approval,  however,  outside  of  these  restricted  circles,  was  | 
The  order  was  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction  by  the  fathers  and  I 
of  the  country  that  my  mall  was  doubled  and  trebled  for  a  month  or  ti 
the  time  Congress  had  assembled,  those  who  had  thought  to  attack  'li 
upon  the  floors  of  Congress  found  there  was  not  a  man  In  either  Hon 
ever  raised  the  Issue.  By  that  lime,  too,  the  Navy  officers  learned 
was  far  from  any  thought  of  mine  to  reflect  upon  the  service, 
occasion  to  let  the  public  know  that  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  officci 
concerned  there  was  no  need  for  the  order.  It  was  Issued  to  sal 
the  young  men  who  were  coming  Into  the  service.  The  public  well  und 
that  that  was  the  reason  and  heartily  approved  It. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  order  Increasingly  won  over  the  approval 
officers  themselves.    To  illustrate,  one  of  the  ablest  admirals  of  the 
a  man  whose  name  Is  known  In  naval  circles  all  over  the  world, 
always  frank  and  genuine,  told  me  that  he  had  never  known  such  u  rev 
In  the  Navy  as  had  been  brought  about  by  the  wine-mess  order.   Said  hi 

"  When  you  Issued  the  order,  I  deeply  resented  1L    I  felt  that  the 
would  take  the  view  that  Navy  officers  were  given  over  to  Indulgent 
that  some  formal  action  was  necessary  to  keep  Ihem  sober. *  That 
only  reason  I  would  have  advanced  against  Issuing  It,  If  my  advice  ha 
sought. 

"  On  the  very  day  that  you  Issued  the  order  I  had  stocked  up  my 
with  the  usual  wines  and  liquors,  as  was  customary,  to  be  used  v 
entertained  guests  on  board  ship.  I  had  never  been  either  a  drlnkin 
or  u  teetotaler,  but  enjoyed  a  glass  of  champagne  at  a  dinner  pun 
on  a  frosty  morning  I  occasionally  took  a  nip;  but  I  should  neve 
carried  Intoxicants  u|»on  any  ship  I  ever  commanded  except  to  en 
some  guests  In  the  same  manner  as  they  entertained  me  at  their  homes  01 

"  I  did  not,  therefore,  like  the  order.  But  when  I  flrst  read  it  I  Inline 
railed  the  steward  and  l"ld  til  in  to  pack  up  all  drinkables  and  remnv. 
from  the  ship.  To  me  an  order  Is  an  order.  In  my  long  service,  wh< 
liked  it  or  not.  my  loyalty  to  lawful  commands  has  never  failed. 

"  I  have  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  observe  the  feelings  of  the  • 
My  own  opinion  is  thnt  the  wine-mess  order  Is  the  wisest  thing  you  li:i\ 
at  Secretary,  and  if  its  future  were  committed  to-day  to  the  officers 
fleet  the  wine  mess  would  never  be  restored." 

The  statement  of  this  admiral  Is  typical,  I  am  convinced,  of  the  » 
Of  the  vast  majority  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  happened  before  the  war  In  Europe:  before 
outlawed  vodka  and  France  absinthe;  before  Lloyd-Ceorge  said  thnt 
was  a  greater  enemy  of  England  than  the  Germans;  before  the  King  of  K 
became  an  abstainer  In  order  to  set  a  good  example  for  his  troops;  anil 
the  Congress  of  the  I'nlted  States  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  to  any  Bin 
lng  the  United  States  uniform. 

Even  sol  if  the  flippant  critics  of  the  order  evidently  thought  bet  to 

since  royalty  has  indorsed  It. 

The  truth  Is  thai  tl>e  world  is  at  last  convinced  that  drink  destroys  ejn 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time  to  do  so,  hut  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Ma; 
the  mcdlcnl  profession  would  rejfltCC  to  see  national  prohibition  Is  evl<le 
the  long  step  forward  we  have  taken  In  the  temperance  movement.  Wh 
Mayo  declares  to  1m>  the  sentiment  of  the  medical  profession  is  a  cntniil 
dorsement  of  what  n  distinguished  Navy  physician  said  ns  far  back  «s 
1014.  Thol  physician  was  Bear  Admiral  William  C.  Bralsted,  Surgeon  fJ 
of  the  Navy.  If  any  credit  Is  due  for  the  issui'iiee  of  that  order  In  the 
of  July  follow inR  it  matt  b*  shared  with  him.  It  was  not  issued  by  me  m 
my  request,  he  had  made  a  report  showing  Its  wisdom.   In  It  he  said  : 

"It  may  lie  stated  as  a  fact  that,  except  as  |  temporary  exponent  in  < 
cases  of  illness,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  harmful,  and  Its  abuse  disastrous  a 
the  individual  ai  d  to  the  human  race.  Its  use  In  the  service  Is  based  onl; 
outworn  customs,  and  there  is  no  authority,  l.y  law  or  otherwise,  for  Its  < 
uance.  except  us  contained  In  the  naval  instructions." 
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SAID  TIIK  NAVY  WAS  NOT  IN  THE  WAR  IN  A  FIGHTING  SENSE — SOME 
I'R«X>F  OF  HIS  UNFOUNDED  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  NAVY. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Tt  was  not  only  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
nate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  Rear  Admiral  Sims  reflected 
on  the  real  fighting  by  naval  vessels  and,  the  valorous  service  ren- 
red.  and  the  courage  of  the  brave  sailors  who  served  their  countries 
ii<l  graver  perils  than  men  of  the  sea  ever  faced  in  any  previous  war. 
his  testimony  l>efore  your  committee  Rear  Admiral  Sims  made  the 
:ounding  statement  that  "There  was  no  fighting  on  the  sea,"  and 
)ur  Navy  was  not  in  this  war  in  a  fighting  sense.  We  were  acting 
motor  lorries  behind  the  Army,  except  that  we  were  on  the  water. 
He  not  only  made  this  statement,  which  is  a  grave  and  unfounded 
ack  upon  brave  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  serving 
the  danger  zone  and  either  under  attack  or  always  in  jeopardy  of 
;»  submarine  stiletto,  but.  even  before  the  armisticewas  signed,  writ- 
z  to  M.  Egan,  Esq.,  at  Paris,  in  answer  to  reports  that  we  were  not 
complete  sympathy  with  Gen.  Pershing,  Admiral  Sims  said: 

["here  is  really  no  naval  war  going  on. 

He  wrote  that  statement  to  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
;*>rt  made  in  the  "Summary  of  the  United  States  naval  forces 
crating  in  European  waters,*  prepared  in  the  London  naval  head- 
arters  of  which  Admiral  Sims  was  the  head,  that  "a  total  of  256 
racks  by  United  States  vessels  occurred,"  and  "  in  183  of  these  cases 
•>re  was  definite  chart  evidence  of  a  submarine  in  the  vicinity." 
sregarding  the  numerous  reports  of  sighting  submarines  or 
riscopes,  the  record  of  the  armed-guard  section  reports  227  en- 
unters  of  armed  American  merchant  ships  with  submarines,  in  193 

which  the  attacks  were  successfully  combated.  Thirty-four 
boats  were  reported  damaged  by  armed-guard  gunfire,  of  which 
ere  was  evidence  that  several  were  sunk.    Of  the  227  encounters 

were  surface  engagements,  some  of  them  long  continued  gunfire 
ntests.  The  crews  of  our  destroyers  and  patrol  craft,  constantly 
inting  and  often  attacking  submarines,  thought  they  were  fighting, 
id  every  ship  that  passed  through  the  danger  zone  was  always  ready 
r  action.  All  the  world,  except  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  thought  the 
ivy  was  engaged  in  war,  and  in  a  war  where  the  sea  was  infested 
ith  more  dangers,  and  more  insidious  ones,  than  was  ever  known 
fore.  Tf  he  had  made  no  other  statements  inviting  the  condemna- 
>n  of  the  American  people  this  one  alone  would  have  insured  not 
ilv  their  rebuke  but  their  indignation  as  well. 

In  refutation  of  this  statement  which  does  gross  injustice  to  the 
merican  Navy.  I  append  a  brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  ex- 
nples  proving  that  the  Navy  was  in  the  war  "in  a  fighting  sense": 

ARMED  GVARDS  ON   MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Cnmpana. — Chief  Gunner's  Mate  James  Delaney  commanding  armed  guard, 
talked  August  6.  1917.  by  German  t  ~Gl,  a  large-type  submarine  with  powerful 
ns  that  outranged  the  Cnmpana'*.  The  Campana  fought  the  U-boat  4  hours 
il  10  minutes,  until  ammunition  was  practically  exhausted.  The  U-boat 
ed  over  400  shots;  the  Campana  170.  The  German  captain  told  Delaney  this 
is  the  longest  gunfire  contest  he  had  ever  heard  of  between  any  ship  and 
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submarine,  and  that  he  must  take  him  and  the  master  of  the  Campana 
many  as  prisoners  to  prove  that  he  had  had  to  expend  so  much  amr 
to  "  get  "  a  single  merchantman. 

J.  L.  Luckenbach. — Chief  Master  at  Arms  J.  B.  Trautner  commamlinj 
guard.  Attacked  200  miles  off  French  coast  October  19.  1017.  fought  i 
marine  4  hours.  Early  In  the  engagement  a  shell  from  the  submarine 
on  the  forward  deck,  exploded  in  gun  crew's  quarters,  started  a  fire  nr 
the  fire  main ;  In  a  few  moments  another  shell  struck  the  quarter) 
room.  A  shell  landing  near  the  stern  exploded  and  put  the  after  jrur 
commission,  but  the  crew  kept  up  the  firing  from  forward  guns.  Tli 
a  rain  of  shells,  shrapnel  falling  all  arounil  the  deck.  Two  shots  1m 
the  port  side  forward,  striking  the  oiler's  room  and  putting  a  large  hot< 
side.  Another  landed  In  the  petty  officers'  messroom,  wounding  a  flren 
a  mess  boy.  One  shot  passed  through  the  weather  screen,  landed  on  t 
in  the  cargo  and  exploded.  A  naval  gunner,  hit  by  shrapnel,  was  si 
wounded.  One  of  the  ship's  crew  who  was  carrying  ammunition  forwj 
hit.  A  shell  exploded  in  the  engine  room,  wounding  the  first  and  third  ei 
and  two  oilers  and  putting  the  engine  out  of  commission.  The  sul 
tired  228  times,  scoring  nine  clean  hits.  At  8  o'clock  the  Luckenbach  h 
out  an  S  O  S  call,  stating  she  was  being  gunned.  An  American  tlesti 
considerable  distance  away,  signalled  that  she  was  coming  to  her  ass 
This  wns  the  S'icholton.  Asked  how  long  before  she  could  arrive,  the  A*i 
answered  "Two  hours."  "Too  late;  look  out  for  boats."  radioed  the  . 
bach.  "  Don't  surrender,"  said  the  Nicholson.  "  Never,"  replied  the  . 
bach.  And  though  swept  by  shells,  hit  time  and  again  and  disabled,  t 
held  out  until  the  destroyer  arrived. 

ilorcni. — Chief  Ounncr's  Mate  Andrew  OOMMH  commanding  trtPOtl 
attacked  June  12,  1P17.  off  Spanish  coast.  Fought  approximately  tbrei 
A  shell  exploded  In  gasoline  tank,  setting  the  ship  on  lire  Another  si 
away  the  steering  gear  and  the  ship,  beyond  control,  lolled  around  in  : 
but  Hie  naval  gunners  kept  up  the  tight  until  almost  the  entire  vessel 
flames.  One  man  Of  the  ma  reliant  crew  was  killed,  one  of  the  mercli.-n 
and  one  man  of  the  armed  guard  wounded.  During  the  tight.  Which 
over  two  hours,  the  Mormi  tired  1"><i  shuts,  the  submarine  about  '-.IN 
ship  was  hit  4.">  times.  A  S|>nnisli  steamer  came  up  Ivcfore  the  tabmnr 
and  picked  up  the  survivors,  "The  submarine  culled  the  boats  nloi 
says  the  armed  guard  commander,  "congratulated  us  and  told  us  It  \ 
best  light  lie  had  ever  seen  a  merchant  ship  put  up." 

These  armed  guards  repulsed  scores  of  attacks,  saving  their  shins, 
not  a  few  Instances  badly  damaging  the  submarines.  Of  the  2M  t& 
which  ue  furnished  n rated  guards,  only  34  were  sunk  by  enemy  action 

Vara  jo. — II.  L.  Hani,  chief  boatswain's  mate,  commanding  armed 
In  engagement  with  submarine  off  Ca|>c  La  Hogue.  France.  July  4 
(7-tMMl  wns  reported  hit  twice,  the  armed  guard's  report  si atitiir :  "  Tl 
shot  struck  the  submarine  Just  forward  of  the  conning  tower,  where  t 
munition  hoist  wo«  located,  causing  an  explosion  on  board  the  subuiaritn 
was  plainly  heard  on  the  S'arafo.  Flame  and  grny  smoke  shot  up  in  I 
The  men  who  were  on  deck  nt  the  guns  and  had  not  juuqted  OreTtxM 
aft.  The  submarine  then  (tinted  forward  at  n  I  most  40  degn-es  and  ti 
pellor  could  lie  seen  lashing  the  nlr.  Nobody  was  seen  coming  up  t 
tl  anlng  tower  nnd  .lumping  into  the  sen.  nor  were  any  survivors  se»»n 

Silver  sin  II. — William  J.  riark.  chief  turret  captain.  command  m 
guard.  Engagement  with  submarine  in  Oulf  of  Lyons,  May  ."to,  I'.tlT. 
an  hour  nnd  n  half.  Roth  ship's  captain  nnd  commander  of  nrnied 
Were  convinced  that  F-boat  was  sunk.  The  last  shell  tired,  they  staf 
the  submarine,  "iter  bows  seemed  to  raise  up.  as  though  there  had  b 
explosion  In  her.  and  then  she  plunged  down  with  her  stem  up  nt  tin 
of  45  degrees."  Then  was  not  time,  the  report  stated,  for  the  snbm 
crew,  who  were  on  deck,  to  get  Inside  Is'fore  she  sank. 

Itiirinqucn.-  Thomas  .1.  Beermati  commanding  armed  guard.  Encoiintt 
V-hont  In  the  Hay  of  Biscay,  October  SO,  1917.  In  which  two  direct  hit 
scored  against  the  submarine,  which  the  gunners  and  crew  were  convlnci 
sunk.  The  commnnder  of  the  armed  gunrd  reported:  "The  suhmnrli 
getting  under  way.  headed  for  the  ship.  In  the  effort  to  get  under  the  h< 
of  the  after  gun.    The  captain  of  the  Borinqucn  swung  the  ship  nrouiul 
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the  submarine  directly  astern  of  the  ship  and  in  the  trough  of  the  sen. 

•  se«-on<l  shot  carried  away  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine,  which  I 
myself.    The  third  shot  also  hit  the  submarine,  and  I  saw  the  explosion 

•  •h  was  very  distinct.  The  submarine  appeared  to  stop  dead  In  the  trough 
flu-  son  after  this  shot.  The  last  seen  of  the  submarine^  she  was  going 
i!  «»n  swell,  listed  to  port,  with  her  bow  sticking  In  air  and  her  stern  down. 

was  going  down  In  an  upright  position." 

UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  CHASERS  IN  ATTACK  ON  DURAZZO 

)ne  of  the  most  notable  and  successful  naval  actions,  after  this 
utrv  entered  the  war.  was  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  naval  base 
Duruzzo.  October  2.  1018.  In  this  operation  a  flotilla  of  Ameri- 
i  submarine  chasers,  under  command  of  Capt.  Charles  P.  Nelson 
1  Lieut.  Commander  E.  H.  Bastedo,  took  a  prominent  part,  leading 
way  and  clearing  the  path  of  mines,  sinking  one  submarine 
1  damaging  and  apparently  destroying  another  U-boat,  screening 
ger  ships  from  torpedo  attack,  going  to  the  aid  of  a  British  cruiser 
irh  was  torpedoed,  and  taking  under  escort  an  enemy  hospital 
p.  all  this  under  heavy  fire  during  bombardment  from  the  Aus- 
m  forts. 

The  British  force  commander,  in  a  dispatch  forwarded  by  the 
it ish  Admiralty  to  Admiral  Sims,  wrote: 

inn  most  grateful  for  the  valuable  service  rendered  liy  12  submarine  chasers 
U-r  i 'apt.   Nelson,  United  States  Navy,  and  Lieut.  Commander  Bastedo, 

"••I  states  Navy,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  employing  in  an  operation 

in*t  hurazzo  on  October  L\  They  screened  heavy  ships  during  the  bombard- 
n'*  under  enemy  tire:,  also.  ap|»areutly  destroyed  definitely  one  submarine 
m  !i  torpedo«il  H.  M.  S.  W<  i/inouth.  and  damaged  and  probably  destroyed 
'tht-r  sulunarine.     Ehiring  the  return  voyage  they  assisted  in  screening 

M  S.  11  <  \n»ntith,  and  In  escorting  enemy  hospital  ship  which  was  being 
•hl-Iu  in  for  examination.  Their  conduct  throughout  was  beyond  praise. 
r\  ill  returned  safely  without  casualties.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
ws. 

A  dispatch  to  Admiral  Sims  from  Rome  stated: 

talian  naval  general  staff  expresses  highest  appreciation  of  useful  and  effi- 
m  work  informed  by  United  States  chasers  in  protecting  major  naval  ves- 
»  liuring  action  against  Iniraxzo;  also,  vivid  admiration  of  their  brilliant  and 
v»  r  o|*«nitloas  which  resulted  in  sinking  two  enemy  submarines. 

ATTACKS  BY  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  VESSELS  IN  EUROPEAN  WATERS. 

"  A  total  of  2.*»fi  attacks  by  United  States  vessels  occurred,"  says 
»•  •*  Summary  of  United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  European 
iters."'  compiled  at  Admiral  Sims's  headquarters  in  London.  Be- 
rt are  given  a  few  examples  of  such  attacks  on  submarines.  These 
ow  where  our  men  were  meeting  perils  and  meeting  them  bravely. 
>ffer  them  for  the  record. 

(  The  matter  last  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full 
the  record  as  follows:) 

y<innint/.  Lieut.  A.  S.  Carpender,  commanding,  assisted  by  \' icholxon:  While 
•ortlns  convoy,  at  4.10  p.  m..  November  17.  1017.  Coxswain  David  D.  Ixxunis, 
'kf-iit  of  tlie  Fannirfly,  sighted  small  periscope ;  Fanning  headed  for  the  spot  and 
>-<?  minutes  later  drop|ied  depth  charge.  Xii  ho1*oti  also  speeded  across  and 
•pped  n  not  her  depth  charge.  At  that  moment  the  submarine's  conning  tower 
pea  red  on  the  surface  l>etwcen  the  Mchotnon  and  the  convoy,  and  the  Sichohon 
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fired  t lire*  sluits  from  her  stern  gun.  The  Niehnlmr.  cleared :  Use  Fannin; 
for  ilie  U-boiit.  firing  from  the  bov  gun.  After  the-  thlnl  shot  the  crew  .  f 
murine  all  came  on  deck  and  held  up  their  hands,  surrendering  ot  4.2ti  p. 
Fanning  approached  to  pick  up  the  prisoners,  both  destroyers  keeping  tl 
teries  trained  on  the  boat.  The  German  crew,  after  surrendering,  scut  1 1 
craft.  A  line  was  got  to  the  submarine,  hut  in  ti  few  minutes  she  sunk, 
crew  jumped  Into  the  water  and  swam  to  the,  Fanning.  Though  tin 
life-preservers,  u  number  of  them  were  exhausted  when  they  reached 
stroyer.  One  could  not  even  hold  the  line  thrown  him.  Chief  VUur 
Mate  Klmer  Harwell  mid  Coxswain  Francis  (}.  Conner  jumped  overboi 
secured  a  line  ui.der  his  arms.  He  wt.s  imuled  al»mrd  and  every  effort 
resuscitate  him.  but  he  died  In  a  few  minutes.  The  4  otTiifrs  and  .1."  tnoi 
suhmnrlne  were  made  prisoners.  The  submarine  was  discovered  to  bo  tl 
The  British  commander  In  chief,  Admiral  Bayly,  under  whom  the  dei 
wi  ri'  ofMMktlllft  commended  them  In  the  highest  terms,  and  the  British  Ad 
stated  that,  "  In  their  lordships'  oplnlen,  the  whole  engagement  of  the  I 
with  the  submarine  f'-5.S  reflects  credit  on  the  discipline  and  the  trainiu 
United  States  flotillas.  The  whole  affair  shows  that  the  Fanning  is  n  mat 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  After  the  depth  charge  had  exploded  the 
rine  was  rendered  unmanageable  and  helpless,  and  had  the  Fanning  n 
worked  with  great  ability  and  Immediate  correct  decision  she  would  H 
have  failed  to  sink  the  submarine,  but  we  would  hnve  lost  the  steamship 
matt  ami  prohahly  one  other  convoy." 

O'Brien.  Lieut,  Commander  C.  A.  Blakely.  commanding.    Had  four 
ments  with  submarines  In  n  few  months.    While  escorting  steamship 
12  miles  south  of  Ballycotten  Light,  June  10,  1917,  periscope  appear- 
O'Brien  speeded  to  the  spot;  drop|ied  depth  liomh :  periscojie  disap) 
oil  and  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface,  and  big  oil  slick  covered  the  spot,  n 
observed  long  afterwards  by  British  sloop  and  destroyer.  Admiralty 
showed  the  submarine  that  was  operating  In  that  vicinity  disappeared  ;  I 
only  allied  craft  that  re|>°r,ed  engaging  It.    O'Brien  also  repulsed  sill 
which  attacked   the  steamship   Belgir.     Went  to  rescue  of  the  ate 
Craymore,  which  was  torj>ed<ied.  and  assisted  In  getting  her  150  miles  j 
Rescued  crew  of  British  quarantine  ship  Arbutu*,  which  was  torpedo 
sunk.    Fired  upon  and  repulsed  suhmnrlne  which  was  sinking  Frencn 
boats;  drove  him  from  larger  ship  and  rescued  fishing  boat's  crew. 
Government  recommended  Lieut.  Commander  Blakely  for  distinguished 
order  for  successful  engagements  with  submarines. 

Conyngham,  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson.  On  October  10,  101",  while 
Ing  a  large  merchant  convoy,  the  Conyngham  signaled  His  Majesty 
Orama  and  suggested  the  convoy  change  Its  course,  as  a  submnrlt 
reported  ahead.  This  suggestion  was  not  followed,  and  shortly  there 
torpedo  crossed  the  Clan  IAndxay'»  bow  and  struck  the  Orama  on  tl 
side.  The  Orama  Immediately  listed  to  port  and  began  to  sink  by  tt 
The  Conyngham  dispersed  the  convoy,  sounded  general  quarters,  and 
at  full  speed  across  the  Orama'*  bow,  circling  the  convoy.  Shortly  the 
a  periscope  was  seen  ahout  1  foot  above  the  water,  but  It  submerged 
Immediately,  though  the  wake  was  plainly  visible. 

The  Conyngham  dropped  depth  charge  over  the  wake  and  an  ex 
resulted,  large  (inutilities  of  discolored  water  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  n 
a  number  of  officers  and  crew  made  out  n  quantity  of  wreckage,  one  | 
which  appeared  \,<  have  been  n  wireless  mast  of  the  suhtnarlne.  Th 
nnd  passengers  of  the  Orama  abandoned  ship,  and  were  picked  up 
Conyngham  and  the  Jartib  Jonen.  which  took  the  survivors  to  Quoei 
The  British  Admiralty  expressed  their  "  high  appreciation  "  of  the  nc 
the  Conyngham.  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  submarine  woidd  pt 
hnve  sunk  another  ship  had  it  not  heen  for  ('apt.  Johnson's  quick  nnd 
decision.  The  Jacob  Jonen  (Lieut.  Commander  P.  W.  Bnglcy)  W!, 
highly  commended  for  the  fine  feat  of  seamanship  displayed  In  rc 
survivors  from  the  Orama  at  night  when  the  ship  was  sinking. 

Allen,  Commander  II.  D.  Cooke.    Engagement  with  submarine  Fe 
2.  1018.   Commended  in  letter  from  Admiral  Situs's  headquarter*,  si 
"TOUT  quick  action  saved  the  convoy,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the 
submarine  wns  severely  damaged,  or  even  sunk.    Such  efficient  nerfoi 
of  duty  Is  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  United  States  nnval  serv 
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<i<*»n.  Commander  W.  N.  Vernon.  Wliilc  patrolling  off  the  south  coast  of 
;ind.  O-toher  15,  1917,  tlie  Cansin  sighted  a  submarine  awash  about  5  miles 
•int.  und  speeded  to  attack.  Imt  the  U-boat  immediately  submerged.  While 
tinning  the  hunt  In  the  vicinity  a  torpedo  was  sighted,  headed  for  the 
».  moving  at  high  speed  only  300  or  400  yards  away.  Full  speed  was 
m led  and  the  rudder  put  hard  to  left. 

lad  it  kept  on  its  course  the  torpedo  would  probably  have  passed  astern. 

when  only  ].">  or  20  feet  from  the  ship  it  |>orpoised,  leaving  the  water  and 
•  Tins'  to  the  left,  hit  the  ship  aft  on  the  |mrt  side,  exploding  instantly,  kill- 

<Mnond  K.  Ingram,  gunner's  mate,  who  had  dashed  to  the  stern  to  throw 
rlwiard  the  depth  charges  placed  there.  Ingram  sacrificed  his  life  in  this 
>rt  to  save  the  ship.  The  explosion  of  the  torpedo  ami  several  depth  charges 
•v  off  3fi  feet  of  her  stern.  Her  rudder  having  been  carried  away  the  ship 
Id  not  Ih-  steered.  Half  an  hour  after  she  was  torpedoed,  the  submarine's 
nins  tower  came  to  the  surface  about  l.'rfio  yards  distant.  The  men  were 
1  standing  at  the  guns,  and,  though  the  Co**in  was  turning  in  circles,  No.  2 
i  opened  fire  and  drove  off  the  submarine.  Two  hours  later,  at  4.2."i  p.  m.,  the 
vkage  which  was  hanging  to  the  stern  dropped  off,  and  at  dark  the  Castin 
l>ped  her  port  engine  and  drifted.  At  9  p.  in.  the  British  vessels  Jcsxamine 
I  TnmariHk  came  to  her  assistance,  and  worked  most  of  the  night  trying  to 
the  Can*in.  Karly  the  next  morning  British  trawlers  and  a  tug  got  lines 
her.  and  she  was  later  towed  to  port  by  H.  M.  S.  Snomlrop,  arriving  at 
'.  p.  m. 

I'NITKI)  STATES  FORCES  OPERATING  IN  FRENCH  WATERS. 

sumerous  encounters  with  submarines  were  reported  by  the  United  States 
al  forces  oiterating  in  French  waters.  When  the  first  patrol  squadron  of 
iied  yachts  was  on  its  way  to  France,  the  Noma  and  Knnauuh  on  July  2.  1917, 
bted  a  perlseupe  some  distance  away,  but  the  U-boat  dlsappored  before  It 
ild  be  successfully  attacked.  The  same  day  the  sultana  picked  up  the  sur- 
«rs  of  the  steamship  Orleans,  which  had  been  tor|»edoed.  On  July  19.  1917, 
♦•nemy  submarine  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  .V«m«,  The  Xoma,  though  one  of 
-  filers  was  out  of  commission,  went  to  the  relief  of  the  British  Q.  ship 
mmren,  which  was  shelled  and  torpeded,  and  attacked  the  submarine,  at- 
npting  to  ram  the  enemy,  but  the  U-boat  submerged  and  escaped.  The  Noma 
h\  :icted  as  escort  to  the  British  ship  Chrintophvr,  which  took  the  Dunravcn 
i..\v. 

The  Vomfl  had  a  gunfire  engagement  with  a  Iarge-tyjie  submarine  on  August 
,  HM7,  firing  10  shots,  while  the  l  -hoat  fired  3  at  the  ship.  The  U-boat  was 
«•»•  yards  distant  when  sighted,  and  submerged  and  eseaijed  before  the  Aroma 
uld  reach  her.  The  Xoma  (Lieut.  Commander  L.  R.  Leahy),  Wakiva  (Lieut, 
•nnnander  CI.  E.  Davis),  and  the  I'iqua  (vx-Kanat/ha  II)  (Lieut.  Commander 
I».  Cooke),  were  credited  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  a  successful  attack 
a  submarine  November  28,  1917.  While  the  admiralty  indorsement  was 
>rohably  seriously  damaged,"  the  evidence  of  oil  and  wreckage  Indicated  that 
e  U-boat  was  sunk. 

Rrmlik  on  iVcember  17.  1917,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  gale,  sighted  the 
rlscope  of  a  submarine  alientn,  300  yards  away.  Though  heavy  seas  were 
v.i king  over  the  Remlik,  sweeping  over  both  guus,  the  crew  made  every  effort 

nttack  the  enemy,  even  the  commanding  officer  himself  manning  a  gun. 
hen  the  seas  prevented  the  guns  being  trained  on  the  U-boat,  the  little  yacht, 

spite  of  the  seas  that  almost  swamped  her,  attempted  to  ram  the  submarine. 
■*pth  charges  could  not  be  used,  since  the  Reuilik  could  only  make  2  knots 
•ninst  the  sale.  Seas  came  over  both  guns  which  bore  on  the  submarine  and 
»shed  overboard  a  depth-bomb  box.  The  huge  depth  charge  was  rolling 
otmd  the  deck  when  the  safety  pin  fell  out.  The  danger  was  instantly 
nlized.  If  the  bomb  exploded  the  vessel  would  almost  certainly  be  sunk, 
ny  man  who  ventured  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  risked  l>elng  swept  over- 
mnl.  and  if  the  bomb  exploded  it  meant  certain  destruction.  Rut  John 
arkenzle,  chief  boatswain's  mate,  ran  down  the  deck  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
»mb.  It  was  ton  huge  to  lift,  and  as  he  wrestled  to  get  It  on  end  lie  was 
irown  down  time  and  again.    At  last  he  got  It  in  place,  lines  were  thrown 

Itlm,  the  dangerous  bomb  lashed  down,  nnd  the  ship  was  saved. 
United  States  destroyer  Rcid  on  March  18,  1918.  sighted  a  submarine  about 

miles  distant,  her  broadside  silhouette  with  two  radio  masts  being  seen. 
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She  quickly  submerged ;  the  Reid  estimated  her  probable  location  and  d 
a  depth  bomb.  A  large  oil  slick  uppeared  and  two  more  charges  were  dt 
The  Isabel,  which  was  near  by.  also  dropped  a  depth  charge.  As  an  ol 
800  yards  long  by  50  yards  broad  appeared,  It  was  concluded  the  subi 
was  either  sunk  or  seriously  damaged. 

United  States  destroyer  Stewart  (Lieut  H.  S.  Halshlp)  had  an  enc 
with  enemy  submarine  April  23,  1918,  which  the  British  Admiralty  pron< 
a  successful  engagement,  with  the  indorsement  that  the  submarnle  was  " 
bly  seriously  damaged." 

The  Christabel  (Lieut.  Commander  M.  B.  McCord)  on  May  21,  while 
ing  a  northbound  convoy,  saw  a  wnke  about  300  yards  distant  and  at 
across  it,  dropping  depth  charges.    Three  hours  later  a  submarine  wa 
near  the  convoy.   The  Chrittabel  steamed  toward  the  place  where  the 
submerged,  and  dropped  two  depth  charges.    The  first  brought  up  only 
water,  but  the  second,  when  exploding,  caused  a  secondary  explosion 
sumably  a  torpedo  or  mine  In  the  submarine;  and  heavy  oil,  bubbles,  an 
of  wood  came  to  the  surface.   The  submarine,  the  UC-56,  was,  it  was  It 
afterwards,  badly  damaged,  but  managed  to  reach  Santander,  Spain. 
It  was  interned. 

UNITED  STATES  BATTLE8H I 1*8  SERVING  WITH  BRITISH  GRAND  111 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  report  compiled  and  issued  by  Ad] 
Sims's  headquarters  in  London  stated  that  "  between  the  dat 
their  arrival  in  European  waters  and  signing  of  the  armistice,  U 
States  battleships  were  attacked  six  times  by  enemy  submai 
and  on  one  occasion  the  New  York  collided  with  a  submarine." 
report  gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  these  encounters 

Florida,  Delaware,  February  8,  1918:  While  maneuvering  off  the  Norw 
coast  (exact  position  not  stated)  awaiting  a  return  convoy,  a  submit rin< 
sighted ;  four  torpedoes  were  fired  at  the  Florida  and  two  at  the  Deia 
Both  ships  successfully  maneuvered  to  avoid  being  hit.  Two  depth  ch 
were  dropped  by  destroyers. 

Texas,  April  27,  1918:  At  12.47  p.  m.,  in  56.56  N.,  0.40  W.,  Texas  si 
a  i^crlscope  and  opened  fire.  Depth  charges  were  dropped  by  two  destn 
neither  of  which  saw  the  submarines.   No  sign  of  damage. 

Xew  VorA-,  Delaware,  Florida,  Wyoming,  Texas,  June  30,  1918:  First  ntti 
At  1619,  division  In  line  abreast  In  open  order,  periscope  was  reported  b 
Wyoming,  and  was  also  seen  by  the  Parker  (destroyer)  ;  Delaware.  Florida 
Wyoming  oi>ened  Are:  destroyers  dropped  six  depth  charges,  as  follows:  8a 
1;  Parker,  3:  Radstoek  2;  Itadstuvk  remained  in  vicinity  for  half  nn  houi 
saw  nothing  further.  Second  attack — At  1726  In  latitude  58.44  N.,  long 
2.34  E.,  Delaware  opened  fire  on  submarine  reported  astern;  destroyers  dl 
sec  periscope;  10  depth  charges  were  dropped  as  follows:  Salmon,  4;  Park* 
Sable,  3;  Rocket,  1. 

Arkansas,  July  28.  1918:  At  about  9  p.  m.,  lutltude  57.55  N.,  longltiul.' 
sighted  periscope  and  opened  fire  with  i>ort  sky  gun,  meanwhile  going  to  *' « 
gency  full  speed  ahead"  and  using  rudder  to  bring  object  fired  at  ahem 
torpedo  wake  was  sighted  running  toward  the  ship,  which  she  avoided  by  & 
Ing  t<>  the  left. 

At  .".42  p.  m„  while  the  Xew  York  was  lending  the  divisions,  Into  Pent 
Firth,  her  position  then  Ix-ing  Lother  Rock  Beacon  17°.  Mueklc  Skerrv  1 
122",  Stroma  Light  257  ,  BWOM  Light  302°.  and  while  turning  with  right  ru 
(hence  stern  swinging  to  port),  a  heavy  underwater  blow  was  felt  on  her 
board  quarter,  followed  Immediately  by  another,  which  dnmaged  the  ship's 
board  profiler,  breaking  off  two  blades.    After  weighing  all  evidence  ii 
case,  such  us  position,  depth  of  water,  appearance  of  A'cie  York's  hull  wli.  i 
was  doeked  after  the  collision,  etc..  the  division  commander  reached  the 
elusion  that  she  had  struck  a  submarine,  which  belief  was  verified  by  the  r< 
of  the  board  of  inquiry. 

New  York,  October  10.  1918:  At  1  a.  m..  while  en  route  from  a  northern  I 
at  Kosyth,  three  tori *ednes  were  tired  at  the  \«  tr  York,  all  passim:  ahead  uf 
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«Mp  wax  milking  only  12  knots  nt  the  time,  owing  to  damage*]  propeller, 
:he  submarine  no  doubt  misjudged  her  speed,  which  ordinarily  would  have 
at  least  16  knota  About  this  time  a  submarine  was  sighted  and  reported 
patrol  in  this  vicinity. 

UWITKD  STATES  FORCES  OPERA TIJIO  EROM  OIRRALTAR. 

lumber  of  engagements  with  enemy  submarines  by  United  States  naval  ves- 
mse<l  on  Gibraltar  wen1  reported,  including  the  following : 

5.33  p.  m.,  while  on  Mediterranean  convoy  duty  on  May  8,  1918,  in  latitude 
*Y  N..  longitude  3°  3'  E.,  the  Lydonia  sighted  the  wake  of  a  torpedo,  which 

torpedoed  the  British  steamship  Ingleside.  H.  M.  8.  BasiUtk  and  Lydonia 
;*m1  u  barrage  of  depth  charges.  The  British  Admiralty  have  credited  the 
ne  of  this  submarine  to  the  Basilisk  and  Lydonia. 

May  15.  1918.  the  Wheeling,  Surveyor,  and  Venita,  while  escorting  a  Medi- 
.ncan  convoy,  sighted  the  track  of  a  torpedo,  which  torpedoed  a  merchant 
of  the  convey  in  latitude  36°  03'  N..  longitude  1°  47'  W.  The  wake  of  the 
mrine  could  be  seen.  A  depth  charge  attack  was  made.  The  British  Ad- 
it >  emitted  the  sinking  of  this  submarine  to  these  three  escort  ships,  the 

•  iron  commander  reported. 

i  September  5.  1918,  at  1.04  a.  m„  the  Chenter,  while  on  ocean  escort,  sighted 
hmnrine  close  aboard  on  starboard  bow.  After  attempting  to  ram  sub- 
ne.  attacked  her  with  depth  charges.  Tp  to  the  present  time  no  results  of 
attack  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Chenter 
the  opinion  that  the  last  depth  charge  may  have  damaged  the  submarine, 
i  September  9,  1918.  at  7  p.  m..  convoy  (lGA-!i\  was  attacked  by  enemy 
narine  in  latitude  38°  11'  N..  longitude  4°  58'  E.  British  steamship  Arabia 
e»\oe<i  and  sunk.  1'aducah  attacked  with  depth  charges,  and  Is  reported  to 
»  damaged  submarine. 

.  S.  submarine  Als-2  (Lieut.  P.  F.  Foster,  commanding)  :  Returning  from 
ol  July  10,  1918,  U.  S.  submarine  AT/-2  sighted  a  suspleious  object  and 
nged  course  to  Investigate.  Ten  minutes  later  a  terrific  explosion  occurred 
er  starboard  quarter  of  AI^2.  putting  out  lights,  throwing  off  their  feet 
i  in  engine  room,  ami  doing  minor  damage  to  various  auxiliaries.  When 
ish  from  explosion  (presumably  that  of  a  torpedo)  subsided  the  periscope 
:i  submarine  was  seen  in  the  slick.  Enemy  was  observed  heading  across 
•n  of  the  AL-2,  evidently  injured  and  attempting  to  get  to  the  surface. 
■  AL-2  put  its  rudder  over  ami  maneuvered  to  ram.  As  It  was  seen  that 
only  chance  to  get  the  U-boat  was  to  ram  it  submerged,  AL-2  executed  a 
sh  drive.  The  U-boat,  apparently  deciding  that  its  only  chance  to  avoid 
milng  was  to  pass  under  the  AIr-2.  descended.  AL-2  passed  immediately 
r  the  U-boat,  missing  it  by  only  a  few  feet.  The  crash  dive  carried  ATj-2 
i  depth  of  100  feet,  but  fortunately  the  explosion  had  not  seriously  damaged 
full.  By  her  listening  devices  .4L-2  could  hear  the  propellers  of  the 
«  :it.  which  were  running  nt  highest  speed,  indicating  that  It  was  again  at- 
ipting  to  reach  the  surface.  AL-2  swung  around  and  started  after  U-boat, 
intaining  position  dirertly  astern  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  propellers 
another  U-boat,  running  at  slow  speed  and  In  a  different  direction,  were 
in!  A  few  minutes  Inter  the  U-bo.-it  the  AI/-2  was  pursuing  stopped  and 
.«  beard  no  more.  It  had  not  reached  the  surface.  Shortly  after  the  other 
*<it  began  calling  its  mate  Insistently  on  its  underwater  signaling  appa- 
us.  hut  received  no  answer.    .4/^  2  remained  in  the  vicinity  to  make  certain 

•  heat  it  was  pursuing  did  not  escape  and  then  changed  its  course  and  headed 
the  second  U-boat,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  it.    After  a  short  pursuit 

,-2  returned  to  position  where  first  U-boat  had  stopped,  searched  the  surface 
periscope,  and  maintained  careful  listening  patrol  for  several  hours,  until 
p.  in.  As  there  was  no  trace  of  U-boat,  AI^-2  returned  to  port 
The  British  chart  showed  that  the  UB-65,  which  was  charged  as  operating 
that  locality,  wns  missing,  and,  though  the  U-boat  was  damaged  by  its  own 
•peilo,  the  crash  dive  and  maneuvers  of  the  American  submarine,  preventing 
?  enemy  from  getting  to  the  surface,  were  regarded  as  so  largely  resi>onslble 

•  Its  destruction  that  the  British  Admiralty  credited  the  AL-2  with  the  sink- 
t.  with  the  indorsement:  "  U.  S.  submarine  Afy-2,  Lieut.  P.  F.  Foster.  July  10. 
IS:  Known  sunk,  UB-G5"  (Admiralty  class). 
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The  records  of  valor  of  sailors  and  marines  stirred  the  bloo 
ing  the  World  War  and  have  given  to  the  world  admiration  f 
men  of  the  American  Navy,  who  showed  by  the  courage  thi 
played  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Navy  to  minimize  its  s 
because  the  high  sea  fleet  of  the  enemy  dared  not  try  conclusion 
the  capital  ships  of  the  allied  forces,  because  American  partici] 
gave  such  preponderating  strength  to  the  allied  fleet  that  th< 
mans  dared  not  repeat  the  Jutland  Battle.  That  is  all  that  1 
brought  up  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  the  committee  will  stand  adjo 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  18, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1  he  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
nate  Office  Pmilding,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
aiding. 

Present:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  and  Trammell. 

STIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Admiral  Sims  first  ap- 
ared  before  your  committee  in  the  medal  awards  hearings  he  was 
ked  what  had  brought  about  the  investigation,  and  he  answered 
at  he  did  "not  know  anything  about  these  things."  but  had  "just 
!fd  it  up  that  there  was  some  political  flavor  about  it."  This 
>pears  on  page  3C1  of  the  medal  awards  hearings,  as  follows: 

Senator  Pittman.  I  nil)  sorry,  a*  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  omihl  dispose  of  this 
:      matter  in  tlx*  Somite  by  referring  this  whole  investigation  to  the  board, 
v.iidd  like  to  see  It  all  go  there. 
Admiral  Sims.  It  is  there  now. 

S« -ii, -it or  I'ittmas.  They  ore  Investigating  now.  are  they  not,  there? 
Admiral  Sims.  Search  me.    I  do  not  know.  [Laughter.] 
S.  nntor  Pittmax.  I  do  not  myself. 
Admiral  Sims.  I  do  not  myself. 

Senator  Ptttman.  I  want  to  state  that  I  protested  agnlnst  this  useless  investi- 

irion. 

Admiral  Sims.  Of  course,  helng  a  military  man,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
if*-  things.    I  Just  sized  it  up  that  there  was  some  political  flavor  about  it. 

When  Admiral  Sims  appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  the 
rave  charge  that  the  Navy  Department's  delay  had  cost  $15,000,- 
K'.'Mto,  lengthened  the  war  months,  and  other  wild  and  preposterous 
jitements.  1  thought  he  was  voicing  his  own  vivid  imagination  and 
lat  these  figures  were  original  with  him.  Since  I  gave  an  ex- 
au>tive  and  complete  answer  to  this  charge,  which  every  responsible 
Imiral  in  the  Navy  has  sworn  was  without  foundation.  I  have  been 
i formed  that  it  was  not  Admiral  Sims  who  originated  this  charge, 
tit  that  it  was  first  made  in  the  Senate  on  August  24,  1018,  bv  Sena- 
tr  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  attracted  no  attention  whatever 
ien.  and  1  do  not  recall  seeing  any  reference  to  it  in  the  press.  Cer- 
linly  if  my  attention  had  been  called  to  it.  the  answer  would  have 
een  as  easy  then  as  now.  The  original  charges,  amplified,  and 
?|>eated  by  Admiral  Sims  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee, 
re  contained  in  Senator  Penrose's  speech,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
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Congressional  Kecord,  volume  50,  part  9,  Sixty-fifth  Congre 
ond  session,  page  10453,  and  is  also  printed  again  separately 
Congressional  Kecord  of  August  '27,  1918,  under  the  head  oi 
erations  of  the  Navy,"  as  M  Speech  of  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  of 
svlvania,  in  the  Senate  oJ  the  United  States,  Saturday,  Aug 
(legislative  day  of  Thursday,  August  22),  1918."  Senator  f 
was  answering  a  question  of  Senator  McCiimber  as  to  m 
trawler,  armed  by  a  German  U-boat,  which,  he  said,  "  for  moi 
a  week  has  been  destroying  fleet  after  fleet  of  our  fishing  smack: 
not  been  captured.  Here  is  the  charge  made  by  Senator  P 
as  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Kecord : 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  us  a  minority  member  of  tin 
Committee,  I  can  in  part  answer  t lie  Senator's  inquiry.  It  is  easily 
st  rated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lost  nt  least  Hirer  months,  m 
likely  much  more  time,  before  he  got  started  on  his  naval  prepnredno- 
fleet  of  destroyers,  which  ought  to  have  been  gotten  ready  long  before  tin 
are  now  being  built,  ami  very  few  of  them  have  been  turned  out 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  due  very  largely  to  the  procrastination  of  the  Eh 
of  the  Navy,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  nimble  to  reach  conclut 
decisions  ubout  the  matters  submitted  to  him.  At  least  150  days  elapse*? 
even  many  of  the  preliminary  contracts  were  awarded. 

Some  people  In  close  touch  with  the  department,  assuming  thai  the  \ 
been  costing  this  country  ond  the  Allies  $100,000,000  a  day,  estimate  tin 
$15,000,000,000  or  more  have  been  expended  merely  to  maintain  a  si 
until  the  Navy  Department  could  come  to  some  conclusion,  not  to  nit-nt 
losses  In  deaths  ond  casualties  on  the  different  fronts. 

.Mr.  Chamberlain.  May  I  interrupt  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir.  Chamberlain.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  It  would  be  entirely  pr 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  has  done  mag 
work  in  conveying  the  ships  that  bore  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  oui 
men  to  Europe,  and  convoyed  the  ships  that  have  taken  cargoes  over  u 
voyed  them  on  the  return  voyage?  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Njivj 
frank  to  say.  hut  I  know  the  Navy  has  done  most  excellent  work. 

Mr.  M<< VuiiKit.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask:  Have  we  not  on 
warship  on  the  Atlantic  coasi  that  can  do  battle  with  this  trawler? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Senator  puts  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  McCi'mbkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  may  be  that  when  the  German  submarine  com 
Its  operations  here  we  might  not  have  had  any  ships  along  (his  coast,  I 
It  Is  straining  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  take  our  troops  sn 
Europe. 

Mr.  MrCt'MBr.a.  I  can  take  the  Senator  down  the  coast  and  show 
dozen  warships  on  our  coast. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  particularly  well  advised  about  the  No 
does  nol  cone  under  our  Jurisdiction;  and  (he  good  Lord  knows  it  •;. 
one's  time  to  try  to  help  out  the  military  situation,  but  I  think  they  ouch 
given  credit  for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done  In  getting  our  nion 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  troopship. 

Mr.  McCvmbeu.  What  bus  that  to  do  In  the  matter  of  allowing  a  trawl, 
that  has  been  raptured  and  can  not  go  over  10  to  12  knots  per  hour  to  l 
our  fishing  fleets  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  since  the  chairman 
committee  has  raised  the  point,  my  Information  is  that  the  troops  bat 
carried  largely  In  British  vessels. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  speaking  only  of  convoys. 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  convoys  have  been  lnrgely,  though  not  entirely,  | 
vessels. 

I  saw  In  the  paper  the  other  day — I  do  not  know  In  any  way  how  a< 
It  Is— that  the  American  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  waters  are  a  very  smu 
centage  of  the  total  allied  fleet. 

That  ends  what  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Either  Admiral  Sims  is  a  plagiarist  and  appropriated  his  views 
d  charges  from  Senator  Penrose,  or  by  the  new  science  of  mental 
epathy  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were  com- 
inicated  to  Admiral  Sims  by  wave  lengths  or  some  other  wireless 
•thod  unknown  to  those  not  familiar  with  occult  science.  Penrose 
nes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Sims  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
ademy  from  Pennsylvania.  Did  they  collaborate  or  exchange 
'ntal  telegrams? 

This  mental  telepathy  nottmly  went  from  Senator  Penrose's  active 
nin  to  the  dome  of  Admiral  Sims,  imparting  figures,  but  his  ouija 
a rd  communicated  the  same  character  of  ideas  and  exact  words  to 
ne  other  witnesses  who  have  been  heard  by  your  committee.  Sev- 
ll  officers  who  were  so  obsessed  by  their  own  superior  wisdom  that 
fv  thought  the  Secretary  of  the  JNavy  ought  to  "  sign  here"  when- 
er  they  presented  a  plan  they  had  written  out  have  told  you  that 
was  guilty  of  "  procrastination."  Where  did  they  get  that  idea 
d  that  particular  word?  See  the  speech  above  quoted  of  Senator 
•nrose. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  committee  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
.rrotlike  repetition  of  the  word  "procrastination"  used  by  several 
tnesses.  I  confess  it  surprised  me,  for  not  one  of  them  ever  inti- 
ated  to  me  that  thev  associated  that  word  with  me.  It  must  be 
ain  to  vou  now.       ie  circuit  of  mental  telepathy  from  the  brain 

the  ouija  board  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  communi- 
ted  by  some  ether  waves  to  certain  of  your  witnesses,  and  upro- 
nstination  "  is  repeated  by  the  subjects  of  the  medium.  I  do  not 
low  enough  about  spiritualism  to  know  whether  the  persons  acted 
>on  know  how  the  words  are  communicated  to  them  or  whether  it 
a  sort  of  seventh  sense.  But  one  thing  is  clear  now  that  was  inex- 
i<  able  before  Senator  Penrose's  speech  was  exhumed  from  the  Con- 
-es>ional  Record,  they  all  speak  the  Senator's  language — figures, 
irases,  and  all.  Indeed,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  all  these 
uirges  are  contained  in  Senator  Penrose's  speech  of  August,  1018, 
ul  you  might  have  saved  thousands  of  reams  of  paper  by  investi- 
ating  his  brief  accusation  which  his  plagiarist  or  hypnotized  succes- 
>rs  have  elaborated  into  many  hundred  thousand  words. 

Inasmuch  as  these  serious  and  grave  charges  made  by  Senator 
enrose,  which  I  never  heard  of,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  until  two  or 
iree  years  ago,  have  been  buried  so  long  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
r<l,  are  a  matter  of  record,  and  were  preferred  by  a  leading  Senator 
tiring  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
MS.  I  can  not  let  them  pass  without  giving  the  Senator  and  the 
>mmittee  some  information  which  he  did  not  possess  when  lie  made 
mt  speech.  He  was  imposed  upon  by  some  informant  who  is  almost 
s  reckless  in  his  figures  as  Admiral  Sims  was  in  his  accusations, 
fhen  the  Senator  has  the  facts  he  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  correct 
is  statements  made  upon  information  he  will  now  see  was  not 
liable. 

The  telepathic  wireless  must  have  been  working  clear  across  the 
••pan,  for  Sims  was  telling  practically  the  same  thing  to  Americans 
■  ho  were  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
ulmiral  Sims  in  his  speech  to  the  American  newspaper  men  in  Lon- 
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don  October  11  expressed  precisely  the  same  idea?  He  sa 
quoted  in  the  London  Times  of  October  12,  1918: 

Another  idea  was  sometimes  In  the  American  inlnil,  that  the  America 
had  been  doing  the  hulk  of  the  business  over  here — at  least  n  half.  Tl 
not  correct.  There  were  alxiut  5,000  antisubmarine  craft  operating  «1 
night,  and  the  American  craft  numbered  160.  or  3  per  cent.  The  fi»mr» 
about  the  Karne  in  the  Mediterranean.  Again,  Americans  seemed  to  regni 
a  miracle  of  their  Nary  that  titer  had  gotten  a  million  and  a  half  troo] 
In  a  few  months  and  had  protected  them  on  the  way.  "  We  didn't  do  tba 
Admiral  Sims.    "Great  Britain  did."  [Cheers.] 

Cheers  by  a  British  audience.    The  statement  was  not  tru 

She  brought  orer  two-thirds  of  them  and  escorted  a  hnlf. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  cheers  almut  that,  but  the 
ment  was  not  true. 
Admiral  Sims  said : 

We  escort  only  one- third  of  the  merchant  vessels  that  come  here. 

And  I  suppose  there  were  cheers  again ;  but  the  statement  wi 
true,  as  I  have  shown  repeatedly  in  this  testimony. 

It  is  also  worthy  to  note  that  it  was  at  this  very  time  that 
rose  was  making  his  speech  Sims  was  writing  to  Capt.  Pratt,  t 
ening  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Capt.  I 
Lanings  letter  to  Admiral  Sims  was  written  August  "J<».  1!»1> 
two  days  after  Senator  Penrose  made  his  speech.  In  that  rer 
quotes  the  following  from  the  letter  of  Admiral  Sims  to 
Pratt,  received  a  few  davs  previous.  Here  is  what  Admiral 
wrote  to  Capt.  Pratt.  [Reading:] 

When  the  histury  of  tills  \v:ir  mines  to  Im>  written  there  will  Ik*  a  nun 
features  that  will  not  be  rery  creditable  to  the  United  States  Navy.  Ii 
ings  are  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  war- 
Evidently  then,  in  his  mind,  having  in  view  preferring  the 
charges  he  is  preferring  now;  in  August.  1 91 H — 

If  hearings  are  held  on  the  conduct  of  fhe  war  a  numlier  of  rather  (li- 
able facts  must  inevitably  be  brought  out. 

That  is  the  end  of  Admiral  Sims's  statement  to  Capt.  Prat 
The  great  minds,  even  those  of  politicians  and  admirals,  and 
who  «re  both,  run  in  the  same  channels  is  .strikingly  exempli (i< 
the  similarity  of  the  allegations  of  Sims  and  Penrose.  I  present 
in  parallel  columns,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  that  will  give  yu 
similarity  Ijetter  than  otherwise.  [Reading:] 


It  Is  easily  demonstrated  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  lost  at  least 
flint'  months,  and  very  likely  much 
more  time,  before  he  got  started  on  his 
naval  preparedness.  This  fleet  of  de- 
stroyers, which  ought  to  have  been 
gotten  reaily  Ioiil'  before  they  were,  are 
now  being  hullt.  ami  very  few  of  them 
have  lieen  turned  out. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  due  very 
Uurgctj?  to  fhe  procrastlnntlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  was  unable  to  reach 


SIMS. 

It  can  thus  be  said  that  the  I 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  ent 
war  immediately  and  whole-hea 
cost  the  allied  cause  as  a  whol 
and  one- ha  If  million  tons  of  sh 
sunk  unnecessarily.  •  •  •  Tl 
of  this  amount  of  shipping  can  a 
translated  Into  a  definite  prolon, 
of  the  war  and  unnecessary  sn 
of  blood  and  treasure  in  accompl 
the  victory.    •    •  • 

The  loss  unnecessarily  of  th 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  shl 
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elusions  or  decisions  about  the  mat- 
s  snhmitted  to  him.  At  least  150 
•«<  elapsed  before  even  mauy  of  the 
li  miliary  contracts  were  awarded. 
•onu»  jieople  in  close  touch  with  the 
•art men t,  assumiug  that  the  war  has 
u  c»»stlnjr  this  country  and  the  Al- 
«  wmie  $loo.<M>0.000  a  day,  esti- 
i«>  that  some  JM">,OUO.O0O,000  or  more 

e  lieeii  expended  merely  to  wain- 
ii  a  situation  until  the  Navy  Depart- 
nt  ouiid  come  to  some  conclusion, 

to  mention  the  losses  in  death  and 
mtlti»-s  on  the  diflferent  fronts. 


therefor,  in  all  probability  postponed 
the  end  of  the  war  at  least  four 
months. 

[Ten rose  fixes  it  at  three  months. 
Admiral  Sims  says  in  all  probability  it 
was  four  months;  so  that  they  are 
very  close  together.] 

The  average  loss  of  life  per  day  to 
the  Allies  during  the  war  was  3,000 
men.  This  prolongation  of  the  war, 
therefore,  cost  half  a  million  lives. 

Similarly,  as  the  war  cost  the  Allies 
$100,uOo,lHK>  a  day,  on  the  average,  this 
prolongation  resulted  in  the  unneces- 
sary exiienditure  of  $15,0XX),000,000,  of 
which  at  least  one-third  was  expended 
by  the  Tnited  States  directly  or  loaned 
to  the  Allies. 


The  ouija  board  working  across  the  Atlantic,  or  wireless  com- 
plication, or  telepathy,  makes  it  exactly  the  same. 
Did  Penrose  tell  it  to  Sims  or  did  Sims  tell  it  to  Penrose?  Whose 
ml  has  been  moving;  the  ouija  board  around  from  the  Sims  let- 
r  back  to  Fiske  and  Fullam  and  all  the  way  around  to  a  reorgani- 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department? 

As  for  Senator  Penrose's  charges,  the  one  which  he  and  Admiral 
ms  Ixith  make  in  identical  figures  and  almost  identical  words — that 
leged  delays  cost  three  or  four  months  time,  the  needless  expen- 
ture  of  $15,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives— that  charge  has 
ready  been  answered  very  fully,  by  the  leading  admirals  of  the 
avy  as  well  as  myself. 

His  charge  that  u  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lost  at  least  three 
< tilths,  and  very  likely  much  more,  before  he  got  started  on  his 
ival  preparedness":  and  that  ^  at  least  150  days  elapsed  before 
en  many  of  the  preliminary  contracts  were  awarded."  is  answered 
lllv  and  completely  by  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
rul  Repair,  which  I  will  present. 

I  beg  you  to  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  most  important 
atement.  which  fully  refutes  everything  that  Penrose  and  Sims 
ave  said,  a  statement  of  Admiral  Taylor,  in  America  and  Europe 
yarded  as  second  to  no  naval  officer  in  the  world.  It  shows  that 
ids  were  invited  for  all  destroyers  and  nearly  all  the  other  vessels 
i  the  ;i  three-year  program  "  appropriated  for  in  the  act  of  August 
f.  1918,  on  the  day  that  bill  was  passed;  something  that  never 
appened  before  in  the  Navy;  on  the  very  day  that  the  President 
igned  the  bill  bids  were  awarded;  that  is  the  kind  of  procrasti- 
« lion  that  the  Navy  was  guilty  of;  that  when  more  money  became 
va liable  a  number  of  additional  destroyers  were  contracted  for  in 
larch.  1917,  just  before  the  declaration  of  war;  that  is  the  kind  of 
•rocrastination  we  employed;  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  war 
ras  declared  we  had,  either  under  construction  or  contracted  for, 
very  destroyer  that  American  yards,  with  their  then  existing 
noilities,  could  build — that  is,  117  of  this  type  of  vessel,  more  than 
wice  as  many  as  we  previously  had  in  the  tfavy. 

But  this  was  not  enough,  so  in  the  summer  of  1917  we  worked  out 
>lans— now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman — to  build  new  shipyards, 
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enlarge  old  ones,  and  build  new  forging  and  engine  plants,  s 
more  destroyers  could  be  produced.  I  kept  in  touch  every  dai 
the  head  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  i 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  in  cooperation  with 
we  were  moving  with  all  possible  expedition;  and  when  they  ai 
me  that  this  bill  was  certain  to  pass,  as  I  knew  that  I  was  justil 
their  representations,  which  proved  to  be  true,  as  they  alwai 
during  the  war,  Congress  was  asked  for  a  large  additional  appr 
tion  for  this  and  the  construction  of  destroyers.  All  the  plans 
prepared  and  the  work  under  wav  before  Congress  finally'  acted, 
bill  appropriating  $350,000,000  was  passed  October  6.  1017:  th 
tracts  were  signed  immediately  and  all  records  broken  in  pn 
the  work.  An  example  of  this  was  the  building  at  Squantum,  ] 
of  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  destr 
which  was  begun  in  October,  immediately  after  it  was  authoriz 
Congress,  and  in  April,  1918,  six  months  later,  the  keels  of  fii 
stroyers  were  laid  there  in  one  day.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  const  i  n 
which  proceeded  in  the  worst  weather  ever  seen,  was  a  tribute 
genius  of  American  initiative  and  ability  to  do  any  big  thing 
upon  to  do.   I  will  have  the  pictures  here  to  show  you  of  that 

men  working  in  the  sleet  and  in  the  snow ;  Mr.  ,  t 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  his  associates  working  with  naval  o 
and  civilian  mechanics  in  such  a  snowstorm  and  in  such  cold 
did  not  think  any  men  could  work  in.    I  want  you  to  see 
pictures. 

We  broke  all  records  in  destroyer  construction.  Before  th< 
the  shipyards  required  from  20  months  to  2  years  to  complete  a  « 
of  this  type.  We  reduced  this  time  more  than  half,  and  in  indiv 
cases  this  pace  was  exceeded.  At  Mare  Island  Navy  Yarc 
destroyer  Ward  was  launched  in  17A  days  after  the  keel  was  Is 
world's  record  never  equaled.  I  will  have  here  a  book  of  photogi 
showing  each  day's  progress  on  this  vessel,  which  I  would  like  f<; 
committee  to  see.  1  assure  you  that  if  before  this  war  anybod} 
told  DM  it  was  pOBUbk  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  We  act 
did  the  work  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  destroyers  were  used  ii 
war  i 

Secretary*  Danikls.  I  will  take  that  up  in  my  cross-examinii 
Senator  M*cC umbers  inquiries,  which  brought  forth  Senator 
rose's  speech,  indicated  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  American  |x 
for  the  protect  ion  of  our  coast  when  German  submarines  were  op 
ing  in  American  waters,  sinking  coastwise  shipping  and  fishing  c 
These  criticisms  had  been  answered,  and  the  fact  that  the  Navv 
part  men  t  was.  and  had  been  all  along,  using  every  effort  pos 
with  the  limited  number  of  effective  vessels  left  in  home  wat« 
now.  the  charge  has  been  made  here  that  we  kept  too  many*  shij 
home  waters  and  sent  too  few  abroad  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Senator  McCumber  arises  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  criti 
the  Navy  because  we  sent   so  many  across  that  we  did  not 
enough  left  here  to  protect  us  against  submarines  when  they  < 
over. 

These  criticisms  had  been  answered,  and  the  fact  that  the  > 
Department  was,  and  had  been  all  along,  using  every  effort  pos* 
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h  the  limited  number  of  effective  vessels  left  in  home  waters — for 
had  sent  all  but  a  few  of  our  destroyers  to  Europe — to  sink  the 

•my  submarines  and  end  their  depredations,  has  been  previously 
forth  by  Senator  Lodge,  a  leading  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 

mmittee!  in  a  speech  soon  after  the  first  submarines  appeared,  in 

no,  when  Senator  Lodge  said : 

me  or  two  submarines  have  appeared  suddenly  on  our  coast,  as  was  to  be 
icip;ite<L    In  my  judgment,  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done.   I  have  taken 

pains  to  po  to  the  department,  where  everything  has  been  laid  before  the 
rubers  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  who  cared  to  investigate  the  subject, 
!  I  am  entirely  satistied  that  they  are  doing  everything  that  is  possible, 
t  the  chase  of  the  submarine  Is  something  like  searching  for  the  needle  in 

haystack.  You  can  not  tell  In  which  particular  wisp  of  hay  it  will  come 
th»'  surface;  but  that  the  defense  will  be  effective  I  have  no  sort  of  question. 

•  »•**** 

*W  have  a  patrol  along  the  coast  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  what  Is  known 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  as  it  is  now  known.    We  also 

w  an  organized  system  for  procuring  information  from  fishermen  and  others 
the  coast  extending  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf.   These  sources  of  information 

•re  organized  and  in  operation  through  the  Navy  Department  at  least  two 

ars  before  we  entered  the  war,  so  I  believe  that  so  far  as  our  own  coasts  are 

ncorned  the  chances  of  a  base  there  are  almost  negligible. 

*  •*••♦* 

I  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  details  to  describe  to  you  the  different  naval  dls- 
icts  of  the  country  and  what  has  been  done  in  each  one  of  them,  but  simply 
tell  you  what  my  own  opinion  is  after  having  examined  all  the  arrangements 
ith  the  utmost  care  of  which  I  was  capable  and  with  the  most  intense  Interest 
id  give  my  word  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  In  my  judgment  the  Navy  and  the 
avy  Department,  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  and  all  the  officers, 
e  Chief  of  Staff,  and  every  head  of  bureau  has  done  everything  that  human 
■rt^ht  could  suggest. 

AR  CONSTRUCTION   PROGRAM   EMBRACED    1,000  VESSELS  1,597  VESSELS 

CONVERTED  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES. 

The  war  construction  program  of  the  Navy,  including  the  "  three- 
ear  program  "  authorized  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  of  August 
S,  1916,  comprised  approximately  a  thousand  vessels,  nearly  three 
lmes  as  manv  as  were  in  the  Navv  at  the  time  war  was  declared.  This 
vus  in  addition  to  the  1,547  vessels  which  were  converted  for  naval 
nirposes. 

This  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by 
he  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  the  Navy  Department 
inder  the  direction  and  leadership  of  Admiral  David  W.  Taylor, 
?s:teemed  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a  naval  constructor  with- 
)ut  a  superior  in  the  world.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some 
>f  the  outstanding  war  activities  under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Taylor : 

for  more  than  a  vear  before  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  the  ftureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  had  been 
working  at  high  pressure  and  accomplished  in  that  period  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  an  unprecedented  task  for  any  technical  organi- 
zation by  completing  all  of  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  great  three-year  building  program  authorized  on  August  29, 
1916.  Although  this  program  involved  the  preparation  of  nine  com- 
plete new  designs,  of  which  those  for  the  battleships,  battle  cruisers, 
scouts,  and  destroyers  set  entirely  new  standards  for  vessels  of  then 
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class,  the  bureau's  work  was  complete  in  all  essential  respects 
date  of  the  pasage  of  the  bill,  thereby  permitting  the  placing  o 
tracts  immediately  for  4  battleships,  4  battle  cruisers,  4  scout  en 
20  destroyers,  27  submarines  (two  types),  1  gunboat,  1  hospital 
1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  fuel  ship. 

One  special  feature  in  connection  with  the  designs  of  the  c 
ships  of  this  program  deserves  special  mention.  During  1014. 
ana  1916,  there  were  carried  on  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of  »• 
incuts  to  develop  the  most  efficient  type  of  protection  against  i 
water  damage  from  mine  or  torpedo,  which  resulted  in  the  incot 
tion  in  the  designs  of  these  ships  of  a  type  of  construction  wh 
believed  to  be  more  successful  than  anything  yet  evolved  n 
and  to  render  these  ships  safe  from  any  form  of  underwater  « 
yet  devised.  The  subsequent  developments  in  the  war  have  in<li 
that  the  time,  money,  and  effort  devoted  to  this  subject  have 
our  postwar  Navy  a  unique  position  in  this  essential. 

Before  our  entry  into  the  war  developments  abroad  indica 
greatlv  increased  importance  for  the  destroyer,  and  the  bureni 
accordingly  been  making  a  quiet  survey  of  probable  building  car 
and  tentative  plans  for  a  great  expansion  of  existing  facilities, 
first  active  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  March  immedi 
after  the  passage  of  the  naval  bill  of  March  '2.  1917,  making  the  i 
sary  funds  available;  when  orders  were  placed  for  24  destrt 
From  that  date  on  additional  orders  were  placed  as  rapidly  as 
building  facilities  could  be  arranged  for;  that  is,  for  G  in  Slay. 
June.  '29  in  July,  '2(5  in  August,  and  150  in  October. 

In  its  general  survey  of  the  situation,  the  bureau  had  reaohei 
conclusion  that  there  was  considerable  military  value  in  a  comj 
tively  small  type  of  wooden-hull  vessel,  which  could  be  proilu<-> 
boat  and  launch  building  yards,  whose  capacity  would  not  b 
quired  for  other  items  of  a  war  program  by  any  department  o 
Government.  Immediately  after  the  break  in  diplomatic  rein  tic 
and  bear  in  mind  before  we  declared  war;  this  was  in  the  early 
of  February,  after  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations — therefon 
bureau  put  in  hand  at  once  the  preparation  of  the  design  of  si: 
vessel  ami  orders  were  placed  in  March,  1917,  before  our  entry 
the  war.  for  !i.r>f»  of  these  vessels,  which,  under  the  name  of  subchs 
subsequently  performed  such  sterling  service  both  at  home 
abroad. 

Even  during  the  press  of  work  on  the  three-year  program  in 
the  bureau  had  foreseen  the  necessity  in  case  of  war  of  a  sturdv  : 
of  fleet  tender  and  seagoing  mine  sweeper  and  had  accordingly 
pared  a  preliminary  design  for  such  a  vessel.   Immediately  on 
declaration  of  war  this  design  was  completed  and  orders  for  24 
placed  in  May.  1917.  for  1*2  in  July,  and  for  18  in  the  following 
uary.  when  the  limited  number  of  yards  in  which  capacity  for 
work  had  been  allocated  were  able  to  put  additional  ones  in  ham 

As  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  new  and  rapidly-developing  f 
such  as  aeronautics,  it  was  not  possible  before  the  war  to  havi 
hand  or  under  production  a  large  program  of  aircraft,  which  Wi 
have  been  obsolete  when  the  emergency  arose.  I  wish  to  em| 
size  that — that  it  was  not  possible  before  the  war  to  have  on  li 
or  under  production  a  large  program  of  aircraft,  which  would  I 
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n  obsolete  when  the  emergency  arose.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
n.  that  I  had  a  call  this  week  from  Mr.  Caproni,  who  made  the 
at  airship  which  gave  so  much  credit  to  the  Italians,  and  he 
•wed  me  plans  and  designs  of  other  airships  that  the  Italians 

going  to  build,  and  they  are  £oing  to  use  Liberty  motors  in  all 
them — the  engine  that  we  devised  during  the  war.  There  is  no 
fine  like  it  in  the  world,  and  it  was  one  of  the  great  contributions 
the  war  in  which  the  Xavy  had  some  part.  But  the  bureau,  in 
•ping  its  designs  up  to  date,  was  fully  prepared,  with  the  result 
it  in  February,  1917,  immediately  after  breaking  diplomatic  re- 
ions,  orders  were  placed  for  16  small  patrol  airships,  and  in  April 

a  large  program  of  the  most  efficient  training  type  of  seaplanes, 
t*  same  policy  permitted  later,  October,  1917,  of  placing  orders 
•  a  large  program  of  patrol  seaplanes.  The  bureau's  investiga- 
ns  of  manufacturing  facilities  led  it  in  July  to  start  the  con- 
uction  of  naval  aircraft  factory  at  Philadelphia,  and  this  fac- 
y  subsequently  permitted  the  Navy  to  meet  all  of  its  obligations 
connection  with  the  production  of  seaplanes. 

No  building  has  been  built— or  few  buildings  have  been  built — ic 
world  of  that  magnitude  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  naval  air  fac- 
•v  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  did  great  work  in  the  war. 
ftased  on  reports  from  abroad,  the  bureau  undertook,  in  the  latter 
rt  of  191C,  the  development  of  a  ship-protective  device  against 
ines.  On  our  entry  into  the  war  the  bureau  at  once  took  steps  to 
tain  from  the  British  Navy  complete  plans  of  the  device,  known 
a  paravane,  which  they  had  alreadv  fully  developed.  Manufac- 
ring  facilities  were  developed  in  private  plants  and  large  orders 
ere  placed  during  the  summer.  These  paravanes,  as  soon  as  de- 
rered,  were  fitted  not  only  to  naval  vessels  but  also  to  many  vessels 
'  our  merchant  marine. 

(las  masks  had  never  before  this  war  been  used  on  board  ship,  but 
jvelopments  abroad  before  our  entry  into  the  war  indicated  their 
>sirability  and  the  bureau's  prior  investigations  enabled  it  on  May 
1917.  to  place  the  first  large  order  for  a  device  not  previously  pro- 
ticed  in  this  country. 

The  bureau  was  engaged,  both  before  and  after  our  declaration  of 
ar.  in  many  other  activities  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but 
11  of  them  of  importance  to  the  Navy's  contribution  to  the  energetic 
rosecution  of  the  war,  such  as  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  the 
inversion  of  all  types  of  mercantile  and  pleasure  craft,  to  war  pur- 
oses,  the  preparation  of  the  fleet  of  mine  planters  and  carriers  for 
le  execution  of  the  great  northern  barrage  project,  the  establishment 
f  a  national  salvage  service;  the  experimental  development  and 
radical  application  of  marine  camouflage;  the  arrangements  for 
raining  officers,  enlisted,  and  civil  personnel  for  carrying  on  the 
ureau's  expanding  activities;  the  planning  of  extensions  of  shore 
stablishments  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  vessels,  the  building 
p  of  huge  reserves  of  material  of  every  variety  under  the  bureau's 
ognizance;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  evolving  and  nego- 
iating  of  new  forms  of  contracts  suitable  for  the  exigencies  of  war, 
ait  at  the  same  time  insuring  the  protection  of  the  financial  interests 
if  the  country  in  order  that  the  necessary  funds  might  be  spent  with 
he  rapidity  essential  to  great  and  accelerated  production  while 
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guarding  against  fraud.  I  append  a  comprehensive  statement 
a  summary  prepared  by  Admiral  Taylor  which,  he  said,  the  f 
historian  will  find  essential  when  he  comes  to  write  the  pages  c 
efficiency  of  naval  vessels  during  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  just  present  all  this  statement  i 
record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  recoi 
follows:) 

Navy  Department. 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1 
From:  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
To:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  War  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
Inelosures :  As  per  uttached  list. 

1.  In  submitting  an  account  of  its  principal  activities  concerned  wit 
World  War,  as  given  briefly  in  the  accompanying  Inelosures.  the  bureau  «J 
to  call  attention  especially  to  the  work  accomplished  or  Inaugurated  bef<>; 
entry  Into  the  war. 

2.  For  more  than  a  year  before  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
Germany  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  hud  been  working  nt 
pressure  and  accomplished  in  thnt  period  what  la  believed  to  have  be 
unprecedented  task  for  nny  technical  organization  by  completing  all  c 
necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  the  great  three-year  building  pr« 
authorized  on  August  29,  1910.  Although  this  program  involved  the  prt 
tlon  of  nine  complete  new -designs,  of  which  those  for  the  battleships, 
cruisers,  scouts,  and  destroyers  set  entirely  new  standards  for  vessels  of 
class,  the  bureau's  work  was  complete  In  all  essential  respects  at  the  dnle  < 
passage  of  the  bill,  thereby  permitting  the  placing  of  contracts  Immediate 
4  battleships,  4  buttle  cruisers,  4  scout  cruisers.  20  destroyers.  27  subm: 
(two  types),  1  gunboat,  1  hospital  ship,  1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  fuel  sh 

3.  One  special  feature  in  connection  with  the  designs  of  the  capital  sh 
this  program  deserves  special  mention.  During  1914,  1915,  and  1916  there 
carried  on  u  long  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments  to  develop  the  mos 
cient  ty|K?  of  protection  against  underwater  damage  from  mine  or  toi 
which  resulted  In  the  Incorporation  lit  the  designs  of  these  ships  of  a  ty 
construction  which  is  believed  to  be  more  successful  than  anything  yet  >  \ 
abroad  and  to  render  these  ships  safe  from  any  form  of  underwater  ntt.-n 
devised.  The  subsequent  developments  In  the  war  have  Indicated  thnt  the 
money,  and  effort  devoted  to  this  subject  have  given  our  post-war  Navy  >i  H 
position  In  tliis  essential. 

4.  Before  our  entry  Into  the  war  developments  abroad  indicated  a  gi 
Increased  Importance  for  the  destroyer,  and  the  bureau  had  accordingly 
making  a  quiet  survey  of  probable  building  capacity  and  tentative  plans 
great  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  The  first  active  step  In  this  dlrectloi 
take  in  March,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  naval  hill  of  March  3. 
making  the  necessary  funds  available,  when  orders  were  placed  for  2 

stroyers.    From  that  date  on  additional  orders  were  pi:  l  »s  rapid l>  us 

building  facilities  could  be  arranged  for:  that  Is,  for  C  In  May,  0  In  June. 
July.  20  In  August,  and  1.T0  In  October. 

5.  In  Its  general  survey  of  the  situutlon  the  bureau  had  reached  the  co 
sion  thnt  there  was  considerable  military  value  In  a  comparatively  small 
of  wooden-hull  vessel  which  could  be  produced  In  Isiat  and  launch  hui 
yards,  whose  capacity  would  not  be  required  for  other  items  of  a  war  pro 
by  any  department  of  the  Government.  Immediately  after  the  break  In  < 
matlc  relations,  therefore,  the  bureau  put  in  hand  at  once  the  preparntloi 
tlx-  design  of  such  a  vessel,  and  orders  were  placed  in  March,  1917,  before 
entry  Into  the  war.  for  3"»  of  these  vessels,  which  under  the  name  of 
chasers  subsequently  performed  such  sterling  service  both  at  home  and  ab 

8.  Even  during  the  press  of  work  on  the  three-year  program  In  191(3 
bureau  had  foreseen  the  necessity  In  case  of  war  of  a  sturdy  form  of  fleet  te 
and  seagoing  mine  sweeper,  and  had  accordingly  prepared  a  preliminary  di 
for  such  a  vessel.  Immediately  on  our  declaration  of  war  this  design 
completed,  and  orders  for  24  were  placed  In  May,  1917,  for  12  In  July,  and 
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i  flu*  following  January,  when  the  limited  number  of  yards,  in  which 
■'ity  for  this  work  had  been  allocated,  were  able  to  put  additional  ones  in 

As  will  always  be  the  case  in  a  new  and  rapidly  developing  field,  such  as 
uiutlt-s,  it  was  not  possible  before  the  war  to  have  on  hand  or  under  pro- 
on  a  large  program  of  aircraft,  which  would  have  been  obsolete  when  the 
wcy  arose.  But  the  bureau,  in  keeping  its  designs  up  to  date,  was  fully 
ired.  with  the  result  that  in  February,  1917,  immediately  after  breaking 
•ma tic  relations,  orders  were  placed  for  1G  small  patrol  airships  and  in 
I  for  a  large  program  of  the  most  efficient  training  type  of  seaplanes, 
same  i>olley  permitted  later — October,  1917 — of  placing  orders  for  a  large 
ram  of  putrol  seaplanes.  The  bureau's  investigations  of  manufacturing 
ities  led  it  in  July  to  start  the  construction  of  a  naval  aircraft  factory  at 
ulelphia,  and  this  factory  subsequently  permitted  the  Navy  to  meet  all  of 
Nitrations  in  connection  with  the  production  of  seaplanes. 
Ilasetl  on  reports  from  abroad,  the  bureau  undertook,  in  the  latter  part  of 
,  the  development  of  a  ship  protective  device  against  mines.  On  our  entry 
the  war,  the  bureau  at  once  took  steps  to  obtain  from  the  British  Navy 
aete  plans  of  the  device,  known  as  a  paravane,  which  they  had  alreaay 
developed.  Manufacturing  facilities  were  developed  in  private  plants,  ana 
>  orders  were  placed  during  the  summer.  These  paravanes,  as  soon  as 
ered.  were  fitted  not  only  to  naval  vessels  but  also  to  many  vessels  of  our 
•hant  marine. 

tins  masks  had  never  before  this  war  been  used  on  board  ship,  but  develop- 
ts  abroad  before  our  entry  into  the  war  indicated  their  desirability,  and  the 
•nu's  prior  investigations  enabled  it  on  May  7,  1917,  to  place  the  first  large 
r  for  a  device  not  previously  produced  in  this  country. 
K  The  bureau  was  engaged,  both  before  and  after  our  declaration  of  war,  in 
y  other  activities,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  all  of  them  of  nu- 
ance to  the  Navy's  contribution  to  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war — 
i  us  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels;  the  conversion  of  all  types  of  mercantile 
pleasure  craft  to  war  purposes;  the  preparation  of  the  fleet  of  mine  planters 
carriers  for  the  execution  of  the  great  northern  barrage  project ;  the  estab- 
lm-nt  of  a  national  salvage  service;  the  experimental  development  and  prac- 
1  application  of  marine  camouflage;  the  arrangements  for  training  officers, 
st»nl.  and  civil  personnel  for  carrying  on  the  bureau's  expanding  activities; 
planning  of  extensions  of  shore  establishments  for  the  repair  and  construc- 
i  of  vessels;  the  building  up  of  huge  reserves  of  material  of  every  variety 
**r  the  bureau's  cognizance ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  evolving  and 
..Mating  new  forms  of  contracts  suitable  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  at  the 
ie  time  Insuring  the  protection  of  the  financial  Interests  of  the  country,  in 
er  that  the  necessary  funds  might  be  spent  with  the  rapidity  essential  to 
nt  and  accelerated  production  while  guarding  against  fraud,  waste,  and 
ravacance. 

D.  W.  Taylor, 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


hrer-pcar  building  program. — Six  months  before  our  entry  into  the  war, 
-tvss  authorized  the  three-year  building  program,  involving  the  construction 
l.jti  vessels,  and  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $500,000,000.  During  this  period 
rnirts  were  placed  for  all  vessels  authorized  to  be  begun  at  once.  Just  before 
\  niter  our  entry  into  the  war,  one  of  the  bureau's  largest  undertakings  was 
[.Ian  for  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  this  program  for  expediting 
rk  on  some  vessels,  continuing  on  others  and  stopping  entirely  on  still  others 
..  8  to  10). 

V*/roycr«.— Designed  1916.  Modified  September,  1917.  First  war  contracts 
24  in  March,  1917 ;  additional  contracts  placed  in  May,  June,  July,  August, 
il  October,  1917,  and  January  and  July,  1918.  Total  number  in  program,  275. 
-st  delivery,  April,  191S.  Total  deliveries  before  the  armistice,  38.  Average 
k*  for  construction,  less  than  half  of  prewar  figures.  A  new  plant  for  con- 
uotion  was  begun  in  October,  1917,  and  first  boat  was  delivered  from  this 
mt  in  13  months,  and  In  approximately  two  years  30  boats  were  completed  by 
?  plant  (pp.  11  to  21). 
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Submarine  chatert. — Designed  February,  1917.  Contracts  placed  for 
March,  tlrst  one  launched  in  May,  completed  in  June.  Additional  e« 
placed  for  92.   Delivered  before  the  armistice,  414  (pp.  22  to  32). 

SubmarinM. — Ai  the  outbreak  of  war  then-  were  under  cnnstructi«»i 
previous  programs  and  30  of  the  three-year  program;  contracts  were  pi) 
38  more  In  July,  1917,  and  for  24  in  August.  1918.  Forty  were  complo 
commissioned  hefore  the  armistice  (pp.  33  to  99), 

Eagle  boat*. — In  the  fall  of  1917,  when  listening  devices  had  been  devel 
a  point  which  promised  practical  results,  a  design  of  a  patrol  vessel  *.*. 
pared  to  give  longer  radius  and  more  seaworthiness  than  sub.  chasers,  nn< 
same  time  to  be  more  suitable  for  quick  production  in  large  numbers  tl 
destroyer.  Contract  was  placed  for  100  of  these  vessels  in  January'.  191 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  undertook  to  erect  a  plant  for  their  const  | 
The  plant  was  completed  and  In  ojienttion  In  about  100  days,  and  the  fir* 
boat  was  completed  and  In  commission  in  five  and  one-half  months  ther 
that  Is,  In  October,  1918.  Three  were  delivered  prior  to  the  amitotic* 
which  a  portion  of  the  contract  was  canceled.  Even  under  postwar  cor 
this  plant  demonstrated  by  the  delivery  of  23  boats  in  one  month  that,  1 
war  continued,  It  could  have  made  deliveries  at  the  rate  of  25  per  month 
was  the  figure  on  which  the  department  had  based  its  plana  when  tin- 
was  first  Inaugurated  (pp.  40  to  52). 

Seagoing  mine  ttrccpert. — Designed  In  April,  1917.  Contract*  for  24  pi 
May;  for  12  In  July;  and  for  18  In  January,  1918.  First  one  deliverc-.i  | 
1918.    Seventeen  were  delivered  liefore  the  armistice  (pp.  "*3  to  (50). 

Production  of  neaptanr*. — The  first  requirement  upon  our  entry  into  t 
was  training  planes,  and  orders  were  at  once  placed  for  140,  followed  n 
intervals  by  orders'  for  4129.  These  were  delivered  us  rapidly  as  the; 
needed  for  training.  In  September  It  was  decided  that  the  United  State 
should  establish  and  operate  1."  patrol  stations  abroad.  In  October  ordei 
placed  for  1,420  seaplanes  of  two  types.  Altogether,  orders  were  pla< 
2,669  seaplanes  of  these  two  types  or  modifications  thereof.  Of  this  i 
1.011  were  delivered  and  388  were  shipped  abroad  for  service  at  our  pati 
Hons  (pp.  67  to  88). 

Design  and  construction  of  the  A'C  flying  boat*. — In  September,  1917,  tif 
return  to  the  United  States  of  a  commission  which  had  been  Invest 
types  of  seaplanes  and  Hying  boats  In  use  by  the  Allies,  It  was  found  t 
type  of  sufficient  cruising  radius  to  perform  efficiently  many  useful  n 
functions  had  yet  been  successfully  developed.  The  bureau  at  once  un< 
the  development  of  such  a  design  with  the  ability  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Its  own  power  as  the  desideratum  to  be  aimed  at.  After  extended  Investi; 
and  much  detail  experimental  work,  the  first  of  these  boats,  JiC-1,  took 
on  October  4,  1918.  The  first  successful  trans-Atlantic  air  voyage,  aceom: 
by  the  XC-t  in  the  spring  of  1919,  Is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

Nai^al  aircraft  factory. — By  July.  1917,  It  was  apparent  that  It  would  l*» 
sary  for  the  Navy  Department  to  supplement  private  resources  for  the  cot 
tlon  of  aircraft,  and  on  July  27  orders  were  Issued  for  the  erection  of  a  1 
at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  factory  was  completed  In  11C 
hut  In  the  meantime.  October  17,  work  was  started  on  Its  first  order 
Hying  boats.  The  factory"  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  used  as*  an  :i< 
>hop,  obtaining  parts  of  planes  from  factories  of  all  characters  throuuh< 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  3,740  employees  in  the  a 
factory.   The  output  up  to  the  armistice  was  287  flying  boats  (pp.  107  to  1 

Mr  *hips. — During  1915  and  1910.  experimental  design  and  eonstructioi 
was  prosecuted.  In  January",  1917,  a  new  design  was  completed,  from 
it  had  been  Intended  to  build  two  ships,  but  after  breaking  diplomatic  re! 
orders  were  Issued  to  build  16.  Despite  the  fact  that  at  that  date  then 
absolutely  no  develo|ied  building  facilities  for  the  construction  of  Ughtei 
air  craft  In  this  country,  the  first  ship  was  completed  in  May  and  the  r< 
ing  1"»  within  a  year.  An  improved  and  enlarged  type  was  develo|ied  and 
for  30  were  placed  during  1918  and  the  first  was  delivered  In  Septemhei 
(pp.  115  to  132). 

Conrcnrion  and  repair  of  resBela  taken  over  by  the  Sary  during  the  i 
This  work  wns  continuous  and  arduous  from  before  the  declaration  of  \va  i 
after  the  armistice  and  ranged  from  complete  rebuilding  of  the  largest 
to  tit  them  for  special  war  purposes,  such  as  conversion  of  the  1 criatlm 
bii^est  vessel  afloat,  for  use  as  a  transport,  down  to  the  installation  ot 
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minor  fitting  on  small  vessels.    Altogether  1,597  vessels  were  converted 

•  aval  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  (pp.  133  to  135). 

minff  ttf  merchant  vewlx. — This  work  likewise  was  started  before  our  entry 
the  war,  the  first  vessels  outfitted  with  a  battery,  magazines,  quarters  for 
erew.  and  fire-control  appliances  being  the  Afanchuria  and  St.  Louis,  of 
\merlcnn  Line,  during  the  first  week  in  March,  1917.  A  total  of  about  370 
'hunt  ships  were  handled  in  this  manner  (pp.  136  to  137). 
filtration  of  mine  planting  fleet. — The  bureau's  part  in  the  great  northern 
acre  was  the  conversion  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels  for  planting  and 
yingr  the  new  type  M  mine.  This  work  was  undertaken  toward  the  end 
'•17.  when  it  had  been  definitely  decided  to  proceed  with  the  project,  and 

<-*»mpleted  in  about  three  months.  Ten  large  vessels  were  fitted  to  plant 
»  mines  in  a  single  operation  and  22  small  I*ake  class  vessels  were  fitted 
-:triM|M»rt  the  mines  from  the  United  States  to  the  mining  bases  in  Scotland 

138  to  139). 

inverted  mine  streeiters. — Before  our  entry  into  the  war  most  American 

•  hunt  vessels,  yachts,  tugs,  and  trawlers  had  been  Inspected  by  the  Navy 
notation  made  of  the  variety  of  war  service  for  which  they  were  suited. 

l lately  after  our  entry  into  the  war  many  vessels  suitable  for  mine  sweep- 
were  acquired  by  purchase,  charter,  or  loan,  and  the  working  of  fitting  them 
weepers  was  at  once  proceeded  with.  In  all,  87  such  vessels  were  fitted  out, 
i  Inch  number  14  were  sent  abroad  (pp.  140  to  149). 

oral  salvage  service. — A  few  months  after  our  entry  into  the  war  It  became 
lent  that  as  practically  all  shipping  was  under  Government  control  the 
vrnment  should  likewise  take  control  of  nil  available  salvage  facilities.  In 
uary.  1918.  the  bureau  commandeered  the  entire  equipment  o:  the  three  prin- 
ll  Atlantic  coast  salvage  companies,  and  most  of  their  personnel  was  enrolled 
rhe  Naval  Reserve  Force.  The  entire  organization  and  its  equipment  was 
■idly  expanded.  In  addition  to  five  existing  salvage  steamers,  five  other 
table  vessels  were  fully  equipped  for  this  service,  of  which  number  three 
re  stationed  on  the  const  of  France  (pp.  150  to  173). 

larin**  camouflage. — Before  the  war  the  bureau  had  experimented  with  vari- 

systems  of  painting  for  ships  with  a  view  to  reduction  of  visability.  As 
orisequence  of  this  preparatory  work  four  or  five  systems  were  utilized  during 

early  months  of  the  war.  In  January,  1918.  arrangements  were  completed 
h  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  whereby  the  bureau  took  charge  of  all 

Hopment  and  experimental  work  in  this  field  for  all  vessels  of  the  American 
n-liant  marine,  as  well  as  for  ships  belonging  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  An 
ionization,  consisting  of  design  and  research  sections  and  a  field  inspection 
••■v.  was  built  up.  From  March  1,  1918,  to  the  armistice,  1,250  vessels  were 
n-  uflagetl— painted  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  (pp.  174  to  186). 
Paravane*. — Before  our  entry  into  the  war  the  bureau  undertook  the  inde- 
ndent  development  of  a  device  known  to  be  in  use  by  the  Allies  for  protecting 
*sels  from  mines,  hut  of  which  no  details  were  available.  Immediately  after 
r  declaration  of  war  plans  of  this  device,  the  paravane,  were  obtained  from 
island,  and  the  bureau  at  once  took  up  the  problem  of  their  production  in 
antity  and  the  even  more  difficult  problems  of  fitting  ships  to  carry  them  and 
ninhig  personnel  in  their  use.   This  work  covered  the  merchant  marine  as  well 

rlu*  Navy.   A  total  of  1,990  paravanes  were  produced  (pp.  187  to  200). 
Snvy  ga*  maxks. — Prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  the  bureau  had  carried 
i  investigations  of  gas  masks  for  use  on  board  ship.    No  standard  type  had, 
•wi  ver.  been  adopted,  due  to  lack  of  dependable  information  of  actual  war 
tHTiemv  in  their  use.    When  this  Information  became  available  after  April 

1M7.  the  bureau  pushed  the  work  intensively  and  orders  were  placed  on 
jiv  7,  1917,  for  50.000  masks  of  its  own  design.  A  total  of  170.000  masks  were 
tmpleted  and  available  for  use  by  the  armistice  (pp.  201  to  207). 
Bureau  organizntum. — Number  of  officers  and  employes  in  1910,  143;  In 
ovpniber,  1918.  087.  Approximate  average  expenditures  per  annum  under  the 
.ireuu,  fiscal  years  1912-10:  Appropriation  "Construction  and  repair,"  $9,- 
KUHI0:  appropriation  44  Increase  of  the  Navy,"  $9,000,000;  total,  $18,000,000. 
l>l>n>xlinate  average  per  annum,  1918-19:  "Construction  and  repair,"  $71,- 
«>.00O;  Increase  of  the  Navy,"  $222,000,000;  miscellaneous  appropriations. 
HOOO.000:  total,  $327,000,000/  NuimVr  in  bureau  organization  per  million 
f  expenditure,  1912-16,  8;  1918-19,  2  (pp.  208  to  211). 
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THE  THRKE-YKAR  NAVAL  BfILDI.NO  PROGRAM. 


The  World  War  started  tn  Europe  in  August,  1914.  Before  a  year  hnd 
the  President  had  announced  the  necessity  for  a  policy  of  naval  exp 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  July,  1915, 
upon  the  General  Hoard  to  submit  recommendations  "As  to  what  the  Nav 
be  in  future  In  order  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  efficient  " 
submit  "  a  program  •  •  •  formulated  In  the  most  definite  terms  ' 
planned  for  a  consistent  and  progressive  development  of  this  great  de 
arm  of  the  Nation."  The  General  Board  accordingly  submitted  the 
report  on  July  30.  After  consideration  of  this  program  and  the  est  in. 
cost  for  carrying  it  out,  the  Secretary,  on  October  7,  directed  the  < 
Board  to  prepare  "A  building  program  for  the  Navy  that  will  contlm 
five  years  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,000,000  each  year  for  tiv» 
on  new  construction  only."  The  General  Board's  program  was  submit 
October  12.  The  Secretary,  in  his  annual  report  of  December  1,  submit 
General  Board's  program  and  recommended  Its  authorization  practically  * 
change,  except  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  numbers  of  vessels  o> 
five-year  period  and  some  Increases  In  numbers  of  submarines. 

After  extended  hearings  by  the  House  Naval  Committee,  the  entire  pi 
was  Included  In  the  naval  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1916.  When  this  bill  r 
the  Senate  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  that  body  recommended,  w! 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  Quit  the  entire  program  be  laid  down 
three  years  Instead  of  within  five  years,  as  originally  proposed.  It  was 
form  that  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  Ixitb  Houses  of  Congress  and  n 
the  approval  of  the  President  on  August  29.  1016. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  measure  by  Congress  the  technical  b 
of  the  Navy  Department  had  proceeded  us  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
of  all  typos  of  ships  which  it  was  proposed  I"  lay  down  in  the  first  y: 
order  that  the  work  might  be  placed  In  hand  at  once  upon  its  author! 
the  department  submitted  to  Congress  In  December,  1915,  a  request  1 
Inclusion  In  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  of  an  authorization  for  the  entpb 
of  additional  draftsmen  and  other  technical  employees,  as  the  design 
Involved  In  the  preparation  of  complete  new  designs  for  10  different  rj 
war  vessels,  2  of  which  had  never  previously  lieen  designed  or  built 
United  States.  Involved  an  unprecedented  volume  of  work. 

The  success  of  these  measures  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  August  ' 
day  of  the  approval  <»f  the  act,  instructions,  together  with  plans  and  spi 
tlons.  were  Issued  to  three  navy  yards  for  the  construction  of  one  fue 
one  hospital  ship,  and  one  gunboat. 

On  the  same  day  bids  were  invited  and  plans  and  specifications  were 
for  4  battleships,  4  scout  cruisers.  20  destroyers,  nnd  27  submarines. 

Bids  on  the  battleships  ami  destroyers  were  opened  on  October  25: 
scout  cruisers  and  submarines  on  November  1.    Orders  for  the  construct 
all  of  these  vessels  were  placed  forthwith.    Bids  were  invited  and  plat 
BpeclficntlonB  were  Issued  for  the  battle  cruisers  about  October  1,  and  bid 
opened  on  December  0.    Orders  were  Issued,  together  with  plans  and  sp< 
tlons.  to  a  navy  yard  on  January  5,  1917,  for  the  construction  of  the  an 
tlon  ship.   It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  except  for  the  necessity  of  60  days' 
tlaemcnt  and  the  time  required  for  the  negotiation  of  contracts  after  the 
Ing  of  bids  from  private  builders,  the  department  was  prepared  on  the  d 
bill  passed  to  proceed  with  eight  of  the  types  of  vessels  authorized,  viz. 
ships,  scout  cruisers,  destroyers,  two  classes  of  submarine,  fuel  ship,  ht 
ship,  and  gunboat,  and  within  30  days  was  prepared  to  proceed  wit 
battle  cruisers. 

Such  speed  was  without  precedent  In  the  history  of  the  Navy  Departnie 
was  the  result  of  persistent  Insistency  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
should  be  pushed,  and  his  loyal  sup|xirt  In  this  respect  by  the  burent 
cerned.  Then'  was  no  procrastination  or  dilntorlncss  in  the  largest  under 
ever  entered  Into  by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  most  Important  frc 
point  of  view  of  preparation  for  any  eventuality.  While  the  large  vessels 
program  had  to  be  suspended  during  the  war.  the  destroyers  were  pi 
and  were  able  i > i  enter  the  war  months  earlier  than  would  have  been  t\ 
if  tn  1910  the  leisurely  methods  formerly  In  use  when  placing  contract 
been  followed. 
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DESTROYERS. 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  April,  1917,  there  were  50  destroyers 
nble.  all  of  which  had  been  completed  within  10  years.    These  were  In 
i<»n  to  16  small  destroyers  authorized  during  the  Spanish  War,  which  had 
to   be  classed  as  coast  torpedo  vessels,  and  17  oi  the  early  torpedo 

*etU*nlly  all  of  the  33  small  boats  had  been  out  of  commission,  but  were 
«1  In  service  and  used  throughout  the  war,  some  of  them  in  European 
rs. 

e  original  1G  destroyers  were  of  about  400  tons  displacement  and  slightly 
thnri  30  knots  speed,  carrying  two  3-inch  guns,  four  0-pounders.  and  two 

•  h  tubes.  No  further  authorization  of  destroyers  was  made  until  1906, 
during  the  following  10  years  a  total  of  58  had  been  provided  at  intervals, 

•  being  numbered  17  to  7).    Of  the  50  that  were  ready  for  service  in  April, 
;ibout  half  were  of  the  700-ton  type,  authorized  from  1906  to  1911,  mount- 

r«»ur  3-inch  guns  and  three  18-inch  twin,  tubes.  Their  sea-going  qualities 
endu ranee  represented  a  great  advance  compared  with  the  earliest  type. 

1911  it  was  decided  to  make  a  further  increase  in  offensive  qualities  and 
.is.  resulting  in  a  1.000-ton  type,  with  four  4-inch  guns  and  four  18-inch 
tubes,  the  torpedoes  being  changed  to  21-inch  after  1913. 
further  development  was  made  in  1915.  with  a  view  to  increased  longitu- 
)  strength,  better  arrangement  of  battery,  etc.    All  vessels  built  before  that 
were  arranged  with  a  forecastle  deck  extending  aft  for  about  one-third 
lelr  length,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high  freeboard  forward,  in  order  to 
>  the  vessels  as  dry  as  possible  when  operating  at  high  speeds  in  any  weather, 
development  referred  to  eliminated  this  high  forecastle  and  the  upper  deck 
made  continuous,  keeping  approximately  the  same  freeboard  at  the  bow 
;tt  the  stern  as  in  the  previous  vessels,  the  sheer  line  of  the  deck  being 
•le«l  directly  from  bow  to  stern  without  the  break  at  the  after  end  of  the 
--astle.  which  had  previously  been  customary  in  our  design.    While  none  of 
new  "  flush-deck  "  type  were  completed  prior  to  our  entrace  into  the  war, 
were  delivered  during  the  early  stages,  and  saw  immediate  active  service 
he  war  zone.    There  were  six  vessels  of  this  type  authorized,  numbered  69 
'•i.  inclusive.    They  were  slightly  longer  and  slightly  heavier  than  the  pre- 
is  class,  being  310  feet  lond  and  displacing  normally  a  little  over  1.100  tons. 
.11  of  the  types  described  above,  up  to  destroyer  .Vo.  7  J.  were  designed  for 
knots  speed,  and  beginning  with  those  authorized  in  1908.  for  the  use  of  oil 
)  Instead  of  coal. 

,s  the  war  in  Europe  progressed  conditions  called  for  a  material  increase  in 
size  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  act  «»f  Com: -ess  apnroved 
ru>t  29,  1916.  provided  a  three-year  building  program,  including  50  de- 
\v»*rs.  for  20  of  which  a  specific  appropriation  was  then  made.  These  20 
sels  contracted  for  in  the  fall  of  1916.  while  of  the  same  general  type  as 
'se  immediately  preceding,  embodied  a  number  of  minor  improvements,  with 
uirked  Increase  in  speed  to  35  knots,  in  view  of  the  designed  speed  of  cruisers 
1  scouts  with  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  operate. 

Tliis  was  accomplished  on  about  the  same  length  and  with  a  normal  displace- 
m  of  less  than  1.200  tons.  Contracts  for  destroyers  Xom.  7.',  to  .'>}.  inclusive, 
re  placed  as  follows:  Four  at  Bath  Iron  Works.  I'atli.  Me.;  eight  at  Fore 
ver  Shipbuilding  Co..  Quincy,  Mass.;  six  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
1  two  at  navy  yard.  Mare  Island. 

it  was  evident  that  if  we  became  involved  In  the  war,  special  efforts  would 
ve  to  be  made  to  provide  convoys  for  the  transports  carrying  troops  across 

Atlantic  and  to  combat  Germany's  energetic  and  dangerous  submarine  cum- 
ipn.  which  was  then  assuming  alarming  proportions.  The  act  of  Congress 
proved  March  4.  1917,  specifically  appropriated  funds  to  build  15  more  of  the 
vessels  provided  for  in  the  three-year  program,  and  in  addition  placed  at  the 
^w»sil  of  the  President,  to  be  expended  at  his  direction  and  in  his  discretion, 

emergency  fund  of  $115,000,000  for  the  "  purchse  or  construction  of  addl- 
■nal  destroyers."  and  other  purposes  Indicated.  Destroyers  Xoa.  75  to  9-1,  in- 
lsive,  had  already  been  contracted  for,  as  referred  to  above,  and  contracts  were 
aeed  immediately  for  the  additional  15  vessels  of  the  three-year  building  pro- 
am.  So*.  95  to  109,  inclusive.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  naval  emergency 
du,  further  orders  were  placed  for  76  destroyers,  Nos.  110  to  185,  Inclusive, 
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Thus  91  additional  vessels  beyond  the  20  contracted  for  In  1910  were  disi 
among  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of  Autrus 
as  follows:  18,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.;  20,  Union  Iron  Works;  21.  > 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ships  &  Engine  Rulldlng  Co.,  Philadelphia;  11,  Newpor 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  10,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co..  C 
N.  J.;  4,  Bath  Iron  Works;  I.  Navy  Yard,  Charleston;  0,  Navy  Van 
Island. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  body  of  the  narrative.  It  was  decided  t- 
rate- the  design  of  the  first  twenty  35-kuot  vessels  contracted  for,  nlthom 
had  even  been  launched.  When  the  demand  for  still  innrv  destroyers  w 
by  an  appropriation  of  $330,000,000  toward  their  const ruct Ion  in  the 
October  fi,  1917.  which  included  authority  for  t lie  President  to  "  acq 
provide  facilities  additional  to  those  now  in  existence  for  the  construe 
torpcd»-bont  destroyers,  their  hulls,  machinery,  and  appurtenances,  in 
the  Immediate  taking  over  for  the  United  Stales  of  possession  of  and 
land.  Its  appurtennnces  and  Improvements,  whleh  he  may  find  necessary 
connection,"  the  same  poliry  was  followed,  except  for  some  further  dove! 
Indicated  below. 

Under  the  act  of  October  0.  1917.  1.10  vessels.  .Vo».  186  to  3.1.;,  Indus! vi 
contracted  for,  and  there  were  provided  material  Increases  in  all  existing 
as  well  as  separate  extensions  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  thi—< • 
These  vessels  were  placed  as  follows:  '20  at  Newport  News;  2.1  at  «' 
20  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.;  85  with  the  Rethlehem  Shiph 
Corporation,  of  which  10  were  to  be  built  at  Fore  River,  35  at  Squaiim 
40  at  Its  Union  plant,  San  Francisco. 

The  most  notable  of  the  plant  extensions  were  the  taking  over  of 
formerly  used  for  oilier  pur|sises  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  Iron  Work 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Width  were  modified  and  enlarged  as  necessary  to  | 
for  additional  destroyer  construction:  and  the  building  of  a  complet 
plant,  with  the  exception  of  machine  and  boiler  shops,  on  a  large  tract  < 
at  Squantiim,  Mass.,  near  Boston.  The  latter  extension  required  the  tilli 
grading  of  swampy  ground  and  the  building  of  shops,  building  ways  and 
out  docks,  for  which  the  Fore  Itiver  Shipbuilding  Co..  which  had  then  I 
a  itart  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  acted  as  agent  f 
United  States.  Two  separate  plants  were  taken  over  by  I  Ids  firm  for  pn 
the  machinery  and  Isdlers  of  the  vessels  to  be  built  at  Squantum.  Work 
Rqunutum  plant  was  Ivegun  in  October.  1917.  This  plant  consisted  of  s< 
acres  and  was  practically  all  under  a  single  roof,  even  the  building  \vn; 
fitting-out  slips  being  built  under  cover.  The  first  keel,  that  of  de« 
tfo.  261,  was  laid  at  this  plant  April  20.  191S.  about  seven  months  uft 
beginning  of  work  for  the  construction  of  the  plant.  The  first  completed 
delivered  from  this  works  November  30.  191S.  a  little  over  one  yeai 
the  date  the  plant  was  begun.  When  this  time  Is  com | tared  with  the  I 
usual  |>criod  of  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  for  the  construction  nf  dest 
In  already  existing  plants,  the  remarkable  expedition  In  production  is  np| 

The  conditions  met  with  by  our  destroyers  In  the  wnr  zone  were  found 
perlence  to  be  much  more  severe  than  had  formerly  been  encountered 
usual  service  in  American  waters.    The  duties  of  these  vessels  In  conn 
with  convoys  rq  wired  a  larger  steaming  radios  than  had  formerly  been  nect 
Their  work  in  connection  with  offense  against  submarines  made  a  smullei 
Ing  circle  very  desirable.    Vessels  subsequent  to  So.  IS.;,  although  they 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  previous  design,  In  order 
delay  their  construction,  were  given  larger  fuel  capacity,  a  somewhat  sti 
hull,  and  a  modified  form  of  stern,  with  an  Increase  of  rudder  area.  Pro 
was  also  made  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  5-Inch  guns  Instead  of 
In  case  this  heavier  battery  became  necessary.    Their  displacement  wns 
fore  slightly  greater  than  their  predecessors,  lieing  somewhat  over  1.20(1 
their  other  characteristics  as  regards  size  ami  qpMd  Itelng  retained. 

In  addition  to  the  15o  vessels  originally  ordered  under  the  act  of  Octo 
1917.  it  was  later  found  possible  to  place  it  more  at  navy  yards,  togethei 
8  vessels  of  the  15  remaining  from  the  three-year  program.  These  12  vi 
No*.  .1.16  to  3)7,  inclusive,  were  assigned  as  follows:  Navy  yard.  Mare  I 
6:  navy  yard.  Norfolk,  3  ;  Bath  Iron  Winks,  3. 

Subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  Itecame  apparent  that  the 
number  of  destroyers  provided  for  In  the  war  program  might  reasonal 
reduced  so  far  as  the  country's  immediate  needs  were  concerned.    A  sun 
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|toh ram  was  mnde,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  vessels  under 
'  uct  ion  so  far  as  it  would  be  economical  to  do  so.    It  is  an  evideuce  of  the 
^*iT»»rt  which  was  being  given  to  carrying  this  large  program  to  completion 
a  result  of  this  survey,  It  was  possible  to  cancel  but  six  vessels  without 
»*iu*r  a  great  waste.    These  six  vessels  were  \os.  200  to  205,  building  at  the 
"»ri  News  Shipbuilding  Co.    It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  when  this  pro- 
completed  the  United  States  will  have  a  total  of  267  high-speed  de- 
*.*rs  «»f  the  most  modern  type,  exclusive  of  the  last  12  in  the  three-year  pro- 
liel<l  in  abeyance. 

already  referred  to,  under  peace  conditions  it  normally  required  two  and 
ialf  years  from  the  date  of  authorization  of  destroyers  until  their  coni- 
>n.  Due  to  the  expedition  naturally  resulting  from  the  commencement 
ie  war  in  Europe,  this  time  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  approximately 
years.  When  the  armistice  was  signed,  in  November,  1918,  there  had  been 
>1  in  service  during  the  war  period  41  new  destroyers,  including  3f>  of 
ess^el*  authorized  in  the  acts  of  August  29,  1916,  and  subsequent  thereto, 
first  of  the  latter  group  was  delivered  in  April,  1918,  giving  an  average 
re  v**ssels  a  month  between  that  time  and  the  date  of  signing  tne  armistice, 
construction  of  these  vessels  represented  only  the  expedition  which  was 
?  developed  during  the  time  that  the  plant  extensions  were  going  forward, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  production  might  have  been  reached  had 
war  continued  longer.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gained,  however,  from 
ideratiou  of  the  fact  that  the  impetus  to  production  developed  because 

ar  activities  resulted  in  an  average  delivery,  even  with  the  slacking  up  of 
luction  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  of  about  10  vessels  per 
rh  during  the  year  following  the  armistice. 

ijiuarkable  as  was  the  entire  performance  of  the  various  shipbuilding 
1*  on  the  dentroyer  program,  there  are  a  number  of  individual  perforin- 
's «»n  particular  ships  which  are  notable.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 

tlie*  |ierformance  of  the  navy  yard,  Mare  Island,  by  which  tne  destroyer 
><i.  .Vo.  13V,  was  launched  in  17$  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel.  Thii 
*1  was  one  of  a  group  of  five  building  at  the  same  time,  fabrication  of 
ch  started  in  January,  1918.  The  keel  was  laid  May  15,  1918,  and  the 
*el  was  launched  on  June  1  following.    The  vessel  was  entirely  completed 

in  commission  at  the  time  of  trials,  which  were  begun  September  1,  1918, 
1U9  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel.  Another  performance  worthy  of 
e  was  that  of  the  Fore  Hiver  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
atkm  on  the  destroyer  Mahan,  No.  102,  the  keel  of  which  vessel  was  laid 
the  4th  day  of  May,  1918,  and  the  delievry  of  which  was  effected  on  the 
h  of  October,  1918,  174  days  after  the  laying  of  the  keel. 
»f  all  the  destroyers  in  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 
r  only  two  were  lost.  Only  one  of  these  vessels  was  lost  as  a  direct 
nit  of  an  enemy  action.  The  l\  S.  S.  Chuunceu  sank  as  a  result  of  a 
Um.»ii  with  the  British  steamship  Rune  at  night  November  19,  1917.  while 
h  *hips  were  in  the  war  zone  and  completely  darkened,  as  was  necessary 
to  the  submarine  warfare  conditions.  Three  officers  and  18  men  of  the 
•mtn-1'li  were  lost.  The  V.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  was  torjtedoed  and  sunk  almost 
mediately  on  December  6,  1917,  in  the  war  zone  while  on  war  duty  in 
!iiie«tion  with  submarine  patrol.  Two  officers  and  62  men  of  this  vessel 
■rv  lost.  Doth  of  these  vessels  were  older  types  and  were  in  service  long 
t..re  the  commencement  of  the  war  program. 

As  a  result  of  war  operations,  there  were  naturally  many  accidents  and 
llisjons  in  which  destroyers  were  concerned.  In  this  connection,  several 
ridents  will  show  the  remarkable  ability  of  these  vessels  to  stay  afloat  and 

■  ■Iterate  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
»ir  being  anything  but  a  total  loss.    The  I.'.  S.  S.  Mnnlcy  on  March  19,  1918. 

iVing  alongside  a  British  vessel  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  ines- 
:»'s  to  that  vessel,  came  in  contact  with  the  British  vessel  in  such  a  way 

fi-  explode  a  depth  charge  carried  on  the  Manhy,  which  explosion  resulted 

the  explosion  of  other  depth  charges.  The  entire  after  end  of  the  Manley 
Kift  of  frame  147.  Including  the  after  deck  house,  was  blown  off.  Other 
rioas  damage  to  the  vessel  resulted  because  of  the  explosion  and  the  sub- 
nueiit  fire.  The  vessel  was  nevertheless  kept  afloat  and  subsequently  brought 
t<»  jHirt  and  repaired.    The  V.  S.  S.  shatr  was  in  collision  due  to  disabling 

her  steering  gear  with  the  H.  M.  S.  Acquitnuui  October  9,  191 S.  The 
"lint/win  struck  the  Sham  on  the  bow  forward  of  the  bridge  and  cut  com- 
IfMy  through  her,  severing  the  bow  from  the  rest  of  the  ship  for  about  one- 
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quarter  of  her  length,  setting  Are  to  the  fuel  In  the  forward  oil  tank, 
quent  to  this  damage,  the  officers  of  the  ship  navigated  her  Into  P 
Darbor  ( England )  under  her  own  power. 

In  preparing  the  design  of  destroyers  which  constituted  the  war  prO£M 
features  were  incorporated  as  would  tit  them  for  any  service  they  in 
called  upon  to  do,  so  far  as  It  was  possible  in  the  light  of  service  ex| 
available  at  the  time  from  our  own  operations  and  from  abroad.  Devek 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  conducting  war  operations  and  the  results 
perlence  of  our  own  vessels  In  the  war  zone  led  to  the  undertaking  of  a 
of  modifications  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  vessels,  both  for  itupri 
In  their  seagoing  qualities  mid  in  their  condition  for  military  operation! 
tlcular  arrangements  were  made  for  an  Installation  of  highly  special  I 
pnratus  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  aud  releasing  depth  charges  used  off* 
In  the  destruction  of  submarines.  Certain  of  the  destroyers  were  provld 
special  mine-laying  tracks  in  case  it  became  necessary  to  use  them  I 
speed  mining  operations.  Due  to  the  continuous  bad  weather  In  the  Nor 
the  bridges  had  to  be  inclosed  In  order  that  the  personnel  engnged  in  nnv 
the  vessel  might  have  better  protection  than  was  necessary  under  th« 
conditions  obtaining  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Due  to  the  strenuous 
of  the  vessels,  a  number  of  changes  were  necessary  In  living  arrangem 
provide  for  the  personnel,  Itctter  comfort  under  periods  of  sustnlii<-<l 
The  vessels  were  originally  designed  for  a  complement  of  95  men.  Par 
large  number  of  vessels  rapidly  coming  info  service,  It  was  necessary  to  it 
the  complements  of  operating  vessels,  in  order  to  train  crews  for  t hosi 
commissioned  later.  Consequently,  accommodations  had  to  be  provld 
0  officers  instead  of  6,  and  for  140  men.  Developments  in  radio  commnn 
ond  In  radio  comimsses  required  modifications  to  accommodate  these  11 
velopments.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  development  of  specinl  11 
devices  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  submarines  by  means  of  the  sounds  gP 
by  submerged  vessels  while  under  way.  These  devices  were  very  offec 
hami>erlng  the  active  offensive  operations  of  submarines.  Special  wlnclir 
developed  for  towing  kite  balloons  used  In  connection  with  searching  pt 
marines. 

The  record  of  the  first  flotilla  of  destroyers  sent  to  the  war  zone  wns  tl 
Ject  of  world-wide  comment.  including  the  attitude  of  the  personnel, 
and  crews  were  ready  for  active  sen  Ice  Immediately  upon  completion 
trying  voyage  to  Queenstown.  as  soon  as  supplies  of  fuel,  etc.,  could 
abroad.  During  the  entire  service  of  all  the  United  States  destroyers 
every  vessel  was  ready  for  duty  ujsjn  short  notice  whenever  called  up» 
ceptlng  those  which  were  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  military  net 


Karly  In  1916  the  Navy  Deimrtment  began  an  Investigation  of  the  p 
resources  of  the  United  States  In  pleasure  craft  and  other  small  power- 
vessels  which  would  be  available  for  use  as  patrol  boats  should  the  ne 
arte.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevcl; 
a  special  Interest  In  this  matter  and  started  a  campaign  to  Interest 
pectlve  owners  of  pleasure  craft  In  designing  their  boats  so  that  they 
readily  be  converted  to  patrol  u-ea.  Naval  architects  and  their  client* 
encouraged  to  submit  their  designs  to  the  Navy  Department  for  crl 
before  building.  In  order  to  give  further  Impetus  to  this  movernen 
bureau  decided  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  small  boat«  • 
pleasure-boat  type  as  models,  which  private  owners  might  wish  to  folh 

Several  different  yachtsmen  and  yacht  builders  became  prominent  I 
agitation  for  the  organization  of  a  fleet  of  small  patrol  vessels.  Among 
were  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  headed  by  Mr.  Sutphen. 
firm  had  designed  and  been  re-ponsihle  for  building  a  large  fleet  of  £ 
motor-driven  vessels  which  had  given  efficient  service  In  British  waters 

It  was  evident  from  the  designs  which  were  submitted  for  crltlcisn 
the  M»-called  pleasure  power  boat  was  not  a  reliable  and  seaworthy  era: 
that  the  Navy  Department  could  exjwet  very  little  In  the  way  of  eff 
addition-  to  Its  force  of  small  vessels  by  taking  over  available  pleasure 
In  the  event  of  war.  Such  craft  were  clearly  not  seaworthy  to  the  « 
demanded  for  naval  service,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  small 
owner  is  not  interested  primarily  in  being  able  to  go  to  -ea  in  any  wn 
being  able  to  choose  his  time  In  going  from  port  to  port,  and  therefon 
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"«>t  to  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  seaworthiness,  such  characteristics  as 
y.  lijcht  deck  structures,  comfortable  quarters,  easy  motion,  appearance, 
Trie  machinery  is  also  unreliable  for  continuous  running,  being  generally 
n«*tl  to  obtain  a  maximum  speed  during  brief  intervals  and  under  favor- 
eontlitions,  rather  than  for  hard  service. 

-  A.  Loring  Swa  ey,  now  vice  president  of  the  HerreshofT  Manufacturing 
Uwt  at  the  time  a  yacht  designer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  had  been  responsible 
tl<*sign  of  a  number  of  n  otor  boats  particularly  intended  for  patrol 
k-soM,   and  had  prepared  plans  fn  m  which  a  45-foot  boat  was  built  by 
L;twley  &  Son  for  the  department.    In  February,  1917,  Mr.  Swa-ey 
•  tx>  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  under  the  terms  of  a  special 
'act  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  designs  for  a  suitable  type  of  motor- 
in   patrol  vessel.    This  program  was  in  charge  of  Naval  Constructor  J. 
urer.  United  States  Navy.    Mr.  Swasey  was  later  enrolled  as  a  lieutenant 
njiiwler  in  the  Reserve  Corps  and  detailed  as  superintending  constructor, 
York  City,  the  headquarters  of  a  district  in  which  the  greater  number 
u-  chaser*  were  built,  rendering  valuable  services  in  connection  therewith, 
ell  as  in  other  directions. 

11  account  of  the  shortage  of  structural  steel,  and  even  more  on  account 
lit*  <*lass  of  labor  required  for  steel  construction,  ull  of  which  was  then 
\*+\  for  building  destroyers  and  merchant  vessels,  it  was  decided  that  the 
<>l  Uonts  would  have  to  be  built  of  wood.  It  was  fully  appreciated  that 
would  inijio^e  undesirable  limitations  on  the  characteristics  of  the  boats, 
usual,  much  attention  lull  to  be  given  to  keeping  the  weight  within  the 
Ue-st  limits  possible  without  sacrificing  strength  or  impairing  the  sea- 
t hint's*;  of  the  boats. 

here  was  practically  no  choice  as  to  machinery  installation.  Steam  en- 
were  out  of  the  question  l»ecause  of  the  hick  of  capacity  for  building 
it-weight  propelling  machinery  in  quantity.  Even  as  to  gasoline  engines. 
\as  found  then'  wa<  no  choice,  as  the  question  of  quantity  production 
r-re*l  into  the  problem,  and  the  Standard  Motor  Co.,  which  had  furnished 
ipment  for  the  British  patrol  fleet  built  in  this  country,  was  the  only  one 
demonstrated  capacity,  or  known  to  he  in  a  i>ositlon  to  make  required  de- 
Ties. 

^fter  the  completion  of  the  preliminary  design,  plans,  and  specifications  were 
■ndtted  to  the  department  by  Joint  letter  of  rhe  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
■Miir.  Steam  Knglneering.  and  Ordnance,  on  February  23,  1017.  suggesting 
erence  to  the  C.eneral  Board,  for  recommendation  as  to  the  desirability  of 
ildinc  vessels  of  such  type  and  as  to  the  military  characteristics  of  same. 
1  lowing  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  General  Board,  the  design 
is  further  developed  and  a  consultation  with  representatives  builders  of  wood 
ehts  and  boats  on  the  east  coast  and  Great  Lakes,  at  the  Navy  Department, 

March  12,  1917.  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of 
r.  Lowry,  of  the  Gas  Engine  &.  Power  Co..  Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Jacob. 

the  Jacob  Shipyard.  City  Island.  X.  Y. :  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  Murray  &  Treg- 
L'tha.  South  Boston,  Mass..  which  undertook  to  examine  the  design  with 

rtleular  reference  to  details  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  builder,  as 

the  ease  and  rapidity  of  construction,  etc.  This  committee  finished  its  work 
ir hiii  a  Jew  days  and  certain  changes  were  incorporated  In  the  plans,  which 
pre  furnished  to  prospective  bidders  on  March  IS. 

Orders  were  issued  on  March  10.  to  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  'for  the  con- 
ruction  of  00  boats,  and  to  the  naval  station.  New  Orleans,  for  4  boats.  As 
result  of  the  first  opening  of  bids,  March  21,  contracts  were  placed  with 
•ivate  firms  for  41  boats.  On  the  basis  of  a  second  opening  of  bids,  March  31, 
mtrncts  were  placed  for  179  additional  boat'?,  and  orders  for  71  more  were 
ven  to  the  navay  yards  at  Norfolk.  Charleston,  Mare  Island,  and  Paget  Sound, 
inking  a  total  of  35."  boats  in  all.  Fifty  of  these  were  turned  over  to  the 
reach  Government,  which  also  requested  50  more,  and  these  were  also  ordered, 
mother  with  42  for  this  Government,  making  a  grand  total  of  447  boats,  ex- 
lusive  of  one  originally  numbered  139,  which  was  never  started.  Six  of  the 
47  were  canceled  after  the  armistice. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  completed  design  were  as  follows:  Length, 
ver  all,  110  feet:  length.  105  feet  between  perpendiculars;  l»eam,  15  feet  4f 
nrhes:  draft  aft,  0  feet  3  inches  for  displacement  of  75  tons:  mean  draft. 

feet  3  inches  for  displacement  of  75  tons;  freeboard  forward.  0  feet  9  Inches; 
reeboard  aft,  4  feet  1  inch.  Propelling  machinery:  Three  fi-cylinder.  Standard 
narine  gas  engines;  In. re,  10  inches;  stroke,  11  Inches;  brake  horsepower,  220; 
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revolutions  per  minute,  400;  weight.  0.300  pounds,  each ;  one  2-cyllnder 
Indies  mix  I  llnry  engine  driving  n  4Hnch  kilowatt  dynamo  nml  pumps, 
at  displacement  of  00.  "1  t>>ns:  With  1  engine  at  37<>  revolui Luis  p*-r  mln 
knots;  with  2  engines  at  400  revolutions  per  minute,  14.25  knots;  with  3 
at  400  revolutions  |»er  minute,  10.85  knots.  Cruising  radius,  at  10  lent 
miles.  Fuel  capacity,  2,400  gallons  of  gasoline.  Fresh  water  cagMfl 
gallons.  Armament:  One  3-inch  23  mllhcr  gun  ;  2  machine  guns ;  1  d.-pth 
projector,    Complement:  Two  olticers.  24  men. 

The  following  narrative  submitted  from  the  ofllce  of  the  naval  eoi 
navy  yard.  New  York,  is  of  interest  as  furnishing  a  brief  description 
design  as  sent  out.  the  methods  followed  in  turning  out  the  largest 
record  time,  etc. : 

"As  soon  as  sufficient  data  and  plans  had  been  prepared  by  the 
organization  of  the  Hureuu  of  Construction  and  Repair  to  enable  builc 
proceed  with  estimates,  proposals  were  sent  broadcast  among  the  navy 
and  private  boat  builders,  calling  for  bids  to  Include  the  number,  cost  am 
of  delivery.  The  nnvy  yard.  New  York,  telegraphed  back  its  bid  to  " 
or  more  of  the  bouts  for  $30,0*10  per  boat.  The  yard  proposed  to  lay 
boats  Immediately,  promising  delivery  of  the  first  boat  in  80  days 
receipt  of  the  order  to  proceed,  and  tin-  remaining  boats  at  the  rate 
boat  every  three  days.  The  yard  stated  further  that  It  had  muteiial  on 
for  the  10  boats  and  a  one  week's  option  on  the  material  for  the  remain, 
boats.  This  bid  was  Immediately  accepted  by  the  Navy  I  tepartment.  the 
order  to  the  New  York  yurd  to  proceed  with  construction  being  r*-.  «-i> 
the  latter  the  same  day. 

"  The  plans  forwarded  by  the  Ilurcau  of  Construction  and  Re|>alr 
the  projected  boat  to  lie  a  stout.  Hush-decked  bout  110  feet  overall,  15 
Inches  Iteatn.  and  4  feet  10  Inches  draft.  The  displacement  was  to 
ton*.  The  profiling  machinery  consisted  of  three  220-horsepower 
gasoline  engines,  driving  triple  screws.  It  was  estimated  that  this  plnn 
drive  the  boat  at  a  maximum  speed  of  IS  knots  an  hour,  and  that  the 
capacity  of  2,400  gallons  would  give  the  boat  a  cruising  radius  of  1J 
at  12  knots. 

"As  originally  designed,  the  liout  was  armed  with  two  0-pounder 
rifles,  but  later  modifications  caused  the  forward  gun  to  be  replace* 
3-Inch  gun,  and  the  after  gun  by  a  Y-gun  cu|mble  of  projecting  the 
Nuvy  destroyer  depth  charge.    In  addition  to  these  the  boat  was  urinet 
two  machine  guns.   Before  the  completion  of  the  first  Im>hI.  the  developing 
underwater   listening  devices  had  advanced   sufficiently   to  enable  a 
efficient  device  to  be  litted  <>n  the  chasers.    A  small  radio  outfit  cotnpli 
offensive  outfit  which  rendered  a  squadron  of  the  chasers  a  very  grave  I 
to  a  U-boat  In  their  vicinity. 

"The  boat  was  divided  Into  eight  compartments  by  six  steel  and  one  \ 
transverse,  water-tight  bulkhead.    The  pcuk  compurtment,  cut  off  by 
steel  bulkhead,  was  for  use  as  a  storeroom  for  lines,  deck  gear,  etc.  The 
purtment  between  Nos.  1  and  2  bulkhead*  was  the  crews'  quarters,  fitte* 
pipe  berths  for  10  men.    Next  came  a  small  compartment  for  the  tot 
ammunition  stowage.    Just  abaft  this  was  the  oimpartment  contaltiln| 
four  gasoline  tnnks.    Over  the  top  of  the  tanks  a  heavy  floor  was  lal~ 
the  spucc  above  was  utilized  for  the  radio  room  and  for  the  two 
staterooms.  -  Next  nft  came  the  main  engine  room,  ami  then  a  small 
IMnt  for  depth-charge  stowage.    Abaft  the  last  steel  bulkhead  was 
hinutlon  mess  room  and  sleeping  compartment,  and  in  the  same 
separated  from  the  main  room  by  a  light  wood  bulkhead  ami  door, 
galley.    The  water-tight  wiwmJ  bulkhead  separated  the  galley  from  an 
Inzarctte  compartment  used  as  a  food  storeroom. 

"On  top  of  the  forward  end  of  the  engine-room  hatch  was  placed  a  pilot 
surrounded  by  a  miniature  bridge  and  communicating  directly  with  the 
staterooms  below.  A  single  mast,  fitted  with  u  crow's  nest  ami  radio 
completed  the  boat's  structure  and  gave  it  a  graceful  and  seaworthy  ap; 

"The  receipt  of  the  order  to  build  found  the  New  York  yard  with  an  oi 
/.at Ion  which  could  readily  be  extended  to  meet  the  demand  for  speed, 
oply  a  I. mired  number  of  boat  builders  were  then  employed  and  new  on 
not  to  Ik?  had,  there  was  a  practically  limitless  supply  of  house  carp»'"t« 
draw  from,  ami  these  could  l>e,  and  were,  organized  Into  gangs  under  the 
vislou  of  experienced  boat  builders,  and  quickly  tuught  to  perform  soma 
clal  operation  of  the  construction. 
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be  first  step,  of  course,  was  tin*  providing  of  material.  While  there  was 
:h  I  miller  on  hand  t»»  start  actual  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  list  and 
ike  or  purchase  Innuuierahle  items  of  fastenings,  castings,  deck  equipment, 
v  titling*,  toilet  fixtures,  etc.  This  Involved  the  preparation  of  speciflca- 
siil»mission  of  requisitions,  awarding  of  contracts,  and  the  follow  up  of 
jries. 

'a  railed  with  this  ran  tin*  compilation  and  writing  up  of  detailed  construc- 
»I>*»rntions,  the  purchase  of  additional  wood  working  machinery,  and  the  re- 
lizlnp  «»f  the  boat-building  force  to  meet  the  proposed  method  of  building, 
nsteii  actual  erection  work,  some  of  the  fabricating  work  was  let  out  on 
ii«  t  to  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  surprising  short  time  began  to  show 

IS. 

n  deciding  upon  the  site  for  erecting,  the  requirements  for  launching  were 
loterinining  considerations.  As  no  water-front  space  was  available  it  was 
ItMl  to  launch  the  boats  by  picking  them  up  with  big  cranes.   Two  spots  were 

decided  upon,  one  adjacent  to  No.  4  I>ry  Pock,  where  the  50-ton  traveler 
1  pick  up  the  boats  and  put  them  into  the  dock,  and  the  other  on  the  ord- 
t*  iltH-k.  where  the  floating  derrick  could  haul  the  boats  across  to  the  water's 

<»n  skids  and  then  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  water. 
Lt.-tual  work  was  then  started,  one  ping  laying  keels,  one  after  the  other; 
her  gang  framing  the  boats:  another  putting  in  bulkheads;  another  plank- 

eto.  One  of>eration  followed  another  with  increasing  sjmhmI  as  the  gangs 
me  familiar  with  their  one  oi>eration. 

is  soon  as  the  first  ln»at  was  launched,  the  installation  of  engines  was  begun 
be  Standard  Motor  Co.,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  which  held  the  contract  for  the 
•t ruction  and  installation  of  the  power  plant  In  all  the  chasers.  Hy  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  80  days  specified  for  delivery  of  the  first  boat,  it  was  completed 
trial  trips  were  begun. 

\s  this  was  the  first  boat  of  a  new  class,  the  trials  were  quite  extensive, 
era  I  types  of  profilers  were  tried  out  until  the  best  combination  of  pitch 
diameter  was  obtained.  Under  the  best  conditions,  the  boat  attained  a 
h1  of  approximately  17J  knots  i*»r  hour.  The  reduction  from  the  designed 
•d  was  attributed  to  changes  in  the  design  of  the  boat,  which  somewhat  in- 
tsed  the  weight  over  that  originally  contemplated.  The  boat  proved  sea- 
thy  and  strong  and  sceuied  to  come  up  to  expectations  li;  all  respects. 
The  construction  work  proceeded  smoothly  from  then  on,  the  hulls  being 
shed  on  scheduled  time.  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  was  not  able  to  keep  irnce 
h  the  hull  construction,  however,  and  the  actual  deliveries  of  boats  was 
lewhat  slower  than  was  anticipated.  The  last  boat  was  not  completed  until 
•roxinmtely  one  year  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  build."  The  records 
•w  that  the  first  boat  was  put  overboard  at  New  York  on  May  7,  and  was 
dy  for  gun-firing  trials  on  May  0,  within  50  days  of  receiving  the  order.  This 
s  a  remarkable  achievement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  detail  plans  had 
l>e  develop!,  materials  purchased,  etc. 

Uthough  unavoidably  cramjted  and  uncomfortable,  these  110-foot  boats  did 
•♦ndid  service,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  iti  releasing  larger  ves- 

*  for  heavier  or  more  important  duties.  Their  l>chavior  In  a  heavy  sea  was 
prisingly  good,  as  Illustrated  in  the  case  of  one  flotilla  which  while  en  route 
Gibraltar  from  the  Azores  ran  into  a  heavy  gale.  On  reaching  port  it  was 
md  that  the  more  innverful  vessels  which  were  escorting  the  boats  had  been 
Hy  battered,  while  the  chasers  themselves  were  entirely  undamaged. 

rificism  directed  against  the  chasers  applied  more  generally  to  workman- 
p.  which  showed  apparent  defects  in  some  respects,  as  was  to  be  expected  to 
•enaln  extent,  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  vessels  were  built.  This 
plies  particularly  to  the  calking  in  the  ease  of  small  boats  proceeding  liume- 
itHy  on  a  long,  hard  sea  voyage  after  a  hurried  completion.  The  minor 
MiMes  experienced  on  vessels  sent  to  Kurope  were  chiefly  with  machinery  and 

account  of  inexperienced  personnel.  The  general  design  was  uniformly 
mmended.  both  by  our  own  officers  and  the  French. 

Ib-nr  Admiral  McOully,  In  a  report  submitted  in  January.  1018.  commented  as 
Hows  on  the  seagoing  qualities  of  the  chasers: 

">oi  ({unlitic*  of  chaser*. — Kvery  officer  of  the  squadron  has  remarked  on 
«Mr  excellence  as  sea  boats,  and  they  are  seaworthy  to  a  remarkable  degree, 

•  •re  sn  than  the  yachts.  They  take  seas  from  any  direction  easily  and  grace- 
illy,  wnre  never  observed  to  ship  a  sea.  and  if  carefully  handled  would  prob- 
>ly  last  through  any  sea. 
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"They  roll  about  0  to  10  complete  oscillations  iter  mltiuti'  nnd  He  nn 
broadside  to  the  wind  wheu  without  headway.  Under  way  their  beflfl  i 
with  wind  and  sea  about  three  polntR  on  the  bow.  They  ride  very  we 
wind  on  the  quarter;  but  If  given  too  much  sliced,  may  broach  and  In- 
down  by  heavy  seas,  as  one  did.  Tills  boat  was  thrown  on  her  benui  en 
held  down  with  the  pilot  house  In  water  up  to  the  windows,  but  recover 
came  out  all  rij»'ht.  losing,  however,  two  men  who  were  washed  ove 
three  other  men  who  went  over  at  the  same  time  holding  onto  (he  towlni 
and  lieiug  saved.  The  boat  was  undamaged  except  that  lee  life  rail  and 
screen  about  pilot  house  were  carried  away. 

"These  boats  will  safely  carry  a  deck  load  of  fuel  and  stores  nuioun 
2  tuns  in  weight;  and  if  they  be  composed  of  gasoline,  increase  their  rat 
about  1.700  miles. 

"  When  lying  to  In  a  heavy  sea  the  chasers  do  not  drift  to  leeward  so 
larger  vessels.    They  ride  very  comfortably  to  the  sea  anchor  as  fitted.' 

The  French  officer  who  had  command  of  the  second  group  of  chasers 
trip  across  stated  in  Ids  report : 

"During  the  voyage  the  chasers  nearly  all  had  at  least  two  days  of 
weather,  and  they  showed  exi-ellent  seagoing  qualities.  These  ships  nr« 
otighly  seaworthy  and  keep  the  sen  quite  as  well  us  the  convoys." 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Third  Squadron  likewise  reported: 

"The  chasers  proved  exceedingly  seaworthy.  The  very  bad  weather 
rienced  on. the  voyage  from  the  Azores  to  Lelxoes  proved  this  conc!usl\  <  l.\ 

The  report  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Hannibal,  covering  the  ret 
a  detachment  of  82  chasers  in  the  early  part  of  1910.  after  a  year  or  m 
European  wnters,  showed  that  the  entire  voyage  was  completed  with  only 
difficulties,  the  weather  having  lieen  favorable,  however,  throughout  the 

Twenty-four  chasers  were  utilized  In  conjunction  with  32  mine  0WMI 
cleaning  up  the  North  Sea  hnrrnge  and  did  not  leave  Europe  until  1 
September.  1010. 

From  several  points  of  view  the  110-foot  chasers  nre  an  Ideal  type  for  h 
submarines.  They  can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  from  full  speed  very  qi 
their  turning  circle  Is  very  small,  nnd  on  account  of  there  being  prnctlca 
auxiliaries  except  the  blowers  and  generating  set.  with  storage  batter! 
current  in  emergencies,  nil  sound  can  he  quickly  suppressed  when  <l 
permitting  the  use  of  listening  devices  at  maximum  efficiency. 

A  schedule  of  chaser  contracts  Is  attached,  as  a  matter  of  record  : 

Schedule  of  contract*  for  subeha$er*. 


Name  of  builder. 


New  Orleans  rural  nation. 

New  York  Navy  Yard  

Mathls  Yacht  Building  Co.. 


location. 


New  Orleans,  I, a. . 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y... 
Camden,  N.  J  


Hlltebrant  Drvdock  Co  

ElcoCo  

Charleston  Navy  Yard  

Norlolk  Navy  Van!  

Hndgdon  Urol  

llartman-'irclltng  Co  

Rockv  River  Dry  Dock  

Vlnvard  Shipbuilding  Co  

k  B.  Fry  A  Co.  < E.  J.  Wrleht). 
Dubuque  Bout  A  Boiler  Works. 
Olbhs  Gas  EnclrvCo.  


F.  M.  Blount  

Howard  E.  Wheeler  

Mathews  Boot  Co  

International  Shipbuilding  A  Marine 
Knrine  Co. 

General  Shipbuilding  A  Aero  Co  

Alexander  McDonald.  


Kingston,  N.  Y  

lift  von  nr.  N.J  

Charleston,  8,  C  

Norfolk,  Va  

Ei»«t  Boothbav,  Me. 

Orren  Bay.  Wis  

Borkv  River,  Ohio.. 

Mlllord.  Del  

Clivton.  N  Y  

Dubuque.  Iowa  

Jacksonville,  FU.... 


Pensacola,  Fla  

Brooklm,  N.  Y  

Port  Clinton.  Ohio. 
Vpper  Nyark,  N.  Y 


Boats  and  number) 


Second  proerarn 
'for  French  liov- 
rrnment). 


1-4,  114-115. 

■•  64 


65-74,  209-218, 

881-3%. 
75-8»,  571  375.. 
90-106,  361-464. 

106-lli  

116-136  

187-138  

140-141. 


'I 


Washington.  D.  C  

Mariners  Ilwlior,  Long  Is- 
■  NY. 


412-143 
144-146 
147-14* 

149-  150 
151-155 

204,208,365  370 
158-159 

150-  I68 
169-178,386  392 

179  188 

189-203 
214-217 


Third  | 


445-414 


«...  1 1 

1:1- u 


4Q3-40fl 
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Schedule  of  contractu  for  subchaser* — Continued. 


■of  builder. 


Location. 


nnats  and  numbers. 


Second  program 
(for  French  Gov- 
ernment). 


Third 


omb  I  lf<>  Boat  Co  ! 

Vork  Yacht.  Launch  &  Engine  Co. 

m  «hlpvard  Co  

•  n  Anchor- Rockland  Machine  Co 

1  awlcv  &  Son  

Island*  Navy  Yard  

t  Sound  Navy  Yard  ; 

rt  Jacob  I 

Marine  Construction  Co  

A  Purdv  

I  l-akes  Boat  Building  Corporation 

er  Boat  Co  

b  A  Williams  Co  

t  Shipbuilding  Co  

riran  Car  A  Foundry  Co  ] 

l>  Point  Koat  Corporation  I 

ton  Ship  A  Boot  Co  

ice  Marine  Construction  Co  


Hampton,  Va  

Morris  Heights  N.Y. 

Oreenport,  N.  V  

Camden  Me  

Newpon<ot.  Mass  

Mare  Wand,  Calif. . .. 
Bremerton,  wash — 
City  Island,  N.  Y.... 

Stamford,  Conn  

City  Island,  N.  Y.... 

Milwaukee.  Wis  

Manitowoc,  Wis  

Salisbury,  Md  

Mobile,  Ala  

Wilmington,  Del  

College  Point.  N.Y... 

Clayton,  N.Y  

Annapolis,  Md  


>tf..-Nos.  139,  410,  442,  443,  416,  447,  and  448  not  built. ' 


•  218-222 
223-242, 390-402 
243-247 
251 -2*2 


273  2*7 
288-312 
313-317 
318-322 
,37^380 
328-329 
330 
331-332 


347-356,357-300 
248^256,409 


4O7-40S 


419-420 


413-418 
411-422 


SUBMARINES. 

*ri«»r  to  the  authorization  of  the  three-year  program  in  the  act  of  August 
11*16,  there  were  in  commission  or  under  construction  75  submarines,  in- 
«ling  14  of  the  A,  B,  ami  C  class — small  ooats  of  about  100  to  250  tons, 
table  only  for  local  harbor  defense,  and  1G  of  the  D,  E,  F,  and  G  class, 
1  tirally  in  the  same  category,  although  of  some  additional  value  for  train- 
:  purposes.  Thirty-one  of  the  75  were  still  under  construction  in  April.  1017. 
riie  three-year  program  provided  for  58  coast  submarines,  of  which  90  were 
mediately  authorized,  including  three  S  boats  (800-ton  class).  Of  these, 
i*  each  was  assigned  to  the  Lake  Co.,  begun  at  Bridgeport  in  February.  1017; 
e  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  begun  at  Quincy  in  March.  1917:  and  one.  of 
p&rt men t  design,  assigned  to  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard  in  September.  1017. 
ic  other  27  boats — R  class — were  divided  l>etweon  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  and 
e  Uike  Co.,  the  former  contract,  dated  January  8,  1917.  being  for  20  boats, 
t«l  the  latter,  dated  February  19.  1917.  being  for  7  boats. 
The  act  of  March  4,  1917.  authorized  construction  of  18  more  of  the  58,  also 
the  £00-ton  class,  10  of  which,  department  design  S  boats,  were  assigned  to 
♦*  Portsmouth  yard  on  March  16,  1917. 

The  same  act  also  specifically  authorized  20  boats  additional  to  the  three- 
^ar  program,  and  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  was  awarded  a  contract  for  24  S 
>uts  of  its  own  design  on  July  17,  1917,  the  remaining  4  to  make  up  the  3S 
irried  in  the  act  being  ordered  of  the  Lake  Co.  under  date  of  July  12.  1017. 
]  department  designs. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  took  up  with  the  department  the 
lu-stion  of  talking  over  8  submarines  of  the  ll-class  design,  which  were  origi- 
iilly  contracted  for  by  the  Russian  Government,  but  withheld  owing  to  con- 
itions  which  had  arisen.  These  boats  had  been  partially  constructed  and 
rated  for  shipment,  the  parts  being  assembled  in  different  localities  in  the 
Ulted  States  and  Canada.  The  proposition  presented  was  to  have  this  mate- 
It]  diverted  either  to  a  shipbuilding  concern  In  the  United  States  or  to  a 
avy  yard,  and  there  assembled  from  the  "knock-down "  condition.  After 
i»nsiderable  negotiation,  it  was  finally  decided  to  take  over  these  0  boats  and 
IV*  them  assembled  at  the  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound.  This  decision  was 
cached  and  authority  was  given  the  Puget  Sound  yard  to  proceed  in  May,  1018. 

With  regard  to  these  6  H  boats,  it  was  definitely  understood  by  the  bureaus 
nd  the  department  that  the  boats,  when  completed,  would  not  be  up  to  date, 
kt  would  they  be  modern  submarines  in  size,  type,  or  equipment.  They  were 
ak^n  over  purely  as  a  war  measure.   Actual  construction  work  was  commenced 
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ut  the  Uuget  Sound  ynnl  in  May,  10 IS,  and  the  boats  were  completed  u 
livcred  in  September,  October,  and  November,  1018.    The  I'uget  s. 
did  very  cre<lttable  work  hi  completing  these  vessels,  and  ih>\ 
fulfilled  their  contract  requirements.    Due  consideration  '  .  n 

type  and  design,  they  may  be  considered  reasonably  satisfactory  bo 
military  value  being  more  in  the  nature  of  harbor  or  local  < 

The  0  It  boats  were  covered  by  funds  provided  by  the  act  of  Octotie 
and  on  August  1,  1018,  the  department  authorized  the  construction  <>f  24 
tional  S  bouts.    Fourteen  were  tentatively  assigned  to  the  I  Bo 
anil  10  to  the  Luke  Co.    When  the  armistice  wus  signed  tin  t  no- 

dded to  cancel  14  of  the  24.   Contracts  for  the  remaining  10,  which 
finally  placed  until  July.  1010.  completed  the  58  carried  In  the  three 
gram.   This  class  of  10  boats  are  Improved  S  class,  six  being  the  Eh 
Co.  design,  of  slightly  greater  displacement  than  8-1.    The  tour 
the  Lake  Co.  are  the   department    design  of  slightly    greater  dls] 
than  8-3. 

During  the  spring  of  1917  the  department  Issued  various  instructions  n 
to  precedence  to  be  given  to  vessels  under  construction.  Suhmai 
various  positions  In  this  precedence  list,  ranging  from  No.  0  to  No.  4.  I 
to  their  success  In  antisubmarine  work  It  was  ultimately  decided  by  tl 
ment  to  place  the  construction  of  submarines  with,  but  after,  destroyer* 
decision  came  too  late  to  obtain  the  maximum  rapidity  for  submarine  con 
tlon.    Furthermore,  the  yards  where  the  majority  of  submarines  wen 
were  also  building  destroyers,  which  had  the  right  of  way.    The  net 
this  procedure  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  six  R-boats  at  the  I'nloi 
Works  and  the  six  H-boats  at  I'uget  Sound,  no  really  rapid  eOBstriM 
was  .-accomplished. 

The  six  R-boats  («  15  to  20)  built  at  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Beth 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  were  actually  constructed  in 
markably  short  time  after  construction  work  began.    They  were  delivei 
a  little  better  than  four  months  ahead  of  their  contract  time,  and  the  i 
received  a  bonus  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  this 
delivery. 

A  few  months  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  nut 
Information  relative  to  war  experiences  of  allied  submarines  In  the  wai 
begun  to  arrive  In  the  department,  and  this  Information  continued  to  00 
throughout  the  period  of  the  war.  All  of  this  Information  was  car 
analyzed;  such  alterations,  modifications,  and  improvements  which  serv 
the  war  zone  indicated  as  absolutely  necessary  were  made  as  f m  r  as  prnct 
In  the  boats  under  construction.  It  was  fully  realized  that  this  would 
the  completion  of  the  vessels,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  flow 
number  of  alterations  to  those  which  war  experience  hud  proven  to  be 
lutely  necessary. 

The  A'  /,  2,  J,  and  6  were  sent  to  the  war  zone  (Azores)  in  Oct'  i 
The  department  and  the  bureaus  concerned  fully  realized  the  compara 
small  value  of  these  vessels  for  distant  duty,  but  on  account  of  the  nam 
sinkings  of  Isolated  merchant  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores  it  wot 
sidereil  desirable  to  establish  a  base  these  and  man  it  with  American 
marines.  This  action  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  number  of  sinking) 
markedly  reduced  as  soon  as  the  submarines  arrived.  It  was  contemplat 
the  time*  to  relieve  these  four  vessels  by  another  division  of  submarines  as 
as  they  became  available,  and  such  action  was  actually  taken  by  the  depar 
In  September,  when  the  I>ake  L  class  was  sent  to  the  Azores  to  relieve  I 
chi^s. 

Seven  E.  B.  L-lwats  and  the  E-l  were  sent  to  the  war  zone  via  the  A 
in  December,  1017.    The  /.'  1  remained  :it  the  Azores,  while  the  seven  L 
were  assigned  to  Rantry  Bay,  Ireland,  where  they  gave  an  excellent  n 
themselves.    After  a  period  of  lutenslve  instruction  with  (be  I'.rit 
given  their  own  billets  and  successfully  operated  therefrom  tic 
British  credited  this  division  with  sinking  one  German  submarine, 
greatest  value,  however,  was  in  keeping  German  submarines  away  from  tills 
of  Great  Britain,  thereby  materially  reducing  the  number  of  merchant  v< 
destroyed. 

Various  coastal  patrol  work  was  done  by  submarines  attached  to  the 
marine  base.  New  London,  Conn.  This  work  was  generally  local  and  w 
addition  to  the  duties  performed  by  these  vessels  as  training  and  experita 
boats. 
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»»*  to  O-10  were  assigned  to  extensive  work  in  the  patrol  of  the  eastern 
iitie  const  and  did  excellent  work.  This  division  proved  itself  very  reliable 
may  lie  considered  as  representing  a  very  material  improvement  over 
ions  submarines.  They  were  ordered  to  the  war  zone  via  the  Azores  and 
ved  at  the  Azores  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 

-••in  April.  1917.  until  November.  1918,  40  submarines  were  delivered,  as 
•ws  :  ]  I.  i),,at  (/.-St,  lake  type,  1917:  3  N  boats,  electric-boat  type.  1917; 
boat  < 1/-/1.  electric-boat  type.  191S;  3  L  boats,  lake  type.  1918;  4  X  boats, 

tyin*.  191S:  S  O  boats,  electric-boat  type,  1918;  1  O  boat,  electric-boat  type, 
Portsmouth;  1  O  boat,  electric-boat  type,  1918,  Puget  Sound;  3  O  boats, 

tv|M».  litis,  west  coast;  3  O  boats,  lake  type,  1918,  east  coast;  0  R  boats 
l.~,-*0i.  electric-boat  type.  1918.  west  const;  C  II  boats,  electric-boat  type, 
\  Puget  Sound. 

i  August.  191S,  Commander  E.  S.  Land,  who  had  been  on  duty  in  the  bureau 
mneetiori  with  submarine  design  following  the  transfer  of  Lieut.  Commander 
v  Howard  to  Portsmouth  for  the  supervision  of  boats  built  In  that  yard,  in 
nary.  I!tl7,  was  ordered  to  Europe  for  an  inspection  of  the  principal  sub- 
ine  yards  in  England.  France,  and  Italy,  and  was  later  able  to  make  an 
urination  of  submarines  in  the  water  and  on  the  ways  In  Germany  as  well 
•f  German  submarines  at  Harwich  and  Portland  in  England, 
n  February,  1919.  the  department  decided  to  take  over  six  German  sub- 
rim-s.  and  the  following  vessels  came  to  the  United  States  under  their  own 
,vr.  behig  manned  by  American  officers  and  crew:  1-111,  U-lll.  VB-1)S, 
-fC 

he  (  -1)0.  being  in  a  partially  rismanlled  condition,  it  was  necessary  to  tow 
..ver,  and  she  is  now  at  the  navy  yard.  Portsmouth. 

he  ins|M*ctioii  trip  referred  to  above  indicated  that  very  satisfactory  progress 
s  tteiiu:  made  in  submarine  design  and  construction  of  submarines  for  the 
it»-ri  States  Navy  as  compared  with  results  obtained  abroad.  There  were 
mri  many  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  designs  of  foreign  sub- 
rine«— some  worthy  of  adoption  and  others  to  be  avoided.  Very  complete 
npnrative  trials  were  conducted  with  the  German  U-JtJ  and  the  $-3  in 
1919.  Both  were  built  in  1917-18.  are  generally  similar  in  dimensions, 
niMiiM'nt.  complement,  etc.,  but  the  .S'-.f  showed  coi  -siricrable  superiority  in 
-cri— particularly  submerged,  and  about  20  per  cent  greater  maximum  radius 

action  on  the  surface  at  11  knots  against  8  knots  for  the  German  boat,  with 

Mpuil  endurance  submerged  at  8{  knots  against  5  knots. 

EAGLE  BOATS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  construction  of  destroyers  had  been  undertaken  to 
<•  limit  of  onr  capacity.  The  110-foot  subchasers  were  being  delivered  rapidly, 
1 1  little  experience  had  been  had  with  them,  and  naval  opinion  of  the  small 
•  HMlen  vessels,  at  that  time,  was  not  as  favorable  as  it  became  after  some  of 
i»-m  hari  been  placed  in  commission. 

Tlif  ::reat  effort  to  develop  listening  devices  for  the  location  of  submarines 
•itia  surface  vessels  was  beginning  to  show  results,  and  the  groups  engaged 
l«tti  this  work  were  convinced  that  they  had  developed  devices  which  would  be 
romasrhly  satisfactory  in  service,  although  it  developed  subsequently  that  they 
:\<1  been  somewhat  too  optimistic. 

I  nner  the  circumstances  and  under  the  conditions  existing,  with  the  sub- 
irtrin^  menace  still  of  the  utmost  gravity,  there  was  great  desire  for  the  eon- 
nirtion  of  additional  antisubmarine  vessels.  Evidently  this  could  be  done  only 
y  developing  some  entirely  new  source  or  sources  of  supply.  With  the  great 
rcssure  upon  the  mechanical  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country  for  Army 
ork  In  addition  to  Xavy  work,  the  prospect  for  the  rapid  construction  of  aridl- 
ional  vessels  was  not  very  rosy  at  this  time,  although  preliminary  plans 
n«l  been  prepared  in  the  bureau  of  the  department  for  steel  vessels  much 
mailer  than  destroyers,  but  larger  than  the  110-foot  chasers,  with  a  greater 
ruiMii;:  radius,  and  specially  fitted  to  search  for  and  locate  submarines  by 
wans  of  the  listening  equipment  which  was  then  being  rapidly  developed. 

Such  were  the  conditions  when  on  December  24.  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the 
\"a\v  revived  from  Mr.  Henry  Ford  a  letter  in  part: 

"  For  some  time  past  the  submarine  menace  has  caused  us  to  give  considera- 
:!•»!»  to  some  method  of  checking  its  destructive  work  and  to  formulate  some 
plan  whereby  this  could  be  brought  about.    From  investigations  made  by  us 
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we  believe  that  the  great  need  for  1  submarine  detector-destroyers '  is  apj 
and  these  should  be  built  at  once.    We  have  been  much  Impressed  wl 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  detective  devices,  and  It  Is  our  <■ 
that  If  suitable  boats  are  built  and  properly  equipped  with  this  device, 
be  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  submarine  problem  next  summer. 

"  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  personally  discussing  the  needs  of  devic 
fighting  the  submarine  with  British  naval  officers  who  have  been  in 
service  during  the  war  and  whose  ideas  seem  to  coincide  with  mine  th 
present  84  and  110  foot  so-called  submarine  chasers  are  not  of  sufficient  s| 
not  seaworthy  enough — nor  capable  of  permitting  guns  of  sufficient  call 
l>e  mounted  thereon  for  effectively  coping  with  the  submarine;  and. 
these  smaller  boats  are  most  wearing  on  the  physical  resources  of  the  ere 

"Torpedo-boat  destroyers  can  not  be  built  in  time  and  In  sufficient  nu 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  this  menace  to  shipping. 

"  Further,  the  destroyer  Is  loo  noisy  to  be  used  as  a  satisfactory  lis 
bont  If  equipped  with  detection  devices. 

"  We  are  also  convinced  of  the  fact  that  there  are  ample  steel  mnkin 
fabricating  plants  In  the  Middle  West  to  furnish  all  the  material  neo 
(which  is  not  of  comparatively  large  amount)  without  Interfering  wit 
Government  war  program.  On  this  point  we  have  been  Informed  by  p 
of  wide  experience  and  of  competent  judgment 

"  We  an-  also  advised  that  the  most  effective  boat  which  the  British  G 
mint  has  developed  in  their  fight  against  the  submarine  is  a  so-called  1  P  ' 
or  what  might  be  termed  a  seagoing  tug.  A  slight  modification  of  thU 
listening  boat  can  be  built  as  a  detector  and  destroyer  of  submarines,  an 
be  constructed  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  cost  and  six  times  more  rapidly 
our  destroyers. 

"To  overcome  this  menace  we  believe  it  will  probably  be  necessary  t> 
struct  at  least  900  of  these  boats. 

"A  fleet  of  thlB  new  type  can  be  built  In  the  United  States  by  utillzin 
capacity  of  plants  not  now  engaged  in  or  Identified  with  any  naval  <>r  s!ii 
program. 

"This  plan  will  make  no  drain  nor  call  upon  any  labor  now  engaged  I 
shipbuilding  within  or  without  the  United  States.  We  are  confident  thai 
can  be  trained  for  this  work  In  all  its  departments  from  our  own  orgnni; 
ami  from  the  ordinary  or  general  supply  of  labor  as  rapidly  as  needed.  T 
i,  I'iirdinal  consideration. 

"  We  will  undertake  the  construction  of  these  boats  with  all  possible 
and  deliver  them  to  the  United  Slates  (Sovcrnment  without  profit  ii>  us. 

"  It  is  our  Intention  to  accomplish  this  work  In  centers  where  no  un 
railroad  congestion  now  exists." 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  date  of  December  24,  1917.  n 
by  telegram  as  follows: 

"  Your  letter  22d  offering  your  services  to  construct  submarine  i 
vessels  without  interference  with  present  programs  Interests  us.  Destg 
such  vessels  hud  already  been  begun  by  department.  Suggest  you  send  i 
force  of  ymir  engineers  and  production  men  to  work  with  our  designer! 
i-et  full  Information  s<>  you  can  submit  definite  proposition  as  soon  as  po* 
This  matter  should  be  kept  secret." 

In  response  to  this  telegram,  Mr.  Ford,  with  a  party  of  his  engineer 
representatives,  rame  to  the  Navy  Department  and  discussed  with  the  i 
tary  and  the  Hureuus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  Steam  Englneerln 
whole  project.  It  was  agreed  that  t'or  any  boats  undertaken  to  Ik?  built 
the  plans  ot  the  Navj  Department,  the  first  thing  to  DC  dOM  M  !'a  r 
department  was  concerned  was  to  supply  the  necessary  plans.  This  woi 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  was  placed  In  the  hands  of 
Roliert  Stocker.  Construction  Corps,  United  Stales  Navy,  assistant  eh  I 
bureau,  and  in  charge  of  the  Design  Division,  the  numerous  draftsmen  eni 
upon  the  project  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  chief  draftsin 
the  bureau.  Mr.  W.  M.  Wallace,  ('apt.  Stocker  and  his  assistants  unde 
the  development  of  the  design  with  the  utmost  energy,  work  l»elng  carrh 
night  and  day.  and  practicable  plans  being  developed  In  an  unprecea 
short  time.  Plans  and  specifications  were  delivered  to  a  representatb 
Mr.  Ford  on  January  12,  1018.  and  a  definite  proposal  was  requested,  this 
received  on  January  15  In  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ! 
which  stated : 
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tu plying  with  your  request  for  a  more  definite  proposal  as  to  the  con- 
of  a  patrol  boat  for  detecting  and  destroying  submarines,  sucu  boat 
_*<>0  feet  long.  25  foot  ft  inches  beam,  and  approximately  500  dead  weight 
ty.  and  equipped  with  2,000  horsepower  turbine  engines,  designed  for 
•>t«  an  hour  cruising  speed  and  18  knots  emergency  speed,  we  beg  to 
e  linve  made  careful  investigation  and  have  had  the  advice  of  experts, 
'e   are  prepared  to  proceed  immediately  to  construct  according  to  your 

:t tul   specifications  from  100  to  500  or  more  of  these  vessels  and  will 

ute  the  work  with  utmost  dispatch  and  exert  our  utmost  endeavor  and 
r  1  r>oat  in  5  months  or  sooner,  10  boats  in  1  month  thereafter,  20  boats 
•  next  succeeding  month,  25  boats  in  the  next  month,  and  then  at  the  rate 
Ixmts  per  month  after  first  100,  and  could  increase  delivery  very  rapidly. 
Ul  *lo  this  work  on  the  basis  you  suggested,  namely,  an  estimated  cost  plus 
'1  sum  with  a  savings  clause  such  as  is  usual  in  your  contracts,  payments 
nindp  promptly  as  our  expenditures  are  made.  We  have  made  an  estimate 
<t  based  upon  present  conditions  and  after  conferring  with  experts  and 
iz  some  figures  on  power  plant  and  other  parts  of  the  work  are  willing 
«lertake  this  work  upon  an  estimated  cost  of  $275,000  per  vessel,  at  the 

time  expressing  our  belief  that  this  is  n  liberal  figure  and  that  there 
1  be  considerable  savings.  However,  we  are  not  boat  builders  and  will 
^unie  responsibility  in  damages  if  the  cost  should  exceed  this,  nor  do  we 
au-  responsibility  for  performance  of  boats.  We  estimate  the  requlre- 
s  for  buildings  nnd  ways  and  equipment  especially  needed  for  this  work 
•>t  exceeding  $3,500,000,  to  be  paid  by  you  as  expenditures  are  made 
t*>  be  sold  for  your  account  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  work  either  at  the 
e  of  same  to  us  or  third  persons  nt  your  election.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
1  our  position.  We  are  not  soliciting  orders,  but  are  willing  to  assist  the 
eminent  by  undertaking  this  work  as  of  the  highest  and  most  vital  im- 
:mee.  but  impossible  of  accomplishment  without  disturbing  or  seriously 
ilrinjr  present  program  of  the  Navy  and  Shipping  Board." 
he  plnns  and  specifications  as  completed  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
be  Nnvy  for  approval,  through  the  General  Hoard,  which  recommended, 
i  certain  reservations  as  to  battery  and  sustained  speed,  the  immediate 
*t  met  ion  of  100  of  the  boats,  with  such  later  increase  as  occasion  might 
ifrv.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved  the  project  in  accordance  with 
recommendation  of  the  General  Board  on  January  17,  upon  which  date  a 
graphic  order  was  addressed  to  the  Ford  Co.  to  proceed  with  100  boats, 

details  of  the  contract  to  be  arranged  as  soon  as  practicable.    Later  12 
ttiorml  boats  intended  for  the  Italian  Government  were  ordered, 
'lie  salient  features  of  the  contracts  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  the  con- 
x  rion  of  Eagle  patrol  boats  were  as  follows: 

original  contract,  elated  March  1,  1018,  covering  100  boats  and  stated 
f  *'  time  is  the  essence  of  this  contract "  and  that  "  the  contractor  shall  use 
>ry  endeavor  to  deliver  the  first  of  said  vessels  within  five  months  from  the 
:e  of  this  contract.  10  boats  within  one  month  thereafter.  20  boats  within  the 
vt  following  month,  and  25  boats  a  month  thereafter."  It  provided  that  the 
i tractor  construct  all  buildings,  building  slips,  plant,  and  other  special  faclli- 
in  addition  to  those  already  in  its  possession,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ilding  the  vessels  contracted  for.  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  department  at 
fir  actual  cost,  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000,  no  profit  being  allowed  the  con- 
\»-tor  on  such  costs.  It  also  gave  the  contractor,  upon  completion  of  all  work 
ilcr  the  contract,  the  option  of  taking  over  the  special  plant  facilities  at 
r»r.'iised  values  determined  by  the  compensation  board.  The  price  to  be  paid 
r  \he  vessels  was  to  be  actual  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  of  $20,000,  with  a  pro- 
sii.n  that  25  per  cent  of  the  savings,  if  any.  under  the  estimated  cost  of 
T.'.OOO.  revised  as  provided  for  in  the  contract,  be  paid  the  contractor  in  nddl- 
>n  to  the  fixed  fee  of  $20,000. 

A  supplementary  contract,  dated  July  10,  1918,  provided  for  building  12 
Mltlonal  boats  under  the  same  conditions  as  obtained  in  the  original  con- 


A  further  supplementary  contract,  dated  October  7,  1918,  was  made  on  account 
'  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  patrol  boats  could  not  be  completed  at  High- 
ind  Park  plant  of  the  contractor  in  1918  before  the  close  of  navigation  on  the 
>reat  Lakes,  and  to  provide  additional  plant  facilities  on  the  east  coast  so 
tint  the  assembly  and  completion  of  such  patrol  boats  could  be  carried  on 
n<l  delivery  made  during  the  winter.    The  Ford  Co.  was  authorized  in  thi* 
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contract  to  provide  additional  buildings,  plnnt.  nnd  other  facilities  o 
owned  by  It  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  the  expenditures  for  such  plant  being  llni 
$2,500,000:  the  total  expenditures  for  plant  and  all  other  facilities  a 
Highland  I'ark  and  Kearny  not  to  exceed  $."5,500,000.  The  provisions 
origlnol  contract  as  to  profit  on  expenditures  for  plant  facilities  at  l< 
and  as  to  disposition  of  same,  were  extended  to  this  supplementary  <<mtr 

In  accordance  with  the  contract  the  Ford  Co.  erected  a  shlphulltlltu 
at  Hlver  Rouge  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit  for  fabricating  and  aaseiiibli 
hulls  of  the  vessels.   The  main  propelling  machinery  was  largely  built 
Ford  Motor  Co.'s  main  plant.  Highland  Park,  Detroit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  successful  departure  made  by  the  Ford  Co.  trot 
nary  shipbuilding  methods  was  In  connection  with  the  assembling  and  1 
ing  of  the  hulls.  In  ordinary  ship  practice,  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  o>n-t 
upon  land  and  transferred  to  the  water  by  sliding  down  greased  wn,\  s 
longitudinally  or  transversely.  At  River  Rouge  there  was  located  a  bi 
1,702  feet  by  308  feet,  containing  three  railway  tracks  running  1< 
Twelve  trucks  were  provided,  capable  of  carrying  the  completed  hull  up 
tracks. 

Each  track  has  seven  erecting  stations.  Starting  with  a  track  :it  t) 
station,  the  keel,  etc.,  would  be  assembled;  then  the  truck  shifted  to  1 
station,  where  the  frames  would  he  erected.  At  each  suec-cllng  station 
tain  definite  group  of  operations  would  be  performed  and  a  certain  i 
proportion  of  the  material  Incorporated.  At  the  seventh  station  the  hu 
inude  ready  for  launching:  then  the  truck  hauled  out  of  the  building  to  a 
fer  bridge,  which  could  take  a  truck  from  any  one  of  the  three  erecting 
Owing  to  the  question  of  grade,  any  ordinary  system  of  launching  or  i 
railway  arrangement  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  transfer  bridge  i 
arranged  as  to  deliver  the  boat  on  Its  truck  to  a  fourth  truck  onto  a  larg«-  fa 
lie  table.  When  the  truck  was  secured  on  this  table  the  latter  wns  lower* 
the  water  and  the  boat  flooted  clear. 

The  Ford  Co.  undertook  this  enterprise  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  entliu 
the  building  described  being  erected  and  the  plant  generally  ready  for  <  q  •• 
by  May  1,  101S,  or  within  a  little  more  than  100  days  from  the  recelp 
to  proceed.   The  first  keel  was  In  place  by  May  7.   In  spite  of  unbounded  i 
anrl  effort,  the  Ford  Co.,  which  wns  entirely  without  previous  shipbuilding 
Hence,  found  It  Impossible  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  as  rapidly  as  tbi 
expected.   There  was  great  difficulty  In  training  "green  "  labor  so  as  i 
proper  workmanship,  especially  as  regards  water  and  oil  tightness, 
Ford  Co.  also  found  that  the  difficulties  of  finishing,  rea>h  for  service,  ti 
as  elaborate  and  complicated  as  the  Eagle  IkmUs  (so  named  |>y  the  depart 
were  great  and  time  consuming,  as  well  as  more  expensive  than  It  had  I 
pa  tad. 

During  the  summer  of  1018  It  became  evident  that  comparatively  few  > 
would  tie  finished  at  the  River  Rouge  plant  before  the  close  of  navigation 
upon  the  Great  Lakes.  It  had  been  contemplated  from  the  tirst  that  It 
to  deliver  vessels  during  the  winter  a  supplementary  assemhling  plant  wq 
erected  at  Kearny.  N.  J.    After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  some  dif 
In  obtaining  permission  from  the  War  Trades  Roard.  which  regarded  the  N 
district  as  already  somewhat  congested  and  short  of  power,  the  erection 
supplementary  plant  at  Kearnj  was  undertaken.  It  had  made  but  little  pn 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  was  suspended  promptly  tlx 

Three  boats  were  delivered  and  reached  tidewater  from  the  Riser  Rouge 
before  the  close  of  navigation  In  1918.    An  attempt  was  made  to  gel  on 
more,  making  seven  in  nil,  in  a  more  or  less  unfinished  condition,  bul  tit 
four  were  eangbt  by  the  Ice  nnd  returned  to  the  builders  in  the  spring  o 
for  completion  nnd  fitting  for  service.  After  the  armistice  of  November  1 1 
the  work  was  no  longer  pressed,  and  the  department,  under  date  of 
30,  1018.  canceled  52  of  the  total  number  of  112  boats  originally  ordered,  1< 
00  to  1m-  completed  during  the  season  of  1919.    Although,  of  course,  the 
was  not  pressed  as  under  war  conditions,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed 
doubt  as  to  whether  all  vessels  would  be  completed,  the  last  one  was 
November  12.  1019. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  '23  of  those  vessels  were  completed  In  S< 
1919,  rather  Indicating  that  the  Ford  Co.'s  original  estimate  of  2."  vest 
month  was  mechanically  feasible,  although  it  was  seriously  In  error  ns  I 
time  within  which  such  a  rate  of  production  could  be  reached. 
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the  time  this  project  was  undertaken  the  experienced  regular  eonstrue- 
in  the  Navy  were  all  absorbed  in  iuq>ortant  work,  ami  arrangements  were 
e  by  which  otic  of  the  best-known  shli»huihlers  on  the  Lakes,  Mr.  C.  C.  West,  * 
uie  the  local  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  ami  Repair 
c«**l  with  the  inspection  «»f  the  work.  Capt.  S tucker,  who  had  heen  in 
ce  of  the  design,  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  construction,  visiting 
i»it  as  necessary.  After  the  armistice.  Mr.  West  returned  to  his  regular 
tie.vH.  and  during  the  season  of  1919.  Commander  Whit  ford  Drake  was  in- 
t.«r  at  the  works,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

is  not  generally  realized  that  the  Kagle  hoats  are  vessels  of  considerahle 
They  an*  much  larger  than  the  early  torpedo  hoats,  and  nre  In  fact  larger 

the  destroyers  huilt  prior  to  1903.  The  destroyer  MacDonough,  commis- 
si in  1903,  had  a  displacement  of  only  400  tons.  The  characteristics  of  the 
les.  as  huilt,  are  as  follows:  Length,  200  feet ;  beam,  25  feet  0  inches;  draft 
lship.  7  feet  3  inches;  normal  load  displacement.  500  tons;  single  screw, 
tne  driven:  normal  shaft  horsei>ower,  2.000;  overload  shaft  horsejmwer, 
>;  si>ee<l.  1S.3  knots;  cruising  radius,  3,500  miles;  armament,  two  4  inch 
i  liber  guns,  one  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun,  two  machine  guns,  and  one  depth- 
h  projector:  complement,  5  officers  and  68  men. 

hf  Kagle  ln.ats  have  a  iieculinr  appearance,  being  built  as  much  as  possible 
bit  plates  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  construction.  Nevertheless  they  are 
oughly  seaworthy  as  shown  by  reports  submitted  by  the  commanding  officers 
uinl»ers  /.  2,  and  J.  forwarded  by  the  division  commander  in  May,  1919,  which 
c  very  favorable  as  to  the  performance  of  the  boats  after  steaming  from 
.  York  to  Inverness,  Scotland,  over  a  4,500  mile  course,  with  green  crews, 
division  commander's  rej>ort  stated: 

At  sea  the  Kagles  are  very  dry  considering  size,  and  living  conditions  good 
•pt  in  the  after  compartment.  Some  fairly  bad  weather  has  been  wi- 
ntered and  their  behavior  has  been  good.  *  *  *  The  boats  are  lively, 
the  motion  is  not  as  bad  as  might  be  expected." 
»  bile  the  rei»ort  on  Eagle  1  Included  the  following  statements: 
The  sea-going  qualities  of  this  vessel  under  nearly  all  conditions  have  been 
v  than  satisfactory  when  projierly  handled.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
iction  of  the  vessel.  It  will  probably  be  interesting  to  see  how  she  will  act 
ler  different  conditions,  and  there  I  wish  to  point  out  the  following,  gained 
rn  my  ex|M-rience  on  board  since  commissioning  under  varied  sea  conditions: 

In  driving  into  a  head  sea  the  vessel  is  very  steady,  hut  pounds  to  such  an 
ent  that  I  would  not  consider  It  advisable  to  force  her  into  such  a  sea,  espe- 
11  v  at  over  8  knots.  (2)  With  sea  on  the  quarter  this  vessel  rolls  very 
tvily.  Our  maximum  roll  on  this  vessel  was  44°  to  leeward  in  a  medium 
»PP.v  sea.  The  force  of  wind  at  the  time  was  about  7  (Beaufort's  scale). 
<  With  wind  dead  astern  the  vessel  yaws  to  such  an  extent  that  it  Is  very 
i.  ult  to  keep  her  on  her  course.  (4)  With  wind  Just  off  the  bow  the  vessel 
.'cry  steady  and  does  not  pound. 

This  condition  I  consider  the  ideal  sea  condition  for  this  type  of  vessel.  At 
•  time  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  lay  to  in  a  comparatively  heavy  sea.  I'nder 
it  condition  the  wind  holds  the  vessel  over  from  10°  to  15°.  but  she  Is  very 
ady. 

This  \vssel  handles  very  easily  at  anything  over  8  knots  si>eed,  but  It  is 
y  difficult  to  handle  in  a  tight  place,  as,  for  instance,  around  a  dock,  anving 
single  screw  and  great  wind  surface:  and  then,  this  being  a  turbine  ship, 
akes  at  least  a  minute  from  standard  ahead  to  stop  and  about  two  minutes 
•m  stop  to  full  astern." 

1'arious  minor  recommendations  as  to  improvement  In  ventilation  of  quarters 
.  alterations  in  chart  house  and  bridge,  etc..  are  receiving  consideration. 
\  further  report  forwarded  by  the  division  commander  In  September,  after 
fining  a  total  of  11.500  miles,  confirmed  the  earlier  reports  with  little  addl- 
nal  comment.  This  re|>ort  stated  that  the  boats  had  been  in  use  to  maintain 
li><patch  service  between  ports  In  north  Russia,  and  that  each  ship  had  made 
wages  through  considerable  field  ice  on  several  occasions  with  no  damage.  It 
^»  remarked  the  fact,  frequently  commented  upon  by  our  own  and  allied 
icers,  that  there  is  practically  no  vibration  at  any  speed.  The  boats  in 
rvi.v  will  be  available  for  "gunboat"  duty  in  addition  to  their  social  func- 
•n  of  patrol  vessels. 

A  special  report  on  Kagles  /  anil  submitted  by  Rear  Admiral  McCully  in 
il>.  1919,  described  the  behavior  of  the  vessels  under  various  conditions  of 
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weather,  including  it  moderate  gale  encountered  In  the  White  Sea,  In 
"the  vessela  behaved  fairly  well  but  motion  VII  very  violent."    In  bM 
"  very  little  water  wan  taken  forward,  even  over  the  low,  sharp  fort 
•  and  no  water  except  spray  reached  the  high  forward  pun  position."  1 
target  practice  "each  vessel  made  17  knots  without  difficulty." 

Admiral  McCully  also  suggested  various  minor  changes  toward  Imp 
the  haliitahlllty  and  seaworthiness  of  the  vessels.  Ids  comments  cone 
which  arc  not  unfavorable,  considering  tlicir  i>  | m*  and  size.  The  stiiiitii 
Ids  r<-|M.rt  stait-s:  "Lack  of  sufficient  seaworthiness  would  make  it  injnl' 
to  use  tliciu  for  service  in  rough  open  waters.  They  would  probably  l> 
uncomfortable  In  the  Tropics. 

"They  carry  a  good  battery,  well  mounted,  and  are  fairly  economical, 
are  easy  to  handle  when  under  way,  turn  ijulckly,  but  maneuvering  nlo 
docks  do  not  handle  very  well.    At  anchor  in  winds  or  currents  they  ar 
gerously  uneasy  unless  modified.    They  are  quite  comfortable  in  tempi 
climates,  and  crews  seem  to  like  them. 

As  in  the  character  of  service  for  which  they  are  qualified.  It  woi 
difficult  to  say.  They  were  evidently  designed  to  hunt  submarines  in  c 
waters,  ami  near  home  ports,  would  lie  able  to  jierfonn  this  character  of  t 
very  well.  As  dispatch  vessels  in  northern  Russian  waters,  they  wen 
serviceable. 

"They  would  probably  be  of  most  value  during  peace  in  training  oflii  «  i 
crews  for  manning  destroyers  in  time  of  war.  The  experience  gained  b> 
commanding  officer  In  piloting  work  along  coasts  would  be  Invaluable 

"The  Kuglcs  arrived  in  good  conditions,  and  have  been  maintained  so  1>> 
crews  alone.  The  waters  in  which  they  were  required  to  serve  have  no1 
thoroughly  surveyed;  charts  are  Imperfect.  Navigational  data  is  uennt: 
the  commanding  officers  in  carrying  out  their  duties  hare  been  hamper 
ice.  fog.  strong  currents,  and  other  difficulties  requiring  most  careful  navi? 
This  they  have  perforated  excellently,  so  far  without  any  accident,  at 
Kagles  are  leaving  the  station  In  even  better  condition  than  whin 

arrived." 


Prior  to  entering  the  war.  the  Navy  had  In  service  about  .">d  tugs  of  all 
only  12  of  which  could  he  classed  as  seagoing.  The  necessity  for  large 
tugs  and  for  mine  sweepers  had  been  appreciated  and  considered  In  th 
of  1916.  by  the  General  Hoard,  which  laid  down  similar  characteristii 
the  two  types  based  upon  those  of  the  Ontario  and  Sonoma,  design, -i 
built  as  Navy  tugs  in  1912,  the  recommendations  as  to  mine  swee|>ers  inv 
Increased  speed  and  a  reduction  In  draft.  The  characteristics  were  npj 
by  the  department  on  December  6,  1916,  and  referred  to  the  bureu 
development. 

As  referred  to  elsewhere,  the  various  ln*|iectioii  board-.  Immediately  I 
and  after  our  entry  Into  the  war,  rejiorted  several  hundred  vessels  of  dlf 
type*  as  suitable  for  such  service  as  patrolling,  mine  sweeping,  towing 
and  of  those  taken  over,  over  SO  were  designated  as  mine  sweepers,  and 
on  added  to  the  list  of  tugs.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  possessed  the  el 
terlstics  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  most  desirable  for  such  service. 

Two  (l.-igns  for  mine  -weepers  were  prepared,  early  In  1H17.  one 
200-foot,  1.250-ton  vessel  of  16  knots  speed,  and  the  other  for  a  ISO-foot 
of  950  tons  and  14  knots,  both  designed  along  the  lines  of  a  modern  set 
tug,  with  n  view  of  their  utilization  as  such  during  the  war.  If  necessarv 
after  the  war  might  end.  The  advantage  appeared  to  be  with  the  si 
design,  both  as  to  time  and  expense  of  construction,  ease  of  handling 
and  the  department  on  May  10.  1917.  authorized  the  building  of  14  of 
vessels  from  the  emergency  fund.  As  It  had  Just  previously  issued  in 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  10  seagoing  tugs.  It  was  decided  to  place  < 
for  24  vessels  of  the  design  referred  to.  the  details  of  which  were  as  fol 

Length  over  all.  IKS  feet  10  inches;  length  between  perpendiculars,  lsn 
beam.  35  feet  6  Inches;  depth,  IS  feet  81  Inches;  draft,  maximum,  lo  fi 
Inches:  displacement,  normal.  HoO  tons;  s|nhi1.  14  knots;  horsepower, 
propelling  machinery,  vertical  3  expansion;  111  by  20  by  46  feet  ;  strol 
inches:  fuel.  275  tons  oil;  cruising  radius  at  10  knots.  OjOOO  knots;  ha 
two  :t  hu  ll  .fri-callber  AA  :  messing  and  lierthing  for  .".  officers  and  67  mi 

The  problem  presented  in  (placing  contracts  for  a  considerable  numb 
steel  riltlr  of  this  size  was  not  simple  in  Its  solution,  as  a  survey  of  the 
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facilities  had  been  made,  the  result  of  which  indicated  that  all  yards 
1«*  of  undertaking  such  construction  had  their  facilities  obligated  to 
«ty  for  the  coming  year.  The  Navy  hud,  however,  come  to  view  such  a  con- 
i  as  standard  and  one  which  called  merely  for  the  uncovering  of  other 
ami  means  which  in  this  case  must  be  quickly  found  as  the  department 
dncetl  the  mine  sweepers  on  a  par  with  the  destroyers,  the  construction 
iK'h  took  precedence  over  all  other  types  of  ship  construction. 
;»  tirst  step  in  the  interest  of  expeditious  construction  it  was  decided  to 
»!>  all  features,  except  those  of  a  purely  military  nature,  along  the  lines 
imiercial-suip  construction,  with  the  result  that  naval  specillcations  were 

*■*  \v;iy  to  commercial  practice,  as  stipulated  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
in  jr.  with  the  intention  of  building:  the  vessels  to  the  highest  class  under 

rules.  To  further  facilitate  matters  for  those  builders  who  were  accus- 
l  t«»  build  only  to  commercial  standards,  arrangements  were  made  to  have 

♦  toil  plans  prepared  by  a  private  concern  with  a  long  experience  in  tug 
'i  and  construction.  A  later  development  in  this  direction  provided  for 
;tnu»  concern  placing  orders  for  all  materials  except  those  to  be  furnished 

•  contractors  by  the  Government. 

***•  nrrangements  made  It  possible  to  utilize  facilities  of  builders  who  had 
uol  exi»erience  in  Government  work  and  whose  organizations  ordinarily 
1  nor  contain  personnel  capable  of  such  work,  but  who  were  otherwise 
•ly  competent  to  carry  on  the  actual  construction. 

view -of  the  conditions  nt  the  time,  bids  were  not  solicited,  as  it  was  con- 
■  lered  a  more  ex|>edltlous  arrangement  to  call  a  conference  of  those  Con- 
ors who  had  facilities  which  seemed  to  possess  possibilities  for  mine- 
l**r  eonstruction  without  undue  interference  with  existing  contracts  /or 
I  and  merchant  ship  construction.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  it  was 
1  possible  to  place  contracts  for  the  24  vessels,  which  were  accordingly 
ded  to  eight  contractors.  The  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
oration  accepted  as  their  portion  of  the  task  a  contract  for  the  preparation 

tail  plans,  the  ordering  of  materials  for  all  contractors,  ami  the  manu- 
ire  of  all  necessary  patterns. 

a  result  of  the  diligent  search  which  had  been  made  for  unused  facilities, 
<-ame  evident  after  the  first  award  had  been  made  for  24  vessels  that  more 
lis  class  could  be  constructed,  which  condition  of  affairs  was  promptly 
u  advantage  of,  and  in  July.  1917.  the  additional  mine  sweci>ers  were  or- 

I  of  three  private  yards  and  two  assigned  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
iTh  3fi  of  these  vessels  placed,  attention  was  directed  to  assisting  the  Con- 
or** to  put  their  plants  in  such  shape  that  construction  might  be  started 
eilintely  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  consignment  of  material.  With  but 
exceptions  it  was  necessary  to  add  ways,  tools,  and  handling  devices  and 
ome  cases  the  reconst ruction  of  an  entire  yard  was  required.  Material 
rs  were  followed  up.  and  by  early  fall  materials  were  beginning  to  arrive 
lfDcient  quantities  to  permit  a  real  start  In  the  way  of  construction. 

»e  progress  made  at  the  outset  was  considered  most  gratifying,  but  a  long 
*\  of  winter  weather  set  In  which  was  most  unusual  in  its  severity  and 
ihon.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  work  at  no  time  was  com- 
ply suspended. 

i  January,  IMS.  It  l>ecamc  apparent  that  the  30  mine  swce|>ers  already  un- 
•-onstruetlon  would  not  prove  sufficient  for  the  needs  in  prospect,  and  it 

accordingly  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 
ip  of  IS.  Some  few  of  the  contractors  had  In  the  meantime  made  rather 
pttonal  progress  In  the  completion  of  their  original  contracts,  and  it  was 
iirlit  advisable  to  assign  this  new  construction  to  them  In  order  to  take 
mtage  of  the  experience  their  organization  had  obtained.  Of  these  IS 
el>  14  were  placed  in  private  yards  and  the  remaining  4  assigned  to  the 
v  yard.  Philadelphia,  thus  providing  for  a  total  number  of  54  mine  sweep- 

l*»iiig  canceled  eventually. 

hail  been  expected  that  deliveries  of  the  first  completed  mine  sweepers 
ht  l*>  made  about  February  1.  191 S.  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until 

2T».  IMS.  on  which  date  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation  delivered  the 
.  the  tirst  Putted  States  seagoing  mine  sweeper  to  lie  completed.  This  de- 
ry  took  place  but  a  few  days  before  the  commissioning  of  the  Kingfisher  at 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.    From  this  time  on  deliveries  were  made  at 

vjirying  from  three  to  seven  completed  vessels  each  month. 

II  n  it  r  sweepers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kiu<jfi*hrr.  built  at  Puget  Sound 
\  Yard,  were  placed  In  service  witlwui.tbe  formality  of  the  usual  official 
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trials.  In  llu-  c •:!-.>  of  the  h'hififl*hfr,  a  mm  Of  trials  Were  h«*l<l  wl 
gratifying  rcsiil  ts.    All  requirements  had  Imvii  oxi-eedi-d  Ny  a  <:iiUi':i. f 

gin,  iiic  only  factor  remaining  unknown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trio 
tbe  seaworthy  qualities    About  June  i-">.  1918,  however,  tin-  Kinntixtu- 

for  Hampton  Itouds,  and  in  extremely  heavy  weather  which  was  run 
during  tin-  passant-  effectively  demons) rated  that  the  new  class  of  mine  - 
would  prove  exceptional  as  regards  their  seaworthy  qualities. 

As  the  first  mine  swee|>ers  became  availahle  they  were  pressed  Into 
as  seagoing  tugs,  for  the  need  of  this  type  of  vessel  wan  at  tbe  tin* 
indeed.  As  Increasing  numbers  were  Completed  they  were  promptly  ami 
such  service  as  most  pressing  needs  dictated,  but  as  events  shaped  tin 
It  was  not  until  after  hostilities  had  censed  that  opportunity  (UW  M 
these  mine  sviee|tcrs  as  such,  in  cotinection  with  the  removal  of  tbe  No 
mine  barrage,  an  undertaking  which  had  lost  none  of  Its  war-time  bnzai 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  which  was  not  completed  until  S**i 
1919.  The  first  detachment  dispatched  for  this  duty  included  IS  of  t 
mine  swec|>ers,  which  force  was  augmented  from  time  to  time  until 
pris4>d  a  total  of  .'Mi  of  this  class  of  vessel. 

As  stated  In  the  body  of  the  narrative,  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Cleveland,  undertook,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  construction  of  two  s 
tu^'s.  duplicating  one  of  Its  earlier  designs  as  represented  by  the  Pitt 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Navy  in  ISPS  and  had  proven  ino<- 
factory  In  service.  These  two  tugs  were  named  tbe  Alleghmjt  and  Ha 
I'nfortnnntely  they  did  not  reach  the  Atlantic  until  after  the  owning  of 
Hon  In  tins. 

When  H  became  |>osslble.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  to  place  'Jo  additions 
tugs,  It  was  decided.  In  order  to  minimize  delays,  to  duplicate  tbe  M 
and  8mg9mort,  with  a  few  minor  change*,  as  they  had  been  built  to  e 
clnl  standards,  and  detail  plans  were  availahle.    The  characteristics 
follows : 

length  over  all,  l.Trt  feet  8  Inches;  length  between  perpendiculars,  1 
3J  Inches:  breadth.  30  feet:  depth.  17  feet  6  inches:  mean  draft,  14 
Inches;  displacement,  1.0O0  tons;  speed,  13  knots;  profiling  machinery, 
triple-expansion.  31  by  33}  by  .V>J  by  42:  indicated  horsepower.  l.sm 
200  tons,  oil ;  cruising  radius,  at  Id  knots,  approximately  4,880  knots. 

At  the  time  instructions  were  received  by  the  bureaus  relative  to  nr 
for  the  construct  ion  <>f  2.~  seagoing  tugs.  in  -mailer  tugs  for  harbor  w 
required  by  the  department.  In  view  of  the  dllTlculty  in  placing  furtt 
tracts  for  steel-hull  construction.  It  was  decided  to  construct  these  tugs  n 
This  procedure  presented  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  secure  tl 
lively  competition,  as  the  field  In  wood  construction  fnr  craft  of  small  s 
been  Intensively  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
successful  completion  of  a  large  number  of  submarine  chasers. 

In  tbe  development  of  the  tlnal  design  for  these  tugs  the  bureaus  first 
gnted  the  various  types  of  tug  boats  of  this  approximate  size  in  coiniueri' 
The  design  finally  approved  was  develo|M>d  with  the  idea  of  making  t 
struct  Ion  ns  simple  as  |»osslhle  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  required  f 
structlon  to  a  minimum.   The  "  S8-foot  harbor  tug."  as  these  tugs  were 
embodied  the  following  dimensions  and  characteristics: 

Length.  88  feet:  length  between  per|iendlculars,  82  feet  2i  Inches:  I 
20  feet ;  depth,  10  feet  9  Inches:  mean  draft.  8  feet  9  Inches;  dlsplncemi 
tons;  Indicated  horsepower,  3*10;  speed.  10  knots;  fuel,  30  tons  eoaL 

On  May  21.  1918.  bids  were  opened  and,  as  was  ex|>ectcd.  a  large  mil 
bidden  submitted  proposal!  which  insured  comisMltlon  and  also  the  pa* 
of  placing  these  contracts  on  a  lump-sum  basis.    Contracts  for  35  tut 

awarded  to  13  private  contractors,  tun  tugs  being  ordered  built  at  the  ciu 

Navy  Yard  and  three  at  the  New  Orleans  Naval  Station.    Work  was 
promptly,  but  It  was  apparent  from  the  outset  that  serious  delays  M 
occasioned  In  obtaining  steel  for  the  hollers.    IMIvorles  In  accordance  a 
contract  delivery  dates  were  to  eminence  In  tbe  fall  of  1918.  but  as  until 
the  delay  In  furnishing  bolters  Interfered  with  this  schedule  and  the  fir 

was  not  delivered  on  til  February,  win. 

Another  project  for  tug  construction  was  undertaken  early  in  the  yet 
which  was  Ih>iIi  interesting  and  profitable  in  the  way  of  results  obtained 

Officers  In  Hie  Bursas  Of  Construction  and  Repair,  who  had  previous! 
assigned  duty  on  the  Pacific  Const,  had  closely  observed  a  type  of  si 
'•  motor  tug  "  which  bad  been  developed  for  Commercial  use  nnd  which 
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ossess  nmrkeil  advantages  as  compared  with  steain-propelle«l  tow  boats  of 
-mailer  sizes.  These  coniinereial  tugs  ranged  in  length  from  50  to  90  feet, 
sire  In  most  general  use  being  05  to  70  feet.  The  advantages  of  this  type 
•w  bojit  lay  in  the  small  crew  required,  usually  three  men,  and  the  ellinina- 
with  the  exception  of  crew  hire,  of  Standby  charges.  The  propelling  ma- 
ery  consisted  generally  <»f  an  internal  combustion  engine  of  about  150  helt 

♦  power  eapahle  of  burning  distillate  and  so  installed  as  te»  allow  complete 
Pol  by  the  helmsman  In  the  pilot  house,  an  arrangement  which  accounts  f<>r 
i*ery  small  crew  required. 

*  the  hulls  were  of  wood  and  of  small  size  the  additional  merits  of  quickness 
«  heapness  of  construction  were  possessed  by  this  type  of  craft.    These  tugs 

•  to  Ik*  eonstrueted  for  about  .$M0.O00  each,  in  comparison  with  a  cost  of 
HOU  for  steam  tugs  capable  of  doing  apparently  the  same  duty. 

ie  desirability  of  determining  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  tug  was  at  once 
griized  by  the  department,  and  after  plans  had  been  obtained  the  Mare 
ud  Navy  Yard  was  authorized,  on  April  2t».  HUN,  to  construct  four  of  them 
i       much  dispatch  as  possible. 

y  September  the  first  of  the  four  experimental  motor  tugs  had  been  coin- 
ed and  found  to  be  very  satisfactory,  with  the  result  that  on  November  5, 
S.  nn  order  for  10  additional  tugs  of  this  tyi>e  was  placed  with  the  Mare 
nd  Yard.  Two  "05-foot  motor  tugs,"  as  they  came  to  be  designated,  were 
liorized  for  construction  at  the  naval  station.  Pearl  Harbor.  In  August,  101N, 
IffttUt  the  total  of  this  type  to  10.  all  of  which  have  since  been  completed, 
chedules  are  a  pi  tended  showing  distribution  of  contracts  for  mine  swcej>ers, 
j<«ing  tugs,  and  NN-foot  harbor  tugs,  with  dates  of  keel  laying  and  percentage 
completion  the  beginning  of  November.  101 N. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  MINK  SWEEBERS. 


Name. 


-I- 


- 


1 
- 
3 
i 

s 
I 
: 
* 

I 

0 

1 

2 

13 
14 
LS 
16 
17 
14 

a 
» 

21 
23 
23 
24 

r. 
r 
.-. 

H 

N 
n 

33 
34 

3'. 
3* 

n 
> 

29 
40 
41 
43 


Lapwing. 

Owl  

Robin  

Swallow.. 


cardinal. 

Ortoto.... 


Built  by- 


Keel  laid. 


At 


Heron 

<oo*ier  

i'lo  «r  

Turkey  

Woodcock  

Onail  

Part  ridge  

iWT.  

Thrush  

\Totet  

Hobotink  

Lark  

Wi  igean  

T4Ml....^)V  


Mar.  4,1918 
Mar.  1H,1918 
Srpt.  >,1<»17 

Jan.  11,1917 

Mar.  6,1918 

Apr.  1,191k 

Aug.  23,1917 

Aug.  26,1917 


King 
Rati. 


Todd  Shipyard  Corporation  

 do.  

 do  

 do.  

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co  

,....do  

 do  

....do  

Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation  

 do  

Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corporal  ion  , 

Now  Jersey  Dry  Dock  A  Transportation  Co 

Chester  Shipbuilding  Co  

.....do  

 do  

 do  

Pusev  A  Jones  

 do.   May  27,1918 

Baltimore  Drv  Dock  Shipbuilding  Co  i  Sept.  13,1917 

 do   Oct.  29,1917 

 do   Mar.  11,1918 

8un  Shipbuilding  Co  , 

 do.  

....do  

Buget  Sound  Navy  Yard  


Oct.  25,1917 


Oct.  19,1917 

 do  

May  14,1918 

 do  

Sept.  25,1917 


.do. 


,v  I'.) 


Oiprey. 
seagull. 


l  eucan   Consolidated  Ship  Corporation  (E. 

Falcon  do  

do  

do  

Tern  j  do  

Flamingo  I  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  A  Transportation  Co.. 

T'emruin . .   [  do  

Alabama  I>ry  Dock  A  Shipbuilding  Co  

■1*. 


Oct. 


8w«n  

Whippoorwill. 

'uttern.  

,  Sander  ling.... 

Auk  ,  do 

Cbewink.....  '  do 

Cormorant  do 

j  ;;^jetvk-  I  do 


Shipbuilding  Co 
Todd  Shipyord 


Corporation. 


do  


8,1917 

 do  

Dec.  8,1917 
Dec.  15,1917 

....do  

Nov.  10,1917 
Nov.  14,1917 

....do  

June  15,1918 
Sept.  7,1918 
Oct.  18,1917 
Nov.  17,1917 
Dec.  10,1917 
Dec.  12,1917 

....do  

May  27,1918 
June  20,1918 
Aug.  8,1918 
Sept.  4,1918 
Oct.  1,1918 
....do  


Berccnt- 
agc  com- 
pletion, 
Nov.  11, 
191R. 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 
100 
100 
14 
14 
115 
91 
69 
65 
93 
64 
100 
96 
80 
100 
100 
100 
loo 
loo 
100 

111) 

80 
60 
51 
97 


72 
oy 
79 
71 
52 
38 
31 


A 


uigitiz 
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CONTRACTS  FOR  MINE  S  VYKKIMT.S  Cniinur-d 


No 


Name. 


43  lircbe  

14  Mallard... 

II  Ortolan... 

41.  Peacock... 

4?  I'Uwn — 

48  Redwing  . 

49  Haven  

"J I  shrike  

M  Sandplpr.. 

52  Vlreo  

53  Warbler... 

54  Willet  


lliiilt  by — 


Stalen  Island  Shipbuilding  Co  

 do  

 do  

....do  

Ilaltiraore  Dry  Hock  A  Shipbuilding  Co. 

....do  

...do  

do. 


Keel  lal«! 


I'hilmtrlplria  Navy  Yard. 

 do  

....do  

....do  


May  25, 101  * 

....do  

July  9,101* 
Aug.  31,191* 
June  15,191* 

Aug.  1.1018 


Nort. -Contracts  (or  mine  sweepers  11, 12,  42,  49,  and  50  canceled. 

contracts  FOR  MCAOOIMO  TC08. 


Nov.  IS, MM 
Nov.  2f>,  191  s 
Apr.  2S,  1019 
May  2S,  1919 


31  I  n&mducc   Ferguson  fieri  *  Inn.  To. 

22  Tadotinr  1  do  

23  Kalmta  do  

24  Kawaydln  do  

33    I'mpqoa  I  do  

36  Wandank  I  do  

37  Talnuck   Huge!  Sound  Navy  Yard., 

28  Hunnadfn  do. 

29  Mahopac  do. 

30  Sciota  do. 

31  Koka  do. 

32  Napu  1  do. 


do. 


33  Flnola  

34  Alcrrma  

35  ''irnhiurt  

3ft  Contorook  

37  luka  

38  Krovini|un  j  do 

39  Monlcalm  do 

441  '  I  do 


States  Isl  iiul  Shipbuilding  Co. 

 do  , 

do  , 

do  i  , 


41 
42 
I  I 
44 
45 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


July  18, 
July  22. 

Aug.  23. 
A  uir  23, 
Feb.  I*. 
Apr.  7. 
Drc.  7. 
Die.  3. 
Nov.  30. 
....do.. 
. . .  .do. . 
Mar.  5. 
Mar.  3, 
Jan.  ft. 


I'M  « 
191* 
191* 
1919 
1010 
1919 
|..|- 
191* 
IMS 


|<>|.| 

Itfiu 


Mir 

Feb 


II.  1910 
•>.  1010 


orr.  Tun  40  to  45,  Inrluslvr.  wrrr  suhiru.iM.nt  I  v  K4JNML 

CONTRACTS  FOR  HARBOR  TUGS. 


No. 


(on  tractor. 


4A   Charleston  Navy  Yard . 


do 


47 

48  New  Orleans  Naval  Station.. 

49   do. 

SO  do  

51    Chance  Murine  Construction  Co  

53  do  

53  i  Clayton  Ship  &  Hoat  lluilding  Corporation . 


Keel  laid 


i. 

h 


Oct.  17,1918 
do. 


54 

55 
54 
57 
5* 
59 

to 

r.l 

A2 
03 
64 

65 


.do. 


.do  

Kastrrn  Shipvard  Co  

Kastern  Shore  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

 do  

Croat  l.»kn  Hoot  lluilding  Cor|ioralloii . 

 do  

Orrenport  Hasln  A  Construction  Co  

lliltebrandl  Dry  Dock  Co  

 do  

■-*»  

 do  


Julv  I9,19IK 
Aug.  26,1918 
Nov.  21, 191 H 
June  15,101* 
June  l*.  191* 
July  9,I9IN 

 do  

...do  

Aug.  5.19IS 
Julv     I.  I'M* 

...do  

June  17,191* 

...do  

July  15,1918 
July  lt\  191* 
July  30, 191 H 
Aug.  17,1918 
Aug.  19.1919 
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Contractor. 


K.-..I  l.iM 


Julv 
Julv 
July 
Auk. 


Per- 
centage 
comple- 
tion Nov. 
11.  191*. 


•Jacob,  Robert  

 <lo  

 do  

 do  

 do  !  

L.ud*»rs  Marine  Construction  Co  

.  -  do  

 do  

 do  

MatHis  Yacht  Building  Co  

 do  , 

New 'York  Yacht,  Launch  k  Engine  Co  el  July 

 do   July 

 do   Auk. 

 do  '  Aug. 

 do  ,  Aug. 

Vinevaxd  Shipbuilding  Co  j  June 

 do   Julv 

\Vli«*]er.  Howard  E   i  June  15,1918 

 do  i  June  17. 191  h 


July  2.191S 

 do  

 do  

July  3.19IH 
5,1918 

1.191S 
2,1918 
28,1918 
Sept.  30,1918 
July  31,1918 

.do  

27,1918 
27,1917 
5,191* 
14,1918 
21, 191 H 

:>,  i9is 

10,1918 


51 
40 
37 
37 
55 
45 
44 
3« 
35 
35 

m 

57 
47 
34 
30 
rtf 
«2 
fil 
-»1 


PftODt'CTfON  OK  SKA  PLANES. 

!*hp  bureau  upon  tin*  entry  of  the  Cnited  States  into  t lie  war  wus  not  Without 
►eri»*nee  In  seaplane  design  and  construction,  and  the  thoreticnl  and  technical 
*\vle«lge  necessary  to  undertake  the  war  program  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
early  available.    Trior  to  1910  no  appropriations  were  made  specifically  for 
craft  pnrposes,  but  funds  were  allotted  by  the  department  for  aeronautical 
pertinents  as   follows:  1912.  $25,000:  1913,  $10,000:  1914,  $10,000:  1015, 
M)00 ;  and  in  1910  the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  naval  aeronautics  in 
mod  of  $1.«mn»,(mk».    These  funds  hud  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  about 
seaplanes  for  training  purposes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  air  station  at 
'iisacola  for  the  training  of  aviators  and  the  testing  of  experimental  sea- 
mes. 

The  first  production  order  for  seaplanes  in  the  United  States  was  placed  in 
e  fall  Of  1016  with  the  Curtiss  Co.  for  80  type  N-9  training  machine*.  Prevl- 
isly  no  satisfactory  type  had  been  developed  and  the  preparations  for  war 
•actically  date  from  this  order.  By  the  spring  of  1917  large  classes  of  aviators 
ere  in  training  on  these  machines. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the  first  requirement  was  for  more  training 
tachines  and  the  Curtiss  Co.  was  given  an  order  for  04  more  X-9's  and  70  of  a 
irger  type  designated  as  R-0.  These  orders  filled  the  available  rapacity  of  the 
urtiss  Co.,  which  at  that  time  had  large  orders  for  training  airplanes  from  the 
rmy  and  the  British  Government.  To  permit  expansion  of  the  training 
rouTam,  additional  orders  were  placet  1  with  each  \k  the  six  other  aircraft 
lanufacturers  for  sample  training  planes  of  their  design.  Several  satisfactory 
rpes  were  submitted  for  test  and  orders  were  placed  in  the  summer  of  1917  as 
Mows:  Burgess  Co.,  of  Marblehead,  12  planes  of  Burgess  design,  plus  90  Cur- 
ss  N-9's;  Boeing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  oO  planes  of  Boeing  design ;  Aeromarine  Co.. 
f  Keyport.  X.  J.,  200  planes  of  Wlllard  design:  Curtiss  Co..  of  Buffalo.  15 
raining  boats  ty|>e  "  F  "  and  122  R-0's,  both  of  Curtiss  design.  These  orders 
rere  tleliveretl  nt  a  satisfactory  rate  and  the  training  of  aviators  was  at  no 
line  held  back  for  lack  of  satisfctory  training  planes.    The  fact  that  the 

ir.-.ui  was  able  to  proceed  with  confidence  to  produce  these  training  seaplanes 
s  due  to  the  experience  gained  in  1910.  A  satisfactory  type.  X  !>.  had  been 
levclopetl  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau,  and  il  wns  not 
litlicult  to  arrange  for  other  firms  to  prtsluee  similar  planes  equal  or  superior 
o  It. 

The  development  of  the  X-9  wns  a  fundamental  without  which  the  entire 
tiaval  air  effort  would  have  broken  down.  lis  conception  was  simple  In  the 
extreme.  In  the  summer  of  1910  there  had  been  a  succession  of  fatal  ;t< .  j 
■lents  with  the  pusher  seaplanes  then  in  use  and  Hying  at  Pensaeola  had 
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<i>ine  to  n  standstill.  The  chief  coiiHtniclor  sent  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Curt 
proposed  to  hlin  thnt  he  tnke  the  existing  Curtis*  .IN  Army  plane, 
pontoon  under  It,  ndd  a  specified  amount  to  the  wing  area  to  carry  til 
weight,  mid  add  NptClflM  amount"  to  the  tall  areas  to  give  -tiiMlit 
result  was  the  N-H,  which  proved  the  remedy  for  the  accidents  at  Um 
school. 

With  the  training  program  well  under  way.  It  remained  to  detemiit: 
pan  naval  aircraft  wotild  play  In  the  war  and  to  provide  the  iieeefUHi 
tfrial.  At  lirst  it  was  not  known  whether  the  Nnv\  would  send  i 
■broad  at  all.  but  it  was  decided  by  September,  1017.  that  tli>-  Navy 
operate  1."  seaplane  stations  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland  fron 
seaplanes  would  patrol  the  submarine- Infected  CtMMlal  wnters  through 
America n  troop  and  supply  ships  were  to  pass, 

Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  information  from  abroad  of  any  niii 
t v|.cs  In  order  that  their  manufacture  might  be  undertaken,  and  II 
1917,  a  board  of  officers  was  sent  to  Kngland.  France,  and  Italy,  to  obti 
Information  at  first  hand.  This  hoard  on  Its  return,  September  1.  11 
ported  that  there  was  no  wholly  satisfactory  foreign  seaplane  Htiltn 
coastal  patrol:  that  foreign  development  had  concentrated  on  the  prut 
of  land  machines,  and  that  American  ty|ies  equlp|>ed  with  the  new 
engine  would  lie  superior  to  any  abroad.  The  Joint  Army  and  Navy  T«* 
Hoard,  acting  upon  this  Information,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  15 
air  stations  ahroad  would  be  operated  by  the  I'nited  States  Navy.  \>r>-\ 
building  program  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  October,  lf» 

This  initial  program  provided  for  the  first  equipment  of  stations  i 
advanced  training  In  this  country,  and  replacements  for  the  |ieriod  of  i 
and  Included  1,185  Rlngle  U I ktiv -engine  flying  boats  (H8-1)  ami  23 
Liberty-engine  flying  boats  1 11-10)  ;  two  types  only,  nnd  both  American  i 
M'urtlss).  Among  reasons  for  this  policy  were  (a)  the  engine  tUM 
demonstrated  to  lie  satisfactory:  CO  these  Hying  Iwmts  had  been  • 
strateil  to  he  superior  to  any  others:  (r)  provision  of  but  two  type* 
single  type  of  engine  simplified  production  and  maintenance;  id)  tw« 
of  (lying  boats  were  necessary  as  the  large  Imats  could  not  lie  const  ru< 
sufficient  quantities,  involved  shipping  difficulties,  and  drew  too  much 
for  use  on  certain  of  the  French  stations 

Again,  as  in  the  <\ise  of  the  training  planes,  the  bureau  was  well  j»r 
in  the  technical  sense  and  could  proceed  with  confidence  to  quantity  | 
lion  without  much  time  lost  in  experiment.  The  problem  was,  of  i 
simplified  by  the  requirement  of  but  two  t\|>es. 

The  IIS-1  was  developed  from  n  Curtis*  design  known  as  H-14,  WhfC 
brought  out  In  the  summer  of  11)17  with  twin  100-horsepower  engines, 
loo  heavy  for  the  power  and  was  a  failure.  The  Curt  las  Co.  then  re 
the  twin  l(Kl-horsc|M>wer  engines  by  a  single  200  horse|>ower-et>gine.  'I'd 
then  performed  much  l»etter  und  while  still  underpowered,  Rave  consi.i 
promise.  The  bureau  was  in  close  touch  with  this  development  and 
the  Liberty  engine  seemed  to  be  successfully  tested  on  the  bench,  arran 
have  one  of  t lie  experimental  engines  assigned  to  try  in  an  IIS  boat.  . 
tract  was  made  with  Curtis*  to  Install  this  engine  and  on  Octoltcr  21, 
successful  trials  were  held  over  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo.  This  was  t In 
time  a  Libert]  engine  wns  put  Into  the  air.  There  had  bean  a  frlomll; 
with  the  Army  to  see  which  service  would  first  make  use  of  this  renin 

new  engine. 

The  boat  was  pronounced  successful  by  a  naval  trial  board,  and  :ir 
incuts  made  for  its  production  by  I  lie  Curtlss  Co.  to  the  limit  of  Its  cut 
In  order  to  provide  additional  units,  tie-  department  purchased  for  $."a).Oi 
unlimited  production  rights  from  the  Curtlss  Co.  and  placed  orders  wit 
other  concerns  to  build  IIS  boats  i>>  Curtlss  plans. 

The  first  model,  known  by  I  be  type  symbol  US  1,  was  a  typical  Curtist 
of  flying  bout,  having  a  length  of  ^8  feet  and  a  wing  span  of  62  feet, 
gross  weight  In  the  air  of  ri.DOO  pounds  Included  a  crew  of  two  men,  one  nu 
gun.  ami  two  isn  pound  bombs.  The  maximum  speed  of  87  miles  cou 
maintained  for  four  hours.  After  production  bud  got  well  under  way,  Irtf 
lion  wms  obtained  thnt  the  ISO-pound  bomb  was  not  really  effective  agatns 
marines  and  heavier  bomb*',  as  well  as  a  radio  outfit,  would  be  needed, 
viously.  the  extra  could  be  carried  only  If  the  fuel  supply  were  cut  down,  • 
was  not  advisable.  The  solution  was  found  in  an  increase  In  the  wing 
of  the  boat,  by  which  a  greater  load  could  be  carried  In  the  air.   The  b 
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xiu'd  n   c>-f«M»t  wing  panel  to  be  inserted  outboard  of  the  engine  section 
h  s|<u»  {,i;4i  ;i  larger  rudder,  which  could  be  supplied  to  the  HS-1  boats. 
ertinK  them  i<»  model  HS  -2*  without  further  change.    This  increased  the 
:  to  74  feet  and  permitted  a  total  weight  of  0,500  pounds.    The  radio,  two 
khiihI  bombs,  mnr-hine  pun,  and  two  pilots  were  curried  with  ease,  and, 
b»  rmor«*.  the  endurance  was  increased  to  4.4  hours  at  full  speed  and  G.5 
s  at  cruising  sjieed.    The  full  speed  was  only  reduced  2  miles  per  hour  by 
«  liunge  in  design,  which  at  once  gave  us  a  vastly  Improved  machine  without 
rferviw-e  with  production.    It  is  believed  this  is  a  unique  example  of  a 
hi  iiMMi tul  design  change  which  did  not  cause  as  much  trouble  as  benefit, 
ue  pr.NliKtion  of  HS-2  boats  is  summarize*!  in  the  following  table: 


^  A.  A  M.  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

¥.  Eneinwrlne  Co.,  College  Point,  L.  I  

lard  Aircraft  Co  .  Klitat>rth,  N.  J  

unlet  Aircraft  Corporation.  East  Oreonwieh,  R.  I. 

ail  Airplane  Co..  Seattle .  Wash  

rh,  ad  Co..  Los  Angles,  Calif  

Total   


ordered. 


674 

300 

m 

60 
50 
2 


Shinr^H  Canoe  led 

,l  r  J.V      Delivered,  after 
ttbroad-  armistice. 


213 
10 
6 


1.236 


674 

250 
80 
60 
25 
2 


50 
70 


1,091 


145 


nth  these  concerns  the  following  yacht-building  firms  worked  as  subcon- 
'tnrs  for  the  boat  hulls:  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
>.  Law  ley  &  Sons,  Nejionset.  Mass.;  Unit  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
:  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J.;  L.  E.  Fry  &  Co.,  Clayton.  N.  Y. ; 
uier-Simpson  Co.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Mathews  Boat  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
v  &  Kowen  Engine  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Niagara  Boat  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
The  other  type  adopted  for  production  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical 
ord  was  the  H-10,  to  bo  fitted  with  twin  Liberty  engines  of  400  horsepower 
•h.  This  type  had  been  developed  during  191  o  and  1910  by  the  Curtiss 
and  the  British  Admiralty.  The  original  model  had  been  the  Curtiss 
H'rica  of  1914.  built  for  a  proposed  trans-Atlantic  attempt.  The  America 
h  not  successful,  because  no  high-power  engines  were  available,  but  the 
itish  Admiralty  ordered  a  number  of  them  and  fitted  them  in  England 
th  two  French  Anzanl  engines  of  about  100  horsepower  each,  known  as 
mall  America's,"  and  they  were  used  to  patrol  submarine  areas.  Curtiss 
■n  designed  the  H-12,  a  larger  machine  on  the  same  lines,  which  was  fitted 
England  by  the  Admiralty  with  twin  Rolls-Royce  engines.  The  Admiralty 
iesigned  the  hull  of  the  H-12  to  provide  greater  strength  and  introduced 
r  the  first  time  the  steep  Vee  bottom,  with  double  steps.  The  Curtiss  Co. 
ix  tfven.  in  1917,  a  large  order  for  the  British  redesigned  boat,  known  in 
.irhmd  as  F-3,  or  "  Ijirge  America."  and  in  the  Knifed  States  as  H-16. 
lis  machine  was  already  in  production  at  the  Buffalo  works  of  the  Curtisg 
but  the  design  was  arranged  to  mount  Rolls-Royce  engines.  It  became 
-ccssary  to  redesign  extensively  to  provide  for  Liberty  engines.  As  engines 
?re  installed  in  England,  none  of  the  H-lG's  had  ever  been  completed  or 
»nn  in  the  United  States. 

The  redesign  of  the  If-lft  to  take  the  Liberty  engine  necessarily  involved  ex- 
n-'ive  chan ires,  but  there  was  no  time  to  work  out  a  trial  installation.  Produe- 
»u  was  started  at  once,  and  by  a  combination  of  good  luck  ami  good  manage- 
••tit  no  serious  difficulties  developed.  It  should  l>e  remembered  that  the 
\glne  is  the  heart  of  a  flying  machine,  and  a  complete  change  of  power  plnnt 
tvuives  in  addition  to  extensive  structural  revisions  alterations  in  balance  nnd 
ability. 

Tl»»-  H-16  is  a  biplane  flying  boat  4G  feet  long  with  wings  of  9."»  feet  spun.  The 
a  in  Liberty  engines  develop  360  horsepower  each  (If  low  compression)  or  400 
orsepower  (if  high  compression).  The  weight  empty  is  7.400  pounds  and  loaded 
aJ&QO  pounds.  The  useful  load  Includes  four  men.  radio,  two  230-pound  depth 
"inns,  nnd  four  machine  guns.  The  maximum  speed  Is  95  miles.  At  this  speed 
ho  endurance  is  four  hours,  but  patrols  at  cruising  speed  of  nine  hours  were 
nnde  in  the  war  zone. 
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During  1917  the  British  Admiralty  redesigned  the  Il-IU  again  to  pr 
boat  to  carry  more  depth  bombs  and  to  have  areater  endurance.  A  sim 
chine  was  successfully  developed  In  the  spring  of  1918  and  plans  sew 
1'nited  Suites.  In  Hiis  rune  the  change  to  got  greater  load  rapacity 
at  all  like  the  HS-1,  HS-2  change  noted  above,  but  an  entirely  new  doVll 
to  the  last  bolt.  The  new  type  FS  had  an  allowable  full  load  of  13.000 
and  could  carry  four  depth  bombs  against  two  for  the  H-lti.  besides  h 
cruising  endurance  of  11  hours  against  it  for  the  //  /»>.  The  maxiniuDi  sp 
about  7  miles  less. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  type  were  obvious,  and  during  1U1S.  ns  tl 
contracts  were  completed,  orders  for  type  FS  were  placed  with  tho  su 
cerns.  It  should  be  noteil  that  the  British  plans  for  the  F  J  were  taken 
sample  machine  and  wore  In  no  way  production  plans.  Also  the  details 
struction  were  impossible  for  quantity  manufacture  and  the  design  p 
for  Rolls-Royce  engines.  The  machine  was  completely  redesigned  at  th 
aircraft  factory  to  adapt  it  for  quantity  production  on  the  assembly  sy* 
use  American  standard  purls  and  practices,  !  to  install  twin  Liberty  • 

The  production  of  II-12's.  H-10's,  and  K-n's  Is  summarized  in  the  fo 
table : 


Curtly  A.AM.  Corporation,  Buffalo,  X.  Y  

Curt  in  Engineering  Corporation,  Oarden  City,  U  I 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  Philadelphia  

Canadian  AeronUnes  (Ltd.),  Toronto,  Canada  

Total  


Ordered. 


Number, 1  Hi  planes 


19  ,  11-12. 

7«  11-16. 

410  FS.. 

80  H-IS. 

tso  ii-ie. 

aso  fs.. 

so  fs  . 

um  


Deliv- 
ered. 


V) 
71 
l!M 
SO 
ISO 
137 
ill 


Shlppx-<1 
.ilin.i.l 


IS 

7S 


530 


iaa 


In  December.  1917,  the  naval  aviation  tones  <n>eratlng  ahroad.  In 
tlon  with  the  British  Admiralty,  had  found  the  twin-engine  Hying  l»ou 
Large  America  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service)  a  very  superior  tl 
craft,  and.  following  recommendation-  by  Admiral  Sims,  a  greatly  Inr 
program,  calling  for  a  total  of  804  of  the  twin-engine  flying  boats  was  . 
I  Bed  on  December  28,  1917.  for  delivery  by  the  spring  of  1919.  That 
029  boats  to  the  program  of  235  of  October,  1917.  The  Anns  then  tun 
tiirlng  naval  aircraft  could  not  handle  any  larger  orders.  In  those  plant i 
were  on  order  for  the  department  19  H-12's.  which  were  suitable  for  tr 
but  not  for  patrol,  and  I'M  H-lfl's  for  delivery  in  the  first  lx  months  <• 
The  t'urtis*  plant  at  Buffalo  could  deliver  1.T0  and  the  naval  alrerufP  i 
100  units.    That  left  4S0  boats  to  be  terured  from  some  new  source. 

organized  fr       the  ground  up.    How  was  the  situation  to  be  met?  Al 

three  months  for  building  a  new  plant  and  one  month  for  equipping  n 
gnnlzlng.  work  might    tart  in  four  mouths,  and  deliveries  l>egln  bef.i 
months  had  ela|>sed.    After  the  labor  and  material  were  assembled  t 
[■:■.•  it >  of  the  plant  must  be  about  9i)  Isiats  |»>r  month.    Such  a  project 
lane  required  a  very  large  plant,  doing  a  gross  business  of  approxli 
>::>,. oon. inmi  |«t  annum,  exclusive  of  engine-,  and  its  creation  appeari 
possilde  in  the  time  available.    Accordingly,  after  careful  study,  a  pla 
worked  out  for  coordinating  existing  yacht  yards,  as  well  as  metal  and 
working  ships,  in  manufacturing  hulls.  |«anels,  and  parts  for  delivery 
central  organization  in  the  nature  of  n great  storehouse  or  progress! 
somhly  plant.    It  was  not  practicable,  because  of  the  financial  aspect, 
a  private  manufacturer  to  provide  1 1 1 i  —  large  assembly  plant,  and  sin. 
plant  must  be  built  by  the  (ioveniment.  It  was  obvious  that  it  should  in 
as  an  addition  to  the  existing  naval  aircraft  factory.    The  extenslot 
approved  by  the  Secretary  on  February  9,  1918,  and  construction  beg 

one*,  • 

Production  In  appreciable  quantities  was  first  reached  In  April.  1918.  I 

were  being  delivered  al  the  rata  Of  8  DM  week  and  II  Id's  ■<  the  rut  

week,  and  UlCIIC  rates  were  constantly  Increasing,  when,  in  June,  the  pn 
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n train  augmented,  for  delivery  by  the  summer  of  1919,  by  700  F  o's,  300 
'J'*.  :^w>  F  lw>:trs  an*!  N-9's.  In  September  this  was  Increased  by  100 
•a  t  <. 

v  the  summer  of  191S  aircraft  production  wns  well  under  way  and  bud 
he<l  it>  height  about  September  1.  wben  deliveries  wen*  being  made  on  twin 
rty  engine  Hying  boats  at.  the  rate  of  13  per  week,  from  the  Naval  Aircraft 

tory.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation.  Buffalo. 

V.;    the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation.  Garden  City.  N.  Y. ;  and  the 

:t<li:in  Aeroplanes  (Ltd.  1,  Toronto.  Canada.  Single  Liberty  engine  flying 
s  wore  )*»ing  delivered  at  the  rate  of  :iS  per  week,  from  the  Curtiss  Aero- 

e  &  Motor  Cor|)oration.  Buffalo;  the  L.  W.  F.  Engineering  <>».  {  lm\).  College 

it.  L«>np  Island:  the  Standard  Aim-aft  Corporation,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.;  and 
atidet  Aircraft  Corporation,  Hast  Greenwich.  It.  I.    Sehool  or  training  ma- 

ics  were  l>elng  delivered  at  the  rate  of  '.V2  per  week,  from  the  Burgess  Co., 
blehend.  Mass.:  and  the  Aeromurine  Plane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Garden 
.  N.  Y. 

nils  for  the  naval  aircraft  factory's  production,  and  also  for  a  number  of  the 
ve  mentioned  private  concerns,  were  being  constructed  by  the  Herreshoff 
nifncturing  Co..  Bristol.  It.  I.:  Itobert  Jacobs.  City  Island,  X.  Y. :  Geo.  Lawley 
oris  Corporation.  Xeponset,  Mass.:  L.  E.  Frye  Co.,  Clayton.  X.  Y. :  Mathews 
it  Co..  port  Clinton.  X.  Y. :  Unit  Const  ruction  Co.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Mathls 
■ht  Building  Co..  Camden,  X.  J.:  Cbas.  L.  Seabury  Co.  and  the  Gas  Engine  & 
ver  Co..  Morris  Heights.  X.  Y. :  Niagara  Boat  Co..  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.;  Albany 
U  Co..  Albany.  X.  Y. :  II.  B.  Xevins.  City  Island.  X.  Y. :  Murray  &  Tregurtha 
.  P.oston.  Mass.:  Palmer  Cimpson  ''«•..  Saranac  Lake  X.  Y. :  College  Point  Co.. 
iv  York  :  and  a  large  number  of  wings,  tail  surfaces,  and  metal  fittings  were 
\vz  manufactured  by  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors  (Ltd.).  Toronto;  the 
(or  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden.  X.  J.  :  and  bwk  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
ii  the  fall  of  IMS,  however,  it  was  found  that  aircraft  were  being  manufac- 
>m\  at  a  rate  In  ex<-ess  of  that  required  both  for  training  and  for  service 
■oad,  and  the  program  was  reduced  early  in  November  by  550  F-.Vs.  24$ 

'-'<.  and  3>N»  sehool  or  training  maehines.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
i>ed  the  rate  of  production  was  slowed  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
Mvllatinn  on  outstanding  orders  was  effoered  which  further  reduced  the  pro- 
itn  by  145  HS-2's.  512  F-5's.  and  100  school  machines.  In  completing  the  few 
naining  units,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  liquidate  their  large  labor 
-»■»*  and  the  Industry  was  gradually  rediu-ed  to  a  i>eaee  basis. 
The  construction  of  machines  under  this  program  was  allotted  to  manufac- 
rer*  already  experienced  in  the  art  of  airplane  construction,  as  It  did  not 
l«ear  wise  to  place  orders  with  inexperienced  concerns  or  to  prmise  them 
»lers  which  might  drain  raw  materials  already  soiree  and  skilled  labor  from 
e  established  builders  who  were  being  pressed  to  expedite  delivery.  Many 
f ♦  rs  of  facilities  from  manufacturers  who  had  not  previously  built  aircraft, 
•A  also  from  inexperienced  aircraft  concerns,  were  received  by  the  bureau,  and 

♦  •very  case  hearing  was  given  and  careful  investigation  made.  It  was  neces- 
ry  in  all  production  matters  to  coo|*»rate  closely  with  the  Army  by  direct  con- 
r*»nce  and  all  especially  important  matters  were  submitted  to  the  Aircraft 
rtnl  for  approval  and  coordination.  This  arrangement  worked  well  and  ellml- 
■  r^l  competition  and  duplicate  efforts. 

IJefore  placing  the  larger  contracts  prices  and  terms  were  submitted  to  the 
Irrraft  Board  for  approval,  although  final  approval  was,  of  course,  in  the 
mils  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

At  ftrst  school  planes  were  purchased  on  a  flat  price  basis,  but  when  the 
rre  production  contracts  for  the  large  service  planes  were  wanted  it  was 
H'lsslble  to  fix  a  fair  price  due  to  a  complete  lack  of  experience  in  building 
w**e  types  in  the  quantity  contemplated.  Furthermore,  the  material  markets 
.  re  becoming  demoralized  and  there  was  no  means  of  predicting  future  de- 
'lopments.  The  straight  "cost-plus"  contract  was  objectionable  on  many 
'♦•and*,  and  a  form  of  contract  was  evolved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Air- 
•nft  Board  which  provided  for  paying  the  contractor  actual  cost,  plus  a  fixed 
ntit  of  15  per  cent  on  an  agreed  on  estimated  or  "bogey"  price,  plus  one- 
uivrter  of  any  difference  or  saving  the  contractor  might  make  under  such 
Ixcey."  This  form  of  contract  was  in  the  main  very  satisfactory  and  was 
-"1  until  late  In  1918,  when  the  mandatory  "Navy  order"  was  put  in  effect. 
hv  latter  was  less  satisfactory  as  it  did  not  contain  the  Incentive  to  beat 
bouey  "  ami  Involved  equally  elaborate  accounting  system. 
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The  Aircraft  Board  assigned  the  following  aircraft  manufacturers  to 
orders  from  the  Navy  only:  Aeromariue  Plane  &  Motor  Co.,  Key-port. 
Burgess  Co.,  Marblehead.  Mass.:  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden. 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation,  < 
City,  I.ong  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Gallaudet  Aircraft  Corporation,  East  Green  wi 
I.:  Canadian  Aeroplanes  (Ltd.),  Toronto,  Canada;  L.  W.  F.  Englneerin 
|.oraliou.  College  Polni,  Long  Inland.  N.  Y. ;  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co., 
Canada;  and  assigned  a  fraction  of  (lie  capacity  of  Curtiss  Aeroplane  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Standard  Aircraft  Corporation.  Eliza  belli.  N.  J.  The 
plants  in  the  country  were  unsigned  to  the  Anny. 

The  producing  capacity  so  assigned  was  adequate  to  meet  the  Nav; 
quirements,  and  by  September,  1918.  production  was  in  excels  of  require 
all  air  stations  nt  home  and  abroad  had  a  full  complement  of  seupluio 
shipments  abroad  were  stopped  teni|>orarily.    The  armistice  intervened 
shipments  had  to  be  resumed. 

in  December,  1917.  when  manufacturers  started  building  naval  •ilXTl 
a  production  basis,  it  was  seen  that  It  would  l*>  lin|Hisslble  to  secure  in  tin 
market  various  materials,  such  as  spruce,  fabric.  tape.  i|o|*\  veneer,  nn<; 
tubing:  and  it  became  clear  that  the  supply  of  them  must  be  controlled  t 
Government.    Of  such  materials  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  appeared 
spruce.    The  War  department  was  just  starting  Its  development  of 
spruce  on  the  i'acitic  coast,  and  the  Navy  was  unuble  to  secure  detini 
Wanes  that  Navy  contractors  would  receive  a  quantity  sufficient  to  m» 
needs.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  New  England  spruce  output  hud 
found  suitable  for  airplane  construction  before  the  war:  had.  in  fact, 
purchased  by  Germany  for  that  purpose;  but  at  this  time  was  apparently 
overlooked.    A-  the  emergency  for  spruce  became  acute,  it  was  deemed 
able  to  determine  If  suitable  material  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
England  woods,  and  an  officer  from  the  Bureau  of  Const  ruction  and  Uepui 
sent  to  investigate.    Early  in  January.  1918,  he  reported  that  npproxin 
I.immi.oki  f»>ci   per  month  ol  spruce,  suitable  for  aircraft  construction, 
be  >ec  tired  from  New  Englnud  sources,  at  prices  ranging  from  $90  j«t 
sand  feel  to  $120  for  various  lengths,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  wit 
Army  whereby  the  Nnvy  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop 
territory. 

The  Navy  Department  then  established  an  office  in  Boston.  Muss  ,  s.. 
keep  iu  close  touch  with  the  New  England  spruce-producing  mills,  to  * 
Information,  to  arrange  contracts,  atal  In  other  ways  to  safeguard  an  ude 
supply  of  airplane  spruiv.  the  policy  settled  u|Ktu  being  a  decision  to  us 
New  England  lumber  as  a  reserve  stock  in  the  event  that  the  War  Depart 
should  l>e  unable  to  furnish  Navy  contractors  with  the  required  amou 
Sitka  spruce. 

From  February  to  May.  191M.  about  l.nui.nno  feet  of  New  England  s 
was  produced  each  mouth,  but  from  June  to  October  thnt  quantity  was  red 
as  the  need  was  not  so  urgent.  From  January  to  May,  1918.  deliver! 
Purine  roast  spruce  were  not  coming  through  In  a  satisfactory  manner,  at 
effort  was  made  to  use  the  New  England  wood.  However,  owing  to  t lie 
i Inn  much  of  It  contained  small  pine  knots  and  wns  in  shorter  lengths 
the  Pn rifle  coast  spruce,  contractors  were  reluctant  to  use  It.  and,  in 
Its  use  Hrai  difficult  under  the  interpretation  of  the  sped  Ilea  t  Ions  exlstli 
that  lime.  Accordingly,  during  May  and  June.  1918.  detailed  sjieciriei 
were  lssiie<|  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  type  of  spruce  coming  from 
England,  and  In  August,  l!'|s,  manufacturers  of  school  seaplanes  were  req 
to  build  wooden  part  of  laminated  and  spliced  construction,  and  hence  a  I 
quantity  of  New  England  spruce  was  used. 

By  May.  1918,  about  70  New  England  mills  were  turning  out  sprint'  sui 
for  airplanes,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  production  wns  greater  fhn 

neiils  of  the  Navy.    Accordingly,  efforts  were  made  to  <llsjx.se  of  tl  

various  ullieil  Governments  were  approncbeil  on  the  subject,  and  the  NaT] 
smressfiil  in  arranging  n  contract  for  1.000/100  feet  with  the  British 
mission.  When  the  flrst  shipments  reached  England  the  British  war  mlasi 
this  country  was  not  I  tied  that  the  material  wits  satisfactory  and  was  antlm 
to  procure  a  further  amount.  Accordingly,  shipments  were  then  made  t< 
British  nt  the  rate  of  approximately  Rno.OOO  feet  per  month  under  that 
tract  nnd  under  a  subsequent  one  calling  for  8,000.000  feet. 
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niy  In  July.  101S,  iho  Wnr  Department  l>egan  to  run  short  of  strut  material, 
rhe  Njivv  was  asked  to  furnish  various  quantities  to  manufacturers  of  alr- 
<*s  for  t lie  Army.  In  compliance  with  that  request.  New  England  spruce 
<upplifMl  to  the  Sturtevnnt  Aircraft  <'ori>orntlon,  the  Metz  Co.,  the  Wilson 
»'  <  *o..  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  the  Engle  Aircraft  Co.,  all  contractors 
Army,  the  larger  part  of  this  material  lieing  strut  stock  suitable  for  the 
"facturo  of  De  Haviland  and  JN-4  struts.  The  Army  contractors  first 
pted  it  hesitatingly,  as  many  were  dubious  about  the  use  of  material  con- 
ing pin  knots,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  it  worked  as  well,  if  not 
»  than  Sitka  spruce  the  Navy  was  In  receipt  of  insistent  orders  from  those 
«»  manufacturers  for  a  further  supply,  and  up  until  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
»  the  Navy  supplied  them  approximately  1,000,000  feet. 

*>n  after  the  shipment  of  spruce  to  the. British  began  to  go  forward  it  was 
rniineU  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dry  spruce  down  to  a  point  that  would 
uix  its  being  shipped  abroad  in  confined  quarters.  In  order  that  the  necessary 
mg  couhl  be  accomplished  under  the  control  of  a  Navy  inspector,  It  was  found 
Uable  to  secure  a  yard  where  that  material  and  material  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  contractor  could  be  selected  and  sorted  out.    A  yard  at  the  foot  of 
thamprnn  Street.  Boston,  Mass.,  was  selected  and  secured  at  a  nominal 
tal — *4.<>00  ]ier  year — and  stocks  of  New  England  spruce  were  built  up,  nearly 
*>.n0O  fevt  of  lumber  being  handled  there. 

\  hen  orders  were  placed  for  Sitka  spruce  prices  ranged  as  high  as  $350  per 
u-s«nil  feet  b.  m.  In  October,  1918,  however.  A-grade  spruce  was  charged  at 
-  I>er  thousand,  and  the  Navy  was  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
.r  department  to  amortize  In  a  period  of  10  months  its  entire  Pacific  coast 
jbering  establishment,  cut-up  plant,  railroads,  etc.,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
charge  those  prices  to  absorb  that  overhead. 

A'hile  ninny  of  the  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  cutting  spruce  for  the  Army's 
-up  plant,  there  were  a  few  small  mills,  not  considered  by  the  Wnr  Depart- 
•ni,  w  hich  had  a  small  output  of  Sitka  spruce.  This  stock  was  sold  to  various 
•w  England  mills  holding  Navy  contracts,  and  Sitka  spruce  was  shipped  in 
•in  the  West  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  sorted  in  New  England, 
ievted  by  Navy  inspectors,  and  purchased  at  the  same  prices  paid  for  New 
mlaml  spruce,  viz.,  $125.  SI  10,  ami  $100  per  thousand  feet  for  A,  B,  and  C 
.-.de*.  This  material  was  found  to  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  that  stock  sup- 
i»M  by  the  Army  at  $042,  $350.  and  $100  per  thousand  for  A,  B,  and  C  grades, 
-jpeetlvely. 

The  Army's  airplane  program  required  a  tremendous  quantity  of  airplane 
\wz  rovering  fabric,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  pool  the  interests  of  the  Army 
id  the  Navy  In  securlug  it.  Accordingly,  the  control  of  the  mills  capable  of 
•<>ducing  this  material  was  centralized  in  the  Army,  with  the  understanding 
lat  the  Navy  requirements  would  be  taken  care  of.  At  no  time  during  the 
•  rive  production  period  of  the  Navy  seaplanes  was  there  any  great  shortage 
i  fabric  or  tape;  but  when  a  slight  shortage  did  exist  every  effort  was  made 
v  the  Army  to  keep  Navy  contractors  supplied. 

The  manner  in  which  fabric  was  supplied  was  at  all  times  very  satisfactory, 
ml  shipments  in  many  instances  were  made  within  24  hours  after  the  receipt 
1  the  Navy's  request. 

As  the  Navy's  program  grew  It  was  found  that  a  larger  quantity  of  acetate 
i>j»e  than  was  first  anticipated  would  be  required.  At  the  same  time  there 
rus  a  shortnge  of  celulose  acetate,  and  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  control 
f  that  necessary  product  should  be  centralized  in  the  War  Department,  as  had 
■pen  done  with  tape  and  fabric.  From  January  until  July.  1918,  however, 
here  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  acetate  dope  to  meet  the  Navy's 
i»'»h1>.  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Army's  airplane  production  had  not  yet 
■niched  any  large  volume.  In  July  Army  production  increased  greatly,  and 
h-ro  was  considerable  difficulty  for  both  Army  and  Navy  in  securing  the 
■^laired  amount  of  acetate  dope,  but  at  no  time  was  Navy  production  held  up 
;*»r  the  lack  of  acetate  dope. 

Nitrate  dope  was  secured  by  the  Navy  from  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  but  owing  to 
h.-  shortage  of  nitrates  the  War  Industries  Board  was  reluctant  to  release  the 
necessary  raw  materials.  However,  by  ordering  merely  enough  to  satisfy 
immediate  needs,  maintaining  low  stocks,  and  watching  them  very  carefully 
Hie  hureau  was  able  to  secure  sufficient  nitrate  dope. 

Vrom  May  to  October.  101S.  it  was  found  that  some  materials  were  running 
short,  especially  tubing  and  waterproof  plywood.    While  it  was  unnecessary  In 
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many  Instances  to  purchase  those  materials  for  Navy  seaplane  contract* 
was  necessary  for  f tie  Navy  t<»  help  seaplane  contractors  secure  them 
duction  could  be  held  because  of  the  lack  of  any  one.    Many  delays  in  de 
of  materials  were  brought  about  by  impro|»er  handling  of  priorities  certtj 
by  contractors,  but  Navy  Inspectors  at  contractors"  works  st»on  fount!  tin-  i 
method  of  securing  quick  deliveries  of  materials  through  the  department 
o|>eration  and.  except  In  rare  Instances,  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
curing  adequate  stocks  to  maintain  production  at  contractors'  plant  - 
times 

[luring  ]!HS  several  new  types  of  seaplanes  were  constructed  for  tli> 
Department,  und  trials  were  conducted  tn  determine  their  suitubllit. 
special  service,  either  as  training  or  as  service  machines.    The  order  for 
of  these  seaplanes  was  placed  with  the  definite  purpose  of  development  f»i" 
particular  need  in  the  future  program,  if  the  war  had  continued. 

With  reference  to  training  machines  of  the  flying-boat  type  the  O 
model  F  had  proved  itself  the  most  satisfactory  in  use,  but  It  was  desii 
develop  a  machine  of  better  structural  character  along  the  same  linen, 
couraged  by  the  Navy  Department  the  Aeroniarlne  Plane  &  Motor  Co..  deve 
Its  model  40-A  and  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation  its  MF  (uuxliti. 
boat,  both  of  which  were  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  trial  bourd  an 
which  contracts  were  awarded. 

Several  service  machines  of  particular  Interest,  some  of  which  p  resell' 
distinct  advance  In  airplane  design,  were  constructed  and  tried  out  In  the 
mer  am!  fall  of  1018.  Of  these  the  most  Important  are  the  NC-1,  the  Ci 
model  1ST.  nr  Kirk  ham  tighter,  the  HA.  and  Cullaudet  or  D-4. 

The  NC-1  Is  a  large  ll\ ing  boat,  built  by  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Corjmri 
under  the  direction  of  certain  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  It 
who  wen-  responsible  for  the  design.  It  Is  a  biplane,  and  has  a  spread  c» 
feet  for  the  upiier  wing,  and  a  length  of  tlSJ  feet  from  the  bow  to  the  end  o 
tall  surfaces.  The  weight,  fully  loaded.  Is  22.000  pounds,  the  bare  mat 
weighing  13,000  pounds.  It  is  equipped  with  three  Liberty  engines,  each  lex 
in  a  nacelle  between  the  wings.  Of  particular  note  is  the  hull,  which  s 
what  resembles  a  large  pontoon  In  appearance,  and  which  has  proved  espec 
efficient  In  planing  and  get-aways.  The  NC-1  Is  the  machine  which  ma 
flight  at  Kockaway.  N.  Y„  on  November  27.  1918.  with  51  men  aboard,  the 
establishing  the  world's  record  for  passengers  carried. 

After  the  armistice  four  NC  boats  were  fitted  with  four  Liberty  engine- 
the  trans-Atlantic  flight. 

The  Curtis*  model  1S-T.  or  Kirkham  Ih'hter,  I*  a  land  machine,  designed 
constructed  for  t lie  Navy  Department  by  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corpon 
and  Intended  for  the  protection  'if  those  Iximbing  squadrons  along  the  < 
of  Frame  which  required  extremely  fast  machines.  It  Is  a  trlpbine  of  St2< 
wing  spread  and  has  2.S0O  pounds  weight  when  loaded.  It  is  equipiied  wi 
Curtiss  (K-121  engine,  a  new  type  engine  which  was  used  for  the  tlrsi 
in  Ibis  machine.  The  Curtiss  1S-T  made  W2  miles  an  hour,  a  world's  nx 
It  carried  two  men.  two  synchronized  guns  forward,  and  two  Lewis  tuns  in 
rear  cockpit. 

The  II A  is  a  single-pontoon  seaplane,  equip|>ed  with  one  Libert?  en: 
constructed  l>.\  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation  for  the  Navy.  It  hi 
wing  spread  of  '.Wi  feet.  This  is  a  two-seater  machine,  equipped  with  two 
chronlB-d  machine  gnus  forward,  and  two  Lewis  guns  in  the  rear  cocl 
Its  maximum  stieed  of  125  miles  per  hour  Is  a  remarkable  performance  f« 
seaplane. 

The  Callamlet  D  A  i«  a  two-seater  seaplane  with  a  single  Liberty  on 
driving  a  propeller  by  means  of  a  ring  gear  mounted  on  the  fuselage  nf 
the  wings.  The  machine  Is  designed  as  a  fighter,  and  with  2  men  atid 
pound*  of  machine  pins  and  bombs  made  119  miles  per  hour.  At  this  sj 
the  endurance  is  2.5  hours.  The  design  Is  distinctly  novel  in  that  it  gives  es 
lent  view  and  field  fire  forward. 


In  June,  1917.  due  to  the  lack  of  any  conclusive  Information  regarding 

work  of  the  allied  <  invent  ntents  anil  to  varied  am)  contradictory  recomm<  i 
lions  which  had  Itcen  received  from  the  War  [tepertmenl  and  the  Admiral 
of  (ireat  itrltaln  and  France  as  to  the  types  of  planes  Which  should  lie  ailori 
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>>  *>»unti\,  an  informal  joint  Army  and  Navy  board  was  ap]K>f uttnl  to 
'«!  im  Kun.|H'  and  to  make  a  study  of  the  air  mutters  anion;'  ihe  principal 
imiont*.  engaged  in  the  war  against  Germany,  am)  to  recommend  the  steps 
taken  by  our  Government  in  building  up  its  own  air  services  and  in 
n«  out  a  definite  air  policy. 

I*»r»sonnel  of  this  committee  was  Maj.  It.  C.  Boiling.  Capt.  V.  K.  Clark, 
K.  X.  Correll,  Capt.  Howard  Marmon,  and  Capt.  Hughes  representing  ihe 
and  Iaeut.  W.  G.  Chlids  and  Commander  (J.  C.  Westcrvelt  representing 
avy.      In  accordance  with  instructions  to  the  committee,  they  proceeded 
ro|ie,  arriving  in  London  the  latter  part  of  June.    At  this  time  the  naval 
tie*    of   the  United   States  Government  were  directed  mainly  against 
itaiiarines.    The  center  of  naval  activities  was  the  American  Embassy  in 
»n.  and  by  this  time  the  naval  officers  liatl  become  keenly  aware  of  the 
na  ian  e  of  the  German  submarines.     At  the  embassy  all  discussions 
^■d  around  this  subject,  and  it  was  evident  that  fuller  methods  of  com- 
-r  th»*  submarine  must  l>e  provided  and  provided  very  quickly.  Accord- 
there  began  a  particular  and  detailed  study  of  the  tyi>es  of  aircraft 
against  the  submarine  menace.    This  study  was  carried  on  in  Kngland, 
uih-*\  and  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  study,  it  was  concluded  that 
ui«-k<»st  way  for  the  Navy  to  obtain  results  in  the  air  would  be  with  kite 
ms,  for  observation  panoses,  anchored  to  a  destroyer  or  some  other  type 
itiol  vessel,  ami  with  seaplanes  of  the  flying  boat  tyj>e,  as  differentiated 
the  hydroaeroplane,  for  patrol  purposes  and  for  the  bombing  of  sub- 
tie*. 

this  time  the  largest  flying  bout  in  use  for  partol  work  was  the  H-12t  a 
equipped  with  two  Kolls-Koyce  motors,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  npproxi- 
•ly  D.twjo  jKiunds.  and  a  cruising  radius  of  slightly  over  5(H)  miles.  This 
of  boat  had  proved  successful  in  patrol  work,  except  for  its  limited  cruising 
us.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  regions  in  which  submarines  were  active 
•  often  a  considerable  distance  from  the  naval  air  base,  the  entire  time 
lahle  for  patrol  was  often  used  in  flying  to  and  from  a  base.  It  was  very 
ruble  that  larger  craft  should  be  provided— craft  which  could  not  only  carry 
avy  load  of  bombs  hut  which  also  had  sufficient  radius  of  flight  for  the  trip 
i  the  naval  bases  to  the  patrol  regions  and  return. 

'ie  commission  mentioned  above  returned  to  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of 
ust.  1017.  When  the  report  with  its  recommendations  had  been  presented, 
i as  decided  by  the  chief  of  bureau  to  go  much  farther,  having  in  view 
irn  of  n  l>oat  able  to  fly  itself,  if  necessary  and  possible,  across  the  ocean, 
i  capacity  to  proceed  before  daylight  from  the  base  to  the  patrol  area,  to 
•  I  the  day  in  patrol  work  or  in  convoy,  and  to  return  to  its  base  after  dark; 
ttldition  to  this,  to  lie  able  to  carry  several  bombs  of  a  size  to  increase  very 
erially  the  danger  zone  in  the  bombing  of  submarines.  This  decision  was 
U*  notwithstanding  all  information  available  regarding  the  design  and  cou- 
nt ion  of  flying  boats  of  great  size  indicated  the  enormous  difficulty  of  such 
.roject.  The  trend  of  opinion  of  the  Kuro|>ean  air  ministries  was  against 
h  large  sizes,  and,  as  far  as  the  methods  of  construction  and  the  motor 
vers  available  at  that  time  were  concerned,  the  limit  of  size  was  generally 
ieved  to  have  been  practically  reached. 

.'bis  was  the  inception  of  the  design  of  the  NC  type  of  flying  boats.  After 
ie  further  consideration,  it  was  decided  lo  call  upon  Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss,  ai 
i  time  the  American  most  exi>erienced  in  the  design  and  construction  of  sea- 
n^.  for  his  suggestions  as  to  the  type  of  seaplane  which  ndght  best  fulfill  ttie 
iiirements.  Mr  Curtiss  fame  to  Washington,  and,  after  a  conference,  it  was 
Med  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  seaplane  capable  of  sustained  flight 
m  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  if  j>ossihle.  or  at  least  capable  of  flight  from 
.v  found  la  ml  to  the  Azores.  Certain  definite  conclusions  reached  by  the  bureau 
mnllng  the  probable  type  of  such  a  seaplane  were  given  Mr.  Curtiss  for  his 
iniinatlon. 

A*ithin  a  few  days  after  this  conference  Mr.  Curtiss  returned  to  Washington 
rh  preliminary  plans  for  two  types  of  flying  boats  embodying  In  their  general 
iracteristics  the  conclusions  of  the  bureau— one  a  five-motor.  1,700- horsepower 
i<-hine,  and  the  other  a  three-motor,  100-horsepower  machine.  Both  were 
•tones,  similar  in  design,  and  differing  only  in  size,  this  being  dependent 
on  the  available  horsepower.  The  hulls  of  these  machines  differed  greatly 
«m  conventional  design.  They  were  much  shorter  than  the  conventional  boat 
ill.  were  shufied  more  like  the  iiontoon  of  a  seaplane,  and  with  the  intention 
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thai  the  lull  surfaces.  Instead  of  being  supported  hy  the  liull.  would  !»«• 
I»y  ;i  system  of  outriggers  In  pari  from  the  Upper  wing  beams  and  in  pill 
the  stern  of  the  hull.  These  suggestions  covered  rough  sketches  only 
proposed  machines,  together  with  certain  estimates  based  on  extensive 
enee  as  to  weights  and  sizes.  Following  a  thorough  discussion  <if  the 
it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  the  const  ruction  of  the  large  size  of  1.7<"» 
IMiwer  but  to  develop  n  smaller  one  of  approximately  1,000  horsepower. 

In  taking  up  the  design  of  such  seaplane.  It  was  very  evident  that 
changes  In  the  method  of  design  must  he  followed.   With  the  mctlxxlK  of 
at  the  time  almost  generally  employed  the  limits  of  size  had  beta  prn< 
reached.   The  largest  machine  at  ttant  time  In  use  wns  the  FIandley-I*H^< 
boniher.    In  the  design  of  this  airplane  new  ami  advanced  methods  1 1 1 ■ 
employed,  and  to  Its  study  much  consideration  whs  given.    This  ni;i«Iii: 
a  total  lifting  cn|wcity  of  11.000  pounds  nnd  was  equipped  with  two  275 
power  Rolls- Hoyce  motors.    The  deadweight  was  approximately  O.Wm  i 
and  the  allowable  weight  for  oil,  gasoline,  cooling  water,  crew,  and  mia- 
ous supplies,  which  grouped  together  nnd  called  hy  the  name  of  ••  useful 
was  4,400  pounds.   This  made  the  value  of  the  useful  load  40  per  i*ent 
gross  load,  which  was  the  maximum  percentage  which  had  been  obtained 
large  machine.    Naval  Constructor  Hunsaker  In  estimates  which  luu 
made  of  various  planes  of  an  average  lifting  capacity  of  'J..100  pounds  ha<l 
that  the  percentage  useful  load  was  from  30  to  32  per  cent.   The  proposed 
for  the  1.000-horsepower  flying  boats  called  for  a  total  load  of  appro m 
2!>,000  pounds.     In  comparing  this  mnchlne  with  the  Handley-I'iigv 
bomber  it  wns  apparent  that  the  design  of  the  Handley-Page  would  lm\> 
iinprovetl  upon  and  the  percentage  of  the  useful  load  made  at  least  as  I 
this  design  was  to  be  considered  successful.   One  possibility  of  lmprov<-in 
the  design  was  In  the  use  of  the  Liberty  motor,  which  was  at  that  time 
going  its  lirst  tests  ami  which  gave  promise  of  being  lighter  for  its  powe 
any  other  motor  then  in  use. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  seaplanes  r 
iinescapahlc  deadweights,  such  as  engines,  propellers,  rndintors,  gnsollu 
oil  tanks,  crew,  etc..  must  l>e  allowed  for.  The  total  weight  of  the  machlr 
he.  roughly,  from  three  to  four  (lines  the  sum  of  these  deadweights.  If  I 
manner,  such,  for  example,  as  by  a  reduction  of  the  weight  per  horsejH.v 
the  motor,  100  pounds  can  he  saved  In  the  weight  of  any  of  these  parts 
will  be  a  reduction  In  the  total  weight  of  the  machine  of  from  300  to  40©  r 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  weight  of  gasoline  which  can  in-  r; 
There  were  also  possibilities  of  reduction  in  the  weight  of  structural  elei 
such  as  wing  beams,  ribs,  wing  struts,  compression  struts,  fittings,  etc. 
any  method  of  design  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  weights  of  these 
without  reducing  their  strength  there  would  again  be  a  gain  in  the  fuel- 
ing capacity  of  the  machine  over  that  possible  with  methods  of  constr 
at  that  time  In  use. 

The  points  outlined  above  give  some  idea  of  the  problem  of  design  wh 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  llepnlr  to  t 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  this  boat.  Because  of  the  Insulhcient  b?ei 
force  at  the  bureau  nnd  the  difficulty  In  increasing  this  force  It  wus  d« 
that  the  best  method  of  procedure  would  be  to  transfer  the  physical  work  > 
design  of  this  machine  to  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corpora th 
Buffalo.  Tin-  Curtiss  Aeroplane  \  Motor  Corporation  was  the  only  ner 
tlcal  manufacturing  company  which  had  a  well-organized  design  force  ii 
way  capable  of  handling  this  problem.  On  the  transfer  of  this  design  t 
Curtiss  organization.  It  was  Intended  that  the  Navy  would  exercise  clove  e. 
over  the  design,  and  that  the  Curtiss  organization  should  work  out  nil  d 
under  Navy  supervision. 

When  plans  for  the  design  hail  been  cnrrled  this  fnr  It  became  necessn 
obtain  the  coo|H>rntion  of  the  other  bureaus  which  would  lie  concerned  i 
construction  of  Mich  n  craft  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  < 
Navy.  The  Division  of  Operations  and  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engine 
agreed  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans,  and  the  entire  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary  approved  the  pro 
which  had  been  made,  and  it  was  then  possible  to  proceed  upon  the  de 
work  of  design.  Accordingly,  a  contrnct  was  made  with  the  Curtiss  Aero 
&  Motor  Corporation  on  the  basis  of  cost  pins  a  fixed  profit  on  the  deterr 
cost.  Such  n  contract  was  necessary  because  no  design  simllur  in  nam 
this  had  even  been  attempted,  and  there  were  no  figures  available  which  i 
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'von  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  design.    The  contract 
ranjr**ti  pn>vi<le<l  that  all  lahor  ami  material  should  he  charged  directly  to 
'•ntnu't.    To  this  charge  100  per  cent  would  he  added  to  cover  intangible 
n<Mreot  expenses  which  could  not  be  definitely  estimated,  and  to  the  sum  of 
two  amounts  10  per  cent  was  to  he  added  for  profit.    This  promised  con- 
was  satisfactory  to  both  the  Navy  and  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor 
►ration,  and  work  was  started  upon  the  design  early  In  October,  1917. 
It  "Mien  work  wns  later  transferred  to  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation, 
nl.  n  City.  Long  Island,  where  It  was  completed  in  January.  11)18. 
this  time  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  name  for  this  type  of  Hying  boat, 
mich  as  the  design  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  but  was 
«-arried  out  by  the  Curtiss  organization,  it  was  decided  that  the  name  of 
\  pe  would  be  the  NC-1,  X  standing  for  Xavy  and  C  for  Curtiss,  and  the  1 
-anting  the  first  boat  designed  under  this  arrangement  between  the  Xavy 
lit*  <  'urtiss  Co.    It  was  intended  calling  specific  boats  of  this  type  XC-1  Xo. 

1   No.  2,  etc.,  but  as  this  has  proven  awkward  in  use  the  type  is  now 
n  as  the  XC  type,  and  the  specific  boats  as  the  XC-1,  XC  -2,  etc. 
«•  method  usually  followed  until  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  production  of  new 

•  «»f  flying  boats,  and  for  new  types  of  airplanes  in  general,  had  been  to 
^ketches  of  the  proposed  type  of  plane  and  of  some  of  the  more  important 

t-nts  and  details,  estimate  the  probable  weight,  and  then  to  proceed  inune- 
•ly  upon  the  construction  of  parts.  If  the  completed  machine  did  not  give 
factory  operating  characteristics,  certain  parts  would  be  changed  and  it 
d  1m-  tried  again.    This  method  would  be  continued  until  the  design  proved 

•  entirely  unsuited  for  practical  use  or  some  satisfactory  compromise  was 
hed.  With  such  an  unscientific  method  of  design  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
etermlne  why  a  plan  fails  to  come  up  to  the  estimated  performance.  If 
weights  are  excessive,  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  determine  wherein 
excess  lies,  or  how  to  change  the  construction  to  make  a  reduction.  If  the 
i\  of  the  machine  fails  to  come  up  to  expectations  it  is  practically  impossible 
et ermine  what  changes  can  be  made. 

\  the  design  discussed,  due  to  the  ureat  increase  in  size  over  any  successful 
previously  constructed,  and  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  percentage 

seful  load  above  any  which  had  been  reached  in  Hying  boats,  the  adoption  of 

method  of  procedure  as  outlined  above  would  have  made  failure  certain. 

vas  determined  to  have  every  detail  designed  carefully,  according  to  the 
engineering  practice,  and  to  have  the  design  practically  completed  before 
construction  work  was  commenced.    It  was  only  in  this  way  that  it  would 

•ossible  to  arrive  at  a  design  which  would  give  a  practical  certainty  of  a 

fig  boat  coming  up  to  the  requirements  laid  down,  or  which  failing  in  this 

ild  show  definitely  and  exactly  to  what  failure  was  due. 

he  original  plans  discussed  with  the  representatives  of  the  Curtiss  organiza- 
«.  called  for  the  design  of  a  flying  boat  capable.  If  possible,  of  sustained  flight 
in  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  As  soon  as  the  design  hail  progressed  far 
ugh.  accurate  calculations  of  weights  and  resistance  were  mdc.  l*j>on  the 
jpletion  of  these  calculations  it  was  found  that  although  the  total  weight 
ie  within  the  specified  limits  of  25,000  Jtounds,  the  total  resistance  was  so 
It  that,  with  the  horsejiower  available,  the  speed  would  be  cut  down  to  such 
>\c  value  that  the  estimated  cruising  radius  instead  of  being  the  2,000  miles 
nired  for  going  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  would  l>e  not  more  than 
*)  miles.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possible  way  by  which  the  amount  of  this 
i  st  a  nee  could  be  reduced  and,  because  of  this  fact,  the  design  of  a  flying  boat, 
•able  of  flying  from  Xewfoundlnnd  to  Ireland,  had  to  be  abandoned  as  ini- 
icticable.  temporarily  at  least.  The  design  was  now  taken  up  on  the  basis 
;j  total  weight  of  22,000  pounds  and  a  cruising  radius  of  1.300  miles. 
\  would  have  l>een  possible  at  this  time  to  take  up  in  detail  calculations  for 
Ive-motored  flying  boat,  as  previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Curtiss.  Difficulties 
i'  h  had  lieen  met  with  In  the  design  of  the  three-motored  craft  had  shown, 
a »ver,  that  the  original  decision  regarding  size  and  horsejiower  had  been 
•*•]>  made,  and  that  It  was  better  to  continue  the  work  with  the  three- 
tnred  type  of  craft,  even  though  its  cruising  mdlus  were  limited  to  1  300 
!es. 

Ir  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a  considerable  numl>er  of  very  complete  investi- 
tions  to  determine  the  sizes  and  shape?  of  parts  to  be  used  in  the  construction 

•  1  the  materials  of  which  these  parts  should  be  made.  These  investigations 
i\  to  do  with  the  choice  of  wing  beams,  wing  struts,  wing  ribs,  compression 
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strata*  metal  tlttinu^-  outriggers  for  the  tall  support,  ami  \:iri<>ns  <it! 

In-  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hull  iumI  tnii  surfaces. 

The  NC  type  of  hull,  with  the  lull  surfaces  carried  (  nn  . 

in  part  from  the  tipper  rear  wins  heittii  and  In  pari  from  the  hull  sterns 
suggested  h.v  Mr.  Curtlss  in  his  original  proposal.    The  detallf 
design  are  largely  the  work  of  Commander  H.  <".  Richardson,  of  the  <' 
lion  Corps,    Commander  Richardson  hail  had  a  very  wide  exiierienc< 
design  and  testing  of  pontoons  for  seaplanes  and  as  a  result  of  thin  <-\ 
was  i»*st  qualified  to  take  up  the  design  of  a  new  hull  of  the  type  to  !>«• 
tin-  SC  Hying  boat.    As  the  result  of  Ills  ex|>erlen<v  In  the  de-i-n  am]  tf 
pontoons,  he  decided  that  a  very  satisfactory  Hunt  could  he  prodiii  e<l  !•> 
Ing  the  design  of  the  H— «»  pontoon,  which  had  proved  ver>  successful  ir 
in  seaplanes.    The  sha|K'  of  the  V  bottom  Is  similar  to  th.it  of  the  <  !urt  i 
flying  boat  and  to  the  British  P-5,  which  was  later  adopted  by  Hie 
Stales  Navy.    Changes  were  made  In  the  shape  of  the  deck  of  the  [KM 
the  Imiw  to  allow  for  a  gunner's  cockpit,  and  the  stern  wits  changed  t- 
the  stresses  produced,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  tail  surfaces  to  In-  ~i 
from  the  stem  to  tin  hull. 

To  provide  for  the  heavy  weights  to  Ih>  carried  in  the  hull,  for  w 
provision  was  made  in  the  design  of  the  IMt  pontoon,  the  internal  urns 
watt  necessarily  very  different  from  that  of  the  pontoon.     The  design  CJ 
sufficient  strength  for  lO.OtM)  pounds  of  gasoline  In  the  hull  in  nddll 
weights  of  tin'  crew  and  spare  parts  which  would  nls«>  he  carried  tin 
provide  this  necessary  strength  a  fuselage  structure  of  ash  and  spruce 
hasls  of  construction.    To  this  fuselage  structure  suitably  d<sj-ned  ii<.,, 
stringers,  keels  and  side  keelsons,  and  the  framework  to  Mippnri  the 
are  attached.    My  means  of  five  2-ply  mnhogiiny  bulkheads  the  hull 
into  six   compartments.    Access   from  one  compartment    to  another 
through  water  tight  bulkhead  doors.    At  the  isdnts  where  the  wing 
attacked  these  bulkheads  are  suitably  braced  with  spruce  strips  am 
s<>  that  the  weight  of  the  hull  is  distributed  throughout  the  bulkheads  :i 
wing  beams  without  producing  excessive  strain  on  nny  one  pint  of  tin' 

Before  the  design  was  entirely  detailed  a  model  of  the  complete  p 
tested  nt  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  W  ind  Tunnel.    A  similar  model  vw 
Inter  and  tested  in  the  wind  tunnel  of  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Co 
The  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  life  and  drag  of  the  complete  ma 
Its  longitudinal  stability. 

In  direct  charge  of  the  design,  which  was  under  the  general  supe, 
(\immander  Wcstcrveit,  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Coroprntlon  detailed 
L.  Gllranre.  their  assistant  manager;  Mr.  S.  V.  Davis,  who  had  charge 
drafting  room:  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Christen,  who  was  in  charge  of  tl 
force  which  was  working  particularly  ti|ion  the  design  of  the  V 
Ing  with  these  men  niid  looking  after  all  In  format  Ion  regarding  i 
design,  the  strength  of  parts  and  the  effect  upon  the  strength  of  vnriot 
of  changes  In  the  design.  \\;is  Knslgn  C.  .1.  McCarthy.    The  desitni  wi 
started  at  the  plant  of  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Corporation  in  Rufft 
in  December,  11*17.  was  removed  to  the  new  plant  of  this  corporal 
had  Jus-t  been  completed  nt  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  It  is  Interesting  to 
connection  With  this  removal  (hat  all  those  engaged  upon  this  deslg 
completed  their  work  In  Buffalo  nt  the  usual  time  in  the  afietn 
ricd  to  Garden  City  on  n  special  train  at  night,  and  reported  for  work 
Garden  City  plant  on  the  following  morning,  without  the  loss  ,,f  time 
design  work. 

The  design,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  detail  Involved,  sec 
progress  very  slowly,  and  It  was  not  until  January  10,  1!MS.  that  it  was 
sufficiently  to  begin  the  building  work  of  the  machines.  For  Hi 
work  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Corporation  1 
complete  seaplanes.  For  these  craft  the  Nnvy  Department  was  to 
thn-e  of  the  hulls  ami  all  the  engines.  The  fourth  hull  wns  to  be  tl 
the  Curtlss  Engineering  Corimrailon.  A  contract  was  let  on  the  h 
actual  cost  plus  10  |«-r  cent  for  profit 

To  facilitate  construction,  various  parts  were  made  under  subcontrak 
the  Curtlss  Co.    The  principal  ones  which  may  be  noted  are  as  folloiM 
panels,  control  surfaces,  and  wing  struts  were  built  by  Ixtcke  &  Co., 
York  City,  expert  manufacturers  of  high-class  motor  car  bodies.  M 
(ret*  made  by  Fnger  Brothers,  Newark,  N.  .1.,  manufacturers  of  slh 
Jewelers.    Later,  to  expedite  the  production  of  metal  parts,  some 
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m  ^r^rtarrd  i.y  the  Beaver  Machine  Works,  of  Newark,  mid  some  by 
*  ■  t  .  ...  «f  NVw  Y»rk  City.  Whip  tip  llonts  were  built  by  the  Albany 
<i..W>  ..f  high  class  steam  launches  nnd  motor  boats.  The  out- 
r -"^ :^  (rill  were  built  by  tin-  IMgooti-Kruser  Hollow  Spar  Co., 
ft-  -  rat«>  of  masts  and  spars  for  racing  yachts.  The  gasoline  tanks 
r  <r  'tve  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  const  nut  Ion 
^-  the  largest  and  most  difficult  Job  of  this  nature  over  under- 

::  ilqminutii  manufacturer.  Two  of  the  hulls  to  be  supplied  by  the 
r        .;  It  t>>  l-awlcy  A.  Sons,  of  Neponsef.  Mass..  and  one  by  the  Herre- 

.'»-nrliix  f\...  of  Bristol,  It.  I.  These  bulls  were  built  on  the  basis 
»••  ;*-r  «vnt  profit  of  an  estimated  <f.st,  with  the  understanding; 

-ill. I  hs-  reduced  Udow  the  estimated  cost,  the  contractor  would 
>t       >-r  .-em  ..t;  the  estimated  cost  nnd  In  addition  2".  |>er  cent  of  the 

►  •  actuHl  and  estimated  costs. 

»  tt-  i  unlss  <  o.  in  expediting  the  production  of  these  parts,  and  to 
I  «3y  lu  the  construction  and  iissembly  of  the  machine.  Tour  <»fll- 

»    -  by  fomioander  Westervelt  from  his  force  to  work  with 

I  >->-  >■:  the  I'urtKs  Knglneerlfig  Corporation,  who  had  t>een  placed 
v  .-f        construction  work  on  these  four  machines.    Only  because 

►  •  .'t  »-  rk  of  these  officers  was  it  possible  to  complete  the  construe 
'    -        of  -^x.  Hying  boats  in  September.  101*. 

k  •  L;.»«ti  »*  th«-  M  -t.  had  a  power  plant  which  consisted  of  three 
.  -~  .-  dlre*tdri\e  Liberty  engines,  r.rrnngod  to  drive  tractor  pro- 
)r    '   .   ,  era  foment   was  chosen  because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 

*  .  -  .  r  tbr-  mot-.rs  forward  tr.  bring  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
»      ■-•  ■•fj   with  rosier  to  center  of  lift      After  actual  tests  of  the 

►  ■  found  thai  -light  variations  In  the  position  of  the  center  of 
r  -  :r.--r.  Tilly  no  effect  upon  Its  o|»erntlng  characteristics,  and  it  was 
K       •  jngv  the  arrangement  on  the  thlnl  and  foiirlh  Pouts  to  two 

►  •       --  nnd  on.,  pusher  motor.    This  installation  was  later  derided 

*--t,d  t-.at  as  well, 
i  o..nJ|det.il  and  assembled  for  tests  at  the  Uockaway  Bench 

r.    •  »-i-..n   in  Set.temls-r.  WIS.    The  engines  were  trie<l  out   for  the 

.  r  1.  and  the  l.ont  was  weighed,  to  determine  .the  total 

»    ■     .v,  .  irtober  'J.    In  weighing  this  machine  four  platform  scales  of 

*  -  ^;ci.  ity  each  were  used.  These  scales  were  so  placed  that  Jacks 
L         ■  «*-  ~-ale  platforms  culd  be  placed  directly  under  the  engine 

►  -  -w-ams.  at  the  outer  strut  stations.  ISy  .lucking  up  the  entire 
f  machine  was  transferred  to  these  four  points.    The  summation 

*  readings  gave  the  weight  of  the  plane     By  eitr»'fully  adjusting 
'  lie-  machine,  leveling  it  fore  and  aft  and  transversely,  the 

t  -.1:c7ite»|  on  the  stales  made  possible  the  calculation  of  (he  fore 
' '    •    -i  of  the  center  of  gravity.    The  total  weight  was  12.7  Ml  |N.unds. 

►  not  Include  any  supplies  or  equipment.  It  was  the  net  baro 
t      -  ci.-htiie  lts».|f.    The  estimated  weight  for  the  complete  machine 

-:•  M    the  fnrllss  KnglneiTing  Cor)«. ration  was  11.5XK)  pounils. 
r        p*-r  cent  less  than  the  actunl  weight.    The  c-nter  of  gravity 
~  j.Jt  .  f  tie-  lending  edge  of  the  lower  engine  section  wing  panel. 
»      •  »  ■  of  the  mean  renter  of  lift  of  the  wing  panels.    This  condition 
i  .!.- -i'bsl  tail  heaviness,  and  In  the  first  trial  llight  which  wns 
•U-  to  phnv  In  the  bow  of  the  machine.  1T>  f«st  forward  of 

*    .  -      ..f  i lie  lower  engine  wing  panel,  a  sand  load  of  1.7V.  pounds, 
wights  of  cooling  water,  pilots,  mechanicians,  fuel,  and  oil  tho 
*"         .-ti   «.itild  coincide  with  the  .'enter  of  lift.    This  would  bring 
--.f  T  the  rnu.  hitie  In  flying  condition  up  to  H>,T4)0  |s>nnds. 

^  ..f  ilie  \C-l  was  mad  i  tidt.ber  4.  l'.lls.    In  tiiis  lent,  though 

'•  .n  ml!  heaxy   Its  ope  rut  Ion  as  a  whole  was  very  ^itisfactory 

-•         Th.-  work  of  the  designers  had  N'en  n  suevss.    Il  was  found 
"~       •  — i    nils,  to  make  slight  changes  In  the  position  of  the  horizontal 
.'-   \?,  thi<  tall  heavy  colidll  loti.  lull  otherwise  no  radical  changes 
•       r>;.-  .1—ign  or  i-otistrm  tlon.    This  result  was  very  gratifying  to 
•       t,  ...n.vni.s!  with  the  .|«-slgu  i>nd  const ruotloti  of  the  machine 
•'i-  cr  tlcNms  which  bad  Iks-ii  made  during  construction  hy  In 
r.-i.'.-'nMe  exisrleiice.   Including  officers  of  the   Mligllsh  Uoynl 

^  ■  -  i— »  mitte.ut  any  logical  foundation. 

.  rlie   \«    /  showed  .ceratii-g  eharacteri sties  very  mucJl 

*~      -w-  •■  lifting  .apso  lls  and  s(ss-l  In  tie-  air.  than  had  Is-.-n  litdice' 
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by  the  wind-tunnel  lists.  With  tho  throe  low-conipresslon  tractor  eui 
got  away  with  a  loud  of  22.01  to  pounds  nt  n  speed  of  52  miles  per  hot) 
planing  approximately  one  luihiite.  The  wind-tunnel  experiments  had  In 
n  get-away  speed  of  approximately  0l>  miles  per  hour  and  a  maximum  H 
approximately  72  miles  per  hour  with  this  load.  The  aetual  test  sh 
muxlmum  speed  in  still  nir  of  approximately  80  miles  per  hour.  Because 
exceptionally  pood  showing  It  was  decided  to  Install  high-compression  tin 
determine  what  load  could  he  handled  in  this  way.  Test  made  with  hi 
prt'ssion  engines  showed  tin-  maximum  lifting  capacity  to  he  24,780  l'"> 

retnpared  with  tbe  original  22,000  |M>unds,  for  which  the  craft  was  ilimlflim 

gel  away  with  this  load  was  made  under  very  unfortunate  conditions  as 
and  tide,  and  it  Is  very  probable  that  with  more  more  favorable  conditi 
three  high-compression  engines  would  have  been  able  to  lift  23.000  pound 
Because  of  the  possibility  which  seemed  to  be  indicated  of  the  i 
handling  much  heavier  loads  than  the  2."i,<»0U  pounds  Just  mentioned,  it 

oided  to  install  an  additional  engine  ami  make  teste  t.>  determine  tbe  i 
toad  It  g  of  the  machine*.  According,  die  fc'C  i  nae  equipped  with  fou 

compression  Liberty  engines,  arranged  one  tractor  and  one  pusher  In  tin 
a  nacelle  on  each  side  of  the  center  nacelle.  The  pilots  and  controls  re 
In  the  center  nacelle  as  In  the  origual  design.  With  this  arrangement  • 
the  machine  got  away  successfully  with  a  load  of  28.100  pounds. 

There  are  several  object  ions  to  the  double-tumlem  arrangement  of  engi 
scribed  In  the  preceding  paragraph.    The  ehViency  of  operation  of  the 
gines  in  tandem  can  never  be  equal  to  the  efficiency  of  o|M»ration  if  tin- 
glues  were  set  up  in  se|>arate  nacelles;  in  case  of  failure  of  oue  of  the 
engines  the  pusher  engine  becomes  exceedingly  lnetlicicnt.  because  of  t 
peller  of  this  engine  having  boon  designed  to  operate  in  the  slip  stream 
tractor  engine,  and  there  Is  the  excessive  torque  on  the  rudder  which  en 
suit  from  an  attempt  to  keep  the  plane  to  its  course  if  one  or  both  of  the 
in  one  of  the  tandem  nacelles  should  fall  in  operation. 

To  obviate  as  far  as  |mssible  the  difficulties  Just  outlines  it  wns  de- 
install In  the  .VT-.J  and  AT  i  four  engines  arranged  with  one  tractor 
pusher  in  tandem  in  the  center  nacelle,  and  one  tractor  engine  in  nacelle  < 
side  of  the  center.  This  arrangement  would  provide  for  a  better  elllcii 
operation  and  for  fewer  difficulties  in  operation  due  to  a  breakdown  of  : 
of  the  engines.  Trials  made  on  the  AT-. J  anil  \T-}  proved  this  arrnii 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  was  adopted  for  the  it  stnllatlon  to  be  used 
traits-Atlantic  flight. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  design  ami  construction  of  the  NT  Hying  Isiiiti 
performance  of  these  machines  in  the  recent  trans-Atlantic  flight,  both 
air  and  on  the  water,  shows  the  excellent  results  that  may  be  obtained 
application  of  real  engineering  principles  of  design  to  the  solution  of  pi 
seemingly  as  lni|tossilile  of  solution  as  was  this  one  when  first  taken  up 
bureau. 


The  Idea  of  having  an  aircraft  factory  owned  by  the  Government  <•: 
in  tlie  summer  of  ]!M7.  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war.  at  a  time  i 
appeared  unlikely  that  existing  plants  In  the  Foiled  States  for  nlrera 
■tract ion  would  be  able  to  rope  with  the  large  orders  being  thrown  upo 
by  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  advantage  of  such  a  Government-owned 
lishment  was  evident : 

<n)  For  increasing  the  sources  of  supply  and  Insuring  to  the  Navy  sci 
as  and  when  wanted. 

(h\  For  developing  now  models  and  Improving  existing  models,  and 
end  building  up  n  competent  engineering  staff.  (In  service  minor  < 
become  nm-ssary  to  Improve  the  military  characteristics  of  the  units, 
changes  can  he  Introduced  promptly  in  a  Government-owned  plant,  dm 
appreciation  Of  the  military  aspects  of  tho  problem,  after  which  other 
facturers  of  tin-  vjime  type  of  machine  may  be  instructed  by  means  . 
furnished  by  the  Government  plant.) 

ici  Fi>i  obtaining  information,  for  tho  department's  guidance,  .if  tl 
of  production  ami  experimentation. 

In  Jane.  WIT,  therefore,  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  a  s 
location,  size,  and  imst  of  nnval  aircraft  factory,  based  upon  a  capa> 
1.000  school  seaplanes  |s>r  year.    Fpon  recommendation  by  the  Oile 
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tor,  the  department,  on  July  27,  1917.  with  an  allotment  of  $1,000,000.  au- 
the  building  and  oi>eration  of  such  a  factory  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
t.  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  but  to  be 
iiUxl  iiiOependently  of  existing  yard  divisions.  A  type  of  building  was 
t»nl  which  couhi  be  built  rapidly,  but  would  bo  substantial  and  |>ermnnent. 
ii»olml«Hl  the  factory  proper,  400  by  400  feet,  all  under  one  roof,  although 
lcM  into  two  sections,  a  section  300  by  400  feet,  containing  the  mnnufactur- 
< Impart inents  and  offices;  a  high  assembly  shop,  100  by  400  feet,  with  a 
•n  crane;  ami.  in  addition  to  the  main  building,  dry  kilns,  dry-lumber  store- 
*\  and  boiler  house. 

i  August  0  the  contract  was  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  plant,  and 
iwt  lO  the  ground  was  staked  out  for  the  building.  Naval  Constructor  F. 
int.  United  States  Navy,  was  detailed  as  manager  and  reported  at  the 
»ry  August  27.  The  construction  of  the  building  proceeded  while  ma- 
cry  and  equipment  were  coming  in,  and  the  low  factory  building  was  suffl- 
\\y  finished  on  October  9  to  enable  the  establishment  of  temporary  offices 

It  hough  designed  to  build  scIhkjI  machines,  it  was  desired  in  October  to 
t  the  factory  on  the  largest  type  of  service  machine  used  by  the  Navy.  a» 
soh«K>l -sea plane  program  was  then  well  In  hand  in  other  airplane  factories 

the  greatest  need  was  for  patrol  machines.  The  factory  was  authorized, 
refore.  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  50  twin-engine  Hying  boats 
irtNs  H-lftt  as  a  part  of  the  then  authorized  program.  On  October  12 
.i-  and  engineering  data  for  this  mnchlne  were  received  at  the  factory,  and 

work  of  ordering  material  and  starting  production  was  taken  up.  On 
"Imt  17  actual  work  on  the  first  boat  was  started,  and  on  November  2  the 
1  was  laid.    In  the  meantime  construction  work  was  rapidly  going  forward, 

I  the  building  was  pronounced  complete  in  every  res|>cet  by  the  supervising 

II  engineer  on  November  20.  110  days  from  the  award  of  the  contract  for 
construction. 

ti  IVceinher.  1917,  the  number  of  large  flying  boats  in  the  Navy's  program 
s  alxtut  quadrupled  and  the  capacity  of  the  factory  had  be  increased.  The 
•t  problem  was  whether  to  const  met  a  balanced  factory  to  supply  the  needed 
»acity,  but  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  time  required 

the  erection  of  the  building,  the  assembling  of  sufficient  personnel,  etc., 
s  so  great  as  to  preclude  this  solution.  It  seemed  better  to  utilize  available* 
mis  in  the  Industrial  world  for  the  production  of  parts  and  to  erect  as  an 
1'irgeitient  of  the  naval  aircraft  factory  an  assembling  plant  to  be  fed  by 

sources  of  parts  and  minor  assemblies. 
<  Mi  January  25.  1918.  the  Aircraft  Board,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  con- 
•iM-tor,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  an  allotment  of  funds  necessary 
r  this  project,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  February 
1918.    The  contract  for  the  new  storehouse  and  office  building  was  awarded 

February  23.  1918.  and  for  the  assembly  building  on  February  28. 
The  as  embly  building  consisted  of  two  parts:  A  low  building,  13  feet  under 
e  roof  trusses,  for  panel  shop,  varnish  ami  dope  room,  pontoon  manufacture, 
iv.  and  a  bay  100  feet  wide.  51  feet  under  the  trusses,  and  (W0  feet  long  for 
ml  assembly,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  bay  of  equal  size.  50  feet  wide  and 
•  fW»t  under  the  trusses.  The  100- foot  bay  was  equipped  with  two  10-ton, 
ree-motor.  overhead  traveling  electric  cranes,  nnd  the  side  bays  each  with 
'J Hon  small  crane.  The  plan  was  to  manufacture  and  assemble  wings,  pon- 
«»ns.  ami  similar  parts  In  the  low  section,  assembling  them  to  Jigs  and  pack- 
er them  for  shipment,  the  bout  hulls  to  he  put  through  final  as  embly  and 
u-ked  and  shipped  from  the  high  bay.  the  flanking  bays  to  be  used  for  sub- 
•^••tabling. 

In  the  summer  of  1918.  when  production  was  at  its  height,  the  assembly 
taut  was  drawing  its  parts  from  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  now  very 
iru'ely  given  over  to  this  work,  from  seven  yacht  yards,  two  small  aircraft 
i<t«»ries.  ji  number  of  furniture  factories,  automobile  body,  and  'beet-metal 
pMlwts  factories.  Except  for  the  two  small  aircraft  shops,  all  of  these  plants 
;al  been  drawn  into  the  work  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  Organization, 

liich  maintained  branch  offices  in  each  of  its  contributory  plants. 

The  direction  of  the  entire  program  was  reposed  in  the  central  offices  of 
he  naval  aircraft  factory,  which  necessitated  enlarged  office  space.  There- 
ore,  a  concrete  three-story  office  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
tfficcs,  and  the  old  office  space  was  put  Into  production.  A  six-story  concrete 
torehouse,  approximately  200  feet  square,  was  provided  to  meet  the  enlarged 
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storage-space  requirements,  mid  the  Storage  room  In  the  original  fi* < -t <  ■  i 
thrown  into  production  spin  v.  Tin-  dry  kiln  capacity  was  doubled.  : 
also  tli"  heated  -toruge  building  and  I  lie  lumlH-r  yards. 

The  original  holler  house  wiw  a  temporary  structure,  as  at  the  time 
projected  It  seemed  prohahle  that  a  new  power  plant  under  construct! 
the  navy  yard  could  lie  relied  u|tou  to  supply  the  power  to  the  Naval  A 
Factory,  hut  the  enlarged  plant  made  it  necessary  to  provide  a  pcriii.ui«- 
larger  boiler  house. 

The  authorization  Included  a  hangar,  which  whs  necessitated  by  the  ir 
in  experimental  work.  In  the  development  of  new  models  and  of  new  f. 
In  old  models,  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  alterations  on  eon 
planes,  with  test  ami  demonstration  (lights.  This  hangar  has  a  door  2t 
wide  and  50  feet  high  and  the  building  itself  Is  150  feet  deep.  In  front  ■ 
hangar  is  an  apron  200  by  100  feet,  made  of  concrete  with  a  concrete 
Hanked  by  concrete  piers.  The  concrete  Is  to  be  colored  green  to  relic 
glare.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  simplification  of  handling  planes  • 
apron  mid  ramp. 

Over  4o  acres  are  occupied  by  the  enlarged  plant,  the  building  having  £ 
square  feel  of  floor  space,  519,955  square  feet  of  which  Is  normally  avi 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  A  considerable  Increase  In  paving,  railroad  i 
roadways,  etc.,  was  necessary,  and  was  provided  for  In  the  allotment, 
including  the  hangar,  1111101111(111  to  $3,678,000.  A  photographic  view  si 
the  layout  of  the  plant  Is  attached  hereto. 

The  lirst  mechanic  was  employed  on  October  1,  1917.  By  November  1 
the  entire  force  numbered  3,642  persons.  The  employment  problem  • 
dillicult  <>iie,  jMirticularly  at  the  beginning,  and  most  of  the  employe***  ! 
be  trained  to  their  work,  including  superintendents,  engineers.  Inspector 
foremen.  Of  400  engineers  and  technical  men  not  more  than  10  hud  he 
vlous  airplane  experience,  and  no  bid  was  made  for  employees  of  outs  hi 
tories.  By  an  executive  order  of  August  23,  1917,  the  special  classes  re 
to  were  exempt  from  competitive  examination  under  the  civil  service,  h 
others  were  obtained  In  accordance  wtlh  Its  prescribed  regulations.  S 
effort  was  mude  to  train  and  utilize  women  employees,  who  finally  111:1 
practically  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  force.  A  training  school  was  nls< 
ducted  for  enlisted  men  to  he  sent  abroad  for  assembly  and  repair  of  plan 

There  were  many  other  problems  connected  with  equipping  the  plui 
coming  sources  of  supplies,  educating  manufacturers  in  meeting  specific! 
expediting  deliveries,  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  factory  in  : 
branches,  much  credits  being  due  Commander  Coburn  for  the  rapid  and  si: 
ful  organization  of  the  factory  and  for  the  record  of  production  attains 
the  50  H-16  twin  engine  boats  ordered  built  In  October,  1917.  the  lirst  «at 
pleted  nnd  given  a  successful  trial  flight  on  March  27,  1918,  being  shipp 
April  2.  A  production  of  one  machine  a  day  was  reached  in  June,  ami  I; 
these  50  lionts  was  1'mished  on  July  2.  The  average  factory  cost  of  tli 
20,  including  overhead,  was  reported  as  less  than  half  the  average  of  tin 
10,  and  considerably  less  than  such  boats  were  costing  the  Navy  from 
plune  factories. 

Shipment  of  boats  itsst  ml. led  .it  the  fai  t'>ry  began  on  July  6.  1918.  an 
totul  output  of  the  factory,  up  to  the  dale  of  the  armistice.  Included  the 
twin  engine  living  boats,  together  with  50  sets  of  spare  parts  for  that  t\|» 
four  experimental  machines.  A  quantity  of  e\|M*rimeutal  work  was  nl><> 
In  Individual  fittings  and  parts  for  service  machine*.  The  value  of  this  < 
was  more  than  $5.<M  10.01  to.  and  the  total  program,  completed  and  in  ha 
the  factory,  at  that  time  originally  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  su 
of  1019.  was  for  N30  twin-engine  l»oiits,  which,  with  their  spores,  wotibl 
sent  a  cost  of  alsiut  $23,000.1  mo.  Of  these,  542,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  wen 
eeled.  only  such  bouts  being  continued  ns  were  far  enough  along  to  make 
pletion  advisable  as  a  business  proposition.  The  type  was  one  suitald 
peace-time  use  of  the  Navy.  Work  was  likewise  discontinued  at  the  w<n 
subcontractors,  and  tin-  factor}  for.  c  was  ipiickh  ivduccd  hi  aliollt  L'.m*" 
a  view  to  proceeding  with  the  original  policy  of  using  it  for  the  mauiifa 
of  training  models,  the  development  of  Hying,  etc.  The  large  new  uss* 
building  was  converted  Into  nn  aircraft  storehouse  for  the  reception  oi 
material-  and  "1  partlall)  or  whollv  manufactured  pari-  and  assemblies 
could  be  utilized  In  future  work. 

In  stopping  of  work  In  subcontractors*  plants  the  policy  was  adopt* 
effecting  an  adjustment  which  would  l>e  mutually  satisfactory.    No  nrhl 
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•llations  were  issued.  As  far  as  i»ossible  opportunity  was  given  the  coll- 
ar to  tu|*er  off  his  work  ami  to  return  to  pence-time  activities  without  any 
er  sh«K-k  or  disturbance  t(»  his  organization  than  could  be  acconunodaied 
s  inherent  elasticity. 

AIRSHIPS. 

f  rnitod  States  hail  little  or  no  experience  in  lighter-than-air  work  pre- 

*  to  the  war.  Including  the  Onodyeur  Co..  which  had  built  a  number  of 
balloons,  there  were  but  two  concerns  in  the  country  that  had  inanufae- 
1  -*uch  cnift.  A  dirigible,  known  as  the  A-l,  which  had  been  contracted 
n  11U."».  and  not  completed  until  April,  1!»17,  did  not  prove  a  success,  was  of 
lilitary  value,  mid  practically  worthless,  even  for  training  purposes.  It 
iH«en  ilesignod  and  its  construction  sui>ervised  by  German  talent  employed 
\w  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co.,  which  hud  undertaken  the  contract.  The  de- 
,mient  of  airships  had  been  accomplished  largely  by  the  German  and 
i<  h  armies  and  naturally  was  kept  secret,  as  far  as  possible.   Some  informa- 

bad  l*H»n  obtained  abroad  in  1913,  but  it  wns  meager  and  out  of  date  by 
time  war  tiecame  to  be  considered  by  us  as  a  possible  outcome  of  affairs 
urope. 

leoreticul  and  e.\[>erhnental  study  of  the  problem  was  commenced  by  the 
-an  in  the  summer  of  11) Hi.  and  some  additional  information  was  obtained 
j  Kngland.  which  had  made  a  certain  amount  of  progress.  In  October, 
the  chief  of  alterations  requested  the  preparation  of  design*  for  a  training 
hip  to  carry  six  men  and  to  have  an  endurance  of  four  hours  at  40  miles 
hour.  This  request  wax  modified  in  Ueeember  to  cover  a  speed  of  4.1  miles, 
•r.duram-e  of  lL'  hours  and  :tf»  miles,  a  crew  of  three  men,  radio  equipment 
I."*!  miles,  and  provisions  for  alighting  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  with 
mcemeiits  for  being  towed. 

lo-^e  military  requirements  were  carefully  compared  with  information  uvail- 

•  is  to  foreign  const nut ion  and  with  an  lndei>emlent  analysis  of  the  coast 
ml  problem. 

'n»m  British  accounts  a  smnll  airship  was  useful.  We  know  they  used  a 
or  80  horsepower  motor,  hut  did  not  know  the  speed,  endurance,  or  load, 
was  clear,  however,  that  for  patrol  work  the  endurance  should  be  enough 
Hermit  daylight  patrols  of  10  or  12  hours'  duration.  At  night  a  patrol  airship 
uld  be  relatively  useless,  and  hence  such  an  endurance  s<*emed  great  enough. 

'he  speed  must  bo  sufficient  to  enable  the  airship  to  pet  back  

hi-  necessary  lift  required  an  envelope  of  about  77.0(H)  cubic  feet,  which  with 
'manly  irood  hydrogen  iras  gives  :«  iot:i|  lift  or  buoyancy  of  .VJ7."»  pounds, 
.'he  envelope  w:is  then  designed  to  irive  this  lift  and  made  of  a  sha|>e  which 
uid  l»e  easy  to  drive.    Kx|>erimcnts  were  conducted  at  the  wind  tunnel  at 

■  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  determine  the  resistance  of  this  shape  in  order 
i  the  speed  could  be.  computed.    It  appeared  possible  to  obtain  the  do.dred 
■»il  «>f  4."»  miles,  but  without  any  margin  to  spare. 

k\"e  had  heard  that  the  Hrlfish  dirigibles  were  fast,  but  aside  from  them  there 
»  no  record  of  a  dirigible  of  snch  small  size  ever  having  h<»en  driven  at  a 
so  high  as  miles.  I'nless  the  fin  ami  rudder  surface  were  correctly  pro- 
rtione<l.  there  would  be  dithculty  in  steering  the  ship  at  high  speed.  A  re- 
in-h  in  the  wind  tunnel  was,  therefore,  undertaken  with  a  model  of  the  ship 
♦»d  with  fins  and  rudders  of  various  sizes  and  arrangements.  From  these 
l-eriments  tins  and  rudders  were  designed  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  safe 

;jnd  to  gun  mil  tee  stability  in  flight. 
The  car  to  carry  the  engine,  fuel  tanks,  pilots,  and  other  weights  was  de- 
rued  after  aeroplane  practice,  and  presented  no  dillleulties.  except  balance. 
i»-  fuel  tanks  might  be  In  flight  full  or  nearly  empty  and  to  avoid  disturbing 
»»  trim  of  the  ship  the  tanks  must  be  under  the  center  of  buoyancy  of  the 
\  elope.  The  weight  of  fins  ami  rudders  tends  to  make  the  ship  trim  by  the 
tii  and  to  balance  this  the  fixed  weights,  engine,  men.  radio,  blower,  etc., 
'»nld  he  placed  forward  of  the  center  of  buoyancy  a  sufficient  distance.  To 

■  ■vide  for  proper  balance  the  car  was  designed  to  have  the  tanks  in  the  rear 
«1  under  the  center  of  buoynncy  of  the  envelope  and  the  engine  forward  with 
*•  men  and  other  weights  between.  This  gave  a  long  car  resembling  the  fus- 
hire  of  an  aeroplane  and  distributed  the  weights  correctly. 

Thr  next  problem  was  the  suspension  of  this  car  from  the  gas  bag.  or  en- 
^pr-  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  deform  the  bag  or  put  undue  tension  on  any 
in  of  its  fabric.  The  envelope  was  merely  a  fabric  gas  bag  held  taut  by 
it-rnal-cas  pressure  and  the  greatest  delicacy  and  ski IV  ^uired  in  sus- 
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|M-ndlng  tlie  Car.  The  calculations  involved  ih  the  design  nf  the  —  !•«-»  - 
to  be  devised  from  general  engineering  principles,  hut  wore  not  vcr 
factory  on  account  of  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  distribution 
between  vurlous  suspension  members.  It  wag  desired  to  use  the  llKbtes 
tot  the  envelope  that  could  be  considered  safe  and  to  thin  the  suspens 
tn  In-  attached  s<»  that  the  envelope  would  lie  held  fair  and  stiff  with  i 
that!  1  inch  of  water  pressure  inside.  The  calculation  made  was  an  upp 
of  the  David  architect's  usual  method  for  calculating  the  longitudinal  .- 
of  ships  and  appears  to  l»e  justified  by  the  results. 

The  ba lionet  capacity  was  fixed  at  25  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
velope.  Such  a  capacity  was  enough  to  comiiensate  for  the  change  In  | 
i  ncldcnt  to  a  Change  Of  7,500  feet  in  altitude  on  a  normal  day.  There  w 
DalloneCl  provided,  MM  In  each  end  Of  the  ship,  so  they  could,  by  muni] 
of  suitable  valves,  be  used  as  trimming  tanks.  This  system  had  been  i 
French  and  German  dirigibles. 

The  required  speed  of  45  miles  meant  that  at  high  speed  the  nose  of  t 
WIHlld  tend  to  cave  In.  due  to  external  pressure,  unless  the  internnl-gns  j 
were  about  2  Inches  of  water.   As  it  was  not  desired  to  carry  so  high  u  pi 
the  nose  was  stiffened  by  battens  of  ash.  This  feature  had  been  seen  on 
dirigibles. 

The  characteristic*  of  the  design  were  as  follows:  Length,  100  feet  :  ill 
31.5  feet:  height,  50  feel;  power  of  main  engine.  WO  horsepower;  |* 
blower  engine.  2  hnrsc|iower :  maximum  s|M-ed.  45  miles  on  hour;  c-ruisiii: 
35  miles  an  hour;  endurance  at  45  miles,  10  hours;  endurance  at  85  in 
hours;  gasoline  capacity,  lOt)  gallons;  ballonet  volume,  10.250  ruble  ft 
VelOfiO  volume,  77,000  cubic  feet  ;  cross  lift  at  0.008  pounds  per  cubic  fool 

pounds;  weight  empty,  3.250  |»ounds:  instruments,  etc.,  loo  pounds;  blow 
tit.  100  pounds;  radio  outtit,  25o  pounds:  lighting  set,  15  pounds;  two  in 
pounds;  fuel  and  oil,  <!33  |tounds;  ballast,  200  pounds;  margin,  311  potim 
ful  load,  38  per  cent,  or  2.019  pounds. 

By  January  0,  1017.  the  designs  and  calculations,  which  were  prepare* 
supervision  of  Naval  Constructor  J.  C.  Huusaker.  Fulled  States;  N'nvj 
siiilicienily  well  advanced  to  indicate  that  an  airship  could  lie  built 
would  materially  exceed  the  military  requirements  s|H-cttled  by  tin-  <* 
Naval  Operations  in  his  teller  of  Decetttbcf  IS,  1010,  and  preliminary 
and  specidentions  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  ty 
approved  by  the  General  Board  January  20.  1017,  and  by  the  Secretnry 
ury  27.  1017.  At  that  time  If  was  the  Intention  to  build  one  or  twt»  a 
M  an  experiment,  but  relations  with  Germany  were  rapidly  becoming  st 
and  on  February  17,  1017,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  the  CO 
lion  of  10  alrshl|«  of  the  type  proposed. 

In  Its  letter  to  the  department,  the  bureau  stated  thai  the  construe! 
such  a  ship  wus  within  the  capacity  Of  the  industrial  facilities  of  the  Q 
but  in  get  delivery  of  10  in  any  reasonable  time  st-emed  at  Hrst  glum  --  • 
inqiosslhle,  when  It  was  realised  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  t\> 
linns  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  work  and  without  allowance  of  Hi 
exj>eriuieiit  and  research.  It  was  clearly  lui|Nisslble  to  allow  time  eno 
build  an  e\|>eri mental  ship  to  the  bureau's  design,  and,  after  corrcctli 
defects,  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  other  unit*.  This  won! 
Itceii  the  normal  |>eace-tlnie  procedure,  but  six  months'  time  was  not  uvi 
and  a  start  had  to  Ik>  made  at  once.  The  bureau,  therefore,  derided 
ahead  with  the  construction  regardless  of  the  unproved  nature  of  the 
and  on  February  0,  1017,  sent  copies  of  the  plans  and  s|terlflcatioiis 
firms,  which  had  offered  their  facilities  to  the  department  for  war  w.u 
which  were  considered  to  Ih>  ill  a  position  to  help.  Representatives  of 
live  Unas  nu  t  with  the  bureau  on  February  12  to  discuss  ways  and  men 
gelling  the  It.  ships  built  quickly. 

The  live  tlnns  requested  to  undertake  the  work  were  the  Curtiss  Aerop 
Motor  Corporation,  or  Buffalo;  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co.:  and  the  tlire* 
rubt>cr  manufacturers,  Goodyear,  Goodrich,  and  United  States  Kubbe 
spite  of  a  very  great  desire  to  help  the  Navy,  it  was  immediately  apparel 
no  one  of  the'm  was  In  a  position  to  handle  the  work.  In  the  first  plan 
were  without  experience  in  airship  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  o 
successful  attempt  of  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Go.  None  of  the  rubbei 
panics  had  ever  made  fabric  of  the  hydrogen  resisting  quality  ami  st 
required,  and  it  would  lie  necessary  not  only  to  develop  new  processes 
put  In  new  machinery  and  spedul  equipment  to  manufacture  It.  SuppJ 
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special  fine  cotton  cloth  needed  would  have  to  be  obtained,  and  the  market 

it  was  Jn  an  abnormal  condition. 
v«. in*  of  the  firms  represented  had  any  building  large  enough  to  erect  an  alr- 
p.  and  though  the  Navy  was  planning  to  put  up  eight  airship  sheds  at  coastal 
tit ms,  the  date  of  completion  of  such  sheds  was  indefinite  and  probably  too 
n«»t*.  to  render  such  sheds  available  for  the  first  few  ships  turned  out.  It 
>  <»f  utmost  importance  that  one  ship  should  be  rushed  to  completion  to  prove 
1  design  before  the  others  were  too  far  advanced. 

■  t  was  agreed  at  the  conference  that  the  manufacturers  should  form  a  com- 
ttet\  which  committee  should  arramge  that  each  concern  would  bid  for  such 
»|H»rtion  of  the  work  as  appeared  tw  be  within  its  capacity;  that  the  raw 
•terinN.  information,  and  exj>erience  of  all  would  l>e  pooled  both  before  and 
rijig  manufacture,  and  that  each  would  bid  a  Hat  price  with  a  guaranty  and 
ml.  The  cost-plus  contract,  or  "  Navy  order,"  was  then  unknown,  and  the 
I  price  arri\ed  at  was  purely  an  estimate  based  to  a  large  extent  on  informa- 
n  from  abroad  which  the  bureau  made  available  to  the  committee.  The 
u  v  agreed  u|h»ii  was  about  $40,000  j>er  airship,  with  a  guaranty  to  produce  a 
.icticnl  ship  making  more  than  3T»  miles  per  hour  and  a  guaranty  to  replace 
y  defective  parts  for  three  months.  As  things  worked  out,  most  of  the  con- 
usors lost  money  ,  for  the  work  was  done  as  a  rush  job,  and  no  expense  was 
a  red. 

The  Goodyear  Co.,  as  the  most  experienced,  was  in  the  best  position  to  go 
■end.  U.  H.  Upson  and  K.  A.  I>.  Preston,  aeronautical  engineers  of  the  Good- 
ar  <*o.'s  staff,  had  had  several  years'  experience  In  designing,  making,  and 
artical  handling  of  free  balloons.  They  could  be  relied  upon  to  cope  with  the 
vsent  problem.  Goodyear  agreed  to  put  up  at  Its  own  expense  a  complete 
ection  and  testing  establishment  consisting  of  a  held  near  Akron,  Ohio,  with 
large  capacity  hydrogen  generating  plant  and  an  airship  shed  200  by  100  by  100 
et.  together  with  the  barracks  for  the  necessary  field  organization.  This 
vision  was  reached  March  20.  1917.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  hangar  and 
rdrogen  plant  April  1.  1917,  and  the  first  balloon  (a  free  balloon)  was  inflated 
the  hangar  June  1.  1917. 

The  Goodrich  Co.,  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  experience  In  making  up  airship 
iwlopes,  cabled  for  M.  Juillot.  the  well-known  engineer  of  the  Lebaudy  firm 
i  Paris,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  correspondence.  M.  Juillot  sailed  Inime- 
iately  and  later,  when  the  United  States  had  declared  war  on  Germany,  the 
cpartinent  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  release  from  the  French  Army  of  two 
f  M.  Julllot  s  assistants,  M.  Bourguigon  and  M.  Gautier.  These  men,  together 
it li  Mine.  Hourguigon,  who  was  a  skilled  fabric  worker,  were  of  the  greatest 
distance  in  introducing  the  practical  refinements  in  manufacture  about  which 
i format  ion  was  so  much  needed. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  decided  not  to  attemt  to  build  complete  air- 
hips,  but  undertook  to  supply  fabric  for  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co. 

•  Mi  March  14,  1917,  contracts  were  awarded  as  follows:  Goodyear,  nine  air- 
hips:  Goodrich,  two  airships;  Curtiss,  three  airships;  and  Connecticut,  two 
liMilps.  The  Curtiss  Co.  undertook  to  supply  ears,  power  plants,  and  fins  to 
;«n«lyear  and  Goodrich  and  later  turned  over  its  contract  for  three  complete 
hii»<  to  Goodrich,  supplying  the  same  parts  for  them.  Connecticut  subcontracted 
•  <r  its  cars  and  fins  with  the  Pigeon  Frazer  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  got  its  power 
.Unit  from  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  satis- 
actory  fabric,  but  through  intensive  research  and  improvement  material  was 
inally  turned  out  which  by  comparative  test  proved  to  be  superior  to  any 
.roduced  in  England,  France,  or  Italy,  during  the  war. 

For  some  of  this  improvement,  credit  must  be  given  to  information  received 
'Mia  England  after  the  United  States  declared  war.  The  English  methods 
vere  of  the  greatest  assistance.  With  them  as  a  guide,  the  American  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  adopt  their  own  peculiarly  American  shop  practices  to  work 
<ut  u  fabric  which  finally  equaled  the  best  foreign  product. 

The  Goodyear  Co.  completed  the  first  airship  in  May.  1917,  before  their  shed 
it  Akron  was  completed.  The  Goodrich  Co.  had  in  the  meantime  found  an 
itaixloned  shed  at  the  '  White  City,"  Chicago,  put  it  in  order,  and  arranged 
f»>r  a  large  supply  of  hydrogen  in  flasks.  In  order  to  get  a  trial  of  a  type  ship 
for  the  benefit  of  all  contractors,  it  was  arranged  to  ship  the  first  Goodyear 
*hlp  to  Chicago.  The  ship  was  assembled,  inflated,  and  given  a  short  flight 
t»t  Mr.  K.  H.  Upson,  of  the  Goodyear  Co.  He  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  results  that  on  the  second  time  up,  the  weather  being  favorable,  he  con- 
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sidered  there  was  less  danger  in  trying  to  fly  home  to  Akron  than  in  atten 
a  return  to  the  little  field  at  Chicago  which  was  seriously  restricted  by 
ings  and  telegraph  wires. 

Accordingly,  he  headed  for  Akron  at  midnight  and  at  noon  of  the  nox 
Decoration  Day,  1017.  landed  in  a  meadow  10  miles  from  Akron.  Ha 
oil  supply  held  out  he  could  have  lauded  on  the  Ooodyear  Held,  but  the 
ceased  at  the  last  minute. 

The  flight  is  remarkable  In  several  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  1 
one  of  the  longest  dirigible  flights  on  record  up  to  that  time.  In  the  s 
place,  it  was  a  maiden  flight  of  a  new  airship  designed  from  theoretic! 
experimental  data  by  a  designer  of  us  experience  and  built  In  tw.>  m 
by  u  firm  without  previous  airship  experience.  In  the  third  place,  the 
is  astonishing  because  Mr.  I'pson  was  not  then  an  airship  pilot,  and.  b 
present  standards,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  handle  the  ship  un 
bad  gone  through  weeks  of  iustructcion  at  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
However,  he  was  un  experienced  Nail. mist  and  as  an  engineer  had  tho1 
appreciation  of  how  Uie  airship  was  designed  to  function. 

This  flight  was  very  encouraging  for  the  production  program,  as  It  p 
that  the  design  was  all  right  and  permitted  the  contractors  to  go  ahead 
confidence.  From  then  on  the  ships  were  delivered  with  regularity  and  h 
end  of  the  year  were  operating  at  the  various  naval  air  stations. 

The  following  tables  give  the  dates  of  delivery  of  these  ships: 


No. 


B-t.. 
B-5.. 
B-13. 
B-3.. 
B-t.. 
B-15. 
II  U 
II  2 


Manufacturer. 


IV.il,. 


I'.eor  I  Julv  19,1917 

 do   all,  11,1917 

fioodrlcli.  Sept.  11.1917 

•ioodvear.  Oct  22,1917 

 do   Pec.  4,1917 

Connecticut  ;  Pec.  11,1917 

Qoodriea   Jan.  11,1918 

i.i«Mlve«r   Jan.  22.191". 


No. 


Mantifiu  turn. 


B-9   Ooodyear. . . 

n  *  do  

B-7  do  

B-U  do  

n-io   OobMch.. 

B-16   rOODCCUCUt. 

11-11   Goodrich.... 

B-1J  do  


P» 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
\l  i, 
Apr 

I> 

Mc 
June 


As  the  airships  came  along  improvements  and  changes  based  on  e\ 
ence  were  Incorporated.  Suggestions  for  improvements  in  details  <»f  d< 
came  first  from  the  contractor*  and  later,  as  more  Xuvy  pilots  became  tra 
a  few  useful  suggest  Inns  came  from  the  service.  The  Coodycur  Co.  pro| 
many  refinements  In  design  which  they  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  ex 
ence  of  their  lest  pilots.  Mr.  I'pson  and  Mr.  Preston.  The  enterprise  of 
firm  In  providing  a  flying  Held  nt  Akron  near  their  works  placed  them 
position  to  experiment  in  the  air. 

The  Improvements  of  most  lateral  were  those  which  led  to  an  lii'T.-a- 
stieed.  Tlie  first  ships  hail  a  speed  of  about  -Ml  miles  |mt  hour.  It  WW  t 
that  one  of  the  vertical  fins  could  safely  be  left  off.  thus  cutting  down  tin 
slstunce  of  one  fin  and  its  supporting  wires.  Ijifer  the  car  was  susjie 
Closer  to  the  envelope,  shortening  the  suspension  and  saving  renlstmice. 
later  the  suspension  itself  was  simplified  and  knots  and  loops  cleaned  ii|i 
somewhat  longer  and  easier  form  of  envelope  gave  greater  lift  and  prut) 
less,  or  at  least  no  more,  resistance.  The  air  pipes  to  the  hnllotiet*  were  pi 
inside  the  envelope  to  save  resistance.  Improved  propellers  were  devel 
also.  The  air  scoop  finally  became  only  a  short  sheet  metal  tulie  hinge 
the  envelope  pro|ier,  which  could  Im>  let  down  Into  the  ship  stream  of 
propeller  or  pulled  up  out  of  the  way,  greatly  decreasing  the  resistuiuv 
weight  of  the  ship  by  eliminating  the  scoop  under  the  car,  the  blower  am! 
line  to  the  bag. 

As  a  result,  the  speed  was  progrcssingly  raised  from  40  miles  to  48  n 
with  the  same  engine.  The  designed  maximum  speed  was  4."  miles  per  I 
but  the  contractor!  were  required  to  guarantee  3ii  only. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  construction  was  the  weight.  If  the  ships 
run  over  the  designed  weight  their  usefulness  would  have  been  scriotislx  < 
promised.  Fortunately,  all  ships.  Including  the  first  of  the  series,  show, 
useful  lift  In  excess  of  the  designed  load.  In  some  eases  It  ap|>earcd  thai 
structural  weights  would  run  over,  but  In  those  CUM  the  buoyancy  also 
somewhat  In  excess  of  the  designed  figures,  leaving  a  good  margin  for 
useful  load. 

The  Navy's  llrst  attempt  to  design,  build  ami  operate  airshi|«s,  though  frm 
with  difficulties,  was.  on  the  whole,  very  successful.  This  Is  to  some  >v 
due  to  the  modest  sire  selected  for  the  first  attempt,  but  mainly  to  the  cm 
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enthusiasm  of  the  people  concerned,  both  In  and  out  of  the  service.  The 
t  lnss  airships,  ais  these  Hi  were  railed,  were  uaeil  at  home  for  training 
oust  patrol,    in  Prance  our  air  forces  operated  French  ships  and  in 

land,  Rnglish  sliips.  But  though  the  B  ships  hud  no  direct  war  service, 
contributed  their  mite  by  training  our  pilots  ho  that  they  could  go  abroad 
lake  over  Immediately  t lo*  alteration  of  the  foreign  tyjies.    Ahout  170 

\4  were  so  trained  in  the  Cniti*d  States  on  B  ships  liefore  the  armistice. 

iddltion,  B  shi|>s  were  used  on  coast  patrol  and  th-w  over  l.'l.Ooo  hours  or 

it  4«m».inni  miles. 

he  B-elass  airships  are  not  an  improvement  over  contemporary  Fnglish 
hips  of  the  same  type,  and  are  in  some  respects  less  handy  and  simple, 
igh  of  greater  carrying  capacity  and  endurance.    The  noteworthy  features 

the  conditions  of  their  design,  manufacture,  and  initial  operation.  The 
were  put  into  production  from  plans  without  watting  for  the  jicrfectlon 

n  experimental  ship. 

fter  the  completion  Of  the  B-class  ships,  there  was  an  almost  complete  stop 
n -hip  work  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  an  improved  single-engine  type  which 
.  designed  in  the  winter  of  11)17-18  was  not  built.  The  reason  for  this  was 
[scouraging  report  from  abroad  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  airships  on  anti- 
marine  patrols.  But  the  conclusion  drawn  from  airship  operations  abroad 
he  bad  winter  weather  proved  to  he  premature.  As  the  good  weather  of  the 
Ing  of  1018  permitted  English  and  French  airships  to  operate  more  freely.  It 
Blue  apparent  that  we  should  proceed  immediately  With  a  larger  and  faster 
e.  Fsing  this  time  all  Of  the  practical  exi>erIonce  gained  at  Inane  with  B-class 
[IS,  and  detailed  information  from  abroad  with  regard  to  British,  French. 
I  Italian  airships,  the  bureau  undertook  to  take  a  step  in  advance  and  to 
Agn  a  ship  of  maximum  performance  Full  use  was  made  of  all  available 
mvs  of  information.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  design  the  data  regarding 
•  performance  of  British  airships,  obtained  from  the  British  Admiralty 
nugh  Lieut.  Commander  P.  L.  Teed,  It.  N.  v.  it.,  who  was  attached  to  the 
ce  of  the  British  naval  attache  at  Washington,  was  es|»ccially  helpful. 
(Experience  Showed  the  advantages  of  high  speed  to  Cope  with  winds,  great 
durance  to  follow  convoys  long  distances,  and  a  duplicated  power  plant  to 
sen  chances  of  complete  breakdown  at  sea.  The  <'  class  was  designed  with 
■■*«•  ends  in  view. 

To  obtain  high  s|>eed,  a  new  form  of  envelope  and  ear.  of  very  low  resistance, 
r»«  develo|»ed  from  wind-tunnel  e\|»erimcnls.  The  speed  wus  to  be  obtained 
a  combination  high  power  with  the  utmost  refinement  in  design  to  keep  down 

instance.    Twin  engines  were  used  giving  a  total  of  250  B.  EL  P.    The  actual 

e»-d  on  trial  was  «U »  miles  i>er  hour,  making  probably  the  fastest  airship  of 

t  size  ever  built. 

I  Miring  the  intensive  research  to  improve  the  B-class  enveloj>e  fabric  it  was 
•n-rniined  that  deterioration  was  largely  caused  by  the  combined  action  of 
•at  and  the  actinic  rays  of  sunlight.    Attempts  were  made  to  meet  the  trouble 

filtering  out  the  actinic  rays  through  coloring  tirst  the  exterior  of  the  fabric' 
id  later  the  rubber  as  film  between  the  plies  of  cloth.    Frojier  coloring  mate- 

-  were  hard  to  get,  and  it  was  usually  found  that  the  deterioration  resulting 
"tn  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  fabric  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  before.  About  the 
nit*  the  < '-class  design  was  begun,  information  from  abroad  showed  that  the 
rirish  airships  were  suffering  from  the  same  troubles,  and  that  the  most  stic- 
kful protection  for  the  fabric  was  a  coating  of  aluminum  jiowder.  the  object 
'  this  coating  being  to  stop  all  the  light  from  going  below  the  surface  of  the 
ivelope  and  to  reflect  and  radiate  quickly  nearly  all  the  heat.  The  ('-class 
tveh»|n»s  were  made  of  fabric  coated  with  bright  aluminum.  This  fabric  has 
•ell  found  in  comparative  exposure  tests  superior  to  the  liest  deveto|ied  during 
w  war  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  characteristics  of  the  ('-."».  as  weighed  off  l>efore 
t  <tart  for  Newfoundland,  were  as  follows:  length,  192  feet  ;  diameter,  41 
el  9  inches:  volume,  1*2,000  cubic  feet:  purity  (PK.d  per  cent),  temperature 
Uli  F.i,  total  lift,  12.7<M>  jMiunds  ;  barometer.  HO;  weight,  empty,  7.040  |>ounds. 
•Vtgln  carried:  Crew  (0  men).  1,01ft  pounds;  fuel,  3,250  pounds;  oil,  120 
minds;  navigating  equipment,  25  pounds:  radio,  2o0  pounds;  food,  15  pounds; 
■ter  for  drinking,  85  pounds;  ballast,  o  inch:  useful  load.  4. too  pounds.  Fn- 
u ranee  at  4."i  miles  per  hour.  47  hours,  or  2. lot)  miles:  endurance  at  .*m  miles 
hour.  L's  hours,  or  1,540  miles. 

taring  1918,  contracts  were  placed  with  Coodyear  and  Goodrich  for  30  air 
nipt,  the  cars  to  he  supplied  from  the  Burgess  Co.,  Marblehead,  M  \  • 

Is*  armistice  contracts  were  reduced  to  lo  ships. 
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C-J,  the  first  ship.,  was  completed  in  September,  1918,  and  on  Its  i 
trip.  October  22,  1918,  Hew  400  miles  from  Akron  to  Washington,  in  elgl 
three-quarters  hours.  It  Hew  over  the  Navy  Department  Building  and 
at  Anacostiu  to  permit  an  ius|>ection  by  officers  of  the  department.  I 
proceeded  to  Kockaway,  Long  Island.  loiter  in  the  year  the  C-i  wus  o 
to  Key  West  ami  Hew  down  the  coast,  stopping  at  Intermediate  air  statu 

The  <'—'>  on  May  14,  1910,  Hew  from  Montauk  to 'Newfoundland  hi 
men  in  -•">  hours.  .10  minutes,  u  distance  oi  1,022  nautical  mllefl  on  chart  M 
stop.  This  flight  will  remain  for  a  long  time  as  a  notable  achievement, 
distance  actually  Mown  (not  being  In  a  straight  lino  was  about  LjtOU  Hi 
miles,  or  nearly  the  distance  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores. 

The  CS  was  unfortunately  lost  at  Newfoundland  in  a  gale  while  n 
out  in  a  field,  and  was.  therefore,  unable  to  attempt  (he  t  runs-Atlantic 
which  was  within  her  designed  endurance. 

The  Navy's  first  airships,  the  R  class,  were  thoroughly  practical  ships 
while  not  remarkahle  for  performance,  nre  Interesting  as  the  ■otatton 
design  and  production  problem.  The  Navy's  second  lot  of  airships,  the  C 
were  In  performance,  an  enormous  advance  over  the  15  class  and  placed 
once  abreast  of  the  times.  These  ships  are  generally  admitted  ti>  !>■ 
their  type,  equal  to  or  su|ierior  to  anything  abroad. 

lONVKKSION  AM)  OKI'AIK  OF  VESSELS  TAKK.N  OVKK  III  KINO  THK  WAH. 

1.  These  vessels  logically  divide  into  three  main  groii|)s :  («>  Troop 
(Hirls.  Naval   Overseas  Transportation    Service   vessels,  and    (<  » 


2.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  send  troops  ahroad,  the  necessity  nix 
developing  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  carrying  the  troops,  as  up  to  that  time 
were  only  a  few  vessels  manned  and  operated  by  the  War  Department 
were  fitted  for  this  special  service.  Due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  sit  nut  i 
was  determined  to  fit  out  the  vessels  under  naval  supervision,  as  they  w« 
he  operandi  hy  the  Navy,  the  main  features  to  be  made  satisfactory  t. 
War  iK'partmeiit.  With  the  information  and  experience  available  in  the 
and  from  the  War  Department,  the  various  navy  yards  undertook  the 
version  of  the  vessels  concerned  or  arranged  for  same  at  private  plants 

3.  The  majority  of  the  transports  at  first  fitted  out  were  the  ex-Ge 
passenger  vessels  seized  In  United  States  ports.  In  addition,  a  eonsidc 
number  of  merchant-passenger  vessels  and  some  large  cargo  vessels  wen 
verted  to  the  ahove  purpose ;  also  a  number  of  vessels  were  fitted  for  i 
channel  service  in  cnrrylng  troops  for  short  periods  only. 

4.  The  main  fentures  of  conversion  were:  (1)  Armament,  Including 
municatiou  and  lookouts,  (2)  accommodations  for  navn)  complement.  (3)  li 
Ing  the  troops.  14 >  messing  the  troops,.  (5)  improvements  in  watertigli 
tegrity  and  stability.  (0)  life-saving  appliances.  (7)  fitting  of  paravane* 
other  protective  devices,  (81  storerooms  ami  cold  storage.  <9»  fresh  water, 
fuel  capacity.  (11)  hospital  arrangements.  (12)  toilet  and  washroom  facil 
and  (13)  ventilation. 

5.  Many  of  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  above  features  were 
to  the  rush  of  work,  either  of  u  makeshift  or  experimental  nattire.  as 
country  had  never  Itefore  been  called  on  for  such  a  vast  undertaking. 

6.  As  the  war  proceeded  and  experience  was  gained,  much  Improve 
was  made  in  all  the  arrangements  and  the  navy  yard,  New  York,  devel 
anil  standardized  a  great  many  features  locally.  I'slng  dnta  and  Inform: 
avalhdde,  the  bureau,  cooperating  with  the  War  Department  and  nil  oi 
concerned,  developed,  standardized,  and  issued  general  specifications  for  ti 
OUf  vessels  as  troop  transports. 

7.  Of  the  fentures  mentioned  In  paragraph  4,  the  cafeteria  system  of  t 
ing  the  troops,  the  providing  of  ndequate  forced  ventilation,  and  metal  fol 
ty|ie  standees  with  wire  fabric  bunk  bottoms  contributed  greatly  to  th< 
crease  In  troop-carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels,  in  many  cases  the  capacity  r 
eventually  practically  double  that  as  originally  fitted  out.  Practically  a 
I  he  vessels  lacked  watertight  Integrity  to  resist  torpedo  attack:  and  transv 
bulkheads  were  installed,  doors  and  air  ports  permanently  closed  where  \ 
t (cable,  drainage  system  greatly  Improved,  hides  cut  In  longitudinal  bulkln 
to  Improve  stability  In  damaged  condition,  and  ballast  Installed  to  bandit 
usual  conditions  <if  load.    In  addition  to  the  systematic  reports  required  1 


vessels. 
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<«>*>^*»ls  as  to  loading,  ballasting,  and  time  of  roll,  44  floodable  length  curves" 
'  w.  .rked  out  in  the  bureau  whereby  the  conditions  that  would  result  from 

♦  Imiinge  were  closely  ascertained.    Thorough  Instructions  were  issued  to 
ummling  ollieers  as  to  how  the  watertight  integrity  and  stability  could  best 
« intnined,  as  much  depends  on  the  personnel  in  this  regard.    The  most 
l»W»    vxnmple  of  the  results  attained  is  that  of  saving  the  ifount  Vernon 
r  iKMiig  struck  abreast  the  fire  rooms  by  a  torpedo.    The  hospital  arrange- 

»ilso  b<M*aitie  of  great  hni>ortanco  as  the  casualties  abroad  increased. 

Tli*'  repair  of  troop  transports  developed  into  a  large  proposition.  When 
N  yards  could  be  used,  the  repairs  were  done  there.  The  great  bulk,  how- 
".  «»f  the  repairs  was  done  at  private  repair  yards  under  naval  contrnct  and 
•i'vi!*uin  of  navy  yard  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  already  In  service  that  were  fitted  out  as  troop 
i-P«»rts.  arrangements  were  made  whereby  a  large  number  of  those  building 

the  rnitcd  States  Shipping  Hoard  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  were  to 
riti«nl  out  so 'as  to  be  ready  as  troop  transports  when  completed  by  the 
M*>r«s.  These  arrangements  were  made  by  a  joint  board  consisting  of  a 
r»*!**'inatlve  each  of  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  Emergency 
»-i  i  "oqxtration.  This  board  was  largely  governed  by  naval  experience  ami 
ui rvmcnts.  and  greatly  expedited  the  preparation  of  plans  and  data  for  the 

«»f  the  builders,  who  were  required  to  prepare  the  plans  under  the  direction 
tin*  lMiard  f«»r  tinal  approval  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 

•  ri£*Miey  Fleet  Corporation. 

«>.  <  Mitslde  of  the  armament,  the  main  features  required  for  naval  overseas 
iw|M»rtation  service  were:  (1)  Accommodations  for  the  larger  naval  per- 
ii i» d  necessary  for  efficient  operation  under  war  conditions,  (2)  increasing 
rennnii  space  and  fresh-water  capacity,  (3)  Increasing  fuel  capacity  and 
>\  iding  sufficient  ballast  for  long  trips,  (4)  accommodations  for  passengers 
ere  practicable,  (5)  Increasing  life-saving  facilities.  (6)  providing  or  inereas- 
:  .-.-irgo  fuel  oil  capacity  where  practicable,  (7)  fitting  of  paravanes,  and  (8) 
enjrt henlng  or  providing  stronger  steering  gear  and  cargo  handling  gear  to 
the  heavier  demands  on  these  features,  providing  ample  spare  parts  for 

*  machinery  involved. 

Some  of  these  vessels  in  service  or  at  first  turned  out  (mainly  merchant 
un:ige  commandeered  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation)  were  much  lack- 
g  in  structural  strength,  stability,  and  watertight  integrity  required  for 
ans  Atlantic  service  and  to  resist  underwater  attack.  These  features  were 
\»'stigutod  and  corrected  as  far  as  practicable,  though  some  ships  were 
•jxctically  hopeless  in  this  regard.  The  later  ships,  being  those  designed  by 
ie  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  were  much  better  ns  to  the  above  features, 
hi-ro  was  a  great  shortage  of  fuel  oil  abroad,  ami  every  effort  was  made  to 
hi  vert  and  utilize  double  bottoms,  and  other  tanks  available  to  carry  fuel  oil 
here  practicable.    Much  work  was  done  In  this  respect. 

11.  The  methods  of  fitting  vessels  for  this  special  service  were  standardized 
«  far  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
inMjch  correspondence  and  conferences  with  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
on  Service  section  of  Naval  Operations,  the  other  bureaus  concerned,  the  dis- 
ri<  t  sections  of  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service,  and  the  Emergency 

leet  Corporation:  ami  agreement  was  finally  reached  whereby  the  vessels 
uilding  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  would  be  fitted  out  ns  far  as 
r.icticnble  and  ready  for  naval  crews  and  guns  when  taken  over  by  the  Navy, 
'lie  Navy  Department  made  up  and  Issued  specifications  for  these  changes 
fter  the  details  had  been  fully  developed  and  discussed  by  the  bureaus  and  all 
oneerned. 

In  addition  to  the  above  many  vessels  of  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
i<m  Service  were  fitted  out  by  the  War  Department  for  carrying  animals,  gas 
helK  etc.,  special  fittings  being  required  for  such  service. 

l.'i.  The  fitting  out  and  repair  of  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
vssei*  was  done  mainly  by  private  repair  plants  under  contract  and  naval 
;ii|«erislon.  although  work  was  assigned  in  navy  yards  whenever  practicable. 
The  naval  supervision  was  mainly  handled  locally  by  a  special  Naval  Overseas 
rpi asportation  Service  organization  under  each  naval  district  commandant. 

14.  Various  other  vessels  taken  over  from  private  hands  were  fitted  for  special 
*-m«>.  such  as  mine  carrying,  gunboat  ami  patrol  duty,  etc..  a  description 
»f  which  would  »>e  purely  an  outline  of  various  minor  alterations,  repairs,  and 
*iuipment,  and  therefore  of  no  particular  interest. 
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AHMINCi  or  MERCHANT  VKSSLLS. 


1.  I'rlor  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  in  the  wur  with  Germany  a 
muutter  of  merchant  vessels  had  been  furnished  with  naval  guns  and  a 

sir  I  guard  witli  ji  view  to  reficlllng  attacks  of  German  submarines  o 

then  neutral  MhipidtiK-  The  first  vessel  armed  was  the  M»n<-Uuria,  on  1 
8,  1917. 

U.  After  April  (I.  11(17,  the  arming  of  inerehant  ships  Im<hih*-  general, 
fitting  out  of  a  vessel  to  take  an  armed  guard  watt,  of  course,  done  by  the  o 
but  the  features  Installed  were  necessarily  supervised  or  Inspected 
representatives  and  required  to  comply  with  naval  standards  before  u  l»i 
would  be  Installed  at  a  navy  yard  or  at  a  prlvute  plant  under  naval  cont nu 
sujiervislon.  A  conference  was  arranged  representing  all  the  main  navflj 
trlcts,  the  naval  bureaus  concenied,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Wur  I> 
ment.  at  which  general  si>eciflcatlons  were  drawn  up  and  Issued  by  the 
I  ►e|»art  ineiit  on  August  P.  1!>17.  A  later  conference  resulted  hi  a  revised  I 
-IK'i 'itteatloiis  issued  as  of  m-ccmher  *.J7,  11117,  with  minor  corrections  on  Jai 
10,  191S.  These  specifications  covered  arming  merchant  vessels  for  t 
Atlantic  service.    When  I  lie  submarine  menace  came  to  the  Atlantic  coast  S| 


modified  lust  ructions  were  Issued  us  to  arming  coast  wise  vessels  ulso. 


structions  being  by  the  Navy  Department  as  of  July  31,  1918. 

3.  The  main  features  of  the  armed-guurd  requirements  covered:  ( 1) 
foundations  and  working  plutforms:  CM  hmkout  stations  and  communlC 
to  bridge  and  guns;  <3i  ready  service  ammunition  boxes;  (4)  nmguzln* 
eluding  flooding,  lighting,  and  ammunition  handling;  <.">>  accommodation 
armed  guard,  Including  berthing  and  messing,  toilet  and  washing  facilities.) 
rooms,  gun  crew  shelters  near  the  guns,  and  general  alarm  system  ;  (0)  sign 
apparatus;  <7l  smoke-making  apparatus ;  and  <N)  life-saving  apparatus. 

4.  Karly  in  the  war  the  United  States  Shipping  Hoard  Kinergency  Fleet 
poration,  after  arrangements  with  the  Navy  Department,  issued  instructlot 
gardiug  \essels  building  and  in  commlsslou  with  reference  to  arming  n ml  a 
guards.  The  bureau  had  prepared  as  far  as  practicable  and  Issued  to  the  I 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  and  to  all  naval  districts  standard  plans  for  the  bui 
foundations  for  the  various  caliber  guns  P>  lie  Installed.  These  plans  were  ti 
snrlly  general  only  and  hud  to  Ik-  modified  to  suit  local  conditions  on  each 
The  Kinergency  Fleet  Corporation  also  forwarded  many  sets  of  plans  of  lies 
sets  to  the  bureau  for  criticism  and  approval  sis  to  gun  foundations,  magai 
etc.  For  certain  smaller  tyi>cs  of  Kinergcm-j  Fleet  <  'orporsition  \,.>scls  the  ', 
Department  approved  certain  departures  from  the  standard  spis-ltlcations  to 
local  conditions  on  board.  This  was  done  also  in  some  special  cases  upon  t 
seutatinns  from  the  owners  of  vessels.  Iu  general,  however,  the  standard  • 
Mentions  were  Insisted  upon,  and  anned  guard  Installations  were  rnther 
st anda rdlzed.  Armed-guard  ships  were  rigidly  Inspected  uimhi  each  entry 
an  American  port  and  kept  up  to  standard  as  to  material  as  well  as  |H?rsonn 


1.  In  the  latter  jwrt  of  1917  It  was  determined  to  tit  out  a  numlier  of  I 
for  the  special  purpose  of  mine  planting.  The  Kaanok*  class,  consisting  of 
vessel  and  the  Conoiiiru.i.  <  iin<nnl<ii<jtia,  and  Iluuxatonic ;  the  (Juinnrbtiuff  t 
consisting  of  that  vessel  and  the  Suraniw;  anil  the  Shairtitul  class,  consist!! 
that  vessel  and  the  Af0O$tOOk  all  inerehant  vessels,  were  selected  for  the  a 
duty.  General  Inst  ructions  were  prepared  in  the  bureau  and  sent  to  the  I 
yard.  Huston,  for  the  Shairmut  class,  and  to  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  fof 
Roanoke  und  Quinnebauy  classes,  covering  the  general  features  required. 

'2.  The  main  decks  were  practically  cleared  of  ull  obstructions  from  neai 
1k)w  to  the  sterns  for  the  purpose  of  Installing  mine  tracks.  This  Involve* 
moving  nil  Interior  minor  bulkhead,  except  the  boiler  and  engine  casings, 
making  arches  lu  the  main  bulkheads.  Four  tracks  were  built,  with  the  necet 
turntables  and  switches,  and  extended  to  the  stern,  for  launching  the  ml 
except  that  in  the  shmrmul  class  and  the  0 uinnvhau (i  class  the  tracks  t 
reduced  to  two  at  the  stern,  due  to  the  small  hcnni.  Doors  and  ports  were  I 
aft  and  sterns  were  modified  to  jtermlt  the  launching  or  the  closure  of  thee) 
logs  while  not  actually  launching  mines.  The  mines  were  mostly  stowed 
the  tracks  on  the  main  deck  and  additional  tracks  on  the  lower  decks,  and  0 
were  winches  installed  for  hauling  them  fore  nnd  aft.  Bulkheads  and  wt 
tight  doors  In  way  of  trucks  on  lower  decks  were  reconstructed  to  suit  the  tra 
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\  «gc  was  provided  for  mine  charges  forward.  From  four  to  six  elevators — 
r  ric  or  hydraulic  typo — were  fitted  forward  on  each  ship  for  mine  handling 
•  wer  d*s-ks.  Special  mine  davits  were  fitted  and  8  to  10  winches  were  installed 
'•■•eh  ship  to  handle  the  mines.  The  winches  also  assisted  in  handling  addl- 
11 1  boats.  Communication,  telegraph  indicator,  and  control  systems,  in  eon- 
i.»n  with  handling  the  mines,  together  with  the  necessary  voice  tubes,  were 
it  lied. 

A.  battery  of  one  5-inch  gun  and  two  3-inch  antiaircraft  guns  forward 

installed  on  each  vessel.  The  usual  lookout  stations  and  means  of  fire 
rr«»l  and  communication  in  connection  with  the  above  and  for  ship's  service 
e>  Installed.    Nocessnry  magazines  were  provided. 

Adrian te  accommodations  had  to  be  provided  for  the  naval  complement, 
s  included  staterooms,  messing  spaces,  hospital  spaces,  galley,  toilet,  and 
ill  room  facilities,  and  offices.    Complete  ventilating  systems  were  installed 

adequate  storeroom  ami  refrigerating  room  spaces  were  provided.  Ade- 
te»  ice  machines  were  installed  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of 
am  Engineering. 

,  I  >ue  to  the  necessity,  for  strength  ami  freeboard  reasons,  of  closing  the 
ixu-ts  below  the  main  deck,  arrangements  had  to  be  provided  for  coaling 
•rh«»ad  from  a  collier.  Other  minor  structural  changes  were  made,  auxiliaries 
•r hauled,  etc.,  as  necessary  to  put  the  vessels  in  efficient  condition. 
'>.  Additional  fresh-water  capacity  had  to  be  provided,  and  there  were  also 
Tailed  new  or  additional  evaporators  and  distillers,  under  the  cognizance  of 
} tureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  These  added  electrical  demands  required 
litional  generating  capacity,  also  under  that  bureau. 

7.  The  steaming  radius  of  the  Roanoke  and  Quinnehaug  classes  was  too 
all  and  so  the  hold  forward  of  the  boilers  was  fitted  as  a  reserve  bunker. 
»•  Slmmmut  class  were  converted  to  oil  burners,  which  involved  a  great 
al  of  structural  work  to  provide  the  oil  bunkers. 

v  All  the  vessels  were  fitted  with  paravanes  for  protection  against  planted 
r:es :  also  with  additional  boats,  including  necessary  handling  gear  and 
•wage,  for  life  saving  and  special  ship's  use.  Life  rafts  were  likewise 
■  »\  i<led,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice. 

'h  As  these  vessels  were  only  required  to  be  self-sustaining  as  a  group  with 
repair  ship,  workshop  facilities  were  limited  to  a  few  woodworking  ma- 
lines,  together  with  a  small  equipment  of  machine  tools  furnished  by  the 
ireau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

K».  The  San  I'nnwisco  and  the  Baltimore,  of  the  regular  Navy,  were  fitted 
ir  with  such  of  the  special  mine-planting  features  as  are  covered  above, 
ins  making  in  all  10  vessels  fitted  for  mine  planting. 

11.  The  ex-merchant  vessel  Black  Hatrk  was  fitted  out  as  a  group  repair 
iip  for  the  fleet,  the  usual  repair  facilities  being  provided. 

12.  The  mine-carrying  capacities  of  the  above  mine  planters  are  as  follows: 
nllimorr  and  Ran  Franrtneo  ISO  each,  Shaumut  class  330  each.  Quinnehaug 
'ass  018  each,  and  the  Roanoke  class  802  each. 

13.  The  mine  planters  were  kept  supplied  by  22  lake  vessels,  specially 
tted  as  mine  carriers. 

14.  The  fleet  was  ready  for  service  early  in  1918.  and  performs  a  large 
hare  in  the  planting  of  the  North  Sea  barrage,  its  expeditious  and  thorough 
nomplishment  of  this  work  having  been  the  subject  of  much  favorable  com- 
iont.  which  was  likewise  applied  to  the  equally  difficult  and  dangerous  work 
f  clearing  this  mine  field,  in  which  about  36  of  the  mine  sweepers  and  24  of 
he  sub.  chasers  were  employed  to  advantage. 

CONVKRTEn  MINE  SWKEPF.RS. 

At  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  the  Navy  had  a 
cry  few  vessels  equipped  for  "mine  sweeping.  These  were  In  general  old  tor- 
*■"!<>  boats  of  no  further  value  for  their  original  purposes,  or  else  tugs  belong- 
v,'  to  the  fleet  and  hastily  fitted  for  sweeping  In  addition  to  their  regular  work, 
'nr  entry  into  the  war  brought  the  Navy  Department  face  to  face  with  the  pos- 
-il'ilify  that  German  submarine  mine  layers  might  at  any  time  begin  operating 
•ff  o«r  Atlantic  coast,  and  this  possibility  necessitated  the  immediate  fittlng- 
<>m  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  vessels  for  sweeping.  During  the  months 
immediately  before  and  after  our  entry  Into  the  war.  inspection  boards,  through- 
out the  .-wintry  examined  many  hundred  vessels  of  every  description.  From 
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among  this  number  several  hundred  were  reported  ns  being  suitable  fo 
as  mine  sweepers,  most  <>f  them  being  also  reported  ns  suitable  for  patrol 
As  this  latter  work  was  the  most  pressing  In  importance,  the  inspected  v« 
ns  fast  as  they  liecnme  available  for  Government  use,  were  assigned  t 
various  naval  districts  and  hurriedly  fitted  out  for  patrolling.  As  the  I 
forces  became  more  or  less  organized,  the  most  suitable  vessels  from  n 
them  were  selected  for  fitting  out  for  sweeping.  Those  selected  included  n 
her  of  yachts  and  a  good  many  tugs,  but  the  type  most  generally  chosen 
the  steam  trawler. 

As  the  personnel  available  for  manning  these  boats  was  In  general  en 
Ignorant  of  mine  sweeping,  the  most  pressing  need  wns  to  fit  out  ns  qti 
as  possible  a  few  vessels  in  each  district  which  should  operate  with  the  toi 
boats  already  equipped  for  sweeping,  and  from  them  learn  the  rudlmen 
the  work.  The  vessels  In  hand  being  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  (the  Unlt«-«i  Q 
hail  at  that  time  no  specially  constructed  sweepers),  and  the  mine  swe 
gear  being  somewhat  undeveloped  both  In  quantity  and  completeness,  ear 
stallatlon  was  necessarily  a  problem  to  be  solved  separately,  with  scant 
formation  available  as  to  the  difficulties  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
during  the  actual  work  of  sweeping.  As  fast  as  the  vessels  having  these 
installations  were  fitted  out  after  a  fashion,  they  were  sent  out  to  work, 
difficulties  they  encountered  began  to  |>e  reported  back  to  the  fitting-out  y 
anrl  as  experience  wns  gained  both  by  the  sweeping  crews  and  by  the  flttin 
yards,  the  Installations  were  Improved  and  standardized.  At  the  ).••_ 
the  litllng-oiit  yards  had  examined  (lie  existing  installation  On  the  fleet 
and  the  told  torpedo  boats,  but  the  experience  gained  by  these  vessels 
caused  them  to  develop  and  improve  their  methods  according  either  to 
peculiarities  of  the  Individual  vessel,  or  to  the  Ideas  of  the  personnel  on  lx 
Consequently  In  studying  these  Installations  with  a  view  to  getting  sul 
installations  on  the  miscellaneous  fleet  being  fitted  out.  the  first  thins 
a  p|  tea  red  clear  was  that  hardly  any  two  vessels  of  those  fitted  before  h<> 
ties  commenced,  wen-  using  exactly  the  same  methods,  or  In  fact  the  same 
A  feature  that  one  vessel's  crew  would  consider  essential,  would  be  eondei 
by  another  crew  as  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  result  was  that  the  stnn 
sweeping  gear  as  It  existed  at  that  time,  was  put  on  board  as  then  set 
iM'st.  and  the  vessels,  with  very  few  other  changes,  were  shoved  oft*  to  work 
their  own  salvation.  The  defects  In  Installation  which  Inevitably  showed  u 
a  result  of  tills  lack  of  familiarity  with  requirements,  when  reported 
to  the  lit  ting-out  yards,  gave  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and 
yards  actually  making  the  Installations,  a  considerable  volume  of  inform:, 
as  to  what  was  needed,  as  well  as  what  to  avoid. 

The  hand  reels  which  had  hevn  part  of  the  original  standard  gear  1 
found  to  be  far  too  slow  and  difficult  to  operate,  and  steam  winches  were  :e 
as  fast  as  possible.  Similarly,  the  H-foot  kilts  which  had  In  the  liegiu 
Im  en  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  were  as  far  as  |>ossihle  replaced  by  1- 
kits. 

The  patrol  and  -weeping  work  involved  in  most  cases  much  harder  u 
than  the  vessels  had  heretofore  exiierlenced.  and  the  natural  result  was 
velopment  of  a  good  deal  of  leaking  and  machinery  trouble.  As  the  ve> 
came  In  to  have  these  defects  corrected,  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
activity  to  standardize  the  sweeping  installations  and  to  do  what  work 
practicable  toward  improving  the  living  conditions  on  the  vessels  ami  tit 
them  more  in  conformity  with  usual  naval  practice.  These  hitter  dun 
Consisted  generally  in  Increasing  the  berthing.  Improving  tho  galley  and  new 
arrangements  for  the  crew,  mounting  such  guns  as  they  could  carry,  mlup 
the  electric  plants  for  naval  pur|>oses,  Installing  radio  and  signaling  i<q 
meiit.  improving  the  outfit  of  boats  and  their  davits,  Increasing  capacity 
coal,  water,  and  stores,  and  many  other  Items  necessary  for  operating  ve- 
•  Uii  ienth  under  naval  routine  and  unusually  strenuous  conditions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  t he  work  done  on  the  vessels  Themselves, 
distinguished  from  the  developments  in  the  sweeping  gear,  probably  the  a 
interesting  refitting  work  resulted  from  an  order  issued  June  7.  U»17.  to  til 
mini-  sweepers  for  foreign  scrvhv;  it  Is-ing  the  intention  to  use  tliem  for  cou 
convoy  wort  abroad.  The  1°.  vessels  >u  selected  were  the  following,  all  woo 
steam  trawlers: 
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N'arao. 

Fittine  out  mw 
yard 

i«»n«i  j.  Anderton 

♦  Cahill  

 do  

11  J.  Courtney  

*v  Douglas. . . . 

Philadelphia  

Norfolk  

r-rt  A. 


.do. 


B   Hintoa  1  do. 

B  Hubbard  do  

J>me*  1  do  

i  th  McNea]  !  do  

kH»th   Philadelphia. 


'  envth. 

Breadth 
on  lr>»d- 
waUrlimv 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

139 

7 

23  8 

158 

0 

24  0 

137 

0 

24  6 

150 

0 

24  0 

1* 

0 

23  4 

140 

0 

24  0 

149 

" 

23  10 

149 

6 

23  9 

135 

0 

22  0 

140 

0 

22  0 

147 

0 

24  0 

150 

0 

24  o  ; 

Date  of  com- 
missioning 
for  fore  inn 
service. 


Remark*. 


Auk.  I*,  1917 
Aug.  10,1917  Stranded  on*  Loritnt, 
France,  and  sunk, 
Jan. 12, 1918 

do. 

Am;.  12,1917  : 
Aug.  10,1917 

— do  |  Foundered  on*  French 

coast  ret u mine  to 
United  States,  Apr. 
27,  1919. 

do   Dclavod    bv  repairs; 

did  not  go  to  France. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Foundered    Apr.  28, 

1S119 

Foundered  off  U  shunt, 
France,  October,  191 7. 


he  sweepers,  as  fitted  out  for  home  waters,  would  be  operating  practically 
lout  fear  of  molestation  from  enemy  vessels.  For  these  a  single  0-poumlcr 
.  mounted  forward,  was  considered  a  sufficient  battery,  and  a  small  steam- 
radius,  although  undesirable,  was  not  a  vital  defect.  In  fact,  in  these  local 
^l*»rs  additional  coal  and  water  capacity  was  only  provided  as  opi>ortuiiity 
red.  But  the  fitting  out  of  the  12  for  distant  service  opened  up  a  whole  series 
new  problems.  It  was  decided  that  at  any  sacrifice  the  12  vessels  to  go 
o;o!  must  mount  two  H-inch  guns  high  enough  up  to  be  servcieable  in  almost 
weather.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  requirement  that  they  must  have  a 
nning  radius  of  2.o00  nautical  miles,  though  tills  was  later  reduced  to  2,000 
es. 

'he  vessels  selected  were  all  wooden  Menhaden  trawlers,  and  nearly  all  of 
same  general  design.  While  they  had  formerly  done  more  or  less  outside 
rk  they  were  not.  properly  shaking,  deep-sea  vessels,  so  that  from  the  very 
linuiiig  if  was  realized  that  they  would  run  some  risk  of  being  lost  on  the 
>  hitoss.  The  dimensions  given  above  for  the  12  show  that  they  were  small 
•earn.  Knch  had  one  compound  engine  ami  one  Scotch  boiler.  They  had  an  un- 
tally  high  freeboard,  forward,  giving  them  a  very  deep  forecastle  compart- 

ck 
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nt  in  which  the  fishing  crews  had  been  berthed.   A  very  short  forecast 
s  followed  by  a  deck  house  containing  the  galley  and  mess  room  for  a4l  hands 
:i ft  this  was  a  long,  wide  hatch  to  the  fish  hold,  a  compartment  without  fore 
'1  aft  bulkheads  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  vessel.  Alt 
this  was  a  small  cross  bunker,  two  small  wing  bunkers  with  the  tire  room 
w«vn  them,  and  th*  engine  room  which  extended  clear  aft  to  the  rudder-post 
ink.    Over  the  machinery  was  a  secoud  deckhouse  containing  the  trawl 
nch  forward,  a  drum  room  over  the  boiler,  and  staterooms  aft  for  the  en- 
n-cr's  force.   The  remaining  members  of  the  crew  were  berthed  in  either  two 
three  staterooms,  which,  with  the  wheel  house,  were  built  on  top  of  the 
■ward  deck  house. 

A*  the  large  fish  hatch  was  an  element  of  considerable  wcakuess  It  was  no 
rprise  to  find,  on  decking  these  vessels,  that  they  were,  in  general,  badly 
\zz**i\ ;  that  is,  the  bow  and  stern  had  dropped.    As  the  guns  would  necessarily 

mounted  well  forward  the  ends  it  was  realized  that  the  refitting  of  the 
Hsels  must  contemplate  keeping  as  much  weight  as  possible  over  the  middle  of 

length,  to  "  iron  out,"  as  it  were,  the  hump  in  the  keel.  Any  longitudinal 
vngthening  was  out  of  the  question  except  as  a  loss  of  time  which  was 
ohihitive.  For  hygienic  reasons  It  was  determined  to  deck  over  all  but  a 
I  'll  part  of  the  hsli  hatch,  and  extend  ihe  forward  ileck  house  well  aft  into 
e  waist,  thus  permitting  berthing  all  the  crew  in  the  two  deck  houses,  where 
ey  could  get  ample  light,  and  air.  The  two  H-inch  50-callher  guns  were 
••anted  on  top  of  the  deck  houses,  one  forward  and  one  aft,  both  on  the  center 
i*1.  Intention  of  the  guns  in  the  waist,  which  would  have  been  much  simpler 
i»l  quicker,  was  decided  against,  as  iti  such  a  position  the  guns  would  have 
■en  uwash  in  almost  any  kind  of  sea.    To  make  room  for  the  forward  gun  it 
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m  necessary  to  move  the  wheelhonse  nntl  the  whole  upper  deck  house 
nil  several  feet.  Thin  up|>er  ilwk  house  was  also  extended  aft  to  provhh 
for  a  wardroom  and  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  officers.  As  tl* 
houses  were  of  relatively  light  construction  ami  the  main  deck  fairly  so 
(tun  foundations  were  designed  so  as  to  be  entirely  Independent  of  th 
houses  and  consisted  of  structural  steel  hoses  of  the  same  height  ns  th 
houses  and  standing  on  a  broad,  heavy  bedplate,  bolted  dlreeiely  to  th« 
deck  Having  worked  out  the  arrangements  for  the  guns  the  next  con: 
tion  was  coal  and  water. 

Information  as  to  coal  and  water  consumption  was  very  meager,  hut  w 
help  nl  results  obtained  from  a  short  endurance  run  on  one  ln>at  an  nppn 
tlon  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  amount  needed  to  steam  U.OUl  miles.  A  v 
bulkhead  was  thrown  across  the  tish  hold,  so  as  to  give  on  the  after  side  I 
space,  which,  when  added  to  the  existing  bunkers,  would  carry  enough  c» 
the  trip.  Forward  of  this  new  bulkhead  the  remainder  of  the  hold  was 
up  to  fresh  water  tanks,  an  ammunition  locker.  Ice  box,  and  storerootr 
this  time  no  suitable  steam  winches  were  available  for  Installation  for  ha 
the  mine-sweeping  gear,  but  at  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  oflkOffl  Bl 
to  Hie  mine-sweeping  liotilla  a  modification  of  the  trawl  winch  on  «•*<•! 
made  it  possible  to  utilize  this  winch  for  handling  the  sweeps.  Whl 
resulting  installation  was  not  free  from  drawbacks,  it  served  to  tide  the 
over  until  after  their  arrival  in  France,  better  strain  winches  were  MV 

While  these  were  the  principal  changes,  they  represented  only  a  small  | 
the  work  to  lie  done.  All  the  electric-lighting  and  plumbing  systems  bad 
rearranged  and  extended,  coaling  scuttles  made  water-tight,  boat  davits  1 
cued  or  replaced  to  suit  larger  Navy  Ixmts,  berths  installed.  Navy  DBMdl 
signaling  arrangements  fitted,  the  steering  gear  entirely  remodeled,  and 
tinnal  mast  stepped  and  a  radio  set  put  in.  While  all  this  was  going  on 
were  lielng  made  to  learn  something  definite  »Im>uI  the  stability  of  the  \ 
Finally  a  model  representing  one  of  the  boats  was  obtained  through  Jacl 
Sharp,  builders,  and  the  drafting  room  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yurd  at 
began  working  night  and  day  on  the  necessary  calculations.  Itefore  the*-, 
finished,  however,  a  definite  but  very  unwelcome  Idea  was  formed  as 
stability  of  the  vessels,  tor  in  uudnckliig  a  group  of  boats  which  had  re 
their  guns,  gun  foundations,  ami  boat  davits  while  la  dry  dock  it  was  font) 
they  wore  alarmingly  tender,  ami  se\eral  tons  of  ballast  were  put  on  Ih>hi 

As  soon  ns  possible  an  inclining  experiment  was  made,  and  working 
this,  tlie  necessary  ballasting  was  undertaken.  Hut  this  extra  ballast  ten 
reduce  the  freeboard,  already  small,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  cousidera 
U  tter  distribution  ot  ballast  was  found  possible,  giving  the  boats  the  mil 
Bfitwary  freeboard,  with  ample  stability  when  loaded  and  l»etter  frtn 
with  somewhat  le-s  stability  when  their  coal  and  water  was  consumed. 

Owing  to  the  beavj  loads  lui|K.sed  on  these  lioals,  they  worked  colisid 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  leaks  but  finally  11  of  them  sail. 

France  ami  arrived  safely.  They  were  at  first  assigned  to  eacorl  dot] 
ronroys,  but  after  one  ot  them  foundered  In  a  storm  it  was  decided  to  set 
to  work  mine  sweeping.  As  their  112-foot  draft  was  considered  cxcetwl' 
sweeping  one  gun  and  some  ballast  was  removed  to  lighten  them.  Tho\ 
also  fitted  with  sweeping  gear  of  Freuch  design.  In  which  the  Isaits  sweep 
towing  the  middle  of  a  span  which  bus  a  water  kite  on  each  end. 

I  Hiring  the  first  part  of  their  stay  in  Prance  the  constant  discovery  of 
led  to  frequent  request*  for  dry-docking  and  calking.  In  accordance 
usual  prnfnce  the  drr-dnck  blocks  were  arranged  with  their  tops  in  a  lev, 
thus  making  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  hoots  were  ileridedly  h 
The  n'snlt  was  to  loosen  tip  some  of  the  calking  and  tighten  up  other  pa 
it.  ami  the  boat*  were  rocalkcd  in  fids  abnormal  condition.  When  nndocl 
<T>urse.  they  Immediately  tended  to  return  to  their  original  hogged  CtMM 
which  -lacked  the  seams  that  had  been  tight  and  tightened  those  who 
been  recnlkcd.  thus  starting  more  leaks. 

A  few  tmch  experiences  with  these  boats  naturally  led  to  very  pe*sl 
reports  against  them,  but  Just  about  this  time  one  of  the  officers  concert 
their  repairs  decided  to  revert  to  very  old-fashioned  methods,  taking  advn 
of  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  he  lande 
boat  at  high  water  on  a  mud  flat,  thus  allowing  her  to  cut  Into  the  m 
the  tide  fell  and  retain  her  water-borne  shape.  Then  he  went  over  the  a 
during  the  low  tides,  and  when  finally  floated  off  the  bottom  the  boat  wna 
ii.  be  practically  tight,  and  remained  so. 
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!■<  conclusion  it  nmj  be  said  that  the  conversion  of  these  miscellaneous  ves« 
-  ii-\c)ved  a  great  deal  of  work,  with  results  that  were  necessarily  unsatis- 
t«»r>  in  some  res|iccts,  and  all  who  had  experience  with  them  looked  forward 
much  better  results  irom  the  mine  sweej>ers  regularly  designed  and  built 
the  purpose. 


In  The  latter  pari  of  1P17  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 

•  <  Joverument  to  take  steps  to  supplement  the  salvage  facilities  of  the 
ivate  companies,  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  American  shipping,  practically 

of  which  was  oiierated  under  Government  control.    The  Assistant  Secretary 
The  Navy  ti>ok  up  this  matter  and  called  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
1  I  departments  of  War,  Commerce,  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board.    The  eon- 
dice  was  held  January  11,  1018.  and  included,  besides  the  representatives 

the  Government  departments  concerned,  representatives  of  the  following 
Ivage  companies:  Merritt-Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co..  T.  A.  Scott 
ra  king  Co..  Inter-Ocean  Co..  Yankee  Salvage  Association. 
It  was  clear  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  our  overseas  war  effort 

maintain  adequute  salvage  facilities  for  all  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
nerieaii  Atlantic  ports.  On  account  of  the  operation  of  the  draft  laws  and 
e  commandeering  of  floating  equipment  of  all  kinds  by  both  the  War  and 
i\>  Departments,  it  was  evident  that  the  existing  salvage  companies  would 

seriously  crippled,  if  not  actually  put  out  of  business;  Government  con- 

I  of  salvage  appeared  necessary. 

In  order  to  meet  the  situation  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  courses  open : 
r>t.  to  commandeer  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  each  one  of  the  existing  com* 
riles,  or  to  commandeer  one  of  the  companies  outright  and  organize  it  under 
•vernment  control,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  companies  to  pursue  their 
»rk  ou  this  coast ;  or,  second,  to  organize  all  of  the  existing  companies  under 
>\eruniental  control  and  expand  from  the  ground  up.  using  as  a  basis  the 
iMing  organizations.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  it  was 
vided  that  the  second  method  was  preferable,  and  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
>n  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  I.iepartment  was  directed  to  make  preliminary 
rangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  salvage  service. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  existence  only  three  commercial  salvage  com- 
uiii'S  with  any  extensive  amount  of  equipment.  These  companies  were  the 
erritt-Chapmnn  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co..  the  T.  A.  Scott  Wrecking  Co.,  and 
ie  Yankee  Salvage  Association.  After  the  conference,  in  the  office  of  the 
distant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  representatives  of  the  commercial  salvage 
•m  panics  conferred  and  selected  Mr.  T.  A.  Scott  as  their  representative.  This, 
•ntleman  <*oopernted  with  Capt.  M.  M.  Taylor,  of  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Iterations,  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Beuret.  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  ami  Repair: 
u\  as  a  result  of  their  consideration  of  the  question  a  report  was  submitted* 

•  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  in  part  is  as  follows: 

•  1.  Following  the  conference  held  Friday,  January  11,  1918,  on  the  question1 
f  extending  the  salvage  facilities  of  this  country  to  provide  for  carrying  on 
ilvaire  operations  in  Kurope  the  undersigned.  In  accordance  with  your  instruc- 
<>ns,  considered  the  question  further  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Scott,  repre- 

nting  the  salvage  companies,  and  also  discussed  the  matter  with  representa- 
ves  of  the  Merritt-Chapman  Co.  and  with  representatives  of  three  or  four  of 
ie  smaller  companies,  and  submit  the  following  report: 

*  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  understood  to  be  to  send  abroad  as  early 
s  practicable  as  many  salvage  units  as  can  be  manned  and  equipped  by  the  use 
f  <>quipmcnt  ami  personnel  at  present  available,  without  reducing  the  salvage 
Kilitles  in  actual  use  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States;  and  to  provide  for 
ruling  abroad  additional  units  as  rapidly  as  vessels  and  equipment  can  be  pro- 
filed and  personnel  can  be  trained,  this  also  to  be  without  reducing  the  salvage 
Kilitles  In  actual  use  on  the  home  coast.  It  is  understood  further  that  the  per- 
»niiel  of  all  salvage  units  sent  to  Europe  should  be  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
ut  that  this  is  not  considered  essential  for  personnel  operating  on  the  home 

OilSt. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  made,  that 
»ur  or  five  salvage  units  could  be  equipped  and  manned  with  trained  personnel, 
«  nipidly  as  vessels  could  be  mnde  available,  without  Interfering  to  any  material' 
\'«  tit  with  the  organization  or  operations  of  the  salvage  companies  now  in  ex- 
*t«*m*.  the  Government  providing  vetr  v  in.  the  naval  service  or  engaged! 
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In  other  work  nnd  taking  over  from  the  salvage  companies  such  equlpni 
they  can  spare  wit  hoot  interfering  with  operations  In  hand  or  immoriiat 
prospect. 

•'  We  understand,  however,  that  the  Navy  I>epartment  contemplates  plin 
service  a  larger  nnmher  of  units  than  could  he  provided  In  this  imuuier.  ■ 
manning  and  equipping  of  n  large  numlter  of  salvage  units  would  Involve  a 
expansion  of  the  |)ersonnel  engaucd  In  salvage  work,  which  would  noce 
training  new  personnel  for  the  work  and  would  Involve  the  purchase  of  a 
amount  of  new  equipment.  As  the  personnel  and  equipment  now  eiigu: 
salvnge  work  nre  understood  to  be  approximately  adequate  for  the  work  li 
and  in  prospect,  the  training  of  additional  personnel  would  necessitate 
the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  the  salvage  facilities  now  In  use 
close  control  of  the  operations  of  these  companies  and  their  compensnti 
the  training  of  the  additional  men  required.  In  addition  It  will  tie  ncc 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  manning  of  such  additional  units  as  may  be  eqi 
for  foreign  service,  talking  for  this  purpose  from  the  personnel  now  engii 
salvage  work  or  the  new  personnel  trained  for  this  service.  We  are  of  tin 
ion  that  to  adequately  meet  all  the  conditions  of  this  rapid  extension  i 
wnlvage  facilities  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  over  c 
of  the  companies  and  operate  •hem  as  a  military  organization,  enrolling 
Naval  Reserve  all  of  the  men  In  charge  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  n 
subordinate  positions,  but  It  should  be  practicable  to  employ  effectively  on 
work  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who  may  require  to  be  retained  In  r 
capacity,  due  to  their  citizenship  or  other  difficulties  that  might  prevent 
enrollment. 

"4.  If  It  Is  (kidded  to  extend  the  salvage  work  undertaken  by  the  G 
merit,  as  proposed  above,  we  are  of  the  opinion  I  tin  t  this  extension  shot 
limited  to  what  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  a 
In  the  case  » if  the  small  companies,  the  personnel  ami  equipment  is  or 
exclusively,  or  In  great  part,  on  salvage  work,  but  in  tbC  ease  of  (he 
companies,  j|  part  of  the  personnel  is  engaged  wholly  or  in  great  purl 
handling  of  weights,  tin importation,  and  engineering  work.  We  are  of  tin 
Ion  that  it  will  Ik*  sufficient  for  the  Government  to  organize  for  mrryi 
the  coast  salvage  work,  leaving  work  in  inshore  waters  to  Is-  undertuk 
private  companies  as  at  present.  The  line  of  demarkatlon  between  the 
handled  by  the  Government  and  the  work  handled  by  private  parties, 
the  Government  extends  the  salvage  facilities  at  its  command,  will  est 
itself  In  the  same  manner  as  the  line  of  demarkatlon  lietween  Govcri 
work  and  private  work  under  present  conditions — the  Government  under! 
such  work  as  its  fac  ilities  permit,  and  the  remaining  work  being  underfill 
private  enterprise. 

"  .".  (Mice  the  ac  tion  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  Is  decided.  roupefl 

for  the  vessels  and  equipment  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  use  in 

work  can  heal  DC  Arranged  by  negotiations  with  each  individual  COT. 
far  as  the  question  of  compensation  is  concerned,  the  equipment  In  ii 
Itself  into  three  classes:  in)  Vessels  and  lighters:  </»)  permanent  eqolj 
such  :is  pumps,  holsters,  etc-.:  Iri  consumable  equipment  nnd  supplie-.  si 
hawsers,  nasi]  tools,  lumber,  etc-,  t'lass  (C)  should  lie  taken  over  by  put 
outright.  For  classes  la)  and  I'll,  purchase  outright,  purchase  with  un  « 
for  repurchase  by  (he  pre>ent  owner  on  the  termination  of  the  War,  or  a 

might  be  considered.    Due  t<>  the  possibility  that  the  Government  mnj 

tluue  handling  siivaire  work  after  the  termination  of  the  war  and  to  tlx 
that  the  proposed  great  extension  of  salvage-  facilities  will  profoundly 

conditions  so  far  as  concerns  private  companies,  whether  tbe  Governmc 

mains  in  the  business  or  not.  It  would  appear  that  either  purchase  outrii 
purchase  with  an  option  for  repurchase  by  the  present  owner  will  pr. 
DO  the  best  method.  This,  however,  Is  n  question  which  a  Heft*  the  p 
companies  more-  than  the  Government  ami  considerable  weight  could  In- 
to (lie  wishes  of  these  companies  in  the  matter.  It  is  noted  that  the  t 
over  of  the  personnel  and  equipment,  as  proPOBed,  will  in  nil  probability  n 
the  salvage  companies  to  gfl  "tit  Of  business  or  to  reorganize  for  the  DB 
of  handling  other  work,  and  that  It  will  be  difficult  and  may  be  impnictica 
reconstitute  the  business  on  the  present  line  after  the  termination  of  the 
These  conditions  do  not  affect  all  concerns  equally,  but  It  will  Is'  Don 
to  consider  them  in  adjusting  the  compensation  arrived  at  for  vessel? 
equipment  taken  over. 
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*».  Another  matter  thut  should  he  considered  in  connection  with  the  taking 
•r  i»f  salvage  fut  ilities  by  the  Government,  is  the  question  of  coinitensntion 
l»e  paid  by  owners  ami  insurers  for  salvage  work  undertaken.  The  rescue 
rk  now  undertaken  hy  the  Government  is  without  compensation,  hut  it  is 
•^t  bumble  if  sucli  a  procedure  would  he  desirable  alter  the  change  proposed 
•\e.  at  least  for  foreign  vessels  and  until  insurance  could  he  adjusted  to 
.-i  the  change  in  conditions.  Two  methods  of  compensation  might  he  <«on- 
ere<l  :  First,  the  payment  for  services  rendered,  on  a  day-rate  basis,  the  rat*; 
tig  adjusted  to  cover  the  large  overhead  charges  incident  to  this  business: 
1,  stH-ond.  the  payment  for  each  job,  of  a  sum  to  be  determined  by  a  board 
arbitration  on  which  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  the  owner 
insurance  company  would  sit.  The  latter  method  would  cause  least  change 
the  present  conduct  of  the  business,  but  if  It  is  considered  that  the  under- 
;ing  of  salvage  alterations  by  the  Government  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  eon- 

■  •ruble  time,  the  former  method  would  probably  prove  the  more  satisfactory. 
'  ~  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  handling 

■  <-huuge  if  it  is  decided  on,  will  be  to  enroll  four  or  Ave  experienced  salvage 
•n  and  call  them  to  active  service  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be 
•tl  in  connection  with  a  survey  of  the  situation  abroad,  with  the  enrolling 

the  |»ersonuel  required  for  the  proposed  organization,  with  the  arrange- 
••.ts    tor   training  additional    jtersouuel,   with   the   listing  of   vessels  and 
uipnient  now   available,   and    with    the   ordering  of  such    additional  ves- 
and  equipment  Ms  may  be  necessary.    The  personnel  required  for  the 
jani/.niiou  should  he  enrolled  in  the  reserve  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  but 
vessels  and  equipment  should  be  taken  over  and  the  necessary  personnel 
oubl   I*-  called   to  active  service  in  such  way  and  at   such  times  as  will 
runt   the  present  complies  to  operate  effectively  until  such  time  as  each 
i  t  of  the  work  can  be  taken  up  by  the  Government. 

■  -  v  Alter  considering  the  present  organization  of  the  business  and  the 
ohahle  tutufe  needs,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  established 
v.  home  stations,  one  each  at  Hoston,  New  London.  New  York,  Norfolk.  Key 
est.  and  the  West  Indies,  ami  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  cquip- 
ng  at  least  five  units  for  foreign  service  as  early  as  practicable.  To  provide 
r  the  Training  of  personnel  for  manning  the  additional  units  for  foreign 
•r\  ice.  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  abroad  at  a  later  date,  the  home  stations 
.<>uid  Ite  manned  with  double  fonv  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  extra  per- 
»m:el  may  be  available  for  the  purpose." 

The  re|H.rt  was  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
:<v\  with  the  following  indorsement  : 

Approval  of  the  above  general  plan  for  taking  over  wrecking  equipment 
id  establishing  a  wrecking  service  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  Kuro|tean 
;iters  under  the  Navy  Department  is  requested. 

•  Referring  to  paragraph  ft,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation  to  he 
ml  by  owners  and  insurers  for  salvage  work  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
,et.t.  it  is  suggested  that  this  matter  be  gone  into  carefully  by  the  solicitor.  In 
iy  judgment,  the  first  method  of  compensation  suggested  is  the  best,  i.e.,  that 
tyntcnt  Ite  phuvd  on  a  day-rate  basis,  the  rate  being  adjusted  to  cover  the  large 
u-rhead  churges  incidental  to  this  business,  including  unsuccessful  attempts 
t  salvage,  etc.,  in  other  words  so  that  the  Navy  Department  could  place  this 
ihMge  work  on  a  self -sustaining  basis  as  far  ais  possible  without,  of  course, 
u;>  proiir  to  the  Government. 

■The  enrollment  of  officer*  suggested  is  very  modest  in  its  scope. 

'  It  i>  imjtortant  to  got  this  work  started  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  immediate 
nn.llnieat  of  the  three  or  four  men  who  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of 
'Ignition*  and  the  I'nrean  of  Construction  ami  Repair  in  organizing  the  work 
ere  and  abroad." 

ruder  date  of  January  *Jd,  1D1S.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved  the  re- 
<»rt  and  directed  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  to  take  the  necessary 

•  tion  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  for  establishment  of  a  naval  salvage 

ervjee. 

The  tlrst  step  taken  by  the  Iiureau  of  Const  rucfioti  and  Repair  in  connect  ion 

•  the  execution  of  the  department's  orders  wjts  to  have  enrolled  as  naval 
instructors  In  the  reserve  force  the  following  poisons:  T.  A.  Scott.  \Y.  W. 
Vr.therspi»on.  W.  N.  Davis. 

hieut.  Commander  Scott  was  placed  iti  dire<  t  charge  of  the  salvage  work  of 
b"  luirean,  under  the  Mtnntemtnce  Division,  sn|H«rvised  by  ('apt.  iteuret.  ami 
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arrangements  wore  made  t<>  send  I. lent.  Pavls  end  Lieut.  Woiherspnon 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  conditions  to  he  m«>i  in  connection  w\ 
work  in  Ruropenn  mtm  so  that  more  complete  information  ^niuOit  i>e  uv 

in  manning  and  equipping  vessels  for  tlmt  service.  Arrangement*  woi 
made  to  |iro<iM>il  with  the  listing  of  salvngp  vessels  mill  equipment  avnllali 
for  the  eoroHmenl  of  ex|>crlenoed  |>ersonnel. 

Tln»  organization  established  for  salvage  o|>eratlons  on  the  Atlantic  rwn 
Indicated  In  m  order  issued  by  iiie  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  as  follows: 

"For  i-onvonlenoo  li  handling  salvage  operations  l>y  the  Navy  Pt>|ifli 
the  Atlantic  and  <5ulf  cousin  and  adjacent  waters  will  lie  divided  into  tlir 
tiiets  with  pcrma  ncnt  Ma  t  Ions  as  driven.  Additional  stations  as  n>n\  Im> 
snry  from  lime  to  time  will  lie  established  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera! I 
reeottiinetMlation  of  the  Itnrcnn  of  Construction  and  Itepair.    The  dl^trle 

be  :i-  follow*  i 

'•  N«  itii*  in  district  to  Inehide  all  the  eoast  from  the  northern  hoiin«hi  ry 
United  States  to  Shlnneeoek  Light  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Islan 
Long  Islnnd  Sound  as  far  west  as  Bridgeport  atal  Port  Jefferson.  The  | 
nent  stations  In  this  district  will  he  at  New  Lmdon.  t'onn..  and  Boatnti 

"Central  distriet  to  continue  from  the  southern  limit  of  the  northern  ■ 
to  the  boundary  line  i>etween  Georgia  and  Florida,  Tite  permanent  id  II 
this  district  will  bp  nt  New  York  and  Norfolk. 

"Southern  distriet  to  continue  front  the  southern  boondarj  of  the  rvtltr 
trlet  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  I'ldtcd  States  and  also  the  Gulf  of  Me\l. 

Caribbean  Sea.  The  parnuinenl  stations  in  tills  district  win  i*-  at  Kt*j 
Fin.,  ami  Gunntnnanio.  Cuba. 

"Salvage  operations  In  eaeh  salvage  distrift  will  lie  tinder  the  direction 
district  salvage  officer  who  will  ho  ordered  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Cot 
tlon  anil  Repair  for  this  duty.    The  officers  In  ohafcio  of  salvage  station 
report  to  the  district  salvage  officer  and  also  to  the  commandant  of  the  tl 
In  which  the  station  ts  located.    For  administrative  panoses  the  Hulrafl 

tlons  with  their  pen*  nine!,  franc  In,  and  equipment  win  form  a  part  of  t' 

trict  organisation,  but  tbe  movements  of  vessels  and  the  handling  of  equl 
in  connection  \vi t h  mirage  operation!  will  l>o  under  tbe  direction  of  'I: 
trict  salvage  officer  subject  to  tbe  military  control  of  the  rotnmandanl  • 

district  in  which  operating." 

This  order  also  contained  Instructions  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be 
to  Insure  prompt  service  and  cooperntlan  in  the  case  of  vessels  ropon 
distress,  and  these  were  supplemented  hy  the  bureau  in  the  following  let 
district  salvage  Officers  : 

"  1.  The  bureau  has  selected  for  district  salvage  officers  in  the  several  si 
districts  officers  who  have  had  long  experience  In  salvage  work,  and  defd 
give  them  ns  much  latitude  as  practicable  in  conducting  salvage  open 
subject  to  such  supervision  by  the  bureau  as  Is  necessary  to  apply  tnn 
foelively  all  the  facilities  available. 

"2.  District  salvage  officers  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  fncllttics 
their  Immediate  charge  will  not  be  sufficient  to  handle  all  salvage  open 
which  they  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  It  Is  necessary  that  those  fa«' 
be  supplemented  at  times  by  the  other  Government  facilities  that  tin 
available  and  by  private  facilities  when  necessary.  As  the  first  step  In  m 
such  facilities  readily  available,  lists  should  be  prepared  of  Governmen 
annuel,  vessels,  and  equipment  in  the  several  naval  districts,  and  of  pi 
personnel,  vessels,  nnd  equipment  In  the  several  naval  districts,  and  n 
vato  personnel,  vessels  and  equipment  In  the  several  ports  Included  In  the  sji 
district  which  are  suitable  for  work  In  connection  with  salvage  opera 
so  that  when  additional  assistance  or  equipment  Is  needed  the  district  sn 
officer  may  know  on  whom  to  call. 

"3.  Salvage  stations  should  he  provided  with  the  equipment  ami  mat 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  run  of  operations.  Whott 
ttnual  material  or  equipment  Is  required  for  a  special  Job.  It  will  be  otb 
when  practicable  from  the  most  convenient  naval  supply  officer.  It  mny. 
ever,  be  necessary  'n  special  emergencies  to  procure  supplies  or  equli 
without  the  delay  that  would  be  involved  by  purchase  through  the  n- 
channel*,  nnd  arrangements  have  boon  made  with  tbe  Bureau  of  Sopplle 

AcomntK  to  designate  the  district  salvage  officers  siieelal  purchasing  ngenl 
thai  bureau  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  the  hire  of  equipment 
emergency.    Such  purchnsos  or  hire  should  bo  limited  strictly  to  wh 
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lally  necessary  In  an  emergency,  material  ami  equipment  l>eing  procured 
ho  regular  manner  whenever  possible. 

4.  The  district  salvage  officer  will  arrange  for  the  keeping  of  a  log  of  op- 
ions;  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  each  operation,  which  log  should  be  accom- 
iocl   fry  such  photographs  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  illustrate  the 
rnotor  of  the  work,  and  by  a  list  of  expenditures,  losses  and  damages.  The 
of  operations  will  be  submitted  to  the  district  salvage  officer,  by  whom  it 
i  bo  forwarded  to  the  bureau  after  being  examined  and  checked  by  him. 
•"».  Commandants  of  naval  districts  have  available  facilities  for  obtaining 
transmitting  information  of  movements  of  vessels  and  other  happenings 
heir  districts.    In  order  to  make  full  use  of  these  facilities  the  district  sal- 
«•   officer  will  place  himself  in  immediate  touch  with  the  communication 
*o  located  nearest  his  headquarters  and  will  arrange  for  placing  each  sal- 
••■»  stntlon  in  his  district  in  close  touch  with  the  communication  office  nearest 
station.    It  will  be  necessary  for  the  district  salvage  officer  to  make  nr- 
sromonts  for  a  continuous  watch  being  kept  in  his  office.    The  bureau  is 
:i  tiering  to  establish  a  continuous  watch,  which  will  be  In  immediate  touch 
li  th«>  Communication  and  Ship  Operations  Offices  of  the  Navy  Department. 
:is  to  have  available  with  the  least  possible  delay  all  information  of  value 
-  <»mi»N  tion  with  salvage  work  nnd  to  permit  ready  consultation  between  the 
'■ra!  districts  nnd  the  bureau. 

'  G.  The  district  salvage  officer  will  ordinarily  consult  the  bureau  prior  to 
kintr  arrangements  for  assisting  vessels  in  distress,  but  where  consultation 
b  the  bureau  would  cause  delay  in  proceeding  to  a  vessel's  assistance,  he 
H  himself  take  such  steps  as  are  immediately  necessary.  In  the  latter  case 
w  ill  instruct  his  office  to  immediately  communicate  to  the  bureau  infor- 
tion  of  the  steps  being  taken  and  will  himself  take  the  earliest  practicable 
;->rtunIty  to  consult  with  the  bureau  relative  to  the  work. 
■  7.  The  attention  of  district  salvage  officers  Is  esj>ecially  Invited  to  the 
ressity  for  keeping  the  commandant  of  each  naval  district  fully  informed 
work  under  way  In  his  district.  Advance  notification  of  proposed  salvage 
eratlons  will  greatly  facilitate  the  procuring  of  assistance  from  the  com- 
indant  of  the  district  and  will  frequently  enable  the  commandant  to  arrange 
r  such  nssislanee  being  given  where  it  would  be  impossible  on  a  sudden  call. 
"  S.  The  district  salvage  officer  will  take  early  opportunity  to  discuss  in 
rson  with  the  proper  representatives  of  the  commandants  of  the  several 
ival  districts  included  in  t ho  salvage  district  the  vessels  and  equipment  most 
adily  available  for  assistance  in  salvage  operations,  the  best  method  of  ar- 
niring  for  additional  assistance  when  required,  the  best  method  of  handling 
nununications  between  the  districts,  his  office  and  the  several  salvage  sta- 
ins, the  character  of  the  information  which  should  be  furnished  relative  to 
•ssels  in  distress,  and  the  arrangements  practicable  for  furnishing  expert 
Wlee  in  connection  with  emergency  work  that  may  be  undertaken  by  vessels 
her  than  those  assigned  for  salvage  work." 
The  district  salvage  officers  were : 

Northern  district. —  (a)  Boston  headquarters,  Lieut.  It.  S.  Gardner:  (M  New 
ondon  office,  Lieut.  A.  J.  Davis. 

Central  district. —  ia)  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  headquarters,  Lieut.  Coni- 
mnder  Walter  N.  Davis :  (h)  Norfolk  office.  Lieut.  Commander  H.  R.  Foster. 
Southern  district. — Key  West,  Fin.,  headquarters,  Lieut.  Commander  John 
•hnson. 

European  district— Brest,  France,  headquarters.  Lieut.  Commander  W.  W. 
"otherspoon. 

In  addition  to  commandeering  the  salvage  equipment,  including  vessels  he- 
Mining  to  the  largest  salvage  companies,  arrangements  were  made  to  enroll 
^rnier  employees  of  these  companies  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  as  officers  or 
nlisted  men  in  ranks  and  ratings  as  best  qualified.  These  men  formed  the 
neater  portion  of  the  naval  salvage  service.  Additional  personnel  for  the 
iiIvml'c  vessels  and  stations  was  obtained  by  enrolling  in  the  reserve  force 
jH'cially  qualified  civilians  and  by  detailing  for  that  duty  certain  Regular 
»uvv  men  who  were  especially  fitted  for  salvage  work,  such  as  gunner's  mates 
.ith  diving  experience. 

Salvage  equipment  belonging  to  the  Meriitt-Chapmnn  Derriek  and  Wrecking 
V.  the  T.  A.  Scott  Wrecking  Co..  and  the  Yankee  Salvage  Association  was 
nmmsimlecred  bv  the  Navy  Department  and  ultimately  paid  for  as  follows: 
U30oin>.  to  Merritt-Chapman  Derrick  nnd  Wrecking  Co.:  $150,000,  to  T.  A, 
Wt  Wrecking  Co. :  $J."»0,000.  to  Yankee  Salvage  Association. 
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Tliis  material  was  drawn  Upon  to  equip  the  several  home  sal  vane  s 
iiml  vessels  ns  well  ns  the  foreljm  salvage  unit,  the  IT.  S.  S.  Favorite,  u 
specially  alesigm^al  fur  salvage,  and  selected  ns  the  roost  suitable  fot 
nhroad.  This  vessel  sailed  for  Europe  June  7.  1918,  In  command  of 
Slonn  Dnnncnhower.  V.  S.  N.  R.  F..  an  experienced  wrecker,  and  nrrl 
Brest  early  In  August.  1918,  hy  which  time  the  three  home  districts  hn 
fully  munneal,  eqnlppa'd,  and  in  efficient  operating  condition. 

The  salvage  equipment  commandeered  from  the  commercial  compan 
eluded  the  salvage  steamers  Relief,  ReMolutr,  and  Reteue,  the  tugs  .l/a. 
and  Cn*ro,  and  the  derrick  lighters  Suitor,  Aridic,  Chittenden,  Sej/tnou 
Sharp.  In  addition  the  steamer  /f»V*/««-/i  was  obtained  from  the  Shipping 
and  fitted  ns  a  salvage  vessel  and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Aetuthnet  whs  ns 
t<>  salvage  duty.  The  steamer  /.  ./.  Mvrrilt,  which  was  under  construct 
a  salvage  ship  was  also  commandeered  and  work  continued  by  the  Na 
partment.  hut  had  not  been  completed  nt  the  time  the  naval  salvage  sorvl 
demobilized.  The  same  was  true  of  the  steamers  Chesapeake  and  Manna 
which  wera>  commandeered  by  the  department  on  August  31  and  Septen 
1018.  for  lifting' out  as  additional  units  for  European  service.  These  ' 
were  ready,  however.  In  time  to  sail  for  Brest  in  May,  1919,  the  foreign  s 
being  continued  through  the  summer. 

As  already  Indicated,  the  Favorite  was  the  first  salvage  vessel  sent  a 
arriving  In  Brest  on  August  5.  1918.  On  August  6,  1918,  Lieut.  Comn 
WotherstMNiti  nssiunoa!  duty  as  force  salvage  officer  In  France,  and  on  S 
tier  4  Commander  C.  W.  Fisher,  C.  C.  reported  as  force  naval  construct 
duties  Including  matters  pertaining  to  salvage. 

Salvage  operations  abroad  had  practically  censed  by  the  end  of  August 
having  been  continued  in  the  meantime  on  the  basis  of  a  cablegram  fro 
mlral  Benson  in  January,  thnt  "  It  would  he  Inconsistent  for  us  to  • 
tlnue  salvage  service  while  large  numbers  of  Government  vessels  are  ope 
to  and  from  French  ports,"  during  which  period  "  it  Is  not  unlikely  tl 
necount  of  reduction  of  escort  vessels  and  piloting  vessels,  the  number  of  g: 
Ings  and  Injuries  from  collision  may  be  considerable."  Following  are  ex 
from  a  report  forwarded  by  Commander  Fisher  on  September  1,  1919: 

"  Immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  France,  the  r.  s.  s.  Farorite  found 
and  plenty  of  it.  and  was  In  fact  kept  a-ontl  nuously  occupied  up  to  the  <l 
her  ilepnrtare, 

'•  The  llrst  step  wns  to  establish  a  base,  or  combined  storehouse  ami  bin 
where  excess  personnel  i*>ulal  is-  housed  :iinl  where  gear  could  be  aiverl 
without  Interfering  with  the  continual  state  of  readiness  for  an  enier 
which  is,  of  POUme.  essential  for  a  salvage  and  rescue  vessel.  There 
considerable  quantity  of  excess  gear  on  the  I'.  S.  S.  Furontr.  Iiecause  sb 
brought  over  to  France  salvage  equipment  to  tie  used  on  the  vessels  thnt  « 
follow  her.  Furthermore,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  other  r< 
the  salvage  division  Immediately  t<s>k  steps  to  procure  from  England,  a 
plete  outfit  of  electric  submersible  pumps  for  driving  by  alternatlnir  ct 
and  direct  current,  a  number  of  Allen  centrifugal  pumps,  additional  « 
apparatus  of  the  most  modern  type  and  the  necessary  suction  anal  alisr- 
hose  with  other  fittings,  to  provide  complete  outfits  for  Met]  of  the**  W 
No  sulmMe  space  on  sliore  being  available  for  the  storing  of  this  mat 
the  hull  of  an  olal  composite  French  warship,  the  Rnmengol,  was  tu 
In  the  Inner  harbor,  the  I*.  S.  S.  F'morilr  fled  up  alongside,  and  the  Rum 
In  a  short  time  converted  Into  the  semblance  of  a  floating  base,  in  which 
stored  boilers,  pumps,  hoisting  engines,  diving  genr,  hawsers,  anal 
gear:  anal  a  very  complete  sfawk  of  spare  suctions.  elbows,  tbiie.-es,  fiMit  v 
lumber,  and  other  miscellaneous  material.  In  addition,  a  small  wor 
wns  built  on  deck,  anal  the  nfter  port  Inn  was  tltteal  up  for  berthing  arid 
lng  about  'J<»  men.  A  very  complete  photographic  dark  ronm  was  ab 
sfalla^al.  The  work  requlra»al  was  considerable  because  the  Romenaul  1< 
through  the  bottom,  the  sides,  and  the  da?cks — In  fact.  It  was  necessary  to 
tlcnlly  rebuild  the  up|»er  aleck  anal  to  materially  strengthen  the  'tween 
The  hull  nt  nil  tlnn-s  leaked  ta»  such  an  extent  as  to  Justify  the  inslallati 
n  s|SN-lal  pump.  Notwithstanding  thi"-a>  Incamveniences,  the  olal  Rum 
prow>d  to  l>e  an  Invaluable  asset  to  the  salvage  division. 

"The  U.  S.  S.  Favorite^  In  addition  to  hor  radio  equipment  was  equ: 
with  ratllo  telephone,  and  was  thus,  at  all  times  in  close  communlcathm 
the  t'"rt  otlla-*'  ami  fha"  flag  at  Brest,  which  In  turn  was  In  radio  or  telej 
I'otaamnieatioii  with  practically  tln>  whole  wa-st  wast  of  France,  so  It 
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nist-  vessel  could  U*  gotten  under  way  within  one  hour  after  receipt  of 
r«  of  a  wreck.    In  addition  to  the  l\  S.  S.  Favorite,  two  of  the  l>est  sea- 

iK  t  ugs  stationed  at  Brest  were  always  held  available  as  rescue  vessels  to 
oe*nl  to  the  scene  of  disaster  for  rendering  tirst  aid.  and  for  the  rescue  of 
Monnel.  Additional  rescue  vessels  in  the  form  of  destroyers  were  also  avail- 
i*  during  the  time  these  boats  were  stationed  at  Brest. 

The  organization  for  sal va ire  work  was  simple,  hut  effective.  The  first 
vagv  division,  as  it  was  called,  ojierated  directly  under  the  flair,  and  the 
c*»  salvage  officer  directed  its  genernl  conduct,  beinir  resj>onslble  for  the 

•ienoy  of  the  division  as  a  whole,  the  selection  of  salvage  vessels  for  par- 
llar  salvage  jobs,  and  the  general  methods  to  be  pursued  in  each  case.  The 
i-kmnster  of  each  salvage  vessel  was  in  direct  charge  of  all  actual  salvage 
rk.  and  was  given  full  authority  over  the  vessel  in  distress  from  the  moment 
his  arrival.    He  was  also  empowered  to  call  upon  all  branches  of  the  Failed 

tps  Navy  for  such  assistance  as  he  might  require.  The  commanding  officer 
the  salvage  vessel,  so  far  as  concerned  actual  salvage  work,  was  suliordinate 
the  wreck  master.  The  fore*'  naval  constructor  acted  as  the  representative 
the  flag  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvage,  especially  the  repairing  ami  doek- 
:  of  salvaged  vessels. 

'  fpon  the  departure  of  the  force  salvage  officer  of  the  United  States  the 
ce  naval  constructor  was  given  this  duty  in  addition.  The  responsibility  of 
»  salvage  division  censed  when  the  damaged  vessel  was  delivered  in  a  floating 
Mlitton  in  harbor  or  at  a  dry  dock,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  excellent 
»:i i r  facilities  on  board  the  I".  S.  S.  Favorite  and  the  ability  of  her  personnel, 
fr«*quently  completed  the  necessary  repairs  after  the  actual  salvaire.  No  dis- 
irtfon  was  made  In  regard  to  ownership  of  vessels  needing  assistance.  On 
•mint  of  the  lack  of  French  salvaire  appliances  the  First  Salvage  Division 
iidered  aid  to  any  vessel  in  dilllcultles  no  matter  what  her  nationality. 
"  When  fully  equipped,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  I".  S.  S.  Favorite  was  the 
st  ♦■quipped  salvage  vessel  in  the  world,  and  that  her  compressed  air  arramrc- 
ftts  were  far  in  advance  of  anything  owned  by  foreign  nations. 
•'  In  order  to  care  for  the  numerous  small  pumping  and  diving  jobs,  especially 
ose  in  shallow  water,  the  steamship  barge  Frieda,  which  had  been  obtained 
r  harbor  work  in  Brest  from  the  British  Admiralty,  was,  in  September,  1018, 
rned  over  to  the  salvage  division  and  fitted  with  one  Schramm  air  compressor. 
ie  straight-line  air  compressor,  one  6-inch  Worthington  pump,  three  or  four 
vlng  outfits,  and  a  hoisting  boom  on  the  foremast  with  a  capacity  of  about  1 
n.  The  Frieda  is  what  is  known  as  a  'Liverpool  lighter.'  with  about  0-foot 
-nft  and  about  100  feet  long,  single  screw,  steam  driven,  with  the  machinery 
the  extreme  after  end  of  the  boat,  thus  rendering  the  whole  forward  part 
allable  for  cargo  hold  or  salvage  gear.  With  a  crew  of  a  chief  petty  officer  in 
aamand  and  five  men,  the  Frieda  has  oj>ernted  on  the  average  of  12  hours  n 
iv.  ami  has  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the  best  small  auxiliary  salvage  units 
i  existence.  She  has  even  been  towed  by  the  I".  S.  S.  Favorite  as  far  south  as 
a  l'allice,  and  has  worked  in  St.  Nuzuire  and  Quiberon  Bay,  in  places  where 
je  depth  of  water  was  too  small  to  permit  the  I*.  S.  S.  Favorite  to  enter.  Her 
riiirjpal  service  has,  however,  been  that  of  a  diving  boat  wherein  she  had 
pconie  an  expert  in  the  replacing  of  ship's  propellers  under  water,  and  that  of 
peptng  the  numerous  harbor  craft  in  Brest  free  from  water.  The  Frieda 
ns  been  in  salvage  service  sine**  September.  1918,  and  will  probably  be  one  of 
ie  last  salvage  units  to  Ik1  disbanded. 

'"Notwithstanding  numerous  urgent  telegrams  for  additional  salvage  vessels 
hooaine  evident  that  no  additional  units  would  arrive  from  the  Fnited  States 
ntil  the  spring  of  1910.    Steps  were,  therefore,  taken  to  increase  the  salvage 
ivision  by  utilizing  available  vessels  in  Furope. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  I'.  S.  S.  Vietnrinr.  ox-f toirana.  a  steel,  single 
[■row  mine-sweeper,  that  had  operated  out  of  Lorient  during  the  war.  She  was 
^proximately  124  feet  long,  with  a  24-foot  beam,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of 
rawing  about  lo  feet.  She  had  previously  been  fitted  as  a  fishing  boat  on  the 
itlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  In  February.  1018.  she  was  assigned  to  the 
alvage  division;  part  of  her  deckhouse,  aft,  was  cut  away:  heavy  towing  bits 
stalled  in  this  location:  the  crew's  galley  moved  forward:  magazines  and 
•  •Ms  clear«*d  out  for  additional  personnel  and  for  salvage  gear;  and  a  turbo- 
enerator  set  Installed  in  the  engine  room  for  providing  submersible  pumps. 
:hese  alterations,  together  with  the  placing  on  board  of  such  solvate  gear  as 
icr  size  would  accommodate  were  completed  about  the  middle^p^  1919, 
ind  after  a  few  small  Jobs  in  Brest,  she      "  on  April  5,  ~  St. 
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Nazaire  as  salvage  vessel  for  Mint  ilisiri.  t.  Her  operations  fr«iin  then  <»i 
prised  miscellaneous  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  the  recovery  of  s 
oojiI  barges  near  Bordeaux,  in  the  Girondc  Kiver,  and  miscellaneous'  \v.  >rl. 
the  coast.  As  American  sailings  decreased  her  work  fell  off,  and  on  Julv 
was  returned  to  Brest,  finally  sailing  for  the  I'nlted  States,  v|n  the  A z  " : 
July  25.  1010. 

"  It  hecaine  evident  about  the  1st  of  October,  1018,  that  If  the  war  con 
and  the  I'nlted  States  shipping  continued  In  the  Mediterranean.  It  woi 
necessary  to  have  an  effective  salvage  unit  In  those  waters,  because,  thou 
Italians  had  contemplated  rather  elaborate  plans  for  ship  salvage,  the 
not  succeeded  In  placing  In  operation  any  salvage  vessels.  Although  I 
desirable  to  have  two  vessels,  one  In  Italian  waters  to  handle  also  the 
in  Hie  Levant,  ami  another  at  tilbraltar.  it  was  possible  to  obtain  one  v«-^-. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  submarine  activity  was  In  the  vl 
of  Gibraltar;  and  furthermore,  that  our  largest  naval  base  In  the  Mediterr 
was  located  there.  It  was  decided  to  make  Gibraltar  the  salvage  base  U 
Mediterranean. 

"Accordingly,  after  consultation  with  Admiral  Niblack  at  Gibrult:i 
U.  S.  S.  Seneca,  an  ex-Coast  Guard  vessel,  was  sent  to  Brest  on  Jiinunry 
transformation  into  a  salvage  vessel.  On  her  way  up  she  was  stopped  to 
in  the  investigation  of  the  wreck  of  the  Tcnadorc*,  off  the  He  de  Yen. 
which  she  assisted  In  the  salvaging  of  the  V.  S  S.  .1 /»/»<•/» ■*  in  Qulberon 
The  alterations  consisted  In  cutting  away  the  deck  house  nft  and  insr 
towing  bitts  and  the  placing  on  board  of  the  usual  salvage  equipment  of  lur 
anchors,  pumps,  diving  gear,  etc. 

"  The  l'.  S.  S.  .Vrncoo  was  completed  nltout  the  end  of  March  and  took  s 
at  Gibraltar.  Her  work  In  the  Mediterranean  was  finished  in  May.  at 
May  10,  1018,  she  arrived  in  Brest,  had  her  salvage  equipment  removed 
was  placed  on  other  duty,  finally  departing  for  the  United  States  on  Jul 
1010. 

"The  U.  S.  S.  Mnnna  liata  arrived  after  practically  all  Important  M 
work  In  sight  had  been  completed,  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  u  sn 
section  was  only  dependent  U|h>ii  the  casualties  that  might  occur  union 
trans|*>rt  and  cargo  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  Manna 
is  a  better  sen  boat  than  the  l-amritc,  but  her  hoisting  capacity  is  much 
being  only  8  tons  forward  and  4  tons  aft.  Aside  from  this  lack,  she  is  a 
efficient  salvage  vessel,  completely  equipped  with  salvage  gear,  and  has.  In 
Hon.  line  standard  workshop  Installed  on  the  'tween  decks  aft,  comprising 
or  eight  belt-driven  machine  tools  with  workbenches,  hand  tools,  etc. 

"The  I'.  S.  S.  ChexajH-fike  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  Manna  Hula  and  at 
simultaneously  with  that  vessel.  There  not  lieing  sufficient  work  to  r» 
both  vessels,  on  August  H.  1010,  the  f'hetapcake  left  Brest  to  form  part  < 
mine-sweeping  force  at  Kirkwall,  Scotland. 

"  Muring  all  of  the  operations  of  the  first  salvage  division  In  Europe,  the  a 
ties  of  Lieut.  Commander  W.  \V.  Wotherspoon  were  felt.  By  virtue  of  his 
experience  in  salvage  work,  and  his  energy,  he  can  be  considered  largely  re 
slble  for  what  Mir,  ess  the  salvage  division  luis  had.  and  to  him  unque-stlo 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  successful  working  out  of  the  organization 
obtaining  of  the  necessary  material  from  England  and  the  United  Stat 
Complete  the  equipment,  and  the  logical  distribution  of  this  material  anion 
vessels  of  the  division.  Lieut.  Commander  W.  \V.  Wotherspoon  was  perso 
engaged  In  every  important  job  handled  by  the  division  and  deserves  pnrtl 
credit  for  Ids  courage  in  recovering  the  body  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  <>\. n 
by  smoke  and  funics  in  a  dangerous  Are  on  one  of  the  vessels  salvage*]  hi 
first  salvage  division." 

"  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  in  addition  to  the  work  lister],  the  sal 
division  was  continuously  Occupied  in  handling  heavy  welgths.  assist  in 
harbor  movements,  helping  out  In  repair  Jobs,  and  In  general  holding  Itse 
all  times  In  readiness  to  ppx-eeil  to  the  scene  of  a  |tosslble  wreck. 

"The  work  of  the  first  mirage  division  In  Europe  has  unquestionably  de 
st  rated  the  desirability  of  Government  o|ieratlon  of  salvage  vessel*,  in  thn 
cost  of  the  salvage  work  performed  to  the  United  States  Government,  evet 
eluding  the  ralue  of  the  vessels  themselves  and  their  alerntlons.  Is  undonM 
"o  | m ■  r  cent  less  than  the  charges  that  would  lie  made  by  commercial  cone 
As  a  measure  of  war  prepared  new,  It  Is  submitted  that  the  maintenance  by 
United  States  N«vy  of  one  or  two  complete  salvage  units  has  Imhmi  pro\e« 
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w*l>*  deftfrahle,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat  the  record  of  the  first  salvage  division 
«xj*i>t  in  attaining  this  end.*1 

I    Th»*  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  vessels  of  the  naval  salvage 

•  «-••  wore  assigned  as  follows: 

"ston.  Mass.:  Acuxhnet,  Coast  Guard  cutter;  Salvor,  derrick  lighter. 

»*w    London,  Conn.:  Moeomber  and  Casco,  tugs;  Addie,  derrick  lighter. 

i»w    York,  N.  Y. :  Relief  and  Resolute,  salvage  steamers;  Crittenden  and 

'Hour,  derrick  lighters;  Superutr,  schooner. 

it  tins  out  for  general  service:  /.  J.  Merritt.  salvage  steamer. 

it  tiim  out  for  European  service:  Clwsapcake  and  ^tanna  If  a  fa,  salvage 

niers. 

•  »rfolk.  Va. :  Resene.  salvage  steamer:  Sharp,  derrick  lighter. 
•\v  West.  'Fin. :  [iiexboMch.  salvage  steamer. 

r«-st.  France:  Favorite,  salvage  steamer;  Yictorme  (formerly  Vtoirana), 
It  :  f  'n  iiin,  steam  barge ;  Srneea,  Coast  Guard  cutter. 

hp   naval  salvage  service  was  operated  on  a  commercial  basis  In  accord- 

•  with  authorisation  contained  In  naval  act  of  July  1,  1918,  which  provides 
i *\ lows  : 

That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  cause  vessels 
«  r   his  control  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  afford  salvage  service  to  public 
l»rivnte  vessels  in  distress:  Provided,  That  when  such  salvage  service  Is 
1«t*h1  by  a  vessel  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose  or  by  a  tug,  the  Secre- 
i*  of  Navy  may  determine  and  collect  reasonable  compensation  therefor." 
'l»»-re  is  appended  0  statement  of  vessels  In  United  States  waters  for  which 
RCTf*  sor\ iee  was  furnished  during  the  period  of  naval  operation,  and  also  of 
operations  abroad.    The  approximate  cost  of  all  service  in  home  waters  to 
v  ir>.  1919.  was  $407.<mk».  which  covers  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels  when 
ually  engaged  In  rendering  assistance,  together  with  cost  of  equipment 
M-nded.     The  ooinj>onsution  received  for  such  services  on  merchant  and 
{•ping  Hoard  vessels  was  about  $420,000. 

naval  <alvnire  service  in  United  States  waters  was  demobilized  May  15. 

on  this  date  all  naval  salvage  vessels  and  the  salvage  equipment  afloat 
1  nsliore  in  the  United  States  were  returned  to  the  T.  A.  Scott  Wrecking  Co. 
hn  nlso  represents  the  Yankee  Salvage  Association),  and  the  Merrltt-Chap- 
n  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co.  The  Manna  Hata  ond  Chesapeake  were  sold 
m:i<l  and  the  barge  Freida.  which  had  been  chartered,  was  returned  to  her 
ners  during  October.  1910.  the  hulk  Romennol  having  previously  been  turned 
•k  to  the  French  Government. 


Salvage  operation*,  home  water*. 

COMMERCIAL  VESSELS. 


Name  of  vessel. 


Approximate  date. 


^j^w  service  suecessfullv  furnished: 

nk.  EtoiJ  Polaire   Pec 

Tug  Progress   Nov. 

>  B.  Novian   Feb. 

I>ominion  Marine  R-way   Feb. 

S  S,  I'a'oma   Feb. 


23.  191«  

2ft,  191M  

3-1", 1919   

13,  1919  

iVMar.  3,  1919.. i. 


S  S.  Ansa'do  TTI   Jan. 

I>errick  Chief   Jan. 

fc  8.  Pancev   Feb 

Banre  Elmendnrf   Mar 

R.T.  Somen   Mar 

!*     ,  J  J  cs^wfr  •••■••■•••>•••*»••••#•  •••*.»••••■••• 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co  

Barf e  Maryland   Mar. 

S  S.  Wahkiakum   Mar. 


Norfolk,  S.  B.  &  D.  P.  Co. 
•  fc  I  aennic  

-  P.  Alcona  

H  Boxley  

-  K  Iloxie  

Na'iona*  Stevedoring  A  Shipping  <*o. 


s.  Ellen   Pec 


B  -<hr  O.  M.  Clark 


Irt  2i.  1919  

2ft.  1919  

14,  1919  

14,  1919  

2,  1919  

May :»,  1919  

Mar.  30.  1919  

30  31,  1919  

29.  1919  

Apr.  in,  1919  

Apr  7,  1919  

Apr.  29  Mav  6,  1919  

Mar.  22.  1919  

May  *  12,  1919  

Mav  1919  

21.  19IS  Jan  1919. 


nct  29  Nov  4.  191s. 


Nature  of  service. 


Towing. 
Pi  vine 
Floating. 
Piving. 

Piving  and  patch 

ing. 
Towing. 
Fire  sen-ice. 
Towing. 
FWing 
Piving. 
Launching. 
Piving. 
Towing 
K 'oat  ing 
Piving. 
Towing. 
Piving. 
Floating. 
Towing 

Raising  lighter. 
Raising  and  tow- 
ing. 

Piving,  patching 
and  raising. 
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Salt  age  operation*,  home  \rater» — Continued. 
COMMKIUI  U.  VESSELS— Continued. 


Name  of  Trawl. 


(a)  Salvage  service  successftillv  furnished  -Continued. 
C.  Klitnbeth  lhwtx:er  


S.  8.  F.  R.  Kellogg 


8.8.  Thvra.S  

8.  8.  Carlo  

8.  8.  L.  A.  McKea  

8chr.  A.  M.  Davenport.. 
Si-lir  ii.-n.-v  i  K  iiM  'i  n 
8.  8.  I'nn-v  Jones  No.  4. 

S.  8.  KorsfJorU  

8.  Itovergso  


Approximate  date. 


i>ct.  30,  191*  Dec.  2,  1918. 
All*.  14-28, 1918  


Nov.  3, 1918  

Nov.  21  24,  1918  

Nor.  24- Dee.  2,  1918. 

Nov.  29, 1918  

Jan.  8- Feb  3,  1919... 

Mar.  13, 1919  

Apr. «,  1919  

Apr.  Ml.  1919  


Bark  Bofcldleu  1  Mar.  31- Apr.  8.  1919. 

8.  S.  Treravlor  Kpt.  21, 1919  

8chr  Amparo   Feb.  I  V  Mar.  5, 1919. 

(*>  Salvae.-  attempted,  but  abandoned: 

8.8.  Port  Hunter  

8.8.  Port  Philip  

8.  8.  Reaper  

(O  Assistance  sent,  bat  vessels  floated  belore  arrival, 
are  bevond  saving: 

Sclir  l.-irlcj  

8.8.  Wlshfcah  

8.  8.  PondtllaC  

Bk.  Oenl.Oordon  do. 

S.S.Oneida  1  March,  1919. 

<ias  bark  Toasts  '  


Janiiarv,  1919. . 
Fehnia'rv,  1919. 

.do  


Nature  of 


Fire  M-rM 
Inc.  ik in 

Railing.  I 
tow  UK . 

Floating 
Do 

Float  ing.i 

Float  mtr,  i 
Do. 

Float  in* 
Do. 

Float  Init.  p 
t  owl  rut 

Flint  In*. 

Flout  Inf. 

Salving.  Ic 


SIIIPf'INil  lti>AKI>  VESSELS. 


P.  8.  Mahoning. 


8.  8.  Lake  niedsoo. 
8.  8.  BedmtaMcr. . . 


Aug.  3-Sept.  «.  1918. 


Oct.  29-Nov.  I,  WIS.  

Dee.  24.  1918-Jan.  22,  1919. 


S.  8.  West  View   Jan.  27-30, 1919.. 

8.  8.  11  tan-Ion   Jan  9-12. 1919. . . 

8.  8.  ftuwnhelm   FeN.  13  24.  1919. 

8.  8.  Eliianeth   Mar.  7-27,  1919.. 


Pat  rh  Inc. 

and  town 
Floating. 
Floating  at 

tag. 
Removing 

anil  float! 
Float  tag.. 
1:.  mm  ii  - 

and  float  I 
Removing 

floating, 

towing. 


HOVKRNMENT  VESSELS. 


s  s 

8.  8. 

8.  8. 
S.  S. 

s.  s. 


Oamrr.  ,  July.   

St.  Johns  !  Oeto!ier.  1918.. 


  Divine  an< 

tag. 

  Dlvtag,  pa 

and  float  i 

America  do.   Floating. 

Orancshot  (lighter)   DrcemW-r,  1918.   Raising. 

Northern  Paciflc   January,  1919   Transfer 

Sits,  oarg 
nating  hi 

  Recovering 

and  chain 

,   Float  tar. 

  Raising. 

,   Do 

  Rat'tag  an> 

  Patenlng, 

tax. 

Mar,  1919  ,  Floating. 


V.  S.  S.  West  llumhaw  do  

U.  8.  8.  W.  L.  Steed   February,  1919. 

V.  8.  8.  8.  P.  No.  "8  ,  do.  

U.  S.  S.  No.  il  i  barge)  '«0  

U.  8.  8.  HoprstlU  do  

V.  8.  B.  Alter  do.  

V. 
D 

t'. 

r. 

r. 


s.  s.  r.  440 

s.  s. 

8.8. 
8.8. 


f.  43  do  

William  (coal  bantt  )   March.  1919. 

No.  VI  i lighter)   April,  1919.. 


8.8. 

8.  8. 


okl  ihoma  (launch)  do  

J*.  24  and  121   M.irch,  1919. 


I>„ 
It  ii«im 
Flouting,  pi 
and  towln 
Raiting. 
FJostiru- 
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Sahagc  operation*,  home  \rater*— Con Untied. 
VESSELS  ASSISTED  BY  THE  FIRST  SALVAGE  DIVISION  IN  EfROPE. 


of 


1. 


^V«*st  wril  Flo. 

s  \\>stt,rid>re 


\  oSii  t>|r . 
s.  Mount  Vi-rnon... 

\  »JN,lld«»  

^  ij  n  i- Novgorod  

S  <  oI.  N-s  

Vrmv  ttur  S;m  Luis. 
f:«  r**l»y  (  British)... 


Approximate  date. 


Nature  of  service. 


1918. 


1918. 


August, 

 do  

September, 

 do  

October,  1918.... 

 do  

...do  

 do  

November.  1918. 


...do  

....do  

.do  

December,  1918. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

January,  1919... 
February,  1919. 


S    l«akr  Damitfl.  

^utaruir  St.  Marie  ( French )  

>  t '  onncr  <  destroyer )  

S   MoMptirtl —  

War  i  lir  inn  (British)  

>  Appeles  

S  TViudore*  

»  r  <  or^ieuu  <  French)  

s  Narrujrunst'tt  

Hooplas  1  March,  1919 

s.  Santa  Olivia  |  do  

'  '-trpe  |  do  

S  <  otirtney  do  

Hisko  1  do  

^  h.illrnerr  

S.  Wrsi  Ualatea  

>.  Audt-rton  

»•  Di.no  

.  S  Teresso  

.  S.  Western  Scout  ,  Mav.  1919 

v  ln.rv.-  No.  36   ...do  ... 


April,  1919. 

. . .  -do  

.  .do  

...do  

....do  


the  driver. 
YariulL. 


S.  Eurana. 


June.  1919. 

 do  


.do. 


Torpedoed. 

Ashore. 

Torpedoed. 

Collision. 

Do 
Fire. 

Fire  and  stranded. 
Collision  and 

stranded. 
Ashore. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Sunk, 
leak's 
Sunk. 
Ashore. 
l.eaks. 

Disabled  at  »ea. 
Broken  propeller. 
Leaks. 
Sunk. 

Disabled  at  sea. 

Do. 
Sunk. 

Do. 

Dumped  propel- 

ler. 
Leaks. 


MARINE  I'AMOI.'FI.AOK. 


<te*>l  vessels  of  the  I'nlted  States  Navy,  which  were  originally  painted  white 
;i  matter  of  hat)itability  and  appearance,  were  given  a  "war  color  "  at  the 
:inning  of  the  conflict  with  Sjwiin,  in  1808,  to  decrease  their  visibility,  and 
■  question  as  to  the  best  color  for  such  pur]>ose  was  considered  from  various 
wpoinls  and  under  varying  conditions  during  the  years  that  followed.  Dif- 
•cnt  shades  of  gray,  varying  from  light  fog  eolor  to  dark  slate,  were  experi- 
nted  with,  but  the  shade  which  might  seem  to  afford  the  best  protection  under 
•tain  conditions  of  atmosphere,  sea.  and  background  would  appear  less  effW-- 
e  nnder  somewhat  different  conditions,  and  the  official  gray  color,  although 
mdardized.  was  changed  slightly  from  time  to  time  during  the  IS  years  that 
l.»\ved.  In  later  years  torpedo  craft  were  painted  various  shades  of  green, 
ne  nearly  black,  to  decrease  the  visibility  of  such  ty|>es,  more  particularly  for 
:ht  work.  ex|M>s«*d  to  searchlights.  Although  standard  paints  were  issued 
ids  mixed  to  the  fleet,  the  results  obtained  were  never  altogether  uniform, 
♦\  in  part,  to  the  darkening  of  the  gray  shades  with  the  lapse  of  time  following 
plication. 

In  the  late  nineties  the  Germans  decided  to  paint  their  vessels  dark  gray, 
d  Great  Iiritain  changed  from  black  to  gray  about  the  same  time,  also  using 
darker  shade  than  the  American  standards.  Other  navies,  including  the 
vnch,  Austrian,  and  Italian,  adopted  standard  colors,  which  might  be  gen- 
idly  described  as  a  mixture  of  gray  and  khaki. 

Knrly  in  the  World  War  it  was  realized  that  the  great  problem  was  to 
nitrate  attacks  by  submarines,  merchant  shipping  l>eing  their  particular  prey, 
id  that  this  must  be  accomplished  by  deception  or  "camouflage,"  rather  than 
attempting  to  reduce  visibility.  The  method  adopted  by  the  British,  after 
ii<h  study  and  experiment,  was  termed  the  "dazzle"  system.  It  was  not 
itII  the  spring  of  1917.  however,  that  the  dazzle  branch  of  the  British  Ad- 
iralty  was  definitely  organized,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  <  'ommnndcr  Norman  Wil- 
u*on,  K.  X.  V.  It.,  who  had  made  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  subjivt. 
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with  recommendations  which  were  approved  by  the  Admiralty.  This 
Inter  Visited  the  United  Slntes.  nt  the  request  of  the  Navy  I>epnrttii< 
referred  to  below,  nntl  his  recommendations  were  also  taken  up  hy  the  F 

A  rejKirt  of  Lieut.  Commander  Norman  Wilkinson.  H.  N.  V.  K.,  ilea  r  A. 
(Jreatorex.  It.  N.,  July  10.  11)17.  stales  that  the  palatini  of  men-hunt  ream 

"Is  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  obtain 
hllity  at  sea.  especially  where,  as  In  the  caw  of  an  attacking  submarii. 
object  Is  s»-en  against  the  sky.  with  practically  no  sea  to  form  a  baekgrou 

"A  submarine  on  the  lookout  for  enemy  ships  will  in  all  probability  In 
vetetl  by  her  smoke,  even  when  hull  down,  so  that  no  color  scheme  aim 
Invisibility  Is  likely  to  save  a  vessel  from  attack.  Again,  where  the  vei 
hull  up.  or  within  attacking  range,  she  is  a  definite  shape  with  no  (leoepi 
tfl  her  course,  when  painted  an  even  tone  nil  over,  whatever  the  color  u.h«m| 

"Therefore  the  only  course  In  to  paint  her  in  such  u  way  as  to  decfP 
attacker  ns  to  her  size  and  course:  this  can  only  be  done  by  extreme  con 
of  color  and  shapes,  which  will  so  distort  the  vessel  as  to  destroy  her  gi 
symmetry  and  bulk. 

"Tbe  pattern  must  not  be  too  small,  or  the  results  will  be  negligible 
short  distance,  nor  too  big,  as  in  the  latter  case  large  portions  of  the 
will  be  definitely  shown. 

"A  mean  between  these  two  extremes  must  be  arrived  at  which  will  hoi 

dealred  effect. 

"The  size,  length,  and  hulk  of  the  vessel  to  be  painted  must  be  cmisi 
when  designing  a  color  arrangement  for  her. 

"These  conclusions  have  ban  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  > 
VatkM  Of  the  effect  of  light  and  color  on  ships  nt  sea  and  extensive  cxperii 
during  the  present  war." 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  Admiral  Sims,  Admiral  Greatorex  repeal 
general  assumption  laid  down  by  Commander  Wilkinson : 

"  The  scheme  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that : 

"1.  Invisibility  can  not  be  attained. 

"•J.  The  background  of  a  ship  seen  through  a  periscope  is  always  the  sk 
"3.  Deception  as  to  course  the  ship  Is  the  '  ralson  d'etre*  as  Indecision  I 

submarine  commander's  mind  must  mean  delay  in  getting  in  her  short  ant 

sibly  faulty  aim. 

"4.  If  one  ship  only  is  missel  In  consequence  the  scheme  Is  Justlneil." 

The  above  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  fvpn rtinent,  August  17,  1017,  bj 
mlral  Sims  with  Hie  following  comment : 

"Thorough  investigation  has  indicated  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  rentier 

Invisible   ICCOUlit  of  the  vnryng  background  and  as  regards  submarni 

account  of  the  fact  that  the  sky.  and  never  the  sea.  Is  the  background  ol 
object  seen  hy  a  submarine. 

"The  problem  confronting  a  submarine,  once  his  prey  has  been  slg 
resolves  Itself  solely  Into  estimating  course  and  speed  of  the  target,  in  or«l 
determine  how  the  approach  to  torpedo  fire  position  should  be  made.  The 
zle '  system  of  painting  Is  based  on  this  one  consideration  and  that  is,  of  re 
lug  the  problem  confronting  a  submarine  commander  more  difficult,  confi 
him  ns  to  BOW  his  approach  shall  l>e  made  and  thereby  adding  in  some  di 
to  the  safety  of  the  vessel  attacked. 

"  It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  to  paint  all  British-merchant  shi| 
accordance  with  tlds  scheme  as  fast  ns  they  become  available  In  British  j 
Also  all  armed  merchant  cruisers  and  nuxlllary  escort  ships,  will  be  palnt« 
rapidly  as  possible. 

"  It  has  lieen  recommended  that  all  British  destroyers  used  for  escort  woi 
similarly  painted,  nnd  I  have  directed  that  some  of  the  I'nltd  States  destn 
engaged  in  escort  duty  based  on  (Jucenstown.  be  painted  at  once  In  nrd< 
obtain  their  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  scheme." 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  contained  in  a  French  Dally  Bulletin  of 
marine  Warfare.  No.  7.  August  10.  1017.  as  follows: 

"  In  order  to  render  attack  by  the  torpedo  more  difficult,  the  submarine 
also  be  deceived  as  regards  the  speed  and  the  angle  of  hearing  of  the  ship, 
can  l>e  accomplished  by  extreme  contrasts  of  form  and  color  which  destro\ 
melry  and  the  appearance  of  the  silhouette.    The  deception  can  l*»  rend 
still  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  smokestacks  and  other  artificial  cons; 
tions  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  vessel  a  more  pointed  appearance 
it  really  has. 
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Vss*»ls  which  have  only  one  must  and  one  smokestack,  both  of  which  are 
•"•J,  arc  nu»r»*  difficult  to  attack  than  those  which  have  two.*' 
«*  tiles  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Kepair  show  that  a  scheme  of 
t.t  tiw  otlorntion  "  for  ships  was  suggested  in  1801)  by  Robert  De  Forest 
b.  and  the  subject  was  revived  several  times  during  the  following  10  or  12 
The  sysiem  proposed  was  one  of  countershuding  to  decrease  visibility 
'I nl  not  appear  to  offer  any  very  promising  results.    It  was  taken  up  again 
Ir   Jerome  Brush  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  a  number  of  v»«ssels  were 
r * •» I  under  Id"  direction  to  represent  various  modifications  of  the  system, 
her  systems  for  painting  were  proposed  at  the  declaration  of  war,  some  by 
liiifnt  artists  who  became  Interested  in  the  subject.    Five  systems  which 
;ir«-d  to  |minno"s  the  greatest  merit  were  given  the  approval  of  rite  Shipping 
<1  and  were  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Hisk  Insurance  of  the  Treas- 
i  a  partment,  which  authorized  a  reduction  in  premiums  where  any  one  of 
•v-tenis  was  applied.    These  Included  in  addition  to  the  Brush  the  Mackay, 
"t:.  Toch,  ami  Warner  systems. 

r.  William  Andrew  Mackay  had  first  taken  up  tlie  subject  with  the  depart  - 
r  in  1P1~»  and  his  system,  which  was  intended  by  the  use  of  different  color 
s  to  decrease  the  visibility  of  portions  of  the  ship,  leaving  other  parts 
»!»*.  with  a  deceptive  outline,  was  extensively  applied  in  the  early  periods  of 
war.  The  systems  developed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Herzog  aial  Dr.  Maximilian 
i  also  icndcd.  the  first  by  a  curvilinear  combination  of  colors,  countershad- 
etc.  and  the  second  by  a  ruptive  design  of  broad  bands  of  varying  color 
«  wrvjttlve.  to  reduce  visibility.  The  system  of  Mr.  Everett  L.  Warner,  sub- 
el  I  in  the  fall  of  1P17,  was  Intended  to  confuse  an  observer  by  using  large 
'•nal  and  trlangidar  patches,  irregularly  phu-ed.  depending  not  so  much 
i  <  <»lors  as  ujmhi  the  contrast  of  light  and  dark. 

je  Watson  system,  developed  by  the  master  painter  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
1.  was  also  based  upon  his  observations  of  vessels  visiting  that  vicinity  and 
d  :il*o  at  confusion  rather  than  invisibility.  This  scheme  was  tried  out  to 
e  extent,  as  were  many  others,  but  the  expression  of  opinion  from  various 
<  i  «s  were  too  conflicting  to  permit  very  definite  conclusions,  especially  on 
•  in it  of  the  frequent  changes  in  assignment  of  vessels  to  which  the  experi- 
ta!  schemes  had  been  applied  and  the  luck  of  opportunity  for  making 
« -tly  c<»mparative  tests. 

hc?M»  developments  <>ontinued  through  IblT.  The  (piestiou  was  given  much 
*ideration  by  the  naval  consulting  board  and  by  the  "Submarine  Defense 
e  lation."  in  connection  with  which  an  elaborate  serie  -  of  tests  were  under- 
*ii  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  through  the  courtesy  of 
pr  evident.  There  were  frequent  conferences  between  representatives  of  the 
>  Department  ami  Shipping  Board,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
i  fairly  definite  jiolicy  as  regards  camouflage  by  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
nnarization  of  the  situation  may  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 
lie  Secretary  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  on  January  18, 
s: 

For  many  months  past  the  bureau  has  been  testing  various  schemes  of 
ion fl age  painting.  During  this  |»eru»d  many  suggestions  have  been  received 
i!  artists  throughout  the  country  and  many  reports  on  observations  of  cauiou- 
ed  ve  sels  have  been  received.  The  bureau  has  also  received  reports  from 
»■  Admiral  Sims  relative  to  the  British  'Dazzle'  system  of  camouflage. 
The  question  of  camouflage  painting  has  beeu  recognized  as  one  of  im- 
ranc-e,  but.  in  view  of  the  many  conflicting  ideas  and  the  impracticability 
•btaitiing  definite  retmrts  of  observations  made  on  camouflaged  vessels,  de- 
nn  as  to  the  best  system  or  systems  has  necessarily  been  delayed. 
The  several  systems  that  have  been  proposed  may  be  elai-sed  broadly  under 
»  bead  .  (hie  which  has  as  its  basic  idea  obtaining  invisibility  or  reducing 
bility.  ami  the  other  with  the  basic  Idea  of  confusing  or  dazzling  an  ob- 
ut.  The  Mackay  system  is  probably  the  best-known  type  of  the  first,  and 
Warner  (American)  and  4  Dazzle'  (British)  the  best-known  of  the  second. 
In  the  endeavor  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  done 
.■onneetlon  with  camouflage  painting,  the  bureau  recently  conferred  with 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  certain  tentative 
i  luslons  were  reached,  as  follows: 

'hi)  The  development  of  camouflage  system  and  of  experimental  and  re- 
rch  work  in  connection  therewith  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
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"'(b)  General  charge  of  camouflage  work,  and  particularly  the  nppli 
of  camouflage  as  developed  hy  the  Navy  Department,  to  be  under  the 
tlon  of  n  man  to  he  appointed  hy  the  Shipping  Koard,  working  Jointly 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board. 

"•(f)  That  the  British  Admiralty  be  requested  to  detail  Lieut.  Wilk 
the  developer  of  the  British  '  Dazzle '  system,  for  temporary  duty  li 
country  to  assist  In  the  organization  of  experimental  and  working  foro 

"  In  order  that  the  bureau  may  proceed  with  camouflage  developuu-n 
department's  approval  of  the  general  outline  given  above  is  requested." 

The  department  approved  the  above  recommendations  under  date  of 
ii  ry  .'1,  1918,  and  made  request  for  the  services  of  Lieut.  Commander  \\ 
son,  who  arrived  In  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  re ri 
throughout  the  month  of  March.  Papers  which  he  had  prepared  exph 
his  theories  and  sy>  terns  were  read  by  him  in  Washington,  and  later  i 
nary  yards  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  before  officer 
others  concerned.  He  described  In  detail  the  organization  of  the  1 
otllce,  together  with  the  methods  »f  design,  apparatus  used,  etc.  A  eutno 
section  had  In  meantime  Ihh*ii  organized  by  the  bureau,  with  Lleuts.  Harol< 
Busklrk.  Lloyd  A.  Jones,  and  Kverett  L.  Warner  us  a  nucleus  of  its  <> 
ZJitlon,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  hel|ied  materially  in  starting  the  actual  « • 
de  ignlng,  and  on  the  establishment  of  standards  for  the  Navy's  orgs 
tlon  to  meet  or.  If  possible,  excel. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  11)18.  that  the  first  ap|»oliit 
of  officer!  for  CA trying  Oil  this  work  were  made.  bUI  it  was  not  until  about  .' 
16  that  the  preliminary  work  of  fitting  up  offices  and  the  obtaining  and  l>u 
of  equipment  was  drill  Itely  started.  This  date  also  approximately  marl 
initial  issuance  of  a  design  by  the  newly  formed  department. 

The  ('■fllOOUflag*  Section  was  oho  •  d  in  the  Maintenance  Division  nntk 
slpervislon  of  Capt.  Heuret,  although  the  preliminary  work  was  su|>ervis 

Gtpt  i  m  Bom 

The  orgiu  ization  as  develop!  al  that  time  Is  outlined  In  the  following  i 
randum  of  March  15.  and  is  the  one  maintained  throughout  the  course  • 
work : 

"1.  The  Camouflage  Section  of  the  Maintenance  Division  of  the  I > ureal 
he  under  the  direct  charge  of  Naval  Constructor  Van  Busklrk. 

There  will  lie  two  divisions  of  camouflage  work:  one,  design,  undi 
su|iervision  of  Naval  Constructor  Warner,  and  the  other  research,  unde 
su|s>rvlsion  of  Naval  Constructor  Jones. 

••  :i.  The  headquarters  of  the  design  subsection  will  Ik-  In  Annex  A.  Bi 
of  Cot  st ruction  and  Repair,  Navy  Department.  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
quarters  of  the  research  subsection  will  he  at  the  research  laboratory  • 
Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

"  4.  The  design  subsection  will  pre|mre  designs,  transfer  the  designs  to  in 
and  prepare  t.v|x>  plans  fioin  approved  models.  This  subsection  will  also 
charge  of  the  force  employed  in  copying  or  duplicating  type  plans. 

".V  The  research  subsection  will  have  charge  of  all  original  investigati 
connection  with  new  systems  of  camouflage  that  amy  l-e  proposed,  as  u. 
■pedal  Investigation  of  the  theoretical  value  of  the  'dazzle'  system. 

"  0".  The  work  of  both  subsections  is  to  ls>  under  the  general  sii|>ervlsi 
Naval  Constructor  Van  Busklrk.  who  will  give  special  consideration  to  adi 
tratlve  questions  in  connection  with  the  camouflage  organization.  He  will 
In  the  elosest  possible  touch  with  the  comauflugc  section  of  the  Emergency 
Corporation  and  will  prepare  all  general  instructions  relative  to  the  teel 
side  of  camouflage  for  transmission  to  the  Shipping  Board.  He  will  nls. 
particular  attention  to  special  tests  that  are  ordered  on  vessels  of  the  Beet,  I 
naval  or  commercial." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Henry  C.  <! rover  was  appointed  by  the  Shipping  I5i>: 
carry  on  Its  jiortlon  of  the  work,  and  he.  In  turn,  appointed  district  cntnoiit 
In  the  principal  ports  to  supervise  the  application  of  designs. 

The  Army,  which  had  started  a  small  organization  of  its  own  under  I 
Pawla  for  painting  vessels  which  It  was  operating,  agreed  to  place  the 
hi  der  the  sii|iervlsion  of  the  Shipping  Board  district  cnmoufleurs,  with  de 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Navy  in  conformity  with  the  general  practice  that 
been  established,  the  personnel  of  Its  organization  being  also  placed  at  tlH 
position  of  the  bureau  and  the  Shipping  Board.  Arrangements  were  llki 
made  to  take  esro  of  vessels  operated  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  so 
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1 1  v  all  vessels  leaving  American  ports  were  painted  In  accordance  with  de- 
s  prepared  by  the  camouflage  section. 

uring  the  early  activities  of  the  section  considerable  time  was  spent  In  get- 
tlie  necessary  data  together  for  making  the  models  and  the  outboard  draw- 
.   of  the  vessels  to  be  cnmoutlaged.    Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
logical  Survey  to  do  all  necessary  photography  and  lithography  in  connec- 
with  the  work. 

he  number  of  vessels  to  be  painted  grew  to  such  projections  that  a  method 
■  riority  was  necessary. 

u  May  31,  1918.  It  was  decided  to  govern  the  camouflage  painting  of  all 
•**ls  according  to  the  following  procedure  (bureau  letter  No.  1803O-A1.  May 
U»1S,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  operations)  : 

<  n)  All  troop  transports  should  be  camouflage  painted,  being  given  prece- 
i  «•  over  all  other  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  designs. 

(M  All  destroyers  and  all  cargo  and  supply  vessels  operating  In  the  war 
e  should  be  camouflage  [minted  us  rapidly  as  practicable. 

i<  >  Cruisers  and  gunboats  should  1m'  camouflage  painted,  the  preparation 

hose  designs  to  be  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  while  giving  the 
.  preceding  classes  precedence. 

i  #/  )  For  the  present  no  camouflage  designs  should  be  prepared  for  battle- 
rs, except  in  special  arrangement  with  the  commander  in  chief  for  ex  perl - 
iital  work.  The  operation  of  these  vessels  as  a  fleet  nullities  the  effect  of  the 
iims  in  deceiving  an  observer  as  to  the  course  and  si>eed  of  the  vessels, 
its  for  antirange  finding  camouflage  are  soon  to  be  held  on  battleships  of 
-ce  1.  and  on  completion  of  these  tests  the  [minting  of  battleships  will  1h? 
en  further  consideration." 

n  accordance  with  the  alswe,  a  priority  list  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
h  week  showing  the  designs  to  be  made,  the  outboard  plans  to  be  drawn,  the 
ilels  to  be  constructed,  and  the  lithographs  to  be  issued  for  the  week  follow- 
In  this  way  It  was  almost  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
approximately  1.256  vessels  were  camouflage  painted  after  March  1.  1918. 
flowing  that  date  90  American  steamships  were  sunk.  18  of  which  were 
noutluged.  Of  the  18,  11  were  sunk  by  torpedo,  4  by  collision,  and  the  rem- 
inder were  mined.  This  means  that  less  than  1  [>er  cent  of  the  vessels 
inted  were  sunk  by  torj>edo.  It  is  of  special  interest  that  no  vessel  was  sunk 
ich  had  been  painted  at  a  navy  yard  after  a  special  study  of  its  particular 
•del.  All  of  the  11  vessels  sunk  by  tori>edo  had  lithograph  designs  prepared 
the  Navy  and  issued  to  theiShippiug  Hoard  for  application. 
British  statistics  appear  to  Indicate  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918  the  Her- 
itage of  attacks  which  resulted  in  either  loss  or  damage  was  actually  greater 
the  ease  of  dazzled  vessels,  compared  with  those  of  ordinary  type,  whereas 
the  second  quarter  the  advantage  was  In  favor  of  the  dazzled  vessels  by 
srly  10  per  cent,  which  would  seem  to  show  increasing  efficiency  of  designs. 
ie  confusion  caused  by  dazzle  painting  was  very  apparent  in  the  navigation 
vessels  at  close  quarters,  and  to  decrease  the  chances  of  collisions  in  entering 
d  leaving  [>ort  vessels  in  the  trans|>ort  service  were  repainted  normally  as 
>n  as  possible  after  the  armistice. 

Th»*  opinion  of  British  submarine  commanders,  :is  quoted  by  Admiral  Sims, 
the  fall  of  1917  was  that  the  chances  of  successfully  torpedoing  a  vessel  would 

reduced  30  per  cent  by  dazzle  painting.  On  the  other  hand,  an  opinion  vol- 
teeml  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  German  UB-&5,  according  to  a  re- 
rt  quoted  by  the  Office  of  Nava\  Intelligence  In  the  early  fall  of  191S,  was  to 
<»  effect  that  dazzle  painting  was  of  no  value  In  the  daytime,  but  might  mislead 

inex|>erieneed  officer  attacking  at  night.  It  Is  considered  l>eyond  doubt, 
wever,  that  camouflage  painting  was  of  distinct  value,  particularly  in  the 
^  of  large  and  fast  vessels,  which  might  be  saved  from  disaster  by  the 
tiiicntary  confusion  of  the  attacking  submarine  commanders,  making  it  neces- 
ry  to  increase  his  own  danger  by  a  longer  exposure  of  the  periscope  in  taking 
servntions.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  own  sub- 
urine  commanders,  who  had  opportunities  to  observe  through  their  periscopes 
e  effect  of  camouflage  painting  on  friendly  vessels.  It  may  be  noted.  In  this 
iniection.  that  the  German  submarine  commanders  appreciated  the  value  of 
inoutlnge  for  their  own  vessels,  and  used  various  methods  of  decreasing  visi- 
lity.  both  as  to  periscopes  ami  of  the  vessel  as  viewed  from  the  air. 
Tli«-  [tainting  of  submarines  had  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to  reducing 
nihility  from  overhead  when  submerged  and  for  ordinary  observation  on 
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th<-  surfuce  or  partly  submerged.  The  effects  observed  on  foreign  vets* 
eluding  German  bonts,  ns  reported,  were  various,  but  the  results  of  the  In 
consideration  led  to  the  adoption  of  black  for  horizontal  surfaces,  us  < 
from  above,  standard  gray  for  approximately  vertical  parts  of  the  hul 
a  light  blue-green-gray  for  (be  conning  tower,  bridge,  perisoopc.  and  falrv 
The  use  of  reactive  paints  and  recognition  marks  for  submarines,  to  p 
I  heir  bring  mistaken  for  enemy  vessels,  was  developed  with  considered  si 

Kxperlnienrs  with  vessels  smaller  than  destroyers,  such  as  the  Kngle 
mine  sweepers,  and  subchasers,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  service  a 
low  visibility  color  would  be  advantageous,  as  they  were  more  subject  to 
by  gunfire  than  by  torpedo. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  of  the  fleet  it  was  established  that  dazzle  pa 
would  be  objectionable  for  vessels  of  the  line,  for  obvious  reasons,  while 
vantage  for  vessels  operating  singly.  The  lighter  grays  used  ns  standard 
to  the  war  still  appear  to  be  the  most  effective  In  lessening  visibility  <> 
units,  Including  destroyers,  improvement  having  been  observed  in  grail' 
from  a  somewhat  darker  shade  at  the  water  line  to  a  very  light  gray  i 
top  of  the  masts,  to  Increase  the  difficulties  of  range  finding,  Kxneri 
with  rigging  and  painting,  saw  teeth,  checkerboard  designs,  white  band? 
on  turrets,  staeks,  boat  cranes,  and  musts  appeared  to  show  little.  If  an 
vantage  in  that  res|»ect.  Weather  conditions  in  the  war  zone,  and  parti.- 
hi  the  North  Sea.  made  accurate  range  finding  difficult  and  low  vlsibll 
ll«vt  units  desirable.  Following  are  the  more  im|M>rtant  conclusions  o 
commander  In  chief  from  his  letter  of  June  2.  1918: 

"  At  short  ranges  there  are  innumerable  objects  aboard  ship  that  .-. 
us**!  for  name  targets  and  the  breaking  up  of  all  their  UneB  is  entire! 
practicable. 

"The  topmast  Is  the  best  range  target  for  medium  ranges,  but  It  dlsap 
at  longer  ranges  ami  can  not  Im>  used.    However,  there  are  many  oilier  ol 
which  can  be  us^l  at  medium  ranges,  and  the  rigging  on  masts  nnd  stuck* 
nol  even  prohibit  the  use  of  those  targets  by  experienced  range  finders, 
rigging  presents  a  little  difficulty  at  flrst,  DQt  this  is  soon  mastered. 

"The  rigging  on  masts  and  stacks  blends  at  the  longer  ranges  nnd  its 
appear  as  a  fair  line.  Consequently,  It  does  not  interfere  with  range  ti 
at  the  longer  ranges. 

"  It  is  pnmdhlc  the  enemy  is  now  using  stereoscopic  range  Anders,  In  i 
case  rigging  Is  believed  useless. 

"  The  rigging  on  masts  interferes  at  times  with  the  hoisting  of  flag  sign; 

"The  topmast  does  not  materially  assist  range  finders  in  securing  ni 
because  other  targets  are  available. 

"  As  a  whole,  the  rigging  on  timsts  and  smokestacks  Is  not  of  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  use.  and  the  striking  of  top  masts  Is  not  warranted. 

"The  problem  of  camouflage  for  vessels  operating  in  the  fleet  Is  iliff 
from  that  of  vessels  operating  singly.  It  would  probably  be  no  use  to  g 
wrong  idea  of  the  course  steered  by  a  vessel  operating  in  formation,  ami 
talnly  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  do  so,  if  so  doing  would  greatly  Inc 
a  vessel's  visibility.  A  gain  In  Invisibility,  or  a  confusing  of  tin-  enemy's  i 
tinders,  is  however  most  desirable. 

"  In  the  fleet  all  vessels  must  he  painted  alike  In  order  to  make  the  i 
nation  of  any  particular  vessel  difficult. 

"  StripB  of  white  on  hull  should  be  avoided  in  any  form  of  cumouflag 
being  highly  visible. 

"  In  general,  all  the  types  of  camouflage  tested  must  be  considered  as  f 
tilling  range  finding,  as  compared  with  (lie  standard  light  gray,  for  ull  rem 
ship*  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than  did  light  gray  ami  consequentl, 
creus«"d  the  range  at  which  range  observations  could  be  made." 


Probably  the  most  secret  ami  mysterious  ns  well  as  most  successful 
device  used  by  the  allied  navies  In  the  war  with  Germany  wus  the  paravane 

Paravanes  were  Invented  and  developed  by  Commander  C.  D.  Hurney,  B 
Navy,  for  the  protection  of  vessels  from  mooted  mines.  The  very  nutut 
the  device  ami  Its  object  made  Its  success  dependent  to  a  great  extent  or 
maintenance  of  secrecy  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  it.  Therefore  throug 
the  war  every  pronation  was  taken  by  the  allied  navies  to  keep  informi 
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rding  paravanes  confidential.  In  fact.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
t,  that  Ihe  wort!  ••paravane"  should  not  he  si>oken  on  the  telephone,  or 
t»  i>  in  tli spat*  lies,  and  all  corresi  wild  once  on  the  subject  was  kept  in  u  con- 

■  tial  tile. 

te  principle  cif  a  paravane  instalhition  is  an  individual  mine  sweep  for  each 
•I.  From  a  sj»eeial  fitting  on  the  forefoot  of  the  vessel  is  towed  on  each 
a  torpedo  shaped  hotly  ealletl  a  paravane,  so  designed  that  it  stands  out  at 
:«>id«-rahle  distanee  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  also  travels  at  a  detinlte 
h.  It  has  a  large  plane,  slightly  curved,  like  the  wing  of  an  aeroplane, 
h  acts  on  the  water  like  a  kite  on  the  air.  This  plane  runs  in  a  vertical 
i«»n.  ami  tends  to  pull  the  paravane  away  from  the  ship.  This  action 
ws  a  considerable  strain  on  the  towing  rope  which  transmits  the  load  to 
d»ip. 

le  towing  ropes,  attached  to  the  special  fitting  on  the  forefoot,  i>erform  two 
•riant  functions.  The  tirst  of  these  is  towing  the  paravane.  The  second 
more  important  is  the  sweeping  o|»erntions,  as  the  two  rtq>es  leading  aft  ami 

ard  from  the  stem  form  a  wedge,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  the  forefi>ot 
i«-  vessel.    This  wedge  formed  hy  the  towing  ropes  engaged  the  mine  moor- 

and  deflects  the  mine  and  moorings  away  from  the  ship  out  to  the  para- 

ihe  point  of  attachment  of  the  towing  rope  to  the  paravane  is  what  is 
the  cutter  head,  containing  jaws  of  steel  saw-teeth  knives.  The  mine 
rinsr,  w  hen  engaged  hy  the  towing  rojK's.  slides  into  these  jaws,  where  it  is 
klv  severed,  and  the  mine  heing  huoynut  comes  to  the  surface  where  it 
l*e  see- n  and  destroy etl. 

the  time  the  Tinted  States  entered  the  war  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
Uupair  was  experimenting  with  a  device  simitar  to  paravanes  in  the  model 
n  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  However,  as  rei>orts  were  received  from 
naval  attache  at  I.<hh!«>ii  that  the  British  Ailiufraliy  were  lilting  out  their 
i>  \essels  with  a  mine -protect ive  gear,  it  was  decided  to  request  drawings 
t  The  Admiralty  and  j>erinission  to  use  them  in  this  country. 

May.  11117.  the  working  drawings  of  paravanes  were  received  from  the 
i<d»  Admiralty.  At  the  same  time  the  Navy  Department  was  ask*il  to 
c  to  pay  such  royalties  to  the  inventor  as  the  Admiralty  should  decide  to 
''litahle.  and  also  to  maintain  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  paravanes  and 
r  pur]w>se.  These  arrangements  were  made  hy  cahle.  and  further  cable- 
:  -  were  exchanged  in  regard  to  the  proved  value  of  paravanes,  and  it 

not  until  May  -S  that  the  Navy  Department  received  a  cablegram  which 
a  died  detinlte  information  as  to  the  estahlishetl  value  t»f  paravanes.  It 
then  dochhtl  to  manufacture  paravanes  in  this  country. 

he  drawings,  when  examined,  showed  that  the  device  was  very  similar 
Torpedo,  and  that  three  different  tyi>os  were  necessary  for  the  equipment 
•  hips  of  different  speeds. 

vpc  M  for  merchant  ships  and  other  ships  of  speeds  up  to  Id  knots, 
ypc  B  for  battleships  ami  other  vessels  of  speeds  up  to  *J*J  knots. 
ip»«  C  for  cruisers  and  other  vessels  of  speeds  up  to  *JS  knots. 

similarity  of  paravanes  to  torpedoes,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
v  production,  practically  limited  the  manufacturing  proposition  to  a  con- 
,  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes.  The  maintenance  of  secrecy 
en  ted  any  published  advertising,  hut  two  bids  tin  the  manufacture  of  para- 
were  secured,  and  fortunately  the  hid  of  the  W.  K.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
T  .  the  principal  torpedo  manufacturers  in  this  country,  was  the  lower  bid. 

lie  price  comparei I  favorably,  considering  the  price  of  labor  and  material, 
i  ihe  prices  paid  by  the  British  Admiralty  as  cabled  to  the  bureau,  the 
rad  f  .r  the  manufacture  of  -cvei  i'.  hundred  paravanes  of  each  of  the 
.    tyjH-s  was  awarded  to  this  concern  on  September  1.  1P17. 

luples  of  the  towing  rope,  and  also  the  towing  sleeve  were  secured  Ihrough 

■  "iirtesy  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  ami  were  placed  in  the 
U  of  Ihe  experts  of  the  John  A.  Koebling  Sons  Co.  for  analysis.  The  John 
:.»»hlinur  Sons  Co.  offered  to  make  up  two  towing  ropes  at  their  own  ox- 

fur  test  in  actual  service.  A  test  of  these  ropes  was  conducted  to- 
nally by  the  American  L»m>  steamer  \ '«  ir  York:  this  steamer  having  been 
d  with"  paravanes  in  Liverpool  shortly  after  striking  a  mine.  This  test 
ved  that  American  wire- rope  manufacturers  could  equal,  if  not  improve, 
wire-rope  construc  tion  of  the  British  manufacturers. 
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In  the  meantime  such  Information  as  hud  hmi  ivoeived  fnmi  Engln 
garding  Installations  and  underwater  fittings  wait  forwarded  to  the  dl 
na\\  yards,  and  the  yards  were  requested  to  prepare  designs  for  the  It 
tlOO  of  underwater  fittings  on  Uie  battleships  and  cruisers. 

In  October,  1917.  the  bureau  decided  to  aend  an  officer  abroad  to  stmh 
vanes,  und  accordingly  Ensign  G.  L.  Cutlln.  1'nited  States  Naval  Reserve 
Who  had  already  been  assigned  to  duty  In  connection  with  paravanes.  Wl 
to  England  for  this  purj>ose.  He  reported  to  Admiral  Sims,  throuch 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  British  Ailmiralty  to  enable  him  to  stu 
various  phases  of  the  British  paravane  organization.  He  spent  con  •»  i  • 
time  at  the  paravane  department  at  Potstinouth  l>ock  Yard  and  visited  t 
manufacturing  plants,  where  be  was  able  to  see  paravanes  manufacture* 
visited  a  paravane  testing  station  at  Portland  Harbor,  and  also  spent  som 
with  the  ( .ratal  Fleet. 

This  officer  returned  to  the  bureau  early  in  January,  1918,  submit  t  in  >. 
tailed  report  on  paravanes — their  construction,  testing,  and  operation. 

The  British  Navy  had  then  un  organized  paravane  department,  with  i 
personnel  of  over  300,  including  70  officers,  to  cover  the  design,  inspect  in 
testing  of  apparatus,  together  with  Instructions  as  to  Its  use.  Its  record* 
that  time  showed  that  '2  battleships.  .">  cruisers,  and  "JO  merchant  sliij>s  h 
German  mines  with  their  paravanes.  In  addition  to  the  saving  of  these 
themselves,  the  cutting  of  the  mines  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  mine 
hitherto  unknown.  The  Admiralty  had  ordered  that  all  British  merchant 
be  equipi>ed  with  paravanes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Iu  view  of  the  information  received,  the  bureau  Immediately  took  step--  t 
an  organization  along  similar  lines.  It  was  decided  after  a  conference  to 
llsh  a  section  called  "  Protective  Devices  "  under  the  maintenance  dlvis 
the  bureau  to  organize  ami  direct  activities  In  connection  with  paravanes. 

Briefly  these  were  as  follows : 

1.  Prejwre  and  forward  to  each  navy  yard  full  Instructions  as  to  fitting 

vessels  with  paravnnes  according  t>i  the  latc.-t  information  received, 

2.  Issue  instructions,  prepare  drawings,  and  make  necessary  arrangemct 
the  I'.merigency  Fleet  Corporation  to  tit  their  vessels  with  paravanes. 

3.  Choose  and  arrange  the  assignment  of  a  vessel  of  proper  size,  powe 
speed  for  testing  paravanes. 

4.  Choose  a  pro|»cr  location  for  a  testing  station  and  design  the  layoi 
necessary  equipment. 

5.  Organize  a  testing  crew  and  design  the  necessary  equipment  and  cl 
to  fit  up  the  testing  vessel. 

0.  Compile  and  publish  a  confidential  handbook  on  paravanes  for  the 
naval  officers. 

7.  Secure  and  tit  out  a  vessel  suitable  for  a  paravane  Instruction  ship  an 
a  mine  layer  to  operate  In  connection  with  her. 

s.  Start  an  Instruction  organization  ami  make  all  the  necessary  arrange 
in  regard  to  operation  of  the  ship,  a  course  of  Instructions,  etc. 

ft.  Organize  an  Inspection  force  to  carry  on  the  Inspection  of  paravanes 
course  of  manufacture,  including  the  inspection  at  the  works  of  the  prl 
suhcontrai  tors. 

10.  Organize  an  Inspection  force  of  naval  oflWrs  to  Inspect  vessels 
equlpitcd  with  paravanes  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

At  this  time  the  tier  man  submarines  had  not  laid  any  mines  on  our  coa> 
as  lulled  States  vessels  were  continually  sailing  Into  mine  fields  in  f< 
waters  the  bureau  decided  that  all  of  these  activities  should  be  started  wl 
lea>i  |K»ssible  delaj 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  prepare  drawings  and  full  Instructions  f. 
installation  "f  paravane  gear  on  naval  vessels  and  send  them  out  to  the 
yards.  The  various  naval  vessels  were  listed  and  the  propose!  docking*  cl 
so  that  ti  e  installation  OS  each  vessel  could  be  anticipated  by  the  bureau  ai 
necessary  Instructions  Issued  In  advance  to  the  navy  yard  at  which  the 
was  scheduled  to  dock. 

The  system  adopted  was  to  have  each  navy  yard  prepare  drawings  ■ 
design  nf  the  underwater  liftings  anil  general  arrangement  for  carl!  \ . 
general  accordance  with  tyi>o  plans  sent  out  by  the  bureau.  Blue  prli 
the  plans  for  each  vessel  were  forwarded  to  the  bureau  for  exandnatlot 
approval,  but  the  navy  >anl-  were  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  wo 
advance  of  this  approval  In  order  to  save  delays. 
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'o  expedite  the  work  the  bureau  arranged  for  the  purchase  in  quantities 
rtnln  special  fittings  cmnmon  to  all  naval  vessels,  allotting  a  certain  num- 
to  each  yard  to  be  reserved  for  paravane  gear. 

•system  of  charted  reports  \vi»s  started,  on  which  tlie  navy  yards  reported 
fv  two  weeks  the  status  of  the  paravane  work  on  each  ship.  A  progress 
il  was  started  for  each  vessel  and  the  Information  from  the  yards  entered 
revived.  This  system  enabled  the  bureau  to  have  the  latest  Information 
each  vessel  in  shape  for  quick  reference. 

k   system  of  records  in  connection  with  paravanes  and  towing  ropes  was 
ttod  and  the  policy  established  of  controlling  the  assignment  of  paravanes 
N't  from  the  bureau.    Nr.  vessel  was  allowed  to  receive  paravanes  until  the 
»  :iu  was  satisfied  that  installation  of  fittings  was  completed, 
"ho  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having  nd vised  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

♦  ««iutp  their  vessels  with  paravanes,  directed  the  bureau  to  furnish  that 
! »<»rat!on  with  information  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  work.  Several 
tVreticos  were  held  with  the  corporation's  officials,  and  detail  descriptions 
1  all  drawings  necessary  were  supplied. 

n  common  with  the  British  practice,  the  device  aw  used  for  merchant  ves- 
s  was  termed  "Otter  gear,"  and  in  naval  work  was  referred  to  by  the 

•  rvviation  "  TV." 

V.s  previously  stated,  all  information  on  the  subject  of  paravanes  had  been 
►t  confidential,  even  among  naval  officers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
val  officers  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  device  up  to  this  time.  As1  it 
s  «t»ns|<lered  necessary  that  each  vessel  being  fitted  with  paravanes  should 
vo  a  b«K>k  containing  full  information  as  to  theory,  construction,  mainte- 
in-c.  and  operation  of  paravanes  the  bureau  proceeded  to  compile  and  pub- 
ti  a  confidential  handbook  called  the  PV  Handbook  for  the  use  of  naval 
rt-rs.  This  book  was  completed  on  March  2.r»,  1918,  and  a  copy  was  forwarded 
the  commanding  officer  of  each  battleship,  cruiser,  and  transport,  the  bureau 
piiring  a  signed  receipt  for  it  At  tlie  same  time,  another  handbook,  called 
'  <  nter  Gear  Handbook,  was  compiled,  containing  information  necessary  for 
•reliant  ship  captains,  ami  copies  of  this  book  were  furnished  to  the  Enier- 
ncy  Fleet  Corporation  for  distribution  to  ships. 

The  formation  of  the  plans  for  testing  paravanes  was  hastened  by  the  receipt 
a  cablegram  from  the  British  Admiralty  In  January,  requesting  the  bureau 
assign  an  officer  to  Inspect  the  service  tests  of  400  Otters  being  shipped  tf> 
is  country  for  the  equipment  of  British  ships  in  American  ports.    In  view 
this  request  the  bureau  decided  to  not  only  inspect  but  to  actually  carry 
the  testing  of  these  British  Otters,  in  order  to  have  a  testing  organization 
full  operation  in  advance  of  the  production  of  American  paravanes. 
Although  tori»edo  boats  were  used  by  the  British  Navy  for  testing  vessels, 
was  believed  that  some  fast  yacht  might  do  the  work  and  the  U.  S.  S- 
inchest cr,  a  converted  yacht  of  30  knots  sj>eed  was  chosen.    She  was  ordered? 
once  to  Norfolk  navy  yard  to  be  fitted  with  the  gear  for  testing.    At  flu- 
me time  a  location  for  a  testing  station  was  found  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  where 
e  necessary  deep  water,  available  dock,  ami  desirable  secrecy,  was  com- 
ned.    A  layout  fop  a  railroad,  derricks,  shop,  and  either  equipment  on  the 
M-k.  was  prepared,  and  plans  and  specifications  were  furnished  to  the  Bureau 
Yards  and  Docks  with  a  request  that  the  work  be  rushed. 
As  ft  was  necessary  to  have  an  instruction  ship  to  train  merchant  ship 
plains,  as  well  as  naval  officers,  the  bureau  suggested  to  the  Emergency 
eet  Corporation  that  it  furnish  a  vessel  for  this  duty,  the  Navy  to  operate 
e  vessel  and  direct  the  course  of  instruction.   The  Fleet  Corporation  accepted 
is  suggestion,  and  a  search  was  made  for  a  proper  vessel,  to  be.  if  possible, 
me  vessel  not  engaged  in  overseas  transportation.    The  Fleet  Corporation 
willy  suggested  the  steamer  Berkshire,  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Line,  and 
;e  bureau's  representative  was  asked  to  inspect  her  at  Providence.  After 
flection.  It  was  decided  that  the  Hcrkxhirc  should  l>e  fitted  up  for  this  duty, 
id  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  promptly  commandeered  the  ship  and 
arted  at  once  to  install  the  gear  necessary  to  make  her  a  Paravane  In. 
ruction  Ship.    Three  different  devices  used  for  towing  paravanes  were  In- 
»1  led  under  the  advice  of  the  bureau. 

The  llvrk&hire  being  ready  for  operation,  a  base  for  her  was  established  at 
It v  Island,  near  Pelham  Bay  Camp.  This  location  made  her  within  easy 
•ach  of  New  York  City,  and  also  gave  her  a  deep  water  course  in  which  to 
*rute  her  paravane. 
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The  Berkthirt  was  completely  Btte*l  by  the  1st  of  May.  wis.  A  -i 
situation  arose  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  n  commanding  oftleer  f« 
Hvrk*hirr  as  no  American  naval  officer  at  that  time.  outside  Of  tttf  l>u 
representative  who  could  not  l>e  spared  had  had  sufficient  experience  ttl 
ify  him  to  instruct  in  the  o|>eratlori  of  paravanes.  However,  one  Aiu 
ship.  the  Sfir  York,  of  the  American  Line,  had  been  fitted  wl'h  pnravu 
England  some  0  months  before  nnd  It  was  therefore  arranged  to  eft 
chief  officer,  Lieut.  H.  R.  I>wls,  R.  N.  R.,  Into  active  setvhv.  teni|Mi 
for  this  fluty.  After  uhout  a  month,  Lieut.  C.  C  Jones  qualified  nndi 
instruction  and  continued  in  command  of  the  instruction  ship  throughoi 
war 

A  lecture  room  was  fitted  on  the  Berkshire  and  a  moving  picture  mi 
Installed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  three  confidential  films  shown 
manufacture,  testing,  and  operation  of  paravanes,  these  tllnis  having 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  from  Vlckcrs  LI 
through  the  naval  attache  at  London. 

The  daily  course  of  Instruction  consisted  of  a  lecture  on  paravanes,  exhl 
of  moving  picture  films,  and  then,  the  class  proceeding  to  the  deck,  the  < 
tlon  of  the  different  tyi>es  of  towing  devices  was  conducted  nnd  expl 
Finally  the  paravanes  were  launched  and  the  vessel  by  that  time  woi 
approaching  the  two  mines  previously  laid  by  the  Bivalve,  a  small  mine 
cutting  them  with  her  paravanes.    The  vessel  was  then  swung  around 
ing  for  her  base,  the  paravanes  were  picked  up,  and  the  op|M>rtunity 
to  any  of  the  class  to  see  the  operation  of  any  part  of  the  gear  whicl 
not  bin  made  entirely  clear  to  him. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Berkshire,  nn  office  FA  lied  I  he 
dear  Instruction  Office,  was.  established  in  the  office  of  the  superii 
ing  constructor.  New  York  City.  To  this  office,  all  officers  and  men  or 
to  take  the  Instruction  of  course  were  required  to  report  for  blent IhVal i<> 
vise  of  orders,  before  they  were  n  Unwed  to  go  aboard  the  Berkuhire. 
man  was  also  required  to  sign  a  register  on  l>oard  the  Berkshire. 

As  the  report  of  the  bureau's  representative  showed  that  the  greatest 
must  he  taken  in  the  manufacture  and  Inspection  of  paravanes,  nn  itispi 
force  was  organized  with  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  su|M>rii:toinliir. 
strnctor.  at  New  York.  Several  Inspectors  were  nssigned  to  the  K.  \V. 
Works,  and  several  were  sent  to  the  factory  of  the  principal  subcontract,. 
Bowaort  Corporation,  I'tlCfi,  N.  Y.  A  great  ileal  of  credit  should  be  given  ti 
Inspection  force,  fur  It  was  mainly  through  their  efforts  that  the  prodnctloi 
not  delayed  by  lack  of  attention  to  priority  orders,  nnd  at  the  same  time 
careful  inspection  resulted  in  the  first  pnravnnes  of  each  type  inantifnetiit 
this  country  passing  service  tests  on  the  first  run. 

The  fitting  of  t lie  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  vessels  with  Otter  u>-.n 
started  under  the  advice  of.  and  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of.  the 
Department,  The  bureau,  therefore,  organised  nn  Inspection  force  to  It 
each  Otter  gear  Installation  on  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  vessels  d 
construct  Ion.  and.  after  completion,  to  lie  sure  that  the  gear  was  proper 
stalled  nntl  In  working  order. 

The  chief  lnsiiector  was  established  in  the  office  of  the"  suiM^rintemiln:: 
strnctor.  New  York  City,  and  Inspectors  rejmrtlng  to  hint  were  stationed  at 
folk,  Philadelphia,  nntl  Cleveland.  A  detailed  report  on  each  Inspect  tor 
forwarded  direct  to  the  hurenu. 

All  of  the  activities  In  connection  with  paravanes  were  well  under  w 
,  the  s'lrltiL'  of  1918.    The  testing  ship  HincncsrVr  ran  her  first  service  te 

March  i.  mis. 

The  first  shipment  of  American  paravanes  was  made  from  the  E.  W 
Works,  on  April  in,  ifiis.    Previous  to  that  rime  the  testing  ship  was  en  gnu 
testing  Rrltlsh  paravanes  nnd  arrangements  were  rnnde  to  borrow  Rrttisli 
vanes.    Ity  this  arrangement  the  bureau  was  able  to  furnish  paravanes  t, 
vessel  as  s4M>n  as  her  other  fittings  wen1  completed  by  n  navy  yard. 

The  first  nnvnl  vessel  completely  fitted  out  with  paravane  gmr  was  the  h 
ship  Te.ra*  on  January  ,tn,  15)18. 

On  September  7, 101S.  nn  event  occurred  which  Justified  nt  once  the  enth 
pense  Incurred  by  the  Navy  I tcpnrt  merit  and  Emergency  Fleet  Cor|w>r8tt< 
connection  with  pnravnncs.    The  V.  S.  S.  South  Carolina.  proceeding 
Yorktown.  Vn..  to  New  York,  cut  a  (tcrinnn  mine  with  her  Starboard  parti 
nlKUit  ft  miles  on"  the  New  Jersey  coast.    The  mine  came  to  the  surface 
starboard  quarter  at  this  vessel  and  whs  seen  not  only  by  the  officers  01 
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>v  Xouth  CuroH/a  hut  by  the  oiTn  el  s  on  watch  on  tin*  I".  S.  S.  Xvtr  Hump- 
»  •  The  latter  vessel,  following  the  Smith  Vn  rut  inn  hi  column,  sheered  nil  t.» 
>♦!  tbo  mii»*'  mi  the  surface. 

ho  ro<i>rds  of  the  British  service,  up  to  November.  1918.  are  understood  to 
w  tho  following  definite  ivjKUts  ot  71!  cases  of  mines  rut  by  patav,.nes: 
rty-soven  rut  by  fight  cruisers.  3  rut  by  armed  merchant  cruisers.  1  cut  by 
lino  sweeper.  1  cut  by  u  cruiser,  1  cut  by  a  buttle  cruiser.  1  cut  by  a  baltle- 
».  am!  2S  cut  by  merchant  ships. 

ho  alK»ve  were  in  addition  to  reports  from  12  naval  vessels  and  12  merchant 
►*  which  were  not  considered  as  containing  absolutely  definite  evidence. 

fter  the  armistice  was  signed,  as  It  was  believed  that  the  use  of  paravanes 
Jltl  gradually  decrease  and  probably  be  discontinued  in  the  course  of  a 
r.  some  of  the  contracts  for  production  of  paravanes  were  canceled,  and 
ers  wore  reduced.  The  testing  of  new  paravanes  was  continued,  and  in 
•omhor  the  testing  ship  \\  inehcHtcr  was  sent  to  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  order 
near  the  Bliss  Co.'s  works. 

in*  Instruction  ship  Berkshire  made  her  last  run  In  December,  1918,  but  the 

ures  and  other  instruction  on  board  were  continued  until  February  3,  1019. 
v  statistical  summary  covering  the  manufacture  and  production  of  paravanes 

the  (.'lifted  States  (iovernment,  inspection,  test  guns,  etc..  is  attached. 

STATISTICS. 

.fan  n  fact  uring  and  product  ion. —The  total  number  of  each  type  of  paravanes 
imfaetured  by  the  Bliss  Co.,  excluding  cancellations,  were  as  follows:  Type 
1 .400  :  type  B,  296 :  type  C.  300 ;  total.  1,996. 

The  total  number  of  each  type  purchased  from  Vlckers  (Ltd.)  was  as  follows: 
in*  M.  500:  type  B,  110;  total,  610. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  27  type  B  paravanes  purchased  from  Vlckers  were 
t  on  n  vessel  sunk  by  torpedoes. 

JY</ruj7. — The  number  of  test  runs  made  by  the  testing  ship  Winchester 
to  April  15.  1919.  was  1,506. 

f  n  «f  ruction. — The  number  of  runs  made  by  the  instruction  ship  Berkshire 
103:  number  of  mines  cut.  168;  naval  personnel  Instructed,  473;  merchant 
ip  officers  instructed,  204;  British  naval  officers  instructed,  13;  miscellaneous, 
J  :  total,  862. 

/ nM/K'ftvtn  of  einerjiency  /tret  vessel*. — Number  of  vessels  inspected,  229; 
re  of  tirst  Inspection,  May  11,  1918:  date  of  last  Inspection,  February  28.  1919. 

NAVY  UA8  MASKS. 

tor  some  time  prior  to  the  United  States  l>ecoming  involved  in  the  war  the 
ireau  of  Construction  and  Repair  had  been  Investigating  the  subject  of  gas 
isks  for  naval  use.  Very  little  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  what 
A  been  done  abroad  by  either  the  Navy  or  War  Departments,  but  samples 
id  ref>orts  were  obtained  early  In  1917  which  furnished  material  for  study 
id  tests. 

As  war  became  imminent,  the  work  of  development,  which  Involved  not  only 
<•  rype  of  mask  but  also  the  manufacturing  facilities  to  product1  It,  was  pushed 
the  utmost,  with  the  result  that  on  May  7  contracts  were  placed  for  50,000 
asks,  tlds  number  being  subsequently  increased  to  75.000.  As  related  in  detail 
•reafter,  experimental  and  development  work  was  continued  during  the  suc- 
kling year,  with  the  result  that  in  June,  1918,  contracts  were  placed  for  220.000 
,:tskes  of  on  Improved  type.  When  the  armistice  arrived,  95,000  of  this  number 
id  been  delivered,  and  the  remainder  were  canceled. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  story  of  our  own  development  of  the  mask,  it  is 
wresting  to  quote  the  report  of  a  (Jerinan  observer  made  immediately  after 
re  Wattle  of  Jutland  and  showing  the  important  part  played  by  these  masks 
;i  modern  naval  engagement : 

"Only  two  days  before  leaving  for  action  a  la  rue  number  of  the  vessels 
iat  by  chance  were  those  that  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  battle:  that  is. 
ie  rattle  cruisers,  and  the  vessels  of  the  third  squadron,  received  the  gas  masks 
iili  the  supplies  of  |M)tash,  more  than  an  abundant  supply  for  the  entire  crew 
•n  the  Scpdlitz  1,500  masks  for  1.200  men).  The  masks  were  of  the  same 
ih>  as  that  used  hy  the  Army  against  asphyxiating  gas.  Kvery  man  fun!  a 
imsk  either  on  his  head  or  eWe  hung  around  his  neck.    All  of  the  « »lli«*ers 
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emphasised  to  iih'  I  In-  furl,  tluit  according  to  their  experience,  the  musk-- 

mi  absolute  neeenltx  and  thai  tbey  sol  only  aarad  an  extraordinary  ni 
<»f  human  lives  hut  made  |Mis.sihle  work  tint!  Bervice  in  the  compartments 
otherwise  would  linve  to  Ik*  deserted  unconditionally.  The  pis  from  the  h 
mines,  and  torjieiloes  |>eiietrated  the  ventilating  system,  speaking  tul>c~ 
in  places  that  an-  very  distant  from  the  disaster  and  to  an  extent  never  th 
possible.  In  many  cases  a  great  part  of  the  |iermniiel  of  the  turrets  - 
could  escai>e.  thanks  to  the  masks,  remaining  at  their  posts  long  em  mi 
curry  away  those  seriously  wounded;  in  one  Instance  the  personnel  of  I  lie 
engine  room  Into  which  asphyxiating  Ruses  had  penetrated  was  aide  to 
at  Its  post  until  the  room  was  ventilated." 

In  developing  our  own  mask  for  naval  use,  three  types  used  and  ilevi 
by  the  Kuropen  belligerents  were  carefully  examined  and  considered. 
French  type,  shaped  like  the  mask  of  a  baseball  catcher,  wus  rejected  I 
reliably  gaslight,  and  because  It  Imposed  rehrea  thing  exhaled  air  to  sorr 
tent.  Also,  in  order  to  be  kept  ready  for  use.  It  had  to  l>e  frequently  :m<! 
fully  dipped  in  rather  complicated  solutions,  and  partially  dried.  The  I  > 
mask,  first  adopted  by  the  Army,  appeared  entirely  efficient  and  reliiibb 
was  considered  too  clumsy  for  naval  use.  involving  it  large  knapsack  i 
chemical  container- suspended  on  the  chest,  with  tlexihle  hose  conned  lo 
the  face  mask.  The  German  mask  was  light,  compact,  and  carried  en 
on  the  head,  but  lucked  the  mouthpiece,  nose  clips,  and  exhaling  femur 
the  Kngllsh  mask,  being  considered  inferior  In  those  resi»eets  where  t 
work  and  an  adequate  supply  of  air  were  required. 

A  pis  mask  known  as  the  Mark  I.  Navy  t\|te  gas  mask,  was  design* 
Lieut.  Commander  A.  EL  Marks,  <\  C.  I".  S.  N.  It.  F.  in  cooperation  wit 
Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  stntion,  and  also  with  the  assistance  of  th 
search  laboratories  of  the  Goodrich  and  1'.  S.  Ituhlter  Cos.,  which  unde 
contracts,  and  which  found  considerable  difficulty  in  developing  quickly  a 
details  of  construction,  the  production  of  the  chemical  filler,  etc. 

The  Mark  I  mask  wns  a  composite  of  the  German  and  Knglish  types  ref 
to  above.  In  appearance,  weight,  and  convenience,  it  resembled  the  <;•■ 
mask,  being  self-contained  on  the  head,  with  no  connecting  tulves  or  st 
hut  functionally  and  chemically  It  was  the  English  mask,  with  capucli 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours  total  exposure  to  effective  gns  co 
trillions. 

Tills  mask  was  submitted  to  the  fleet  for  criticism  before  being  adopted 
pronounced  satisfactory,  and  production  proceeded  with.  The  Bureau  of  I 
cine  and  Surgery  instructed  classes  In  gas  defense  at  the  Naval  Medical  St 
and  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Burenu  of  Ordnance  at  the  naval  pn 
grounds  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  By  December,  1917.  pi 
cully  every  large  ship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  had  on  board  one  or  two  of 
specially  trained  to  give  Instruction  in  gas  defense.  In  the  meantime  a  del 
came  from  the  fleet  and  from  observers  abroad  for  a  mask  having  longer 
for  one  Interfering  still  less  with  the  freedom  of  the  wearer,  and  for  doing  i 
with  the  mouthpiece.  This  resulted  In  n  new  design,  known  as  the  Mar 
head  canister  type,  which  got  Into  production  In  the  summer  of  1918  and  e 
cries  of  which  were  being  made  when  the  nrmNthv  was  signed. 

On  May  St.  191S.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  n  special  hoar 
«liidi  ('apt.  .1.  T.  Tompkins  was  senior  member,  and  which  Included  repress 
lives  of  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance.  Construction  ami  Repair,  ami  Medicine 
Surgery,  for  the  pnipoae  of  considering  and  making  recommendations  remit 
the  use  of  gas  |n  naval  warfare.  The  board  was  directed  to  submit  an  estl 
of  the  situation  based  upon  available  information  from  abroad  and  upor 
n-sults  of  research  and  experimental  work  carried  out  under  the  su|>ervlsi< 
the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  and  Bureau  of  Mines.  Hecointncii.la 
were  Called  for  both  as  to  offensive  and  defensive  measures  to  be  etnpb 
1'nder  the  head  of  "  Development  of  gas  defense  In  the  I'niteil  Stati-s  Navy  ' 

in>iird  reported ! 

"  With  good  masks  and  good  gns  discipline  the  bin  I  effects  of  the  use  oi 
by  the  enemy  may  l»e  greaily  reduced.  With  the  new  Navy  bead  canister  i 
and  rood  training  there  should  be  a  comparatively  sinnll  decrease  In 
efficiency  of  the  men. 

"A  good  mask  should  have  the  following  characteristics: 
"(ni  Protection  of  the  lungs  against  all  pises  with  the  possible  exc-pti" 
carbon  monoxide.    Protection  should  be  furnished  against  high  concentrat 
for  about  20  minutes  and  against  low  concentrations  for  two  hours. 
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'*  >    Protection  of  eyes  against  nil  lachrymatory 

•  >    Filtration  to  remove  sneeze  gas  smoke. 
'I  >    Ia»\v  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air. 

*  Slight  interference  with  the  movements  «.»f  the  Ixwly. 

f  >    Slight  interference  with  vision.    Nondimming  eye  pieces. 
»    Slight  interference  with  talking. 

*  Rugged  construction. 

riu*    Bureau  of  Construction  ami  Repair  has  provided  about  7."»,000  gns 
f«»r  the  tleet  of  a  type  developed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  While 
••«■  time  this  was  the  most  highly  devclo|ied  tyi»e  of  gns  mask  in  use  hy  any 
~*Tent.  it  does  not  in«'l  all  of  the  essential  requirements  mentioned  above. 
V   new  type  of  gas  mask  has  sine*'  been  developed  under  the  liureau  of 
-'rin-tion  jind  Repair,  which  meets  the  above  requirements  much  more  satis- 
>ri!y  than  the  old  tyi*\    Rids  for  2'J0,0(MI  of  these  masks  will  he  opened 
hme>         11U8,  this  quantity  representing  a  mask  for  every  person  afloat, 
lO  jM'i"  cent  of  spares.    This  mask  is  of  the  head  canister  type.  This 

•  was  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  fleet  ami  after  sample  during 

•  ■us  stages  of  the  development  of  the  mask  had  been  submitted  by  a  rep- 
ntative  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  to  the  commander  in 
f  for  criticism  and  approval." 

i<  hidti!  in  the  recommendations  of  the  board  were  the  following  "  de- 
;ivi'  measures": 

Ti»  provide  gas  masks,  with  necessary  spares  for  all  the  |>ersonnol  of  ves- 
•  •f  tlie  battleship,  cruiser,  and  destroyer  forces,  the  masks  to  be  so  de- 
mmI  »s  to  afford  protection  to  personnel  against  noxious  gases  for  as  long  i 
n>«!  as  fwissible  without  change  of  mask  or  chemicnls.  and  so  designed  as  to 
•rfere  as  little  as  ]K>ssible  with  the  freedom  of  movement  required  for  the 
[wr  performance  of  duty.    Stowage  for  gas  masks  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
k.-  them  readily  available  to  jiersonnel  at  their  battle  stations." 
The  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  training  of  ships  personnel  in 
defensive  measures  and  gas  discipline." 

To  continue  exiierimental  work  In  the  development  of  new  gases  and 
thods  of  protection  against  gases  used  by  the  enemy." 

That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Construction  ami  Repair  and 
Inn  nee  and  Medicine  and  Surgery  nre  all  charged  with  certain  duties  re 
ing  to  gas  warfare,  and  In  view  of  the  vital  int|»ortanco  of  this  subject,  an 
■•er  of  rank  in  the  Office  of  operations  lie  detailed  in  charge  of  this  work, 
will,  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  oblations,  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
-i«.us  bureaus  concerned." 

■  It  is  considered  most  important  that  crews  l>c  thoroughly  trained  in  de- 
is»-  against  gas.    Army  re|>orts  state  that  in  gas  warfare  on  shore,  by  far 

■  greater  number  of  casualties  have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  luelliclent 
lining  and  slackness  of  discipline.  When  masks  are  worn,  the  fighting  efti- 
ncy  of  men  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  order  to  reduce  this  loss  of 
.c'n-ney  to  a  minimum,  they  must  be  trained  to  wear  masks  for  a  considerable 
hi«!  and  to  carry  out  all  their  duties  while  so  protected." 

Training  in  gas  defense  to  be  divided  into  three  categories,  viz: 
ui»  Training  instructors  and  specialists. 

•  <  M  Training  ships'  officers  ami  petty  officers. 

•  iri  Training  ships'  crews." 

Tl;«*  report  of  the  board  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  .inly  1.  101S. 
<1  C:ipt.  Tompkins  was  detailed  "to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
rv.ms  naicerned  in  preparing  the  naval  service  to  successfully  counter  th« 

•  .«f  eas  as  an  offensive  weapon  in  naval  warfare." 

The  Mark  II  mask,  with  its  standard  canister  containing  absorbents  calcu- 
rcd  to  give  protection  for  about  six  hours  against  eomvntrntlons  of  lethal 
*es  such  as  ordinarily  met  with  In  land  warfare,  consists  briefly  of  a  closely 
ting  mask  and  rubl>erized  cloth  helmet.  To  this  cloth  helmet  a  light  aluminum 
adplece  is  attached  hy  means  of  elastic  straps.  The  aluminum  headpiece 
rms  a  saddle,  to  which  the  canister  containing  the  chemical  absorbents  is 
nipped.  A  Y-shaped  coupling  is  used  for  connecting  the  end  of  the  canister 
it h  ruhber  tubes,  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the  face  piece.  The  filter 
uls  consist  of  special  felt  layers  separated  by  corrugated  wire  screen  and 
v  secured  to  each  side  of  the  headpiece.  A  cross  tube  of  rubber  connects 
io  nozzle  and  filter  pads  to  the  intake  end  of  the  canister,  so  that  air  passing 

•  the  wearer's  lungs  must  first  pass  through  the  filters,  where  the  smoke  Is 
'moved,  thence  through  the  chemical  in  the  canister,  where  the  poisonous 
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elements  of  the  gases  are  ohsorhed.  The  exhales  breath  of  the  mum 
lleved  through  a  rubber  ilutter  valve  which  projects  vertically  shove  i 
pieces.  In  order  to  prevent  the  exhales  lircjitii  from  passing  through  th« 
ter,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  chemicals,  small  check  valves  un- 
tile lower  cutis  of  the  rubber  tubes.  As  a  still  further  protection,  a  dist 
valve  is  lltted  in  the  nozzle  of  the  cnulster  at  the  Intake  end.  The  in 
air  is  directed  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  so  as  to  pass  acTi 
Inside  of  the  lenses  In  order  to  prevent  dimming. 

In  the  ease  of  the  true  war  gases  the  poisonous  elements  are  iil»s,>i 
certain  chemicals  contained  in  the  canister  of  the  outfit,  the  water  ilniwi 
outside  air  through  this  canister  before  It  reaches  his  lungs.    In  tbe  • 
smoke  gases  the  particles  are  actually  strapped  to  the  sides  of  the  cu 
The  chemicals  in  the  canister  and  the  smoke  pads  afford  protection 
all  known  forms  of  war  gases.    The  standard  war  equipment  consists 

gray  canister  and  the  side  tiller  pads.    For  protection  against  carbon   

which  Is  not  considered  a  war  gas,  the  gray  canister  of  the  regit  In  r  <>i 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  canister  containing  special  chemicals  for  i 
Ing  carbon  monoxide.  The  carbon  monoxide  canister  is  painted  black, 
used  only  in  cases  of  fire  lighting  or  where  carbon  monoxide  alone  is  su- 
or  known  to  be  present. 


To  accomplish  the  work  which  has  been  briefly  described,  there  was  eo< 
expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  The  total  fore* 
cers,  clerks,  and  technical  employees — numbered  143  on  July  1,  1916:  : 
July  1,  1017.  three  months  after  we  entered  the  war ;  and  55*1  on  July  1 
A  maximum  of  687  was  reuched  on  November  15,  1918.  This  great  exjw 
which  was  made  without  any  serious  changes  in  organization,  the  organ! 
which  had  been  developed  in  peace  being  found  suud  under  the  strain  • 
conditions.  The  expansion  did  require  some  subdivision  of  existing  di\ 
Into  manageable  sections.  For  instance,  under  peace  condtions.  l>.-sig 
Production  were  handled  by  the  same  subdivision  of  the  bureau  It  eras 
desirable  to  separate  production  and  make  a  new  division  of  it  during  i 
of  the  war.  Production  was  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  bureau, 
the  expansion  of  force  the  administration  of  the  bureau,  which  had  been  c 
on  in  peace  without  a  titular  organization  for  it.  was  placed  in  a  d 
division.  After  the  above  changes  the  eight  divisions  of  the  bureau 
made  one. 

Design.  Production,  Maintenance,  Administration,  Contracts,  Shore  I 
llshmeuts.  Supply.  Aircraft. 

The  duties  of  these  divisions,  which  continue  in  force,  may  be  briefly  mi 
as  follows: 

lU  iiittn  tHvUion. — Tills  division  has  charge  of  all  design  work,  including 
alterations  of  completed  vessels,  research  on  subjects  useful  for  design 
chances  on  ships  under  construction,  and  the  model  basin.   The  design  dl 
also  follows  up  the  construction  from  a  design  |>oint  of  view. 

Production  IHvixunr. — The  functions  of  this  division  consists  prlnriiiu 
analyzing  and  antici|uiting  the  requirements  for  materials  under  the  cugnl 
of  the  bureau;  uncovering  new  sources  of  supply  when  the  normal  soum 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands;  following  up  pprodnctlon  by  means  of  C 
and  rc|Mirts  from  the  field,  and  assisting  contractors  In  lie<iiinlng  familiar 
CoYcrnmcnt  methods.  I  Miring  the  war.  this  division  was  also  rcsponsib 
presenting  to  the  various  committees  and  divisions  of  the  War  Indu 
Hoard,  the  necessary  data  for  obtaining  priority  on  materials  used  by,  or  ft 
bureau,  the  allocation  of  steel  or  other  materials  when  the  supply  of  such 
rials  was  limited,  etc. 

Maintriiann  t'irision. — The  division  handles  all  questions  having  to  do 
completed  ships. 

Adminixtration  Division. — This  division  Is  a  general-service  division  am 


to  do  with  administration  In  bureau  affairs,  as  distinct  from  the  ope 


It  deals  mainly  with  bureau  personnel  and  organization.  The  personnel  of 
division*  Is  under  the  administration  division  for  administrative  purpose* 
f'tntnut*  Mrixion. — This  division  has  charge  of  questiotis  which  uri 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  contracts  for  new  vessels  and  lin|to 
contracts  generally  In  which  the  bureau  Is  Involved,  ami  questions,  other 
technical,  arising  dining  their  execution.    It  also  handles  for  the  but  en 
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i:ttr«-rs  arising  in  c«inne<  ri«»u  with  the  work  of  the  < 'oinjHMisation  Board  (ex- 
■}'T  those  involving  tin*  approval  <>}  price-  ami  orders),  and  the  general  financial 
i:«  sfioiis  involved  in  contracts  ami  payments.  I  hiring  the  war  and  the  year 
>l lowing,  tlds  division  also  handled  a  great  numher  of  incidental  matters 
rising  in  connection  with  payments,  penalties,  delay*,  and  changes  in  con- 
■sicim:  plant  rentals,  supplementary  agreements,  etc.:  heeomlng.  in  effect  the 
annus  liaison  with  the  Compensation  Hoard  and  with  the  office  of  the  Solid- 
>r  f««r  the  Navy  Department. 

shin-c  Establishment  Division. — This  division  deals  with  questions  of  plant 
ml  organization,  mechanical  equipment,  personnel,  costs,  and  manufacturing 
presses  at  shore  stations. 

Supply  Division. — This  division  deals  wth  requisitions,  contracts,  and  specl- 
< minus  f«»r.  and  inspection  of  materials. 

Mnraft  I>i  vision.—  This  division  deals  with  all  matters  under  the  bureau  eon- 
ectcd  with  aircraft,  including  seaplanes,  airships,  captive  balloons,  etc. 

The  volume  of  work  done  by  the  bureau  is  perhaps  best  measured  by  the 
\l>eui]itiires  for  which  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  held  responsible,  whether  by 
iw  or  by  Executive  order.  The  following  approximate  figures  indicate  the 
normous  Increase  which  invfit  fall  on  each  and  every  part  of  the  administrative 
rganization  of  the  Navy  Peapartment  In  time  of  war: 


rora  appropriation  '  *  Increase  of  the  Navy", 
rom  miscellaneous  appropriations  


Average  annual  expendi- 
ture by  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair. 

1912-1916 

191&-19 



$9,000,000 
9,000,000 

$71,000,000 
222,000,000 
31,000,000 

327,000,000 

From  these  figures  it  ran  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  increased  eighteen- 
oid  during  the  war  years  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  four  prewar 
ears,  while  the  number  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  bureau  increased  less 
turn  live  times.  These  figures  show  better  than  words  could  tell  the  always 
'aithful  and  efficient  and  at  times  brilliant  services  rendered  by  the  entire 
iraff  of  the  bureau,  without  which  the  results  herein  briefly  recounted  would 
lot  have  been  attained. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  may  not  be  known,  even  to  the  members  of 
his  committee,  that  before  the  armistice  the  United  States  Navy 
was  operating  834  vessels  and  had  a  force  of  175.000  officers  and 
nen  engaged  either  in  European  waters  or  in  trans- Atlantic  war 
iervice  plying  the  war  zone. 

The  "Summary  of  Activities  of  United  States  Naval  Forces 
operating  in  European  Waters.**  compiled  and  issued  from  Admiral 
Virus's  headquarters  in  London,  gives  a  total  of  373  vessels  actually 
present  on  November  11.  1!)18,  with  27  other  ships  assigned  to  that 
service,  and  states  that  "at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  were 
ipproximately  H  1.000  officers  and  men  serving  in  Europe.'*  This 
includes  more  vessels  and  a  larger  personnel  than  was  in  the  entire 
Regular  Xavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  when  there  were  362 
vessels  on  the  Xavy  list,  of  which  20  were  old  craft  listed  as  "  un- 
serviceable for  war  purposes,*'  and  67.043  officers  and  men. 

But  the  Sims  figures  include,  only  vessels  and  men  directly  attached 
to  the  European  force.  They  do"  not  take  into  account  the  cruiser 
mid  transport  force,  which  l)efore  the  armistice  comprised  24  cruisers 
und  51)  troopships,  manner!  by  3,000  officers  and  42,000  men.  that  were 
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constantly  plying  between  America  and  Europe  transporting  ti 
and  which  eventually  numbered  142  vessels,  transporting  to  E 
Ul  1,0-47  men  and  bringing  back  1.700,000,  handling  a  total 
movement  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  men. 

Nor  do  these  tables  mention  the  vast  fleet  of  the  naval  ovt 
transport  force,  which  before  the  end  of  hostilities  manned 
operated  378  vessels  of  2,900,000  dead-weight  tons,  requiring  ■ 
of  4.1572  officers  and  21».17'.»  men.  and  which  carried  to  Europe  G.<X 
tons  of  supplies,  munitions,  fuel,  and  materials. 

Both  these  fleets  were  as  truly  engaged  in  European  war  st-i  \  i 
were  the  forces  under  his  direction,  and  all  sailed  the  "war  z 
to  and  from  European  ports,  being  as  truly  engaged  in  servin 
allied  cause  and  contributing  as  directly  to  the  result  us  di< 
destroyers  and  other  craft  under  his  command. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  373  vessels  directly  in  the  European  1 
as  should  be  done  to  denote  America's  contribution  in  ships  t« 
allied  effort,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  engaged  in  European 
service  before  the  end  of  hostilities  834  vessels  manned  and  ope 
by  the  Navy  and  158,851  officers  and  men.  If  we  add  to  thee 
15,000  to  120,000  men  of  our  armed  guard  on  merchant  vessels.  : 
whom  served  in  the  war  zone  and  were  engaged  in  antisiibnn 
work  as  truly  as  were  the  men  on  our  destroyers,  the  total  nut 
engaged  was  approximately  175,000. 

Admiral  Sims  in  the  summary  issued  by  his  headquarters  s 
that  the  number  of  officers  and  men  serving  in  Europe  represt 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  naval  personnel.   As  a  matter  of 
the  total  number  engaged  in  war  service  to  and  from  Europ 
well  as  in  Europe,  represents  about  one-third  of  the  total  perso: 
When  it  is  recalled  that  nearly  all  the  21)0,000  men  who  were  enl 
in  the  Navv  in  the  eight  months  previous  to  the  armistice 
trained  or  being  trained  to  man  the  hundreds  of  destroyers 
other  antisubmarine  craft  being  built  and  the  large  number  of 
sels  under  construction  by  the  Shipping  Board,  practically  al 
which  were  destined  for  European  or  trans- Atlantic  service 
were  to  be  manned  by  the  Navy,  it  will  In?  realized  that  more 
half  of  the  entire  personnel  were  being  prepared  for  servic 
Europe  or  on  transports  and  cargo  ships  which  were  to  carry  tr 
and  supplies  to  Europe  through  the  danger  zone.   We  had  incre 
our  flying  corps  to  nearly  50,000,  of  which  over  18,000  were  ser 
in  Europe,  and  thousands  more  men  and  hundreds  of  additi 
machines  would  have  been  sent  over  in  the  next  few  months. 

If  the  war  had  lasted  a  year  longer — as  practically  all  end 
authorities  thought  it  would — and  f  would  like  to  add,  when 
Eric  Geddes  and  Admiral  Duff  were  in  Washington  early  in  Oct< 
1J>18,  they  told  us  that  the  sinkings  by  the  submarines  wouh 
greater  in  the  next  six  months  than  they  had  ever  U*en;  and  no  i 
tary  man  with  whom  I  ever  talked  or  from  whom  I  received 
communication,  ever  suggested  that  the  war  would  lie  over  Ik- 
August,  luli).  If  the  war  had  lasted  a  year  longer,  as  practically 
eminent  authorities  thought  it  would,  three-fourths  of  our  ei 
naval  personnel,  a  force  of  375.000  or  400.000  would  have  been 
gaged  in  European  service  or  in  operating  vessels  carrying  troop 
supplies  to  our  Army  or  the  Allies. 
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I  ask  that  there  be  placed  in  the  record  the  following  tables,  from 
10  ;*  Summary  of  activities  of  United  States  naval  forces  operating 
1  European  waters,"  which  summary  was  compiled  by  and  issued 
n>m  Admiral  Sims\s  headquarters  in  London: 

rtirrican  naval  vensels  actually  pre*<  nt  in  European  water*  upon  the  cessation 

of  hostilities,  grouped  by  ba*e*. 

Total. 

lu-vnstown— 2  tenders,  24  destroyers.  30  chasers,  3  tup*   59 

♦•rehaven — 3  battleships,  1  tender.  7  submarines,  1  tug,  1  oiler   13 

rest—  1  gunboat.  16  yachts,  3  tenders,  38  destroyers,  9  tugs,  1  station 

>hip.  4  steam  barges,  4  barges,  0  mine  sweepers   8f» 

arcllIT—  1  tender,  1  refrigerator  hulk,  55  eolliers   57 

it-ntltar— 2  cruisers,  4  gunboats,  5  coast  guard  cutters,  9  yachts,  1  tender. 

0  destroyers,  18  chasers   45 

eni«i-  2  tugs   .__    2 

2  yachts.  1  tender.  1  oiler,  2  mine  sweepers,  5  submarines,  1 

tug   12 

rand  Fleet — 5  battleships   5 

lurmansk— 1  cruiser  (also  Russian  destroyers)   11 

line  Force — 1  tender,  10  mine  layers,  2  mine  sweepers   13 

outhampton — 4  transports   4 

lyraouth — 1  tender,  2  destroyers,  36  chasers   39 

nrfu— 1  tender.  36  chasers   37 

ivcrpool— 1  oiler   1 


Grand  total  naval  vessels  in  European  waters   373 

Miles  steamed  by  United  States  tuirul  vessels  in  imr  zone. 

These  figures  of  average  miles  steamed  per  month  by  United  States  forces  in 
European  waters  are  very  approximate  and  all  a  minimum : 

Mi  lot*. 

»e<troyers   270,  000 

liswliuneous  patrol  craft   120,000 

line  sweepers   10,000 

line  layers   10.  000 

lattleships  and  submarines   90,  000 

itibmarine  chasers   121,000 


Total   626,000 


Iff-  PERSONNEL. 


The  following  table  shows  the  naval  personnel,  actually  in  European  war  at 
he  beginning  of  each  quarter,  sim-e  April  26.  1917.  and  the  quarterly  increases: 


,    Total    1  Total 

Dnttf.  1  officers  |  men 


serving. 


serving. 


i 


ipr  1917  

■C.  I,  19]  

*n  1. 19\*  

.[  r  1.  191S  

•  iJv  1.  J9IS   3.135  47.6*5 

>ct.  I,  191S   4,M9  75.742 


5 
214 


I.S40 
9.544 
2,724 

2.072  31,080 


rvj.J  9.544 
1.4*2  22,724 


At  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  were  approximately  81,000  officers  and 
nen  serving  in  Europe.  This  represents  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  naval 
»  rsoimel,  which  is  31,186  officers  and  506,996  men. 
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ItKINGING  HACK  Til K  SOMHKRS. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  pressing  duty  of  Amerir 
to  bring  back  the  soldiers  who  were  as  eager  to  come  home  as 
kin  and  friends  were  to  welcome  them.  It  was  a  giant  task  to  \ 
the  W  ar  and  Navy  Departments  immediately  a  i  (dressed  th«Mn 
with  zeal  and  the  employment  of  every  craft  that  could  Ik-  se< 
In  taking  the  troops  across  we  had  U*en  a  hie  to  secure  ships  <>f 
nations,  principally  those  of  (treat  Britain,  which  under  <  <>i 
with  the  War  Department  carried  something  like  a  million  A 
can  soldiers  to  France.  These  British  ships  were  not  availal 
us  as  transports  until  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  not  in  force 
after  the  fateful  March  drive  of  191K.  Naturally  few  were  i 
able  for  bringing  back  troops  to  the  United  States,  for  they 
needed  to  take  home  the  ( 'anadian  and  other  British  forcetj 
were  anxious  to  return  home.  It  was.  therefore,  necessary  fc 
American  ships  to  be  pressed  into  service,  as  well  as  to  least*  re 
German  ships  manned  bv  American  Navy  men.  But  these  wci 
Sufficient,  and  I  ordered  older  battleships  and  cruisers  to  l>e 
transports  until  such  time  as  all  the  American  soldiers,  keen  t<> 
home,  had  been  furnished  transportation.  It  is  true  that  the 
mander  in  chief  protested  against  such  use  of  our  ships,  but  I 
him  the  Navy  had  but  one  mission,  which  was  to  serve  America 
that,  having  served  it  in  the  war.  we  would  be  adding  to  the  i 
contribution  by  giving  voyage  home  to  our  returning  soldiers. 

It  had  been  feared  that  battleships  and  cruisers  would  not  a 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  troops,  but  the  Navy  Depart  men 
ceived  letters  and  resolutions  of  thanks,  expressing  from  officer.- 
men  of  the  Army  their  happiness  in  having  Iwen  permitted  to  i 
the  return  trip  home  as  guests  of  the  Navy.  They  had  served  «j 
ously  in  the  Army,  and  were  happy  to  have  a  taste  of  Navy  life 
Navv  accommodations  before  returning  to  civilian  pursuits, 
the  Navy  was  happy  in  the  privilege  of  playing  host  across  the  < 
to  many  of  the  soldiers  whose  valor  had  turned  the  tide  and  woi 
victory.  The  country  will  not  soon  forget — the  soldiers  will  rer 
her  always — this  service  not  required  pr  expected  of  the  Navy, 
one  which  was  as  acceptable  as  it  was  unique  in  naval  usefulness 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  great  work 
bv  the  Navy  when  the  (ierman  interned  ships  were  turned  over  t 
Nravy.  and  which  the  (ierman  officers  thought  they  had  destroye 
so  nearly  destroyed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  gi 
in  commission  so  as  to  render  any  service  during  the  war.  That 
a  great  contribution  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  am 
officers  and  men  who  conceived  and  carried  out  that  work  hast 
the  winning  of  the  war  by  enabling  us  to  carry  soldiers  over  rap 
and  liefore  our  allies  allocated  ships  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

WORK  OK  THE  BUREAU  OP  STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

The  outstanding  feature-  of  the  work  of  preparation  of  the  Bd 
of  Steam  Kngineering  were: 

Within  two  weeks  after  war  was  declared  in  August,  1914, 
bureau  requested  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
abroad  an  officer  expert  in  radiotelegraphy  to  acquire  the  fullest 
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nuation  possible  regarding  the  methods  of  wireless  communication 
cd  by  the  nations  engaged  in  war.  This  recommendation  was  ap- 
•oved  and  Lieut.  Hooper  sailed  the  latter  part  of  August,  1914,  and 
inained  abroad  until  January,  1915,  during  which  time  he  acquired 
formation  of  great  value  to  the  Navy  Department. 
Following  the  outline  of  preparedness  submitted  by  the  General 
>ard  March  13.  1915 — before  we  entered  the  war,  approved  by  the 
partruent  May  28,  1915,  nearly  two  years  before  we  entered  the 
ir — investigations  were  promptly  made  of  the  engineering  re- 
tirees of  the  country  in  regard  to  building  and  repairing  machinery 
d  the  supply  of  it  necessary  for  active  operation  in  time  of  war. 
i»«se  investigations  were  continued  during  1915  and  1916  and  up 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917,  and  quarterly  reports 
ndered  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  acquired  with  the 
vtric  drive  in  the  collier  Jvpitcr  to  equip  also  the  battleships  Cali- 
rn'ia  and  Ten n<<x*t'<\  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1913.  with 
e  same  kind  of  propelling  machinery,  and  to  take  similar  action  in 
e  case  of  the  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  authorized  by  the  act 
August  29.  1910. 

When  war  was  declared  extensive  preparations  were  made  toward 
o  rapid  construction  of  the  d  est  rovers  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
ugust  29.  1916,  March  3.  1917.  and  October  0,  1917,  the  latter  re- 
liring  the  creation  of  entirely  new  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
e  150  destroyers  authorized.  This  large  building  program  necessi- 
ty! the  building  of  new  forging  plants,  extension  of  existing  ones, 
i«l  the  building  of  new  shops  for  the  construction  of  turbines, 
►ilers.  pumps,  and  much  other  of  the  machinery  equipment. 
One  of  the  most  important  activities  carried  out  under  the  direction 
this  bureau  was  the  repair  of  the  Oierman  ships,  whose  machinery 
td  been  rendered  unserviceable  prior  to  February  1,  1917.  The 
eessity  for  having  these  ships  available  for  service  in  transporting 
oops  to  France  was  of  such  paramount  importance  as  to  justify 
e  adoption  of  unusual  methods  to  make  the  machinery  serviceable, 
rcordingly.  resort  was  had  to  the  use  of  electric  welding  on  a  scale 
hich  hitherto  had  not  been  dreamed  of  and  with  such  success  as  to 
in  the  admiration  of  the  mechanical  world.  Without  these  ships 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  transported  our  Army 
France,  which  fact  makes  this  accomplishment  preeminent  in  war 
r>rk. 

In  regard  to  submarines  whose  machinery  had  been  criticised  by 
rlmiral  Grant,  contracts  were  let  in  1915  and  1916  for  the  renewal 

the  engines  of  two  of  the  E's  and  three  of  the  F's:  in  May,  1917, 
r  the  renewal  of  the  engines  of  eight  of  the  Ivs:  in  October.  1917, 
r  the  renewal  of  five  of  the  C's  and  three  of  the  I)*s.  and  in  January, 
•1$,  for  that  of  three  of  the  FFs,  which  would  complete  the  renewal 

all  engines  of  the  two-cvcle  type.  And  T  call  your  attention  to  the 
ct  that  most  of  these  submarines — I  think  all  of  them — were  built 
n«r  before  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  February,  1917,  designs  were  prepared  for  a  submarine  chaser 
nl  contract  for  the  machinery  of  150  let  March  20,  1917,  which 
ntract  was  later  extended  to*  the  construction  of  machinery  for 
3  vessels  of  this  type. 
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When  we  first  decided  to  construct  the  submarine  chaser? 
were  the  largest  ships  that  could  be  built  in  America,  and  w 
already  contracted  with  every  shipyard  and  every  shipbuib 
America  for  every  type  of  ship  that"  they  could  build,  ami  \\  » 
these  submarine  chasers  in  yards  that  could  not  l>e  used  for  bu 
destroyers  or  other  craft.  We  thought  that  they  could  be  coy 
fense  ships,  and  we  built  them  mainly  for  that;"  but  they  pro 
be  so  much  better  than  we  dreamed  that  the  French  and  "the  It 
urged  us  to  let  them  have  some  of  them,  which  we  did,  and 
service  in  the  war  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  new  and  outsta 
features.  We  constructed  a  new  type  of  ship,  and  these  snbn 
chasers  rendered  great  service  not  only  in  France  but  in  the  Ad 
and  one  squadron  of  them  sunk  two  submarines.  It  is  true  tha 
did  not  get  credit  for  it  by  the  British  Admiralty,  but  I  shal 
steps  in  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  Italy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  Adriatic.   I  shall  take  steps  t<>  - 
American  naval  officers  review  every  action  of  an  Amerioai 
with  a  submarine  and  that  the  final  court  that  passes  upon  thei 
be  an  American  court  and  not  the  British  Admiralty. 

Submarine  detection,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  importan 
during  the  war,  was  taken  up  in  February,  1917;  and  I  ln»g  t 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  before  the  war — at  the  time 
break  in  relations  with  Germany — before  Congress  had  indica 
the  executive  departments  that  it  was  going  to  declare  war. 
marine  detection,  which  was  destined  to  plav  an  important  par- 
ing the  war,  was  taken  up  in  February,  1917,  and  investigat  ton 
particular  system  undertaken  by  a  group  of  scientists  from  le 
universities  of  the  country.  This  was  followed  by  other  investig. 
in  March,  and  later  by  cooperation  between  three  of  the  prii 
companies  who  had  been  prominently  identified  with  similar 
and  whose  operations  were  carried  out  at  Xahant,  Mass.,  and 
London,  Conn.,  under  the  direction  of  a  special  board.  The  ii 
ments  developed  at  these  places  proved  highly  effective  in  open 
against  submarines. 

The  construction  of  150  Eagles,  contract  for  which  was  aw 
the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.,  was  initiated  in  December,  1917,  ai 
quired  (lie  creation  of  new  facilities  for  accomplishing.  It  rec 
also  that  the  machinery  should  l>e  of  a  special  type  suited  for  v 
engaged  solely  in  submarine  detection,  which  requirement  wa; 
cessfully  met. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  4.  1917,  which  authorizt 
construction  of  mine  sweepers,  the  services  of  linns  not  eng.ii.' 
the  construction  of  battleships,  destroyers,  and  submarines 
enlisted  and  orders  placed  for  'M>  from  June  to  Septeml>er.  1 : •  1 T 
later  extended  to  54  of  these  vessels.  Similar  action  was  taken  i 
construction  of  seagoing  tugs  and  harlior  tugs,  the  facilities  of 
yards  and  Lake  establishments  lieing  utilized  for  the  building  . 
former  and  of  wooden  shipbuilders  for  the  latter. 

The  important  part  played  by  wireless  telegraphv  in  keepii 
communication  with  the  fleet  and  with  our  forces  abroad  nind< 
essary  the  erection  of  a  high-power  station  at  Annapolis  and  an 
at  Kl  Cayev.  P.  B..  and  later  of  a  still  larger  station  for  the  Fi 
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overnment  at  Bordeaux,  the  design  of  which  was  prepared  and 
e  material  purchased  and  supplied  by  the  Navy  Department.  Later 
•velopments  in  Siberia  required  the  equipmentof  a  station  at  Vladi- 
»stok  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  troops  in  that  region.  This 
uipment  had  to  be  very  hurriedly  assembled  from  stutions  in  the 
icific,  transported,  and  installed  in  an  abandoned  Russian  station 
»  Russian  Island,  near  Vladivostok. 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
'  the  Interior  Department,  there  was  successfully  completed  at  Fort 
'orth,  Tex.,  two  experimental  plants  for  the  production  of  helium, 
hich  was  considered  of  great  importance  for  use  in  dirigibles  and 
>servation  balloons  instead  of  hydrogen.  At  the  time  of  the  armi- 
iee  sufficient  helium  had  been  produced  to  enable  a  quantity  to  be 
re  pa  red  for  shipment  abroad,  and  the  experimental  equipment  was 
•  successful  that  plans  were  developed  for  the  construction  of  a 
lant  for  the  production  of  this  gas  in  quantity. 
Important  work  was  done  in  the  equipment  of  air  stations  at  home 
id  abroad,  in  development  of  the  geared  Liberty  engine,  and  the 
lpply  of  engines  for  aircraft  and  training  planes  generally. 
Trie  task  of  maintaining  in  efficient  condition  the  machinery  of 
ich  an  enormous  fleet  was  one  of  great  magnitude.  The  facilities  of 
aw  yards  were  extended  to  the  limit  and  use  made  of  every  private 
;taY>lishment  that  was  equipped  to  handle  repair  work.  New  repair 
lips  were  equipped  and  sent  abroad,  where  they  rendered  excellent 
?rvice  in  maintaining  the  machinery  of  patrol  and  convoy  vessels, 
lie  work  done  by  the  two  repair  ships  stationed  at  Queenstown  was 
f  such  high  order  as  to  elicit  the  highest  praise  from  Admiral  Sir 
.ewis  Bayly,  R.  N.,  who  was  in  command  of  operations  from  that 
ase.  This  officer  stated  that  without  these  repair  ships  the  work 
ould  never  have  been  done.  Besides  the  repair  ships,  five  major 
ases  were  established  abroad  and  several  minor  ones. 

I  submit  this  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  matter  last  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
s  follows:) 

REPARATIONS  MADK  IIY  THK  Kt'REAT*  OK  STEAM  ENGINEERING  TO  SEC  I  "HE  A  STATE  OF 
PREPAREDNESS  AND  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OK  THE  HCREAV. 

In  beginning  it  is  considered  advisable  to  state  briefly  tne  general  character 
•f  the  work  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ng  in  order  that  a  comprehensive  idea  may  1m*  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
v.»rk  during  the  war  nnd  the  responsibility  thus  attached  to  it. 

Its  field  is  chiefly  dynamical  engineering.  It  supplies  1  writers  and  engines  to 
II  classes  of  strips,  and  also  the  numerous  auxiliaries  and  accessories  necessary 
■  »r  their  o|»eration  and  for  their  maintenance  in  efficient  condition,  as  well  as 
V»r  much  of  the  equipment  installed  to  add  to  ttie  comfort  and  the  health  of  the 
■re\v. 

It  provides  means  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  crew,  which 
n  a  battleship  numbers  nearly  l.fiOO  men,  and  also  facilities  for  making  ice  and 
or  keeping  refrigerating  rooms  pro|>erly  cooled.  It  also  provides  a  supply  of 
«rit  water  for  sanitary  pun>oses. 

It  provides  electric  current  for  interior  illumination  and  for  operation  of 
*earrhlights  and  power  for  the  operation  of  a  multitude  of  auxiliary  appliances 
iiH-essary  for  the  operation  of  the  strip  or  the  comfort  of  the  crew.  These  func- 
tions range  from  that  necessary  to  oj>erate  a  cigar  lighter  to  that  required  for 
■>I«eratlon  of  the  high-power  motors  used  in  our  latest  ships  fitted  with  electric- 
drive  machinery.    Telephones  are  supplied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
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interior  crniiimiiilciitlon  system  and  the  flTCCOOtlOl  system  and  rail  itell 
accessories  for  various  purposes. 

It  provides  si  cam  mnl  electric  Jiowcr  for  heating  uikI  for  cooling  iiikI  (mi 
electric  fans  for  ventilating  spaces  which  may  not  lie  adequately  served  I 
UUln  ventilating  system  of  the  ship. 

In  the  radio  Held  it  supplies  all  radio  equipment  for  high  and  low- 
shore  Millions  and  for  si  dps  of  all  classes,  including  a  I  rem  ft. 

It  supplies  the  machinery,  whether  steam  or  gasoline,  for  the  ships' 
boats. 

For  submarines  it  provide*  the  oil  engines  for  operation  mi  the  m 
and  the  storage  batteries  ami  the  motors  necessary  for  o|teratlon  whet 
merged. 

For  aircraft  It  provides  the  propelling  engines  ami  acce  sorle*.  the 
less  e«|uipment,  and  a  supply  of  gas  for  Imlloons  and  dirigibles. 

For  navy  yards  it  provides  the  equipment  of  machine  ami  hand  tool 
i  s  ary  for  the  operation  of  the  simps  of  the  machinery  division,  and  i 
similar  provision  for  the  equipment  of  the  repair  shops  of  Individual 
ami  of  repair  ships  which  accompany  the  fleet. 

Il  prepares  specifications  covering  the  requirements  for  all  the  ma 
and  equipment  tluit  It  uses,  o|  tern  tea  au  inspection  force  for  insitectinj 
material  ami  equipment  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  fixes  the  allot 
of  suppllc    for  the  engineering  department  of  shl|ts  in  commission. 

An  experiment  station  is  under  its  direction  for  the  test  of  iippiirutu 
for  the  investigation  of  engineering  problems  pertaining  to  the  Navy. 

The  lirst  work  done  Ity  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Knglnccring  after  the  out 
of  the  war.  in  August.  191-1,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  general  situutloi 
to  innke  ■  uch  preparations  as  might  lie  necessary  to  insure  the  rendlni 
the  material  under  Its  cognizance  to  meet  any  emergency  was  to  requef 
department  to  send  abroad  an  officer  qualified  to  investigate  the  radio 
athm.  This  action  was  taken  August  17,  1914,  as  shown  Ity  the  Colli 
letter: 

Navy  Iho-ahthknt, 

H|  KKAI    OK   Sft  VM  Km.INKKKIM.. 

Wimhinplitn.  A*JU*t  17.  I' 

I'rniii :  Rureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

To:  I  lepartment  <  Material  and  Personnel  I. 

Subject  :  Assignment  of  gpectally  qualtlied  ollleer  as  observer  of  radio  <i 

t  inns,  in  European  war. 

1.  The  bureau  Invite.-  the  depart  men  t's  attention  to  the  Opportunity  tl 

presented  in  connection  with  the  propo  ad  employment  of  Army  transpm 

Kuropenli  waters  of  obtaining  Information  of  great  value  to  the  naval  se 
A  frnlmil  observer,  having  authority  to  transfer  from  one  of  these  shl 
another  or  fo  I'nlted  States  naval  'hips  in  the  war  zone,  could.  Ity  simply  1 
ing  In  to  the  radio  communication  carried  on,  acquire  information  not  on 
to  foreign  material  equipment  but  also  as  to  principles  of  organization 
tactical  t>iK*ration  in  regard  to  which  our  service  has  never  received  an 
forma ti on  and  which  probably  never  can  be  acquired  by  any  other  na- 
if is  essential,  however,  thnt  the  officer  sele<1ed  for  tills  duty  lie  one  u 
qualifications  einbrnee  not  only  expert  operating  ability  but  al.-o  Ipedal  I 
Ing  in  radio  organization  as  applied  to  the  intricate  requirements  of  ta< 
use.  It  happens  conveniently  (lint  Lieut.  S.  ('.  Hoojier  has  Just  been  rel 
as  fleet  radio  officer,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  should  now  lie  available  for  this 
This  officer  lias  been  engaged  during  the  la  t  two  years  In  estnhlisliin 
efficient  radio  organization  In  the  fleet,  and  he  is  preeminently  qualities 
the  duty  suggested.  In  fact,  his  special  training  for  this  particular 
could  not  have  la-en  Improved  u|sm  by  design.  The  bureau  recommends 
the  novssnry  arrangements  i>,-  mnde  with  the  War  Department  and 
orders  be  issued  to  I.leut.  Hooper  giving  him  the  largest  allowable  diser 
in  obtaining  the  data  desired. 

Qnwr 

Orders  were  Issued  In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation  «nd  I 
Hooper  sailed  on  the  Olympic  the  latter  part  of"  August.  1914.  and  renin 
abroad  until  .lannary,  19 in.  returning  on  the  St.  Paul.  The  time  was  sj.ei 
England.  France,  Ireland.  Belgium,  and  Holland.  At  the  time  of  Lieut.  Hoo 
visit  to  Belgium  It  (raj  occupied  by  the  Germans,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
to  obtain  information  of  vnlue. 
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>n:is  difficult  to  obtain  Information  regarding  radio  matters  from  tlie  AJMes 
iccount  of  the  strict  censorship  that  prevailed  but  Lieut.  lloo|ier's  practical 
w  ledge  enabled  hiin  to  listen  in  at  various  plates  and  thus  to  acquire  com- 
e  information  regard  lug  the  system  in  use  l»y  the  Allies  and  the  use  to 
i*li  radio  was  put.  This  information  was  later  found  to  he  correct  when 
entered  the  war.    He  also  insisted  the  apparatus  under  manufacture  for 

British  Government  an*  visited  the  principal  highqiower  station  at  Car- 
von,  Wales,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  largest  station  in  existence.  The 
•rmation  of  most  value  that  he  obtained  was  in  regard  to  the  distant  control 
iidlo  stations,  which  was  later  adopted  for  our  Navy. 

s  a  result  of  the  complete  information  acquired  a  board  was  appointed 
i  a  view  to  improving  the  communication  service  of  our  Navy.   The  general 

>  outlined  by  this  hoard  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  organization  of 
naval  communication  service  and  has  remained  practically  unchanged. 
Ii^nii  13,  1915,  the  General  Board  submitted  to  the  department  an  outline 
i  plan  of  preparedness.   This  was  approved  by  the  department  May  28,  1915, 

rlie  bureau  directed  to  make  the  tirst  report  in  compliance  with  this  outlined 

>  in  one  month  following  the  date  of  its  approval,  and  subsequent  reports 
rterly.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Operations,  June  10.  1915.  di- 
ins:  the  ins|>ection  of  merchant  ships  to  determine  their  suitability  for  use 
(be  Navy,  and  the  bureau  directed  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
rations  and  additions  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  sult- 
•  for  Navy  service. 

be  tirst  re|sirt  of  the  bureau,  dated  June  28,  1915.  stated  that  nearly  all 
chant  ships  except  those  for  repair  and  supply  ships  could  lie  put  in  service 
limit  delay,  or  without  great  expenditure ;  that  plans  were  under  way  for 
conversion  of  two  merchant  ships  to  repair  ships;  that  conferences  had  been 
I  with  Supplies  and  Accounts  respecting  supply  ships  and  refrigerating 
,»* :  that  all  auxiliaries  could  be  immediately  supplied  with  searchlights 
I  blinker  sets,  and  with  auxiliary  radio  sets.  General  comment  was  made 
other  features  of  the  order  affecting  the  supply  of  engineering  material.  It 
stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  been  furnished  with  a  list  of 
ired  officers  required  for  duty  under  the  bureau;  that  the  bureau  would 
ready  to  make  sjiecltic  recommendations  regarding  merchant  ships  as  soon  as 
oris  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  ami  Survey  were  received.  This  was  fol- 
ed  <>ctol>er  8.  1915,  by  a  report  that  plans  had  been  prepared  for  the  eon- 
sion  of  two  repair  ships  and  attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  re- 
ts of  insi»ection  of  merchant  ships  had  yet  been  received. 

trtohrr  >x.  I'JJ.'t. — A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  commander  In  chief.  Atlantic 
*«t.  requesting  that  supply  offii-ers  of  two  ships  of  the  tieet  lie  directed  to  fill 
opposite  certain  items  of  the  allowance  list,  the  quantity  of  such  material 
r  had  lieen  used  during  six  months  or  a  year— this  to  enable  the  bureau  to 
pare  a  stock  list. 

\nnmbrr  /.<</.">.— The  commandants  of  all  navy  yards  and  stations  were 
e<  ted  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  for  the  expansion  on  short  notice  of  the  facili- 
!*  of  the  machinery  divisions  of  the  several  yards  and  stations,  and  to  submit 
estimate  of  the  time  and  cost,  for  accomplishing  this.  A  similar  letter  was 
it  to  the  naval  station.  Guantanamo,  on  January  8.  1910. 

Voremocr  I  J.  1915. — The  commanders  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
iatic  Fleets,  torpedo  flotilla  commander,  and  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
nnlron.  Atlantic  Fleet,  were  directed  to  report  the  engineering  material  they 
i*i<U-red  it  desirable  to  keep  on  hand  in  order  to  secure  a  state  of  pre|iaredness 
■  war.  Suggestions  were  requested  as  to  the  engineering  material  which  it 
s  desired  to  carry  on  fighting  ships,  repair  ships,  and  tenders  under  war  con- 
ions,  and  what  similar  material  should  be  kept  in  store  for  emergency  ship- 
nt  to  the  fleets. 

\omn-hcr  /.*.  Hit.'). — Letters  were  addressed  to  all  Inspectors  of  engineering 
itcrial  dlrectlug  them  to  report  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  manufac- 
•inj:  plants  in  their  several  districts  which  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
important  engineering  material  could  be  Increased  In  case  of  emergency  to 
■cf  a  sudden  demand.  A  list  of  the  important  material  was  given,  and  In  a 
ter  of  I>ecember  1,  1915,  the  Inspectors  were  directed  to  Include  machine  tools 
the  list.  Similar  letters  were  addressed  under  date  of  January  25.  1916.  to 
-  insqiectors  of  machinery  at  the  Busch-Sulzer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  the 
ibeock  &  Wilcox  Co..  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  to  reiiort  on  manufacturing  plants  In  the 
■Inlty  of  their  headquarters. 
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November  22.  1915. — A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  inspectors  of  e* 
ing  material  for  a  report  on  articles  of  electric  equipment. 

Xmemhir  .'-1.  1915. —  Letters  were  addressed  In  the  two  principal  nu 
turers  of  submarine  storage  batteries  and  to  the  one  manufacturer  of  Hum 
singallng  apparatus  asking  that  they  submit  a  list  of  the  articles  or  com 
pnrts  thereof  which  they  usually  carried  in  stock,  and  to  keep  the  bureau  ■ 
of  changes  as  they  occur.  A  similar  letter,  dated  January  5,  1016,  wus  tick 
to  the  manufacturers  of  searchlights. 

Xorember  .to,  191.'). — letters  were  addressed  to  the  inspectors  of  maclili 
ail  principal  shipyards  to  report  on  the  machinery  repair  and  building 
that  could  be  undertaken  in  an  emergency  at  the  works  to  which  thej 
assigned,  and  also  of  other  ships  and  engine  plants  in  the  vicinity  thut 
Ite  relied  upon  to  assist  In  the  preparation  for  service  of  the  auxiliary  tle» 
December  3,  1915. — Letters  were  addressed  to  the  commandants  of  al 
yards  and  stations  directing  them  to  submit  lists  of  material  which  they  I 
ercd  it  desirable  to  carry  In  stock. 

Iteremher  7.  1915. — A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Industrial  manager 
yard,  Portsmouth,  directing  him  to  submit  u  report  on  the  maximum  ip 
of  articles  that  could  be  manufactured  with  present  facilities  by  an  in 
In  the  number  of  employees,  ami  similar  Information  regarding  the  outpu 
30  days  by  an  increase  In  the  facilities  as  well  as  In  the  number  of  emp 
(The  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  specializes  In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  lit 
The  second  re|iort  was  dated  I»eceml>er  31,  101.*i,  and  contained  specific 
mendatloiis  regarding  Improvements  necessary  In  the  machinery  divlsl. 
navy  yards  In  order  to  Increase  their  capacity  for  work.  1  difficulty  in  i 
lug  machine  tools  was  pointed  out.  lb-port  was  made  of  the  facllitiei 
number  of  shipyard  and  repair  plants.  Special  attention  was  called 
desirability  of  Increasing  the  st«sk  of  engineering  material  at  navy  yur. 
much  Information  given  regarding  sources  Of  supply  and  available  male 
an  engineering  character.  A  list  was  given  of  the  auxiliaries  to  l*»  take 
or  chartered  and  recommendation  made  in  each  case  as  to  the  change 
would  l»e  required. 

Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  war  detail  of  < 
and  technical  employee*  under  the  bureau  and  to  the  duplication  of  w< 
the  Navy  I tepnrtment  and  the  War  IVpartment  ami  by  different  bureaus 
Navy  Department  In  collecting  Information  to  carry  out  the  depart 
order.  S|ss  lal  recommendation  was  made  for  obtaining  funds  to  prepan 
yards  so  that  they  might  quickly  Increase  their  facilities. 

This  re|s>rl,  which  might  be  considered  the  llrst  re|s>rt  under  the  op» 
of  the  plan  outlined  by  the  General  Board,  covered  detailed  re|K.rts 
navy  yards  anil  stations,  on  22  shipbuilding  and  repair  establishments,  i 
BOO  manufacturing  establishments  which  might  be  called  upon  to  supi 
gllieerlng  material  The  report  was  of  such  a  comprehensive  i  haructei 
evoke  it  condemnatory  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  <  qtcratlons. 

.lanuaru  {.  1916. — Inspectors  of  machinery  were  directed  W  report  the  <  l 
tbev  considered  necessary  In  their  otlice  force  .and  otlice  spac  e  in  order  t< 
war  condl  t  Ions.  The  detail  of  officers  assigned  for  each  otliee  umb 
mobilization  plan  was  forwarded  and  suggestions  requested  regard  in 
modifications  that  might  he  considered  nec  essary.  A  similar  letter  was  c 
tln>  his|Ni'tor  of  engineering  material  on  January  ft,  1016. 

Jummtm  '■>.  1916. — The  bureau  reported  to  the  department  <>n  the  <m 

In  obtaining  engineering  supplies  and  the  delay  occasioned  thereby, 
numerous  cases,  and  recommended  that  congressional  action  l«-  secured  in 
to  assure  procurement  of  such  material. 

January  2H,  1WA— A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  commandant!  of  al 
yards  and  stations  expressing  appreciation  of  the  work  that  had  been  4 
.•onneetloii  with  the  bureau's  report  of  December  31.  li»l.".,  and  qnoti 
commendatory  letter  receive*!  from  <  (peratlons.  The  opinion  of  the 
mn nda tits  was  requested  regarding  personnel,  and  a  stntement  called  fa 
whether  the  detail  fixed  In  the  mobilization  scheme  waa  conaidered  satlsfi 
Sluilhir  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Inspectors  of  engineering  materl, 
Inspectors  of  machinery. 

.hinumtt.il.  191C.—  The  commandant  of  the  navy  yard.  New  \ork.  was  di 
to  reiH.rt  on  the  engineering  work  that  could  be  undertaken  by  shi 
engine  building  anil  repair  plants  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  I 
In  connection  with  the  alteration,  repair,  and  outfit  of  vessels  that  migh 
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>  taken  over  for  auxiliary  service.  A  similar  letter  was  uddressed  to  the 
^'tnr  nt  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co..  under  date  of  January  25,  1010;  to  the 
>lnn.l  Steel  Co..  January  29.  1010;  to  21  other  ship  and  engine  establish- 

h  -^ioiO1"*'  4'  1010 :  l°  10  °t,,erS  °h  FebrUiir«v  8'  11)16 :  aml  to  thre*  other« 
i  hruarf/  HUti.— The  Inspectors  of  engineering  materials  were  directed  to 
•rtuin  the  usual  output  and  also  the  emergency  capacity  of  manufacturing 
.Mishmeiits  in  their  districts  for  the  manufacture  of  20  different  articles  of 
ipinent,  which  were  enumerated  by  the  bureau. 

be  third  rejH.rt  was  dated  March 31.  1010.  and  followed  the  general  line  of 
preceding  one.    It  gave  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  equip  the  machinery 
«h»n  of  navy  yards  for  building  battleships,  and  noted  the  addition  of  eer- 
large  tends  at  Mare  Island  costing  $133,<m    It  gave  details  of  the  building 
repair  farilities  of  4~>  private  yards  and  the  principal  details  of  00  merchant 
■s   then   under  (instruction,  besides  information   from  8  manufacturing 
iblishments  for  the  supply  of  engineering  material ;  a  summary  was  given 
he  recommendations  made  in  the  case  of  38  ships  which  had  been  insisted 
the  Hoard  of  Insj»eetioii  and  Survey. 

pedal  attention  was  invited  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  material,  and  the 
can's  recommendation  previously  made  that  authority  be  obtained  from  Con- 
<s  ro  place  nn  embnrgo  on  the  export  of  certain  material  was  quoted.  Note 
•  made  of  the  increased  cost  of  material. 

,  suggestion  was  made  for  the  employment  of  store  ships  ajj  distinguished 
m  supply  ships,  ami  a  list  given  of  engineering  supplies  which  should  Ik* 
ried  by  supply  ships.  A  list  was  also  given  of  the  j>crsoimel  of  the  olliivs  of 
[►colors  of  machinery  nnd  inspectors  of  engineering  material  recommended  as 
ar  |>ersonnel." 

'nder  date  of  April  10,  1010.  a  memorandum  was  addressed  to  the  Assistant 
relary  of  the  Navy  giving  the  organization  of  the  material  branch  of  the 
!io  service,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Iturcuu  of  Steam  Knglneering, 
which  it  was  statc<l  that  then'  existed  in  the  bureau  a  list  of  the  matt-rial 
ieh  various  manufacturers  were  capable  of  furnishing  promptly  in  the  event 
war.  and  also  what  they  could  do  in  a  specified  time.  The  department  was 
.»  advised  that  the  active  coo|ieratfon  of  the  Marconi  Co.  had  been  secured 

installation  of  radio  apparatus,  etc. 
The  fourth  re|M»rt  was  dated  June  3d.  1910,  and  contained  estimates  for  equip- 
il'  submarine  bases.  Information  similar  to  that  contained  in  preceding  re- 
nts was  given  on  2  shipbuilding  ami  repair  establishments  and  14  nianufactur- 
:  establishments.  A  list  was  given  of  43  merchant  ships  for  which  new  equi|>- 
•nt  necessary  to  he  installed  \vns  given.  This  report  also  contained  a  summary 
what  had  been  done  during  the  year  and  noted  that  detailed  plans  had  beeit 
.tnitted  to  the  department  for  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  navy  yards; 
if  rc|»orts  had  l>een  made  on  71  shipbuilding  and  repair  plants;  and  that  the 
•lotion  reports  of  merchant  shij's  numbered  112.  difficulty  in  securing 
uerial  was  emphasized  and  the  organization  of  the  inspection  service  sub- 

fted. 

The  fifth  report  was  dated  September  30,  1010,  ami  contained  details  of  two 

Iphuilding  and  repair  plants  and  of  six  engineering  supply  establishments, 
renmnnended  that  a  reserve  stock  of  important  engineering  material  be  kept 
hand,  and  that  estimates  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  it. 
list  of  material  required  to  equip  merchant  ships  was  given,  amounting  to 

95.out).    It  was  noted  that  the  department  approved  the  bureau's  recominen- 

tion  regarding  the  civilian  personnel  in  ins|»cction  offices. 

The  sixth  rej>ort  was  dated  I  December  31,  1010,  ami  contained  further  details' 
shipbuilding  and   repair  plants  of  15  additional  establishments  for  the 
pply  of  engineering  material.    It  gave  a  list  of  engineering  material  that 
mild  I**  provided,  amounting  to  $2,202.r>00. 

The  seventh  rei>ort,  dated  March  31,  1917,  noted  the  allotment  of  $287,000, 
ider  this  bureau,  from  the  appropriation  of  $18,000,000,  for  the  Improvement 

navy  yards,  and  staled  that  additional  allotments  of  $2,744,000  were  required. 

*ave  a  summary  of  material  required  to  meet  war  requirements  to  cost  $10,- 
"»,(NI0.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships, 
id  35  patrol  boats. 

The  eighth  report,  dated  June  30.  1917,  noted  the  approval  of  requisitions 
•r  machine  tools  for  navy  yards,  and  recommended  the  elimination  of  ad  ver- 
sing for  such  articles  during  the  war;  made  special  recommendations  for 
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obtaining  suitable  inspector*  and  urgently  recommended  that  the  Inn-* 
permitted  to  enroll  such  men  In  the  Naval  Keserve. 

The  ninth  report,  dated  Sepfcmlter  30.  1017.  gave  a  statement  of  certain 
tions  that  hud  been  made  to  navy-yard  equipments.  Special  mention  %vnx 
of  the  fact  that  our  ln*|icctnrs  were  resigning  to  accept  position.".  mi«l< 
Army  because  of  siqierlor  inducement*  which  that  service  offered. 

KI.KCTKIC  KBIVK  M)R  CAPITAL  SHIPS. 

One  of  the  outstanding  nets  of  the  Itnreiiu  of  Stemn  Engineering  w 
insistence  U|s>n  the  equipment  with  electric  drive  of  the  battleships  Cult 
and  Trunnxfr  authorized  by  the  net  of  March  3,  101.1.  The  S'nc  Mfj-it 
only  capital  ship  theretofore  equipped  with  electric,  projielling  machinery 
not  then  i»een  placed  in  service,  but  the  continued  success  of  the  trial  ii»: 
tion  In  the  collier  -hiiiilt  r.  was  so  pronounced  its  to  make  It  seem  a  iniif 
duty  to  lake  advantage  of  tlic  su|ieriority  which  our  ships  thus  equipped 
have  over  similar  ships  of  foreign  navies  provided  with  the  usual  n 
drive. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  battleships  and  battle   «  r 
provided  by  the  a«t  of  August  'JO.  10HI.  and  this  despite  the  strenuous 
sitloii  of  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  battle  cruisers,  and  of  others  m. 
less  pecuniarily  Interested  in  the  adoption  of  another  type  of  machinery, 
contracts  were  signed  in  April  and  May.  1917.  hut  before  agreement  was  re 
the  strongest   kind  of  Influence— exerted  through  active  propaganda 
period  of  several  weeks— was  brought  to  hear  upon  the  department  t..  . 
prove  the  recommendation  of  the  Hureau  of  Steam  Kngineering.  and  to 
turbine  mechanical  reduction  gear  machinery  for  these  battle  cruiser*, 
propaganda  manifested  itself  in  letters  to  the  I 'resident,  in  telegram- 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Iti  |»ersoiial  Interviews  with  hit 
letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senat. 
House  of  Representatives:  ami  in  many  other  ways,  including  a  letter  fr.i 
eminent  professor  »f  a  great  university,  recommending — at  the  reque* 
said,  of  soiuetsidy  else — that  a  board  of  impartial  experts  be  appointed  to  n 
the  Secretary  what  kind  of  machinery  should  be  Installed  in  these  ships. 

Tile  subject  of  electric  drive  had  already  teceived  the  most  serious 
siderution  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  of  those  officers  responsible  f» 
ojieratlon  of  the  ship  as  a  tighling  unit,  of  those  responsible  for  the  ilesi 
the  hull  atsl  Its  protection,  and  of  those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  >> 
machinery.  It  was  known  to  them  that  It  lent  itself  to  the  production 
ship  having  military  characteristics  su|H>rior  to  those  of  a  ship  with  any 
type  of  machinery,  and  as  naval  opinion  was  satisfied  that  it  had  long 
passed  tile  experimental  stage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved  tile  r« 
mendatiou  of  the  Ibirenu  of  Steam  Kngineering.  This  decision  has  been  Jus 
by  the  sn|»erloiiiy  which  the  Vcir  ]frxun  (titled  with  electric  drivel 
shown  over  her  sister  ships  fitted  with  turbine  reduction  gear. 

OKAK-CCTTINC.   M  VCHINKKY. 

It  soon  liecntne  evident  that  If  we  were  to  build  a  large  number  of  dostn 
It  would  he  necessary  to  greatly  increase  the  gear-cutting  facilities  of 
country.  I Jeduct Ion-gear  machinery  was  of  recent  adoption  and  tile  fad 
for  it*  manufacture  were  very  limited,  even  with  those  firms  who  were  c«j 
of  doing  any  of  It:  these  being  the  Delaval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  the  Wes 
bouse  Co..  ami  the  (ieneral  Electric  Co.  As  the  Bath  Iron  Works  had 
getting  their  gears  abroad,  the  bureau  decided  that  the  best  way  to  inn 
our  production  of  gears  would  In*  by  their  manufacture  in  Oreat  Britai 
by  the  purchase  of  plans  and  the  manufacture  of  gear-cutting  machine! 
this  country.    Accordingly,  steps  were  taken  as  follows: 

l/>rd  21,  fj>n.— The  bureau  requested  O.  N.  I.  to  ascertain  from  the  att 
In  Ixndon  how  soon  two  or  more  gear-cutting  machines  could  be  ahlpped. 
also  what  delivery  could  be  made  of  finished  gears. 

.Ipn7  2.1.  /ft/7  —  The  department  communicated  with  the  attache. 

April  >.'>.  I!>n—  The  attache  n»|<nrted  to  O.  N.  I.  that  10  set*  of  gears  < 
be  supplleil  in  three  or  four  month*  if  the  forgings  could  »*>  furni*lied  i 
this  country.    A*  the  uncertainty  of  securing  such  forgings  In  this  count r 
the  time  was  very  great,  and  a*  the  risk  of  ions  In  shipment  had  to  be 
sldered.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  obtain  plans  and  m 
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ore   the  machines  In  this  country.    The  information  forwarded  by  the 
M-h*  was  confirmed  by  Admiral  Sims  under  date  of  April  20.  1917. 
pril  J7.  1911. — The  bureau  requested  O.  X.  I.  to  ascertain  whether  plans  of 
machines  <-ould  l>e  obtained. 

'nit  it.  /<>/7._The  attache  reported  that  drawings  for  manufacturing  gear- 
ing machines  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  could  he  prepared,  and  the 
eiiieut  was  also  made  that  it  might  be  jmssible  to  obtain  two  machines. 
British  Admiralty  having  become  active  In  furthering  the  attache's  efforts. 

'♦»//  />'.  1UI1.—  The  burntu  requests!  <  >.  N.  I.  to  inform  tlie  attache  that 
machines  would  be  purchased  and  that  the  drawings  of  machines  were 
roil. 

'•mi  >£.  lit  17. — The  attache  informed  <>.  N.  I.  that  drawings  could  be  fur- 
i»-«l.  The  1'arsons  Co.  wrote  to  the  attache  advising  that  the  delicate  work 
machines  Ik*  done  abroad,  and  the  heavy  j>ortions  be  made  in  this  country. 

i bo  machines  assembled  here. 
Ion  .'J.  lull. — The  bureau  requested  <>.  N.  I.  to  instruct  the  attache  to  get 
wings  and  comply  with  Parsons's  suggestion.  On  the  same  date  the  bureau 
iivstwl  the  department  to  ask  Hear  Admiral  I>echalr  to  ascertain  whether 
rs  fur  six  destroyers  could  be  obtains  I  In  tJreat  Britain  within  eight  months, 
this  the  depaniuent  replied  that  it  was  not  then  possible  to  ask  this  of 
niral  I»e«h  in\ 

w»o  s.  tun.—  The  naval  attache  wrote  the  bureau  about  the  drawings  that 
kid  Ik*  supplied. 

'•/»/»•  /.#.  /.''/?.    The  attache  reported  that  the  company  who  were  to  furnish 
drawings  expressed  atn  unwillingness  to  do  so  and  advised  that  complete 
.  Mnes  be  purchased. 

lutn  .1.   tU17.    The  attache  rc|»orttd   further  that  the  company  repudiates 
■ir  offer  regarding  drawings,  and  he  advised  purchase  of  machines.  The 
can  approved  purchase. 

htlu  .{/.  tun.— The  naval  attache  reported  that  the  company  was  proceed 
;  with  the  manufacture  of  the  moving  parts  of  four  machines.  Meanwhile. 
•\.:\w  drawings  bad  been  receivnl,  and  alter  tunc')  difhV.dty  the  bu'eati 
Ni<-d  rhe  cooperation  of  the  William  Sellers  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  the 
uplet'n.n  of  the  manufacture  air!  assembly  of  the  machines  In  this  country. 
i*«r  it  developed  that  complete  machines  could  be  obtained  and  the  agreement 
;h  the  Seller*  ('».  was  canceled. 


At  the  laeglnuing  of  the  World  War  in  1014.  there  were  under  contract 
der  appropriations  made  prior  to  August  20.  1010.  23  destroyers,  7  of 
•i<  ti  was  completed  in  1015,  s  in  1010.  and  1  prior  to  April  0,  1017.  leaving 
■f  the  old  program  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war. 
The  acts  of  August  20,  1010.  and  of  March  X  1017.  made  liberal  provision 
r  destroyers,  the  contracts  for  which  were  promptly  placed  ami  construction 
'•♦••eding  as  rapidly  as  existing  facilities  |>erniitted.  When  the  act  of 
•r«»her  0,  1017.  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  150  additional 
st rovers,  there  were  then  under  construction  115,  the  building  of  which 
ve<l  to  the  utmost  the  facilities  of  the  only  yards  capable  of  handling  such 
»n  ialized  work  and  required,  in  addition,  the  active  cooperation  of  a  nuinlaer 
other  establishments. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  it  possible  to  build  150  additional  destroyers  in 
months,  as  was  contemplated  at  the  time,  new  facilities  would  have  to  be 
Mtcil  to  carry  on  the  work.  Several  1  conferences  were  had  with  ship- 
Ihlers,  engine  and  boiler  manufacturers,  and  forgemem  Admiral  Sims  had 
presented  in  several  communications  that  any  si>eed  greater  than  25  knots 
add  suffice  for  ofieraition  against  submarines,  ami  it  was  at  tirst  contemplated 
irlve  these  destroyers  a  s|»eed  of  28  knots  instead  of  S5,  tlie  principal  reasons 
r  which  were  that  solid  shafting  might  be  used,  which  would  greatly  sim- 
ifv  the  question  of  production,  and  that  one-half  the  number  of  boilers  would 
necessary.  Further  consideration  in  the  matter  led  to  the  decision  to 
ipllcnte  the  destroyers  then  under  contract,  which  had  a  sj>eed  of  .15  knots. 
The  biggest  question  that  arose  in  this  connection  was  to  supply  the  forg- 
gs  for  the  shafting  and  the  turbines.  The  Mldvale  Steel  Co.  and  the 
rthlchem  Steel  Co.  were  at  the  time  the  only  establishments  capable  of 
luuifncturing  all  the  forgings,  although  the  Erie  Forge  Co.  had  facilities 
r  the  manufacture  of  most  of  the  sizes.    The  two  former  companies  were 
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busy  with  previous  orders  and  with  orders  for  ordnance  material,  the  It 
hem  Steel  Co.  having  in  fact  iieen  assigned  definitely  to  Army  work  an 
Midvale  Steel  Co.  to  work  for  the  Navy;  but  as  the  orders  they  httl 
ordnance  materials  wen-  such  as  to  require  the  hulk  of  their  product,  it 
necessary  to  build  at  Erie  under  the  direction  of  the  Erie  Forge  an. I 
Co.,  an  entirely  new  forging  plant  which  could  make  engine  forgings  f«> 
destroyers  and  also  guu  forgings  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The  dim 
of  time  was  so  important  that  in  laying  out  the  schedule  it  was  found  i 
nary  to  make  additions  to  the  forging  plant  of  the  Allls-Chalmcrs  Man 
turing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  to  that  of  the  Pollack  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
and  to  the  Camden  Forge  Co..  Camden,  N.  ,T.,  and  to  allocate  to  each  a  "It- 
portion  of  the  forgings  required. 

The  shipyard  which  had  been  constructed  on  a  marsh  nt  Squantum  w 
have  no  facilities  for  tie.-  manufacture  of  engines  or  boilers,  and  it  wus  t 
fore  nwessury  to  build  at  Buffalo  u  shop  for  the  s|>oclol  purpose  <>t  n 
facturing  turbines  for  the  destroyers,  which  were  awarded  to  the  Bethl 
Co.  for  const  na  tion  at  Squantum. 

Although  large  additions  bad  been  made  to  the  machine  shops  of  the  I 
Iron  Works  nt  Alameda.  Calif.,  the  facilities  were  still  Inadequate  f«»t 
production  of  the  additional  turbines  required  for  the  newer  destroyers 
as  the  General  Electric  Co.  had  Just  completed  ut  Erie.  Pa.,  a  large  shop  w 
at  the  time,  was  without  machine-tool  equipment,  the  Navy  I tcpart iio-n 
tcred  into  a  contract  with  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Co.  to  manufacture  the  tur 
for  40  destroyers,  to  be  built  at  San  Francisco,  and  equipped  the  shop  f,>v 
purpose.  It  also  entered  into  a  contract  with  (he  Westlnghouse  Macblni 
for  the  construction  of  turbines  for  40  destroyers,  to  be  built  by  the  Nev 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  In  eon 
out  this  part  of  their  contract,  the  Westinghouse  Co.  allotted  to  the 
Chalmers  Co..  of  Milwaukee,  the  greater  part  if  the  machine  work.  The  < ' 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  could  not  take  on  any  more  work  in  their  shops,  m 
Navy  Ivpnrtment  purchased  through  the  Cramp  Co,  all  the  stock  of  the  !• 
Vergne  Machine  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  assigned  this  shop  to  the  use  o| 
Cramp  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  turbines. 

The  facilities  of  the  navy  yards  were  also  placed  :it  the  disposal  of 
tractors  for  performing  much  of  the  machine  work  on  shafting,  etc. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  boilers  was  as  acute  as  that  regarding  eny 
and  necessitated  tlie  construction  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  of  a  shop  for  tin 
press  purpose  of  building  boilers  for  the  destroyers  at  Squantum.  The  r 
ties  nf  the  1'nlon  Iron  Works  a!  Sun  Francisco  were  also  Increased  in 
direction  by  a  lease  of  the  Bisiion  plant  to  the  Union  Iron  Works,  which 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  Isiilers  for  the  destroyers  building  hy  that 
For  the  05  destroyer*  allotted  to  the  Cramp  Co.,  the  New  York  Shiphui 
Co..  and  the  Newport  News  Co..  the  Bnhcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  which  at  the 
had  large  orders  for  previous  destroyers  and  mine  "sweepers,  as  well  a? 
vessels  for  the  Shipping  Board,  built  a  large  extension  to  their  shop.  « 
Increased  their  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able  ultimate 
manufacture  a  boiler  a  day. 

The  manufacturers  of  pumps  were  so  crowded  with  orders  that  they  i 
not  take  additional  work,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  it 
decided  that  the  only  isissible  way  of  obtaining  the  pumps  in  time  was  n 
model  the  Blnke-Knowles  plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump  Co.  at  Cainbr 
Mass.,  and  place  the  entire  order  for  pumps  with  that  Arm. 

The  order  for  forced-draft  blowers  was  placed  with  the  Slurtevant  C<i 
Hyde  Park,  Moss.,  and  with  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Co..  nf  Hartford.  C 
the  order  placet!  with  the  former  requiring  a  material  extension  of  their  w 
in  order  to  complete  the  work  on  time. 

In  the  ense  of  evii|>orntors  and  distillers,  the  situation  was  very  much 
same  as  with  respect  to  pumps,  and  the  order  for  the  entire  Installation 
placed  with  the  Crlseom-Itussell  Co..  whose  works  at  Mnssillon,  Ohio,  wen 
larged  to  take  care  of  this  work. 

The  propellers  presented  a  problem  as  formidable  as  any  other  port  of 
installation,  ond  the  decision  Anally  reached  was  to  enlnrge  the  foundry  of 
Cramp  Co.  at  Philadelphia  and  place  the  entire  order  with  that  Ann.  which 
specialized  In  such  bronze  castings. 

The  onlers  that  had  been  placed  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  nml  the  V 
inghouse  Co.,  in  addition  to  the  orders  they  already  had  from  the  Ship 
Board,  were  sufficient  to  monopolize  their  entire  production  of  reduction  p 
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the  only  other  Arms  capable  of  doing  the  work  were  the  De  Laval  Steam 
due  Co..  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  the  Fu  lk,  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.    It  was 
-st  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plant  of  the  De  Laval 
l»ut  as  work  on  existing  orders  proceeded  it  became  apparent  that  produc- 
conhl  he  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  tills  firm  to  manufacture 
"eduction  gears  of  the  Cramp  destroyers  without  ati  extension  of  the  plant. 
ie  ease  of  the  Falk  Co.,  which  was  to  manufacture  the  gears  for  all  the  de- 
ors  to  be  built  at  Squantum.  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  material  addition 
ieir  plant  in  order  to  be  assured  of  completing  the  work  on  time, 
u*  facilities  of  the  Wellman-Senver-Morgan  Co..  at  Akron,  Ohio,  were  niate- 
y  increased  in  order  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  condensers  and  other 
s  of  the-  machinery  and  hull  equipment  for  these  destroyers,  and  additions 
if  plants  of  the  Kdward  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  the  ('bap- 
Valve  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  and  the  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Co., 
lirt»l>ort.  Conn.,  were  made  for  the  manufacture  of  various  valves  entering 
their  construction, 
t'fore  we  entered  the  war  it  was  possible  to  obtain  boiler  tubes  from  only 
firm  in  this  country,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
lities  of  other  tube  mills  and  to  formulate  a  schedule  by  which  these  different 
s  would  supply  a  pro|>er  proportion  of  tubes  required  in  the  manufacture,  of 
er%.    This  was  successfully  accomplished  and  no  difficulty  found  in  meeting 
requirements  of  the  shipbuilders  in  this  regard. 

onsiderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  equipping  with  machine  tools  the 
ions  new  shops  that  had  to  be  erected  and  the  extensions  that  had  been  made 
•x  1st  i  rig  shops.   Conflict  of  priority  subsequently  arose  between  the  Army  and 

Navy  and  with  industrial  establishments,  but  these  difficulties  were  straight- 
d  out  after  conference  and  the  equipment  secured  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
material  delay  in  carrying  out  the  activities  that  had  been  projected. 

f»m»»  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  large  seamless  steel  pipes  and 
ce  seamless  copper  pipes,  as  there  was  only  one  mill  of  each  kind  in  the 
in  try  capable  of  producing  these  pipes.  No  considerable  delay  resulted  from 
s  though  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  built-up  copper  pipes  in 
ler  to  meet  dates  of  completion. 

The  fuel  situation  which  was  so  acute  during  the  winter  of  I917-1S  and  the 
reniely  cold  weather  that  prevailed  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  retard 
*  building  of  the  new  plants  under  construction  for  manufacturing  the  dlf- 
em  parts  of  the  destroyers,  and  thus  to  have  operated  as  a  delay  in  their  con- 
uctlon. 

KK1WIR  OF  THK  G  KB  MAN  SHU'S. 

When  the  United  Suites  declared  war  on  (Germany  on  April  (J.  1P17.  all  the 
rerned  Oerman  merchant  ships  were  taken  over  by  the  Treasury  Department 
d  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  collectors  of  customs  of  the 
vera!  ports  in  which  these  ships  were. 

Kxamination  of  their  machinery  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  engines  of  all  of 
em  were  pretty  badly  damaged.  Repairs  were  proceeding  under  the  general 
\«ervl8ion  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  New  York,  when  the  engineer  officer  of  the 
ivy  yard.  New  York,  Capt.  K.  IV  Jessop,  was,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
signed  to  additional  duty  with  the  collector  of  customs  in  connection  with  the 
pair  of  these  ships. 

The  damage  to  the  engines  was  of  such  a  serious  character  that  those  in 
i.inre  of  the  repairs  had  practically  decided  that  nothing  short  of  renewal  of 
ie  cylinders  would  make  a  satisfactory  job.  As  this  would  have  caused  great 
•lay  in  the  completion  of  these  ships  and  would  have  greatly  delayed  their  use 
i  troop  transports,  it  was  Imperative  that  other  means  than  renewal  should  be 
lopted. 

The  plan  to  use  electric  welding  for  repairing  the  cylinders  was  brought  to 
apt.  Jessop's  attention  and  met  with  his  approval,  as  it  did  also  with  that  of 
esir  Admiral  Burd.  the  manager  of  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  and  was  being 
Pplieil  in  a  limited  degree  when  10  of  these  h\g  ships  were  transferred  to  the 
jstody  of  the  Navy  Department. 

As  the  responsibility  for  their  repair  then  rested  with  the  Navy  Department, 
mead  of  with  the  Shipping  Board  a  careful  investigation  was  made  by  the  de- 
Jirtment  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  plans  proposed  for  their  repair, 
'apt.  O.  W.  Koester  was  designated  as  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
:team  Engineering  to  make  this  "xnminntion.    His  Judgment  was  that  the  re- 
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pall*  tottKI  ih>  aattafactorlly  made  ba  electric  welding,  and  niier  a  t»-i« 
conference  lieiween  the  Chief  of  the  Kureiiu  of  St»>i»m  Knglm ering  un.l  | 
dustrlnl  manager,  imvy  yard.  New  York,  it  was  de.  tiled  to  proceed  vl»c«J 
with  the  use  of  elrstrlc  welding. 

The  first  ship  repaired  by  this  method  was  the  ltnrhitrnx*<i  ( J/4M 
whose  repairs  were  complete*!  at  the  navy  yard.  New  York.  I'|hhi  ih.-n 
plit Ion  the  ship,  as  was  the  practice  with  all  succeeding  ones.  un»  su)ije«t* 
sea  trial  of  4.K  hours  duration,  In  order  in  determine  ihe  efficacy  of  the  n 
and  In  order  that  no  donlit  might  exist  regarding  the  safety  of  troops  pint 
Ismrd  (hew  ships.  The  result  proved  satisfactory  In  even  pariiculnr  :i 
Ihe  other  ships  were  repaired  in  like  manner.  Ii  is  a  noteworthy  tact  rl 
weakness  has  c\er  devested  In  any  of  tiie  engine*  M  repaired. 

Tlie  engines  of  ships  at  |sirts  other  than  New  York  were  similarly 
and  repairs  made  either  hy  electric  welding,  oxym-etylene  well  1 1  UK.  or 
chanlcal  patching,  or  sometime*  hy  a  i*»»nihina t Ion  of  two  or  muri1 
methods. 

I  leterinliinf  ion  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  in  every  case  a  work 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  efTot t  mi  the  part  or  nav\  yard  authorities,  m 
fact  that  nothing  esca|ied  detection  *|icnks  volumes  for  the  thoi -oughtie»« 
which  the  work  was  done.  In  some  cases.  iut|Nirtant  parts  ,,i  ei-^lnew 
naw«>d  half  in  iwo  and  the  cut  so  caf'fully  concealed  as  to  iiinke  i|"«»t. 
dllucult  except  by  most  min.iie  examination,  i  H.strucilons  were  pine 
cylinders  with  the  purpose  of  wrecking  the  engine  as  soon  as  steam  was  t 
on:  hut  Mils  was  only  one  of  DMtm  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  that  illitst  i  n  1 1 
working  of  the  Herman  lliltul  fn  nsstindntc  that  any  engineer  worthy  c 
MHM  would  aliempi  to  use  tin-  machinery'  of  these  siiip«  without  n'uik 
thorough  investigation  of  every  part  of  It. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  results  accomplished  in  placing  these 
serviceable  condition.  It  should  lie  home  in  mind  that  not  only  had  the 
Ikh-ii  damaged  beyond  repair,  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  vandalism  belle' 
that  their  condition  was  anything  but  satisfactory  owing  to  the  fact  li 
ships  had  la-en  laid  up  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  that  the  machln 
received  practically  no  care  during  that  time.    For  this  reason  detert 
was  general  and  in  some  caws  serious,  and  Ihe  correction  of  it  and  the 
nient  of  iui|Mirtaiil  parts  that  hail  been  thrown  overturn rd  or  otherwise  ft 
Of  udded  greatly  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  especially  as  no  drawn 
available. 

The  use  of  electric  welding  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  In  the 
these  engines  was  unprccedctittsl,  and  the  success  which  attended  Its  ■ 
an  impetus  to  the  art  which  has  probably  been  far-reaching  in  Industrial  t 
Hy  Its  application,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  year  was  saved  in  K* 
these  ships  into  service  and  making  them  available  for  the  trans|>ortitttf 
troops  to  France. 

The  ships  which  Ihe  Navy  repaired  and  converted  to  transports  and 
auxiliaries,  and  their  porta  Of  repair,  were; 


Tit  A  NSI'i  HIT" 


I'ri-M'ti'  n  II". 


A  gum**  mm  on  

America  

Vmlrane  

Coainrton  

He  Kalb  

(Jeoacc  Wvhltixtnn 

Huron  

Leviathan  

MiKl.nrnslni  

Martha  Washington 

Mercury  

Mount  Vcmon  

Pocahontas  

Powhatan  

President  lirant... . 
President  Lincoln. 
Princess  Matoika... 

8ua-]uehanna  

Von  Steuben  


Former  name 


iJrusM-r  KurfuM  

Kulser  Wllhelm  II  

Arncrlka  

Necknr  

Cincinnati  

f'rlni  Kltel  Frederich  

(ifW  Washington  

Frieilerlch  l>er  Urate  

Valeria  rid  

Kocnlg  Wllhelm  II  

Mattha  Washington  (Austrian! 

llarturoua  

Kronprlnieesln  Ceclllr  

t  t  in -i  Irene  

Hamburg   

Prasidrnl  ■  r.inl  

I'nuiflrnt  Lincoln  

Prlntessln  \  ii •■•  

Rhein  

Kronprlni  Wllhelm  


Where 


I 

.7 


New  York. 

Do. 
Boston. 
Norfolk. 
U  •  I'll) 
Philadelphia 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do.  m 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
licet  oo. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cavlte  and 

York. 
Norfolk. 
Philadelphia. 
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T*T*»sent  name 


Former  mmir 


Frieda  Leonhardt . . 

Andromeda  

Rudolph  Rlumtirrg. 

Breslau  

Kiel  

I/OCaSUH  


V»ri . 

«*!' 
■en 

••  - .  .  Hermes . . . . 

'<»»»   Uebenfels.. 

rv  Praesident . 

H<^h    Hohenfelde 

*>rt  News   Odcnwald. 

•••"la..    NicariH 


Where  repaired. 


Duty. 


r*y.   

nn;ih  

'"»•  srunlKutt). 


Charleston  

New  Orleans  

. . , .  do  

New  Orleans  and  Boston.. . . 
Charleston  and  Philadelphia 

Pearl  Harbor  

 do  

Charleston  

Philadelphia  

'Charleston  

Philadelphia  

Charleston 


Vogesen   Pensacola  and  New  Orleans. 

ritaatssekretar  Solf  I  Samoa  

Saxonia    I  Pupei  Sound  

Oeier   I  Pearl  Harl>or  


Auxiliary. 

Do. 

Do. 
Repair  ship. 
Tender. 
Auxiliary. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Tender. 
Cunboat. 


«-*i»l»<  these,  th»*  following  ships  which  had  been  similarly  damaged  were 
iir»M!  iiimI  tit r*M|  out  by  the  Navy  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board: 


1 'resent  name 


Former  name. 


.!•.«■  nl  j  Adelhcid . 

►  [•■>   ... .]  Klsaax. .  . . 

:ina    Havana. 

Tribofkhe**   Saehsen 

taiiiia   Constantia. 

'•   Sett*  

n  i   Esslint er  . 

»nt   <  >h\  Htlt  . . . 

ne>   Bulgaria. 


.Til 

all  .  . 

T-uharuxak 

:tan  

.■met* . 

—  a   .  .  . 
inderojra.  . 
',»-«  anw .  . 

Tea  j  Camhia. . . 

«-"Uft»   Prin«  Waldemar 


I  .veemoon ... 

Rajah  

Pom  mem  

Carl  Diederit  hsen  

Mark  

StaaUsekretar  Kraetke. 

Teresa  (Austrian)  

Camilla  Ki»  kmers.   

Holsatia    


Where  repaired. 


New  Orleans  (reeeived  from  Cul«). 
Vare  Inland. 

New  (.Means  (reeeived  from  Cuba). 

oiomat oand  Pujjet  Sound. 

New  Orleans  (roelved  from  Cuba). 

Mare  Island. 

Cavje. 

New  Orleans  (received  from  Cul>a). 

Norfolk. 

oioncapo. 

Mare  Island. 

Do. 
Oloiurapo. 

Do. 

Pearl  Harbor  and  Mare  Island. 

New  Orleans  and  Norfolk. 

Oloucapo 

Mare  Island. 

Ojontrapo,  Cavite. 

Pu»ret  Sound. 


HKIUM. 


The  danger  to  personnel  involved  in  the  use  of  hydrogen-tilled  balloons  was 
u-  wlii.se  seriousness  was  generally  recognized,  but  up  to  April.  1917,  nothing 
i<1  been  done  to  secure  a  substitute  of  less  inflammability.  As  soon  as  we 
if '-red  the  war,  the  British  Government  referred  to  our  military  and  naval 
irliorities  various  research  problems,  the  solution  of  which  It  was  believed 
■  »uld  assist  in  winning  the  war.  Among  these  was  that  of  securing  an  ade- 
i;ite  supply  of  helium  for  use  in  observation  and  dirigible  balloons. 

Investigation  made  before  the  war  showed  that  considerable  quantities  of 
-lima  existed  in  the  natural  gases  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  but  up 
»  Wis  none  had  ever  been  produced  in  quantity,  and  its  cost  in  the  skuall 
^unities  that  were  available  was  prohibitive,  even  for  war  purposes.  How- 
.or,  after  consideration  of  the  question  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Aircraft 
ojird.  and  after  eottsultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Interior  D>- 
iimnent,  it  was  decided  in  October,  1017,  to  assign  to  that  bureau  the  work  of 
curing  helium  from  the  gas  of  the  I'etrolia  field  in  Texas,  the  cost  of  the 
ndertaking  to  be  Ixune  equally  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  interests  of 
he  two  military  departments  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  confident  that  it  could  secure  the  gas  by  a  new 
tul  original  process  in  which  It  had  the  utmost  confidence  of  success,  and 
hat  in  doing  so  the  gas  would  be  secured  at  much  lower  cost  than  was  possible 
»v  existing  meth.wls.    Realizing  tbe  delays  consequent  upon  the  development 
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of  tiny  new  process,  mid  appreciating  the  Importance  of  obtaining  hell  tin 
tin-  least  delay  |xisslble,  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  felt  that  If  tl 
wan  to  tie  obtained  in  time  to  he  of  use  dependence  must  lie  had  ii|mhi  <•«» 
elal  companies  whose  business  It  Is  to  market  gas.  As  a  n-sult  of  this.  ««>i 
were  entered  into  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  construction  tit  Fort  > 
Tex.,  of  two  exjierlmental  plants,  one  under  the  direction  of  the  Uml 
Products  Co.  and  the  other  of. the  Air  Reduction  Co.,  while  work  on  tlus  3 
prix-ess  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  prosecuted  at  Petrolla. 

The  first  plant  to  he  completed  at  Fort  Worth  was  In  March.  1018.  in 
second  In  May,  1918.  After  some  minor  difficulties  were  overcome,  the  c*oi 
succi-sa  of  one  of  these  plants  was  assured,  as  was  later  that  of  the  i>tli*» 
at  the  time  of  (he  armistice  sufficient  "  urgon,"  the  camouflaged  desimint 
helium,  hnd  liecn  produced  to  enable  a  quantity  to  be  prepared  for  shlpin 
Gen.  Pershing's  forces. 

The  ex|ierimental  plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  not  completed  until 
her,  1018,  hut  did  not  succeed  In  getting  the  gas,  though  the  result  secure- 
encouraging.  Certain  modifications  and  additions  were  found  to  be  ii«m>> 
and  experiments  are  at  this  date  i.May  1,  11  cm  still  under  way.  but  alt 
the  latest  test  showed  a  marked  Improvement,  gas  of  the  purity  deslrtHl  In 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  success  of  the  first  plant  was  so  pronounced  that  the  .Ipint  Ami; 
Navy  Aircraft  Board,  in  August.  1918,  recommended  the  production  of  It 
in  ijiiantity,  ami  In  approving  this  recommendution  the  Secretary  of  Wa 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  decided  that  one  agency  slanild  do  the  entir«- 
and  that  as  the  Navy  had  supervision  of  the  work  up  to  that  time,  tin- 
should  act  for  both  departments.  Accordingly,  n  production  plant  was  .fo- 
under the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  by  the  orgiinii 
that  first  produced  helium,  and  the  construction  of  the  plant  at  Fort  ^ 
pin ciil  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  I  Hicks.  The  <  r< 
of  this  plant  made  necessary  also  the  laying  of  a  pl|»e  line  from  the  tit 
Fort  Worth. 

srnM.\uiNEs. 

The  K  boats,  about  whose  unsatisfactory  condition  Admiral  Grant  U- 
were  authorized  by  the  acts  of  June  _M.  1!>1<».  and  March  4.  1911.  anil  «->uil 
were  awarded  May  31,  1911,  and  October  -7.  1911.  Four  were  built  n 
east  const  and  four  on  the  west  const,  all  from  designs  of  the  Electric  Bo* 
Their  engines  were  of  the  two-cycle  ty|>e  and  had  been  unsatisfactory 
since  the  bouts  were  turned  over  by  the  contractors,  ami  every  endeavor 
to  improve  their  operating  condition  was  without  success. 

In  February.  1917.  on  account  of  the  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  con* 
following  a  previous  overhaul  Admiral  Grant  recommended  that  new  englri 
installed  in  these  Ismts.  This  recommendation  received  the  approval  of  i 
nil  Mayo,  then  at  Guantanamo.  on  March  9.  1917.  and  on  March  17.  1011 
Navy  Department  directed  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  to  take  Un- 
necessary to  put  the  K  boats  in  such  condition  that  they  might  lie  "  relied 
for  active  war  service  at  the  earliest  possible  date.'* 

As  the  Installation  of  reliable  engines  In  the  space  available  would  result 
decrease  of  more  than  a  knot  in  the  speed  of  these  boats,  the  Bureau  of  S 
Engineering  before  placing  a  contract  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  q 
department  ami  asked  definite  Instructions  as  to  whether  this  reduction  in  \ 
would  be  satisfactory.  This  wns  referred  to  Admiral  Grant  for  consider* 
and  on  April  1.1.  1917,  he  reported  that  the  sjieed  would  be  satisfactory.  > 
while  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  wit 
englnea  could  l>e  procured  promptly,  and  on  May  4.  1917.  a  contract  was  ent 
Into  with  the  New  Guidon  Ship  &  Engine  Co.  for  eight  engines  (for  four  N 
and  directed  the  manufaclure  Of  eight  others  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  1 
The  first  of  the  engines  under  contract  was  to  be  delivered  in  K  months  an 
within  11  months.  Delivery  of  those  building  at  Mam  Island  was  to  I 
December  1.  1917.  nnd  to  be  completed  by  March  1.  1918. 

./«««  „m.  inn.— operations  reqoeotecl  the  Bureau  of  steam  Engineer!) 
recommend  12  submarines  for  distnnt  service.  Among  those  recommence 
the  bureau  were  the  K-i.  K-7.  and  K-X,  which  at  the  time  were  It 

Pacific,  and  In  doing  so  the  bureau  stated  that  Its  preference  for  those  I 
was  ,|ue  to  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  boats  in  the  Atlantic  had  not  pi 
as  satisfactory  In  operation  as  those  In  the  Pacific. 
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fw/j/  i,  iun. — O|>enitions  directed  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlautic 
•et  to  designate  the  12  most  suitable  submarines  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
tant  service. 

\uyu*t  i:,,  /:i/7. — The  department  onlcred  that  the  four  K's  and  other  boats 
the  Atlantic  coast  be  prepared  for  distant  service. 

ITie  four  K's  arrived  at  the  Azores  early  in  November,  much  of  the  trip 
ving  l>een  made  In  bad  weather.  The  commander  of  the  division  reported 
ii  of  these  four  boats  the  K-6  made  the  best  record  and  was  ready  for  duty. 

~>  was  ready  and  the  A*-i  also,  but  that  she  was  less  reliable  than  the  K-6. 

the  case  of  K-l  he  reported  that  both  engines  were  entirely  disabled,  but 
it  material  and  spares  for  making  necessary  repairs  were  available,  and  that 
»  four  boats  were  "capable  of  tlie  duty  they  are  now  stationed  to  perform," 
il  that  "  good  service  may  be  expected  of  them."  The  flotilla  commander, 
iose  previous  ex|>erlence  with  submarines  had  been  with  the  K  boats  in  the 
rilic.  stated  that  the  K-.1,  A-J.  A-7,  and  K-8  ct>uld  have  arrival  in  far  better 
->rage  condition. 

lulji  l.l.  1911. — The  commander  of  the  submarine  force.  Admiral  (irant,  re- 
ning  on  the  availability  of  destroyers,  listed  the  four  K's  in  the  Atlantic  as 
ing  available,  and  also  recommended  that  no  submarines  with  two-cycle 
lilies  (  K  and  \.  types)  be  sent  abroad. 

\lnrrh  1.  HUH. — The  commander  of  the  submarine  force,  forwarding  n  copy 
the  report  of  the  commander  submarine  flotilla  2,  dated  IVcember  29,  1917, 
the  voyage  of  the  ls-1,  1^2.  I/-10.  and  lr-ll.  states: 

"The  performance  of  the  main  engine  during  this  voyage  will  serve  as  a 
i ruing  to  those  who  would  condem  two-cycle  engines  on  account  of  their  re- 
ibility.  Such  troubles  as  were  experienced  were  minor  and  not  considered 
ie  to  the  cycles.  The  flotilla  commander's  opinion  expressed  in  paragraph  10. 
ated  the  design  of  the  engines  of  the  K  and  L  classes,  though  by  no  means  as 
«m1  as  they  should  be.  was  better  than  the  material  and  workmanship  that 
tered  into  their  manufacture  and  the  attendance  the  engines  had  received  In 
rvii-e  *  is  concurred  in  by  the  force  commander." 

That  the  department  was  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  reenglning  serv- 
eahle  boats  that  had  the  unsatisfactory  two-cycle  engines  may  be  seen  from 
ic  following  statement  regarding  the  Installation  of  new  engines  in  different 
|h*s  of  boats : 

K-l. — New  engines  were  installed  August,  1916.  The  contract  for  the  engines 
hs  placed  in  1915. 

K-2. — New  engines  were  installed  in  March.  1918:  the  contract  was  entered 
to  in  1916  but  as  the  engines  were  built  In  Sweden,  some  delay  was  expe- 
eneed  in  getting  them  to  the  United  States. 

K-l.  F-2.— Contracts  for  new  engines  were  made  in  August.  1916,  and  the 
.{  engines  installed  in  two  of  them  in  August,  1917,  and  in  the  third  in  Octo- 
r.  1917. 

//-/.  H-2. — New  engines  were  installed  In  August  and  October,  1918. 

//-.?.— These  engines  were  ready  for  installation  earlier  but  were  not  installed 
n  jwrounr  °f  the  duty  the  boats  were  engaged  upon  at  the  time.  They  had 
»>en  ordered  for  K's.  and  another  contract  to  replace  the  K  engines  was  made 
nuunry  4.  1918.  delivery  to  be  completed  in  June,  1918. 

K-l  to  K-H. — Contracts  for  these  engines  as  has  previously  been  stated,  were 
i.'ule  in  May,  1917.  but  as  the  boats  were  operating  during  the  war,  the  actual 
.stidlation  did  not  take  place  until  1919,  covering  a  period  from  May  until 
•ctoher. 

(  -1  to  C-',. — Contract  for  new  engines  made  October  4,  1917. 
h-l  to  />-.*.— I VI I  very  to  be  made  July.  1918. 

of  the  18  submarines  under  construction  August  4,  1914,  six  of  the  K's  were 
elivered  |»efore  the  end  of  the  year,  and  seven  L's  between  April  and  Septem- 
♦  r,  1010.  leaving  four  I/s  and  one  M  undelivered. 

Contracts  for  further  construction  were  entered  into,  as  follows: 

In  19ir>  for  7  N's  and  6  lis. 

In  1916  for  KM  l's.  6  K's,  and  2  S's. 

In  1917  for  1  O.  21  K's.  and  39  S's. 

In  191    for  Ki  S's  and  6  H  s. 

The  deliveries  made  under  these  and  previous  contracts  before  the  armistice 

vert1 : 

In  1917  1  I,  and  3  N's. 

In  1918  3  I/s.  1  M.  4  N's,  !."»  O  s,  and  4  H's. 
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The  six  iKtttM  <>f  I  lie  H  type  OTllerod  ill  IMS  were  boats  that  lutil  !><<• 
■tructsd  for  the  Russian  ttovernment.  They  were  | >u r.  ljtt -»•< i  in  kno»*ke<l 
condition  aiml  niWfmlllrfl  at  the  1'uget  Sound  .Nhv.v  Yard. 

Tilt'  great  Increase  in  thf  submarine-building  urogram  taxed  to  tli** 
I  lie  existing  fuelllties  for  the  building  i>f  engines  ninl  storage  hatleri" 
while  the  former  condition  eiiuhl  he  met,  as  it  was,  hy  huildng  tMigcit 
navy  yards,  there  were  only  two  Hrtiis  In  the  country  with  facilltl«*M  hi 
necessary  exi*?rience  for  building  submarine  storaKe  butteries,  and  mm  a 
ninnher  of  spare  batteries  wen'  ordered  liiiiuedlately  after  our  entry  Itll 
war.  the  task  net  for  these  two  coincides  was  one  of  gigantic  pr«q>..t 
The  situation  was,  however,  satisfactorily  met,  and  at  no  time  was  .mi.-  ■ 
submarines  out  of  service  on  account  of  her  batteries. 


In  February,  11)17,  the  i|iiestlou  of  increasing  the  nuiuher  of  patrol  V 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  this  led  to  the  projected  design  of  a  bu 
quiring  alsiut  two  hors4>|M<wer  to  give  a  s|»ee<l  of  18  knots.  It  was  known  : 
hureau  that  the  Standard  Motor  4 'oust ruction  Co.  had  furnished  engli, 
22»>  hors»'|Miwer  for  HO- foot  hoats  for  the  British  Navy,  hut  the  adoption  o 
engine  wo«ild  necessitate  the  use  of  three  screws,  which  it  was  desirnl 
avoid.  The  hureau,  therefore,  on  Kehruary  1H,  1  i*  1 T.  addressed  COOIIIlUtllcl 
to  the  six  principal  hullders  of  large-size  gasoline  engines,  asking  them  M  I 
they  could  manufacture  an  engine  of  HOO  horse|>ower.  and  if  so.  to  uIno 
rcs|  meeting  it,  and  also  the  rate  at  which  they  could  he  manufactured. 

The  replies  from  all  were  unsatisfactory,  though  the  Standard  Motor 
Hi  ruction  Co.  expressed  the  view  that  their 'engines  of  that  power  would 
satisfactory.  It  was,  however,  not  in  production,  ami  as  the  220  horse| 
engine  had  proven  satisfactory  in  the  Itritish  Kit- foot  hoats,  the  hurenu  lid 
to  adopt  that  engine,  notw if hstuiiillng  the  ohjectiou  to  the  use  of  threv 
in  such  small  craft.  It  was,  however,  helieved  that  reliahllity  of  tlic  •■ 
would  more  than  eoiiqiensati  for  this  disadvantage,  and  the  much  <|tiick< 
liveries  |iosslhle  with  It  made  Its  adoption  Imjieratlve. 

Further  communication  was  hud  with  the  Standard  company  up  to  > 
S,  1»17.  when  a  representative  of  that  company  was  asked  to  confer  wit, 
hureau  regarding  the  final  arrangement.  « Mi  March  12,  11)17.  the  bureau  i 
the  Standard  company  to  suhmit  u  quotation  for  engines.  This  was  subn 
on  March  20.  1917.  The  Standard  company  was  notified  on  the  21st  that  th< 
posal  was  not  satisfactory  and  was  r.'quested  to  send  a  representative  to  <•> 
in  the  matter.  This  i-onfereiuv  took  place  on  the  22d.  at  which  an  agree 
was  reached  and  the  proposal  of  the  Standard  Co.  recommended  for  appt 
The  department  approved  this  on  the  same  date,  and  a  draft  of  the  pro| 
contract  was  sent  to  the  Standard  Co.  that  day. 

The  first  contract  provided  for  the  construction  of  engines  for  15»>  of  1 
vessels,  which  later  was  extended  to  4<52.  and  made  what  at  first  was  a 
paratlvely  easy  order  for  the  contractor  n  task  of  great  magnitude,  the  s| 
completion  of  which  required  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  hu 
and  Its  lns|»tH  tlon  force  l"  the  placing  of  orders  for  material,  the  following  i 
such  orders,  priority  of  completion  anil  assignment  to  hullders  of  the  I 
transportation,  the  supply  of  fuel  and  electric  |si\ver  for  the  contractors 
siihcont ractors,  and  many  other  conditions  that  hail  a  material  hearing  ot 
readiness  of  the  machinery  us  required. 


In  Keliruury,  11)17.  the  Hureau  of  Steam  Knglneering  assembled  in  Wasl 
ton  a  group  of  scientists  to  re|sirt  on  the  practicability  of  utilizing  mau 
power  for  the  detection  of  submarines.  The  scientists  coni|ioslng  this  u 
were  recommended  by  the  National  Research  Council  and  came  from 
leading  universities,  where  they  iKvupled  high  positions  as  physicists.  ' 
gave  their  services  without  charge  ami  were  paid  only  their  actual  ex|ie; 
The  result  of  the  deliberation*  of  this  group  was  a  unanimous  decision 
magnetic  detection  was  of  such  limited  applicat ion  as  to  make  its 
inadvisable  for  the  pun*"**"  contemplated,  an  opinion  which  later  experi 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  fully  continued.  The  members  of  this  b 
were:  I»r.  L.  A.  Kaiier.  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington.  I> 
In-.  BmeMl  Merrltt,  of  Cornell  diversity:  Dr.  H.  A.  Humstead.  of  Yale 
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f\  :  I»r.  A.  (\  Lunn,  of  Chicago  University  ;  im«I  Dr.  H.  W.  Nichols  of 
Western  Klectric  Co. 

March.  1W17,  jit  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Knglneering  and 
nirli  the  activity  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Western  Electric 
arricMl  on  cxi*»riments  with  a  detection  device  which  had  previously  heen 
trl* t  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau. 

May.  1917.  the  deiMirtment  requested  the  (ieneral  Klectric  Co..  the  Western 
trie  Co..  and  the  Submarine  Signaling  Co.  to  send  representatives  to  the 
rrnieiit  to  «*onfer  on  the  subject.    These  three  companies  had  previously 

work  along  this  general  direction  but  each  o|H>rattng  alone,  and  It  was 
Mint  If  cooperation  of  the  three  could  he  secured  we  should  la*  in  a  better 
ion  to  ho|»e  for  g»»od  results.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the 
ssary  coojieratiou  was  promised.  Active  operations  in  the  development  of 
listening  devices  were  begun  at  New  I/»ndon,  Conn.,  and  at  Nahant,  Mass., 
croups  at  each  place  being  under  the  general  control  of  the  commander 
tie  submarine  force.  At  Nahant  the  work  was  carried  on  actively  by  the 
uarine  Signaling  Co.  in  coo]ieratioii  with  the  (Ieneral  Klectric  Co.  At  New 
Ion  there  was  assembled  a  group  of  scientists  to  whom  were  referred 
device*  which  were  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  and  which  ap- 
ed to  |M)sscss  merit.  About  this  time  representatives  from  France  and 
it  Itritain  came  to  this  country,  bringing  with  them  the  results  of  their 
•rienee  and  In  some  cases  the  Instruments  themselves,  and  the  group  at 

London  prosecuted  their  work  by  eliminating  all  cbaracier  of  work 
•b  the  Allies  had  found  to  be  unproductive  of  good  results, 
he  development  work  curried  on  at  Nahant  and  at  New  London  was  highly 
sfactory  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  devices  developed  by  these  two  groups 
e  by  far  the  best  of  any  that  had  been  used  during  the  war.  It  Is  a  matter 
vn.nl  that  the  first  installation  abroad  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a 
man  submarine.  * 

n  interesting  feature  of  the  development  of  dotation  devices  was  that  it 
vd  the  Cerman  submarine  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  running  as  nnlse- 
1\  as  |>ossible,  and  this  in  turn  force* l  us  to  the  production  of  instruments 
I  more  sensitive  than  those  first  produced.    In  other  words,  there  was  a 

«  hing  of  brains,  but  as  the  submarine  had  reached  her  limit  In  slow  run- 
z  submerged  our  progress  thenceforth  was  real  advance  toward  her  de- 
lation :  and  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  such  progress  had  been  made  In 

development  of  these  devices  and  their  application  to  destroyers  and  sub- 
line chasers  as  to  give  the  fullest  confidence  in  our  ability  to  defeat  the 
niiirine 

*'  KAUIJM." 

is  the  war  progressed  and  the  demand  for  antisubmarine  craft  became  more 
1  tm.re  insistent,  various  propositions  were  submitted  looking  to  the  building 
more  vessels  of  this  type,  the  facilities  for  which  would  have  to  be  addl- 
ttat  to  any  then  known  to  the  Navy  Department.  A  summary  of  the  pro- 
ure  follows: 

h  ti  mber  /J,  7.9/7.— The  Chief  of  Nnvnl  Operations  forwarded  to  the  bu- 
us  the  characteristics  of  a  200-foot  patrol  boat  which  It  was  considered 
'irable  to  build,  and  immediate  preparation  was  made  for  the  design  of 
•  machinery. 

h'xmhcr  M.  /.'*77. — Mr.  Henry  Ford  offered  the  facilities  of  his  establlsh- 
nt  not  otherwise  employed  for  the  building  of  patrol  vessels. 
'>'t'cml>cr  — The  department  informed  Mr.  Ford  that  the  proposition 

crested  us,  and  requested  that  he  send  some  of  his  engineers  ami  production 
n  to  confer  with  the  designers  of  the  Navy  Department  and  get  full  infor- 
ition.  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  submit  a  definite  pro|tosition. 
Inn  wiry  10.  WIS. — The  bureau  advised  Oj>erations  that  Steam  Kngineering 
is  proceeding  with  the  design  of  machinery  for  the  vessel  whoso  charac- 
istics  had  been  furnished. 

limitary  12.  VJ1S. — A  conference  was  held  at  the  Navy  Department  which 
is  attended  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  some  of  his  designers,  by  the  engineer  In 
ief.  and  Hear  Admiral  Dyson,  and  by  the  chief  constructor  and  Naval  Con- 
u<-l«»r  Stooker.  The  outlined  plans  of  the  proposed  boat  were  shown  to  the 
>rU  people  and  an  interchange  of  views  was  had  with  them.  Their  Ideas  in 
pi nl  to  the  type  of  machinery  that  was  suitable  for  such  a  boat  were  very 
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crude  Indeed,  and  It  early  became  evident  that  tliey  were  unfamiliar  w 
design  of  machinery  suitable  fur  such  vessels.    They  were,  however,  res 
to  our  suggestions  and  accepted  our  judgment  in  the  matter  when  the 
stance*  were  explained  to  them.    They  were  advised  to  get  in  touch  w 
Poole  Engineering  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Md..  whose  turbine  appeared  to 
greater  merit  for  this  particular  service  than  any  other  known  to  the 
They  were  advised  that  the  bureau  would  furnish  the  design  of  boil 
would  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  render  such  other  as* 
as  might  l>e  necessary. 

January  Ij,  1918. — The  Bureaus  of  Steam  Engineering,  Construction  a 
pair,  and  Ordnance  made  a  Joint  fe|H>rt  to  the  department  recommend 
construction  of  the  200-foot  boat  whose  design  had  been  In  preparation 

January  1$,  1918. — Mr.  Ford  wired  that  he  could  build  boats  and 
schedule  of  construction  beginning  in  five  months  and  working  up  t 
month  three  months  thereafter.    He  also  stated  the  estimated  cost 
boats,  hut  particularly  emphasized  the  fact  that  lie  was  not  a  shiphullt 
would  not  care  to  be  held  to  his  estimate. 

January  18,  1918,  to  January  SO,  1918. — The  bureau  was  in  almost 
communication  with  the  Poole  Engineering  Co.  either  by  letter  or  by  tel 
fixing  upon  the  details  of  the  engine  installation. 

January  18,  1918. — Award  of  contract  was  made  to  the  Ford  Motor  ( 
about  ths  date,  and  Admiral  Dyson  and  Naval  Constructor  Stocker  w 
dered  to  Detroit  to  l<»k  over  the  plant  and  advise  regarding  construction 

March  1.  1918. — The  contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of  130 
The  act  authorizing  the  construction  was  dated  March  4,  1917. 

As  these  vessels  were  to  he  used  exclusively  for  operation  against  subn 
special  provision  was  made  In  the  preparation  of  the  design  of  the  mac 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  practicable  all  reciprocating  machinery,  both  ma 
the  auxiliary  machinery.  In  order  that  the  listening  devices  with  whk 
were  to  be  equipped  would  be  affected  the  least  possible  by  the  noises 
the  vessel  itself.  The  result  of  the  trials  of  these  vessels  shows  that  t) 
accomplished  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


MINK  SWEEPERS. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1017,  provided  for  the  contraction  of  numerous 
craft.  Including  mine  sweepers;  and  as  all  the  principal  shipbuilding 
were  working  to  capacity,  considerable  difficulty  wns  experienced  In  \ 
the  orders  for  30  sweepers,  subsequently  Increased  to  .ri4. 

The  design  of  the  machinery  would  have  consumed  valuable  time  If 
design  had  to  be  made,  and  after  making  inquiry'  °f  various  shipyards 
decided  to  utilize  a  design  which  had  been  used  by  the  Harlan  &  Holllng 
hranch  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  which,  thou 
exactly  what  was  desired,  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  contract  was  entered  Into  with  the  Harlan  &  Hollingswoth  Co.  1 
preparation  of  plans  and  patterns,  for  the  placing  of  orders  for  the  pr 
material,  and  for  Its  delivery  to  the  various  building  yards  when  re 
Contracts  for  30  sweepers  were  made  from  June  to  September,  1017.  I 
18  others  October,  November.  1917.  and  SeptemlHT.  1018,  and  the  work  < 
on  without  delay,  although  progress  was  much  slower  than  we  had  hoj 
and  much  slower  than  the  builders  hail  anticipated. 


TIGS. 


There  was  a  great  demand  for  seagoing  tugs  during  1017;  but  as  tb 
powerful  and  most  desirable  ones  were  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic,  tnin^i 
coal  from  Hampton  Bonds  to  New  Knglaml  ports,  the  diversion  of  these  ti 
peclally  during  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18.  could  not  l>e  considered  with' 
tailing  great  hardships  and  perhaps  seriously  interfering  with  the  prnxluc 
munitions.  As  tugs  became  available  they  were  purchased,  and  whenev  er 
ing  facilities  could  he  found  either  at  navy  yards  or  at  private  estaldisi 
they  were  availed  of  for  the  construction  of  tugs.  Orders  for  two  seagnii 
were  placed  with  a  Lake  firm  In  May,  1017,  and  other  orders  to  the  nun 
17  with  navy  yards  and  others  in  May  and  June.  1918. 

Orders  were  also  placed  alwuit  the  same  time  for  40  wooden  harbor  t 
meet  the  demands  of  the  large  fleet  of  N.  » ».  T.  S.  vessels. 
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MAINTENANCE  IN  EFFICIENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  FLEET. 

'>  maintain  the  machinery  of  the  fleet  in  efficient  operating  condition  was  a 
.  <»f  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  not  only  involved  caring  for  the  purely 
1 1  vessels  that  constituted  the  fleet  hefore  the  war  but  also  for  the  hundreds 
nerchant  shifts  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  operation,  for 
yachts  atid  patrol  vessels  assigned  to  duty  in  home  and  foreign  waters,  and 
the  submarine  chasers  and  mine  sweepers  that  had  been  added  in  such 
e  numbers.  To  do  this  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  acquiring  detailed 
wleilKe  of  the  machinery  of  this  heterogenous  combination  of  ships,  and  when 

wus  obtained  it  involved  decision  as  to  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  special 
or  Fa  I  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  in  stock  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
als* of  service  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  followed  preparation  of  requisi- 
s  for  material,  following  up  while  under  manufacture  and  keeping  a  record 
.ts  whereabouts  after  delivery.  The  whole  duty  involved  organization  of 
highest  order  and  was  carried  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
he  falictties  of  the  navy  yards  were  expanded  and  the  fullest  use  made  of 
available  facilities  of  private  establishments  in  order  to  keep  ships  In  condi- 
i.  For  the  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  operating  abroad  first  one,  and 
mately  six  repair  ships  were  detailed  to  this  important  work.   These  ves- 

renclered  service  of  the  greatest  value,  and  without  them  it  is  safe  to  say 
t  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  our  destroyers  to  have  made  the  wonder- 
record  for  efficiency  that  is  accorded  them  on  all  sides.  Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
,-ly.  it.  N.,  who  was  in  command  at  Queenstown,  has  this  to  say  of  them : 
Without  these  repuir  ships  the  work  could  never  have  been  done.  Working 
t  114  hours  in  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  sleeping  among  the  noises  of  the 
^hinery,  always  ready  for  extra  work  when  an  unexpected  accident  happened 
an  uu foreseen  call  was  made  on  a  destroyer  that  was  being  dealt  with,  they 
er  failed  me.  Capt.  J.  F.  R.  Pringle,  of  the  Melville,  and  Capt.  N.  B.  Price, 
the  Dixie,  were  not  only  always  ready  to  do  the  expected  but  used  their 
nost  endeavors  to  be  prepared  for  the  unforeseen,  and  the  result  was  such  as 
ir  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of." 

Vt  this  end  of  the  line  requisitions  were  promptly  made  for  material  such  as 
uld  be  in  greatest  demand  by  the  repair  ships,  and  the  closets  liaison  main- 
net  1  between  them  and  the  repair  division  of  the  bureau.  When,  as  hap- 
icd  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  destroyer  was  seriously  damaged  by  a 
^murine  or  in  collision,  replace  parts  were  either  ready  at  the  base  or  on 
s  side  ready  for  shipment  before  the  hull  was  repaired  sufficiently  to  admit 
their  installation.  9 

Itoiler  and  condenser  tubes  were  provided  in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet 
*ry  demand,  and  as  illustrating  the  capacity  of  the  repair  ships  and  the 
•pern  t  ion  of  the  destroyers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  retubing  of  the 
iU-rs  of  a  destroyer  was  carried  out  by  a  repair  ship  without  loss  of  a  day 
mi  h«*r  patrol  duty,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  rest  of  four  or  live  days  in 
rt  following  periods  of  cruising,  and  that  during  this  time  the  destroyer  was 
[sible  of  making  upward  of  25  knots  at  any  time. 

P.esides  taking  care  of  the  convoy  and  patrol  vessels,  the  repair  ships 
udered  invaluable  assistance  to  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and  allied 
imtries,  and  assisted  materially  in  keeping  them  In  operating  condition, 
in  order  that  destroyers  might  not  be  subject  to  enforced  periods  of  in- 
tivity  due  to  boiler  casualties,  orders  were  Issued  in  April.  1917,  for  the 
inufacture  at  each  of  four  navy  yards  a  set  of  boilers  (four)  suitable  for 
y  destroyer  then  in  service.  The  wisdom  of  this  was  later  evident  when 
e  boilers  of  one  of  the  Queenstown  destroyers  needed  retubing;  new  boilers 
*re  so  nearly  ready  that  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  recommended  to 
e  department  that  the  vessel  be  brought  home  and  the  new  boilers  installed, 
nen  retubing  of  the  old  ones  could  be  undertaken  and  the  boilers  made  ready 
r  installation  In  another  destroyer.  The  commanding  officer  preferred  to 
main  abroad  and  have  the  new  boilers  shipped  out,  but  as  this  procedure 
ould  have  consumed  valuable  cargo  space  and  would  also  have  exposed  the 
•ilnrs  to  loss  by  submarine  attack,  the  department  approved  the  recommenda- 
>n  of  the  bureau  and  ordered  the  vessel  home.  Renewal  of  the  boilers  whs 
ferted  Ir  'ess  than  seven  weeks. 

T«.  supplement  the  work  of  the  repair  ships,  five  major  repair  bases  were 
tjihlished  abroad,  three  In  France,  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  at  Gibraltar, 
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with  two  minor  bases  in  tin-  Mediterranean.  The  tool  and  material 
ment  for  BMW  bases  was  provided  by  the  BtimQ  of  Steaui  Engineering. 

The  work  of  supervising  the  repairs  to  the  machinery  of  the  fleet  was  g 
facilitate*]  by  the  Installation  of  special  wires  to  eaeh  navy  yard,  whl. 
abled  Instructions  to  be  given  by  phone,  which  luter  were  continued  hy 
ii  practice  which  subsequently    was  generally    adopted    throughout  rl 
partment. 

The  work  of  the  east  const  navy  yards  during  this  period  is  beyond  i 
ami  where  all  worked  so  willingly  and  so  successfully  it  woidd  is-  si  dlsj.i 
ment  to  single  out  one  for  special  mention.  Tin-  west  coast  yards.  Hhmu 
from  the  scene  of  activity,  and  not  called  u|x>n  to  assist  in  the  mitintc 
work,  contributed  their  share  to  the  general  good  In  reconditioning  C< 
ships  nnd  In  building  destroyers,  submarines,  submarine  chasers,  and 
sweepers. 


The  radio  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  has  always  been 
nlzed  as  occupying  a  foremost  |sisltlon  In  the  rndin  world,  nnd  much  I 
progress  mnde  in  recent  years  hits  been  due  prlmnrily  to  Its  Initiative 
order  to  be  prepared  to  place  the  material  of  our  radio  communication  w 
In  the  condition  which  actual  war  conditions  demand.  Lieut.  Hooper,  u- 
otisly  stated,  wns  sent  abroad  in  August.  1914.  to  study,  as  best  he  eon  hi 
the  restrictions  placed  on  neutrals,  the  methods  followed  In  conducting 
communication.    Being  an  expert  operator,  as  well  as  skilled  in  the  tech 
of  the  art,  he  was  able  to  "  listen  In  "  in  Great  Britain.  France,  Holland 
Belgium  (In  the  portion  at  the  time  in  German  possession)  and  thus  to  at 
valuable  information  regarding  methods  of  communication.    His  conch 
were  that,  so  far  as  material  was  concerned,  we  were  fully  as  well  e*pi 
as  were  the  nations  at  war.  and  that  their  only  point  of  superiority  w 
methods  of  communication,  a  fenture  of  the  service  which  does  not  nerti 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

After  we  exercised  a  censorship  in  September,  1914,  over  messages  I 
mltted  by  high-power  radio' stations,  considerable  work  wag  necessary  o 
part  of  the  bureau  In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  force  eugns 
censorship;  nnd  when  In  November  of  that  year  there  was  a  seriouB  break 
of  the  transmitting  apparatus  at  Tuckerton,  the  interests  of  the  United  i- 
In  transoceanic  radio  communication  were  considered  of  so  much  hupor 
ua  to  cause  the  bureau  to  transfer  from  Arlington  to  Tuckerton  transtu 
apparatus  which  enabled  the  station  to  continue  operation. 

After  our  entry  into  the  war  the  absolufe  control  of  all  radio  stations  p 
to  the  Government.  This  meant  responsibility  by  the  bureau  for  the  elf 
o|K>ration  of  all  stations  whether  high  power  or  low  power,  and  resulted 
mutely  in  the  liunl  acquisition  by  the  Navy  Department  of  all  coastal  Ml 
owned  by  the  Marconi  Co.  and  by  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.,  the  latter  ir 
i i as  well  the  high-|Hiwer  stations  of  that  couqMiny  til  San  Francisco  n 
Honolulu.  With  Hie  purchase  from  the  Marconi  Co.  went  also  the  ship  stt: 
maintained  by  that  corporation,  which  at  the  time  were  limited  almost  en 
to  some  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Railroad  Admlnlstri 
These  duties  were  also  extended  to  the  equipment  with  radio  of  all  ships  i 
control  of  the  Shipping  Board,  nnd  to  nil  patrol  and  auxiliary  vessels  acq 
by  the  Government.  Broadly  shaking.  It  may  he  said  that  the  duties  o 
bureau  in  connection  with  radio  covered  every  vessel  that  flew  the  Aran 
ting  and  all  naval  aircraft.  The  number  of  installations  exceeded  4,000. 

The  serious  results  that  might  follow  cutting  the  cables  pointed  to  the  t 
sity  for  the  construction  of  additional  high-power  stations  for  niaintn 
communication  with  our  forces  in  France.  To  carry  this  Into  effect,  the  bt 
designed  and  equipped  at  Annapolis,  Mil.,  a  high  power  station  which  was 
plcted  in  the  late  summer  of  1918.  ami  designed  another  still  more  pow 
to  be  erected  at  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  had  made  plans  for  Its  construction 
the  armistice  put  an  end  to  further  negotiations.  As  u  complement  fa 
Annapolis  station,  the  bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  French  Government 
signed  and  provided  the  equipment  for  a  powerful  station  located  near 
deaux,  France.  The  construction  of  this  station  was  well  under  way  a 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  at  this  date  (May  1,  1920)  Is  nearly  ready  for  o 
t ion.  The  work  of  constructing  the  towers  and  buildings  at  these  station* 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  the  foundation! 
the  Mai  ion  near  Bordeaux  were  furnished  by  the  French  Government. 
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r:«»th«T  higlepower  station,  though  less  powerful  than  t he  Annapolis  sta- 
.  was  designed  and  erected  it  1  101  <  'aycy,  1\  It.,  in  order  to  assist  in  com- 
i i<at ion  work. 

i  addition  to  this  new  construction,  the  bureau  made  imi»ortnnt  improve- 
ir^  ro  the  « iernnm-owned  Sayville  station  after  its  acquisition  from  the 
•ii  Property  Custodian,  and  also  to  the  Marconi  station  at  New  Brunswick, 
I  .  which  late  in  the  war  hecaine  the  best  of  our  highq>ower  station-, 
he  need  for  radio  communication  witli  our  troops  in  eastern  Siberia  made 
ry  the  equipment  of  an  abandoned  Russian  station  at  Vladivostok, 
equipment  for  this  station  wa-  hurriedly  assembled,  most  of  it  being  taken 
n  one  of  the  stations  at  Hawaii  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Fed- 
I  Telegraph  Co.  and  truns]>orted  by  the  Saturn,  which  also  carried  the 
•*onnel  ne<-essary  f«»r  its  erection  and  for  operating  the  station.  The  suc- 
•  lul  completion  of  the  undertaking  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work. 
<«n;e  of  the  most  noteworthy  radio  developments  of  the  war  in  which  the 
can  was  intimately  concerned  were: 

"  i  The  radio  coinpas  ,  which  enables  a  vessel  at  sea  to  obtain  her  ac- 
ute |M»sition  in  any  kind  of  weather,  ami  also  to  locate  other  vessels  hav- 

radio  equipment.  This  work  dates  from  the  early  part  of  1910,  and  the 
t  *hips  were  equipped  with  it  early  in  1017.    The  application  of  this  princi- 

to  aircraft  followed  and  wa  notably  successful  in  the  flight  of  the  NC-4 
in  the-  Azores  to  Lisbon. 

'<  i  Radio  for  aircraft,  which  developed  from  practically  nothing  to  appa- 
us  capable  of  transmitting  a  distance  of  200  miles.  In  this  work  the  offl- 
s  :ind  employees  at  the  aircraft  radio  laboratory  and  at  the  radio  test 
•P  played  a  very  important  part. 

<  i  The  radio  telephone,  the  first  installations  of  which  were  made  on  the 
V'f u*ttM  ami  rintuhi  in  February,  1010.  following  the  same  general  plan  as 
it  us«"d  in  the  demonstration  by  the  Western  Klectric  Co.  in  101."j.  Other 
filiations  followed  soon  thereafter,  and  later  the  Western  Klectric  Co.  de- 
i.cd  the  improved  type  which  was  installed  in  our  submarine  chasers  and 
cvvhere. 

>/ 1  rnderirrouml  and  underwater  raijio  experiments  were  carried  out  early 
1 ! » 1 T .  and  development  made  of  the  underground  system  suggested  by  Mr. 
H.  Rogers,  re  ulting  in  the  application  of  the  system  to  several  distant  con- 
i|  stations.  Experiments  in  1018  on  underwater  radio,  in  cooperation  with 
■  Bureau  of  Standards,  resulted  in  greatly  improving  the  transmitting  and 
l  iving  radio  of  submarines. 

Hie  o|H*rsition  of  our  ships  in  Kuropean  waters  with  the  fleets  of  the  Allies 
t.lc  necessary  many  changes  in  the  tyj>e  and  arrangement  of  the  radio 
uipment  of  our  vessels,  and  also  the  establishment  of  repair  and  *upply 

ilities  at  naval  bases  abroad.  These  repair  bases  not  only  cared  for  the 
ints  of  our  patrol  and  convoy  ves  els.  but  also  for  those  of  transports  and 
l»l»lv  ships,  ami  rendered  necessary  a  high  order  of  ability  in  the  opera  t- 
.:  pcronnel.    (hie  was  established  at  < >ueenstown,  one  at  (ilbraltar.  a  third 

I'.rest.  and  other-  at  seven  other  places  in  France,  one  at  Plymouth,  and 
;it  Corfu,  the  latter  to  care  for  our  submarine  chafers  in  the  Adriatic. 
rha|>s  the  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  radio 
>rk  mi  account  of  the  war  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  before 
^  w.ir  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  was  responsible  for  the  material 
million  of  40  coastal  stations  and  ship  stations,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
iiiistice  these  figures  had  grown  to  L'l'O  and  M.77."i,  respectively,  while  the 
d i  t >ower  stations  had  increased  In  number  from  .1  to  1.1  in  operating  con- 
nun.  and  two  more  under  construction. 

AVIATION. 

The  small  volume  of  business  transacts!  before  1017  may  be  inferred  from 
e  statement  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  |»orsonncl  of  the  Bureau 
tSeam  Engineering  engaged  in  such  work  comprised  one  officer  and  one 
cnographer,  with  three  officer*  on  inspection  work  in  the  field.  As  the 
iation  policy  of  the  department  shaped  itself,  it  became  apparent  that 
large  expansion  would  l>e  necessary  with  an  organization  suited  to  the  spec- 
1  requirements.  Qualified  personnel  was  not  to  be  had.  and  so  recourse 
a*  had  to  the  expedient  of  selecting  from  the  reserves  young  men  with  a 
rpdllectlon  for  mechanical  engineering,  sending  them  to  the  Massachusetts 
istltute  o{  Technology  for  an  Intensive  course  In  engineering  that  had  been 
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established  there  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
for  a  short  tour  of  Inspection  lit  airplane  or  engine  factories,  on. 
to  tlie  bureau,  where  they  were  require*!  to  specialize  in  one  partinili 
of  the  peWM  plant  equipment.    By  this  method,  and  by  the  addition 
regular  officers,  the  force  engaged  in  this  work  grew  to  40  oflu-ers  ; 
clerka  nnd  stenographers,  and  did  very  satisfactory  work. 

Somewhat  similar  action  was  taken  to  secure  qualified  officers  for  hi 
hydrogen  gas.    The  Bureau  of  Navigation  established  a  school  nt  the 
air  station.  Hockaway.  Ix>ng  Island,  and  thither  were  sent  young  res 
who  hud  had  experience  In  the  generation  and  handling  of  the  gas. 
completion  of  the  course,  they  were  assigned   to  air  stations  from 
dirigibles  were  o|teratlng. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  aircraft  engine  Held  showed  that  there  w 
In  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  engine  that  had  been  dev. 
or  that  was  In  process  of  development,  that  met  the  requirements  of  in 
service.  Nor  wan  there  available  abroad  an  engine  of  sufficient  p«.w. 
proven  reliability  that  could  he  transplanted  nnd  put  in  production  In  t 
be  of  real  service.  AH  reports  from  abroad  pointed  to  the  need  of  engi 
greater  power  than  those  In  use,  and  as  the  military  udvantage  to  tM 
from  having  but  one  type  of  engine  was  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
early  decided  to  adopt  the  Liberty  engine,  which  had  been  designed  und 
direction  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  of  which  the  aviation  offi 
the  bureau  was  u  member.  The  wisdom  of  the  decision  wus  fully  con 
In  service. 

It  was  necessary'  to  provide  engines  for  training  planes,  and  them 
purchased  in  quantity  from  manufacturers  of  lower-powered  engines.  Th 
cutty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  s|mre  part-  occasioned  much  delay  und  ve 
at  training  stations,  and  this  was  relieved  only  when  the  bureau  itself 
lished  sources  of  supply  indefiendent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  er. 

The  design  of  propellers  suitable  for  the  Liberty  engine  wns  a  probl 
no  small  magnitude,  but  was  satisfactorily  solved  after  a  few  trial? 
thereafter  production  kept  up  with  demand.    Serious  problems,  however 
In  connect  Inn  with  their  parking  and.  their  transportation  abroad,  but 
gradually  disappeared  as  experience  dictated  changes  In  methods. 

Iui]Mirtant  work  was  done  by  the  bureau  In  the  development  of  the 
Liberty  engine:  In  the  design  of  radiators;  In  the  design  of  hand  nnd  « 
starters;  in  the  design  of  leuk-proof  gasoline  tanks:  and  in  (lie  developm 
u  steam  |><iwer  plant   for  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  the  10  air  stations  in  this  country,  the  department 
lished  20  such  stations  abroad,  all  of  which  required  detailed  atteutl 
connection  with  their  maintenance  and  o|>eratlon.  as  did  also  their  equl| 
with  machine  and  hand  tools. 

Sl'PPLY  OK  MATKRIAI- 

It  early  became  apparent  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  engineering  BUI 
nnd  supplies,  both  for  the  direct  use  of  the  Navy  and  for  those  having  con 
for  new  construction,  would  be  one  difficult  of  solution  ami  of  Incrensinc 
plexity.  owing  to  the  unsettled  labor  conditions  the  prewur  form-  "I 
tracts  prescribing  penalties  for  failure  to  complete  contracts  on  time  h 
!«■  abandoned,  and.  in  many  cases,  contracts  had  to  Is*  changed  from  a 
price  to  a  "cost-plus"  basis.  This  and  the  steps  taken  to  guard  m 
sabotage  made  necessary  Increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Inspectors  at 
Increase  In  the  number  over  that  which  would  have  l>een  required  tttHll 
usual  prewar  conditions.  Naturally,  the  new  men  taken  on  were  more  o 
Inexperienced,  which  condition  In  Itself  Increased1  the  responsibility  o 
Inspectors  In  charge,  many  of  whom  were  retired  officers,  and  nil  of  • 
rendered  service  of  the  highest  order. 

The  demand  for  material  increased  tremendously,  owing  to  the  requlrei 
of  new  Government  activities  as  well  us  those  of  a  private  character  c 
affiliated  with  (lovemment  work.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  War  I 
trie-  Board,  with  Its  priorities  commission  (or  board  I.  through*  which  tl 
sources  of  the  country  were  controlled  and  material  directed  Into  rtt) 
where  it  was  most  needed.  This  meant  that  the  Navy's  engineering  requlrei 
had  to  be  most  carefully  studied  In  order  that  delivery  might  be  secure* I. 
nnd  In  the  same  manner  required,  nnd  also  that  unnecessary  or  unrenso 
demands  might  not  lie  made  to  the  detriment  of  other  essential  wax  a<ti\ 
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uestluns  of  priority  were  continually  arising,  and.  in  order  to  keep  in 
t*st  touch  with  the  production  of  materia),  it  soon  became  necessary  to  have 
he  field  of  manufacture  officers  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  follow  up  orders 
to  see  that  orders  of  priority  were  observed.  Accordingly,  a  number  of 
uess  men  of  ability — all  over  draft  age — who  were  willing  to  devote  their 
-  to  Government  needs,  were  enrolled  as  officers  in  the  reserve  and  detailed 
l»is  Important  duty,  which  they  discharged  with  conspicuous  ability.  A  cor- 
oiiding  "follow-up"  section  was  established  in  the  bureau,  through  which 
as  iMtsMible  always  to  know  the  exact  status  of  all  important  engineering 
^rial  under  contract. 

i  Home  cases  it  was  necessary  to  summon  manufacturers  to  Washington 
>rder  the  better  to  understand  the  situation  and  to  arrive  at  a  plan  of 
Allure  that  would  be  mutually  satisfactory.  They  responded  cheerfully  to 
y  demand,  and  by  close  cooperation  the  least  confusion  possible  was  ex- 
eneed. 

FUEL. 

he  insiHKtlon  of  fuel  and  the  determination  of  its  quality  are  duties  assigned 
Huron u  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  it  was  soon  realized  that  it  would  be 
ructicahle  and  undesirable  to  supply  "  Navy  standard  "  coal  to  all  the  ve»- 
that  bad  been  taken  over  for  operation.  Investigation  was  accordingly 
le  of  mines  not  on  the  acceptable  list  and  another  list  prepared  of  mines 
.se  product  would  be  acceptable  for  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  for 
-chant  ships  manned  by  the  Navy.  This  procedure  was  satisfactory  in 
iring  coal  which,  though  not  equal  to  that  supplied  the  fighting  ships,  proved 
sfactory  for  the  ships  to  which  it  was  assigned. 

(od Mentions  were  also  made  in  the  fuel-oil  specifications  in  order  to  meet 
requirements  of  merchant  ships  fitted  with  oil-burning  equipment,  and  In 
sj>eci  neat  ions  for  gasoline  In  order  to  provide  a  high  grade  for  aviation 
poses,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  use  of  a  lower  grade  for  other  purposes, 
**rmlt  of  greater  production  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
ir.isoline  at  the  front.  These  modifications  were  made  in  conference  with. 
Fuel  Administration  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned 
he  use  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

PERSONNEL. 

ii  accordance  with  the  mobilization  plan  outlined  in  1915,  retired  officers 
orted  promptly  at  the  bureau  and  at  inspection  offices  before  the  declaration 
var  and  took  up  either  the  duties  of  active  officers  who  were  ordered  to  sea 
insisted  in  carrying  out  the  increased  work  of  those  who  perforce  remained, 
the  work  grew,  it  became  necessary  to  add  reserve  officers  whenever  those 
•nimble  qualifications  could  be  secured  and  also  to  draw  on  the  Coast  Guard 
officers  of  engineering  training. 

'he  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  electrical  officers  who  could  be 
red  for  that  special  work  induced  the  bureau  to  recommend  to  the  depart- 
ii t  the  enrollment  in  the  reserves  of  100  graduates  of  technical  colleges  as 
ivrs  for  electrical  duty.  The  details  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Hureau  of  Navigation  and  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  service  of  a  flnie 
!y  of  specialists,  many  of  them  relinquishing  positions  of  great  responsibility 
•erve  in  the  Navy. 

"he  demand  for  clerks  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  work  and  could  have 
n  met  in  no  other  way  than  that  adopted — enrollment  in  the  reserves  of 
iale  clerks,  with  the  rating  of  yeoman  (F).  Later  Congress  authorized  addi- 
lal  employees,  who  were  supplied  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
id  number  of  employees  engaged  in  clerical,  messenger,  and  technical  work 
he  bureau  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  was  559,  of  whom  280  were  yeomen  (F), 
I  it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  their  industry  and  efficiency  during  the  entire 
1«k1  of  the  war. 

R.  S.  Griffin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS. 

n  addition  to  the  industrial  plants  specifically  mentioned  in  connection  with 
must  ruction  of  destroyers,  improvements  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Sneering  was  concerned  were  made  at  the  following  plants,  either  to  forward 
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the  construction  of  naval  vessel*  or  to  facilitate  the  production  of  unite 
equipment  for  them : 

Cnion  Iron  Works.  Sun  Francisco,  Calif. 

Columbia  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Calif. 

Ilath  Iron  Works.  Bath.  Me. 

itcthleheiu  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Quincy.  Mass. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Win.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Sc  Dry  Ifcwk  Co.,  Newport  New*.  Va. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  River  Rouge,  Mich. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  Kearney,  N.  J. 

I.anir  Propeller  Co..  Whltestone,  Lone  Island,  N.  V. 

The  Falk  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary  Daxikls.  During  the  year  1918  a  study  was  made  i 
needs  of  the  Naval  Kstablisliment  in  the  way  of  communication: 
as  a  result  a  memorandum  was  submitted  by  the  Superintend* 
Radio  Service  in  March,  1914,  outlining  in  a  general  way  the 
ciples  upon  which  the  service  should  be  administered,  operate< 
maintained.  After  the  fullest  discussion  and  comments  by  the 
manders  in  chief  of  the  various  fleets  and  the  General  Board,  a 
cial  board  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  Dec* 
5.  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Radio  Service  along 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Naw  both  in  time  of  «ri 
time  of  peace.  The  report  of  this  board,  which  went  into  ver\ 
siderable  detail,  was  submitted  to  the  department  in  February. 
The  report  of  the  board  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
on  May  '25,  1915.  and  the  process  of  building  up  the  organizati 
"meet  the  specifications  outlined  in  the  report  was  proceeded  wi 
rapidly  as  ■  personnel  and  material  permitted.  A  summary  o 
projects  considered  and  provided  for  in  the  board's  report  fol 
Without  this  communication  service  we  could  not  have  kept  in  t 
I  have  here  one  of  the  most  illuminating  stories  of  war  service— o 
new  department  of  communications.  If  the  Navv  had  done  no 
but  what  it  did  in  communications,  it  would  have  l»een  an  outstat 
honor  to  the  Navy  for  all  time.  Why.  it  handled,  by  leased  w 
Western  T'nion  and  Postal — ,r>3.0()0,*000  messages:  by  high-] 
radio,  trans- Atlantic  and  continental.  16,000,000  messages;  an 
coastal  radio  1.621.000  messages;  and  when  the  war  was  ovei 
service  enabled  Mr.  Hoover  to  make  his  plans  for  feeding  the  sta 
people  of  the  countries  of  which  he  was  selected  by  the  Congn 
the  United  States  to  be  the  almoner.  I  will  not  read  this.  Mr.  (' 
man.  Tt  is  a  very  illuminating  story,  and  it  is  accompanied  w 
map.  a  blue  print:  and  here  is  the  naval  organization  of  the  ra« 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  to  be  filed  with  the  committee? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  go  in  the  record? 

Secretary  Daniels.  T  would  like  to  have  them  go  in  the  r« 
I  think  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  Navy  di 
the  war. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record  ai 
lows:) 

I.  General  statements  of  pulley. 

II.  Organization  of  operation,  afloat  and  ashore: 

A.  Wave-length  assignment,  with  explanation  of  system. 

B.  Communication  districts. 

C.  Calling  and  working  wave  lengths. 
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of  stations,  having  dm*  regard  for  protection  and  efficiency. 
<  >riruniration  for  administration, 
t  "oinmunientioit  ottu-es. 

of  land  wires  and  rabies  in  conjunction  with  radio. 
Alternate  methods  for  use  In  case  either  radio  or  wire  communication,  or 
.  i\  re>  destroyed. 

*  *r>miiiization  of  commercial  radio  stations  In  war. 
of  radio  hy  merchant  ships  In  war. 
T~h*»  of  radio  by  Array  and  Transport  Service. 
l"si*»  of  radio  hy  Const  Cuard  Service. 

-  t        of  radio  hy  Naval  Militia. 

•  of  radio  by  Stale  Department. 

l~>*o  of  radio  by  Marine  Corps, 
of  underwater  signaling. 

-  Assignment  of  radio  stations  to  supply  yards  for  maintenance,  and  to 
:i  l-«  U-tVnse  districts  for  administrative  control. 

-  Temporary  organization,  pending  adoption  of  service  to  ultimate  plan. 
LI.  Cooperation  with  other  departments. 

V.  Personnel: 

^  Complements  of  officers,  with  discussion. 
^.  l'ost -graduate  course  for  officers. 
\   lUidio  gunners. 

>.  c  \  implement."  for  ships,  shore  stations,  etc.,  officers,  civilians,  and  enlisted 
\* . 

K.    Nino  her  of  enlUted  men  required  from  electrical  classes. 
h\   notation  of  duty  for  enlisted  men. 

".    (jii.-tlificailoim  for  enlistment  and  advancement  of  enlisted  men. 
II    Training  of  enlisted  personnel. 
I.  Nomenclature  of  {personnel. 

Personnel  for  submarine  and  air  craft. 
K.  Reserve  Radio  Corps. 

Summary. 
V.  Material:  • 

A.  General  policy 

B.  Equipment  of  stations  ami  ships — general  plan. 

c.  Changes  necessary  in  apiuiratus  to  accommodate :  (1)  Temporary  organi- 
»tioi»:  (2)  ultimate  organization. 
I>.  Battle  equipment  for  ships. 
K.  Tune  shifters. 
F.  Wired  wireless  outfits. 
<i.  Break  keys. 

H.  Removal  of  after  cage  masts  from  capital  ships. 

I.  Direction  finders. 

J.  Protection  of  magazines  from  danger  due  to  radio. 

K.  Radio  for  air  craft. 

L.  Submarine  antenna*  masts. 

M.  Personnel  for  research  work. 

N.  Quarters  for  personnel. 

<>.  Portable  radio  apparatus. 

P.  Division  or  Steam  Engineering  allotment  in  i-avy  yards  for  radio  work. 

<>.  Assignment  of  radio  stations  to  navy  yards  for  maintenance. 

It.  Cndorwnter.  or  submarine,  signal  equipments. 

S.  Capacities  of  manufacturing  companies  in  war  time. 

T.  Buzzer  sets  for  ships  ai  d  stations. 

V.  Simultaneous  sending  and  receiving  for  flagships. 

VI.  Regulation  books,  code  books,  blanks,  etc.: 

A.  Radio  regulations  book;  commercial  traffic  regulations. 
R.  Code  books,  use  of  code  and  cipher, 
c  Radio  signalling:  battle  signal  book. 
D.  Method  of  reporting  position  by  scouts. 
K.  Secrecy  of  codes. 

F.  Kxlstai  t  method  for  transmission  to  and  from  shore  not  a  war  method. 
<;.  Changes  in  form  for  radiogram  transmission. 

H.  Blanks  for  official  messages. 

I.  Changes  in  Navy  Regulations. 

.1.  Changes  and  additions  to  Naval  Instructions. 
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K.  Text  book  for  material. 
VII.  Miscellaneous: 

A.  Separate  commander  for  scouts. 

B.  Recommendations  for  apportionment  of  long  wave  lengths  nn«l 
matters  to  be  brought  before  the  next  international  rntllo  mnferenct*. 

C.  Legislation  recommended  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  radlotelegrapby 
United  States. 

The  attached  blue  print  Indicates  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  s 
outlined. 

In  May,  1916,  a  supplementary  board  on  reorga nidation  of  this  servlo 
convened  In  the  Navy  Department,  with  a  view  to  embodying  such  chain, 
appeared  desirable  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  during  the  year  pas 
had  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  best  service  could  be  furnish 
having  all  naval  communication  activities  combined  under  one  office,  an 
recommendation  of  the  supplementary  board  that  the  name  of  the  1 
Service  be  changed  to  the  Naval  Communication  Service,  was  approved  b 
department  In  1916.  and  all  forms  of  naval  communications  were  placed  i 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  director  naval  communications.  A 
same  time  the  office  of  the  director  naval  communications  was  placed  undt 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

As  there  was  no  detailed  plan  In  existence  for  communications  wttUl 
naval  districts  a  plan  wna  submitted  by  the  office  of  the  superintende: 
Radio  Service,  early  In  1916.  outlining  In  considerable  detail  the  method 
communicating  information  within  and  between  naval  districts.  This  plai 
approved  by  the  department  in  June,  1916.  nnd  furnished  tbe  groundwor 
communications  In  naval  districts  during  the  war. 

A  very  valuable  experiment  was  carried  out  by  the  Navy  Department  In 
1016.  In  which  all  the  naval  stations  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  I" 
States  were  connected  up  to  a  central  telephone  swltchl>oiird  In  the  Navy 
partment,  nnd  by  means  of  which  Instant  telephonic  communication  coul 
had  between  the  various  naval  stations  and  the  Navy  Department,  und 
am'ong  the  stations  themselves.   This  was  made  possible  through  the  assist 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  and  Its  value  later  on,  when 
country'  declared  war  against  (Jermnny,  was  clearly  proven.    It  was  durinu 
test  that  the  coinninudnut  of  the  navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  t'ailf..  talked  by 
phone  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battleship  .Wir  Hampnhirc.  which 
then  at  sea  off  the  Virginia  Capes.   The  commandant's  remarks  came  by 
distance  telephone  from  Mare  Island  to  Arlington,  where  the  transmitting 
tloo  was  Installed,  and  from  there  out  to  the  .Vnr  Hampthtrc  off  the  Vln 
Capes.   The  greatest  value  derived  from  this  experiment,  aside  from  the  kr 
edge  that  such  rapid  communication  by  telephone  was  available  to  the  ! 
Department,  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the  apparatus  neeessry  was  spec 
marked  and  could  he  placed  in  operating  condition  on  24  hours'  notice.  As 
suit,  the  interior  communications  of  the  country,  so  far  as  naval  needs 
concerned  were,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  excellent  operating  condi 
and  made  the  task  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  communicating  Its  luaLTUCt 
and  orders  to  the  various  naval  stations,  a  comparatively  simple  one  nt 
time  of  tbe  declaration  of  war. 

On  January  1,  1917.  the  naval  communication  service  operated  5o  r 
stations,  distributed  along  the  const  of  the  United  States  and  Its  possess 
Naval  vessels  were  equipped  so  that  they  could  receive  only  one  message 
time.  Not  all  of  the  American  merchant  vessels  were  equipped  with  r 
apparatus,  some  were  equipped  with  poorly  designed  radio  apparatus,  and  i 
of  their  radio  operators  were  proficient  In  the  procedure  of  communlcat 
during  war.   The  Navy  had  only  1.031  radio  operators  In  Its  service. 

The  radio  technical  equipment  of  the  Navy  was  as  good  as  any  In  gen 
use  In  the  1'nited  States  at  the  time,  but  the  demands  for  communlca 
proved  that  the  technical  equipment  would  have  to  be  Increased  and  impn 
to  conduct  all  of  the  necessary  communication  demanded  In  time  of  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  tbe  demands  for  quick  communication  Increi 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  It  was  found  necessary' to  communicate  with  s 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  long-dlsti 
communications  between  the  Navy  Department  and  our  outlying  possess 
and  expeditionary"  forces.  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  continuous  and  n 
communication  between  the  Navy  Department  and  Europe,  South  Anier 
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*1   America,  West  Indies,  Pacific  coast,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  Tutuila, 
F*ar  East.    The  most  important  centers  of  communications  were  at 
l*.    I.,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
1«  or  the  allied  nations  in  Europe. 

meot  the  demands  for  communication  the  Navy's  facilities  were  greatly 
*F»lclI,y  increased,  and  means  were  provided  for  collecting  and  disseminat- 
i formation  to  every  part  of  the  coast  and  to  naval  vessels  In  Europe, 

America,  and  the  Far  East 
*  Navy  took  over  and  operated  50  commercial  stations.  At  the  same  time 
everal  privately  owned  stations  were  closed,  including  all  the  stations 
te<l  by  the  amateurs,  which  were  not  necessary  nor  desirable  for  use 
fz  the  war.  Sixty-seven  land  radio  stations  were  built  by  the  Navy 
\K  tlie  war.  all  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus,  this  more  man  doubling 
tUio  facilities  on  shore. 

val  vessels  were  equipped  with  improved  apparatus,  so  that  when  the 
stice  was  signed  battleships  were  able  to  receive  four  messages  slmul- 
»usly  and  transmit  three.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  could 
to  tlie  captains  of  vessels  in  the  fleet,  while  at  the  same  time  the  various 
«  of  the  fleet  could  communicate  with  one  another.  In  addition,  and  at 
same  time,  airplanes  could  communicate  with  their  respective  battleship 
?. 

le  Navy  Department  equipped  all  American  merchant  vessels  with  modern 
i  rat  us  and  furnished  operators  for  them,  so  that  these  merchant  ships 
d,  receive  messages  at  any  time  of  the  day  and  transmit  messages  at  long 
ancea  in  case  of  distress. 

he  Navy  hnd  to  train  most  of  its  radio  men,  because  the  radio  amateurs 
his  country  were  soon  incorporated  in  the  Army  and* Navy-  Tnese  operators 
**  trained  at  Harvard.  In  June,  1917,  there  were  3.">0  students  under  ln- 
iction.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  there  were  3,400  men  under  instruc- 
i.  and  operators  were  being  graduated  at  the  rate  of  about  200  a  week. 
«»tal  of  about  7,000  operators  completed  their  training.  In  addition  to  the 
io  operators  it  was  necessary  to  train  officers  /or  communication  duties 
\xmrd  the  ships.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  eacn  ship  of  the 
vy  had  a  communication  officer,  and  each  merchant  ship  had  a  chief  petty 
cer,  who  performed  communication  duties  and  therefore  relieved  the  master 
Vhe  ship  from  a  very  vexatious  duty. 

rhe  year  before  the  war  there  was  handled  approximately  12o.000  dispatches 
mj  the  Navy  Department.  These  dispatches  averaged  about  25  words  each. 
From  April  6,  1918,  to  April  6,  1919,  approximately  1,000,000  dispatches, 
an  average  of  about  30  words  each,  were  handled  from  the  Navy  Department 
■no.  Some  of  these  dispatches,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  broadcasting, 
t're  sent  twice  in  order  to  insure  their  delivery. 

As  It  was  assumed  that  the  use  of  radio  apparatus  by  ships  at  sea  enabled 
r*ruian  submarines  to  ascertain  more  or  less  accurately  the  movements  of  such 
dps,  communication  by  radio  from  merchant  ships  Was  discontinued  except 
i  rase  of  emergency.  Men  of  war  were  cautioned  not  to  use  their  radio  appa- 
itus  unless  necessary.  However,  it  was  very  necessary  that  information  should 
e  received  on  shore  regarding  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  con- 
fluent orders  to  ships  at  sea  should  be  transmitted  expeditiously.  Therefore, 
i  order  to  direct  the  movements  of  convoys,  and  to  transmit  information  to 
.aval  vessels  regarding  the  enemy,  and  to  issue  orders  to  both  merchant  ships 
ntl  naval  vessels,  a  comprehensive  system  of  transmission  from  shore  was 
runnized  with  the  view  of  making  it  necessary  for  ships  at  sea  to  use  their 
adio  apparatus. 

All  merchant  vessels  listened  for  their  orders  from  certain  designated  shore 
mtions  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  These  messages  were  sent  by  high- 
H»\ver  and  low-power  stations,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  shore. 
Saval  vessels  intercepted  messages  from  shore  stations  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Ln  order  to  send  a  message  to  a  naval  vessel  at  sea  it  was  necessary  only  to 
transmit  from  certain  shore  stations  on  a  designated  wave  length.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  this  was  a  very  sure  means  of  communication.  Many 
Un\?s  "»0  or  GO  messages  were  transmitted  to  sen  simultaneously,  all  destined  for 
different  classes  of  vessels,  and  they  were  received  by  ships  in  accordance  with 
th»*  plan. 

The  foregoing  system  demonstrated  that  ships  at  sea  could  be  warned  of  mines 
and  submarines  and  their  movements  directed  without  the  necessity  of  their 
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using  their  own  rttillo  apparatus.    The  system  was  automatic  in  such  Ml 
rhut  it  was  almost  ivrtain  Unit  u  vessel  could  lie  readied  ut  uu>  time. 

In  oilier  that  errors  in  this  system  might  he  eliminated,  mid  in  order  tli 
Nuvy  I»e|iHrtment  might  lie  Inforineil  of  the  movements  of  vessels.  th»»r 
established  n  shipping  Informnflon  nervier.  A  eon  Aden  1 1  al  Nutlet  in  \v»r 
llshed  showing  the  niovenients  of  nil  United  Slates  vessels  and  as  imiiiy  f 
vessels  as  eoilld  lie  obtained.  This  information  was  collected  fr.nn  a 
iiii]>ortaiit  ports  of  the  world  nud  the  data  printed  In  a  Ixsiklet.  This  - 
grew  tn  such  an  extent  that  the  booklet  now  eontnins  the  names  of  upprnxli 
12.nil0  vessels,  their  arrivals  nnd  dc|Mirtnres.  eharaeter  of  eargo.  nnil  fl€ 
tions,  and  Is  of  mneli  value  to  shipping  and  business  Interests.  It  is  the  |> 
plan  of  the  naval  communication  service  to  continue  this  publication 
Congress  makes  other  disposition  for  its  publication. 

In  onler  to  check  the  radio  work  of  merchant  vessels,  a  comprehensive  - 
of  Inspection  was  organized,  both  in  the  1'nltetl  States  and  abroad, 
merchant  vessel  that  cnme  Into  port  received  a  thorough  Inspection  of  lis 
apparatus,  and  the  radio  n|>erators  were  examined  and  thoroughly  insfr 
Any  mistake  indicated  in  the  log  hooks  was  Investigated  and  the  o|wmf 
structed  as  to  the  correct  method  of  handling  such  case*. 

Kesides  ius|iections.  the  Navy  maintained  a  comprehensive  system.  1m 
home  and  abroad,  of  radio  repair  stations.  Any  radio  apparatus  abonri 
which  hail  broken  down  was  repaired  when  the  ship  came  Into  |s>rt. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  the  commander  of  the  United  States*  fop 
Europe  was  to  maintain  close  touch  with  all  of  his  forces  It  would  be  mi  . 
to  establish  and  control  a  complete  system  In  Europe.   To  this  end  cnhlt u 
laid  and  lnnd  wires  and  radio  stations  constructed  In  France,  England,  a 
Italy.    The  Navy  used  a  ureal  many  of  these  land  wires  and  cables  that 
constructed  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army.    Close  coopern t ion  WWLH 
tained  with  the  allied  communication  service  with  a  view  to  Utilising 
Nyntrai*  whenever  |xis.>.ihle  and  with  the  view  to  avoiding  duplication  of  • 
Ibiring  the  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  radio  contiminlcaHc 
tween  Hie  United  States  mid  our  novnl  and  military  forces  in  Europe  a 
other  parts  of  the  world.    In  <k*tober.  1917.  the  allied  military  and 
otticlals  hud  it  conference  to  determine  the  besk  methods  of  operations  that 
lo  be  used  in  maintaining  communication  between  the  I'nited  States  and  E 
In  case  the  cables  were  either  cut  by  the  enemy  or  otherwise  placed  n 
commission. 

It  was  decided  that  the  I'nited  States  would  use  the  radio  stations  at 
Brunswick.  Annapolis,  Tuckerton,  anil  Sayvlllc  for  transmission  purposes 
at  this  time  none  of  these  stations  was  in  reliable  communication  with  Ei 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  year.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  Increns 
power  of  Tuckerton  and  Sayvlllc  and  to  place  more  modern  apparatus  I) 
New  Brunswick.  The  radio  station  at  Annapolis  had  not  been  completed 
orders  were  given  to  rush  the  construction.  There  were  only  two  trans-Atl 
receiving  stations,  viz,  one  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  and  one  at  Belmar,  N.  J. 

In  Europe  the  only  radio  stations  available  for  use  in  transoceanic  conn 
cation  were  those  at  Home.  Italy:  Lyons,  France;  and  Carnarvon,  Wales 
these  stations,  the  one  at  Lyons.  France,  was  the  only  one  able  to  conimun 
satisfactorily  with  the  1'nlted  States. 

None  nt'  these  siiiilens  was  iipilpped  with  high-speed  apparatus,  and  nom 
equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  intentional  interference  from  radio  stu 
in  ticriuaiiy.  and  the  systems  of  operation  and  control  were  not  such  that 
volumes  of  t rattle  could  be  handled. 

At  first  it  was  decided  that  all  messages  from  Europe  destined  to  the  1" 
States  would  be  sent  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  from  Lyons,  and,  if 
slide,  from  Koine  and  Carnarvon.    Messages  from  the  United  Stall's  ile*. 
for  Eurojie  were  to  he  transmitted  from  New  Brunswick,  Sayvllle.  Tuckc 
and  as  soon  as  possible  from  Aiitni[M dis  during  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
In  the  beginning  this  system  was  capable  of  handling  only  a  comparatively 
important  messages,    l  ater,  when  It  became  evident  that  the  German* 
making  some  attempt  fo  cut  cables  off  the  coast  of  the  1'nlted  States.  It 
dfCldcd  t"  erect  another  hlgh-jsiwer  station  In  France.    In  the  meantime 
provements  were  being  made  nt  Lyons  and  Home.    The  key  was  In  tin 
Department  for  transmission  from  Sayvllle.  Tuckerton.  New  Brunswick 
Annapolis. 
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•  v\  improvements  in  organization  ami  operuting  methods  were  made  lnitli  in 
<"iiit«il   States  and   in   Europe,   resulting  in  a   centralized  control  of 

t«M  States  high-power  radio  stations  from  the  Navy  Department.  A  reeeiv- 
^tntion  was  constructed  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  which  proved  to  be  one  of.  the 

rtNfiviiitf  stations  in  the  lTniteil  States.  The  receiving  stations  at  Chat- 
i  ami  I VI inn r  were  not  used,  as  they  were  not  necessary.  The  power  of  the 
stations  at  Tuckerton.  SayvIIle.  and  Now  Brunswick  had  been  increased. 
'h«'  time  the  armistice  was  signed  the  United  States  system  was  capable  of 
'llinjr  several  thousand  words  per  hour,  and  the  whole  transoceanic  system 

ahlv  to  transmit  and  receive  messages  simultaneously  without  fear  of  inten- 
>:il  interference  from  (lennnuy's  high-power  radio  stations.   Also,  just  before 

armistice  was  signed,  exiterlments  in  high-speed  transmitting  and  photo- 
phlc  reception  had  begun.  Had  it  been  necessary  the  trans-Atlantic  radio 
ii«-v  would  have  been  capable  of  handling  all  of  the  Government  traffic 
ivts-n  Kun»|H*  and  the  Tnited  States. 

Ha-n  the  I'nited  States  entered  the  wnr  it  was  noticed  that  the  Central 
vois  were  conducting  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  propaganda  by  wireless. 
witfiMfiing  this  were  the  systems  operating  irom  France  and  England.  The 
ued  States  had  no  means  of  distributing  American  news  throughout  the 
rid.  Therefore  it  was  decided  t<»  use  the  transoceanic  system  of  the  Navy  to 
tribute  news  of  n  reliable  nature  from  the  Cubed  States.  The  trans-Atlnnt'c 
i^'iw  transmitted  this  press  news  to  Europe  and  South  America.  Naval  ves- 
s  in  South  America  received  the  press  and  distributed  it  to  the  local  papers  in 
countries.  The  Kuropean  news  was  distributed  by  Admiral  Situs's  head- 
urtors  and  redistributed  to  the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  including  |toints  in 
The  Central  American  news  was  broadcasted  from  the  Navy's  high- 
wcr  station  in  tin*  Canal  Zone  ami  was  received  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
ikerica  and  Central  America  and  Mexico.    News  was  distributed  to  the  Phll- 

•  iim  s.  Japan,  <hlna.  and  Siberia  through  the  Navy's  traus-Buclttc  high-power 
trion-.  Ttiese  reports  \.erc  m-eived  in  the  Philippines.  Shanghai,  Vladlvos- 
k.  and  Japan  ami  distributed  to  the  local  papers  in  those  countries. 

I  Hiring  the  war  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  persons  in  the 
»ired  States  who  were  using  radio  apparatus  unlawfully.  Also,  when  the 
•nnan  submarines  began  operations  off  tin'*  Cnited  States  in  June,  1018.  it  was 
ui.ii  that  although  the  radio  signals  of  the  submarines  were  intercepted  by 
nal  radio  stations  along  the  coast,  there  were  no  efficient  devices  by  which  the 
viicr  location  of  the  submarines  could  be  ascertained  from  their  radio  signals. 
It  was  found  that  enemy  submarines  used  their  radio  apparatus  promiscu- 
ity, and  that  they  operated  in  pairs  in  order  that  they  could  fix  the  position 
;  their  prey  by  means  of  I  tea  rings.  Such  procedure  necessitated  the  use  of 
n!io. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  foregoing  situation,  the  Navy  developed  a  compre- 

•  'iisive  system  of  radio  compasses,  by  means  of  which  the  bearing  or  direction 
;  the  enemy's  signals  could  l>e  obtained.  Also  all  signals  were  copied,  so  that 
very  time  a  message  was  sent  the  Navy  could  trace  it.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
.-.»>  rioted  that  the  submarines  did  not  u<e  their  radio,  and  it  is  believed  that 

Navy's  shore  radio  compass  system  robbed  the  enemy  of  a  vital  weapon,  as 
it-  radio  eonipass  not  only  made  it  dangerous  for  the  enemy  to  use  their  radio 
«>r  communication  purjioses  between  one  another  but  also  prevented  them  from 
it  for  sending  decoy  distress  messages. 

Later  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "in  a  plan  to  hasten  the  progress  of  troop- 
liinv"  authorized  the  construction  of  la  additional  radio-compass  stations,  mak- 
n«  a  total  of  34  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  These  radio-compass  stations 
v«  iv  at  harlKtr  entrances  and  enabled  ships  at  sea  to  enter  port  without  eonse- 
lUent  delays  due  to  thick  weather  and  fog.  This  was  a  very  important  item  in 
he  war.  as  every  minute  counted  In  a  ship's  voyage. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  Secretary  authorized  the  construction  of 
.'4  more  radio-compass  stations  which  made  a  grand  total  of  5S  in  the  United 
<r  ires,  and  which  aire  to  be  used  as  aids  to  navigation  during  time  of  peace. 

Th»*  technical  bureaus  of  the  Navy  IVpartment  kept  pace  with  the  opcratiug 
departments  in  their  advance  in  the  art  of  radio  communication,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  radio  engineers  of  the  country  accomplished  some  remarkable 
developments  in  radio  during  the  war. 

KftVieney  in  high-power  transmission  was  increased  from  30  to  90  per  cent. 
Not  only  was  greater  efficiency  arrived  at  with  lower  cost,  but  the  power  of 
tmnsinlHsloii  was  increased.     For  example,  the  radio  station  at  Bordeaux, 
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France,  which  is  lielng  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nuvy  Depart 
Ims  an  Input  of  1.000  kilowatts.  Its  range  is  estimated  to  be  12,000  miles,  ] 
eight  820-foot  towers. 

There  was  an  Increase  In  speed  of  transmission  from  about  30  words  a  in 
to  ion  words  a  minute  In  actual  practice,  and  to  about  300  words  a  minute  li 
arranged  testa.  One  of  the  difficulties  In  high-power  stations  was  the  sle 
the  antenna?.  Methods  have  been  arrived  at  by  which  sleet  Is  now  prev 
from  accumulating  on  the  wires  of  the  antenna*. 

The  valve  has  been  developed  from  a  uonosctllatlng  detector  to  an  os< 
Ing  transmitter.    It  Is  possible  to  receive  radio  signals  by  the  boat  met  lux 
to  transmit  signals  from  the  valves  at  comparatively  long  distances, 
valve  Is  used  also  in  the  transmlslon  of  sj>eech  and  Is  very  efficient  for 
purpose. 

Another  feature  of  valve  transmission  is  that  it  permits  of  very  > 
tuning,  which  in  turn  permits  simultaneous  transmissions  from  a  grent  i 
stations.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  developed  In  the  future  to  six- 
extent  that  it  will  replace  most  of  the  existing  low-power  transmitters. 

Another  feature  of  the  valve  is  that  its  life  has  increased  from  5  how 
over  5,000  hours,  which  is  a  very'  important  Item  in  the  expense. 

Great  Improvements  have  been  made  In  receiving  apparatus  In  that  the* 
more  selective,  and  directive  receiving  has  increased  in  efficiency  rroin  0  I 
per  cent.    The  old  type  of  overhead  antenna  is  being  rapidly  replaced  b> 
use  of  balanced  loops  and  underground  wires,   radio  changers,  and 
horizontal  wiring. 

It  is  now  possible  to  receive  signals  on  submarines  while  submerge 
depths  of  20  feet  from  shore  stations,  aircraft  overhead,  and  ships  at 
This  system  was  used  to  advantage  In  directing  our  submarines  off  our  c 
when  they  were  hunting  for  enemy  submarines. 

Another  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  radio  compass,  which  was 
at  ilrst  for  detecting  the  positions  of  enemy  submarines,  but  is  now  deveh 
into  an  aid  for  navigation.    With  properly  trained  personnel  the  Navy  is 
able  to  give  ships  their  positions  without  any  large  error.    This  will  I 
great  boon  to  our  merchant  marine,  because  it  eliminates  the  delays  ca 
by  fog  and  thick  weather,  besides  making  navigation  generally  more 
along  the  coast. 

To  Illustrate  how  a  nuval  communication  district  acts.  I  should  Ilk- 
take,  as  an  example,  the  Third  Naval  District,  which  extends  from  ill 
Island  to  Baruegat  Inlet,  and  in  which  there  are  eight  coastal  radio  stni 
which  are  located  as  follows:  Montauk,  L.  I.:  Fire  Island.  L,  I.:  Korku 
Beach,  L.  I.;  Sea  Gate,  N.  Y. ;  Bush  Terminal,  N.  Y. :  Navy  Yard.  N. 
Mantoloklng,  N.  J.;  and  New  Ixindon,  Conn.    There  are  also  five  radio  ii>ni| 
stations  located  as  follows:  Montauk  Point,  I..  I.;  Fire  Island.  L.  I.:  it 
away  Beach.  L.  I.:  Sandy  Hook,  N.  .1. :  and  Mantoloklng,  N.  J.    The-,  j 
and  compass  stations  are  all  controlled  from  one  Central  Control  Stat 
located  at  No.  44  Whitehall  Street.  New  York  City,  at  which  place  are 
the  offices  of  the  district  communication  su|H*rlntendent.    Direct  wires  f 
each  of  these  stations  lead  Into  the  Central  Control  Station,  and  by  mean 
a  plug-board  arrangement  similar  in  t >  i •« -  to  that  used  by  the  telephone  r 
panics,  any  one  of  these  stations  m;i>  be  IM6d  as  a  transmitter  by  the  open 
on  watch  at  the  control  station. 

The  control  station  Is  divided  Into  a  number  of  booths  which  are  magnetic 
shielded  from  one  another  and  which  contain  receiving  apparatus  of  tin-  n 
up-to-date  type.  Kuch  booth  Is  given  a  wave  length,  which  operator  on  in 
must  guard.  There  Is  no  transmitting  apparatus  at  this  control  station, 
transmitting  being  done  by  means  of  distant  control  through  one  of  the  ot 
stations  mentioned  nbove.  Therefore  the  o|»erator  on  watch  at  met 
receives  a  call  and  desires  to  answer,  he  promptly  plugs  In  on  a  wire  to  i 
station  he  may  decide  to  use  and  transmits  via  thnt  station.  He  is  iNtei 
all  the  time  to  what  he  Is  sending  and  should  he  hear  a  distress  signal,  he  co 
instantly  stop  and  give  his  attention  to  the  distress  call. 

A  chief  electrician  (radio)  Is  on  duty  at  this  control  station  «s  supcr\l 
of  traffic.  On  his  desk  lie  has  a  receiver  which  enables  him  to  listen  in  i 
keep  check,  on  the  traffic  being  handled  on  the  various  wave  lengths,  and.  ft 
time  to  time,  gives  orders  to  the  various  ojierators  and  stntlons  so  as  to  at 
Interferences.  Such  a  system  of  supervision  was  found  necessary  In  or 
to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  brought  alsiut  by  the  large  Increase 
radio  traffic  about  the  |sirt  of  New  York.    The  excellent  manner  in  which  t 
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►*in  functions  locally  about  the  port  of  New  York  Is  another  illustration 
h*-  n**et*?*sity  of  radio  sui)ervl8ion  by  one  central  controlling  agency. 
1  the  stations  in  the  Third  Naval  District,  however,  are  not  at  all  times 
rolled  from  the  Central  Control  Station.  If  traffic  warrants  it,  some  out- 
ir  station,  such  as  Montauk  or  Fire  Island,  is  given  orders  by  the  super- 
ior electrician  to  handle  traffic  independently.  At  such  time,  the  outlying 
>«ui»  are  practically  acting  as  agents  for  the  control  station, 
lie  great  advantage,  besides  regulating  radio  traffic  and  cutting  down  the 
nut  of  Interference,  that  should  any  of  the  stations  In  the  district,  or  the 
rol  station,  hear  a  distress  call,  or  any  other  emergency  arises,  the  con- 
station  can  immediately  notify  all  stations  to  stop  sending,  which  will 
«>  the  air  clear  so  that  the  emergency  may  be  taken  care  of.  The  ability 
top  all  stations  in  the  district  instantly  Is  an  absolute  necessity  in  time  of 
and  proved  itself  of  much  value  during  the  time  the  German  submarines 
t»  active  along  the  American  coast. 

tie  radio  compass  stations  are  controlled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  radio 
isinitting  stations  In  the  third  naval  district.  Each  compass  station  In  the 
rict  is  connected  with  the  compass  control  stntion  at  No.  44  Whitehall  Street, 
v  York  City  (which  is  in  the  same  room  with  the  radio  control  station),  by 
ms  of  direct  wires. 

want  to  call  attention  to  the  flexibility  of  the  naval  communication  service 
i  <-lte  as  an  instance  the  flight  of  the  .VC-4.  A  message  was  transmitted 
:n  the  Navy  Department  to  the  plane  during  its  trans-Atlantic  flight,  a  reply 
*  received  from  the  plane,  and  this  reply  was  transmitted  to  London,  Paris, 
i  Francisco,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  an  acknowledgment  received  from 
•*e  stations,  all  within  three  minutes  of  the  time  of  beginning  the  first  trans- 
ition to  the  plane  from  the  Navy  Department.  Of  course,  everyone  was 
y  much  interested  in  the  flight  and  the  stations  were  all  very  keen  to  give 
very  best  service,  but  this  remarkably  rapid  operation  was  even  a  little 
Ter  than  we  had  anticipated. 

during  the  peace  conference  the  naval  communication  service  handled  all  of 
?  radio  communication  for  the  American  delegation.  During  the  past  sum- 
r.  nt  the  request  of  the  American  Relief  Association,  the  commander  of  our 
val  forces  in  European  waters  put  the  naval  communication  service  per- 
uiel  on  land  lines,  handling  the  Relief  Association  messages  throughout 
Main  countries  in  Europe*  and  they  are  now  handling  that  service  and  will 
utinue  to  handle  it  until  peace  Is  finally  proclaimed.  This  involves  a  coin- 
to  communication  system  in  central  Europe,  and  gives  the  Navy,  as  well  as 
e  American  Relief  Association,  a  communication  system  between  its  London 
adquurters  and  Paris,  Germany,  Poland,  Belgium,  Italy.  Austria-IIungary, 
d  Turkey.  (See  attached  chart  for  details  of  naval  communication  service 
-nuts  lt>  Europe.) 

When  the  Radio  Service  was  established  in  1913.  through  an  agreement 
aong  the  various  Government  departments  interested  the  Naval  Communi- 
llon  Service  was  designated  to  handle  the  international  radio  accounting  be- 


i-ecn  foreign  shore  stations  and  United  States  merchant  vessels. 

The  Communication  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  has  handled  during  the 

>t  year  the  following  messages: 

nit  to  Europe  by  Navy  Department  «.   16,910 

■nt  to  Europe  by  other  departments   3, 045 

•nr  to  home  waters  by  Operations   22,870 

fnt  to  home  waters  by  bureaus  and  other  departments   351,  516 


Total    394,941 


vtvived  from  Europe  by  Navy  Department  for  Navy   23,034 

.cceived  from  Eurojie  by  Navy  Department  for  other  departments.-  3,  893 

•eceived  from  home  waters  to  Operations   49,  950 

:eceive<l  from  home  waters  to  bureaus  and  other  departments   717,313 


Total   794, 100 

Grand  total   1,189,131 


irand  total  number  words  at  00  words  per  dispatch   71,  347,  8<X> 
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Tin-  foregoing  total  was  handled  an  follows: 


Ky  coastal  radio  

Py  hlgh-|iower  radio.  trans-Atlantic  and  continental 
B]r  leased  wire.  Western  I'nlon  and  Postal  


t,<fi 
l  »i.  - : 
53,  34 


The  above  figures  are  exact,  except  the  htireati  (IttlpBtchcn.  whlrh  hi 
liroximate  and  are  based  on  the  dally  ratio  of  Imreati  dispatches  to  • 
during  the  last  five  months  since  an  accurate  record  lias  l»een  kept. 

You  will  note  that  there  were  approximately  7I.H.VUKIU  words  liuioll 
the  Naval  <  Vmitntmlmtlon  Service.  The  hlgh-|M»wer  radio  handleG  up 
mutely  10.UOO.000.  The  leased  wires  bandied  approximately  .Vl.tmo.tmo 
the  coastal  stations  handled  ahout  1  .."UMKOtMK 

I  Miring  the  period  of  demobilization  a  very  large  commercial  husliies- 
done  with  returning  t  mnsjsirt  s.  some  of  the  larger  transports  handling 
messages  in  a  single  month,  Ilie  men  wishing  to  send  messages  to  their  ti 
at  home.  In  order  to  encourage  this  use  of  radio  hy  returning  tntO|M 
servh-e  was  accorded  military  personnel  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
eminent  in  so  far  as  the  ship's  sending  charges  were  ••oiuvrncd.  Of  o 
lids  served  to  Increase  tin-  traffic  and  afforded  tin-  men  a  chance  to  .  ..n, 
cate  with  their  families. 

During  the  |>erlod  of  the  war.  and  until  April  1.  11111).  practically  no  re 
was  obtained  from  traffic  with  foreign  ships.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
Up  until  that  time  no  |H>rsoiial  uu*s*ages  were  allowed,  and  allied  com 
with  one  exception,  had  agreed  to  handle  messages  for  allied  ships  fr 
cost  as  regards  shore-station  tolls.  Prewar  charges  were  placed  In  effe< 
I'nlted  States  shore  stations  on  April  1.  11*111.  and  foreign  shl|»e  were  •  - 1 1 
regular  shore  station  tolls. 

Owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  Pacific  cahles  the  Naval  I 'ommunlcu t  Ion 
ice  reo|iened  the  trans-Pacific  circuit  to  Japan  and  the  Philippine*  on  I  >,■<■< 
19,  1918.  This  service,  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  took  the  place  i 
service  inaugurated  by  the  Marconi  00„  about  three  month*  previous  | 
outbreak  of  the  war.  the  Ntivv  carrying  out  the  agreement  as  to  tolls  bet 
San  Francisco.  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Japan.  Owing  to  the  large  volume 
eminent  business  this  traffic  was  restrlcti-d  to  full-rate  business  only. 

In  November,  1918,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  division  was  in  char 
a  lieutenant  commander,  with  five  officers,  twelve  chief  petty  Officers,  and  I 
listed  personnel  of  alsnit  l.TO.  The  telegraph  system  of  the  Navy  IVpurt 
at  that  time  included  wires  from  Galveston.  Tov.  to  Par  Harbor.  Me 
leased  telephone  wires  of  the  Navy  Department  extended  from  Norfolk, 
to  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  there  Is-lng  seven  private  telephones  from  the  d< 
meiit  to  New  York  alone.  The  telegraph  office  of  the  Navy  Department 
handling  4.U00  messages  a  day.  ami  the  Navy  telephone  exchanire  was  hall 
IS.OOU  telephone  calls  |s-r  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice,  the  Dally  Shipping  Pulletin.  referr.il  t> 
r lowly,  was  being  printed  on  a  hand  press,  and  about  300  copies  a  day 
being  distributed.    It  was  very  roughly  made  up  nnd  had  not  assumet 
permanent   form.    The  jiersonnel  consisted  of  three  officers  and  alx>u 
enlisted  men. 

Py  July  1,  1919,  the  circulation  of  the  Dally  Shipping  Hulletin  bad  c 
to  nearly  l'.inmi  i-opies  a  day.  It  was  being  printed  on  a  power  press  ant! 
assumed  a  standard  form,  of  Its  total  circulation,  nearly  1.400  were  cor 
rial  firms,  such  as  shipping  companies,  marine  underwriters,  ship  broker 
porters  ami  imjw>rters.  press  associations,  etc.  The  bulletin  eontalnet 
name  of  PJ.."MKi  ships  with  news  of  their  latest  movements  and  the  reco 
nationality,  register,  tonnage,  and  cargo.  The  popular  demand  for  the  bu 
is  growing  dally  and  Its  success  as  a  Government  activity  Is  assured. 

I  Hiring  the  w  ar  the  censorship  of  all  cahles  was  controlled  from  the  dli 
naval  communications  office  through  the  following  branch  offices: 
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Personnel. 


Nov.  11,  1918.    June*),  1919. 


9 

5 

3 
17 
IT 

1 

1 

12 

7ho 
I 

3 
H 

7  1 
1 

i:>i 
3 

I  TO 


78 


I  

\  

t  ip.arao 
>n  

i'llti  .  .  .  .  . 
U:»itioTJ.. 

West  

•r  

«  'rl»-an>. . 
Vurk  


Hay. 


t*.  .  

ma  

tntonin  

>-.n»ingo  and  Puerta  Plata. 

'  iojjo  

nun  

•rjnicisoo  

hoi 


!•'!'.  

cable  ceu.vjr. 


>n  April  is,  1919.  by  Executive  order,  the  censorship  on  all  cables  was  re- 
fnnn  all  messages  except  those  addressed  to  or  from  German  territory, 
s  art  greatly  reduced  the  activities  of  the  section,  and  all  branch  offices  ex- 
t  Washington  and  New  York  were  closed.  On  July  23,  1919,  all  censorship 
<  :i!»les  was  removed  and  this  section  rapidly  completed  Its  most  important 
ies.  t 

■iu>  naval  radio  stations  placed  in  commission  since  December  31,  1913,  by 

is.  are  shown  in  the.  following  list: 

t.  1914:  Port  Hoyal,  S.  C,  and  Cordova,  Alaska. 

ii  191.':  Indian  Head,  Md. ;  Darlen,  Canal  Zone;  Tutuila,  Samoa,  and 
aatnia.  Nicaragua. 

ii  li>l<>:  Point  Isabel,  Tex.:  San  Diego-Chollas  Heights.  Calif.;  Pearl  Harbor, 

wad. 

n  1917:  Navassa  Island;  St.  Thomas,  V.  I.;  St.  Croix,  V.  L. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
*-na,  Mich. ;  Marshtield,  Oreg. ;  Vladivostok.  Siberia. 

hi  1919:  Sea  Wall.  Me.;  Chatham.  Mass.  (Air)  ;  Melville.  U.  I.;  Cayey,  Porto 
Port  an  Prince,  Haiti:  Cape  Henlopen,  Del.;  Blackistone  Island,  Md. ; 
.hlgren.  Va. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Puerto  Obaldla,  H.  P.; 
l'alma.  H.  P.;  Cape  Mala,  K.  P.;  Coco  Solo  (Air),  Canal  Zone;  Wailupe, 
hu.  Hawaii. 

In  19j(»:  San  Diego.  North  Island  (Air),  Calif.;  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  Westport. 
ash. :  I^»s  Banos,  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  stations  were  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Marconi  and 
ih-ral  companies  during  1918: 

I  lost  on  (Filene),  Mass.;  Siasconset,  Mass.;  Sea  Gate,  N.  Y. ;  Cape  May,  N.  J.; 
tltimore,  Md. ;  Virginia  Beach,  Va.;  Caj>e  Hatteras,  N.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
.i-ksonvilh\  Fla. ;  Miami.  Fla.;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Port  Arthur, 
x.;  Mobile.  Ala.:  Chicago,  111.;  Frankfort.  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Calumet, 
i>  Ii. :  Duluth.  Minn.;  Ludington,  Mich.;  Manitowoc,  Mich.;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
iK-kiaac  Island,  Mich.;  Manistique,  Mich.;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Inglewood, 
ilif. ;  Avalon.  Calif.;  San  Francisco-Hillcrest.  Calif.;  San  Francisco  Beach, 
ilif. :  Seattle,  Wash.;  Astoria,  Oreg. ;  Ketchikan.  Alaska;  Juneau,  Alaska; 
win.  Hawaii,  Hawaiian  Territory  ;  Sayville.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  The  last  named  is 
i  ex -German  station. 

The  following  data  is  submitted  in  connection  with  naval  radio  compass 

nitons : 

Cross  Island,  Me,  completed  Deceinl>er.  1918. 
Bur  Harbor.  Me.,  completed  December,  1918. 
Samiseove  Island.  Me.,  completed  December,  191S. 
Appledore  Island,  Me.,  completed  December.  1918. 
Gloucester.  Mass..  completed  January.  1919. 
\H*r  Island.  Mass.,  completed  January,  1919. 
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Fourth  Cliff,  Mass..  under  construction. 
North  Truro,  Mass.,  completed  January,  1919. 
Chatham,  Mass.,  under  construction. 
Surfslde,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  completed  October,  1918. 
Prices  Neck,  IL  I.,  completed  October.  1918. 
Watch  Hill.  R.  I.,  completed  October,  1918. 
Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  completed  March,  1919. 
Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  completed  January,  1919. 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.,  completed  January,  1919. 
Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  completed  January,  1919. 
Mantoloking.  N.  J.,  completed  January,  1919. 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  completed  December,  1918. 
Cape  Henlopen,  Del.,  completed  December,  1918. 
Bethany  Beach,  Del.,  completed  December.  1918. 
Hop  Island,  Pa.,  completed  December,  1918. 
•    Smith  Island,  Va.,  under  construction. 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  completed  February,  1919. 

Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C,  completed  February,  1919. 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C,  completed  February,  1919. 

North  Island,  S.  C,  completed  March,  1919. 

Morris  Island,  S.  C,  completed  April,  1919. 

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  under  construction. 

Pass  n'Loutre,  La.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Burrwood,  La.,  completed  April.  1920. 

Grande  Island.  La.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Smith  Island,  Wash.,  under  construction. 

Cattle  Point,  San  Juan  Island,  Wash.,  under  construction. 

New  Dungeness,  Wash.,  under  construction. 

Slip  Point,  Wash.,  under  construction. 

Tatoosh  Yard,  Wash.,  under  construction. 

Westport,  Grays  Harbor.  Wash.,  under  construction. 

Fort  Stevens,  Oreg.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Empire,  Oretf.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Eureka.  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Farallon  Inland,  Calif.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Bird  Island.  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Point  Montara,  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Point  Arguello,  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Point  Hueneme.  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Point  Fermin,  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Avalon,  Santa  Cataltna  Island,  Calif.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Point  Ivoma,  Calif.,  under  construction. 

Imperial  Beach,  Calif.,  completed  April,  1920. 

Note. — Seventeen  stations  are  now  in  commission.    Eighteen  stations  .« 
out  of  commission  due  to  lack  of  personnel.    Fifteen  stations  are  under 
struction. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  light  vessel  radio  stations  oper;: 
by  the  Navy : 


Light  Vessel  No.— 


Light  Ve»el  N 


Fire  Island  

Ambrose  

Scotland  

Cornfield  Point  

Fen  wick  Shoals  

Five  Fathom  Bank  

Overfalls  

North  East  End  

Tall  of  Horseshoe  

Relief  

Diamond  Shoals  

Cnpe  Lookout  

Winter  Quarter  Shoals 

Cane  Charles  

Relief  


  * 

  < 

  ii 


■ 
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Light  Vessel  No  — 

*wi<-k   84 

»g  Pan  Shoals   94 

Industry   1 

l«*st«»n   34 

1   liiink   81 


Light  Vessel  No.— 

Umatilla  Reef   07 

Relief   78 

Relief   16 

Ram  Island  Reef   23 

Columbia  River   88 


»   YVost  Pass  102    Relief   92 


»     »>  *-si    1  II  rvS  

t  Sure  Bank   93  I 


o  following  is  a  summary  of  the  naval  radio  stations,  both  ship  and 
* :  5KT»  naval  ship  stations,  119  coastal  shore  stations,  29  radio  compass 
•ns,  48  light  vessel  stations,  11  high-power  stations. 

e  location  of  the  stations  comprising  the  Navy's  chain  of  high-power 
•ns  is  indicated  below: 

vite,  Philippine  Islands;  Guam,  Marianas;  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii;  Heeia. 

ail  ;    San  Francisco,  Calif.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Sayville.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ; 

ip<»lis.  Md. ;  Arlington,  Vn. ;  Darien,  Canal  Zone;  Cayey,  P.  R. 
ordvr  to  provide  facilities  for  communication  between  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Asiatic  Fleets  and  the  Department,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  radio 

»»ns  in  all  our  outlying  possessions  and  territory  under  control  of  the 

*hI  States,  in  the  Philippines,  Tutuila,  Guam,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Virgin 

ids.  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  along  our  Atlantic, 

tie,  and  Gulf  coasts  and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

i»*  cost  of  the  11  naval  high-power  stations  was  approximately  $4,000,000. 
-li  figure  includes  the  cost  of  the  Annapolis  station  which  was  established 
war  emergency  when  It  was  feared  the  cables  would  be  cut.  but  does  not 
n* lc  the  cost  of  the  Sayville,  South  San  Francisco,  and  Heela  stations, 
:h  were  already  established  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  during  the  war. 
he  present  material  view  of  the  792  naval  stations,  including  equipment 
inval  vessels,  light  vessels,  and  the  properties  comprising  the  shore  radio 
h»ns  is  approximately  $20,000,000. 

he  cost  of  the  radio  service,  including  experimental  work,  improvements. 

construction,  and  upkeep  of  ship  and  shore  stations,  Is  approximately 
**),0O0  annually. 

his  expenditure  Is  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  the  tolls  received  from  com- 
vial  messages  handled  by  the  naval  stations,  which  receipts  are  turned  into 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  "  miscellaneous  receipts." 
he  Philippine  Islands  (Cavite)  and  Marianas  (Guam)  stations  communi- 
ty directly  across  the  Pacific  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  stations  (Pearl 
rbor  and  Heeia),  which  latter  stations  communicate  directly  with  the  Cali- 
nla  stations  (South  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego),  which  latter  stations 
ununlcate  directly  with  Washington.  The  Canal  Zone  (Darien)  and  West 
lies  (Cayey)  stations  communicate  directly  with  Washington.  The  Annap- 
;  and  Sayville  stations  cbmmuuicate  directly  with  European  stations  In  Eng- 
d.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  such  other  stations  as  may  be  desirable. 
c  Radio,  Virginia  (Arlington)  station  communicates  with  all  points  in  the 
itt*d  States  as  desired,  clearing  the  traffic  which  the  semi  high-power  stations, 
>  in  each  naval  district,  collect  from  the  coastal  stations  and  ships  at  sea. 
Vessels  of  the  Navy  are  equipped  with  radio  equipment  ranging  in  power  from 
kilowatts,  on  capital  ships  to  \  kilowatt  on  the  submarine  chasers  and  as 
result  of  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy's  chain  of  high  power, 
■dlum  power,  and  coastal  stations,  the  department  is  enabled  to  maintain 
itinnous  communication  with  the  three  fleets  ami  their  auxiliaries  In  all 
tcrs  independently  of  any  other  systems  of  communication. 
In  connection  with  previous  remarks  concerning  the  difficulty  encountered 
the  Navy  in  Its  endeavors  to  secure  the  most  efficient  radio  equipment  of  the 
est  type,  a  case  in  point  is  mentioned. 

I'rior  to  th*»  year  1912  the  radio  equipment  used  in  the  naval  service  consisted 
sjmrk  or  intermittent  wave  transmitters  similar  to  the  equipment  developed 
Marconi.  Serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  Navy's  endeavors  to  do 
m-di  stance  work  with  this  type  of  equipment  and  i{  was  not  considered  sult- 
l»*  for  installation  In  any  of  the  stations  which  were  to  comprise  the  Navy's 
ain  of  high-power  stations,  the  establishment  of  which  was  then  being  eon- 
lered.  A  new  type  of  equipment,  known  as  the  Poulsen  arc  or  continuous 
*vp  transmitter,  was  on  the  market,  this  system  having  been  developed  in 
i*nmark.  the  patent  rights  in  the  United  States  having  been  acquired  by  the 
*d»'rnl  Telegraph  Co.  of  San  Francisco.    Notwithstanding  the  opposition  en- 
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countered  from  the  manufacturers  of  spark  equipment,  which  was  only 
expected,  the  Navy  arranged  with  the  Federal  Telegraph  Co.  to  Insta 
of  their  medium-power  arc  transmitters  In  the  Arlington  station,  with  the 
that  reliahle  daylight  communications  were  had  between  Arlington  un 
Federal  Co.'s  South  San  Francisco  station. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  are  equipment  wan  vastly  nui>er 
the  spark  type  of  equipment  and  a  contract  was  given  the  Federal  <  *o. 
100-kllowalt  arc  transmitter  for  the  new  Darlen  (Canal  Zone)  stnttoi 
the  other  stations  comprising  the  Navy's  chnln  of  high-power  Motions 
subsequently  established  and  equlp|»ed  with  arc  sets,  as  wen*  also  the  nn 
power  stations  bM-ale«l  one  In  each  naval  district. 

Am  a  result,  rellnhle  communication  facilities  have  been  provided  \vl 
the  Navy  Department  can  keep  in  constant  touch  with  all  units  of  the 
and  reliable  means  of  communication  with  our  outlying  possessions  nr.-  a 
ble  to  the  Government,  lnde|>endently  of  the  cable  systems. 

An  Improvement  on  the  arc  transmitter  has  very  recently  appeared  Q 
market,  namely,  the  Alexandersnn  alternator,  manufactured  by  the  0I« 
Klectrlc  Co.  Two  of  these  high-frequency  alternators  were  install.  .)  I 
New  Brunswick  (Marconi)  station  after  the  station  was  taken  over  b 
Navy  for  war  purjioses.  and  this  station  was  subsequently  used  to  commui 
with  Kngland.  France,  and  Italy  during  the  war.  President  Wilson'*  rv| 
the  German  Government's  request  for  an  armlstliv  having  been  transmitted 
this  station  to  the  radio  station  at  Nnuen,  Germany,  direct. 

In  addition  to  radiotelegraph  communications  sent  from  the  New  P 
wick  station  to  foreign  countries  during  the  war,  the  alternators  Install 
this  station  were  utilized  for  radiotelephone  communications  with  the  I". 
Grow  \\'a*hini/tfm  when  that  vessel  was  transporting  President  WIIj* 
and  from  France. 

Great  strides  were  made  in  the  advancement  of  the  radio  art  afte 
United  States  entered  the  war,  some  of  the  outstanding  features  being 
<iited  bflOW : 

The  design  and  development  of  the  radio  compass  for  use  as  an  a 
navigation,  detection  of  enemy  craft,  and  stations. 

The  development  of  arc  transmitters  of  1,000-kllowalt  capacity  for  the 
blgh-|Kiwer  stations  projected  to  replace  the  cables  If  necessary;  .HiO  kilo 
having  previously  been  considered  the  limit  In  power  of  these  sets.  Tb 
velopmcnt  of  this  equipment  was  effected  In  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
graph  Go.  Arrangements  were  practically  completed  to  establish  ade« 
facilities  for  communications  with  our  allies  In  the  event  of  all  the  cable* 
cut  by  German  submarines,  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  This  project 
then  abandoned.  Tlte  establishment  of  a  1.000-kllowatt  station  at  • 
d'Hins.  (Trance,  had  l»een  previously  undertaken  by  the  Navy,  however,  ant 
station  Is  now  nenring  completion.  The  French  Government  will  pay  al 
penses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  this  station. 

DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  Of  BflTABI-E  KAtMOKqt'M'M  K.NT  FOB  AIKCKAKT. 

As  It  was  essential  that  all  aircraft  should  be  equipped  with  radio,  the 
undertook  the  design  nud  developed  suitable  radiotelegraph,  radiotelephone 
radlocompass  equipment.    Great  assistance  wns  given  by  the  various 
commercial  companies  in  this  connection,  particularly  by  the  Western  Kb 
Co.  In  connection  with  radiotelephones.    The  inrly  results  obtained  wen 
encouraging,  as  the  distance  for  which  communicatoln  could  lie  carried  on 
aged  only  about  -~>  miles. 

The  equipment  was  gradually  develojied.  however,  so  that  communlca 
both  radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone  could  l>e  carried  on  between  p 
and  with  the  ground  for  several  hundred  miles.  The  development  oJ 
radio  compass  for  aircraft  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  enable* 
planes  to  navigate  by  this  means  when  no  other  method  could  ne  used. 
Navy  seaplane  \C-j  in  Its  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  In  continuous 
mimical  inn  with  ship  and  shore  stations  during  the  entire  Journey. 

Many  other  notable  advances  In  the  radio  art  were  accomplished  d< 
the  war.  Including  the  development  of  reception  on  submarines,  roce; 
of  radio  signals  on  shore  with  antenna'  buried  In  the  ground,  and  gei 
improvement  In  the  type  of  transmitting  and  receiving  cqutpmct  In  genera 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  demands  made  on  the  Naval  Communication  8e 
by  Ihe  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  war,  Including  the  Inert 
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her  of  vessels  of  the  fleets,  including  new  destroyers,  submarine  chasers, 
and  the  taking  over  of  all  the  commercial  radio  companies'  shore  stations, 
as  also  necessary  to  make  all  provisions  for  the  design,  purchase,  installa- 
.  and  maintenance  of  radio  equipments  on  all  vessels  of  the  1'nited  States 
►ping  Hoard,  as  that  organization  was  not  prepared  to  handle  the  work 
ig  tu  Its  highly  technical  nature.  The  Navy  has  installed  radio  equipment 
ipproxlmntely  1.500  Shipping  Board  vessels  to  date. 

tter  the  1'nited  States  entered  the  war  the  commercial  radio  companies' 
ions  were  all  turned  over  to  the  Navy  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
s  and  the  President's  proclamation,  and  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the 
re  burden  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  stations.  All  of  the 
ous  branches  of  the  Government — Coast  Guard.  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
•ping  Board — immediately  turned  to  the  Navy  for  their  ship  radio  service, 

these  responsibilities  were  met  and  successfully  carried  on  during  the  war, 
unit  complaint  of  in  sufficient  or  Inadequate  service  from  any  quarter, 
be  Naval  Communication  Service  Is  In  a  position  to  meet  all  the  demands 
t  are-  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  and  is  prepared  to  carry  on  communication! 
ti  all  of  our. outlying  possessions  as  well  as  with  vessels  of  the  fleets  and 

American  merchant  marine  and  other  vessels  at  sea.  It  is  confidently  he- 
ed that  the  Navy's  chain  of  high-power  stations  can  handle  all  .traffic 
b  our  outlying  possessions  that  Is  now  handled  by  the  cables,  the  majority 
which  latter  are  foreign  owned,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  facilities  wii 
e  a  tendency  not  only  to  prevent  an  increase  in  these  rates  but  to  force 
eduction  thereof. 

W.  H.  BrrxARn. 

• 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  bringing  nearly  half  a  million 
vv  men  into  the  Navy  during  the  World  War  required  the  best  sani- 
ty methods  and  the  best  medical  skill  and  care.  In  no  duty  was 
>  Navy  better  prepared  than  in  this  important  duty.  The  able 
irgeon  General  had  looked  ahead,  and  the  Navy  lacked  nothing  that 
se  foresight,  ability,  and  diligence  could  provide  for  the  health  of 
e  naval  personnel. 

The  story  of  how  the  Medical  Department  measured  up  to  its  high 
sensibility  is  given  in  a  statement  by  Admiral  William  C.  Unlisted, 
irgeon  Cieneral  of  the  Navy. 
I  present  that  statement  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
Hows :) 

SPAKEDNKSS  OF  THE  MKDICAT.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  N*AVY  FOR  W\B  AND  MEDICAL 

Department  Activities  During  the  World  War. 

t  Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Bralated.  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  Surgeon 

General  of  the  Navy.] 

The  work  of  the  Medical  Deiwrtment  of  the  Navy  in  the  World  War  has  so 
ten  been  the  subject  of  favorable  comment  by  experts  and  by  others  who  were 
•ought  Intimately  info  a  position  to  observe  its  activities  that  it  would  seem 
Tiuissible  at  this  time  not  to  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  department  was 
•epared  for  war,  but  rather  to  review  briefly  the  story  of  the  constant  thought 
hich  was  and  must  be  given  In  time  of  peace  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  this 
ranch  of  the  naval  service  to  the  possibility  of  great  and  sudden  emergeney. 
urh  a  review  will  serve  a  useful  pun>ose  if  it  leads  to  a  more  general  realiza- 
orr  of  the  vast  amount  of  work,  much  of  It  requiring  years  of  patient  labor  and 
mtlnuul  training  of  personnel  that  Is  neeessnry  if  the  organization  of  the  Medi- 
i!  lH*partment  is  to  withstand  without  strain  and  disastrous  delay  the  initial 
iolont  efforts  to  mobilize  the  Navy  for  immediate  action.  The  dangers  of  dis- 
i**'  :md  the  likelihood  of  great  loss  of  life  are  unavoidable  concomitants  of  a 
allien  outbreak  of  war. 

Karlvan  191K  a  careful  Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Navy  in  war  was 
m.le  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  report 
f  r lint  committee  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  first  battle  of  the  war,  that  against  disease,  was  fought  and  won  by  the 
ledical  Department  of  the  Navy.    After  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
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were  broken  In  February,  1017.  recruits,  we  And,  streamed  Into  the  servi 
Increasing  numbers,  aud  in  April  tbere  was  grave  danger  that  the  overwhel 
inllux  of  volunteers  would  overtax  all  training  stuiloiiH  and  receiving 
facilities  and  bring  disaster  to  the  Navy  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  wi 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  which  unfortunately 
Widely  prevalent  throughout  the  country  ut  that  time.  In  spite  of  ul 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  rapid  expansion  and  the  sudden  necessity  foi 
training  of  new  medical  personnel  and  Hospital  Corps  men,  the  heulth  o 
Navy  has  been  even  better  than  In  pence  times. 

"The  Medical  Department  facilities  have  undergone  tremedous  develop 
everywhere.    The  excellent  ami  finely  equlp]>cd  base  hospitals,  which 
built  before  the  war,  have  been  greatly  expanded  with  a  speed  which  c 
not  have  been  attulned  If  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department 
whole  had  not  been  carefully  thought  out  long  before  war  came  and  plan* 
fected  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of  base  hospitals  and  the  construct!* 
emergency  hospitals  of  the  finest  type  wherever  necessary.    The  ti»t;il 
capacity  »f  naval  hospitals  was  thus  Increased  In  period  of  a  few  months 
3  800  to  more  than  15,000  beds.    The  mothers  of  tlie  country  am  rest  ass 
that  In  these  hospitals  their  sons  will  receive  excellent  care  and  nursing 
the  most  skilled  treatment  that  modem  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
mlts.    The  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  comprising  women  of  the  highest  tyi>e  in 
nursing  profession  has  been  increased  to  more  than  700. 

"(Hi  hoard  ship  and  at  naval  stations  the  health  of  the  men  Is  protecte 
all  the  safeguards  known  to  preventive  medicine.  The  Hospital  Corps, 
which  falls  exclusively  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  outside  of  hospl 
has  been  Increased  from  1,500  to  nearly  9,000.  Hospital  Corps  training  scl 
have  been  established  In  connection  with  the  training  stations  at  San  Franc 
Great  Lakes,  Newport  (R.  I.),  and  Hampton  Roads.  In  these  schools  y< 
men  of  character  and  aptitude  are  intensively  trained  for  their  duties  at  s« 

••  Foreseeing  that  the  hospital  ship  now  under  construction  would  no 
completed  In  time  to  meet  the  war  needs  of  the  service,  two  large  liners  | 
secured  and  converted  Into  hospital  ships  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  hos 
ship  Solace. 

"  Admiral  Rralsted  arranged  that  the  transports  operated  by  the  Navy  sh 
have  ample  Medical  Department  facilities  and  necessary  equipment,  am 
far  as  naval  facilities  exist,  has  assumed  res|tonsiblllty  for  the  medical 
surgical  care  of  all  Army  sick  and  wounded  who  may  be  transported  horn 
■naval  vessels  from  Europe. 

"  For  the  care  of  our  naval  forces  In  England,  France,  and  European  wt 
three  base  hospitals  are  already  In  operation  abroad. 

"  In  expanding  the  Medical  Department  to  meet  the  present  and  future  n 
of  the  Navy,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  needs  of  the  increasing  tiutnlioi 
Industrial  workers  and  other  civil  employees  In  the  large  manufacturing  pi 
and  navy  yards  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  peace-time  humanitarian  % 
Is  also  being  continued  in  connection  with  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Virgin  Isla 
Samoa,  and  Guam.  Involving  a  population  of  over  2,000,000  people." 

The  report  concludes  with  the  statement,  "  It  may  well  be  said  that  the 
son  for  this  successful  record  Is  to  Ik>  found  in  the  bureau's  preparedness, 
to  foresight  and  cooperation." 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  when  the  medical  members  of  the  Cot 
of  National  Defense  were  studying  our  organization  ami  work  they  repeat 
expressed  admiration  of  the  smoothness  of  operation  and  the  celerity  i 
Which  large  undertakings  were  accomplished.  In  fact  they  and  others  < 
petent  to  Judge  were  of  opinion  that  there  wns  no  finer  medleo-milltary  orgai 
tion  in  the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  war  than  that  of  the  United  State*  N 

For  n  true  perspective  of  Medical  Department  preparedness  It  Is  necessnr 
go  hack  several  years.  It  Is  our  business  at  all  times  to  prepare  for  war.  I 
t>efnre  events  suggested  the  probability  of  war  among  Kuro|>ean  nations,  | 
aratlons  for  war — any  war — were  going  on  steadily.  Owing  to  Surg.  I 
Rlxey's  foresight  I  was  sent  to  Japan  during  the  Russo-Japanese  Wni 
medical  observer  to  gather  information  that  might  be  utilized  In  our 
preparations.  Much  was  learned  during  my  year  of  study  in  Japan 
the  knowledge  gained  proved  to  lie  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the  years «>rev 
to  the  World  War  the  vivid  preconceptions  of  war  and  all  that  war  me 
formed  as  a  result  of  that  experience,  were  of  the  greatest  help  to  me  In  lool 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  war. 
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\«>n  returning  from  Japan  I  assisted  Surg.  Gen.  Rixey  in  his  vigorous 
of  enlarging,  extending,  and  modernizing  our  chain  of  base  hospitals. 

a«e«»n»pllshed  a  great  deal  not  only  in  this  direction  but  in  the  improve- 
it  of  conditions  relating  to  personnel  as  well,  and  from  this  time  forward 

Metlical  Department  has  been  engaged  in  unremitting  efforts  to  prepare 
any  eventuality  in  so  far  as  the  public  interests  and  the  judgment  of  the 
|de  itertuitted. 

'lu-  subject  of  Medical  Department  preparedness  for  war  may  be  considered 
t*r  the  following  headings : 

<  •  rjsnnizntion. 
.  Personnel. 

Hospitals,  hospital  ships,  and  other  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
imleil. 

.  Material  equipment:  Medical  and  surgical  supplies,  medical  and  surgical 
ipinent. 

.  Preventive  medicine  and  sanitation. 
'■.  Finances. 

:iie  Medical  Department  must  be  organized  in  time  of  peace  in  such  a  way 
[  rapid  expansion  ran  take  place  without  any  change  in  the  scheme  of 
-animation,  without  confusion,  and  without  retarding  or  interfering  with 
itine  work,  because  with  mobilization  for  war  there  comes  a  tremendous 
1  sudden  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Medical  Deiwirtment,  both  in  connec- 
n  with  the  induction  of  officer  and  enlisted  material  of  all  ratings  Into 
vi<e  and  on  account  of  an  increase  in  sickness  inevitable  with  an  untrained 
(1  unseasoned  personnel  undergoing  intensive  training.  At  the  same  time 
»  new  Medical  Department  personnel  must  lie  trained  rapidly.  Provision 
ist  be  made  for  the  care  of  greatly  augmented  naval  forces  in  the  way  of 
largement  of  base  hospital  facilities,  and  plans  must  be  laid  in  advance  to 
•et  all  possible  contingencies  which  may  arise  from  the  special  character 
the  war. 

For  several  years  before  this  war  the  mast  careful  consideration  was  given 
matters  of  organiaztion.  Shortages  of  Medical  Department  personnel  In 
lation  to  the  growing  peace-time  Navy  were  pointed  out  and  appropriate 
ui  slat  ion  was  recommended.  The  difficulty  of  affecting  rapid  expansion  of 
e  Me<lical  Corps  and  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
any  years  standing,  was  clearly  recognized. 

The  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  Navy.  It 
as  established  as  such  in  1808  and  reorganized  In  1906.  The  Nurse  Corps, 
mussed  of  trained  women,  was  established  In  1908  as  a  further  step  toward 
repa redness  and  assurance  of  the  best  possible  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
»  accordance  with  modern  standards  of  nursing.  The  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
us  created  by  act  of  Congress.  August  22,  1912,  with  a  view  to  paving  the  way 
>r  the  rapid  mobilization  of  additional  medical  officers  for  active  service  in 
■»«e  of  war. 

lWore  the  war  complete  reorganization  of  Medical  Department  personnel 
as  effected.  The  distribution  of  medical  officers  on  a  fixed  basis  took  place 
itli  projier  distribution  in  grade  and  rank  so  that  when  war  came  it  was  only 
ecessary  to  take  in  the  additional  personnel  as  rapidly  as  required  to  keep 
ace  with  the  growing  strength  of  the  Navy.  Similar  changes  Hospital 
'orps  Were  also  brought  about. 

In  these  particular  features  of  organization  more  was  accomplished  in  this 
•eriod  reorganization  than  had  lieen  accomplished  in  the  whole  previous  history 
f  the  Medical  Department.  Secretary  Daniels  was  deeply  Interested  in  the  legis- 
Hiion  necessary  to  secure  these  results,  realizing  not  alone  what  it  would  mean 
n  jieace  time  but  esfiecially  in,  the  event  of  war. 

In  1918  the  members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  were  listed  for  mobiliza- 
ion  in  accordance  with  their  expressed  willingness  to  serve  in  case  of  war. 
md  a  correspondence  course  was  established  for  their  education  in  naval 
natters.  A  similar  course  was  provided  for  medical  officers  of  the  Naval 
Militia.  Later,  when  the  Medical  Reserve  Force  was  created  by  act  of  Con- 
:ress,  August  29.  1916.  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  medical  officers 
wild  in  this  way  he  inducted  into  service  and  obliged  to  perforin  any  duty, 
fnmlliaent  in  the  Reserve  Force  was  carried  on  in  preference  to  appointment 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  which  was  subsequently  abolished.  The  physical 
records  of  retired  medical  officers  were  studied  with  a  view  to  determining 
Um*e  who  might  be  available  for  active  service,  and  mobilization  iioints  were 
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designed  for  those  selected.  These  officers  actuull.v  reported  for  duty  tlx 
wnr  wns  declared,  in  response  to  telegraphic  orders. 

In  view  of  the  net  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  which  authorized  the  I 
dent  to  employ  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  lu  tii 
threatened  or  actual  war,  for  service  under  the  Army  or  Navy,  pi  mis  w«-r< 
to  utilize  both  the  |>ersoiincl  and  the  hospital  facilities  of  the  United  fj 
I'uhlic  Health  Service  in  tlie  event  of  war.  The  President  exercised  thl 
thority  by  Executive  order  of  April  3,  1917. 

With  a  view  to  preparing  in  advance  for  the  active  coo|>erntlon  of  the  A 
can  Red  Cross,  authority  to  detail  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  to  that  oi 
nation  was  requested  and  granted  by  act  of  Congress  August  29.  1916. 

Early  in  1910.  on  the  possibility  that  the  l'nltetl  States  might  ent»M 
World  War,  nu  estimate  of  the  situation  was  made,  ami  charts  were  druvi 
to  indicate  places  where  Medical  Department  personnel  would  be  nee* 
medical  officers,  dental  surgeons,  nurses,  and  hospital  corpsmen.  All  perst 
available  at  that  time,  including  members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  r<' 
officers,  and  medical  officers  of  the  Naval  Mllllla  were  listed  for  moblllzatl 

In  October  of  1910  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  made  a  fiurv< 
li  I, <>iio  physicians  in  the  I'nited  States  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  service  in  the  regular  Medical  Corps.  More  than  7,000  of 
were  Individually  circularized.  In  addition,  the  cooperation  of  medical 
leges  was  sought.  While  this  work  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  bKVM 
the  number  of  applicants,  it  did  familiarize  medical  men  with  the  service 
Its  needs  and  resulted  In  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  when  wnr  i 
to  meet  our  needs  throughout.  Early  In  1917,  with  war  In  prospect,  the  ei 
meat  of  medical  and  dental  officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  wan  eondt 
rapidly  by  special  examiners.  The  Dentnl  Corps  of  the  Navy  was  create 
act  of  Congress  August  22.  1912.  This  was  an  Important  provision  ami 
done  much  to  aid  in  promoting  physical  efficiency  of  the  personnel. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  ipeclal  parties  were  sent  out  to  recruit  (<< 
Hospital  Corps.  Hospital  Corps  schools  were  established  at  the  naval  tral 
station.  Newport,  R.  L  (1914),  and  nt  the  training  station,  San  Francisco  ( 11 
A  third  school  was  established  at  Great  Lakes  in  January,  1917,  and  1 
when  the  naval  operating  base  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  was  ready  to  l>egli 
training  of  enlisted  personnel,  a  fourth  and  finely  equipped  school  was  lot 
there. 

On  July  27.  1915,  in  accordance  with  Navy  Department  confidential  in* 
tlons  dated  May  28,  1915,  following  a  letter  from  the  General  Ronrd  to 
department,  the  bureau  reported  to  the  department  In  details  Its  plans  for  r 
expansion  of  |iersotinel,  enlargement  of  hospitals,  construction  of  hospital 
the  emergency  type,  utilization  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  arm 
merits  to  be  made  for  the  care  of  naval  patients  in  civil  hospitals  where  nt 
anry.  as  well  as  data  concerning  the  various  civil  hospitals  and  the  nui 
of  beds  available.  Specifications  were  presented  for  the  quick  converslo 
merchant  ships  to  be  used  as  hospital  ships,  ambulance  ships,  or  medical  ti 
port*.  The  initial  requirements  for  medical  and  surgical  material  and  Met 
Department  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  stated,  ami  probable  requirements  for 
subsequent  periods  of  a  wnr  were  discussed,  together  with  sources  of  su 
and  amounts  available  with  the  time  necessary  for  delivery.  Detailed  \\ 
for  the  purchase,  delivery,  and  inspection  of  such  supplies  were  described. 

Thereafter,  reports  of  preparations  necessary  to  Insure  a  state  of  prepn 
ness  for  war  were  made  quarterly  to  the  department  The  preparations  oi 
Medical  Department  progressed  without  interruption. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  iHx-ks  nnd  the  Office  of  N 
Intelligence  plans  were  prepared  for  the  construction  of  prison  camps,  and  e 
In  lltlt!  |Mtsslhle  sites.  Including  Government-owned  land  at  Green sborough  N 
Annapolis.  Mil.,  were  InapecteiL 

In  1910  the  war  slate  for  naval  districts  wns  revised.    Adequate  and  mil/ 
plans  were  made  for  Medical  Impart  men  t  organization  In  each  district.  A 
vey  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  which  could  Is*  converted  into  hoapj 
was  completed  and  the  institutions  were  listed  according  to  naval  tlistr 
Naval  hospital  base  units  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amerl 
Red  Cross,  which  also  undertook  the  development  of  nursing  units  ami 
enrollment  of  graduate  nurses  for  service  in  the  Navy.    Early  in  1917  dlst 
organization  was  completed.    The  Medical  Department  was  divided  Into 
general  classes:  <  n  >  division  of  dls|iensnry  service  (Held  and  local  service). 
{b)  hospital  service  (central).   A  senior  medical  officer  was  detailed  as  nied 
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<»  tlit*  commandant  of  each  naval  district  to  supervise  all  Medical  Depart- 
not  ivitles  in  tlie  district  other  thnu  those  belonging  to  the  hospital  service. 

medical  officer  in  coimiiand  of  the  naval  hospital  was  designated  as 
tor  of  hospital  service  in  charge  of  the  naval  hospital  base,  with  supervision 
e  cure  of  all  patients  transferred  to  hospital.  His  duties  included  arrange- 
*  with  civil  institutions  for  the  care  of  Navy  patients  when  necessary; 
ral  sujtervision  over  their  care  and  treatment  under  such  circumstances, 
development  of  naval  base  hospital  facilities  to  meet  growing  needs.  His 
■s*  required  cooiierntlon  with  the  medical  aid  to  the  commandant  for  the 
»H*te  coordination  of  all  Medical  Department  activities  under  close  super- 
n  of  the  Hureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

•neral  expansion  of  naval  hospital  facilities  began  in  1909  with  the  con- 
•tion  of  iKTinanent  buildings  of  the  finest  type  nt  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  Chelsea, 
New|M>rt.  K.  I.,  and  at  Pueet  Sound,  together  with  the  enlargement  and 
eruizing  of  the  hospitals  at  Norfolk,  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Mare 
'ul.  The  hospitals  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  were  began 
l*M.  All  of  these  main  hospitals  on  ls»th  coasts  were  designed  to  serve  as 
»ital  Imses.  and  they  were  indefinitely  planned  so  that  the  capacity  of  each 
«1  Ik*  increased  rapidly  by  the  use  of  tents  for  construction  of  temporary 
<ls  should  occasion  require.  Special  provision  was  made  late  In  1916  for 
iniement  of  the  naval  hospitals  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  Puget 
ml.  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Inns  had  been  drawn  In  1913  for  hospitals  of  an  emergency  type.  Small- 
e  plnns  with  specifications  were  completed  in  June,  1913.  These  covered 
dings  comprising  a  complete  hospital  unit,  to  be  set  up  wherever  the  need 
additional  hospitals  might  be  demonstrated  In  the  event  of  war.  The  plot 
us  of  certain  naval  hospital  reservations  were  also  laid  out  so  that  draw- 
s  would  be  available  in  case  of  war  to  show  exactly  where  ward  build- 
s  of  the  emergency  type  were  to  be  erected. 

"he  emergency  hospitals  were  designed  so  that  each  could  be  increased 
m  n  small  unit  to  a  total  of  5.000  hospital  beds  if  necessary.  The  plans 
re  very  carefully  worked  up  from  a  study  of  hospital  camp  conditions  and 
probable  needs  of  the  Navy.  I^ater  developments  proved  that  the  original 
outs  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  However,  when  the  United 
itcs  entered  the  World  War  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
nber  of  certain  dimensions,  material  could  be  obtained  more  readily  and 
it  construction  would  proceed  more  rapidly  and  economically  if  the  plans 
re  modified.  The  500-bed  camps  constructed  in  the  early  months  of  the 
tr  were  all  comprised  of  one-story  buildings,  whereas  the  original  plans 
lied  for  two-story  ward  buildings.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  the 
:er  hospitals,  but  It  may  be  said  of  all  that  no  finer  hospitals  of  an  emer- 
ncy  type  could  be  expected ;  and  in  certain  respects,  so  far  as  the  comfort 
d  treatment  of  patients  Is  eoucerned,  they  were  even  superior  to  the  best 
nnaneut  hospitals. 

With  the  exception  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  additional  con- 
rurtion  at  New  London.  Conn.,  and  the  unit  put  up  on  Wards  Island.  X.  Y., 
I  of  the  emergency  hospitals  in  the  United  States  were  built  on  Government- 
vned  land. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  when  war  became  Imminent  the  United  States  had  the 
<*t  magnificent  system  of  naval-base  hospitals  In  the  world  on  a  peace-time 
isis.  and  to  meet  war  conditions  It  was  only  necessary  to  complete  the 
nergeney  construction  already  planned.  During  the  year  previous  to  nio- 
Uzntionn  large  amount  of  tentage  was  procured  and  distributed  among  the 
irtous  hospitals  to  be  stowed  away  lu  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  tents 
i^'lit  be  available  for  Immediate  increase  of  bed  capacity  wherever  required 
i  disc  of  necessity.  Additional  hospital  beds  were  also  supplied  *o  that, 
y  utilizing  extra  space  In  hospital  buildings  not  ordinarily  needed  f"r  beds, 
»  well  as  in  tents,  the  bod  capacity  of  these  base  hospitals  could  be  in- 
re-.ised  nearly  100  i>er  cent  at  once.  Hospital  storerooms  were  filled  with  re- 
■*rv«»  stocks  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  to  meet  any  demand  thac  might 
.inn  Moreover,  vessel*  of  the  Navy  in  commission  were  furnished  with 
ready  Increased  quantities  of  medical  supplies. 
Several  years  before  the  wnr  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  began 
ramially  to  accumulate  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  Medical  Department 
nuipment  generally,  in  reserve,  the  aim  being  to  carry  at  all  times  in  the 
•rli.Hpal  medical  supply  depot  of  Brooklyn.  ex«*ess  stocks  equivalent  to  the  do- 
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ntands  of  one  peatv-tlme  year.    When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  thi>  om 
reserve  supply  was  increased  by  large  purchases  without  waiting  for  I 
appropriations  becaUM  It  was  realized  that  the  I'nlted  States  was  then  I 
dc|»cndent  uj«m  Kurope  for  goods  of  that  character  and  that  much  tin 
be  required  for  their  manufacture  in  this  country.   The  necessity  for  this 
reserve  supply  was  explained  to  the  Naval  <  'onunlttce  and  sited  tic  a  11 11 
Hon  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  was  secured  from  Congress  in  tin-  i 
of  August  Lit,  1016.   Through  this  forethouKht  the  Medical  I >epartment  no 
had  ahuiidant  supplies  of  medinil  and  surgical  stores  on  hand  at  the  I 
of  the  war,  hut  there  were  already  in  force  contracts  so  drawn  that  1 1  > - 
could  purchase  without  waiting  for  new  bids,  and  could  procure  without 
all  stores  and  equipment  needed  for  the  medical  outfits  of  the  nianj  n«l 
vessels  secured  by  the  Navy  iH-partmenl  nnd  converted  foi  naval  piir|M»-» 
the  same  manner  the  new  hospitals  and  the  many  dispensaries  establlol 
numerous  training  camps  ami  stations  were  promptly  supplied  and  • 
Supplies  for  overseas  were  Invariably  furnished  lit  the  full  quantities  i 
without  delay.    Iui|Mirtanf  supplies  were  duplicate*!  and  sometimes  trip! 
by  separate  shipments  to  make  good  in  advance  possible  losses  t Ii r ■ 
sinking  of  vessels  by  the  enemy. 

In  some  Instances  stores  and  personnel  were  assembled  and  held  ready 
Ing  word  from  Uiiulon.  Bureau  instructions  were  to  furnish  nnythli 
from  London  at  once  without  waiting  for  explanations.  In  no  instuiK 
the  war  was  any  ship  or  station  delayed  In  being  placed  In  active  sen  i 
cause  of  the  lack  of  or  delay  in  the  shipment  of  medical  aial  surglenl  ku| 
London  headquarters  was  authorized  to  purchase  abroad  In  advance  of  ap| 
any  stores  or  supplies  needed. 

Because  of  these  preparations  the  Medical  Department  passed  quietly  fi 
peace  to  a  war  footing  on  April  6.  1917.    A  few  more  clerks  ami  four  o 
additional  officers  were  taken  into  the  iturcaii  of  Medicine  and  Surger>  I 
radical  changes  In  organizations  were  mnrssary. 

I  weid  to  the  Secretary  ami  explained  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
regard  to  emergency  hospital  construction.  He  realized  the  situation  U 
plans  received  Instant  approval. 

By  authorizing  the  technical  charee  of  cost  against  a  small  contingent  a 
priatlon  the  Secretary  made  it  |Kis>dble  for  me  to  go  ahead  with  our  bill 
operations  without  awaiting  the  sanction  of  Congress,  of  which  we  felt  as- 
hut  which  was  ma  actually  given  until  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  i 
June  1">.  1917.  By  that  time  we  had  under  way,  and  some  of  it  Hearing 
pletion,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hospital  buildings  In  many  place*, 
prompt  action  before  material  and  laltor  costs  had  advanced  saved  a  urea 
of  money  as  well  as  time.  By  autumn  the  first  chain  of  new  emergency 
pituls  was  ready  for  use.  including  those  at  League  Island,  Pa..  Clmrb 
S.  C,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  aial  I'ensacola  Kla. 

At  the  same  time  additional  temjHirary  wards  were  ready  for  oecujion 
Portsmouth.  N.  H. :  Newjtort.  K.  I.:  Norfolk.  Va. ;  and  Great  Lakes.  II 
that  the  first  winter  of  the  war  was  approached  with  considerable  assoi 
A  little  litter,  additions  were  made  to  the  base  hospitals  at  Chelsea.  > 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Mare  Island.  Calif.;  and  Puget  Sound.  Wash.  New  hoA| 
were  built  nt  Pelhnm  Bay  Park,  N.  Y. ;  New  Loudon,  Conn. ;  llamptoi 
Va. :  and  Key  West,  Fla.  I'nlted  States  naval  hospitals  were  also  est  a  Id 
In  Kurope. 

In  brief,  the  explanation  of  naval  hospital  facilities  continued  ott 
throughout  the  war  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  strength  of  the  Navy  .  < 
Anally  exceeded  600.000  in  total  personnel  by  November,  1918.  Brest 
naval  hospitals  were  Increased  In  numlter  from  17  to  -lit.  L'i  of  which  were  In 
In  Kurope,  including  .">  base  hospital  units  which  were  organized  early  I 
war. 

The  hospitals  abroad  were  lltted  out  with  the  most  modern  equipment,  m< 
which,  such  as  operating-room  appliances,  laundry  machinery,  steriliz< 
was  sent  from  the  I'nlted  States. 

By  January  1.  1918.  the  total  l>ed  capacity  had  Increased  from  8,800  to  1; 
Before  the  war  was  over  the  number  of  hospital  beds  available  reached  a 
of  more  than  19.000.   This  figure  Included  our  hospitals  all  over  the  work 
817  beds  In  three  hospital  ships. 

About  the  middle  of  1917  In  view  of  the  Increasing  activities  of  our  Nat 
the  war  zone  nnd  the  realization  that  these  would  Increase  as  fast  as 
personnel  coujd  be  trained,  nnd  also  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  a 
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>n  in  which  one  division  nt  least  of  the  United  States  fleet  would  take  part 
the  main  British  fleet,  it  was  recommended  that  two  base  hosptals  he 
Hhshed     In  England  or  Scotland.    This  allocation  was  tinally  approved 
«<I  und  two  base  hospital  units  were  immediately  mobilized.    They  were 
n-jnly  pending  arrangements  for  their  establishment  in  the  British  Isles. 
<-< ►mmamlinp  officer  of  one  unit  was  sent  abroad  to  complete  arrangements, 
•r  ssoim*  delay  a  unit  was'located  in  Strathi>elTer,  Scotland,  within  ensv  com- 
M-attion  with  the  main  fleet  and  the  bases  utilized  by  the  North  Sea  mining 
ip*.     Tliis  hospital  was  magidflcently  located  and  splendidly  equipped,  and 
roveU   to  be  of  great  service  to  the  British  Navy  as  well  as  to  our  own 

;it«»r  the  second  base  hospital  unit  which  had  been  mobilized  and  was  being 
I  in  Philadelphia  awaiting  orders  was  located  at  Lelth.  Scotland,  near  one 
!>♦■  North  Sea  bases.  The  third  hospital  was  located  at  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
our  main  patrol  fleet  was  based.  The  bureau's  first  recommendation  that 
hospitals  be  established  at  once  was  disapproved  July  IS,  1917.  by  the  com- 
nl**r  or  United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  Euroj»ean  waters  on  the 
im<l  that  there  would  probably  not  be  any  demand  for  these  base  hospitals, 
k-nst  not  within  the  year. 

ift»-r  <-orrfs|Mindence  relative  to  the  contemplated  oxjMinsion  of  our  forces 
•rutins  in  European  waters  and  the  anticipated  delay  in  locating  and  com- 
osioniiifr  them  both  hospitals  were  finally  placed  in  operation.  Tending  the 
nhlishinent  of  a  base  hospital  nt  Queenstown  the  bureau  recommended  that 
hospital  ship  be  sent  to  that  port  in  view  of  the  fact  that  complements- 
hunting  to  12,000  men  were  to  base  there  on  ships  ami  ashore.  We  had 
ditional  personnel  located  in  Ireland  nt  aviation  and  balloon  stations.  This 
ut  was  rejected  abroad  on  the  ground  that  the  harbor  was  too  crowded  and 
hospital  ship  was  not  needed. 

Early  in  the  war  two  base  hospital  units  were  established  nt  Brest.  France, 
u»re  they  did  line  worfc  throughout,  one  of  them  exclusively  for  Army  patients. 
»c  personnel  of  these  units,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bed 

•  •ss  and  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  under  the  command  of  regular 
ed'teal  officers  of  the  Navy,  rendered  splendid  service  and  are  deserving  of 
vat  credit.  Other  units  were  organized,  but  their  services  were  not  re- 
lired.  Twenty-five  station  hospital  units  consisting  of  medical  and  nursing 
rM-sonnel  only  were  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
»  supplement  the  personnel  at  naval-hospital  bases.  Ten  of  these  were 
iMwl  to  duty  and  served  during  the  war. 

With  regard  to  hospital  ships,  we  had  the  V.  S.  S.  Solace  in  commission 
\  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  we  had  a  new  hospital  ship  under  construction 
t  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  designed  and  planned  for  the  purpose  of  the 
I  it  renu  of  Construct  ion  and  Surgery.    In  1910  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 

urvey  having  iusi>ected  the  steamships  Saratoga,  Havana,  and  Mexico  of  the 
»>w  York  &  Cuban  Steamship  Co..  these  vessels  were  designated  to  be  assigned 

•  •  the  Medical  Department  In  the  event  of  war,  atid  detailed  plans  were  pre- 
•nred  for  their  quick  conversion  for  hospital-ship  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
ill  details  relating  to  their  complements  and  equipment  were  worked  out. 
Mans  had  l»een  drawn  previously,  in  1914.  for  conversion  of  the  Havana, 
\frj-i4ti,  Saratoga,  and  also  the  Mono  ('antic,  a  somewhat  smaller  vessel  of 
he  same  line.  For  service  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  bureau  requested  in  1916 
:h;it  the  Sierra.  Sotwra.  ami  Ventura  be  designated  for  conversion  into  hospital 
<hi|w*.  After  war  was  declared  the  Havana  and  Saratoga  were  converted  in 
luvordnnee  with  these  plans  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  the  former  becoming 
the  1'.  S.  S.  Comfort  and  the  latter,  the  V.  S.  S.  Mercy.  These  vessels  relieved 
th^  Solarc  In  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  they  were 
tvndy  in  time  to  meet  other  demands.  They  proved  to  be  excellent  hospital 
ships  in  so  far  as  merchant  ships  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war:  we  had  many  anxious  moments,  of 
rt»\\rs»»,  hut  on  the  whole  our  work  went  on  without  confusion.  After  the 
•Ici-lanttion  of  war  we  received  plenty  of  applications  for  the  Medical  Corps, 
hut  it  wus  a  difficult  matter  to  induct  medical  officers  and  train  them  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Navy.  The  demand  for 
officers  of  sufficient  ex|M»rience  and  training  to  render  them  capable  of  assum- 
ing' in<lfpendent  duties  was  very  great,  especially  as  the  care  of  the  sick  at 
hase  hospitals  and  training  stations  and  camps  was  fast  becoming  a  tremendous 
undertaking  owing  to  the  mounting,  numbers  of  unseasoned  men  undergoing 
intensive  training.    These  not  only  brought  communicable  diseases  into  the 
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service  with  tlii'in  f r<  'Ivll  communities  t)Dl   1 1  * •  - >    were,  Ilk.-  3 ■  1 1  OM 

'  and  undisciplined  recruits,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease. 

Hy  shortening  the  course  at  the  I'nitttl  States  Naval  Medical  ScIiim>I 
after  claw  of  new  medical  officers  received  sufficient  preliminary  instr 
in  naval  medical  matters  to  tit  them  for  duty  at  HHval  hospitals,  when 
practical  experience  they  were  rapidly  titled  to  perform  duty  at  OfN 
stations  and  at  sea.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  I  lie  offers  of  various  11 
schools  to  provide  special  courses  of  instruction.  Many  men  of  pr 
training  in  the  various  specialties  of  medicine  rendered  splendid  service 
Navy  along  their  special  lines  of  work.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  p  fact  it 
of  the  country  entered  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  served  in  this  wu; 
Independently  and  in  connection  with  hospital  units. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  expanding  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  N  > 
enormous  proportions  at  once  presented  problems  of  peculiar  |»t|> 
Fortunately  young  men  of  splendid  diameter  and  excellent  nhility  •• 
the  corps  in  large  numbers,  and  it  was  therefore  |>osslblc  to  train  them 
more  rapidly  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  establishment  <>1 
pltal  Corps  schools  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  view  of  the  simsIhI 
Ing  required  and  the  diverse  duties  which  must  Ih*  informed  skill fu 
these  men  the  enlargement  of  the  corp*  fast  enough  to  provide  for  all 
ashore  and  afloat  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  accompllahiuei 
the  Medical  Department. 

With  war  imminent  the  cooperation  of  the  Cnlted  States  Public  I 
Service  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  assured  by  the 
tary  of  the  Treasury.   Arrangements  were  then  made  to  take  over  the  in 
fiersonnel  attached  to  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  for  the  use  of  Public  I 
Service  hospitals  in  ense  of  need. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  in  addition  to  those  serving  on 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  13  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  including  an 
their  most  experienced  and  expert  members,  were  detailed  to  serve  I 
Navy  during  the  war.  One  was  assigned  to  each  naval  district,  where  h 
of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  medical  aid  to  the  commnminiit 
he  was  able  to  relieve  of  a  great  burden  of  work  In  connection  with  the  s 
tion  of  the  rapidly  growing  stations  and  outlying  section  bases  nnd  1 
enforcement  of  measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

This  arrangement  proved  to  be  a  very  fortunate  one.  With  the  sani 
officer  acting  as  assistant  to  the  medical  aid  to  the  commandant,  whose 
was  almost  completely  consumed  with  manifold  duties  relating  to  the 
incuts  of  |M*rsonnel  and  development  of  Medical  iH-partineni  actlvitie 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  medical  aid  was  enabled  constantly  to  keep  in 
with  conditions  in  all  parts  of  his  district.  In  this  way  preventive  mei 
was  completely  coordinated  with  curative  medicine.  It  is  believed,  thcr 
Unit  our  plan  of  district  nicdical  organization  is  lieyond  criticism. 

Two  of  the  most  expert  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Servbv.  with  wi< 
perience  in  public  health  organization  and  sanitation  matters  nf  all  I 
were  detailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  assigned  t 
Division  of  Sanitation,  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  ofik 
the  Navy,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  at  all  times  of  the 
coui|H'lent  advice  and  assistance.  Intimate  relations  were  quickly  estnhl 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in  this  way  the  sti 
the  bureau,  as  well  as  the  personnel  at  the  hygiene  laboratory,  were  const1 
available  for  purposes  of  consultation  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  I 
States  Naval  Medical  School. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  sii|»ervised  the  work  of  the  Mi 
Department  in  the  Held  and  studied  the  many  problems  which  cnnstnntly 
in  0OO flection  with  the  expansion  of  naval  stations  and  the  new  ones  1 
were  being  develo|ied.    Particular  attention  was  paid  to  housing  and  ha 
standards  for  barracks  imd  other  habitations,  water  supplies,  envirom 
conditions,  and  sanitation  matters  In  general,  together  with  measures  fn 
prevention  of  communicable  disease's.    The  department,  and  the  service  at 
as  well,  was  Informed  each  week  of  health  conditions  in  the  Navy.  W 
bulletins  were  issued  containing  Information  and   Instructions  for  DM 
officers,  many  of  whom  had  not  bad  Instruction  or  experience  In  civil  pn 
along  the  lines  of  preventive  medicine  and  sanitation. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war.  when  we  were  almost  swum|»ed  will 
own  "work,  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  the  Navy  would 
over  the  transport  service  for  the  Army.    For  the  moment  I  did  not  see 
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•ul«l  <lo  more  Hum  we  were  doing,  but  the  Secretary  said  we  were  nil  in 

»or  together  to  win,  uml  that  I  must  do  everything  possible  to  help  <ien. 
is. 

'  w«»nt  to  work  on  this  problem  at  once  and  our  experience  with  snip 
at  Ion  nnd  Medical  Department  organization  afloat  made  it  compara- 
.  en*»y  t«>  develop  plans  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  troops  in  Navy 
;t*»rts  nnd  for  the  installation  of  ample  medical  and  surgical  facilities 
lies**  ships  as  fast  as  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  alteration, 
r  in  the  history  of  warfare  has  there  been  such  a  movement  of  troops  so 
token  aire  of.  their  health  protected  in  every  possible  manner,  every 
I  <»f  snnltation  receiving  strict  attention  and  elaborate  provisions  being 
*  f»»r  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  with  special  provisions*  for  the 
y  of  the  insane:  in  fact,  the  larger  vessels  were  regarded  as  combined 
sports  and  hospital  ships.  This  work  was  taken  over  and  performed 
oly  hy  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  without  extra  appropriations 
without  expense  to  the  Army. 

♦spitnl  ships  were  not  to  be  had  l>ecau8e  it  was  divided  early  in  the  war 
nilllttiry-nuval  deslderations  precluded  the  portability  of  assigning  ships 
rially  fur  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded.    The  Bureau  of  Medi- 
um! Surgery  therefore  planned  accordingly,  well  In  advance  of  needs, 
neet    nil  contingencies  with   Navy   transport   facilities.     The  provisions 
e  proved  ample,  not  only  for  the  care  of  the  casual  sick  of  troojw  In  transit, 
for  the  actual  return  of  151,049  Army  wick,  wounded,  and  insane;  4,395 
y.  and  3.<12fi  marine,  from  the  exj»edltionary  forces  in  France  nlone. 
V  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  plans  had  been  completed  for  accom- 
atiotis  in  Navy  transjs>rts  already  in  commission,  al>out  to  be  commis- 
si, nnd  under  construction  to  bring  back  from  Europe  30,000  sick  and 
mde<l  i>er  month.    This  figure  includes  15,000  bed  patients.    These  were 
est  limited  requirements  for  an  army  of  5,000,000  men.    Inasmuch  as  the 
il»er  of  men  who  reached  France  did  not  greatly  exceed  2.000,000.  the 
res  show  how  ample  the  provisions  were.    Moreover,  these  accommodations 
resented  but  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  available,  20  per  cent  having  been 
•rved  for  naval  personnel. 

.not her  undertaking  about  which  not  so  much  has  been  heard  was  the 
k  of  the  Medical  Deiwrtment  in  connection  with  the  Naval  Overseas 
insportntion  Service,  which  eventually  included  more  than  350  cargo  ves- 
j.  The  Medical  Department  organization  for  this  service  alone  assumed 
.re  proportions. 

Inch  might  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy 
many  \<\rta  of  Europe.    Dispensaries  and  hospitals  were  established  in 
eastern  Mediterranean  district,  at  Corfu,  in  Italy,  France,  Gibraltar,  and 
Azores  to  care  for  the  health  of  United  States  naval  jiersonnel  which  In 
finally  approximated  75,000  officers  and  men.  including  marine  forces  num- 
ing  more  than  28,000.    Nothing  need  lie  said  of  the  marines  except  to 
mml  you  that  in  all  of  their  splendid  work  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
vy  participated.    The  medical  and  surgical  equipment  supplied  them  was 
The  highest  order  and  was  furnished  in  advance  and  in  quantities  greater 
m  were  used. 

Unong  the  miscellaneous  activities  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  did 
nicer  work  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  in  making  preparations  for  defense 
smist  poison  warfare  gases  and  undertook  the  instruction  of  personnel  ashore 
«l  afloat.  Including  marines  detailed  for  France.  A  lalioratory  was  estab- 
Iml  early  at  the  United  States  Naval  Medical  School  for  the  study  and  future 
My  «»f  warfare  gases,  and  a  series  of  bulletins,  both  confidential  and  non- 
rin-leritlal.  was  issued  by  the  bureau  for  the  instruction  of  naval  personnel. 
i»»  of  these  bulletins  contained  drill  regulations.  Later  the  excellent  Navy 
s  mask  was  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  in  eoopera- 
»n  with  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  In  connection  with  the  prevention  and  control 
communicable  diseases,  the  bureau  enlarged  and  extended  the  diagnostic 
horatorles  at  naval  hospitals  and  established  completely  equlpiied  laboratories 
ru-re  required  to  serve  naval  district  needs.  At  the  naval  training  stations 
nl  larger  camps  laboratories  were  provided  for  an  extensive  range  of  scientific 
«»rk.  and  a  highly  trained  lalvoratory  personnel  was  quickly  developed.  In 
MiMon  the  United  States  Naval  Medical  School  organized,  equipped,  a Ojj  trained 
m*  personnel  of  three  mobile  laboratory  units,  which  were  jdJgF"        *  re- 
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peatedly  upon  short  notice  to  various  stations  to  supplement  existing  t: 
or  to  provide  the  laboratory  measures  necessary  for  the  prompt  con 
such  diseases  ns  diphtheria,  cerebrospinal  fever,  pneumonia,  and  other 
borne  dlseuses.  In  the  enrly  days  of  the  war,  as  planned  In  advance.  g< 
was  made  of  the  laboratory  car  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  i 
This  was  during  the  Initial  period  of  expansion  at  the  naval  training 
Great  Lakes.  III. 

Special  preparations  were  made  to  care  for  the  dead.  Supplies,  of 
were  procured  in  advance  of  the  war  and  stored  in  naval  hospitals,  and 
the  war  all  transports  were  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  to  nuii  p 
needs.  Special  instruction  In  embalming  was  provided  for  selected  in 
of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  rigid  Instructions  were  Issued  throughout  I  he 
relative  to  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  dead.  The  bureau  has  receive*: 
appreciative  letters  from  bereaved  relatives  for  the  pains  taken  in  this  i 
At  the  present  time,  due  to  preparations  in  advance,  we  have  hrougli 
almost  all  of  our  dead  from  Archangel  to  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  i 
buried  In  the  zone  of  the  Army  In  France. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  jM-rcentage  of  sickness  and  the  udi 
rates  for  diseases  were  lower  than  for  |>eace-tlme  years.  April  1.  lit 
bureau  was  already  planning  preventive  measures  for  the  control  of  dis. 
meet  conditions  of  the  next  winter  and  was  receiving  the  full  coopers 
other  bureaus  to  that  end.  The  pandemic  of  intlucnzn  in  the  autumn  . 
skilled  our  record,  but  In  spite  of  the  frightfully  severe  type  of  poet 
which  accompanied  that  disease  and  the  deplorable  number  of  deaths  tin 
escaped  lightly  In  comparls«in  with  the  disastrous  consequences  of  epidei 
many  countries,  including  the  1'nited  States,  whqn  It  Is  considered  that  i 
majority  of  all  persons  In  the  Navy  were  In  the  age  groups  (hat  ever; 
showed  the  highest  death  rates.  The  death  rate  of  the  Navy  from  disc; 
the  period  of  the  war  was  S.S  per  thousand  of  total  strength,  the  lowest 
rate  ever,  recorded  for  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stj 
actual  war,  lasting  through  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  looking  back,  with  the  record  of  this  war  la-fore  us.  It  is  extremely 
ful  if  our  work  could  have  la-en  done  very  differently  or  any  belter  if 
to  be  done  over  again.    Moth  in  making  provisions  for  preparedness  am! 
the  war  the  deep  Interest  of  the  Secretary  was  very  helpful  to  me.  lie 
failed  to  approve  of  my  recoinmenda tlons  when  our  needs  were  fully 
before  him.  and  he  hcl|»ed  me  to  put  Into  effect  as  promptly  as  possible 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  work  of  the  Medical  Depart  mem 
effective.    Indeed,  his  advice  and  suggestions  were  frequently  of  tie-  g 
assistance. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  credit  for  the  successful  com 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  in  the  World  War  belongs  In  irnt 
to  our  trained  personnel,  which  must  he  maintained  on  an  adequate  b 
there  Is  to  be  future  preparedness  for  war  in  time  of  jieace. 


81  M  MARY  OF   M  Kill*  A  I.  ItW  ARTMKNT  ACTIVITIES   IX   PKKPAKATIOX   I  Oil   AMI  I 


i  >>  on  nidation  fmtUTtt. — Medical  Department  always  preparing  for  wn 
before  1814.  Hospital  Corps  reorganized,  1JHKJ.  Navy  Nurse  Corps  estnh 
liHIS.    Medical  Reserve  Cor|>s  created.  1M12. 

July,  fin.",  BnKaU  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  reported  to  Navy  Deparfm 
detailed  plans  for  war — expansion  of  personnel,  hospital  con < traction,  i 
tlon  of  rfvll  institutions,  hospital  ships,  medical  and  surgh-al  supplier 

In  1010,  reonmnirutiofl  of  personnel  ;  Medical  and  Hospital  t'o  -ps  jihi 
ti\e«l  liiiMs;  war  slnte  revised,  charts  prepared  to  Indicate  where  per 
would  Is-  pecded  i"  I  vent  of  war,  and  adequate  plans  for  district  merit*  *al  ■ 
r.niioii  made.  Arrangements  for  orsiint/jitlon  of  naval  ho.-pital  base  units 
mispii  i  s  i  Atuerlcnn  lied  Cross  mid  for  enndlme:,!  of  nurses  Site-*  Ins 
r.i.il  plans  drawn  for  pdsOB  camps  In  conjunction  With  Bureau  of  Van 
I »ocks  and  Office  of  Naval  Intelligent. 

When  »ar  enme  no  radical  changes  In  bureau  or  MedKnl  iVparliuent  i 
nation  neceMnrr. 

llo*pital*. — Knlargement  and  modernizing  by  finest  ty|»e  of  permnneti 
st  met  Ion  of  eight  existing  naval  hospitals,  190ft.    Provision  in  1910  for 
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enlargements.  New  York,  Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  Puget  Sound,  and  Pearl 

o\ 

npl«»tt»  plans  drawn.  1913,  for  hospitals  of  emergency  type,  each  permitting 

fr«»m  small  unit  to  total  capacity  of  5,000  beds. 
Jt;i;rt*  and  additional  beds  procured  and  stowed  at  various  naval  hospitals 
Hospital  storerooms  filled  with  reserve  stocks  of  medical  aud  surgical 
u-^,  and  vessels  furnished  increased  quantities.    No  finer  system  of  naval 
liospltnls  existed  anywhere  when  we  entered  the  war. 

"ii    < Induration  of  war.  with  the  approval  of  Secretary,  proceeded  at 
with   building  operations  without  awaiting  sanction  of  Congress.  First 
«»f  emergency  hospitals  ready,  autumn  of  1917.   Prompt  action  saved  time 


spital  expansion  kept  pare  with  growing  needs ;  total  bed  capacity  in- 
from  3.850  to  15.089  by  January  1,  1918,  and  more  than  19.000  before 
»muUh!  :  figures  include  hospitals  all  over  the  world,  and  817  beds  in  three 
tnl  ships  to  rare  for  personnel  finally  exceeding  000.000. 
•  »  tmse-hospital  units  early  established  at  Rrest.  France.    Later,  United 
s  naval  hospitals  located  at  Strathpeffer,  Scotland;  Leltb,  Scotland;  and 
nstown,  Ireland.    Other  units  organized;  services  not  required.  Twenty- 
<t nt ion  hospital  units  organized  in  conjunction  with  American  Red  Cross; 
•rv«Hl. 

vn\   hospitals  and  dlspensarl^  established,  eastern  Mediterranean  dis- 
.  nt  Corfu  in  Italy,  in  various  parts  of  France,  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  the 
es.  to  care  for  naval  personnel  approximating  75,000  officers  and  men. 
>*f»ital  ship*.— In  accordance  with  plans  drawn  for  their  conversion  In 
.  two  merchant  ships  were  altered  in  1917  and  placed  in  commission  as  hos- 
ships.  in  addition  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Solace.    New  hospital  ships  under  con- 
ation in  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  service. 
rsftnnel. — Medical  Reserve  Force  created,  1916;  provided  for  rapid  induc- 
of  medical  officers  obligated  to  perform  any  duty.    October,  1916,  Bureau 
le<licine  and  Surgery  made  survey  of  114.000  physicians  in  the  United  States 
etermlne  eligibility  for  regular  Medical  Corps;  more  than  7,000  individually 
ularized.    With  war  in  prospect,  rapid  enrollment  of  medical  and  dental 
ers  in  the  Reserve  Force. 

edical  officers  on  active  duty  increased  from  353  at  outbreak  of  war  to 
3.  as  follows;  Regular,  829:  temporary,  429;  reserve,  1.720;  retired,  98; 
n*  assistant  surgeons,  3;  Public  Health  Service,  16.  Dental  officers  in- 
i*ed  from  34  to  485 — 122  regulars  and  363  reserves. 

[ospitnl  Corps  expanded  from  2.000  to  16.564.  Hospital  Corps  schools  estab- 
ed:  Newport,  1914;  San  Francisco,  1915;  Great  Lakes,  1917;  Hampton 
ids,  1917. 

fedicnl  and  surgical  supplie*. — legislation  secured  in  1916  to  continue  accu- 
latlon  of  excess  stocks  already  begun  in  advance  of  congressional  approval, 
indnnt  supplies  on  hand  when  war  came.  Supplies  for  overseas  furnished  in 
I  quantities  requested;  often  duplicated  and  sometimes  triplicated  to  insure 
ivnl  despite  submarine  menace. 

'ransports. — Hospital  ships  not  to  be  had  on  account  of  early  decision  that 
itary  and  naval  deslderatlons  precluded.  Therefore  plans  developed  in 
7  for  ample  medical  and  surgical  facilities  which  could  be  Installed  in  trans- 
Ms  as  fast  as  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy.  Larger  vessels  equipped  as 
nhined  transports  and  hospital  ships.  Troops  In  transit  in  Navy  transports 
irely  cared  for  by  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  without  expense  to  the 
my.  That  the  bureau's  provisions  proved  adequate,  shown  by  nctual  return 
l.'l, 049  Army  sick,  wounded,  and  Insane — 4,395  Navy  and  3.625  Marine  from 
am-e  alone — in  addition  to  care  of  casual  sick  in  transit.  Plans  completed 
We  the  armistice  for  accommodations  In  Navy  transports  commissioned, 
»ut  to  be,  and  under  construction  for  the  return  of  30,000  sick  and  wounded 
r  month,  including  15,000  bed  patients;  this  representing  but  80  per  cent  of 
vmimodatlons,  20  per  cent  being  held  in  reserve. 

'  arr  of  the  dead. — Plans  for  proper  care  of  the  dead  effectively  carried  out 
medical  officers  and  specially  trained  Hospital  Corps  men.    Through  plans 
in  advance  most  all  Navy  dead,  except  marines  buried  In  the  zone  of  the 
my  In  France,  already  brought  home. 

Other  activities. — laboratories  and  trained  personnel  established  In  all  naval 
struts  and  abroad  for  wide  range  in  scientific  work  and  sanitary  service. 
Hureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  undertook  researches  and  pioneer  work  for 
ie  Navy  to  prepare  defense  against  poison  warfare  gases.    Provided  practical 
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Instruction  for  naval  personnel  ashore  and  afloat,  Including  marines  ill 
for  France. 

Health  of  Ihr  Xavy. — Completeness  of  organization  ami  medical  «!•-;■  i 
efficiency  along  all  lines,  preventive  as  well  as  In  medical  and  surgical 
ment,  refla  ted  by  the  \ery  low  death  rate  from  disease  during  the  war — 4 
100  i >•  -i-  annum,  in  spite  of  unprecedented  epidemic  of  influenza  and  pocvj 

The  conduct  of  the  Navy  In  war  was  thoroughly  investigated  lu 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.    The  work  • 
Medical  Department  received  high  praise  and  the  report  of  the  com 
stated,  "  It  may  well  he  wild  that  the  reason  for  this  successful  reoord  It 
found  In  the  bureau's  prejai  redness,  due  to  foresight  and  cooperation." 

Secretary  Daxikls.  Military  justice  in  all  countries  and  i 
apes  has  too  often  been  hard-boiled.  There  is  nothing  in  connt 
with  the  naval  administration  in  the  World  War  more  grati 
than  the  freedom  from  criticism  of  court-martial  trials  and  th 
ministration  of  justice  in  securing  discipline  and  oliedience.  T 
always  particularly  difficult  in  time  of  war.  but  the  depart  mci 
troduced  modern  methods  in  discipline,  in  trials,  and  in  punishi 
Wherever  these  principles  were  carried  out  in  spirit,  the  best  r» 
followed,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  naval  courts  vied  with  the 
civil  courts  in  sifting  evidence  and  rendering  righteous  iudgn 
Sentences  were  not  long,  imprisonment  was  made  endurahl 
the  hope  held  out  to  the  erring,  and  the  war  ended  with  almost 
versal  commendation  of  naval  courts  and  naval  humane  disci] 
The  Judge  Advocate  General,  Admiral  George  R.  Clark,  detail 
methods  and  policies  which  were  practised,  and  it  is  an  impo 
chapter  in  the  naval  administration  during  the  World  War.  I 
mit  this  for  the  record  and  will  not  read  it.  It  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

ttmiK  OK  THE  JllK.E  AllVtH'A  I E  GENERAL. 

Rl'MMARY  OK  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  JTOOE  ADVOCATE  GENEM 
THE  NAVY  IHKINO  THE  PERIOll  OF  ACTIVE  HOSTILITIES  ANI>  SINCE  THE  ARM 
Or  NOVEMIIER  II.  I»IH,  WITH  PARTItll.AH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  INCIMBEN' 
THE  PRESENT  .ll'IMTE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL. 

At  the  <nithreak  of  the  war  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  problen 
in  the  hook.  A  nonwarllke  Nation,  engaged  In  peaceful  pursuits,  \\a-  i 
awakened  to  the  Deed  of  meeting  a  grave  peril  that  threatened  the  very  fa 
tlons  of  civilization.  The  need  was  Immediate:  the  danger  pressing, 
enemy  was  at  the  gate,  giving  no  time  for  the  careful  and  thorough  tn 
necessary  for  complete  readiness  for  war.  All  are  familiar  with  the  pal 
response  made  to  the  call  to  arms  hy  the  young  men  of  America,  hut  few  r 
the  difficulties  and  perplex  I  ni:  prohlems  drought  ahout  hy  the  sudden  zr<>\\ 
the  Navy  from  .MM  100  to  000,000  men  and  oflicers.  wholly  unfamiliar  \*-|t li 
discipline  and  life  at  sea.  It  sometimes  happened  that  hoys  from  the  fa 
few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few  months,  after  leaving  the  plow  found  thciitseb 
the  masthead  of  ships  at  sea  looking  out  for  the  periscope*  of  the  enoitn 
marines.  It  was  a  dlfllcult  situation  where,  so  far  as  the  work  of  disc 
was  concerned,  a  nice  Imlance  had  to  he  preferred  between  stcnines> 
clemency,  hctween  severity  and  leniency. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  the  .Indue  Advocate  General,  addressed  to  tin 
relary  of  the  Navy,  will  lie  found  detailed  and  comprehensive  statements  ■ 
work  done  In  the  several  sulMllvlslnns  of  his  office;  while  the  Ineorporath 
this  summary,  of  the  main  body  of  these  reports  would  he  undesirable 
several  point*  of  view,  principally  liecnuse  of  their  statistical  ami  repetl. 
character,  still  a  resume,  or  digest,  of  their  contents  may  serve,  In  some  me 
at  least,  to  convey  an  Idea,  if  not  n  complete  understanding,  of  the  scojm 
fullness  of  the  of  lice  work,  as  well  as  the  Increase  therein  Incident  to  a  st« 
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*n«l  demobilization  and  the  progress  and  improvement  in  the  methods 
*<l  ami  u<H*h!  in  order  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  business, 
cf  mention  will  »>e  made  of  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  office, 
lug  for  especial  attention  that  division  alone  which  lias  come  to  be  held 
e  naval  service  at  large  and  by  the  interested  public  and  which,  indeed, 

I  to  Ik*  connoted  by  the  very  name  of  the  office  itself,  as  the  primary  and 
iiu|t»rranr  branch,  in  fact  tlie  ralson  d'etre  of  the  office — the  Division  of 
dministratlon  of  Justice.    It  Is  in  this  division  that  expansion  and  develop- 

of  principles  and  practice  have  been  most  marked  during  the  period 

•  eonsd deration :  for  while  fundamental  principles  are  to  a  large  extent 
table,  the  practical  application  of  them  must  necessarily  l*e  progressive 

II  keeping  with  varying  conditions  which,  especially  in  time  of  hostilities, 
ml  vastly  increased  requirements  of  personnel  In  character  and  perform- 

rincr  the  two  fiscal  years  covered  by  this  summary  there  were  reviewed 
examinations  for  admission  to  commissioned  grades  in  the  Navy  and  the 
ie  Corps,  including  the  reserve  forces ;  l.oS.Hj  examinations  for  {lermanent 
•i  bin  in  rank:  and  182  examinations  for  retirement  for  physical  disability 
'lit  to  service. 

ring  the  same  period  there  were  reviewed,  courts  of  inquiry,  ol7;  boards 
'estimation,  1.889;  and  b<»ards  of  inquest.  957. 

^•vvlse.  for  the  same  period.  Senate  and  House  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
»*e«l  amendments  referral  to  the  department  and  considered  by  this  office 

as  follows:  Senate.  7(5:  House.  132;  bills  drafted,  70;  in  addition  to  which 
»nt  mass  of  legislation  pro|K>sed.  submitted,  or  enacted  has  been  eonsid- 

discussed,  and  acted  ui>on. 

■elve  questions  of  paramount  importance  have  been  subndtted  to  the  Attor- 
lo'iie-ral  for  his  determination  of  the  points  of  law  involved:  and  in  con- 
on  therewith  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  this  office  that  our  Interpretation  was 
Id  in  the  large  majority  of  the  questions  involved. 

•quests  for  decisions  on  question  of  pay  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
U-re.I  714.  of  which  490  were  answered  by  the  department,  the  remainder 
;  submitted  to  the  comptroller.  This  lias  been  a  very  important  and  absorb- 
.Vi.rk.  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  enlisted  personnel. 

*  indicative  of  the  greatest  factor  influencing  the  volume  of  work  devolving 
»  this  office  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  during  the  i>eriod  concerned  the  per- 
icl  of  the  naval  service  in  nil  Its  brandies  reached  a  maximum  of  35,777 
rrs  and  57J).9"kS  enlisted,  an  aggregate  of  615,735. 

irnlng  now  to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  naval  serv- 
rertain  ]>ortions  of  the  annual  re|s»rts  for  the  fiscal  years  11*18  and  1919  are 
^1  just  below  : 

US:  During  the  past  year  the  volume  of  work  in  this  division  has  materially 
eased,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  enlarged  i>ersonnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
[►s.  The  records  of  all  the  cases  of  whatsoever  character  tried  by  either 
i* nil  or  summary  courts-martial  or  deck  court,  as  well  as  cases  Investigated 
•ourts  of  Inquiry  unci  boards  of  investigation,  are  reviewed  in  this  division, 
a  endeavor,  attended  with  exceptional  success,  has  been  made*  to  keep  the 
ie\\  of  these  records  up  to  date,  ami  it  is  most  unusual  for  a  week  to  elapse 
•re  a  case  is  finally  disposed  of  and  letters  promulgating  the  action  of  the 
urtnient  sent  out.    *    *    *  ♦ 

Aery  effort  is  being  made  to  decrease,  in  so  far  ns  may  be  practicable,  the 
prtrtlonate  number  of  trials  by  court-martial.  Such  action  seems  particularly 
e  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  so  large  an  element  In  the  service  Is  composed  of 
i  without  previous  military  training,  who  are  animated  by  a  laudable  desire 
serve  the  Republic,  coupled  with  a  hick  of  definite  understanding  of  the 
tiling  of  and  necessity  for  an  exact  discipline. 

'he  foregoing  table  (not  shown  here)  indicates  a  very  considerable  reduction 
the  proportionate  number  of  trials  of  enlisted  men  during  the  fiscal  year 
s.  This  means  not  only  that  the  services  of  a  smaller  number  of  delinquents 
"e  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  usefulnses  with  the  colors,  hut  also  that 
time  of  many  officers  serving  in  connection  with  courts  has  been  conserved 
active  duties  instead  of  being  expended  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
U  interesting  in  this  connection  to  observe  that  during  1917  there  was  an 
*nise  of  95,548  men  under  naval  jurisdiction,  whereas  during  1918  there  was 
average  of  412.415  men  subject  to  naval  administration.  The  number  of  men 
ed  by  general  court-martial  in  1917  was  1,816,  which  was  Increased  to  4,831 
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In  1 1*1  S.  In  other  words,  thp  percentage  of  increase  in  the  service  ha*  Ihn 
per  cent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  increase  of  trials  has  heen  hut  1WJ  |km 


The  num!>er  of  letters  petitioning  for  clemency  In  the  ease  of  naval  pri 
has  greatly  increased.    All  cases  that  ask  for  tlnanclal  assistance  ar«-  ii 
gutcd  through  the  He* I  Cross  or  Associated  Charities,  and  where  exumi 
shows  that  financial  conditions  are  such  as  to  produce  actual  destitute 
department  authorizes  assistance.    The  act  of  October  fi.  1917.  known  i 
war-risk  insurance  act,  authorizes  a  compulsory  allotment  In  the  case  of  a 
having  dependent  wife  or  children,  and  It  has  bMD  held  by  the  War 
Insurance  liurcuu,  ami  acquiesced  In  by  the  Navy  and  War  Departments 
this  compulsory  allotment  takes  precedence  over  loss  of  pay  under  sentei 
court-martial.    This  holding  is  founded  upon  the  view  that  Congress  de> 
the  compulsory  allotment  for  the  aid  of  de|s?ndents  and  not  as  a  hem-tit 
soldier  or  sailor  himself. 

The  effort  Is  n  constant  one  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  youtl 
inexperience  of  those  who  make  up  the  greater  pro|H»rt!on  of  the  nuvul  s. 
of  to-day.    While  It  Is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  thnt  an  even  I 

state  of  discipline  und  ellicieney  must  he  maintained  under  war  comliti  

when  the  country  is  In  a  peace  status,  and  that  grave  duties  and  KSponsttl 
rest  upon  even  the  youngest  members  of  the  service  in  these  days,  yet  <  I.m 
is  extended  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  case  seem  to  furnish  any  Justltb 
therefor. 

To  Increase  efficiency  and  maintain  and  Improve  discipline  in  the  naval 
ice,  as  well  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  new  men  now  finding  themseh 
situations  of  serious  responsibility,  recommendation  has  tieen  made  tbu 
parents  of  recruits  be  requested  to  Impress  u|»on  their  sons  the  Importut 
strict  compliance  with  regulations,  obedience  to  orders,  study  of  condition) 
res[>ect  for  seniors.  It  Is  thought  that  if  this  course  he  followed  It  «i 
greatly  In  strengthening  the  hands  and  lessening  the  problems  of  those  «  b 
with  |>erfeetlng  our  first  line  of  defense. 

As  n  further  means  to  this  end  measures  are  being  taken  to  restrlr 
number  of  general  courts-martial  and  confine  that  corrective  agency  to  the 
serious  offenses,  leaving  all  other  misdemeanors  to  be  tried  by  summary  c 
martial  and  deck  courts  or  settled  by  the  action  of  the! commanding  o 
This  action  will  Increase  the  force  of  the  general  court  as  a  deterrent  nm 
rectlve  measure  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  number  of  men  lost  t 
service  by  being  sent  to  prisons.  This  policy  is  particularly  appropriate  a 
time,  when  ships  and  stations  are  manned  with  youths  who  have  not  ha 
benefits  of  the  usual  service  at  training  stations. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  incumbency  the  present  Judge  Adv 
General  has  given  his  personal  thought  and  attention  very  specially  tr 
division  of  his  multifold  duties.    Upon  his  assumption  of  office  the  effe< 
war  conditions  upon  the  discipline  of  the  naval  jH'rsonnel  were  beginning 
felt  In  a  decided  mnnner.    The  enormous  and  rapid  expansion  of  the 
personnel  had  brought  under  the  discipline  and  restrictions  of  the  Navy 
latlons  hundreds  of  officers  and  thousands  of  enlisted  men,  nearly  all  of  » 
were  utterly  unfamiliar,  entirely  unacquainted,  with  naval  rules,  reqnlren 
and  regulations  relating  to  both  "  do  "  and  "  don't."    War  psychology.  u> 
attitude  under  stress,  mental  and  physical  endurance — all  of  these  were  fa 
entering  into  the  performance  or  the  neglect  of  duty,  the  observance  o 
breach  of  discipline. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  enrly  realized  and  steadfastly  kept  In  vtei 
need  that  would  he  urgently  felt  to  harmonize  two  outstanding  elements  at 
In  the  new  situation  Impowd  by  the  war.   These  were: 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  discipline,  especially  afloat,  along  with  the  su 
of  officers  Intrusted  with  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  command. 

(6)  In  cases  of  the  Infraction  of  discipline,  the  serving  out  of  dellb 
and  temperate  Justice,  taking  Into  account  the  ofttlme  youth  and  InexjHT 
of  offenders,  as  well  as  the  same  nersonnl  characteristics  of  members  of 
courts,  and  also  the  abnormal,  though  entirely  unaccountahle,  tension  * 
Is  prone  to  magnify  the  gravity  of  offenses  and  to  dictate  unusually  KTC 
not  harsh,  punishments  In  time  of  war. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  was  and  Is  firmly  convinced  that  the  qv 
of  mercy  Is  not  strained  even  under  the  unusual  conditions  attendant  Of 
atate  of  war.  and  that,  after  calm  consideration,  justice  may  well  be  tenq 
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>»T«-y  In  very  nuiuy  eases  which  at  first  sight  ap|iear  to  merit  the  infliction 
rn  punishment.    For  tins  reason  he  recommended  the  ap|M>intment  of  an 
•ry   or  clemency  l»oaril  for  the  purjw^e  of  considering  the  question  of 
ui  inn  to  duty  or  Other  form  of  clemency  in  such  cases  as  the  department 
»Ux»m  worthy  of  consideration;  such  a  hoard  was  np|Mtintcd  ahout  October 

ft  result  of  the  pursuit  of  this  i>olicy  there  was  a  noticeable  falling  off 
npluints  regarding  disciplinary  putdshments  in  the  Navy.    During  the 
states  of  the  war  there  were  less  thau  one-half  of  1  |>er  cent  of  the  |>er- 
I  un<l«»rgoiug  imprisonment. 

\it  August  1,  1919,  measures  wer«*  institute<l  with  the  object  of  expediting 
ialx  of  those  charged  with  offenses  against  discipline,  and  the  procedure 
wtabllshed  of  dropping  all  cases  pending  except  tliose  <»f  a  very  grave 
e,  in  which  the  delay  in  bringing  to  trial  amounted  to  tit.)  days  after  the 
p*  had  been  preferred  and  the  offender  placed  under  detention  for  trial, 
believed  that  the  certainty  of  prompt  punishment  is  more  conducive  to 
•line  than  perhaps  severe  punishment  deferred  to  a  time  long  after  the 
«•. 

h*r  date  of  August  14,  1919.  the  Judge  Advocate  (ieneral  addressed  the 
ring  semiofficial  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
ml  H.  B.  Wilson,  I'nited  States  Navy: 

y  I>kar  Wilson:  It  is  very  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  uni- 
ty in  the  dispensing  of  Justice  in  the  naval  service,  and  to  this  end  I  am 
-ing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Hodman,  which  relates  to  eourt- 
ial  matters  and  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  ami  service  to  you. 
»wing  to  demobilization,  loss  of  enlistment  records,  etc.,  there  has  been  an 
-tunate  delay  in  some  cases  of  men  who  have  been  confined  or  restricted 
ivy  yards,  naval  stations,  and  receiving  ships,  pending  the  determination 
ie  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  in  their  cases.    Manifestly  it  is  essential 
men  who  have  committed  alleged  offenses  should  receive  an  expeditious 
of  their  cases.    In  order  to  relieve  and  correct  the  situation,  the  depart- 
directed  that  under  certain  conditions  men  be  restored  to  duty  who  were 
ting  action  OU  their  cases.    I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which  will 
I  Interest  to  you. 

rhe  pro|H*r  and  expeditious  handling  of  offenses  against  discipline  Is  one 
ie  iui{>ortant  problems  connected  with  |>ersonneI,  and  I  am  forwarding  this 
espotideiice  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  have  information  as  to  some  of 
r»Mt*nt  actions  of  the  department  in  this  regard." 

lie  letter  to  Admiral  Rodman,  re  ferret  I  to  as  inclosed,  reads  as  follows: 

July  15,  1919. 

y  I  mm:  Rodman:  In  consonance  with  our  conversation  of  several  days  ago 
in  conformity  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  such 
^deration  as  you  may  desire  to  accord  them. 

lit-  only  object  of  punishments  by  court-martial  Is  the  preservation  of  dls- 
Lne.  The  law  provides  four  ways  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  viz: 

By  the  commanding  officer. 

By  deck  courts. 

By  summary  court-martial. 

By  general  court-martial. 

ifl  believed  that  these  ways  should  be  resorted  to  in  their  order,  i.  e.,  that 

•  rt  should  not  be  had  to  a  deck  court  until  the  jwiwer  of  the  commanding 
vr  has  been  exhausted  and  so  on  up  exhausting  the  lesser  before  proceeding 
he  greater,  having  due  regard  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  committed. 
V'hcn  it  is  decided  to  resort  t « >  court-martial,  cither  summary  or  general, 
re  are  certain  matters  which  ought  to  receive  care  in  advance  of  trial  aside 
in  the  preparation  of  the  charges  ami  specifications  and  one  of  the  most 
H»rtant  of  these  is  the  determination  of  the  eligibility  of  the  members  of  the 
rt.    In  the  opinion  of  this  office  an  ollicer  should  be  considered  ineligible  to 

a  taemlMT  of  a  court-martial  In  a  trial  if  he  (at  is  the  officer  who  eon- 
W*  the  COttlt,  or  he  must  have  already  have  formed  an  opinion  upon  the 
rits  of  the  case  or  he  would  not  have  ordered  the  trial;  (b)  is  a  witness  for 
prosecution  I  see  <  'hnnges.  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  p.  Hi,  sec.  139  (a))  ;  {c) 
I  investigator  or  member  of  a  board  of  investigation  of  matters  upon  Which 

•  Kpecificatlons  are  founded;  ( */ )  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  case;  [c) 
u«»t  nf  the  proper  rauk. 
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The  judge  advocate  of  the  court  should  satisfy  himself  whether  any 
above-mentioned  disqualifications  apply  to  any  of  the  members,  and  is  ho. 
immediately  inform  the  convening  authority.  If  any  officer  ordered  as  n  u 
of  a  court-martial  is  disqualified  hy  reason  of  the  above  he  should  Inn  - 
mediately  communicate  the  fact  to  the  convening  authority.  Finally  tie 
dent  or  senior  meinl>er  should,  when  the  court  meets,  and  before  trial 
also  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  eligibility  of  mcmhers,  antl  if  not  so  satis 
should  communicate  with  the  convening  authority.  None  of  the  above  ul 
the  right  of  the  accused  to  challenge  any  member. 

The  accused  should  always  lie  provided  with  counsel,  preferably  of  ! 
choice,  but  otherwise  detailed  hy  the  convening  authority,  but  couns* 
not  properly  be  forced  u|Kin  him  against  his  will.    Such  counsel  slio 
pos.sll.le.  lie  an  ntllcer  of  sufllclent  rank  and  experience  to  cause  tin-  :i 
to  l>e  satisfied  that  his  interests  will  he  carefully  guarded  during  trial 
primary  duty  of  the  judge  advocate  Is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  tin-  < 
although  In  our  practice,  es|>eclally  when  the  accused  is  without  courts* 
officer  Is  required  to  give  the  accused  his  assistance,  both  in  nnd  out  «>f 
In  prewiring  the  defense,  still  it  is  InMter  that  the  Judge  advocate  I 
required  to  act  In  such  dual  capacity  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for,  on  <li 
ponits.  he  may  be  compelled  to  argue  on  both  sides,  a  difficult  thing 
The  point  Is,  that  the  accused  he  satisfied  that  his  defense,  if  la*  have  i 
pro|»erly  presented  to  the  court. 

Preliminary  examination  of  offenses  should  Im»  much  more  tborougl 
they  have  iwen  of  late.  It  is  t lie  tendency  of  this  office  to  become  inor 
servatlve  in  returning  cases  to  courts-mart  la!  for  a  revision  of  the  flndlm 
sentence  If  they  he  legal. 

(Note. — Court-martial  order  No.  309  of  December  13,  1919,  contait 
following :  l 

"The  President  of  the  1'niled  Stales,  as  recently  as  .Inly  14,  l!Ui 
directed,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  as  follows: 

"  "  No  authority  will  return  a  record  of  trial  to  any  military  trlbun 
reconsideration  of — 

'"1.  (a)  An  acquittal. 

'"(b)  A  finding  of  not  guilty  of  nny  specification. 
"•(c) 

'"(d)  The  sentence  originally  imposed,  with  a  view  to  Increase  its  se' 
unless  such  sentence  Is  less  than  the  mandatory  sentence  fixed  by  law  f. 
offense  or  offenses  main  which  a  conviction  has  been  had. 

'•'2.  No  military  tribunal  in  any  proceedings  on  revision  shall  re<s> 
its  finding  or  sentence  In  any  particular  In  which  a  return  of  the  record  o 
for  such  reconsideration  Is  herein  prohibited.  *  •  *  (<..<>.  No.  ss 
Dept.,  July  14.  1919.)' 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  return  of  a  naval  case  to  a  naval  court  for 
aideration  of  an  acquittal,  or  to  itn|s>se  a  more  severe  sentence  u|M>n  i 
vlctlon,  would  be  In  direct  contravention  of  the  President's  published 
In  the  premises  and  of  his  mandate  to  courts  of  the  military  service.  Ia 
lion  now  pending  hefore  Congress  provides  Inter  alia  that  cases  of  an] 
shall  not  he  returned  to  an  Army  court-mnrtlal  for  reconsideration  < H.  It.  : 

While  the  |>o\ver  of  convening  authorities  Is  not  In  any  way  ahrldged  li 
tendency.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  power  be  used  only  to  prevent  a  ma 
and  obvious  failure  of  justice;  for  fids  jsiwer  has,  u|>on  occasions,  l**e 
projierly  employed  to  im|H>ae  upon  a  court,  under  threat  of  disciplinary  a 
the  will  of  the  convening  authority  (file  20262-6318),  which  action  nat> 
Called  forth  unfavorable  comment  In  courts-martial  ordcre. 

So  the  general  court-martial  should  la*  reserved  for  the  most  serious  off* 
Its  moral  effect  u|Min  discipline  should  not  he  minimized  by  the  submlssi 
It  of  cases  that  might  lie  settled  hy  an  Inferior  <*ourt. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  (Ids  office  that  in  awarding  the  efficiency  peimni 
state  of  discipline  and  the  means  for  Its  establishment  and  maintenance 
forgetting  the  number  of  courts,  desertions,  etc.),  should  la*  assigned  gi 
weight  than  in  the  past. 

Inclosed  herewith  Is  a  schedule  of  punishments  by  which  this  office  an 
Bureau  of  Navigation  are  governing  their  action  U|*on  cases. 

Finally,  It  Is  recommended  that  all  officers,  potty  officers,  and  older  m 
encouraged  to  look  after  recruits  carefully,  to  study  their  character,  and 
interests  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit,  and  that  a  much  gi 
use  U*  made  of  discharges.    Furthermore,  when  a  man  seems  to  be  gettim 
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tie  a  great  deal,  or  can  not  jrt»r  along  without  friction  and  constant  reports 
ist  la i in.  he  should  he  carefully  examined  hy  the  medical  officer  (psyehia- 
i  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  he  normal  or  not.  Many  of  the  enlisted 
n«>w  in  prison  faliout  60  per  cent)  should  never  have  heen  enlisted,  and 
nly  proper  way  to  ileal  with  them  is  to  discharge  them  from  the  service, 
e  following  is  a  schedule  adopted  hy  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the 

of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  he  used  as  a  guide  to  govern  In  cases 
eln  the  offense  is  ahsenee  without,  leave.    Similar  action  may  he  taken  in 

of  other  offenses  where  the  merits  of  the  case  indicate  that  such  clemency 
i  minted. 

sonees  under  30  days,  surrendered;  to  he  tried  hy  summary  court-martial, 
►t  in  aggravated  cases. 

*eti«*es  over  30  days,  surrender;  to  he  tried  hy  general  court-martial, 
tun)  restriction  not  less  titan  two  months,  with  loss  of  pay  remitted  in 
•dance  with  I-4S93.  Dishonorable  discharge  in  a  hey  a  net*. 
M»nces  from  10  to  30  days,  delivered;  to  Ik»  tried  hy  general  court-martial, 
on  i  the  form  to  he  used  in  taking  action  in  the  a  hove  cases  it  will  he 
1  that  the  months  pay  and  the  month's  probation  with  dishonorable  dis- 
^e  in  u1>eyance  as  well  as  the  full  restricted  period  is  indeterminate,  so 
in  taking  action  on  cases,  a  latitude  is  available  such  that  varying  degrees 
ttigation  can  be  taken  to  cover  the  merits  of  the  indivdual  cases.  Copy 
»nn  attached. 

ie  following  i*  a  schedule  as  applied  to  the  classes  of  eases,  as  above  set 
i.  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  taking  action  thereon: 


Class. 


ioc  over  30  days,  surrender . 
a  restriction,  1  to  2  months. 


30  to  SO  days. 


/Pay,  4  months. . 


1     50  to  «  0  days. 

60  days. 

6  months. 

Do. 
Do. 

........  .....  do . • 

10  to  20  days. 


iwe,  10  to  30  days,  delivered  i  Restriction,  4  to  5  months. 

il  restriction,  3  to  2  months  {probation. .  '.  .  .  .  .  '.  '.  '.[  .  .  '.  '.  .  '. 


20  to  30  days. 


5  to  A  months. 
Do. 
Do. 


pply  clemency  for  record,  age,  circumstances  in  this  sechedule. 
i  case  of  delay  in  trial,  deduct  from  the  actual  restriction  not  to  exceed 
month's  reduction. 

s  indicative  of  the  thought  and  study  given  by  this  office  to  the  main- 
line of  discipline  through  the  corrective  and  deterrent  agency  of  eourts- 
-tial  there  is  quoted  immediately  below  a  letter  date  April  8,  1919: 

rem :  The  Judge  Advocate  General. 

n:  The  Thief  of  Naval  Operations. 

la:  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

jhject:  Policy  regarding  courts-martial. 

1.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  csjieeially  in 
r  time,  that  would  resolve  all  court-martial  cases  into  a  question  as  to 
L-ther  or  not  the  accused  is  guilty  of  neglect.  inconq>eten<  y,  or  general  culpa- 
ty.    Krrors  of  Judgment  can  not  be  cured  hy  court-martial  punishments, 

can  it  be  pleaded,  under  such  circumstances,  that  such  measures  benefit 
service  in  acting  as  a  deterrent. 

2.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  our  |ieople  in  the  service,  individually  and 
lectively.  are.  and  have  been,  putting  forth  their  best  energies,  giving  the 
t  that  is  in  them  to  their  duties,  ashore,  and  afloat.  If  in  spite  of  all  this 
"I  work  casualties  sometimes  occur,  they  can,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
attributed  to  the  abnormally  difficult  conditions  brought  about  by  war  sltua- 
ns  that  demand  sound  judgment  and  prompt  action  under  extremely  trying 
rumstnnces. 

'3.  A  danger  lies  in  the  too  free  exercise  of  the  punishing  power  in  making 
Vers  forget  that  *  war  can  not  be  successfully  conducted  without  takl 
ks/  The  advocates  of  the  present  custom  urge  that  it  serves  to  clear  up 
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question  and  In  that  way  frequently  nets  fiivornlily  fur  the  accused,  bin 
quite  |MissibIe  1 1  til  I  |>eiidiug  charges  limy  o|»crate  In  prevent  or,  lit  least.  . 
the  selection  for  promotion  of  officers  w  ho  afterwards  niny  Ik*  '  fully  ami  li 
ably  '  acquitted*    Courts  of  inquiry  tire  the  means  provided  for  elenrlti 
doubtful  cases,  and.  In  the  main,  serve  the  purpose  very  well.    A  recent 
munlcatiou  from  a  battleship  force  where  this  important  question  was 
careful  consideration  reports  the  low  percentage  of  four-tenths  of  1  per 
of  trials  by  general  court-martial.    This  most  commendable  achievement  « 
that  discipline  can  ami  should  lie.  maintained  without  frequent  resortM  to  o 
A  striking  contrast  Is  presented  In  the  reports  of  two  forces,  serving  In  the 
wuters  in  which  one  (the  latter),  records  17  eases  CI  to  prison),  while  tin- 
records  41  cases  CIS  to  prison). 

"4.  The  foregoing  relates  mainly  to  the  uumlier  of  courts.  In  regard  t 
punishments  assigned,  so  far  as  ofthvm  are  concerned  I  am  of  the  opinion 
the  corrective  and  deterrent  effect  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  degr 
punishment.  The  number  of  turns  of  the  knife  in  the  wound  is  a  detail, 
fact  that  the  thrust  has  l>cen  made  at  all  is  fatal  to  tlie  hopes  and  pride  < 
naval  officer  whose  whole  ambition  is  to  serve  faithfully  and  efficiently  wi 
blot  upon  record. 

"  Bl  All  these  facts  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  reviewing  authoi 
who  In  the  security  and  quiet  of  their  surroundings  and  having  the  udva 
of  position  In  Judging  'what  might  have  hecu.'  may  unconsciously  and 
cently  enough  fall  into  an  attitude  of  unnecessary  severity." 

l'|s»n  the  subject  oi  the  recommendations  contained  iti  this  letter  tlx-  ft 
lug  vlewH  of  the  Hureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Open 
recorded  In  indorsements,  are  QUOted  : 

IKirxt  ladantoMot.] 

Aran.  21.  If 

From:  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
To:  Chief  of  Naval  operations. 
Subject:  Policy  regarding  courts-martial. 
1.  Forwarded. 

'1.   The  recommendation  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Is  concurred  In. 

8.  It  Is  bet  fend  that  a  properly  constituted  court  of  Inquiry  is  coui|>ett 
determine  whether  or  not  any  culpability  exists,  and  that  the  reeoinmeni 
of  such  a  court  should  In  general  be  approved.  In  war  time  commanding  o 
are  often  forced  to  make  rapid  decisions,  and  not  Infrequently  an  error  of 
meat  tUU  led  to  disaster,  which  was  sul>S4>queiitly  proved  to  be  due  to  M 
and  unexpected  conditions  and  not  to  any  neglect,  incomiieteiicy.  or  culpa 
on  the  | wirt  of  the  commanding  otthvr  concerned. 

ft.  If.  LatlOH,  Art 


From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Policy  regarding  courts-martial. 

1.  Forwarded. 

2.  The  rtCODUBPndatlOf)  Of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Is  concurred  In 
8.  The  luck  of  distinction  that  Is  made  at  present  between  errors  in  Judi 

ami  acta  in  which  the  offender  willfully  commits  some  action  which  pr« 

renden  biro,  subject  to  court-martial  should  be  rectified. 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  courts-martini  for  errors  of  judgment  In 
culpable  inetllciency  does  not  enter,  or  which  do  not  show  Incompetency,  - 

not  be  ilven. 

J.  S.  Mc  Kkan.  Art 

Approved  by — 

F.  I>.  RoosKVKi.T,  tc/i'ifl  Sn  n  r 

Improvement  In  the  mental,  moral,  and  In  Its  broad  sense  spiritual,  con 
of  the  enlisted  pernonnel  ha-  ever  been  the  serious  and  earnest  concern  I 
Judge  Advocate  General.    After  a  period  of  reflection  on  this  very  Imp* 

subject,  extending  over  many  I  ths.  he.  on  September  IS,  1!)1!),  address* 

following  letter  to  the  Secretary'  "f  'be  Navy: 
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» :  Tin-  Judge1  Advocate  General. 
The  Set-ret nry  of  the  Navy. 

Th*  Chief  ol  Naval  Operations  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
«*<  t  :   Suggestions  for  Improved  enlisted  personnel. 

Tho  nature  and  number  of  offenses  in  the  service  Indicate  a  condition  that 
l»e  Impmvcd  only  by  a  change  in  the  method  <>f  enlisting  and  training. 

The  situation  is  due  partly  to  the  lowering  of  standards  made  ncivs- 
by  the  demands  of  war  and  partly  to  the  contact  of  our  recruits  with  Old 
Id  or  Kuro]H>ai)  vices. 

•  •****« 

our  recruiting  officers  are  to  W  successful,  they  must  be  able  to  go  before 
country  with  the  assurance  that  conditions  of  life  in  the  Navy  regarding 
<i:tteH  atal  Influences  are  equal  at  least  to  those  prevailing  in  their  home 
lUUnltle*.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  offenses  and  the  history  of 
Mlera  at  Peer  Island  some  time  ago  disclosed  the  fact  that  GO  per  cent  of 
>IH*TH  should  never  have  been  enlisted. 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 
l  t  Establish  and  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of  admission,  physical  and 
a  I,  investigating  with  painstaking  care  the  history  of  the  applicants,  espe- 
ly  with  a  view  of  keeping  out  all  who  have  served  in  prisons  or  rcforma- 
es.  lut  not  )»ermit  competition  among  recruiting  offices  baaed  upon  numbers 
ie. 

f>  >  1'oiitinue  the  process  of  elimination  at  training  stations  where  the  term 
mining  Khottid  He  at  least  four  months.  These  stations  should  be  generously 
plied  with  a  full  complement  of  picked  officers  and  men  as  instructors, 
ri  Form  a  training  squadron  (to  which  recruits  from  training  stations 
vdd  he  sent )  of  modern  vessels,  to  operate  as  an  independent  unit,  but  under 
ular  tl«*et  conditions  as  to  maneuvering,  target  practice,  signaling,  and  the 
\  Graduate  the  recruits  from  this  squadon  and  transfer  to  the  fleet  .  This 
udron  would  be  available  for  use  on  special  details  in  emergencies. 
'I)  Send  all  persons  duly  convicted  of  the  moral  offenses  hereinbefore  re- 
nil  to,  to  serve  sentence  at  State  prisons,  making  a  sharp  distinction  in  this 
ipect  between  such  offenses  and  those  of  a  military  nature. 
I.  The  objection  usually  made  to  the  plan  outlined  above  is  that  "  there  is 
time."  As  well  might  the  builder  urge  lack  of  time  as  the  reason  for  pay- 
:  scant  attention  to  the  foundation  of  the  monument  or  bridge.  It  has  l>ccn 
i|,  and  with  truth,  that  w  the  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit," 
(I  it  is  equally  true  that  the  only  crews  that  count  are  those  that  have  been 
ned  and  trained.  Craddock.  in  command  of  a  squadron  superior  in  gun 
w-r  to  the  enemy,  lost  off  Valparaiso  because  Of  his  raw.  ill-trained  crew, 
ji!e.  a  few  weeks  later,  Sturdee,  free  from  that  handicap,  won  a  notable 
•lory  off  the  Falkland  Islands. 

I.awrenee's  famous  appeal,  made  on  the  day  that  marked  our  only  naval 
feat  in  the  War  Of  1812.  might  not  have  l»een  in  vain  had  it  been  addressed 
a  crew  of  veterans.  The  advantage  of  the  special  squadron  over  the  fleet 
r  training  purposes  is  that  in  the  former  the  instructors,  the  mentors,  are 
eked  men  with  one  puri»ose,  one  object,  while  in  the  fleet  the  recruit  picks 
»  what  he  can  from  men  who  may  l>c  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  who  are 
»t  particularly  concerned  in  the  upbringing  of  recruits.  Corrective  and  deter- 
at  institutions  have  their  uses,  but  their  work  can  be  lessened  by  the  ndoption 
'  [alleles  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  their  inmates.  The  remedy  lies  in 
*w>  policies.  A  homely  parallel  Is  found  in  the  practice  «»f  the  physician  in 
it  placing  reliance  upon  surface  applications  for  skin  diseases.  He  si'eks 
»r  the  source  of  the  trouble  In  the  blood. 

4.  If  not  content  with  a  makeshift,  day  to  day.  |>ersonnel.  we  want  to  build 
•r  the  future,  no  better  time  could  be  found  than  the  present,  full  of  promise 
f  a  long  peace,  to  l>egin  the  upbuilding  of  a  Navy  on  sound  principles. 

."».  My  excuse  for  touching  upon  a  subject  which,  at  first  glance,  may  seem 
Ithoul  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  office,  is  found  in  my  belief  that  I  should  fall 
i  tny  duty  If  I  did  not  point  out  conditions  indicated  by  papers  crossing  my 
esk,  and  at  the  -ame  time  suggest  measures  of  relief. 

Gap.  It.  Claxk. 

As  far  back  as  the  23d  of  August,  1918.  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Imbued 
vith  the  Idea  of  aiding  by  observation  and  suggestion  in  ameliorating  the 
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condition  of  recruits  and  in  Improving  the  moral?  of  the  service,  indlt 
following  letter: 

"  From :  The  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"To:  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

"  Subject :  Ignorance  of  recruits  regarding  regulations  and  suggested  ret 
"  1.  The  uniformity  of  excuses  mid  explanations  with  reference  to  ih-m 
and  'over  leaves'  indicates  a  more  or  less  widespread  ignorance  on  the  | 
the  recruits  (of  which  the  services  are  now  largely  composed)  eoiicertti 
seriousness  of  their  offenses  In  general  and  the  necessity  in  particular  i>: 
comiug  the  fear  of  an  early  return,  the  first  corrective  step  that  can  lie 
"  2.  As  remedies  for  this  condition  the  following  suggestions  are  made  : 
"(a)  Direct  all  commanding  officer*,  ashore  and  afloat,  to  muk«>  re 
systematic  efforts,  through  talks  or  lectures  by  chaplains,  division  officer 
commanding  officers  to  impress  u|kiii  all  hand  the  gravity  of  the  often? 
ferred  to.  which  are  equivalent.  In  time  of  war.  to  turning  their  bucks 
enemy. 

"  (ft)  Send  to  the  next  of  kin.  on  enlistment,  a  circular  letter  reqneMl 
the  Interest  of  the  American  |ieople,  Individually  and  collectively,  that  th 
In  counseling  the  recruits  to  comply  with  regulations,  obey  orders,  trust 
seniors,  in  order  that  efficiency  and  discipline  may  be  maintained." 

As  recently  as  the  10th  of  March  of  the  present  year  the  Judge  Ad 
General  agniu  touched  upon  this  question  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec 
of  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

From :  The  Judge  Advocate  General. 
To:  The  Secretary'  of  'he  Navy, 

Via:  The  Thief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  f>peni 
Subject :  Hecommendlng  general  order  concerning  the  instruction  of  re« 

1.  In  view  of  the  churacter  and  number  of  offenses  disclosed  by  court-m 
cases  reviewed  in  this  office,  indicating  an  Ignorance  of  the  gravity  «. 
offense*  and  the  serious  consequences.  It  In  suggested  that  a  general  ore 
Issued  direct  lug  commanding  officers  of  forces  ashore  and  afloat  to  take  s 
measures  to  teach  recruits  their  duties  to  themselves  and  to  the  service  In 
matters,  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  handicap  lu  obtaining  employ  in 
civilian  life  that  goes  with  a  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  discharge.  Aj 
for  a  change  in  character  of  discharge  are  of  almost  dally  occurrence. 

2.  This  Is  a  question  of  great  imiMtrtance  at  this  time  when  the  Navy  t 
ing  Its  experienced  men  and  replacing  them  with  new  and  untried  recruit 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  action  suggested  herein,  if  taken,  will  result 
reduction  In  the  number  of  courts. 

Some  three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  of  Novemlier  11. 
the  limitation  of  punishments  assignable  by  courts-martial,  as  ordered  li 
President  for  time  of  iicace,  was  reverted  to. 

As  of  general  and  pertinent  interest  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
niary  there  are  appended  copies  of  remarks  by  civilian  counsel  for  the  a<: 
In  certain  court-martial  cases,  showing  the  esteem  In  which  the  uncle 
fairness  and  Integrity  of  naval  court*  are  held;  also,  some  tabular  stat 
relating  to  court-martial  cases  in  geiaral. 

Geo.  It.  Cut 

CASE  OF  BOBKRT  L.  M'MAHOiN.  LIKITTEX  ANT  ( U.  C),  UNITED  STATE*  SAV 

Mr.  Roblchon,  of  counsel  for  the  accused,  made  the  following  oral  arguutf 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  a  long  distance  in  Lieut.  McMahon's  behnl: 
I  realize  that  In  courts-martial  the  less  said  to  them  by  a  civilian  counsc 
better.  I  have  waited  since  0  o'clock  this  morning  to  say  a  word  in  Mr. 
Lieut.  McMahon.  The  evidence  of  the  case  has  been  more  than  covered  I 
friend.  Mr.  Carr,  and  in  everything  that  he  says  I  must  concur.  I  am  i 
the  hnblt  of  attending  to  drunk  cases.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  nn»r 
tlngulsbed  cases.  Particularly  so  as  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
Secretary  Baker  had  ruled  courts-martial  were  Instruments  of  discipline  r 
than  courts  of  law.  But  notwithstanding  his  ruling,  some  12  years  i 
remember  I  tried  a  case  In  a  court-martial  room  here.  I  had  a  very  wenk 
and  I  kept  constantly  interposing  objections  until  the  president  of  the  coitr 
me,  '  Counselor,  this  is  a  court  of  justice  and  common  sense  and  not  a  em 
technicalities.'  I  still  take  It  and  believe  that  the  Nnvy  court*  are  com 
law  and  follow  the  courts  of  the  land  and  the  Constitution,  which  glyca  - 
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n  rlcrht  to  r  fair  trial.  My  dealings  with  courts-martial  at  the  navy  yard 
Navy   Department  have  always  convinced  me  that  they  rendered  justh^e. 

courts  have,  through  inexj>erlcnce,  convicted  a  man,  the  department  has 
r  hesitated  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  restore  the  man  to  duty,  even 
zh  he  was  guilty  in  fact,  hut  he  had  a  constitutional  or  legal  right  to  a  pre- 
dion of  innocence."    (File  26251-21338.) 

CASE  OK  LIEUT.  C.  N.  PERKINS,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


e  counsel  for  the  accused,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  made  the  following  argument : 
lay  It  please  the  court,  I  might  say  that  I  have  heard  on  many  occasions 
v  1s  a  sort  of  a  feeling  among  naval  court^-martlals  regarding  civil  attorneys 
arlng  before  these  bodies,  but  in  10  years'  experience  at  this  yard  I  have 
•nme  Hi  contact  with  such  a  feeling:  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  parties 
constitute  a  court-martial  are  not.  of  course,  skilled  lawyers,  yet  in  the 
analysis  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  acts  of  Congress 

stated  and  ruled  that  courts-martial  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
•nee  and  the  same  rules  of  procedure  that  govern  civil  courts,  and  the 
s+*«l  on  trial  Is  protected  by  the  same  presumption  of  innocence  and  also  by 
constitutional  rights  and  guaranties  as  the  defendant  tried  in  the  courts  of 

jurisdiction.  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  courts-martial 
mpt  to  administer  and  do  administer  with  wonderful  success  what  we  might 
i  equitable  justice  rather  than  what  we  call  legal  Justice.  It  is  done  with 
od  intent  and  accomplished  with  an  end  and  purpose;  and  having  been  30 
•s  a  lawyer  and  reared  in  a  school  that  has  a  high  opinion  of  ethics  of 
profession.  I  hope  this  court  will  welcome  rather  than  resent  the  assistance 
h  a  proper  kind  of  lawyer  can  give."    (P.  92  of  the  record.) 

Desk  courts,  fiscal  year  1919. 
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Final  (Into  concern  in  a  men  icho  haw  been  restored  to  duty  front  narnl  *i 
after  hariny  screed  one-third  of  their  sentences  and  irhose  period*  of 


tion  expired  duriny  the  fiscal  pear  J9t9. 


Number  (if  men  who  have  been  restored  to  dutv 
rrom  naval  prisons  after  fun  im:  served  one-third 
of  (heir  sentences  and  whose  period  of  probation 
expired  during  the  fiscal  ye;ir  HdU  

Disposition- 

In  imod  slaitdiiiu'  in  service  at  lar^e  .Tun<-  W.  ]W-K 

Honorable  discharge  

'  >rdinarv  discharge  

Medical  discharge  

\  neonditiotiallv  restored  

I>iod  

Number  successful  on  June       vn'i  (not  discharged 
for  misconduct  1  

PishoiiorLildy  dischiirml  

Had -conduct  discharge  

I  n  desert  ion    

I'ndedrable  discharge  

Re*  onlined  or  convicted  *-ain  by  jreneral  courts- 
in.trtial   

Nnmb.r  iHistieccssrnl  on  .tunc  nil.  I'.MV  (hv  reason  of 
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Final  data  concerning  men  irfeo  kir  bwn  /nV«f  and  convicted  by  yenrrnl  t* • 
martial  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  prison.  Imt  in  whose  rases  the  rf'i* 
wifHf  directed  that  sentence  be  held  in  abeyance  and  that  they  be  pla*-*  '■ 
probation  for  one  year,  ichich  probation  expired  duriny  the  fiscal  year  <>f  '.' 


Navy. 
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THE  MARINE  CORPS  ITS  RECORD  OF  PREPAREDNESS  AND  ACHIEVEMLl 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  story  of  the  marines  in  the  World  \\ 
not  only  gives  glorv  to  the  Xavv  and  to  our  country,  but  has  w 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  fought  for  world  liberty.  From  the  1 
ginning  of  my  administration  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  no  bran 
of  the  Navy  has  received  more  encouragement  from  me  than  ( 
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What  they  have  done  in  war  and  in  pence  justifies  my 
r  um  of  them  and  their  importance  in  all  operations, 
•jr  »fter  I  came  into  office  I  issued  an  order,  after  confer- 
■    Ailmiral  Dewey,  making  the  major  general  commandant 
Ujnne  Corps  an  ex  officio  memlier  of  the  General  Board. 
-.it  that  this  action  was  taken  contrary  to  the  views  of  some 
;l  «»f  aid.*,  who  argued  that  none  but  line  officers  should 
-2.:«-r>lup  on  the  General  Board.    My  reply  to  them  wius 
i-niij<  h  as  the  ma ri lies  made  up  one-fifth  of  the  Navy,  and 
'■2  or  other  operations  were  carried  on  without  marine 
.t:.»ri.  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  other  mem- 
tlw  General  Board  should  have  frequent  conferences  with 
'.  .if  the  Marine  Corps  and  that  the  major  general  of  that 
"i,"  I  liH\e  full  memlicrship  instead  of  merely  being  called 
.mi-h  information.    When  I  told  Admiral  "Dewey  that  I 

-  tid  making  this  addition  to  the  General  Board*  he  said 
rM-ellent  idea  and  added,  "I  wonder  it  was  never  done 

t>.*  time  the  Kuropean  war  l>egan,  in  1014.  officers  and  men 
efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  and  ex- 
■jh  standard  it  maintained.    That  they  succeeded  notably 
-i  I  v  the  fact  that  no  branch  of  our  military  service  was 
_  :  <t  Mate  of  readiness,  as  was  proved  bv  their  services  in 
: '..  and  HMO.  as  well  as  their  record  in  F  ranee. 
•  -  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  comrades  of  the  Army, 
nrs  made  a  glorious  record  in  France.    They  took  part  In 
rr  of  Hill  143.  Bouresches  and  Belleau  Woo<l,  in  the 
■■'.-ri-ive.  and  in  recognition  of  their  audacious  courage  and 
French  changed  the  name  of  Bellenu  Wood  to  the  "  Bois 
-;u'i  le  tie  Marine"— the  wood  of  the  Marine  Brigade — a 
t  not  ]>aid  to  any  other  fighting  l*»dv  in  the  history  of 
.  nl. I  fiirbting  country  like  France,  which  shows  that  they 
;  rl,.  v  owed  to  the  marines  at  Belleau  Wood  a  debt  that 
i  n»»ver  pav  officially,  and  they  changed  the  name  of  the 

-  a  Belleau  Wood  to  the  Wood  of  the  Marine  Brigade. 

-  Aisrie  Marne  offensive  (Soissons)  the  Second  Division. 
!li«-v  were  a  part.  t«x»k  Beaurepaire  Farm  and  Vierzy,  eap- 
■  «»  prisoners  and  (Hi  field  guns.    Of  this  counter-attack 

:n<r  said:  "Due  to  the  magnificent  dash  and  power  dis- 
r.  tbe  field  of  Soissons  by  our  First  and  Second  Divisions, 
f  war  was  definitely  turned  in  favor  of  the  Allies."  They 
.  I..V.-I  in  the  operations  in  the  Marbach  sector,  near  Pont-a- 

ar'id  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensives. 
.  t!,^  Sv<-ond  Division,  under  command  of  Gen.  .lohn  A. 
-  I'nited  States  Marine  Corps,  which  included  the  marine 
t:;jt.  operating  with  the  Fourth  French  Army,  led  the  at- 
German  defense's  in  the  Champagne  and  raptured  Blanc 
:  i^r  and  St.  Ktienne.    This  victory.  c<»mbincd  with  the 
of  the  French  to  the  right  and  left,  the  orders  state 
K'ifim-  and  forced  the  entire  German  Army  between  that 
i\ir  Argon  tie  Forest  to  retreat  to  the  Aisne.  a  distance  of 
p*irr».~    Fighting  up  to  the  very  end  of  hostilities,  taking 
lv  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  and  crossing  the  river  Men.se 
mv  fire  on  the  morning  of  Novemlwr  11,  UU*.  being  estab- 
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lished  on  the  heights  of  the  far  hank  of  the  Meuse,  after  an  ad\ 
of  30  kilometers,  by  the  hour  the  armistice  went  into  effect. 

No  statement  of  the  achievements  of  the  Navy  in  the  World 
would  be  complete  without  a  large  place  being  given  to  what 
accomplished  by  the  marines.    The  act  of  August  25*,  1010,  incn 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  D.lfcil  to  1 
enlisted  men,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  off 
and  also  authorized  the  President  in  emergency,  to  further  inc 
the  corps  to  17.-0M*  enlisted  men  and  003  officers,  which  he  di 
Executive  order  on  March  •_'(').  15*17.    I  beg  to  call  your  attenti< 
the  fact  that  the  President  issued  the  order  before  the  Congres 
clared  war.    With  the  enlargement  of  the  corps,  recruiting 
training  were  pushed  and  its  responsible  officers  did  everything 
sible  to  make  the  Marine  Corps  readv  for  the  great  work  they 
destined  to  do.    The  corps,  during  the  war  period,  grew  to  a 
of  75.000. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  summary  of  its  service  in  the  war  which 
will  find  more  completely  set  forth  in  the  excellent  history  pre): 
by  Maj.  Edwin  N.  McClellan,  the  able  historian  of  the  Marine  C< 
I  submit  this  for  the  record. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  a> 
lows :) 

The  Marine  Couth  in  the  Worijj  War. 

When  war  was  declared,  April  0.  1917,  the  Marine  Corps  was  eompos 
462  commissioned  officers,  40  warrant  officers,  and  13,214  enlisted  men  on  ; 
duty,  a  total  of  13.725,  and  while  the  corps  was  expanded  to  an  a 
strength,  Including  reserves,  of  75.101  officers  and  enlisted  men,  its 
standard  wus  never  lowered.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  th 
proximate  strength  of  3,100  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  and  of  4.800  a 
end  of  the  Spanish  War.  the  growth  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is  illustrated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  187  officers  and  4.546  en 
men  were  on  duty  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  at 
officers  and  2, IS"  enlisted  men  were  serving  on  board  the  cruising  vess* 
the  Navy,  only  five  weeks  Inter,  on  June  14.  1017,  the  Fifth  Reglniei 
Mnrlnes,  consisting  of  70  officers  and  2,680  enlisted  men,  approximately 
sixth  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  corps,  competently  organized  and  i 
for  active  service,  sailed  on  the  Henderson,  he  Kalb,  and  Hancock  fron 
t'nlted  States,  forming  one-fifth  of  the  llrst  expedition  of  American  troop 
service  In  France. 

This  regiment  was  soon  Joined  by  the  Sixth  Regiment  and  the  Sixth  Ma 
Gun  Battalion  of  Marines,  and  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  was  orgai 
and  as  one  of  the  two  Infantry  brigades  of  the  Second  Division  of  Beg 
engaged  in  actual  battle  In  no  less  than  eight  distinct  operations  In  Fr 
of  which  four  were  major  operations. 

The  French  Army  recognized  the  splendid  work  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
meats  of  Marines  by  citing  « hem  no  less  than  three  times  In  Army  order 
achievements  In  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector,  in  the  Alsne-Mnrne  (Soiv 
offensive,  and  In  the  Meuse-Anjonne  (Champagne).  The  Sixth  Machine 
Battalion  was  similarly  cited  for  Its  work  In  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector 
the  Alsne-Mnrlne  (SoNsonsl  offensive.  The  Fourth  Brigade  received  a  si) 
citation  for  Its  work  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector. 

Within  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Murine  Corps  placed  In  Ft 
nb.uii  as  many  enlisted  men  as  there  were  in  the  corps  when  war  was  doel 

During  the  month  of  June,  1918.  when  the  battle  deaths  around  1 1 1 1 1 
Bouresches,  Bel  lean  Wood,  and  Vnux  of  American*  attached  to  the  S» 
Division  amounted  to  1.811  (of  which  at  least  1.062  were  marines)  tint 
nonfatal  casualties  to  7.252  more  (of  which  3,615  were  marines),  the  lei 
tlve  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  but  1,323  officers  and  30,000  enl 
men;  the  actual  strength  on  June  30.  1018.  including  reserves,  was  1.4-.'l 
cers  and  57.208  enlisted  men.  and  of  this  total  about  300  officers  and  1 
enlisted  men  were  In  France.  These  latter  figures  Include  those  marines 
suffered  casualties  In  the  battles  of  June,  1018. 
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proximately  30,000  marines  were  sent  overseas  to  join  the  American  Ex- 
ionary  Forces,  and  1,000  for  naval  duty  ashore. 

rinsr  the  war  a  great  many  additional  marine  detachments  were  detailed 
imrd  radio  stations,  naval  magazines,  ammunition  depots,  warehouses, 
•  stations,  and  for  other  naval  activities,  and  the  detachments  already 
dished  were  largely  augmented.  No  call  was  made  for  additional  marines 
lava  I  purposes  that  was  not  fully  met,  and  this  is  of  especial  interest  as 
Marine  Corps  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  and  its 
duty  is  to  till  all  naval  needs  and  requirements. 

»•  Marine  Corps,  while  maintaining  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines,  a  total 
>*>  officers  and  8,211  enlisted  men.  that  fought  in  eight  battle  operations  suf- 
ir  approximately  12,000  casualties,  placed  and  maintained  the  Fifth  Brigade 
urines  of  the  same  strength  in  France;  supplied  the  commanding  general 
i«*  Second  Division,  and  many  officers  on  his  staff;  furnished  a  considerable 
i**r  of  officers  t«>  command  Army  units  of  the  Second  and  other  divisions, 
f«»r  staff  and  detached  duty  throughout  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces; 
i<*ipati*d  In  the  naval  aviation  activities  in  France  and  In  the  Azores;  and 
ntf  the  period  of  the  war  succeeded  in  performing  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
ner  the  naval  duties  required  of  it,  including  the  maintenance  of* two  bri- 
s  of  prewar  strength  standing  by  to  protect  the  Mexican  oil  fields,  and  as 
.dvanced  base  force  in  Philadelphia;  one  in  Cuba;  one  in  Santo  Domingo, 
one  in  Haiti;  administered  and  officered  the  Haitiati  Gendarmerie  and 
rdia  Naclonal  Domlnicana;  as  well  as  providing  efficient  marine  detach- 
ts  for  numerous  naval  vessels,  and  maintaining  garrisons  at  the  numerous 
>■  yards  and  naval  stations  in  the  United  States  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands; 
ntanaino  Bay.  Cuba;  Fearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian  Islands;  Guam;  Cavlte  and 
ignpo,  P.  I. ;  Managua.  Nicaragua ;  Peking,  China  ;  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  London, 
land;  Cardiff.  Wales;  Paris.  France;  and  the  Azores;  and  supplied  many 
ers  and  enlisted  men  for  special  and  detached  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 

CORPS  INCREASED  FROM  10,265  IN  1916  TO  72,963  IN  1918. 

he  naval  appropriation  act  of  August  29,  1916,  increased  the  authorized 
ngth  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  344  officers  and  9,921  enlisted  men  to  597 
vrs  and  14,981  enlisted  men,  and  the  President  was  authorized  In  an  emer- 
<•>  to  further  increase  the  corps  to  693  officers  and  17,400  enlisted  men,  which 
lid  by  Executive  order  on  March  26,  1917. 

»n  April  6,  1917.  Congress  declared  "that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
ted  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government "  and  one  and  one-half 
iths  later,  on  May  22,  1917,  temporarily  increased  the  authorized  strength  to 
•7  commissioned  officers,  126  warrant  officers,  and  30,000  enlisted  men. 
mlly.  the  act  of  July  1,  1918,  temporarily  Increased  the  Marine  Corps  to  3.017 
missioned  officers,  324  warrant  officers,  and  75,500  enlisted  men,  which  is 
maximum  strength  ever  authorized  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Of  this  number 
«w»  were  permanent  and  58.100  temporary.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  act 
August  29.  1916.  which  established  the  Marine  Corp*  Reserve,  permits  the 
ollnient  of  reserves,  without  limit  as  to  number,  and  on  April  6,  1917,  there 
re  enrolled,  subject  to  call  to  active  duty,  three  Reserve  commissioned  offl- 
24  national  naval  volunteer  officers.  36  Reserve  enlisted  men,  and  928  en- 
:ed  National  Naval  Volunteers.  There  were  also  available  for  recall  to  active 
ty  05  Regular  retired  commissioned  officers,  1  Regular  retired  warrant  officer, 
1  210  Regular  retired  enlisted  men. 

>n  April  6.  1917,  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty  was  511 
«vrs  and  13,214  enlisted  men;  total,  13,725.  On  November  11.  1918,  it  had 
74  officers  and  70.489  men  on  active  duty,  a  total  of  72,963,  or  nearly  fivefold 
•reuse  during  the  war  period. 

Mi  THH-ember  11,  1918.  the  Marine  Corps  attained  its  maximum  strength  on 
live  duty,  which  was  distributed  as  follows: 

•jrular  commissioned   officers   1,678 

•tired  officers  on  active  duty   44 

's«-rve  commissioned  officers   452 

b^ilar  warrant  officers   257 

•sorve  warrant  officers  ^_  ^\ 

-  serve  enlisted  men   6,  7(>4 

•male  reservists   209 
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WHERE   MARINE**  SERVEII  IU'RINti  THE  WAR. 

During  (lie  perhal  of  the  war  marines  served  ashore  and  afloat  nil  m 
world.  The  following  tables  show  where  I  hey  were  located  ut  the  oil 
of  the  war  and  oil  the  date  the  armistice  Itecame  o|>eratlve: 

Location  of  marine*  on  Apr.  6,  if/7,  and  Sot:  //.  WIS. 


Apr.  6. 1017. 

Nor.  II.  H 

Loral  ton. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total 

Officers. 

Men. 

23.  rm 

|| 

1HX 

China  

• 

au 

276 

II 

771 

Cub*.  

10 

1 

00 

2.310 

England  (A.  E.  F.).   Bee  American  Expeditionary 
Forres. 

a 

e» 

France  (A.'E.  F  ).   See  American  Expeditionary 

Force*. 

0 

383 

392 

14 

Haiti  

02 

623 

6*4 

60 

3 

137 

140 

10 

40>, 

a 

3 

111 

114 

5 

lis 

7 

272 

■>::> 

12 

5X2 

1 

m 

1.HS6 

1.023 

84 

1.ST0 

49 

2. 1*7 

2.236 

64 

2,  llw 

1 

i« 

6.4X1 

B.6M 

i.oai 

3».U>4 

10 

317 

327 

25 

5X1 

Total  

410 

13  214 

13.633 

3,431 

70,  4«i 

>  Including  enlisted  men  commlsii  toned  In  Europe. 


Mm  rm. •  detachments  also  served  on  board  our  battleships  and  on  ninny 
cruisers  which  acted  as  escorts  for  the  vessels  transporting  Army  trie 
Kuro|»e. 

HOW  OFFK-EK8  WERE  OBTAIN  Ell  AMI  TRAINED. 

The  outbrenk  of  war  made  it  essential  that  the  corps  should  he  till.-  1 
as  practicahle  with  ofllcers  who  had  had  prior  military  ex|>erlence  and  tn 
and  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  arrange  for  I  he  designation  and  exiuni 
of  Marine  Cnr|w  warrant  officers,  noncommissioned  ofllcers.  graduates  <> 
tarv  colleges,  and  other  civilians  with  military  experience  ami  training. 

The  ap|Milutmeut  of  officers  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  w»ir 
October,  1H17.  both  for  the  jsrmanent  service  and  for  the  teni|>ornry  in 
authorized  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  wen-  drawn  from  the  following  *«> 

Graduate*  of  the  Naval  Academy  .  

Former  otthvr  of  the  Marine  t'orps  

Former  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  

Warrant  officers  and  paymaster's  clerks  of  the  Marine  t'orps  

Meritorious  noncommissioned  ofllcers  of  the  Marine  Corps  

Reserve  officers  ami  National  Naval  Volunteers  

fSraduates  of  military  college*  

other  civilians  with  prior  military  or  naval  ex|M»rienoc  or  training  

other  Chilians  passing  the  <-oui|>etitlve  examination  held  July  19,  1917 

In  the  summer  of  1017  it  was  decided  that  110  further  appoint  mci 
civilians  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  would  he  made  during  the  cnntli 
of  the  war,  and  that  all  vacancies  occurring  in  that  grade,  not  required  for  1 
«te*  of  the  Naval  Academy,  would  he  tilled  hy  the  promotion  of  merltori.m 
commissioned  ofllcers.  This  d  >clsion  was  promulgated  to  the  service  In  > 
Corps  Orders,  No.  "Jo  1  Series  1U17). 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  orders  were  issued  to  commanding  officers  of 
post  ami  station,  hoth  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  those  on  board  s! 
the  effect  that  all  commissioned  officers  would  bo  taken  from  the  ranks,  an 
the  number  of  men  to  he  designated  from  each  post  to  attend  the  training 
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d  Ik*  n  certain  i>ercentnge  of  the  iiuiiiIht  of  men  stationed  nt  such  post  or 
»»».  Koch  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  convene  n  board  or  three 
»*s  «imtlincd  for  entry  to  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Qnantico.  Va.  Some 
»lu»  limit  that  could  he  accommodated,  were  selected  for  the  tirst  camp. 
U  wns  established  at  Quuntico  in  April,  1018.  The  candidates  were  given 
i<l  course  of  instruction  and  intensive  training.  Some  of  the  studies  pursued 
:  Infuntry  drill  regulations,*  manual  of  interior  guard  duty,  hayonet  train- 
Itomldng.  minor  tactics,  military  engineering,  military  toi>ography,  admin- 
tion,  military  law,  lectures  on  gas  and  on  sea  duty,  and  a  practical  course 
ie  ritW*  nuip'. 

!•*  training  at  these  camps  was  most  intensive  and  thoroughly  competitive, 
i:it  a  man's  position  defended  entirely  ui>on  liiinself.  The  material  to  draw 
i  was  so  excellent  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  entered  the  camps 
d  to  receive  commissions,  and  many  of  the  young  men  so  commissioned  who 

•  assigned  to  duty  abroad  demonstrated  that  their  selection  was  fully 
fled. 

any  officers  also  received  special  training  In  the  schools  of  the  overseas  depot 
uaiitlco,  Va. 

ie  majority  of  the  members  of  the  first  officers'  training  camp  were  gradu- 
al .Tuly.  1918.    Thn»e  hundred  of  this  camp  were  commissioned  on  July  15, 
.  and  01  on  August  15,  1918. 

tie  same  proportionate  allowance  that  was  made  In  the  I'nlted  States  was 
designated  for  the  marine  serving  In  France,  and  similar  means  were 
noted  there  to  curry  out  the  |>olicy  of  selection  of  men  for  the  training 
i p.  As  a  result  of  the  camp  established  over  there,  104  second  lieutenants 
e  np]M>inted  from  the  Fourth  Itrlgade  in  France. 

he  second  officers'  training  camp  was  opened  at  Quant ico.  Va.f  on  August  20, 
s.  and  of  the  570  men  enrolled  432  were  graduated  December  1G,  1918,  and 
from  the  Army  candidate  school  in  France,  who.  immediately  ujion  graduat- 
were  enrolled  as  second  lieutenants  (provisional)  In  class  4,  Marine  Corps 
erve.  and  subsequently  ap|>olnted  teni|w»rary  second  lieutenants  in  the 
rine  Corps.  There  were  235  graduated  in  July,  1919.  from  the  third  officers' 
ming  caimp  who  were  enrolled  as  second  lieutenants  (provisional)  in  class  4, 
rine  Corps  Reserve,  and  assigned  to  inactive  duty,  as  were  also  the  48 
dilutes  of  the  Army  candidate  school  in  France. 

oxty-nlne  officers  were  graduated  from  the  Marine  Corps  school  of  machlne- 
i  instruction  at  Ft  lea.  N.  Y. 

TRAINING  OF  KN LISTED  MEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Marine  Corj>s  system  of  training  for  the  enlisted  personnel  during  the 
r  was  thorough  and  excellent  in  every  respect. 

-'or  a  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  temj>orary  recruit  dej>ots  were 
-tied  at  the  navy  yards  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Norfolk,  Va..  with  a  capacity 
2.5m  at  the  former  and  5(H)  at  the  latter.  These  were  used  until  the  regular 
riiit  depots  at  Paris  Island,  S.  C,  and  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  could  aeeom- 
•date  the  recruits.  These  two  recruit  depots  were  greatly  enlarged,  both  in 
e  and  s<-ope,  ami  were  soon  able  to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  course  of  recruit  Instruction  at  the  recruit 
«»t,  Paris  Island,  was  of  eight  weeks'  duration,  and  with  but  very  few 
•eptions  every  recruit  passing  through  this  depot  received  eight  weeks'  in- 
•uction.  At  the  Mare  Island  recruit  depot  the  recruits  received  12  weeks* 
lining  from  April  0  to  28.  1917:  9  weeks  from  April  29,  1917,  to  June  21, 
is;  and  8  weeks  from  June  22  to  November  11.  1918. 

Hie  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  special  schools  at  the  Paris  Island 
rult  depot  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  each  during  the  period  between 

*  outbreak  of  war  ami  the  date  the  armistice  became  operative: 


•HMnnmlssioned  officers*  school   2.144 

Hd  music  school   493 

idio  school   143 

irtial  school   232 

Hid  school     247 

erhul  school   236 

iv  «chool   78 

-•lis*  and  bakers'  school   150 


Total  3,723 
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The  following  tuble  illustrates  what  wus  n<  •  ompllshed  by  the  two 
debits : 


Depot. 

In  training. 

Maximum 
•trrurlh 
of  port. 

Maximum 

number  of 
recruin  at 
one  time. 

Total 
recruits 
handled. 



Apr.  8. 
1917. 

Nov.  11, 
1018. 

(OS 
358 

t.m 

I.IO 

IA.W1 
2.7M 

13, 2*« 
2,470 

44.2418 
11.901 

Uare  Island  

1.1*1 

4,247 

W.4O0 

15.756 

5*.  109 

After  leaving  the  recruit  depots  ut  Paris  Inland  and  Mare  Inland, 
training  was  given  the  men  at  Qunnticn,  Va.    This  training  was  m 
slve,  ami  as  a  result  nil  the  organizations  which  were  trained  there  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.    It  wan  made  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  p: 
the  real  sen-lee  which  the  men  would  have  In  the  Ainerlcuii  Ext. 
Fore-en  in  France. 

The  firm  troops  arrived  ut  the  marine  barracks,  Qtiantleo,  Va.,  on 
1917.  The  maximum  enlisted  strength  wus  9,848  on  September  12,  19$ 
maximum  number  of  officers  present  at  one  time  was  4S-1 — mi  August  l 
The  strength  on  November  11,  19 IX.  was  X.t>  officers  and  s.T'.ts  enll 
From  May,  1917.  to  November  11.  1918,  approximately  I.4HMJ  officers 
enlisted  men  passed  through  Quant ico. 

In  atldltlon  to  giving  tl  nlisted  men  general  training  at  Qunntlro  In 

ration  for  overseas  and  other  duty,  the  overseas  depot  was  established 
19.  1918,  for  the  double  pui'isise  of  organizing  and  training  units  of  the 
<"or|>s  for  service  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forres. 

I'rlor  to  the  organization  of  this  depot,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Hegitnen 
Sixth  Machine  <Sun  Battalion,  the  Hase  Battalion  of  (he  Fifth  Regi 
two  replacement  battalions  had  left  the  I'nlted  States  and  had  become 
the  American  ExiKNlitlotinry  Forces. 

The  overseas  de|Mit  consisted  of  an  administrative  staff  and  the  v; 
thins,  as  follows:  (a!  The  specialists'  schools  for  the  technical  train! 
Infantry  and  machine  gun  and  the  coordination  of  these  siiecinllsts'  a 
the  tactical  department  for  the  Instruction  and  training  of  overseas 
new  tactical  principles:  (<-)  the  enlisted  staff  school,  for  the  training 
sergeants,  mess  sergeants,  cooks,  comimny  clerks,  armorers,  etc.  Two 
and  four  Canadian  officers,  who  hud  abundant  experience  In  the  ft 
hurope,  were  assigned  as  advisors  of  the  commanding  officer. 

About  So  per  cent  of  the  troops  forming  the  detachments  arriving 
overseas  de|M>t  for  service  In  France  had  undergone  not  less  than  8 
thnn  12  weeks"  training  at  the  regular  recruit  de|»ots  of  the  Marine 
This  facilitate!  the  more  advanced  and  sjieclallzed  training  they  were  to 
at  the  overseas  depot. 

The  following  units  were  organized  by  the  overseas  depot  :  Third. 
Fifth.  Sixth,  Ninth.  Tenth.  Eleventh  Separate  Battalions;  Second  and 
Mnchlne  f Sun  Battalions:  Fifth  Brigade  Machine  (inn  Battalion;  Seeon 
Third  Separate  Machine  (Sun  Battalions;  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  Begin 
total,  approximately  1»5.(NKl  officers  nml  enlisted  men.    The  Seventh  and 
Separate  Battalions  were  organized  und  sent  to  France  from  marine 
Paris  Island.  S.  C 

In  addition  to  the  training  described  above.  t'.!»  officers  and  -.osi  enlist 
a  total  of  2,lfi3.  graduated  from  the  Marine  <'or|»s  School  of  MaehlO 
Instructions  at  t'tlca,  N.  Y. 

TRAINING  IN  FRANCE. 


hi 

Isterf 


On  June  27,  1!U7.  the  lirst  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  landed  In 
and  on  July  n.  1M7.  the  entire  Fifth  Regiment  was  under  canvas  on 
soil.    From  that  date  every  effort  was  made  to  train  the  men  and  offlc 
nients  of  (he  Fifth  Regiment  trained  as  a  part  of  the  First  Division  of 
from  July  in.  1917,  to  September.  1917.  in  the  Unndrecourt  (raining  aren. 
September,  1917,  on,  (he  training  of  the  available  units  of  the  Fourth 
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unit  of  the  Second  Division  of  Regulars  was  conducted  in  the  Bourniont 
niing  area. 

ntil  February,  1918,  the  training  of  the  marines  in  France  was  handicapped 
lie  fact  that  units  of  the  brigade  were  engaged  In  duties  along  the  line  of 
niunlcations  (Services  of  Supply),  one  company  and  a  battalion  commnnder 
iz  absent  in  England  until  March.    It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February 

the>  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  (less  the  company  In  England)  was  con- 
its  training  as  a  brigade  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Owing  to  the 
-tnii tied  condition  of  the  indivdual  marine  this  condition  did  not  vitally 

i  Iiis  professional  ability,  as  was  so  distinctly  shown  by  his  later  aceomplish- 
ts. 

h«»  Fourth  Brigade  continued  Its  training  in  the  Bourmont  training  area  until 
middle  of  March,  1918.  when  It  entered  the  front-line  trenches  in  the  Verdun 

THE  FOVRTH  BRIGADE  OF  MARINES. 

lie  Fourth  Brigade  of  Flitted  States  Marines  was  composed  of  the  Fifth 
Sixth  Regiments  of  Marines  and  the  Sixth  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of 
■Imcs. 

n»in  June  27  to  the  middle  of  September,  1917.  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  a 
r  of  the  First  Division  of  Regulars.  Although  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  the 
."  organization  of  marines  in  France  at  the  time,  the  Fourth  Brigade  was 
ne<l  on  October  23.  1917.  when  Col.  Charles  A.  Doyen  cabled  acceptance  of 
iipIHdntment  as  brigadier  general.  From  October  26,  1917,  to  August  8,  1919. 
Fourth  Brigade  was  a  part  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Regulars,  except 
in  October  2tK£3,  1918,  when  the  brigade  was  provisionally  at  the  disposal  of 
Ninth  French  Army  Corps,  in  the  vicinity  of  LefTlneourt.  On  August  8. 
9.  the  brigade  was  transferred  back  to  the  naval  service. 
>n  May  29.  1917,  in  accordance  with  directions  issued  by  the  President,  the 
reiary  of  the  Navy  directed  the  major  general  commandant  "to  organize  a 
<e  of  marines  to  be  known  as  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Marines,  for  service 
h  the  Army  as  a  part  of  the  lirst  expedition  to  proceed  to  France  in  the  near 
ure."  The  Fifth  Regiment  was  accordingly  organized  at  the  navy  yard, 
iladelphia.  Pa.,  on  June  7.  1917,  with  Col.  Charles  A.  Doyen  In  command,  and 
J.  Harry  R.  Lay  as  adjutant. 

;en.  Pershing  and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  two  marine  officers,  preceded 
■  first  expedition  to  France,  sailing  late  in  May,  1917,  from  the  Fnited  States. 
The  final  report  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  includes  the  following: 
'  The  offer  by  the  Navy  Department  of  one  regiment  of  marines  to  be  re- 
ranized  as  infantry  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it  became 
npornrlly  a  part  of  the  First  Division." 

»n  June  14.  1917,  the  first  expedition  of  American  troops  left  the  United 
ites  for  France  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Marines  embarked  on  the  naval 
nsjMirts  Hcndeixon  and  Hancock,  and  the  auxiliary  cruiser  l)c  Kalb  (former 
intz  Fit  el  Fried  rich),  formed  approximately  one-fifth  of  it.  The  fourth 
nip.  Including  the  Hancock,  did  not  sail  until  June  17.  1917. 
The  orders  received  by  the  convoy  commander  on  the  day  prior  to  sailing 
»d  In  part :  "A  military  expedition  is  to  be  embarked  on  the  above-named 
tnsports,  augmented  by  a  regiment  of  marines  embarked  In  naval  vessels, 
-  irnns|»ortation  to  a  destination  already  communicated." 
The  I)c  Kalb  was  in  group  1,  the  Henderson  in  group  2,  and  the  Hancock 
irroup  4  :  all  were  part  of  the  escort  and  not  the  convoy. 

The  Dc  Kalb  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire.  France,  on  June  2C>,  1917,  the  Henderson 
June  27,  and  the  Hancock  on  July  2.  On  June  27  the  commanding  officer 
the  Fifth  Regiment  rej»orted  to  the  commanding  general.  First  Division, 

neriean  Expeditionary  Force,  and  from  that  date  the  Fifth  Regiment  was 

nsidered  as  being  detached  for  service  with  the  Army  by  direction  of  the 

vsidenf. 

On  June  27  the  First  Battalion,  less  the  Fifteenth  Company,  which  joined 
e  battalion  the  following  day.  disembarked  from  the  Dc  Kalb  and  occupied 
larters  ashore.  On  this  date  Lieut.  Col.  Logan  Felnnd  joined  the  Fifth 
•j:iment.  On  June  28  the  Second  and  Third  Battalions  went  ashore  from 
o  Henderson  for  a  practice  march,  and  the  following  day  tents  were  erected 
•r  the  regiment  on  a  camp  site  a  short  distance  outside  oi*  St.  Nazaire. 
>  8  p.  m.  July  13,  1917,  the  entire  Fifth  Regiment  wns  ashore  under  canvas. 
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On  July  16,  1917.  tht»  Fifth  Regiment,  less  the  Third  Battalion, 
remained  behind  to  |H>rforiii  |UUd  duty,  and  other  detached  units  ami  o| 
pr."  <-..-•  1  <•< i  ti>  tin*  Oondrecourt  training  arm,  and  was  stationed  in  Menat 

and  Naix. 

t>n  August  1  Oen.  Pershing  Inspected  the  battalions  at  the  two  towns 
they  were  billet  ted.    On  August  1">  the  First  Division,  including  the 
Regiment  of  Marines,  was  reviewed  by  its  commanding  general  on  a  |> 
12  miles  distant  from  the  training  area. 

On  August  10  < ;t*n .  Pershing  and  Oen.  Petain,  eoinmander  in  chief 
the  French  forces.  lns|»ected  the  marines  as  a  unit  of  the  First  l>h 
Oen.  Petain  congratulated  the  colonel  of  the  red  men  t  on  the  splendid  a 
ance  of  Its  officers  atal  men.  as  well  as  (he  cleanliness  of  the  towns. 

Every  opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  perfect  the  regliiici 
comliat  duty,  hut  this  work  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  uianj  UD 
the  red  men  t  were  scattered  alone  the  line  of  communications  perfortnln; 
of  a  necessary  hut  of  a  notitrnlnlug  nature.  One  company  and  one  bat 
commander  left  the  rednient  on  September  22,  1917.  for  duty  In  Knglnm 
did  not  rejoin  the  regiment  until  March  11,  191S.  Many  other  officer 
men  were  placed  on  detached  duty. 

On  September  24  and  2.ri,  1917,  that  part  of  the  Fifth  Kedinent  nvi 
for  training  arrived  In  the  Botirniont  training  area  and  was  station 
Damhlaln  ami  Rreiivnnnes. 

The  following  letter  dated  Noveml>er  10,  1917.  addressed  by  Gen.  Persb 
the  major  general  commandant,  Is  both  complimentary  and  explanatory 
why  the  marines  were  used  along  the  line  of  communications: 

"  Your  marines  having  lieen  under  my  command  for  nearly  s|\  months, 
that  I  can  give  you  a  discriminating  report  as  to  their  excellent  stninlini 
their  brothers  of  the  Army  ami  their  general  good  conduct.    I  take  thi-. 
tunity.  also,  of  dvfug  you  the  reasons  for  distributing  them  along  our  1 
communncatlnna.  which,  besides  Ivelng  a  compliment  to  their  high  state  < 
clpliue  ami  excellent  soldierly  ap|H>arat  <v.  was  the  natural  thing  to  do.  : 
Marine  Itegiment  was  an  additional  one  in  the  division  and  not  provided 
the  way  of  transportation  and  fighting  equipment  In  case  the  division  sho 
pushed  to  the  front.    When,  therefore,  service  of  the  rear  troops  and  tn 
and  provost  guards  were  needed  at  our  base  |*>rts  ami  In  Paris  it  was  the  > 
Regiment  that  had  to  he  scattered.  In  an  endeavor  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  i 
ized  division  intact. 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  detach  a  number  of  your  officers  as  assistant  p 
marshals  in  France  ami  In  Kngland.  nil  of  which,  I  take  It,  you  will,  nitre* 
me  was  highly  complimentary  to  both  officers  and  men  and  was  so  Intend 
can  assure  you  that  as  soon  as  our  service  of  the  rear  troops  arrive,  inrlm 
large  number  of  officers  and  men  for  the  specific  duties  now  being  perforn 
your  men,  the  marines  will  l>e  brought  back  once  more  under  your  brigade 
mander  ami  assigned  to  the  duties  which  they  so  much  desire  In  the  s 
Regular  Division  under  Oen.  Rundy. 

"  It  Is  n  great  pleasure  to  re|>ort  on  your  fine  representatives  here  in  Fr 

Col.  Charles  A.  Doyen  was  in  command  Of  the  Fifth  Itedment  from  the  d 
Its  organization  on  June  7.  1917.  to  October  29.  1917;  and  Lieut.  Col.  Ilii 
Rears*  from  October  30.  1917.  to  iVcembcr  31.  1917.  Col.  Wendell  C.  \ 
having  arrived  on  Imnrd  the  Dr  Kalb  nt  St.  Naznire.  France,  on  De<«emli 
1917,  reported  to  the  Fourth  Rrlgade  for  duty  on  January  1,  1918.  and  at 
date  assumed  command  of  the  Fifth  Itedment.  continuing  in  command 
July.  1918. 

The  Sixth  Machine  Oun  Battalion  of  Marines  wns  organized  nt  the  N 
Rarrm  ks.  Quant len,  by  order  of  the  major  general  commandant  on  Augi 
1917.  The  battalion  was  designated  the  First  Machine  Oun  Rnttalinn.  I 
January  20,  1018.  after  arrival  in  France,  was  renamed  the  Sixth  Machln 
Battalion.  On  December  14,  1917,  the  battalion  sailed  from  New  York  « 
De  Knlb.  arriving  at  St.  Nazalre,  France.  December  28.  On  January  3.  191 
battalion  arrived  at  Dainblaln  In  the  Roiirtnont  training  nrea  and  begun  tr 
with  headquarters  at  Ccrmnln-Yllllers. 

MaJ.  Kdward  B.  Cole  was  In  <  mnnd  of  the  Sixth  Machine  Oun  Rattal 

Marines  from  the  date  of  Its  organization  until  June  10,  1918,  when  he  re. 
a  mortal  wound. 

On  August  4.  1917.  in  ac<-ordnnce  with  directions  issued  by  the  Preside! 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  the  major  general  commandant  "to  orgn 
force  of  marines,  to  be  known  as  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Marines,  for  MI  1  let 
the  Army  In  France,"  and  the  regiment  was  organized  as  directed. 
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*  September  23.  1917,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  sailed 
lit*  Henderson  from  New  York  and  landed  at  St.  Nazal  re,  France,  on  Oc- 
r  5.     On  October  17  the  Seventy-third  Machine  Gun  Company,  headquar- 

arul  supply  companies,  and  Col.  Albertus  W.  Catlin,  commanding  officer 
He  Sixth  Regiment,  with  his  staff,  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
Kalb.  and  from  New  York  on  October  18,  arriving  at  St.  Nazaire,  France, 
November  l.  On  October  31  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Sixth  Regiment 
*l  from  New  York  on  board  the  Von  Steuben,  and  anchored  at  Brest. 
iee.  on  November  12,  1917.  On  Junuary  24,  1918.  the  Second  Battalion  of 
Sixth  Regiment  sailed  on  the  Henderson  from  New  York,  and  arrived  at 
Na zaire  February  6,  1918,  and  with  the  arrival  of  this  last  battalion  the 
re  Sixth  Regiment  of  Marines  was  in  France. 

it  Oetober  23.  1917,  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  was  organized,  with 
lien.  Charles  A.  Doyen  in  command.    He  continued  In  command  until 

•  7.  1918. 

n  Oetober  26.  1917,  Brig.  Gen.  Doyen.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  as- 
Ktl  command  of  the  Second  Division  as  its  first  commanding  general, 
announced  his  staff  in  General  Orders,  No.  1,  with  station  at  Bourmont. 
ite-Mnme,  serving  as  such  until  relieved  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Omar  Bundy.  United 
t«*s  Army,  who  assumed  command  November  8,  1917. 

ike  the  Fifth  Regiment,  the  Sixth  Regiment  spent  several  months  perform- 
the   necessary  but  uudesired  duties  along  the  line  of  communications. 
January  12.  1918,  Col.  Albertus  W.  Catlin  established  headquarters  for 
Sixth  Regiment  at  Blevaincourt,  In  the  Bourmont  training  area.  The 
r<l   Battalion  arrived  in  this  area  on  January  12.  the  headquarters  units 
same  date,  the  First  Battalion  during  January,  1918.  and  the  Second  Bat- 
on  on  February  10,  1918. 

'herefore.  on  February  10,  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  was  in  the 
lrmont  training  area  intact,  with  the  exception  of  one  company  on  duty 
Kngland,  training  industriously  as  an  Infantry  brigade  of  the  Second  Di- 
iou.  While  the  brigade  had  been  organized  on  October  23,  1917,  and  had 
ually  functioned  ns  a  brigade  with  elements  of  all  three  of  its  units  present 
in  January  12,  1918,  it  was  not  until  February  10  that  the  brigade  organ- 
tion.  was  perfected. 

FIFTH  BRIGADE  OF  MARINES. 

*n  September  5,  1918,  the  major  general  commandant  directed  the  post 
nmander,  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va..  to  organize  brigade  headquarters 
The  Fifth  Brigade.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

This  brigade  was  accordingly  organized  and  was  composed  of  the  Eleventh 
<l  Thirteenth  Regiments  and  the  Fifth  Brigade  Machiue  Gun  Battalion.  The 
upanies  of  the  Fifth  Brigade  were  designated  by  letters  and  not  by  numbers. 
Brig.  Gen.  Eli  K.  Cole  was  designated  as  the  brigade  commander,  and  ou 
jit  ember  15.  1918,  he  and  the  brigade  staff  sailed  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  on 
anl  the  Von  Steuben,  arriving  at  Brest,  France,  on  September  24,  1918. 
The  Thirteenth  Regiment  left  the  overseas  depot  at  Quantico,  Vn..  on  Friday, 
pTember  13,  1918,  and  on  September  15.  1918,  sailed  from  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Umnl  the  Henderson  and  Von  Steuben,  nrriving  at  Brest,  France,  on  Sep- 
rnber  25.  1918. 

on  September  29,  1918.  Eleventh  Regiment,  headquarters,  and  the  First 
ittalion  sailed  on  the  l)e  Kalb  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  arrived  at  Brest, 
•ance.  on  October  13.  1918.  On  October  10,  1918.  the  Second  and  Third 
ittalions  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  sailed  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  on  board 
e  Aatimetnnon  and  Von  Steuben,  and  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  October 
1918. 

On  October  28,  1918,  the  Fifth  Brigade  Machine  Gun  Battalion  sailed  from 
mth  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  board  the  Henderson,  and  arrived  at  Brest,  France, 
i  November  9.  1918.  With  the  arrival  of  this  unit  the  entire  Fifth  Brigade 
;is  In  France. 

AVIATION  UNITS. 

On  .January  21,  1918,  the  First  Marine  Aeronautic  Company  arrived  at  naval 
nse  No.  13.  Ponta  Delgado,  Azores 

On  July  30,  1918,  the  First  Marine  Aviation  Force  (less  Squadron  D)  dhv 
mharked  at  Brest,  France,  and  formed  the  day  wing  of  the  northern  bombing 
nmp.   Snuadron  D  Joined  the  day  wing  In  October,  1918. 
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MARINE  HBMnMtl  FOR   N  AVAL  H  A  KM. 

(hi  January  21.  IMS.  iiml  on  July  111.  1918.  dwarhtiients  for  i lie 
No.  LI  arrived  at  I'oiitu  Dclgudo,  Azores. 

On  Sepiemlier  :*»,  1918,  Hie  detachment  for  naval  tiase  No.  ai 
Cardiff.  Wale*. 

On  December  "Jit.  IMS,  the  detachment  for  the  naval  force*  in  Ki 
i.ftiii',  Paris,  Frame,  lamletl  ai  St  Nar.alre,  France. 

RFJ-I.Af  EMENTN  K>K  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

% 

The  following  table  will  show  the  name*  of  the  rcplatvmciit  orpinlxul 
to  the  American  Kxitcditlotiary  Forces,  dates  of  salliui:  ami  arrival,  ai 
of  vessels: 


Name  of  orgoniiatlon. 


Fifth  Koriraoul  lit* detachment  

Twelfth  and  Twentv  tlxth  companies  

First  Keplwemenl  Battalion  

Second  Kepla'«ment  Battalion  

Third  Replacement  Battalion  

Carnal  Company  

First  Machine  <lun  Keplar-emrnt  Battalion. 

First  Casual  Replacement  Battalion  

Second  Casual  Replacement  Battalion  

Third  Separate  Battalion  

Fourth  Separate  Battalion  

Filth  Separate  Battalion  

Sixth  Separate  Battalion    

First  Separate  Ma  hint-  iinn  Battalion  

Seventh  Separate  Battalion  

F.i.-hth  Separate  Battalion  

Ninth  Separate  Battalion  


Date  em-       Date  disem- 
barked In  laukedln 
t'nited  State*.  Fran.*. 


Julv  1  191  ■ 
liei:    ft, 1917 

Fab.  s,  m* 
Mar.  M.10IH 
Apr.  22,  19IS 
do. 


May  I91« 

 do  

June  .10, 191 ft 

Aue.  13.  Mil 

 do  

Auk.  17,1918 

 do  

Aug.  21,191ft. 
(let.  20,191ft 

 do  

(Jet.  27, 191ft 


Auf.  22,1917 
I>er.  31,1917 
Feb.  2.1,1913 
Mar.  27,1918 
May   7, 191K 

.do 


June  ft,  191ft 

 do  

Julv  9, 1918 
All£.  W>,  1918 

 do  

Aug.  27,1918 

 do  , 

Sept.  2,1918 
Nov.  3.1918 

 do  

Nov.  9,1918 


Urn 

V'Oai  I 
If.  ml* 

s 

IX 

rx 

Oi 

i»« 

\  on  81 
IK 
l>.  Ka 


In  aiblltloii  to  the  iilaive  the  Twelfth  Kepliiivnient  Ibittalioii  sidled 
t'nited  States  on  hoard  the  Hantttrk  in  June,  Will.  arrlve<l  In  Kmnre 
1910,  ami  Joined  the  American  F.x|»editionar.v  Forces. 

M  M HKII  OF  MARINES  SAII.INfi  FHOM  THF.  CJSITKII  hTATES  TO  KCHol'E  MIK 
THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORT  EN  AMI)  FOR  SHORE  lft 'TV  WITH 
SERVICE. 

There  were  X14  officers,  not  In.  lulling  ohaervers,  ami  30,481  enlisted 
total  of  81.Hl.~t  murines,  sent  overseas  for  shore  duty  with  the  Aruei 
iiedltiomiry  Forces  and  naval  service.    The  following  tables  give  di-tal 


For  duty  u  ilh  Amrriran  t*p64itknmrf  Force*. 


Month  ol departure  Irom  I'nited  Stales. 


officer*. 


May.  1917  

June,  1917  

Julv.  1917  

September.  1917 
Ortotier.  1917  . 
December.  1917. 
January.  1918. . 
February,  1918 

March,  1918  

April.  1918  

May.  191ft  

June,  1918  

AUCIISt.  i'M* 
Sepiemlier,  19I» 
October,  191ft.. 

Total  


70 
29 
27 
« 
23 
.11 
24 
23 
22 
.'I 
fl 
32 
173 
133 


Li 


><i2 


-■Ml 


\ns»mpnnled  lien,  rershlm* 


Digitiz 
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vty    officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  12  officers  of  the  Itentnl  Corps,  .W 
te«|  iium)  of  the  Medical  Cor]»s.  and  11  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  not  included 
a»H»\e  rtgures,  were  wul  to  Prance  and  serve*!  with  the  Marines  In  the 
rittiii  K\|»e<litioiiary  Forces. 

tuUlition  to  the  alcove,  the  Twelfth  Replacement  Battalion,  <-onslsting  of 
h-ers  and  -"VM»  enlisted  men,  Joined  the  American  Fxiieditlonarv  Forces  in 


/  "#   fluty  u  ith  \aval  Serrirr  anhorv  { Aria t ion  i«>t*oinnl  i»t  lu<lnt » . 


Month  of  departure  from  I 

-  -  -i 

Jnited  8iat«. 

- 

Ol 

Beers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Total. 

1917  

2 

a* 

♦VI 

is5 

77 
7*1 
124 
332 

rfV.   

,3, 

IVls  

1V*1   . 

4 

120 

iwik  

44 

i 

172  ;  1.36H 

1..140 

OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MARINES. 

hi lc  the  battle  o|»erations  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  as  an  Infantry  hrigade 
he  Second  Division  of  Regulars  overshadowed  all  others  taken  part  in  by 

ine  Corps  personnel,  those  operations  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
(U  ipated  in  by  officers  am!  men  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

he  eimunamling  general  of  the  Second  Division  from  eilrly  in  August,  11*18, 
lie  date  of  demobilization,  and  several  officers  on  his  staff,  were  Marine 
crs.  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  were  at  various  times  attached  to  the 
»t.  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Twenty-sixth.  Thirty-second,  Thirty-fifth, 
eUeth,  and  Ninety -second  Divisions,  and  in  some  eases  engaged  in  operations 
h  them.  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Ijejeune  assumed  command  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
mtry  Brigade  of  the  Thirty-second  Division  then  in  the  front  line  on  the 
iss  border  in  the  Stiaree  sector,  on  July  .1.  IMS.  He  was  in  command  of 
.  brigade  on  July  22.  V.)iS,  when  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  above-mentioned 
lor.  and  continued  in  command  until  July  25,  1918,  when  he  left  to  command 
Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines.  Between  July  f>,  11)18,  and  July  22,  1918,  Brig, 
i.  l^jeune,  in  addition  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Brigade,  commanded  three  French 
antry  regiments.  Col.  Robert  H.  Dunlap  was  in  command  of  the  Seven- 
nth  Field  Artillery  Regiment  of  the  Second  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Second 
wjon,  from  October  .TO.  191 S,  to  February,  1919.  Col.  Hiram  I.  Bearss  eom- 
nded  the  One  hundred  and  second  Regiment  of  the  Fifty-first  Infantry 
.wide.  Twenty-sixth  Division,  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive.  Col.  Frederic 
Wise  commanded  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  Brigade, 
irth  Division,  from  September  ."»,  1918,  to  January  4,  1919,  during  which 
uh\  he  jwirticipated  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  operations.  From 
mary  1.  1919,  to  February  9,  1919,  Col.  Wise  commanded  the  Eighth  Infantry 
wide  of  the  Fourth  Division. 

V  few  marine  officers  and  enlisted  men  engaged  in  Army  aviation  operations 
i  suffered  casualties.  About  20  marine  officers  were  sent  to  France  as 
icrvers  and  as  such  participated  in  operations  with  American.  French,  and 
itish  forces.  Marine  aviation  j>crsonnel  served  in  France  as  the  Day  Wing 
the  Northern  Bombing  Group  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Myers  served  with 
mnirons  2 IS  (pursuit  squadron).  217.  and  218  (bombing  squadrons).  Royal 
king  Corps  of  England:  and  with  pursuit,  observation,  and  bombing  squadrons 
the  French  Flying  Corps.  Oulte  a  few  casualties  were  suffered  by  the  marine 
m t  ion  |K»rsonnel. 

The  First  Marine  Aeronautic  Company,  naval  base  No.  IS.  I'onta  Delgada. 
ores.  equip|>ed  for  water  flying  only,  performed  patrol  duty  from  January, 
is.  until  November  11.  1918. 

iliH  Marine  Aviation  Section,  naval  air  station,  Miami.  Fla..  |«*rformed 
trol  duties  in  the  Florida  Straits  In  connection  with  the  Navy  from  July, 
is.  until  the  date  the  armistice  went  into  effect. 

Marine  detachments  served  on  board  all  the  American  battleships  attached 
The  British  Cnmd  Fleet  and  also  on  the  American  battleships  which  based 
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nt  Castletown  Berehaveii,  Bantry  Buy.  Ireland.    Marines  also  serv.s]  •  pti 
many  of  the  cruisers  which  escorted  the  vessels  transporting  Army  tn 
Europe.    They  were  also  attached  to  tnnny  other  nnval  vessels  such 
Broaklim.  Helena,  nnd  Wilmington,-  in  China  nnd  Siherlan  waters, 
time  landing  at  Vladivostok  in  conjunction  with  other  naval  foro  - ; 
Ualwuton  on  the  Murman  Const ;  and  on  the  Pittnburgh  in  South  An 
waters.    Marines  were  also  on  the  Sun  IHraii  when  thai  vessel  was  mi 
the  ilinm-gota  when  that  ship  was  damaged  hy  German  mines.  Murine 
in  intlmnte  contact  with  the  Germans  In  Guam  and  Philadelphia  in  conji 
with  the  Navy  In  the  tlrst  hours  of  the  war. 

One  brigade  of  marines  wns  held  In  readiness  In  Texas  for  possible  I 
in  Mexico  which  might  endanger  the  Allies'  oil  supply.  Another  was  so 
throughout  the  island  of  Cuba.  Large  detachments  of  marines  were  sti 
in  the  Azores  and  Virgin  Islands  In  the  nature  of  advanced  base,  forces, 
an  advanced  base  force  at  Philadelphia  was  n\ liable  at  all  times  for 
needs. 

Marine  forces  were  also  stationed  In  Guam,  Philippine  Islands,  Peking 
Harbor,  nnd  Nicaragua,  and  they  assisted  materially,  under  the  limited 
tlons,  In  the  war. 

Active  operations  were  conducted  in  Haiti  nnd  Snnto  iVuningo  against  I 
during  the  |>eriod  of  the  war  by  marine  forces,  the  Haitian  Gendnriner; 
the  Gunrdla  Naclonal  Ifcimlnlcanu.  the  two  latter  organization*  Iteiitg  coi 
of  natives  nnd  administered  and  officered  by  the  marine  nnd  Navy  per 
Casualties  were  suffered  by  marines  in  the  o|teratlons  in  Santo  Homing", 
tines  being  killed.  13  wounded,  ami  1  officer  wounded,  between  April  0.  191 
November  11,  101S. 


The  first  unit  which  ultimately  formed  a  part  of  the  Second  Division  at 
In  Prance  was  the  Fifth  Ileglment  of  Marines  which  landed  In  France  wl 
first  expedition  of  American  troops  in  June.  1017.  One  marine  lieutenant  C 
who  afterwards  wns  the  first  chief  of  staff  of  the  Second  Division,  and  n 
murine  lieutenant  colonel,  who  later  commanded  the  Seventeenth  Field  At 
of  the  Second  HI  vision,  accompanied  Gen.  Pershing  and  ids  stnff  whei 
sailed  from  the  Cnited  States  late  In  May.  1017. 

The  Second  Division  was  composed  of  the  following  units: 

Third   Infantry    Brigade:   Ninth   Infantry,  Twenty-third  Infantry. 
Machine  Gun  Battalion. 

Fourth  Infantry  Brigade:  Fifth  Marines,  Sixth  Marines.  Sixth  Machil 
Battalion  of  marines. 

Second  Field  Artillery  Brigade:  Twelfth  Field  Artillery.  Fifteenth 
Artillery.  Seventeenth  Field  Artillery,  Second  Trench  Mortar  Battery. 

Giber  troops:  Second  Engineers,  Fourth  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  First 
Signal  Battalion.  Second  Headquarters  Train  and  Military  Police,  Secon 
munition  Train.  Second  Engineer  Train.  Second  Supply  Train.  Second  Sa 
Train. 

On  October         1017,  Brig,  ton    Charles  A.  Doyen,  riiit.nl  States  J 
Corps,  assumed  command  of  the  Second  Division  as  its  first  comumndin 
ernl  and  announced  his  staff  in  General  Orders,  No.  1,  with  station  tit 
motif.  Haute -Manie.  Frame.    Lieut.  Col.  Logan  Feland.  I'nited  States  ; 
Corps,  was  the  first  chief  of  ftnff.    On  November  8,  1017.  Mnj.  Gen 
Buitily,  Cnited  States  Army,  assumed  command,  and  was  In  command 
during   the  o|>erations  In   the   Verdun  and  Chateau-Thierry  sectors. 
Gen.  James  0.  Hnrhord,  I'nited  States  Army,  commanded  the  division 
Aisiie-Miirne  iSoissons)  *)ffemlve  In  July,  1018.    Mnj.  Gen.  John  A.  L 
assumed  command  of  the  division  on  July  28.  1018.  ami  retnlned  cop 
until  Its  d  c  m  o  h  I UnttOO  in  August.  1010.    Many  marine  officers  occupl 
sitions  of  Importance  and  responsibility  on  the  stnff  of  the  commnndln 
eral  Second  Division.     A  marine  officer  commanded  the  Seventeenth 
Artillery  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  nnd  other  marine  officer? 
ma  tided  battalions  of  the  Ninth  Infantry'         Fifteenth  Field  Artillery 
time. 

The  Fourth  Brigade  reninlned  in  the  Bourmont  training  nren.  with 
quarters  Ht  Damblain.  until  March  24,  1018.  when  It  commenced  rant 
Into  subset-tors  of  the  Verdun  front,  the  first  units  of  the  brigade  en 
the  front   line  during  the  night  of  March  1i>  17.   101^,  with  hendrpi 
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mlon.     <>n  April  1,  1918.  brigade  headquarters  was  changed  to  Moscou. 

»ri»rnde  remained  on  the  Verdun  front  until  May  14,  1918,  when  it  pro- 

1  to  an  area  annual  Vitry-le-Francois  for  open-warfare  training,  with 
luiirters  at  Vena  u  It- lea- Dames.    In  the  meantime,  on  May  6,  1918,  Brig. 

-lames  G.  Harhord  assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  relieving  Brig. 

I  >«»y»»ii,  who  had  l»ccn  ordered  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his 

•  jiI  condition. 

May  14.  1918.  the  brigade  left  the  area  around  Vitry-le-Francois,  as  It 
insultable,  and  proceeded  to  an  area  around  Gisors-'Chaumont-en-Vlxen, 
b«'»«lquarters  at  Bou-des-Bols,  The  brlgude  was  in  this  area  when  sud- 
r»lcrs  <nme  to  move  to  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector. 

May  1»7,  1918,  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  and  MaJ.  Earl  H.  Ellis  sailed 
New  York  on  lionrd  the  Hendernon,  and  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  June 

1  s. 

AISNK   DKKKNSIVK,    HII.L    14  2.    ROrUKSCHES,    AND   BEI.LEAU  WOOD. 

l*.»is,  prior  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  offensive  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ans,  and  lietween  March  21.'  1918,  and  July  lo,  1918,  the  Germans  dl- 
I  no  less  than  nve  major  offensives  against  the  allied  lines  In  efforts 
ing  tli«*  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  for  the  Central  Powers.  American 
<s  assisted  in  breaking  up  every  one  of  these  drives,  but  the  Second  Di- 
i,  including  the  marines,  opposed  only  one — that  in  the  Chateau-Thierry 
r.  On  March  *J8.  1918.  the  American  commander  in  chief  placed  all  of 
\  merlon  n  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Marshal  Foch.  who  had  been  agreed 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  armies,  to  be  used  as  he  might 
le. 

e  first  offensive  (Somme)  of  the  Germans  was  stopped  within  a  few  miles 
miens,  and  the  second  (Lysl  overran  Armentieres.  In  this  second  German 
sive,  w  hich  lasted  from  April  9  to  27.  191S.  and  which  has  lieen  designated 
ic  Americans  as  a  major  operation,  there  were  approximately  ."Hill  Ameri- 
:nK»ps  engaged. 

Te  in  May  the  Germans  launched  their  third  offensive,  west  of  Khelnt*, 
«ed  the  Cliemin-des-Damos.  captured  Soissons,  and  the  last  day  of  May 
d  thein  man-hint:  in  the  direction  of  Paris  down  the  Ma  rue  Valley.  Again 
American  commander  in  chief  p)a<vd  every  available  man  at  the  disposal 
larshul  Fooh.  It  was  at  this  critical  time,  when  the  Allies  were  facing  a 
e  'Tisls,  that  the  Second  Division,  Including  the  Marine  Brigade,  together 
elements  of  the  Third  and  Twenty -eighth  Divisions,  were  thrown  into 
line  and.  in  blocking  the  German  advance  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector, 
ercd   great  assistance  in  stopping  the  most  dangerous  of  the  German 

es. 

:ie  first  rejiort  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  states  that  "  the  Third 
sion.  which  had  just  come  from  its  preliminary  training  area,  was  hurried 
he  Mnrne.  Its  motorized  machine-gun  battalion  preceded  the  other  units 
successfully  held  the  bridgehead  at  the  Marne  opposite  Chateau-Thierry. 
Second  Division,  In  reserve  near  Montdldler.  was  sent  by  motor  trucks  and 
r  available  transport  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  toward  Paris." 
lie  final  rejMirt  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  with  reference  to  this 
t  German  offensive  stated  in  part: 

Mn  reaching  the  Marne  that  river  was  used  as  a  defensive  flank  and  the 
man  advance  was  directed  toward  Paris.  During  the  first  days  of  June 
ething  akin  to  a  panic  seized  the  city  and  it  was  estimated  that  1,000,000 
ile  left  during  the  spring  of  1918. 

he  Second  Division,  then  In  reserve  northwest  of  Paris  and  preparing  to 
»ve  the  First  Division,  was  hastily  diverted  to  the  vicinity  of  Meaux  on 
31,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  was  deployed  across  the  Chateau- 
*rry-Parls  road  near  Montrenil  aux-Llons  in  a  gap  in  the  French  line,  where 
;opjied  the  German  advance  on  Paris 

he  fighting  of  the  Second  Division  In  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector  was 
ded  Into  two  parts,  one  a  stubborn  defensive  lasting  a  week  and  the  other 
Igorous  offensive.  The  defensive  fighting  of  the  Second  Division  between 
i"  .31  and  June  5.  1918,  was  part  of  the  major  operation  called  by  the  Ameri- 

*  the  Aisne  defensive. 

he  close  of  the  Aisne  defensive  on  June  .r>  found  the  line  of  the  Second 
Won  well  established  at  that  point  of  the  Marne  salient  nearest  Paris,  but 
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not  including  Hill  14-.  I'.  tie  Bel  lean.  Honresrhes,  or  Vnnx.  Mini  tin*  « '•<• 

were  in  jiossessloii  i»f  « 'lint ca u -Thierry  Ml  the  right  of  rltP  Second  IMvKI.. 
continued  to  hold  that  town  until  about  July  17. 
<>n  JttUf  ft,  mis.  rha  Second  Division  wrested  tin*  Intttatlva  from  ti. 

tuatiK,  and  started  IfHiatra  on  its  front  which  did  not  mil  until  July  i 

Marina  Brigade  raptured  Hill  1-12  anil  Hour,  whw  on  June  «.  101s.  an«l, 
wonis  of  <;en.  Pershing,  " Rturdlly  held  its  ground  against  tin-  rnatny*' 

guard  division."  mill  completely  cleared  the  Bnis  i|e  Itelleim  of  the  cio- 
June  211.  1918,  11  utH.|or  of  inn ri nes  sending  in  his  famous  message :  "  Wmn' 
Culled  States  Marine  <  'orps'  entindy."    The  Aineriean  .-ouinmndcr  in  el 

his  Hrst  rqawta  calif  this  lighting  14 the  Battle  of  BaUtaa  wood*,"  «md 

"Our  nam  proved  their  superiority,  and  gained  a  strong  taetleal  |x>sltl.. 
far  greater  loss  to  the  enemy  than  to  ourselves."  In  his  tlnnl  re|» 
stated :  "The  enemy  having  lieen  halted,  the  Second  Division  rtNMIIMI 
wries  of  vlgoroii  :  attacks  0:1  .June  4.  whleh  resulted  In  the  capture  of  1 
WihmIs  ton  June  211).  after  very  seven'  fighting.  The  village  of  Boiirewtit 
taken  soon  after  'on  June  0),  ami  on  July  1  Vnnx  was  captured.  In 
nparattona  the  Second  Di vision  met  with  most  desperate  n>s|stiincc  hj 
ninny's  hest  tr>M»ps."  On  July  I.  191ft,  tile  Third  Brigade  nipt  11  ret  I 
The  Artillery  Kngineefs.  and  the  other  elements  of  the  Second  Division  nl 
material  ly  In  these  sin-cesses,  while  the  Seventh  Itcgimcnt  of  the  Tlilnl 
slon  was  in  Beltonu  Woods  for  a  few  days  nlmul  the  middle  of  June. 

During  thaw  HI  days  of  constant  lighting,  the  last  26  of  which  tut* 
detlued  by  geiieial  liend<piar!ei-s  of  the  Anierlciin  Expeditionary  Force* 
"  local  engagement."  the  Second  IMvision  suffereil  1.811  hattlc  deaths  of 
approximately  UK  12  were  murines),  and  suffereil  additional  casualties  hi 
ing  to  7,2o2  (of  which  approximate  l.x  8,01ft  were  marine*). 

The  achievements  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  In  the  Clin  I  can  T 
sector  was  twice  recognizi-d  hy  the  French.  The  ttrst.  which  changed  the 
of  the  Itois  de  ltd  leu  11.  was  a  trlhnte  spontaneously  made  to  the  succettM 
to  the  losses  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines.  Bel  lean  Woods  and  other 
hy  position*  were  taken  from  the  Hermans  and  liiul  a  lienetlehil  effect  < 
feelings  of  the  French  and  the  morale  of  the  Allies.    Otllcinl  maps  were 

dlately  modified  t  11  form  with  the  provisions  of  the  order,  the  plan  «|lr 

used  in  later  npafUtlana  hearing  the  mime  "  Hols  de  In  Brigade  de  Mi 
The  French  also  used  this  new  name  in  their  orders,  as  illustrated  hy  an 
general,  dated  August  9,  11118.  signed  hy  the  conininndlng  gneernl  of  the 
Fiench  Army. 

Tin'  secoiijl  recognition  hy  the  French  of  the  murines'  work  in  the  ( 'h 
Thierry  sector  were  citations  of  the  Fourth  Brigade.  Fifth  and  Sixth 
incuts,  and  the  Sixth  Machine  limi  Battalion  of  Marines  in  French  arnn  . 

French  civilian  sentiment  expressed  itself  in  a  letter  from  the  nu»i 
Meaux  and  a  resolution  from  the  assembled  mayors  of  the  Meaux  «1 
( nrroiidlssenn  nl ).  This  letter  and  the  resolutions  were  published  011  Jt 
1918,  in  Ueneml  Orders  No.  4.'1,  of  the  Se<-ond  Division  "as  indicating  t 
preclation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Second  Division  hy  the  French  inhnliitnn 
our  share  In  stemming  the  reivtit  (Senium  advam-e  in  this  sector."  Th 
ter  said : 

"The  civilian  |H>pulutiou  of  this  part  of  the  country  will  never  forgo 
the  heglnning  of  this  month  of  June,  when  their  homes  wen-  threaten 
the  Invader,  the  Second  American  IMvision  victoriously  stcp|ied  forth  nit 
cccded  in  saving  them  from  impending  danger  " 

During  the  nrst  attack  on  Belleau  Wood  on  June  6,  1918.  Col.  Allien 
Catlln  was  sevendy  wounded  and  was  relieved  In  command  of  the  Sixth 
ment  by  Lieut.  Col.  Harry  I.ee,  who  continued  In  command  until  the  rei 
was  demobilized  in  August.  1919. 

When  MnJ.  Kdwnnl  B.  Cole  was  mortally  wounded,  on  June  10,  1918, 
relieved  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Machine  (Sun  Battalion  of  marines  by 
Harlan  K.  Major.    On  June  11,  1918.  dipt.  Major  was  n'lleved  hy  Capt.  < 
H    osterhoitt.  who  retained  command  until  relieved  by  Maj.  Littleton 
Waller,  jr..  on  June  21,  191.8. 

During  the  lighting  In  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector  the  hend<|Uarters  < 
Fourth  Brigade  was  successively  at  Montrenil-aux-Lions  (in  an  autoiuobi 
one  half  hour  on  the  way  to  the  front  lines).  Issonge  farmhouse,  mid  La 
farmhouse.  After  lielng  relieved  by  elements  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dl 
during  the  night  of  July  .V-fl.  1918.  tin-  brigade  moved  (0  an  area  In  rear 
lines  and  occupied  what  was  known  as  the  line  of  defense,  or  Army  line. 
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nhjuuriers  at  Nanteull  sur-Mnrne.    The  brigade  remained  there  until  July 

Miring  the  tlin»«  the  nhove-descrihed  fighting  was  going  on  the  (Annans  were 
Kt rated  h,  their  fourth  1 ! >  1 S  drive  <  Noyon-Montdldier  defensive),  between 
»  mill  l.-i.  IIMS:  Mini,  of  eourse,  being  busy  in  the  vicinity  of  Bols  de  Bel- 
li, tin'  marines  had  no  opportunity  of  engaging  in  it. 

taxing  Ikm'ii  blocked  in  the  Murtie  salient,  the  Germans  attacked,  for  the 
li  time  In  IMS.  on  July  lo;  and.  as  events  turned  out,  it  was  the  last  for 
•in  the  time  of  its  failure  they  were  on  the  defensive.  The  allied  troops, 
lading  many  Americans,  held  this  nttuek.  called  hy  the  Americans  the 
ampagne-Mntne  defensive,  which  was  on  a  large  scale,  ami  the  grand  initia- 
e  passed  from  the  Hermans  to  the  Allies  on  July  is.  1918,  when  Marshal 
ch  launched  his  initlnl  major  otTensive,  terine,|  hy  the  Americans  the  Aisne- 
rne  Iii  this  o|K«ration  the  marine  brigade  and  other  elements  of  the  Second 
\Ni<M,  took  part  in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons. 

rHK    \IS\K  M.XJ{\K   OKKKNSIVK    .  SO|SSO.\S>. 

mi  July  11.  1!Hs.  Brig.  (Jen.  James  <J.  Harhord.  commanding  general  of  the 
nine  brigade,  received  notitication  of  his  »p|»ointment  as  a  major  general. 
.1  tw..  duvs  inter  left  on  a  five  days'  leave  of  absence.  As  Cot.  Neville  had 
hi  evacuated  to  a  hase  hospital  after  leaving  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector, 
tut.  ('.,1.  Harry  I.ee  assumed  temporary  command  of  the  brigade.  MnJ.  (Jen. 
iriiord  a!  d  Col.  Neville  both  returned  in  time  to  enter  the  Aisne-Marne 
rf'^ive.  the  former  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  and  the  latter  in 
minand  of  the  Fourth  Brigade. 

of  the  si\  allieil  offensives  taking  place  in  H)1S  on  the  western  front,  desis- 
ted hy  the  Americans  as  major  operations,  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines, 
fh  tiie  other  units  of  the  Second  Division,  participated  in  three,  the  first 
in*  the  vast  offensive  known  as  the  Aisne-Marne,  in  which  (he  Marine  Brigade 
T»  r»il  the  line  near  Soissons. 

i  »n  July  17.  BUN.  the  First  Moroccan  Division  and  the  First  and  Second  Dixi- 
uisof  American  Regulars  were  hurriedly  and  secretly  concentrated,  by  terribly 
tinning  forced  night  marches  over  roads  jammed  with  troops,  artillery,  anil 
nk*.  through  rain  and  mud,  in  the  Bols  de  Ketz.  near  Soissons.  Headquarters 
the  Fourth  Brigade  was  established  at  Vivieres. 

Karly  on  the  morning  of  July  18.  191K,  Marshal  Fooh  threw  these  three 
eked  divisions  at  the  unsuspecting  Hermans  with  overwhelming  success,  and 
rain  on  the  following  day.  The  American  commander  in  chief  in  his  first 
■pert  stated  : 

The  plni-e  of  honor  in  the  thrust  toward  Soissons  on  July  1H  was  given  to 
ir  First  and  Second  Divisions,  In  company  with  chosen  French  divisions. 
irli<'Ut  the  usual  brief  warning  of  a  preliminary  bombardment,  the  massed 
reach  and  American  artillery,  tiring  by  the  map.  laid  down  its  rolling  bar- 
at  dawn  while  the  Infantry  began  its  charge.  The  tactical  handling  of 
ir  troops  under  these  trying  conditions  was  excellent  throughout  the  action, 
he  Second  Division  took  Beaurepaire  farm  and  Vierzy  in  a  very  rapid  ad- 
m«e  and  reached  a  position  in  front  of  Tigny  at  the  end  of  Its  second  day." 
In  his  final  report  he  stated  : 

"<len.  Peta in's  initial  plan  for  the  counterattack  Involved  the  entire  western 
<-e  of  the*  Marne  salient.  The  First  and  Second  American  Divisions,  with 
First  French  Moroccan  Division  between  them,  were  employed  as  the  spear- 
ed of  the  main  attack,  driving  directly  eastward  through  the  most  sensitive 
•rtion  of  the  Herman  lines  to  the  heights  south  of  Soissons.  The  advance 
'gjm  on  July  18,  without  the  usual  brief  wnrning  of  a  preliminary  bombard- 
ent.  and  these  three  divisions  at  a  single  bound  broke  through  the  enemy's 
fnntry  defenses  and  overran  his  artillery,  cutting  or  interrupting  the  German 
•mniunications  lending  Into  the  salient.  A  general  withdrawal  from  the  Mame 
:in  immediately  begun  by  the  enemy,  who  still  fought  stubbornly  to  prevent 
saster. 

"  The  Second*  Division  advance*!  8  kilometers  In  the  first  26  hours,  and  by 
le  end  of  the  second  day  were  facing  Tigny,  having  captured  3.000  prisoners 
nl  06  field  guns.  It  was  relieved  the  night  of  the  19th  by  a  French  division, 
he  result  of  this  munteroffensivc  wns  of  decided  importance.  Due  to  the 
agtiitlcent  dash  and  power  displayed  on  the  field  of  Soissons  by  our  First  and 
econd  Divisions,  the  tide  of  war  was  definitely  turned  in  favor  of  the  Allies." 
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MaJ.  Gen.  James  (J.  Harbord,  commanding  the  Second  Division  in  this  < 
tloii,  describes  the  two  days"  fighting  of  his  division  in  these  word*: 

"  It  Is  with  keen  pride  that  the  division  commander  transmits  to  the  com 
the  congratulations  and  affectionate  personal  greetings  of  Gen.  Pershing 
visited  the  division  headquarters  last  night.  His  praise  of  the  galhmt 
of  the  division  on  the  18th  and  19th  is  echoed  hy  the  French  high  comman 
Third  Corps  commander.  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  in  a  teh 
from  the  former  (flvislon  commander.  In  spite  of  two  sleepless  nights, 
marches  through  rain  and  mud,  and  the  discomforts  of  hunger  and  thlrs 
division  attacked  side  by  side  with  the  gallant  First  Moroccan  Dlvislm 
maintained  Itself  with  credit.  You  advanced  over  six  miles,  captured 
3,000  prisoners,  11  batteries  of  artillery,  over  100  machine  guns,  inlnnenwe 
and  supplies.  The  Second  Division  has  sustained  the  best  traditions  o 
Regular  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  story  of  your  achievements  w 
told  In  millions  of  homes  In  all  allied  lands  to-night." 

This  was  one  of  the  greatest  stretegical  successes  of  Marshal  Foch.  and 
the  part  played  by  the  marines  was  appreciated  by  the  French  Is  lllustrat 
tbe  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments  and  the  Sixth  Machine  Gun  Battalion 
cited  In  French  Army  orders. 

Following  the  advance  of  the  tlrst  day,  brigade  headquarters  was  niovn 
ward  to  a  cave  in  Vlerzy. 

Col.  Logan  Feland  was  In  command  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  during  the  i 
Marne  offensive,  near  Solssons,  and  continued  In  command  of  it  with  the  * 
tlon  of  two  days  in  July.  1918  ( when  Rrlg.  Gen.  Lejeune  commanded  the  F 
Brigade  and  Col.  Neville  the  Fifth  Regiment),  until  March  21.  1910.  wl, 
was  relieved  hy  Col.  Harold  C.  Snyder,  who  retained  command  until  the  d« 
demobilization. 

The  Fourth  Brigade  was  relieved  about  midnight  July  19,  1918,  and 
remaining  In  o  reserve  position  until  July  22,  1918,  marched  to  an  urea  fa 
in  the  rear,  but  still  In  a  reserve  position,  brigade  headquarters  being  estul 
at  Talllefontalne.  After  final  relief  from  this  active  sector  the  brlgndr 
billeted  July  24-25,  1918,  in  an  area  around  NanteuII-le-Haudouin.  brigade 
quarters  being  established  at  Nanteull.  The  brigade  remained  in  this  Rjnet 
July  31.  1918. 

On  July  25.  1918,  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  arrived,  and  assumed  com 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade  on  July  26.  1918,  General  Orders.  No.  10.  reaolii 


"  I  have  this  day  assumed  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  United  s 
Marines. 

"To  command  this  brigade  Is  the  highest  honor  that  could  come  to  any 
Its  renown  Is  Imperishable,  and  the  skill,  endurance,  and  valor  of  the  <>i 
and  men  have  immortalized  Its  name  ami  that  of  the  Murine  Corps." 

Brig.  Gen.  Lejeune  retained  command  until  July  20.  191H,  when  he  I., 
commanding  general  of  the  Second  Division,  relieving  MaJ.  Gen.  Hai 
who  left  to  assume  command  of  the  Services  of  Supply.  Col.  Neville,  or 
latter  date,  resumed  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade. 

MARn.W  UK  8ECTOH.  NKAB  PONT-A-MOC8SON  ST.  MI1IIKI.  OFFENBIVK. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  July.  1918.  the  units  of  the  brigade  entr 
for  a  24-hour  railroad  Journey  which  took  them  to  an  area  around  Nancy, 
headquarters  at  VIllers-les-Nancy,  where  they  remained  resting  and  ref 
until  August  9.  1918. 

On  August  7.  1918,  Information  was  received  of  the  promotion  of  Brig. 
Lejeune  to  the  grade  of  major  general,  and  of  Col.  Neville  to  the  grat 
brigadier  general,  both  to  date  from  July  1.  1918. 

Col.  Albertus  \V.  Catlln  arrived  In  the  United  States  on  board  the  Am 
on  August  3,  1918.  Col.  Catlln.  having  been  wounded  on  June  0,  1918.  d 
the  first  attack  on  Bols  de  Belleau,  was  admitted  to  Hospital  No.  2,  1 
France.  00  the  next  day.  was  discharged  on  July  22,  1918,  granted  two  mi 
sick  leave,  and  sailed  for  New  York  from  Brest.  France,  on  Julj»  25.  1918. 

On  August  5,  1918.  movement  of  units  of  the  brigade  was  started  fo 
occupation  of  the  Marbache  subsector,  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  on  the  M< 
River.  By  August  8,  1918,  the  movement  was  completed,  with  headqu;i 
established  at  Scarfionne,  Just  across  the  Moselle  River  from  Dleulounrd. 
sector  was  quiet  and  occupation  uneventful,  except  for  an  enemy  raid  \ 
was  successfully  repulsed  and  prisoners  raptured. 
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i  August  8,  1918.  Lieut.  Col.  Karl  H.  Ellis  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the 
th  Rrigude,  relieving  Lieut.  Col.  Harry  R.  Lay,  who  had  been  detailed  as 
••"tor  K«*nernl  of  the  Second  Division. 

ie  relief  from  the  Marbaehe  Sector  was  completed  on  August  18,  1918.  and 
brigade  moved  to  an  area  about  20  kilometers  southeast  of  Toul.  head- 
ers being  established  at  Favieres.  Intensive  training  for  the  impending 
•libiel  offensive  was  indulged  in  here. 

i«'  brigude  started  to  move  from  this  area  on  the  night  of  September  2, 
,  /ind  after  a  series  of  night  marches,  during  which  time  headquarters 
•  established  at  Pont  St.  Vincent,  Velaine-en-Haye,  and  Bouvron,  the  bri- 
-  arrived  Just  outside  of  Manonville.  headquarters  being  established  in 
olivine.  From  September  12  to  10.  1918,  the  brigade  was  engaged  in  the 
Mihiel  offensive  in  the  vicinity  of  Hemenauville,  Thiaucourt.  Xammes.  and 
ny  as  u  unit  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  First  Array. 
iWiuarters  during  these  ojmratlons  were  successively  at  1  kilometer  north  of 
tnville.  Thiaucourt.  and  finally  at  Manonville,  on  September  16,  1918. 
n  September  20,  1918,  the  brigade  moved  to  an  area  south  of  Toul,  with 
Iqunriers  at  Chaudenay.  The  brigade  remained  in  this  area  until  September 
1i>1S,  when  it  moved  by  ruil  to  an  area  south  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.  with 
Quarters  at  Sarry. 

CHAMPAGNE — BATTLF  OF  BLANC  MONT  RIDOE  CAPTURE  OF  ET1KNNE — MARCH 

TO  LEFFINCOURT. 

(arshal  Foch.  having  asked  for  an  American  division  to  assist  in  breaking 
»ugh  the  powerful  German  defenses  in  the  Champagne,  the  Second  Division, 
Aiding  the  Marine  Brigade,  was  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
irth  French  Army  under  Gen.  Gouraud  from  September  27.  1918.  to  October 
191 S.  At  first  it  was  directly  subject  to  the  orders  of  Marshal  I'etaiu,  but 
<»re  the  actual  fighting  began  it  was  placed  directly  under  the  orders  of  (Jen. 
iraud. 

mi  September  28,  1918.  the  Fourth  Brigade  moved  by  bus  and  marching  to 
Sounin-Suippes  area,  with  brigade  headquarters  at  Suippes. 
>n  October  1,  1918,  in  an  order  of  the  Second  Division,  the  commanding 
icral  of  the  Second  Division  encouraged  his  division  with  the  following  words: 
'  1.  The  greatest  battles  in  the  world's  history  are  now  l»eing  fought.  The 
ies  are  attacking  successfully  on  all  fronts.  The  valiant  Belgian  Army  has 
•pris^l  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  Flanders:  the  English,  who  have  been 
m-king  the  enemy  without  ceasing  since  August  8,  have  advanced  beyond 
»  Hindenburg  line,  between  Cambria  and  St.  Quentln,  capturing  thousands  of 
isoners  and  hundreds  of  cannon;  the  heroic  allied  army  of  the  Orient  has 
i  islvely  defeated  the  Bulgars ;  the  British  have  captured  over  50,000  prisoners 
Palestine  and  have  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  Turk;  and  our  own  First 
my  and  the  Fourth  French  Army  have  already  gained  much  success  in  the 
efiminary  stages  of  their  attack  between  the  Meuse  and  Suippes  Rivers. 
"2.  Owing  to  its  world-wide  reputation  for  skill  and  valor,  the  Second 
vision  was  selected  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  armies  as  his 
erial  reserve,  and  has  been  held  in  readiness  to  strike  a  swift  and  powerful 
»w  at  the  vital  point  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  hour  to  move  forward  has 
•w  come,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  division  will  pierce  the  enemy's  line, 
id  once  more  gloriously  defeat  the  Hun." 

The  battle  of  Blanc  Mont  Ridge  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
ows  struck  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Foch  against  the  retreating  Ger- 
jins,  and  its  brilliantly  successful  conclusion  was  due  In  a  great  degree  to  the 
llitary  genius  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  of  the  Marines. 
On  September  27,  1918,  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  called  on  Gen.  Gouraud 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  French  Army,  who  explained  the  situation  at 
ie  front  to  him.  Facing  a  large  relief  map  of  the  battlefield,  Gen.  Gouraud 
need  his  hand  on  the  Blanc  Mont  Ridge  and  said :  "  General,  this  position  is 
ie  key  of  all  the  German  defenses  of  this  sector  including  the  whole  Rhelms 
lassif.  If  this  ridge  can  be  taken  the  Germans  will  be  obliged  to  retreat  along 
ie  whole  front  30  kilometers  to  the  river  Alsne.  Do  you  think  your  division 
Mild  effect  its  capture?"  Maj.  Gen.  Lejeune  responded  that  he  felt  certain  the 
eenml  Division  could  take  the  stronghold  pointed  out,  whereupon  he  was  In- 
jrmed  that  he  would  be  ordered  to  make  the  attack  within  a  few  days  and 
as  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  assault. 
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ai  this  time  the  Becond  Division  mu directly  *ubj**<-t  to  tin-  orders  «»r  m; 
i'etnin.  bal  Inter  hi  til*  day  (Sen.  Gonraud  Inform***!  MuJ.  Hm.  I^ejoun. 
nft«>r  an  explanation  of  the  clrcuiustancee  Marshal  Petnln  hint  RRtflglM- 
division  t<>  Or*  Fourth  French  Army. 

The  general  plan  provided  for  tin  attack  by  tin*  whole  Fourth  Prtucli 
between  the  Argoune  anil  the  Sulppes  Ulver. 

on  October  1.  ISMS,  the  brigade  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  Division  mo 
to  the  front  line  nenr  Soinme-I'y  on  the  night  of  October  l-'J.  101S.  in 

lleveri  elements  of  h  Freucii  division.   The  brigade  headquarters  trait  i. 

In  the  trendies  about  *jj  kilometers  couth  of  Souime-l'y.    The  rt'liel 

effected  before  daylight  without  incident. 
Tin*  Battle  of  Blanc  Mont  Bldge  was  fought  and  won  by  the  Recmi 

vision,  as  a  unit  of  the  Fourth  French  Army,  between  October  \i  ami  !'. 
over  the  desolate  ehalky  grOUtl]  of  the  Champagne,  which  was  soirr.-. 
shell  nocked  by  years  of  artillery  lire,  marked  with  huge  mine  cutters. 
Ironed  with  an  Intricate  maze  of  deep  trenches  and  concrete  fortlttrnl  ion- 
covered  with  tangled  masses  of  wire. 

The  overwhelming  success  and  the  far-reaching  effect  of  file  S«no,h 
visions'  part  in  these  operations,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  Kss  m  H.«,k 
enptur**  of  Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  and  the  capture  of  St.  Ktlenne.  ere  lie* 
In  general  terms  in  official  publications. 

That  the  plan  was  as  brilliantly  executed  as  it  was  daringly  rtftuvh 
shown  by  this  extract  from  an  order  of  the  Second  IHvision.  dated  N-«m 
11,  IMS.  reading  in  |»art  as  follows: 

"In  the  Champagne  district,  October  2  to  10.  it  fought  beside  the  F 

French  Army.  On  October  It  seized  Hlanc  Mont  Kidge,  the  keystone  < 
arch  of  the  main  tierman  position,  advanced  beyond  tin*  ridge  and.  nltl 
both  thinks  were  Unsupported,  it  held  all  its  gains  with  the  utmost  ten 
lntlicting  tremendous  losses  on  the  enemy.  This  victory  fre**d  Kin-mi- 
forced  the  entire  Herman  Army  between  that  city  and  the  Argontte  For* 
retreat  to  the  Aisne.  a  distance  of  :tn  kilometers." 

The  amazing  success  of  the  attack  and  the  vital  effect  of  the  enptu 
Blanc  Mont  Kidge  and  St.  Ktlenne  |s  described  in  the  words  of  Oeti.  «'<o 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Marshal  Foch.  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"  Because  of  the  brllliniu  part  play**d  by  this  'grand  unit'  in  the  otic 
of  the  Fourth  Army  during  the  autumn  of  1018.  I  propose  the  Second  Ante 
Division  for  n  citation  in  'The  Order  of  the  Army  '  upon  the  following  sp 
grounds : 

"'The  Second  Infantry  Division,  i'nited  States,  brilliant ly  command. 
(Jen.  Lejeunc.  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Fourth  . 
In  the  Champagne  In  October.  101S.  t  >n  the  'Id  of  October  this  division  ■ 
forward  end  seized  In  a  single  assault  the  strongly  entrenched  German  l»osi 
between  Blanc  Mont  ami  Hedenh  Ferine,  mid  again  pressing  forwnrtl  U 
outskirts  of  Saint  Ktlcnne-a-Arnes  it  made  in  the  course  of  the  day  an  ad* 
of  about  *i  kilometers. 

"'It  captured  several  thousand  prisoners,  man*,  cannon,  and  machine 
and  a  large  quantity  of  other  military  materiel.    This  attack,  combined 
that  of  the  French  ill  visions  on  Its  left  and  right,  resulted  In  the  evacutitfa 
the  enemy  of  Ids  positions  on  both  sld«*s  of  the  river  Sulppe  and  his  wltbdi 
from  the  Mnsslf  de  Xotre-I >nine-des-< 'hamps.' " 

The  further  opinion  of  the  French  as  to  the  results  and  efTect  of  the  S« 
Division's  o|K*mtlons  in  Champagne  Is  set  forth  in  tin*  following-quoted  ex 

from  Information  Bulletin  No.  12  of  tin*  Fourth  French  Army  dated  Octol 
1918: 

"  l*p  to  October  4.  at  which  date  the  present  bulletin  Is  written,  the  I". 
Army  has  pushed  its  advance  up  to  objectives  of  the  very  highest  lni|s>rt 
A  splendid  American  division,  full  of  dash  and  ardor.  Hie  Recond  fMv| 
Cnlteil  Stn'e*.  placeil  at  the  disposition  of  the  Twenty-first  Corps  on  Octal 
made  lts**lf  master  of  Massif  du  Blnnc  Mont,  which  dominate*  the  vallex 
Arm-'  and  gives  us  ex»*ellent  outlook  on  tin*  valley  of  the  Sulpjie  In  rear  o 
region  of  Motifs.  This  fonQOeflt  rapidly  brought  about  the  downfall  of  N 
daine-des-t'hntups  and  the  Grand  Bois  de  Saint  Souplet." 

The  American  commander  In  chief  in  his  first  re|iort  d«*scrilies  the  Batt 
Blanc  Mont  in  the  following  words: 

"The  Second  Division  conquered  the  compllcnt»*d  defense  works  on 
front  against  a  i»erslstcnt  defense  worth)  of  the  grimmest  |>erlnd  of  trench 
fan*  and  attacked  the  strongly  held  wooded  hill  of  Blanc  Mont,  which 
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ill  ii  second  assault,  sweeping  over  it  with  consummate  dash  and  skill. 

«livixi«»n  then  repulsed  strong  counterattacks  before  the  villas  and  cetne- 
«»f  St.  Ktienne  and  t«mk  the  town,  forcing  the  (Jet-mans  to  fall  hack  from 
in-*  and  yield  |»ositioiis  they  hud  held  since  Scpteml>ci .  1914." 
i  «  >«-t«»lM-r  in.  191N.  having  l>een  relieved  from  tlie  line  in  the  Blanc  Mont 
•r.  tlio  brigade  t«M»k  station  in  the  Suipi**s-Sonnne  Suip|»es-Nantivet  area 
tho  m<  Vincent  rumps  with  headquarters  at  Stiip|ies,  being  assigned  as  Fourth 
»<*li  Army  reserve.  The  brigade  remained  in  this  area  resting  itnd  refitting 
1  <  k*t«»t»er  14.  191N,  when,  in  accordance  with  orders,  it  marched  lo  the 
♦*nn  v-I\t»uy-la-\Vuve-I  »ampicrrc  area,  north  of  Chalons -sur  Marne.  with 
'•I'lJirn-rs  Ml  Bony.  While  here  orders  wen*  received  placing  ihe  Fourth 
- • ' •  I « '  provisionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ninth  French  Army  Corps  to  hold 

lor  in  the  region  Attigny-Vor.-u  Aisnc  Ui\er. 
«  cortlingly  on  Ui  tober  UO,  191 N.  the  hrigade  was  temporarily  detached  from 
S»-«-»  ml  I  >i vision  and  marched  to  the  area  Suippos-Nanti\ct-Soiiime-Suipi>es. 
\i  hoji«l«pinitcrs  it  Suip|»es.  On  October  21.  1!»1S.  in  obedience  to  orders,  the 
rin«~s  li1k«nt  to  the  vicinity  of  Lellincourt.  where  hrigade  head«piai*ters  was 
tMi-IumI  While  uhniit  to  lake  over  the  assigueil  sector  the  Fourth  Brigade 
tM\«««l    orders  to  rejoin  the  Second  Division,  which  was  preparing  r i »  enter 

-M»*ii:s«»-.\rgonne  offensive.     After  a  hard  march  these  orders  were  oheyc  I 
I  l»rijrjMle  headquarters  established  at  Mont  IVlier  on  Ucioher  1!)1S. 
♦n  o^t.-her  J4.  191*.  Ms,j.  Matthew  W.  Kingman  relieved  Maj.  Littleton  W.  T. 

•  «h  t.  jr  .  in  ctiuini::nd  ot  the  Sixth  Machine  dm  Battalion  of  Marines,  Maj. 
<»Nm  joining  the  Second  division  str.ff  as  division  machine-gun  oflicer. 

THK    MKISK-  Aia.oNNK  oh>  K\  St  \  >  —  CKOSsI  N  (,   THK    MKI'SK  KIVKK. 

•  Hi  <  >«  tol*>r  2.Y  191*,  the  hrigade  moved  to  the  Les  Isiettes  area,  with  hrigatle 

•  oliiuji  rter>  at  Camp  Cahaud.  <>n  the  evening  of  Ortober  it  arrived  in  the 
i  a  south  of  Fxennont  and  bivouacked  in  the  woods  there  that  night,  with 
igadt-  headquarters  at  Fxennont.  The  hrigade  remained  in  hivouae  in  this 
en  until  the  night  of  Octoher  .'io-.'il.  when  it  moved  forward  into  line  to  par- 
'ip;  tc  in  the  immense  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  which  had  started  on  Septcm- 
-f  "_•»►.  the  Second  I M vision  l»eing  assigned  as  a  unit  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

Believing  elements  of  the  Fort . v -second  Division,  just  south  of  Lomlres  et 

i  i'ni>rgrs.  the  marine  hrigade  early  on  the  morning  of  Novemher  1  jumped  otT, 
•Mowing  a  terrific  harrage.  for  its  tiuail  operation  of  the  war.  the  conclusion  of 
hich  at  11  o'chN-k  on  the  morning  of  Novemher  11.  191*.  found  the  marines 
rmly  estahlishcd  on  the  heights  of  the  far  hank  of  the  Meuse  Biver  after  an 
dvance  of  'Mi  kilometers. 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Second  Division,  including  the  marines,  is  described 

ii  official  reports,  and  excerpts  from  some  are  given  he  low. 

In  r«»coiumcnding  that  the  Second  Division  he  cited  in  General  Headquarters 
►nlers  for  its  excellent  work  in  the  attack  of  Novemher  1-11,  1918,  the  cotn- 
nanding  general  First  Army  wrote  on  January  Id,  1919.  in  part  as  follows: 

•  A.  In  the  First  Army  attack  of  Novemher  1,  191*.  the  Second  Division  was 
-elected  and  so  placed  in  the  hattle  line  that  its  known  ahllity  might  he  used 
in  overcome  the  critical  part  of  the  enemy's  defense.  The  salient  feature  of  the 
[•Ian  of  attack  was  to  drive  a  wedge  through  Land  res  et  St.  Georges  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fosse.  It  was  realized  that  If  the  foregoing  could  he  accomplished 
the  hacklHine  of  the  hostile  n»sistan<-e  west  of  the  Meuse  would  be  broken,  and 
the  enemy  would  have  to  retreat  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse.  Success  in  this  plan 
would  immediately  loosen  the  flanks  of  the  PMrst  Army.  The  Second  Division 
whs  selected  to  carry  out  this  main  blow. 

'•  The  Second  Division  accomplished  the  results  desired  In  every  particular 
nu  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  not  only  clearing  the  hostile  defenses  of  Land  res 
et  St.  Georges  and  the  Bojs  de  Ha/.ois  but  continuing  its  advance  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fosse:  i.  e.,  about  9  kilometers.  This  decisive  blow  broke  enemy's  defense 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Army." 

With  reference  to  the  first  day's  attack,  the  commanding  general.  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  wrote  officially  on  Novemlier  2.  191*.  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  division's  brilliant  advance  of  more  than  9  kilometers,  destroying  the 
hist  stronghold  on  the  Hindenburg  line,  capturing  the  Freya  Stellung,  and  going 
more  than  9  kilometers  against  not  only  the  permanent  hut  the  relieving  forces 
m  their  front,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve, 
ments  made  by  any  troops  in  this  war.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  our  ex- 
perience the  losses  inflicted  by  your  division  u]>on  the  enemy  in  the  offensive 
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greatly  exceeded  the  casualties  of  the  division.  Tin-  re|K>rts  Indicate  moi 
that  in  n  sIiikI**  day  the  division  1ms  captured  more  artillery  and  machine 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  command  during  several  days  of  html 
These  results  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  dash  and  speed  of  the  t 
to  the  Irresistible  force  with  which  they  struck  and  overcame  the  enemy. 

The  following  citation  In  Fifth  Army  Corps,  General  Orders  No.  26, 
November  20,  1018.  gives  a  further  description  of  these  operations : 

"The  Second  Division.  In  line  at  the  launching  of  the  attack,  broke 
the  strong  enemy  resistance,  and,  leading  the  advance,  drove  forward  in 
and  determined  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who.  despite  new  divisions 
thrown  In.  was  driven  back  everywhere  on  Its  front.  This  division  drorfl 
enemy  ncross  the  Meuse.  and  under  heavy  tire  against  stubborn  resist! 
built  bridges  and  established  Itself  on  the  heights.  The  cessmlon  of  tiostll 
found  tills  division  holding  strong  posltons  across  the  Meuse  and  ready  f 
continuation  of  the  advance." 

An  order  of  the  Second  Division,  dated  Novemlier  HUS,  reading  in  pal 
follows,  tells  what  occurred  subsequent  to  the  first  day's  attack: 

"  During  the  night  of  November  2-3  the  Second  Division  moved  forward  < 
coming  the  resistance  of  the  enemy's  advanced  elements,  and.  at  0  a. 
attacked  and  seized  the  enemy's  line  of  defense  on  the  ridge  southeast  of 
en-Dleulet. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  having  reorganized  his  line  on  the  bo 
of  Belval  Forest,  was  again  attacked  and  defeated.    After  nightfall,  and 
heavy  rain,  the  advneed  elements  of  the  division  pressed  forvvrd  through 
forest  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  heights  south  of  Beaumont.  8  klloS 
In  advance  of  the  divisions  on  our  right  and  left 

"During  the  night  of  November  4-.'i  the  dlvlson  again  pressed  forward,  « 
pled  Beaumont  and  1-ctnnne  and  threw  the  enemy  on  Its  front  acrogj 
Meuse." 

An  order  of  the  Second  Division,  dated  Novemlier  12.  101S,  desc  ribing 
historic  crossing  of  the  Meuse  Itiver  on  the  night  liefore  the  armistice  lsa< 
operative,  reads  as  follows: 

"1.  On  the  night  of  November  10  heroic  deeds  were  done  by  heroic  ^ 
In  the  face  of  a  heavy  artillery  and  withering  machine-gun  tire,  the  Se» 
Engineers  threw  I  wo  foot  bridges  across  the  Meuse  and  the  first  and  Me 
battalions  of  the  Fifth  Murines  crossed  resolutely  and  unllinchlngly  to 
east  bank  and  carried  out  their  mission. 

"2.  In  the  last  Imttle  of  the  war,  as  in  all  others  in  which  this  division 
participated.  It  enforced  its  will  on  the  enemy." 

The  general  success  achieved  by  the  Second  Division  in  the  Argoitne-M 
offensive  is  well  descrllied  by  the  words  of  the  order  citing  MaJ.  (Jen,  . 
A.  I^ejeune,  of  the  marines,  for  an  Army  distinguished  service  medal,  rea 
in  part  as  follows: 

•'  In  the  Meuse-Argounc  offensive  his  division  was  directed  with  such  m 
judgment  and  ability  that  It  broke  atal  held,  by  the  vigor  and  rapidlt; 
execution  of  its  attack,  enemy  lines  which  had  hitherto  licen  considered 
pregnable." 

During  this  lighting  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  was  succeed 
established  at  Kxeriuont,  one-half  kilometer  north  of  Kxermont,  Sommeri 
BnyonvUle-et-t'hennery,  Fosse,  Belval-Bols-des-Damcs,  and  Beaumont. 

The  following  self-explanatory  memorandum  was  sent  out  by  tb«»  • 
tnandlng  general  of  the  Fourth  Brigade: 

HKVOorARTEItS  Fot'RTH  BRIOAOK. 

Marines,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  * 
Novrmln  r  11.  I9t*—!>.t0  a.  i 

Peace  memorandum  No.  1. 

The  following  telephone  message  received  from  Surprise  1  at  S  .tt."  a.  m. 
morning  forwarded  for  compliance: 

N.40  a.  m.  message  from  Fifth  t'orps :  Armistice  signed  and  takes  efTe< 
11  this  morning.  Accurate  map  showing  locations  of  front-line  elemental 
eluding  patrols  and  detachments,  will  In-  sent  to  these  headquarters  vvltl 
delay. 

On  "the  eleventh  hour,  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  of 
year  1018,"  Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  ('.  Neville,  commanding  general  of  the  Fo 
Brigade  of  Marines,  published  the  following  tribute  to  the  officers  and  me 
the  Fourth  Brigade:  ^ 
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t'l»on  this,  the  most  momentous  hour  in  tbe  history  of  the  World  War, 
undersigned  wishes  to  express  to  his  command  his  sincere  appreciation 
their   unfailing  devotion  to  duty  and  their  heroic  ami  courageous  action 
ins  the  recent  oi>erations. 

The  time,  when  the  results  of  our  eflforts  during  the  past  year  are  shown, 
t*re.  The  hour  has  arrived  when  the  convulsion  which  has  shaken  the  fouu- 
i«»ns  or  the  civilized  world  has  ceased.  The  enemy  is  defeated  and  the 
»ciple»  of  freedom  and  democracy  have  triumphed  over  harharism  ami 
fM-nicy.  We  may  all  feel  justly  proud  of  the  extent  of  our  participation 
<  h  Iijis  forced  the  enemy  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  Is  fitting,  at  this 
e,  to  think  of  those  of  our  comrades  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor 

rejoice  In  the  fact  that  they  did  not  give  their  lives  In  vain. 

Your  display  of  fortitude,  determination,  courage,  and  your  ability  to  flght 

uf  M>n  more  than  one  occasion  been  a  determining  factor  in  making  history, 
I  y«»ur  work  has  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  remarkable  chain  of  events 
i«  h  hnve  this  day  culminated  In  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  Along  the 
nts  of  Verdun,  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  the  Argonne, 

units  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  Marines  have  fought  valiantly,  bravely,  and 
isively.  They  have  nobly  sustained  the  sacred  traditions  and  have  added 
rious  pages  to  the  already  illustrious  history  of  the  United  States  Marine 
T«s.    It  is  a  record  of  which  you  may  all  be  proud." 

MARCH  TO  THE  RHINE — ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

>n  November  17.  1918.  the  Second  Division  commenced  its  march  to  the 
inc.  passing  through  Belgium  ami  Luxembourg.  The  German  frontier  was 
iWumI  November  25,  1918,  crossed  on  December  1.  1918,  the  Rhine  reached 
i*ember  10,  1918.  ami  crossed  on  December  13.  1918.    During  this  march  and 

to  the  time  the  Fourth  Brigade  settled  down  to  its  occupation  duty  in  Ger- 
u\y,  brigade  headquarters  were  successively  established  at  Margut,  Belle- 
utaiiie.  Arlon,  Csseldange,  Berg,  Kppeldorf.  Neuerburgh,  Waxweller,  Prura. 
uleshelm,  Wiesbaum,  Antweiler,  Neuenahr.  Burghbrohl,  Rheinbrohl,  and  Hon- 
nzen. 

WITH  THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  duties  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
ere  uneventful,  the  outstanding  features  being  the  establishment  of  a  Rhine 
Iv«t  patrol,  manned  and  commanded  by  Marines;  an  extended  visit,  inspection, 
id  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  the  operation  of  the  Second 
i vision,  including  the  marines,  made  about  the  middle  of  June,  1919,  in  which 
i  advanced  position  was  taken  as  a  part  of  the  concentration  of  the  Third 
rmy  immediately  preceding  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  Germans. 
Headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Brignde  during  the  greater  part  of  the  occupa- 
on  of  Germany  was  at  Nieder  Bieber,  while  during  the  last  operation  when 
ie  advanced  position  was  taken,  just  prior  to  Germany  signing  the  peace 
eaty,  it  was  at  Herschbach.  On  the  date  the  treaty  was  signed  the  Fifth 
.I'Zlment,  with  headquarters  at  Hntenfels,  occupied  the  most  advanced  posi- 
<>n  ever  occupied  by  marines  in  Germany. 

Just  before  departing  from  Germany  headquarters  was  at  Nieder  Bieber, 
nd  with  the  exception  of  Brest,  France,  this  was  the  last  headquarters  the 
rigade  had  In  Europe. 

MaJ.  <  'buries  D.  Barrett  relieved  Lieut.  Col.  Earl  H.  Ellis  as  brignde  adjutant 
i  April.  1919.  and  held  that  position  until  the  brignde  was  demobilized.  Lieut. 
'<»!.  Ellis  was  assigned  to  duty  as  second  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Regiment. 
mi  March  12.  1919,  Col.  Logan  Felnnd  was  temporarily  appointed  brigadier 
:enernl  to  rank  from  March  9.  1919.  and  accepted  appointment  and  executed 
•nth  on  March  17.  1919.  On  March  21.  1919.  Col.  Horold  C.  Snyder  assumed 
'oinmand  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  relieving  Brig.  Gen.  Logan  Feland.  who.  after 
uting  as  aid  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  arrived  in  the  United  States  on 
he  low  Sfnthrn  on  May  13.  1919. 

•lust  l>efore  the  Second  Division  left  Germany  the  commanding  general  of 
lie  Army  of  Occupation  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of  that  divl- 
i<»n  in  a  letter  dated  July  2.  1919,  which  is  published  in  General  Orders.  Second 
hivision.  No.  RS.  July  r>.  1919: 

"As  vour  magnificent  division  Is  about  to  leave  his  command,  it  Is  with  a  sense 
•f  gratitude  for  its  splendid  achievements  while  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
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Force*  Unit  tlie  Army  commander  expresses  in  you  anil  to  your  gallant  >• 
mill  nit-ii  Ills  appreciation  of  your  service*. 

"A f  ler  occupying  11  defensive  nw'tor  between  Verdun  and  St.  Mtblel,  you 
placed  In  the  line  of  buttle  mid  met.  with  stubborn  resistance,  the  uilsIii 
of  the  enemy's  hordes  nenr  i  'bateau-Thierry .  Your  action  at  Bel  I  en  u  \V.m«| 
your  attacks  upon  and  capnirc  of  Vaux  must  ever  reiiialii  brilliant  exple 
our  tiiilitary  history. 

"At  Solssons.  side  by  side  with  a  veteran  French  division,  you  proved  I 
allies  the  fighting  value  of  the  Army  of  the  I'nlted  States,  and  at  St.  .\ 
in  the  first  great  American  offensive,  your  prowess  In  attack  was  IrifH 

"When  in  October.  1918.  the  Allied  High  Command  desired  to  rein  for. 
French  Army  by  American  trisips  of  great  offensive  worth.  by  real 
troops.'  you  were  loaned  to  Cell,  lioiiraiid's  Fourth  French  Army  and  dell 
your  famous  assault  on  Blanc  Mnut  ICidge,  releasing  from  Ccrman  II IC  11*1 
historic  city  of  icheims. 

"  In  the  closing  pliase  of  tlie  Meiise-Argoinie  o(>eratlons,  certainly  no  t 
contributed  more  to  tlie  enemy's  destruction  than  your  division.  After  t 
l.malres-et-St.  Ceorges,  Bnyoniivillc-et-Cheuiiery.  and  the  Bois-de-la-Fo||. 
pierced  the  Bols-dc-Belval,  and  by  skillful  night  fighting  and  inurcliln; 
<  Icanil  tlie  cneinx  from  the  left  hank  of  the  Meuse  and  for.-eil  a  I lUWlim  ■ 
river. 

"  Vour  brilliunt  exploits  In  battle  are  |inridleled  by  the  splendid  exami 
soldierly  hearing  and  discipline  set  by  your  otlli-ers  mid  men  while  u  part  • 
Army  of  Occupation.  That  spirit  ami  dash  which  carried  your  men  throuv 
enemy's  defenses  still  predominated  when  the  Army  was  recently  cono-nt 
preparatory  to  a  furtlier  advance  Into  unoccupied  Oermany. 

"  <  ittli-ers  and  soldiers  of  the  Second  DUision.  yoOX  achleveinciits  and 
Bcm  have  earm-d  fur  you  and  for  your  fallen  comrades  the  praise  and  grul 
of  our  Nation." 


A  summary  of  the  Operations  of  the  Fourtli  Brigade  of  .Marines  Is  set 
below : 

Tlie  Fourth  Brigade  of  Marines  as  a  unit  of  tin-  Second  Division  part  lei 
in  actual  battle  in  France  In  tlie  following  sectors  between  the  inclusive 
set  down  (as  published  in  Ccneral  Orders,  No.  37.  Second  I  >l  vision,  Apr 
1919)  : 

"Toulon  sector.  Verdun:  From  March  1.1  to  May  13.  1918. 
"Alsiie  defensive  In  the  Chateuu-Thierrv  s»ntor :  From  Mav  Hi  to  .In 
WIN. 

"  Chateau-Thierry  Sector  l  capture  of  Hill  142.  Bouresches,  I  tell. an  Wi 
From  June  «  to  July  9,  1918. 

"Aisni'-Murnc  iSoissonsi  offensive:  From  July  IN  to  July  19,  1918. 

"  Marbai'he  s<M-tor,  near  Pnnt-a-Monsson  on  the  Mosselle  Klver:  From  A 
9  to  August  10.  1918. 

"  St.  Mihlel  offensive,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thiaucourt.  Xa mines,  and  Ja 
From  September  11*  to  September  Hi,  1918. 

"  Mensc-Argonne  (Champagne)  Inculdlng  the  rupture  of  Wane  Mont  ! 
and  St.  Etienne:  From  October  1  to  October  10.  1918. 

"  Meuse-Argonne  (including  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River):  From  N»n 
1  to  November  11.  1918." 


Marines  served  on  board  tlie  battleships  of  division  9  of  the  Atlantic  ! 
coin|Mised  of  the  AYir  York  (flagship!,  Wyoming.  Florida,  and  Dclaicarc.  \ 
serveil  for  a  year  with  the  Itrltlsli  Craml  Fleet:  and  of  division  6.  whirl 
stationed  at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  other  ships  of  the  Atli 
Pacific,  and  Asiatic  tlects. 


The  Marines  of  the  Itnmklfin.  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  participated  i 
activities  around  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  in  1918. 

In  June,  191 S.  Vladivostok  and  practically  all  of  Sitieria.  wus  nuclei 
control  of  the  Bolsheviki.    The  BoNhevlkl.  assisted  by  Centum  and  Aus 
prisoners  of  war.  were  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Cscecbo-Slovaks.  who 
trying  to  reach  Vladivostok.    In  that  city  on  June  ■_*$>,  Mils,  there  w«.| 
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i mutely  12.UM  well-organixed  Czecho-Slovaks.  only  tihuut  2,500  of  whom 

•  »nne«l  or  etpdp|»ed.  On  the  foregoing  date  the  Caecho-Slovaks  in  the 
r«K>k  it  over  from  the  Rolsheviki  after  a  three- hour  battle  near  Its  center, 
<»n  the*  afternoon  of  that  day  Hear  Admiral  Austin  M.  Knight,  commander 
ii^f  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  ordered  a  detachment  of  American  marines  ashore 
uarti  tlie  American  consulate  and  to  act  as  part  of  an  allied  force  corn- 
el of  British.  Japanese.  Thine.sc,  and  Caecho-Slovaks  to  imtrol  the  city. 

July.  1H18.  marines  from  the  ttntol-'yn  acted  as  guards  over  Oerman  and 
:rian  prisoners  of  war  on  Russian  Island,  ahout  .V miles  from  Vladivostok, 

0  marines  from  the  same  vessel  constituted  part  of  an  allied  military 
»*  <»f  American  and  Rrltlsh  marines,  Japanese  and  Chinese  hluejackets,  and 
-lio.si€»vak  soldiers  which  was  organized  to  prevent  a  threatened  strike 

<Ii*«»r«ler  among  the  workmen  in  the  Russian  navy  yard  at  Vladivostok, 
lie  A I  h<ntj/  was  at  Vladivostok  from  April  2,  1019.  until  relieved  hy  the 
-  Hi -Ivan*  on  .Inly  '1\  1019.  Kach  of  these  shl|>sf  while  they  were  anchoret! 
VhifH vostok,  kept  a  small  guard  of  marines  at  the  United  States  naval 
<►  station  on  Russian  Island. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  KIKTH  KKIGADE. 

he  units  of  tin*  Fifth  Brigade  were  never  together  as  a  hrigade  in  Frame 
if  any  time  an  element  of  a  division,  and  for  that  reason  its  commanding 
eral  was  assigned  additional  duty  In  the  American  Kxpedltionary  Forces. 
►  rig.  <;*«n.  Kli  K.  Cole,  the  tirst  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Brigade. 
i\e«l  in  Frauce  on  September  24,  1018,  and  proceeded  to  headquarters  Forty- 
t  I>tvision  (First  Dejiot  Division),  St.  Aiguan,  France,  reporting  there 
oher  1  to  4.  191*:  on  October  0.  1918.  he  joined  the  Second  Division  at 
lain,  France,  as  an  observer,  ami  remained  with  the  Second  Division  until 
ihIht  2G.  1918.  when  he  left  to  rejM»rt  at  St.  Aignan.  On  October  28.  1918, 
<ien.  Cole,  arrived  at  St.  Aignan  and  assumed  command  of  the  Forty- 
«t  Division  (First  Dej>ot  IMvision).  From  December  27,  1918.  to  January 
1919.  he  commanded  the  First  Replacement  Depot.  From  January  12  to 
brunry  3,  1919.  he  commanded  the  American  embarkation  center  at  Le 
ins.  France.  From  February  23,  1919.  to  March  4,  1919,  he  commanded  the 
"warding  camp  at  I^e  Mans,  France.  During  the  |>eriod  March  .">  to  21. 
19.  Brig.  (Jen.  Cole  was  occupied  in  inspecting  the  units  of  the  Fifth  Brigade. 

•  left  Tours.  France,  on  March  81,  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  same  day,  was 
tjo  betl  from  the  American  Kxpedltionary  Forces  on  March  31,  and  sailed 
r  the  Cnited  States  on  the  Mnurrtanui,  arriving  at  New  York  April  7,  1919. 
Briir.  <Jen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  relieved  Brig.  Gen.  Cole  as  rommanding 
n^ral  of  the  hrigade  on  April  9.  1919.  ami  retained  command  until  it  was 
mobilized  in  August.  1919. 

one  i,f  the  most  prominent  and  outstanding  features  of  the  American  Ex- 
Hlitioiniry  Forces  was  the  administration  of  Uontnne/.cn  Camp,  at  Brest, 
ranee,  by  Brig.  (ien.  Smedley  D.  Butler.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  from 

1  ;ober  ti.  1918,  to  the  latter  part  of  July.  1919.  The  words  of  the  citation  eon- 
•i-ring  ui»on  him  the  Army  distinguished  service  met  la  1  describes  in  general 
nns  the  ini|N»rtant  work  accomplished  by  Brig.  (Jen.  Butler: 

'•  Smedley  D.  Butler,  brigadier  general.  United  States  Marine  Corps.  For 
u-eptionnlly  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  has  commanded  with 
nil  it y  and  energy  I'ontanezen  Camp,  at  Brest,  during  the  time  in  which  it  has 
»«\eloped  into  the  largest  embarkation  camp  in  the  world.  Confronted  with 
rohleins  of  extraordinary  magnitude  in  supervising  the  reception,  entertain- 
letit.  and  departure  of  the  large  numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers  passing  through 
His  camp,  he  has  solved  all  with  conspicuous  success,  performing  services  of 
lie  highest  character  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces." 

Brig.  On.  Butler  returned  to  flic  United  States  in  command  of  the  Fifth 
'.rijade,  on  the  Sihoney.  arriving  at  Hampton  Roads.  Va.,  on  August  8,  1919. 

ELEVENTH  REUTMENT  OK  MARINES. 

r<»l.  Oeorge  Van  Orden  ctunmandetl. the  Eleventh  Regiment  during  Its  entire 
•xistence.  The  Eleventh  Regiment  was  split  up,  its  several  units  being  stationed 
.ii  \ minus  parts  of  France.    Units  of  this  regiment  performed  duty  at  various 
imcs  at  the  following  places:  Brest,  Tours,  Montierchaume  (Indre),  Havre, 
iievres   ( Loire-et-Cher ».  Marseilles.  Toulon    ( B-du-Rhone) ,  Mlrnmas  (B-du- 
Imonei,   ls<oudun    (Indrci,  ha    Uallice,   Tji   Rochelle   (Charaute  Infcrieur), 
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Mehun  (Cher),  St.  Algnan-Noyer*.  Romorantln  (Lolre-et-Cher),  J 
Never*,  Aimefeullle.  Rarmant.  Somme,  Chateauroux  (Indre),  Camp  Coi 
(Camp  ('arret)  near  Marseilles,  Paris  (headquarters  detachment  An 
Peace  Commission). 

The  officers  and  men  |terfornied  duties  of  various  kinds,  among  such 
Post  commanders,  post  and  assistant  i>ost  adjutants,  personnel  adjutant; 
lating  officers,  assistant  to  the  depot  engineer,  receiving  officers,  entertn 
officers,  assistant  post  chaplain,  police  officers,  prison  officers,  camp  | 
dock  guards,  commanding  officers  of  troops,  police  sergeants,  inspectors 
guard,  district  tire  marshals,  post  welfare  officers,  district  athletic  ( 
assistant  provost  marshals,  fire  patrol  officers.  Are  marshals,  transpo 
guard  service,  guard  duty  over  prisoners,  quartermaster  property  guard 
preters,  etc. 


Col.  Smedley  D.  Butler  comniunded  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  from  th 
of  its  organization  until  November  19,  1918.  on  which  date  Lieut  Col.  L" 
C.  McDougal  assumed  command  and  remained  Its  commanding  officer  i 
was  demobilized. 

Like  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  the  units  of  this  regiment  performed  d 
the  various  poets  In  the  Services  of  Supply,  among  such  places  being 
Bordeaux,  St.  Nazalre,  La  Rochelle.  Lu  Pallice,  Rochefort,  Montoir.  P 
(Glrondet.  Sursol  (Gironde),  Casino-de-Lilas  (Bordeaux),  La  Teste  (Gl 
Beau  Desert  (Gironde).  Nantes,  St.  Sulpice  (GIronde),  Savenay,  SL 
(Olronde),  I»rmont.  Carbon  Blanc,  Grange  Neuve,  (ienlcart,  Croix  i 
La  Baule,  Isle  of  Ste.  Anne  (Nantes),  Pen  Houet.  Uslne  Brulee. 

The  officers  and  men  performed  duties  of  various  kinds,  among  sucr 
provost  guard,  hospital-center  guard,  camp  guard,  railroad  transportati 
cers,  commanding  dock  guard,  dock  guard,  unloading  ships,. erecting  t« 
Pontanezen  Barracks,  military  police,  warehouse  guards,  convoying  of  n 
trains,  special  guards  for  shipments  of  commissary  supplies,  assistants  it 
commander  at  Pontanezen  Camp,  prison  guard-,  assisting  thousands  . 
valescent  and  sick  soldiers  who  disembarked  from  the  Leviathan  to  get  t< 
Pontanezen,  Inspector  General's  Department,  base  section  No.  1.  stockade 
traffic  police,  motor  transportation  convoy  guard,  dock  guard  secret  > 
segregation  camp,  and  railway  patrol. 


Maj.  Ernest  A.  Perkins  commanded  the  Fifth  Brigade  Machine  Gun  Hn 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  until  November  4,  1918;  Capt.  Frnnl 
Hart,  from  that  date  until  November  12.  1918;  ami  from  November  12 
to  date  of  demobilization  Maj.  Allen  H.  Turnage  was  the  commanding  <>ill 

This  battalion  performed  duty  at  Camp  Pontanezen  during  its  entire  i 
France. 


During  the  period  of  the  war  the  Marine  Corps  personnel  suffered  ens 
In  actual  battle  In  France  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  ( 
Division  and  Aviation);  In  Aviation,  while  operating  as  part  of  the 
service  In  France;  and  In  the  West  Indies,  in  operations  against  the  bnn 
Santo  Domingo. 

Marine  Corps  deaths  In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  as  obtnlno 
Marine  Corps  records,  are  divided  as  follows: 


THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT  OK  MARINES. 


THE  FIFTH   IIHIC.AHE  MACHINE  OUN  BATTALION. 


MARINE  CORPS  CASUALTIES. 


ChKMIM 


Otlicers. 


men. 


1'iiM  of  accident 
Pint  of  disease.. 
Other  cum.... 


Killed  in  action  

Died  of  wound*  received  In  action 


I". 
30 

I 
It 

1 


Total 


'-ii 


2,871 
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he  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  casualties  sustained  by  the  Fourth  Brigade 
Marines  from  March  15  to  November  11,  1918,  as  published  in  General  Orders, 
66,  Second  Division,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  dated  July  2,  1919 : 

Fourth  Brigade  casualties. 


lion  sector  (Verdun i.  Mar  15-May  13  

am  defensive  and  1'hateau-Thiefrv  sector,  Mav 

.-July  9.  1918  , 

»-Marne  offensive,  July  18-25, 1918  

itache  sector,  Aug.  9-22.  , 

Mihicl  offensive.  Sept.  12-Sept.  1ft  

),  Oct.  1-Oct.  10  


Killed. 


o  Hi- 


ll 
10 


12 

724 
156 
1 
57 
320 
IStf 


Died  of 


OA* 


304 
104 
1 

86 
155 


Offi- 
cers. 


Mon. 


33 
66 


11 

31 
20 


161 


Wounded 


Offi- 
cers. 


45 


322 
2. VI 
2 
124 


1, 


Wounded 
slightly 


Offi- 
cers. 


sector  (Verdun).  Mar.  15-May  13  

OK  defensive  and  chateau-Theirrv  sector, 

Muy  31-Ju]y  9,  1918  

"      -  offensive,  July  18-25, 1918  


Aug.  S 


Mihicl  offensive,  Sept.  12-Sept.  16  

ase-Anronne  (Champagne),  Oct.  1-Oct.  10. 

TNov.1-11  


20 
20 


6 
43 

20 


115 


8 
334 
862 
467 


2, 


Wounded, 
degree  un- 


Offl- 
oers. 


Mi 

30 


4 

I 
I 


<2 


2,123 
911 
3 


I  so 
2»»i 


'  .'<i 


Offl- 


4,099 


24 


m 

436 


4 

141 

55 


Total. 


Offl- 


12 

112 

76 


16 
95 
45 


4,598 
2,015 
15 
903 
1,161 
1,218 


11,612 


AVIATION  CASUALTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  casualties  sustained  by  the  Marine  Aviation 
orces  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918 : 


 1- 

illlcd  in  action  

IMed  of  wounds  received  in  action  

[>ied  of  accident  

Died  of  disease  

[>ied  of  other  causes  

M  ounded  In  action  


Enlisted 


Total. 


Total. 


13 


2 

1 

12 
26 
1 

5 


47 


TOTAL  MARINE  CORPS  DEATHS. 

From  April  6,  1917,  to  September  10,  1919,  131  officers  and  3,489  enlisted  men 
died;  a  total  of  3,620  Marine  Corps  deaths  from  all  causes. 

CASUALTIES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

During  the  period  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  1  officer 
was  wounded  in  action,  4  enlisted  men  were  killed  in  action,  and  13  wounded 
In  action  Id  the  Dominican  Republic  in  operations  against  bandits. 

174273—20  166 
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Two  murines  died  when  the  Ctft-loft*  was  lost  ut  sea. 
Of  the  (HI  naval  hum  In  n  I  officers.  1J  niivnl  ilentiil  officers,  ami  .VMI  enlist. 
<>f  tlie  Medical  Corps  of  tin-  Navy  serving  with  the  marines  in  the  Am 

Expeditionary  Forcen,  1  commissioned  officer  and  r_'  enlisted  men  were 

aial  S  commissioned  officers  ami  101  enlisted  men  wen-  wenmlc><|  or  Ruwt 

KIH.K  PRAITIIK — KIM*:  AND  IMNTOI.  COM  I-ICT1TIONS. 

Ill  reeent  years  the  Marine  Corps  has  devoted  a  ureal  iletil  of  time  and  > 
to  ritle  practice,  believing  tlmt  one  of  the  first  re<|iiireiiients  of  a  soldiei 
know  how  to  shoot.  Ouring  the  period  of  the  war  target  praetl<*e  was 
■pedal  attention,  and  In  l'.us  it  was  anrouuced  that  no  enlisted  man 
he  -eiit  iiverKctm  who  hail  not  qualified  as  marksman  or  letter.  This  nnn 
meni  createij  even  greater  interest  than  before  in  target  practice  auioi 
enlisted  personnel,  and  gratifying  results  were  ohtalhed  on  all  rifle  ninm 

The  percentage  «>f  marksmanship  i|iialitieations  of  Hie  enliKted  |>orsoii 
the  Marine  Corps  on  various  dates  in  the  American  Kxpeditinnary  Fotc 
In  the  Cnited  States  was  as  follow*: 


Hair  ninl  I'larr 

Fntlre  Marine  torr*,  Apr.  i.T  1917  

Marine*  »f  American  Fxperlltlonarv  Force*,  Nov.  II.  191S  

Entire  Marine  Corel'.  Nov.  3n,  191*  :  

Fntlre  Marine  Torr*.  Mar.  1. 1919  : 

M  in im  —  f  American  Expedite  nary  Forces.  July  1.  1919  

The  number  of  marksinanshlp  i|iialitleatloiis  of  (he  hist  six  years 
Marine  Corps  was  as  follows: 

Ctawiflcalirn  1914    |    19I&       1916       191?        191  h 

Kxperl  rifleman   S06  !      SO     1,287     1,709  o.'M'i 

SharrshonCer   2,749     2.  .136     I.9H4     2,373  S.933 

Marksmen   7S7     1,471     2,W4     6.011  14.K2K 

Total  qualified   4,102  |   4,(490     4.865    10,093  .  29,77V 

rerrentairr   0.413  i   0.493     n  301      0.37V      II  ..7n 


[Hiring  the  period  of  the  war  the  Marine  Corps  rifle  teams,  teams  repr 
log  Marine  fori'*  units,  and  teams  partly  coinjmscd  of  Marines,  engn;. 
sewn  lin|Mirtant  cmniietitions,  and  won  many  of  the  most  important  tli 
given  for  mnrkuianship. 

MARINK  COIN  AVIATION. 


On  April  6,  l'.MT.  the  marine  section  of  naval  aviation  consisting  of  .~>  . 
and  30  enlisteil  men,  was  stationed  at  the  naval  air  station,  I'ensacoln,  I- 
part  of  the  complement  of  that  station. 

During  April,  May,  ami  June,  1017,  the  marine  aviation  section  was 
fOTBd  to  n  comhluation  land  and  water  station  for  marine  fliers  at  tbe 
yard.  Philadelphia.  I*a.,  and  the  training  of  |iersonnel  for  land  flying  I 
The  official  designation  of  this  organization  was  the  Marine  Aeronautic 
pany.  Training  in  observation  lailloons  was  done  in  addition  to  the  he 
than  air  work. 

On  October  V_\  11117.  this  Marine  Aeronautic  Company,  then  consisting 
officers  and  330  enlisted  men.  was  divided  into  the  First  Aviation  Sou: 
consisting  of  24  olllcers  and  1MIT  enlisteil  men,  and  lhe  First  Marine  A«t«>i 
Company,  consisting  of  10  offli-ers  and  93  enlisted  men. 

On  October  14,  1917,  the  First  Marine  Aeronautic  Company  was  trans! 
in  Cni>e  May.  N.  J.,  and  took  over  the  navail  air  station  at  that  place. 

Hu  Oeceinber  7,  1917.  the  First  Marine  Aeronautic  Company,  then  com 
of  11»  officers  and  133  enlisteil  men.  was  ordered  to  Naval  Base  13.  Ponti 
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51.  AzorvR,  arriving  there  on  January  21,  1918.  This  organization  operated 
antisubmarine  patrol  station  of  10  R-6  seaplanes,  2  N-9  sen  planes,  and  later 
S-2—  K  Hying  boats  until  the  station  was  ordered  abandoned  on  January  24, 

■  when  it  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  the 
•ine  flying  field,  Miami,  Fla.,  March  15,  1919.  Maj.  Francis  T.  Evans  was 
"iiituand  from  January  9  to  July  18,  1918,  and  Maj.  David  L.  S.  Brewster 
n  July  19,  1018,  to  January  20,  1919, 

n  <>ctol>er  17,  1917.  tin*  First  Aviation  Squadron  was  transferred  from  the 
r'uiv  Hying  tield,  navy  yard,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  the  Army  training  field 
tl iii«*<»ht.  I,ong  Island,  where  instruction  and  training  were  carried  on  in  land 
ng.  On  Decomlter  31,  1917.  this  organization  was  transferred  to  Gerstner 
I'l,  l-nke  < 'harles,  I  .a.,  for  advanced  training. 

ii  March.  1918.  the  marine  flying  tield,  Miami,  Fla..  was  established,  and 
March  31.  1918.  the  First  Aviation  Squadron  was  transferred  to  that  held 
to  Lake  Charles.  La. 

marine  squadrons  of  land-tightlng  planes  and  a  headquarters  company 
i-  organized  to  operate  under  the  Navy  as  the  day  wing  of  the  northern  bomb- 

uroup.  in  northern  France,  which  operated  in  the  Dunkirk  area  against 
•man  submarines  and  their  bases  at  Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  and  Bruges. 
>n  July  13.  191S.  the  first  marine  aviation  force,  consisting  of  Squadrons 
P..  <\  and  Headquarters  Company,  left  Miami.  Fla..  and  embarked  on  board 

/>#•  Knlh  at  New  York  City  for  France  July  18,  1918.  This  organization 
>isr»Ml  of  pi?  officers  ami  KuA  enlisted  men.  and  when  Squadron  I>  joined  in 
ii.U-r.  191S.  it  consisted  of  HP  otlicers  and  K42  etdisted  men.   On  July  30,  1918, 

■  1  >ay  Wing  disembarked  at  Brest,  Franco,  and  proceeded  to  its  aerodromes, 
\\  e**n  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  where  they  established  camp  and  prepared  the 
odroines  for  use.  The  personnel  of  the  Day  Wing  was  completely  organized 
1  ready  for  service  two  weeks  alter  their  arrival  in  France.  Part  of  the 
iio-s  and  equipment  of  this  organization  arrived  at  Pauillac.  France,  before 
•  organization  reached  France  on  July  SO.  1918.  On  September  28,  191 8.  one 
mi-  whs  delivered  to  the  Marine  Day  Wing. 

i  »ti  <  >etobcr  T).  lois.  Squadron  D  of  the  Day  Wing,  consisting  of  42  ollicers  ami 
s  •  nli^red  men.  arrived  at  Le  Fresno  aerodrome,  completing  the  four  squadrons 

the  Pay  Wing.    During  t he  month  of  October  additional  planes  were  delivered 

the  Pay  Wing. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  personnel,  who  were  completely  trained  and  ready 
r  action  when  they  reached  the  front,  August  2.  1918,  from  getting  badly  out 
practice,  the  commanding  odicer  Day  Wing  requested  permission  from  the 
-itish  aviation  forces  in  the  vicinity  to  be  allowed  to  assign  certain  Marine 
lots  to  operate  with  their  squadrons  until  the  Marine  planes  were  delivered. 
«  many  Starlne  pilots  as  "ould  be  accommodated  were  oj>oratiug  with  British 
nadroiis  until  flic  end  of  the  war,  and  were  highly  complimented  by  the 
ritish  officers.  The  Day  Wing  carried  out  14  iudeiiendent  raids  far  behind 
enemy  lines,  did  considerable  damage,  and  brought  back  valuable  infortnn- 

Mll. 

The  organization  participated  actively  and  creditably  In  both  offensives  on 
ie  Flanders  front.  It  was  learned  after  the  armistice  that  one  raid  resulted  In 
death  of  On  enemy  ollicers  and  300  enlisted  men.  A  feat  worthy  of  mention 
;n  jierfonned  by  Marine  Corps  pilots.  A  French  regiment  was  cut  off  by  the 
lemy  near  Stadenburg.  It  was  decide*  1  to  attempt  to  feed  them  by  aeroplane, 
urine  Corps  pilots  loaded  up  with  food  and  flew  low  over  this  isolated  regiment 
nd  successfully  dropped  2,000  pounds  of  food  to  them  in  the  face  of  heavy  tire 
■oui  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  rifles.  This  process  was  continued  for  two 
uys.  until  the  regiment  was  extricated. 

Maj.  Alfred  A.  Cunningham  commanded  the  Day  Wing  from  the  date  of  Its 
rganlzation  to  December  7,  1918.  except  the  period  August  1  to  7.  1918,  during 
liieh  time  Maj.  Key  D.  (Jeiger  was  in  command. 

While  in  Kurope  tin*  Marine  tlyers  served  with  Squadrons  213  (pursuit  squad- 
n>.  217.  and  21*  i bombing  squadrons),  ltoyal  Flying  Con*  of  England,  and 
ith  pursuit,  observation,  and  bombing  squadrons  of  the  French  Flying  Corps. 
In  February.  1918,  the  Marine  aviation  section  of  8  officers  and  40  enlisted 
icu  was  organized  and  stationed  at  the  naval  air  station,  Miami.  Fla.  The 
ersonnel  of  this  section  was  later  Increased  and  served  at  that  station  through- 
ut  the  war,  taking  over  the  deep-sea  scouting  of  that  station.    Capt.  Thomas 
t.  Shearer  was  in  command. 
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STRENGTH  AT  BEGINNING  AND  END  OF  WAR. 

The  strength  of  marine  aviation  on  April  6.  1917.  and  on  November  11 
was  as  follows: 

Apr.  6.  1917 : 

Commissioned  officers  

Warrant  officer  

Enlisted  men  

Total   

Nov.  11,  1918 : 

Commissioned  officers  

Warrant  officers  

Enlisted  men.  

Total    

STATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  stations  at  which  marine  aviators  operated,  si 
whether  they  operated  Independently,  with  the  Navy,  or  with  the  Army : 

Independently :  Marine  flying  field,  Miami,  Fla. ;  balloon  company.  : 
Barracks.  Quantico,  Va. ;  Naval  Base  No.  13.  Azores;  marine  flying 
Philadelphia,  I'a. ;  and  naval  air  station.  Cape  May.  N.  J. 

Navy:  Marine  section  naval  air  station.  Miami.  Fla.;  day  wing.  N<> 
Bombing  Group,  France;  and  naval  air  station,  I'ensacola,  Fla. 

Army :  Roosevelt  Field,  Mlneoln,  Long  Island :  Oerstner  Field.  I^ake  C 
La. ;  and  Army  balloon  schools  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 

PT.ANE8  OPERATED  BY  MARINES. 

The  number  of  planes  operated  by  marine  aviators  at  Pensaeoln.  F 
April  6.  1917.  was  four,  and  the  type  AH  Curtlss. 

On  November  11,  1918,  the  following  planes  were  operated  by  the  per 
of  marine  aviation: 

Marine  flying  field.  Miami.  Fla.:  Pe  Havllnnd  4  s.  Curtis*  JN's.  Thorn: 
Morse  scouts,  and  M-l  defense  planes  

Naval  nir  station,  Miami.  Fla.:  HS-l-L.  and  HS-2-L,  flying  boats,  and  R 
Curtlss  seaplanes  

Balloon  company.  Quantico.  Va. : 

N-9  and  R-C  seaplanes  

Cannot  and  kite  balloons  

Naval  Base  No.  13.  Azores:  R-C  ami  N-9  seaplanes,  and  HS-2-I,  ai 
HS-l-L  flying  boats  

Northern  Bombing  Croup,  France:  Pe  Hnvllaml  4's  and  fi's  

MAIIIXE   AWATION  STATISTICS. 

Marine  squadrons  overseas  In  France  

Total  officers  In  France  

Total  enlisted  men  in  France      

Marine  officers  serving  with  Army  Air  Service.  American  Expeditionary 

Forces  .  

Overseas,  outside  of  France:  1  squadron.  12  officers,  188  enlisted  men. 

naval  base  No.  13,  Ponta  Pelgada,  Azores. 
Officers  completely  trained  ready  for  overseas  aviation  duty  In  the  Cnltod 

States  on  Nov.  11,  191S      

Enlisted  men  completely  trained  ready  for  overseas  aviation  duty  In  the 

United  States  on  Nov.  11,  1918  .   -  -  -- 

Number  of  squadrons  and  companies  In  United  States  Nov.  11.  1918  

Total  officers  In  1'nlted  States  on  Nov.  11,  1918  

Total  enlisted  men  In  United  States  Nov.  11,  1918    

Total  number  of  cadets  under  training  (at  all  times)  

Cadets  completely  trained  (In  all  three  brandies)  as  bombers,  chasse 

pilots,  and  seaplane  tilers,  total  commissioned  from  Oct.  1,  101*.  to 

date  
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s  participated  In  by  Marine  fliers  serving  with  the  British  and 

ench     __    43 

1  number  of  bombing  raids  completely  Marine   14 

1  pounds  of  bombs  dropped   52,000 

b^r  of  food  raids   5 

>ds  of  food  dropped   2,000 

l**r  of  enemy  aircraft  accounted  for  officially   12 


HOW  MARINES  WERE  HOUSED  AND  SUPPLIED. 

">n  the  increase  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  17,400  to  30,000  and  later  to 
•O  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  commissioned,  warrant,  and  enlisted 
>nnel  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  in  order  that  it  might  success- 
meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  It  by  the  war  and  by  the  large  in- 
se  in  strength. 

jo  to  the  changes  in  the  method  of  purchasing  rations  caused  by  existing 
it  Ions,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  commissary  storehouses  at  Sna 
iciseo.  Charleston,  and  Baltimore,  at  which  to  maintain  reserve  supply 
The  Baltimore  storehouse  was  later  moved  to  Philadelphia.  At  the 
nnlnjr  of  the  war  the  Marine  Corps  had  In  its  depots  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  a  small  surplus  stock,  which  had  been  accumulated 
i  the  regular  appropriations,  sufficient  to  outfit  8,500  men;  consequently 
n  the  war  was  declared  against  Germany  and  the  corps  was  increased,  first 
.323  officers  and  30,000  men  (act  of  May  22,  1917),  and,  secondly,  to  3341 
ers  and  75,000  men  (act  of  July  1,  1918),  it  was  necessary  to  provide  si- 
taneously  clothing,  equipage,  food,  and  shelter  for  these  men. 
11  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  purchased  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
bi<l  ant!  tender  plan,  only  those  articles  on  which  no  bids  were  received  or 
*e  controlled  by  the  War  Industries  Board  being  allocated, 
o  furnish  accommodations  for  the  increased  personnel,  cantonments  on  a 
:e  scale  were  built  at  Quantico,  Va..  and  Paris  Island.  S.  C.  and  on  a 
iller  scale  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.  This  work  was  expeditiously  handled  and 
»rded  suitable  temporary  accommodations  during  the  war. 

DEPOT  OF  SUPPLIES  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

- 

>uriDg  the  period  of  the  war  the  depot  outfitted  and  equipped  36  expedl- 
tiary  units  for  service  In  France  and  the  West  Indies,  and  over  31,000,000 
inds  of  various  kinds  of  supplies  were  shipped  on  Government  bills  of  lading. 

0  depot  departments  were  so  organized  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  ex- 
u\  each  division  of  the  office  forces  and  increase  the  number  of  employees 

1  machines  in  the  manufacturing  departments  In  order  to  meet  the  increased 
Tiands  during  the  war.    The  personnel  of  the  depot  on  June  30,  1919.  was 

follows :  Thirteen  commissioned  officers,  7  warrant  officers,  2  civilians, 
I  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  service.  21  reservists,  and  1,095  other  employees 
nil  classes,  making  a  total  personnel  of  1,240. 

rhe  activities  of  the  depot  at  San  Francisco  were  increased  during  the  war 
the  greater  number  of  recruits  to  be  outfitted  on  the  west  coast,  and  by  the 
abllshment  of  recruits  to  be  outfitted  on  the  west  coast,  and  by  the  estab- 
hment  of  the  subsistence  branch  at  this  point.  This  depot  supplied  all  posts 
the  west  coast,  and  furnished  the  supplies  for  the  Marines  in  the  Orient. 
The  Charleston,  S.  C.  depot  was  established  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
ir  for  the  purpone  of  supplying  all  posts  south  of  Norfolk,  Including  the 
est  Indies.   The  storage  facilities  consisted  of  7  warehouses  and  n  total  floor 
ai-e  of  124.778  square  feet.    A  total  of  about  14.287  tons  of  stores  were 
ipped  from  this  depot  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  these  stores  being  valued 
approximately  $12,000,000;  during  the  same  period  approximately  18,000 
ns  of  stores  were  received,  at  an  estimated  value  of  $15,000,000.  Practically 
l  shipments  of  supplies  of  every  description  for  troops  In  the  West  Indies 
f  made  from  this  depot. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  of  the  quartermaster's  department  for  the  fiscal  years 
idlng  June  3,  1917,  1918.  and  1919.  were  as  shown  below,  exclusive  of  ap- 
ropriations  for  public  works,  under  the  Navy  Department,  from  which  figures 
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the  t'nor  uh  increase  in  ihe  activities  mad  n-siN.nsn.liiiU-!.  of  Mils  d.-|.;ur 

caused  by  tin-  war  hihI  by  tin-  Increase  in  strength,  is  i-viili>nt: 


Subheml 


si.  412.  mm.  an  tfi,72.v*n  06  tio.>i 

2.  173.501  .»  11,123.700  38  20,273 

2IK,flOBR2  580.120  91  1#ffl 

I.520.2W  39  «,37l,978  10.  1.4.  aS2 

M,*7l  04  30.4M5  S3   

•■'.7  i ,  v  >..•••,:  r: 


Fuel 

Military  rtorcs  

Camps  at  Instruction  

Transportation  ami  recruiting 

Rcpuir*  orharrack*  I  21B. 715  M       3, 7.V4.24I  » 

Koraiee  I  75.0IS  W  lSl.HM-MI 

Commutation  ©1  quarters   IM.WT.24        402. 402. SI 

Conttnwnt   BKl.flM  t»l       l.tM.KT.  23 

KMvndititrej  under  npnropriat  Inn,  -'Rwrit  supplies, 

Purchases  under  second  deficiency  act  from touted 
States  Armv  


Total  maintenance  quartermaster'*  department,  , 
I'niled  States  Marine  Corps   7.  MK.  061  54      35.540,440.17  Ott.'ttK 


.Secretary  Daniels,  (rentlemen.  1  have  a  few  uther  matters 
I  will  present  when  they  reach  here  from  the  department,  'i 
will  Ih*  here  in  a  few  minutes.   -I  am  trying  my  l>est  to  follow 
desire  to  end  this  matter  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Yerv  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  had  not  supposed  until  yesterday  thai 
could  do  it :  l»ut  we  will  In*  able  to  do  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  we  will  Ik-  able  to  follow  your  stiij 
tion  about' that.  I  can  finish  in  a  very  few  minutes  if  I  may  | 
in  the  record  this  matter  on  the  work  of  construction  and  ami 
on  the  work  of  aviation.  T  think  that  is  all.  except  one  staten 
I  will  send  them  to  the  stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  them  to  him  to-day? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  yes:  thev  will  be  up  here  in  half  an  li 
That  will  finish  what  I  have  to  offer  for  the  record,  and  then  I 
finish  Thursday  with  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Yerv  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  wish  to  take  up  the  |>ersonnel  quest ioi 
Thursday,  ami  with  a  brief  ending  I  can  finish  certainly  Th 
day  afternoon.  I  feel  quite  sure.  I  w«rked  last  night  in  orde 
meet  your  desires,  and  I  will  also  work  to-morrow  night, 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Secretary  Daniw.s.  Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral  Situs's  highest 
tlearest  ambition,  it  would  appear,  was  blasted  when  this  Gov 
ment  gently  but  firmly  declined  to  permit  him  to  become  a  n 
ber  of  the*  British  Admiralty.  Admiral  Sims  expresses  his  < 
regret  and  embarrassment  at  not  lieing  allowed  to  accept  this  he 
and  related  how  the  King  himself  had  "again  asked  what  r 
there  was  from  our  (iovernment  as  to  the  invitation  to  make 
a  member  of  the  board."  in  a  letter  written  from  Ixwilon.  Jam 
31.  1!)18,  in  which  Admiral  Sims  said: 


There  Is  another  subject  which  litis  mused  m»-  wane  embarrassment,  ami 
Is  the  refusal  of  our  Government  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the  British  Go 
ment  to  make  me  an  honorary  meml>er  of  (he  Hoard  of  the  Admiralty.  Tl 
a  remarkably  complimentary  Invitation  and  It  was  Issued  only  after  the  nut 
ties  had  consulted  the  Kintr  on  the  subject. 
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pt'errin^  u»  the  Inst  cable  1  sent  on  this  subject,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Eric 
iU*s  I  <t»niniunicnted  the  reply  to  him  to  the  effect  that  our  Government 
itrht  tlio  appointment  would  have  a  desirable  effect  but  that  they  found  it 
M  bo  displeasing  to  the  other  Allies.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
ter  Ik?  allowed  to  rest  until  the  other  Allies  could  be  communicated  with. 
'  ho  thought  best  to  do  when  the  various  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  together  for 
rot-out  Allied  Naval  (V.mcil  on  January  22.  He  discussed  this  matter  with 
i  the  French  and  Italian  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  they  not  only  both  declared  it 
I»oi*footly  agreeable  to  them  but  they  both  said  they  thought  it  would  be 
■rv  k'lHMl  thing.  In  addition,  Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  thought  something 
ho  sjuho  kind  ndght  be  doue  with  respect  to  his  Government,  and  he  said 
vould  let  me  know  about  the  details  of  this  later. 

rstcrday  the  ambassador  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  had 
i  t«>  soo  him  and  explained  to  him  that  there  was  now  no  objection  on  the 
i  of  the  Allies  to  this  appointment  being  made,  and  he  suggested  to  the 
tusnatlor  that  this  information  be  communicated  to  our  Government.  This, 
'11  eve.  has  been  done. 

.  hen  I  was  appointed  naval  attache  the  British  State  Department  was  noti- 
fy* the  ambassador  in  a  letter  of  the  usual  form.  I  did  not  see  the  letter 
»re  It  went  and  it  Included  the  usual  paragraph  in  reference  to  presentation 
he  attache  to  the  King.  Of  course,  it  was  a  mistake  to  include  this  para- 
t»h,  as  I  already  had  been  presented  to  the  King,  and  the  object  of  the  presen- 
on  is  only  that  he  may  be  personally  acquainted  with  people  in  that  position, 
to  bead  the  thing  off.  but  it  was  not  successful,  and  I  had  to  be  presented 
At  this  interview  the  King  showed  a  most  surprising  accuracy  of  infor- 
tion  about  naval  affairs.  He  knew  the  details  of  the  latest  action  l>etween 
►murines  and  antisubmarine  vessels.  He  even  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
t  our  new  destroyers  would  not  be  coming  out  as  fast  as  had  been  originally 
ught.  I  assume  that  he  is  kept  informed  by  conversations  with  the  First 
r»\  and  the  First  Sea  Ixird  of  the  Admiralty.  I  know  that  Jellicoe  used  to  go 
1  see  him  two  or  three  times  a  month.  As  for  Admiral  Wemyss,  he  and  the 
ng  were  kids  together  on  board  ship  in  their  youth  and  he  knew  him  very 
mHarly.    At  this  interview  the  King  asked  again — 

It  seems  that  the  King  had  talked  to  Admiral  Sims  before  about 
s  becoming  a  member  of  the  British  Admiralty — 

i:it  news  there  was  from  our  Government  as  to  the  invitation  to  make  me  a 
•ml>er  of  the  board. 

Admiral  Sims  then  goes  on  to  say  in  this  letter: 

Y«»u  can  therefore  readily  imagine  that  the  refusal  of  our  Government  to 
■•ept  this  invitation  Is  a  continuous  embarrassment  to  me. 

Imagine.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  American  admiral,  charged  with 
inerican  duty,  with  headquarters  in  another  country,  desiring  to 
'  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  of  that  other  country;  and  when  his 
ivn  Government,  with  the  true  Americanism  that  dominates  it, 
•fuses  to  allow  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
e  writes  that  it  is  a  continuous  embarrassment  to  him.  f  will  say 
i  this  connection  that  it  would  have  been  a  continuous  embarrass- 
teiit  to  the  American  people  if  the  Government  had  permitted  any 
mcer  of  the  American  Xavv  to  become  a  member  of  the  Admiralty 
f  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  an  honorary  member,  was  it  not  ? 


The  proposal  to  make  Admiral  Sims  a  member  of  the  British 
admiralty  was  communicated  to  our  Government  in  the  following 
altlegrum  from  the  American  ambassador: 

London.  January  1!)1H. 

TV  King  has  given  his  approval  to  the  proposal  of  the  British  Admiralty 
"  make  Sims  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has 
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expressed  hia  hope  that  the  plan  will  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  . 
ralty.  Approached  the  Italian  and  French  naval  chiefs  of  staff  during 
recent  visit  here  and  they  both  expressed  the  heartiest  approval  The  F 
admiral  declared  that  he  would  at  once  ask  his  naval  authorities  to 
corresponding  action. 

The  proposed  plan  is  merely  a  complimentary  expression  of.  the  c< 
working  relations  that  exist,  and  situs's  membership  in  Board  of  Adm 
will  automatically  cease  when  his  command  here  ends.  It  Is  a  compl 
without  precedent,  no  member  of  another  navy  ever  having  been  so  honoi 

Geddes  asks  me  to  send  this  explanation  In  hope  of  your  approval  a 
plan.  He  regards  it  only  as  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  H 
Admiralty  hold  the  American  Navy  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  cordial  wo 
relations. 

Pi 

When  the  cable  from  the  ambassador  was  brought  to  me  I  din 
the  officer  to  cable  and  ask  if  the  British  Government  proposed 
to  make  admirals  of  the  other  Allies  in  London  honorary  men 
of  the  British  Admiralty.  I  was  informed  that  such  was  not 
purpose,  but  this  distinguished  honor  was  to  be  given  only  tc 
American  admiral  on  duty  in  London. 

While  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the  King  and  Lords  of  the  A 
ralty.  the  suggestion  that  an  American  admiral  should  hold  n 
bership  in  the  Admiralty  of  another  country  did  not  appeal  ti 
American  authorities,  and  I  therefore  addressed  the  following  1 
to  the  State  Department,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Amei 
ambassador  at  London : 

Navy  Department. 
Washington,  February  2,  l! 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  dispatch  of  the  American  ambus 
at  London,  dated  January  29.  1918,  to  the  Department  of  State,  relatl 
making  Vice  Admiral  Sims  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  proposal  of  the  British  Government  to  make  Vice  Admiral  Sine 
honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  been  carefully  consider* 
the  Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department  views  with  extreme  satisfa 
the  evidence  of  cordial  cooperation  between  our  naval  forces  and  those  of  < 
Britain.  This  department  Is  most  anxious  that  these  relations  should  not 
be  continued  but  encouraged,  and  to  this  end  It  will  make  every  effort  OOtud 
with  our  well-established  international  policies. 

This  Government  has  adopted  the  general  policy  of  declining  to  perm 
officers  to  accept  from  foreign  Governments  any  decoration  or  distinctive  h< 
In  acknowledgment  of  their  professional  qualifications  or  as  a  reward  for 
torlous  service.  Should  this  Government  sanction  the  a<"ceptance  of  an 
orary  membership  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  an  officer  In  the  naval  sen! 
the  i'nited  States  as  a  complimentary  expression  of  the  cordial  relations  « 
Ing  between  that  officer  and  the  Admiralty.  Its  action  would  unquestlonab 
viewed  as  a  violntlon  of  the  policy  stated  above. 

The  Navy  Department  feels  that  this  Government  values  most  highly  the 
to  bestow  such  an  unprecedented  honor  upon  an  officer  of  the  Navy  nnd  n 
elates  fully  the  splendid  spirit  which  prompts  the  offer,  but  It  regrets  tli 
order  to  maintain  the  principle  stated  above  the  offer  must  be  declined. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Joskphob  DaniX 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  desire  of  Admiral  Sims  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  A< 
falty  was  in  keeping  with  his  desire  to  accept  decorations  i 
foreign  Governments.  On  September  22,  1917,  I  had  written 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  <>p|n 
a  joint  resolution  permitting  the  acceptance  of  foreign  decorat 
and  again,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  oppo 
another  like  resolution,  I  stated  "  The  department  is  opposed  tc 
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^ts  of  this  act — i.  e.,  the  acceptance  and  wearing  of  decorations 
iedals  presented  by  our  allies — and  desires  to  express  its  disap- 
al  thereof."  In  a  letter  dated  December  30, 1917,  Admiral  Sims 
e  : 

**  force  commander  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  legislation 
h  will  permit  United  States  naval  personnel  to  accept  decorations  of  foreign 
mmenu  Experience  In  this  force  demonstrates  clearly  that  such  recognl- 
l*  prized  as  highly  by  our  personnel  as  It  Is  by  the  personnel  of  foreign 
c*?. 

hat  I  deny,  and  for  the  whole  Navy.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
ute  that  it  was  as  much  desired  by  Americans  as  it  was  by  the 
ish. 

*  «»ffe<?t  upon  morale  and  efficiency  Is  marked. 

<lo  not  concur  in  that. 

mere  fact  that  the  British  Government  has  expressed  a  desire  to  award 
rations  to  certain  of  our  ships  became  known,  and  Its  effect  was  pronounced. 

do  not  agree  at  all  with  anv  such  suggestion,  that  it  had  any 
ot  at  all  upon  the  courage,  the  braverv,  the  high  morale  of  the 
i  of  the  American  Navy. 

>n  July  31,  1918,  I  sent  the  following  confidential  telegram  to 
e  Admiral  Sims: 

he  State  Department  has  been  directed  to  diplomatically  inform  all  Euro- 
i  Governments  that  this  Government  does  not  desire  any  decorations 
ferre<l  upon  American  officers,  either  Army  or  Navy.    It  is  desired  that 

fact  be  held  in  confidence  in  deference  to  feeling  of  allied  Governments; 

this  Government  does  not  wish  such  decorations  as  press  reports  say 
e  conferred  upon  Rodman,  Strauss,  Bliss,  and  Pershing.  Your  action  in  de 
tng  to  accept  approved. 

\\\  the  meantime  Congress,  in  the  Army  bill,  without  the  knowl- 
»e  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  authorized 
►se  in  the  "  military  forces  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
esent  war,"  to  accept  decorations  from  allied  Governments.  1 
derstood  that  Admiral  Sims  had  been  offered  a  decoration  by 
King  of  England  and  had  declined  it.  I  cabled  him  my  ap- 
oval  of  his  declination.  I  wish  that  I  had  been  right,  and  I  wish 
fit  he  had  declined. 

Five  days  later — August  4,  1918— Admiral  Sims  sent  the  follow- 
er cable,  showing  that  he  had  not  declined. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  that  telegram? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  quoting  the  Army  bill,  saying  that 
en  in  the  foreign  service  could  accept  honors.  The  cable  sent  by 
tlmiral  Sims  is  as  follows: 

• 

The  following  will  show  my  extremely  embarrassing  position :  Having  re- 
ived your  872  authorizing  any  officer  or  any  enlisted  personnel  of  the  mill- 
ry  forces  of  the  United  States  to  accept  and  wear  any  medal  or  decoration 
ndered  by  any  nation  concurrently  engaged  with  the  United  States  in 
e  recent  war.  I  informed  Rodman,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  he  was 
ithorized  to  receive  a  decoration  from  the  King  upon  the  latter's  visit  to 
e  Grand  Fleet,  and  Rodman  accordingly  received  it. 

I  also  authorized  Lieut.  Commander  Carpender  to  receive  the  D.  S.  O.  The 
intf  presented  it  In  person  several  days  ago,  and  Carpender  sailed  for  home. 

In  reply  to  the  Admiralty's  inquiry  I  have  stated  that  I  would  receive  the 
milar  decoration  for  .absent  officers  and  men  of  the  destroyers. 

1  received  no  official  or  unofficial  notice  of  the  British  Government's  in- 
'ntion  to  give  me  a  decoration.   There  was  a  notice  in  the  paper  about  two 
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weeks  Hirii.    Yesterday  I  retvived  n  nolo  from  mi  otttchil  of  the  I'ahu-e.  h) 
that  the  King  wishful  to  we  me  nt  2.30.  if  my  duty  woulil  |htiiiIi.  H. 
to  receive  the  tiiivnl  committee  nt  3.  and  I  supposed  it  was  concern I ng 
iih  I  had  prejmred  for  him  memoranda  defining  their  fanethw.  Inst.i 
presented  me  with  the  U.  C.  M.  ()..  stating  that  lie  would  Imve  done  Ml  b 

liut  was  awaiting  information  :'         I^onl  Reading  that  our  Qareramefl 

authorized  our  ofllcers  to  receive  decorations,  which  infoniiation  he  hi 
coived.  Subsequently.  1  received  the  de|iartmeiit's  dispatches,  9273  ami 
which  was  my  llrsi  knowledge  that  our  (Jovernineni  had  disavowed  the  at 
bntlon  approved  with  the  .Army  hill  July  9. 

The  present  pnnltlMI  Is  thai  the  ottU-ers  meotloiied  ami  I  have  accept* 
definitions  In  question  In  Ihe  full  belief  thai  we  were  carrying  out  our 
ernmein's  wishes.  gamming  that  the  personal  refusal  of  a  medal  authoriz 
one's  covernment  would  Ih«  un  offense  to  the  government  offering  it. 

The  fact  of  th«-se  medals  having  lain  presented  by  the  King  In  person  ha* 
published  In  the  prCMW, 

The  department  Is  misiaken  In  assuming  that  I  declined  the  decoralh 
could  nol  have  done  so  as  It  was  not  offered  to  me  until  it  was  handed 
by  the  King  himself,  who  stated  that  he  desired  to  show  the  itpprcciaii 
the  British  Government.    Po  you  wish  that,  under  the  circumstance*  dcx 
nlsive.  the  medal  be  returned  to  the  King? 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances.  I  could  not  do  otherwise 

send  the  following  cable: 

In  view  of  action  n  I  ready  taken  presumably  liefore  the  President's  n 
reached  the  King,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  done,  and  of  COUTH1,  In  this  de 
matter  decorations  could  not  he  returned.    I  take  It  that  no  others  will  lie 
except  such  as  might  lie  awarded  for  distinguished  and  courageous  eondi 
battle. 

It  seems  that  the  tender  of  a  position  as  honorary  inetnher  U 
British  Admiralty  hy  the  King  of  England  was  not  known  in  ( 
Britain,  as  the  following  cablegram  printed  in  the  New  York  V\ 
in  its  issue  of  May  13.  19ii0,  indicates : 

HUH'*  KK\  KI.ationh  si  KFltlsK  UMBOM. 

London.  May 

The  statctneiii  ot  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  in  the  controversy  pro 
b)  Ailiulral  Sims  has  created  a  big  sensation  here.  For,  apparently,  the  |>r< 
that  Admiral  Sims  should  join  the  British  Board  or  Admiralty  in  a  consult 
capacity  came  as  a  surprise,  although  It  was  known  when  it  was  ma 
American  circles  here. 

Admiral  Sims's  eulogy.  Inter,  of  Admiral  Jellieoe  as  the  true  at 
of  British  naval  success  is  regarded  as  a  characteristic  indiscrc 
For  it  was  made  in  a  piihlic  speech  and  at  the  moment  of  the  i 
controversy  here  between  the  adherents  of  Admiral  Jellieoe  and 
miral  Bcatty.  Hut  this  eulogy  must  he  mid  in  connection  will 
offer  of  a  British  naval  position  made  to  Admiral  Sims  previo 

The  British  order  he  received  was  the  (fraud  Cross  of  St.  Mi« 
and  St.  (ieorge,  a  decoration  given  ordinarily  to  Colonials  oi 
services  in  connection  with  British  colonies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  these  hearings  I  have  had  OCCa 
while  giving  very  high  commendation  to  the  great  service  nt 
British  Navy,  to  record  my  feeling  in  the  matter  of  the  barrage 
other  Inild  and  audacious  enterprises,  the  wisdom  of  which 
proved,  which  might  U'  conceived  as  a  criticism  of  that  frie 
nation  with  which  we  cooperated  on  such  pleasant  terms  and  so  • 
tivelv  during  the  war.  and  1  think  it  is  proper  for  mo  to  place  II 
hearing  as  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  American  Navy  hp 
the  British  Navy  a  brief  speech  that  1  made  in  (treat  Britain 
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H'<ni  in  my  honor  by  the  Anirlo- Ante ricnn  Society  in 

l<»n.  Thursday.  May  1.  1919.  With  your  permission  I  will  pre- 
that  for  the  record. 

»c  i  'ii.viRMAX.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  not  read  that  s|>eech  * 

< -rotary  Pamkls.  I  will  he  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

»-ivtary  Daniels  here  read  aloud  the  speech  referred  to.  which  is 

printed  in  the  record  as  follows: 

ii'm  is  from  address  of  Hon.  .Tosephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
nite«i  States,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Anglo-American 
ty  jui.l  the  Sulgrave  Institution,  in  London,  Thursday,  May  1,  1919: 

I  believe,  more  than  a  coincidence  that  this  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
iean  Society  which  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  distinguished 
I  officers  are  privilege*!  to  attend,  is  held  on  the  anniversary  of  a  day  that 
u'oiorates  a  notable  American  naval  victory.  On  May  1,  191S,  Commodore 
ire  I>ewey,  afterwards  made  "The  Admiral  of  the  Navy  of  the  I'nited 
•s."  in  the  early  morning  passed  the  tori>edoes  anil  obstructions  in  Manila 
and  won  the  battle  which  gave  new  prestige  of  the  Navy  of  our  country 
a<l<le<l  a  new  luminary  in  the  firmament  of  fixed  naval  stars.  C|M>n  every 
Hying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to-day  there  will  be  fitting  recognition  of  this 
versary,  a  day  which  shines  In  our  calendar.  We,  in  America,  can  never 
»t  the  spirit  shown  by  the  brave  Admiral  Chlcester.  of  the  British  Navy,  in 
lays  which  followed  Dewey's  victory  and  that  memory  stirs  our  grateful 
evitition  particularly  to-day.  It  was  typical  of  the  friendly  relations  that 
■  long 'existed  between  the  two  navies.  It  was  prophetic  also  of  the  closer 
erntion  which  has  been  the  crowning  glory  of  British  and  American  par- 
ution  in  the  great  war  in  which  the  fleets  of  these  two  mighty  common- 
It  hs  were  so  united  as  for  the  time  being  to  compose  virtually  one  fleet, 
e  never  think  of  Dewey's  delicate  and  difficult  task,  after  the  signal  vic- 
,  III  years  after,  as  we  celebrate  its  having  attained  its  majority,  without 
►  and  abiding  love  for  the  British  Navy  ami  the  British  people  because  of 
wisdom,  consideration,  and  friendship  displayed  by  your  Admiral  at  Manila, 
s  good  on  this  day  to  recall,  with  American  gratitude,  and,  I  doubt  now, 
i  British  pleasure,  the  outcome  of  the  veiled  threat  of  the  German  Admiral 
ontest  the  fruits  of  Dewey's  victory  in  the  Philippines.  Admiral  Dewey, 
of  that  appreciation  which  every  naval  oflicer  has  for  his  responsibility  to 
id  trouble  between  his  own  and  another  country  with  which  his  Nation 

at  peace,  withheld  from  his  memoirs  the  full  story  of  the  tension  almost 
lie  breaking  jMiint  caused  by  Admiral  voft  Diederichs  in  those  crucial  days. 

know  enough  of  the  circumstances,  however,  to  understand  the  narrow 
U»e  from  hostilities  between  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  the  Navy  of 
•many,  and  we  have  sufficient  information  to  cause  us  always  to  be  deeply 
sible  of  the  important  and  helpful  part  the  British  Admiral  played  in  those 
.tons  hours. 

What  would  you  do,"  asked  the  German  Admiral,  "  If  I  moved  my  ship 
r  to  the  Oli/inpia  (Dewey's  flagship)?" 

r  reijuired  just  two  words  for  an  answer  that  we  are  happy  to  recall  to-day. 
sk  iN-wey  "  was  Admiral  Chlcester's  Delphic  to  the  uninitiated,  and  illumi- 
in;:  in  the  light  of  history,  answer  which  was  so  well  understood  by  the 
nuan  admiral  that  he  never  moved  his  ship  over  to  the  Olymjtia,  the  crisis 
s  averted,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  Admiral  Dewey  held  in  grateful  and 
sh  remembrance  the  action  of  the  distinguished  commander  of  the  British 
vu\  forces  in  the  I«'ar  Kast. 

•  •**•** 

Match  the  Navy."  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  appeal  of  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  of  the  Culted  States  during  the  Third  Liberty  loan,  when, 
make  ready  and  effective  war  upon  the  submarines,  the  Navy  personnel 

ule  sue})  large  subscriptions  to  the  third  issue  as  to  have  their  action  held 
fur  the  emulation  of  the  whole  country.    The  people  of  Great  Britain,  par- 

•ularly  the' members  of  the  British  Navy,  who  were  closely  associated  with 

►'in  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  cruel  war,  can  best  know  whether  the 
itt'fi  States  Navy  was  worthy  of  the  honor  done  it  by  selecting  its  achieve- 

•iits  for  national  efficiency  and  national  liberty  as  the  high  watermark  of 

tainnient. 
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It  was  our  pleasure  and  we  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  shortly 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  to  send  over  a  portion  of  our  ttevt 
associated  with  your  British  Grand  Fleet.  Our  fleet  and  yours  acted  toj 
to  lay  mines  In  the  North  Sea,  to  convoy  ships  bringing  troops,  to  flgt 
stilettos  of  the  sen  In  all  whips  of  danger  and  in  every  naval  activity  en 
and  skill  were  united.  We  kept  all  other  ships  of  our  Navy  ready  for  s 
orders  when  the  Allies  felt  a  larger  naval  force  might  be  needed,  fur 
the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war  there  was  no  thought  but  rea» 
for  the  fullest  nnd  quickest  cooperation  and  use  of  all  our  sea  power 
Joint  naval  statemanship  felt  it  could  be  best  employed.  It  was  a  gratltli 
to  us  at  home  to  know  that  British  experts  regarded  our  fleet  In  home  v 
well  disciplined  and  ready  to  come  over  ut  a  moment's  notice,  as  an  Inva 
reserve,  ns  Indeed  we  always  deemed  It.  Our  fleet  at  home  was  kept  In 
the  Invaluable  work  of  training  recruits,  nnd  especially  In  training  . 
crews  for  merchant  ships.  It  was  tedious  and,  In  a  sense,  work  that  l>r 
no  glory  to  officers  and  men.  It  was  well  done  while  our  British  broth, 
the  Grand  Fleet  waited  in  enforced  Inaction  for  the  Germans,  and  suflt 
great  tedium,  and  both  were  making  ready  for  the  expected  crisis.  bnl 
In  a  different  way.  Sometimes  it  Is  to  be  feared  civilians  of  both  con 
never  appreciated  the  essential  power  and  use  of  those  portions  of  «>ur 
not  in  the  most  Infested  areas,  but  removed  from  the  area  where  we  exj*-. 
nny,  where  we  hoped — the  decisive  great  naval  engagement  would  give 
lng  proof  of  the  Incomparable  power  of  the  allied  fleets. 

In  America  we  hoped  for  that  hour  for  which  all  other  hours  wer 
preparation.    Here  your  naval  fighters,  as  ours,  were  kept  for  the  day 
In  fair  combat  In  the  open  sea  the  opposing  forces  might  In  battle  gi\ 
seal  nnd  eternal  proof  that  the  sea  power  of  our  countries  would  w 
notable  a  victory  as  Nelson's  or  Dewey's.   That  this  opportunity  was  not 
because  the  Germans  knew  the  fate  in  store  If  they  dared  win  or  lo 
by  the  sea  fight.  It  must  be  confessed  took  away  some  of  the  anticipated 
faction  of  the  men  of  our  navies.   But  we  should  remember  that  the  victor 
nil  th»more  complete,  though  lacking  the  glory  of  a  titanic  conflict  nnd  <le 
the  human  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  that  the  men  of  the  Brltisl 
American  Navy  of  to-day  are  of  the  same  stuff  as  in  the  days  when  n- 
wind  nor  rain  nor  guns  nor  any  other  power  could  withstand  their  nav 
premacy.  It  was  the  most  humiliating  spectacle  In  the  annals  of  naval  hist 
was  the  tnme  surrender  of  the  much  vaunted  fleet  that  was  organized  wli 
boasted  purpose  to  conquer  the  seas  ns  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  don 
the  land.    In  truth  that  Inglorious  limping  spectacle  of  defeat  and  dl 
had  a  greater  significance  of  complete  undoing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  t 
ami  in  history'  tbnn  could  have  come  from  n  mngnlflcant  victory  In  a  son 
It  was  not  thrilling  or  spectacular.    It  did  not  stir  the  blood — the  thine 
men  had  mnde  rendy  for  nnd  coveted  as  their  heart's  desire.   But  It  did  s 
Wrote  on  sea  and  sky  the  Imperishable  doom;  the  "Thou  are  weighed  I 
balance  and  found  wanting"  and  carried  the  same  lasting  message  ns 
these  fateful  words  were  Interpreted  by  the  prophet  of  old. 

May  we  not,  borrowing  the  words  used  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasi 
our  American  naval  fighters,  give  It  the  larger  meaning  and  employing 
embrace  your  own  and  our  own  Navy's  sentiment,  say  to  the  civilian  n» 
of  both  countries  ami  of  all  free  nations,  "  Match  the  Navy."  I  speak  not  n 
daring  service  or  of  liberality  or  that  Initiative  and  skill  which  the  wor! 
plat  ids.  To  Americans  and  to  British  peoples  In  the  vast  expense  of  both 
tries  the  call  Is  "  Match  the  Navy  "  of  your  country  In  mutual  apprecintl 
clear  understanding.  In  full  fellowship,  and  In  that  loving  brotherhood 
helpful  comradeship  which  will  forever  unite  the  two  countries  In  chanipic 
and  sacrifice  for  democracy,  liberty,  and  fraternity. 

Why  match  the  Navy?  The  most  beautiful  fruit  of  cooperative  pff«>i 
sincere  friendship  the  war  has  ripened  for  us  Is  the  spirit  which  charact 
th<-  Intercourse  of  our  men  of  the  sea.  They  were  privileged  to  know  each 
to  the  core,  to  plan  together  and  to  test  each  other's  knowledge  of  str 
and  tactics  and  weapons  of  wnr.  to  go  down  together  to  the  sea  in  ships  uni 
when  the  perils  of  the  deep  called  only  for  men  of  the  best  mettle.  Togethet 
undertook  the  most  gigantic  task  known  to  navies,  the  barrage  of  the  j 
Sea.  where  n  mistake  or  lack  of  skill  meant  Instant  death  and  where  the 
ships  were  too  great  for  any  except  the  stoutest  hearts  ami  strongest  b 
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their  equally  brave  allies  hunted  the  submarine  to  his  Jungle  In  the 
sea  and  together  conquered  the  most  insidious  and  most  evasive  and 
uv»*>lerous  foe,  which,  without  humane  instinct,  lay  in  wait  for  ships 
sr  nonconibatants,  sending  ruthlessly  to  watery  graves  women  and  children 
it*.noe  of  every  law  of  the  sea  except  the  common  law  of  the  days  of 
They  transported  millions  of  soldiers  with  a  safety  that  seems  almost 
lions.  We  can  never  forget  that  British  ships  brought  over  a  million 
<-*»i*  soldiers  from  our  shores,  and  the  only  limit  of  this  Invaluable  con- 
ion  by  the  British  was  the  limit  of  your  large  facilities.  It  was  a  service 
li  emergency  and  of  such  capital  importance,  that  American  appreciation 
oriel  any  expression  of  appreciation  in  words. 

nnval  force  of  our  countries  were  instant  wherever  protection  was 
:1  «  s  well  as  wherever  the  foe  dared  challenge  their  supremacy.  The  Navy 
country  and  yours  during  those  years — we  called  them  fateful  then,  but 
y  will  call  them  glorious — worked  together  as  a  unified  organization 
-a  me  to  feel  as  truly  one  as  if  separate  flags  did  not  fly  above  their 

The  flags,  it  Is  true,  were  different,  but  they  symbolized  the  same  con- 
don  to  world  liberty  and  the  same  high  resolve  to  again  demonstrate 
sea.  power  Is,  In  the  last  analysis,  the  determining  force  of  the  world, 
setter  than  that,  or.  rather,  because  of  their  mutual  hardships  and  com- 
Hlp  in  love  and  sacrifice,  the  men  of  both  navies,  seeing  eye  to  eye, 
to  regard  each  other  as  fellow  crusaders.  Ties  of  personal' and  national 
tlstiip  were  forged  which  can  never  be  weakened,  ties  which  are  the 
and  surest  guarantee  of  furnishing  its  large  share  of  whatever  mobile 
e  the  world's  peace  may  require.  What  size  this  police  force  may  be  must 
*ter mined  by  the  evolution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  happily,  unanimously 
\>ve<l  by  the  delegates  from  all  the  allied  nations  in  the  peace  confer- 

It  must  be  as  powerful  as  world  safety  requires  and,  In  the  development 
ho  workings  of  the  League  of  Nations,  must  be  reduced  with  all  other 
nments  consistent  with  its  decorations.  The  members  of  the  league  rec- 
ze  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national 
amenta  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  en- 
<»ment  by  common  action  of  international  safety  and  the  enforcement  by 
tnon  action  of  international  obligations.  Of  one  thing  there  must  be  no 
bt :  The  end  of  competitive  navy  buildings  has  arrived.  It  would*  be  a 
ader,  a  calamity  equal  to  a  crime,  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
uld  enter  upon  competitive  naval  buildings,  either  or  both  suspicious  of 
other. 

is  the  common  dangers  and  common  experience  of  men  In  these  two  great- 
navies  brought  to  the  men  in  each  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
ir  united  strength  wa««  the  most  powerful  agency  to  end  the  dreams  of 
iquest  by  autocracy,  so  the  continued  cooperation  In  peace  of  our  two  great 
»ples  In  a  league  with  our  allies  will  be  the  best  assurance  of  the  blessings 
ich  will  flow  to  the  world  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
rviighted  as  this  brotherhood  Is,  cemented  forever  in  war  for  the  men  of 
»  two  navies,  the  outstanding  lesson  is  that  when  all  the  peoples  of  these 
(i  countries  know  each  other  as  Intimately  as  do  the  men  of  the  navies, 
civilians  will  "  match  the  Navy,"  not  only  in  appreciation  of  each  other's 
-tues  but  in  a  full  comprehension  that  only  in  high  resolve  to  make  this 
<kI  feeling  and  concretion  permanent  can  these  two  enlightened  countries 
lftll  their  mission  of  duty  to  themselves  and  responsibility  to  the  world, 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  these  English-speaking  peoples  will  always  be 
agreement,  that  their  interests  may  not  sometimes  clash,  and  that  there 
ill  not  l»e  men  in  each  country  who  would  love  to  drive  a  wedge  which 
ould  keep  them  apart  and  antagonistic.  It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  indl- 
duals  that  differences  of  opinion,  honestly  entertained  and  freely  expressed, 
ind  them  closer  together.  When  two  men  always  express  the  same  thought, 
may  l>e  safely  assumed  that  one  is  the  thinker  and  the  other  the  echo, 
trone  and  virile  men  wish  no  such  unity.  This  is  equally  true  of  strong 
nd  virile  nations  and  have,  perhaps,  greater  application  In  the  case  of  the 
'nited  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  long  ago  we  had  serious  differences, 
r.  rather,  our  Governments  did.  The  peoples,  with  largely  the  same  im- 
•ulses  and  the  same  traditions,  each  in  their  own  way  have  moved  toward 
he  same  end,  which  is  to  make  all  Governments  serve  the  expressed  will  of 
he  whole  people.    But  these  ancient  differences  are  remembered  by  us  only 
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to  serve  hihI  heighten  our  res|>ect  for  each  other  mid  to  givfe  a  pride  tl 
drew  our  inspiration  from  the  common  refreshing  stream  of  Kuunytix 

We  hope — most  of  us,  ut  uny  rate,  hope — that  the  foundation  of  the 
of  Nations  will  eventually,  perha|)s  sooner  than  scofferH  imagine,  sou 
death  knelt  of  at  least  Inordinately  large  expenditure  on  great  Meet, 
realize  to  the  full  the  anxiety — Indeed,  the  urgent  necessity — felt  In 
Britain  to  reduce  naval  expenditures  to  the  lowest  level  compatiltli 
safety.  The  United  States  will,  I  am  convinced,  do  nothing  thnt  Intern 
derelopu>enta  do  not  strictly  require  us  to  do  to  add  to  the  naval  bun 
this  or  any  other  power.  As  we  recognise  the  political  and  geographical 
slties  which  call  for  great  British  sea  power  we  are  convinced  that  BHtt 
their  part,  recognize  thnt  similar  necessities  exist  In  our  ease.  We.  Mm. 
prodigious  coast  line.  We  have  a  great  foreign  trade,  which  Is  hound  t> 
a  carrying  trade  that  will  grow  with  It.  and  ohllgatlons  growing  <»m 
League  of  Nations  covenant.  The  United  States  does  not  aspire,  as  we 
Great  Britain  does  not  aspire,  to  possess  much  strength  at  sea  thnt  ^ 
Impose  our  decrees  arbitrarily  u|«m  other  free  peoples.  Such  a  tradi 
wholly  foreign  to  our  isilitical  nature  and  utterly  out  of  tune  with  our 
Hons.  But  If  the  evolution  of  the  league  of  Nations  Is  not  such  as  its  i 
and  devotees  In  Europe  and  in  America  hope  that  it  may  he.  if  couipetl 
armaments  must  continue,  as  in  the  past,  unchecked  by  any  other  con 
tlon  than  a  nation's  financial  capacity,  then,  regrettable  as  the  choice  v 
repugnant  as  It  will  be  to  the  American  people,  it  will  be  essential.  fr< 
dictates  of  elementary  national  Interest,  that  they  shall  build  and  main 
Meet  commeusurate  with  the  needs  of  uatioiial  defense  and  with  our  ii 
tlonal  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  entire  speech  t 
Secretary  Dakikls.  That  was  the  entire  speech. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  war  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Ynni 
Docks,  the  construction  accomplished  untler  the  direction  of  th 
reau  of  Yards  and  Docks  since  this  country  entered  the  war  am 
to  a  total  of  approximately  $340,000,000.  over  a  hundred  mi 
more  than  the  total  value  of*  the  Xavy's  shore  improvements  pit 
to\he  war.  Despite  the  unprecedented  demand  for  labor  un« 
tennis,  new  records  in  construction  were  made  and  huge  strm 
that  ordinarily  would  have  taken  years  to  complete  were  buili 
few  mouths. 

When  war  was  imminent,  there  was  such  a  rush  of  recruit! 
there  was  no  question  of  securing  enough  men  for  the  enter j 
The  necessary  training,  prior  to  duty  afloat,  required  an  immen 
crease  of  training  stations:  and.  beginning  in  April,  1917.  tl 
part  merit  ordered  work  of  expansion  to  proceed  with  the  utino; 
patch  and  made  allotments  from  the  naval  emergency  fund.  1> 
submitting  estimates  to  Congress  for  additional  appropria 
Provision  was,  with  the  utmost  speed,  made  for  housing  97^ik) 
and  construction  was  continued  until  there  were  complete  a. ceo 
dation.s  for  192,875  men  in  winter  and  205,275  men  in  summer. 
us  the  largest  naval  training-ciimp  capacity  that  any  navy  eve 
in  all  history. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  equipping  and  improving  navy 
for  warship  construction,  work  had  been  begun  in  the  latter  pi 
1910  on  a  program  of  expansion  which  involved  a  total  expem 
during  the  war  of  approximately  $27,000,000.  Works  of  tr< 
dous  magnitude  and  thoroughly  modern  in  nature  were  execut 
the  principal  yards,  including  foundries  and  machine  simps 
complete,  up-to-date  equipment  for  manufacture  and  hantllii 
ships'  parts,  the  greatest  crane  known  to  exist  at  the  present 
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huihlinp  ways  for  the  maximum  warships  contemplated,  to- 
with  piers,  storehouses,  marine  railways,  dredging,  and  all 
ssories  required  in  line  with  this  new  naval  policy, 
riyato  plants  were  Hnancially  assisted  by  the  Navy,  beginning 
<~  in    11M7.  toward  the  expansion  of  their  productive  capacity  to 
♦*iiu*r«rency  requirements  in  connection  with  the  authorized  in- 
of  the  Navy.    I'nder  careful  supervision,  direct  and  indirect 
iu*ial  aid  wjis  extended  for  the  construction  of  many  new  plants 
a<  hi  it  ions  to  and  extensions  of  existing  ones.    It  was  due  to  this 
cy.   in  which  approximately  $70,0< )(),()()()  was  invested,  that  the 
v  owes  in  large  part  the  tremendous  increase  in  destroyers  dur- 
the  period  of  hostilities. 

ho  provision  of  adequate  power  for  the  operation  of  navy  yards 
mw  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  view  of  the  industrial  ex- 
m<ui  rapidly  taking  place.  In  all,  about  Si*  .000.000  was  ex- 
<1«m1  for  this  purpose,  including  large  extensions  to  power  plants 
Portsmouth.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Mare 
m«l.  nnd  Puget  Sound.  Training  camps  and  hospitals,  both  per- 
cent and  temporary,  required  larger  power-plant  installations, 
luitv  of  installation  being  essential  in  many  such  cases.  The  Navv 
i«»w  in  a  much  more  secure  position  than  U»fore  the  war  as  regards 
ample  and  efficient  output  of  power  for  its  shore  activities. 
iVork  on  three  maximum  dry  docks  was  carried  on  continuously 
liiirlr  pressure  during  the  war.  and  two  other  maximum  <locks  were 
ng  constructed  by  outside  agencies — the  Navy  Department  having 
de  contracts  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  Of  these  five,  the  dock  at 
liladelphia  is  the  only  one  not  completed  at  this  time.  The  total 
tiny  on  the  three  docks  constructed  by  the  Navy  will  be  approxi- 
iteiv  $10,500,000,  while  a  special  appropriation  of  $4,550,000  has 
en  nia<le  for  the  purchase  by  the  Navy  of  the  great  South  Boston 
y  dock  and  its  adjacent  lands. 

The  largest  ollice  group  in  the  world  was  constructed  by  the  Navy 
•partment  in  Potomac  Park  between  April  and  October.  15)18. 
'lis  group  contains  floor  space  of  more  than  41  acres,  has  accom- 
odations for  10.000  clerks,  and  cost  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
•liars. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  erected  for  France  the  largest 
ireless  station  in  the  world,  Hnal  completion  having  been  obtained 
ti<v  the  armistice.  Other  large  construction  projects  were  under  - 
ken  abroad,  including  aviation  facilities  having  an  appraised  value 
t  s5.Sf»*2,75:S.  Admiral  Sims  sent  5*21  cables  that  required  action  by 
w  bureau,  requiring  the  preparation  of  55:5  separate  requisitions, 
■medintc  attention  was  given  to  every  request. 

The  bureau's  contribution  to  naval  aviation  amounted  to  more 
mn  $30,000,000  in  construction  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Ordnance  storage  was  practically  trebled  in  capacity,  the  expendi- 
ire  being  approximately  $11,000,000  in  this  direction.  Torpedo  and 
line  filling  and  storage  facilities  were  provided,  the  latter  having 
in]  a  direct  l>earing  on  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Submarine  bases 
rere  established  or  expanded  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Th*  total  funds  available  for  the  war  work  of  the  bureau  approxi- 
nated  $346,000,000.  made  up  of  direct  appropriations  of  $219,000,000 
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and  allotments  of  $127,000,000  from  other  sources.    Of  the 
approximately  $335,000,000  were  used  at  home  and  $11,000,000  al 
(The  document  in  regard  to  construction  submitted  by  Sec: 
Daniels  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Navt  Department, 
Bureau  o>  Yards  and  Docks. 

Washington,  I 

From :  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Dock*. 
To :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject :  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
References:  (o)  Department's  letter  Op-12  of  May  28,  1915;   (6)  G 
Board's  letter  of  March  13,  1915. 

WAS  PLANS. 

1.  The  above  references  transmitted  the  plan  to  Insure  readiness  f« 
which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  bureau's  recommendations  and  action.* 
that  date.  The  necessary  Investigations  were  Instituted;  information  wi 
lected  and  put  in  shape  for  use;  plans  for  necessary  public  works  and  u 
were  prepared,  and  estimates  for  appropriations  were  submitted. 

ACT  OF  AUGUST  20,  1918. 

2.  This  act  provided  several  Items  of  great  Importance,  the  most  imp 
of  which  provided  for  the  expansion  of  ship  construction  and  the  lqc 
production  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  material.  The  Secreatry  of  the 
was  authorized  to  improve  and  equip  seven  navy  yards  for  the  construct 
ships,  and  $6,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  In  addition  to  a  s 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  $1,000,000  structural  shop  at  the  N 
Navy  Yard.  This  act  provided  for  increasing  the  area  of  the  Wash 
Navy  Yard  and  for  the  construction  of  a  $600,000  gun  shop  therein ;  $2 
for  the  storage  of  guns  and  munitions  at  magazines,  yards,  and  statloni 
$11,705,111  for  the  construction  of  a  projectile  plant  and  an  armor  plant, 
was  authorized.  In  addition,  $705,611  for  the  projectile  plant  All  of 
projects  were  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

CIVIL  RNOINEXR  CORPS. 

3.  The  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  consisted 
regular  officers.  On  June  15,  1917,  25  regular  officers  were  appointed,  a 
January  11,  1918,  10  regular  and  20  temporary  officers  were  appointed, 
which  the  corps  was  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  appointment  oi 
poniry  and  reserve  officers  until  on  the  date  of  the  armistice  there  w« 
regular  officers,  20  temporary  officers,  and  110  reseve  officers. 

BUREAU  FORCE. 

4.  The  bureau  force  was  Inadequate  and  consisted  of  only  63  perso 
July  1.  1916.  By  January'  1.  191",  It  had  been  Increased  to  116:  on  Aprl 
147;  on  September  1  to  307;  and  ultimately  to  710  on  the  day  of  the  arm 
The  force  carried  on  the  bureau  rolls  was  Insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
with  sufficient  expedition  during  the  war  period  and  the  contracts  were 
with  firms  of  architects,  engineers,  and  Inspectors,  who  furnished  large 
berB  of  their  own  employees  for  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

5.  At  no  time  during  the  war  did  the  bureau  find  It  possible  by  men 
direct  employment  and  by  contract  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  It  de 
but  It  believes  that  every  necessity  was  met.  The  belief  Is  predicated  It 
upon  the  fact  that  rarely,  if  ever,  was  It  found  necessary  to  place  higher 
A-3  priority  on  any  of  Its  work,  and  generally  the  priority  granted  was  A- 
appears  conclusive  to  the  bureau  that  higher  priorities  would  have 
jrrnnted  If  the  war  conditions  had  lieen  such  as  to  make  such  priorities  n 
in  I,.-  mt'fssary. 

BUREAU  ORGANIZATION. 

5.  Under  the  chief  of  bureau  there  are  four  divisions — i.  e.,  Design  Div 
Contract  Division.  Maintenance  and  Operating  Division,  and  Clerics, 
vision.    The  assistant  to  the  chief  of  bureau  has  direct  charge  of  the  I) 
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si<»n.  whicli  Is  made  up  of  various  subdivisions  under  the  direct  charge  of 
i-*-t  managers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  design  of  and  specifications  for 
work   assigned  them. 

The  project  managers  have  charge  of  classes  of  work  and  are.  respectively, 
;i>rers  of  navy-yard  development,  dry  docks,  power-plant  development,  armor 
projectile  plauts.  ordnance  plants,  aviation,  submarine  bases,  fuel,  radio 
ions,  hospitals,  training  camps,  and  marine  stations. 
The  Contract  Division  has  cognizance  of  all  contracts:  the  Maintenance 
Operating  Division  has  charge  of  current  expenditures  for  maintaining 
op*»rMlng  the  various  yards  and  stations,  and  the  securing  and  records  of 
si>ortutlon  equipment. 

CONTRACTS. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  period  02  contracts  were  awarded 
he  percentage  basis,  for  the  reason  that  time  was  an  essential  element,  and 
urgency  of  the  case  would  not  permit  of  preparing  detailed  plans  before 
work  was  undertaken.  Information  secured  by  the  bureau  before  the 
Juration  of  war  enabled  the  bureau  to  secure  good  contractors  for  this  class 
work,  who  cooperated  fully  with  the  bureau,  and  finished  tbe  projects 
ckly  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  could  be  expected. 
.  Thereafter  contracts  were  almost  all  based  upon  competition,  the  notable 
eptions  l»eing  the  office  buildings  in  Potomac  Park,  and  the  supply  base  at 
ith  Brooklyn,  which  were  let  on  a  fixed  fee  basis,  and  the  camp  at  Detroit 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Eagle  boats,  which  was  let  on  the 
rentage  basis.  Before  January  1,  1918,  over  500  contracts,  representing 
proximately  $70,000,000,  has  been  entered  Into,  and  during  the  period  from 
ril  6,  1917.  to  the  day  of  the  armistice — November  11.  1918 — approximately 
00  contracts,  approximating  $200,000,000,  had  been  entered  into. 

PLANT  EXTENSIONS. 

10.  Forty-seven  projects,  the  cost  of  which  approximated  $70,000,000.  were 
rried  out  under  the  sui>er\islon  of  the  bureau.  These  projects  consisted  in 
tt-ndlng  plants  and  providing  new  plants  to  carry  out  the  contracts  for  ship 
ust ructions,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  Squantum  plant — erected  to 
able  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  assemble  destroyers,  and  the  hulld- 
p  of  a  new  plant  for  the  Erie  Forge  Co.,  to  provide  for  shaft  and  other  heavy 
rglngs. 

FUND8  AVAILABLE. 

11.  Direct  appropriations  of  $219,000,000.  and  allotments  of  $127,000,000  from 
her  funds  were  made  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work  carried  out  under 
ie  bureau,  and.  of  this  amount  approximately  $335,000,000  were  used  used  at 
we  and  $11,000,000  abroad. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ABROAD. 

12.  The  work  consisted  of  the  construction  of  aviation  stations  in  England, 
reland,  Italy,  and  France:  fuel-oil  stations  in  France;  four  hospitals  in 
ranee  and  six  in  Great  Britain;  and  25  radio  stations.  Admiral  Sims  sent 
21  cables  that  required  action  by  the  bureau  and  which  required  the  prepara- 
ion  of  553  separate  requisitions.  Immediate  attention  was  given  to  every 
equest.  Requisitions  were  immediately  prepared  for  material  to  be  purchased, 
'he  bids  were  carefully  considered,  with  particular  reference  to  time  of  del- 
ivery and  suitability  of  material  for  rapid  construction  work.  As  soon  as 
rders  were  placed,  expeditors  were  given  instructions  to  expedite  the  con- 
traction of  the  mnterial  and  Its  shipment.  The  shipments  were  followed  to 
i<lewater  and  until  each  item  had  been  placed  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
var  zone.  In  addition  to  the  routine  report  tbe  bureau  prepared  special  re- 
ports giving  tbe  data  relative  to  shipment,  and  sent  these  rei>orts  directly  to 
\ilmiral  Sims.  Projects  that  required  plans  were  given  precedence  In  the 
Mircau.  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  earliest  possible  delivery. 

13.  One  of  the  most  important  projects  was  the  erection  of  a  high-power  radio 
station  In  France  that  required  eight  steel  towers,  each  820  feet  In  height.  Plans 
were  prepared  and  the  material  purchased  and  shipped  and  delivered  In  France. 
The  French  Government  decided  to  build  the  foundations  for  these  towers,  and 
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erection  whs  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  the  unreadiness  of  the  foim« 
The  bureau  ted  assembled  h  force  of  Approximately  385  rpst'rvcs  who 
quullncd  steel  men.  and  who  were  enrolled  for  the  s|ieclal  purpise  <»f  «-r 
these  towers.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  npproxlmntely  half  of  the  ate-e 
four  towers — huil  heen  erected.  Work  was  sus|>euded  at  that  time  an< 
later  renewetl  under  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  erection  of  the 
towera. 

14.  Ijirpe  demands  were  made  upon  the  bureau  for  motor  tranflpoftatti 
the  several  projects  abroad,  and  during  the  war  727  trucks.  182  trailer 
passenger  cars,  and  237  motor  cycles  were  shipped  at  Admiral  Slms's  re 
One  project  called  for  40  trucks  of  s|>ccial  construction,  and  the  burem 
nble  to  place  au  order  for  this  lot  to  be  manufactured  and  shipped  with 
weeks.    Plans  were  changed,  however,  ami  trucks  of  an  Army  type  were 

15.  The  bun  mil  Is  satisfied  that  every  request  of  Admiral  Sims  that  re* 
action  by  the  bureau  was  complied  with  without  any  loss  of  time:  nlno  tli 
material  ■Dipped  abroad  Mas  the  most  suitable  for  the  punmses  state,! 
could  be  secured  in  the  market. 


Hi.  The  Improving  and  equipping  of  navy  yards  and  stations  for  the  eon 
tion  of  vessels  required  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  industrial 
buildings,  power  plants,  several  shipbuilding  slips,  and  storela mse*.  Alx 
acquirement  of  floating  cranes  and  other  weight-handling  devices,  and  tl 
provements  of  water  flouts  by  dredging  and  the  building  of  quay  wall 
piers.  These  main  Improvements  reuulred  a  large  extension  of  street-**,  milt 
and  air,  electric,  water,  nnd  sewer  systems. 


17.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  large  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  w  as 
constructed  by  the  Navy  F»e|mrtinent.  and  large  docks  at  Iloston  and  San 
cIsco  were  being  constructed  by  the  < 'niiinimi wealth  of  Massachusetts  an 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co-  res|>ectivcly.    The  Navy  Pepm  I  Weill  hud 
contracts  for  the  use  of  these  two  docks.    On  April  30.  1017.  the  depart 
Contracted  for  another  large  dock  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  on  A  pi 
1917.  contracted  for  a  similar  dock  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yanl.  Worl 
expedited  on  h II  of  these  docks  and  all  are  ready  for  use  except  the  o 
Philadelphia,  which  will  probably  lie  completed  within  the  next  yenr. 
these  dry  docks  will  accommodate  the  largest  ships  now  built  or  building. 


18.  The  Improvement  of  navy  yards  required  large  extensions  to  the  ) 
plants  at  Portsmouth,  Ronton,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
Orleans.  Mnre  Island,  and  Puget  Sound.  A  large  increase  was  also  nece 
at  the  torpedo  factory  at  Newport,  and  the  powder  factory  at  Indian 
Training  camps  ami  hospitals.  l>oth  |iermatient  and  temporary,  require* I 
power-plant  installations.  In  all,  approximately  118,000^000  were  expende 
tills  purpose. 


19.  The  Naval  Academy  buildings  were  designed  for  500  midshipmen,  nib 
a  study  room  and  two  small  liedroonis  for  each  two  men.  but  before  the  hull 
were  completed  It  was  necessary  to  curtail  the  space  fur  each  man  urn 
buildings  were  made  to  accommodate  1.200  men.  Karly  in  1017  the  iie«i 
for  training  additional  ollicers  was  apparent,  and  on  July  13,  1017.  n  con 
was  a wti riled  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  wings  to  Bancroft 
Increasing  the  capacity  to  2,400  midshipmen.   The  first  appropriation  was  I 

act  of  March  4.  1017.  that  carried  an  Ite  f  $  1 .000.000.    Subsequent  acts 

Increased  this  to  £1.025.000. 

20.  The  number  of  midshipmen  taxed  the  facilities  In  the  educational  <!• 
meuts  beyond  their  capacity  and  in  the  act  of  July  1.  1918,  an  Item  of  $1.0il 
was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  new  seamanship  and  imvig 
building,  which  is  now  Hearing  completion. 
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OF  KICK  SPACE  FOR  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

•  At  tli*1  outbreak  of  the  war  ( ho  personnel  of  t ho  Na\y  Department  was 
•mm«Himed  In  a  part  of  the  State.  War.  and  Navy  Building  ami  in  the 
y   Aiiiirx.    June  30.  IblO.  there  were  020  officer*  ami  employees  in  the  Navy 

rtuuMit.  which  number  was  increased  to  approximately  H.oOO  at  the  time  of 
a  rin  list  ire.    With  the  expansion  of  the  force  it  became  necessary  to  hire 
itioiKtl  olliro  space  In  buildings  widely  scattered  in  the  city,  and  it  was  not 
i   iM.^iu,.  t<»  get  enough  spa  if  in  any  one  Jocality  to  keep  a  bureau  force 
Jher.     At  one  time  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  had  Its  force  located  in 
DuiUliigs.  scattered  from  Twelfth  and  F  Streets  to  Connecticut  Avenue 
•I«*tYt  rson  Plaif. 

1.  The  deficiency  act  of  March  2S,  191S.  carried  an  item  for  *'  te  jtij  >ora  ry 

•  fete  office  buildings.  Navy  and  War  Department."  and.  acting  under  thh» 
lt«»rity  the  Navy  IVpartment  contracted  on  February  2.">,  101S.  for  two  rein- 

ooiicrete  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  Potomac  Park,  fronting  on  15 
*-*-x  ami  t-xtcudtt.tr  westward  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Twenty-first  Street. 
*h  t>iiilding  consisted  of  a  so-called  "head  house "  00  feet  wide  fronting  on 
Mre^»t.  from  which  wings  00  feet  wide  and  o00  feet  long  extended  to  the  rear. 

The  Navy  Department  Building,  with  a  head  house  S00  feet  long,  has 
*-  win^s.  and  the  War  Department  Building,  with  head  house  7S4  feet  long, 
s  «*i^ht  wings.  The  total  floor  area  is  approximately  l.SO0,(H>0  square  f«ft.  or 
re  titan  41  acres,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  approximately 
MM)  otnployees.  These  buiUlings  were  completely  occupied  for  the  transaction 
business  by  the  first  week  in  October.  101S.  at  which  time  there  were  7.101 
r<«»ns  installed  in  the  Navy  Building  alone.  At  that  time  the  Hydrographlc 
li'f.  Allotment  Office.  Marines,  and  Library,  had  not  been  transferred  to  this 
iblinjr.  Since  that  date  all  of  the  activities  other  than  the  Library  have 
en  tmusformcd  to  the  building,  and  the  centralization  of  the  for<fs  in  one 
iblintr  bas  materially  facilitated  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Navy 
apartment. 

GENERAL  HTORAGE. 

24.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  storage  facilities  of  the  Navy  were  con- 
ned to  the  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  and  were  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
nision  of  naval  activities  that  immediately  took  place.  A  large  amount  of 
»ace  was  hired  from  private  owners  and  new  storehouses  were  constructed  at 
avy  yards.  While  the  immediate  needs  were  met  in  this  way,  the  operation 
•quired  larger  expenditures  than  would  have  been  the  case  If  storage  were 
mveniently  located  at  the  proper  places.  The  urgent  deficiency  act  of  June  15, 
in 7.  provided  S2.S00.tHH>  for  the  purchase  and  development  of  the  area  com- 
ri*ing  what  was  known  as  the  Jamestown  Kxposition  site  and  adjacent  tern- 
ary at  Hampton  Koads.  This  site  was  selected  as  one  of  the  most  inq>ortant 
nr  increased  storage  accomiiKKlatlons,  aial  large  storehouses  were  erected  at 
his  place. 

2"i.  Karly  in  101N  the  department  contracted  for  the  construction  of  n  very 
urge  supply  ba<e  at  South  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  These  supply  bases  have  increased 
o  a  very  great  extent  the  economy  of  handling  stores.  During  the  war  the 
<torage  capacity  has  been  increased  to  almut  two  and  two-thirds  times  that 
listing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

FUEL-OIL  STORAGE. 

20.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  additional  fuel-oil  storage  was  under  wny 
Bt  Melville.  H.  I.:  (iuantanamo,  Cuba:  Puget  Sound,  Wash.:  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii.  Later,  work  was  started  at  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  Yorktown, 
Vn.  Concrete  underground  tanks  were  l>eing  provided  at  all  of  these  places, 
and  the  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  1,440,000  barrels. 

27.  In  December.  1017.  the  bureau  was  requested  to  provide  storage  facilities 
for  nil  at  a  number  of  |>orts  in  France,  ami  provided  three  7.000-ton  tanks,  two 
MiMon  tanks,  and  one  150-ton  gasoline  tank  for  Brest,  three  3,000- ton  tanks 
■t  La  Pallice,  three  nt  Furt.  and  three  at  L  Orient 

NAVAL  OPERATING   BASE.    HAMPTON  ROADS. 

28.  The  Jamestown  Kxposition  site  above  referred  to  has  been  developed  for 
a  fWt  operating  base  and  has  removed  from  navy  yards  activities  which  were 
D«vssary  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  fleet,  but  which  interfered 
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with  the  Industrial  activities  of  the  yanls.    At  the  time  of  purchase  the 
of  the  land  was  approximately  474  acres  and  by  diking  and  Ailing  thl 
has  been  Increased  to  approximately  800  acres. 

20.  The  supply  base  above  referred  to  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  operating  base.    One  of  the  first  uses  made  of  this  base  was  the 
llshment  of  a  training  ramp  of  an  ultimate  capacity  of  14,000  men.  In 
tion  with  this  training  camp  many  special  schools  have  been  established. 

.30.  A  large  area  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  base  has  been  assigned  to  i 
and  a  large  and  important  aviation  station  has  been  developed  thereon. 

31.  On  the  northwestern  water  front  a  submarine  base  with  u  ear. 
20  submarines  has  been  established.    Two  large  piers  1,400  feet  long  l>a' 
constructed  and  a  third  is  now  under  construction.    One  nf  these  plei 
the  side  of  the  submarine  basin,  but  the  southerly  side  is  uvallahle  fo 
draft  ships  so  that  the  three  piers  will  furnish  7.000  feet  of  berthing 
the  largest  vessels. 

SUBMARINE  BASE,  NEW'  LONDON. 

32.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  facilities  for  submarines  were  * 
stricted,  and  the  naval  station  at  New*  l»ndon  was  considered  to  be  well 
for  care  and  operation  of  submarines.    Plans  were  immediately  prep* 
converting  this  station  into  a  submarine  base.   The  water  front  was  I 
by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  light  piers  for  mooring  space,  and 
the  necessary  shop  facilities  and  housing  facilities  were  provided, 
is  sufficient  for  the  convenient  accommodation  of  20  submarines. 

ORDNANCE  PROJECTS. 

33.  The  principal  public  works  on  account  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
the  increase  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  gun  production;  the  toi 
station  at  Newport  for  torpedoes;  the  armor  ami  projectile  plants  at 

t  iiaii>  Mmi.  \Y  \  n  i!  nun.'  plants  at  St  J u Hens  ('reek  ami  Yorktowik 
and  about  250  necessary  buildings  ut  naval  magazines  and  ammunition  defN 

RADIO  STATIONS. 

34.  At  the  oulbreuk  of  the  war  commercial  radio  stations  were  taken 
but  required  considerable  Improvement  which  was  Immediately  undertt 
Three  large  high-power  radio  stations  were  undertaken — one  at  Cayey,  I 
with  three  000-foot  towers;  one  at  Annu[>olis,  Mr.,  with  four  600-fiKit  toi 
and  one  at  Croix  d'Hins,  France,  with  eight  820-foot  towers.  The  000$ 
tion  of  these  stations  was  expedited.  Towers  were  erected  at  seven 
the  older  stations  to  increase  their  capacity,  ami  a  considerable  number  of 
radio  towers  was  purrhused  for  the  Cuban  Government.  Radio  comr 
tions  have  been  built  along  the  coast. 

AVIATION. 

35.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  only  naval  air  station  in  the 
States  was  at  I'ensueola,  Flo.    Coastal  stations  were  started  soon  af 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  were  extended  as  necessities  arose.    Several  ai 
tions  were  erected  In  Kurope  during  the  js-rlod  of  the  war. 

36.  One  of  the  largest  undertakings  during  the  war  period  was  the  estat 
ment  of  the  helium  plant  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  connected  with  the  gas  supp 
I'etrolla  by  a  pipe  line  10-4  miles  long.  This  plant  was  not  completed  In-fon 
urmlsthv. 

37.  The  production  of  aircraft  required  shop  facilities  that  were  not  In  € 
ence  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  and  the  necessary  shops  worn 
structed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  at  a  >"M  "f  approximately  $7,000.0 

TRAIN  I  NO  CAMPS. 

3S.  Trior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  four  permanent  naval 
Ing  stations  with  facilities  for  approximately  6,0110  men  In  training  •£< 
Itccngnizing  the  lui|>ortance  of  preliminary  training  ashore,  the  der 
ordered  Immediate  expansion  of  existing  stations  and  the  construction  <B 
Vllotmeiits  wen   llrsi  made  from  the  naval  ctnergencv  fund  in  April  tint! 
mates  for  additional  appropriations  were  mode  to  Congress.    The  lai 
expansion  was  at  Gn-al  Lakes.    Provision  was,  with  the  utmost  speed.  I 
for  housing  97,200  men  In  sanitary,  projierly  heated  and  ventilated  bi " 
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T«*«l  at  30  different  places.  Iluilding  was  continued  until  quarters  and  aux- 
•y  buildings  were  provided  for  192,S7r>  men  in  winter  and  20.V275  men  in 
WW.  Camps  included  barracks,  mess  halls,  drill  halls,  swimming  tanks, 
*ds,  and  dispensaries. 

*.  In  tli*1  earliest  ramps  less  floor  spare  and  less  cubic  feet  of  space  per  man 
furnished  than  was  desirable,  and  the  later  camps  were  Improved  in  this 
►e«t  until  42  square  feet  of  Moor  space  and  4.10  cubic  feet  of  space  were  fur- 
led i**r  man.  Based  uimui  tin*  earlier  quantities,  the  camps  would  accom- 
lute  u  very  much  larger  numl>er  of  men  than  alsive  stated. 
>.  The  cost  of  training  camps  constructed  up  to  IHvember  1,  1917,  was 
roxiinately  $HUW0.ihio,  and  the  total  cost  of  all  camps  that  have  been  eon- 
toted  Is  approximately  $f>9,(H>0,(i00. 


HOSPITALS. 


I  Previous  to  the  war  period  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  had  prepared 
rntive  plans  for  emergency  base  hospitals  and  had  outlined  a  method  of 
(tilure  to  utilize  existing  hospitals  by  expansion.  The  emergency  act  of 
le  13.  ll>17,  contained  an  item  of  $1  .BTiO.nOO  for  hospital  construction,  and  later 
>  provided  $15.tW0,045  for  the  same  purpose. 

'_!.  Hospitals  were  provided  at  '2.'*  places  in  the  I'nlted  States  and  at  13  places 
oad.  t  >\er  1!<M  portable  buildings  for  hospital  use  were  shipi»ed  from  the 
itcsl  States  and  erected  overseas. 

3.  Most  of  the  teui|M»rary  hospitals  were  of  wood  construction,  but  those  at 
►oklyn  and  Wards  Island,  N.  Y..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  ami  Norfolk,  Va..  and 
ie  at  Charleston,  S.  ('..  were  stuccoed. 


MAKINK   CORPS   PCIU.IC  WORKS. 


14.  Large  training  camps  were  constructed  at  Quantlco.  Va..  and  Parrls 
and.  S.  P.,  and  a  permanent  base,  which  will  cost  approximately  $"».000,OUUv 
s  started  at  San  Diego.  Calif. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT. 


4"i.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  project  follows: 

Plant  extcitxion*. — Karly  In  1917  It  was  found  necessary,  In  order  to  meet 
lergency  requirements  for  the  expansion  of  the  productive  capacity  of  various 
tvately  owned  plants,  for  the  Navy  Department  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ive, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  construction  of  many  new  plants  and  nddi- 
»ns  to  and  extensions  of  existing  plants.  The  necessary  supervision  and 
Rpecttoo  of  idl  such  work,  especially  as  to  general  efficiency  of  layout  and 
Tangement  of  detail,  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in 
ugust.  1917.  Some  4."  different  projects  of  this  character,  costing  more  than 
louurnn.  were  carried  through  to  successful  completion  under  various  con- 
acts.  as  listed  In  the  following  table: 


Approximate 

Plant. 

Purpose  of  extension. 

cost  of 

extension. 

atnma  Dry  Dock  A;  Shipbuilding  Co..  Mobile,  Ala., 
kllimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 

ith  Iron  Works  a.td.l.  Bath.  Me  i 

ie*t«r  Shipbuilding:  Co  ,  (tester.  Pa  

m  Cramp  &  Sons  Steamship  &  Eneine  Building 
Co  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (other  than  Cramp  plant;. 

fllman.  S.  M  ,  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio  

f  I  a  Yersme  Co.,  Ea*t  Chicago,  Ind  

l^ctric  Boat  Co,.  <>roton.  Conn  

or<1  Motor  Co.,  Detroit.  Mlrh  

nrd  Motor  Co  .  Kearney.  N  J  j, 

etblehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation: 

Fore  River.  M 

Quiney.  Maw 


3  mine  sweepers. 
7  mine  sweepers. 


1 1  destroyers .... 
4  mine  sweepers. 
Various  vessels.. 


Equipment  for  destroyers. 

Various  vessels  

Submarines  

100  Eagle  boats  

...do  


Buffalo.  N  Y  

Providence.  R.  1  

forthington,  P  A  M  Co  .  East  Cambridge, 
alk  Co  ,  Milwaukee,  Mis  


Various  vessels  

Trans oortat ion  improvement  

35  destroyers  

35  turbine  sets  for  destroyers  

112  Yarrow  boilers  for  destroyers. 

150  sets  pumps  for  destroyers  

(iears  for  destroyers  


WO,  434.53 
128,117.18 

4I7.7fi8.28 
I05.6fi2.rt5 
4,404,210  9H 

1.24ft,  748.  W 
1 .  .WO,  000  00 
192. 552. 00 
3. 50ft.  000  00 
2,000,000.00 

2.796.K20  32 
494.000  00 
13,7*7.285  00 
2,907,000.00 
1.052,500  00 
2.S97.A33  00 
800,000  00 
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Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  I'm*.  Mih  

Edward  Valve  Co.,  Fwt  Chicago,  ln<l  

Cha  >men  Valve  Co.,  Indian  orchard,  Utu  

Consul!  lated  ManiifacturingCo..  Bridgeport  

lit.*  KriKltir  A  Power  Co..  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y  

Oriscnm  RusselCo.,  Massillm,  Ohio   

Lake  Tornedo  lioat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Cotin  

New  Jer«ev  l>rv  Dock  *  Transnorl  Co.,  Kliiabethnort 
NewpTt  Rtn  Shipbuilding  A  l»ry  Hock  Co.,  New- 

port  News,  V». 
New  York  Shi-ihuildiug Corporate  n.  Camden,  S.J... 

Pennsylvania  Shlohuldlng  Co.,  QIWMttar,  N.  J  

Pusev  A  fonesCo..  Wtlmingtm.  Pel  

8'aien  'sland  Shi  ►  nil  lint  Co..  Siaten  Island.  S.  Y... 

Sun  ShlpbtilldlngCo.  Chester.  Pa  

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  (t'nion): 

Potrero- Alameda,  Calif  

Potrero-  Mumnlit  and  Ki«don.  Calif   

Columhla  SteelCo  .  Pittsburg. Calif  

AIIovSt?el  ForgingCo,  Carnegie,  Pa  

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  It.  R.  Co..  Newport  News,  Va  

Inland  OrdninreCn..  Ilrdford,  Ohio  

Poole  A  E.  M.  Co.,  Woodberrv.  Md  

Walter  Scott  Co ,  Phlnflcld.  N.J  

Tioga  Steel  A  Iron  Co  .  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Vlnrinlin  Rv.  Co.,  8e walls  Point.  Va  

I«ne  Products  Co.,  Whites  tone,  I -one  bland  

Erie  Force  Co.,  Erie,  Pa ...  ^  

Allts-ChalmersCo.,  Milwaukee.  Wis  

Pollock  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  


Purpox'  of  extension. 


Turbine  sets  for  desire  vers. 

Valve*  

 do  

Safety  valves  

5  mine  sweepers  

Equipment  for  destroyers.. 

12  submarines  

2  mine  sweepers  

Various  vessels  


A..PT.. 

cvtc0 


 do  

2  mine  sweepers  

 do  7.  

R  mine«wtje"»ersi:  C  sea-going  tup. 

3  mine  sweepers  


Various  vessels  

 do  

 do  

4-inch  eun  forging*  

Coil  storage  

Dun  forcings  

'"»>  I  in  I.  gun-  .    . . 

2.V)  antiaircraft  gun  mounts  

dun  forgings  '.  

Coal  storage  

Airplane  propellers  

t  inch  gun  forging*  

Rotor  drums  and  destroyer  shaft- 
ing 

Cun  forgings  


$P 


iv 

■ 


4.0to, 

l 

8 


lei 
7,1 
752-.I 


Thirty-four  of  the  foregoing  plants  were  engaged  in  the  pon*trueti< 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  r-eout  cruisers,  submarines,  mi  up  sweej>er*».  and 
cessories  for  Hips*'  vessel*,  anil  of  tl>e  Eugle  lionts  built  by  the  Ford  M 
Co.;  two  liavp  provided  for  Hip  storage  . •  f  coal,  one  for  Hip  product  hu 
airplane  propeller*.  an<l  eight  for  the  production  of  shafting  nixl  ortlm 
material.  Many  of  the  iiIhivp  plants  were  substantially  completed  ami 
in  the  calendar  year  1!>17.  uuil  practically  all  of  thptu  werp  In  UlCCeailflll 

eratlon  before  il  xplratlon  of  the  tinea  1  year  1917-1D18.    TIip  two  lai 

plants  wprp  the  torpedo-deetroyer  plant  at  Squantum,  near  (iulncy.  II 
costing  nearly  $14.<MNi,(NM'i.  anil  (he  Erip  Forge  Co.  plant,  at  Krip,  Pa..  c..s 
nearly  SN.INHI.IHH). 

Squantum  /</««/.— The  plant  pro|a?r  occupies  about  97  acres  of  land  at 
north  end  of  ti  tract  of  7*NI  acres  commandeered  by  tbp  Navy  Heparin; 
located  about  •">  miles  north  of  Quiiicy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neponset  Ki 
The  plant  consists  of  a   fabricating  and  assembling  shop,  with  10  bulb 
slips  under  roof  and  (!  wet  berths,  also  under  rimf,  und  thp  necessary  at 
biry  shops,  atorehon  -es.  wharf,  wet  basin,  launching  ways,  railroad  tra 
streets,  street  railway  connections,  etc.    TIip  plant  is  ndupted  to  the  n 
construction  of  light-draft  hulls  and  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
tlttings  for  Mich  vessels.    It  is  entirely  Navy  owned.    This  plant  was  nut 
laetl  October  tl.  I!M7;  construction  work  ls»gan  immediately  and  progrei 
during  a  winter  of  extreme  severity.    The  fabrication  of  the  ship  work 
the  Itelhlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  1 1. Id.)  began  at  the  plant  in  January.  II 
five  keels  were  laid  in  April,  HtlS;  the  first  boat  was  launched  in  July, 
delivered  to  the  Navy  on  November  SO,  1SHH.    The  plant  was  substanti 
completesl  in  May,  lbl^.  m-vpii  months  after  It  was  authorized.    I'p  to  ] 
1,  llrjo.  :t.~>  i|psin>.\ers  have  been  built  nml  launched  at  this  yard  by  the  II 
lehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  which        are  entirely  completed  at 
date,  ami  it  is  expected  that  this  plant  will  lie  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
pnrtmeiit  very  shortly. 

Brir  Forge  Co.  This  plant,  located  nt  Krle.  Pa..  Is  designed  for  the  inn 
facture  of  4-inch  gun  forging*,  rotor  drums,  nml  detroyer  shafting,  and  « 
traits  willi  the  Navy  Department  called  for  the  production  by  thp  Erie  Ft 
Co.  of  7.."i<io.(*<h»  |M>umls  of  forgings  and  7,.VK),(I00  pounds  of  drums  und 
Htroyer  shafting.  The  plant  c,.si  ap|iroximalel.v  *7.7«»M*)0.  Work  was  stai 
early  In  NovpiuIkt.  1!>17.    The  extension  consists  of  four  main  buildings. 
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as:  Open  hearth  building,  171  by  280  feet ;  forge  shop,  201  feet  5  inches 
♦V4  f««*»t  :  machine  shop,  194  feet  8  inches  by  300  feet ;  heat  treatment 
ling.  G7  feet  3  inches  by  330  feet.  There  are  also  a  number  of  inlseel- 
mis  buildings*.  Including  substation,  boiler  hou-e,  admlnistnition  building, 
ircjil  laboratory,  physical  laboratory,  office  building,  etc.  The  open  hearth 
rimtiit  includes  in  its  equipment  two  50-ton  furnaces  with  all  accessories. 

•  1  progress  was  made  on  this  plant  extension,  and  it  was  Mibstautlally 
deteil  and  in  operation  by  the  Krie  Forge  Co.  before  the  expiration  of 
:\s«-nl  year  1917-18. 

'tustrial  shop  buil'liny*. — There  are  about  70  |>crmanent  buildings  of  the 
modem  design.    Some  of  the  most  Interesting  are  the  structural  shop 
iorfolk,  700  by  300  feet,  cost  $1.077.0110,  contract  dated  October  12,  1010; 

•  at  Philadelphia,  <*ost  $1,88.3.000,  contract  dated  March  10,  1917;  struetu- 
shop  at  New  York.  579  by  203  feet,  cost  $1,380,000,  contract  dated  July 
»17:  and  one  at  Mare  Island.  099  by  300  feet,  now  under  way,  is  estimated 
S2.215.tion,  Including  auxiliary  improvements;  machine  shop  at  Norfolk, 

by   13.3  feet.  eo>t  $836,000;  and  machine  shop  at  Philadelphia,  328  by 
feet,  cost  $071,500.    These  machine  shops  have  150-ton  traveling  bridge 
ies  with  hook  height  of  about  70  feet. 

bo  main  machine  shops  at  Mare  Island  and  New  York  were  extended  and 
S^w  York  a  six-story  light  machine  shop,  94  by  392  feet,  costing  about 
On.OOO  has  been  constructed.  Modern  foundries  constructed  at  Norfolk  and 
ladelphia  cost  $841,000  and  $1,148,000.  and  were  410  by  180  feet  and  650 
ISO  f»H't,  respectively.  These  are  equipped  with  cranes  Varying  in  capacity 
a  .Vton  wall  cranes  to  80-ton  bridge  cranes.    A  galvanizing  plant  122  by  62 

was  constructed  at  Philadelphia,  and  oxyacetylene  plants  at  Philadelphia, 
•folk,  and  Mare  Island.  Another  oxyacetylene  plant  is  under  construction 
Charleston,  S.  C.    Miscellaneous  small  buildings  have  been  constructed  at 

different  yards.  Reinforced  concrete  pattern  shops  are  under  construction 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk. 

shipbuilding  slips  cover,  for  Philadelphia,  two  slips  costing  $2,659,000,  with 
iways.  cranes,  and  facilities  for  850-foot  battle  cruisers;  for  Norfolk,  one 
>  costing  $1,100,000,  for  7o0-foot  battleships;  for  New  York,  two  concrete 
>s  costing  $3,000,000,  for  700-foot  battleships,  one  of  which,  a  reconstruction 
old  slip,  is  still  underway  ;  for  Mare  Island  the  reconstruction  of  old  slip  for 
xiinum  battleship;  and  for  Paget  Sound  a  novel  slip  costing  $1,056,000  with 
ines  was  constructed,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  tidal  variation  existing 

that  yard.  This  latter  slip  consists  of  a  shallow  dry-dock  900  feet  long, 
)  feet  wide  at  coping,  and  with  IS  feet  of  water  over  blocks  at  mean  high 
le.  The  dock  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  construction  of  a  ship  on  a 
ol  keel,  and  the  ordinary  launching  risk  is  eliminated,  as  ships  are  launched 

flooding  dock  and  floating  ship  in  place.    The  dock  has  another  advantage 

that  it  may  be  used  as  a  dry -dock  for  shallow-draft  craft  when  not  needed 
r  ship  construction.  Other  slips  constructed  are  ways  for  the  construction  of 
ur  submarines  under  cover  at  Portsmouth,  four  destroyer  slips  at  Charleston, 

C..  two  destroyer  ways  at  Mare  Island,  ways  for  two  mine  sweepers  at 
tiret  Sound,  two  mine-sweeper  ways  at  Philadelphia.  At  Boston  the  old  slip 
;is  extended  to  take  the  largest  size  of  supply  ship. 

Kxterior  weight-handling  devices  required  were  extremely  varied  in  capacity 
id  characteristics  to  suit  the  different  conditions.  The  fixed  hammerhead 
•ane  located  on  the  fitting-out  pier  at  Philadelphia,  costing  $875,000  exclusive 
f  foundations,  has  many  Interesting  features.  Its  capacity  is  350  gross  tons 
t  a  reach  of  115  feet,  with  a  hook  height  of  145  feet  above  water.  The  auxiliary 
>«ok  has  a  capac  ity  of  50  gross  tons  at  a  reach  of  190  feet.  On  test,  this  crane 
ftrtl  on  all  hooks'alwmt  1 .010.000  pound*.  The  shipways  at  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
.lk.  and  New  York  are  designed  for  two  40-ton  cranes  of  about  150-foot  span 
w\  four  10- ton  cranes  of  05  and  78  foot  spans  on  each  shipway.    The  hook 

•  i^ht  of  the  4n-ton  cranes  is  about  135  feet  above  water  level.  The  dock-type 
hipwavs  constructed  at  Puget  Sound  have  four  revolving  and  traveling  ham- 
iHThead  cranes  of  20-ton  capacity  at  reach  of  50  feet  and  15  tons  at  85  feet 
rith  book  height  of  105  feet  above  bottom  of  flock.  Smaller  shipways  are.  in  gen- 
•ral,  equipped  with  fixed-position  revolving  hammerhead  cranes  of  5  and  10  ton 
■anaiitv  at  varying  heights.  Steel  storage  and  bulkhead  construction  areas 
rnre.  lii  general,  designed  for  overhead  traveling  cranes  varying  from  5  to  15 
on  capacity.  Smaller  fitting-out  cranes  of  5  and  10  ton  capacity,  either  fixed 
>r  traveling  and  of  the  revolving  hammerhead  type,  are  either  completed  or 
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underway.    In  Addition,  five  traveling  dry-dock  cranes  of  50-ton  cad 
ull  of  the  revolving  Jib  type,  were  contracted  for  and  are  Hearing  conipl 
These  cranes  nre  located  two  ut  Philadelphia,  one  each  at  Norfolk,  New 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Flouting  cranes  of  ISO  gross  ton  capacity  of  the  revolvlng-JIb  type  wen 
pleted  at  Norfolk  and  Mare  Island.  The  Norfolk  crane  coat  about  f3ft 
the  Man*  Island  crane.  contracte<l  for  1(1  months  later,  cost  $700,000. 

Waterfront  coast  met  Ion  at  Philadelphia  included  a  fitting-out  pier,] 
feet  long  by  loo  feet  w  ide,  at  a  cost  of  $870,000.  The  fitting-out  pier  at  Ni 
is  of  concrete  sheet-pile  construction  and  will  cost  $1,254,000,  both  exclu* 
cranes.  The  tlttlng-out  pier  at  Portsmouth  was  extended  250  feet.  Tb 
merchandise  piers  at  Hampton  Uoads  :ire  1,-ltm  feet  long  and  125  feet 
Ten  piers,  350  by  20  feet,  were  constructed  at  Hampton  Roads  for  sul.inrt 
A  concrete  wharf  1,010  feet  long  was  completed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  alao 
concrete  torpedo-boat  piers.  Concrete  pier  and  quay  wall  were  construct 
Pensacoln  nnd  piers  a  in  I  walls  const  unfed  nt  other  stations. 

Dredging  projects  covered  work  at  Norfolk,  Hampton  Itouds.  Phllnde. 
Charleston.  Mare  Island,  with  minor  work  at  other  stations.   At  Hampton 
alsait  .X.O00.000  yards  were  handled. 

Marine  railways  at  Boston  and  Charleston  were  constructed  of  2.09 
capacity  at  cost  ,,f  about  $1KO.OOO  each.  Foundations  for  marine  railwa 
same  capacity  were  constructed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  construction 
marine  railway  at  San  IHeso  was  stopped  pending  change  of  site.  Small  tnc 
railway  was  constructed  at  Cape  May.  and  others  purchased  for  installatb 
Great  Lakes  and  Newport. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Pry  I»ock  was  formally  put  In  operation  on  Angus 
1010,  after  10  years  nnd  1  month  of  laborlOOl  effort.  This  structure,  as 
Dieted  under  the  tilial  design,  is  1,000  feet  long.  114  feet  wide  at  the  bloc 
level,  nnd  32  feet  0  inches  In  effective  depth.  These  dimensions  nre  amp 
take  care  of  the  largest  lighting  craft  now  in  existence  or  contemplate!, 
the  overcoming  of  the  difficulties  Involved  In  the  dock's  construction  is  n  mi 
of  historical  Interest  and  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  service. 

I>ry  Dock  No.  4  at  Norfolk  was  o|»etie<l  on  April  1  to  receive  the  battle 
Wiacon»in,  having  l»een  In  course  of  construction  only  slm-e  November  6.  1 
This  dock  Is  1,005  feet  long  In  the  clear.  118  feet  wide  at  blocks,  and  40  fe« 
effective  depth.    All  mechanical  accessories  are  now  In  working  order, 
total  expenditure  represented  Is  approximately  $4,500,000. 

Tlie  Commonwealth  I>ry  Dock  at  Boston,  which  Is  1.170  feet  long.  125 
wide,  and  43  feet  deep,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Navy  Department,  ac 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  October  17,  1918,  which  carried  an  appro) 
tlon  of  $4,550,000  o'r  this  purpose. 

The  Hunters  Point  Dock  nt  San  Francisco  Is  the  largest  dock  on  the  Pi 
coast,  having  been  completed  by  Its  owners,  the  I'nlon  Iron  Works,  in  Oep 
191H.  Its  dimensions  are  1,007  by  115  by  37J  feet,  making  It  fully  capnbl 
receiving  the  largest  ships  afloat.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  June  3n. 
the  Navy  has  priority  of  docking  rights  in  this  dock  during  war  time,  wit 
annual  rental  arrangement  to  cover  peace-time  requirements.  The  dock  l> 
cava  ted  from  the  solid  rock,  has  a  concrete  lining,  and  Is  fully  equipped 
modern  accessories. 

PoifCf  /limit,  Xaral  Academy,  Annapali*.  Md. — The  increase  in  the  numb, 
midshipmen,  the  extension  of  Bancroft  Hall,  and  the  addition  of  other  built 
at  the  academy  has  necessitated  a  considerable  enlargement  In  the  power  p 
Additional  power-plant  equipment  Installed  consisted  of  two  turbogenernK 
one  7.Vt  direc  t  current  to  furnish  electrical  energy  to  the  Naval  Academy  pr« 
ami  one  loo-kllowntt  alternating-current  generator,  to  furnish  additi 
energy  to  meet  the  Increased  needs  of  the  hospital.  One  additional  boiler 
Installed  in  the  boiler  room  and  the  mechanical  stokers  on  seven  old  bol 
which  were  of  an  old  type,  from  which  Insutllcient  boiler  ca|Mcity  coul 
obtained,  were  replaced  by  modern  stokers  of  the  forced-draft,  underfeed 
which  have  permitted  the  old  boilers  to  tw>  operated  ut  considerable  overb 
At  a  subsequent  date,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  holler  cup 
by  the  addition  of  three  loo-horsepower  Isillers  Installed  In  an  addition  t< 

boiler  room. 

The  changes  above  outlined  have  Involved  an  approximate  expendltut 
$530,000. 

I'oirir  plant,  navti  yard.  Ronton.  \ta*n. — The  Increase  in  the  activities  at 
yard  hns  necessitated  considerable  extension  of  the  power-plant  equip! 
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additions  consist,  in  general,  of  a  3.7,10  K.  V.  A.  turbo  generator  with 
'!***r.  auxiliaries,  piping,  etc.:  four  000-horsepower  boilers  with  forced 

underfeed  stokers,  foundations,  piping,  fans,  heaters,  etc.  The  air  eoni- 
t"   equipment  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  2,5(10  cubic  feet 

turn*  and  one  5,1  ioo  cubic  feet  per  minute  reciprocating  air  compressors, 
filiation  of  the  last  machine  requiring  an  extension  to  the  engine  room. 
■«ml  weighers  have  been  installed  in  the  boiler  room;  also,  a  modern 
i   «if  conveying  ashes  from  the  boilers  to  an  elevated  tank  outside  of  the 

r«»xiinntely  $300,000  has  been  spent  on  power-plant  improvements  at  this 

«  r  plant,  nary  yard.  Charleston,  S.  C. — The  original  power  plant  at  this 
s.vais  constructed  in  1908  and  no  additions  were  made  to  this  equipment 
nt>out  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  electrical  generating  capacity 
i«  Teased  WO  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  a  1,250  K.  V.  A.  turbo  generator 
»»  additional  battery  of  350-horsepower  boilers  was  added  to  supply  the 
steam  demands.  About  this  same  time  the  air  compressor  capacity, 
iilly  2.400  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  reciprocating  compressors,  was  in- 
M  \t\  5,noo  cubic  feet  per  minute  turbo  air  compressor,  which  more  than 
tl  the  former  capacity.   The  latest  additions  consisted  of  a  2,500  K.  V.  A. 

generator  and  two  000-horsepower  boilers. 

»i»t  Stftio.OOO  has  been  spent  on  boiler  plant  work  at  the  naval  operating 

r>-r  plant,  pointer  factory,  Indianhead,  Md.— The  Increased  production  of 
t*r  at  Indlauhead  in  recent  years  has  necessitated  large  extensions  to  the 
r  plant.  The  original  electrical  generating  equipment  consisted  of  three 
V.  A.  turbo  generators.    This  equipment  has  been  augumented  by  one 

K.  V.  A.,  one  3.750  K.  V.  A.,  and  one  7.500  K.  V.  A,  turbo  generator.  The 
*  capacity  has  been  increased,  ttrst,  by  two  000-horsepower  boilers  and,  at 
er  date,  the  small  boilers  on  one  side  of  the  boiler  room  were  removed 
replaced  with  four  l.OOO-horsepower  units,  each  capable  of  operating  at 
<vnt  of  rating,  so  that  the  boiler  capacity  originally  installed  has  been 

than  doubled.  Other  additions  which  have  been  made  are  a  large  cooling 
r.  a  spray  cooling  i>ond.  necessary  condensers,  pumps,  foundations,  piping, 

A  small  extension  to  the  boiler  room  was  necessary  to  house  additional 
rs  and  a  considerable  extension  to  the  engine  room  was  made  for  the  two 
•r  turbo  generators  above  mentioned,  rotary  converters,  exciters,  and  a 
s  witchlioard. 

•proximately  $1,000,000  has  been  expended  for  these  improvements  to  the 
»r  plant. 

»iar  plant,  nary  yard.  Marc  Island,  Calif. — Considerable  power-plant  equip- 
t  has  l>een  added  at  this  yard  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  light, 
.  and  power.  The  additions  consist,  in  general,  of  one  3,750  K.  V.  A.  turbo 
•rator;  one  5.000  K.  V.  A.  turbo  generator;  one  8,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
«»  air  compressor,  and  one  1.000-horscpower  boiler.  These  additions  require 
nsive  piping  changes  as  well  as  foundations,  condensers,  pumps,  tanks, 
ers.  and  other  auxiliaries. 

pproxiinntely  $400,000  has  been  ex]>ended  for  this  power  plant  work. 
run  r  plant,  submarine  base,  Xcic  lA/ndon,  Conn. — A  complete  new  power 
«*e  has  been  constructed  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  new  development.  The 
ial  equipment  is  three  1,875  K.  V.  A.  turbo  generators,  three  823-horsepower 
er-ml*'  boilers  with  all  auxiliaries  such  as  heaters,  pumps,  tanks,  piping, 
hhlsmrd,  exciters,  air  compressors,  etc.  This  project  also  includes  the 
allation  of  large  storage  tanks  for  fuel  oil  required  for  the  operation  of 
boilers  in  the  central  i>ower  plant,  also  tanks  for  the  storage  of  Diesel  oil 
d  by  submarines,  with  a  complete  piping  system  for  handling  these  oils 
ween  the  storage  tanks,  power  house,  and  the  different  piers  at  which  the 
marines  are  berthed.  There  have  also  been  included  underground  dis- 
mting  systems  for  fresh  water,  salt  water,  air,  fuel  oil,  Diesel  oil.  hot 
ter.  and  electricity  from  the  power  plant  to  the  various  buildings,  shops, 
I  piers. 

Wer  plant,  torpedo  station,  \eirpoit.  K.  I. — With  the  rapid  expansion  of 
'  activities  of  the  toriK»do  station  in  1917,  it  was  decided  to  construct  an 
ire  new  power  plant  rather  than  to  attempt  to  expand  the  old  power  plant, 
kh  contained  obsolete  equipment,  was  located  in  such  a  position  that  an 
tension  would  have  been  difficult  and  because  the  power  plant  building  was 
ated  in  wich  a  position  that  it  could  better  be  utilized  as  a  manufacturing 
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building  Hum  as  n  |»ower  plant.    A  now  power  plant  was  must  ruotet 
inure  advantageous  locution  and  the  equipment  consists.  In  general.  <i 
2000  K.  V.  A.  turixi  generators  with  four  -~>00-horser»ower  boilers  and  nil 
sury  auxiliaries.    The  old  power  plum  generated  direct  current.  Inn  t 
form  to  modern  navy  yard  practice  the  design  of  the  new  power  plant 
for  alternating  current  generating  equipment.    It  was  then-fore  n. ■<■<•<-; 
purchase  rotary  converters  to  obtain  the  necessary  direct  current  for 
ing  old  motors  in  the  shop.    New  motors  which  hnve  been  purchased 
quently  ure.  of  <-ourse.  of  the  alteniiitiug  current  type,  in  order  that  the 
tricnl  energy  generated  may  be  used  direct  without  conversion. 

In  connection  with  the  new  power  plant  at  the  torjieuo  station,  ther 
been  included  an  extensive  distributing  system  for  light,  heat,  and 
from  the  plant  to  the  various  buildings  and  shops;  also,  a  complete  <-<m 
nub-bundling  plant  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  coal  from  barges'  t<»  g 
storage  or  direct  to  the  bunkers  of  the  |iower  house,  and  also  for  the 
disposal  of  ashes. 

This  complete  Installation  Involved  an  expenditure  of  $1 .8.T0,n00. 

Potcvr  plant,  natal  ntatiun,  Xrtr  Orlean*.  La. — An  entirely  new  power 
wns  count ructed  at  this  station,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  whiel 
been  previously  built.  The  equipment  installed  consist**.  In  general.  <■! 
G2o  K.  V.  A.  turlsi  alternators  with  lioller  equipment,  part  of  which  \va> 
and  part  transferred  from  the  old  power  plant;  nlso  a  3.000  cubic  f«n> 
minute  air  compressor  with  necessary  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  eondei 
pumps,  fans,  beats,  piping,  etc.    This  plant  Is  nrranged  for  burning  fuel  o 

Approximately  S'JT'i.Otlo  has  been  ex | tended  on  this  project. 

I'otccr  plant,  nary  pant.  Vi  ir  York.  .V.  V. — New  power  plant  equlpiiien 
been  installed  as  follows:  One  2.rMN)  K.  V.  A.  turbo  generator,  one  S.tmo 
feet  per  minute  air  compressor,  four  (100-horse|Miwer  Isiilers. 

The  first  two  Items  were  installed  without  extending  the  power  plant  I 
Ing.  As  there  was  no  room  In  the  boiled  room,  however,  for  additional  Is 
to  meet  the  increased  steam  demands.  It  wan  necessary  to  build  an  CXte 
to  the  building.  The  usual  auxiliaries  were  furnished  for  this  equlpi 
consisting  of  condensers,  pumps,  heaters,  tanks,  piping  and  stokers, 
stack,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  Importance  of  continuing  electrical  servh-e  at  this 
It  was  considered  desirable  to  Install  an  auxiliary  connection  with  the  I' 
Service  Co.    Frequency  changers  were  therefore  installed  In  a  substatb 
some  distance  from  the  main  power  plant  and  arrangements  were  made  so 
the  outside  supply  of  electricnl  energy  could  be  switched  to  the  uinlii  su 
board  in  the  central  power  plant  at  any  time  in  case  of  accident  to  any 
or  to  supply  teiii|M>rary  abnormal  power  deimmds.   The  installation  of  the  a 
named  equipment  has  Involved  an  expenditure  of  alsint  $7.">O,00O. 

I'otrrr  plant,  no  ml  at  at  inn.  I'rarl  llartmr.  Hawaii. — New  equipment  v 
has  been  purchased  for  installation  in  the  central  power  plant  at  ibis  sti 

consist^  of  n  ■j.-'i'm*  k.  v.  A.  turbogenerator,     3,ooo  cubic  feet  i»er  mi 

reciprocating  air  compressor  and  a  battery  of  two  OOO-horsepower  water 
boilers  with  the  usual  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  pumps,  heaters,  tank-, 
piping,  etc.    It  was  round  necessary  in  increase  the  length  of  the  Istiler  I 
for  the  installation  of  the  new  boilers,  hut  the  other  Items  of  equlpim-ni 
installed  in  the  present  engine  room. 

Approximately  $'joo.ooo  has  been  ex | <ended  for  these  improvements. 

PptrCT  plant,  natal  air  atation,  PfU MCOfO,  /•'/«.— < "onsidcriihle  increase 
Imh>ii  made  in  the  |M>wer  plant  at  the  air  station.  I'ensaenla.  <  m  account  of  lin 
Appropriation,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  used  equipment  from  « 
yards  and.  In  addition,  arrangements  wen'  made  with  the  Bureau  Of  Ordn 
for  the  transfer  without  expenditure  of  funds  by  this  bureau  of  certain  U»mi. 
ing  equipment  originally  installed  In  the  war  plant  of  the  American  Uudi 
Co.,  at  Kayonne.  N.  .1. 

This  turbogenerator  was  750  kilowatt,  complete  with  condensers,  pump- 
other  auxiliaries.    A  .TOO- kilowatt  turbogenerator  with  auxiliaries  was  ti 
ferred  from  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  and  certain  other  auxiliaries  wen*  ti 

ferred  from  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk.    All  of  these  additions  converted  It  ri: 

plant  from  a  direct-current  generating  plant  containing  small  and  tnefft 
apparatus  to  au  alternating-current  plant  with  modem  turlHigenerators 
auxiliaries;  also,  considerable  Improvements  were  effected  iu  the  boiler  n 

Approximately  5100,000  was  expended  for  this  work. 
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"  <-r  plant,  nary  yard,  Portsmouth.  V.  //. — The  capacity  of  the  power  plant 
****mi  increased  l»y  two  UKH)-kilowatt  direct -cur  rent  turbogenerators  and  a 
— « ~u»bic-feet-|>er-mlnute  turhouir  compressor  with  necessary  foundations, 
't»s4»rs,  pumps,  tanks,  heaters,  piping  and  other  auxiliaries.  All  of  this 
»i&t«>nt  has  Im'ch  installed  without  any  extension  to  the  building.   The  swltch- 

I  Ims  been  completely  rebuilt  and  transferred  to  the  gallery  above  the 
»**-ro*»ni  rtoor.  in  order  to  provide  additional  room  for  the  installation  of 
»n  of  the  new  units.  On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  circulating  loop 
--Iiiim  condensing  water  to  the  i»owcr  plant,  an  entirely  new  loop  of  adequute 
f  «»r*  present  and  future  requirements  was  constructed, 
'proximately  $8o0.000  has  been  ex]  tended  for  these  improvements. 

■»rrr  plant,  navy  \iard,  Puytt  S<*und.   \Ya*h. — Power-plant  improvements 
li   liuve  l>oen  effected  within  the  past  three  years  consist  of  the  addition  of 
4  r*>  K.  V.  A.  turbogenerator,  two  O00-horse|>ower  oil-burning  water-tube 
r">i.  nnd  a  0,."><i0  cubic  feet  per  minute  reciprocating  air  compressor,  with  the 

I I  complement  of  auxiliaries,  including  foundations,  condensers,  pumps, 
«•!->*.  piping,  etc.  To  supplement  the  electrical  energy  required,  this  yard 
ti:i?<od  a  considerable  amount  of  current  from  the  Public  1'tillty  Co.  at  very 
liliaceous  rates,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  electricity  comes  from  hydro- 

rU-  sources. 

u  se  improvements  require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $350,000. 

•  irt^r  plant,  navy  yard.  Washington,  /).  ('. — The  power  plant  at  this  yard 
1>«m»ii  largely  increased,  and  the  equipment  which  has  been  installed  Is  of  a 
Uy  different  character  from  the  old  apparatus.  The  latter  consists  of 
ii-nl.  engine-driven,  direct-current  generators,  while  the  new  equipment 

•  ist.s  of  three  4,(KI0  K.  V.  A.  alternating  current  turbo-generators  with  neces- 

auxiliarles,  such  as  condensers,  pumps,  piping,  switchboard,  exciters, 
try    converters,  motor-generator  sets,  etc.    The  boiler-plant  capacity  was 

•  •a  seel  first  by  the  replacing  of  the  old  stokers  under  the  300-horsepower 
ors.  with  modern,  forced  draft,  underfeed  stokers;  also  by  the  recent  addi- 
i  of  two  1.000- horsepower  boilers  in  an  extension  to  the  Iwdler-plant  building. 

•  tic-ally  all  of  the  equipment  installed,  except  the  new  boilers,  was  originally 
.iu  fact  tired  for  the  central  heating  and  lighting  plant  which  was  to  have 
n  installed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  serve  all  of  the  various  Govern- 
it  buildings  in  Washington.    On  account  of  the  delay  In  the  progress  on 

project,  however,  the  Navy  Department  made  arrangements  with  the 
•;i*iiry  Department  to  divert  practically  all  of  this  material  to  meet  the 
ent  needs  at  the  Washington  yard.  This  equipment,  therefore,  was  made 
limbic  and  considerable  time  was  saved  over  that  which  would  have  been 
nired  had  it  been  necessary  to  manufacture  this  equipment. 
Mi  account  of  the  importance  of  continuity  of  service  at  this  yard,  it  was 
isidered  desirable  to  install  an  auxiliary  electrical  connection  with  the  power 
nt  serving  the  Capitol.  Frequency  changers,  therefore,  were  Installed  in 
substation  at  scune  distance  from  the  main  power  plant,  and  arrangements 
de  so  that  the  outside  supply  of  electrical  energy  could  be  switched  to  the 
in  switchboard  in  the  central  power  plant  at  any  time  in  case  of  accident  to 
v  unit.  «»r  to  take  care  of  tettqtorary  abnormal  power  demands.  It  was  neces- 
*>■  to  install  frequency  changers  in  this  case  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
cracteristics  of  electrical  energy  generated  at  the  Capitol  power  plant  are 
Terent  from  the  electrical  energy  generated  at  the  navy  yard,  which  is 
uidard  Navy  prac  tice  of  *J,30t)  volts,  3-phnse.  00  cycles. 

The  changes  above  outlined  have  involved  an  approximate  expenditure  of 
..'.op.noo. 

I'tnnr  plants,  navy  yards,  Xorfolk.  Ya.,  and  Philadelphia.  Pa. — -The  largest 
mts  constructed  were  the  new  central  power  plants  at  the  navy  yards  nt 
>rf.»lk.  Va.,  and  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where  studies  showed  that  the  expected 
crease  in  power  demands  would  warrant  tin*  construction  of  entirely  new 
i<1  complete  plants,  designed  along  the  lines  of  modern  practice,  and  equipped 
M\  |  K»wer- genera  ting  apparatus  of  high  efficiency.  In  each  of  these  plants 
•ovision  has  been  made  for  the  installation  of  15.001)  K.  V.  A.  In  electrical 
•iiernting  apparatus.  i!0.000  cubic  feet  jcr  minute  air  compressor  capacity,  and 
Oou  hnrsejH>wer  for  boilers  at  normal  rating,  with  the  necessary  auxiliaries 
>r  the  o|ieration  of  such  stations.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  projects  was  about 
L'lCiu.noo. 

V'ltrcr  plants,  training  camps. — Power  developments  for  many  of  the  first 
Hiniiif:  camps  constructed  did  not  necessitate  the  construction  of  independent 
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power  plant*,  as  It  wan  found  feasible  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  J 
facilities.  At  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  (Jrent  Lakes,  however,  til 
increase  in  activity  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Iikt«hs«1 
<ni>acity  In  the  shortest  time  possible  and  it  became  necessary  to  ]■ 
whatever  boilers  were  available  ami  Install  them  in  about  4<>  lo.il.  r 
located  at  different  iM.ints  on  the  station  where  the  steam  distrihuTu] 
would  he  of  minimum  length.  Klectrlcal  energy  required  was  pim-hasl 
the  puldle  utility  company.  (Have  no  record  of  costs  at  Great  Lakes*  a.-* 
handled  by  station.* 

A  new  |Mi\ver  plant  was  constructed  to  servo  the  enlarged  training  stl 
Coasters  Harbor  Island.  Newjsirt.    This  Involved  a  |s»wer  plant  buildii 

I,  4oo  K.  V.  A.  capacity  in  turbo-generators  and  2,000  horsepower  In 
This  was  made  an  oll-burnlm:  plant,  at  the  n-quest  of  the  Bureau  of  \ 
tlon.  who  desired  to  provide  facilities  for  the  Instruction  of  apprentice! 
mine  general  character  as  those  which  they  would  handle  suhse<|ue 
hoard  ships.    There  were  also  Included  In  the  power  plant  contract  tl 
plete  underground  distributing  systems  for  light,  heat,  and  j>ower  fr 
plant  to  the  barracks,  ami  also  the  heatlm;  system  In  each  building  of  t 
camp.    During  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  decided  to  const  t  in  t  a 
for  reserves  at  Cloyne  Field,  ami  u  smaller  Isiller  bonne,  with  equlpmo 
the  heating  and  distributing  system  for  this  camp  were  Included  in  the  m 
contract.   This  entire  project  Involved  an  exfieudlturo  of  about  s1.::im».(mn». 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Newport  Training  Station  woubl  req 
further  enlargement  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  Increasing  demands  for  tr 
personnel  It  was  decided  to  construct  another  camp  at  I'iMldlngton  Point,  I 
mainland.  op|sisite  Die  original  camp.  On  account  of  the  area  included  I 
development  three  holler  houses  were  constructed  and  a  refrigerating 
The  contract  for  this  work  also  included  the  complete  mechanical  equipin 
the  camp  with  steam  and  return  mains  from  the  boiler  houses  to  the  \ 
camp  buildings. 

This  project  was  considerably  curtailed  after  the  armistice  by  the  on 
of  certain  buildings.  The  contract  for  the  boiler  plants,  heating  systen 
refrigerating  plant  Involved  about  $1,250,000. 

Another  large  training  station  was  constructed  at  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  which  consisted  of  two  boiler  plants  and  the 
lng  system  of  the  camp  buildings  with  necessary  Interconnecting  steam  i 
Electrical  energy  for  this  camp  was  purchased  from  the  public  utility  <-«.u 
(No  record  of  cost  as  our  section  did  not  handle.) 

As  at  Newport,  two  training  camps  were  built  at  the  naval  operating 
Hampton  Roads.  Va.   The  original  camp  required  a  Isiller  house  of  .'{.tWKt 
|siwer  capacity  with  steam-distributing  mains  mostly  carried  overhead  <»ii 
from  the  boiler  plant  to  the  various  buildings  for  heating,  laundry,  and  st 
lng  purposes. 

The  second  camp,  known  as  Kast  ('amp.  required  n  boiler  house  of  4.000 
power  capacity  with  steum-supply  mains  carried  overhead  on  |»oles  and  i 
mains  of  much  smaller  size  In  the  ground.   There  were  also  included  lin- 
ing system  In  each  of  the  camp  buildings.   This  was  said  to  be  the  large  Ml 
heating  contract  ever  awarded  In  this  country  and  Involved  an  expenditi 
about  $1,000,000. 

Storehouses  to  the  number  of  over  UK)  were  constructed  atal  of  these 
27  were  large  and  permanent  Some  of  the  most  Interesting  being  for  It 
184  by  144  feet  of  10  and  H  stories  at  cost  of  $1,040,000 :  Philadelphia.  .". 
is:*  feel  of  8  stories  cost  Sl.1IMl.iMHl:  South  Brooklyn.  2  buildings  each 
800  feet  of  8  stories.  1  P*taneo\  the  other  solid,  at  cost  of  9ft.400.ono : 
storage  plant  at  Hampton  Itoads.  207  by  11s  f«i-t  of  I  stories  at  cost  of  $".">. 
a  Ostory  building  118  by  442  feet,  a  3-story  building  170  by  038  feet,  i 
1-story  building  17i»  by  111."  feet,  also  at  Hampton  Bonds,  will  cost 

II.  280,000  and  $4.">0,(MI0.  respect  I  vely. 

Emergency  coal-storage  plants  were  constructed  at  Boston,  New  York 
Charleston.  The  New  York  plant,  located  at  Constable  Hook,  had  a  enpar 
"ini.imni  tons  of  coal  and  cost  $1,087,000.  The  Charleston.  S.  C.  plant  ca| 
was  120,000  tons  and  cost  $2~1.ooo.  The  Boston  plant  was  for  ."2.000  ton 
cost  $243,000.  Bunkering  depot!  were  constructed  at  Hoboken  and  l<an 
point  and  Newport  News  at  a  combined  cost  of  9471,000.  A  plant  of  18 
tons  capacity  was  started  at  Baltimore,  but  Construction  was  canceled  1 
work  was  completed,  the  amount  ex|*«nded  towards  this  work  was  $170,001 
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rl  oil—Xaral  fuel  oil  station,  Yorktoicn.  Va.— This  station  is  a  main  fuel 
ase  for  the  Navy,  and  it  has  heen  constructed  at  a  point  where  no  improve- 
rs existed,  a  tract  of  land  having  been  secured  which  offered  natural  ndvnn- 
«  as  to  topography,  frontage  on  deep  water  and  location.  Storage  for  fuel 
r«»vided  in  eight  reinforced  concrete  reservoirs,  placed  underground,  each 
tig  a  capacity  of  3.750,000  gallons.  A  power  plant  was  constructed  and  pipe 
for  steam  and  oil  laid  from  it  to  the  reservoirs,  where  the  equipment  for 
ping  oil  from  them  is  located.  A  wharf  was  constructed  and  the  pumping 
t  f«»r  taking  oil  from  tankers  and  transferring  it  to  the  reservoirs  located 

7  i  ff/  Ciun  Factory  and  navy  yard,  Washiffijton,  D.  C. — The  scope  of  the  activi- 
st the  Naval  <Jun  Factory  was  practically  doubled  during  the  war.  To  permit 
carrying  out  of  these  Increased  activities,  old  buildings  were  extended  and 

industrial  and  storage  buildings  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
cly  $7.<NKMHM),  involving  55  contracts,  for  which  plans  and  specifications  were 
tared  by  the  bureau.   The  expansion  of  the  Naval  f!un  Factory  made  neces- 

the  acquisition  of  additional  land  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  which  in- 
sed  the  area  of  the  former  reservation  70  per  cent. 

he  gun  shop  constructed  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  has  three  300-grosa- 
t raveling  cranes  and  the  bureau  knows  of  no  other  bridge  cranes  of  as  great 
M  ity.    The  highest  cranes  have  a  hook  height  of  100  feet  from  the  floor. 

•  shrinkage  pit  has  10  compartments  and  is  100  feet  deep  l>elow  floor.  It  Is 
trued  for  20-Inch  guns.  The  shop  is  507  by  240  feet  and  cost  $1,475,000. 
oral  proving  ground  and  smokeless  poicdcr  factory.  Indianhead.  Md. — In 
rying  oivt  the  program  to  increase  the  output  of  smokeless  jwwder  from 
ion  pounds  per  day  to  100,000  pounds  per  day,  the  bureau  prepared  plans  and 
■i Mentions  and  awarded  contracts  for  some  60  public-works  construction 
jects.  at  the  naval  proving  ground  and  smokeless  powder  factory,  Indian- 
d.  Md.,  Involving  buildings  for  the  various  processes  in  the  powder  manu- 
ture  and  the  storage  of  powder-making  materials,  the  construction  of  bulld- 
s  for  use  as  quarters  for  officers  and  employees  of  the  station,  the  construc- 
t  <»f  docking  and  coal  handling  facilities,  the  Increase  of  fresh  water  supply 

1.500.000  gallons  per  day,  the  construction  of  concrete  roads  and  walks 
■••ugh  the  main  thoroughfares,  a  large  Increase  In  the  capacity  of  the  power 
nt  including  the  installation  of  additional  boilers  and  turbogenerators,  an 
ension  of  the  water,  sewer,  steam,  flre  protection  and  electrical  distribution 
tern,  the  extension  of  the  railroad  facilities  within  the  reservation  and  the 
ist ruction  of  approximately  13  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad  connecting 

•  proving  ground  with  the  Popes  Creek  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
White  Plain.  Md. 

li  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  during  the  period 
the  war:  that  is,  to  November,  1018,  was  $5,000,000.  and  that  the  completion 
projects  started  during  the  war,  but  since  completed.  Involve  an  additional 

peuditure  of  $2,000,000. 

Xaral  ammunition  depots. — The  facilities  for  filling,  issuing,  and  storing 
imunition  were  greatly  Increased  at  the  naval  ammunition  depots  at  Hing- 
m.  Mass.:  New  London,  Conn.;  Iona  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Lafayette,  N.  Y. :  Lake 
mmnrk.  N.  J.;  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.:  St.  .Tuliens  Creek.  Va.:  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
>risnc«»la.  Fla. :  New  Orleans.  La.;  Marc  Island,  Calif.;  Puget  Sound,  Wash.: 
jantanamo,  Cuba;  and  Kuahua,  Hawaii.  The  available  storage  space  for 
m  parts  and  miscellaneous  ordnance  supplies  at  Bellevue,  I>.  C.,  was  extended, 
aarters  and  sanitary  and  recreative  facilities  were  provided  to  care  for  In- 
«';is*m1  j»ersonnel  at  ammunition  depots. 

The  designs  of  magazines,  shell  houses,  filling  houses,  subsurface  magazines, 
-finance  storehouses,  and  other  structures,  were  standardized  to  as  great  an 
tent  as  was  feasible,  in  order  to  expedite  the  preparation  of  estimates,  plans, 
\il  specifications. 

It  is  estimated  that  new  construction  at  ammunition  depots  which  was 

•mplcted  or  started  during  the  war  period  cost  $11,000,000. 
\nrat  torpedo  station*. — The  acceleration  of  torpedo  construction  by  the 
ureau  of  Ordnance  made  necessary  the  provision  of  additional  assembly  and 

rorage  facilities.    The  storage  available  on  shore  was  increased  from  ap- 

n.ximately  2.000  to  7.000  torpedoes,  at  a  cost  of  about  $900,000.    New  tor- 

«ln  storehouses  were  built,  or  the  construction  started,  at  New  London,  Conn.; 

iewport.  It.  I.:  St.  Juliens  Creek.  Va.;  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  Pensaeola.  Fla.; 

N>™  Solo,  Canal  Zone. ;  Keyport,  Wash. ;  Alexandria,  Va. ;  and  Mare  Island, 

'alif. 
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A  new  torpedo  assembly  plant  wan  liuilt  at  Alexandria,  Vu..  at  a  « 
$1,300,000,  with  a  normal  assembling  capacity  of  two  tor|tedoes  pt>r  clt 
a  maximum  ca|Kiclty  of  eight  |**r  day.  Facilities  for  torpedo  ast«einhli 
Increased  at  the  naval  gun  factory  ami  the  naval  toi»|iedo  station,  Ne 
It.  I. 

Mint'  flllina  ami  miiir  xtontnr  t/rpo/*. — For  the  purpose  of  tilling  mine 
their  charges  of  T.  N.  T.,  a  mine-tilling  plant  was  constructed  ut   St.  .! 
Creek.  Vu.,  with  a  designed  capacity  to  till  l.ooo  mines  jmt  day  with  a 
Of  300  pounds  of  T.  N.  T.    A  maximum  output  of  1..VJ0  jier  day  was  all 
The  plant,  with  accessory  items,  cost  $.~7.~.oon. 

To  effect  the  tllstrihutlon  of  the  loaded  mines,  storehouses  wen'  built  a 
Denmark,  N.  J.;  Iona  Island,  N.  Y. :  Newport,  It.  I.:  St.  Juliens  <  'reek 
Hingham.  Mass.  ;  IVnsnrola,  Flu. :  Cunntnuuiuo,  Cuba  :  and  Kuahtiu.  II 
with  ■  total  capacity  of  £>,000  mines,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 

A  reservation  of  approximately  11. -Mm  acres  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  x\ : i  • 
Uiaudeered  for  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  mine  de|s>t.  A  mine-tilling 
has  been  constructed,  similar  to  the  one  at  St.  Juliens  Creek,  ami  other 
lugs  have  been  constructed  for  the  storage  of  explosives,  empty  and  I 
mines  atal  mine  parts.  Buildings  are  under  construction  to  provide  qu 
for  enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel,  and  facilities  for  carrying  n 
industrial  and  administrative  activities. 

The  development  of  the  Navy  mine  de|s>t  has  Included  the  construct  hu 
standard-gauge  railroad  10  miles  long,  a  concrete  highway  41  tulles  b 
power  line,  and  other  industrial  ami  sanitary  facilities. 

The  total  COOt  of  the  development  of  the  Navy  mine  depot  has  Ikhmi 
$2,7.">O,0O0,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  laud. 

I'nitnl  Statin  a  a  rat  ptofticlilt  filanl. — A  naval  projectile  plant  was  lui 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  u|mmi  a  site  donated  by  the  citizens  to  the  Navy  f« 
pnr|Hise  of  building  an  armor  plant  at  that  place.  The  total  appropr 
was  over  12^000,000,  of  which  $010,000  were  allotted  («•  the  Ititrenu  of  ' 
ami  Docks  for  public  works  construction. 

Three  main  buildings  of  the  most  modern  type  were  designed  at  the  R 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  were  constructed  during  the  fall  of  11)17  and  - 
of  litis.    Though  built  under  war  conditions,  the  buildings  are  model - 
their  general  arrangement,  lighting,  and  character  of  const  ruction.  Itai 
connections  with  the  main  line  were  also  built. 

I'nittrl  Stair*  mi  nil  armor  iilmit. — An  appropriation  of  oxer  $11.0Ot».(Mn 
made  available  for  construction  of  n  plant  for  manufacture  of  armor  for 
vessels.  During  the  war  it  was  also  decided  to  include  In  this  plaid  pruvl 
for  manufacturing  the  forglngs  for  the  largest  naval  guns.  The  kw 
selected  by  the  department  was  at  Charleston.  W.  Va..  on  the  site  donate 
the  purpose  by  the  citizens.  Studies  and  plnns  preceded  to  a  limited  e 
during  the  war.  The  Immediate  Importance  Of  other  activities,  Imw 
did  not  permit  active  work  to  proceed  until  the  middle  of  1018.  The  de 
were  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  construction  work  to  ln-gin  li 
fall  of  1M8.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  the  plant  in  genei 
superior  to  any  other  American  armor  manufacturing  plant,  ami  Is  pr<>! 
superior  to  any  plant  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  The  largest  capacities 
handling  of  ingots,  plates,  ami  guns  have  been  provided  for. 

Due  to  unsatisfactory  ex|>erlence  with  cost-plus  contracts  and  due  ti 
unstable  market  conditions  existing  in  the  fall  of  IMS  it  was  decided  to 
this  plant  by  day  labor,  making  contracts  only  for  such  Items  us  strue 
Kteeel.  steel  sash,  ami  other  specialties.  The  plant  will  probably  la*  nper 
actively  early  in  105J1.  It  Is  fortunate  that  this  plant  has  been  prnv 
because  the  armor-producing  capacity  of  the  country  Is  not  sufflcieii 
provide  for  the  battleship  program  already  laid  down. 

The  buildings  comprise  an  open-hearth  plant,  with  three  ojien-henrt  h 
two  electric  furnaces.  This  o|»eu-hcarth  plant  will  be  equal  In  the  enVI 
of  Its  arrangements  to  any  in  the  country.  It  has  been  entirely  design, 
the  Navy.  The  forge  and  furnace  building  contains  the  large  forging  pi 
and  the  heat-treatment  furnaces.  The  machine  shop  contained  the  b 
machine  tools  for  the  work  on  armor  plate  and  heavy  gun  forgings. 
machine-shop  building  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  type  in  existence,  I 
700  feet  long  by  31N  feet  wide.  The  lighting  ami  crane  arrangements 
unusually  good.  The  heat -treatment  building  for  guns  contains  cranes 
a  heat-treatment  pit  over  f>0  feet  deep. 
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»«*    railroad  track  system  is  unusually  well  laid  out  and  will  favor  eeo- 
operation  of  the  plant.    The  total  amount  of  structural  steel  in  the 
Mi»trs  is  approximately  in..""**)  tons.    The  open-hearth  cranes  are  of  2o0 
<  ji  parity,  adapted  for  handling  hot  metal.    The  other  equipment  of  the 
t    is*  all  of  proportionate  large  eajMicity. 

ifntH  ttt  Radio  station. — The  eight  steel  towers  at  the  I^afayette  Radio 
i«»n,  which  is  about  lf»  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  were 
^ti^ci  in  the  bureau,  and  all  structural  steel  purchased  in  this  country 

>*l»i|»|H*d  abroad.    The  towers  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  four 
on  each  side.  siuiccd  1,312  feet  on  centers  longitudinally  ami  trans- 
«'ly,   the  distance  from  end  to  end  of  each  line  of  towers  being  three- 
tii^i  <>f  a  mile.   Kach  tower  is  triangular  in  plan.  820  feet  high  and  220  feet 
<*r    to  tenter  of  columns  at  the  base.    The  approximate  weight  of  each 

r  is  .Via  tons,  the  amount  of  steel  in  all  the  towers  totaling  4.400  tons. 
!i*->iO  towers  are  higher  tluin  any  structures  in  the  United  States,  the  Wool- 
th  Building  being  702  feet  high,  and  they  are  surpassed  in  height  only 
h»-  Klfol  Tower,  which  is  0X4  feet  high.  The  total  cost  of  these  towers  was 
r.  »xiumtely  .<2.N7o,000,  including  the  structural  steel,  radio  equipment, 
ti«»n  equipment,  camp,  transmission  lines,  handling  and  trans|M»rting  of  the 
« Tin  Is  in  France,  and  the  completion  of  the  erection  by  contract.    In  nddl- 

t«»  the  structural  steel,  the  material  purchased  included  the  equipment  for 

iMTinanent  substation,  turbo-generator  set,  condenser  pumps,  switchboard, 
v<  formers,  l.ono  horsejMiwer  boilers.  The  foundations  for  the  towers,  the 
io    |mwer  house,  water  supply,  roads,  and  ground  system  were  erected  by 

Krvnch  and  the  materials  supplied  by  them.  The  high-power  radio  station 
*  ;iut homed  early  in  January,  101S,  and  the  design  was  rushed  to  comple- 
i.   the  material  to  be  fabricated  in  this  country  and  ship|ied  abroad  for 

■lion  by  the  enlisted  force.  The  award  of  the  contract  was  made  to  the 
f  ^burgh-I  >es  Moines  Steel  Co.  in  the  same  month,  ami  on  January  22  the 
t  met  or  was  notified  that  the  number  of  towers  was  reduced  from  eight  to 
as  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Kngineering  had  decided  that  the  liest  arrange- 
t ■  t  from  an  electrical  standiHunt  would  be  that  consisting  of  a  central  tower, 
-rounded  by  six  at  thennglesof  a  hexagon.  The  locution  of  the  site  which  had 
■n  selected,  was  given  by  Admiral  Sims  in  his  dispatch  of  February  .">,  ami 

February  13  the  sources  of  electrical  power  which  were  available  were 
unerntcd  and  it  was  shown  that  an  independent  power  plant  at  tins  station 
uM  be  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  a  dispatch  from  Lyons,  to  Steam 
Liineering.  questioned  the  advisability  of  the  hexagonal  arrangement  of  the 
vers.     Necessary  equipment  for  the  erection  forces  were  prepared  as  fast 

jM.ssible,  based  on  obtaining  deliveries  of  equipment  at  Philadelphia  by  April, 
i  Mi  March  14  the  arrangement  of  the  towers  was  changed,  one  additional 
»ver  U'lng  added,  making  eight,  the  scheme  being  to  have  four  towers  in 
>'li  of  two  rows.  Shipments  of  materials  from  this  country  liegan  in  April, 
IS.  and  the  construction  of  the  foundations  was  started  soon  after.  The 
action  of  the  steel  was  begun  in  September,  IMS,  with  the  enlisted  force  of 
e  Navy  and  continued  until  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  when 
.  foundations  had  been  completed  and  approximately  l.OtH)  tons  of  steel  had 
fti  erected.  The  forces  which  bad  been  enlisted  for  this  work  were  sent 
<k  to  this  country,  and  plans  were  then  drawn  for  the  completion  of  the 
wers  by  contract  and  in  May.  1010,  the  erection  was  resumed  by  the  I'itts- 
irgh-I»es  Moines  Steel  Co.,  under  contract  No.  3788.  The  contract  time  for 
nipletion  was  January  24,  1020.  and  the  work  was  completed  within  that 
ite.  After  the  completion  of  the  installation  of  all  the  radio  equipment,  the 
atioii  will  l»e  taken  over  by  the  French  (Jovernment  on  the  basis  of  actual 
st  to  the  Cuited  States. 

Aviation  actiritiv*  in  the  t'nitvd  Stat*  x— At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  the 
dv  naval  air  station  in  this  country  was  at  Pensacoln,  Fla..  which  was  being 
**d  for  training  aviators,  and  had  limited  facilities  for  handling  and  housing 
aaes.  After  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  authority  for  the  construction  of 
ght  new  coastal-patrol  stations  was  grunted  and  after  careful  study,  sites 
•lechMl.  These  additional  stations,  as  originally  planned,  would  provide  for 
uly  120  men  each,  and  one  small  00  feet  by  100  feet  steel  hangar.  It  was 
st i mated  that  these  stations  would  cost  approximately  .$2,40O,U0O  for  the 
utire  number  to  lie  built. 

A.s  an  indication  of  the  vast  development  which  took  place  In  naval  aviation 
uring  the  war,  it  may  be  noted  that  single  stations  have  since  cost  more 
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Minn  the  amount  that  was  estimated  for  the  original  eight,  and  I 
120  men  at  a  station,  facilities  hnve  been  provide*!  for  1.2tK>  men  at  1 
stations,  and  instead  of  one  small  hangar.  there  have  la-en  placed  ns 
15  units  of  n  eonsidendily  larger  type.  The  size  has  also  increased  fr 
feet  wide  and  18  feet  clear  height  at  l'ensacola.  Fin.,  to  200  feet  in  wldtl 
a  50  feet  clear  height  at  the  naval  aircraft  factory.  Philadelphia.  Hi 
facilities  have  lieen  provided  for  a  total  of  1.~.«MN»  men.  ns  many  »„  r».00l 
being  quartered  at  Pensacola  at  one  time  during  the  war.  Naval  air  at 
were  established  during  tlie  war  at  the  following  places: 

Chatham,  Mass..  heavier-tban-ulr  and  llghter-than-alr. 

Montnuk.  I»ng  Island,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-alr. 

Hay  Shore,  Iionjr  Island,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-nlr. 

Itockaway.  Ling  Island,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-alr. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-nlr. 

Anncostln.  D.  C  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than  air. 

Hampton  Ronds.  Vn.,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-air. 

Morehead  Oily.  N.  ('..  heavler-than-alr. 

Brunswick,  On.,  henvler-thau-nlr. 

Miami,  Fla„  henvler-than-nlr. 

Marine  Flying  Field.  Mlnml,  Fla..  henvler-than-nlr. 

Key  West,  Fin.,  henvier-thnn-nir  nnd  llghter-than-alr. 

Coco  Solo.  Cnnal  Zone,  henvler-thnn-alr  and  llghter-than-nlr. 

Pensacola,  Fin.,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-nlr. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  heavler-than-alr  and  llghter-than-alr. 

Akron.  Ohio,  llghter-than-nlr. 

Sc|  Is  were  estnbllshed  nl  the  following  points:  ilnmpton  Itonds,  Vn.  ; 

sacoln.  Fla.:  Santa  Rosa.  Fla.:  Charleston.  S.  C. :  Oreat  Lakes.  III.;  hum 
Institute,  Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Seattle.  Wash.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Cnmb 
Mass. 

Rest  stations  were  established  as  follows:  Waretown.  N*.  J.:  Assatoncue, 
Beaufort.  N.  C. ;  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  Ronnoke  Islnnd.  N.  C. ;  St.  Augustine, 
Tampa.  Fin.:  Indian  Pass.  Fla.:  Islnmorada  Inland,  Fla. 

Kite-balloon  hangars  were  also  erected  nt  Marginal  Parkway,  N.  Y. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  development  of  air  stations  was  started  for  the  A 
Ing  locations:  York  town,  Vn. :  marine  flying  field.  Qunntlco.  Va. ;  marine  I 
field.  Pnrrls  Islnnd.  S.  C. ;  Onlveston.  Tex. 

There  was  also  built  In  record  time  a  naval  aircraft  factory  providing  1 
ties  for  the  construction  of  all  typee  of  planes  from  the  small  scouts  f 
large  proposed  five-engine  triplane.  AH  of  the  lntest  developments  In  the  tl 
nnd  construction  of  factory  buildings  for  aircraft  were  included.  The  bull 
Included  In  this  group  were  a  factory  building  44)0  feet  square,  a  six-story 
forced  concrete  storehouse,  an  administration  nnd  office  building,  an  nsst 
shop  1.080  feet  long  with  an  average  width  of  250  feet,  n  power  house  an 
kiln  and  hen  ted  lumber  storage,  n  garage  and  accessory  buildings.  The 
cost  of  the  aircraft  factory  was  approximately  $7,000,000. 

Construction  was  also  started  on  two  Canadian  air  stations  at  North 
and  Halifax,  the  plans  for  which  were  furnished  by  the  bureau. 

The  total  aviation  exftendlturea  In  this  country  under  the  Bureau  ai 
and  Docks  during  the  war  was  approximately  $30,000,000. 

After  the  armistice  the  following  air  stations  were  abandoned:  Mon 
Long  Islnnd:  Bay  shore,  Long  Island;  mnrlne  flying  field,  Mlnml;  Brunf 
Oa. :  Miami.  Fla. :  Onlveston.  Tex. 

t'nited  Statcn  helium-product  ion  plant.  Fort  W  orth.  Tcr.—A  plant  nt 
Worth,  Tex.,  for  the  separation  of  helium  from  the  natural  gas,  for  use 
bouyant  ngent  in  llghter-than-alr  craft,  was  designed  by  this  bureau  la 
Junction  with  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Knginecring,  and  is  now  being  constn 
by  this  bureau.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant.  Including  the  purchase  and  ins 
Hon  of  equipment,  will  approximate  $1,500,000.  The  equipment  Is  de 
effect  the  separation  of  about  4O.000  cubic  feet  of  helium  per  day. 

The  construction  of  the  plant  at  Fort  Worth  for  economic  reasons,  en 
construction  of  a  pipe  line  PH  miles  In  length  to  convey  the  natural  gas 
plant  from  the  wells  at  Petrol  In.  Tex.,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1.500,OtN 

Aviation  actiritir*  abroad. — The  following  table  shows  the  location,  type 
npprnlsed  value  of  ull  the  air  stations  o|io rated  by  the  United  States  I 
forces : 
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Station 


IRELAND. 


Typ*. 


Heavier-than-air. 

....do  


Heavier-than-air. 


iwtown  (Aghada). 

haven  j  I.i?hter-than-air  (kite 

loons). 


:h  Fovle.  .. 

ford  

dciy  Island. 


ITALY. 


t.  <  or-sini 


Heavier-than-air. 

...do  

...do  


Heavier-than-air. 

 do  


FRANCE. 

  Heavier-than-air  

*t   Heavier-than-airandlkhter- 

than-air  (kite  balloons). 

que   Heavier-than-air  , 

tine  do  

pavis   Lighter-than-air  (dirigihles) 

an  do  

Tud  y   •  Heavier-than-air  

»*r  Vrach  do  

I'tUllco  t  Llghter-than-alr  (kite  bal- 
loons). 

Trinite  !  do  

Croisic  |  Heavier-than-air  

j  to  hie  do  

DBboaf   Lighter-than-air  (dirigibles) 

i  "Ilac   Heavier-than-air  

Trojann  do  

Ifuier  J  do  

t  intmes ,  headquarters  northern  bombing  group . '  

impasne   Heavier-than-air  

v  Win*,  marine  headquarters  northern  bomb-   

ru:Kroup.  i 

t  rene   Heavier-than-air  

e. . . .   ... 

lnd*rert   Heavier-than-air  


Total 
appraised 


li,3i7.r<a 

1,562.060 


API 

ue  of 
structures 
and  facili- 
ties  con- 
structed by 
United 
States 
Navy. 


I 


701.060 
120,125 

460,075 
11,200 

289,725 
32. 800 
331,475 

193,575 
160.400 
138,725 

252,210 
350,200 

249,175 

lit 

335, 250 

103, 125 
283,300 

187,000 
210,200 
253. 200 
224,390 
178.865 
1G2. 148 
182,055 

175,750 
202 ,.'500 
253.200 
211,450 

155,615 

iS'Ss 

94,360 
165,020 
260,  KM) 
708, 595 
1,485,605 
242,600 
111,300 
77, 100 
87,005 
24, 719 

74,005 
86, 170 
155,700 
209,305 
1,475,650 
90,550 
32,225 
77, 160 

as 

83,353 
145,335 
147,200 

81,353 
141,335 
170,200 

10,889,658 

5,862,753 

Aviation  in  France. — The  aviation  stations  in  France  total  22,  there  l>eing  3 
rigible  stations  and  3  kite-halloon  statioi  s.  The  dirigible  stations  at  (Juipavis, 
ujan,  and  Faimhouf  on  tlie  west  coast  of  France  each  had  a  large  wood  hangar 
K)  feet  wide  by  (521  feet  long  and  So  feet  high.  This  hangar  was  designed  In 
>e  bureau  ami  the  materials  purchased  and  shipped  abroad,  the  erection  being 
itirely  accomplished  by  the  enlisted  force  under  the  sui>crvision  of  menil>ers  of 
civil  engineer  corps.  The  hai  gars  were  erected  in  record  time,  the  trusses 
>ing  built  on  the  groutu  and  swung  into  plaice  by  means  of  large  travelers  built 
i  the  site.  All  of  the  stations  included,  in  addition  to  the  hangars,  barracks, 
orehouses,  mess  halls,  hospitals,  garage*,  repair  shops,  recreation  buildings, 
awer  houses,  gasoline  tanks,  and  water,  telephone,  and  sewerage  systems, 
'he  heavier-than-air  stations  have  one  or  more  runway 8.  At  the  time  of  the 
nnistice,  all  of  the  air  stations  In  France  were  appraised  at  a  total  value  of 
^proximately  $.»,7iH>,000,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  construe- 
Ion  nt  these  stations.  The  largest  station  constructed  entirely  by  the  Navy  was 
he  assembly  and  repair  station  at  I'aulllac.  blue  prints  showing  the  location 
ml  type  of  structures  being  attached. 

Aviation  in  British  l*hx. — The  two  extensive  seaplane  stations  at  Kastleigh 
n<l  Killingholme  were  taken  over  from  the  British  and  additional  facilities 
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provided.  The  five  stations  In  Ireland  at  Queenstown.  Berehaven.  Lough  : 
Wexford,  and  Whlddy  Island  were  also  taken  over  from  the  British  and 
than  doubled  in  size. 

Aviation  in  Italy. — The  aviation  training  school  at  Lake  Bolsena.  Italy 
placed  in  commission  hy  the  rnite<l  States  on  February  21.  1918,  and  th 
tlon  at  PortO  Corsinl  was  taken  over  from  Italy  on  July  24,  1918,  for  hoi 
operations  against  the  harbor  of  l'olo.  Another  air  station  at  l'l-soin 
under  construction  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  was  never  couimiss 

.Van//  and  Martin-  Carp*  camp*. — Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  aj 
Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  tliere  were  but  four  naval  training  stall 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  Goat  Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  capacity  < 
men;  one  at  Great  Ijikes,  III.,  mpucity  of  3.000  men;  one  at  Newport, 
capacity  of  2,000  men;  and  one  at  St.  Helena,  Va.,  capacity  of  500  men 

Thousands  of  men  In  the  summer  were  housed  in  tents  and  before 
weather  was  upon  us  in  the  full  of  1917  provision  had  been  mude  at  30  j 
for  housing  nearly  100.000  men,  as  follows: 


Men  in 
barracks. 


Btimkln  Island.  Mass   1,000 

Hingham.  Mass   500 

Portsmouth.  N.  II   1">0 

Newport.  U.  I   8.000 

New|K.rt.  It.  I.  (Cloyne  Feld)_  1.500 

Boston  Commonw  ealth  Pier   'J,  (Mm 

Harvard  (radio)   2.500 

New  London   2, 000 

City  Park  (Brooklyn)   2.800 

Pel  ha  in  Park    5,000 

Dunwoody  Institute   100 

Minneapolis,  Minn   700 

Philadelphia,  Pa   4,400 

Wlssahlckon  (Cape  May.N.  J.)_  2,000 

Annapolis.  Md.  (officers)   500 

St.  Helena   —  5.000 

Charleston,  S.  C   5.000 


H 
tat 

Key  West.  Fla  

New  <  irleans; 

West  Knd    

General  

Pensacola,  Fla  

Great  Lakes,  HI  2 

Mure  Island.  Calif  

San  Francisco,  Calif.  

Hamilton  Itoads,  Va  1 

Puget  Sound.  Wash  

San  Pedro,  Calif  

San  Diego,  Calif  

Gulfport,  Miss   ! 

University  of  Washington  

Total  9' 


Approximately  $19,000,000  had  been  exi>ended  on  the  establishment  of  i 
training  camps  to  December  1,  1917. 

At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  had  been  established  or  construct* 
aluuit  42  places,  including  naval  training  camps  under  construction,  habit 
for  about  101. <wn  men  In  winter  and  205,000  men  In  summer.  Plans  were 
under  way  for  increasing  the  capacity  at  Cape  May,  Charleston,  Hlnj; 
Seattle,  and  Mare  Island. 
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fhe  following  Is  a  complete  list  of  naval  training  camps  and  capacities: 


viving  Ship.  Boston.  Mass.. 

><ith  Framineham  

miry?  camp,  Hinjrhara  

Kfttnc  camp,  Bumkin  Is- 

.  . 


SHmmor. 


2,500 
1,600 

2.0.V) 
500 


4.400 

75 

25,000 
•  1,600 


3.000 


•  ninji  camp.  IVrr  Inland. . 

'1  r-.kdio  school.  Harvard 
ni\  «-r>ity  

1  oil  s<hooI.  Quincy,  Ma<«s. 

a  I  trrOnim:  station,  New- 
ort.  R.  I  

no  Kiold  Barrack*,  New- 
art,  r.  i  :  

m«*n  tcunnnr*'  school,  tor- 

*<io  -station.  Newport  

•marine  Ijum>,  N*«w  Ixai- 

»n,  t'onn  

(TlLwnvou*  school*,  district 

»-•<*».  New  London   

sri\  irus  ship,  New  York, 

i"  lii'lin*:  Elli-  Inland  

(itv  Park  Barracks  

lijiy  ^Ridge,  Brooklyn, 

rtini  Training  ('amp'."!!!!1 
•>'>■  cas-cnirin"  school.  Col- 

rnlda  Cniversity  

'iin     emcinecrinK  school, 

r<»(M)k«-n.  N.  J  

>  i%  inn  ship.  Philadelphia, 

■fc  

>k  s  x-hool,  Naval  Home, 

•hiladclphia.  Pa  

<sahickon  Barracks,  Cape 

flay  

h«n»|  L'niu  -1  States 

»aval  Academy  i 

itn  n  ininners'  school,  navy 
■ard.  Washington,  1>.  C  .... 
lining  camp,  St.  Helena, 


Winter. 


2,ono 
2.500 

5,000 


250 
2,000 
6,400 

100 
6,500 


.100 


6.000 


2,500 
1,600 

1.750 
500 

4.400 

75 

25,000 
1.600 
600 
2,100 


2,000 
2,500 

5,000 
15,000 

250 
2.000 
6,400 

100 
6,500 

450 


4,200 


Training  station,  operating 
base  

Training  camp,  navy  vard, 
Charleston,  S.  C  *  

Machinist  School  Barracks, 
Charleston,  S.  C  

Naval  air  station,  Pensacola, 
Fla.  (some  of  these  Iwrracks 
were  btiilt  under  naval 
training  camps). 


Winter. 


New 


."""P.  navy  yard. 


Training  camp,  West  End 
Park,  New  Orleans  


es . 


Training  station,  Great 

III  

Naval    auxiliary  reserve 

school,  Chicago  

Grunt  Park  Camp,  Chicago, 
including  V.  S.  8.  Commo- 
dore   

Dunwoody    Naval  School, 

Minneapolis  

Naval  training  camp,  Detroit. 

Aviation  schools,  ButTalo  

Aviation  school,  Detroit  

Receiving  ship,  navy  yard, 

Mare  Island  

Naval    raining  station,  San 

Francisco  

Naval  training  camp,  San 

Diego,  Calif  

Naval  training  camp,  San 
Pedro,  Calif 


Receiving  ship,  navy  yard, 
Ptiget  Sound  

Naval  training  camp,  8eattle, 
Wash  


Total. 


28,000 

28,000 

3, 100 

3,100 

600 

600 

1,000 
1,000 

500 

300 
2,000 

300 
2,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,000 

300 

1,000 

500 

1,000 
1,200 
500 
100 

1,000 
1,000 
500 
100 

6,000 

4,000 

4,500 

1,900 

4,000 

3,000 

3,600 

3,600 

5.000 

4,100 

3,000 

3,000 

205,275 

192,875 

Great  Ixikix,  III. — The  United  Stutes  naval  training  station  at  Great  Lakes 
lor  to  this  country's  declaration  of  war  had  a  capacity  of  3,0(X)  men,  and  its 
pacity  had  been  increased  by  December  1,  1917,  an  additional  20.000  men. 
To  facilitate  control  the  station  had  l>ecn  subdivided  into  a  number  of  small 
mps,  each  being  a  complete  unit  within  itself,  as  follows: 

Capacity. 

nip  Terry,  main  training  7,012 

mp  Dewey,  main  training  5,284 

nip  Farragut,  incoming  detention   1,  753 

mp  Decatur,  incoming  detention  1,753 

mp  Ross,  outgoing  detention  1,753 

mp  I'aul  Jones,  maintenance  forces  and  special  schools  2,232 

''amps  Perry  and  Dewey  men  were  housed  in  one-story  barracks,  each  house 
th  groups  of  72  men,  with  separate  toilet  and  washroom  facilities.  Kach 
rinient  of  1,7<M>  men  is  provided  with  one  mess  hall,  which  is  divided  into 
tall  rooms,  each  having  a  capacity  for  one  company  consisting  of  144  men. 
eh  regiment  lias  one  executive  building  with  offices  and  class  rooms  to 
•oiiunodate  six  companies,  one  storehouse,  two  power  houses,  one  dls|>ensary, 
o  contagions  ward,  one  drill  hall.  There  is  one  brig  for  each  camp,  also  each 
mp  has  one  guardhouse,  one  carpenter  shop,  one  mechanics  building,  and  one 
tnory.  The  barracks  are  heated  by  steam  heat,  served  with  concrete  roads, 
Iks,  electric  lights,  power,  sewers,  and  water. 

'umr»s  Farragut  and  Decatur  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  housing  men  in 
nips  of  24  men  each,  with  self-contained  accommodations,  such  as  messing, 
eping.  and  latrine  facilities.  Each  of  these  two  camps  Is  provided  with  a 
nral  laundry  and  disiufector.  There  is  a  separate  pilley  in  each  camp  In 
lich  food  is  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  barracks  in  vacuum  containers. 
ie  men  are  housed  in  these  quarters  for  three  weeks  for  observation,  prior  to 
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their     in-  Into  (he  ma  In  Knitting  units,  iiml  the  units  are  reduced  to 
numl>er  to  facilitate  quarantine  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  contnji 

(Jump  Him*  In  designed  us  an  outpoint;  iletentlon  .  amp    The  men 

I  sod  In  barracks  holding  only  one-half  a  company  (72  men).  Tt 

separate  mess  hall  for  eueh  i-ompany  uml  n  separate  latrine  for  eaeli 
It  whs  the  intention  to  have  all  men  leaving  the  Million  pass  thruiif 
Itnss.  when  they  are  given  Dual  examination  to  determine  whether  their 
health  will  warrant  their  leaving  the  naval  station  prior  to  their  Itelnf 
tribute*!  t<>  the  fleet. 

Camp  Paul  Jones  is  constructed  for  the  pur|M»se  of  housing  the  mniiitei 
forces  of  the  station,  the  firemen,  ships  carpenters.  pluml»ers,  elect  rlrlnn* 
trouble  men.  It  also  houses  the  yeomen  attache*!  to  the  various  office* 
contained  buildings  for  hospital  school  apprentices,  landsmen  training  for 
men.  landsmen  training  for  sjhvIuI  branches  of  the  service,  ships  company 
men  guard,  etc. 

Hampton  Itmid*,  lVi. — The  buildings  at  Hampton  Itoail.  Va.,  were  .  onstr 
on  la  ml  purchase*!  from  the  Jamestown  Kx|H>sltlon  Co. 

There  were  available  certain  BXntWltJon  buildings  which  after  thejr 
altered  were  utilized  for  administration  pur|M>sos,  recreation  purpose**,  < 
ami  dwellings.    Tliese  buildings  were  of  a  |iermanent  character.  Pr©Tl«Jt)j 
made  for  Iu.inmi  men  In  one-stor>  barrack  buildings,  and  .~m n i  men  iu 
und  .Vm  men  In  outgoing  detention,  making  a  total  of  11,000. 

Iu  mlditlon  to  these,  there  were  constructed  storehouses,  mess  hulls, 
and  various  galley  structures,  such  as  commissary  stores,  provision 
bakery,  scullery,  laundry,  tailor,  general-building  stores,  cloth  and  small  st 
machine  shops,  blacksmith  shop,  paint  shop,  plumbing  shop,  electric  shop, 
cnnienter  shop:  also  Hospital  Corps  school,  rigging  school,  yeomen's  at 
music  school,  and  swimming  school. 

The  entire  camp  provide* I  with  concrete  roads,  walks,  sewers,  water  so 
electric  lighting,  power,  ami  steam  limit. 

WeWBOrt.  H.  I. — The  permanent  niival  training  station  which  existed  at, 
pott.  It.  I.,  had  a  capacity  of  11,000  men.  and  by  November  1.  1917.  this 
had  been  Increased  an  additional  8,000  men. 

The  teni|Mirary  camps  were  const ructi**!  iu  two  locations:  one  Ofl 
Harbor  Island,  the  site  of  the  |>ermanent  training  station,  which  was 
apprentice  seamen,  yeomen,  firemen,  Hospital  Corps  men.  etc.:  and  the  ot 
Ch.vne  Field,  rented  land,  adjacent  to  Coasters  Harbor  Island.  This 
for  the  naval  reserve  fom>s. 

On  Coasters  Harbor  Island  the  barracks  were  of  one-story  frame  coi 
tlon.  iH'ing  designed  to  sleep  MO  men  iu  cots.    Kach  group  of  SO  men  w« 
vide* I  with  a  latrine,  and  a  common  cafeteria  mess  hall  was  provided 
entire  camp. 

On  Cloyne  Field  the  buildings  were  of  a  similar  tyjie.  exivpt  that  the  e 
«nmp  was  messed  In  seven  distinct  mess  halts. 

All  of  the  buildings  at  Cloyne  Field  and  Coasters  Harbor  Island  wet 
very  temporary  character,  hastily  put  up  by  station  labor  forci's  and 
men.  from  Army  cantonment  plans. 

The  buildings  on  Coasters  Harlxir  Island  were  heated  from  the  existl 
water  heating  system,  but  the  buildings  ut  Cloyne  Field  were  heated  fn 
steam  power  bouse  which  was  built  for  the  purjiose.  tin*  work  having 
completed  sufficiently  to  provide  heat  by  the  end  of  October.  1017. 

HoM^ilal  (itiixti -»«•/ »»»«.— When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War 
mission  was  granted  tBe  Itureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  i 
hospital  facilities  to  Is*  const ructe*l  under  the  direction  of  the  Itureau  of  \ 
and  Docks.  Preparations  for  hospitals  at  Philadelphia.  I'a. :  Charleston,  S 
Kej  West  and  Pensiicolu.  Fla. :  and  New  Orleans,  Iji.  ;  were  started  nt 
These  hospitals  were  tallowed  by  other  emergency  construction  so  that  a 
signing  of  the  armistice  there  were  provide*!  'J-'t  hospitals  In  the  I  tilted  Sf 
HoS]iitals  were  established  at  Portsmouth.  N.  1!.:  Chelsea.  a.Mss. ;  New 
It.  I. :  New  London.  Conn. :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wards  Island.  N.  Y. :  I'clluun,  | 
Orays  Ferry  Boail.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  league  Island.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 3 
May.  N.  J.:  Washington.  It.  C. :  AumifMilis.  Mil.;  Norfolk.  Vn. ;  Hampton 
Va.:  Cliarleston.  S.  C. :  Paris  Island.  S.  C. :  Peiisaeola.  Fla.:  Key  Wei 
New  Orleans,  Iji.  :  <iulf|N>rt.  Miss.:  t J rent  Lakes.  III.:  Mare  lslnnd. 
Paget  Sound.  Wash. 

Appropriations  totaling  JS21.O4.~i.0lin  were  made  by  Congress,  of  will 
sun.  in   sl,(K»s,74_'  was  returtes!  to  the  Treasury  after  the  signing 
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■akin.       >  • '   i  •lal  of  sjo.icd;  j",s  ,,|.|„ ,,|, i  i. ,t, -,|  fur  hospital  con- 


"•■»  imlMitic*  ITChMdVf  of  illspensaries  were  eoiistrurteil  in  the  1'nlted 
.  •»«i«Hnr  f<>r  n  hospital  personnel  of  a|>prox  I  inn  l«-1y  17.IMNI  limls.  The 
MX   only   the  hllllililii.'s  Inn   also  limit.  inir.  Utlll  plumbing 


%'  I  Til 

•br  ui*»  of  the  fulfill  Statin  . 
•  -  --inl  at  Pelhmn  Hay.  N.  Y..  have  been  salvaged  as  far  an  possible, 
•tarni  and  heating  ami  plumbing  iqratCttUi  have  heeti  used  at  other 


TRANSPORTATION  EQflPWK.NT. 

i  »»»•  period  of  the  war.  April.  11)17.  to  Noveml>er.  IMS.  the  bureau 
.  -r*n»|a>rtuttoti  equipment  ax  follows: 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  in  regard  to  i 
tion  I  wili  bring  to  you  on  Thursday,  and  that  will  conclude 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  The  committee  will  stand  adjou 
until  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m..  the  subcommittee  adjourned  i 
Thursday.  May  20, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

\e   subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
in  Koom  235,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
i«iin£. 

resent :  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  and  Keyes. 
he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Will 
proceed,  Mr.  Secretary ! 

TIJCONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTTS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

tM-retary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  concluded  the  hearing 
Tuesday  I  was  speaking  of  aviation.  Naval  aviation  grew,  in  war 
iod,  to  force  of  nearly  50,000.  When  hostilities  ended  we  had  in 
al  aviation,  including  marines,  a  force  of  48,789  officers  and  men, 
rly  as  many  as  were  in  the  entire  Navy  when  I  became  Secretary, 
M*13.  These  comprised  2,835  officers  and  32,873  men  in  the  naval 
njr  corps,  with  10,579  men  of  other  naval  ratings  assigned  to 
at  ion  duty,  and  282  officers  and  2,180  men  in  the  Marine  Corps 
ation  section.  A  total  of  18,736  officers  and  men  were  in  service 
oad,  as  follows : 


Marines. 

1,237 
H.21S 
8,072 

177S24 

182 

}  LOW 
1,212 

• 

['here  were  in  operation  in  Eurojie  51  aviation  units,  including  schools,  de- 
hments.  patrol  stations,  and  supplies  and  repair  bases.  Twenty-seven  stu- 
ns were  built  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  first  organized  unit 
the  American  armed  fonvs  to  land  in  France  was  the  naval  aviation  detn«h- 
nt  which  reached  Bordeaux  June  5,  1917.  Eighteen  stations  were  built  and 
united  in  France,  stationed  at  various  points  along  the  coast  and  mainly 
zjitrwl  in  antisubmarine  patrol.  The  Northern  Bombing  Group  established  lu 
rthern  France,  cooperated  with  the  Dover  Patrol  in  aircraft  raids  over  the 
■rman  submarine  bases  at  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Zeebrugge.  Our  naval  aircraft 
road  made  some  5.G01  flights,  a  total  of  791,398  nautical  miles.  Reports  state 
at  during  the  last  10  months  of  hostilities  no  convoy  protected  by  our  naval 
reraft  was  successfully  attacked.  Thirty-nine  attacks  on  enemy  submarines 
?re  accredited  to  our  aviation  forces  operating  in  European  waters.  Twenty- 
ur  naval  av 'ation  units  were  in  operation  in  America,  patrol  operations  being 
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carried  on  by  two  stations  In  Nova  Scotia,  9  In  the  United  States  ami 
Panama,  tin*  entire  Atlantic  coast  ami  Canal  Zone  being  patrolled.  W« 
talned  a  number  of  training  and  experimental  stations,  supply  and  rciwir  I 
and  schools.    Naval  aircraft  flew  a  total  of  2.455.920  nautical  miles  on  ] 
duty  in  home  waters,  ami  10,949.340  nautical  miles  In  training. 

United  States  naval  aviation  has  to  It*  credit  notable  achievements — the 
flight  MNM  the  Atlantic,  made  by  the  AT-};  the  light  of  the  dirigible  ('-."> 
Montauk,  Long  Island,  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  1.050  nauth-al  mile- 
bours  ami  50  minutes:  the  records  made  in  1012.  1913,  and  1914  by  our 
when  naval  aviation  was  in  Its  Infancy  ;  the  use  of  naval  aeroplanes  wit 
fleet  in  Mexican  waters,  scouting  over  the  trenches  at  Vera  Cruz:  the  first 
made  by  an  aeroplane  from  n  warship,  ami  others  which  have  iniirkei 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  In  1911  Ave  officers  were  ass 
to  aviation  duty,  and  their  equipment  consisted  of  two  machines.  In  191 
personnel  had  grown  to  318.  equipped  with  30  heavier-than-air  machines 
191- S  naval  aviation  had  a  i>ersonnel  of  ncnrl>  .riO,lMMf  with  a  flying  cquipn  • 
over  L'.lKMi  heavler-thaii  nlr  maehlnes  ami  5S0  Itghter-than-alr  craft.  From 
to  1914  the  total  appropriations  made  by  Omgress  for  naval  aviation  ainoi 
t..  $.">.( km i.  The  ac  t  of  March  :t.  191"»,  appropriated  S1.<mm».inmi  ;  that  «.f  A 
29.  1910,  .S3..MKMMMI.  The  total  appropriations  during  the  war  period  nnioi 
to  about  l2ft.VJ0O.O0n,  of  which  $97,000,000  was  withdrawn  after  the  >  1 
hostilities.    The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  mnde  by  years: 

Tahle  nhoiriui)  npffroftriiitioiiM.  iirrxnnnel.  ami  fli/nn;  rquifnm*it. 


Fiscal  year. 


1912. 

m*. 

m.v 

1916. 
PUT 

1917. 


191*. 
1919 
1920. 


Act  ot— 


Mar.  4,1911 

Auk.  22.1912 

Mar.  4,1913 

J  am-  «'  a 

Mar.  3, 191.1 

Aug.  29.1910 

June  5,1917 

Apr.  7.  1917 

Mar.  4.1917 


Oct.  9,1917 
Julv  1.191* 
Julv  11,1919 


A  ppropria- 
tlon.  fiscal 
year. 


Calendar 
year. 


$.■:..  i»>> 
in,  inio 
10,  mm 
to,  not) 

1,000,000 

3,5no,noo 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 . . 
19I.V. 
1910.. 


11,000,000  1917,  Apr.  6. 
3.000,000  1917.  »C.  3. 
5,133,000   •.  


IB, 133.000 
45,000,000 
I  220.3X3,119 
25.000,000 


1918. 
1919. 
1920 


314,071,119 


Personnel 


Machines 

H-A. 


M 

L- 


5 

2 

7 

> 

9 

95 

12 

240 

16 

318 

30 

201 

54 

l.wrj 

1,981 

Ml.  b,'i 
4,213 
.-.  V.2 


LW 
1,677 
1,44* 


'  Total  appropriated   $314.1 

Withdrawn  by  act  of  Fob.  25, 1919   97,i 

Total   217,1 

Here  is  a  fuller  statement  in  regard  to  the  aviation  service 
ing  the  war,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read.    This  is 
matter  I  spoke  of  on  Tuesday,  and  I  offered  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  record  ( 

Secretary  Daxiklm.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record;  ves,  sir. 

(The  matter  submitted  by  Secretary  Daniels  is  here  printei 
full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 


Kkcokii  ok  Development  of  Aviation  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

naval  aviation. 

(Inurul. — In  considering  Ihe  growth  of  aviation  in  our  Navy  It  Is  of  I 
(ban  passing  Interest  to  note  the  wonderful  development  of  the  nrt  of  fl. 
which  nan  beta  so  prodigious  In  the  very  few  years  In  which  it  has  been 
aible  to  practice  it.    It  seems  Incredible  Mint  the  feat  of  Blerlot  in  croi 
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r  the  channel  lu  1900  antedated  flying  over  the  Atlantic  only  by  10  years, 
!  that  we  can  only  go  back  nine  years  for  the  first  employment  of  aircraft 
war.  In  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  in  1011  Italy  sent  three  or 
r  French  exhibition  machines  to  the  front  with  her  army.  These  machines 
wed  conclusively  the  value  of  aviation  for  military  scouting  purposes,  nut  as 
Turks  had  no  aviation  whatsoever  the  war  did  nothing  to  develop  the  air- 
tic  or  the  airship. 

n  the  Halkan  War  which  followed,  aircraft  were  used.  The  aviation  per- 
il.'), however,  was  made  up  of  foreign  and  hired  fliers,  who  were  not  per- 
•s  interested  in  including  combat  as  a  part  of  their  activities,  so  that  no 
at  exjierience  was  gained  through  this  conflict.  In  1014.  therefore,  not 
y  the  1'nited  States,  but  all  nations  were  Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the 
natids  that  were  to  1m-  made  on  aviation,  and  of  the  development  which 
at  inn   would   undergo  Immediately   that   it  entered   the  arena   of  war. 

the  outbreak  of  hostilities  France  had  about  800  flying  machines  of  a 
••rogeneous  type.  England  had  not  begun  to  take  up  aviation  seriously  and 
I  about  HM»  planes.  Germany  was  far  better  off  than  any  other  European 
ver.  She  had  devoted  great  attention  to  the  development  of  Zeppelins,  and 
addition  to  having  certain  of  these  units,  upou  taking  up  arms,  the  Teuton 
s  c4|uip]»cd  with  about  500  airplanes  of  a  standardized  tyi>e,  and  had  an 
animation  which  permitted  production  along  acceptable  and  standard  lines. 
Vs  the  war  progressed,  military  aviation  over  the  land  developed  Intensively. 

purposes  ami  ends  soon  became  well  defined.  In  naval  aviation,  as  in  naval 
rk  generally,  one  phase  was  intensified,  namely,  that  of  suppressing  the  sub- 
rine.  Aircraft,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than  air,  demonstrated  their  great 
•fulness  f«»r  patrolling  naval  areas  and  were  employed  extensively  in  the 
rtb  Sen,  the  Channel,  and  over  the  Adriatic  for  this  purpose.  Toward  the 
1  of  the  war  the  British  grasped  the  importance  of  making  aviation  a  definite 
-r  of  her  naval  establishment  and  created  the  means  for  permitting  airplanes 
accompany  the  Grand  Fleet. 

EARLY  nKVKLOPMENT. 

Pinnerr  experimentation. — Although  Langley  In  1800.  at  Quantlco,  had  given 
•  first  scientific  demonstration  of  aeronautical  principles,  and  the  Wrights 
Kitty  Hawk  in  1903  had  made  the  first  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine 
trying  a  pilot,  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  1011  that  the  first  aircraft 
;>nble  of  operating  from  the  water  was  developed.  This  craft  was  built  by 
American,  and  its  first  successful  flight  marked  the  beginning  of  heavler- 
in-air  naval  aviation.  However,  prior  to  this  time,  November  14,  1010,  Mr. 
igetie  Ely  carried  out  the  first  successful  experiment  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
ing  a  Curtiss  land-type  biplane  from  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Birmingham.  A 
nporary  platform  was  placed  forward  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  with  the 
•w  of  assisting  the  aviator  to  get  off  by  having  the  ship  steam  head  to  the 
ad.  Mr.  Ely,  however,  did  not  need  this  help  and  succeeded  In  making  the 
;:ht  while  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the 
periment. 

In  the  following  year,  January  18,  1911,  Mr.  Ely  made  a  successful  landing 
th  an  airplane  on  the  deck  of  the  TT.  S.  S.  Prnn*ylninia.  The  next  day  he 
w  the  same  plane  from  the  deck  on  which  he  had  landed. 

The  following  month.  Mr.  Glenn  Curtlss  flew  from  the  water  at  his  San 
ego  base  and  landed  alongside  the  V.  S.  S.  Pcnn*vlrania.  and  was  hoisted  on 
;ird  that  ship.  He  was  subsequently  hoisted  out  again  and  flew  back  to  his 
nip.  This  |»erforinancet  together  with  the  previous  performance  of  Mr.  Ely, 
ve  a  very  decided  inqx'tus  to  naval  aviation  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Tinany,  and  Japan. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  Mr.  Curtlss  made  a  flight  In  a  flying  boat  at  Hnm- 
imdsport,  N.  Y.    A  practical  flying  lsiat  was  not  constructed,  however,  until 
17.  and  the  interval  between  1911  and  1917  was  given  over  almost  entirely 
the  field  of  experimentation. 

In  1911  our  Navy  organized  Its  first  naval  aviation  section.  In  consisted  of 
few  naval  officers  who  volunteered  and  were  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose 
observation,  training,  and  experimentation  in  aviation.  Lieut.  T.  G.  Ellyson 
as  the  first  naval  aviator  to  qualify.  Lieut.  John  Rodgers.  1'nited  States 
aw  the  second.  Their  preliminary  flight  training  was  obtained  at  the  flying; 
WN  conducted  bv  Curtlss  and  the  Wright  Bros.  A  short  time  later,  January 
)  1911,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Towers  and  Ensign  V.  D.  Herbster,  United  States  Navy* 
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were  similarly  assigned.  In  1912,  Naval  Constructor  H.  C.  Richardson,  V 
States  Navy;  Lieut.  B.  L.  Smith,  United  States  Marine  Corps ;  Lieut.  (J 
Grade)  G.  DeC.  Chevalier;  Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  1*.  N.  L  Bellinger;  and  1 
(Junior  Grade)  \V.  I>.  Billlngsley  began  training.  In  1913.  Lieut.  (Junior  < ; 
J.  M .  Murray,  Lieut.  Commander  H.  C.  Mustin,  Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  : 
Stolz,  Lieut.  (Junior  Grade)  It.  C.  Sautley,  Civil  Engineer  J.  B.  Rockwell.  1 
K.  Whiting,  and  Lieut.  C.  K.  Bronson  were  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
aviators.  These  men  were  the  pioneers  in  naval  aviation. 


Cntil  191.r>  the  general  construction  of  airplanes  and  liydroaeropln  

carried  on  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Itepali 
the  training  of  aviators  and  aviation  mechanics  under  the  Bureau  of  Na 
tlon.  No  siiecllte  appropriation  for  Hvlation  was  requested,  except  undo 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  cover  aerial  training  and  navigating  instruments, 
bureaus  did  their  share  In  providing  specific  parts  of  new  outfits  under 
appropriations  for  equipment,  just  as  was  done  with  boats. 

March  13,  1911.  Capt.  W.  I.  Chambers  received  orders  to  the  Iliirea 
Navigation  directing  him  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  aviation.    It  Is 
able  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  1913  we  had  made  as  much  progress  in  i 
aviation  as  any  other  nation. 

Firtt  iii  intiuit  i-aiupn. — Inning  the  summer  of  1911  a  capacious  wooden  Im 
was  built  at  Greenhury  Point  on  Government  land  near  Annapolis,  but 
location  proved  unsuitable  owing  to  the  danger  from  stray  bullets  fron 
Naval  Academy  target  range. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12  an  aviation  .  amp  was  established  at  San  I 
on  land  adjoining  the  Curtlss  camp.  Here  considerable  valuable  ex|»eriiu< 
work  "was  done  in  testing  the  coinjwratlve  efficiencies  of  different  tyjs 
hydn  taeropla  nes. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  the  camp  was  moved  to  Anmi|>olIs,  where  tent  lint 
were  set  up  fronting  the  Severn  River.  Three  planet*,  with  a  makeshift  nun 
shop,  made  up  the  material,  and  an  instructor,  several  students,  and  tnechi 
comprised  the  personnel. 

In  the  winter  of  1912-13  the  Annapolis  Camp  was  transported  by  the  ' 
collier  to  Guantanamo.  The  Cuban  camp  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Toi 
subject  to  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  to  whom  sp 
Instructions  had  l>cen  given.  The  marines  bad  a  separate  camp  at  Culebra 
they  later  joined  forces  with  the  aviators  at  Guantanamo.  Many  intere- 
practical  tests  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  ships  and  many  of  the 
officers  became  familiar  with  seaplanes.  At  this  time  several  notable  HI 
were  made  along  the  coast,  and  the  usefulness  of  aircraft  as  scouts  In  dote, 
the  approach  of  a  distant  fleet  and  In  detecting  mine  fields  and  subnie 
submarines  was  amply  ami  practically  demonstrated. 

In  the  summer  of  1913  the  aviation  camp  was  returned  to  Annapolis,  wb. 
regular  system  of  weekly  practice  (lights  to  ami  from  certain  |s>luts  in  «  1 
|s*ake  Bay  was  inaugurated  by  Lieut.  Towers.  At  this  time  14  officers 
qualified  as  naval  aviators.  Much  of  the  summer  of  1913  was  devoted  t.. 
testing  of  a  new  flying  boat  at  Hammondsport. 

In  October.  1913.  a  Iniard  of  aeronautics  was  hp|K>inted  by  the  Seeretnr 
the  Navy  to  rejiort  on  the  needs  of  a  suitable  organization  and  complete  . 
llshment.  Capt.  W.  I.  Chambers  was  made  chairman  of  the  !>oard,  which 
on  November  18,  and  a  policy  of  development  was  outlined.  One  of  the  re. 
memlatlons  of  the  board  was  the  establishment  of  an  aviation  station  at  t'v 
cola.  This  reCOmmendatlOfl  was  approved,  and  In  January.  1914.  the  first  n 
air  station  In  the  I'nlted  States  was  established  at  Pensacola. 

In  the  meantime  the  Annapolis  camp  was  broken  up  and  equipment 
personnel  transferred  to  the  C  S.  S.  Wf**/**(/>pf.  which  was  stationed  off 
sacola.    Lieut.  Commander  H.  C.  Mustin.  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Mi 
nippi.  became  the  first  commanding  officer  of  the  Pensacola  station.  In 
summer  of  1914.  the  Government  baring  sold  the  I'.  S.  S.  Miutinaippi, 
U.  S.  S.  Xorih  Carolina  became  the  naval  aviation  ship. 

Notable  record*. — Our  first  Curtlss  hydroaeroplane  was  capable  of  develo 
100  horsepower.    Later  the  following  seaplanes  were  used  by  the  naval 
ntors:  Two  Renault  70  horsepower;  two  4-cyllnder  Wright  40  horsepower: 
ft-cy Under  Wright  40  horsepower:  and  one  Sturtevant  40  horsepower.  T 
aircraft  made  up  the  entire  equipment  with  which  naval  aviation  was  car 
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uringr  its  format Ive  period.  These  planes  could  not  remain  In  the  air  longer 
two  hours,  the  average  endurance  being  about  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 
'  wore  two-seater  oj>en-faced  pusher  type  seaplanes  of  very  frail  eon- 
ti«»n.  The  pilot  and  passenger  were  seated  on  a  sort  of  open  framework 
**«!itit*»ly  forward  of  the  motor.  The  tall  of  the  plane  was  made  of  light 
Uo«>  |miIps  and  a  crash,  however  slight,  was  always  accompanied  by  serious 
:iltU*s*.  due.  not  only  to  the  light  construction,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
*r  ra«liators  were  placed  immediately  back  of  the  pilot's  head. 

Billincsley  was  killed  in  a  crash,  and  In  1914  and  1915  Murray  and 
*.  made  their  sacrifice  to  the  new  science.    In  1916  Rockwell  ami  Saufley 
■  killed  within  three  weeks  of  one  another,  and  in  the  same  year  Bronson 
kilUsl  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  bomb. 

r«-»vW»w  of  the  early  experimentation  with  hydroaeroplanes  would  not  be 
[»W»te  without  mention  of  the  use  of  catapults  and  the  single  cable  for  launch* 
lmnx-ises.  Lieut.  Ellyson  was  successfully  catapulted  into  the  air  from  a 
:  sir  Annai>olis.  and  then  Lieut.  Commander  Mustin  from  a  ship  under  way, 

lutor  Lieut.  Bellinger  at  I'eusacola  from  a  barge.  Lieut.  Ellyson  about  the 
*'  time  made  his  celebrated  flight  from  a  single  improvised  wire  cable 
t) titer  from  the  shore  to  the  water. 

In*  tirst  notable  Might  by  a  naval  aviator  was  made  in  1912  by  Lieut.  John 
ers.  who  flew  from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  and  then  to  College  Park, 
,  from  whleh  place  he  later  flew  to  Annapolis  via  Baltimore  and  Havre  de 
«-e.  After  the  arrival  of  the  new  Curtiss  machines.  Lieut.  T.  G.  Ellyson  and 
\.  Towers  made  a  memorable  record  flight  over  the  waters  of  Chesapeake 
.  from  Annapolis  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Va.,  and  return. 

luny  records  were  made  by  our  intrepid  aviators  in  these  early  years.  In 
2  l.ieut.  Towers  made  a  record  flight  of  6  hours  and  10  minutes  in  a  Curtiss 
plane.  In  the  same  year  Ellyson  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  3.200  feet, 
n  June,  1913,  Bellinger  made  a  world's  record  for  altitude  by  ascending  to 
foet  in  45  minutes  iu  a  Curtiss  seaplane.  The  following  year  Lieut, 
linger  made  another  record  of  10,000  feet  using  a  Burgess  type  seaplane, 
rhe  summer  of  1913,  Lieut.  B.  L.  Smith,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  made 
iM-vfssful  flight  In  a  combined  water  ami  air  craft,  by  starting  from  the  water 
1  binding  on  the  land  and  then  returning  to  the  water.  In  1915  Lieut.  Saufley 
ended  to  an  altitude  of  14.500  feet  In  a  Curtiss  seaplane  and  later  on  made 
endurance  record  in  the  same  type  of  seaplane  of  8  hours  ami  20  minutes, 
is  flight  terminated  in  his  death. 

.ntvr  organization. — In  February,  1914,  Capt.  Chambers  was  relieved  by 
pt.  Mark  L.  Bristol.  The  office  was  conducted  by  Capt.  Bristol,  with  the 
.istance  of  officers  detailed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  1st  of  March,  1910, 
en  the  captain  was  ordered  to  sea.  The  office  was  then  conducted  by  Rear 
miral  J.  S.  McKean.  aid  for  material  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
•-rations.  Lieut.  C.  K.  Bronson  was  detailed  as  the  admiral's  assistant 
•  aviation,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  November,  1916.  at  which 
»e  bis  death  accurred,  from  accident.  Lieut.  Towers  then  took  his  desk 
il  continued  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  this  capacity 
■oughout  the  war. 

V  month  after  war  was  declared  Commander  Noble  E.  Irwin  was  ordered 
aviation  duty  under  material  in  the  office  of  Naval  Operations,  and  in 
ly  of  the  same  year  aviation  work  was  segregated  and  moved  to  the  Navy 
uiex.  This  condition  continued  until  March  7,  1918,  when  the  General  Order 
>.  375  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  creating  the  office  of  the 
rector  of  Naval  Aviation. 

The  Director  of  Aviation  was  made  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
rations. 

In  May  of  1919  Capt.  T.  T.  Craven,  United  States  Navy,  relieved  Capt. 
win  as  Director  of  Naval  Aviation. 

Early  type*. — The  first  operations  at  Pensacola  were  carried  on  In  the  E  type 
hydro-aeroplane,  with  the  pusher  propeller,  and  a  few  F-type  flying  boats, 
it  In  1910  these  were  superseded  by  the  N-type  tractor  hydroplanes,  and 
om  this  date  on  the  percentage  of  fatalities  was  greatly  lessened.  In  the 
actor  type  of  seaplane  the  engine  is  forward  of  the  pilot  and  in  case  of  an 
Mdent  it  takes  the  force  of  the  crash.  Most  of  the  seaplanes  used  up  to  1917 
••re  converted  land  planes,  so  that  to  a  certain  degree  the  early  development 
r  naval  aviation  was  largely  connected  with  the  progress  of  military  aero- 
nutlcs,  but  from  that  time  on  the  Army  and  Navy  types  became  widely 
ivergent. 
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YtW  Cruz. — When  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  Mexican  waters  In  April.  1! 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  two  aeroplane  sections  «> 
aeroplanes  each,  completely  manned  and  with  full  outfits,  were  sent  on 
the  Mi*Hi**ii>i>i  and  Birmingham  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tauiplco.    Those  ut 
Crux  were  used  continually,  and  although  the  Navy's  aeroplanes  are  not 
for  land  work,  for  A'.i  days  ihey  dhl  a  good  deal  of  scouting  over  the  ire 
protecting  Vera  Cruz.    To  every  call  made  u|s>n  them  our  young  aer< 
made  ready  and  cheerful  response.    Their  scout  work  In  the  sky  was  <>t 
in  the  comhined  o|>e rat  Ions  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Chance  in  concept  of  tea  plane  line  /  aim  an. — The  mention  of  the  Penn»ul 
from  and  to  which  vessel  flights  were  conducted  on  the  west  coast  in  1J>I 
Birmingham,  the  Mi**i**iptri,  and  the  Sorlh  Camlina  has  a  speclnl  sign  I fi- 
ll Is  perhaps  not  generally  understood  that  up  to  as  late  as  IP17  nil 
revolving  about  the  central  idea  of  sea  Mights  as  distinguished  from  lliirlit: 
laud  Inevitably  included  the  use  of  warships.  It  was  the  accepted  not  lot 
the  usefulness  of  aeroplane  flights  over  the  water,  so  far  a*  they  relat 

naval  |M>sslbi!itics.  was  limited  to  the  extent  that  they   lid  ooojierut*- 

and  maintain  contact  with  the  units  of  the  fleet.  I>urlug  the  active  "i" 
by  seaplanes  In  the  theater  of  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  suhmarlix 
original  theory  was  largely  modified,  hut  to-day  we  see  a  reversion  to  this 
Motor  improvements,  amplification  of  effective  operating  radius  due  to  Incr 
fuel  supply,  and  the  construction  of  hulls  that  were  comparatively  scaw 
had  not  a  little  to  do  witii  this  variation  of  the  initial  concept  of  **»n 
usefulness. 

Condition*  he/on  the  ontlmuk  of  the  war. — As  already  mentioned 
Kuropean  war  was  res|K»nsible  for  the  intensive  development  of  military 
nuutlcs.  Previous  to  the  war  progress  was  slow  everywhere.  During  tlx 
filet  the  active  participants  jealously  guarded  many  of  their  secret*,  an 
Fnited  States  upon  entering  the  conflict  found  Itself  forced  to  engage  al 
In  an  activity  that  had  assumed  huge  proportions.  Foremost  among  the  k 
taught  to  the  l.'nlted  States  was  the  necessity  for  a  large  trained  p«  i— 
and  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  not  only  authorized  a  Naval  Flying  Corp 
appropriated  .SH..~sN  1.0(10  for  aviation.  The  latter  enahled  the  Navy  Depart 
to  hegin  aviation  activities  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  had  been  |»- 
previously. 

The  traitdng  of  aviators  was  extended  to  oflbvrs  and  men  of  the  '. 
Militia  and  Coast  Guard,  ami  classes  of  men  from  these  branches  of  the  s* 
were  put  through  the  school  at  I'eiisacola.  Soon  after  our  entrance  inf 
war  commissions  from  foreign  Governments  arrived  which  greatly  assist, 
with  advice  and  Information. 

lleariei-than-air  pragrc**. — The  flrst  Navy  airplane  purchased  In  1011  » 
Curtlss  triad,  so  called  liecause  It  bad  controls  both  fore  and  aft.  Thii 
plane  was  eipiip|ied  with  a  ~<r»  horsepower  motor  and  was  capable  of  n 
of  about  miles  per  hour.  It  hail  quite  a  number  of  flying  hours  to  Its  < 
when,  following  a  crash,  the  front  controls  were  broken  off.  As  there  we 
spares  on  hand  to  make  the  nccosary  repairs.  It  was  decided,  to  fly  tbb 
plane  with  only  the  rear  control*.  The  flight  was  successful,  and  It  \v« 
terestlng  to  note  that  shortly  afterwards  the  use  of  the  front  controls 
discontinued,  lids  was  shortly  followed  by  a  similar  type  of  land  um 
which,  due  to  slight  refinements  In  design,  develo|stl  with  the  same  horse| 
motor  a  speed  of  about  (to  miles  pCT  hour.  These  two  airplanes  were  foil 
bv  a  Curtlss  hydroplane  of  the  pusher  ty|ic  ctpilppcd  with  a  Curtlss  » >N  i 
of  80  bOKW|H>wer.  This  plane  was  of  the  |M>ntoon  tyjie.  with  eootrobi 
fore  aial  aft  and  attained  a  s|>eed  of  about  57  miles  per  hour.  The  only  i 
airplane  purchased  during  tlds  flrst  year  was  manufactured  by  the  W 
Bros,  and  was  of  a  pusher  tyi>e.  It  was  cquip|>ed  with  a  BOVbuHWpOW IT  r 
and  attained  a  si>eed  of  about  .">  miles  |kt  hour.  The  radical  departure 
general  practice  in  this  airplane  was  that  one  motor,  by  chain-drive  SJS 
operated  two  propellers  whicb  were  arranged  to  revolve  In  opposite  direct h> 

The  year  1912  in  particular  brought  out  nothing  but  refinements  of 
types,  although  among  the  four  plai.es  purchased  during  this  year  was  im  l 
a  Wright  hydro  pusher.  This,  again,  was  of  the  pontoon  type,  equipped  W 
©Hiors«»power  motor,  and  developed  a  speed  of  about  Ts)  miles  per  hour.  It 
built  on  the  general  t.V|K>  of  the  Curtlss  hydropusher.  although  it  kept  tht 
tinctlve  Wright  features. 

During  the  year  1013  Ave  more  airplanes  were  purchased,  and  It  Is 
worthy  that  this  year  brought  out  two  radically  different  types.    One  of  I 
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the  Rurgess-Dunne  seaplane  and  the  other  the  Curtis*  flying  boat.  The 
X'ss-Dunw  seaplane  was  of  the  pontoon  type,  equipped  with  a  Curtiss  OX 
»rsei»o\ver  motor,  and  rieveloperi  a  sjieeri  of  about  60  miles  per  hour.  The 
line  had  no  tail  surfaces,  the  wings  being  arranged  in  a  V  form.  This 
line  was  inherently  very  stable,  and  because  of  this  point  was  not  sensitive 
•ntrol.  It  would  automatically  follow  each  bump,  and  gave  a  rather  uu- 
upIM'arunce  by  its  action  in  the  air.  It  was  equipped  with  wing-tip  floats, 
h  helfied  to  steady  it  while  it  was  taxi  ing  on  the  water.   The  Curtiss  flying 

*  as  <»t  a  radically  different  construction  from  other  nuval  aircraft,  inasmuch 
i«*  I»«>ntoon  idea  was  not  used.    In  this  case  the  wings  were  attached  to  a 
mul  l>y  means  of  the  hydroplane  construction  the  boat  was  enabled  to  go 

tie  step  and  then  take  off  similar  to  other  hydroairplanes.  It  was,  again, 
»*•  usual  pusher  type,  equipi>ed  with  the  80-horsepower  motor  and  developed 
«*e<I  of  about  62  miles  j>er  hour.  This  year  also  brought  out  the  Burgess 
g  boat,  which  was  In  a  number  of  ways  similar  to  the  Curtiss  flying  boat, 
with  seats  placed  In  tandem.  It  was  equipped  with  a  80-horsepower 
tn It  motor  and  developed  a  si>eed  of  about  60  miles  per  hour.  Besides  the 
mt't  enumerated  above,  there  were  also  purchased  during  the  year  two 
ws  seaplanes  and  one  Curtiss  airplane  eq tripled  with  OX  80-horsepower 
»r.  which  was  a  combined  land  and  water  tyi>e  of  craft,  developing  about  62 

*  I>er  Lour,  and  termed  the  O.  \V.  L.  boat. 

nriiur  the  year  1014  there  was  purchased  three  more  Curtiss  flying  boats 
one  Burgess  flying  Inmt,  practically  the  same  as  those  purchased  during 
t  with  a  few  added  refinements. 

tiring  the  year  1915  another  Burgess-Dunne  was  bought  and  five  Curtiss 
ro  airplanes.  These  were  equipped  with  OXX  8T>-porsei>ower  motors  and 
e  oifHible  of  a  speed  of  about  02  miles  per  hour. 

be  year  1016  brought  out  a  number  of  machines  from  various  manufac* 
»rs.  the  principal  feature  being  that  some  of  the  seaplanes  were  now  of  a 
tor  tyi*\   Among  others  might  be  mentioned  the  Thomas  hyrirotraetors,  the 
rtin  hyrirotraetors,  the  Burgess  hyrirotraetors.  and  the  Sturtevant  hydro- 
tors.    Also  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Curtiss  Co.  not  only  produced 
KN  twin  tractor  with  OXX  85  horsepower  motors,  but  also  the  familiar 
>  training  seaplane  equipped  with  OXX  S5-horsei>ower  motor.    During  this 
r  the  purchase  of  aircraft  considerably  Increased,  no  less  than  60  machines 
:ig  obtained.    It  is  worthy  to  note  that  during  this  year  the  horse|>owcr  was 
reused  on  practically  all  of  the  aircraft  purchased.    The  usual  experimental 
elopuient  during  the  past  few  years  is  clearly  shown  in  the  aircraft  pur- 
mh!  during  1016,  as  during  that  year  they  began  to  assume  their  present-day 
in. 

Hiring  1017,  to  April  6.  a  senplene  was  purchased  from  Paul  Schmidt,  Paris, 
I  th*-  Curtiss  It-type  seaplane  was  brought  out.  This  latter  seaplane  was 
ripped  with  a  Curtiss  Y-2  motor,  developing  about  200  horsepower,  and  was 
the  twin  pontoon  type  construction.  It  was  also  during  this  year  that  the 
*t  11-12  Hying  boat  was  brought  out.  This  was  equipped  with  two  V-2  Curtiss 
•tors,  which  rieveloperi  about  200  horsepower.  The  aircraft  brought  out 
ring  these  last  two  years  showed  an  advance  of  considerably  more  horse* 
*er,  as  the  speed  was  increnseri  to  70  miles  per  hour  ami  upwards. 
This  brings  us  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities  and  shows  that  on 
♦rS I  6,  1017.  the  Navy  Department  had  purchased  approximately  100  aircraft 
different  t\|>es.  ' 
The  few  aiircraft  in  use  by  the  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ritri  not  more 
an  meet  the  most  rudimentary  requirements  of  flight  operations.  It  became 
cessary  inimeriiately  to  develop  aircraft  useful  for  other  purposes  than  mere 
hig.  offensive  work  against  submarines  required  machines  of  long  air  en- 
niiM-e  and  of  large  carrying  capacity.  In  the  early  summer  of  101*.  the  types 
enplanes  considered  necessary  came  Into  production  in  adequate  quantities, 
i<l  were  made  available  at  the  different  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
|w»rt  of  the  organization  rieveloperi  and  the  methods  put  into  effect  for  the 
■•"lurtion  of  naval  aircraft  would  in  itself  require  a  volume,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
Me  to  go  into  great  detail  with  regard  to  this  matter  at  this  time.  In  the 
iiu^d  State's  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  new  Industry  over  night,  and 
ith  it  to  produce  machines  with  which  the  builders  were  entirely  unfamiliar. 
Ins  work  was  conducted  successfully  in  the  face  of  stupendous  difficulty. 
The  following  memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  out- 
n^s  the  steps  taken  for  producing  seaplanes  during  the  war: 
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The  bureaiu  upon  t lie  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  war  was  not  \\ 
experience  in  seaplane  design  and  construction,  and  tin-  theoretical  and  i 
Old  knowledge  necessary  to  undertuke  the  war  program  was  to  a  large 
alrcudy  uvailnble.  Prior  to  11*1*1  no  appropriation!  were  made  ■perlSca 
u In  raft  purpOOQO,  Inn  fun<ls  wen*  allotted  by  tlie  department  for  aermi: 
es|»erlnients  us  follows:  1912,  *25.(JU(>;  1913,  $10,ut>0:  1014,  fWjOUO: 
flU.(NM);  and  in  1016  the  Hint  appropriation  was  made  for  naval .neromm 
the  sum  of  $l,00U.t)0D.  These  finals  bud  been  siient  in  the  construction  of 
95  seaplanes  for  training  pur|H>ses.  and  (lie  establishment  of  the  air  stnt 
I'ensjicola  for  the  training  of  aviators  and  tin*  testing  of  experimental  sca| 

The  tlrst  production  order  for  seaplanes  in  the  United  States  was  placed 
full  of  191(1  with  the  Curtlss  Co.  for  :tn  type  N-9  training  muchlnes.  Urc\ 
no  satisfactory  ty|>e  had  been  develojted  and  the  prepa rations  for  war  pmc 
date  from  this  order.  Ity  the  spring  of  1917.  large  classes;  of  aviators  \\ 
training  on  these  machines. 

With  the  declaration  of  wur,  the  first  requirement  was  for  more  trainii 
chines  and  the  Curtlss  Co.  was  given  an  order  for  (VI  more  X-i>  nnd  ?• 

larger  type  deatgnated  as  it-t:.  These  orders  tilled  the  available  capacity 
Curtlss  Co.  which  at  that  time  had  large  orders  for  training  airplanes  fro 
Army  and  I he  British  (Jovernmeiit.    To  permit  expansion  of  the  trainln 
gram,  ailditional  orders  were  placed  with  cuch  of  the  six  other  aircraft  ma 
turers  for  sample  training  planes  of  their  design.    Several  satisfactory 
were  subndtted  for  test  and  orders  were  placed  In  the  summer  of  1017,  I 
lows:  Burgess  Co.,  of  Marblehead,  12  plana  Of  Burgess  design,  plus  BO  C 
N-9*s:  Hoeing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  ."Ml  planes  of  Boeing  design;  Aertiinurlne  » 
Key|M.rt.  S.  .1.,  2<N>  planes  of  W'lllard  design  ;  Curtlss  Co..  of  Buffalo.  l."»  tn 
boats  type  F  and  122  It  (i  s.  both  of  Curtlss  design.   These  orders  were  dell 
lit  a  satisfactory  rate  and  the  training  of  aviators  was  at  no  time  held  htii 
luck  to  proceed  with  coutldem-e  to  produce  these  training  seuplunes  is  •' 
the  exiieriencc  gained  in  191(1.    A  satisfactory  type.  N-9,  had  Imcii  develop 
the  Curtlss  Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau,  and  It  was  not  difficult 
range  for  other  firms  to  produce  similar  planes  equal  or  superior  to  It. 

The  development  of  the  X  !>  was  u  fundamental  without  which  the 
naval  uir  effort  would  have  broken  down.  Its  conception  was  simple  I 
extreme.  In  the  summer  of  191(5  there  hud  lieen  a  succession  of  fatal  ace 
with  the  pusher  seaplanes  then  ii>  use,  and  Hying  at  IVnsucola  had  <i>m< 
standstill.  The  chief  constructor  sent  for  Mr.  (1,  EL  Curtlss  and  i tropin 
him  that  he  take  the  existing  ('urtlss  .IN  Army  plane,  phuv  n  (Mtntooti 
It,  add  u  specified  amount  to  the  wing  nrea  to  <  arry  the  extra  weight 
add  specified  amounts  to  the  tail  ureus  to  give  stability.  The  result 
the  \       which  proved  the  remedy  for  the  accidents  at  the  tlylng  school. 

With  the  training  program  well  under  way.  It  remained  to  determine 
part  nuval  aircraft  would  play  in  the  war  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
rial.  At  first  it  was  not  known  whether  the  Navy  would  send  ulrernft  a 
at  nil,  but  It  was  decided  by  September.  1917,  that  the  Navy  should  oj 
15  seaplane  stations  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland  from  which  senj 
would  patrol  the  submarine-Infested  coastal  waters  through  which  Ana 
tnMips  and  supply  ships were  to  pass. 

Attempts  were  made  'to  obtain  information  from  abroad  of  any  suce 
types  in  order  that  their  manufacture  might  lie  undertaken,  and.  in  .Inly, 
a  board  of  officers  was  sent  to  Fngluml.  France,  and  Italy  to  obtain  this  Inf 
tion  at  first  hand.  This  board  on  Its  return  September  1,  1917,  reported 
there  was  no  wholly  satisfactory  foreign  seaplane  suitable  for  coastal  pi 
that  foreign  development  had  concentrated  on  the  production  of  Innd  nuic 
and  that  American  ty|>es  equipped  with  the  new  Liberty  engine  won 
sU(ierior  to  any  abroad.  The  Joint  Army  and  Navy  technical  board,  t 
Upon  this  in  ('urination,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  15  coastal  uir  st: 
abroad  would  lie  opcrnted  by  the  United  Slntes  Nnvy,  prepared  a  bill 
program,  which  was  approved  by  the  Seeretury  In  October,  1917. 

This  initial  program  provided  for  the  first  equipment  of  stations  at 
advanced  training  in  this  country,  and  replacement*  for  the  |ieri<td  of  a 
und  Included  1,185  single  Liberty  engine  living  bouts.  HS-t;  and  SKI 
Liberty  engine  living  Isiats,  //-/#•';  two  types  only,  and  both  American  d« 
(Curtiss).    Among  reasons  for  this  fiollcy  were:   <«)  The  engine  hud 
demonstrated  to  be  satisfactory;  <M  these  tlylng  boats  had  been  demons! 
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4  superior  to  any  others:  O)  provision  of  but  two  types  with  a  single 
'►f  engine  simplified  production  and  maintenance ;  id)  two  tyj>es  of  tly- 
'u«t«  were  necessary  as  the  largo  laiats  could  not  he  constructed  in  autti- 
quaiittties,  involveil  shipping  difficulties,  and  drew  too  much  water  for 

•  n  eertnin  of  the  French  stations. 

nin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  training  planes,  the  bureau  was  well  prepared 
«•  technical  sense  and  could  proce«*d  with  <"onfidenee  to  quantity  production 
•ut  much  time  lost  in  ex|M*rimcut.  The  problem  was,  of  course,  slmplltied 
u-  requirement  of  hut  two  tyjies. 

e  Fls-j  was  developed  from  a  Curtiss  design  known  as  //-Yf,  which  was 
uht  out  in  the  summer  of  11H7  with  twin  HMMiorse|>ower  engines.  It  was 
leavy  for  the  |>ower  and  was  a  failure.  The  Curtiss  Co.  then  replaced 
win  1<m-horsc|>ower  engines  hy  a  single  l>dO-horsei>ower  engine.  The  boat 
t*-rfi»rined  much  better,  and.  while  still  underi>owered,  gave  conslderahle 
iis«>.  The  bureau  was  in  close  touch  with  this  development,  and  when  the 
fly  engine  seemed  to  Ih»  successfully  tested  on  the  bench,  arrange<l  to  have 

•  •f  the  experimental  engines  assigned  to  try  in  an  US  boat.  A  contract 
made  with  Mr.  Curtiss  to  install  this  engine,  and  on  (>ctol>er  1M.  11)17, 

.^sful  trials  were  held  over  hake  Eric  at  HuiTalo.  There  had  l>een  a 
idly  race  with  the  Army  to  see  which  service  would  tlrst  make  use  of  this 
irknhle  new  engine. 

ic  lK>nt  was  pronounced  successful  by  a  naval  trial  board  and  arrangements 
e  for  its  production  by  the  Curtiss  Co.  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  In  order 
rovide  additional  units,  the  department  purchased  for  $."i0,000  the  unlimited 
.m  ton  rights  from  the  Curtiss  Co.  atal  placed  orders  with  the  other  concerns 
uild  US  boats  to  Curtiss  plans.     ,  ,. 

ic  first  model,  known  by  the  t\|>e  symbol  HS-1,  was  a  typical  Curtiss  type 
ying  boat  having  a  length  of  ?W  feet  and  a  wing  span  of  G2  feet  The  gross 
;lit  in  the  air  of  r»,JHH)  pouinis  included  a  crew  of  two  men.  one  machine  gun. 
two  ISO-jiound  bombs.  The  maximum  speed  of  87  miles  could  l>e  maintained 
four  hours.  After  production  had  got  well  under  way,  information  was  ob- 
ed  that  the  1H4>-i)ound  bomb  was  not  really  effective  against  submarines,  and 
vier  lx>mhs  as  well  as  a  radio  outfit  would  be  needed.  Obviously  the  extra 
ght  would  he  carried  only  if  the  fuel  supply  were  cut  down,  which  was  not 
i  sable.  The  solution  was  found  in  an  Increase  in  the  wing  area  of  the  boat  by 
i  ll  a  greater  load  could  l>e  carried  in  the  air.  The  bureau  designed  a  6-foot 
i:  and  a  larger  rudder  which  could  be  supplied  to  the  HS-i  boats  converting 
u  to  model  H&-->  without  further  change.  This  increased  the  span  to  74  feet 
j>ermitted  a  total  weight  of  (*.."*■  to  iHUinds.  The  radio,  two  230-pound  bombs, 
•hine  gun,  and  two  pilots  were  carried  with  ease  and.  furthermore,  the  endur- 
e  was  increased  to  4.4  hours  at  full  speed  and  «..">  hours  at  cruising  speed. 

•  full  speed  was  only  reduced  2  miles  per  hour  by  this  change  in  design, 
ir  h  at  once  gave  us  a  vastly  improved  machine  without  interference  with 
miction.  It  is  believe*  1  this  is  a  unique  example  of  a  fundamental  design 
nge  which  did  not  cause  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  benefit 

he  production  of  HS-2  boats  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Companies. 


Numtier  Shipped 


De- 
livered. 


Canceled 
after 


Aeroplane  A  Motor  Corporation,  RutTalo.  N.  Y 

l"  F.  Engineering  Co..  Colleee  Point,  N.  Y  

linni  Aircraft  Co..  Kliiat*-t)i,  N.  J  

aurlot  Aircraft  Corporal  ion,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

in?  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash  

chead  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

Total  


674 

:m 

ISO 
60 
50 
2 


213 
10 

6 


1,236 


229 


674 
250 
SO 
60 
2S 
2 


1,091 


50 
70 


25 


145 


Aith  these  concerns  the  following  yacht-building  firms  worked  as  subcon- 
rtors  for  the  boat  hulls:  College  Point  Boat  Co.,  College  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
orge  Lawley  &  Sons.  Neponset,  Mass. ;  Cnlt  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
.:  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J. ;  L.  E.  Fry  &  Co.,  Clayton.  N.  Y. ; 
liner-Simpson  Co.,  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. ;  Mathews  Boat  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
v  A:  Bowen  Engine  Co.,  Geneva,  X.  Y. ;  Niagara  Boat  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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The  other  type  adopted  for  production  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Nnvj 
ideal  Board  was  the  H-16.  to  be  fitted  with  the  twin  Liberty  engines  • 
horsepower  each.  Tills  ty|>e  had  l>een  developed  during  1915  and  1916  I 
Curtiss  On.  and  the  Krltlsh  Admiralty.  The  original  node)  had  been  the  I 
America  of  1914,  built  for  a  promised  trans-Atlantic  attempt.  The  li 
was  not  successful  because  no  high-power  engines  were  available,  but  th. 
Ish  Admiralty  ordered  a  number  of  them  and  fitted  them  In  England  wit 
French  Adr.anl  engines  of  about  loo  horsepower  each,  known  »is 
America's,"  and  they  were  used  to  patrol  submarine  areas.  Curtis*  then  de 
the  H-lli,  a  lurger  machine  on  the  same  lines,  which  was  fitted  in  Knghi 
tl»e  Admiralty  with  twin  Uolls-Hoyce  engines.  The  Admiralty  redesigns 
hull  of  the  11-12  to  provide  greater  strength  and  Introduced  for  the  Or* 
the  steep  V  Isutom  with  double  steps.  The  Curtiss  Co.  was  given,  in  1 
larger  order  for  the  British  redesigned  boat,  known  In  Kngland  ns  r 
"Large  America"  and  In  the  United  States  as  H-10.  This  muchim 
already  In  production  at  the  Buffalo  works  of  the  Curtlss  Co.,  but  the  • 
was  arranged  to  mount  Uolls-Hoyce  engines.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
extensively  to  provide  for  I.ilierty  engines.  As  engines  were  installed  it 
land,  none  of  the  H-16's  had  ever  Imh-ii  completed  or  flown  In  the  United  i 

The  redesign  of  the  H-IG  to  take  Lllwrty  engine  necessarily  Involved  ext 
changes,  hut  there  was  no  time  to  work  out  a  trial  installation.  Product  h> 
started  at  once,  anil  by  a  combination  of  good  luck  and  good  maniigenx- 
serious  dltllculties  developed.  It  should  lie  remembered  that  the  engine 
heart  of  a  flying  machine,  and  a  complete  change  of  power  plant  Involves  In 
tion  to  extensive  structured  revisions  alterations  in  balance  and  stability. 

The  H-16  Is  a  biplane  flying  boat  46  feet  long  with  wings  of  95  feet 
The  twin  Liberty  engines  develop  360  horsepower  ench.  If  low  conipre-si 
400  horse|Mjwer  If  high  compression.  The  weight  empty  Is  7,400  pound 
loaded  10.900  |»ounds.  The  useful  load  Includes  four  men,  radio,  two  230 
depth  bombs,  and  four  machine  guns.  The  maximum  sjhhmI  is  95  mile 
this  .speed  the  endurance  Is  four  hours,  but  patrols  at  cruising  speed  of  nine 
were  made  In  the  war  zone. 

During  1917  the  British  Admiralty  redesigned  the  H-16  again  to  prod 
boat  able  to  carry  more  depth  bombs  and  to  have  greater  endurance.    A  s 
machine  was  successfully  developed  In  the  spring  of  191S  and  plans  sent 
Catted  States.    In  this  case,  the  change  to  get  greater  load  capacity  was 
all  like  the  HS-1  and  HS-'J  change  noted  above,  but  an  entirely  new  i 
down  to  the  last  bolt.    The  new  type  K  .">  had  an  allowable  full  loud  of 
pounds,  and  could  carry  four  depth  bombs  against  two  for  the  H-10.  I> 
having  a  cruising  endurance  of  11  hours  against  9  for  the  H-16.  Tbe  mna 
speed  was  about  7  miles  less. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  ty|>e  were  ohvlous,  and  during  1918  us  the 
contracts  were  completed,  orders  for  type  F-5  were  placed  with  the  sain- 
owns.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  plans  for  the  F-5  were  taken 
a  sample  machine  anil  were  In  no  way  production  plans.  Also  the  d«ti 
construction  were  Impossible  for  quantity  manufacture,  and  the  deslgi 
vlded  for  Uolls-Hoyce  engines.  The  machine  was  completely  redesigned 
Naval  Aircraft  Factory  to  adapt  It  for  quantity  production  on  tbe  ass 
system,  to  use  American  standard  parts  and  practices,  and  to  Install  twin  I. 
engines. 

The  production  of  H-l'J's,  tl-10's  and  F-5's  is  summarized  in  the  foil 
table : 


Numlwr 

De- 

ordered. 

livered. 

It  H-12 

M 

74  11-18 

74 

410  f-  S 

00 

ao  H-ifl 

n 

ISO  H-16 

150 

6K0  F-  5 

1  17 

SO  F-  5 

i 

.1.433 

sao 

Companies. 


Curtlss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 

Do  

Do  

Curtlss  Kn^lne  Corporation . Harden  Cltjr,  K.  V  

Naval  Aircraft  Factory.  I'hiladclphia  

Do  

<  anadian  Aeroplanes  ( Lid . ) .  Toront o.  <  '• 


TV  a  I 


Shipped 
atiruwl. 


A3 

in,.. 


i 

ISO  • 


Google 
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rvcemlier,  1917,  the  naval  aviation  forces  operating  abroad  in  conjunc- 
wlth  the  British  Admiralty  had  found  the  twin-engine  flying  boat  (the 
c  Antrru-a,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service)  a  very  superior  fighting  craft, 

following  recommendations  by  Admiral  Sims,  a  greatly  Increased  pro- 
».  calling  for  a  total  of  804  of  the  twin-engine  flying  boats,  was  author- 
on  I>ecember  26,  1917,  for  delivery  by  the  spring  of  1919.  That  added 
Soars  to  the  program  of  239  of  October,  1917.  The  Arms  then  manufae- 
a:  naval  aircraft  could  not  handle  any  larger  orders.    In  those  plants 

•  were  on  order  from  the  department  19  H-12's.  which  were  suitable  for 
ling  but  not  for  patrol,  and  134  H-16's  for  delivery  In  the  first  six  months 

•  is.    The  Curtiss  plant  at  Buffalo  could  deliver  150  and  the  Naval  Air- 

Kactory  100  units.  That  left  4S0  boats  to  be  secured  from  some  new 
<v,  t<>  be  organized  from  the  ground  up.  How  was  the  situation  to  be 
?  Allowing  three  months  for  building  a  new  plant  and  one  month  for 
I 'ping  and  organizing,  work  might  start  in  four  months,  and  deliveries 
u  before  six  month  had  elapsed.  After  the  lalmr  and  material  were  as- 
:>lod  the  capacity  of  the  plant  must  be  about  90  boats  per  month.  Such 
-«»ject  would  have  required  a  very  large  plant,  doing  a  gross  business  of 
oximatcly  $36,000,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  engines,  and  it  creation 
»ared  impossible  in  the  time  available.  Accordingly,  after  careful  study 
Ian  was  worked  out  for  coordinating  existing  yacht  yards  as  well  as 
nl  un<l  wood-working  shop  in  manufacturing  hulls,  panels,  and  parts  for 
very  to  a  central  organization  in  the  nature  of  a  great  storehouse  or  pro- 
;sive  assembly  plant.  It  was  not  practicable  because  of  the  financial 
Ht  to  get  a  private  manufacturer  to  provide  this  large  a  sembly  plant, 
since  the  plant  must  be  built  by  the  Government,  it  was  obvious  that  It 
uld  be  built  as  an  addition  to  the  existing  Naval  Aircraft  factory.  The 
:>nslon  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  February  9,  1918,  and  comtrue- 
i  began  at  once. 

'reduction  in  appreciable  quantities  was  first  reached  in  April,  1918;  HS-l's 
v  l>elng  delivered  at  the  rate  of  6  per  week  and  H-lG's  at  the  rate  of  3 
week,  and  these  rates  were  constantly  Increa  ing,  when  In  June  the 
gram  was  again  augmented  for  delivery  by  the  summer  of  1919  by  700 
Vs.  300  HS-2's,  300  F  boats,  and  200  N-9's.  In  September  this  was  in- 
used  100  F  boats. 

U  the  summer  of  1918  aircraft  production  was  well  under  way  and  had 
«"hed  its  height  about  Septeml>er  1,  when  deliveries  were  being  made  on 
a  Liberty  engine  flying  boats  at  the  rate  of  13  per  week  from  the  Naval 
■<raft  Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corpo- 
ra. Buffalo,  N.  V.;  and  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation,  Gerden  City, 
V..  and  the  Canadian  Aeroplanes  (Ltd.),  Toronto,  Canada.  Single  Lib- 
y  engine  flying  boats  were  being  delivered  at  the  rate  of  38  per  week,  from 

•  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo;  the  L.  W.  F.  Engineer- 
:  Co.  (Inc.),  College  Point.  N.  Y. ;  the  Standard  Aircraft  Corporation, 
iz;ilML"tb.  N.  J.,  and  the  Gallaudet  Aircraft  Corporation.  East  Greenwich, 

I.  School  -or  training  machines  were  being  delivered  at  the  rate  of  32 
-  week,  from  the  Burges  Co.,  Marblehead.  Mass. ;  the  Aeromarine  Plane 
Motor  Corporation,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  and  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corpora- 
n.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Hulls  for  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory's  production,  and  also  for  a  number  of 
(•  above  mentioned  private  concerns,  were  being  constructed  by  the  Herreshoflf 
mufacturlng  Co..  Bristol.  R.  I.;  Robert  Jacobs.  City  Island.  N.  Y. :  George 
iwley  &  Sons  Corporation,  Nei>onset.  Mass.;  L.  E.  Frye  Co.,  Clayton.  N.  Y. ; 
at  hews  Boat  Co.  Port  Clinton,  N.  Y. :  Cnlt  Const nictloti  Co..  Philadelphia, 
i.;  Mathias  Yacht  Building  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.;  Charles  L.  Seabury  Co.;  and 
e  «;.is  Engine  &  Power  Co.  Mon  is  Heights.  N.  Y.  ;  Niagara  Boat  Co..  Tono- 
iuula.  N.  Y.;  Albany  Boat  Co.,  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  H  B.  Nevins,  City  Island,  N.  Y. ; 
array  &  Tregurtha  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  Palmer  Simpson  Co..  Sarnac  Lake, 
V.: "College  Point  Co.,  New  York;  and  a  large  number  of  wings,  tail  surfaces, 
nl  letni  fittings  were  being  manufactured  by  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motors 
Ltd.),  Toronto;  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.;  and  I^xk  & 
>,  New  York  City. 

hi  the  fall  of  1918,  however,  it  was  found  that  aircraft  were  being  Installed 
t  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  required  both  for  training  and  for  service  abroad, 
u«l  the  program  was  reduced  early  in  November  by  .V>0  F-os,  248  HS-2s,  and 
no  school  or  training  machines.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  rate 
f  production  was  slowed  down  as  rapidly  as  j>ossible,  and  cancellation  on 
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outstanding  orders  was  effected,  which  further  reduced  the  program  h; 
US  js,  ."il2  F-5s,  aud  100  school  machines.  In  completing  the  few  renin 
units,  the  manufacturers  were  aide  to  liquidate  their  large  labor  force,  an 
industry  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  |>eace  basis. 

The  construction  of  machines  under  this  program  was  allotted  t«i  ■ 
facturers  already  experienced  in  the  art  of  airplane  construction,  as  it  dl 
appear  wise  to  place  orders  with  inexperienced  concerns  or  to  promise 
orders  which  might  drain  raw  materials  already  scarce  and  skilled  labor 
the  established  builders  who  were  being  pressed  to  expedite  delivery, 
offers  of  facilities  from  manufacturers  who  had  not  previously  built  nit 
and  also  from  inexj>erieneed  aircraft  concerns  were  received  by  the  bu 
and  in  every  case  hearing  was  given  and  careful  investigation  made.  It 
necessary  in  all  production  matters  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  Arm)  !>> 
conference,  and  all  especially  lmt>ortant  matters  were  submitted  to  the  Ait 
Board  for  approval  uud  coordination.    This  arrangement  worked  well 
eliminated  competition  and  duplicate  efforts. 

Before  placing  the  larger  contracts,  prices  and  terms  were  submitted  t 
Aircraft  Hoard  for  approval,  although  timil  approval  was,  of  course,  it 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

At  first  school  plums  weic  purchased  on  a  Hat-price  basis,  but  when  the 
production  contracts  for  the  large  service  planes  were  wanted,  it  wus  linp<>! 
tn  tlx  a  fair  price,  due  to  a  complete  lack  of  experience  In  building  these  t>  j 
the  quantity  contemplated.  Furthermore,  the  material  markets  were  Is 
inn  demoralized,  and  there  was  m>  means  of  predicting  future  developn 
The  straight  "cost-plus"  contract  was  objectionable  on  many  grounds,  it 
form  uf  contract  was  evolved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aircraft  Hoard  •• 
provided  for  paying  the  contractor  actual  cast,  plus  a  fixed  profit  uf  11 
cent  on  an  agreed  estimate  or  "  bogey  "  price,  plus  OOO-QUlter  of  any  ditto 
or  saving  the  contractor  might  make  under  such  "  bogey."  This  foi  m  ■  con 
was  in  the  main  very  satisfactory,  and  was  used  until  late  tn  1918.  wbei 
mandatory  "Navy  order"  was  put  in  effect.  The  latter  was  less  satlsf.u 
as  it  did  not  contain  the  Incentive  to  bear  "bogey"  and  Involved  tin  eq 
elaborate  accounting  system. 

The  Aircraft  Board  assigned  the  following  aircraft  manufacturers  to  u 
orders  from  the  Navy  only  :  Aeromaiine  Plane  &  Motor  Co..  Keyjiort.  > 
The  Burgess  Co.,  Marblehead.  Mass.:  Victor  Talking  Machine  C<».,  t'ai 
N.  J.;  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Curtlss  Engineering  t'oriion 
Garden  City,  Ixmg  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Gallnudet  Aircraft  Corporation,  East  U 
wkh.  It.  I.;  Canadian  Aeroplanes  (Ltd.),  Toronto,  Canada;  L.  W.  1". 
ginceriiig  Corporation,  College  Point,  Long  island.  N.  V.;  CuitlM  huta 
Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  and  assigned  a  fraction  of  the  capacity  ot  < 
Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.J  Standard  Aircraft  Corporation,  I 
beth,  N.  J.    The  other  plants  In  the  country  were  assigned  to  the  Army 

The  producing  capacity  s<»  assigned  was  adequate  to  meet  the  Navy's  re<; 
ments  and  by  September.  WIS,  production  was  In  excess  of  requirement 
air  stations  at  home  and  abroad  had  a  full  complement  of  seaplanes 
shipments  abrood  were  stopped  temporarily.  The  armistice  intervened  b 
shipments  had  to  be  resumed. 

In  December,  1917,  when  manufacturers  started  building  naval  nlr 
on  a  production  basis,  it  was  seen  that  It  would  t>e  impossible  to  secu 
tin'  open  market  various  materials,  such  as  sprue-,  labile,  tape,  .lope  \, 
ami  steel  tubing;  and  It  became  clear  that  the  supply  of  them  must  be 
trolled  by  the  Government.  Of  such  materials,  the  most  difficult  to  aj 
appeared  to  be  Sitka  spruce  on  the  PaclHc  coast,  and  the  Navy  was  ui 
to  secure  sufficient  to  meet  Its  needs.  A  considerable  iiortiou  of  the 
England  spruce?  output  had  been  found  suitable  for  airplane  const ru 
before  the  war;  bad,  In  fact,  been  purchased  by  Germany  for  that  pun 
but  at  this  time  was  apparently  being  overlooked.  As  the  emergen  > 
spruce  became  acute,  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  determine  If  suitable 
terlal  could  not  be  secured  from  the  New  England  woods,  and  an  officer 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  was  sent  to  investigate. 

Karly  In  January,  1918,  he  reported  that  approximately  1,000,000  feel 
month  of  spruce  suitable  for  aircraft  construction  could  be  secured  from 
England  sources,  at  prices  ranging  from  $90  per  1,000  feet  to  $125  for  va 
lengths,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Army  whereby  the  I 
was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  develop  that  territory. 
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e  Navy  Department  then  established  an  office  in  Host  on.  Mass.,  so  us  to 
in  close  touch  with  the  New  England  .spruce-producing  mills,  to  secure 
i tin ti< .11.  t»»  arrant-  contracts,  and  in  otlier  ways  to  safeguard  an  ade- 
supply  of  airplane  spruce,  the  |>olicy  sett!e<l  upon  being  a  decision  to 
Hie  New  England  lumber  as  a  reserve  stock  in  the  event  that  the  War 
irtmem  should  be  unable  to  furnish  Navy  contractors  with  the  required 
mi  of  Sitka  spruce. 

♦  un  February  to  May,  1918.  about  1,000.000  feet  of  New  England  spruce 
produced  each  mouth,  but  from  June  to  October  that  quantity  was  reduced 
lie  need  was  not  net  urgent.  From  Junuary  to  May,  1018,  deliveries  of 
hV  coast  spruce  were  not  coming  through  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
fi«>rt  was  made  to  use  the  New  England  wood.  However,  owing  to  the 
that  much  of  it  contained  small  pin  knots  and  was  in  shorter  lengths 
the  Pacific  const  spruce,  contractors  were  reluctant  to  use  it,  and  in  fact 

iso  was  difficult  under  the  interpretation  of  the  specifications  existing  at 
time.  Accordingly  during  May  and  June,  1918.  detailed  specifications 
'  isMi»il  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  type  of  spruce  coming  from  New 
and  and  in  August,  1918,  manufacturers  of  school  seaplanes  were  required 
uild  wooden  parts  of  laminated  and  spliced  construction,  and  hence  a 
or  quantity  of  New  England  spruce  was  used. 

.  May,  1918,  about  70  New  England  mills  were  turning  out  spruce  sultablu 
lirplanes.  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  production  was  greater  than  the 
Is  of  the  Navy.    Accordingly  efforts  were  made  to  disuse  of  the  excess, 
'•us  allied  Governments  were  approached  on  the  subject,  and  the  Navy 
successful  in  arranging  a  contract  for  1.000,000  feet  with  the  British 
mission.    When  Uie  first  shipments  reached  England,  the  British  war 
don  to  this  country  was  notified  that  the  material  was  satisfactory  and 
authorized  to  procure  a  further  amount.    Accordingly,  shipments  were 
i  made  to  the  British  at  the  rate  of  approximately  5<>0,000  feet  per  month 
t-r  that  contract  and  under  a  subsequent  one  calling  for  3.000.000  feet, 
arly  in  June  1918,  the  War  Department  began  to  run  short  of  strut  ma- 
il, and  the  Navy  was  asked  to  furnish  various  quantities  to  manufacturers 
lirplanes  for  the  Army.    In  compliance  with  that  request,  New  England 
j«r  was  supplied  to  the  Sturtevant  Aircraft  Corporation,  the  Metz  Co.,  the 
-4»n  Body  Co..  the  Packard  Motor  Co.,  and  the  Engle  Aircraft  Co.,  all  con- 
tors  to  the  Army,  the  larger  part  of  this  material  being  strut  stock  suit- 
»  for  the  manufacture  of  De  Ilaviland  and  JN-4  struts.    The  Army  con- 
rors  first  accepted  it  hesitatingly,  as  many  were  dubious  about  the  use  of 
crial  containing  pin  knots,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  It  worked  as 
I.  if  not  letter,  than  Sitka  spruce,  the  Navy  was  in  receipt  of  insistent 
its  from  those  same  manufacturers  for  a  further  supply,  and  until  the 
ling  of  the  armistice,  the  Navy  supplied  them  approximately  1,000.000 
L 

•  -on  after  the  shipment  of  spruce  to  the  British  began  to  go  forward,  it 
<  determined  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dry  spruce  down  to  a  point  that 
ild  permit  its  being  shipped  abroad  in  confined  quarters.    In  order  that 

necessary  drying  could  be  accomplished  under  the  control  of  a  Navy  in- 
■  tor,  it  was  found  advisable  to  secure  a  yard  where  that  material  and  ma- 
ud for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  contractors,  could  be  selected  and  sorted 
.  A  yard  at  the  foot  of  Southampton  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  was  selected  and 
ured  at  a  nominal  rental— $4,000  per  year— and  stocks  of  New  England 
u<  e  were  built  up,  nearly  0,000(100  feet  of  lumber  being  handled  there. 
Vhen  orders  were  placed  for  Sitka  spruce,  prices  ranged  as  high  as  $350 

thousand  board  measure  feet.  In  October,  1918,  however.  "A "  grade 
iic*  was  charged  at  $042  per  thousand,  and  the  Navy  was  informed  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  amortize  in  a  period  of  10 
nths  its  entire  Pacific  Const  lumbering  establishment,  cut-up  plant,  rail- 
ids,  etc..  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  charge  those  prices  to  absorb  that 
Thead. 

While  many  of  the  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  cutting  spruce  for  the 
ruy's  cut-up  plant,  there  were  few  small  mills  not  considered  by  the  War 
part  men  t.  which  had  a  small  output  of  Sitka  spruce.  This  stock  was  sold 
various  New  England  mills  holding  Navy  contracts,  and  Sitka  spruce  was 
ipped  in  from  the  West  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  sorted  In 
w  England,  selected  by  Navy  inspectors,  and  purchased  at  the  same  prices 
id  for  New  England  spruce,  viz,  $12,r>,  $110,  $100  per  thousand  feet  for  "A." 
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"  B,"  and  "  C  "  grades.  This  material  was  found  to  be  Just  us  satlsfuct* 
that  stock  supplied  by  the  Army  at  $042.  (350,  and  $160  per  thousai 
"  A,"  "  B,   and  "  C  "  grades  respectively. 

The  Army's  airplane  program  required  a  tremendous  quantity  of  all 
wing-covering  fabric,  and  It  was  thought  best  to  jmjoI  the  Interests  of  the 
mid  tin-  Navy  in  securing  it.  Aivorillngly  the  control  <>1  tlic  mtflfl  capo 
pro  ucing  this  material  was  centralized  In  the  Army,  with  the  umler-t: 
that  the  Nuvy  requirements  would  !*•  taken  care  of.  At  no  time  durit 
active  production  period  of  the  Navy  senp  sues  was  there  any  great  sin 
In  fabric  or  tape;  but  when  a  slight  shortage  did  exist,  every  effort  was 
by  the  Army  to  keep  Navy  contractors  supplied.  The  manner  In  which 
was  supplied  was  at  all  times  very  satisfactory,  and  shipments  in  many  in>i 
were  made  within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  the  Nuvy's  request. 

As  the  Navy's  program  grew  It  was  found  that  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
<!o|*>  than  was  tlrst  anticipated  would  be  required.  At  the  same  time 
was  a  shortage  of  cellulose  acetate,  and  It  was  therefore  decided  tin 
control  of  that  necessary  product  should  lie  centralized  in  the  War  I» 
ment.  as  has  been  done  with  tape  and  fabric.  From  January  until  .Inly, 
however,  there  was  no  difficulty  In  securing  snlllcient  acetate  dope  to  mo 
Navy's  needs,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Army's  airplane  product io 
not  yet  reached  any  large  volume.  In  July  Army  production  Increased  gi 
and  there  was  considerable  dilliculty  for  both  Army  and  Navy  lu  sci 
the  required  amount  of  acetate  dope,  but  at  no  time  was  Navy  productiot 
up  for  the  lack  of  acetate  dope. 

Nitrate  dope  was  secured  by  the  Navy  from  the  I>u  Pont  <  'o..  but  ow 
the  shortage  of  nitrates  the  War  Industries  Board  was  reluctant  to  r 
the  necessary  raw  materials.  However,  by  ordering  merely  enough  to  s 
immediate  needs,  maintaining  low  stocks,  and  watching  them  careful! 
bureau  was  able  to  secure  sufficient  nitrate  dope. 

From  May  to  October.  1918.  It  was  found  that  some  materials  were  nt 
short,  especially  tubing  and  wuterproof  plywood.  While  It  was  unn.-.-< 
in  many  instances  to  purchase  those  materials  for  Navy  seaplane  contra 
It  was  necessary'  for  the  Navy  to  help  seaplane  contractors  to  secure  tin 
production  could  be  held  up  because  of  the  luck  of  any  one.  Many  < 
In  delivery  of  materials  were  brought  about  by  Improper  handling  of  prio 
cert  I  Ilea  tes  by  contractors,  but  Navy  Inspectors  at  contractor*1  w.<v\- 
found  the  pro|>er  method  of  securing  quick  deliveries  of  materials  throu; 
departments'  cooperation,  and.  except  in  rare  Instances,  little  difficult? 
cxiterleneed  In  securing  udequute  stocks  to  maintain  production  at  contra 
plants  at  all  times. 

During  1918  several  new  types  of  seaplanes  were  const ructed  for  the 
Department,  and  trials  were  conducted  to  determine  their  suitability  i" 
clal  service,  either  as  training  or  as  service  machines.  The  order  for  ei 
these  seaplanes  was  p'aced  with  the  definite  purpose  of  development  of 
particular  need  In  the  future  program,  If  the  war  had  continued. 

With  reference  to  training  machines  of  the  flylng-ltont  ty;»e.  the  11 
.Model  F  hail  proved  Itself  the  most  satisfactory  in  use,  but  It  was  desh 
develop  a  DM ChllW  Of  better  structural  character  along  the  RattM1 
Encouraged  by  the  Navy  Department  the  Aeromarlne  Plane  St  Motor  C 
v. -loped  its  Model  40-A  and  the  fTurttsB  Engineering  Coritorntinn  it 
(Modified  F)  boat,  both  of  which  were  recommended  for  adoption  by  tin 
board,  and  for  which  contracts  were  awarded. 

Several  service  machines  of  particular  interest,  some  of  which  preset 
distinct  advance  In  airplane  design,  were  constrttcted  and  tried  out  In  tlx 
mer  and  fall  of  1918.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  SC-1,  the  ' 
Model  1H-T.  or  Klrkham  Fighter,  the  HA.  and  Callaudet  or  D-l 

The  .\r  1  Is  |  large  flying  boat,  built  by  the  Curtlss  Engineering  Gorpoi 
under  the  direction  of  certain  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  I 
who  were  responsible  for  the  design.  It  is  a  biplane,  and  has  a  Spread  i 
feet  for  the  up|*»r  wing,  and  a  length  of  i)s\  fn*e  from  the  bow  to  th 
nt  the  tall  surfaces.  The  weight,  fully  loaded.  Is  22.000  pounds,  the  bar 
chine  weighing  13800  pounds.  It  Is  equipped  with  three  Liberty  engines, 
located  In  a  nacelle  between  the  wings.  Of  particular  note  Is  the  hull, 
somewhat  resembles  a  large  pontoon  In  appearance,  and  which  has  r 
especially  efficient  In  planing  at  get  aways.    The  NT  1  Is  the  machine 
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J»    Might  at  Rockaway,  N.  Y„  on  November  27.  11)18.  with  .">l  men  aboard, 
>    **>*tnhlishing  the  world's  re<*ord  for  passengers  carried. 
r   tlje  armistice  four  NC  boats  were  fitted  with  four  Liberty  engines  for 
» 1 1>«- Atlantic  flight. 

<  "tirtiss  model  1S-T,  or  Kirk  ham  Fighter,  is  a  land  machine,  designed  ami 
'ii'*tt*<i  l"»»r  the  Navy  department  by  the  Curtiss  Lnxiucerlug  Corpora- 
"»d  intended  for  tin*  protection  of  those  bombing  squadrons  long  the 
«»r  Friiinr  which  required  extremely  fast  machini's.  It  is  a  triplane  of 
<  win;;  spread  and  has  2.kik»  pounds  weight  when  |o*ided.  It  is  equipped 
i  C'urtiss  (K  12)  engine,  a  new  type  engine  which  was  used  for  the  first 
ii»  tins  machine.  The  Curtiss  1S-T  made  KiJ  miles  an  hour,  a  world's 
It  carried  two  men.  two  synchronized  guns  forward  and  two  Lewis 
i  n    t  he  rear  cockpit. 

*  HA  is  a  sin^le-pont«M»n  seaplane,  equipi>cd  with  one  Liberty  engine,  eon- 
♦*d   by  the  Curtiss  Kngineering  Cognition  for  the  Navy.    It  lias  a  wing 
«1    «»f  Si{  feet.    This  is  a  two-seater  machine  equipped  with  two  synchron- 
n.-u-liinc  guns  forward,  ami  two  I>»wis  guns  in  the  rear  cockpit.    Its  mixi- 
^IkhhI  of  12.~i  miles  per  hour  is  a  remarkable  i>crformnnce  for  a  seaplane. 
>*    <»ullimdct  D-4  is  a  two-seater  seuplnne  with  a  single  Liberty  engine 
\\iz  u  profiler  by  me:' lis  of  a  ring  gear  mounted  on  t he  fuselage  aft  of  the 
The  machine  is  designed  as  a  tighter  and  with  two  men.  and  434 
'Is;   of  machine  guns  and  bomb  made  lift  miles  per  hour.    At  this  speed 
•rMltirance  is  2.~>  hours.    The  design  is  distinctly  novel  In  that  It  gives  ex- 
it  view  and  field  of  fire  forward. 

rt-raft,  HH7-1S. — The  numbers  of  aircraft  on  hand  and  on  order  April  6, 
:»nd  on  November  11.  11)18,  were  as  follows: 


* 

On  hand. 

On  order. 

April, 
1917. 

Novem- 
ber, ms. 

AprU, 
1917. 

Novem- 
l*r,  1918. 

ft 
45 
3 

1,170 

262 

10 
206 
15 

1,921 
102 
10 

3 

tiT-thun-iir  craft: 

2 
1 

3 
13 

30 

t  the  aln»ve  .770  aircraft  of  various  types  were  sent  abroad. 
if/htcr-than-uir. — The  lighter-than-air  activities  of  the  Navy  began  in  May, 
">  when  the  Navy  Department  contracted  for  one  dirigible  with  the  Con- 
tu-ut  Aircraft  Co.,  u  concern  which  laid  secured  the  services  of  a  Herman 
iuevr.  a  Cerman  mechanic,  and  an  Austrian  pilot.  This  airship,  the  A-Jt 
•i  finally  accepted  in  April,  1917.  but  was  much  overweight,  and  niter  a  lew 
rt  flights  was  deflated  and  eventually  broken  up. 

>n  August  27.  lftl.'i,  two  otlieers  were  ordered  to  Akron,  Ohio,  for  instruction 
ballooning  by  pilots  in  the  employ  of  the  (ioodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
n  1 1 » 1 1 >  the  Cerman  submarine  activity  brought  attention  of  the  department 
Hi.-  necessity  of  developing  lighter-than-air  tyi>es.    Plans  and  designs  were  de- 
opitl  for  the  first  of  the  nonrlgid  single-motored  airships.    During  this  year 

•  ral  Coodyear  spherical  and  kite  balloons  were  secured,  and  a  few  officers 
•elved  a  eertain  amount  of  instruction  in  balloons  at  the  naval  air  station, 
nsarola.  Kla. 

In  1!>17,  lt>  nonrigid  airships  of  about  80.000  cubic  feet  capacity,  with  single 

•  horsepower  motor,  wen'  contracted  for  and  built  by  the  (Ioodyear  Tire  & 
jbher  Co..  the  Coodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Connecticut  Aircraft  Co. • 
H'  idea  of  the  small-type  a'rship  for  antisubmarine  work  was  British,  and  an 
aericau  design  was  prepared  by  the  Rureuu  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
lis  ship  consisted  of  an  envelope  from  which  a  Curtiss  airplane  fuselage  was 
spended.  These  airships  were  improved  in  detail  and  in  several  instances  are 
ill  in  existence.    The  type  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  two  officers  were  sent  to  Akron  on  inspection  duty,  and 
i  June  several  regular  officers  and  a  class  of  newly  enrolled  reserves  began 
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training  at  the  Goodyear  flying  held  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Classes  were  com* 
1 1  ere  throughout  tin'  war. 

In  August.  1!»I7  two  officer*  wen-  sent  to  Kngland  for  instruction  in  at 
ut  t!  «•  Itoynl  Naval  Air  Stution.  Cranwell.  Later  a  class  of  1.'.  reserve  o 
were  sent  m  France  foi  instruction  In  French  methoda.  The  French 
eventually  took  over  the  air  station  ut  I'aimhocuf  and  operated  It  as  an  A 
can  station.  The  pilots  trained  111  Kngland  operated  with  the  British  and 
eventu  Ujr  sent  to  France  after  the  establishment  of  other  stations  al 
French  coast 

I  hiring  the  year  1917  the  Cacquoi  type  of  kite  balloon  was  bnlli  ii 

country  and  placed  In  service.    A  jwirt  of  the  classes  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
kite -hull' sin  work.    Lightcr-than-uir  facilities  were  planned  for  ami  e*tah 
ut  stations  a  long  (lie  coast  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Panama  CanaL. 
the  west  coast  of  France,  ami  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Airships  of  French  tyiM>s  were  contracted  for  In  France  ami  purchased 
the  French  Navy  for  use  abroad,  and  certain  tyjM>s  of  I'.ritish  and  Fit 
rigid  airships  were  secured  ami  brought  to  the  United  State* 

Five  hundred  kite  balloons  of  the  Caquot  French  It  type  were  contract." 
and  later  on  a  shift  was  made  to  the  British  M  type  balloon,  as  it  w 
cred  more  suitable  for  towing  at  sea.    Winches,  cable  etc..  were  develops! 
a  policy  was  established  relative  to  the  use  of  kite  balloons  In  connection 
all  tyjies  of  surface  craft  capable  of  handling  them. 

I  luring  the  summer  of  1919  a  semirigid  purchased  In  Italy  was  dclb 
erected,  and  flown  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Army  four  dirigibles  have  been  supplied  that 
lea  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  the  Army  with  four  ait 
of  the  D  class. 

Designs  and  plans  hail  lieen  under  development  since  191(1  by  the  Hure 
Construction  and  Repair  for  a  rigid  airship.  In  1920  the  construction  of 
vessel  was  authorized  In  the  United  States.  A  site  at  Lnkehurst.  N.  .1. 
selected  for  a  station,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  w 
largest  airship  shed  at  this  point. 

The  hangar  ut  I^akehurst  is  under  way  and  will  Is?  completed  this 
The  present  airship  shed  at  Cape  May  is  being  enlarged  to  provide  f<> 
housing  of  a  rigid  airship. 

Arrangements  were  begun  for  the  purchase  of  the  rigid  airship  R-28  in 
land.   In  1920  the  purchase  of  the  R-38  In  Kngland  was  authorized  and  arr 
inetits  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  jiersonnel.  both  oflh-ers  and  me 
rigid  airships.    Fight  officers  and  IS  men  are  now  in  Kngland  recetvtan 
airship  Instruction. 

The  construction  of  fleet  airship  ,Vo.  /  In  the  United  States  has  Ix-cn  n 
tnken  and  Is  steadily  progressing.  It  Is  ho|»ed  that  the  naval  appropri 
for  1921  will  provide  for  one  rigid  airship  and  another  large  two-dnp 
Which  may  be  erected  on  the  west  coast. 

Ratlin. — The  advancement  of  aircraft  radio  communication  during  the  i 
of  the  war  may  be  bdlcated  by  comiNirlng  the  results  attained  before 
after.    The  best  record  made  before  the  war.  transmitting  from  aircraft 
over  a  distance  of  150  miles  and  no  receiving  apparatus  was  Installed, 
was  experimental  work  and  the  installation  weighed  100  pounds. 

On  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  the  radio  Installation  of  the  NC  n 
consisted  of  two  transmitters,  arranged  for  transmitting  both  in  the  all 
on  the  water,  a  receiver  and  a  radio  conq»ass.    Two-way  communication 
maintained  with  a  short  station  over  n  distance  of  700  miles.    Tin-  soap 
(rare  heard  at  the  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  receiving  station  from  a  distance  of 
miles.    The  entire  equipment  weighs  200  pounds. 

During  the  war  four  different  tyi»es  <>f  radio  telephone  transmitting  nppn 
were  dealaned  with  the  end  In  view  of  dispensing  with  the  radio  operator 
the  crew  of  the  various  seaplanes  and  allowing  the  pilot  or  observer  to  «iuiu 
cafe  direct  without  being  expert  In  the  telegraph  code.  A  series  of  te*t> 
conducted  in  March,  1919,  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  maintaining 
phone  communication  direct  from  the  desk  of  the  commanding  officer 
naval-air  station  and  a  flying  boat  out  on  pat  ml,  wherein  a  two-way  te!c| 
conversation  was  carried  on  from  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  the  '. 
through  the  telephone  exchange,  using  a  standard  desk  telephone  which 
trolled  a  radio  telephone  transmittal  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  n 
Navy  flying  iMiat.  which  was  flying  over  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  distance  « 
nautical  miles. 
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.'••to    rom  1*1.**. — The  radio  compass  as  installed  upon  seaplanes  was  in  a 
•*xi      im« ntal  stare  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    During  tho  summer  of 
tlio  exi>eriments  led  to  tho  installation  of  a  "tall  coil"  as  previously  used. 
'•viTcamo  tho  necessity  of  varying  (ho  course  of  the  plane  in  onh  r  to  got 
'•lint:  on  the  beacon  statical,  and  the  success  of  the  new  type  was  definitely 
•HxlMd  in  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  when  the  seaplane  .Vf'-.J,  40°  off  her 
Mas  brought  back  to  her  true  course  by  means  of  readings  taken  with 
r-  « 1  io  coinpnss. 

^fr~w*nirnt*.—M  the  declaration  of  war  the  Naval  Observatory  furnished 
•*   el  asses  of  instruments  (altimeters,  clocks,  and  compasses)  for  aviation 
at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  being  issued  3.">  different  lnstru- 
:«  d  two  entirely  new  tields  had  been  developed,  namely,  photography 
M*»roirrnphy.  and  of  the  thn-e  classes  of  instruments  originally  furnished,  all 
1»<'«»t»  altered,  modified,  or  improved  and  none  of  the  types  In  any  one  of 
'•ritrlnal  classes  of  instruments  was  still  in  use. 

thfr  Steam  Engineering  actiritie*. — The  following  indicates  briefly  some 
lie-  aviation  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering: 
"i'-f-r  plant*.— At  the  bcglm  ing  of  the  war,  as  the  aviation  policy  of  the 
«y  1  >epartment  began  to  shape  itself  and  real  facilities  for  the  production  of 
■raft  !>cenme  a  necessity,  an  organization  was  formed  under  the  Bureau  of 
am  Kngineering  that  could  design  all  naval  aircraft  power-plant  material 
1  loon-gas  equipment,  ns  well  as  handle  Its  production,  operation,  and 
intenanee.  By  this  means  the  most  Important  Items  of  the  power-plant 
iiinient  were  handled  directly  by  the  bureau  and  manufactured  In  the  plants 
t  equipped  for  the  purpose  and  sent  to  the  aircraft  builder  for  installation, 
is  expedited  the  production  work  greatly  as  well  as  it  accomplished  a  large 
insr  in  cost.  For  this  purpose.  40  oflicers.  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
I  linn  force,  were  necessary  under  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  nnd  150 
••ers   with  the  necessary  civilian  employees,  were  necessary  for  inspection  in 

*  tiebl.    All  of  these  officers  except  one  were  from  the  reserve  force. 
f>nrfii:r  the  war  the  Navy  pooled  Its  power-plant  aviation  requirements  with 
>so  «»f  the  Army  wherever  possible.    This  included  instruments,  accessories, 
oywller*.  radiators,  raw  materials,  and,  particularly,  engines  and  engine 
rt«*  for  service  machines. 

The  Liberty  engine  was  adopted  as  standard  equipment  by  the  Navy,  in  order 
eliminate  the  very  serious  objection  of  having  n  number  of  different  types 
engines  In  the  field  and  to  cor- serve  the  supply  of  raw  materials  In  the  United 
at»-s.    The  whole  Liberty-engine  production  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
rmy.  the  Navy  being  allocated  its  share.  The  Navy  adapted  the  Liberty  engine 
it<  machines  with  marked  success  from  the  time  it  received  its  first  engine, 
•r  the  first  Liberty  engine  Into  the  air  in  an  ITS  flying  boat  at  Buffalo,  and 
•TiUnued  the  use  of  the  engine  with  excellent  results  during  the  war. 
There  was  under  development  during  the  war  by  the  Navy  the  following  ex- 

•  •rintental  engines:  (1)  The  Kessler  supercompression  125.  200,  and  400  horse- 
.•wer  engine:  (2)  the  Lawrance  GO-horsepower  air-cooled  static  radial  engine: 
3»  the  Duesenberg  850-horsepower  engine;  (4)  the  geared  Liberty  400-horse- 
ower  engine. 

The  Kess'er  engine  gave  great  promise,  but  Its  mechanical  difficulties  never 
Mowed  it  to  get  out  of  the  embryonic  stage.  The  Lawrance  engine  turned  out 
n'endidly  and  will  form  the  foundation  of  the  development  of  larger  air-cooled 
ratio  radial  engines.  European  countries  have  been  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect, 
i ii r  tl'O  T  awrance  engine  Is  the  best  of  its  type.  Lawrance  Is  now  going  ahead 
vith  a  200-horsepower  experimental  engine.  The  Duesenberg  engine  was  the 
Irst  engine  of  Its  power,  and  made  very  good  progress  up  to  a  certain  period, 
vhen  mechanical  nnd  Ignition  troubles  held  back  Its  complete  development.  The 
Iquidation  of  the  Duesenberg  Co.  stopped  the  engine  work  at  that  plant.  The 
-eared  Liberty  en  trine  development  was  carried  on  by  the  Army  for  the  Navy 
luring  the  war.  but  not  much  real  progress  was  made.  The  Navy  has  handled 
[his  work  since  the  armistice,  and  the  engine  is  now  being  produced.  This 
?ngine  will  be  a  groat  advance  over  the  dlroct-drlvo  Liberty  engine  for  ?inval 
nse.  nnd  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  by  fitting  gearing  to  the  Liberty  engine, 
the  great  criticism  that  the  Germans  made  of  this  engine  will  be  overcome.  The 
Navy  took  up  the  gearing  of  this  engine  sometime  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Ormnns  issued  their  report  on  the  Liberty  engine. 

With  the  aid  of  the  British  air  force,  the  Navy  Department  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  very  successful  type  of  leak-proof  gasoline  tank  for  use  on  the  Navy 
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fighting  planes.  This  tnnk  wuultl  have  prevented  ma.  hint's  from  takin 
from  incendiary  bullets  fired  Into  the  fuel  tanks. 

The  question  of  starting  the  engines  of  seaplanes  and  flying  boats  was  »tl 
a  problem  with  the  machines  In  the  water.  The  Navy  developed  t ti« •  el 
starter  for  aircraft  engines  and  successfully  applied  It  to  various  types  of 

aircraft 

The  use  of  steam  for  the  propulsive  machinery  for  aircraft  has  draw 
attention  of  engineers  since  aviation  begun.  The  Navy  began  the  investlg 
of  this  matter  in  this  country,  and  In  March,  1IHI),  the  department  iiuth« 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  funds  have  been  in<  r 
until  a  total  of  $!»*>.<  hh»  has  been  allotted.  The  Investigation  is  encou  mgi 
far  as  the  successful  construction  <>f  a  steam  plant  that  will  take  the  air  I; 
eerned.  The  advantages  of  the  practical  application  of  steam  to  nvintloi 
not  Im>  definitely  established  without  aerial  experience  with  the  apparatus. 

In  llghter-than-air  work,  the  Navy  applied  u  hydrogen  carburetor  fot 
puriKtse  of  consuming  In  the  engine  the  hydrogen  that  usually  Is  valved 
the  dirigible  envelope  to  equalize  the  life  which  Is  disturbed  by  the  coiisiuu 
of  pie  gasoline  fuels.  Tills  device  was  first  used  in  the  dirigible  C—8  for  t\u 
posed  trans-Atlantic  flight,  and  was  of  material  assistance  in  lncreusim 
radius  of  action  of  that  dirigible. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  Navy  has  also  developed  an  appnrntus 
will  condense  the  water  from  the  exhaust  gases  of  the  engine.  It  is  po; 
to  obtain  about  1.35  pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  gasoline  burned, 
saving  of  tills  water  would  mean  that  no  hydrogen  or  helium  would  have 
released  from  the  dirigible  envelope  to  equalize  ti  e  exc<ss  lift  caused  by  ib 
of  fuels.  The  apparatus  that  will  do  this  has  been  successfully  devised 
Its  application  to  an  actual  airship  Is  still  to  be  made.  There  are  still  prnctl 
difficulties  due  to  weight  and  head  resistance  Involved. 

The  Navy  developed  the  Union  engine  for  dirigible  use.  This  engine  Is 
ceded  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  engine  of  Its  |>ower  in  use  to-d^y. 

Hmjine  development. — The  Navy  has  Investigated  or  used,  among  other? 
following  makes  of  engines  up  to  and  inculdlng  the  period  of  the  war: 

Aeromarine.  Ashmusen.  Bugattl,  Clerget,  Curflss.  Duesenberg.  Fiat,  Or 
(Jyro.  Hall-Scott.  Isotta-Fraschlnl,  Hlspann-Sulzn.  Kessler.  Knox.  Lnwr 
Liberty,  I-e  Rhone,  Muffley.  Orlo.  Packard,  Kolwrts,  Rolls-Royce,  Suub 
Stnrtevant,  Thomas-Morse.  Wisconsin.  Wright. 

While  each  one  of  the  above  engines  which  was  developed  at  the  beglr 
of  the  war  possessed  merit  along  certain  lines,  a  careful  survey  of  the  avlt 
engine  field  nt  the  time  showed  none  of  the  American  engines  had  all  the  q 
flcatlons  which  would  fit  It  for  use  in  war  service  by  either  the  Army  oi 
Navy.  There  was  no  foreign  engine  of  sufficient  power  and  proved  rell"! 
which  would  withstand  transplanting  to  the  I'nited  States  to  be  manufact 
in  the  quantities  which  would  allow  this  country'!  air  service  to  be  a  facb 
the  war.  The  marked  military  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having  one  tyi 
engine  for  aviation  led  the  Navy  to  Join  the  Army  In  the  development  oi 
Liberty  engine,  and  to  place  the  production  In  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart  t 
Identical  types  <>(  the  Hall-Scott  and  Hlspano  Suiza  engines  were  used  in 
mon  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  production  of  these  wrs  also  placed  it 
bands  Of  the  War  Department  by  the  Navy.  This  action  was  taken  to  nroi 
Competition,  and  to  utilize  all  airplane-engine  Industries  to  the  utmost. 
UnllNI  engine,  and  the  f'urtiss  1°°  and  200  horsepower  types  were  not  use 
the  Army,  ami  the  Navy  handled  the  production  of  these  engines  directly. 

F.n<iinc*—Tiii>c*  employed.— The  Navy  concent  rated  Its  engine  requireti 
mainly  on  the  following  types: 

f'urtiss  100  horsepower. 

f'urtiss  200  horsepower. 

Hall-Scott  100  horsepower. 

1 1  ispnno-Sulza  1 50  horsepower. 

Liberty  -400  horsepower. 

Union  120  horsepower. 

There  were  under  construction  experimentally:  Duesenberg,  Kessler.  I 
ranee,  which  were  hn|>ed  to  be  useful  for  war  purposes. 

Engine*  used  hv  Naty. — On  July  1,  lOlS.  the  Navy  possessed,  or  had  on  oi 
the  following  aviation  engines: 

1.300  Curtlss  100  horsepower. 
380  Curtlss  200  horsepower. 
200  Hall-Scott  100  horsepower. 
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II I  spa  no- Suiza  150  horsepower. 
4.<»i>o  liberty  4<Ml  horsepower. 
*n»  I'nion  120  horsepower. 
-  I>m»senberg  S.T0  horsepower. 
1<>  Ki  Hsler  1-0  horsepower. 
~»  K»**<hr  200  horsepower. 
."^  KosKler  -400  horsef>ower  . 
•  *  I  a\  wrence  00  horsej>ower. 
,v,lPHMit  to  .Inly  1.  101X.  the   following   additional    engines    have  been 


~»" '  II  i^pano-Sulza  1.*»0  horsepower. 

' >  H'si»;uio-Suiza  ISO  ln>rse|>ower. 

-2  II  Ispano- Suiza  300  horsey >wer. 

;>  Itiwrnmv  (»0  horsepower. 

•  I*a\vrnnee  (experimental)  200  horsepower. 

"^«>  IJborty  400  horsepower  . 

I'nion  120  horsepower. 
I  <'urtiss  K-12  l.">o  horse|K»wer  (experimental). 

Tentative  order  of  400  Curtiss  K-12  engines  was  also  placed.  This  order 
<U*v»en«1ent  u|>on  the  successful  performance  of  the  engine  on  test,  whieh 
novor  accomplished. 

.e  Navy  has  also  gone  ahead  with  the*  experimental  development  of  the 
:**\  Liberty  engine,  and  has  haci  200  sets  of  gears  manufactured.  These  will 
seil  to  convert  200  of  the  Navy's  direct-drive  Liberty  engines  into  geared 

ICS. 

'  poir^r  plant.— The  power  plant  development  for  the  trans-Atlantic  flight 
orthy  of  some  attention  as  an  aviation  engineering  accomplishment  by  the 
v  I  Apartment.  It  was  necessary  to  Install  four  engines  in  the  planes  that 
»  originally  designed  for  three  engines,  in  order  to  l>e  able  to  get  the  maxl- 
i  b>n<!  into  rhe  air.  This  involve<l  installing  two  engines  in  tandem,  and  as 
data  on  this  was  very  meager,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  pioneer 
w:>y.  The  efficiency  of  the  propellers  had  to  be  compromised  between  a  de- 
thnt  would  lift  the  maximum  load  from  the  water  and  give  a  maximum 
lomy  In  flight. 

be  engine  economy  had  to  !>e  such  that  the  distance  to  the  Azores  could  be 
le  in  one  flight  with  a  slight  margin  to  spare.  By  special  carburetor  set- 
's ami  increasing  the  compression  of  the  engine,  the  necessary  fuel  economy 
<  obtained,  and  by  the  design  of  several  sets  of  experimental  propellers  a 
ibination  was  reached  that  allowed  the  Azores  to  be  reached  with  a  margin 
140  knots, 

frliuvi. — The  Importance  of  the  development  of  helium  for  use  In  llghter- 
n-alr  craft  was  early  recognized  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  effective  and 
r;:etic  action  was  taken  by  the  department  in  carrying  on  the  helium  project. 
>  Navy  Department  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  work,  and  certain  per- 
nel  under  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Knglneering  were  designated  by  the  Alr- 
ft  Board  to  supervise,  in  behalf  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  funds  which 
re  allocated  to  the  helium  project.  The  Navy  Department  was  assigned  the 
k  of  building  the  helium  production  plant  and  the  supervision  of  its  opera- 


'[iHlntrrrn  venerator*. — The  Navy  developed,  with  the  aid  of  certain  French 
itographs  and  line  drawings,  and  built  the  only  portable  hydrogen  generating 
Kiratus  ever  constructed  In  this  country.    These  plants  fc>ok  care  of  the 
drogen  production  on  all  of  the  naval  air  stations  in  the  United  States, 
cse  plants  were  very  successful,  are  in  use  to-day,  and  their  successful  de- 
opment  was  a  very  ereditahle  piece  of  engineering.    The  hydrogen  practice 
the  Naval  Service  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  found  to 
nhead  of  that  which  obtained  abroad.    This  was  largely  brought  about 
following  the  advice  of  the  foreign  hydrogen  experts.    In  all  cases,  they  ad- 
-cd  what  they  considered  the  Ideal  practice,  and.  as  our  service  was  new.  we 
t»>  able  to  follow  their  advice.    It  may  l»e  noted  that  during  the  war.  the 
.wy  did  not  have  a  single  accident  due  to  hydrogen.  Its  equipment,  or  the 
pthorts  of  carrying  on  hydrogen  operation. 

Speed  boat. — The  Navy  cooperated  with  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  the 
'Vflopnient  of  a  shallow  craft  boat  to  go  over  mine  fields  and  to  chase  sub- 
lines. The  final  successful  results  were  not  accomplished  until  after  the  war 
m\  for  the  boat  had  passed.   A  craft  known  as  the  HD-b  was  constructed. 
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Tills  tmat  was  sup|>ortcd  on  hydrofoils,  and  was  propelled  by  two  Lib.- 1 
gtnes,  ciii'li  power  plant  Installation  being  identical  with  that  used  on  t 
type  of  naval  flying  boat.    The  boat  weighed  11.000  pounds  fully  loaded, 
a  -peed  of  70  tulles  per  hour,  and  drew  but  a  very  few  Inches  of  water  «V 
top  speed. 

Early  dercloymvnt  of  aviation  ordnance. — Prior  tn  the  outbreak  of  ho>* 
in  the  World  War  most  of  the  developments  in  aviation  ordnance  were 
experimental.  No  satisfactory  type  of  machine  gun  or  airplane  cannon  hn 
developed.  Such  Ixmihs  as  had  Ijcen  used  at  all  were  small  in  size  MM 
not  standardized  In  any  way.  either  as  to  shape,  method  of  fusing,  or  n»** 
launching.  Bomb  sights  were  extremely  rudimentary,  usually  consisting; 
of  a  fore  and  back  sight  with  approximate  means  for  setting  for  altltin 
for  speed. 

As  aviation  activities  became  of  more  and  more  importance  with  the  c\\ ♦« 
of  the  war.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  aircraft,  tn  order  ti» 
their  maximum  elllciency,  must  be  litted  for  both  offensive  and  defen-i\  ♦ 
ations  as  well  as  for  scouting  and  reconnoissance  work.  Early  endeavors* 
this  line  resulted  In  the  arming  of  planes  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  ever 
shotguns  which  were  o|>crated  by  the  observer  or  by  the  pilot  without  any 
of  mount  or  any  suitable  sight. 

These  makeshifts  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  there  were  gradually  •■ 
various  forms  of  mounts  and  sights.  The  Lewis  machine  gun  and  the  V 
machine  gun  were  among  the  most  successful  types  Anally  developed  f« 
work  and  the  smrff  ring  mount  in  practically  its  present  form  was  fot; 
be  a  satjsfactory  means  of  mounting  a  mobile  gun.  Fixed  guns  so  urr 
that  they  fired  through  the  propeller  with  suitable  timing  gear  to  prev«* 
bullets  from  striking  the  propeller  blades  were  gradually  developed  and 
soon  In  successful  operation. 

Gun  sights. — Gun  sights  which  automatically  compensated  for  the  si* 
the  plane  on  which  they  were  mounted  and  which  cmi>odied  various  mei 
compensating  for  the  movement  of  hostile  aircraft  were  brought  Into  Li- 
nt the  end  of  hostilities  the  Norman  wind  vane  sight  and  the  ring  rear 
were  in  common  use.  A  unit  power  telescope  with  graduations  corres|K 
to  the  markings  of  the  ring  rear  sight  waB  also  introduced  and  was  pre 
by  many  pilots. 

LoffW caliber  guns. — The  mounting  of  large-caliber  guns  and  of  cann 
aircraft  was  taken  up  later  in  the  war,  and  cannon  of  37,  47,  and  75 
meter  caliber  were  sueees-  fully  operated  from  aircraft  by  the  various  u 
Involved.  Sights  used  on  these  cannon  were  usually  automatic,  compel  i 
for  the  displacement  due  to  the  movement  of  the  gun  through  suitub 
rangements  of  cams  and  moving  part--. 

Ammunition. — Ammunition  was  developed  to  meet  the  varying  he.  .1 
eluding,  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  machine-gun  bullet,  various  t>j 
tracer  ammunition,  which  left  a  trail  visible  for  several  hundred  Fee 
which  was  usually  loaded  In  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or  live  of  the 
lar  ammunition.  At  the  close  range-  at  which  aerial  combats  were  nek 
tracer  ammunition  afforded  a  valuable  check  on  the  accuracy  of  po 
with  the  sight  For  attacking  llghter-than-alr  craft  and  kite  balloon 
cendiary  ammunition  was  developed,  which  was  als-i  used  against  the 
line  tanks  of  ho-tlle  airplanes.  Supersensitive  fuses,  which  would  en 
on  impact  witli  a  wing  surface  or  with  the  light  framing  of  an  all 
were  developed,  as  were  armor-piercing  bullets  for  use  against  planes 
were  fitted  with  light  armor. 

Protection  apain.it  attack  by  gunfire. — To  meet  these  varied  forms  < 
tack  means  were  devised  for  rendering  gasoline  tanks  leak  proof  nml 
proof  by  the  use  of  coatings  of  rubber  or  other  self-sealing  substances.  F 
constructed  entirely  of  metal  and  planes  carrying  armor  for  the  DtOn 
of  the  per-onnel  and  of  the  vital  parts  were  also  beginning  to  appear  ti 
the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Bombing. — One  of  the  first  possibilities  of  the  use  of  aircraft  for  offt 
purposes  was  seen  to  be  in  the  dropping  of  explosives.  At  the  outbre; 
the  war.  bombs  In  the  neighborhood  of  TiO  pounds  total  weight  had  bee 
perimentally  in  this  country,  and  the  British  air  forces  had  a  standard 
weighing  about  pounds.  As  the  currying  capacity  of  aircraft  b£ 
greater  the  sizes  of  the  bomb-  in  use  were  rapidly  increased.  Much  ej 
ence  was  obtained  in  the  work  against  submarines  and  It  was  early 
covered  that  bombs  of  the  small  size  first  employed  were  meless  at 
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strongly-built  submarines.    Tbe  British  first  increased  their  bomb  to 
I*uui«ls.  then  to  23o  |>ounds,  and  later  to  JV20  pounds  for  routine  work 
f  iisuluiiarine  jtatrols.    The  history  of  bomb  development  In  the  French 
submarine    >erviee    was    practically    the    same.    The    French  started 
a    bomb  weighing  about  ~>2  kilograms,  then  went  to  75  kilograms,  and 
r<»  1 kilogram,  in  weight.    In  this  country  the  first  bomb  used  in  antl- 
i:iriiu»  patrols  weighed  about   103  ftounds.    This  was  shortly  followed 
"•mi1>s  weighing  230  pounds.  270  poumls,  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
ttf  vjo  pound--  weight,  patterned  after  the  British  designs,  were  under 
t  ntci  ion. 

•i*  bombing  on  shore,  various  tyi>es  of  demolition  and  fragmentation  bombs 

•  «U*\  «'Io|K'd.  At  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  heavy  case  bombs 
12,  iir«o.  and  .Vio  pound-  weight  were  in  dally  use  in  large  quantities,  and 
bs  weighing  1,ut hi  2.000.  and  even  3.<H>0  pounds  had  been  produced  ex- 
nuMitnlly  with  entire  success,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  in  common 
ha«l  hostilities  continued  for  a  longer  time. 

'>inh  xiohfx. — The  development  of  bomb  sights  called  forth  the  best  talent 
ilob!e  in  every  service  concerned.  Many  elements  enter  into  the  construction 
<:it  isf.ii-tory  and  accurate  bomb  sight  and  designers  in  various  countries  have 
r«ia«-lied  ihe  problem  from  many  different  angles.  For  land  work  the 
niMTis  high-altitude  sight  and  the  French  Michelin  sight  were  probably 
'!>-'  the  mnst  successful  In  use.  In  the  early  days  of  bombing  it  was  essential 
i  tlie>  aircraft  be  moving  either  with  or  against  the  wind  as  none  of  the  early 

•  t<  wore  designed  to  permit  of  bombing  accurately  when  drifting  across  the 
nl.  This  fact  made  bombing  difiicult  as  It  necessitated  approaching  the  target 
nir  one  or  two  directions  which  could  be  anticipated  by  the  antiaircraft 
>  *  v.  MaJ.  Wimperis.  of  the  English  Air  Service,  developed  and  produced  the 
t  Night  which  could  be  used  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This 
bt  was  being  produced  in  England  about  the  time  this  country  entered  the 
r  ami  it  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
i'TMved.  developed,  and  manufactured  in  this  country  for  use  with  American 
iiir  bonis  and  seaplanes.  Thirty-five  hundred  of  these  sights  were  contracted 
.  tbe  t uniilter  being  afterward  reduced  to  2,200  to  suit  conditions  at  the  time 
the  armistice. 

<upjitit  to  force*  orcrxcas. — American  naval  air  forces  operating  in  European 
Tors  obtained  the  larger  part  of  their  ordnance  equipment  from  overseas  as 
^  countries  in  which  they  were  serving  were  able  to  supply  material  needed 
il  it  was  the  department's  policy  to  use  the  space  in  vessels  crossing  the  Atlan- 

for  other  equipment  which  was  more  badly  needed.  Naval  air  forces  oper- 
ng  from  stations  in  the  United  States  were  completely  equipped  with  material 
mufneturcd  in  this  country.  Approximately  16,000  bombs  of  all  sizes  were 
mufnetured  with  the  necessary  gears  and  fittings  for  the  large  program  of 
reran  they  were  to  arm.    Machine  guns,  mounts,  sights,  and  training  devices 

various  kinds  were  supplied  in  adequate  quantities.  Machine  guns  and 
iiinunition  ami  a  few  antisubmarine  bombs  were  shipped  abroad.  Toward 
«•  end  of  hostilities  the  so-called  northern  bombing  squadron  was  formed  for 
e  purpose  of  bombing  Belgian  naval  bases  occupied  by  the  Germans.  The 
uited  States  Navy  and  Marines  were  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
r  forces  in  attacking  these  bases.    Bombs  to  be  used  In  this  program  were  to 

manufactured  and  loaded  in  the  United  States  and  production  on  them  was 
H>ut  to  commence  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
fh  rclopmcnts  since  the  war. — In  this  country  experimental  development  of 
ru-e  size  and  of  heavy  case  bombs  has  been  continued.  One  of  the  most  im- 
•rtant  developments  under  way  is  the  construction  of  a  machine  gun  for  alr- 
nnes  of  larger  size  than  the  standard  .30  or  .303  caliber  gun  previously  in  use. 
any  eases  were  noted  during  the  war  of  machines  returning  from  service  with 
rire  numbers  of  .30  caliber  bullet  holes  that  had  not  been  sufficient  to  put  them 
it  of  action.  The  need  of  a  larger  machine  gun  is  evident  and  a  .50  caliber 
an  along  the  lines  of  the  Browning  machine  gun  is  being  brought  out  and  should 
f-  ready  for  issue  shortly. 

Improvements  in  bomb  sights  is  being  continued  and  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
re  cooperating  to  standardize  the  various  types  of  bombs,  fusing  components, 
fitnb  gears,  etc.,  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  duplication,  reducing  the  number  of 
vpes  in  use  and  of  manking  these  types  interchangeable  between  the  Army 
art  the  Navy.  • 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Navy's  list  of  aviation  ordnance  equipment  Is  to 
*•  found  In  the  synchronized  machine  guns  mounted  on  small  planes  In  use  with 
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the  fleet.    During  the  war  practically  nil  of  the  Navy's  flying  activities 
concentrated  on  antisubmarine  controls  anil  convoy  work.    Since  that 
small  land  type  flying  machines  have  been  installed  on  ships  of  the  1 1 •  •  - 
ordnance  equipment  for  them  following  the  lines  of  combat  planes  deve 
for  work  on  land  has  become  necessary  and  has  he<'n  supplied. 

I'rrmnnel.  1!U7-tX. — In  the  I'nlted  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
her  of  trained  aviators  or  of  |H-rs<>ns  at  nil  familiar  with  aviation  w:i-  • 
The  early  training  of  pilots  and  mechanicians  hns  covered  only  the  flying  «i 
craft,  without  the  requirements  added  through  the  operations  of  combat, 
the  purposes  of  the  war.  In  order  to  operate  successfully  the  bombs  ntw 
chine  guns  making  up  the  armament  of  aircraft,  numerous  trained  crew* 
posed  of  pilots,  machine  gunners,  and  observers  become  necessary.    In  ndd 
a  very  large  force  of  so-called  trained  ground  {tersonnel  was  require*!, 
enrollment  and  training  of  the  tremendous  numbers  of  men  and  officer 
mamlcd  was  in  Itself  a  task  of  stupendous  magnitude.    To  carry  this  \v-> 
while  active  o|terations  were  in  progress  added  vast  complications  to  the 
lems  confronting  those  charged  with  these  responsibilities. 

The  strength  of  enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  M 
Corps  assigned  to  aviation  duty  on  April  6.  1917,  and  the  same  as  of  N«»ve 
11. 1918: 


Ntvj: 

Officers  r  naval  a  viators)  

Officers  '  student  naval  aviators)  

Officers  'ground)  

Student  officers  (under  training  for  commission) 

Total  officer  personnel  

Men  (aviation  ratines)  

Hen  (general  ratings  assigned  to  aviation  duty) . 

Total  enlisted  personnel  

Total  personnel  

Marine  0or[>*. 

Murine  officers  on  aviation  duty  

Enlisted  men  (marines)  an  aviation  duty  

Total  personnel  


Aw  «. 
1917. 


S 


2A 


Hi 


On  the  date  of  the  armistice  Naval  Aviation  had  sent  abroad  the  folio 
personnel : 

Officers   1 

Enlisted  men  (aviation  ratings)   t 

Enlisted  men  (aviation  duty — miscellaneous  ratings)   ( 

Total  personnel  11 

Casualties. — The  total  Naval  Aviation  casualties  during  the  war  amot 
to— 

Abroad  : 

Officers   __ 

Men  __.     

Total  abroad  

At  home: 

Officers    

Men  

Total  at  home    

Total  •__     
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MA  KINK  CORPS  AVIATION. 

*  <  •*r\wi  aviation  began  on  Mh.v  21,  1912.  when  Lieut.  Alfred  A.  Cun- 
i  until   Smies  Marine  Cnrp».  was  ordered  to  join  the  four  pilots 

-  ■-  tt»»>  time  Naval  Aviation.  Sonic  six  months  Inter  Lieut.  Bernard 
I  nin-<l  States  Marine  Corps,  was  also  ordered  to  aviation  duty. 
»r?-r  Hay.  1012.  several  marine  enlisted  men  were  ordered  to  nviatlon 
~.i.£  tin-  nucleus  of  the  pnwDt  ninrine  section  of  Nnval  Aviation. 

---«.!•!  grn dually  added  to,  and  has  operated  continuously  since 

-  *i'li  N:iv«l  Aviation  at  Cuniitunumo.  Cuba ;  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico;  In 
i     .:,  S:ini«>  iMiningo. 

«..  U»17.  the  murine  section  of  Naval  Aviation  consisted  of  5  officers 
: |  mi»»m  stationed  as  part  of  the  complement  of  the  Naval  Air 
,  ,,;a_  In  October.  1017,  the  First  Marine  Aeronautic  Coni- 

--;inc  «»f  lit  officer*  and  03  enlisted  men.  was  organized  to  perforin 

•  !«.■  patrol  duty.  On  I>eceml>er  7,  1017,  this  company,  consisting  of 
• i!>«l  I'M  enlisted  men,  were  ordered  to  naval  base  No.  13.  t'onta 
.  Ax.  rt~.  nod  "iterated  as  an  antisubmarine  jtatrol  until  January  24, 

•  t tir-j  were  returned  to  the  United  States.    This  company  was  the 
- i.  H  »i|uipt«>d  American  aviation  unit  to  leave  the  United  States  for 

.  wnr. 

r  17.  U»17.  the  First  Aviation  Squadron  of  Innd  flyers  was  orgnn- 
Tjh  inj  «a.s  carried  on  at  various  fields. 

>   1.1.   ISMS,  the  First  Marine  Aviation  Force  was  organized  at  the 

*  i  tl.1.1.  Miami.  Flu  ,  consisting  of  Squadrons  A.  II.  t\  and  I),  and 
• -r*  .-..iiij.hu>.    This  organization  was  trained  to  jierform  the  day 

-  rL  ..f  the  p roused  northern  homhing  group,  and  consisted  of  182 
.    ].<eiii  enlisted  men.    It  sailed  from  New  York  City  for  France  on 

*  ••«'v  ai..l  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  July  31.  1018.    The  organization 

r  t..  aerodromes  situated  between  Calais  and  Ounkirk.  The 
:r.:.   Aviation  Force  was  completely  trained.  organized,  and  ready  for 
»>-n  it  arrived  nl  the  front.    When  the  northern  bombing  group  hend- 
»  ■  r^anizod.  the  First  Marine  Aviation  Force  Ihiiiiiic  known  as  the 
;    i..irtl)crn   iMimbiiig  group,  and   performed  service  both   with  the 
vinadroiis  at  the  front  and  also  Independently.    The  total 

•  rtiids  made  by  Marine  Corps  |tcrsounel  was  "»7,  14  of  these  being 
'  •       r r a ■  ■  day  wing  liide|>endently  of  other  organizations. 
■.jMtui'Hi  i>:irtl<i|Nited  actively  and  creilltnbly  in  both  offensives  on 

front,  curried  out  raids  from  liehlnd  the  enemy  lines,  did  con- 
rind  brought  back  valuable  information.    A  feat  worthy  of 

•  -  Performed  by  Murine  t'or|>s  pilots.    A  French  .regiment  was  cut 

•  -my  near  Stadenburg,  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  feed  them 

Marine  Corps  pilots  loaded  up  with  food  and  tlew  low  over  this 
i  -  of  and  successfully  drop|ted  2.001)  pounds  of  food  to  them  In  the 

-  i  tire  from  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  rllles.  This  process  was 
'  r  two  days  until  the  regiment  was  rescued.  So  far  as  Is  known, 
•  r^r  lu^taiicr-  where  troops  under  lire  have  been  fc«l  by  airplane. 

fig  i<  a  condensed  rc|K>rt  of  the  o|K*ratlons  of  the  day  wing,  northern 

-  - 

-  '  r.i ititrtMpritcd  In  by  marine  flyers  serving  with  British 

-  !i         -   ...  --  -  43 

..f  N.inbing  raids  completely  marine    ...   14 

.  ..f  I... nibs  dropped     ....  02,000 

f        nild-    r. 

'  '        rl nipped   .......   ...      2,  GOO 

•  -        -iiy  aircraft  shot  down..   .....  12 

•  '  -'jalties: 

-.      .   0 

*■ ]  ii wx\  .  .  .  _ .  .  .  .  . —  20 

THAtNINll. 

*  nig' it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Immense  organization  necessary  to 

-  •h-iiisnnds  "f  young  men  who  voluntceml  for  and  were  assigned 
"     <fl»-m  and  as  mechanics  in  the  Air  Service  of  the  Navy  during  the 
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World  Witr.    The  problem  was  attacked  vigorously  ami  wltliln  six  in 
training  classes  were  in  full  ofieratloii  at  the  following  schools  anil  st;iti< 
Schools — 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Dnnwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Aviation  detachment,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Naval  aviation  detachment,  Great  I-akes,  111. 
Stations- 
United  States  Naval  Air  Station.  Pensaeola,  Fla. 
United  States  Naval  Air  Station.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
1'nited  States  Naval  Air  Station,  Hay  Shore.  J/ing  Islnml. 
United  States  Naval  Air  Station,  Ibukaway,  Long  Island. 
United  States  Naval  Air  Station,  Hampton  Itoads,  Va. 
United  States  Nuvnl  Air  Station,  Miami.  Fin. 

Aviators  received  preliminary  training  In  naval  customs,  discipline,  and 
nlque  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  course  laMc 
three  months.  The  school  opened  on  July  23.  1917.  In  December.  1917 
course  was  enlarged  to  Include  an  Inspector*!  courses  for  planes  and  for  to 
and  In  aerography.  In  addition  to  Might  and  ground  training. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  school  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  ' 
nology  was  crowded  to  capacity,  similar  schools  were  established  at 
University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  and  :it  1 1 1 . -  I>unwood\  Institute 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Lucke.  a  gas-engine  training  school 
established  at  Columbia  University.  New  York.    Students  other  than 
emmged  on  gas-engine  work  were  sent  to  naval  schools  at  various  station 

Tin-  United  Stat,  s  naval  air  station  it  Pensaeola.  Fla-,  was  the  la 
aviation  training  station  opcratcil  by  the  Navy.  Its  facilities  were  utl 
to  the  fullest  extent.    Those  who  could  not  be  given  lliglit  and  operative  t 

ing  at   Pens:  la   wire  sent  to  Chatham,  Hay  Shore,  Kockaway,  Han 

Roads,  Miami,  Key  West.  Akron,  anil  San  Diego. 

Bntitted  win. — Unlisted  men  for  aviation  duty  were  detailed  to  the  va 
naval  air  stations  above  listed  and  there  trained  In  aviation  and  in  i 
procedure. 

A  school  for  aviation  mechanics  was  established  at  the  United  States  i 
training  station,  Great  Lakes,  III.    To  this  school  mechanics  who  bad 
selected  for  special  qualifications  were  sent  for  advanced  training.    It  l><- 
one  of  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  successful  manual  tra 
schools  In  this  country,  if  not  In  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there  were  10.2S7  enlisted 
performing  duty  cither  in  aviation  ratings  or  aviation  duty  under  miscellnr 
ratings.    Practically  all  of  these,  as  well  as  7,000  officers,  were  trained  d< 
the  period  of  hostilities. 

Shore  ntntion*.  /.'(/7-/.S. — The  list  of  shore  stations  established  for  avli 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  or.  April  »»,  1017,  am 
number  maintained  on  November  11,  191K,  Is  given  below: 

Shore  stations  maintained  for  aviation  April  0,  1917: 

One  station  only,  located  at  Pensaeola.  Fla. 

Shore  stations,  schools,  and  detachments  maintained  for  aviation  Novel 
11.  1918: 
America : 

Anacostla,  D.  C.  experimental  station. 

Pay  Shore,  Long  Island,  preliminary  flying  school  and  emergency  p. 
station. 

Hrunswlck.  Oa.,  patrol  station. 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  patrol  station,  lighter  than  air. 
Chatham,  Mass.,  patrol  station,  lighter  than  air. 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  patrol  station,  lighter  than  nlr. 
Dun  woody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ground  school. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  nlr. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va..  patrol  station,  heavier  than  nlr. 
Key  West.  Fla..  preliminary  Hying  school  and  heavier  than  nir  and  lip 
than  nlr  patrol  station. 

Marginal  Parkway,  N.  Y.,  supply  station,  lighter  than  air. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teohnocology.  ground  school. 
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ml.  Fla.,  pre  1  i in i nary  flying  sclaxd  and  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than 
tr.»l  station. 

mi,  Kin.,  marine  school,  land-flying  instruction. 

itauk.  1 .41111;  Island,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than  air. 

HunmI  City.  X.  ('..  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

ill  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

-ncola.  Fla.,  advanced  ground  and  flight  school. 

kaway.  Lonu  inland,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than  air. 

I>ie;r«>.  Calif.,  preliminary  flight  school. 
ttl«\  Wash.,  ground  school, 
at  Lakes,  III.,  mechanics'  school. 

■res  :  ^ 

't:;  iVlgada,  Azores,  advanced  base  and  detachment  marines. 
■  1 1  c«  * : 

iniriu's,  headquarters  northern  bombing  group. 

npagne.  Navy  night-bombing  Held— never  commissioned— two  hangars 
-•1. 

F  ren  e. 
In  1;  I  evert. 

e.  day-bombing  field— Marine  Squadrons  7  and  8— northern  bombing  group. 

is  en  Ardres.  day  wing— Marine  headquarters,  northern  bombing  group. 

•  •aclnm.  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

—r,  kite-balloon  station. 

nkerque,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

1  ►meat  inc.  patrol  st  ithm,  heavier  than  air. 

ipavns  (Brest),  dirigible  station. 

j«»n,  dirigible  station. 

I  taly,  patrol  station,  heavier  thap  air. 
\ber  Vrach,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

t'roisi<-.  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 
1  l'allioe,  kite-ballon  station. 

Triaite,  kite-ballon  station, 
out  chic,  hea  vier-thanair  Hying  and  ground  school. 
iiinb<K>nf,  dirigible  station, 
mi  I  lac.  assembly  and  repair  base. 
.  Trojan,  patrol  statical,  heavier  than  air. 
-pinielr.  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 
reat  Britain  : 

-rehaven,  kite-balloon  station. 

ftstleigh,  assembly  an<l  repair  base. 

nigh  Foyle.  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 

ueenstown,  assembly  and  repair  base  and  heavier-than-air  station, 
'exfortl.  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 
biddy  Island,  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 
aly  : 

orto  Corsini,  bombfng  and  patrol  station,  heavier  than  air. 
ake  Bolsena,  flight  and  ground  school, 
otal.  53. 

■'  xult*. — A  query  which  will  be  raised  in  the  future — already  It  has  been 
jested — as  to  whether  or  not  the  vast  experditure  of  funds  and  the  tre- 
idous  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  creation  of  air  bases  at  home  and  In 
land<  were  worth  while.  These  will  probably  remain  mooted  points 
,eh  can  never  be  satisfactorily  and  definitely  settled.  When  considering  the 
ineial  side  of  the  question,  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  projects  was  consid- 
My  reduced  by  the  liquidation  of  materials  and  equipment  should  be  kept  in 

Ml. 

'ositive  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  expenditures  of  money,  effort, 
1  time  were  not  wast»*d.  In  the  records  which  have  been  compiled  it  will  be 
ed  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  great  aviation  activity  on  the 
•nch  coast  submarines  frequented  these  waters.  The  losses  of  shipping  were 
isiderable  from  the  effects  of  torpedo,  gunfire,  and  exploding  mines.  With  the 
nblishment  of  the  United  States  aviation  stations  In  France  the  submarine 
ised  its  work  of  destruction  near  the  shores  and  only  sporadic  and  generally 
■ffective  hostile  activity  on  the  part  of  these  vessels  occurred  in  coastal 
U-rs.  Aviation,  of  course,  can  rot  claim  full  credit  for  this  result.  It  will 
ire,  however,  with  the  adoption  of  a  daylight  system  of  convoys,  and  the  Ira- 
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proved  methods  for  escort  by  .surface  craft,  the  credit  of  having  elitidnat 
enemy  from  this,  a  former  fertile  field  for  his  endeavors.  After  the  est; 
mcnt  of  the  United  States  naval  nlr  stations  In  Frai.ee  not  a  single  C 
escorted  by  aircraft,  either  French  or  American,  were  successfully  atta.  I 
a  German  submarine  on  the  western  shores  of  France.  The  Muter  "i 
vessels  lost  through  submarine  agei  cy  on  tin-  French  COOSt  during  thin 
has  he«-n  Insignificant.  One  can  not  meaure  properly  the  success  of  hi 
in  this  neighborhood  by  the  number  of  submarines  sighted  or  sunk.  A 
stai  dard  is  that  based  on  the  number  of  ships  which  have  not  Imvii  destm 
the  enemy.  Certainly  aviation  has  produced  tangible  and  direc  t  results 
measured  by  this  criterion. 

Another  and  ix>rhups  equally  Important  feature  has  lieen  the  moral  iul 
upon  the  eremy  as  well  as  upon  the  Allies  of  the  successful  prosecutio 
tremendous  enterprise.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  C 
Power*  were  fully  aware  of  what  was  Ik-Is  g  undertaken.  Our  allies  v. 
well  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  The  knowledge  that  the  work  was 
pushed  with  determination  aid  that  the  1'nlted  States  had  the  firm  re» 
make  the  naval  aviation  force  a  |M»werful  and  aggressive  Influence  mtis 
been  a  |M>tetit  factor.  Everywhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  stations  a  chat 
came  noticeable  In  the  attitude  of  local  it  habitants  as  our  centers  tpi 
existence  and  grew  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  hundreds  of  entbu 
and  active  men  making  up  their  crews.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Influence  was  enormous.  That  It  had  a  positive  effect  upon  the  result  of  tl 
there  can  be  no  question. 

It  Is  true  that  money  could  have  been  saved  had  the  enterprise  been  < 
a  smaller  mold  and  had  It  been  prosecuted  less  vigorously.  At  the  time 
conception  no  ot.e  had  un  idea  that  the  force  of  our  enemies  could  collaps 
did,  and  stations  were  erected  with  the  view  that  hostilities  might  contln 
a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  proved  to  be  the  case.  Success  was  «c 
and  the  results  desired  obtained.  Of  this  there  Is  certainty.  What  uilgh 
been  had  other  plans  been  followed  must  always  remain  a  mere  surmise. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  practically  all  of  the  United  States  stations  .• 
were  in  operation  or  were  prepared  for  operation.  It  Is  true  that  deticl 
and  defects  existed,  but  these  are  ever  present  companions.  In  llghter-th 
craft  particularly  there  were  serious  deficiencies  in  material  equipment, 
latter  were  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  practicable  through  contracts  pla 
France  for  vessels  of  this  class. 

The  credit  for  the  carrying  on  and  the  completion  of  the  work  of  ni 
belong*  essentially  to  the  young  men  who  JoIii.nI  the  service  from  eh 
Unfamiliar  with  naval  methods  and  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  curio 
isteiuv  which,  in  many  case*,  became  theirs  in  Isolated  districts,  their 
everywhere  provoked  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamation.  Breaches  of  dlsj 
were  very  rare,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  personnel  of  aviation  qu 
scenes  of  Its  activity  retaining  everywhere  the  admiration  ami  respect 

foreign  people  with  whom  they  were  associated. 

To  ti"'  Hying  personnel  the  highest  commendation  belongs.  No  insts 
flagging  or  failure  In  attempting  the  dangerous  work  asslned  them  wn 
noted,  Many  |Mild  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  their  devotion  to  fluty,  at 
skill  and  courage  with  which  all  acquited  themselves  everywhere  was  |i 
bj  the  older  livers  of  the  allied  servh-es  with  whom  our  young  men 
associated. 

Aviation  left  the  wile  of  Its  activities  everywhere  with  pride  In  Its 

born  as  a  result  of  successful  achievement,  of  having  been  a  part  of  the 
and  of  having  assisted  lite  Navy  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  stii|H 
problem  assigned  that  service  during  the  World  War. 

PurftoncB. — Before  outlining  the  achievements  of  naval  aircraft  durii 

war.  it  is.  perhaps,  well  to  indicate  the  purpose  which  prompted  the 
undertake  an  extensive  a  via  tl  on  project. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Empires 

demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  development  of  design  for  sutis 
seagoing  vessels  as  well  as  of  aircraft.  The  submarine,  after  the  Mrs 
months  of  the  conflict,  proved  to  In?  the  sole  efficient  agent  available  f 
conducting  of  hostilities  at  sen  by  the  Central  Powers.  These  craft  e 
practically  at  will,  and  with  torpedoes,  mines,  and  guns  created  havoc  wl 
commerce  of  the  Allies,  and  through  their  dangerous  agency  n  block* 
the  French  anil  Kngllsh  coasts  was  declared.    To  combat  the  submarine 
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iv.-re  armed;  a  system  of  surface  put  ml  was  Inaugurated ;  the 

•  ■>*n  <-«»iivoj-  wis  reviewed,  ami  mine  fields  and  mine  buriages  for 
.•  :>-  s ' ' 1 1 v  1 1 i i*s  of  rhe-e  vessel^  were  created. 

r.rM*uent  of  the  motor  whirl)  permitted  undersea  navigation  also 
:  :r  mendous  advancement  in  aviation.    It  Is  not  necessary  here  to 
j,:-  with  regard  to  this  advancement  or  to  take  up  the  arguments 
on  the  utilization  of  various  tonus  of  air.  raft  for  antisubmarine 
r  the  u)o4lu»ds  suggested  for  their  employment.    It  Is  sutliclent  to 
«:  the  time  for  the  entrnnee  of  the  United  States  In  the  World 
■i: ..U -r  ..f  air  stations  on  tiie  wast  of  France,  KiiKlund.  and  Ireland. 
■  »  a>  regarded  as  Inxuflu  li  nt.    The  protection  of  the  great  number 
a  intf]«|x>rts  and  cargo  ships  which  were  to  enter  that  region  made 
.  L«-,-^sary  to  increase  antisubmarine  o|H-rutions  In  the  war  zone. 
;>-<  t  In  view,  negotiations  were  opened  with  foreign  governments. 
i«-r>-  f-«ur  modt  g  of  operating,  as  follows:  Routine  patrol;  escort 
•"(!»••> s;  emergency  patrol;  and  s|teclul  bombing  patrols  over  sub- 

»-;"inie>  w  ith  an  extensive  cruising  area  were  generally  use  I  for 
s".r.([.    These  planes  carried  either  one  or  two  bombs,  weighing  either 
.ii  [••und-H  »nch.  and  were  also  provided  with  machine-gut)  equipment. 
►  »tu.ill«>r  type  aircraft  were  used  for  convoy  escort    These,  too.  eur- 
«■  and  muchiue  guns.   A  speciully  designated  seaplane,  always  kept 
-»  w»  maintained  at  all  times  at  the  stations  for  emergency  patrols, 
.i.-  €>t»eratlons  against  submarine  buses  different  types  of  planes 

-  .  in  Mime  eases,  especially  In  tl>e  so-called  northern  bombing  group, 

having  been  assigned  to  this  particular  work, 
---.bid  of  operations  of  the  patro  s  wus  as  follows:  Each  naval  air 
s  certain  defined  stone  of  operation,  and  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
-.  rinrge  to  so  plot  out  their  patrols  that  they  would  most  effectually 

-  ^hly  cover  the  sea  area  within  their  Jurisdiction.  This  applied 
-<,*:Jn*  patrols.    For  the  purpose  of  convoy  escort  the  course  to  be 

»j  the  seaplanes  necessity  was  limited  to  the  course  traversed 
mfts  and  varied  with  the  particular  situation.    An  emergeucy  putrol 
fftaed  as  one  aeut  out  to  a  precise  location  at  sea  in  answer  to  advices 
artlvitle*  presently  existing  ut  that  point,    A  patrol  against  sub- 
s:<«-«  was  «>oe  despatched  from  a  naval  air  station,  either  over  land 
-■  »-a.  to  a  neighboring  port  at  which  submarine  activities  were  eon- 
A  routine  patrol  normully  lasted  an  average  of  three  hours,  ill- 
ume instances  there  are  records  of  routine  patrols  by  seaplanes 
j  prrl—1  of  five  hours  in  duration,  and  a  mileuge  of  over  300  nautical 

■  ury  purposes  of  these  routine  patrols  was  one  of  search  of  enemy 

•  ur*]»-r-*urface  craft.   Their  mission  was  wholly  offensive  in  char- 
required  them  to  bomb  all  enemy  craft  encountered.   The  primary 

•  j  n«v»iy  escort  patrol  was  to  cooperate  with  the  destroyers  and 
■  •.',2  naval  vessels  in  protecting  troops  and  supply  ships  both  in  and 

- 1  ports. 

«.--[  iM«e  escorts  to  convoys  were  planned  with  reference  to  the  s;>eed 
'  and  generally  speaking,  operated  In  a  succession  of  oval  loops 
cmvoyed  train.    By  the  use  of  several  planes  following  one 

.-  «.';ito»l  Intervals  and  keeping  relatively  the  same  d'stanev  from 
t  rhe  adjacent  sea  areas  were  thoroughly  and  continuously  kept 

-nation.  Operations  by  naval  aircraft  against  submrine  bust's  were 
-'.        follows:  They  were  usually  dc»|Mitchcd  by  the  shortest  route 

•  fhe  f*>Jevtion.  released  their  bom  I  is,  and  us  soon  as  possible  returned 
'.  vtutlon. 

■i  H*~r<h,pmcnt. — The  first  unit  from  the  United  States  sent  abroad 

-  World  War  was  a  navul  aeronautical  detachment  on  duty  at  I 'ens. 
~    <*o  May  9.  1017.  this  detachment,  consisting  of  100  men  nu  I  0 
.»Vr  the  command  of  Lieut.  Commander  Whiting,  was  ordered  to 
France,  where  It  arrived  In  June,  the  first  complete  military  or 
rr.>iii  our  country  assigned  to  foreign  service. 
>~^s  with  foreign  authorities  developed  the  line  of  action  considered 

-  •  •  r  <mr  aviation  contingent,  and  we  were  at  once  tinted  to  take  up 
«v*arfve1y  In  France  and  England,  an.l  later  In  Italy.    Patrol  stu- 

-r»n  established  in  the  vicinity  of  shipping  and  trasport  areas,  and 
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regular  patrols  and  convoys  by  a  seaplane  or  dirigible  were  begun.  U« 
operations  were  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  work  of  const  n 
stations. 

In  building  up  aviation  abroad  a  stupendous  work  was  accomplished  nm 
pleted  in  tbc  face  of  serious  obstacles,  one  of  which  was  Incident  to  cond 
affairs  in  a  strange  country  where  both  custom  and  language  were  <lii 
from  those  with  which  tbcrc  was  familiarity.  Transportation  in  und  fr<> 
United  Stales  was  dlfTicult,  but  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  ship  nt:tt 
from  points  on  that  coast  to  other  points  tliun  to  bave  them  delivered  in  I 
directly  from  our  home  ports.  Generally,  aviation  stations  were  const i 
by  our  own  forces,  and  men  and  officers,  enrolled  from  every  walk  of  lift- 
found  well  qualified  to  answer  practically  every  call  made  upon  then 
every  Instance,  difficult  situations  were  met  and  what  oftentimes  teemed  - 
obstacles  were  overcome  by  tbe  grim  determination  and  persevering  efTo 
tbe  young  men  making  up  the  Aviation  Service,  many  of  whom  now  Ian 
the  Navy  and  resumed  their  civil  occupations. 


France. — In  France  tbe  construction  and  operation  of  air  stations  won 
OctolM-r,  HH7,  until  August,  1918,  directly  under  tbe  command  of  ('apt. 
<'i>!i<\  ulm  was  also  in  general  charge  of  naval  aviation  forces  foreign  ^. 
On  August  1.  1918,  the  aviation  forces  In  France  with  the  exception  < 
northern  bombing  group  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Hear  Admiral 
Wilson,  commander  of  United  States  naval  forces  In  France. 

('apt.  T.  T.  Craven,  as  aid  for  aviation,  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Wilsoi 
directly  charged  with  all  aviation  matters.  On  August  1  Capt.  H.  I.  One  i 
to  London  and  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Admiral  Sims. 

The  success  of  naval  aviation  operations  in  France  can  be  best  shown 
statement  of  tbe  antisubmarine  section  of  the  French  ministry  of  marine 
tin,  "  de  la  Ouerre-Sous-Marln."  stating  that  during  the  last  10  months  of  t  li 
three  ships  were  torpedoed  or  destroyed  by  cannon  in  patrol  areas  between 
of  I'enmarch  and  He  d'  Yen.  whereas  In  the  same  region  there  was  a  loss  < 
ship  a  day  before  the  aerial  patrol  service  of  the  Loire  was  created.  Tl 
marks  in  a  French  official  document  regarding  the  results  of  our  efforts  1 
district  of  the  Loire  Is  of  luterest.  "  The  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  Fi 
American  patrols  of  the  Loire,  acting  In  absolute  cooperation  with  the  re» 
lzed  ami  Increased  surface  patrols,  broke  the  blockage  by  enemy  suhmarlt 
the  French  coast,  and  enabled  the  authorities  to  receive  accurate  lnfoni 
regarding  tbe  location  of  enemy  submarines,  besides  compelling  them  to  • 
in  regions  where  navigation  was  not  very  exteuslve." 

The  first  American  patrol  in  France  was  made  at  I*  Crolslc  on  Novenib 
1917.  and  consisted  of  six  French  machines  manned  by  American  pilots 
the  last  patrol  was  made  at  Brest  on  December  13,  1918,  upon  the  OOCMl 
the  President's  arrival. 

Material  received  from  French. — It  was  necessary  to  procure  a  great  d« 
flying  equipment  abroad  In  order  to  expedite  the  commencement  of  operu 

A  iHidcrahlc  quantity  of  material  was  purchased  In  both  England  and  Fi 

but  the  greater  part  came  from  France.  From  this  country  we  obtained  a 
of  135  heavier-than-alr  craft  with  engines  and  accessories.  Twelve  dirl; 
were  ordered  from  the  French  Government,  the  order  for  three  of  which  wn 
celled  upon  the  declaration  of  the  armistice.  Aside  from  the  above,  nn  inn 
amount  of  equipment,  such  as  bombs,  bomb  sights,  and  Instruments   w  ;i 

tallied. 

Northern  bombing. — The  northern  bombing  group  was  organized  for  tin 
pose  of  bombing  submarine  bases  In  northern  Belgium.    The  group  Wm» 
manded  by  ('apt.  I>.  ('.  Hanrahan  and  was  operated  with  ami  under  th«»  it 
control  as  a  part  of  the  aviation  contingent  attached  to  the  Dover  patrol, 
group  was  composed  of  eight  squadrons,  divided  equally  Into  day  and 
bombing  units,  day  bombing  being  assigned  to  the  marines  und  night  bni 
to  tbe  Navy.    This  project  operated  with  headquarters  at  Aut login's,  Ki 
Due  to  the  scarcity  and  Inadequacy  of  machines,  operations  of  the  nor 
bombing  group  were  restricted  until  just  before  the  armistice  was  signcO. 
first  night  bombing  operation  was  curried  out  over  the  submarine  shorn 
Ostend  in  August,  1918.    The  first  operation  of  the  day  whig  took  phn 
October  14.  1918,  In  the  form  of  a  bombing  raid  over  the  railway  sidii 
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In  all.  from  the  date  of  the  first  raid  by  the  day  wing  until  operations 
^u^iKMuled.  elt'ht  raids  were  conducted  by  this  wing  and  a  total  of  15,502 

*  of  bombs  dropped  on  enemy  territory.  The  night  wing  dropped  onlj 
h'Umls.  dne  t«»  the  unfitness  of  certain  foreign  machines  purchased  for  night 
ut?    work.    In  operations  assisting  the  British,  however,  United  Stateb 

I*»rs<»nhel  dropped  (JO  tons  of  bombs  on  various  naval  and  military  ob- 
«'s  in  Belgium. 

"t  Hritain. — <  ^rations  in  Great  Britain  were  carried  on  by  live  station*, 
Ix-iiig  located  in  Ireland  and  one  in  England.  The  patrol  station  at 
choline.  In  England,  was  placed  in  commission  on  June  30.  IMS,  and  from 
hi  to  until  the  signing  of  the  arm  1st  lev,  under  the  direction  of  Commander 
ctmvoyed  G.000  allied  vessels  and  covered  approximately  <>0,o0;>  miles 
patrols.  This  station  was  intended  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
thing  a  base  for  conducting  offensive  operations  in  Heligoland  Bight.  Due 

*  Imidequacy  of  machines  available  at  that  time,  patrols  of  this  area  were 
i'usslble:  and  pending  the  construction  of  machines  capable  of  this  duty, 
«  r  patrol  and  convoy  operations  were  carried  on.  During  the  progress  of 
lities  many  of  our  pilots  were  loaned  to  the  British  forces  and  were  every- 
*•  praised  in  the  highest  terms. 

Ireland  the  United  States  aviation  group  was  commanded  by  Commander 
McCrary,  United  States  Navy,  though  In  operation  but  a  short  time,  the 
>ns  rendered  important  service  and  bombed  seven  enemy  submarines  inci- 
il  to  their  operations. 

— In  Italy,  United  States  aviation  forces  were  under  the  direction  of 
nival  attache,  Capt.  R.  Train,  with  Lieut.  Commander  J.  L.  Callan  in  direct 
Operations  in  Italy  were  confined  to  training  of  pilots  and  the  operation 
no  station  for  offensive  bombing  operations  against  the  harbor  of  Polo, 
training  school  was  first  placed  in  commission  February  21,  1918.  at  Bol- 
.  Italy,  and  qualified  a  total  of  73  pilots  during  the  period  of  operation* 
»•  first  official  flight  at  this  station  was  made  on  February  23.  1018.  The 
♦*«1   Stntes  naval  air  station  at  Porto  Corsini  was  placed  In  commission 
2-1.  IMS.  and  the  lirst  ofllcial  raid  over  I'ola  took  place  on  August  21,  1918. 
ilnr  bombing  raids  and  patrol  operations  over  the  harbor  of  Fola  were 
urt«»d  during  the  entire  period  of  operation  of  the  station  until  the  signing 
»•  armistice  between  Austria  and  Italy  on  November  4,  1918.    A  naval  air 
«>,i  at  !V>cara  was  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
i st i<-e.  but  was  upon  that  date  abandoned.    All  flying  equipment  used  in 
k   and  the  equipment  of  the  stations  taken  over  and  operated  by  United 
»*s  forces  was  provided  by  the  Italian  Government. 

••ll»»wing  is  a  summary  of  the  destruction  and  damnge  to  German  anu 
trian  submarines  by  American  forces  during  the  war  reported  In  a  recent 
aich  received  from  Admiral  Knnpp: 

be  United  States  Navy  is  credited  with  12  as  possibly  damaged;  2  possibly 
ously  damaged:  1  encountered,  no  record  ns  to  damage. 

ollowin^  aircraft  operated  by  I'nitetl  States  naval  aviation  personnel  should 
:h»  n  credit  for  destruction  or  damage  to  enemy  submarines  during  the  war: 

ILK  TUDV. 

ujust  3.  1917,  5  miles  northwest  of  Point  Penmarch  ;  pilot,  Ensign  Sprague; 
>ably  damaged. 

]>r\\  -_»s.  ipis,  0  miles  southwest  of  Point  Penmarch;  pilot.  Ensign  K.  R. 
•fix  -  submarine  reported  by  French  as  having  been  encountered. 
I:iy  Id,  191*  latitude  50°  38'  N.,  longitude  5°  20'  W. ;  pilot,  Ensign  Stanyel ; 
hnhly  damaged. 

uly  5.  191S.  2  miles  south  of  Point  Ervllly ;  pilot,  Ensign  Rowen ;  possibly 

Milled. 

:eptember  27.  1918,  8  miles  of  Penmarch;  pilot,  Ensign  Pou ;  probably  dnm- 

d. 

KILLING  HOLME. 

Vugust  9.  1918,  definite  position  unknown;  pilot,  Ensign  Schleffelln ;  prob- 
v  seriously  damaged. 

Vngust  22.  1918,  600  miles  east  Withernshot ;  pilot,  Ensign  Ives;  possibly 
maged. 
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July  0.  1018,  lntltude  53°  57'  N.,  longitude  1'  W.J  pilot,  Ensign  Schlel 
probably  seriously  damaged. 

July  25,  1918,  latitude  54'  7'  N.,  longitude  4'  E. ;  pilot,  Lee;  possibly  si 
damaged. 


August  11.  1918,  27  miles  southwest  Dunkirk  ;  pilot,  Ensign  DeCernea : 
ahlv  damaged. 

August  13.  1918.  latitude  51°  17'  N.,  longitude  1*  53*  E. ;  pilot.  Ensigt 
aou;  probably  slightly  damaged. 


September  21.  1918,  latitude  52*  10'  N.,  lotigiturle  5*  52'  W.J  pilot.  I 
Fronss ;  probably  damaged. 

October  11,  1918;  latitude  51°  35'  N.,  longitude  0'  32'  W.J  pilot,  Enslgi 
vey ;  probably  damaged. 


October  19.  1918.  lntltude  55 8  40'  N.,  longitude  7*  45'  W. ;  pilot.  E 
Montgomery ;  probably  damaged. 


March  25.  1918,  definite  position  not  known;  pilot,  Ensign  McNamnra 
slbly  damaged. 

Re*ult».~ A  total  of  39  attacks  on  enemy  submarines  is  accredited  to 
aviation  forces  operating  in  European  waters,  and,  in  all,  approxlmati 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  enemy  objectives. 

When  one  considers  the  difficulties  confronting  those  chnrged  with  tht 
structlon  and  operation  of  our  air  stations  in  foreign  lands  in  time  o 
and  in  face  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  Incidental  to  transportation  tb 
submnrlne  Infested  areas  of  all  materials  and  personnel,  one  can  not  fall 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  work  was  accomplished. 

nritv  on  Pari*. — On  March  30,  1918.  when  the  German  drive  on  Paris  1 
to  be  very  serious,  the  personnel  of  the  naval  aviation  was  offered  to  the  All 
services  behind  the  lines  for  transport  or  other  nuxiliary  work. 

The  following  telegrnm,  dated  April  3,  1918,  Is  of  interest : 

"  Vice  Admiral  Bebon  and  Gen.  Foch  consider  that  present  clrcumstarn 
not  call  for  presence  at  front  of  this  force,  since  they  have  at  hand  all 
needed.  If  such  condition  should  arise.  Gen.  Foch  will  certainly  call 
Admiral  Sims  and  will  accept  offer.  Gen.  Foch  thanks  Admiral  Sims 
warmly  for  this  new  proof  of  the  ardor  with  which  the  United  States  partlc 
In  the  war.  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  Marine  were  informed 
offer. 

"Above  opinions  are  those  of  Gen.  Foch  and  Admiral  Debon,  who  i 
accord.  It  Is  not  deemed  advisable  to  assemble  and  hold  In  readiness  this 
for  possible  use  within  fortnight.    15303."    (Jackson  to  Wilson.) 


Derations  on  our  own  coasts  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  nav 
stations,  schools,  and  supply  bases  along  the  same  fundamental  lines  of 
created  In  the  war  zone.  At  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  thei 
been  established  10  air  stations  distributed  at  strategic  points  from  Nortl 
ney.  Nova  Scotia,  to  Key  West.  Fin.,  and  one  air  station  on  the  west  co 
the  Canal  Zone.  Regular  dully  patrols  of  all  shipping  and  transport 
were  carried  out  and  aircraft  were  detailed  to  accompany  all  important  cot 
During  the  year  1018  1'nlted  States  nnvnl  seaplanes  flew  a  total  of  40.883 
on  patrol  duty,  and  upon  training  and  patrol  duty  combined  flew  a  grant! 
of  219.011  hours.  Patrols  during  the  Inst  three  months  of  the  war  cx 
1,305.000  nautical  miles.  Llghter-than-alr  craft  for  the  same  period  f 
total  of  15.079  hours  upon  training  and  patrol  duty.    During  the  fiscal 
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H^hter-thnn-air  flight  operations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone 
:is  follows: 


Flights.  Hours. 


i"  -~r>ipv  

'c  t  ml  loons  

roial  

«»  other  than  patrol 

riffles  

i'e  balloons  

"T>c  balloons  

Total  


431 

an 

1,734 
3,421 

4,14* 

4,132 

1  Hi 

4,168 

K62 

1,325 

7,234 

0,62S 

•ov  achievement*. — The  following  developments  and  achievements  mark 
results  of  naval  aviation  activities  during  t  :e  war: 

i»-  large  NC  type  flying  boat,  capable  of  < -.frying  very  lienvy  armament, 
successfully  developed  for  long-distance  war  patrols.  This  boat  was  not 
IuhI  in  time  to  engage  in  active  combatant  operations. 
I*-  suc  cess  of  the  design  ami  construction  of  this  machine  was  demonstrated 
s  utiliaztion  for  the  first  Trans-Atlantic  flight  from  Trepassey  Bay  and  the 
to  Lisbon.  Portugal,  undertaken  by  three  of  the  NC  type  in  May,  191& 

•  the  boats  were  forced  down  at  sea  due  to  navigational  difficulties  but 
completed  the  Might  successfully.  The  total  dlstauce  of  4,513  land  miles 
i  the  naval  air  station.  Uockaway,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Plymouth,  Kng- 
l.  whence  this  plane  was  flown  from  Lisbon.  Portugal  (the  official  termi- 
ng point  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  flight)  was  covered  in  53  hours  and  31 
tit es  flying  time.  The  flight  started  at  10  a.  m.,  May  8,  1910,  and  ended 
H».22  a.  m.,  May  31,  1919.  This  historic  feat  will  always,  remain  as  a 
liant  achievement  for  the  I'liltcd  States  Navy  and  for  naval  aviation. 

n  April  'Jo.  1919.  a  twin-motored  flying  boat  of  the  F-5  type,  fJtttnl  with 
direct-drive  high-compression  Liberty  engines,  made  a  nonstop  flight  of 
H.urs  and  10  minutes,  during  which  time  a  distance  of  approximately  1,250 
thai  miles  was  covered.  This  boat  carried  a  crew  of  four  and  the  total 
ght  was  approximately  10,200  pounds. 

Mother  important  achievement  of  naval  aviation  Is  the  development  of 
iter-than-air  craft  of  which  the  Navy  possessed  practically  none  at  the 
la  ration  of  war.  During  the  war  there  was  designed,  constructed,  and 
eloped'  what  is  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  nonrigid  dirigible  in 
sent  use.  The  C-5  of  this  class  established  what  is  believed  to  be  a  record 
ht  for  a  nonrigid  airship  upon  May  14  and  15.  1919. 

he  flight  started  at  8  a.  m.,  May  14,  1919,  at  Cai>e  May,  N.  J.,  and  ended 
9.50  a.  in..  May  15.  1919,  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.    During  this  period 
>tal  distance  of  1  022  nautical  miles  was  negotiated,  the  actual  time  in  the 
being  25  hours  and  50  minutes. 

i(tti<mal  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautic*. — In  the  act  making  appro- 
ations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910,  a 
vision  was  incorporated  establishing  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
-nnautics,  and  including  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  its  purposes.  This  coin- 
t»>c.  of  which  Dr.  C.  D.  Wolcott  has  been  chairman,  has  rendered  valuable 
vice  to  the  country  In  studying  the  scientific  problems  of  flight  and  in  nd- 
ing  upon  matters  difficult  of  solution,  arising  during  the  World  War.  The 
iHiiittee  remains  a  valuable  organization  for  the  coordination  of  national 
at  ion  activities. 

\rronantical  Board. — In  October  of  1910  the  Joint  Army  nnd  Navy  Board  on 
ronautlc  Cognisance  was  established  to  consider  the  questions  relating  to 

•  construction  of  rigid  airships  in  the  United  States.  In  January,  1917, 
»  scope  of  the  board  was  increased  to  Include  a  number  of  subjects  relating 
Aeronautics  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  operation  of  the  board  was  handi- 
r>ped  by  being  composed  entirely  of  officers  who  had  other  duties.  Aceord- 
rly,  early  In  June.  1919,  a  new  precept  was  prepared,  to  cover  all  phases  of 
my  and  Navy  aviation  activities,  and  one  officer  from  both  the  Army  and 
ivy  were  detailed  to  the  board  as  working  members  to  give  their  undivided 
tendon  to  its  functions.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  board  was 
nnged  to  the  Aeronautical  Board. 
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The  duties  of  tills  hoard  are  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  < 
nation  of  the  aeronautic  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  which  Is  along  * 
lines-  production,  training  o|>eratlon,  selection  of  aviation  liases  and 
purchase  of  material  abroad,  etc.,  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  av 
activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  other  branches  of  the  Governmcn 
civil  aviation  organizations. 

A  great  service  has  been  accomplished  by  the  board  toward  brlngiu 
two  services  in  closer  touch.  In  acquainting  each  with  the  activities  . 
other.  In  preventing  duplication  of  work  and  installation,  and  In  nt 
wherever  possible  the  facilities  of  the  other  service. 

Demobilization.— Immediately  u|x>n  the  cessation  of  hostilities  niid  w 
apjienred  certain  that  no  furtl>er  activity  would  be  expected  of  naval  av 
units,  in  so  far  an  practicable,  nil  outstanding  contracts  for  constri 
operation,  and  materials  were  cancelled;  and  steps  were  taken  to  den* 
personnel,  to  dispose  of  material,  and  to  liquidate  our  properties.  The 
erty  ujkui  which  stations  had  been  situated  were  derequisitioned  as  prt 
as  possible,  buildings  were  demolished  or  sold,  and  steps  for  the  adjn- 
of  claims  arranged. 

Abroad,  the  business  of  liquidation  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  two  boi 
one  with  headquarters  In  London  and  the  other  with  headquarters  In 
In  France,  where  our  greatest  Investment  hnd  been  made,  liquidate 
been  completed.  In  England,  stations  have  been  turned  over  to  Britb 
tborltlcs  and  final  arrangements  for  their  disposition  have  not  yet  beei 
summated.  In  Italy,  American  aviation  units  occupied  stations  suppli 
the  Italian  Government  so  no  liquidation  processes  were  necessary.  In  I 
a  very  large  amount  of  supplies  and  equipment  was  sold  to  the  Count 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  and  was  utilized  for  reconstruction  and  rehn 
tion  in  the  devastated  regions  of  northern  France  and  Belgium.  A 
aviation  unit,  made  up  of  volunteers,  was  supplied  for  erecting  DOOM 
handling  stores  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  <> 
glum  and  this  was  the  first  and.  for  several  months,  the  only  organize 
working  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  inhabitants  in  the  devastated  r« 
The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  United  States  Army  also  took  over 
material  from  the  Navy  at  the  time  of  demobilization.  As  a  result  < 
liquidation  proceedings  many  millions  of  dollars  were  saved  and  will 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  t'nltcd  States. 

Very  shortly  after  the  armistice  about  half  the  aviation  personnel  ti 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  for  demobilization.  Of  the  rents' 
retained  abroad  to  assist  In  liquidating  properties,  n  great  number  were  f 
into  the  nucleus  crews  for  the  manning  of  the  German  ships  utilized  fl 
returning  of  our  troops. 

lirmohilization  in  llir  I'nitnl  Statt The  demobilization  of  Navy"  \mt 
in  t he  United  States  bad  reached  an  advanced  stage  by  June  30,  1911),  wl 
aviation  officers  who  had  not  expressed  the  desire  to  remain  on  active  - 
with  the  Regular  Navy  had  been  returned  to  inactive  duty.  The  peace  pr 
prescrlls"d  for  naval  aviation  calls  for  not  more  than  six  heavierthan-alr 
stations  within  the  coastal  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  coinpl, 
this  requirement,  all  stations  have  been  demobilized,  with  the  foil 
exceptions:  Chatham,  Rockaway,  Cape  May,  Anacostia,  Hampton  Roa<l~. 
cola.  Coco  Solo   San  IMego. 

The  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  at  Philadelphia  Is  retained  In  operntlon. 
station  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  rigids  has  been  undertaken  at 
hurst.  N.  J. 

Aviation  fo-rfffj/. — As  a  result  of  war  activities  naval  aviation  is  now  sn 
with  a  Reserve  Plying  Dorps,  comprising  approximately  3."i00  officers  ntti' 
men,  of  which  2,500  of  the  officers  are  qualified  naval  aviators  and  l.OOO  < 
are  aviation  teehnlclsts  nnd  administrators.  The  enlisted  personm  1  < 
reserve  corps  has  been  trained  for  aviation  duties  and  as  a  class  are  Ik 
to  Im'  a-  expert  aircraft  mechanics  as  the  present  state  of  the  sci<  :.. 
develop. 

The  material  side  of  naval  aviation  has  vastly  progressed,  nnd  this  l>r;i 
the  service  Is  now  supplied  with  living  Imnts  capable  of  long-distance  p 
carrying  heavy  armament  nnd  numerous  personnel.  The  size  of  inn  obi 
constantly  Increasing  as  Is  also  their  reliability  and  sea  and  air  wort  I 
The  department  has  under  consideration  units  of  double  the  size  of  the  N< 
which  will  have  a  vastly  Improved  [>erformnno», 

Relieved  of  the  pressure  of  war.  It  has  been  possible  since  the  signing 
armistice  to  give  thought  to  the  development  of  naval  aviation  as  nn  mlji 
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<>I»erntiou8.  and  it  Is  realized  that  the  improvements  in  aircraft  during  the 
»t  war  have  so  increased  their  value  for  naval  purposes  that  a  nation 
h  in  time  of  peace  docs  not  develop  a  naval  air  service  proportionate  to  its 
needs,  both  in  personnel  and  material,  will  he  at  a  serious,  perhaps  a  fatal, 
Ivantase  in  a  war  against  an  enemy  who  lias  made  the  expenditures  and 
U'<i  the  energy  required  for  such  development.  Not  only  is  the  efficiency  of 
Air  Service  dependent  uimui  the  possession  of  such  material  and  personnel 
the  efficiency  of  practically  every  type  of  naval  craft  is  likewise  affected, 
tion  Is  an  arm  of  the  naval  service  without  which  the  other  arms  of  the 
y  fan  not  develop  anywhere  near  their  maximum  of  efficiency, 
ith  this  in  view  a  fleet  air  detachment  has  been  assigned  to  both  the 
ntlc  and  Pacific  Fleets,  consisting  of  twin-motored  flying  boats  and  kite 
tons.  These  detachments  have  operated  with  the  fleet  with  considerable 
ens,  in  conjunction  with  the  tenders  operating  with  them.  In  addition, 
ri mental  work  with  planes  carried  upon  the  turrets  of  battleships  are  being 
I  in  ted.  The  Jupiter,  a  collier,  is  being  converted  as  a  carrier  for  planes 
will  i>ermlt  flying  craft  to  be  conveyed  in  considerable  numbers  with  the 

Drine  the  World  War  we  were  compelled  to  spend  vast  sums  In  developing 
aviation.   As  already  stated,  we  spent  money  freely  in  order  to  gain  a  posl- 
whieh  would  not  only  be  abreast  of  that  reached  in  the  air  by  our  hard 
•se<l  Allies,  but  would  have  secured  for  us  a  leading  role  had  hostilities  been 
iiraed. 

twluy  ad<>quate  aviation  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  practical 
erlmenta  in  operations  simulating  those  of  war  are  necessities.  It  is  the 
rn  tor  w  ho  supplied  the  vision  which  the  mechanic  makes  practical.  Without 
rjuate  facilities  to  operate  under  conditions  simulating  war,  naval  aviation 
not  advance. 

o  phase  of  naval  warfare  requires  more  practical  experience  than  does 
i>nautics.  Theories  are  of  no  value  until  tested  by  experience.  Experience 
io  can  develop  satisfactory  aircraft  and  the  devices  or  arrangements  neces- 
y  for  handling  planes  on  hoard  ships.  The  strategical  and  the  tactical  em* 
yment  of  aircraft  with  ships  are  yet  to  be  made  entirely  practical  through 
ctlcal  application  of  theories. 

I*e  have  done  much  during  the  war  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  With 
limitations  imposed  by  and  incidental  to  the  sudden  change  from  war  to 

<c  it  can  be  said  that  since  the  close  of  hostilities  we  have  accomplished  a 

y  good  start  with  the  funds  which  Comrress  has  deemed  wise  to  allocate  for 
purposes  of  naval  aviation.    It  is  hoped  that  with  the  sums  which  are  to  be 

imprinted  by  this  Congress  further  progress  may  be  attained  in  creating  an 
service  capable  of  operating  effectively  with  the  fleet  on  the  high  sea  or  in 

overseas  campaign. 

A  ppruprintion*. 


Fisral  years. 


7  IS. 
7  H. 
7-18. 
8... 

0... 


Departmental  supervision. 


Bureau  of  Navigation  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Appropriation  act. 


Naval  appropriation  act  

 do  

....do  

....do  

Naval  appropriation  act  (un- 
obligated balances). 

Naval  appropriation  act  

 do  

Bnwraenev  appropriation  

I'rgcnt  deficiency  

Naval  appropriation  act  

...do  

....do  


Amount. 


$25,000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
1,000,000 

3,500.000 
5,13.1.000 
3.000.000 
11,000,000 
45,000,000 
2V0..1S3.119 
25,000,000 


314,071,119 


None.— By  act  of  February  25.  1010.  $07,000,000  aviation  appropriations  for  the 
arti  1917-18;  1918  and  1019  was  withdrawn,  and,  therefore,  that  amount  should  be 
ducted  from  the  total  appropriated  for  th"xe  years,  leaving  a  balance  of  f 21 7.07 1,1 10. 

The  unobligated  balances*  from  1011  to  Decern  l»er  31,  1010.  at  present  amount  to 
arly  $8,500,000.  There  will  probably  be  a  considerable  fund  in  addition  that  will  be 
turned  to  the  Treasury  after  liquidation  proceedings  are  finished. 

I'p  to  1016  the  only  appropriations  for  aviation  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
p  to  that  time  the  various  bureau  a  of  the  Navv  Department  expended  money  for  air- 
aft  Just  as  money  was  expended  for  surface  craft  and  naval  units. 
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T1,e  strength  of  a  fleet  ran  no  longer  be  measured  nlone  by  the  numb 
hn  1 1  le>hl|is.  Aircraft,  light  cruisers,  dtstroyer  leaders,  destroyers,  subnet 
ml  lie  layers,  nnd  other  auxiliaries  ore  as  necessary  to  tlie  strength  of  f  tic 
is  artillery,  aircraft,  tanks,  chemical  warfare  service,  anil  other  auxlllari* 
to  Hie  strength  of  an  army.  The  battleships  to-day  are  the  Infantry  of  the 
bnfleships  can  no  more  fight  alone  thnn  can  the  Infantry  on  land. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  aviation  arm  has  now  found  its  place  as  a  perm 
auxiliary  to  the  fleet  anrl  has  domopstr-tcd  to  the  older  brandies  of  the  m 
its  future  possibilities  as  an  Indispensable  adjunct. 


Secretary  Daniels.  The  office  of  of  Naval  Intelligence  perfoi 
a  work  of  the  utmost  value  not  only  during  the  war  but  in  the  1 
preceding  it,  gathering,  through  our  naval  attaches  and  other  oA 
in  Furope,  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained  regarding 
developments  in  Europe,  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  as  w« 
of  the  Allies,  and  continually  furnished  a  mass  of  reports  that 
us  information  for  use  in  developing  our  plans  ana  policies, 
officers  and  agents,  stationed  at  various  points,  were  active  in 
covering  and  thwarting  enemy  activities,  both  in  this  country 
abroad,  and  while  we  can  not  enter  into  details  regarding  spi 
<  uses,  the  following  memorandum  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
scope  of  its  work,  which  was  performed  with  notable  energy 
efficiency. 

I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record.  It  is  a  very  ilium  in: 
story  of  one  of  the  most  important  services  of  the  Navy  during 
war. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  re* 
as  follows:) 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  war  actlviti' s  of  the  Olliee  of  Naval  Intelll 
was  the  organization  In  every  naval  district  of  an  intelligence  service  sli 
In  many  respects,  to  the  central  organization.  This  was  immediately  begin 
was  created  to  promote  nnd  coordinate  the  work  of  the  central  orgnnla 
An  able  for  information  was  appointed  to  direct  the  work  In  each  dlstrl*- 
funds  were  apportioned  to  these  allies.  The  Importance  of  this  may  be  rei 
when  It  Is  stated  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  a  great  r  pi 
our  foreign  commerce  was  handled  by  persons  who  were  not  citizens  « 
United  States. 

It  was  well  known  in  this  country  that  the  Germnns  had  estaldisl 
wonderful  spy  system  through  which  Berlin  was  toeing  informed  of  tl 
tlvlties  in  every  branch  of  industry  In  this  country.  It  is  probable  thnt 
was  not  a  manufacturing  establishment  here  that  did  not  have  at  Ion- 
paid  airent  of  the  German  Government  who  kept  that  Government  Infcru 
everything  that  was  going  on.  There  Is  no  do"t>t  that  even  in  the  depart 
at  Wa*hingtf>ii  German  agents  were  nt  work  at  all  times.  It  was  sur 
that  liases  t>f  some  sort  for  the  supplying  of  gasoline  and  supplies  to  <;« 
submarines  were  being  secretly  establish**!  at  different  points  along  the 
of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Before  the  Dotted  States  ent<»r< 
war  Germans  were  allowed  to  enter  this  country  freely. 

The  day  the  I'nlted  States  declared  war  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Intelligence  were  Increased  tremendously,  for  It  became  the  duty  of  this 
to  not  only  continue  its  peace-time  activities,  but  to  form  an  Investlgntio 
thai  to  seek  out  the  Germans  who  had  been  active  in  propaganda  In  f^ 
Germany,  who  were  attempting  to  prevent  by  sabotage,  by  exploslm 
fomenting  strikes,  and  by  many  other  means  the  manufacture  of  munlti* 
wnr:  who  were  making  bombs  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  our  ship 
fnctorles;  and  In  general  to  prevent  the  activities  of  Germans  and  Cit 
sympathizers  from  continuing  their  nefarious  pursuits. 

This  meant  the  expanding  of  the  office  In  Washington  tremendously 
reorganization  of  its  personnel  and  extending  its  activities  to  every  co 
of  the  globe,  as  well  as  covering  every-  State  of  the  Union. 
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■»    United  States  had,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  been 
*«1  into      naval  district*.    Those  districts  covered  the  whole  const  of  the 
<\  States— the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes,  in  addition  to  Hawaii 
!.«»  Uanal  Zone.    The  naval  activities  of  ench  district  were  in  charge  of 
!t.-er  known  as  the  commandant.    In  each  district  there  was  an  aid  for 
timtion  who  acted  at  first  directly  under  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence 
' :i -diington.    Each  district  was  further  subdivided  into  sections  in  each 
t»i*-h  was  appointed  a  section  aid  for  information  who  reported  directly 
district  aid  for  Information.    The  activities  of  these  aids,  esfiecinlly 
r  large  ports  of  entry  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
»lk,  etc.,  were  tremendous.    The  work  handled  by  these  district  organtza- 
\v:is  outlined  by  the  central  organization  and  included  the  following:: 
.  subjects  to  be  investigated  by  the  aid  for  information: 
)    .V art/  ficrxonncl. —  (1)  Apprehension  of  deserters  and  stragglers;  Investi- 
ng and  surveillance  of  enlisted  men  reported  by  the  commanding  officers 
1  I'nlted  States  ships;  reported  imposters  appearing  in  the  uniform  of  the 

* 

>  Suspects  attempting  to  etdist  in  the  United  States  Navy,  or  United 

Naval  Reserve  Force. 

>  Collusion  between  firms  holding  Navy  contracts  and  enlisted  men. 

)  <  '<M)|»eratlon  with  other  naval  districts  in  the  investigation  of  cases  ro- 
m!  by  them  which  fall  within  the  field  covered  by  the  :>id  for  information. 

>  \nrif-j/nrfi  mipfoprr.s. —  (])  Investigation  and  surveillance  of  navy  yard 
K.*ts. 

i    Investigation  of  reported  pro-Germanism  of  navy-yard  employees. 

>  Thefts  from  the  navy  yard. 

>  Cases  referred  by  commandant  relating  to  the  Naval  Establishment. 

)    Investigation  of  alleged  alien  or  enemy  agitation  connected  with  the 
yard. 

^  \(iri'cl1anruu*  in  t  ext ioat ions. —  (1)  All  cases  referred  by  the  mail  censor- 
1  >ureau. 

>  Investigations  of  suspicious  individuals  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  navy 
wharves,  docks,  warehouses,  etc. 

i   Investigation  of  applicants  for  pilot  license. 

>  Investigation  of  cases  involving  radio  and  radio  apparatus. 

»  Investigation  of  suspicious  tires  on  piers,  docks,  and  wharves  under  the 
r  I  department. 

)   Protection  of  shipyards  within  the  naval  district  doing  Navy  work,  and 
aval  vessels  building  or  repairing  within  those  shipyards, 
i  Protection  of  operation,  product,  and  personnel  of  plants  manufacturing 
it  ions  or  other  material  for  the  Navy,  other  than  those  covered  by  the 
<h  office  of  naval  intelligence. 

;i  Investigation  of  enemy  agents  and  sympathizers  and  civilians  concerning 
:.<-tiv:tie<  inimitienl  to  the  interests  of  the  Navy. 

n  Investigation  of  addresses  of  such  cables  as  may  be  referred  to  the  aid 
information  by  the  cable  censor. 

order  to  carry  on  these  investigations  a  large  number  of  men  were  en- 
■d  whose  qualifications  showed  them  to  be  particularly  fitted  for  this  sort 
••ork. 

ae  investigation  department  of  each  aid  for  Information  was  by  n*>  incms 
only  work  done  by  them,  for  an  equally  important  job  was  the  ship  inspec- 
Tn  order  to  keep  out  undesirable  aliens  a  system  of  ship  inspection  was 
itrn  rated  in  every  port  of  entry  In  the  United  States  by  which  the  pas- 
rers  and  crew  of  each  ship  entering  a  port  from  a  neutral  country  were 
(1  up  on  deck,  carefully  Inspected  to  determine  whether  their  passports  and 
ts  were  In  due  form  and  technically  correct.  The  ship  itself  was  examined 
n  truck  to  keel  to  discover  any  unauthorized  German  literature  to  be  used 
propaganda  or  other  contraband  materiol  that  might  be  on  board.  This 
►ection  was  very  strict'  indeed  and  it  is  believed  resulted  in  preventing 
many  from  communicating  with  agents  In  this  and  other  American  coun- 
s.  Every  ship  sailing  from  a  neutral  country  was  reported  by  our  naval 
iche  abroad  and  any  suspicious  person  aboard  was  also  reported.  Upon 
iving  In  the  United  States  such  person  was  given  a  very  rigid  examination, 
if  anything  suspicious  was  found  on  his  person  or  among  his  baggage  he 
<  taken  Into  custody  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  either  deported  or 
•rned.  This  ship,  passenger,  and  crew  inspection  work  was  conducted  always 
operation  and  In  company  with  customs  Inspectors  of  each  port  of  entry. 
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In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  incoming  ships,  a  very  important  part 
duties  of  the  aid  for  information  was  the  inspection  of  outgoing  ships  UJ 
sure  tluit  large  amounts  of  material  that  could  lie  used  on  German  siihm 
were  not  being  smuggled  in  the  ship's  stores  or  in  other  unauthorized  pli 

When  leaving  American  isirts  neutral  vessels  were  accustomed  to  cat 
enormous  quantity  of  spare  machinery  and  electrical  parts,  many  times 
than  was  necessary.  I'p  to  this  time  these  spare  parts  were  usually  nil 
l.oaid  In  this  country,  but  seldom  eutered  on  their  manifests,  and  win 
vessel  returned  to  port  they  were  found  missing.  In  fact,  many  of  these  a 
were  unnecessary  ;  for  example,  holler  tubes,  condenser  tubes,  aud  boiler 
went  Into  Germany  in  large  quantities  by  such  channels. 

ltadio  apparatus  was  frequently  purchased  hy  vessels  while  lying  ii 
and  Installed  on  board  in  the  guise  of  repairs.  Hy  this  method  large  an 
of  apparatus  was  taken  on  board  and  connected  up  to  the  existing  apnt 
In  the  radio  room,  and  when  the  vessels  returned  the  new  apparatus  was 
to  lie  missing. 

Next  to  the  supplies  mentioned  above,  the  most  imporlant  article  tak» 
In  quantity  was  lubricating  oil.  Ships  constantly  left  for  a  trip  to  H 
with  enough  oil  to  take  them  around  the  world,  yet  on  their  return  the 
burely  enough  to  get  into  port. 

The  necessity  of  such  inspection  can  be  seen  when  the  examination 
steamship  Ryndam  showed  she  had  on  board  750.000  pounds  of  eop|»er  it) 
strips,  cakes,  and  wire;  250,000  pounds  of  brass  In  tubes,  sheets,  etc.,  and 
barrels  of  lubricating  oil  and  some  70.000  fi-et  of  aerial  wire — silicon  h 
none  of  which  articles  appeared  on  the  ship's  manifest. 

And  officers  for  shi|i- inspect  Ion  work  were  of  vital  importance,  and  as  • 
for  these  duties  were  not  available,  certain  men  were  selected  owing  t> 
particular  ability  to  carry  out  this  work.  These  men  were  enlisted  an< 
missioned. 

It  became  possible  to  check  up  a  number  of  these  ship's  stores  throug 
chandlers  who  cooperated  with  this  organization,  and  as  a  result  ninny  m 
of  merchant  vessels  were  lined  for  making  fraudulent  manifests.  As  a 
of  this  It  was  determined  to  Immediately  start  tm  investigation  of  the  chfl 
and  source  of  shipment  and  also  Investigations  in  regard  to  enemy  g<>< 
storage. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  first  made  a  list  of  all  materials,  co 
agricultural  or  manufactured,  in  storage  at  the  port  of  New  York.  I 
became  the  business  of  the  odlce  to  be  Informed  as  to  nil  facts  of  a  rust 
nature  relating  to  Arms,  Individuals,  and  companies  doing  business 
contract  with  the  Navy  I  H'partinent,  as  to  firms  whose  business  may  be-  I 
tra  vent  Ion  of  the  trading  -with-the-eneiny  act;  as  to  alien  suspects  and 
activities;  as  to  the  apprehending  of  deserters  aud  absconders;  as  t 
dences  of  German  propaganda;  as  to  Information  relating  to  the  enemy  ; 
sympathizers;  or  sus|>ected  spies  taking  passage  on  vessels  sailing  to  oi 
tbe  United  States;  and  as  to  suspicious  ships  and  shipments. 

Examination  of  the  men  employed  on  the  docks  as  stevedores,  etc.,  \v. 
frequent,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  never  been  made,  with  the 
that  the  danger  from  alien  enemies  was  almost  nt  the  maximum.  Ar 
ments  were  made  whereby  all  men  employed  on  docks  were  required  t< 
Identification  cards,  and  such  means  of  Identification  were  then  demam 
all  military  guards  plnced  upon  the  piers.  By  doing  so  a  great  source  of  « 
was  Immediately  eliminated. 

It  was  arranged  that  after  a  vessel  arrived  at  her  pier  there  was  a  eo 
and  actual  Government  control.  In  no  Instance  was  anyone  allowed  t< 
or  board  the  vessel  before  the  search  and  muster  were  completed.  This  r« 
In  a  continual  custody  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  until  the  vessel  dc»i 
and  the  discbarge  of  cargoes  was  accordingly,  in  reality,  done  under  t ; 
ment  supervision.  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  s|**ci:il 
became  necessary,  and  for  that  reason  searches  and  musters  on  all 
were  made  by  bodies  of  men  trained  for  that  purpose.  In  several  ensos 
siieeial  searches  were  necessary  dock  plans  of  the  vessel  were  obtalne* 
the  surveyors'  department. 

All  loose  mall  on  incoming  vessels  was  censored,  and  this  Included  tta« 
amounts  of  mail  sent  by  consignees.  In  this  manner  there  was  closed  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  enemy  and  its  agents  In  this  com 

The  Navy  Department  nlso  took  charge  of  the  development  of  cnm« 
work,  which  Included  the  Invest lgat b  n  of  suggestions  as  to  schemes  of  « 
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*  painting  ami  the  issuance  of  definite  Instructions  as  to  the  type  of 
"utlnj^e  to  be  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Emergency 
t  l"or|>orution  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  practical  application  of  camou- 
'  to  vessels  not  under  the  control  of  the  Nuvy  Department.  To  make  the 
•rt.s  of  camouflaged  vessels  more  complete,  photographs  were  taken  showing 
|H»rt  and  starboard  view  and  a  view  of  the  forward  side  of  the  bridge  of  all 
els  coming  into  the  ports  within  the  various  districts,  whether  camouflaged 
»«»t.  These  photographs  approached  5  by  7  inch  size.  The  information 
■*-te<l  by  this  division  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
air.  which  had  charge  of  the  developing  of  camouflage  work  in  the  Navy 
u  rtment. 

i  May,  1918.  the  flrst  Oerman  submarine  appeared  off  of  our  coast.  The 
for  information  of  the  fourth  naval  district  was  the  flrst  to  report  the 
nipttnl  sinking  of  the  American  schooner  Edna,  which  was  found  water- 
:«m1  off  Winter  Quarter  Light  Ship  on  May  *J(>,  H)18.  and  towed  into  Phila- 
»hia.  Examination  by  the  aid  for  Information  in  person  disclosed  the 
<oik»>  on  board  of  a  detonating  device,  which  was  used  in  blowing  a  hole 
»w  the  water  line  in  order  to  sink  her.  She  failed  to  sink,  however,  being 
U^l  with  ease  oil,  which  kept  her  on  the  surface  of  the  water  after  becoming 
or- logged.  From  that  time  on  section  aids  for  information  along  our  coast 
t  a  very  sharp  lookout  for  submarines  reported  by  wireless  from  ships  at 
.  which  reports  were  made  by  telephone  direct  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
«•**.  All  submarines  that  came  to  this  country  were  thus  reported  and  their 
.ks  on  the  high  seas  charted. 

GENERAL  INSPECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

>ne  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  branch  offices  of  Naval  Intelligence 
I  of  the  aids  for  information  in  those  districts  where  were  no  branch  offices 
ateti  was  the  inspection  of  plants  having  naval  contracts.  The  flrst  step 
«>n  by  the  OHice  of  Naval  Intelligence  for  the  adequate  protection  of  plants 
:aL'e<l  in  Navy  work  was  the  adoption  and  insertion  in  all  Navy  contracts  of 
»  following  clause : 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  precautions  heretofore  adopted  by  the  con- 
■  tor  for  the  guarding  and  protection  of  its  plants  and  work,  the  contractor 
til  provide  such  additional  watchmen  and  devices  for  the  Navy  Department 
ii t list  espionage,  acts  of  war,  and  of  enemy  aliens  as  may  be  required  by  the 
rretary  of  the  Navy.  The  contractor  shall,  when  required,  report  to  the 
.  retary  of  the  Navy  the  citizenship,  country  of  birth,  or  alien  status  of  any 
'I  all  of  his  employees.  When  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
all  refuse  to  employ,  or  if  already  employed  forthwith  discharge  from  em- 
ivment  and  exclude  from  his  works,  any  person  or  persons  designated  by  the 
•<  !»tary  of  the  Navy  as  undesirable  for  employment  on  work  for  the  Navy 
•part  nient." 

A  circular  letter  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  then  sent  to  each 
nn actor  by  the  oflice.  together  with  a  set  of  printed  questionnaire  forms  out- 
line information  required  by  the  oflice  in  pursuance  of  the  above  clause. 
The  forms  were  returned  by  the  contractors  in  duplicate,  each  form  describ- 
g  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  plant's  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department, 
•utaining  a  census  of  employees,  from  the  standj>oint  of  nationality,  and 
-scribing  in  a  general  way  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  company 
•r  the  protection  of  its  plant  and  the  materials  in  process  of  manufacture  for 
Navy  Department,  together  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  facts  to  enable 
u>  office  of  Naval  Intelligence  to  determine  as  promptly  as  possible  the  relative 
:q>ortatice  of  the  various  plants. 

Approximately  r>.<Kio  of  these  questionnaire*  were  received  from  original  con- 
a< -tors,  their  subsidiary  and  subcontractor  plants. 

The  duplicates  of  these  questionnaire  forms  were  forwarded  at  once  to  branch 
Tires  and  aids  for  information,  with  the  request  that  they  be  carefully 
nalyzed  and  that  the  plants  be  inspected  in  order  of  their  Importance. 

Accordingly  there  are  now  on  file  in  the  Oflice  of  Naval  Intelligence  reports 
•vering  practically  all  of  the  plants  that  were  engaged  upon  work  for  the 
'sivy  Department,  giving  detailed  information  under  the  following  headings 

•  hi<i»  will  suggest  the  nature  of  the  data  compiled : 

in)  Official  personnel. — Which  includes  not  only  a  list  of  firm's  officers, 
ut  report  of  any  investigations  which  have  been  deemed  advisable  a^lp 
heir  loyalty.  gfr  N 
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(b)  Contracts. — Which  Include  11  Statement  of  the  progress  made  on 
contractu,  a  summary  of  companies'  contracts  with  other  departments  < 
Government,  delays  end  the  reasons  therefor,  etc. 

(c)  Employees. — Which  includes  a  general  statement  ns  to  the  pre 
nant  nationality  of  employees,  the  method  follows!  by  the  company  in  i 
tag  employees,  reports  of  Investigations  of  suspicious  individual-,  and  de 
statements  in  regard  to  alien  enemies  employed,  nature  of  employ  men 
port  unities  for  sabotage,  pa  t  records,  etc. 

Of)  Precautionary  measures.— Which  describe  the  pass  systems,  the 
ber  and  caliber  of  watchmen,  barricades,  use  of  flood  lights,  etc. 

O)  Fire  precaution*. — Which  includes  a  brief  statement  of  the  constn 
of  buildings  from  a  lire-protection  stand|Milnt  ami  a  brief  description  , 
nre-tlghtlng  apparatus  observed. 

IH  iMbor. — Which  includes  a  brief  •tatement  of  the  companies-  e 
wire  witli  its  employees  as  regards  to  strikes,  shutdowns,  sabotage,  ami 
disorders  of  ■  erious  nature,  causes,  persons  Involved,  and  likelihood 
ther  disorders. 

Thus  the  Plant  Division  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  was  In  a 
lion  to  keep  and  did  keep  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  bureau 
concerned  informed  of  the  progress;  whether  the  proper  and  necee  an 
ing  facilities  were  installed  and  maintained  for  the  exterior  lighting  of  | 
at  night:  whether  proper  fencing  was  provided  to  completely  surroun 
plant,  and  whether  a  proper  and  adequnte  system  of  identification  of  ei 
ees  was  e  tuhlished  by  means  of  passes  and  badges  and,  in  fact,  that 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  sabotage  or  Injury  to  the  plants  by  <;. 
sympathizers  which  would  In  any  way  reduce  production. 

Many  of  the  plaids  having  naval  contracts  were  found  to  be  poorly  eqi 
for  tie  prevention  of  fire,  and  many  plauts  had  little  or  no  faciliti< 
fighting  a  tire  should  one  tart. 

This  led  the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence  to  take  the  question  of  tin 
ventlon  up  witli  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Wnr  Industries  I 
which  led,  eventually,  to  the  forming  of  the  flre-preventlon  section  c 
War  Industries  Board,  of  which  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  \ 
member  of  the  advisory  council.  This  lire-prevention  lection  was  fun 
by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  with  lists  of  plants  with  which  the 
Department  had  <*ontracts  involving  more  than  $1IHMHN>  and  which, 
the  result  by  ins|>ectloii  of  Its  agents,  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  npp* 
for  the  prevention  or  the  lighting  of  Are.  The  flre-preventlon  commit t< 
mediately  (U  patched  expert  inspectors  for  a  careful  examination  of 
plants  and.  as  a  result  of  these  inspections,  made  recommendations  co' 
what  was  required  to  place  them  In  a  proper  condition  to  prevent  the 
struct  ion  by  tire.  During  the  few  months  of  its  operation  the  Bre-pren 
section  ■  ecu  red  the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems,  construction  a 
walls,  and  Introduced  better  methods  of  housekeeping  In  hundreds  of 
which  the  Navy  depended  upon  for  its  vital  needs  during  the  war. 

In  general,  the  Plant  Section  of  the  office  «>f  Naval  Intelligence  conthied 
."ecnmmendntlonn  to  physical  Improvements  in  the  plants  and  to  the  n 
nient  of  law  regarding  employment  of  alien  enemies,  together  with  the  It 
gntion  of  prospective  employees.  In  the  vast  majority  of  plants  engaged 
Navy  work,  very  extensive  and  needful  improvements  were  made.  Involvj 
the  aggregate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  expense,  with  n 
exception,  was  n  et  by  the  contractors  themselves.  It  Is  further  believe* 
th  •  (rank  discussion  of  these  subjects  between  the  contractors  and  repre 
tlves  of  the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence  resulted  In  awakening  the  minds 
contractors  to  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  taking  ext 
precautions  for  the  protection  of  their  plauts  and  In  the  selection  of  empl 
Very  loose  methods  had  been  the  rule  In  the  majority  of  plants  prior  t<i 
improvements.  As  an  example.  In  one  plant  alone  over  tM)  alien  enemies 
removed  ami  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  such  ilisj>oslt lot 
saw  fit.  Many  of  the  other  plants  had  alien  enemies  removed  and  Intern 
the  duration  of  the  war.  It  Is  only  fair  to  the  contractors  to  stute  thn 
cooperated  most  eoniiaily  with  the  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Xnvnl  I 
gence  and  were  willing  and  anxious  to  place  their  plants  In  a  condition 
prevented  sabotage  and  destruction  by  bombs  and  Are.  This  resulted  li 
few  explosions  and  very  little  damage  being  done  by  Are  or  sabotage  In  i 
the  plants  having  Navy  contracts,  all  of  which  were  under  the  watchful  j 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
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«»rtly  after  Mr.  John  I»rd  O'Brinn,  of  Buffalo,  was  api>ointed  by  the  Attor- 
»;en«*rnl  as  siwial  assistant  in  his  office  to  handle  all  eases  arising  as  the 
It  directly  of  the  war.  weekly  meetings  were  held  every  Wednesday  in  his 

*  in  the  Department  of  Justice.    At  these  conferences  were  the  Director  of 
ary    Intelligence.  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  a  representative  of  the 
wtmeut  «u  L«ln>r,  a  representative  of  the  State  Department,  and  the  officer 
n«W  <>f  the  Bureau  of  Investigations.  Department  of  Justice.   At  these  con- 
H  t**  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  alien  enemies,  passport  regu- 
ns,  labor  troubles  caused  by  aliens,  etc.,  were  discussed.   The  passport  regu- 
tis  were  so  changed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  that  the  consuls 
1  foreign  ports,  before  vlseing  the  pass]>orts  of  persons  desiring  to  sail  for 
l*nito<l  States  were  required  to  submit  the  names  of  such  persons  to  the 
il  nn<l  military  attaches  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  about  to  sail, 
a se-  the  naval  attache  considered  a  person  distinctly  undesirable  he  would 
rni  the  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  who  refused  to  vis6  the  pass- 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  undesirable  men  and  women  were  prevented 

i  reaching  the  l*ultcd  States,  and  without  question  Germany  was  cut  off 
i  <'<»inmmiicating  with  her  agents  in  this  country  by  means  of  a  messenger 
»<  ♦•.    If,  by  chance,  an  undesirable  person  obtained  a  vise,  and  such  fact  be- 
e  known  to  the  naval  attache,  he  was  instructed  to  cable  the  Office  of  Naval 
•I licence  a  description  of  the  person,  the  steamer  ui>on  which  he  sailed,  the 
of  ilestination,  and  what  he  knew  concerning  him.    The  Office  of  Naval 
•1  licence  transmitted  this  information,  with  what  additional  information  it 
in  its  tiles  concerning  this  person,  to  the  aide  for  information  in  the  district 
vhlch  the  port  of  arrival  was  located  and  uj>on  his  arrival  tlds  particular 
*enger  was  given  a  searching  overhauling,  which  resulted  frequently  In  his 
ig  refused  admittance,  or,  if  admitted, -he  was  interned  for  the  duration  of 
war. 

:  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Germany  was  able 
ominunlcate  by  messenger  with  any  of  her  loyal  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
s  an  additional  precaution,  as  soon  as  ships  from  European  neutral  coun- 
s  arrived  in  our  ports  a  naval  port  guard  was  placed  aboard  and  remained 
tK>ard  to  prevent  the  landing  and  desertion  of  the  crew.  It  was  the  duty  of 
;  guard  to  search  every  person  who  came  aboard  and  who  went  ashore,  to 
e  a  centain  supervision  over  the  cargo,  and  to  generally  look  out  for  the 
»*ty  of  the  ship. 

i  similar  examination  of  the  crews  was  made  of  every  vessel  departing  to 
*-ign  ports  to  prevent  smuggling  of  letters,  etc.  It  can  be  said  as  a  result 
these  precautions  that  smuggling  and  letter  carrying  was  reduced  to  a  minl- 
m.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  price  of  a  smuggled  letter  rose  from  $5  per 
:er  at  the  time  of  our  entry  Into  the  war  to  $100  per  letter  at  the  close  of 

•  war.  with  a  few  takers  at  the  latter  figure.  All  work  in  connection  with 
vsenger  and  crew  control  was  rendered  possible  only  by  the  hearty  and  cordial 
♦peration  with  the  Department  of  State.  The  names  of  applicants  for  all 
ited  States  'passports,  !>oth  resident  in  the  United  States  and  In  foreign 
in  trie-*,  were  submitted  to  the  State  Department,  who  in  turn  submitted  them 
ibe  Ofh<*e  of  Naval  Intelligence.  Military  Intelligence,  Department  of  Justice, 
0.  in  special  trade  matters,  to  the  War  Trade  Intelligence  Bureau.  The  total 
ruber  of  names  passed  through  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  files  was  ap- 
>ximntely  1.000  a  day.  The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  kept  the  State  De- 
rtment  Informed  of  undesirable  applicants  for  passports,  visees,  or  alien  per- 
ts.  whose  names  were  furnished  to  it  by  domestic  agents  or  by  naval  attaches. 
\ll  information  collected  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  In  "trading  with 
f»  enemy  "  was  disseminated  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Department  of  Com- 
Tce,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  and  to  the  De- 
rtment  of  State.  This  Information  was  largely  obtained  from  the  naval  at- 
clies,  notably  In  Argentina,  Brazil.  Holland,  and  Scandanavla.  In  some  cases 
reign  firms  suspected  of  trading  with  the  enemy  and  having  branches  in  the 
lited  States  were  investigated  at  the  request  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  These 
vestlgations  were  ably  conducted  by  the  branch  offices,  particularly  the  office 

New  York.  Intimate  relations  were  established  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelll- 
nce  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Trade  Intelligence,  which  thoroughly  cooperated 
ith  the  Navy  in  holding  up  undesirable  exports  and  imports  and  exercising 
lelr  j>ower  wherever  power  of  the  Navy  Department  was  lacking.  The  Office 
:  Naval  Intelligence  received  weekly  from  the  War  Trade  Board  100  copies 
'  supplements  to  the  Enemy  Trading' List,  together  with  additions  and  changes 
>  the  list,  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board.    These  were 
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distributed  to  ull  the  branch  Offloea  Of  Naval  Intelligence  und  to  all  the 
attaches  abroad. 

Before  our  entry  Into  the  war  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  wos  • 
to  collecting  Information  from  abroad,  principally  concerning  the  ium 
of    foreign    navies,    changes    la    ship    design,    the    expansion    of  fu 
navies,   ami   the  advances   made  In   the  designs  of  new   ships,  etc. 
Information  was  received.  Hied,  and  placed  at  the  dlsjMisal  of  any  . 
who  desired  to  look  up  the  technical  questions  concerning  forei'ji:  -I 
soon  as  the  war  was  declared  In  April.  15)17.  a  section  of  the  Office  of  ! 
Intelligence  was  instructed  to  compile  this  information  and  to  fllaoninlfll 
not  only  to  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  were  particular! 
te rested,  but  to  all  our  forces  alloat.  at  home,  and  abroad.   These  reports 
increased  in  number  so  that  It  became  necessary  to  mimeograph  the  coi 
lions  made  from  them,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  tleet  and  others 
cerned.    First,  we  got  out  a  mimeogrupb  compilation  once  a  month ;  then 
a  month,  and  later  these  got  so  bulky  that  it  was  necessary  to  prim  t 
and  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  mailing  list  contained  4.V)  names. 

In  addition  to  this  semimonthly  compilation  (which  was  confidential  I , 
reports  weN  printed  which  were  of  a  more  secret  nature,  and  were  di- 
nated  to  a  very  limited  number  of  officers.    In  this  way  commander  in  c 
force  commanders,  and  division  commanders  were  kept  informed  at  ull 
of  the  activity  of  the  Beetfl  of  the  ullied  powers:  of  the  enemy  tleet;  r 
ships  sunk,  and  of  their  total  Parnate ;  with  the  number  of  enemy  subim 
In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean;  with  the  tracks  they  had  made 
In  general,  all  efforts  ma>lc  by  the  allied  and  associate  P0WCT1  to  end  the 
Not  only  were  the  naval  activities  reported  on.  but  many  reports  rol 
the  activities  of  the  armies  in  the  Held  on  all  fronts  were  printed  and  dit 
nated.    The  section  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  which  got  out 
compilations,  deserves  the  greatest  (wsslhlc  credit  for  keeping  the  Na 
large — ashore  and  afloat— in  close  touch  with  the  operations  of  the  flei 
all   the  combatants. 

When  the  armistice  came  there  weir  808  reservists  In  the  Office  of 
Intelligence  additional  to  the  IS  clvil-servhv  clerks  ami  messengers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  or  a  total  of  824.    This  force  will  be  reduc 
July  1,  11)20,  to  18  of  the  statutory  roll  and  2-1  former  reservists,  or  a  total 

The  above-named  activities  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  are 
which  were  added  as  war  activities,  and  which  bad  previously  not  been 
Diced  as  being  legitimate  functions  of  that  office. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  was  created  In  March.  1882.  for  the  m 
of  collecting  Information  from  abroad  concerning  the  navies  of  other  coin 
and  more  especially  for  the  collection  of  technical  information  iu  impi 
the  design  of  ships  of  our  own  Nuvy.    The  information  thus  collected, 
fore,  concerned   principally   the   |»crsoniicl   and   material   of   foreign  n 
changes  In  ship  design,  building  programs,  war  rOOOOrCCQi  means  of  com 
cations,  port  facilities,  foreign  merchant  marine,  data  as  to  our  own  inei 
ships  in  relation  to  fitness  for  war  purposes,  trade  routes,  and  geogrn 
Information  of  Importance  In  war.    This  Information,  received  through 
attaches  and  other  sources.  Is  tile* I  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  dnvcr 
officials  who  desire  information  on  technical  questions   regarding  U 
navies.    In  addition  to  furnishing  Information  on  file  in  compliance 
numerous  demands  created  by  the  war.  the  Office  of  Naval  InteMgPfl 
a  war  measure,  got  out  a  mimeograph  compilation  one  a  month  for 
dissemination  of  technical  information  of  interest  on  account  of  the  a 

It  was  soon  found  acrCHoary  to  get  this  publication  out  twice  a  month.  : 
addition  to  this  semimonthly  compilation,  which  was  confidential,  other  r 
were  printed,  of  a  more  secret  nature,  and  disseminated  fcn  command* 

chief,  force  commanders  ami  division  commanders,  concerning  the  activli 
fleets  of  the  allied  powers:  of  enemy  ships:  of  merchant  tonnage  sunk  : 
hers  of  enemy  submarines,  with  tracks  they  had  made  from  latest  report  >• 
In  general,  the  progress  of  allied  naval  ofieratlons  Against  the  enemy.  In 
words,  the  peace-time  activities  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  we 
panded  Into  the  widest  and  most  effective  dissemination  of  war  Intel) 
possible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  next  year  re 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  in  the  matter  of  collect  i 
formation  at  home,  and  places  the  office  on  Its  original  footing  prior  t<>  tin 
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'eretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  bring  this  up  this  after- 
i,  but  just  at  this  place  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  a  very 
t"  statement  of  the  splendid  service   rendered   at   the  Azores, 
nral  Dunn  was  in  charge  there,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
<>u  remember,  the  Azores  gave  the  Allies  very  great  trouble.  If 
id  been  selected  or  obtained  by  the  Germans  as  a  naval  base,  they 
d  have  used  it  as  a  base  from  which  to  create  great  havoc  in 
'rican  shipping  and  American  troop  transports,  and  one  of  the 
l'n  we  were  most  earnest  about  was  securing  the  Azores  as  a 
for  America,  and  I  wish  to  put  in  the  record  a  brief  statement 
>  the  service  there.    I  will  bring  it  to  you  this  afternoon,  and  I 
Id  like  to  have  it  appear  here,  so  as  to  be  in  sequence, 
be  Chairman.  At  this  point  in  the  record? 
'i  ivtarv  Danikls.  Yes. 
he  Chairman.  Yerv  well. 

icretary  Dan  ills.  I  would  like  to  bring  it  up  this  afternoon  and 
'  it  put  in  at  this  point.  It  is  more  fitting  that  it  should  be  here. 
The  matter  submitted  by  Secretary  Daniels  in  regard  to  the 
res  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

)in  ANT    BASK   ESTABLISHED    IN   THE   AZORES,   UNDER    COMMAND  OF 

ADMIRAL  DUNN. 

he  Azores,  the  "  half-way  stopping  place  between  Europe  and 
erica,"  was  one  of  the  most  vital  points,  strategically,  between 
;  country  and  Europe.  Had  the  Germans  succeeded  in  establish- 
a  U-boat  base  there,  or  in  utilizing  those  islands  for  supplying 
c  fueling  submarines,  they  could  have  seriously  menaced  our  troop 
cargo  transportation  and  trans-Atlantic  lines  of  communication, 
•re  was  serious  fear  that  they  might  do  this,  as  is  indicated  by 
miral  Sims's  dispatch  of  July  13  and  his  letter  of  Jnly  30,  1917, 
which  he  informed  us  that  England  had  sent  a  mystery  ship  and 
t  submarines  to  the  Azores,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  United 
tos  would  do  the  same,  and  said :  "  The  advisability  of  the  United 
tes  sending  one  of  the  older  battleships  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
miliary  craft  to  the  Azores  to  prevent  the  use  of  these  islands  as  a 
e  during  the  coming  winter  should  be  considered."  That  these 
rs  were  well  grounded  is  shown  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Admiral 
us  in  his  testimony,  that  the  Germans  sent  out  the  big  submarine 
>if<hJand  and  "this  ship  began  her  cruise  in  the  summer  of  1017 
the  vicinity  of  the  Azores";  that  other  U-boats  were  operating 
re  and  that  the  town  of  Pont  a  Delgada  was  bombarded  by  a  sub- 
line on  July  4,  1917.  This  U-boat  was  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  the 
S.  S.  Orion*  which  happened  to  l>e  in  port  at  the  time, 
let.  though  he  himself  suggested  sending  certain  vessels  there, 
miral  Sims  now  cites  the  dispatch  of  the  few  ships  we  did  send, 
iporarily  to  scout  around  the  islands  in  search  of  L -boats  and  pos- 
le  submarine  bases,  as  an  instance  of  diversion  of  forces  from  the 
tical  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  important  to  prevent  any 
nihility  that  the  Germans  might  use  the  Azores  as  a  base,  or  refuel 
']  supply  their  submarines  there.  Furthermore,  it  was  necessary 
drive  away  any  submarines  that  might  be  in  that  vicinity  or  in  the 
ands  anywhere  nearby,  from  which  they  might  attack  merchant  or 
pply  ships,  or  naval  craft.  ^ 
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Bv  consent  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Portuguese  Govern 
we  later  established  a  United  States  naval  base  at  Ponta  Del, 
which  proved  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  for  our  subm 
chasers  and  otber  small  craft  sent  to  Kurope,  which  could  there  n 
secure  provisions,  and  have  repairs  made,  as  we  established  a  r 
station  and  maintained  a  repair  ship.  Our  fources  there  rescuei 
towed  to  port  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  broke  down  i 
vicinity,  some  being  towed  into  port  from  considerable  distance 

There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  wisdom  of  establish 
base  at  Azores,  and  sending  or  maintaining  forces  there.  I  wish  t 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  performed  by  Admiral  Dunn.  th< 
and  energetic  officer  who  was  in  command  of  this  base  and  1 
services  Avere  of  the  utmost  value.  His  duties  were  ably  and 
scientiously  performed,  and  had  no  small  part  in  our  success  in 
ing  safely  across  the  Atlantic  the  large  number  of  submarine  cl 
and  other  small  craft  which  were  dispatched  to  Europe. 

I  submit  a  brief  memorandum  from  Admiral  Dunn  regard  in 
work  in  the  Azores: 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  reco 
follows :) 

MEMORANDUM   FOR  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  CONCEHNINO  THE  ADVANC 
AT  THE  AZORES  UNDER  COMMAND  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  H.  O.  DUNN. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1017,  I  was  detached  from  the  comim 
the  Fifth  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  ordered  to  Washington,  temporarj 
at  Operations,  to  prepare  an  expedition  to  establish  an  advance  base  nt 
Delgada,  Azores. 

After  considerable  delay  owing  to  settling  the  diplomatic  questions  In 
and  preparing  the  material  and  personnel  for  the  expedition,  I  embarked 
U.  S.  S.  Hancock  with  a  complete  advance  base  outfit  Including  a  detn< 
of  Marines  with  aviation  outfit,  two  7-lnch  guns,  to  be  mounted  at  Pont 
gada.  to  defend  the  harbor,  wire  net  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  l 
torpedoes  and  a  complete  number  of  officers  to  establish  headquarters 
exj>edltlon,  accompanied  by  two  destroyers,  arrived  in  the  Azores  on  Janu 
1018.  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  establish  a  base. 

The  occupation  of  the  Azores,  In  my  mind,  was  of  great  strategic  valu 
the  mere  fact  that  had  It  been  In  possession  of  the  enemy  It  would  hnve 
an  Ideal  base  for  submarines,  and  as  our  convoy  routes  passed  both  nor 
south  of  the  Islands  an  enemy  base  would  have  been  a  very  serious  obstn 
the  successful  transport  across  the  ocean  of  troops  and  supplies. 

The  has*-  proved  of  ureal  value  in  regard  to  the  passage  across  the  <>< 
all  our  small  vessels.  All  the  convoys  of  the  110  footers  and  the  tugs  am 
vessels  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Azores  for  fuel,  provisions,  and  go 
all  were  In  need  of  repairs. 

To  this  end  I  had  established  a  repair  station  and  used  a  repair  ship, 
was  of  great  value  in  currying  on  the  work  of  assistance  both  to  the  n;i\ 
sels  and  the  merchant  marine. 

It  constantly  happened,  during  the  stormy  winter  weather,  that  mr 
vessels  would  break  down  In  the  vicinity  of  the  islands,  and  I  would  se 
sea  tugs  to  tow  them  in  and  repair  them  and  send  them  on  their  way.  In 
instances  the  merchant  vessels  were  rescued  at  distances  of  400  to  50( 
from  the  Islands. 

I  had  at  my  disposal  several  of  the  K  submarines,  which  operated  as 
possible  under  the  conditions,  but  they  were,  of  course,  constantly  in  i 
repairs,  as  their  type  was  not  equal  to  the  possible  enemies  they  might  enr 
They  required  a  great  <leiil  of  attention  and  overhauling  to  keep  them  gol 
they  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

A  part  of  the  time  I  had  a  few  destroyers,  but  as  they  were  needed  In  En 
waters  I  could  not  keep  them  long  enough  to  be  of  any  advantage  In  pat 
tin-  wur  zone  around  the  Islands. 
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aeroplanes  were  old  type  und  of  little  use,  as  tbeir  limit  of  flight  was  two 
arul  they  had  no  means  of  communication  from  the  aeroplane  to  the  shore, 
relations  with  the  Portuguese  authorities  were  very  cordial,  a  high  coiu- 
ner,  who  was  a  general  in  the  Portuguese  Army,  was  sent  to  the  islands 
rt^eut  his  Government  and  settle  all  questious  which  came  up  wtihout 
:i<ti  to  the  Lisbon  Government.  This  high  commissioner,  Gen.  Machado, 
f  very  great  assistance  to  me  and  was  loyal  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause, 
hel<l  him  In  very  high  esteem. 

<l<liti<»n  a  hospital  was  established  ashore,  which  was  of  great  value  to  the 
ii«  I,  both  stationary  and  those  that  passed  through  the  island.  During 
idt'tnic  the  islands  suffered  greatly  from  the  influenza,  and  we  were  in  a 
»n  to  lend  great  assistance  to  the  natives  at  that  time,  for  which  they 
profoundly  grateful. 

he  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  the  islands  I  had  the  use  of  two  mine  planters, 
were  used  both  for  dragging  for  mines  and  for  heavy  sea  work  in  rescuing 

s. 

the  4th  of  July,  1917,  the  town  of  Ponta  Delgada  was  shelled  by  a  German 
irine.  and  it  created  great  consternation  on  the  Island.  Fortunately,  at 
me,  one  of  our  colliers  was  in  the  harbor  having  Its  rudder  repaired,  and 
^rn  of  the  ship,  which  mounted  a  gun,  was  elevated  so  as  to  be  above  the 
water.  This  ship,  the  Orion,  opened  fire  on  the  German  U-boat  and  drove 
•vay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the  annlversay  of  this  date,  July  4,  1918, 
e  |*H>ple  iu  the  island  were  very  much  disturbed,  as  they  expected  another 
v  on  the  same  day. 

ring  my  occupation  of  the  base,  from  January  19, 1918,  to  April  19, 1919,  no 
v  submarine  appeared  off  the  island,  although  several  operated  in  the  war 
around  the  Islands  and  sank  some  shipping.    No  contact  was  made  by  our 
with  enemy  U-boats. 

H.  O.  Dunn, 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 

EASE  IN  PERSONNEL — THE  WONDERFUL  EXPANSION  AND  TRAINING  OF 
IE  AMERICAN  NAVY  HAS  NO  PARALLEL  IN  ANY  NAVY  IN  ANY  WAT. 

•cretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  the  Navy 
in  enlisting  and  enrolling  and  training  young  men  for  the  naval 
ice  during  the  World  War  has  had  no  parallel  in  any  navy  either 
he  last  or  any  previous  war.  This  monumental  service  would 
4  been  impossible  without  the  act  signed  by  the  President  on  Au- 

29,  1010,  which  made  provision  for  an  increase  of  the  enlisted 
ounel  from  57.000  to  97,000  including  all  classes  in  a  possible 
rirenev.  It  would  have  been  impossible  also  but  for  the  action 
lie  President  declaring  an  "emergency"  on  March  24,  1917,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Naval  Reserve  act  in  1914  as  amended  and 
.rged  by  the  act  of  August  29,  1916.  This  legislation  recom- 
ded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  enacted  by  a  Congress, 
rh  made  the  best  provision  for  the  Navy  in  all  the  history  of  the 
•ublic,  gave  opportunity  and  authority  before  war  was  declared 
the  XavY  to  expand  its  personnel  until  when  the  armistice  was 
icd  the  N'avy  contained  217,276  Regulars  anil  271,571  Reserve  en- 
mI  men,  total  488,847  men  and  10,489  regular  officers  and  20,705 
erve  officers,  total  31,194  officers;  total  officers  and  men  520,041. 
t  British  Navy,  much  larger  than  ours,  in  fighting  ships,  and  en- 
ed  longer  in  the  war,  was  on  November  11,  1918,  composed  of  36,- 

officers  and  378,919  men,  total  415,162  or  100,000  less  than  in  the 
lerican  Navy. 

here  never  was  a  minute  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  11, 1918, 
en  a  ship  was  ready  to  sail  that  the  officers  and  men  were  not 
dy  to  man  the  ship,  and  this  was  true  not  only  of  fighting  naval 
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craft  but  also  of  hundreds  of  ships  carrying  troops  and  supplies 
merchant  ships,  a  service  which  nobody  supposed  the  Navy  w 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  equally  "true  that  the  necessity  of 
nishing  19,652  men  as  armed  guards  on  merchant  ships  had  not 
foreseen,  and  yet  that  extra  dangerous  services,  begun  before  w 
tered  the  war,  was  performed  by  naval  personnel  in  a  way  that  < 
tied  to  the  resources  of  the  Navy  to  meet  any  demand  made  upt 
Not  less  to  its  credit  of  attracting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  s] 
did  young  men  to  the  ^av^  was  the  expedition  and  efficiency 
which  they  were  trained,  'i  his  was  largely  due  to  their  own  zeal 
willingness  and  capacity,  but  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  the  wisr 
well  considered  policies  formulated  bv  the  Navy  Department  an< 
initiative  and  versatility  of  the  officers  and  men  charged  witl 
duty  of  rapidly  converting  civilian  youth  into  capable  seamen 
officers.  Their  training  on  ships,  at  stations,  and  in  schools  em 
bright  and  enterprising  youtits  to  ~'"»lifv  as  officers  in  a  time  so  ! 
as  to  surprise  the  oldest  officers  in  the  Navy.  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
lord  of  flie  British  Admiraltv  (a  position  which  corresponds  to 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States)  was  deeply  impr 
with  the  training  of  these  young  men,  and  upon  a  visit  to  Am 
during  the  war,  said  : 

The  dauntless  determination  which  the  United  States  has  display 
CftatlnR  a  large  hody  of  senmen  out  of  landsmen  Is  one  of  the  most  st 
accomplishments  of  the  war.  Hnd  It  not  been  effectively  done  one  would 
rboogbt  It  impossible,  and  words  fall  me  to  express  our  admirntlon  o 
feat  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  your  Navy  Department  of  whlc 
Daniels  Is  the  civic  chief. 

There  was  not  a  moment  from  the  time  war  was  declared 
the  Navy  did  not  have  a  rush  of  younir  men  to  enlist  in  the  re; 
Navy  or  to  enroll  in  the  reserves.    The  problem  was  one  of  t 
inir,  nnd  recruiting  stations  were  thronged  with  patriotic  yc 
They  came  in  as  a  matter  of  fact  more  rapidly  than  they 
needed,  and  the  old  battleships  and  all  available  barracks 
utilized  for  their  training,  and  new  barracks  were  rapidly  pro- 
and  new  ships  chartered  to  furnish  facilities  for  training  the 
recruits.    By  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  over  50O,OC 
which  more  than  half  were  on  shore  duty  or  under  training 
the  war  came  to  a  close. 

In  view  of  this  big  enlistment  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  t 
what  were  the  expectations  of  naval  officers  of  the  number  of 
that  would  be  needed  in  case  of  war.  In  1914  it  was  propos« 
some  officers  to  change  the  general  policy  of  the  Navy.  It  hnd 
been  the  practice  to  keep  onlv  the  latest  ships  in  commissior 
others  in  reserve,  and  the  oldest  ones  in  ordinary  with  a  skt 
crew.  In  1914,  within  18  months  after  coming  into  office,  fo 
first  time  in  years  I  had,  by  offering  a  chance  for  educatior 
promotion,  secured  the  full  enlistment  authorized  by  law. 
highest  suggestion  of  increase  then  was  20,000  additional,  whi 
the  light  of  increase  from  57,000  to  523,000  now  seems  a  very 
increase.  On  May  17,  1916,  the  General  Board  stated  that  ir 
of  war  "the  total  number  for  which  provision  is  to  be  ma 
prsent,  for  war  in  the  Atlantic,  is  100,000." 

That  was  the  conception  of  the  General  Board  on  May  17, 
in  case  of  war  in  the  Atlantic,  100,000  men.  We  actually  had  5( 
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.*  in  other  words,  five  times  as  many  as  that  great  body  of  naval 
smen  supposed  we  would  need. 

i  Aujrust,  191(i.  I  recommended,  and  Congress  grunted,  97,000, 
»ist  3,(X)0  less  than  the  100,000  desired  by  the  General  Board.  In 
•\  101  r»,  the  General  Board  had  recommended  an  increase  of 
1  ^  men — that  was  in  July,  1915,  bear  in  mind — and  that  the 
in  reserve  should  have  f>0  per  cent  of  the  complement  instead 
mailer  percentage,  often  only  25  per  cent,  which  had  prevailed 
>revious  years.    Nobody  in  the  Navy  in  1915,  or  1916,  dreamed 
in  any  war  so  many  as  500,000  men  would  be  needed.  They 
lirth  then  in  terms  of  the  character  of  service  which  it  was  sup- 
M  the  Navy  would  be  called  upon  to  render,  and  not  in  terms  of 
larger  and  more  varied  duties  which  the  Navy  was  called  upon 
he  World  War  to  undertake. 

t  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  more  than  half  a  million  men  in 
World  War  with  the  number  who  had  served  in  the  previous 

*s,  as  contained  in  the  following  statement  from  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Navigation.  [Reading:] 

PRKSONNKL  OK  NAVY   IN  ALL  WARS. 

ollmving  are  tables  submitted  in  accordance  with  your  letter  of  to-day, 
nir  the  !<»tnl  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  during  the  several  wars, 
i lie  total  number  of  men  who  huve  served  in  the  Navy  since  the  organi- 
on  of  the  Navy  Department. 

in'istcH]  men  serving  during  war  periods  in  United  Stntes  Navy: 


r  of  1812   20,000 

<M-nn  War.   7,  500 

il   \Vnr_.   121,000 

nish-Ameriean  War   23,000 

rl.l  War  i   551,  730 

«.tnl  men  having  naval  service  since  organization  of  Nary  Department: 

ring  War  of  1*12   20,000 

rinc  Mexican  War   7,  500 

hunted  men  having  naval  but  no  war  service  before  18S5   200,000 

ring  Civil  War   121,000 

*v  January  1,  1885   850,801 


Total   1,199,301 


There  are  no  individual  records  before  January  1, 1885. 
Those  inclined  to  be  critical  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy  be- 
-e  the  war  should  read  the  statement  of  Admiral  Plunkett  before 
?  committee  when  he  said : 

might  say  right  now  for  the  benefit  of  Senator  Trammell  that  no  officer  in  my 
Election — 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this — 

officer  In  my  recollection  ever  dreamed  or  ever  thought  of  having  a  personnel 
neient  to  man  everything  carried  on  the  Navy  list  and  have  it  ready  for  battle 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  All  we  figured  on  was  that  the  ships  which  were 
•tied  over  to  us  to  operate,  and  which  we  called  our  fleet,  should  be  fully 
nned  and  should  be  ready  for  war,  that  Is  all. 

When  war  came  the  Navy  Department  had  all  "  the  ships  turned 
er  to  operate,  which  was  called  our  fleet,"  fully  manned,  and  as 
eded  we  furnished  20,000  men  for  the  armed  guard,  22,000  men  for 
e  troop  transport  service,  cargoes,  and  men  enough  to  man  every 
her  ship  put  in  commission  and  all  other  naval  activities  and  sent 
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nearly  50,000  for  shore  duty  across  the  seas,  most  of  whom  were  in 
aviation,  a  number  much  larger  than  most  forward-looking  mei 
the  Navy  had  ever  contemplated. 

^  In  the  summer  of  1910  definite  war  plans  were  provided  l»y 
General  Hoard  to  guide  our  action  in  the  event  of  war  with  Genii: 
In  addition  to  the  five-year  building  program  of  15(5  fighting  si 
propose  I  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  X 
for  a  large  and  continuous  program,  to  the  General  Board  on  . 
30,  191"),  answering  an  oral  order  of  the  Secretary  to  express  its  o 
ion  on  personnel  needed,  the  General  Board  made*  this  report : 

Tin-  lienernl  Hoard  iwuinniiMiiIs  tliut  legislation  be  sought  for  the  fiscal 
1017  which  will  authorize  an  active  personnel,  olllcers  and  enlisted  force,  mi 
of: 

(«)  Keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleships  under  15  years  of  age  from 
of  authorisation,  all  destroyers  ami  submarines  under  12  years  from  dal 
authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers,  all  gunboats,  and  ull  necessary  nuxilfi 
that  go  with  the  active  fleet. 

(b)  Providing  imrtlal  complements  for  all  other  ships  In  the  Navy  that  w 
be  placed  In  active  use  In  time  of  wur. 

(r)  Providing  the  necessary  personnel  for  training  and  for  shore  station 

The  partial  crews  mentioned  under  (b)  should  be  50  per  cent  of  the 
war  complement  for  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  ' 
should  he  permanent  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  thoroughly  trained 
the  ships  maintained  as  efficient  units  of  the  llect,  ready  for  immediate 
Ice  In  case  of  an  emergency  by  simply  filling  the  complements.  For  < 
ships  the  partial  crews  should  In*  adequate  for  their  upkeep. 

This  does  not  provide  sufficient  personnel  for  war.  With  full  completi 
for  ull  ships  of  the  Navy  ready  for  service  In  1917  and  a  minimum  numbc 
quired  at  shore  stations,  74,700  men  will  be  needed.  In  addition,  upon 
outbreak  of  war  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  prt 
for  aviation  coust  defense  districts,  patrol  craft,  ami  other  auxiliary  d 
of  every  sort,  as  well  ;  s  for  a  reserve  of  men  under  training  to  replace  cumm 
The  ('oast  Guard.  Naval  Militia,  and  Naval  Reserve  will  Ik*  fnr  from  sutli 
to  meet  these  demands.  The  Navy  Is  the  first  line  of  defense  to  the  <-. ,u 
For  peace  requirements  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  general  board  rejoirc 
inadequate  any  smaller  force  than  07,000  men  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  general  board  in  the 
of  1915  I  asked  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the  enlisted  strengt 
the  Xavy,  and  in  dune,  1916.  when  it  was  certain  that  the  g 
three-year  program  of  156  ships,  to  cost  $500,000,000,  would 
favor  with  Congress,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  cl 
man  of  the  United  States  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee : 

My  Hear  Mu.  Chaihm.vj.  :  Owing  to  the  immediate  an  I  unexpected  neei 
enlisted  men  i<>  keep  In  commission  and  to  place  in  commission  ships  v 
ore  ordinarily  kept  In  reserve  with  reduced  crews,  and  to  fully  man  nil 
ships.  I  iiKoinmeiiil  that  there  be  Incorporated  In  the  pending  naval  appro 
tton  idll  n  provision  establishing  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  as  7 
men — 

Recalling  the  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  joint  hoard  re< 
mended  67.000— 

and  authorizing  the  President  to  Increase  the  number  to  87.000  when  ii 
Judgment  It  may  become  necessary  to  place  the  country  In  a  complete 
of  preparedness. 

The  Increase  to  74.700  from  the  54,000  now  enlisted  Is  the  number  r« 
mended  by  the  general  board  as  ttelng  required  to  fully  man  all  ships  i 
for  service  in  1917  with  a  minimum  number  at  the  shorestntlons.  It 
been  the  policy  for  many  years  to  keep  a  large  number  of  ships  in  or.  |! 
or  in  reserve  with  reduced  crews.  Formerly  the  number  of  men  asslgav 
ships  in  reserve  wss  25  to  33  J  per  cent.  Last  year  I  Increased  the  numii 
40  per  cenL    In  Its  last  annual  report  the  general  board  recommended  tr 
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it.reased  (o  .V)  per  cent.  If  tlie  recommendation  is  acted  upon,  as  soon  aft 
number  authorized  is  enlisted,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  these  ships 
v  commissioned.  Later,  when  there  are  no  pressing  exigencies,  the  older 
s  could  l»e  retimed  to  a  50  jht  cent  crew  if  advisable,  and  the  new  ones 
ing  in  could  be  fully  commissioned.  The  large  number  of  enlisted  men 
would  come  into  the  service  would,  when  their  term  of  enlistment  ex- 
s.  constitute  an  ideal  addition  to  our  reserves — a  need  long  felt  but  never 
provided.    In  my  rej>ort  of  last  December— 

beg  you  to  bear  this  in  mind — 

Nt.tted  that  in  addition  to  t ho  number  of  enlisted  men  asked  for  at  the 
•.  it  would  be  necessary  to  further  increase  the  enlistment  at  the  next  ses- 

of  Toiurress.   i„  view  of  the  present  necessity  for  keeping  all  ships  in  active 
.".  not  then  foreseen,  I  am  asking  that  the  increase  contemplated  for  next 
-  be  authorized  in  the  pending  bill,  and  therefore  recommend  the  additions 
forth  in  this  letter. 
)  addition — 

ind  asking  for  this  number  of  men,  87,000,  which  with  the  neces- 


i  addition,  u|mhi  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Navy  would  be  greatly  expanded, 
more  men  would  be  required  for  aviation,  naval  coast  defense,  patrol 
ft.  and  other  auxiliary  duties  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
i  under  training  to  replace  casualties. 
Very  respectfully. 


t.  n.  K.  Tillman. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Xaral  Affairs, 

Cnited  State*  Senate,  Wanhinyttm,  /).  C. 

Dn  date  of  July  25,  1916,  following  my  letter  of  June  20,  asking 
•  the  increase  to  87,000  plus  G,000  apprentices  and  4,000  in  the 
>spital  Corps,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
val  Affairs  Committee  in  regard  to  increasing  the  enlisted  strength 
the  Xavy,  showing  how  the  increase  was  to  be  distributed  to  make 
i  Xavy  more  efficient,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  reeom- 
nded  by  the  General  Board.  In  that  letter  I  said : 

t  is  the  Intention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  fully  man  all  naval  ships  which 
ordinarily  kept  In  reserve,  or  ordinary,  with  reduced  crews,  and  to  provide 
ined  crews  for  the  new  vessels  under  construction  and  which  will  be  com- 
isioned  l>etween  now  and  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

"he  pre«4i»nt  strength  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  approximately 
too.  and  the  number  recommended  by  the  General  Board  is  74,000,  which 
ire  includes  men  and  apprentices  under  training.  This  increase  of  20,700 
1  approximately  2.600  Hospital  Corpsmen  (which  will  be  computed  extra 
d.e  regular  complement  in  case  the  Senate's  bill  becomes  a  law),  a  total 
nase  nf  23.000,  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

"  i  Tliis  increase  of  23,000  men  was  to  be  applied  as  follows:  For  ships  in 
erve  or  out  of  commission,  10.000  men. 
U\  For  vessels  under  construction.  4,300  men. 

ci  Training  stations,  trade  schools,  navy  yards,  hospitals,  special  duty,  etc., 
no  men. 

Congress  was  favorable  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
ove  letter,  voted  the  increase,  and  thereby  enabled  the  Xavv  when 
ir  came  to  have  ample  authority  to  increase  the  regular  N*avy  to 
e  87,000  men  named  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  <s7.<H)<) 
?n  was  not  the  actual  number  authorized,  for  under  general  letgisla- 
>n  we  could  also  enlist  in  addition  6,000  apprentices,  which  made  a 
tal  of  93,000,  and  in  addition  to  the  number,  Congress  allowed  a 


Josephus  Daniels. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Hospital  Corps  of  3£  per  cent  of  the  total  strength  of  the  \av; 
Marine  Corps.    This  gave  an  addition  of  4,000  men.  briiurinj  , 
grand  total  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Navy,  authorize! 
act  of  1916,  in  case  of  emergency,  up  to  97,000  men. 

Illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  as  I ::?r  , 
October,  1916,  believed  that  the  number  of  men  deemed  nece«Mr 
1921 — now,  bear  that  in  mind— as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  tLs:  • : 
Bureau  of  Navigation  as  late  as  October,  1916,  believed  that  the : 
ber  of  men  deemed  necessary  in  19*21  was  to  be  only  93,957,  with  ;i 
crease  of  5  to  10  per  cent  recruiting  and  training,  I  append  th* , ,- 
statement  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  the  chief  ..j 
Bureau  of  Navigation  at  that  time. 

Personnel. — Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  (Hear  A  :  : 
L.  C.  Palmer),  October  10,  1916: 

From :  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
To :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Annual  report  for  fiscal  year  191G,  with  additions  to  October  \.:-\ 

Appreciation  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  service  luis  been  stumr 
nationwide,  ai  d  in  the  recent  naval  appropriation  bill  Congress  eanv:  j 
the  wishes  of  the  people  by  enacting  legislation  of  far-reaching  important 

The  most  far-reaching  and  important  of  any  legislation  «m 
enacted  in  our  country  or  in  any  country,  for  that  matter. 

This  includes  a  provision  for  an  immediate  authorized  enlisted  strength  «'P>*' 
men  and  G,(KK»  apprentice  seamen,  a  total  of  74,70(3.  Preparation  for  U* : 
was  not  neglected,  and  the  same  bill  authorized  the  President,  in  einerce: .<:> 
iuerease  the  authorized  enlisted  strength  to  87.000.  It  is  evident  that  re  - 
considered the  present  needs  of  the  naval  service  in  deciding  on  this  niuuv  i 
this  time,  as  the  usual  additional  allowance  of  apprentice  seamen,  G,oa>.  , - 
provide  for  an  actual  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Navy  of  93.000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  figure  closely  approximates  rt*  ■ 
reau's  preliminary  estimate  of  93,957,  which  provides  for  the  number  u(«r.:,' 

men  (including  average  sik  allowance)  necessary  to  fill  the  billets  In  1921— 

• 

Four  or  five  years  ahead — 

the  year  of  completion  of  almost  all  of  the  present  program.    From  5  to  l<  - 
cent  should  be  added  to  this  for  Increased  complements  a.  d  working  surplu*.  i 
the  authorized  enlisted  serength  should  be  increased  to  this  number  in  tin* 
the  necessary  recruiting  and  training. 

In  addition,  Congress  considered  it  necessary  to  have  a  larce  number  v.  - 
nerves  at  comparatively  small  expense  during  peace  time,  and  pn»vi«W  1 
machinery  for  enrolling  and  instructing  this  force.  Its  value  can  not  N>  - 
estimated,  as  there  are  thousands  of  Important  billets  on  reserve  i 
merchant  vessels  to  be  taken  over,  and  in  connection  with  naval  activities  c-* 
and  ashore,  which  require  additional  trained  personnel  in  war  time. 

This  letter  is  exactly  correct,  except  that  it  should  have  a<L- 
"  That  Congress  should  amend  the  bill  passed  in  1914  in  such  a 
as  the  Secretary  had  pointed  out  for  securing  more  reserves,  be-v. 
this  began  in  the  year  1914 — the  whole  reserve  system." 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  pointed  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  appear  in  the  record  of  the  Naval  Afb 
Committee  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  hearings  of  the  Naval  Mv. 
Committee.  They  will  show  all  that  I  recommended ;  a  resent— 

The  Chairman.  In  the  hearings  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committal 
what  date? 
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rotary  Daniels.  I  mean  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
>*'.  I  will  pet  the  date.  Further  on  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  that  very  well  set  out  here. 

!»*  preliminary  estimate  for  1021  for  enlisted  reserves  of  nil  el:  ■sso*.  it'clud- 
•»-tIr«Nl  i>orsonnel  and  a  considerable  force  of  naval  militia,  is  43,078,  and 
lia\i»  been  tsiken  to  enroll  this  force. 

he  preliminary  estimate  for  1921  was  only  41,000  men.  As  a 
ter  of  fact,  we  had  enrolled  200,000  men  in  1917  and  1918. 
s  has  been  shown  Congress  authorized  on  August  29,  1916,  the 
■y  to  enlist  73,000  men,  and  I  fully  expected  when  the  bill  became 
w  that  bv  the  end  of  1916  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  would  have 
steel  the  full  quota.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  enlistments 
e<rulars  was  so  small  that  the  net  gain  per  month  was  disappoint- 
And  this  was  in  a  month,  August,  1915,  when  Admiral  Palmer 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

he  net  gains  were  as  follows  in  the  fall  of  1916: 188  in  September, 
in  October,  853  in  November,  and  1,017  in  December.  The  nura- 
of  enlistments  for  the  months  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Enlisted  personnel. 


Month. 

Number  of 
enlistments. 

Total  loss. 

Net  increase. 

1916. 

1,793 
2,l«2 
2  257 
2^572 

3,512 

I,fl05 
1,621 
1,404 
1,555 

1,299 

IRS 
571 
S53 
1,017 

2,212 

1917. 

Xe  therefore  had  a  shortage  of  20,000  men  in  the  regular  service 
:  of  the  73,000  authorized  in  August,  1916,  enlisted  when  the  new 
ir  of  1917  dawned.  This  lack  of  regulars  was  disappointing  and 
>ws  that  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  young  men  were  ready 
enlist  in  the  Navy  in  large  numbers.  The  department  kept  re- 
nting stations  open,  offered  advantages  of  education  and  chances 
promotion  as  it  had  done  in  1914,  when  the  quota  was  filled 

•  the  first  time  in  several  years.  The  lack  of  success  by  the  Bureau 
Navigation,  charged  with  recruiting,  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
nand  in  factories,  which  were  all  running  on  full  time,  where 
n  were  paid  so  well  that  until  war  was  imminent  they  did  not 
;pond  to  an  appeal  to  enlist  in  the  Navy.  Writing  in  my  annual 
x>rt  made  December  1,  1916,  of  the  increase  in  the  personnel  since 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1913  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
•wring  rapid  enlistments  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August, 
16. 1  said  (see  p.  46,  Annual  Report) : 

the  5th  of  March,  1013,  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  was  4,153 
>rt  of  the  authorized  complement  of  51.500.  After  careful  study  the  problem 
s  solved  of  why  young  Americans  did  not  fill  up  the  quota.    An  opportunity 

•  education  and  opening  new  doors  for  promotion  attracted  youn?r  men  who 
<\  not  enlisted  until  these  new  advantages  of  service  in  the  Navy  were 
orded  them.  The  youth  of  the  country  responded  to  these  increased  oppor- 
lities  in  the  Navy,  and  during  the  past  three  years  the  complement  has 
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been  several  times  in  excess  nnil  n  waiting  list  created,  while  the  num 
recruits  enlisted  in  this  time  reached  a  total  of  0,831. 

•  *•••• 

The  department  was  gratified  over  the  response  of  the  young  men  of  Ai 
to  the  Inducements  to  a  Navy  career.  The  department,  however.  Is  not  li 
to  the  fact  that'  the  total  authorized  increases  in  the  complement  >in 
passage  of  th<>  new  hill,  amounting  to  over  26,000  men  in  the  Navy  ami 
men  in  the  Marine  Con*5.  Impose  a  difficult  and  exacting  FSCrnltinU 
The  difficulties  are  accentuated  by  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  In  the  industrial  centers,  togethei 
the  Increasing  activities  of  other  recruiting  services.  Since  the  pa-»; 
the  act  of  August  LM.».  "..VJ4  new  men  have  been  enlisted,  for  a  pari  of  Hi 
the  inllow  averaging  about  1,000  men  a  month. 

•  ••*•• 

In  order  to  obtain  the  large  increase,  the  Navy  recruiting  service  ha 
extended  to  reach  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

Though,  the  naval  recruiting  service  had  heen  extended  t<> 
every  portion  of  the  United  States,  on  April  1,  1!»17.  a  few 
lwfore  war  was  declared,  we  had  only  IV2,G(i7  men  of  the  re 
authorized  number  of  74,700.  We  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shortage  of  20,000  men  in  the  regular  service.  I  beg  you  to 
this  in  mind.  We  had  only  l$2,G07  men  of  the  regular  auth< 
number  of  74.7' m  i.  The  President,  on  March  24,  1017,  had  i 
his  Executive  order,  which  authorized  a  total  number  (includii 
classes  in  the  regular  Navy)  of  97,000 — or.  to  l>e  exact,  90,982. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Capt.  Palmer,  who  b< 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  after  the  act  of  August  29, 
had  passed  Congress,  said  that  the  President  signed  the  Ex» 
order  increasing  the  number  to  87,000  plus  apprentices  and  Ho 
Corps,  May  6,  1917.  His  memory  served  him  false  in  this 
several  other  instances.  Now,  bear  in  mind,  he  said  the  Pre: 
signed  this  order  May  6,  1917.  His  memory  served  him  fa 
this  as  in  several  other  instances.  Here  is  the  "Executive  order  ■ 
President  directing  the  emergnecy  increase  of  men  both  in  the 
lar  Navy  and  in  the  Marine  Corps: 

EXEC1TIVE  ORDER. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the  President  by  the  net  approved 
29.  1916.  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  I 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  Is  hereby  d 
that  the  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  be  Increased  to  87,000  r 

Woomiow  Wii 

The  White  House,  March  24,  1917. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  signing  this  order  in  May, 
the  year  after  the  war  was  declared  by  Congress,  the  President  s 
this  order  March  24.  1917,  before  Congress  had  declared  war. 

Here  is  another  Executive  order: 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  ihe  President  by  the  act  approved 
29.  1916.  entitled  "An  act  making  apropriations  for  the  naval  service  I 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  hereby  d 
that  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Mnrtne  Corps  be  increased  to  17,400  u 

Woo  I)  Row  Wii 

The  White  House,  March  26,  1917. 
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hat  was  before  the  war  began.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
.  and  it  was  before  Congress  had  acted. 

will  thus  be  seen  that  instead  of  delaying  until  May  G  to  au- 
*ize  the  emergency  increase  the  President,  with  the  foresight  and 
mptness  which  marked  all  his  actions  before  and  during  the  war, 
evl  his  order  increasing  the  enlisted  force  on  March  24.  1917,  at 
me  when  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  short  something  like 
'<X>  men.  authorized  bv  Congress  in  August,  1910.  In  other  words, 
igh  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  been  directed  on  August  29, 
>,  to  enlist  the  full  strength  of  the  Regular  Navy,  it  had  been  un- 
>  to  do  so  up  to  April  1,  1917.  The  President's  Executive  order 
e  power  to  the  Navy  to  enlist  on  March  24.  33,000  additional 
i. 

a  once  I  directed  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  start  an  active  and 
rgetic  campaign  to  secure  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Regular 
v  v  and  solicited  the  cooperation  of  the  press  and  all  other  patri- 
-  noren -ies  to  secure  the  needed  35,000  men  in  the  Regular  Navy. 
Nlarch  25  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  editor  of  every 
ly  paper  in  the  United  States: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  25.  1917. 
he  President  has  sicrned  an  Executive  order  directing  that  the  authorized 
ste<J  strength  of  the  Navy  he  increased  to  87.000.    He  was  authorized  hy 
zress  in  case  of  emergency  to  direct  such  Increase  in  enlistment.    New  ships 

ships  in  reserve  are  being  fully  commissioned  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
need  Is  imperative  for  a  larger  enlistment  to  man  them.    There  has  been  a 

increase  of  over  6.500  in  enlistment  since  Congress  recently  authorized  an 
•ease,  but  many  more  are  needed  and  needed  now. 

That  was  March  25,  1917,  before  Congress  had  declared  war,  in 
iting  to  these  editors,  relying  upon  their  patriotism  and  zeal,  I 
;ed  this  question: 

Vlll  you  not  emphasize  this  need  hy  giving  special  prominence  on  the  first 
:e  of  your  paj>er  to  the  President's  order  and  also  by  making  an  editorial 

for  new  recruits  for  the  Navy? 
die  Navy  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young  men  of  stuff  and  ambition 
serve  in  the  first  line  for  national  defenses.    In  this  emergency  you  have 

•  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  performing  this  public  service,  and  I  am 
itidcntly  apj>ealing  to  you  for  your  cordial  and  helpful  eooj>cration. 

Joskpui's  Danikls. 

That  telegram  was  printed  conspicuously  in  most  of  the  papers 
e  next  morning.  Quite  a  number  of  the  papers  printed  editorials 
lling  upon  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  enlist  in  the  first  line 

defense.  The  department  began  a  vigorous  whirlwind  campaign: 
eetings  were  held  in  many  cities,  and  by  May  1  the  enlistments  had 
creased  to  87.07G.  and  before  June  1  the  full  97.000  had  been 
ilisted,  and  the  procession  of  patriotic,  enthusiastic  young  men  of 
merica  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  was  so  large  that  I  asked  Congress 

•live  authority  and  appropriations  for  a  further  increase.  In 
•mplianee  with  my  recommendation  the  Congress  on  May  22.  1017, 
rnporarily  increased  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  to  1">0,000, 
id  all  during  the  war  I  kept  in  close  touch  with  Congress  which 
romptlv  approved  the  steady  increase  which  from  time  to  time 
H'  larger  service  required  of  the  Navy  made  necessary. 

On  J  id}'  1.  1918.  upon  my  recommendation.  Congress  authorized 

*  the  permanent  strength  of  the  Navy  137,83"),  and  the  temporary 
rength  to  229,485,  and  increased  the  temporary  strength  of  the 
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Marine  Corps  to  75,000.  At  this  time  (July  1,  1918)  we  had 
950  regulars  in  the  Navy,  and  the  number  increased  to  the  maxi 
number  of  218,457  on  October  1,  1918.  In  addition  to  the  21 
regulars  on  that  date  the  number  of  reserves  was  864*848,  mak 
total  of  4*2.799  enlisted  and  enrolled  men  in  the  Navy,  exclusi 
oflicers,  and  men  and  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps.  If  they  :u 
eluded  the  Navy  in  October.  1918,  was  composed  of  over  0 
men.  If  thev  are  included,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  you  will  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  which,  of  course,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ] 
the  Navy  (in  October  1,  1918.  was  composed  of  over  600,000 
nearly  200.000  more  than  the  British  Navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steady  increase  in  both  the  re 
Navy  and  the  reserves  from  April  1,  1917,  until  January  1. 
This  table  gives  the  figures  showing — and  I  wish  to  call  attenti 
the  fact  that  although  August  29.  1916.  authorized  to  enlist 
20,(KK)  more  men,  we  were  unable  to  get,  until  April  1,  over  < 
men,  and  up  to  January,  1916,  we  were  20.000  short.  I  carr 
table  on  down,  giving  the  regulars  and  reserves  and  the  tot 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1919 — 456,154. 

The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  into  the  record  as  f  1 

Total  in  Nary  eaeh  month.    Enli*tcd  personnel,  19I7-W1S. 


Apr.  I,  1917. 
Ma-  L  I<>17.. 
June  I,  1917. 
July  1  1017  . 
Aik  1.  1«I7.. 
Sent  l  1*17. 
Oct.  1  1917. . 
N»v  1,  1">17. 
Deri,  1917... 
Jan  I,  I9|g.. 
Fob.  L  19|g.. 
Mar.  1. 191H., 
Apr.  1, 191*.. 
M»v  1.  1918  . 
June  1.  1918., 
J.I  1,  1918  . 
Aup.  I,  1918., 
Sprit.  1.  1918. 
Oct  I.  1918... 
No  .  I.  1918. 
Pec.  1.  1918.. 
Jan  1,  19IB  . 


Allowed 
by  law." 


■*  "SJ 
162.466 
162,  466 
162,466 
182,  MA 
162,466 
182,  466 
162,466 
162,468 


Regulars 

In  wrvlce. 


62,667 
87,07* 
109,010 
17*. 666 
137  374 
142.005 
144.030 
147,327 
I  '.t,  KM 
177,348 
188.1W) 

i9i,  mi 

194,185 
l'is  inn 
202.419 
jci., 

21I.V/I 

218,223 
218.457 

nr.m 

215.672 
210,344 


Reierves. 


8.079 
21,4.10 

as.nru 

46.319 
6t  «.'4 

VI  <.ii 
61,406 
61,994 
71 ,  .VIS 
'*i  267 

•««  715 

n  m 

101,520 
I -*>.•>  V9 
163.  301 
213,414 
2.'.(,'>71 
263, 67» 
264,143 
'1 

.i.i  cm 
245,789 


■This  allowed  strength  Includes  the  hospital  corn*  *3§  per  cent  of  allowed  Mr. 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps). 

Secretary  Damkls,  The  above  tables  show  the  net  number 
service  on  the  dates  given  below  (it  does  not  show  losses  by  <leat 
discharge  and  otherwise),  but  this  does  not  do  full  justice  1 
great  personnel  work  of  the  department  during  the  war.  lie! 
appended  a  table  showing  tiie  total  number  enrolled  and  enlis' 
the  Navy  each  month  from  August,  1916,  to  December,  1918: 
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lt*l  /><  tMonnrl  enrolled  and  enlisted  during  each  month  from  Auyutt,  VJtG, 

to  Deeemhrr,  /«*/$. 


1916. 


v 
r 

i  or. 


1917. 


iry. 


t  .   . . 

U'  IT 

<T  ,  .  . 

n  it. 


1918. 


>r  y .  . 
k  


i-t  

<r .  . . 
rat»rr. 
wkr. 


Regular.  Reserve. 


Total. 


1,793 
2,192 
2,257 
2,572 


3,512 

3,359 

4,*m 

25,103 
23,929 
19,017 
12,700 
6,898 
4,725 
5,775 
7,749 
26,577 


3 
27 
224 
310 
313 


13, 
5,359 
5,505 
6,  499 
6,114 
6,653 
6,569 
8,947 
2,062 
1,325 
851 
2,488 


1,347 

5,678 
1A,90Q 
13,832 
8,400 
8,018 
4,259 
2,447 
3,715 
6,652 
18,876 


5,514 
11,078 
20,020 
4  l,  3«ks 

52, 3M 
43,  W>3 
13,983 

4,197 
11,539 

1,443 
197 


3 

1,820 
2,416 
2,567 
2,885 


3,838 
4,708 
10, 571 
42,012 
37, 761 
28,017 
21,318 
11,157 
7,172 
8,490 
14,401 
45,45  3 


18,285 
10,873 
16,583 

2V119 
50,482 
58,937 
50,262 
22,93<f 

6,259 
12,864 

2,294 

2,« 


Phe  mission  of  the  Navy  in  the  World  War  must  be  considered 
h  reference  to  all  questions  of  personnel.  Was  the  number 
•.uhj  recommended  by  the  General  Board,  93,000  by  the  Chief  of 
reau  of  Navigation  in  October,  1916,  and  97,000  authorized  by  the 


problem  that  presented  itself  at  that  time? 
In  1916  we  had  certain  definite  and  matured  plans  for  war  with 
rmanv.  It  was  believed  that  100,000  men  in  round  numbers  would 
able  the  Navy  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  such  a  war.  We  did  not, 
p.  Chairman,  then  expect  the  Navy  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
.noo  men  for  the  armed  guard,  42,161  on  shore  duty  abroad,  29,175 
•n  in  the  naval  overseas  transportation  service,  21,817  in  the  naval 
insports  for  the  Army,  7,272  to  man  296  subchasers,  18,453  men  to 
in  syj  district  vessels,  and  many  other  duties  never  contemplated 
r  a  naval  war.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  personnel  of 
e  Navy  was  employed  on  November  11,  1918. 
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Entitled  pcrnonnrl  afloat  Xur.  It.  WIS.  rrvlunirr  of  X.  ().  T.  S. 


T'  I  r 


BmtUMhlpfam]  

UjIMoi  i|  force  2.  

1  fleet  tenter  (yacht)  

Cruiser  force  

A  n -ri  an  patrol  letachment. 

I'atrol  force  

itin«f>re   

Pa  Mc  Fleet  

*  static  Heel  

Train  

Ilcstrover force  

Submarine  


NoMbH 
of  shifs. 


34 
II 
1 

2fi 

II 

;,k 
15  | 
10 
Id 
23 
120 


\  umlicr 
of  men. 

2',7Tk 
l«,373 
75 
l«,  Hl.% 

3,(153 

:  ut< 
1,88*1 
2.W. 
2,4:5 
3,345 
14.S4!' 
2,520 


Type. 


Number 

OfS    i|  ! 


s'ipson  'letached  wr\ lie... 

Ships  on  ■  :•<  ■  ml  duly  

Submarine  chasm  

larje  boats  

Submarine  ten<lert  

l>stro;,er  fine  tender*  

Trans|  or!  f  wi-e  

I'lstrl'  I  vesvls  

Mine  3  veei>er»  

Canadian  lriftcrs  and  trawler* 


9 
Ik 

*fi 
3 
13 
7 
42 
ft*' 
17 
23 


Total. 


In  addition  to  natal  vvtaels. 

Total  alumni  naval  vessels   1 

Naval  overseas  transportation  service  

Armed  guard  .  

Port  guard  

Foreign  service  on  shore  


Total  _   2 

The  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  on  Novenib< 
1918,  was  as  follows: 

Ashore  2 

Afloat  ami  foreign  sen  ice  on  shore  2 

Total   5 

That  was  on  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  conclusion,  the  following  number  ol 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  above  total,  for  the  reason  thr 
duty  being  performed  by  these  men  was  not  of  the  kind  contem| 
to  lie.  a  part  of  the  Navy's  work  as  assumed  in  191(>  or  previoi 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  after  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  in 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  men  to  be  subtracted 
nl>ove  total  afloat,  because  they  were  in  a  service  different  froii 
which  had  been  contemplated  prior  to  1917: 


Mln«'  force  

Submarine  chasers  

Earle  boats  

Transport  force  

Divfict  vessels  

Naval  overseas  transport  service. 

Armed  guard  

Port  niard  

Foreign  service  on  shore  

Total  


Ships. 

IS  I 

3  I 
42  I 


It  was  never  expected  that  anvthing  like  2C>0.<;03  men  would 
shore  in  this  country.   Most  of  them,  in  fact,  were  in  training  tt 
the  demand  of  the  Shipping  Hoard  for  '250.000  men,  a  service 
contemplated  thai  would  be  expected  of  the  Navy.    That  nu 
therefore,  we  had  enlisted  for  a  service  not  naval,  in  any  real 
though  the  Navy  undertook  it  and  |>erformed  it  along  with 
other  new  and  unexpected  demands.   All  these  duties  made  der. 
upon  naval  personnel  never  contemplated  in  any  plans  or  stud 
estimates,  or  suggested  by  any  naval  officer  in  the  entire  service 
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•VP  deduct  the  130,030  on  duties  not  in  the  plans,  from  the  247,000 
» float,  we  have  107,074  men  in  the  Navy  on  November  11  engaged 
ties  of  a  strictlv  naval  character  in  keeping  with  the  service  re- 
d  for  carrving  the  mission  of  the  ^avy  in  the  war  as  foreseen 
i'  i  General  Board  and  all  the  naval  experts  in  191G.  This  number 
a  red  with  the  (Jencral  Board's  estimate  of  100,000  shows  a  dif- 
t  e  of  only  7,074  men,  and  the  General  Board  and  the  department 
in  plated  that  all  in  excess  of  100.000  would  be  provided  by  re- 
s.  This  was  sound  reasoning  judged  by  all  previous  wars  and 
•o posed  plans.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  naval  reserve  law 
ed  in  1014  and  amended  in  the  act  of  August  29,  1916,  made 
sion  not  only  for  the  small  increase  needed  for  strictly  naval 
s.  but  gave  such  wide  latitude  that  we  were  enabled  to  enroll 
ves  for  every  strictly  naval  and  collateral  need. 

WING  AXCIKXT  HISTORY  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  THE  PERSONNEL 

I'lOX  OF  11)14  HEAR  UPON  THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR  PROVES 
1RT1VE. 

hink  it  was  Admiral  Fiske  and  perhaps  some  others  who  have 
before  you  complaining  that  I  did  not  ask  for  as  large  increase 
e  enlisted  personnel  in  1914  as  would  have  kept  all  the  ships  in 
commission.  It  had  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
to  keep  all  the  ships  in  full  commission,  and  if  I  erred  in  not 
lg  Congress  at  that  time  to  give  a  large  authorized  increase  in 
>nnel,  there  are  two  reasons  which  had  great  weight  in  the 
se  pursued : 

I  followed  the  policy  that  had  prevailed  for  vears  of  asking  for 
sufficient  men  to  keep  the  later  ships  (those  of  15  years  or  less  of 
•v)  in  full  commission,  a  policy  which  had  been  often  and  fully 
issed  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  Congress  made  au- 
ization  for  men  with  the  knowledge  that  the  latest  fighting  ships 
Id  have  the  full  complement  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  a 
tin  number  of  older  ships  would  l>e  kept  in  reserve  with  a  small 
,  generally  about  25  per  cent,  and  others  uin  ordinary"  with 
sufficient  personnel  to  keep  the  ships  in  condition.  I  may  have 
•wed  an  unwise  precedent  in  asking  for  only  enough  men  to  keep 
he  policy  established  and  carried  out  for  years.  Moreover,  my 
ediate  predecessor,  although  authorized  to  enlist  51.500  men,  could 
re  only  47.357. 

1  asked  for  the  numl>er  of  men  which  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
mmended  for  a  peace  complement,  based  upon  the  principles 
•d  by  the  General  Board  in  that  year,  that  of  keeping  in  full 
mission  all  battleships  under  15  years  of  age,"  etc.  On  Novem- 
14.  1914,  I  addressed  the  following  official  communication  to  the 
>f  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation : 

Washington,  November  18,  191!,. 

i :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

ect:  Increase  of  the  Navy  ;  huilcling  program  an<l  personnel,  1916. 

rence :  General  Board  s  letter  No.  420-2  of  November  17,  1914. 

Its  report  on  personnel.  In  section  43,  paragraph  (a),  the  General  Board 
es  the  following  recommendation: 

That  legislation  be  asked  for  providing  an  active  personnel,  officers  and  en- 
d  force,  capable  of  keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleships  under  15  years 
Ke  from  date  of  authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers  and  all  gunboats,  and  all 
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the  necessary  auxiliaries  that  go  with  the  active  fleet;  ami  of  furnl 
nucleus  crews  for  all  ships  In  the  Navy  that  would  be  used  in  time  of  wui 
the  necessary  men  for  the  training  and  other  shore  stations." 

Now,  as  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus : 

The  department  desires  a  report  from  the  bureau  as  to  personnel  avn 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  above  quote 
gether  with  such  comment  and  recommendation  on  the  subject  as  the  b 
sees  tit  to  make. 

Joseph  us  Dane 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  reply  to  my  in< 
made  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  personnel  required  to  man  the  : 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  General  B< 
closing  its  report  with  this  statement: 

After  due  consideration  •  •  •  the  bureau  sees  no  necessity  for  * 
for  an  increase  of  enlisted  personnel  this  year;  but  believes  it  will  be  nect 
to  do  so  next  year,  If  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board  Is  approvi 

Following  this  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
bureau  charged  with  supplying  all  personnel,  I  made  no  recommi 
tion  for  increase  in  1914,  but  in  1915  asked  for  an  increase,  ai 
the  next  bill  that  became  a  law  secured  a  war  increase  to  97.<»< 
much  larger  number  than  had  hitherto  been  asked  for  by  any  S 
tary  of  the  Navy,  indeed  twice  as  many  as  on  March  5,  1913,  wj 
I  km  aim-  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  full  text  of  the  reply  to  my  letter  of  November  18,  1914.  t 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  as  follows: 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Xovember  JH,  J 

From :  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
To :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Subject :  Increase  of  Navy,  etc. 

Reference :  Department's  letter,  etc.,  quoting  recommendations  of  General  1 
1.  The  bureau  bus  carefully  considered  the  subject  of  personnel  in  <■ 
tion  with  the  General  Board's  recommendations  regarding  the  orgnni/.ai 
the  fleet  as  expressed  In  section  43,  paragraph  (ci),  of  the  above  refereno 
rasped  fully  submits  as  follows  the  requirements  In  personnel  to  put  into 
1 1 it-  Qenaml  Board's  recommendation: 

Class  A. — Active  fleet  to  be  in  full  oOmmtttton  at  all  timet  in  training  fu 


Battleships  

Pestr  vers  

Destroyer  tenders . 

Submarines  

Submarine  tenders 
Armored  cruisers. . 

Cruisers  

Trans  Torts  

Sunrly  shin*  

Renair  shins  

Aramunitl  n ship. 
Mine  dep<  t  shit*. . 

Fleet  tup  

Uospitalshlp  

Total  


Numt  er      I  Inc 
of  ships.  !  officers. 


is 

3 
» 

e 
s 
ii 

3 
I 
-' 
1 
2 
'. 
I 


12(1 


.3" 
HO 
14 
M 
24 
ISO 
117 
12 
12 
14 
4 
18 


1,191 


As  to  fleet  tugs,  there  were  no  officers  there,  because  we  emj.: 
practical  marine  men  to  manage  them. 

As  to  the  hospital  ship,  the  officers  on  that  ship  were  medical  o 
and  not  line  officers. 
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H. — Gunboats  that  waft  be  Herri*  cable  for  cruising,  patrol,  and  other 

duties  in  titties  of  peace. 


Numl  er 
of  shir  8. 

I  in*1 
officers. 

Fn  ict<d 
m  n. 

IS      

27 

133 

3,ni5 

153         1,324  34,363 

<  \  Vt'Mxrls  of  more  or  less  military  value  to  be  held  in  reserve  with 

'<-n.<  rn  ten  in  time  of  peace  and  to  be  placed  in  full  commission  in  time 
'•or. 

NuxnltT 

of  snips. 

Line 

officers. 

Fnlivtrd 
m.  n. 

5 
16 

40 

25 
32 
12 
7 
20 
8 
3 

1,6*0 
1,250 
320 
120 
70 
730 
240 
180 

12 

7 

10 
4 

3 

s  

otal  

65 
126 
27 

146 
1,1»1 
133 

4,500 
31,34* 
3,015 

.  liattle  licet  

"otal  

21* 

1,471 
50 

38,»53 

1,521 

tk.- — The  above  figures  show  the  tKTsonncl  required  for  all  vessels  on  the 
list  not  in  possc>sion  of  the  Naval  Mi.itia  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
in.  may  he  oi  possible  service  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  It  will  be  note. I 
a  nuinbi  r  of  the  vessels  in  classes  H  anil  C  are  of  doubtful  value  tither  in 
■  .ir  war.  owing  to  th<'ir  age  and  material  condition.  However,  the  bureau 
provided  i>ersonnel  for  them. 

lass  D  is  next : 

»s  D. — Personnel  required  to  full  commission  all  vessels  of  class  C  which 
arc  held  in  reserve  with  nucleus  en  u  s  in  time  of  peace. 


rships  

re<i  cruisers 
est  rovers.  . 
it:  e<fo  boar* 

larines  

aitleships  

ers  

Qfuxitors  


Total  

Ire  .uiredin  clashes  A,  l'.,  .ami  ('. 


nrand  total    

in  service  

Apparent  >h'Tta?i>  f  r  war  

xtract  from  Secretary's  report,  1914.) 


Nillll!  IT 

i  f  -Un;  s. 

1  ini 
I'lhcrrs. 

1  n  listed 
mm. 

I-. 
12 

: 
•t 

i" 

3 

Il  It 
1  2  ■> 

2t 

3,  M  1 

2,  7« 
s.  4 
210 

n> 

'*  1 

2] 

2.  1M 
3,i 

VI- > 

-12 
1 .  Ml 

13.i  7S 

3\  <t:>3 

•J  is 

2.  <  •:{.•{ 
] ,  ^72 

7i2,<3l 
.',2,2-3 

1-1 

33S 

Sow,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  continues : 

Vhlle  the  apparent  shortage  to  commission  all  serviceable  vessels  for  war 
only  161  officers  and  338  men,  If  It  is  borne  In  mind  that  there  are  many 
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duties  required  by  both  officers  and  men  ashore  in  time  of  war  that  muf 
provided  for  from  the  nctlve  j>ersonnel  in  order  that  Uie  efficiency  and  etTec 
ness  of  the  fleet  may  be  maintained. 

In  regard  to  officers,  the  great  majority  of  those  now  on  shore  duty  woul 
relict cd  bj  retired  officers  and  sent  to  sea  upon  the  outbreak  of  \v;ir. 

That  is  exactly  what  did  happen. 

The  bureau  has  considered  the  requirements  in  this  particular  and  be  I 
that  a  minimum  of  160  active  line  officers  should  remain  ashore  in  time  of 
otherwise  the  organization  would  be  so  disrupted  that  the  efficiency  of 
fleet  would  be  seriously  impaired.  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  t> 
fact  that  13Ti  officers  and  3,015  enlisted  men  have  been  assigned  to  gunl 
primarily  for  peace  duties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  of  war  these  vet 
or  many  of  them,  would  either  be  interned  in  foreign  i>orts  or  brought  horn 
service  on  the  coast  patrol,  and  manned  by  the  naval  militia  or  other  re 
forces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  those  ships  were  manned  in  tini 
war  by  the  reserve  forces. 

This  would  release  their  personnel  for  service  with  the  lighting  fleet. 

Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  |>ersonnel  of  gunboats  were  so  released, 
would  In  this  way  become  available  90  officers  and  2,000  enlisted  men. 

There  are  at  present  serving  on  surveying  ships  and  on  flsh  commission 
28  officers  and  622  enlisted  men.    These  would  also  become  available  fo 
fleet  In  time  of  war,  making  00  plus  28  equals  118  officers  aud  2,000  plu 
equals  2.622  enlisted  men. 

The  bureau  Is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  there  exists  at  the  present 
a  shortage  of  161  plus  160  minus  118  equals  203  line  officers  required  to  plu 
full  commission  all  vessels  of  the  Navy  serviceable  for  war  purposes. 

And  I  may  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  place  we  then  had  t« 
officers  from  was  the  Naval  Academy,  and  we  had  secured  every  o 
that  academy  had  graduated. 

In  estimating  the  shortage  of  enlisted  men,  consideration  must  be  given  t 
requirements  of  the  service  in  connect  ion  with  training  stations,  tugs,  st 
shi|»s,  recruiting,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  table  below,  showing  the  present  dis 
tlon  of  the  enlisted  |»ersonnel  in  duties  other  than  at  sea  with  the  flee,  elf 


40  navy-yard  tugs   .   

Oaring  for  Naval  Militia  ships    

Station  ships,  yard  craft,  etc  

Training  stations  ami  trade  schools  

Recruiting  stations  

Radio  stations  

Shins  building   

Navy  yards  and  shore  stations  

Insular  force  

General  detail  

Prisoners,    leave,   traveling,  etc  

Hospitals  

Total   1 

In  case  of  war  the  following  nuinl»ers  can  be  drawn  on  from  the  nhov 
sent  to  sen : 

From  Item  2  

From  item  3  

From  Item  4  

From  item  7  

From  item  8  

From  Item  10  

From  Item  11  


Clash  E. 


Total 
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mulnlng  a  bore  in  time  of  war,  12.518  minus  5,(509  equals  6,849  unavall- 
f<»r  sen  duty.  To  this  must  be  added  the  apparent  shortage  of  enlisted 
shown  above  as  338,  making  a  further  apparent  shortage  of  7,187,  from 
!i  should  be  subtracted  2.622,  the  number  gained  from  gunboats  and  trom 
\ving  and  H  h  commission  vessels,  making  an  actual  shortage  of  men 
in  all  ve  sels  serviceable  for  war  purposes  of  4.5G5. 


CONCU'SIONS  OF  THE  BVRKAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 


i»in  the  foregoing  figure  the  bureau  concludes  that,  for  purposes  of  plac- 
n  full  commission  all  ves  els  of  the  Navy  serviceable  for  war  purposes 
ie  present,  there  is  a  shortage  of  203  line  officers  and  2,505  enlisted  men. 
•liable  requirements  for  commissioning  new  ships  within  the  next  year: 


Men. 

tleshlps  1,  500 

st  royers   450 

ulunarines   200 

stroyer  tender   250 

biuarine  tenders   300 


Total  2,700 

ai table  during  next  year  to  commission  new  ships — 

Men. 

n  general  detail   750  ' 

it  ships  building  -   111 

lable  for  enlistment  to  till  average  authorized  quota   753 

Total  1,614 

jired  for  new  ships  next  year.  2,700 


Shortage   1,086 


irrylng  out  the  plan  of  retaining  In  full  commission  the  21  latest  battle- 
s  and  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  number  of  submarine  tenders — 

Men. 

ittleships  (Virginia  class)  would  be  placed  in  reserve,  thus  gaining—  1,170 
lunar  me  tenders  out  of  commission,  to  gain   300 


Gain   1,470 

rtage  1, 080 


Surplus  after  com  mis  ioning  all  new  construction  next  year   385 

fter  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing  figures  the  bureau  sees  no  necessity 
asking  for  an  increase  of  enlisted  personnel  this  year,  but  believes  that  it 
be  necessary  to  do  so  next  year  if  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Board 
tpproved.  The  question  of  the  shortage  of  officers  is  much  more  urgent 
ii  that  of  enlisted  men — 

Vnd  in  the  war  we  found  that  was  true — 

ii  sufficient  number  of  ex-service  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  war  complements 
be  readily  obtained  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  as  the  supply  of  officers 
imlted  to  the  output  of  the  Naval  Academy,  it  will  necessarily  be  several 
rs  before  the  needs  of  the  service  in  this  respect  can  be  filled  if  all  vessels 
Aw  Navy  serviceable  for  war  purposes  are  placed  In  full  commission, 
so  estimate  is  made  for  colliers,  as  existing  law  contemplated  manning  those 
sels  from  other  sources  than  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
.'he  bureau  believes  that  a  naval  reserve  organized  from  the  honorably  dls- 
irged  enlisted  men  now  in  civil  life  should  be  created  within  the  next  year. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  bureau  concurs  in  the  recommendations 
the  General  Board  quoted  In  the  department's  letter,  and  believes  that  the 
icv  recommended  would  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  to  a  maximum 
only  In  material  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  personnel  to  the  best 
vantage. 

Victor  Blue. 

174273—20  172 
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PERSONNEL  SITUATION,  1014. 


From  May,  1914,  the  authorized  complement  for  enlisted  me 
I  he  Navy  was  completely  filled  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
the  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  enlistments  had  to  he  establii 
This  was  a  result  of  the  policies  of  education  and  extending 
opportunities  for  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and  of  giving  w 
publicity  through  the  country  of  the  Navy's  work.  t)n  Juni 
1918,  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  was  48.0f>S,  and  on  Jun 
1014,  there  was  52,667,  showing  a  net  gain  of  4,612  during  the 
a  numhor  sufficient  t<>  man  five  dreadnaughts  and  seven  destro 
There  was  also  a  large  gain  made  in  reenlistments  of  trained 
during  this  year,  the  percentage  of  reenlistments  for  the  fiscal 
l'.M  !  heing  .r>7  per  cent,  while  that  of  1014  was  f>r>  per  rent,  hi 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1014,  there  were  88,043  applicants  for  ei 
ment.  Of  these,  only  18,048  were  accepted,  and  of  this  nui 
r>,H»S,  nearly  one-third,  had  served  one  or  more  enlistments  ii 
Navv.  The  general  situation  in  regard  to  the  enlisted  personn 
the  Navy  and  the  policies  of  the  department  in  regard  to  the 
•sonnel  is  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  of  December  1,  1914.  \ 
24  to  28,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

F.nli*te<\  wen. — It  ban  been  the  policy  of  the  deportment  to  raise  the  sta 
of  the  enlisted  personnel  by  opening  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  worth; 
by  weeding  out  the  unworthy,  who  bring  discredit  upon  the  uniform  < 
sailors.  In  consequenee  of  this  policy,  the  recruiting  officers  are  ennh 
plek  and  choose  union);  the  applicants  for  enlistment,  and  a  greater  pent 
of  men  nre  rcenlistlng.  When  the  Information  Is  disseminated  throughoi 
country  that  the  position  of  an  enlisted  man  In  the  Navy  Is  an  bonorubl 
and  that  none  but  those  of  good  character  are  taken,  that  every  man  \vl 
lists  has  the  opportunity  of  getting  an  education,  without  expense  to  h 
or  his  family;  tliat  he  hns  the  opportunity  of  learning  a  useful  trade,  am 
if  he  wishes  to  make  the  Navy  Ids  life  work  he  has  the  opportunity  C 
vancement  through  the  various  grades  of  petty  officer,  warrant  offlcei 
commissioned  officer  to  the  highest  runk  in  the  Navy,  it  Is  hut  natural  tliot 
men  of  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood  will  be  more  and  more,  att 
to  the  Navy,  and  that  their  parents  will  not  only  encourage  but  urge  th 
enlist.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Navy's  authorized  com  pi  < 
which  was  short  for  several  years,  was  completely  filled  In  May,  1014 
recruiting  had  to  he  sus|)ended  In  order  tint  to  exceed  the  limit  nuthnria 
law  ;  and  that  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  enlistment  had  to  be  estnb 
Daft  OK  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1913,  the  enlisted  strength  of  Un- 
reached a  total  of  48.0418.  aud  in  the  liseal  year  ended  June  30.  1914.  a  t. 
.M',<!<17.  showing  a  net  gain  of  4.012  men  during  the  year,  the  number  requi 
BMit  five  dreadnoughts  nnd  seven  destroyers.  The  penentage  of  men  w 
I  lie  character  of  their  discharge,  were  entitled  to  reenlist  and  who  r.  ■ 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  was  r»7  per  cent.  The  same  for  the  fiscal  y 
1914  was  Cm  per  cent,  or  a  net  gain  of  8  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  men  serving  under  reenllstinetit  In  1913  wast 
The  same  for  1914  was  18.040,  or  a  net  gain  to  the  Navy  of  1.0.Y7  exfier 
men-  enough  (n  fully  man  two  of  the  latest  dreadnoughts.  During  tlx 
year  ended  June  30,  1914.  there  were  88.943  applicants  for  enlistment.  <  »f 
i .iity  is.948  were  accepted,  or  about  1  In  ."».  Of  this  number,  r>.lft 
already  served  one  or  more  enlistments.  These  figures  indicate  the  high 
ord  required  of  recruits,  aud  show  that  there  la  no  lack  of  fit  men  who  tie 
enlist  in  the  Navy. 

In  view  of  this  gratifying  condition,  the  department  has  not  found  It 
sary  to  retain  In  the  Navy  men  who  are  undesirable  from  any  point  ol 
or  men  who  for  various  personal  reasons  desire  to  sever  their  connection 
n  in  an  honorable  status. 

•  ••••• 
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>  *  tut  t  ion  of  i>crxfnnn  l.—T]\e  proper  distribution  of  the  personnel  is  a 
which  Involves  economical  problems  no  less  Important  tlnin  are  the 
**x i H-nriitures  for  material  requirements.    The  main  object  in  all  eon- 
ti«»n^  is  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  fighting  lieet.    Since  the 

•  Hii'^c  of  tla*  miHlern  Navy  began  many  vessels  have  been  added  to  the 
lixt  from  time  to  time  which,  although  serviceable  for  war  purposes  in 
•i-'-y.  are  now  obsolete  for  modern  warfare  Many  of  these  vessels  are 
;»  >•«•!■<  ico  f  .r  patiol  duty  in  southern  waters  and  elsewhere.  In  c:tse  of 
u:iiiy  of  them  would  he  brought  home  and  turned  over  to  the  Naval  Militia 

•  r  reserve  force  and  utilized  in  the  naval-defense  districts  on  the  inner 

•  imtrol.  Their  personnel  would  be  transferred  to  ships  of  fighting  value. 
im«*  of  peace  it  is  desirable  to  utilize  a  numb  v  of  such  vessels  for  patrol 
'uisin-  t\uty.  as  they  are  less  expensive  t« »  maintain  than  are  the  vessels 

•  -<)  fur  the  lighting  line.  Naturally,  if  all  vessels  of  the  Navy,  i  n-hiding 
r««f**rred  to  are  to  be  kept  in  full  commission  in  readiness  for  immediate 

•  itli  a  first-class  na\al  power,  many  more  officers  and  men  would  1k»  re- 
1  t  liait  are  at  present  authorized  :  and  there  would  be  an  increasing  demand 
year  to  year  for  more  men  to  man  the  vessels  newly  constructed.  llai>- 
liowover,  the  necessity  for  such  a  condition  is  not  apparent,  and  the 

of  the  country  should  not  be  overburdened  to  provide  for  such  con- 

"\v. 

•  <~5«»noral  Hoard  in  its  report  (printed  as  an  appendix)  recommends  In 
n  43,  paragraph  (o),  that  personnel  be  provided  for  certain  classes  of 
named  in  the  report.    By  wisely  utilizing  the  present  enlisted  personnel 
ips  of  the  classes  named  can  be  maintained  in  full  commission  without 
on   to  the  present  enlistment  and  then* fore  no  legislation  Is  needed  to 

out  their  recommendation.    This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  report  by  the 
<»t"  t '  o  ISurenu  of  Navigation,  which  is  printed  In  the  appendix  on  page  64. 
s  estimated  that  more  than  f>0  per  cent  of  the  effective  lighting  power  of 
:i\.v  is  now  fully  manned.    And  this  percentage  will  be  increased  propor- 
toly  as  new  ships  are  placed  in  active  service  by  taking  the  crews  from 
bier  ones  of  little  or  no  fighting  value.    It  Is  conservative  to  say  that  the 
Inaught  Pinnsiili  nnia  In  fighting  value  Is  worth  four  or  five  old  battle- 
anil  an  indefinite  number  of  old  cruisers,  yet  she  requires  no  more  men 
an  old  battleship  or  two  or  three  of  the  old  cruisers.    In  other  words,  SOI) 
>  n  the  rentixv'i  ftHin  are  as  effective  as  4,000  men  on  old  battleships  or  as 

thousands  on  old  cruisers, 
is  comparison  should  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  question  arises  whether  the 
»nnt»l  should  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  new  construction.  Owing  to 
financial  condition  of  the  Treasury,  due  to  war  conditions  abroad,  the 
rttnent  does  not  ask  for  more  men  this  year,  but  intends,  by  the  distribu- 
of  the  personnel  to  the  be.^t  advantage,  not  only  to  maintain  the  effective 
ing  strength  of  the  Navy,  but  to  increase  it  proportionately  as  ships  now 
r  construction  are  completed  and  added  to  the  Navy  list  during  the  next 
Since  March.  1914,  the  department  has  placed  in  full  commission  12  more 
Is  of  tin*  older  type  than  were  deemed  necessary  a  year  ago.  These  were 
blition  to  the  vessels  newly  built  and  were  demanded  by  the  situation  iu 

CO. 

ie  department  was  enabled  to  meet  this  increased  demand  on  the  jiersonnel 
eeruiting  to  the  authorized  strength  during  the  year  and  thus  gained  4.000 
»  men  than  were  in  the  service  last  year. 

is  for  the  Congress  to  establish  the  effective  strength  nt  which  the  Navy 
I  be  maintained,  both  in  personnel  and  In  material,  and  for  the  department 
lviso  as  to  the  proper  balancing  of  the  two.  For  the  reasons  given  above 
department  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  any  retrenchment  that  may  be 

ed  advisable  on  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  in  new  construction — 

wish  to  emphasize  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  at  the  time  the 
U  fio;ht  we  were  having  was  as  to  whether  we  could  get  two 
tleships  or  one — 

r>r  the  reasons  given  above  the  department  Is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
retrenchment  that  may  be  deemed  advisable  on  account  of  the  financial 
lition  of  the  Treasury  should  not  be  in  new  construction,  as  it  has  pointed 
that,  if  deemed  necessary,  the  present  authorized  personnel  can  take  care 
he  new  ships  that  will  be  added  to  the  Navy  In  the  next  two  years  by  witu- 
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drawing  from  service  old  vessels  of  little  or  doubtful  military  valtw.    L  . 
however.  Inereiise  in  personnel  should  keep  l»aee  with  new  con>tru<  t i»»r . 
meantime  there  will  necessarily  have  to  he  placed  in  reserve  from  tin>^  r 
vessels  which,  altliough  not  sufficiently  up  to  date  for  the  tisrliting  it  - 
render  good  service  In  coast  defense.    For  the  manning  of  Mich  ve*«*-i«. 
the  auxiliaries  which  would  he  required  with  the  fleet  in  time  of  war  ■_ 
reserve  is  necessary  and  should  he  organized  and  trained  at  th* 
practicable  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  retailed  here  gossip  as  t<, 
communication  I  held  with  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  n. 
and  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Fiske  who  undertook  to  convey  ti.- 
pression  that  I  had  directed  the  General  Board  to  cut  out 
recommendations  as  to  increase  of  personnel.    Such  an  impr— 
would  do  injustice  to  the  General  Board  as  well  as  to  me.    V<  ? 
but  at  least  twice,  or  probably  three  times,  I  have  suggested  t<. - 
General  Board  the  omission  of  certain  specific  reconimendati-  - 
their  reports  which  would  be  printed  as  appendices  in  my  at:^ 
reports.    In  each  case  I  suggested  that  those  particular  re  <>mmr_.t 
tions  not  to  be  published  should  be  contained  in  communication* : 
the  study  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of  Operations.  I 
manifestly  proper  that  certain  of  their  recommendations  should 
confidential.    Most  of  them  are. 

My  relations  with  the  General  Board  have  been  such  as  to  j'ih 
the  utmost  free  and  confidential  exchange  of  views.    When  ar. 
officio  member  of  the  General  Board  so  tar  forgets  his  sense  of  i 
proprieties  as  to  gossip  about  those  communications  he  publish*,  :\ 
unfitness  for  membership  on  that  board  and  loses  his  usefuli-j 
In  the  latter  part  of  1914  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  sucfwn 
for  the  first  time  in  years  in  securing  the  enlistment  authorize  i 
law.    My  opinion  was  that  the  big  immediate  and  difficult  duty 
to  concentrate  on  getting  appropriations  for  capital  and  other  nr.* 
ing  ships  and  on  teaching  and  training  the  more  than  50.0nn  l:. 
then  enlisted  and  in  keeping  that  strength  up  to  that  numl>er  auth  - 
ized  before  I  should  ask  an  increase.    I  am  frank  to  say  that  at  t:_ 
time  I  did  not  believe  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  Congress  ; 
a  mood  to  vote  the  money  that  would  be  required  for  a  large  incrv^ 
and  also  money  for  two  dreadnaughts.    An  increase  of  20,00u  il: 
as  I  am  informed  by  Supplies  and  Accounts,  would  necessitate  ^ 
additional  appropriation  of  $16,000,000. 

I  know  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  monev  for  h'i 
increase  in  personnel  and  for  the  new  ships  the  General  Board  :  j 
necessary  and  the  number  for  which  I  had  estimated.    As  obtaii q 
money  for  new  dreadnaughts  was  paramount  and  as  Navigation  > 
ported  we  had  sufficient  men  to  man  the  best  ships,  I  did  not  h 
the  money  for  the  increase  of  men,  but  stressed  the  fight— and  it  vi 
a  hard  one — to  secure  enough  money  for  the  new  dreadnaughts  ar 
other  fighting  ships.    The  re  ommendation  of  the  (ieneral  IW 
as  forwarded  to  me  and  published  as  an  appendix  to  my  report 
Appendix  A.  p.  08,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1914) 
in  these  words : 

43.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  herein  set  forth,  the  General  Board  r*  c 
mends : 

(a)  That  legislation  he  asked  for  providing  an  active  personnel  offir: 
and  enlisted  force,  capable  of  keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleship  nr-v 
15  years  of  age  from  date  of  authorization,  all  destroyers  and  sabioar 
under  12  years  of  age  from  authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers  and  all  jjunN 
and  all  the  necessary  auxiliaries  that  go  with  the  active  fleet;  and  of  nircjJ 
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ik-Ious  crews  for  all  ships  in  the  Navy  that  would  be  used  in  time  of  war, 
Im«  necessary  men  for  the  training  and  other  shore  stations. 

That  the  general  policy  be  adopted  of  expanding  the  active  personnel 
rhe  expansion  of  the  fleet  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  (a). 

That  inuiieliate  steps  be  taken  to  form  a  national  naval  reserve  of 
in  l  oihcers  and  men.  and  that  this  work  be  pushed  until  this  reserve  in 
i-iitin  with  the  Naval  Militia  has  reached  the  point  where,  combined  with 
<  tive  list,  it  will  be  possible  to  fully  man  the  entire  fleet  with  war  com- 
■ii ts  and  furnish  10  per  cent  additional  for  casualties. 
)  That  the  Naval  Militia  be  expanded  in  number  and  that  the  department 
ira«i»  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  its  training  to  the  end  that  It 
still  more  efficiently  serve  to  reenforce  the  Regular  Service  at  neeo 

George  Dewey. 

suggested  to  the  General  Board  that  it  stress  the  building  pro- 
n,  luv  down  the  general  principles  of  personnel,  omitting  any 
it-ii laV  number  of  increases  in  that  year.  The  Chief  of  the 
can  of  Navigation  recommended  as  complements  for  the  ships 
iirli  men  in  his  judgment — and  that  was  his  duty  prescribed  by 
—for  manning  the  ships  of  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  the 
mmendation  of  the  General  Board. 

he  Chairman.  Was  this  suggestion  of  the  board  made  orally  or 
vriting  ( 

ecretary  Daniels.  Orally.  The  board  never  then  or  since  inti- 
ed  to  me  that  my  suggestions  were  not  entirely  proper,  and  I 
lisliod  the  report  at  it  was  forwarded  to  me.  It  was  never,  Mr. 
.irnian,  until  I  had  refused  to  approve  Admiral  Fiske's  plea  to 
ganize  the  Navv  Department  on  plans  u  made  in  Germany," 
:erned  after  the  Von  Tirpitz  method,  and  had  not  yielded  to  his 
^ited  solicitations  to  make  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  At- 
k-  Fleet,  that  this  comparatively  unimportant  confidential  talk 
h  the  General  Board  was  given  currency  and  an  airing  in  Con- 
>s  long  before  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  In- 
uich  as  I  recommended  an  increase  in  1915  and  Congress  pave 
large  increase  in  August,  1915,  larger  than  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
ion  could  enlist  before  we  entered  the  war,  the  addition  of  a 
thousand  men,  more  or  less,  in  1914,  would  have  exerted  no 
ceptible  influence  in  a  great  war  in  which  we  enlisted  and  en- 
;ed  more  than  500,000  men  in  the  Navy.  To  hark  back  to  this 
rmed-over  criticism  serves  onlv  to  show  that  this  investigation,  lim- 
i  by  the  resolution  to  the  part  the  Navy  played  in  the  World 
r,  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  an  opportunity  of  airing  ancient 
?vances  without  contributing  anything  of  value  to  lessons  taught 
the  World  War. 

Jr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  fight  of  my  life,  working  with  the  ma- 
ity  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  led  by  Chairman  Padgett,  to 
tire  an  appropriation  for  two  battleships  in  that  bill,  as  the  follow- 
'  extract  from  the  Congressional  Record,  February  5,  1915,  page 
18,  shows : 

ir.  Witherspoon  moves  to  recommit  H.  R.  20975  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
nirs  with  instructions  to  forthwith  report  the  bill  hack  to  the  House  with  an 
endment  striking  out  the  word  "  two  *•  where  it  occurs  in  line  4.  page  G4,  and 
ert  the  word  "  one  "  in  place  thereof. 

The  vote  stood  yeas,  149:  nays,  165.   Representative  Witherspoon, 
eked  by  nearly  half  the  Members  of  the  House,  made  a  hard  fight 
Prevent  my  recommendation,  incorporated  in  the  bill  by  the  Naval 
airs  Committee,  for  the  two  battleships,  being  adopted.  His  mo- 
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tion  was  to  build  only  one  dreadnaught  and  a  change  of  eight 
would  have  reduced  the  building  program  in  that  bill  to  one  d 
naught  instead  of  the  two  secured.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  show: 
both  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  (Mr.  Mann,  Republican 
Mr.  Underwood,  Democrat)  voted  for  recommitting  the  bill 
instructions  to  substitute  "  one  "  for  "  two."  This  vote  is  signi 
as  showing  the  public  attitude  and  the  attitude  in  Congress  -.w 
time,  and  no  discussion  now  of  what  might  have  been  done  t' 
three  years  before  we  entered  the  war  has  any  value  without  the 
light  of  public  opinion  as  represented  by  a  large  element  in  Cor 
in  opposing  the  two-battleship  construction  urged  by  the  Seci 
of  the  Navy  and  approved  by  the  President.  I  believed  then,  ar 
General  Board  agreed,  that  in  comparison  with  securing  the  n 
for  two  dreadnaughts,  everything  else  was  less  important.  B< 
I  recommended  in  1915  and  actually  secured  in  19 1G  all  the 
needed  for  the  new  ships  and  secured  them  l*»fore  the  ships  wen 
launched ;  and  never  during  the  World  War,  with  an  increase 
342  to  over  2.000  vessels  to  l>e  manned,  was  a  ship  ready  for  s 
that  the  department  did  not  have  enough  men  ready  to  man  i 
much  for  this  backstairs  gossip  about  1914  and  like  ancient  hi 

PERSONNEL — COMPLEMENTS  OF  SHIPS — VARYING  VIEWS  HELD  P.T 
OFFICERS  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  AS  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  M  l  ; 
A  FIOHTINO  SHIP. 

The  naval  legislation  passed  on  August  29, 1916,  stands  out  l» 
all  precedence  in  naval  legislation  looking  toward  preparin 
Navy  for  war.  It  not  only  provided  a  continuing  program  f<> 
construction  to  follow  a  definite  plan  for  a  period  of  three  ve:n 
it  also  provided  for  the  personnel  to  adequately  man  the  ship* 
and  those  to  be  constructed,  and  made  provisions  for  prompt 
creasing  the  personnel  to  meet  the  sudden  demands  of  war. 
this  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  President  to  issue  an  order 
the  emergency  arose  to  increase  the  strength  by  18,300  men 
Regular  Navy,  which  he  issued  on  March  24,  1917,  several  da 
fore  Congress  declared  war.  This  act  also  provided  for  an  mil 
reserve  force  under  such  regulations  as  to  make  service  in  the  r 
force  of  the  Navy  attractive  to  thousands  of  American  citizen 
to  give  adequate  personnel  for  any  needed  service  in  war. 

The  terms  of  this  law  were  largely  a  result  of  the  careful 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  preceding  two  years  as  to  the  n 
ments  of  the  Navy  in  both  numbers  and  types  of  sliip^  :ui<]  : 
personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  size  of  the  enlisted  persor 
the  Navy  had  been  a  question  much  discussed  for  several  yeai 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  opinion  varied  as  to  the  number  < 
necessary  to  fight  a  ship  changed  as  time  went  on.  The  wise  in< 
in  personnel  suggested  were  largely  a  result  of  the  development 
gunnery  efficiency  of  the  ships  and  of  the  methods  to  control  t 
of  the  guns  in  battle. 

To  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the  personnel  situation 
Navy  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  development  of  the  Navy  at 
ticularly  its  developments  in  gunnery  efficiency  during  the  ] 
years,  because  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy  has  varied  n< 
by  the  increased  construction  of  ships,  but  by  the  establish nr 
certain  principles  governing  the  fighting  of  the  ship  in  battle  t 
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■ru»nce  gained  in  holding  imitation  battles  in  target  practice 
the  principles  were  put  to  a  test.    In  11)05  there  was  ap- 
tt»«l  the  first  board  of  officers  to  analyze  the  study  the  most  up- 
»te  ideas  in  regard  to  the  principles  above  mentioned  for  fight- 
a  ship  in  battle  and  to  formulate  in  detail  the  methods  which 
il<l  \>v  carried  out  in  accomplishing  this.    This  board  was  called 
lire  control  board,  as  it  directly  considered  the  method  of  con- 
ii»«r  the  gun  fire  of  a  ship.   This  board  submitted  a  report  out- 
methods  of  training,  types  of  installation,  result  to  be  accom- 
h*«1,  etc.    Following  this  report  there  have  been  other  boards 
>inted  from  time  to  time  to  study  the  proposition  and  to  devise 
(  it's  and  methods  so  as  to  keep  in  step  with  the  advances  made 
.10  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  in  the  development  of  electrical 
mechanical  instruments. 

Iiis  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  subjects  in  discussion  in  the  Navy 
11  «x  the  past  20  years  ana  necessarily  there  have  been  numerous 
divergent  opinions  among  the  officers  of  the  Navy  as  to  what 
il«l  l»e  the  correct  action  and  procedure  to  be  established  by  the 
•  y  Department.  I  am  giving  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  reports 
lie  various  boards  on  lire  control  of  1905,  1910,  1915.  1916,  and 
).  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  and  an  illuminating  state- 
it. 

.  brief  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  various  boards  on  fire  con- 
is  given  in  the  following  pages.  From  the  extensive  studies 
le  of  the  subject  as  indicated  it  would  be  evident  that  no  one 
i*s  opinion  could  be  taken  as  paramount  to  all  others  even 
ugh  he  might  have  a  very  plausible  argument  to  support  his  po- 
rn. The  desire  of  the  department  has  been  at  all  times  to  obtain 
best  answer  under  all  the  circumstances  to  the  problems  at  issue. 

BOARDS  ON  FIRE  CONTROL. 

'^irst  board  ordered  by  Navy  Department  November  21,  1905.  Re- 
t  of  board  submitted  under  date  of  December  20,  1905.  Keport 
s  down  certain  general  fundamental  principles  which  it  thought 
uld  govern  the  organization  for  manning  the  battery  of  a  ship 
1  the  fire-control  stations  and  for  controlling  the  fire  of  the  ship 
a  whole.  It  also  gives  in  detail  the  stations  to  be  manned  and 
officers  and  men  required  for  these  stations. 

-"or  a  mixed  caliber  naving  12-inch  gun  turrets  and  8-inch  gun 
rets  and  7-inch  guns  of  the  broadside  battery,  it  was  estimated 
X  officers  as  follows  would  be  required  for  this  type  of  ship: 

.vps  of  irrude  of  lieutenant  and  above,..    13 

ior  ollWrs  of  prude  of  liouti'tiant  (junior  -'.;»<!♦■ )  and  below   20 

Total   33 

Hie  number  of  men  required  for  the  entire  battery  of  the  ship 
s  not  tabulated. 

■ 

FIRE-CONTROL  BOARD  OF  1910. 

Ordered  to  convene  December  14,  1909.  Date  of  report,  January 
.  1910.  This  board  had  under  consideration  reports  of  boards  from 
b  Atlantic  Fleet,  fire-control  board  of  1905,  and  the  torpedo- defense 
arc!  of  1907.  This  report  continued  the  study  of  a  fire  control  in 
cordance  with  the  principles  as  laid  down  in  1905,  with  the  neces- 
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sary  revisions  and  extensions  to  conform  with  the  type  of  r£ 
the  Navy  a  that  time  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  experience  s  ' 
control  in  the  previous  five  years.    A  ship  of  the  Connect**  >*i  > 
was  believed  by  the  board  to  require  50  officers  instead  of  30.  :. 
stations  to  be  manned  were  described,  but  the  total  number  of  r> 
per  ship  was  not  tabulated. 

Report  of  1915,  Capt.  Roy  Smith,  senior  member;  appoint^  V. 
1,  19i5;  reported  August  11,  1915.  The  board  considered  the  i- 
vious  reports  of  1905  and  1910  and  also  the  reports  of  board* 
vened  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  December  27,  1915,  Chief  of  >Y 
Operations  ordered  board,  with  Capt.  C.  P.  Plunkett  as  senior  &-* 
ber.  to  review  the  report  from  the  1915  board  in  connection  irith 
ments  which  had  been  made  on  this  report.  The  original  report . 
Capt.  Smith's  board  of  1915  was  not  promulgated. 

FIRK-CONTROL  BOARD  OF  1910. 

On  February  5,  1916,  the  department  approved  the  report  of  I 
as  revised  by  the  officers  ordered  for  this  purpose  on  December  _~ 
19  <  5.    This  report  further  e'aborated  and  brought  up  to  date 
comprehensive  plan  for  fighting  the  batterv  of  a  ship  as  a  comr> 
unit.    The  board's  opinion  was  influenced  by  previous  expend : 
and  by  development  of  electrical  appliances  which  could  U>  ; 
for  purposes  of  fire  control.   In  this  report  it  was  considered  th;v 
is  only  ncce  sary  to  completely  man  at  one  time  half  the  butter;.  1 
torpedo  defense  guns,  those  on  one  broadside,  the  idea  bein<r  \~ 
the  attack  from  a  torpedo  boat  would  probably  come  from  one  . 
at  a  time. 

This  report  commented  on  the  "director  firing"  system  for 
ship's  batterv,  and,  although  it  was  not  able  to  give  a  final  descrtpr  ; 
of  the  details  of  this  system,  it  recommended  completing  the  ue* 
opment  of  the  director  firing  installation.   The  board  foresaw  mi 
valuable  possibilities  in  this  system. 

The  board  stated  that — 

The  recommendations  of  this  board  are  intended  to  apply  fully  and  r : 
pletely  to  ;ill  ships  designed  after  the  final  approval  of  this  report. 

For  ships  under  construction  it  is  recommended  that  as  many  of  these  teat  :-  - 
he  adopted  as  practicable. 

When  the  report  of  this  fire-control  board  was  approved  bv  ; 
department  on  February  5,  1916,  it  was  considered  that  the  most  / 
to-date  methods  of  fighting  a  ship  had  been  determined. 

In  accordance  with  the  analysis  made  by  this  board,  it  was  recor 
mended  that  further  increases  in  the  ships'  complements  would  > 
necessary,  and  increases  were  authorized  by  the  department. 

FIRE-CONTROL  BOARD  OF  1919. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  of  March 
1919,  a  fire-control  board,  of  which  Capt.  W.  D.  Leahy  was  seniv- 
member,  convened  on  May  1, 1919,  and  on  June  9, 1919,  report  of  thi 
board  was  issued  to  the  service.  The  dutv  of  this  board  was  to  u  revw 
and  to  bring  into  agreement  with  the  latest  developments  of  nivt 
gunnery  the  fire-control  instructions  at  present  in  use."  Its  conck 
sions  were  based  on  information  and  experience  obtained  during  th< 
war  and  was  affected  by  the  further  development  of  various  electrics 
mechanical  appliances. 
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ther  words,  this  report  of  June,  1919,  is  our  latest  word  from 
othivr.s  on  the  installations  necessary  and  the  methods  to  be 
i  fittht  ing  a  ship  in  battle,  and  covers  every  detail  with  great 
ghness. 

n  this  report  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  numl>er  of  officers 
en  believed  by  the  board  necessary  to  man  every  station  in 
A  study  of  this  report  shows  to  what  extent  the  vacancies 
vist,  in  time  of  peace,  in  what  might  be  called  a  perfect  fight- 
mplernent  without  seriously  affecting  the  military  value  of 
p.  While  all  the  stations  are  important  yet  there  are  a  num- 
lich  do  not  require  extensive  training  and  could  be  filled  by 
>  who  could  become  proficient  in  a  very  short  period  of  train- 
ee point  being  that  the  complete  organization  is  held  in  effect 
times. 

re  were  certain  conditions  which  developed  during  the  war 
lade  naval  officers  believe  that  a  greater  number  of  men  were 
etl  than  had  been  previously  contemplated,  one  of  these  being 
•rcssity  for  a  greater  number  of  lookouts  on  duty  at  all  times 
ch  for  a  submarine  attack.  Another  was  that  the  experiences 
Hattle  of  Jutland  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  keeping  all « 
•oadside  battery  guns  manned  at  all  times  during  battle,  as  it 
mini  that  the  torpedo  attack  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
ractieable  to  send  the  guns'  crews  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to 
ht-r  to  defend  against  the  attack  as  had  previously  been  con- 
(I  satisfactory. 

»  above  outline  of  the  studies  made  in  the  development  of 
gunnery  and  methods  to  be  used  in  battle  is  given  in  order 
>\v  the  vast  amount  of  study  which  has  been  given  this  subject, 
s  necessarily  the  controlling  factor  in  assigning  the  complement 
n  to  a  ship  which,  as  mentioned  before,  is  one  of  the  determining 
rs  in  the  size  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  This  also  shows 
the  number  of  men  found  necessary  when  a  ship  is  completed 
he  more  than  that  contemplated  when  the  ship  was  designed 
three  years  or  more  previously. 

was  not  until  1905  that  a  definite  plan  in  detail  based  on  sound 
i mental  principles  was  worked  out  to  govern  the  control  of 
ire  of  a  ship  as  a  whole.  Previous  to  that  time  attention  has 
principally  concentrated  on  developing  the  efficiency  of  individ- 
urrets  or  gun  crews  and  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  given 
livering  a  full  volume  of  fire  from  all  the  guns  of  a  ship  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  largely  a  result  of  these  studies  and  analyses 
h  caused  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  single  caliber  ship  and 
\lso  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  design  of  placing  all  the  tur- 
on  the  center  line  of  the  ship.  This  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ive  steps  taken  in  battleship  design  in  which  the  American 
v  led  the  world. 

le  following  table  will  show  how  the  complements  for  different 

s  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
these  complements  have  been  influenced  by  the  studies  made 

le  subject  of  fighting  the  ship.  For  instance  the  Michigan  was 
down  in  1906  with  a  designed  complement  of  708  men.  She 
first  commissioned  in  1910  with  an  assigned  complement  of 

men.  This  number  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  the  fire  con- 
board's  report  of  1910.  After  being  out  of  commission  she 
again  placed  in  commission  in  1917  and  her  prewar  complement 
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was  871,  this  being  influenced  by  the  board's  report  of  1910  v 
previous  to  the  war,  was  the  most  comprehensive  report  tha 
been  made.  During  the  war  there  were  approximately  LyO0il 
on  the  Michigan.  Her  p resent  assigned  complement  is  1,032 
being  recommended  by  the  experiences  of  the  war  and  the  tin. 
trol  board's  report  of  1919.  The  allowed  complement  for  peace 
is  942.  In  other  words,  the  Michigan's  complement  changed  froi 
when  designed,  to  942  at  the  present  time,  with  1.032  men  be! 
by  oflicers  studying  the  matter  necessary  for  fully  manning 
battle  station. 

Now,  you  take  the  New  York  and  the  Texas.  They  are  an  exa 
They  were  sister  ships.    We  had  officers  of  high  experience 
estimates  as  to  how  many  men  ought  to  be  on  the  .\ew  Y<irt 
instance.    When  she  was  built  the  naval  authorities  said  902 
ought  to  be  the  complement  of  the  ship.    In  1915,  they  had  u 
board  and  the  licet  board  said  ii  ought  to  l>e  increased  t<» 
The  prewar  complement  was  962.    The  war  complement,  lix 
July,  1917,  was  1,000.    The  number  on  board  during  the  wai 
1,300.  The  present  complement  is  1,352.  The  Bureau  of  Xavig 
complement  is  1,158.   And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  follow 
increases  in  all  these  ships  we  have  built,  you  will  find  va 
diirerences  of  opinion  on  all  the  ships. 

The  truth  is  that  as  to  the  number  of  men  needed  on  a  si 
not  a  question  capable  of  arithmetical  settlement.  If  we  had — | 
will  have  when  men  are  enlisted  and  paid  in  accordance  with 
mechanical  expertness — only  well-trained  men  on  a  dread  in 
the  number  required  would  be  much  less  than  when  a  large  nu 
are  young,  inexperienced,  and  under  training.  I  believe  w. 
reach  a  time  when  the  pay  of  experienced  men  in  the  Navy  \\ 
raised  so  as  to  make  service  in  the  Navy  more  attractive,  and 
we  will  have  smaller  complements  than  are  required  with  a 
in  which  a  large  percentage  must  be  taught  the  duties  afloat. 


Arl'ona  

Arkansas  

Connee;jcut  

Florida  

Delaware  

(icorgta  

Idaho  

Kansas  

Louisiana  

Mis<i«ippl  

Minnesota  

Michigan  

Nevada/.  

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota... 

New  York  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

Nebraska.  

Oklahoma  

I'ennsvhania  

Rhode  Island.  .. 
South  Carolina. . 

Texai  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wyoming  


Designed 

com- 
plement. 


Kleet 
board 
reported, 
vn:> 


937 
916 
844 

837 
S30 
7W  1 
1,000 

m 

Ml  , 
1,000 
844 
70S 
S0M 

Mi) 

m 

798 
:ys 
.in 
837 

701 

Qia 

828 

m 

798 
915 


1,200 

1,078 
i ,  l  "■* 

1,041 


I, "71 
1,137 


1,108 
I.1S7 


1,041 
1,147 

i  ON 

l,i*i 
two 

1,200 


Prewar 
oomplement 
Jul)-,  1917. 


I, ON, 

930 
853 
845 
;tf> 
798 
817 
S.V1 
853 
!.!«», 
V.I 
715 

817 
847 
■:2 
853 
7Ms 
798 
7*1 
951 
798 
704 
982 
845 
•vVI 
798 
910 


War  com- 
plement 
July,  1917. 


l,o»17 
I,  o-.  I 
1  .HI'. 
1,111 
1,011 
955 
1,32s 
857 
850 
1,296 
859 
871 
1,016 
1,016 
I, OUT. 
1,060 

M 

955 
955 

l.«l". 

1,022 
955 
917 

'.1,1, 

1,113 
all 
o.V. 

1,053 


Approxi- 
mate 
numtxr  on 
loird  dur- 
ing war. 


1,300 
I,  »«' 

1,200 
1,100 
1,200 
1,100 


I,  '00 
1,200 
1,200 

1,300 

1.2O0 
1,100 

1,100 

1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,300 
1,400 
1.2»l 
1,100 
1,3(0 

i'm 

1.200 
1,300 
1,400 


Present 
comple- 
ment. 


1,1*7 
I .  "■■ ,  1 
1.11.1 
i,i  ... 
l 

1,012 
1,1«> 
1,149 

1.  l'WI 

l.ion 

1,143 

i."j 
1.213 
1.1'.'. 
1.2i». 
1,  152 
1,143 
1,067 
1,012 
1,213 
1,1911 
1,012 
1,012 
1,352 

I .  I  M 

1,14.1 
1,012 
1,361 
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Ship. 

Date  of- 

1 

Ship. 

Date  of— 

Con-    '  Gmunta- 
tract.    |  M.n. 

Con- 
tract. 

Conunis- 

Kion. 

1902  1900 

1901     '■>  1WW 
1901     U  1917 

Nevada  

1912 
1914 

1906 

1916 
>  1919 
1  1'JIO 
\  1917 

»  March. 


various  conditions  and  opinions  as  affecting  the  enlisted  person- 
the  Navy  was  well  set  forth  in  my  statement  before  the  Naval 
ittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  31,  1918. 
is  quoted  as  follows  [reading] : 

•mod  to  be  universally  agreed  by  all  naval  experts  that  In  passing  from 
<lr«  adnnught  elass  of  battleship  to  the  dreadnaught,  a  reduction  in  the 
maintenance  would  result  because  of  two  faetors :  (a)  that  the  small 
ith  a  great  number  of  small-caliber  puns  required  more  men  and  officers 
larger  ship  with  large-caliber  guns  only,  therefore  the  complement  of  a 
aught  would  be  less  than  the  complement  of  the  predreadnaught ;  (b)  the 
from  the  coal-burning  to  the  fuel-oil-burning  battleship  would  reduce  the 
meat  of  the  dreadnaught  as  compared  with  the  predreudnaught. 
.e  only  the  latest  battleships  have  been  oil  burners  exclusively,  and 
-h  a  reduction  in  the  engineer's  force  has  resulted,  nevertheless  the  com- 
ts  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy  have  been  constantly  increasing  and  have  been 
-I'd  far  beyond  the  designed  complement  at  the  time  the  ships  were  laid 

UK*  read  you  u  letter  from  President  Roosevelt. 

January  11.  11M>7,  President  Koosevelt,  in  advocating  the  authorization  of 
ill  l»ig-gun  ship  "  in  his  message  to  Congress,  stated  as  follows  upon  recom- 
f  h»n  of  the  experts  of  the  Navy  Department. 

-  lias  a  hearing  as  showing  that  there  are  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
win  i  m»w  wish  to  have  more  ships  and  more  men  on  the  ships  than  there 
'•'••auiiodations  for.    President  Knose\  elt  said  : 

onuver.  tlnaigh  a  large  ship  consumes  more  coal,  a  small  ship  having  a 
i. umber  ;>f  small  guns  <C>  imh.  etc.)  actually  requires  more  men  and  officers 
i  inrire  one  having  heavy  guns  only,  and  consequently  each  small  ship  costs 
sr  as  much  to  maintain  and  repair." 
s  was  President  Roosevelt  in  1907. 

■  -r  example,  the  complement  of  a  dreadnaught  of  18,000  tons  is  COO  officers 

r.en!"  - 

(t  js.  of  the  new  dreadnaught  in  his  day;  the  last  word  in  his  day — 
\  Hie  that  of  the  Limixiana  of  10.000  tons  is  about  850." 

1 1*10.  the  war  complement  of  the  Louisit.na  was  stated  at  054  men  and  the 
*  riimploment  asS34  men.  while  in  1015.  a  report  from  the  tleet  itself  placed 
•e:n*e  complement  of  the  Loui-niana  at  1,137  men.  Tlie  Lou  is  if  inn  is  cited  be- 
>  in  19M7  the  experts,  in  advising  President  Roosevelt,  placed  the  complement 
■0  officers  and  men. 

r  instance,  the  Xctc  York;  the  designed  complement  is  002  enlisted  men.  In 
the  complement  was  stated  at  1,004  as  flagship,  and  to-day  she  has  on 
(1.  1.444  men  as  a  flagship,  and  the  peace  complement,  as  determined  by  a 
d  now  in  session  in  the  fleet,  will  be  probably  1.410  men.  Another  instance 
e  hrlmrare,  whose  designed  complement  was  830  men  ;  in  1015,  081  ;  to-day 
1.  and  the  board  in  session  in  the  fleet  will  probably  recommend  a  peace  com- 
ient  of  1.247  men. 

hen  the  plans  for  the  modern  dreadnaughts  were  laid  down  such  ships  as 
V<  nn*iilvania  and  Arizona  were  designed  to  carry  937  men,  but  the  number 
iHsted  men  actually  on  board  to-day  is  1.440  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  1,540 
the  .4n'rona.  While  it  is  true  that  the  battleship  force  has  been  used  for 
nlng  purposes  during  the  war  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  board  in  the  fleet  now 
ossion  to  recommend  the  complement  of  the  battleships,  and  it  is  probable 

■  will  recommend  a  complement  of  about  1.420  men  for  the  Pennsylvania  and 
ii  men  for  the  Arizona.   This  is  an  increase  of  556  and  G20  men,  respectively, 

■  the  designed  complements  in  time  of  peace. 
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The  following  table  submitted  in  my  bearings  in  December,  191! 
the  time  mentioned  is  inserted,  as  it  also  illustrates  the  different! 
opinion : 


Ships. 


New  York. 


A  rkansas  

Wyoming  , 

Texas  

I  >e  la  ware  

North  Dakota. .. 

I'tah  

Florida  

South  Carolina... 

Michigan  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

Uli"  le  Island  

New  Jersey  

c.eorria  

Virginia  

Minnesota  

Vermont  

New  Hampshire. 

Louisiana  

tjm— i wlml  


10  14-inch;  21  Wnrh. 

21  Mnch. 


Deai-ned 
comple- 
ment.' 


rati. 


12  12-inch 

....do  

10  lMnch;  21  Mnch  

10  12-inch;  14  .Vinrh  

 do  

10  12-Inch:  le  Vinrh  

 do  

»  12-lnch;  22:Mnch  

 do  

4  12-inch;  KH-inch;  12  7-inch:  ls:  -ln.  h. 
4  12-inch.  >>  H-im-h;  I2i-inch;  12  -inch. 

...  .do  

....do  

...do  

 do  

4  13-inch:  ss-inch:  12  7-inch;  ISMnch. 

 do  ■ 

 do  » 

 do  i 

4  12-inch:  HS-inch;  12  7-Inch:  K,  3-inch. 


Com  j  lement .  o 
and  mi  n 


Meet 
Ixnnt  re- 
port «v| 
In  191 5. 


902 

oil  burner 

1.094 

and  cool. 

. .  .do  

1,2m 

BIS 

...do  ... 

1,200 

902 

...do  

1.IK.9 

R  ii 

'  -1 

v  II 

...do  

l.mm 

...do  

1.  IV- 

KI7 

. .  .do  

1,1X8 

70S 

Cool  only.. 

1,1*7 

tun 

Li  1*7 

K44 

. .  .do  

1,078 

798 

...do  

1.041 

71* 

...do 

1.041 

71M 

.  .do  

1.041 

7'-» 

...do  

1.041 

7"s 

...do  ... 

1,041 

844 

...do  

Lion 

*44 

...do  

VW2 

M4 

...do  

1.07* 

Ml 

...do  

1.  1  7 

K44 

...do  

1,078 

Act  m 
of  It 
of  Ni 


Exclusive  o(  marines. 


'  Flag  ship. 

The  hist  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  1,400.  Now,  1 
is  just  as  much  too  many  as  900  is  too  small. 

These  studies  and  reports  as  above  mentioned  endeavored  al\ 
to  arrive  at  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  man  every  station 
fighting  the  ship.  In  other  words,  it  gave  the  ideal  complemen 
a  ship.  Having  determined  what  the  ideal  complement  of  men  w 
be,  it  was  then  necessary  to  study  the  spaces  available  in  the  a 
already  built  to  see  if  the  men  could  be  properly  quartered  on  bo 
and  after  the  comprehensive  report  of  191C  was  submitted  it 
found  that  a  great  many  of  the  ships  then  completed  and  in  set 
did  not  have  sufficient  space  to  adequately  quarter  the  ideal  nur 
of  men  recommended  for  service  on  the  ship.  It  was  in  regar 
this  that  Admiral  Plunkett  made  the  following  statement  befx>r< 
committee : 

In  1915,  when  the  question  of  shortage  of  itersonnel  was  most  acute  oi 
vessels — 

In  1915,  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  was  the  year  I  re< 
mended  an  increase  in  personnel  whicb,  in  the  bill  of  August,  ] 
went  up  to  5)7,000 — 

which  were  In  commission,  there  was  n  great  deal  of  loose  tnlk,  and  there 
memoranda  and  rejiorts  ami  other  things  as  to  the  number  of  men  requlr 
man  a  ship  efficiently.  As  n  matter  of  fact,  we  hnve  some  definite  Inform 
from  the  people  who  designed  the  ship  that  the  number  of  men  that  we  tin 
we  needed  to  tight  those  ships  efficiently  could  not  be  berthed  In  the  ship- 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that.    [Continuing  reading:] 

They  were  not  big  enough  to  hold  the  crews  that  we  needed  to  fight  the 
In  the  ship. 
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the  course  of  two  years,  /low,  mind  you,  here  were  Admiral 
kott  and  the  other  admirals  also.    [Continuing  reading:] 

tlio  result  of  Admiral  Mayo's  efforts.  In  which  I  heartily  concurred,  we 
Jtrrived.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  at  what  was  the  correct  number  01 
•iul  o>ii. mts  in  «mler  to  man  our  ships  which  were  then  In  commission  so 
- J •  *>"  would  he  efficient  in  buttle.    The  numbers  which  we  arrived  at  were 
i   oxcess  of  the  numbers  which  were  contemplated  In  the  original  design 

i^l»t  s;iy.  as  hearing  directly  on  this,  and  also  having  an  influence  on  the 
«*r  of  these  men.  that  in  191.">  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  built  a 
»*r  of  very  excellent  ships  but  we  had  not  found  out  how  to  tight  them. 
•  •   191">  there  was  a  fire-control  board  ordered,  which  went  right  into  the 
not  of  using  the  guns  of  the  ship  one  at  a  time,  but  how  to  use  all  the 
tit  the  same  time  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest  volume  of  fire  to  bear  upon  the 
v  :    and  It  was  the  report  of  that  board  that  pretty  nearly  turned  the 
upside  down  and  was  the  first  step  In  the  direction  of  showing  us  what 
tunllv  needed  in  the  way  of  officers  and  men  on  our  ships  In  order  to 
thorn  in  battle  and  to  bring  all  their  offensive  aftd  defensive  weapons  into 
i      t  the  same  time.    Naturally,  the  money  was  asked  for  at  once,  but  It 
time  to  produce  the  Instruments  that  were  required  to  be  installed  in 
*hips,  and  also  naturally  our  latest  ships  were  the  first  ones  to  receive 

t  n«>ver  In  the  history  of  the  Navy  has  there  been  anything  more  intensive 
the  gunnery  training  of  our  fleet  which  took  place  in  1916  and  1917 

here  was  never  anything  like  it.    [Continuing  reading:] 

e  result  of  that  was  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  although  we  were  still 
rmnmied.  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  ships  that  were  in  commission  was 
cr  than  it  ever  had  been  in  my  recollection  of  the  Navy.  As  a  matter  of 
we  had  just  one  battleship,  the  Wf/ominfj,  fire  in  practice  at  nearly  20.000 
the  longest  range  that  has  ever  been  fired  by  the  service,  and  she  made 
.henomennl  score  of  20  per  cent  of  hits  under  battle  conditions. 

:  was  also  in  connection  with  this  situation  that  Admiral  Rodman 
report  dated  December  15, 1917,  stated  as  follows: 

ie  division  commander  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  lnconslderatlon  that 
>«»wn  the  enlisted  personnel,  on  these  ships  in  particular  and  all  of  our 
s  in  general,  in  reference  to  the  inadequacy  and  crowded  condition  of  their 
»ing  and  living  spaces.  The  best  and  airiest  space,  such  as  the  gun  deck, 
irgely  taken  up  with  offices  galore,  workshops,  laundries,  provision  store- 
is.  washrooms,  for  all  sorts  of  ratings,  etc.,  while  the  men  are  packed  like 
lines  In  a  tin.  two  and  three  deep  at  times,  In  close,  poorly  ventilated  berth- 
:  compartments. 

seems  that  whenever  some  new  office  or  space  is  thought  to  be  needed  that 
airiest  and  best  space  on  the  gun  deck  is  taken  from  the  men,  that  the  occu- 
rs may  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air  during  the  working  hours  of  the 

no  matter  how  much  It  may  encroach  upon  the  small  proportion  now  as- 
ed  to  the  crew,  ami  cause  Just  so  many  more  additional  men  to  find  sleeping 
•ts  on  the  already  overcrowded  berth  deck. 

are  constantly  discussing  sanitation,  disinfection,  precautionary  measures 
preventing  disease,  etc.,  but  to  my  mind  we  neglect  the  most  Important, 
iely.  insuring  sufficient  nnd  well-ventilated  sleeping  accommadations  for 
crew. 

should  be  remembered  tfiat  for  the  last  10  months,  since  this  division  has 
:i  oj^entting  with  the  CJrand  Fleet,  that  In  order  to  darken  ships  it  Is  abso- 
•ly  necessary  to  interfere  with  even  the  ordinary  ventilating  and  fresh-air 
ply.  thus  adding  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  which  previously  existed, 
n  making  a  careful  study  of  these  ships  I  would  strongly  recommend  struc- 
al  changes,  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  of  (a)  making  an  all  but  clean 
-vp  of  every  office,  storeroom,  workroom,  and  utility  now  installed  on  the 
i  decks  possible,  placing  them  elsewhere,  and  turning  it  ( the  gun  deck)  into 

main  sleeping  and  messing  apace  j,  (*>)  combining  all  offices,  without  an  ex- 
ti<»n,  Into  the  same  space  or  %JC§,4A~  segregating  the  commissioned  from  the 
isted  personnel;  (c)  combing  *  ips  into  one  general  compartment 
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at  least  thoso  that  aro  now  in  tin*  jnin  deck;  (tl)  inst;il!  its  many  n>  - 
of  the  utilities  now  on  the  pun  deck  elsewhere:  d  i  tfiv*'  >U-»«pinu  >[rtl,-, 
crew  the  lirst  consideration;  other  installations  to  !>♦•  eonsidcn-rl  stiK;.(j- 

I  believe  that,  if  these  reeonunendations  re<eive  consideration  and  U- 
out  they  will  not  only  add  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  r«.ntc»iti:*fit 
crew,  but  will  tiutoiuatieally  add  to  the  otlieie?i<  y  of  the  ship-. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  above  statement  by  Admiral  K  *  :^ 
and  his  recommendations,  in  the  main,  when  followed  out.  will  v 
a  great  improvement. 

And  I  may  say  that  I  have  ordered  Naval  Construction  nr. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  to  follow  out.  as  nearly  as 
the  recommendations  of  Admiral  Rodman  that  more  space  i*  - 
to  the  enlisted  men,  and  that  no  crowding  be  permitted  up. - 
ships. 

COMPLEMENT  (JF  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NAVAL  SHU'S. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Comniiii- 
1918-19,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  complement  for  • 
of  the  Navy.   The  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  A  i 
Laning,  in  making  his  recommendations  for  personnel,  increus, 
number  of  men  on  each  ship  over  the  number  that  some  mem!*-- 
the  committee  thought  the  ships  required.    I  agreed  with  the  II  .< 
committee  that  the  complement  suggested  was  too  high.    Ir;  ■  i 
hearing  the  question  of  the  relative  number  of  men  in  the  I 
States  Navy  and  in  the  British  navy  was  touched  upon.   I  furr. - 
the  committee  the  complement  of  ships  of  both  navies,  those  of ; 
British  battleships  for  September,  1918,  a  \on<r  time  after  the  Ur 
of  Jutland  and  just  before  the  war  closed.    It  is  as  follows. 

You  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  table  that  the  numWr- 
officers  and  men  on  the  British  ships  are  not  very  far  from  then 
bers  of  the  complements  fixed  for  our  dreadnaughts  when  thev  in- 
built.   The  table  follows : 

Complements  of  British  battleships  eorrecteil  to  September  30, 


Battleships. 


ftovul  Snvrivkn  

K<>\  :\\  '  >nk  

U  1  

K''V>1-1|  >  HI  

Ramlllip-H  

<'  in  i  =  1 1. 1 . -  Mmir \uU-  '  : 1 1 •  tt . • 
M  il  n-:i  

V  Hi  U:t  

H  u  i.un  1    

QlK'.oi  I  liy;il>rf  |:  1  

W  ir-  rilr  

Kri'i   1  il'1  K<  ^mln'h  <  

.V-iMCjnrt    lal <■  i  Kimm  i  V.  .  .  ... 


\fr.       I'* i:. 


\».  .17.  I 

"t:,V  ^.I.Wl.i 

1,ui  H.I  Hi;. 

-i  t  \:  v.h»\ 

S>»  27  I'M  A 

Mir  ls.pu", 

N'nv.  1  I'tU 


;:  ;*»> 


i 


M  irn>-u-'>ii':>i  1 .  . 

Iron  l»u'>r  

\j-iv   

('••tituri'm  .... 
Kins  (i.M)r^'  V  ' 


Hmihirv  

Km     r:>r  ol  1  D'tl  i 1 


Nov.  2f>,  lt>U 

Sii  i.  :i.H>].'t 

Inn.  ^J.lVKl 

Nov.  l_M<i|3 

Nov.  -27. 

<>Ct.  2t. 

Oct  12.  I'.tli 


-7  .V»i 


1 


1  Flagship. 
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*<>m parison  of  the  complements  of  ships  of  equal  size  and 
iir  power  will  show  that  the  Navy  of  our  country  has  a  larger 
fluent  than  the  British  ships.    For  example,  the  Royal  Sorrr- 
with  a  displacement  of  25.7;"»0  tons,  has  942  officers  ami  men 
I ' f/<>rt> Jjuj,  with  a  displacement  of  20.000,  had  a  complement  of 
\    HU2.    The  fleet  hoard  in  1 9 1  T>  said  the  complement  should  » 
'><>,  and  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  1918 
t  should  he  1,4<'»0,  an  increase  of  .Yir>  men  on  one  ship, 
he  hearing  Representative  Oliver  said: 

•u!«l  like  t'»  y<>ur  attention  to  :i  statement  made  some  time  by 
«1  Sims  to  tin-  r-onmiit \w,  whore.  I  flunk,  lie  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tipU'iiiont  of  sfime  of  mir  slii]»s  should  he  red  need. 

it  was  in  1914  or  1915.  At  that  time  the  complement,  for 
>1«»,  of  the  Xcir  York  was  902.   The  fleet  board  reported  in  19l."> 

t  should  be  1.094.  and  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 

i.  Capt.  Laning.  in  December,  1918.  said  it  should  be  1,444. 
hip  had  grown  no  larger,  and  yet  in  these  few  years  it  was 

>som1  to  increase  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  man  it  from 

f>  1,444.  And  according  to  Admiral  Kodman  there  were  not 
njr  places  on  the  ship  for  the  number  of  men  recommended 

ipt.  Laning,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  health,  and  the  sanitation 

necessarily  bad. 

e  Chairman.  When  was  the  New  York  m\t  in  commission? 
•rotary  Daniels.  About  1910,  I  guess.   I  should  say  that  it  was  f 

that  time.   I  will  get  the  exact  date, 
e  Chairman.  It  is  not  of  any  particular  importance, 
•rotary  Daniels.  T  should  gue<s  lhat  it  was  between  1910  and 

It  is  important,  and  I  will  put  it  in. 
ese  instances  and  opinions  are  cited  to  show  that  no  naval 
rt  opinion  is  infallible  and  that  it  changes  from  year  to  year, 
sometimes  rather  startingly. 

ral,  blue's  great  work  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation. 

iring  this  hearing  much  has  been  said  about  the  number  of  men 
nrized  in  the  naval  bill  of  1914-15,  and  an  attempt  has  been 

*  to  show  that  fewer  men  were  requested  for  the  complement 
ie  ships  than  the  fixed  complement  settled  upon  when  the  ships 

constructed.  Two  or  three  officers,  not  well  informed  as  to  his 
ude  and  great  service,  have  criticized  the  actions  of  Rear  Admi- 
»"ictor  Blue,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The  fact 
at  the  number  of  men  estimated  for  each  ship  by  him  was  the 
t  number  which  the  ships  had  been  operating  from  their  con- 
•tion.  fixed  long  before  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
re  Admiral  Blue  became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
predecessors  estimated  the  complement  of  the  ships  when  they  . 

•  built,  and  he  truly  says,  "These  complements  had  stood  the 
of  actual  service." 

i  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  what  every  Member  of  Congress 
♦vs:  That  the  chief  credit  due  to  any  naval  officer  for  the  great 
ease  in  the  Navy  personnel  and  helpful  personnel  legislation 
ue  to  the  wise,  sensible  naval  statesmanship  of  Admiral  Blue 
le  he  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.   Some  officers. 
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with  short  memories,  forget  the  lasting  debt  the  Xavv  - 
country  owe  to  Victor  Blue.    When  he  became  chief  of  tht- 
it  had  been  impossible  to  secure  the  authorized  enlistment   :  , 
for  the  Navy;  we  had  no  Naval  Reserve  and  no  provisior.  !'••' 
the  Navy  had  no  admiral  or  vice  admiral,  except  Admiral  <  ■  ^ 
Dewey,  who  was  voted  the  high  rank  for  life  for  distin-  .<j 
services  and  notable  victory  at  Manila;  there  was  no  Naval  » 
tions  office;  no  fixed  percentage  of  officers  to  the  authorized  >Tr-> 


provide  trained  officers  for  the  Navy  of  50,000  men. 

The  Naval  Reserve  legislation,  which  saved  us  in  the  Worll  v 
was  originally  drafted  by  Admiral  Hlue  in  1014,  and  its  in ;  : 
ment  as  incorporated  in  the  act  of  1916  was  prepared  by  hiji; 
same  thing  is  true  of  legislation  for  admiral  and  vice  admiral.  , 
percentage  of  officers,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  -  i 
the  authorized  naval  strength  doubled  during  his  incumbency  it. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  the  h;_v 
degree,  and  the  personnel  legislation  in  the  act  of  1916,  unpret^;" 
in  number  and  wise  provisions,  which  he  recommended  was 
before  he  went  to  sea.   It  is  true,  as  he  says  in  his  statement  alrv.i 
placed  in  the  record,  that  at  great  sacrifice  he  surrendered  hi* 
to  go  to  sea  to  remain  in  Wasnington  to  cooperate  with  the  Serr^j 
ana  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  perfect  that  great  mea<ur\  i 
comparably  the  most  constructive  and  greatest  naval  bill  that  1  : 
gress  has  ever  enacted.  Its  provisions,  drawn  on  preparations  f«»r 
stood  the  test  of  the  great  expansion,  and  little  additional  legrisL : 
was  needed  when  the  emergency,  which  had  been  forseen  by  all . 
arrived.   The  Bureau  of  Navigation  from  August  29,  1916,  hi 
sailing  chart,  largely  prepared  by  Admiral  Blue,  and  needed  oi  i 
navigate  in  the  channel  marked  out  by  Admiral  Blue  with  a  I- 
sight  that  entitles  him  to  the  gratitute  of  the  service  and  the 


Admiral  Blue  has  written  to  the  committee  and  his  statement.  [ 
and  illuminating,  already  inserted  in  the  record,  is  completer-: 
tation  of  the  mistakes  and  misleading  statements  you  have 
Admiral  Blue  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Spanish- And- 
ean War  for  which  he  was  highly  commended  and  for  which  On  ^ 
gave  him  promotion  by  additional  number  in  his  grade.  The  foil- 
ing statement  of  his  naval  services,  upon  his  appointment  as  C: 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  was  published  in  the  papers  in  A; 
1913.  It  was  very  distinguished  service,  for  which  he  was  prom- 
I  will  not  read  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follow. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to-day  announced  the  resignation  of  Rear  act  - 
Philip  Andrews  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  appoints: 
Commander  Victor  Blue  to  that  office.   Commander  Blue  had  long  lieen  V; 
to  the  country  at  large  as  a  naval  officer  of  the  highest  merit.   He  ia  best  k:  ■ 
throughout  the  world  for  the  conspicuous  part  he  placed  in  locating  Cm- 
fleet  at  Santiago  during  the  war  with  Spain  under  the  most  hazardous  ci:  • 
stantes.    The  two  meteoric  exploits  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  Hobson"*  >- 
tling  up  the  Spanish  fleet  with  the  Mvrrimac  and  Blue's  daring  reconDoi:-' 
tours  around  Santiago  to  locate  the  Spanish  fleet  and  ascertain  informant 
inestimable  value  to  the  blockading  Amerlcnn  forces.    While  the  whole 
applauded,  the  Navy  also  fully  recognized  the  value  of  Lieut.  Blue's  work 


try. 
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»«»viii  Register  his  name  appears  in  italics  with  the  notation  that  he  was 
iincttl  for  extraordinat  \v  heroism  during  the  War  with  Spain." 
«*  >»~nvy  I  department  on  June  13,  18148,  received  the  following  cablegram  from 
Ailmiral  W.  T.  Sampson,  commander  in  chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  Sta- 

'ieut.  Blue  Just  returned  after  detour  of  70  statute  miles  to  observe  in 
uirlmr  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  rejmrts  the  Spanish  fleet  all  there." 
•rot airy  of  the  Navy  Long  in  writing  officially  to  Lieut.  Blue  speaks  as 
ax:  "Tlie  department  realizes  this  simple  cablegram  is  evidence  that 
'  **  in  making  this  detour  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  by  which 
i**«"*»rt allied  information  very  much  desired,  must  have  been  attended  with 
risk  to  your  personal  safety,  and  that  you  possessed  the  coolness,  nerve, 
bravery  requisite  to  perform  such  duty  under  trying  circumstances."  The 
'tary  adds  in  the  course  of  his  letter  that  "the  department  takes  much 
iir«>  in  highly  commending  you  for  this  service,"  and  considers  it  "a  most 
*al»h»  augury  for  your  future  career  in  the  service  already  distinguished 
»♦*  |>orsonal  heroism  of  its  menil>ers." 

i  -I line  27,  1S9S.  Rear  Admiral  Sampson  recommended  to  the  Secretary  for 
«l«*ration  the  excellent  conduct  of  Lieut.  Victor  Blue  for  having  undertaken 
■»  to  locate  the  position  of  the  Spanish  flee?,  on  the  first  occasion  traveling 

n  distance  of  78  miles  nixl  on  the  second  a  distance  of  (50  miles,  mostly 
i*rh  territory  occupied  by  the  entrenchment  of  the  Spanish  Army.  The 
iral  recommended  his  promotion,  and  he  was  promoted. 

<-«*inniending  Lieut.  Blues  exploit  Lieut.  Commander  Delehanty  on  the 
ftmu  sj>eaks  of  Lieut.  Blue's  report  as  a  "simple,  modest  statement  of  his 
aiul  results,"  but  invites  attention  "to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  trip  and 
>r«»iiipt  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  was  performed." 
•miiiander  Delehanty  in  a  report  dated  July  1.  1898,  describes  at  some  length 
k  tux-king  down  of  the  tlag  on  the  fort  at  Agnuderes  ami  in  the  course  of  his 
»rt  saiys :  "We  were  at  a  distance  of  1.800  yards,  using  this  range  and  a 
•li  gun.    Lieut.  Blue  sighted  the  gun  and  fired  the  three  shots;  the  first 

the  tlag.  the  second  struck  near  the  base  of  the  staff,  inclining  it  about 
le-grees,  from  the  vertical,  the  third  shot  tore  away  the  flag  and  staff." 
lout.  Blue  was  also  recommended  for  promotion  by  Cnpt.  Goodrich,  eom- 
uling  the  gunboat  flotilla,  for  his  conspicuous  gallantry. 

s  a  commander.  Blue  commanded  the  V.  S.  S.  Yorktotm  on  the  Pacific 
ion  and  followed  that  with  a  further  tour  at  sea  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
inV  Fleet.  On  the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
icral  Board. 

le  was  executive  officer  of  the  Suicatu  c  during  the  war  and  also  commanded 
Spanish  gunboat  Almnnlo.  which  was  taken  immediately  after  the  surrender 
Santiago. 

omuiander  Blue  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  will  be  charged  with 
general  assignment  of  enlisted  men  and  of  officers  not  above  the  grade  of 
inlander.  It  is  the  Secretary's  policy  that  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  com- 
nder  shall  not  have  the  assignment  of  rear  admirals  and  captains  who  are 
ior  to  him  and  he  has  Issued  instructions  that  he  himself  will  handle  the 
igninents  to  duty  of  these  two  grades  after  hearing  the  recommendations 
-seated  by  his  full  council  of  aids. 

»inee  coming  Into  office  the  Secretary  has  received  many  reports  showing 
it  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  enlisted  and  commissioned  per- 
iod of  the  Navy,  and  he  has  found  Commander  Blue  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
ideas  as  to  the  necessary  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  advance  the  interests 
the  enlisted  men  and  of  the  seagoing  officers,  thus  increasing  their  content- 
•nt  and  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet. 

After  his  terms  as  C  hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  where  he 
anned  and  secured  nearly  all  the  personnel  legislation  which  en- 
ded the  Navy  Department  to  provide  officers  and  men  for  the  ships 
hen  war  was  declared,  he  became  captain  of  the  drcadnaught  7Vjvm, 
Inch,  under  his  captainship,  held  the  highest  record  for  efficiency  of 
ly  dreadnaught  in  the  Navy.  That  ship  was  in  the  battleship 
(uadron  in  the  North  Sea  during  the  war,  under  the  command  of 
dmiral  Rodman. 
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I  have  here  copies  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
committee,  Senator  Hale,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Adn: 
McKean. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  have  those  letters  prii 
again?    They  are  already  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  they  are  already  in  the  record.  1 
need  not  be  printed  here. 

THE  NAVAL  RESERVE — STRICT  ORDERS  GIVEN  WHICH  PREVENTED 
THREATENED  AHL'SE  OF  WHOLESALE  COMMISSIONS  TO  MEN 
QUALIFIED. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  often  paid  tribute  to  the  splendid  1 
of  young  men  who  served  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  They  had  en 
siasm,  born  of  high  patriotism,  zeal,  and  ambition,  and  in  a  rem 
ably  short  time  many  of  them  learned  so  rapidly  that  they  dese 
the  tine  things  said  about  them  by  the  Regulars.  It  is  hard  to  k 
how  we  would  have  managed  to  furnish  crews  to  the  troop  t ransj 
and  ships  for  carrying  ammunition  and  supplies  and  perfoi 
the  other  varied  important,  not  a  few  of  them  new,  duties,  ui 
legislation  had  been  enacted  prior  to  the  war  which  gave  p* 
to  enroll  any  necessary  number  of  men  for  the  big  task,  assign* 
the  Navy. 

Ixnt  me  review  the  beginning  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  show 
foresight  which  made  it  an  effective  agency  when  the  World 
made  unprecedented  and  unexpected  demands  upon  the  Amei 
Navy.  J  had  not  l>een  Secretary  of  the  Navy  many  weeks  befor 
question  of  encouragement  of  the  Naval  Militia  received  considera 
and  I  appointed  a  board  of  its  officers  to  draft  the  provisions  w 
added  to  the  value  of  the  Naval  Militia.  Just  here  let  me  say 
much  the  Navy  owes  to  the  members  of  the  Naval  Militia  whe 
went  to  war.  There  were  only  about  11,000  or  12,000  men  ii 
Naval  Militia,  but  they  were  mobilized  at  once  and  furnishec 
best  officers  who  were  immediately  available  except  our  own  non 
missioned  officers  who  were  promoted.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  < 
responsible  duties  and  they  fitted  into  the  organization  so  well 
their  good  work  more  than  justified  the  faith  I  had  in  them  wlu 
1913,  1  gave  hearty  and  active  cooperation  to  this  body  truin< 
peace  for  service  in  war. 

There  was  no  provision  for  the  organization  of  the  Naval  Re 
when  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navv  in  1913.  After  sen 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Naval  Militia  and  procuring  \ 
training  for  them,  the  department  turned  its  attention  toward 
lation  providing  a  naval  reserve.  As  far  back  as  the  naval  a' 
priation  act  of  March  3,  1915,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
retary  of  the  Navy,  Congress  enacted  legislation  creating  a  ? 
Reserve,  and  in  the  act  of  August  29,  1910,  the  law  was  broa< 
and  extended  along  lines  first  drafted  by  Admiral  Victor  Rim 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  By  reason  of  this  le^i -1 
the  Naval  Reserve  was  an  instrument  ready  to  lie  used  even  h 
we  entered  the  war:  but  it  was  not  until  the  regular  quota  was 
and  the  need  for  men  was  pressing  as  we  entered  the  war  tl 
became  a  large  and  powerful  agency.   Indeed,  when  we  entere 
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April,  1917,  our  Naval  Reserve  was  small  and  was  composed 
*  of  the  Naval  Militia  or  National  Guard  Volunteers,  num- 
about  12,000. 

or  date  of  July  30,  1915,  in  response  to  my  oral  order  for 
nendation  for  war  needs,  the  General  Board  stated  that 

outbreak  of  war  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  must  be  greatly  extended 
tie  for  aviation,  coast  defense  districts,  auxiliary  duties  of  all  kind*, 
eserve  of  men  under  training  to  replace  casualties. 

liral  Blue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  his  annual 
in  the  fall  of  1915,  stressed  the  need  for  changes  and  addi- 
o  the  Naval  Reserve  law.  and  under  date  of  January  13,  191G. 
•essed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committees  of 
>use  and  Senate,  inclosing  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
)f  a  Naval  Reserve,  from  which  the  following  is  taken.  I 
)t  read  that,  but  simply  have  it  inserted. 

e  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

inclosing  herewith  a  draft  of  a  hill  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
.  the  careful  consideration  of  which  by  your  committee  is  recommended. 

more  general  in  its  application  than  the  reserve  established  by  the 
.ppropriatlon  bill  approved  March  3.  191 "»,  and  Includes  various  classes 
"ns  who  are  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service  in  the  Navy  in  time 


•  to  tlie  present  war  in  Europe.  England  had  in  her  regular  navy  45 
1  men  for  each  1.000  tons  of  ships.  Germany  had  fil,  France  67,  Japan 
t  the  United  States  52. 

United  States,  therefore,  has  on  a  peaec  basis  about  the  same  number 
sted  men  per  1,000  tons  as  Germany,  somewhat  more  than  England, 
nsiderably  less  than  France  and  Japan. 

and  maintains  a  reserve  force  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  her  active  force, 
ny  104  per  cent,  France  149  per  cent,  and  Japan  55  per  cent  of  their 
forces,  respectively.    The  United  States  has  a  reserve  force,  including 
val  Militia,  equal  to  only  12  i>er  cent  of  her  active  force. 
,  therefore,  seen  that  all  great  naval  i>owers  maintain  reserve  force  to 

•  complements  of  their  fighting  ships  in  time  of  war  and  to  supply  i>er- 
f»»r  auxiliary  vessels  taken  over  from  the  merchant  marine.  Other- 
he  cost  of  the  regular  establishment  would  be  a  greater  burden  for  the 
ers  than  it  is. 


adequate  naval  reserve  font*  is  a  necessity  for  national  defense.  It 
•cononiy  in  the  Naval  Establishment  as  an  hem  in  the  cost  of  prepared- 
ind  I  can  not  tt»o  strongly  recommend  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
t  by  your  committee. 

•ivtary  Danifis.  The  great  value  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  war. 
ctl  out  in  January,  19i<>,  "it  is  necessary  for  national  defense/' 
ullv  realized  when  war  came.  Before  the  armistice  was  signed 
el  enrolled  300,7*28  men  and  '2(1,705  officers  in  the  Naval  Keserve. 
of  them  had  no  previous  naval  training,  though  some  of  them 
technical  knowledge  or  accounting  experience  which  were 
■•I  and  not  a  few  had  had  some  experience  at  sea.  However,  all 
<  >e  were  not  called  into  service  during  the  war.  T  wish  to  em- 
;ze  this : 

hile  a  lar«re  Naval  Keserve  before  we  entered  the  war  was  the 
to  which  I  hail  been  working  for  years,  the  policy  of  the  depart - 
was  to  concentrate  upon  securing  the  full  (juota  of  regulars 
orized  by  law  before  pressing  for  enlistment  in  the  Naval  Ke- 
\   The  reason  for  this  was  plain.    The  regulars  were  actually 
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in  tlif  service  and  could  be  trained  and  sent  anywhere.  T 
governing  the  reserve  force  was  in  these  words: 

The  Naval  Rviiervv  force  win  be  emapoMeri  of  ritiaefu  <»f  tin-  I'nltei 
who  <ililiirnte  themselves  In  serve  In  the  Navy  !n  time  of  war  or  iluriiu 
of  national  wnerjrenry,  declared  by  tbe  President 

1  remember  the  first  suggestion  of  a  draft  of  that  legislntin 
provided  that  the  reserves  should  "  serv"  in  time  of  war  or 
the  existence  of  a  national  emergency  "  and  some  wise  men 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  raised  the  question  that  a  "  n 
emergency  "  should  be  strictlv  defined,  localise  the  reserves, 
ready  to  come  into  the  Navy  in  war  or  emergency,  did  not  \ 
subject  themselves  to  come  in  except  in  some  extraordinary 
gencv.  In  order  to  meet  this  view  it  was  decided  to  provide  tb; 
be  called  into  active  service  only  in  war  or  when  the  l'residei 
dared  *'  a  national  emergency.  This  was  emphasized  in  tbe  I 
the  following  paragraph: 

MfinlM'is  of  I  hi'  XhvjiI  Keserve  force  amy  he  ordered  Into  active  me 
tlif  Navy  liy  Hie  President  in  time  of  war  or  when,  in  Ills  opinion,  n  i 
emergency  exists. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  established  six  classes  in  which  -»fnce 
men  could  be  enrolled  for  different  kinds  of  duty  as  follow- 
1.  Fleet  Naval  Reserve;  class  2.  the  Naval  Reserve:  class 
Auxiliary  Reserve:  class  4.  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve:  c 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps;  class  <»,  Volunteer  Naval  Resei 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  enrollment  in  each  claw 
follows : 

Class  1  :  Must  be  an  ex-ollicer  <>r  enlisted  man  of  the  United 

Na  nr. 

Class  2:  Under  the  original  act  of  August  •_'!!.  l!»lf>.  chiss 
limited  to  those  engaged  in  the  seagoing  profession  who  el 
for  general  service.    This  was  changed  by  the  act  of  duly  1 
so  tiiat  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  be  enrolled 
.  hiss  who  was  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  rank  or  rating  o 
batant  ships  of  the  Navy. 

Class  3:  This  is  the  merchant  marine  class.  All  officers  :ir 
engaged  in  the  seagoing  profession '  in  the  merchant  mari 
eligible  for  this  class. 

Class  4:  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  enrolled 
class,  regardless  of  any  previous  seagoing  or  ship  experien. » 
less  enrolled  for  general  service  or  for  service  or  transfer  to  a 
class  they  are  not  liable  for  duty  outside  of  a  naval  district 
district  vessels. 

Class  f>:  Is  confined  to  those  qualified  for  duties  in  connect  it 
aviation. 

Class  6:  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  membership  of  tm 
by  law,  but  restrictions  may  be  made  by  regulation  of  tbe 
:ai  v  of  the  Navy.  They  take  no  training  in  time  of  peace  an 
no  pay. 

Class  4.  known  as  k"  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve."  did 
(piire  skill  and  experience  in  seamanship,  and  any  citizen  was 
to  enroll  in  this  class  "capable  of  performing  special  useful 
in  the  Navy  or  in  connection  with  the  Navy  in  defense  of  th< 
but  thev  could  not  l>e  sent  to  the  general  service  in  the  Navy 
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°nsent.    This  applied  alike  to  officers  and  men.    It  made 
limited  that  large  enrollment  of  reserves  of  class  4  was 
*ire*l  until  after  the  regular  quota  had  been  tilled.    The  law 
l"« mimissioning  officers  in  class  4  was  the  same  as  in  other 
«»f  reserves,  for  it  required — and  I  beg  to  call  special  atten- 
>    that  statement — that — 

"Cx«m  shall  l>e  ai>|H>iute<l  or  commissioned  as  an  ottirer  in  any  class  of  the 
rve  force,  or  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  therein,  unless  he  shall  he 
aind  recommended  for  such  appointment,  commission,  or  promotion  hy 
i  «»f  three  naval  officers,  none  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commaiuler. 

Chairman.  Does  this  same  law  as  to  class  4  as  to  officers 
to  enlisted  men:  that  is.  that  they  were  not  liable  for  duty  out- 
t*  the  naval  district? 

rotary  Damkls.  Yes:  the  same  applied. 

•  la\v  as  to  class  4  was  very  broad,  and  the  very  liberality  of 

•  •visions  imposed  a  special  duty  upon  its  administrators  to  be 
\\  to  carry  it  out  in  its  spirit,  and  to  secure  only  those  who 
rentier  "  special  useful  service  in  the  Navy  or  in  connection  with 
aw  in  defense  of  the  coast."  It  was  never  intended  that  class 
u hi  be  used  to  enroll  men  to  become  clerks  and  perform  other 
\y  nontechnical  shore  duties.  The  terms  of  the  law  limit  those 
lm«r  to  serve  the  Xavv  or  k*  in  defense  of  the  coast  and  only  in 
>r  in  emergencies."  The  large  latitude  given  in  enrolling  men 
»tVu*ers  in  the  reserve  of  class  4  made  it  easy,  unless  administered 

conscientiously,  for  it  to  be  abused.    The  men  and  officers  ei> 
I  in  class  4  could  not  be  used  for  general  service  at  sea.  but 

restricted  to  duty  in  naval  districts,  though  they  could  be  used 
nival  district  vessels  also.    Rut  they  could  not  be  sent  abroad. 

important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  could  not  be  sent  to  sea 
reneral  use  in  the  Navy.  and.  therefore  I  directed  that  no  special 
t  l>e  made  to  secure  enrollments  in  class  4  until  the  quota  of 
lars  authorized  by  law  had  been  filled. 

l  April  1.  1917,  there  were  3,345  men  enrolled  in  class  4.  out 
total  of  8,070  in  the  reserve  force:  nearlv  half.    During  the 
th  of  April  there  Avere  16.371  enrolled  in  the  various  classes  of 
reserve  force.    Of  this  number  there  were  11.041  enrolled  in 

•  4,  and  none  of  them  could  be  sent  to  sea  on  regular  service. 
in<r  the  month  of  May  there  were  13.014  Naval  Reserves  en- 
>d.  Of  this  number  10,830  were  in  class  4.  On  June  1,  1017, 
of  a  total  of  3K.0G4  men  enrolled  in  the  reserve  force,  there  were 
K>  in  class  4. 

i  other  words — and  this  is  very  important  to  get  this  in  the 
>nlwiearly  three- fourths  of  the  Naval  Reserves  enrolled  this 

•  in  other  words,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Navy — could  only 
i>ed  fur  coast  defense  purposes  and  could  not  be  sent  to  sea  for 
end  service  in  the  Xavv.  T  must  sav.  Mr.  Chairman,  otherwise  a 
>ng  impression  would  be  conveyed,  that  very  many  young  men 
f>  enlisted  in  class  4  did  so  only  because  they  wished  to  come  in 
y  "  for  the  war"  and  not  because  they  wished  to  limit  their  serv- 

to  mast  defense.  There  were  also  on  this  date  l.k2.">9  men  who 
re  enrolled  in  class  4  for  training  for  duty  in  other  classes,  the 
ollnient  under  these  conditions  having  been  done  at  the  volition 
the  men  enrolled  and  these  men  could  be  used  for  duty  at  sea 
<W  the  stipulated  condition  of  training  for  the  other  classes.  This 
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numl>er.  however,  was  extremely  small  compared  to  the  large 
ber  of  25,21(5  which  could  not  be  used  for  general  service.  O 
date,  June  1.  HUT.  t he  allowed  strength  of  the  Regular  Nay 
162,466  and  there  were  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Navy  only  !< 
Our  greatest  need  was  to  press  for  regulars  rather  than  reserv 
limited  service. 

The  conditions  mentioned  al>ove  also  applied  to  the  officers  I 
ing  in  class  4  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  except  in  my  opinion  they 
even  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  in  regard  to  the  men  be« 
found  that  a  large  number  of  officers  were  being  commission.  ^  I 
from  civil  life  who  had  no  seagoing  or  ship  experience  or  any  « 
knowledge  or  business  education. 

In  the  month  of  March,  out  of  a  total  of  1.212  reserve  office 
rolled  969  were  in  class  4.  For  the  month  of  April  out  of  a  t< 
1.632  there  were  1,281  in  class  4.  I  was  surprised,  I  may  say 
shocked,  when  I  learned  that  the  greater  numlier  of  these  t 
were  l>eing  enrolled  for  line  duties,  about  which  most  of  them 
little  or  nothing,  and  not  for  some  technical  duty  in  the  S 
Corps  or  other  staff  corps.  For  instance,  for  the  month  of 
officers  in  class  4  were  enrolled  as  fallows: 

For  the  line  .    

Medicnl  Corps  

Supply  Corps    

Other  sfnflf  corps  

For  the  month  of  April : 

Line  

Medical  Corps  

Supply  Corps  

Other  stuff  corps  

T  learned  also  that  many  of  these  men,  who  had  been  enrol 
line  officers  in  class  4,  not  only  had  no  qualifications  as  navi 
officers  but  they  had  l>een  commissioned  without  any  examii 
that  tested  their  fitness  to  lie  made  line  officers,  as  the  law  ret] 
My  deep  interest  in  the  reserves,  my  faith  in  the  value  of 
services,  and  my  high  conception  of  the  qualities  a  man  t 
possess  before  l>eing  given  a  commission  in  the  line,  impelled 
give  directions  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  not  to  {rive  conum 
except  to  men  of  demonstrated  fitness.  When  I  learned  that 
officers  had  been  commissioned  in  the  line  in  class  4.  in  Marc 
April,  and  none  of  them  could  be  ordered  to  general  sea  duty, 
mediately  called  a  halt  in  the  wholesale  giving  of  naval  connn 
in  the  line.  Indeed,  earlier  in  April,  when  it  came  to  my  ntt 
that  men  were  l>eing  enrolled  as  officers  in  class  4  and  assigi 
desk  duty  who  were  neither  teehnicists  nor  accountants.  I  tli 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  send  this  telegram 
naval  districts,  of  which  this  sent  to  the  commandant  of  the  < 
naval  district  is  a  copy: 

April  10. 

Commandant  Skcond  Naval  District: 

SuMH-nd  enrollment  of  omVcr*  in  Hns>  4  until  fnrlln-r  orders.  l".'tlo. 

Bi 

That  telegram  was  not  ordered  to  l>e  sent  until  it  was  necess 
stop  the  abuse  of  the  law  authorizing  the  enrollment  of  officers 
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tl  Reserve,  class  4,  which  threatened  to  become  a  scandal.  By 
>r*  of  my  action  the  number  of  officers  enrolled  in  class  4  in  the 
svas  reduced  from  658  in  April  to  107  in  May.  After  this  order 
issued  the  enrollment  of  men  in  class  4  fell  from  10,830  in  May 
-11  in  June  and  went  as  low  as  1,419  in  September.  On  June  1 
"eeted  that  all  who  enrolled  in  class  4  should  volunteer  for  gen- 
service.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  continued  to  per- 
the  enrollment  of  some  men  and  officers  in  class  4,  who  had  not 
requisite  qualifications  and  who  had  passed  no  competent  ex- 
lation.  Some  of  those  commissioned  officers  knew  nothing  at  all 
ie  iluties  of  a  line  officer  in  the  Navy  and  should  have  been  re- 
ed to  enlist  as  seamen  and  obtain  commissions  by  showing 
iciency  in  training  or  in  service  afloat.  This  was  done  at  a  later 
by  my  direction,  and  greatly  to  the  good  of  the  Navy  and  the 
rves  who  were  in  class  4. 

uring  those  early  months  there  was  a  continuous  and  persistent 
>tence  from  many  quarters  that  commissions  be  given  to  young 
in  the  Navy  without  the  requirement  of  first  serving  apprentice- 
►  as  seamen.  This  insistence  resulted  too  often  in  commissions 
»£T  given  to  young  men  who  lacked  the  training  to  command 
»rs.  On  May  1,  1017,  there  were  2,359  officers  enrolled  in  class  4 
t  one  of  whom  could  be  sent  to  sea  for  general  service),  divided 


?ollows : 

at  at  sea   180 

at  on  naval  district  vessels   127 

%» ruling  administrative  duties  on  shore   1,230 


Total  on  active  duty  May  1,  1917   1,537 

oiled  but  not  on  duty  as  officers   2,350 


t  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  dis- 
*t  commandants  had  enrolled  822  officers,  who  had  not  been  called 
duty  and  1,537  on  duty,  1,230  of  whom  were  performing  admin- 
•ative  duties  on  shore.  Most  of  them  had  been  commissioned  with- 
;  any  examination  which  tested  their  fitness,  and  except  in  the 
?itions  calling  for  experts  and  accountants,  many  of  them  without 
'  proper  qualifications  for  officers  in  the  Navy.  And  none  of  these 
cers  could  be  sent  to  sea  for  general  service.  The  information 
ne  to  me  from  Boston,  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  from 
►rfolk,  from  Washington  and  their  districts,  and  it  was  becoming 
Tinion  gossip  that  officers  were  being  made  "  while  you  wait,"  and 
at  young  men  with  influence  could  get  a  commission  while  young 
»n  without  influence  had  to  enlist  as  seamen.  My  office  was 
ronged  with  men  asking  commissions  for  voting  men  of  military 
o  who  ought  to  have  gone  to  recruiting  oftices  instead  of  seeking 
mmissions.  About  that  time  I  recall  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
ess  earnestly  apealed  to  me  to  give  his  secretary  a  commission. 
iVhat  can  he  do?"  I  asked.  "He  is  a  good  stenographer,"  he  an- 
.ered.  "Tell  him  to  go  to  the  recruiting  office  and  enroll  as  a 
'oman,"  I  replied,  and  declined  to  give  him  a  commission  though  f 
ie  C  ongressman  was  earnest  in  his  appeal. 
Some  days  later  I  met  the  Congressman  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
id  he  said :  "  You  remember  the  young  man  I  asked  you  to  com- 
tission  as  an  officer  and  you  said  it  could  not  be  done  until  after 
e  had  enlisted  and  has  won  it  by  service?"    I  told  him  I  did. 
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u  Well,"  he  said,  "the  young  man  lias  his  commission  and  is  weai 
the  gold  braid.  Somebody  can  give  commissions  if  the  Sacral 
of  the  Navy  has  not  the  power." 

How  was  it  done  i  He  had  taken  the  young  man  into  one 
the  naval  districts  and  he  had  been  enrolled  as  an  officer.  This 
not  an  isolated  case.  There  were  doubtless  a  number  of  like  q 
where,  in  spite  of  the  order  of  April  10,  the  enrollments  of  offi< 
in  class  4  continued,  though  in  less  numbers.  As  information 
this  effect  came  to  me  from  various  sources  I  saw  that  it  was  necess 
to  take  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  further  enrollment  of  officers 
class  4  and  directed  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  on  .1 
80  to  inform  the  commandants  of  naval  districts  that  any  autho 
to  enroll  officers  in  class  4  was  revoked. 

This  order  caused  much  consternation  and  some  criticism  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  some  of  the  district  commandants  a 
to  Washington  and  urged  me  to  restore  to  them  the  right  to  <  < 
mission  officers  in  class  4.   I  declined  and  informed  them  that 
many  commissions  had  already  been  given  to  men  who  lacked 
necessary  qualifications  and  that  when  any  commandant  wishe 
man  particularly  qualified,  as  ascertained  by  examination,  \ 
ought  to  be  commissioned,  he  should  send  his  recommendatior 
the  department,  and  such  recommendation  would  be  promptly  a< 
upon.    Some  of  them  objected  that  this  would  cause  delay.    I  ( 
them  that  they  had  free  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  \vl 
ever  they  needed  to  have  a  qualified  man  commissioned  there  wc 
be  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes.    I  pointed  out  to  them,  as  I 
repeatedly  done  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  that  the  Navy  o' 
it  to  itself  and  to  the  capable  men  it  had  commissioned  not  to  c 
mission  any  except  those  who  could  demonstrate  special  fitness, 
those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  ranks  and  were  working  and  stud} 
to  win  a  commission. 

In  some  districts,  where  commissions  were  passed  out  too  frc 
the  duty  was  assigned  to  young  officers,  sometimes  to  Reserve  ofli 
with  little  naval  training,  and  the}'  were  influenced  more  by  obt, 
ing  immediate  help  in  the  district  than  by  requiring  standards  i 
insured  qualified  officers.  Tn  some  districts  in  the  early  days  of 
war  it  is  a  fact  that  clerical  and  drafting  and  mechanical  emplo; 
in  navy  yards  were  given  commissions  in  class  4.  and  they  n» 
changed  the  civilian  work  they  had  been  doing  for  years, 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  with  other  civilian  employees,  who  pi 
erly  felt  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  commissions  as  their 
worker  at  an  adjoining  desk. 

It  was  necessary.  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  for  me  to  give  pere 
tory  orders  to  prevent  a  wholesale  abuse  of  commissioning  mei 
officers  in  class  4  who  were  assigned  to  no  purely  naval  work 
who  were  commissioned  without  anv  examination  worthv  of 
name. 

It  is  a  proud  record  of  the  Navy  that  nearly  all  the  Naval  Rest 
officers  of  class  4  made  good,  and  most  of  them  were  worthy  and  \> 
called  upon  qualified  for  general  service.  But  if  I  had  not  tak« 
determined  stand  and  given  drastic  orders,  which  alone  prevei 
the  large  abuse  of  class  4  officers,  there  would  have  l>een  a  srai 
which  would  have  reflected  not  only  upon  the  Navy  but  would  I 
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cil  also  upon  many  worthy  and  efficient  men  who  received  com- 
ns  in  class  4.  At  one  time  there  was  talk  that  "  Naval  Reserve 
^  is  the  slacker's  paradise/  It  was  not  true,  hut  it  was  pre- 
1  only  by  plain  and  direct  orders.  Nearly  all  the  officers  and 
t\  class  4  snowed  their  patriotism  and  good  stulF  by  volunteer- 
■  r  "  general  service  v  when  the  department  pointed  out  that  the 
HM-vico  that  counted  was  to  go  anywhere  at  anv  time  and  do 
in«r  the  Navy  needed  to  do.  I  know  these  officers  and  men. 
iKl  say  nothing  to  reflect  upon  them,  be  a  use  before  my  order 
ssiumI  some  were  commissioned  who  had  no  knowledge  that 
ie<l  them  for  commissions.  Indeed,  they  appreciate  that  the 
*  I  pursued  kept  out  of  the  Naval  Reserve  class  4  those  who 
d  to  make  it  a  refuge  for  men  who  were  not  willing  to  serve 
'  service  was  the  hardest. 

his  testimony,  Capt.  Palmer,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
ration  during  the  War,  in  answer  to  a  question  told  your  com- 
e  that  "  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  Secretary  stopped  the 
Iment  of  reserves."  His  memory  plavs  him  false.  I  did  not 
him  to  stop  enrollment  of  reserves.  The  information  came  to 
bout  that  time  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  before  having 
led  its  authorized  quota  of  regulars  (they  were  20.000  short), 
al»out  to  start  a  big  drive  for  enrollment  of  reserves,  most  of 
n  would  go  into  class  4,  a  class  which  could  not  be  ordered  to 
service  without  their  consent  except  in  the  limited  service  for 
h  thev  had  enrolled,  and  then  onlv  in  war  or  in  an  emergencv 
ired  by  the  President.  I  directed  Navigation  to  use  all  its 
iries  to  enlisting  men  in  the  Regular  Navy  until  the  quota  was 
1  and  not  to  inaugurate  any  vigorous  campaign  for  reserves  until 
inthorized  strength  of  the  Regular  Navy  had  been  enlisted. 
.  his  testimony,  Capt.  Palmer  says : 

r  idea  was  that  the  reserves  would  rome  in  for  the  war  period. 

'e  were  not  then  at  war.  That  was  January.  1917.  We  had  not 
:en  off  relations  with  Germany,  and  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
ernment  to  be  making  strenuous  efforts  to  enroll  reserves  u  for 
war  period,"  when  neither  the  President  had  recommended  nor 
gress  had  declared  war.  To  have  carried  on  a  whirlwind  cam- 
rn  for  reserves  "  for  the  war  period,"  as  Capt.  Palmer  says  the 
•eau  of  Navigation  wished  to  do  three  months  before  war  was 
ared,  would  have  been  against  public  policy  and  was  wholly 
ecessarv  because  we  needed  regulars  then  more  than  we  needed 
•rves.  That  is  the  plain  and  simple  explanation  of  my  wise  direc- 
i.  I  could  not  consistently  have  taken  any  other  course.  But  no 
er,  verbal  or  otherwise,  was  issued  "not  to  enroll  men  in  the 
?rves."  In  fact,  actual  enrollments  in  the  Reserve  Force  went  on 
he  orderly  way,  without  the  big  propaganda  and  big  organization 
nned  for  enrolling  reserves  before  the  quota  of  regulars  had  been 
ured,  and  Navigation  enrolled  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
full  proof  of  this.  I  need  only  to  state  that  enrollment  of  reserves 
January  were  32  officers  and  324  men;  the  enrollments  Mr  Febru- 
r  were  208  officers  and  1,346  men;  for  March.  1,212  officers  and 
30  men:  and  for  April.  1,632  officers  and  16,371  men.  I  did  not 
ier  enrollments  stopped,  and  they  were  not  stopped.^— - 
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Making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill  is  a  small  business  in 
parison  to  the  attempt  to  charge  me  with  procrastination  becai 
my  order  to  concentrate  on  Regulars  and  fill  that  quota  first.  1 
making  a  drive  for  reserves.  In  fact,  my  action  in  directin 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  press  Regular  enlistments  of  men 
would  go  anywhere  ordered  in  preference  to  a  whirlwind  cam 
for  reserves,  most  of  whom  enrolled  at  that  time  onlv  for  serv 
a  district,  proved  of  great  value  in  securing  first  an  increased 
lar  personnel  when  most  needed.  In  his  testimony  before  your 
mittee,  Capt.  Palmer,  while  telling  vou  that  I  ordered  him  t< 
enrolling  reserves  at  certain  times — I  have  given  you  my  rcasc 
the  sound  policy  adopted — in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  my  i 
with  reference  to  pressing  the  enlistment  of  Kegulars,  said  : 

The  Secretary  backed  it  ap.  He  liked  to  see  numbers  coming  in,  i 
spoke  about  it  and  wrote  about  it  many  times.  He  wanted  to  see  the  e 
men  come  in. 

Jf  he  had  gone  into  detail  he  would  have  added  that  I  not 
backed  up  the  recruiting  force  and  wished  enlisted  men  to  co 
but  that  I  directed  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  use  all  diligence 
listing  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress. 

Your  committee  may  not  fully  understand  the  significance  < 
action.  A  man  enrolled  in  the  Regular  service  could  be  s< 
Queenstown,  to  Brest,  to  China,  to  Gibraltar — anywhere  the  I 
tary  of  the  Navy  directed.  The  reserves  enrolled  in  class  4 
special  limited  service  in  a  small  area — would  not  be  availab 
service  until  war  or  an  emergency,  and  then  only  for  service 
coast  defense,  while  Regulars  enrolled  were  immediately  ava 
for  any  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  could  not  pi 
reserves  of  class  4  on  a  ship  to  go  anvwhere  needed,  and  we 
not  call  them  in  even  for  training  until  war  or  an  emergency. 

The  reserves  of  class  4  enrolled  only  for  duty  in  coast  d< 
districts.  For  example,  at  that  time  if  a  man  should  enroll  ir 
4  in  the  Chicago  district  I  could  not  order  him  to  duty  to  go  t< 
York  and  go  across  on  a  destroyer  or  any  like  service.  I  con 
send  him  to  duty  outside  of  the  coast  defense  districts.  Who 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  law  it  was  done  to  induce  ; 
men  in  times  of  j>eace  to  l>ecome  reservists  and  take  their  tn 
practically  at  home.  Soon  after  war  began  I  found  it  was 
workable  reserve,  and  I  later  directed  the  Bureau  of  Navigat 
take  steps  to  have  all  in  class  4  changed  over  to  a  class  for  lit 
service  anywhere  or  be  denied  promotion.  Most  of  them,  fine 
fellows,  gladly  did  this  and  not  a  few  had  previously  volur 
asked  to  leave  the  coast  defense  service  and  enlist  for  overs* 
service  anywhere. 

Capt.  Palmer  told  your  committee  that  several  times  I  di 
him  to  stop  enrollment  of  reserves  during  the  war.  He  wonh 
been  strictly  accurate  if  he  had  said  I  directed  him  to  stop  € 
meat  <>f  officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  class  4.^  I  never  order 
discontinuance  of  enrollment  of  men  in  the  Naval  Reserve  a 
time  during  the  war  until  the  introduction  of  the  selective 
But  I  did  give  an  imperative  order  to  Navigation  to  discontin 
enrollment  of  officers  in  class  4.  except  by  the  department. 
Because  I  learned  that  too  large  a  number  of  youths  had  be* 
rolled  as  officers  without  examination  or  qualifications.    It  ha< 
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*h  an  extent  as  to  threaten  a  public  scandal.    Let  me  repeat,  for 
mportant:  The  enrolling  officers  in  some  districts,  for  example, 
riven  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  to  certain  clerks  and 
employees  in  navy  yards  who  continued  to  perform  at  their 
the    same  duties  they  had  hitherto  performed  as  civilians, 
what  results?    Other  like  emplovees  in  navy  yards,  quite  as 
>tic   and  quite  as  efficient,  said  tliey  had  been  discriminated 
st  and  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  receive  commissions  as 
favored  with  commissions. 


itenants  and  in  other  grades.    Such  wrong  giving  of  commis- 
•vas  not  only  illegal,  but  was  wholly  indefensible,  and  when  it 
lied  to  my  attention  I  directed  the  fiureau  of  Navigation  to  put 
ned i ate  stop  to  the  practice  which,  if  not  stopped  short,  would 
bring  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  class  4  into  disre- 
viid  cause  just  criticism  of  the  Navy  for  handing  out  commis- 
o  those  who  had  no  qualifications  for  them, 
t  order  brought  down  on  mv  head  the  hostility  of  those  seek- 
€kasy  entrance  into  the  Navy  with  a  commission,  and  of  some 
who  had  been  ladling  them  out.    There  were  those  who  de- 
that  my  order  was  wrong  and  would  retard  the  work  of  the 
Already  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  had  been  cheap- 
ly' lax  issues  of  commissions  to  men  who  ought  to  have  been  en- 
n  the  ranks  and  told  that  the  only  way  to  receive  a  commis- 
is  to  earn  it  by  service  in  lower  grades.  Most  of  the  men  com- 
led  were  capable  and  fine  and  made  excellent  records  after 
ned  them  in  schools  and  afloat.   But  it  would  have  been  better 
st  of  them  and  for  the  Navy  if  their  earlv  training  had  been 
%anks  and  they  had  secured  their  promotion  by  demonstrating 
-pacity.  Many  were  so  promoted  and  their  service  in  the  ranks 
lem  better  officers.  I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  those  who 
utical  experience,  were  accountants,  doctors,  or  experts,  but 
hs  just  out  of  school,  or  office,  or  shop,  who  lacked  the  training 
Hedge  to  fit  them  for  receiving  commissions, 
s  plainly  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  commissions  should  be  con- 
ly  to  those  qualified  and  who  had  some  special  experience  that 
\em  for  the  task  in  hand.   The  order  to  which  reference  has 
ide  stopped  the  flood  of  applicants  who  desired  the  honor  of 
ission  without  possessing  the  qualifications  that  should  always 
mded  before  commissions  are  issued.   It  turns  out,  however, 
stimonv  before  your  committee,  that,  in  spite  of  my  order, 
e-r  of  such  commissions  were  issued,  but  the  order  prevented 
atened  scandal  and,  except  where  di sobed ience  of  the  law  and 
er  admitted  a  favored  few,  the  officers  who  came  into  the 
were  fit  and  qualified.    The  capable  men  who  were  making 
•on Is  in  the  Navy,  and  that  included  most  of  them  in  class  4 
ler  classes,  were  as  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the  corps  and  for 
ision  of  those  not  qualified  as  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
tew  and  you  know  the  terrible  pressure  from  manv  sources, 
lrly  in  the  early  part  of  1917,  to  open  the  floodgates  for 
eserve  commissions  for  youths  who  knew  nothing  that  quali- 
;  n  for  receiving  commissions.    Later  amf^      *he  selective 
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draft  had  lieen  introduced  (it  was  introduced  April  17.  H>17. 
passed  the  Congress  May  18,  1917.  and  was  signed  l>\  the  Presi 
on  tlie  same  day,  neither  the  President  nor  the  Navn  Department  I 
laying  a  minute  in  pressing  measures  to  win  the  war),  there  cam* 
greater  rush  for  enrollment,  particularly  in  class  4  in  the  Naval  1 
serves.  Officers  of  the  War  Department  and  others  pointed  out 
part  of  this  rush  was  liecause  men  who  up  to  that  time  had  not  enf 
in  either  Wranch  of  the  service  were  rushing  to  enlist  in  class 
the  Naval  Reserve,  and  they  said  it  threatened  to  l>ecome  "the  s! 
er's  Paradise."  At  that  time,  having  already  more  men  in  the 
than  we  had  training  facilities.  I  ordered  enrollments  held  up. 
much  as  the  President  had  urged  the  selective  draft  to  l>e  ;ip> 
alike  to  Army  and  Navy.  I  felt  that  the  Navy  ought  not  to  defe 
that  method  of  securing  personnel  by  accepting,  lie  fore  that  law  we 
into  effect,  more  men  than  the  Navy  could  train,  but  to  adopt 
spirit  of  the  selective  draft  even  before  it  became  a  law.  It  was  t 
a  very  pleasant  duty  to  halt  those  who  hurried  to  enlist  at  that  tin 
Must  of  them  were  fine  young  fellows  who  became  splendid  fighters 

In  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  there  was  hostility  to  including 
Navy  in  the  selective-draft  act.   They  wished  it  to  apply  only  to 
Army,  ami  as  their  wish  could  not  prevail,  they  were  anxious 
enroll  as  reserves  all  who  applied.    We  already  had  more  men  th 
we  could  house  and  train.   My  belief  was  that  the  selective  draft  m 
a  thoroughly  democratic  measure,  that  young  men  who  came  ii 
the  service  under  that  law  were  coming  as  patriots,  and  that  no  < 
ti  net  ion  should  be  made  between  them  and  those  who  had  enlis 
before  that  law  was  signed.    I  particularly  thought  it  woul 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  righteous  law  to  overcrowd  the 
in  order  to  enroll  as  reserves  those  who  frankly  said  they  want 
come  into  the  Navv  as  volunteers  rather  than  to  come  in  under 
selective  draft.    The  policy  I  pursued  was  the  right  policy, 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  selective-draft  law.  and  it  was 
erally  approved  then  and  it  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
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The  chief  source  now,  and  practically  the  only  source  liefore  U 
for  securing  officers  for  the  Navy  was  from  the  graduates  (if 
Naval  Academy.    It  requires  a  four-year  course  at  the  Naval  Ac 
emy  liefore  a  commission  as  ensign  can  lie  won.    Whatever  lack 
trained  and  experienced  oflicers  there  was  in  H>17  was  due  to  the  fi 
that  the  number  of  appointments  as  midshipmen  wa>  too  small  pr 
to  1!>13.    Every  criticism  you  have  heard  of  the  lack  of  a  suffic5 
number  of  efficient  naval  officers  goes  back  to  the  policy  pursue 
securing  adequate  material  in  enough  midshipmen  at  Anna] 
prior  to  VM'.\.    Oflicers  of  the  line  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
except  from  the  ranks,  and  until  1!>1H  the  number  promoted 
the  ranks  was  negligible.    The  adoption  of  schools  and  encoui 
ruent  for  men  in  the  ranks  began  in  15>14.  and  the  encouragei 
thus  given  increased  the  number  of  officers  from  the  ranks,  but 
the  officer  strength  depended  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  midship! 
at  the  Naval  Academy. 
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he  following  shows  the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
*<lemy  from  M)09  to  1919,  inclusive: 

1-   11*19   774     Oct.  1,  1915   PIS 

1.  11  MO                        .  758 

1.   lOll   782 

1.    1012   76S 

i.  ioi8  ....  fm 

1.   1014   916 

t  is  not  possible  to  give  the  number  for  1920,  inclusive,  as  no  mid- 
pmen  have  yet  entered  the  Academy  for  this  vear. 
rhe  Hrst  piece  of  naval  legislation  enacted  after  1  became  Secretary 
the  Navy  looked  to  officer  material  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
v  authorizing  each  Congressman  to  appoint  two  midshipmen  was 
expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1913,  and  the  law  would  revert  to 
uiijrle  appointment  for  each  Congressman  thereafter.  I  wrote  to 
?  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  calling  attention  to 
*  expiration  of  the  law,  pointed  out  how  it  would  reduce  the  officer 
iterial,  and  requested  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  each  Mem- 
r  of  Congress  could  that  year  and  succeeding  years  appoint  two 
Ldshipmen.  The  following  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
oved  by  the  President  July  9 : 

That  aifter  June  13.  1913  ami  until  June  80,  1919,  there  shall  )>e  allowed  sir 
e  Naval  Academy  2  midshipmen  for  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Dele- 
te in  Congress,  1  for  Porto  Rico.  2  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  10  ap- 
iutetl  each  year  at  laree. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1913  I  made  earnest  recommendation  to 
uiigress  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Naval  Academy  to  capable  and 
nbitious  young  men  in  the  enlisted  personnel.  I  showed  that  their 
radical  training  would  be  of  immense  advantage,  and  that  an 
ineriean  Navy  ought  to  give  American  opportunity  to  every  wi- 
lted man  to  enter  the  Academy  and  have  equal  chance  with  other 
ouths  to  win  a  commission  by  training  as  a  midshipman.    It  was 

new  idea  and  when  presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
itfairs  met  with  approval.  As  a  beginning  the  naval  bill  approved 
une  3(1.  1914,  incorporated  the  recommendation  in  this  language: 

Hereafter,  in  addition  to  the  ap|HiintuieutK  of  midshipmen  to  the  I'nited 
■  rates  Naval  Academy  as  now  prescribed  by  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
»  allowed  1.1  ap|M>intmeuts  annually  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  who 
r»»  ritizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  not  more  than  20  years  of  aire  on  the 
late  of  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  who  shall  have  served  not  les* 
liau  1  year  as  enlisted  men  on  the  date  of  entrance. 

I  should  state  that  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  authorized 
)ie  appointment  of  25.  but  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  there 
iva>  opposition  to  the  Americanized  idea  by  a  few  Senators.  In 
>rder  to  secure  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  principle  and  open 
lie  door  to  youths  already  in  the  service  the  smaller  number  of  15 
nn-  acquiesced  in. 

Keelinir  the  need  of  training  more  and  more  officers,  in  t lie  fall  of 
li»15  I  recommended  that  every  C  ongressman  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point 3  instead  of  2  midshipmen,  and  the  following  act  was  ap- 
proved bv  the  President  Februarv  15,  1910: 

That  hereafter  there  shall  he  allowed  at  t ho  I'nited  States  Naval  Academy 
midshipmen  for  each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  1 
r<-r  Porto  Rico,  2  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  10  appointed  ciicli  >'*'«r  nt 
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large,  and  15  appointed  annually  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  as  n- 
authorized  by  law. 

To  still  further  provide  for  line  officers  in  the  naval  bill  appro* 
August  29,  1910,  the  following  provision  was  incorporated : 

Hereafter,  in  addition  to  the  appointment  of  midshipmen  to  the  United  Sra 
Naval  Academy,  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  the  President  is  hereby  allow 
15  appointments  aimmilly  Instead  of  10  as  now  presrril>ed  by  law.  and  I 
Xperetury  of  the  Navy  is  allowed  25  appointments  annually  instead  of  1". 
now  prescribed  by  law,  the  latter  to  lie  appointed  from  the  enlisted  men 
the  Navy  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  more  than  2o  ye; 
of  age  on  the  date  of  entriinee  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  who  shall  Law  sen 
not  less  than  1  year  as  enlisted  men  on  the  date  of  entrance:  ProrWl 
That  such  appointments  shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  merit  from  Candida 
who  have.  In  competition  with  each  other,  passed  the  mental  examination  n< 
or  hereafter  required  by  law  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  M 
passed  the  physical  examinations  requlr>-d  before  entrance  under  existing  \m\ 

The  reports  from  Annapolis  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  appoil 
ment  of  midshipmen  from  the  ranks,  most  of  those  making  good 
the  real  American  way.    Therefore,  I  recommended  that  P>o  enli-t 
men  be  eligible  annually  for  appointment  as  midshipmen,  and  Cfl 
gress  heartily  cooperated  and  the  authorization  was  contained 
the  following  act  approved  March  4,  1917 : 

Hereafter.  In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  midshipmen  to  the  Unit 
States  Naval  Academy,  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Na 
Is  allowed  100  appointments  annually  instead  of  25,  as  now  prescribed  by  la 
to  be  appointed  from,  the  enlbted  men  of  the  Navy  who  are  citizens  of  t 
United  States,  and  not  more  than  20  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  entrance 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  who  shall  have  served  not  less  than  one  year  as  < 
listed  men  on  the  date  of  entrance:  Pnviilrtt,  That  such  appointments  shall 
made  in  the  order  of  merit  from  candidates  who  have,  in  competition  with  ea 
other,  parsed  the  mental  examination  now  or  hereafter  required  by  law  I 
entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  who  passed  the  physical  examinati 
before  entrance  under  existing  laws. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  Congress  gave  even  more  hearty  i 
oj>eration,  and  the  following  act  was  approved  April  25.  1917: 

That  in  addition  to  the  number  of  midshipmen  now  authorized  by  la 
there  shall  be  appointed  during  the  period  from  the  date  of  passage  of  tl 
act  until  September  1,  1018,  one  additional  midshipman  for  each  Senator,  lb 
re  entative,  and  Delegate  In  Congress.  Nominations  shall  be  made  for  tin 
vacancies  by  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  concerned  for  a 
regular  or  special  examination  that  may  be  ordered  before  that  date. 

In  the  fall  I  recommended  still  further  increase  in  the  number 
midshipmen,  and  this  addition  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  t 
following  act  approved  December  20,  1917: 

That  hereafter  there  shall  be  ullowed  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acadei 
5  midshipmen  for  <\  .  h  Senator.  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress, 
for  I'orto  Hleo,  2  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  15  appointed  each  year  at  lar, 
and  100  appointed  annually  from  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  as  now  autlmrl/ 
by  law. 

Last  years  naval  bill  increases  the  number  of  midshipmen  alh'w 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  from  two  to  three,  and  authorize-  li 
midshipmen  from  I'orto  Kico,  to  be  appointed  on  the  nominati" 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

This  provided  that  each  Congressman  should  have  the  appoir 
ment  of  five  midshipmen. 

This  record  of  preparedness,  begun  in  May,  1913,  to  provide  ol 
cer  material  and  make  practical  men  eligible  for  commissions  is 
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I  that  gave  large  increase  in  officers.  If  such  provisions  had 
ulopted  prior  to  191ft,  the  number  of  trained  officers  when  war 
oc  lured  would  have  given  the  Navy  an  adequate  number  of  ex- 
ited officers.  Instead,  prior  to  1913,  the  number  of  midship- 
vas  too  small  to  insure  enough  officers  for  the  Navy,  which  was 
ly  increased  after  1913.  As  showing  the  previous  short-sighted 
*  and  how  it  adversely  affected  the  Navy  in  the  World  War, 
i  testimony  before  your  committee,  Admiral  McKean  said: 

officer  shortage  dates  back,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  act  of  August  5,  1882, 
law  provided  for  the  honorable  discharge  of  a  large  number  of  gradu- 
f  the  classes  of  1881,  18*2,  1883,  18S4,  1SN5,  1880.  and  18S7.  At  the  same 
.ml  by  the  same  law,  through  the  elimination  of  cadet  engineering  ap- 
lents,  the  number  of  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy  were  reduce* 
each  year.  The  total  effect  of  this  law  in  35  years  of  its  operation 
t»te«lly  reduced  the  number  of  commissioned  officers  available  at  the  time 
tereu  the  World  War  by  about  750.  The  shortage  of  officers  commenced 
felt  in  the  service  about  1803.  It  grew  progressively  worse,  in  spite  of  in- 
s  in  appointments  to  the  academy  from  time  to  time. 

e  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Congress 
make  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of  enough  mid- 
nen  to  give  sufficient  officers  for  a  growing  Navy.   It  is  the  re- 
si  bility  of  naval  officers  to  create,  train,  and  graduate  them, 
following  statement  giving  the  number  of  graduates  year  by 
since  1900  shows  how  the  big  increase  after  the  measures  en- 
1  since  1913  by  Congress  detailed  above  were  first  put  in  opera- 
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he  best  source  for  securing  officers  in  addition  to  the  graduates 

0  the  Naval  Academy  is,  of  course,  from  the  naval  ranks  by  the 
notion  of  men  who  had  made  good  through  the  various  steps  from 
sted  men  to  noncommissioned  officers.  The  opportunity  lor  such 
ignition  of  merit  in  these  practical  and  well-qualified  men  was  not 
nled  before  the  war  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been,  and  even 
•r  war  was  declared  the  prompt  utilization  in  commissioned  rank 

postponed  until  legislation  could  be  secured.  But  T  directed  the 
•eau  of  Navigation,  in  issuing  commissions,  to  give  first  considera- 

1  to  capable  men  trained  in  the  Navy,  who  had  shown  their  ca- 
ity  and  stuff  by  winning  promotion  from  seamen  to  the  highest 
irummissione<]  rank.  The  acid  test  of  naval  efficiency  is  actual 
r.  Hundreds  of  men  from  the  ranks  were  commissioned  and  they 
re  than  made  good.  Officers  frequentlv  told  me  of  their  delight  in 
inir  men  they  had  trained  as  seamcn.lilling  positions  as  captains  on 
ps  and  demonstrating  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  commissions 
y  held.  Some  of  them  could  not  have  passed  an  examination  in 
:her  mathematics,  but  their  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
•re  than  compensated  for  any  lack  of  book  learning.   A  great  man 
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once  said  to  me:  "  It  does  not  matter  where  a  man  is  educated, 
all-important  thine  is  whether  he  is  trained  to  l>e  master  of  th 
he  undertakes."  By  that  standard  hundreds  of  men  from  the  i 
measure  in  efficiency  to  graduates,  and  I  have  asked  this  (  on 
for  authority  to  transfer  them  from  temporary  to  permament 
missioned  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  I  have  found  that  this  re 
mendation  meets  the  approval  of  men  who  know  much  of  naval  n 
The  act  of  May  22,  1917,  gave  authority  to  promote  capable  enl 
men  and  others  to  temporary  commissions  in  the  regular  Navy, 
had  no  authority  l>efore  that  date  to  promote  regularly  enlisted 
to  commissions,  except  by  passing  the  most  rigorous  examiimi 
Very  few  could  qualify,  because  there  were  no  schools  to  train  t 
After  schools  were  started  more  of  them  could  pass  the  examinn 
but  the  number  was  very  small.  I  asked  Congress  for  authori 
promote  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  whose  experience 
ability  justified  their  promotion.  Congress  gave  the  authori) 
the  bill  in  these  words: 

Additional  commissioned  officer!  in  the  Navy  mill  Marin**  (  cups,  based 
th»*  tetii|M»mry  increase  ln*r«*in  authorized  In  the  number  of  eulisted  men, 
tM  temporarily  appointed  bjf  the  President,  in  Ids  discretion,  with  tin*  i 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  nlrove  the  grades  and  ranks  of  lieutenant 
line  and  staff  of  the  Navy  and  major  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  dlstrihnt! 
said  grades  and  ranks  to  he  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tl 
of  August  Lit,  lHli;:  Pwrided,  That  all  temporary  original  appolntim-nt  <- 
he  mad**  In  the  lowest  comiidss|nii>-d  grades  of  the  line  and  staff  of  the  N;i\ 
Marine  Curps,  exclusive  of  coinmlssiiaa'd  warrant  officers,  and  that  there 

la*  no  permanent  «>r  temporary  appointment*  in  or  permanent  <»r  temporar 
motions  to  any  grade  or  rank  aliove  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  or 
in  the  Marine  Corps  by  reason  of  the  temporary  apjiolntinent  of  officers  a 
Ized  by  this  act  In  excess  of  the  total  nnmher  of  officers  authorized  by  <  v 
law  or  on  account  of  the  increase  of  enlisted  men  herein  authorized:  /■  ■ 
further.  That  during  the  period  of  the  present  war  the  deficiency  existing 
to  the  passage  of  tills  net  in  the  total  number  of  commissioned  officers  « 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  L".t.  11*10.  may  :t 
supplied  by  temporary  ap|»olntinents  in  the  lowest  grades  and  by  t**ni| 
promotions  to  all  other  grades  until  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  shall  be 
able  for  regular  appointment  or  promotion  in  accordance  with  exist  In;: 
Provided  further.  That  temporary  appointments  as  warrant  officers  of  the 
may  Is*  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

As  soon  as  authority  was  obtained  I  directed  the  Bureau  «>f  I 
gntion.  before  giving  commissions  for  line  duty  to  any  men  in  c1 
of  the  reserve,  to  promote  the  regular  Navy  men  who  were  quit] 
This  direction  was  given  as  soon  as  the  department  had  the  atith* 
but  was  not  carried  out  as  promptly  as  I  directed.  Some  noncon 
sioned  officers  protested  to  me  that  voting  and  inexperienced  men 
given  commissions  over  them,  while  they  secured  no  eommissioi 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  give  preference  to  fit 
already  in  the  Navy.  The  explanation  of  the  delay  given  t*»  t 
the  summer  of  1  i >  1 T  was  that  the  leading  petty  officers  were  so  1 
needed  in  the  duty  they  were  performing  they  could  not  be  sp 
That  explanation  did  injustice  to  the  experienced  men,  who  wt 
tnanv  respects  the  backbone  of  the  Navy,  and  1  directed  the  Bur** 
Navigation  that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  them  the  promotions,  be 
they  were  far  better  qualified  than  men  in  class  4  of  the  reserve 
the  result  of  this  direction  commissions  were  issued  after  Ju 
follows : 
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*'r  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Navy  promoted  to  temporary  comtnis- 
trd  and  warrant  offlecrg  from  May  22,  1917,  to  July  1.  1918,  following  the 
o/  Map  22,  1917. 


During  the  month  of 


17.  . 

■  1917.... 
•■»*r.  1917 

r.  1917... 


To  warrant 

officers. 


To  com  mis- 
sioned officers. 


Total. 


376 
2 
94  s 


*>or.  1917. 
'  vr.  1917. 

y.  I9is.  . 

ry,  191$.. 

191<4  

101S  



•n*  


124 
180 

268 

215 

166 

193 

148 

175 


Promoted  first  to  temporary  warrant  officers  and  then  to  temporary  commissioned  officers. 
Promote  1  directly  to  commissioned  officers. 

HECAPITDLATION. 

temporary  commissioned  officers  appointed  during  above  period   569 

r-mporary  warrant  officers  appointed  durinjr  above  period  2,256 

"•rary  warrant  officers  subsequently  promoted  to  commissioned  officers  during 

n-<-    period   204 

d    totnl  of  temporary  officers,  commissioned  and  warrant,  appointed  from 
listed  men  during  above  period  2,531 

.nrly  in  the  war,  when  bright  and  patriotic  young  men  of  real 
ity  were  coming  into  the  service  it  was  seen  that  many  of  them 
Id*  be  made  capable  officers  with  a  short  course  at  Annapolis,  and 
eserve  Officers'  School  was  opened  at  Annapolis.  Admission  was 
le  by  competitive  examination  so  that  the  fittest  only  would  be  ad- 
ted  to  this  school.  The  course  was  strenuous  and  the  young  men 
□  matriculated  learned  with  a  rapidity  that  both  surprised  and 
tified  the  naval  authorities.  The  stimulus  of  war  made  these 
inp  men  keen  to  learn  and  the  zeal  of  officers  and  instructors  gave 
in  every  facility  and  aid.  This  Reserve  Officers'  School  was  opened 
the  spring  of  1917,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  it 
iduated  1.622  officers  as  ensigns,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by  display 
high  officers  quality  secured  promotion  and  responsible  assignment 
ore  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  not  only  to  train  officers  for  line 
ty  that  the  Naval  Academy  made  large  contribution,  for  we  estab- 
led  there  also  a  Paymasters'  School  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  400 
ing  men  of  fine  ability  and  useful  service  graduated. 
Hie  department  established  scores  of  other  schools  in  different 
rts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  connected  with  universities  and 
leges,  where  ambitious  youths  were  so  well  trained  that  they  were 
le  to  fit  themselves  for  commissions.  Indeed  every  training  station 
the  Navy  was  a  school  and  all  of  them  trained  enlisted  and  enrolled 
•n  who  obtained  commissions  when  they  demonstrated  their  ability 
command.  It  was  in  these  practical  ways  that  the  Navy  secured 
eded  additional  officers  from  civil  life.  To  be  sure,  at  first  some 
;re  commissioned  without  such  training,  but  all  who  had  nautical. 
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technical,  or  accounting  experience  at  once  made  good.  Most 
others  learned  in  time,  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  r 
had  earned  their  commissions  afloat  or  in  training  than  to  ha 
tered  the  service  as  untrained  officers. 

In  the  reserve  force  I  directed  that  a  rule  be  established  that 
as  possible  officers  should  be  promoted  from  the  enlisted  men. 
practicable  assistance  was  given  to  them  to  qualify  and  a  largd 
her  of  officers'  training  schools  were  established  in  various  seen 
the  country,  in  addition  to  the  biggest  ones  at  Annapolis  and  P 
Bay.  In  the  reserve  force  there  were  commissioned  about  22  .< X) 
officers.  Of  this  number  about  13,800  were  promoted  from  the  en 
men.  In  the  case  of  medical  officers,  naval  constructors,  anc 
engineers  most  of  these  officers  came  from  civil  life  as  they  h 
ready  received  special  education  in  technical  training  in  conn 
with  their  various  professions. 

IGHOOU  BN001  BAOBD — thk  policy  or  educating  our  enlistb 

\  M>  KKSKKVES. 

I  had  been  in  office  only  a  short  time  when  I  became  aware 
need  of  more  systematic  instruction  of  the  youths  who  enlist* 
the  Navy.    I  believed  then,  and  my  conviction  has  increased 
day  since,  that  the  Navy  ought  to  provide  for  promotion  to 
missions  to  the  brightest  ami  must  capable  men  in  the  enlisted 
Looking  back  over  the  previous  four  years.  I  found  that  only 
men  had  l>een  able  to  pass  the  examination  for  ensign.    In  th 
reeding  three  years  after  1  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  li 
appointed.   In  order  to  give  an  open  door  for  enlisted  men  to 
I  saw  that  we  must  establish  schools  in  our  training  stations  a 
all  ships,  where  every  enlisted  man  would  study  arithmetic,  h 
geography,  and  other  elementary  branches,  and  be  instructed  a 
technical  and  practical  branches.   In  .Tune,  19i;$.  I  visited  the 
War  College  and  Training  Station  at  Newport  and  made  a  tho 
inspection.  I  found  the  War  College  had  only  about  as  many  sti 
as  it  ha<l  instructors,  and  that  its  advantages  were  not  affort 
officers  in  the  Navy.    After  conference  in  Newport  with  A< 
W.  L.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  War  College,  who  had  excel len 
and  wist?  views,  and,  upon  my  return  to  Washington,  with  A< 
Victor  Blue,  who  was  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  Admiral  Ro* 
1  announced  that  we  would  either  close  the  college  or  make  use 

Therefore  more  officers  were  ordered  to  Newport  to  take  the 
and  a  moribund  institution  had  the  breath  of  life  imparted 
At  the  Newport  Training  Station  I  went  thoroughly  into  the 
of  training  and  teaching  the  apprentices  and  new  recruits.  I 
the  drills  and  calisthenics  were  carried  on  excellently,  but  the 
no  chance  for  vouths  with  little  education  to  study  histo 
geography  or  otner  branches  necessary  as  a  foundation  to 
them  to  make  ready  to  pass  examinations  leading  to  a  comm. 
Ujxjn  my  return  to  Washington  orders  were  given  for  the  esta 
ment  of  schools  at  training  stations,  and  the  first  were  started  in 
port,  July  1,  lOl.'i.  under  the  intelligent  and  wise  direction  of  t 
officer,  Capt.  Roger  Welles  (now  Admiral  Welles,  who  is  in  cha 
the  new  naval  development  at  San  Diego),  who  had  l>een  selec 
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lew  and  important  innovation.  Soon  after  signal,  radio,  and 
tal  apprentice  schools  were  established  in  the  Newport  Train- 
tat  ion,  then  at  other  training  stations  and  on  board  all  the  ships, 
result  of  this  instruction  more  and  more  young  men  qualified  ior 
u,  and  I  secured  from  Congress  authority  first  to  appoint  15, 
and  then  100  enlisted  men  annually  as  midshipmen  to  the 
1  Academy.  The  policy  of  extending  education  to  the  enlisted 
nnel  not  only  before  the  war  gave  the  Navy  better  educated  and 
~  trained  men  and  enabled  some  to  win  promotion,  but  when  the 

of  war  came  we  found  that  those  enlisted  men  who  had  taken 
itape  of  these  schools  were  better  fitted  for  promotion,  and  hun- 

of  them  were  advanced  to  temporary  commissions  and  more 
made  good  in  places  of  importance  and  responsibility.  I  am  ask- 
iis  Congress  to  provide  that  those  who  made  good  as  temporary 
lissioned  officers  shall  be  given  permanent  appointments.  The 
>er  promoted  from  the  ranks  as  either  warrant  or  commissioned 
rs  was  more  than  11,000.  As  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  appoint- 
n listed  men  as  midshipmen  at  Annapolis,  I  call  your  attention 
e  following  extract  from  my  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

«avv  for  1919 : 

« 

HIKMKK   ENLISTKU    M  AN    J.K1)   CLASS   0^    1  iU !». 

cnrevrs  of  the  midshipmen  who  were  appointed  from  the  ranks  has  more 
.Hist i tied  this  departure  from  the  old  policy.  The  star  graduate  in  tne 
«»f  1911)  obtained  his  appointment  by  merit  from  the  enlisted  ranks.  Other 
*  l»eing  equal,  such  experience  helps  in  the  making  of  an  officer.  Fewer 
»*1  men  have  secured  ap|H»intments  as  midshipmen  than  was  expected 
sc  the  stress  and  rigorous  service  of  war  left  little  or  no  time  for  study 
preparation.  Opportunity  for  instruction  for  ambitious  youths  In  the 
•e  is  now  given  to  all  who  make  application  to  stand  the  entrance 
(nation. 

ALL  AI'IMINTM  KNTS  WILL  COMK  FROM  THE  RANKS. 

my  annual  report  for  1917  I  outlined  what  must,  in  my  judg- 
t.  become  the  future  American  policy  of  securing  and  training 
d  officers.  It  is  a  departure  from  precedent,  but  the  experience 
ar  has  more  and  more  convinced  me  that  the  policy  is  a  sound 

in  keeping  with  American  ideals.  That  plan  was  outlined  as 
iws  (pp.  IS.  19.  20,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy, 
):  ■  ' 

SHOtLII  BEGIN  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

«'  American  ideal  is  that  men  shall  obtain  high  station  by  beginning  at  the 
-it  rung  in  the  ladder.  They  should  obtain  place  and  position  by  first  mas- 
z  the  primary  duties.    Is  not  this  necessary  to  tit  one  for  higher  rank? 

years  ago  this  principle  impelled  me  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  a 
in  number  of  enlisted  men  be  npi>ointed  as  midshipmen.  Congress  ap- 
fMl  the  idea.  Though  there  had  been  no  systematic  Instruction  on  the  ships 
cpare  for  the  entrance  examination,  a  number  qualified.  Their  record  at 
\;»val  Academy  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  departure.  So  strong 
the  approval  of  this  American  plan  of  selection  for  appointment  to  Annap- 
tliat  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  authority  was  given  to  appoint  100 
teil  men  annually.  With  the  present  educational  advantages,  which  will 
nlarged  in  j»eace  times,  this  will  give  a  large  number  of  midshipmen  the 
•lience  that  every  man  should  have  before  he  undertakes  command.  The 

training  for  command  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  an  officer  must 
rce. 
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AM.  AI'INHNTMF.VS  WIM.  COM K  HY  PROMOTION. 

The  tnith  Is  Owl  the  day  will  come  when  nil  appointments  to  the 
Academy  will  come  by  promotion  from  the  enlisted  personnel.  Why  not 
There,  are  but  two  arguments  against  It.  and  only  one  of  them  Is  tenable, 
tlrst  Is  that  Comrn  ssmen  would  be  slow  to  surrender  their  right  of  ni 
merit.  If.  however,  they  nre  persuaded  that  the  good  of  the  naval  service 
be  promoted  by  surrendering  the  right  of  api>olntment.  It  is  not  to  be  be 
that  Congress  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  change.  Indeed,  not  a  fev 
gressineti  have  voluntarily  surrendered  the  right  to  make  their  nominntW 
holding  competitive  examinations  and  naming  the  young  man  who  stood  tr 
examination.  The  only  valid  objection  to  naming  the  midshipmen  bj 
petition  among  the  enlisted  personnel  Is  the  fear  that  It  would  do  awn? 
the  excellent  plan  by  which  every  State  and  congressional  district  is  now  tr 
teed  eqtial  representation  in  the  Nav.-il  Academy.  It  would  be  a  mistake  i 
thing  should  change  this  system,  which  has  made  the  Navy  truly  rej 
tntlve  of  the  whole  country  In  its  commissioned  personnel.  To  permit  a] 
incuts  without  regard  to  place  of  residence  might  deny  to  the  Navy  as 
naval  officers  from  Iowa  as  from  Massachusetts,  for  example,  and  exp< 
has  shown  that  young  men  from  the  interior,  who  never  know  what  salt 
is  until  (hey  take  their  tirst  Annapolis  cruise,  make  equally  as  able  nftk 
those  from  sen  coast  States.  Is  there  not  some  practical  way  to  retain  t tic 
projMtrtlon  to  all  the  States  and  at  the  same  time  gain  the  immense  ndv 
of  opening  a  naval  career  alike  to  every  ambitious  young  man  in  Anierle. 
Course  such  a  plan  can  be  formulated.  The  inability  of  many  young  r 
real  stuff,  ambitious  for  a  naval  career,  to  secure  a  congressional  appoli 
first  Induced  me  to  urge  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  th« 
to  appoint  capable  enlisted  men  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Now  the  numb 
been  increased  to  pm.  and.  properly  safeguarded  by  giving  the  appoin 
in  the  tlrst  instance  to  the  States  In  proportion  on  their  imputation,  tl 
every  reason  why.  in  democratic  America,  an  equal  chance  to  become  an  H 
should  not  be  within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious  youth. 

worr.n  ixcrkask  f.nmstmknt  of  hk&t  youths. 

If  the  only  open  door  to  Instruction  at  the  Academy  wns  through  i 
enlistment  and  a  year's  service  as  a  seaman,  who  doubts  that  the  r 
the  enlisted  personnel  would  be  thronged  by  youths  with  love  of  the  sr.i 
am)  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  earn  a  commission The  Navy  won 
truly  be  the  highest  example  of  the  American  doctrine  that  opnorrtinl 
promotion  are  reserved  only  for  those  who  establish  fitness  fur  o>i 
Fewer  men  would  then  enter  the  Naval  Academy  "  to  secure  an  edncutioi 
fewer  -til]  would  "bilge."  No  man  would  pay  the  price  of  an  npind 
unless  he  loved  the  naval  service.  The  naval  officer  to-day  Is  a  seta 
trained,  nnd  ready,  but  If  no  man  entered  the  Academy  who  had  n< 
trained  In  the  hard  school  of  seafaring  experience  and  by  rompetltiti 
•jih>.(m»»  youths,  would  there  not  be  born  that  enthusiasm  for  PXCelknh 
would  Insure  a  still  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  service? 


STRONG  It KA SONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  AU.   K  N 

MEN. 

The  demands  of  the  war,  of  course,  made  impossible  the  instr 
ut  training  stations  and  on  .shipboard,  but  the  policy  is  a  fixe 
settled  one  and  is  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
Since  the  war  the  system  has  been  adopted  on  the  best  possible 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  following  statement  of  the  heari 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
mittee  tells  how  these  schools  are  doing  their  important 
hut  embraces  also  the  able  argument  in  favor  of  schools  for  r 
military  service  made  by  (Jen.  Lew  Wallace  in  a  letter  to 
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A.  Bingham  and  presented  to  the  Senate,  April  11,  18(56,  by 
or  Charles  Sumner : 

Marink  Barracks, 
Quantico.,  la.,  Friday,  March  5,  1020. 
mrks  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
of  Representatives,  to  Quantico: 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOSEPHU8  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

ctary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  concluding  days  of 
ir  I  ha*l  the  pleasure  one  nlgbi  of  attending  a  patriotic  dinner  in  Baltimore, 
undertook  to  tell  some  of  the  things  which  the  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
had  done  to  win  the  Great  War,  the  victory  of  which  we  were  soon  to 
ate.  When  I  had  finished  I  think  most  of  the  audience  were  sure  the 
es  had  won  the  war,  so  much  so  that  when  Gen.  Finney,  the  distinguished 
»n  of  Baltimore,  who  was  a  general  in  the  Army,  came  to  speak  he  referred 
tribute  to  the  marines  and  to  the  sailors,  and  said  that  as  he  listened  he 
♦red  how  he  ever  happened  to  get  into  the  Army,  which  seemed  to  have 
1  so  small  a  part  in  the  victory,  though  he  believed  from  the  figures  there 
about  4,000,000  men  in  the  Army  and  only  75,000  marines  and  500,000 
s.  lie  said  that  reminded  him  of  an  incident  that  happened  when  he  was  in 
o  during  the  war.  You  know,  he  was  one  of  the  great  surgeons,  one  of  the 
d«»ctors  who  gave  themselves  to  alleviating  pain  and  giving  inspiration  not 

0  the  men  of  our  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  but  to  the  men  of  the  allied 
s.  He  said  that  after  every  engagement  the  men  who  had  been  wounded 
taken  into  the  nearest  hospital,  whether  British,  French,  or  American, 
ifter  first  aid  had  been  given  by  the  attending  physician  it  was  the  habit 
?  American  surgeons  to  visit  the  British  and  French  hospitals  to  find  any 
icans  who  had  been  wounded,  not  only  to  cheer  them  by  having  one  of  their 
xmntrymen  there,  but  also  to  give  them  medical  care  and  attention.  He 
ic  went  into  a  French  hospital  and  passed  down  the  line  of  cots  where  most 

the  wounded  were  Frenchmen.  But  he  saw  a  young  man,  wounded,  lying 
cot  in  the  corner,  looking  very  pale,  and  he  walked  up  to  the  young  man 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked,  "Young  man,  aren't  you  an 
lean?  "  And  ttie  young  man  answered,  "  No ;  I  am  a  marine."  [Laughter.] 
it.  I  think,  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  Marine  Corps  the  aristocrat 
e  military  service.  He  feels  that  a  Marine  is  something  more  than  an 
ban:  that  he  fights  for  humanity;  that  he  is  ready  to  fight  and  to  fight 
courage  and  chivalry  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  with  American  troops  or 
French  or  British  or  Italian  trooi>s.  or  the  troops  of  any  country  fighting 
iberty. 

is  a  real  delight  for  me  to  be  here  to-day  and  to  have  the  honor  of  coming 
the  members  of  the  naval  affairs  committee — our  bosses,  young  gentle- 
and  we  look  up  to  them  as  •*  Fathers  in  Israel."  and  they  also  furnish 
ur  meal  ticket.    We  naturally  give  them  deference,  because  they  are  our 
•iors.    But  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  touch  with  legislation  concern- 
he  marines  and  the  Navy  have  learned  that  the  members  of  the  naval 
rs  committee  do  not  enter  upon  their  services  in  any  purely  perfunctory 
but  that  they  have  taken  an  interest  in  strengthening  the  Navy  and  the 
ne  Corps  because  they  believe  in  it ;  they  study  it ;  they  know  it ;  and 
nre  really  comrades  and  friends  and  elder  brothers.    Therefore,  we  wel- 
•  them  here  as  worthy  to  be  enrolled  In  the  corps.  [Applause.! 
vinember  that  during  the  first  months  I  had  the  lienor  to  be  the  Secretary 
ie  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War  (then  Judge  Garrison),  coming  back  from 
una  after  a  brief  visit  of  bisection  at  the  canal,  came  into  my  office  and 
in  substance:  "Daniels.  I  have  learned  something  about  what  soldiers 
it  to  do,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.    Perhaps  you  already  know  it.  I 
nst  back  from  Panama,  and  I  fourd  a  young  marine  officer  in  Panama  con- 
big  a  school  there.    He  was  teaching  the  marines  in  camp  there  Spanish, 
they  were  learning  rapidly.   It  opened  my  eyes  to  what  might  be  done,  and 

1  noing  to  advise  Army  officers  to  go  down  to  Panama  and  learn  from  Gen. 
^U'v  Butler  how  to  teach  men  in  the  Army.    [Applause. J 

r«»m  that  time  on  I  have  kept  In  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  Marine  Corps — 
spirit,  gentlemen,  that  Is  essential  If  our  military  service  is  to  attract  and 
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hold— and  Chaplain  Nlver  very  truly  emphasized  the  word  "hold."  We 
permitted  too  many  men  to  go  out  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  becau» 
diil  not  see  in  it  opjiortunlties  for  advancement  to  which  every  American 
Is  entitled.   The  world  is  learning,  I  tell  you.  that  military  service  whirl 
not  -■iid  men  back  into  civilian  life  better  trained,  better  educated,  and 
tilled.  Is  a  failure  an<l  will  not  attract  the  finest  young  men  In  America. 

The  school  organized  here  is  the  very  basis,  the  very  bottom,  the  very  f* 
tion  of  Americanism.  That  is  the  word  in  America  to-day — America  ni -in 
have  had  too  much  un-Americaulsm  in  military'  affairs.  The  gulf  between 
and  man  has  been  too  wide,  it  has  l>een  too  Axed,  and  only  very  extrnon 
men  have  been  able  to  span  that  gulf.  Here,  to-day,  we  have  an  object  lea 
win  t  must  cmw  In  the  Navy,  the  Mnrh  e  Corps,  and  the  Army,  if  our  m 
establishment  Is  to  render  the  best  service  and  be  truly  American.  He 
have  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the  general  commandant  of  the  X 
Corps,  and  other  high  officers  of  the  corps,  noncommissioned  officers,  nix 
sitting  down  at  the  same  table  as  brothers  and  friends.  [Applause.] 
that  Is  universal  we  shall  have  a  spirit  In  our  military  service  that  will  u 
and  hold  the  fittest  young  men  in  America,  ami  we  Wtti  not  do  It  tint! 
democratic  spirit  dominates  and  controls. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  being  present  at  the  Naval  J 
Committee  hearing,  when  (Jen.  1<ejcunc  was  also  present.    Gen.  I/eJeunt 
an  allumlnatlng  statement  of  what  was  being  done  at  Quant  Im,  not 
the  schools,  hut  in  the  essence  and  spirit  of  a  new  idea,  or  rather  the  a 

tion  of  an  old  idea  to  military  instruction.    I  recalled  to  th«  inmitti- 

sonie  years  ago,  when  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  nnd  the  Secretary 
Navy  together  hud  sensed  what  is  being  put  In  practice  here,  and  then 
not  wanting  then  many  men  who  said  that  all  this  school  business 
Navy  was  out  of  place;  that  boys  who  came  Into  the  Marine  Corps  ai 
Navy  to  keep  from  going  to  school,  and  If  you  sent  them  to  school  th<\ 
desert.    A  writer  of  some  reputation  came  to  see  me  and  said  that  a 
school  business  to  educate  men  in  the  service  would  unfit  them  for  tl 
they  had  to  perform;  that  It  ought  to  be  stopped  before  It  ruined  the 
He  said,  "  You  are  not  going  to  obtain  men  to  coal  a  ship  If  ynu 
rhem  history  and  grammar.    You  are  not  going  to  tind  men  to  do  tha 
of  work  if  you  educate  them."   I  said  to  this  gentleman,  "  Don't  come  an 
to  me  about  that.    If  you  don't  believe  that  a  man  can  coal  a  ship  bel 
shiHit  hetter,  or  do  any  job.  high  or  low,  better  for  education,  you  go  t< 
sachusetts  and  tear  down  the  statue  of  Horace  Mann  and  then  conic 
and  talk  to  me.    No  Americanism  has  the  right  to  call  Itself  by  thnt 
name  thnt  does  not  seek  to  uplift,  strengthen,  and  make  more  efficient 
man  In  America.    ( Applause.  1 

With  that  spirit  In  our  marine  service,  our  naval  service,  and  our 
we  shall  before  a  great  while  attract  into  the  service  the  flower  of  the  <•< 
and  we  will  hold  those  of  good  Judgment  and  ambition  by  putting  befon 
the  opportunity  Of  the  highest  advancement.  Thnt  day  is  past  in  A. 
when  preferment  Is  exclusively  In  the  grasp  only  of  those  who  have  b 
Anna|Hdls  and  West  Point.  We  shall  open  the  doors  of  promotion  t 
from  the  ranks.  We  have  seen  in  historic  wars  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  natural  genius  and  ability  have  made  themselves  superior  t 
of  greater  opportunities.  We  shall  lift  up  always  and  never  pull  dowi 
shall  open  no  doors  of  advancement  to  men  who  are  not  worthy  and  fl 
do  not  qualify  themselves  by  study  to  make  themselves  the  equal  of 
who  have  enjoyed  the  best  advantages. 

In  the  heating  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  the  other  day  I 
reference  to  a  sp<-ech  made  In  Congress  In  IHtWi  by  Charles  Sumner  it 
resolution  he  Introduced  In  1866,  Just  after  the  Civil  War.  when  the 
was  finding  It  difficult,  as  now,  to  secure  enlistments.    He  proposed 
resolution  that  at  every  Army  isist  and  garrison  the  officers  should  ten 
men  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  accompanied  that  resolution  by  :. 
of  Ceo.  I.ew  Wallace,  quite  as  distinguished  an  author  as  a  fighting 
the  ablest,  strongest,  and  wisest  document  written  on  military  Instruct  I< 
I  have  read.    I  am  colng  to  send  you.  Gen.  Butler  and  Gen.  Lejeune. 
of  that,  and  I  trust  you  will  put  It  In  the  hands  of  these  fine  young  in 
so  that  they  may  see  that  we  are  putting  Into  practice  the  vision  of  C 
Sumner  and  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,    f  Applause.  | 
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April  11.  1866. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

St-^fNKR.  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  Chair  and  ask  for  its  adoption  now: 
«o/r<v/.  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia  be  in- 
t»H]  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  a  system  of  education  for 
■rs  In  the  Army  of  the  Cnited  States,  so  that  the  time  not  occupied  in 
«>r  garrison  duties  may  be  employed  in  moral  and  Intellectual  improve- 
.    to  the  end  that  the  Army  may  be  a  nursery  of  officers  and  also  of 

being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
-   Si-mnkr.  Before  the  vote  is  taken  I  wish  to  say  that  my  attention  has 

< -it  I  led  to  this  question  by  a  letter  which  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning, 
«»en.  I<ew  Wallace,  addressed  to  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  the  other 
*\     It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter  contains  some  important  and  practical 
est  ions,  if  they  can  be  carried  out.   I  think  they  must  elevjite  the  character 
ir  Army  and  give  to  it  truly  the  character  of  citizen  soldiers.   I  was  so  much 

k  with  them  as  I  read  the  letter  this  morning  that  I  have  drawn  up  this 
ution  that  I  might  bring  the  subject  in  the  most  formal  way  before  the  Com- 
^»  on  Military  Affairs  of  this  body. 
it»  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

lie  letter  of  <ien.  Wallace,  referred  to  by  Senator  Sumner,  as  follows:) 

Washington  City,  March  SI.  1866. 

•loIIN  A.  Bl\(.H  \M. 

•.\k  Sir:  I  much  regret  that  your  kind  note  of  the  29th  instant,  informing  me 
»ur  arrangement  for  my  appearance  before  your  House  Military  Committee, 
uhmit  certain  views  touching  the  Army  bills,  was  received  too  late  to  en- 
ino  to  avail  myself  of  it.  It  Is  not  Improbable,  however,  that  the  purpose 
U'  as  well  subserved  by  putting  them  briefly  on  paper. 

»  far,  not  a  suggestion  has  come  to  my  notice  touching  "  reconstruction  M 
is  not  more  or  less  founded  upon  the  loyalty,  present  or  prospective,  of  the 
>le  of  the  South,  of  the  value  of  which  as  a  basis  of  security  for  the  future 
"tisrht  all  by  this  time  to  be  fully  assured.  In  my  judgment,  our  certain 
mntles  are  in  the  Army  and  militia.  When  all  things  else  fall,  they  are  the 
resort.  As  a  consequence,  their  thorough  organization  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
it  work  before  this  Congress. 

:  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  your  committee,  like  that  of  the  Senate,  Is 
e  to  the  Inqiortance  of  this  subject :  the  speedy  presentation  of  their  respec- 
•  bills  is  sufficient  on  the  point.  I  hop*',  however,  I  will  not  be  suspected  of 
ant  of  respect  if  I  haifcird  the  opinion  that  both  those  bills  fall  far  short  of 
it  the  exigency  demands.  In  what  way  they  fall  short  can  be  best  got  at  by 
:ine  their  very  manifest  oversights:  which  are — 
.  A  neglect  of  the  military  lessons  of  the  war. 

.  The  reorganization  as  proposed  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  loyalty, 
diligence,  and  Individual  Improvement  of  the  rank  and  file. 
.  The  bills  disclose  no  attempt  to  make  the  service  honorable,  so  as  to 
lire  the  enlistment  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  from  social  position,  employ - 
nt.  or  education  have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  respectable,  and  to 
r>rn  for  that  reason  you  can  address  yourselves  with  the  confident  expecta- 
■\  of  finding  reliability  under  all  circumstances.  Pardon  me  if  I  go  so 
as  t<»  add  that,  from  a  study  of  the  bills,  it  would  really  seem  that  in 
judgment  of  your  committee  an  Army  of  a  hundred  thousand  rebels  and 
f»ns  was  as  desirable  and  trustworthy  as  an  Army  of  like  strength  composed 
loyal  citizens. 

\.  The  bills  are  evidently  framed  upon  the  Idea  that  there  will  be  no  dlffl- 
ty  in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  Army  to  any  desired  complement,  whereas  the 
orse  is  the  truth.  The  Regular  Army  now  consists  of  19  regiments  of  Infan- 
.  ft  regiments  of  Cavalry,  and  5  regiments  of  Artillery,  which,  with  not  more 
in  one  or  two  exceptions,  if  any,  have  not.  as  I  am  informed,  been  full  even 
the  minimum.  Further  information  on  this  subject  authorizes  me  to  say 
it  at  this  date,  so  far  are  they  from  being  full,  some  of  them  have  scarcely 
rmsrh  enlisted  men  to  constitute  a  battalion  of  n  regiment:  and  this.  too. 
lile  there  are  a  million  or  more  of  young  men  in  the  country  trained,  veteran- 
si.  ami  habituated  to  the  military  life,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
use  the  tables  of  the  Secretary  of  War  are  groaning  under  applications  for 
mmisslons.  and  hecsmsc  field  officers  of  volunteers  are  to  be  found  gladly 
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accepting  second  lieutenancies  In  the  Regular  Establishment,  therefore 
thousands  lately  discharged  are  waiting  eager  to  crowd  the  ranks  of  the 
I x>st il  r.f.  rit-w  regiments.  Indeed,  so  familiar  nni  I  with  the  fOlUntCWl 
class,- now  happily  engaged  in  civil  pursuits,  that  I  risk  little  if  anythlnj;  it 
broad  assertion  that  you  will  have  even  less  success  In  completing  the  i 
tlonal  regiments  than  your  predecessors  had  In  completing  the  old  ones, 
a  statement,  In  face  of  the  common  boast,  or  rather,  In  face  of  the  abs. 
demonstration  of  the  fnct  that  ours  is  a  martial  people.  Is  so  extrnordi 
that  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  establish  the  further  fact  that  the  prt 
military  system,  as  respects  the  rank  and  file,  is  founded  upon  egregious  er 

Passing  from  these  oversights.  I  Invite  attention,  In  the  next  place,  to  I 
of  the  errors  alluded  to. 

L  To  find  the  true  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  rank  and  file  of  the  J 
you  must  look  to  the  volunteers,  whose  superiority  consisted  chiefly  In 
qualities  as  intelligence,  making  each  man  quick  to  learn  whatever  is  requi 
pride  of  character,  holding  him  always  to  the  line  of  duty;  and  citizen 
which  Invested  him  with  a  direct  personal  Interest  In  every  Issue  at  stake 
Is  not  saying  too  much  that  to  these  qualities  of  the  volunteer  private  sol 
next  to  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  owe  the  life  of  our  Government  to-, 
and  that  system,  by  whomsoever  proposed,  which  falls  now  to  lncorpo 
them  Into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organized  Regular  Army,  la  unworthy 
American  people,  at  the  same  time  that  Its  adoption  or  continuance  put 
needless  hazard  all  we  hope  In  the  future.  Your  bill,  like  that  of  the  Set 
Is  profoundly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  one  man  can  be  a  better  soldier 
another;  literally.  It  has  no  standard;  according  to  Its  philosophy  the  s< 
crows  whom  Falstaff  did  not  march  through  Coventry  are  as  good  as  the 
mortals  who  followed  Sherman  to  the  sea. 

2.  The  most  certain  and  Just  method  of  filling  the  Army,  and  keeping  It 
and  nt  the  same  time  of  so  composing  It  as  to  Incorporate  Into  its  ranks 
qualities  mentioned,  Is  not  by  draft  or  ordinary  recruiting,  but  by  adopt! 
system  which  will  mnke  the  service  what  It  ought  to  be  to  every  private  sol 
viz,  a  place  of  personal  as  well  as  public  advantage  and  In  the  highest  de 
honorable.  To  this  also  your  bill  is  oblivious. 

Of  these  lessons,  the  first  one  ought  to  commend  itself  without  n  \\<>r 
comment.  As  to  the  second,  the  question  It  presents  Is  as  to  Its  practical) 
At  the  risk  of  startling  your  committee,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  this  < 
tlou  Is  beyond  dispute.  It  has  been  tested  long,  fully,  and  successfully  at  ^ 
Point,  and  now  the  true  form  In  which  to  put  the  subject  is:  What  Is  the 
way  to  extend  the  system  in  operation  at  that  excellent  academy  to  the 
and  file  of  the  whole  Army?  And  If  only  to  secure  for  It  that  gravity  of 
siderntlon  It  Is  entitled  to.  I  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinion  that  Cone 
requiring  now  a  regular  force  of  a  hundred  or  more  thousand  men.  lnstea 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  as  formerly,  has  at  last  reached  that  point  wh< 
will  be  compelled  to  choose  one  of  two  alternatives:  Either  an  adequate  A 
without  West  Point,  or  West  Point  without  an  adequate  Army. 

TO  EXTEND  THE   SYSTEM    AT   WEST  POINT  TO   THE   WHOLE  ARMY. 

That  system  has  three  grand  features :  First,  support  of  the  cadet ;  so* 
education ;  third,  graduation  as  officers  of  the  Army. 

As  to  the  first  feature,  the  Government  already  supports  the  soldier  ;  t 
need  be  no  additional  cost  on  that  account. 

As  to  the  second  feature,  the  point  Is,  simply,  can  the  hours  of  servlc 
a  private  soldier  be  so  divided  as  to  give  him  time  for  study  and  tnedltt 
without  Interference  with  his  routine  duty?  Certainly,  except  when  he  I 
the  march.  In  post" or  garrison  (his  home  in  time  of  peace)  duty  sol 
absorbs  more  than  one-third  of  his  hours  not  devoted  to  sleep.  Hencv 
proverbial  Idleness  of  military  life.  My  opinion  Is  that  the  division  of 
cadet's  time,  with  trlfilnK  modifications.  Is  a  complete  Illustration  of  1 
ought  to  be  the  division  of  time  In  the  Army.  It  Is  not  more  dfflcult  to  s 
and  play  soldier  than  to  study  and  perform  a  soldier's  duty  in  fact, 
those  of  your  committee  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  I  take  the  libert 
suggesting  that  you  obtain  from  the  superintendent  at  West  Point  a  re 
showing  the  routine  duty  and  instrucion  there,  nnd  from  the  commamlai 
some  well-conducted  and  amply  garrisoned  jM.st  a  report  of  the  routln 
duty  for  his  enlisted  men.  Comparison  of  such  data  will  convince  any- 
Interested  person  that  the  difference  between  the  routines  amounts  to 
2nd  no  more:  In  the  academy  every  hour  Is  appropriated  to  duty  and 
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i-tion,  while  at  the  posts  one-third  (most  frequently  not  so  much)  of 
working  time  of  the  soldier  is  occupied  by  duty  and  the  rest  given  over  to 
lute  and  ruinous  idleness.  Keeping  in  mind  that  what  is  called  duty  in 
service  is  performed  by  the  cadet  as  part  of  his  necessary  instruction, 
iuoh  a  comparison  you  will  come  to  understand,  if  you  do  not  now,  how 
>le  the  task  will  be  to  devise  a  system  of  instruction,  blended  with  duty, 
*h  will  have  the  effect  to  turn  every  post  into  an  academy  and  convert 
y  private  soldier  Into  a  cadet. 

f  the  details  of  such  a  system  it  Is  not  my  purpose  now  to  speak.  A  board 
am  est  officers,  not  idolatrously  joined  to  the  old  regime,  can  easily  reduce 
>  form.  The  branches  of  instruction  will  recommend  themselves,  while  the 
ers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  each  company  should  and  can  dis- 
-ge  the  duties  of  professors  and  teachers. 

s  to  the  third  feature.  After  having,  in  the  way  proposed,  prepared  the 
ate  soldier,  there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  a  law  by  which  the  officers 
he  Regular  Army  shall  be  drawn  from*  the  ranks  exclusively,  the  commis- 
s  and  warrants  being  held,  for  that  purpose,  as  incentives  to  the  ambition 

toil  of  the  enlisted  men.  The  results  of  the  proposed  extension  are  self- 
areot.  By  it  you  make  the  service  honorable  an  advantageous  to  the 
ate  soldier,  and  by  holding  out  inducements,  such  as  education  and  commis- 
si, you  will  attract  to  the  ranks  the  flower  of  our  youth,  and  in  that  way 
ire  to  the  Government  reliability  under  all  circumstances.  By  it  you  will 
ible  speedily  to  fill  your  proposed  regiments.  By  it  as  a  general  result,  prac- 
1  military  knowledge  (not  limited  to  a  select  caste,  few  in  numbers,  and 
always  faithful)  will  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  By  it,  and 
no  means  least  among  the  considerations,  the  discharged  regular  soldier 

not  be  a  vagrant  or  an  idler  whom  society,  from  fear  and  distrust,  thrusts 
k  to  his  barracks;  on  the  contrary,  his  honorable  discharge  will  serve  as  a 
itlcate  of  fitness  and  ability  for  any  civil  pursuit  and  make  a  welcome  ad- 
on  to  every  community.    By  It  you  will  not  only  get  better  military  serv- 
but,  as  an  act  of  wisest  statesmanship,  you  offer  in  a  constitutional  way 

coveted  opportunity  for  education  to  every  lad  in  the  land. 
!"pon  your  committee  are  several  able  and  experienced  soldiers  to  whom 

mere  suggestion  of  the  subject  Is  sufficient,  and  that  is  all  I  have  sought 
1o  in  this  letter. 

f  the  committee  think  well  of  the  Idea  and  should  so  desire,  I  will  take 
at  pleasure  in  preparing  a  bill  for  their  consideration  and  action. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

Lew  Wallace. 

rhe  first  school  was  established  July  1,  1913,  as  heretofore  stated,  and  they 
re  put  in  operation  elsewhere  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  later  put  Intu 
'ration  In  the  whole  Navy  through  General  Order  No.  53,  issued  Otcober  1, 
3.  of  which  the  following  Is  a  copy : 

[General  Order  No.  53.] 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1913. 

1.  The  Navy  Department  wishes  to  put  into  effective  operation  an  educational 
3  vocational  training  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy, 
th  ashore  and  afloat.  As  a  beginning  such  schools  have  already  been  Inaug- 
ited  at  the  training  stations,  and  steps  are  being  taken  towrd  their  early 
abllshment  on  board  all  naval  vessels.  In  carrying  out  this  system  it  is 
i?  department's  purpose  that  every  recruit  shall  be  given  at  the  outset  the 
e  of  training  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and  when  he  has  made  his  choice,  he 
all  be  assigned  to  a  regular  course  and  be  given  regular  training- and  in- 
•uctlons  along  the  line  of  work  that  he  has  selected. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  men  in  the  groundwork  necessary  to  their  instruction 
d  training  along  trade  or  vocational  lines  will,  of  course,  vary,  and  as  a 
st  step  this  need  will  be  determined  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and 
ch  educational  groundwork  as  is  necessary  will  be  given  him. 

3.  After  the  recruit  has  been  under  instruction  and  training  for  a  sufficient 
•riod  to  determine  in  which  direction  he  should,  with  better  advantage  to 
mself,  be  further  trained,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  or  station  shall 
.use  him  to  be  assigned  to  the  kind  of  instruction  and  training  for  which  he 
w  demonstrated  an  aptitude. 

Josephus  Daniels, 
Secret     ~f  the  Navy. 
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On  December  10,  1013.  1  issued  Ccnernl  order  No.  03,  Riving  the  detailed  j 
nnd  orders  fi»r  instruction  on  J>imrd  ship,  stating  In  the  first  paragraph : 

"The  following  plan  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men,  petty  officers, 
warrant  officers  of  the  Navy  serving  on  honrd  ship  will  be  put  into  effect  .lain 
1,  1014,  with  a  view  to  supplying  deficiencies  In  academic  education  and 
to  provide  systematic  means  by  which  all  enlisted  men  and  warrant 
may  receive  the  assistance  and  encouragement  In  technical  branches 
may  be  necessary  to  tit  them  for  promotion  In  the  Navy  or  which  will 
prepare  them  for  civil  trades  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  service  afloat 

This  general  order  is  of  such  imi>ortance  that  I  will  Insert  it  In  the 
in  full. 

It  was  sent  out  to  the  service  with  the  following  letter  of  January  3,  191 

"  Navt  Department, 
"  Washington,  January  3,  I'J 

"  Subject :  Inauguration  of  Navy  educational  system. 

• 

"1.1  am  Inclosing  a  copy  of  Oeneral  Order  No.  G3,  which  relates  to  the 
prehenslve  educational  system  the  department  has  undertaken  to  esta 
in  the  Navy,  just  received  from  the  printer.  It  is  being  sent  in  advance  .. 
receipt  of  the  full  Issue  in  order  that  commanding  officers  may  know  its  req 
ments  at  the  earliest  moment.  Requisitions  for  books  considered  necea 
with  which  to  begin  are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  Is  hoped, 
there  will  be  but  a  short  Interval  l>et\veen  the  receipt  of  the  general  oi 
that  of  practically  all  of  the  books. 

"2.  The  department  relics  upon  the  hearty  mip|H»rt  of  all  officers  In 
fully  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  Ccncral  Order  No.  G3  and  depends 
commanding  officers  to  put  It  into  Immediate  execution  as  far  as  pra 
using  such  facilities  as  they  can  contrive  and  without  awaiting  the 
some  hooks  which  may  be  delayed. 

"3.  The  Secretary  takes  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
rident  with  the  beginning  of  this  comprehensive  naval  educational  system 
express  t<>  all  ofliivrs  his  confidence  In  the  system  as  being  of  the  greatest  1 
to  the  Navy  and  the  country  and  his  confidence  In  them  to  carry  out  Its  i 
with  such  zeal  and  energy  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  success.** 

I  think  that  letter  of  (Jen.  Lew  Wallace  Is  the  most  illuminating  and 
and  discriminating  argument  in  favor  of  the  training  of  men  in  the 
and  Navy  that  was  ever  written. 

The  astounding  fact  about  ('apt.  Palmer's  testimony  Is  that  he 
thought  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "lacked  appreciation  of  training 
schools."  Of  course,  the  contrary  was,  Is,  and  always  has  been  my 
Not  unci'  but  many  times  I  have  been  charged  with  taking  too  much  in 
in  education  in  the  Navy.  One  critical  officer  once  said:  "The  Secre 
wishes  to  make  the  Navy  a  university  instead  of  a  fighting  machine,"  ' 
olllcer  never  appreciated  that  the  more  training  a  man  has  and  the  b 
education  he  receives  the  more  efficient  he  can  become  In  war  as  well  a 
peace.  Education  in  the  Navy  is  essential  to  securing  the  highest  kno 
and  skill  In  the  naval  profession. 

From  the  day  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  this  hour  I  have  aea] 
sought  to  promote  schools  and  the  training  both  of  enlisted  men  anil  nfflc 
these  srhools  were  enlarged  and  multiplied  many  fold  in  every  Hue  of 
during  the  war.   The  record  speaks  for  Itself.    It  max  he  true  that  an 
Navigation  came  Info  my  office  at  times  for  approval  of  certain  expendlt 
schools  or  for  ha r racks  or  other  things  which  I  did  not  act  upon  until 
ascertain  that  the  monej  was  avuilahle.  or  that  I  did  not  approve  every  I 
cal  proposition  put  up  to  me,  or  did  not  instantly  approve  every  school 
presented  without  investigation  and  consideration.   As  to  some  very  costly 
ects.  I  required  "  to  be  shown."    I  remember  as  to  somp  projects  preset* 
would  ask  the  officer  from  Navigation: 

"Out  of  what  appropriation  will  yon  secure  the  money  you  ask?" 

"  T  don't  know."  was  sometimes  the  answer. 

"  Then  secure  the  set  or  consult  the  solicitor  and  bring  hack  the  recotn 
Hon,"  I  would  say.  This  sensible  and  wise  policy  on  my  part  seems  1 
have  l>een  regarded  as  "dilatory." 

Again,  when  some  other  project  was  proposed  I  would  Inquire: 

"  What  will  be  the  cost  of  this  building?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  ascertain  and  let  me  know  before  I  can  act." 
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he  answer  sometimes  was  given  that  the  particular  thing  wus  essential  at 
t  very  minute  and  wo  hart  to  do  it  whether  we  had  the  money  or  not.  I  had 
<d<l-fnshioiied  idea  that,  until  we  secured  the  emergency  fund  or  had  con- 
sul* »nal  approval,  the  department  ought  to  be  certain  every  expenditure  wns 
«»lut«d.v  and  immediately  necessary,  and  I  always  had  to  know  the  expenditure 
*  n«»t  in  violation  of  law  before  it  was  authorized. 

*l»is  in  another  article  about  the  value  of  schools.  I  present  that  for  the  record, 
ritt-  iirtiele  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

NAVY'S  SCHOOLS  DID  MI  CH  fob  its  knmsted  men. 

lw*  new  education;il  system  proved  from  the  first  popular  with  the  enlisted 
ii  ami  did  a  great  deal  for  them,  promoting  efficiency  in  their  work  as  well 
ambition  to  excel.    Its  purpose  and  workings  are  described  in  an  account 
rote  in  February.  1914.  which  was  published  In  the  Sunday  Magazine,  from 
tho  following  is  quoted  : 

THE  NAVY'S  V  NIVKBSITIE8  AFLOAT. 
[By  JoaephUH  Daniel*,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. J 

\  fnn«  la  mental  principle  of  one  of  the  newer  systems  of  child  training  has 
mi  defined  to  be  that  "  the  personality  of  the  child  must  be  liberated  by 

thods  adapted  to  his  Individual  needs."  The  definition  may  be  paraphrased 
cover  one  of  the  underlying  motives  of  the  present  administration  in  develop- 
:  and  coordinating  the  educational  system  in  the  Navy.  This  priciple  is 
;«t  **  the  personality  of  the  enlisted  man  may  be  liberated  by  methods  adapted 

bis  individual  talents  and  trend." 

We  live  in  a  day  when  the  individual  is  being  studied  as  never  before.  Not 
ily  are  his  present  attainments  l>eing  built  upon  to  increase  his  usefulness 

society,  but  his  latent  forces  are  being  coaxed  into  flower  nnd  fruitage, 
very  angle  at  which  a  man  may  be  developed  makes  him  better  fitted  for 
rviee,  and  in  developing  the  men  of  our  Navy  individually  along  the  line 

the  natural  endowment  and  the  outcropping  bend  of  mind  of  each  I  believe 
greater  efficiency  for  teamwork  is  secured  which  enhances  the  value  of  the 
en  behind  the  guns  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  old  adage  that  "  knowledge  is  power "  is  trite ;  but  it  is  Just  as  true 
>-day  as  when  our  forefathers  scrawled  it  in  large  and  awkward  letters  in 
leir  copybooks  when  they  were  school  children.  I  believe  a  man  Is  a  better 
»nl  passer  for  being  able  to  parse  sentences  and  bound  the  States  of  his 
mutry.  A  radio  man  will  not  be  the  less  valuable  for  having  studied  the 
•ienee  of  electricity — from  the  time  Ben  Franklin  first  lassoed  it  from  the 
torm  clouds  with  a  kite  and  a  key  to  the  day  when  Field  moored  the  continents 
longslde  of  each  other  with  the  cable,  or  when  Marconi  induced  it  to  whisper 
ords  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  without  wires.  The  lad  at  the  wheel. 
.  ho  keeps  the  captain  on  the  bridge  informed  as  to  whether  the  ship  Is  on  her 
ourse  or  not,  must  be  even  a  better  man  for  his  job  if  he  knows  how  to  tri- 
ngulate.  And  the  boys  behind  the  guns  will  be  more  efficient  gun  pointers 
rom  having  a  knowledge  of  azimuth  and  amplitude  as  taught  by  applied 
iiathemntlcs.  If  the  enlisted  man  does  not  remain  long  in  the  Navy,  his  u se- 
al ness  to  his  country  as  a  citizen  is  nevertheless  enhanced  by  what  he  bus 
.equired  in  the  Navy  schools. 

I  confidently  expect  a  ready  response  from  the  splendid  personnel  of  the 
i  1.500  sailor  boy«<  and  9,921  marines  to  the  new  educational  regime  of  the 
^uvy.  Such  a  response  was  forthcoming  when  I  ordered  the  winter  cruise 
>f  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  Instead  of  to  Guantanamo.  The 
vord  comes  back — and  It  warmed  the  cockles  of  my  heart — that  the  behavior 
>f  the  men  has  been  almost  beyond  criticism;  that  they  were  seen  in  the  art 
galleries,  in  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Catacombs,  and  other  places  of  interest,  with 
notebook  and  pencil,  and  everyone  had  a  word  of  praise  for  Uncle  Sam's  blue- 
incket  tourists.  The  newspaper  L'Eclaireur.  of  Nice,  voiced  the  unanimous 
rood  opinion  when  it  said : 

"Now  that  the  fine  American  naval  division  Is  leaving  us,  we  should  like 
to  place  on  record  our  admiration  for  the  remarkably  good  behavior  of  the 
crews,  not  only  on  board  their  ships,  where  discipline  is  strict,  but  ashore. 
Altogether  they  behaved  like  gentlemen. 

"Their  bearing  was  irreproachable;  their  manners  showed  good  education, 
and  frequently  rose  above  mere  banal  politeness.   They  taught  us  Frenchmen, 
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who  pay  no  heed  to  the  Marseillaise,  a  lesson  when  they  stood  rigidlv  at  ttl 
tlon  during  the  rendition  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

"  Secretary  Daniels,  when  he  ordered  the  cruise,  did  more  than  he  for™ 
He  Intended  to  educate  the  crews;  but  he  also  educated  us  by  showing  us  si 
splendid  ships  and  men." 

I  expect  a  ready  response  to  the  enlarged  educational  system  the  nuch 
of  which  Is,  of  course,  the  already  existing  technical  schools  of  the  Navv. 
am  told  that  a  good  many  boys  go  Into  the  Navy  because  they  really  do 
want  to  go  to  school  at  home.  I  have  no  Idea  how  large  a  percentage  of  • 
total  enlistment  this  1b;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very  great.  I  want  nnibith 
men  in  our  Navy,  which  already,  I  believe,  will  compare  favorably  with  i 
body  of  men  In  any  navy  in  the  world.  If  there  are  any  who  enlisted  hut 
for  a  four-year  bluejacket  truancy.  I  feel  confident  that  sober  second  thoui 
will  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong,  and  If  they  are  given  the  chance 
develop  along  the  lines  of  their  individuality  that  they  will  develop  the  spl 
of  ambition  and  progress. 

A  recent  and  most  Interesting  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  each  son 
grade  as  given  by  the  recruits  themselves  upon  enlistment,  and  the  percent! 
In  each  grade  of  the  whole.  The  table  affects  1,730  apprentice  seamen  reeeh 
from  July  2  to  December  22,  1913,  and  shows  as  follows : 


Crude. 


flnlhti  

Hish  school... 
KWhth  grade. 
Seventh  grade 
Sixth  grade.. . 
Fifth  erode... 


Number 
in  grade. 


18 
313 

in 

380 
312 
173 


I'er  <-ent 
of  whole. 


1 
18 

in 

22 
18 
III 


Grade. 


Number  Perc 
in  grade,   of  «h 


Fourth  grade   1» 

Third  grade  

Second  (rnde   17 

First  grade   86 

Tottl   l,7?o 


The  average  ship's  crew  Is  u  talented  aggregation.  It  is  nlways  easy  to  p 
out  enough  musicians  to  get  n  good  band.  There  is  always  good  editorial  a 
reporlorial  latent  aboard  ship,  a*  Is  evidenced  by  two  excellent  publicatlc 
that  have  come  to  my  attention — the  S.  D.,  published  by  the  men  of  the  Sot 
Dakota,  and  the  Ark,  by  the  crew  of  the  Arkamas.  I  am  told  that  nearly  <  \< 
battleship  has  one.  Many  are  taking  correspondence  courses  with  s[>ec 
callings  for  life  in  view. 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  feel  that  they  have  no  hardships  to  endu 
no  sacrifices  to  make.  Concession  must  be  made  by  every  man.  The  sepa 
Hon  from  home,  the  necessary  strict  discipline  of  the  ship,  the  frequen 
cramped  quarters,  and  things  of  similar  character  are  part  of  the  calling 
the  Ben ;  but  the  difference  between  the  present  nnd  the  past  Is  striking. 

An  English  writer  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  Why  do  men  go  to  sea  \vh 
there  are  Jails  ashore?"  The  food  was  often  full  of  maggots  and  the  wa< 
brackish :  so  that  scurvy  was  then  common.  Flogging  was  the  mode  of  pi 
Ishment  for  the  slightest  offense.  Paul  Jones  won  the  confidence  of  his  m 
by  dinging  a  cut-o'-nlne-tnlls  overboard,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fn 
North  Carolina  (Dobbins)  secured  the  :il»>Iii |0D  of  the  whip.  Cut  for  rUirii 
It  was  resorted  to,  the  offender  being  taken  nft,  his  outspread  arms  triced 
a  grating,  and  12  lashes  applied.  The  bilges  were  more  than  malodorous,  n 
deail  rats  bred  death.  The  purser,  an  appointed  civilian,  used  to  charge 
times  the  value  of  what  the  ratlor  bought.  The  cruises  were  long,  and  * 
battle  came  as  a  break  In  the  monotony." 

The  Improvement  In  conditions  aboard  ship  is  a  commentary  on  the  t 
vance  of  civilization,  and  I  hope  the  men  of  our  Navy,  comparing  the  pi 
with  the  present,  will  be  inspired  to  make  every  possible  use  of  their  opj> 
tunitles. 

In  developing  the  educational  system  of  the  Navy  In  times  of  peace,  nil  1 
while  giving  us  the  surest  guaranty  of  peace  by  maintaining  it  strong  enou 
to  command  world-wide  respect,  our  aim  lias  been  to  make  ti  term  of  enli 
nient  vueh  nn  attractive  opportunity  that  few  young  men  would  care  to  p: 
It  by.  Instead  of  considering  the  enlisted  men  as  a  mass,  they  will  l>e  ct 
Bldered  individually.  Each  and  every  man  will  be  gl%'en  the  chance  in  1 
lite  to  advance  In  his  chosen  career  ns  though  he  was  attending  his  St: 
university,  whether  his  de- Ire  be  to  remain  In  the  service  or  to  return 
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^  lifo  :  with  the  added  advantage  of  having  traveled  over  a  great  part  of 
world,  having  seen  places  and  done  things  that  the  ordinary  student  at 
i*s»n  not  see  and  can  only  read  nhout ;  all  the  while  happy  and  glad  be- 
trained  in  naval  discipline  so  as  to  make  him  at  the  first  emergency  a 
^r  vni  liable  unit  in  strategy  and  warfare. 

;'n<»»>  the  Navy  will  be  maintained  and  kept  at  Its  highest  efficiency,  it  be- 
,v*'s  till  of  us  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  we  may  out  of  It.  Alchemy 
*<i\it\  to  effect  excellent  transmutations  of  elements.  I  hope  to  invoke  an 
><-:itM»im!  ali'hemy  that  will  change  an  engine  of  destruction  into  a  school — 
i  \K«»  main  by-product  of  education  is  peace. 

«!♦  <pnrtiiitM!t  has  emphasized  its  policy  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  en- 
man  on  board  ship  with  a  view  to  increased  efficiency  by  attaching  to 
'  strvir*'  the  most  desirable  candidates  atH  retaining  them  whenever  possible 

•  *r  t\u-\  have  become  useful  to  the  (Government.  Better  and  sure  oppor- 
ntu-s  for  advancement  are  provided  for:  educational  features  established 
fit  them  for  advancement,  and  encouragement  given  to  all  to  make  use  of  these 
vantages.    The  present  policy  of  the  department  is  to  consider  the  needs 

th«»  men  behind  the  guns.  The  interests  of  the  personnel  have  been  cou- 
ntry  in  mind. 

Whil«»  none  can  appreciate  more  profoundly  than  I*  that  the  supreme  pur- 
f«n-  which  tin*  Navy  exists  is  a*  the  right  arm  of  American  defense,  it 

io>ti«*  the  less  true  that  its  efficiency  as  a  fighting  force  will  be  in  the 
irhost  sense  promoted  to  the  adoption  of  a  serious  and  systematic  course  of 
-t  met  ion  aboard  ship  and  at  all  shore  stations,  to  supply  wherever  possible 
curtained  deficiencies  in  academic  education :  perfecting  the  already  existing 

hni<-:il  instruction,  and  coordinating  the  entire  educational  work  of  the 
ivy. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  make  the  Navy  a  great  university,  with  college  ex- 
n-dmis  afloat  anil  ashore.  Every  ship  should  be  a  school,  and  every  enlisted 
an.  petty  and  warrant  officer  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  improve 
<  mind,  better  his  position,  and  fit  himself  for  promotion.    In  this  way  habits 

*  study  and  application  will  be  formed  by  the  men,  which  will  mnke  them 
ore  alert,  more  efficient,  more  ambitious,  and  conduce  to  a  general  uplifting, 
hich  will  be  reflected  in  better  discipline  and  in  an  improved  morale  through- 
ir  the  ships.  It  will  keep  the  minds  of  the  men  occupied,  give  them  a  more 
>f\nite  aim,  and  make  for  contentment  and  happiness. 

Training  produces  skill,  and  skill  not  only  produces  efficiency  but  enhances 
•!  f  resj>ect.  It  is  admitted  by  naval  officers  that  at  present  not  only  seamen, 
ut  even  petty  officers,  have  too  little  accurate  knowledge.  Their  knowledge 
J  approximate.    They  know  that  a  thing  is  habitually  done,  but  not  always 

by  it  is  done.  Tills  will  be  corrected  by  the  systematizing  of  courses  of  In- 
duction proposed.  The  school  work  will  be  of  special  advantage  in  case  of 
^enlistments,  because  education  always  whets  the  edge  of  ambition  and  fosters 
he  impulses  of  patriotism:  but  even  if  the  sailor  returns  to  civil  life  after 
lis  first  term  he  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the 
rade  he  has  acquired  in  the  Navy  will  mnke  him  a  skilled  breadwinner.  The 
»"avy  will  return  him.  under  these  improved  conditions,  to  his  country  and 
Iwelllng  place  better  In  mind  and  in  manhood  than  when  It  first  received  him 
vithout  at  any  time  having  sacrificed  his  usefulness  to  the  Navy  in  any  way 
vhat  soever. 

The  educational  system  was  first  tried  out  on  the  Den  Moine*.  and,  the  re- 
sults proving  entirely  satisfactory,  and  promising  further  lrfmefit.  the  system 
vfts  put  into  effect  throughout  the  entire  Navy  on  the  first  of  the  year  on 
x>ard  every  ship  and  at  all  shore  stations.  The  majority  of  the  instructors 
vill  be  young  officers  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy.  Midshipmen  of  the 
rraduating. class  will  have  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  next  to  their 
man-of-war  duties  their  most  important  work  from  the  time  they  leave  An- 
napolis will  be  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  recruits  In  academic  and 
technical  subjects. 

This  naval  edc-nt j<>ea1  policy  is  based  mainly  upon  the  4  training  schools 
for  recruits  ar  Newnnrt.  Norfolk.  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  supplemented 
hv  11  already  existing  technical  schools  maintained  by  the  Government.  In- 
Having  a  machinists'  school  at  Charleston,  S.  C. :  electricians'  school  at  New 
Y"rk  and  Mare  Island:  torpedo  school  at  Newport.  R.  I.:  seaman  gunners' 
at  Washington.  f>.  C. :  artificers'  school  at  Norfolk.  Va. ;  musicians* 
at  Norfolk  and  San  Francisco:  yeomen's  schools  at  Newport  and  San 
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Francisco :  ami  a  school  for  cooks  anil  bakers  at  Newport     These  seh.*d 
every  day  converting  raw  recruits  Into  skilled  men  in  the  various  trat 
quired  by   the  naval  service. 

The  system  of  instruction  will  he  standardized  on  all  ships,  so  that  men  ti 
ferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  will  not  Ik-  the  loser  by  the  change.  An 
on  hoard  each  ship  will  be  assigned  to  supervise  and  assist  the  work  of  < 
enlisted  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  initiative  and  nmbiilou,  may  have 
up  correspondence  courses  with  outside  Institutions.   Classes  for  warrattH 
ccrs,  chief  is'ttv  otlleers,  anil  others,  and  speehil  classes  for  enlisted  men  in 
commissary  brunch.  Pay  Department,  Hospital  Corps,  and  other  dlvlslof 
board  ship,  who  seek  promotion  will  lte  formed. 

There  Is  n  decrease  at  present  In  the  number  of  desertions.  Some  y« 
ago  desertions  from  the  Navy  were  so  frequent  as  to  constitute  a  hsj 
problem.  (Education  ami  pro|»er  diversions  are  the  best  remedies  for  unlaw: 
absenteeism,  because  they  tend  to  make  life  aboard  ship  happier— and  the  ol 
good  ship  Is  the  happy  ship.  There  have  been  added  more  avenues  of  proo 
Hon  and  better  rwognltlon  of  the  Intelligent  and  efficient  enlisted  |kms.  >nn 
upon  which  the  sucivss  of  the  Navy  so  largely  depends. 

The  high  ethlc-s  of  the  naval  |>ersonnel  forbids  the  exlste.ice  of  any  spirit 
favoritism  or  the  denial. of  Just  and  equal  op|mrtunlty  to  all.    It  is  to  i»-  In 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  all  Meinl>ers  of  Congress  who  huve 
right  to  choose  midshipmen  for  the  Naval  Academy  will  name  the  •-audi 
who  demonstrate  their  capacity  In  «i>mpetltlve  examinations,  Itecause  e: 
ence  has  shown  that  youths  admitted  by  fair  competitive  examinations 
higher  than  those  who  enter  without  competition. 

The  question  presses  whether  appointments  of  future  naval  officers 
not  be  improved  by  the  competitive  method.  This  was  especially  proved  to  i 
last  year,  when  (here  remained  10  vacancies  for  the  |>ositiou  of  assistant  pi 
master  In  the  Navy  out  of  the  .10  additional  appointments  authorized  by  S 
gress  in  the  summer  of  11112.  It  was  my  privilege  to  recommend  the  ap|tolnte 
There  dhl  not  lack  a  uuml>er  of  applicants  with  influential  backing  :  but 
seemed  to  me  that  the  vacancies  in  question  offered  the  first  opportunity 
o|teti  a  new  door  to  enlisted  men  to  take  the  examination  for  the  posit  Ifl 
available.  * 

The  order  to  that  effect  curried  practical  evidence  of  the  desire,  under  t 
present  administration,  to  secure  more  promotion  for  (lie  men  who  did  uot 
the  advantages  of  Annapolis  training.    Many  candidates  began  to  study 
prepare  themselves  for  the  examination,  and  those  who  made  the  ht 
marks  will  be  ap|s tinted.    Those  who  have  been  promoted  from  the 
have  shown  themselves  worthy,  and  the  Navy  will  reap  the  Itenettt  of 
exporleni-e  in  these  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor.    A  steadily  Inc 
number  of  promotions  of  those  who  demonstrate  their  fitness  will  give  a  nt 
stimulus  to  all  who  enlist.    I'ihiii  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  depends  t 
success  of  the  Navy. 

These  Improvements  and  changes  are  all  comparatively  recent,  and  s«>ine  a 
yet  In  their  pritcess  of  working  out.  As  a  result  there  must  be  other  •-huni 
that  can  la*  operated  only  through  congressional  cooperation.  The  Itest  inipul 
that  can  be  given  to  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  is  to  open  new  doors  of  I 
vencement  ami  promotion.  Thousand!  every  year  come  into  the  servh'c — 8,4 
in  1013.  compared  with  0.0U1  in  UHO— bringing  the  talents  and  the  ambltio 
essential  to  the  production  of  our  best  American  citizenship.  Il  was  tt 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  promotion  from  raw  recruit  to  admiral  except 
the  case  of  a  genius  to  whom  metes  and  bounds  counted  for  naught.  Tin 
are  yet,  however,  too  few  opjiort  unities  for  the  capable  and  aspiring  enUi 
men;  though  year  by  year  new  doors  of  hope  and  op|tortunity  are  open 
them. 

Congress  should  seek  to  make  the  way  to  hlch  station  easier  to  enlisted 
The  avenue  from  the  man  Itelow  decks  to  the  admirnlshlp  should  be 
easier.    It  is  now  too  difficult.    I  hope  that  favorable  congressional  action  W 
follow  early  enough  to  do  some  good,  not  only  to  those  who  enlist  from  n< 
on.  but  also  to  those  who  enlisted  in  the  past  and  have  studh>d  diligently, 
a  view  to  being  promoted  as  soon  as  chance  offered. 

In  speaking  for  what  is  now  nn  entirely  regenerated  system  for  the  g«ssj 
the  file  In  the  Navy.  I  speak,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  recommending  the  care 
to  those  youths  who  consider  themselves  lilted  for  the  life,  and  particular 
those  who  have  remained  In  doubt  as  to  what  advantages  are  offered 
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ity  and  individuality  will  count  in  their  favor.  Recognition  and  merit 
'  «llsi»lacetl  political  protection  and  favoritism. 

10  full  quota  is  not  far  short  of  beinsr  complete,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
vacanclt-s  are  under  a  thousand.  The  full  quota  of  the  Marine  Corps  of 
I  was  filled  in  October,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  standard  for  ad- 
Ion  has  been  raised  and  that  there  has  been  a  rigid  exclusion  of  those  not 
filly  or  physically  tit.  Rut  additional  openings  will  be  automatically  estab- 
•«1  with  the  commissioning  of  additional  ships,  and  also  to  till  the  vacancies 
by  those  who  are  either  promoted  or  who  return  to  civil  life  at  the  end 
heir  enlistment  terms. 

he  American  Navy  to-day  desires  men  who  are  open  minded,  quick  to  dis- 
>r  Natter  ways  of  construction  and  control,  studious  and  inventive,  ready 
li Heard  the  old  and  test  the  new.  There  is  no  longer  a  place  in  the  Navy 
the  standpatter.  We  wish  for  more  emphasis  upon  initiative  and  less  upon 
nations.    I  am  not  sure  that  initiative  all  along  the  line,  from  admiral 

n  to  raw  resruit.  has  been  given  the  free  play  necessary  for  its  best  de- 
►pment    The  only  hope  for  the  best  service  is  that  It  shall  be  spontaneous 

enthusiastic,  that  encouragement  shall  come  to  those  who  study  and  bring 
Ijrht  new  and  better  things. 

secretary  Daniels.  I  can  finish  in  an  hour  or  perhaps  an  hour 

1  a  half  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

rhe  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn,  then,  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2 

lock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Fhe  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 

2  o'clock  p.  m..  Hon.  Frederick  Hale  (chairman)  presiding. 

STIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTTS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record 
e  following  note  received  from  Admiral  Mayo: 

Department  ok  thk  Navy. 

General  Hoard. 
Washington.  May  /S.  JU20. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secreiwry  ;  I  linv»»  this  morninu  rem!  your  statement  before  the 
nato  suhruininittee  mnde  on  May  14.  I  think  you  aro  undoubtedly  rijiht  in 
►Mine  that  Admiral  Riins's  charge  as  to  the  responsibility  i»f  the  Navy  for  the 
ss  of  JVio.dOO  lives.  etc..  is  entirely  unwarranted.  T  consider  that  this  assertion 
Admiral  Sims  is  a  wild  statement  not  at  all  susceptible  of  proof,  ami  it  is  an 
■  warranted  attack  upon  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Navy. 
Very  respectfully. 

II.  T.  Mayo. 
Itvnr  Admiral.  I  nited  States  Xary 

Hon.  .TOSEPHT'8  DANIELS. 

Secretary  of  the  Xary.  \Vaxhinyton.  I).  C. 

That  is  from  Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo,  who  was  for  a  longer  time  than 
ivy  other  man  in  this  generation  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
eet. 

Xavt's  Work  in  War. 

IMS  AND  ALL  OTHER  WITNESSES  AGREE  THAT  THE  NAVY  AS  A  WHOLE  DID 

GREAT  WORK  IN  THE  WAR. 

In  all  the  weeks  this  investigation  has  been  going  on  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  apeared  before  this  committee 
lot  one  has  denied  that  the  Navy  as  a  whole  did  a  great  work  and 
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showed  marked  efficiency  in  the  World  War.   No  one  can  deny  tli 
it  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  even  the  witnesses  who  were  severest 
their  criticisms  have  testified  to  the  Navy's  spendid,  almost 
paralleled,  achievement. 

I  submit  the  following  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  rect 
I  will  not  read  it. 

(The  matter  submitted  by  Secretary  Daniels  is  here  printed  in  t 
in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Admiral  Sims  in  his  preliminary  statement  laid : 

"I  have  mined  do  question  whatever  u  t<>  tbc  efficiency  of  our  naval  "in 
tions  in  the  war  when  viewed  In  their  entirety  end  without  regard  to  the  I 
element. 

"  Speaking  of  the  Navy  itself — that  K  its  personnel  and  ships  apart  from 
organization  which  directed  It — I  am  in  the  fullest  accord  with  the  eountn 
being  unable  adequately  to  express  my  admiration  for  Its  work.    Thai  work 
grow  larger  nnd  larger  in  public  estimation  as  the  facts  slowly  come  out.  I 
proud  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Navy  • 
permitted  by  the  machinery  which  controlled  and  d  I  retried  it.  it  not  only  li 
up  to  nil  traditions  of  the  past  but.  as  it  matter  of  fact.  It  excelled  Its  for 
traditions.    Without  any  disparagement  of  actual  results  accomplished.  1 
Ileve  that  Its  greatest  accomplishment  was  the  example  set  and  the  spirit  .1 
It  infused  into  the  naval  war  through  Its  exhibitions  of  Americanism,  For 
ample,  in  its  irresponsible  enthusiasm,  Its  Indomitable  Initiative  nnd  versntll 
Its  absolute  refusal  to  lie  balked  by  obstacles,  real  or  Imaginary.  Its  ruthless 
regard  of  precedents,  and,  above  nil,  in  its  absolute  confidence  in  victory. 

The  Admiral,  in  fact,  paid  tribute  to  the  "very  marked  efficiei 
that  the  Navy  Department  exhibited  in  the  latter  part  of  the  w;i 
He  took  pains  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  nis  letter  of  J 
uary  7.  1920,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  is  "  aim 
wholly  concerned  "  with  the  months  immediately  preceding  our  en 
into  the  war  and  for  about  the  first  year  or  less  of  our  participati 
and  that  in  considering  the  letter  "the  case  must  not  be  confu: 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  a  whole." 

"  The  period  of  the  war  covered  by  mv  letter  is  encompas 
almost  wholly  in  the  first  six  or  eight  months  thereof,"  be  said,  i 
went  on  to  say: 

Incidentally  let  me  stale  right  here,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  my  en 
letter  of  January  refers  to  this  early  jierlod  of  the  war.  Practically 

of  il  refers  to  the  tlrst  six  inonlhs.    Hardly  any  of  It  refers  to  anything  oui 
the  lirst  year.  11*  1 T.    It  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
Navy  and  the  Nnvy  Department  in  IMS. 

I  expect,  during  the  course  of  my  testimony,  to  make  that  statement  a  num 
of  times,  because  I  want  it  to  be  definitely  understood  that  my  criticism 
nothing  to  do  w  hatever  wit  li  the  very  marked  efficiency  that  the  Nnvy  Hep: 
ment  exhibited  In  the  Intter  part  of  the  wnr.  nfter  they  really  got  Into  IL 

PALM  Kit  SAID  NO  SHIP  WAS  l>KI.AVF.I>  FOR  LACK  OF  PERSON  N  F.I. . 

Capt.  Palmer,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  fr 
August,  11HI5.  to  October.  l'.HS.  has  told  you  how  the  personnel 
the  Navy  was  expanded  tenfold,  until  it  embraced  more  than  30,( 
officers  and  half  a  million  men — u  record  never  approached  in  a  sii 
lar  period  bv  any  other  Navv  in  history — and  he  quoted  to  you  t 
tribute  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  first  lord  of  the  British  Admiralty : 

The  dauntless  determination  which  the  I'nlted  States  has  displayed  In  cr» 
lng  this  huge  trained  body  of  seamen  out  of  landsmen  is  oue  of  the  most  strik 
accomplishments  of  the  war.  Had  it  not  been  effectively  done  one  would  h; 
thought  It  impossible,  but  words  fail  me  to  express  our  admiration  of  this  f 
undertaken  and  accomplished  by  your  Navy  Department,  of  which  Mr.  Dan 
is  the  civil  chief. 
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fact,  the  United  States  Navy,  before  the  end  of  hostilities,  em- 
'd  more  men,  including  marines,  than  were  in  service  in  all  the 
of  the  world  before  the  European  war  began  in  1914.  The 
tistical  tables  relating  to  the  period  of  the  war,"  presented  to 
British  Parliament  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explana- 
of  the  navy  estimates  for  1919-20,  show  that  on  July  15,  1914, 
'  were  in  service  in  the  British  Navy  146,047  men,  and  on  No- 
kt  15,  1918.  the  total,  exclusive  of  the  mercantile  marine 
vc,  was  407.316.  The  gross  expansion  of  personnel  in  the  Brit- 
Savy  during  the  war,  Mr.  Long  shows,  was  261,269,  including 
[2  reserves,  and  the  net  expansion,  excluding  reserves  alreadv 
lied,  was  197,427. 

'grinning  with  85,061  officers  and  men,  on  April  6,  1917,  the 
e<l  States  Navy  reached  a  total  of  532,931  officers  and  men  in 
1  service,  and  we  also  had  75,044  marines — a  total  force  of 
>75.  Our  gross  increase  was  447.870  in  the  naval  service,  includ- 
reserves.  Naval  Militia,  and  Coast  Guard;  61,314  in  the  Marine 
>s:  total,  509,184.  Net  increase  in  naval  service  alone,  excluding 
-ves,  Naval  Militia,  and  Coast  Guard  enrolled  before  the  war 
1.V2),  430,518.    Net  increase,  including  marines,  491,832. 

PERSONNEL  PROVIDED  FOR  EVERY  ACTIVITY. 

apt.  Palmer  has  told  you  how  plans  were  made  far  in  advance  to 
re  the  men  and  officers  needed,  and  said : 

tually.  In  coming  down  to  the  definite  preparation  of  personnel,  we  worked 
i  sheet,  which  was  good  for  a  year  in  advance,  from  the  knowledge  we  had  of 
things  that  ought  to  »>e  undertaken  and  from  the  orders  we  had  from  the 
f  of  Naval  Operations :  so  that  we  knew  at  any  time  where  we  were  going 
?t  the  personnel  and  how  we  were  going  to  train  it  and  where,  at  all  the 
rent  schools,  training  stations,  and  colleges,  and  just  how  long  It  would 
ably  take  to  deliver  these  men  to  the  Navy ;  that  is,  to  follow  out  what  the 
f  of  Naval  Operations  wanted  us  to  do. 

all  this  work,  as  it  continued  during  the  war,  every  activity  of  naval 
at  ions,  whether  afloat  or  ashore,  was  carried  out — certainly  to  the  extent  of 
hers  of  officers  and  men.  That  is.  we  had  the  men  and  officers  ready  by 
time  the  ships  were  ready  to  start;  hut,  of  course,  that  is  not  say  in"  they 

•  trained.  They  were  trained  as  well  as  they  could  be  in  the  time  that  had 
i  jrlven  us. 

n  answer  to  questions  by  Senator  Trammel!,  Capt.  Palmer  said : 

had  the  personnel  actually  ready  at  the  sea|»orts  to  put  on  vessels  before  the 
els  were  ready.  We  never  had  a  delay  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  not  having 
officers  and  men  :  but  I  will  not  say  that  they  were  very  highly  trained. 

n  response  to  Senator  TrammelFs  question  as  to  whether,  taking  it 
i  whole,  the  men  provided  accomplished  results,  Capt.  Palmer  said : 

should  say  that  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Navy  were  perfectly  won- 
'ul  during' this  war. 

DEPARTMENT  DOING  ALL  THE  LAW  ALIX)WED.  LANING  TESTIFIED. 

)apt.  Laning,  who  was  from  July  16,  1917,  detail  officer  and  after- 
rds  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  told  you  that 

•  Xavy  Department  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  was  doing 
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everything  Congress  had  authorized  as  to  personnel  and  materii 
quote  from  the  record : 

Senator  Tr.oimki.l  Capt.  Lulling,  you  speak  of  not  having  prepared  1 
terial  and  personnel.  Was  the  Navy  built  up  to  the  limit  in  personnel  as  a 
lzed  by  law? 

Capt.  Lanino.  Approximately,  yes. 

Senator  Tram  MEM-  Then  the  Navy  Department  was  exercising  its  full  a 
ity  and  to  Its  full  limit  as  far  as  authorized  by  law  in  regard  to  personnel? 
Capt.  Lanino.  Yes ;  It  hud  all  It  could  get 

Senator  Tea  mm  ell.  Whose  neglect  was  It  that  you  were  not  equipped 
as  the  law  authorized  you  in  material? 

Capt.  Lanino.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  funds  t 
vide  all  the  muteriul  thut  wus  essential.  That  Is,  on  battleships,  for  IiibUu> 
are  ulways  developing  new  things  In  the  way  of  Are  control — that  is,  the  c 
of  the  firing  of  the  guns — and  frequently  those  tilings  were  not  put  in,  t>< 
we  did  not  have  the  funds  available  to  put  them  in. 

Senator  Trammell.  The  Navy  Department  was  doing  the  best  it  could, 
as  far  as  material  was  concerned,  considering  the  available  funds? 

Capt  Lanino.  Oh,  yes;  there  Is  not  any  question  about  that;  but  the  i 
made  was  that  it  had  nut  presented  the  facts  to  Congress  so  as  to  get  the 
It  ought  to  have  had  to  do  those  things. 

SIM8  THREATENED  INVESTIGATION  IN  AUGUST,  1018. 

Capt.  Laning's  letter  to  Admiral  Sims,  written  during  war,  i 
August  26,  1918,  quotes  a  paragraph  from  Sims's  letter  to 
Pratt,  which  had  been  given  to  Capt.  Laning  to  answer,  whit 
dicates  that  Admiral  Sims  was,  even  then,  in  August.  1918, 
templating  hearings  "on  the  conduct  of  the  war,"  such  as  are 
being  conducted  by  this  committee.  This  paragraph,  to  wh 
direct  your  particular  attention,  is  as  follows: 

When  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written  there  will  be  a  n 
of  features  that  will  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  I'nited  States  Nav 
henrlnirs  are  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  a  number  of  disagreeable 
must  Inevitably  be  brought  out.  Without  going  Into  details.  1  may  sa 
as  iar  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  we  will  have  fought  this  war  with  the  b 
our  experienced  personnel  of  the  Navy  on  the  side  of  the  ocean  w  lien- 
la  no  war.  We  will  have  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  entirely  mince 
that  we  should  have  to  tight  the  war  over  lure  with  a  large  pro|*>rt 
reserve  olhcers  who  did  not  have  the  necessary  experleno- 

That  threat  of  Admiral  Situs's,  written  20  months  ap;o,  i 
positively  ridiculous  his  attempt  to  create  the  impression  tin 
letter  of  January  7,  1920,  was  dragged  out  of  him  by  this  conn 
or  was  written  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  precipitate  an  in 
gation  and  enahle  him  to  set  forth  all  the  thinjrs  he  could  p 
which  he  thought  would  "not  be  very  creditable''  to  the  Nav 

(  apt.  Laninp's  letter  was  such  a  complete  answer  to  Ad 
Simss  complaints  regarding  personnel,  as  well  as  to  an  arti< 
W.  K.  Carter,  demanding  more  regular  officers  on  subchasc 
gives  such  a  good  account  of  the  vast  work  the  Navy  was  < 
which  Sims  ignored,  that  I  quote  from  it  at  length. 

I.ANINc;  STATED  NAVY'S  WORK   AND  PKKSOKlftt  POUCT. 

Answering  Sims's  allegation  that  "the  bulk  of  our  experi 
personnel  or  the  Navy"  is  "on  the  side  of  the  ocean  where  th 
no  war,"  Capt.  Laning  says : 

Ii  Is  thnt  paragraph  that  hurts.  Are  you  sun-  that  the  bulk  of  our  • 
em-ed  i*>rsonnel  Is  on  this  side  of  the  water  now?    of  course,  if  yoi 
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t   the  cruisers  anil  t  rat  imports,  you  are  right,  but  if  you  do  count  them 
♦-irifr  engaged  in  active  work  you  are  wrong.    Do  you  realize  that  ulti- 
•ly    two-fifths  of  our  experienced  personnel  will  be  on  destroyers  alone 
of  the  remaining  three-fifths  at  least  half  will  be  over  there  before  the 
in  over,  provided,  of  course,  transports  and  cruisers  may  be  considered 
orking  in  the  danger  zone?    The  bulk  may  not  be  there  to-day,  but  we 
'XiH^  ting  them  to  go  and  are  planning  for  it.   Please  remember  experienced 
ts  number  all  told  only  about  2,370,  and  there  is  much  to  do  over  here 
may  be  less  si>ectaeulur  and  not  deserving  of  credit,  jet  for  all  that  It  is 
v  that  without  which  the  Hun  can't  be  licked. 

AIXHTKD  BROAD  PIwWS  TO  Bt'ILD  UP  OREAT  NAVY. 

fter  explaining  that  when  war  was  declared  we  had  only  *2,394 
officers  in  the  Navy,  Capt.  Laning  says: 

i*  evident  that  a  decision  had  to  be  made  and  made  at  once  as  to  what 
Navy  should  do  in  the  war.    Wo  could  take  our  ollicers  and  our 

*»  enlisted  men.  limn  what  ships  we  could  and  let  it  go  at  that,  or  w<>  could 
those  officers  and  those  nan  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  truly 
it    N  »vy.  one  that  could  actually  ileal  some  blows  to  the  Huns.    It  was 

•  -nt  that  what  we  then  had  could  not  win  the  war.  so  that  the  second  plan 
to  he  adopted.   We  may  have  made  our  initial  error  at  that  time  and  should 

e  Uen  content  with  a  57.000-man  Navy  instead  of  the  400.000-man  Navy 
are  rapidly  coming  to.    Up  to  the  present,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to 
:k  we  have  erred  in  adopting  the  plan  of  an  expanding  Navy. 
>  took  advantage  of  the  enemy's  inability  to  strike  hard  while  we  were 
ding  up  our  Navy  for  such  a  great  war.   The  problem  as  it  seems  to  us  was 

to  deliver  a  puny  and  futile  blow  at  the  start  but  to  build  for  the  blows 
t  in  the  end  must  crush  the  enemy.  To  have  wasted  our  strength  to  strike 
-kly  when  that  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  win  would  have  been  foolish. 

would  have  sacrificed  all  and  in  the  end  would  have  been  only  worse  off  than 
:he  start. 

iur  mission  was  and  is  to  decisively  beat  the  enemy.  If  we  accept  some 
lller  mission,  we  won't  win  the  war.  The  tirst  mission,  subordinate  to  but  a 
t  of  grand  mission,  was  to  defeat  the  U-boats.  Almost  every  one  assigned  a 
k  in  that  first  mission  immediately  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  it  was  about 

only  mission  we  had.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  in  the  game,  but 
e  there  they  saw  only  their  part  in  it.    Even  you  yourself  questioned  the 

isability  of  keeping  our  battleships  in  commission  and  suggested  putting 
m  out  to  send  the  personnel  over  there.  To  have  done  that  would  have  been 
a<irous,  for  those  battleships  have  trained  over  a  hundred  thousand  men 
1  thousands  of  ollicers.  which  we  would  not  have  now,  had  we  carried  out 

•  suggestion. 

•Ye  recognize  the  importance  of  the  work  against  the  U-l>oats  but  we  did  not 
nk  that  their  extinction  could  alone  win  the  war  nor  that  even  by  sending 
»»ur  2,394  officers  over  we  could  extinguish  them.  As  early  as  July  1,  last 
ir.  it  became  known  on  this  side  that  no  matter  how  much  we  curtailed  the 
*>ats  the  war  would  be  lost  it  we  did  not  get  troops  to  France.    How  were 

•  troops  to  pet  there  unless  the  Navy  took  them?  The  situation  in  our  mer- 
uit marine  was  such  that  they  simply  could  not  carry  out  the  task  of  trans- 
iting those  troops  e\en  assuming  that  their  officers  were  sufficiently  skilhnl 
handling  ships  in  convoys.  The  Navy  not  only  had  to  convoy  the  troops 
n»ss  but  also  it  had  to  oiw  ratc  all  tlie  transports  flying  the  United  States 
g.  It  at  once  became  evident  every  cruiser  we  have  would  be  a  vital  factor 
y\  that  transports  were  even  more  vital. 


Suppose  the  transport  service  had  not  been  developed  early  where  would  we 
(1  our  allies  have  been  to-day?  Just  as  the  little  force  we  put  in  against  the 
l>s  swing  the  balance  in  our  favor  on  the  sea.  so  the  trans|>ort  and  cruiser 
ice  later  swing  the  balance  on  hind  to  our  side.  Hasn't  it  turned  out  that 
fiking  your  force  go.  and  making  the  transport  and  cruiser  force  go.  were  the 
lie*!  salvation?  We  now  operate  over  40  troop  transports  and  several  hundred 
mo  transports.    We  could  not  have  hail  either  the  officers  or  the  men  to  man 
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them  liiul  we  stri|»|«Hl  this  side  for  your  side  early  in  the  war.  yet  wit 
them  could  the  enemy  have  been  stopped  on  land?  Those  troops  of  ours 
saving  the  day  and  I  believe  It  would  be  unfair  to  put  blame  on  the  depart  i 
for  putting  them  across  instead  of  sending  the  personnel  to  chase  stibmur 
Both  things  were  essential  but  neither  one  by  itself  could  save  the  day 
sacrificing  something  In  our  U-boat  efforts  the  transports  have  gotteu  ac 
but  had  we  sacrificed  the  transports  to  sink  U-boats  our  troojis  wouldn't 
gotten  over  and  without  them  where  would  our  allies  be  now? 

Surely  we  must  concede  that  there  were  at  least  two  important  mis> 
under  our  general  mission — (1)  the  curbing  of  the  U-boats  and  (2)  the  dell 
of  troops  to  France.    Were  these  our  only  missions-    I  don't  believe 
certainly  not  after  being  privileged  to  read  some  of  your  own  letters  on 
subject  of  battleships. 

Already  we  have  lieen  called  on  to  send  some  battleships  across  and  I 
say  all  the  other  first  line  ships  will  sooner  or  later  he  called  on.  perhaps 
with  the  Grant  Fleet  but  for  MOM  other  Important  duties  In  the  war  i 
Will  any  one  question  the  advisability  of  our  keeping  those  ships  ready? 
cause  they  are  not  being  used  on  the  line  to-day  is  not  proof  that  they  \ 
be  called  on  to-morrow.    Anyhow  we  believe  they  must  be  ready  and  sure 
this  you  agree.    This  will  account  for  our  dreadnoughts,  now  what  about 
older  battleships?    There  Is  the  rub.    What  are  those  old  tubs  doing?  ' 
are  the  ground  work  of  the  whole  scheme  for  a  Navy  big  enough  to  win 
war.   Without  them  we  would  practically  have  no  training  place  at  sea  foi 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  the  thousands  of  officers  required  to 
new  battleships,  new  d«>stroyers,  transports,  cargo  ships,  mine  sweepers, 
marines,  subchasers,  and  the  many  other  types  of  craft  we  are  turning  oi 
great  numbers. 

We  have  nn  average  of  10  regulars  on  each  of  those  ships  or  180  In 
Hidden  away  from  all  excitement  and  all  chances  of  honor  and  renown  1 
fellows  work  harder  than  any  one  and  make  possible  the  manning  of 
thousands  of  ships.  Ikies  young  Carter  mean  that  we  should  cut  off  our 
means  of  preparing  personnel  for  the  expansion  to  send  more  officers  t<: 
chasers?  For  the  present  we  might  get  more  U-boats,  but  In  the  long  ru 
would  do  less  to  win  the  war  I  believe  that  the  missions  of  our  bntth 
forces  are  an  essential  part  of  the  general  mission  and  that  neither  of  I 
subsidiary  missions  can  logically  be  sacrificed  to  insure  the  better  carrvin: 
of  another  subsidiary  mission.  The  missions  are  (8)  for  dreadnoughts  i 
instantly  ready  for  battle,  and  (41  for  predreadnaughts  to  train  coinhi 
officers  and  men  to  run  the  over  expanding  Navy. 

I  have  so  far  covered  our  major  o|HTatin>;  forces  but  have  endeavor* 
show  how  the  role  each  is  playing  Is  essential  and  one  that  con  not  be 
aside.  We  have  other  forces  of  conn*,  sueb  as  the  submarine  force,  the 
trlct  forces,  etc.  Of  these  only  the  submarine  force  has  any  regular  ofl 
and  then  only  In  small  numbers.  The  Caribbean  patrol  is  mode  up  a] 
entirely  of  reserve  and  coast  guard  officers.  In  fact  every  force  has  oi 
leaven  of  regulars,  the  vast  majority  of  officers  attached  jtermonently  to 
naval  vessel  on  this  side  ore  newly  made.  On  dreodnoughts  on  this  sld 
now  have  a  total  of  14  regulars,  on  predreadnaughts  average  10,  on  am 
cruisers  10,  on  first -class  cruisers  7,  on  smaller  cruisers  4.  on  gunboats  3 
As  new  construction  comes  on  the  regulars  will  l>eeonie  fewer  and  few*, 
earn  snip.  Each  regular  is  actively  at  work,  each  Is  engaged  on  the  ge 
plan,  and  each  Is  doing  what  we  believe  will  finally  be  the  total  defeat  <« 
enemy. 

So  far  I  have  touched  only  on  officers  afloat.  There  are  a  considerable 
ber  of  regulars  who  much  to  their  disgust  are  held  on  shore  duty.  It  un 
contended  that  these  do  not  belong  there  but  If  one  looks  Into  the  situ 
even  casually  he  would  be  amazed  that  we  have  gotten  along  with  so 
on  that  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  feeling  here  is  that  because  of  the 
of  officers  for  the  handling  of  the  shore  end.  that  end  Is  probably  not 
evading  as  well  as  It  should.  Although  every  retired  officer  that  can  fun 
has  been  called  to  active  duty  and  hundreds  of  reserve  officers  hnve  beei 
in  such  positions  ashore  as  they  are  competent  to  fill,  the  shore  end  is  h 
a  difficult  time  to  carry  on  Its  work.  We  are  spending  billions  of  mono 
material  the  providing  of  which  must  be  handled  by  experienced  officers, 
have  200.000  men  In  training  nlone  on  shore  for  which  we  must  have 
experienced  officers.    Oreat  Lake  Training  Station  with  47.000  men  has 
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ilars  of  the  active  list.  Others  are  similarly  curtailed.  I  could  recite 
details  and  they  would  astonish  you  but  there  is  no  use. 
am  sure  you  will  believe  ine  when  I  toil  you  that  to-day  regular  officers  are 
king  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance  on  shore  and  their  accomplishments 
Id  have  been  considered  impossibilities  18  months  afro.  But  the  situation  on 
•e  is  such  that  we  are  open  to  severe  criticism,  because  we  have  not  sufficient 
vrs  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done  or  to  properly  safeguard  the  expendl- 

•  of  billions  of  dollars. 

JO.ihmi  OKHCKR.S.  2nd. out.  MEN  To  MAN  (  AIM JO  SHIPS. 

ne  of  the  big  tasks  that  has  fallen  to  the  Navy  is  to  man  and  operate  the 

0  merchant  ships  now  being  built  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  supply  of 
chant  officers  and  merchant  sailors  is  exhausted  and  the  Navy  alone  has  the 
lilies  and  organization  to  provide  the  personnel.    While  the  cry  that  "ships 

win  the  war"  may  not  be  correct,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  we  can't  win 
iout  them.    And  so  the  Navy  will  train  and  provide  'JO.OtlO  officers  and 
men  for  these  ships.    It  doesn't  take  many  regulars  to  handle  this  task 
it  takes  some.    Is  their  task  such  that  they  can  be  taken  from  it? 

A  I.I   Orii  FORCES  t'SEU  IN   WINNING  TIIK  WAK. 

"e  can't  win  the  war  with  anything  less  than  all  our  forces.  We  might  throw 
leships  in  the  discard,  but  would  you  advise  it?  We  can't  throw  our  train- 
ships  (old  battleships)  out  and  continue  to  expand.  We  can't  cut  down  our 
sers  and  transports  without  curtailing  our  troop  movements.  We  can't  cut 
n  our  shore  end  lest  the  sen  end  fails  because  of  a  shore-end  failure.  And 
t  goes  all  along  the  line.  I  have  studied  the  situation — in  fact,  do  nothing 
but  study  it — and  I  can't  see  any  way  to  send  a  larger  proportion  of  trained 

1  to  the  chasers  over  there  than  we  ait  sending.    I  admit  it  would  be  well 

0  it  if  we  could,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by  sacrificing  something  else.  Look- 
at  it  in  the  broad  light,  what  would  you  sacrifice? 

ending  over  Carter's  article,  do  you  believe  he  had  my  conception  of  the 

1  effort  o:'  the  United  States  Navy?  lie  has  written  a  very  convincing  ar- 
\  His  caption  is  good  nod  his  logic  sounds  plausible,  provided  his  premises 
correct.  lie  makes  a  general  estimate  of  the  situation  fiom  the  one  point 
Lhe  line  that  he  sees,  though  general  deduction  from  local  and  incomplete 
filiation  are  valueless.  The  great  trouble  with  such  arguments  presented 
lis  are,  is  that  when  spread  around  it  weakens  the  morale. 

C't'KMI  NlJ   Sl'MMAKINES  NOT  THE  "  (TRE-AIJ  ." 

ft  ine  jKilnt  out  where  Carter  is  dead  wrong.  In  his  oftening  paragraphs  he 
lines  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  either  one 
wo  things — the  defeat  of  the  Gernmns  on  the  sea  or  the  defeat  of  the  tier- 
is  under  sea.    With  that  premise  and  the  use  of  false  logic  he  proves  his 

Both  his  premise  and  logic  are  wrong, 
lie  important  work  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  is  to  beat  the  Huns, 
oesn't  make  any  difference  where  we  beat  them,  just  so  we  do;  it  may  be 
he  sea.  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  on  land.  It  is  the  Navy's  business 
so  its  efforts  to  beat  them  whether  it  be  done  on  land  or  sea.  If  we  can  more 
a  inly  bent  them  on  land,  and  it  looks  like  that  is  where  we  must  beat  them, 
i  our  principal  effort  must  be  to  help  beat  him-  on  land.  And,  after  all.  beat- 
hhn  on  the  sea  is  on  land.  We  can  win  this  war  if  we  can  beat  him  on  land 
•  •an  prevent  him  healing  us  on  the  sea.  and  it  looks  like  our  plan  t<»  that 
will  be  successful.  Carter  fails  to  see  this,  fails  to  grasp  what  the  Allies' 
•ral  plan  is,  and  therefore  his  whole  idea  is  illogical. 

ut  Carter  is  wrong  elsewhere  than  in  his  assumptions.  He  apparently 
ks  the  end  of  submarine  warfare  is  the  cure-all.  Suppose  we  had  done  as 
tor  implies  we  should— stop  everything  that  doesn't  tend  to  curb  the  U-boats, 
j Id  not  the  Allies  be  in  a  nice  mess  to-day  if  we  had  adopted  that  plan  a 

*  ago  and  forsaken  our  transportation  of  troops?  Suppose  we  had  kept  up 
troop  arrangements  and  cast  aside  battleships,  would  not  "Fritz"  have  a 
er  chance  to  win  on  the  sea  with  our  reserve  fighting  force  irreparably  out 
uslnoss?  The  mere  fact  that  even  if  he  should  lick  the  British  Grand  Fleet. 
*e  is  another  fleet  ready  to  fill  the  gap  must  have  had  some  effect  on  his 
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plans;  and  anyhow,  If  it  did  not.  it  H  a  mighty  good  thing  we  have  a 
reserve  fleet  against  the  slight  possibility  of  his  success?   As  a  matter 
there  simply  is  not  any  cure-all.    We  have  got  to  work  along  all  our  lines, 
each  as  best  we  can,  keeping  In  mind  that  defeating  the  enemy  on 
can  not  and  will  not  by  Itself  win  the  war  In  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Chairmun,  I  have  here  some  extracts  from  the  testimony 
ing  out  points  from  the  testimony  of  every  witness  that  has  ap 
before  you.    I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  read  those. 

The  Chairman*.  No. 


01  N'NERY  AT  HKillKST  STATIC  OF  EFFICIENCY,  ADMIRAL  I'l/TNKEl 

TESTIFIED. 

Uear  Admiral  Plunkett,  who  was  director  of  gunnery  cxercisei 
target  practice  and  later  conunanded  the  naval  railway  batterie 
France,  told  you  that  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  our  gunnery 
•  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency "  that  it  had  ever  been  in  the  Ins 
of  the  Navy.    He  said : 

At  the  end  of  March.  1017.  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  entry  into  the 
the  gunnery  was  nt  the  highest  stute  of  efficiency  that  It  has  beeu  in  the  h 
of  the  Amerlcun  Nnvy. 

In  describing  how  this  high  state  of  efficiency  was  brought  a 
Admiral  Plunkett  said : 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  Navy  has  there  been  anything  more  Intensive 
the  gunnery  training  of  our  fleet  which  took  place  In  1916,  1917,  and  1918. 
result  of  that  was  that  when  the  war  broke  out,  although  we  were  still  n 
limnned,  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  ships  that  were  in  commission  was  hi 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  In  my  recollection  of  the  Navy.   As  a  mat 
fact,  we  had  Just  one  battleship,  the  Wyoming,  Are  in  practice  at  nearly 
yards,  the  longest  range  that  has  ever  been  fired  by  the  service,  and  she 
the  phenomenal  score  of  20  per  cent  of  hits  under  battle  conditions. 

1  was  with  the  fleet  In  the  spring  of  1917,  and  left  there  about  the  mid* 
March  and  came  back  to  Washington,  and  on  my  arrival  here  shortly 
wards  1  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  the  report  of  the  start 
gunnery  operations  in  the  fleet,  in  which  I  summarized  the  practices  tha 
taken  place  in  a  general  way  in  order  that  he  might  have  first-hand  Inform 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    I  did  not 
ment  in  this  report  on  the  excellence  of  the  training,  but  Just  merely  ft 
what  forms  of  tnrget  practice  had  l»een  carried  out  and  made  a  recotiiuipm 
that  the  training  continue  Just  as  it  had  been;  that  there  were  no  cluing* 
make:  that  I  was  in  full  agreement  with  the  commander  In  chief  that  every 
had  in-en  done  in  the  way  of  laying  down  correct  lines  for  gunnery  tru. 
and  that,  war  or  no  war.  we  saw  no  reason  for  making  any  change  In 
direction. 

PKAISKI)  Sl'IKNMD  WOB  DONE  BY  AKMKl)  QUASD8. 

S|ienking  of  the  work  of  the  Navy's  armed  guards  on  merchant  vessels, 
of  which  gun  crews  were  taken  from  or  trained  by  the  fleet.  Admiral  Plui 
said : 

This  armed-guard   proposition,  which   was  clearly  beyond  any  fore 
although  the  Allies  had  been  doing  this  for  some  time,  was  the  cause  < 
breaking  up  of  the  efficient  condition  of  what  we  hail  In  commission  at  th« 
break  of  the  war,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  you  put  a  military  ma 
board  of  a  merchant  ship  they  want  to  deny  him  the  air  necessary  for  li 
tenaiKv.    They  have  to  have  him  around.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thiu 
putting  of  guiis  on  merchant  ships  Is  very  much  against  the  wishes  < 
merchant  people,  but  they  did  put  tbetn  aboard :  and  In  order  to  avoli 
possible  disruption  or  disputes,  although  there  were  a  few  minor  ones,  of  « 
we  sent  the  highest  type  of  our  chief  petty  officers  in  churge  of  these  g 
ami  officers,  so  that  if  questions  did  arise  they  would  be  handled  In  the 
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*r ;  and  I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  if  the  members  of  this  committee 
never  read  the  reports  of  our  armed  guards,  especially  those  written  by 
lief  petty  officers,  they  have  missed  some  of  the  most  illustrious  history 
lias  ever  been  written  of  the  sea.  The  work  that  those  people  did  is 
up.  and  I  do  not  know  a  single,  solitary  case  in  which  they  fulled  to 
»re  up  to  what  was  expected  of  them.  But  it  raised  Cain  with  the  Ameri- 
avy. 

"  FLEET  IN  BEST  STATE  OF  PREPAREDNESS,"  MAYO  TESTIFIED. 

Imiral  Mayo,  who,  previous  to  and  during  the  war,  was  corn- 
ier in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  told  you : 

«*n  the  active  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  about  the  1st  of  April,  after 
lining  period  in  Cuban  waters,  it  was  in  the  best  state  of  preparedness 
t  had  ever  been,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  personnel  of 
able  to  cope  with  any  emergency.    The  personnel  was,  however,  on  a 
basis,  and  the  transfer  of  trained  personnel  for  armed  guard  and  other 
was  already  being  felt  iu  a  decrease  in  efficiency.    The  destroyers  that 
tirst  dispatched  to  the  war  zone,  though  they  were  assigned  to  operations 
Inch  they  bad  not  been  specially  trained,  showed  the  effect  of  their  gen- 
raining  by  the  efficiency  with  which  they  at  once  entered  into  their  new 
s. 

»vever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  fleet  was  lacking  in  types  of 
Is  essential  to  efficiency,  such  as  battle  cruisers,  scout  cruisers,  light 
>rs,  and  sea-keeping  submarines,  and,  furthermore,  there  are  none  even  now 
ible. 

?  material  readiness  of  the  active  fleet  was  from  good  to  very  good.  That 
was  the  condition  was  demonstrated  again  and  again  by  the  duties  per- 
h1  by  the  vessels  during  the  war.  The  details  are  given  in  the  several  dis- 
ies  and  letters  that  are  a  part  of  this  statement. 

e  preceding  remarks  apply  also  to  the  readiness  of  the  available  per- 
»l  and  to  the  soundness  of  the  methods  of  training  and  operation  in  use 
e  time. 

A  RING  FOR  WAR  TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS  BEFORE  WAR  WAS  DECLARED. 

dmiral  Mayo  has  told  you  how  in  1914,  immediately  after 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  when  Admiral  Fletcher  was  com- 
der  in  chief,  "plans  were  made  to  assemble  the  fleet,  which 
been  engaged  in  Mexican  w  aters, "  and  put  it  into  as  good  shape 
>ossib!e.  "At  this  time,"  says  Admiral  Mayo,  "there  was  a 
ng  feeling  among  all  officers  that  the  Atlantic  Fleet  should  be 
>ared  for  any  duty  and  that  as  many  ships  as  possible  should 
n  full  commission.  In  December,  1914,  the  department  issued 
ructions  to  all  navy  yards  to  so  arrange  the  authorized  work  that 
battleships  could  assemble  in  January,  1915,  for  the  work  in 
an  waters." 

e  told  you  how  "  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels " 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  which  was  made  effective  in  1915, 
said : 

iere  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  training  should  be  intensified 
no  effort  spared  to  get  the  ships  ready  for  war.  The  subject  was  dls- 
*1  with  the  division  commanders  and  instructions  regarding  the  subject 
•  issued.    *    *  ♦ 

io  new  organization  proved  very  effective  and  continued  In  force. 

.dmiral  Mayo  has  told  you  in  detail  the  work  of  the  fleet  from 
time  he  succeeded  Admiral  Fletcher  as  commander  in  chief,  June 
1916.    He  has  described  to  you  how  the  organization  put  into 
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(•fleet  the  previous  year  under  Admiral  Fletcher  was  develop*! 
how  intensive  t  raining  was  carried  on,  and  every  energy  was  ae*i 
to  preparation  of  the  fleet  for  war.   In  telling  of  the  revised 
regulations  issued  he  quoted  several  paragraphs  showing  that 
approved  principles  of  command  were  in  use  and  that  the  i 
readiness  for  war  was  always  emphasized  in  the  fleet."  He 
the  strategic  problem  conducted  off  the  New  York  coast  in  L916j 
described  in  detail  the  exercises  in  Cuban  waters  early  in  191 
the  measures  taken  immediately  after  the  breaking  off  of  re 
with  Germany,  saying: 

The  above  preparations  indicate  that  the  preparedness  of  tbe  active 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  plan. 

PREPARATIONS  M ADK  IN  MONTH  PRECEDING  WAB. 

Admiral  Mayo  has  told  you  how  before  war  was  declared 
while  the  fleet  was  still  in  C  uban  waters  gun  crews  were  rut 
north  to  serve  as  armed  guards  on  meivhiintment.  They 
Xew  York  ready  for  immediate  service  the  moment  the  I'res 
ordered  that  American  merchant  ships  be  armed  for  protec 
against  submarine  attack.    The  battleships  and  destroyers  arr 
in  Hampton  Roads  at  9.30  a.  m.  March  27.  and  the  next 
Admiral  Mayo  was  in  Washington  consulting  with  the  Chit 
Naval  Operations,  who  told  him  that  the  policy  was  to  uiait 
the  fleet  in  readiness  for  active  operations  and  to  continue  intei 
training  of  gun  crews  for  armed-guard  duty,  and  he  was  infoi 
of  the  contemplated  formation  of  the  patrol  force.   He  was  dire< 
in  accordance  with  his  recommendations,  to  shift  the  fleet  baa 
York  River.  Ya..  which  was  done  on  April     and  measures  put 
effect  to  protect  it  from  submarine  attack.    Admiral  Mavo's 
ference  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  held  on  Marc 
the  same  day  Admiral  Sims  was  ordered  to  go  to  England.  Q 
were  issued  April  4  for  the  organization  of  the  patrol  force, 
this  occurred  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

FLEET  ASSEMBLED  AND  READY,  MOBILIZED  KOR  WAB  THE  DAT  1 

DECLARED. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  records  given  l>\  Admiral  ] 
show  that  the  fleet,  which  was  not  only  in  a  high  state  of  read 
but  was  already  assembled  at  its  war  base  and  had  its  orders 
mobilization,  was  mobilized  for  war  the  day  war  was  declared: 

April  6. — At  1.33  p.  m.  received  HI  Alnav.  "  The  President  bus  signed  a 
Congress  which  declares  that  a  stale  of  war  exists  between  1'nlted  State! 

Germany." 

A  signal  was  immediately  sent  to  the  licet    •    •    •    "  War  has  com 

At  5.50  p.  m.  orders  were  received  nR  follows : 

•'  Mobilize  for  war  In  accordance  department's  confidential  mobillzatkM 
of  March  21.    Particular  attention  Invited  to  paragraphs  0  and  8." 

Paragraph     assigned  rendezvous  of  various  forces  and  paragraph  8 
tions  with  regard  to  fitting  out  at  navy  yards. 

As  bas  lieen  Indicated  previously,  the  dispositions  for  the  protection 
fleet  at  anchor  in  York  River  had  been  in  operation  during  the  ] 
strainer!  relations. 
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OXFRRENCE  WITH  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  ADMIRALS  FOIR  DAYS  AFTER 

WAR  WAS  DECLARED. 

hree  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  Admiral  Mayo  was  in- 
ned  that  Vice  Admiral  Browning,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
tish  forces  in  the  western  Atlantic,  and  Rear  Admiral  Grasset, 
mander  of  the  French  forces,  were  proceeding  in  their  flagships 
lampton  Roads  for  a  conference  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
is  (Admiral  Benson),  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic 
?t  (Admiral  Mayo),  and  the  commander  of  the  patrol  force 
ij>t.  (now  Admiral)  H.  B.  Wilson). 

Ie  has  told  you  of  the  conference  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain, 
mpton  roads,  on  April  10,  four  days  after  war  was  declared,  at 
ch  Vice  Admiral  Browning  read  a  communication  from  the 
tish  Admiralty  inquiring  as  to  what  assistance  the  United  States 
;  prepared  to  render. 

'he  conference  adjourned,  as  he  has  told  you,  to  meet  the  fol- 
injr  day  in  Washington  44  to  take  up  the  suggestions  of  the  foreign 
ernments  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavv,  as  Vice  Admiral 
>wning  considered  his  instructions  required  a  conference  with 

Secretary  of  the  Navy."  He  has  told  you  that  there  were  present 
that  conference  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Admirals  Browning, 
asset,  Benson,  Mayo,  Wilson,  and  the  members  of  the  General 
ird,  and  that  the  "subjects  discussed  were  those  of  the  previous 

— that  is.  cooperation  with  the  Allies  and  the  assistance  the 
ited  States  could  and  would  render."  Though  he  did  not  go  into 
ail.  Admiral  Mayo,  and  every  other  person  who  was  present,  can 
tifv  to  the  fact  that  the  British  and  French  representatives  were 
pressed  by  the  cordiality  with  which  their  suggestions  and  requests 
re  received  and  complied  with  and  the  evident  disposition  of  the 
>resentatives  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  accord  the  Allies  every 
vsible  assistance. 

ORDERS  IMMEDIATELY  ISSUED  TO  SEND  DESTROYERS  TO  EUROPE 

\dmiral  Mayors  testimony  shows  that  it  was  decided  to  send  de- 
oyers  to  European  waters  to  cooperate  with  the  allied  antisub- 
rine  forces  in  that  area,  and  he  says: 

>rnl  instructions  wvre  revived  to  prepare  six  destroyers  for  distant  service, 
^•tiiitf  those  boats  which  were  most  reliable  from  the  point  of  view  of  material. 

That  conference,  at  which  complete  cooperation  with  the  French 
d  British  was  arranged  and  we  agreed  to  take  over  the  patrol  of  our 
lantic  coast,  the  Caribl>ean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  agreed  as  soon 
possible  to  bring  most  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  the  Atlantic,  to 
trol  South  American  waters,  held  April  11  and  12:  and  destroyers 
•re  ordered  sent  to  Europe  before  we  ever  heard  a  word  from  Ad- 
ral  Sims,  except  the  one  line  announcing  his  arrival.  Sims  sent  his 
st  dispatch  from  London,  reviewing  the  situation,  April  14. 
Regarding  the  promptness  with  which  destroyers  were  ordered  to 
epare  for  duty  in  European  waters,  I  quote  the  following  extracts 
i>m  Admiral  Mayo\s  testimony : 

lH*Mroyer  division  8  left  Boston  5.30  p.  in.,  en  route  to  Qneenstown,  Ireland, 
cooperate  in  antisubmarine  operations  with  the  British  force  in  Queenstown. 
his  division  sailed  April  24.) 
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April  26. — Orders  received  to  direct  six  destroyers  proceed  to  home  yards  t" 
out  for  distant  service. 

April  28  — Orders  received  to  send  six  more  destroyers  and  Melville  to  In 
yards  to  prepare  for  distant  service. 


May  1. — Twenty-four  additional  destroyers  and  Dixie  ordered  to  prepa 


distant  service. 

May  L — Destroyer  division  light  arrived  nt  Queenstown.  The  com  mac 
of  this  division  hud  orders  to  communicate  his  orders  and  operations  to  B 
Admiral  Sims  at  London  nnd  to  he  guided  by  *uch  Instructions  that  he  ndght  - 

May  15. — All  destroyers  attached  to  patrol  force  were  detached  from  thut  f< 
and  ordered  to  the  destroyer  force. 

May  J8. — Nine  converted  yachts  were  ordered  prepared  for  distant  service. 

Admiral  Mayo,  in  his  letter  of  June  13, 1917,  which  he  read  to  t 


Practically  all  destroyers  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  except  destroyer  division  1. 
been  ordered  to  home  yards  to  fit  out  for  distant  service  by  April  30,  1017  J 
destroyer  tenders  Melville  and  Dixie  had  similar  orders. 

That  is,  by  the  end  of  April,  about  two  weeks  after  Admiral  Sin 
first  dispatch,  urging  the  sending  of  destrovers,  had  been  received, 
but  one  division  (6)  in  the  entire  Atlantic  Fleet  had  been  ordered  U 
out  for  European  service. 


Again  quoting  from  Admiral  Mayo : 

July  L — Orders  were  received  to  direct  Cleveland.  Raleigh,  and  Albany  to  | 
cced  to  New  York  without  delay  aud  prepare  for  convoy  duty.  Probable  dab 
convoy  sailing  July  S.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy — that  of  ui 
United  States  cruisers  to  escort  merchant  convoys. 

July  7. — A  iihmiIh.t  of  gunboats  and  small  cruisers  ordered  to  navy  yurdi 
prepa iv  for  distant  service. 

July  13. — Eleven  yachts  which  were  assigned  to  the  patrol  force  were  ord* 
to  (It  out  for  distant  service  and  proceed  singly  to  Gibraltar. 

July  16. — The  patrol  force  organisation  was  practically  abandoned  except 
the  detachment  ojicrating  from  Key  West  and  the  Mexican  patrol  detnclun 
inuvt  of  the  destroyers,  yachts,  and  gunboats  having  lieen  ordered  on  dls 
service.  On  this  dale  all  Coast  Ounrd  ••utters,  which  had  heen  nssiirn«  ■ 
the  patrol  force,  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  commandants  of  naval  «llstr 

July  JO. — Squadron  'J  of  the  cruiser  force  was  assigned  to  escort  duty. 

ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  THINGS  FISKE  URGED  WERE  DONE. 

Rear  Admiral  Fiske  (retired)  has  told  vou  how  defective 
Navy  Department's  organization  was  when  I  came  into  office;  \ 
important  it  was  to  establish  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
into  effect  the  "  administrative  plan  "  of  the  General  Board,  and  tl 
he  told  you,  had  for  years  been  urged  in  vain.    Whatever  del 
there  may  have  been,  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  • 
established  two  years  before  we  were  at  war;  I  did  approve 
"administrative  plan,"  and  it  was  put  into  effect  in  1915;  the  f 
was  increased,  reorganized,  ami  carried  out  war  maneuvers;  and 
act  of  August  29.  191(5,  which  Admiral  Fiske  says  "made  a  i 
epoch  possible  for  the  Navy,"  authorized  more  vessels  and  more  i 
than  any  board  or  officers,  previous  to  the  time  he  left  the  Navy 
partment,  ever  recommended  or  hoped  to  get.   In  a  hearing  bel 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  March  24,  1916,  Admiral  Fi 
said  concerning  the  creation  of  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations : 

In  the  opinion  of  most  naval  ollicers  this  was  t|ie  most  ini|Mirtant  step  tow 
the  modernization  of  the  United  States  Navy  that  has  been  taken  since  1 
when  the  steel  ships  Dolphin,  Atlanta,  lloxton,  and  the  Vhicaon  were  authorl 
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»ough  he  admits  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  by  law 
ered  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  the  use  of 
leet  in  war  as  well  as  for  its  operations,  he  points  to  the  British 
iralty,  and  the  German  Navy  with  its  general  staff  as  having  had 
perior  organization. 

'VT    DEPARTMENTS  ORGANIZATION  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT  OF  BRITISH 

ADMIRALTY. 

it  Admiral  Mayo,  when  he  visited  England  in  September,  1917, 
lined  into  conditions  in  the  British  Admiralty,  and  his  report 
•ates  that  their  working  organization  even  then,  after  three  years 
ar,  was  not  as  efficient  as  ours.    He  said: 

OKI*  ERA L  IMl'KKSSIONS  RKIi.\RI»IX(i  <  ONIHTIONS   IN   ItRITISIf    ADMIRAI.T V. 

)  There  is  little  doubt  flint  the  British  Admiralty  is  at  a  loss  when  asked 
lu»  history  of  the  war  to  date.  Rci>orts  of  o|>erations  are  so  isolated  and 
«t*m  1  ami  without  system  that  there  is  not  available  any  comprehensive 
«1  of  original  plans,  the  governing  reasons  therefor,  and  the  degree  of 
•^s  or  failure  in  each  rase.  The  inevitable  inference  is  that  the  war  has 
•  •arried  on  from  day  to  day  and  not  according  to  any  comprehensive 
y  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  plans  looking  to  the  effective  coordination  and 
era t  ion  of  effort  against  the  enemy. 

>  It  is  apparent  that,  despite  the  so-called  war-staff  arrangements  put 
effect  in  the  Admiralty  during  the  pust  three  years,  until  very  recently 

e  has  been  no  planning  section,  nor  was  there  any  definite  body  of  men 
gt><]  with  the  function  of  looking  ahead,  or  of  looking  back  to  see  wherein 
rlu»  causes  of  surcess  or  failure,  nor  any  means  of  furnishing  the  heads  of 
Admiralty  with  analyses  and  summaries  of  |»ast  operations  in  order  that 
sions  as  to  continuing  old  operations  or  undertaking  new  ones  might  be 
h«nl  with  a  due  sense  of  "  perspective."  both  as  to  past  operations  and  as 
he  coordination  of  new  operations  In  a  general  plan. 

>  The  statement  of  present  Admiralty  policy,  originally  dated  July.  1017, 
revised  to  September  17,  1917,  is  not  really  a  statement  of  policy,  but 

jer  a  summary  of  current  activities.  That  these  activities  are  based  on  an 
♦•riving  idea  of  the  defensive  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  leading 
•  Is  in  the  subparagraphs  of  paragraph  1  of  the  paper  referred  to,  namely, 
■otection,"  "prevention,"  "protection,"  "resistance." 

TISH  HAD  NO  AXTISI  BMARIXK  PLANS  THAT  GAVE  PROMI8E  OF  SUCCESS, 

SIMS  SAID. 

Vdmiral  Sims,  describing  in  his  magazine  articles  (World's  Work 
September,  U>li>.  p.  403),  his  first  interview  on  the  submarine 

nation  with  Admiral  Jellicoe,  first  sea  lord,  in  April,  1917,  says 
was  astounded  at  the  record  of  sinkings,  and  he  expressed  his 

isternation  to  Jellicoe,  and  Admiral  Sims  thus  recounts  the  con- 
sat  ions  with  the  first  sea  lord : 

■  Yes."  he  said,  as  quietly  as  though  he  were  discussing  the  weather,  and  not 
future  of  the  British  Empire,  "  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  with  the  war 

like  this  continue." 
What  are  you  g«»ing  to  do  about  It?  "  I  asked. 

'  Everything  that  we  can.  We  are  increasing  our  antisubmarine  forces  In 
•ry  |Nissihlc  way.  We  are  using  every  possible  craft  we  can  And  with  which 
tight  submarines.    We  are  building  destroyers,  trawlers,  and  other  like  craft 

fast  as  we  can.  Hut  the  situation  is  very  serious,  and  we  shall  need  all  of 
j  assistance  we  can  get." 

it  looks  as  though  the  Germans  were  winning  the  war."  I  remarked. 
"They  will  win  unless  we  can  stop  these  losses,  and  stop  them  soon,"  the 
mi  nil  replied. 
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"  Ik  there  no  solution  for  the  problem?  "  I  asked. 

"Absolutely  none  that  we  ean  see  now,"  Jellicoe  announced  He  desci 
the  work  of  destroyers  ami  other  autisuhninrlue  eraft,  hut  he  show.-, 
optimism  over  their  ability  to  control  the  depredations  of  the  U-boats. 

So  the  British  Admiralty,  with  all  its  staff,  had  no  plans  that  g 
any  promise  of  overcoming  the  snhmarine  menace,  and  even  in  .s 
tember,  11)17.  as  Admiral  Mayo  shows,  they  had  no  plans  for 
offensive  against  the  enemy,  and  no  real  general  policy.  We 
have  a  general  plan;  we  did  have  a  fixed  policy;  and  we  prop* 
offensive  projects,  like  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  which  v 
carried  out,  and  which  played  an  important  part  in  curbing 
submarine  menace  and  ending  the  war. 

The  military  as  well  as  civil  heads  of  the  British  Admiralty  v 
changed  time  and  again  (hiring  the  war.    No  change  was  fo 

necessary  cither  in  the  organization  or  the  personnel  of  our  N 
Department  during  our  participation  in  the  war. 

Regarding  the  number  of  men  needed  in  case  of  war.  Adm 
Fiske  had  very  small  ideas.  The  19.600  or  2(1,1  MM)  men  he  talk) 
much  about  were  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  act  of  August 
1916.  authorized  an  immediate  increase  of  over  20,<MM>  men,  and  n 
than  2(),(K)(»  additional  in  case  of  eniergencv.  But  when  we  got 
the  war  we  didn't  need  20,000  more  men,  but  nearly  half  a  mill 
And  we  got  them. 

FULLAM    TO  LI)    HOW    OFFICKR8   ON    PACIFIC    WORKKO  TO    OKT  ARMi 

CRUISKRS  READY  FOR  WAR. 

Hear  Admiral  Fullam  (retired)  has  told  you  how  energetic 
and  constantly  all  our  officers  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  reserve  flee 
navy  yards  and  on  the  ships,  worked  to  get  our  armored  cruis 
older  vessels  held  in  reserve,  ready  for  active  service  in  war. 
said : 

Every  officer  out  there  worked  his  heart  out,  night  and  day,  under  v<  i  > 
couragins;  circumstances,  to  get  those  ships  ready  for  war. 

He  has  told  vou  what  an  important  part  those  armored  cruis 
the  Colorado,  Maryland,  Pittsburgh,  South  Dakota,  West  Virgi 
Charleston.  Milwaukee,  Saratoga,  St.  Louis,  Albany,  and  Oret 
played  in  the  war.  in  escorting  troop  and  cargo  convoys,  in  pat  to]! 
the  Caribbean  and  South  American  waters. 

Admiral  Fullam  has  recounted  how.  in  1915,  he  began  his  el!*' 
to  get  those  cruisers  in  shape  for  war  service;  how  he  requested  t 
for  this  work,  he  be  allowed  to  utilize  apprentices  from  training 
tions.  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  on  November  29,  1915.  grar 
his  request.  He  has  told  you  he  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  .- 
gesting  that  "all  ships  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  be  supplied  with  s 
cient  officers  to  enable  them  to  move  and  join  the  commandei 
chief,"  and  that  "in  a  letter,  February  10,  1916,  the  department 
couraged  me  very  much  by  approving  my  suggestions  and  asking 
for  a  'schedule  of  movements'  to  carry  out  the  scheme."  Why  t 
scheme  could  not  be  carried  out  at  the  time  is  shown  by  the  le 
from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  March  6, 1916,  in  which  Capt.  Dav 
explains  that  the  bureau  could  not  furnish  for  the  Reserve  Fleet 
officers  and  men  Admiral  Fullam  asked  Tor.  as  they  would  have  (• 
taken  from  the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet;  and  besides  in 
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*ix.  months  crews  had  to  bo  provided  for  the  battleships  Xerada, 
thorn  a.  and  Pennsylvania,  for  a  number  of  new  destroyers,  and 
»zen  submarines. 

•  lmiral  Fullam's  letter  of  June  15,  1916,  states  that  there  was  then 
ortage  of  403  men  in  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Admiral  Coontz's  letter 
im  July  10,  1910,  points  out  that  certain  repairs  on  these  ships 
»  delayed  by  lack  of  funds,  which  were  appropriated  in  the  act 
e«l  by  Congress  August  29.  He  quotes  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of 
Hureau  of  Navigation,  August  24.  1916,  pointing  out  that  the 
"I've  Fleet  had  an  average  of  about  five  commissioned  officers  to 
ships,  the  maximum  that  could  l>e  allowed  at  the  time. 

iirTMKXT  IX  SKIT  EM ItER,  IDKi.  ORDERED  THAT  ALL  CRUISERS  BE  ITT 

IX  READINESS  FOR  SEA  SERVICE. 

n  September  30, 1916,  Admiral  Fullam  told  you,  the  Navy  Depart  - 
t  addressed  a  letter  to  all  bureaus  and  commanding  officers  in 
Pacific,  on  the  subject  of  repairs  to  the  Pacific  reserve  force,  ex- 
*sing  the  desire  that  all  work  on  these  reserve  vessels  be  corn- 
ed as  early  as  practicable,  so  that  "  they  will  be  in  all  respects 
ly  for  service  at  sea.v  He  points  out  that  this  letter  was  prepared 
Admiral  MeKean.  chief  of  the  Division  of  Material,  officer  of 
al  operations,  and  he  took  occasion  to  praise  highly  the  work  of 
niral  McKean  and  other  officers  in  the  department, 
k dniiral  Fullam  told  vou  how  strenuouslv  all  the  officers  and  men 
the  Pacific  worked  to  pet  in  readiness  not  only  the  cruisers,  but 
submarines  and  the  vessels  from  the  Asiatic  station  and  Hono- 
i  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  European  war  zone;  and 
v.  in  spite  of  limited  personnel,  this  was  accomplished. 

OFFICERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  DID  THEIR  FULL  DUTY. 

rhouph  Admiral  Fullam  criticized  me  rather  severely,  he  said : 

do  m»t  believe  that  any  officer  of  the  Navy  on  duty  at  the  Navy  l>e- 
tnient  nt  any  time  has  intentionally  failed  in  or  neplected  his  duty, 
'hat  organization  of  that  office  of  naval  operations  is  the  only  thine  thai 
ed  the  clay  for  the  Navy  in  this  war.    If  was  a  splendid  thing,  and  those 

ers  did  splendid  work,  all  of  them.  Everyone  of  them  did  splendid  work, 
in  not  make  it  clearer  than  that. 

iVhen  Chairman  Hale  inquired,  "then  you  have  no  complaint  to 
ke  about  inertia  or  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  any  officer 
the  Xavy  or  any  department  of  the  Navy  in  any  plans  for  the 
vernment  of  the  Xavv  that  vou  came  across  during  the  war?" 
lmiral  Fullam  said  he  had  not.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
icers  of  the  Xavy  did  all  they  could  do,  and  his  only  complaint 
,s  in  regard  to  me:  that  I  wouldn't  let  them  do  all  they  wanted 
do.   Admiral  Fullam  stated  with  great  positiveness : 

do  not  helieve  that  men  in  eivil  life  in  any  profession  take  duty  and 
"dienre  ;is  naval  officers  do.  and  I  do  not  believe  they  do  their  duty  as  well. 

UMAX   SAYS   RATTLKSinrs   HE  COMMANDED   WERE   EQUAL  TO  ANT  IN 

THE  GRAND  FLEET. 

Admiral  Rodman,  who  during  the  war  commanded  the  United 
ates  battleships  that  served  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  and  is 
>w  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  told 
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you  that  he  know  from  experience,  having  been  a  member  of 
General  Board  just  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  that  "there  \ 
plans  and  policies  in  existence  anticipating  the  possible  adven 
our  entering  the  war,"  and  that  these  plans  were,  he  felt  s 
modified  to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arose.  Regarding  the  • 
dition  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  he  said: 

I  wish  to  state  from  having  been  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from  the  time 
1'nlted  States  declared  war,  that  never  in  my  40-odd  years  of  service, 
of  which  I  have  spent  nt  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  In  the  North  Atlantic  1 
never  have  I  seen  such  preparedness  and  efficiency  as  obtained  In  our  b: 
ship  fleet  as  nt  the  beginning  of  and  during  the  war. 

Referring  to  Admiral  Sims's  statement  that  the  division  of  bat 
ships  he  commanded  for  a  year  or  so  in  the  war  zone  was  not 

Kared  when  we  entered  the  war,  and  was  not  homogeneous,  Adm 
odman  said: 

I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  say  that  the  ships  of  this  dlvisio 
the  time  mentioned.  In  particular,  were  in  a  very  high  state  of  effich 
und  while  they  were  sent  to  our  navy  yards  for  a  few  days  prior  to  sal 
It  was  only  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches  while  In  dry  dock  and  clean  i 
bottoms  so  there  would  be  nothing  left  undone  to  reach  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  for  the  work  In  which  they  were  about  to  engage. 

The  first  knowledge  to  reach  me  that  I  was  to  command  this  division, 
posed  of  ships  none  of  them  under  my  command  at  the  time  (that  was  bee 
n  number  of  coal  burners  had  to  be  selected),  was  while  I  was  on  b 
Admiral  Mnyo's  flagship  on  a  certain  afternoon.  Realizing  that  It  necessit 
shifting  several  flag  officers  and  other  details  before  leaving  his  flugsbi| 
his  permission.  I  Immediately  sent  signals  giving  information  and  c»rdcr> 
movements,  so  that  they  might  proceed  to  their  home  yards  for  duel 
cleaning  bottom,  and  a  final  grooming  before  their  departure  for  the  war 

Three  weeks  later  we  joined  the  Itritlsh  (irand  Feet,  which  hud  been  ii 
war  for  three  long  years,  at  Scapa  Flow,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  north  of  Sent 

It  «||  a  matter  of  pride  that  we  were  nt  once  able  to  coordinate  and  <  \- 

wlth  them  intelligently,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  friction,  or  mlsui 
standing;  we  adopted  and  could  use  their  signals,  radio,  secret  codes, 
other  communications  (fhut  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  we  have  in 
Navy),  und  could  efficiently  execute  their  tactics  and  maneuvers,  and  con 
to  their  war  plans.  This  was  put  to  the  test  when  within  three  days  of 
arrival  a  signal  was  made  for  all  ships  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  in 
hours  for  active  service  in  the  North  Sea,  und  we  reported  when  the  time  ■ 
that  we  were  ready. 

From  that  day  to  the  end  of  the  war  we  took  part  in  every  major  open 
In  the  North  Sea  und  some  independent  smaller  ones.    There  was  never  a 
but  thut  we  were  ready  when  called  upon;  we  could  always  steam  full  si 
mnintaln  our  position,  and  received  nothing  but  the  highest  praise,  not  only 
the  British  admirals,  officers,  and  men,  but  from  those  of  our  own  Na\> 
visited  us. 

Let  me  truthfully  add  that,  without  taking  the  slightest  credit  to  mjM 
the  commanding  officer,  but  giving  it  to  the  officers  and  men,  where  It 
and  to  the  years  of  preparedness  In  the  American  Navy.  thai,  put  it  as  mod 
as  I  can,  the  American  squadron  was  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  grand  Be*  | 

UNITED  STATES  FLEET  <  <H  I.D   HAVE  DEFEATED  OEKMANY's.  Wll.s. 

DKCLAXED. 

Admiral  Wilson,  who  until  March,  1917,  commanded  the  Penh 
i-ftuld,  flagship  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  then  commanded  the  pa 
force,  later  had  charge  of  our  forces  at  Gibraltar,  and  from  N<>\ 
ber  1,  1!»17.  to  the  end  of  hostilities  was  commander  of  the  l"n 
States  naval  forces  in  France,  and  is  now  commander  in  chie 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  said  in  his  statement  to  your  commit 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  nation  upon  the  approach  of  war 
had  a  force  of  battleships  more  nearly  prepared  for  battle  than  was  the  for 
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-h  1  was  attached  and  which  spent  the  wiuter  of  191&-17  in  southern  waters*, 
I  feel  sure  that  if  this  force  had  engaged  an  enemy  on  its  cruise  north  in 
spring  of  1917  the  victory  would  have  been  ours. 

U'  Pennsylvania  being  the  flagship  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic 
t,  I  was  in  a  good  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Our  work  (and  the  results  obtained)  clearly  indicated  that  the  com- 
der  in  chief  was  proceeding  in  accordance  with  a  well-defined  policy;  the 
s  present  with  the  flag  were  well  organized  and  efficient,  with  the  morale 
i,  und  the  active  fleet  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

u  March  28,  1917,  I  was  detached  from  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
kreil  to  Washington  to  organize  a  patrol  force.  This  force  had  been  created 
he  Navy  Department  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  commerce  to  the  seuward 
reas  guarded  by  naval  district  forces  against  enemy  submarines  and  raiders. 
Sieved  at  this  time  that  the  policy  of  establishing  this  force  to  combat 
ny  activity  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  well  conceived, 

iew  of  the  information  then  available,  and  I  can  state  that  it  was  well 
inized  and  Its  efficiency  developed  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected.  Having 
a  a  well-established  force,  it  could  be  easily  transferred  to  another  zone  of 
rations  if  it  were  found  that  the  enemy  did  not  come  to  our  coast.  This 
as  planned,  consisted  of  13  cruisers,  34  destroyers,  G  Coast  Guard  cutters, 

3  gunboats. 

»f  the  5o  vessels  definitely  assigned  to  the  patrol  force,  24  were  on  station 
April  16.  Thirteen  more  joined  by  April  20.  On  this  latter  date  18  had  not 
orted  ;  5  of  these  were  Coast  Guard  vessels  being  fitted  out  for  service  In 
Navy,  others  were  still  on  foreign  stations,  and  some  were  undergoing 
ensive  repairs. 

V i thin  a  month  of  the  organization  of  the  patrol  force  vessels  began  to  be 
ached  by  order  of  the  Navy  Department  for  service  in  European  waters. 
>n  April  26,  1917,  four  destroyers  (Cansin,  Cummings,  Benham,  and  Aylicin) 
e  detached. 

>n  May  1.  1917.  24  destrojers  were  detached. 

>n  May  16  all  destroyers  remaining  with  the  patrol  force  were  detached. 

Hi  May  30  the  Birmingham,  Charleston,  and  »S'/.  Louis  were  detached  for 
ivoy  escort. 

lachts  purchased  were  fitted  out  and  assigned  to  the  patrol  force.  At  this 
iv.  May  30,  1917,  the  force  consisted  of  22  active  vessels  and  8  other  ships 
lerjroing  repairs  and  being  fitted  out. 

>n  July  4.  1917.  the  Albany,  Cleveland,  and  Raleigh  were  ordered  to  fit  out 
•  ronvoy  escort. 

>n  July  7,  1917.  the  Chester,  Machia*,  Yankton,  Dadueah,  Dcs  Moines,  Cas- 
r.  Sacramento.  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Xashvilic,  and  Birmingham  were  ordered 
tit  out  for  foreign  service. 

These  latter  vessels  were  to  comprise  a  force  which  was  to  be  based  on 
hraltar  under  my  immediate  command. 

UNITED  STATES  N AVAL  FORCES  AT  OII1RALTAK. 

<>n  August  18,  1917,  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  l\  8.  8.  Birmingham,  and 
r  about  two  months  commanded  our  forces  bused  on  that  port,  where,  under 
e  senior  allied  commander,  a  Iiritish  rear  admiral,  our  vessels  protected  coin- 
T< v  in  i he  western  Mediterranean,  in  the  approaches  to  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
r.  ami  escorted  convoys  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Great  I'ritain. 
There  were,  in  October,  1917,  21  United  States  vessels  attached  to  the  Gibral- 
r  detaehment.  These  vessels  performed  valuable  an  diniportant  service  to  the 
lied  cause,  as  so  expressed  by  the  senior  allied  commander. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  FOKCKS  ON  FRENCH  COAST. 

Admiral  Wilson  read  you  the  memorandum  he  prepared  for  the 
temher  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  who  visited 
•rest  in  August,  1018,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  quoted: 

on  November  1.  1017,  I  nssnmod  command  of  the  United  States  patrol  squad- 
based  on  the  French  coast.    On  January  14  all  ihe  activities  of  the  Navy  in 
ninee  were  placed  under  my  command  with  the  title  of  commander  of  United 
rates  naval  forces  in  Franco,  in  which  capacity  I  continued  until  January  30, 
Mil. 
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The  tirst  vessels  «if  the  I ' 1 1 i t State*  Navy  arrived  in  France  on  July  4. 
ami  consisted  <>f  eight  yachts.  Sin<v  then  the  force  has  progressively  incr 
and  we  now  have  J*  destroyer*,  ."»  torjicdo  boats,  16  yachts,  9  mine  sweep 
repair  ships  (pins  a  considerable  uumtter  of  United  States  naval  vessels  o 
inu  coal  for  the  Army  between  Cardiff  and  ports  on  the  west  .-.msi  of  Franc 
tugs,  and  2  steam  lighters. 

Then1  are  (An;'.  _'!».  l'.»is»  7,"«;  officers  ami  7.970  men  attached  to  these  fo 
exclusive  of  aviation. 

There  has  develops!  splendid  cooperation  between  the  American  and  Fr* 
Navies.  The  French  have  shown  every  d  isi>osi  t  ion  to  assist  us  to  the  ex  tea 
their  ability,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  hamper  our  worl 
any  way.  They  have  permitted  us  to  take  complete  charge  of  t lie  handllni 
the  American  troopship  convoys  and  of  most  of  the  storeshlp  convoys. 

Admiral  Wilson  told  you  of  the  great  work  done  bv  our  Navy 
French  waters  and  French  ports,  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
troops  and  immense  amount  of  supplies  landed  in  F ranee;  and  ho* 
that,  as  well  as  other  areas,  the  operation  of  our  vessels  resulted 
such  a  notable  reduction  in  sinkings  by  submarines  that  he  was  a 
to  state  to  the  members  of  the  House  Xaval  Affairs  Committee  w! 
they  visited  Brest  in  August,  1918,  that — 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  submarine  situation  can  no  longer  uffect 
outcome  of  the  war,  ami  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  the  submarine 
been  found  In  the  depth  charge. 

Admiral  Wilson  presented  the  following  table  showing  the  w 
of  the  United  Slates  naval  forces  in  France  in  escorting  Ameri 
troop  convoys: 

I  nitrri  Statr*  tnmi>x  tran*i>ortrd  tlirrct  to  west  coant  of  France. 

Prior  to  Nov.  I.  1917  (the  date  I  took  command)   47, 

Nov.  1.  1917,  to  December.  1918    1,004, 

Of  the  latter  number — 

ljueenstown  forces  furnished  csoirt   through  sumbarlne  zone, 

assisted  through  pilot  waters  by  naval  forces  in  France,  for   17.1. 

Queenstown  forces,  assisted  by  naval  forces  In  France,  furnished 
escort  through  submarine  zone  ami  further  assisted  through 

pilot  waters  for   122. 

Naval  forces  in  France  furnished  escort  through  submarine  zone 
and  through  pilot  waters  for    087. 

The  naval  forces  In  France,  in  addition,  routed  ami  escorted  through 
dangerous  area  the  greater  part  of  the  storeships  coming  to  the  w«*st  c«>;i> 
France  with  supplies. 

In  the  case  of  convoys  escorted  by  the  naval  forces  in  France  the  rou 
was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

.Through  the  London  office  we  received  Information  as  to  the  time  that 
voys  would  pass  through  certain  positions  well  to  the  westward  of  the  y.on 
normal  submarine  activity.  After  the  receipt  of  this  Information  all  rou 
and  protect ittg,  including  the  preparation  and  Issuing  of  operation  order 
insure  destroyers  meeting  up  witli  the  convoys  on  the  high  seas  to  escort  t 
clear  of  all  other  convoys,  were  handled  directly  and  entirely  by  the  tt 
under  my  command. 

Practically  all  homeward  bound  troopships  from  the  west  coast  of  Fn 
(many  of  them  carrying  sick  and  wounded),  and  empty  storeships.  were  ro' 
and  escorted  through  the  dangerous  area  directly  nnd  entirely  by  the  fo 
under  my  command. 

From  the  date  I  nssumed  command,  November  1,  1917,  to  the  end  of  the  ■ 
the  Tntted  States  Navy  in  France,  while  it  completely  and  in  the  t 
friendly  way  coojicrated  with  the  French  Navy  was,  by  full  agreei 
with  the  senior  allied  naval  commander,  organized,  operated,  and  handled 
distinct  American  naval  force  under  the  direct  and  Immediate  command  <> 
American  rear  admiral,  who  most  ably  and  loyally  assisted  by  his  stuff  and 
personnel  of  the  entire  force,  was  resj>onsihle  for  the  successful  carrying 
of  the  mission  of  the  force,  viz:  (n)  To  safeguard  I'nlted  States  troop 
storeships:  (h)  to  cooperate  with  the  French  naval  forces. 
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imiral  Wilson  presented  to  you  the  following  conclusions  regard- 
he  preparedness  of  the  Navy  and  its  work  during  the  war: 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  active  vessels  of  the  tleet  were  better  prepared  for  war  than  they 
>ver  been  before. 

Full  and  complete  plans  had  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  enemy  In  case 
ule  our  coast. 

That  from  the  moment  war  was  declared  the  entire  Navy — the  depart- 
as  well  as  the  fleet — entered  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the 
est  energy,  and  its  accomplishments  deserve  the  commendation  of  the 

•n. 

As  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  as  practicable — In  fact  within  four 
-  we  were  in  conference  with  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  British 
•'rench  Admiralties,  and  as  soon  as  we  learned  from  the  naval  representa- 
of  our  associates  the  manner  in  which  we  could  best  cooperate,  immediate 
•Indent  steps  were  taken  to  send  our  available  ships  overseas, 
i  A  great  part  of  our  Army  was  safely  transported  3,000  miles  across  the 
iy  the  Navy,  and  no  soldier  or  passenger  embarked  on  a  Navy  transport 
iir  the  war  was  lost  through  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
i  Naturally  "  hindsight "  may  discover  many  things  that  might  have  been 
bettor,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  Navy  expanded  six  times  its  former 
in  ships,  and  eight  times  in  officers  and  men;  when  it  accomplished  so 

things  that  seemed  almost  impossible  when  we  consider  what  it  did  do; 
hings  it  did  not  do,  the  mistakes  it  made  are  so  relatively  unimportant 
they  are  hardly  worth  considering  iq  comparison.  Results  are  what  count. 
I  That  our  naval  forces  from  the  start  cooperated  in  a  most  successful 
ler  with  the  naval  forces  of  our  associates  in  many  portions  of  the  seas; 
by  their  splendid  and  efficient  work  materially  aided  in  shortening  the 
and  in  this  manner  saving  untold  life  and  property. 


AS  WELL  PREPARED  AS  ANY  OTHER  NAVY,  FLETCHER  STATED. 

dmiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  who  from  11)14  to  1910  was  commander 
lief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  previous  to  and  during  war  was  a 
iber  of  the  General  Board,  told  you : 

mil  my  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  other  navies,  there  Is  no  question  in 
nind  but  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  shortcom- 
when  it  entered  the  war.  was  just  as  well  prepared  as  any  other  navy  in 
sorld  when  the  Great  War  burst  forth. 

e  told  you  that  war  plans  had  been  prepared  long  before,  stating 

• 

may  be  of  interest  for  the  committee  to  know  that  nearly  two  years  be- 
our  entry  into  the  war  the  General  Board  prepared  a  comprehensive  war 
for  conducting  war  against  a  central  power  of  Kurope.    This  plan  covered 

phase  of  naval  operations,  under  the  assumed  conditions  of  wnr  I 
;  with  the  mobilization,  organization,  and  composition  of  the  fleet,  its 
»sition  and  employment,  maps  and  strategic  positions,  employment  of 
liaries  and  submarines,  protection  of  the  coast,  bases  of  supplies  on  our 

and  the  West  Indies,  routes  across  the  Atlantic,  enemy's  force  and  prob- 
cmirse  of  action,  etc.  This  war  plan  with  its  statistical  data  and  modlti- 
ns  of  details  from  time  to  time  to  bring  it  up  to  date  comprises  nearly  300 
s  of  typewriting. 

dmiral  Fletcher  was  a  member  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
rh  comprised  many  of  the  leading  business  men  and  executives 
fie  country,  and  he*  said  : 

my  association  with  these  men  of  affairs  and  of  business  I  heard  from 
ides  the  most  complimentary  references  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
ts  of  the  Navy  Department  carried  on  their  work  from  the  business  point 
lew.  It  was  frequently  remarked  that  the  able  officers  at  the  head  of  the 
>rial  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  Admirals  Griffin,  Taylor,  Earle^ 
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McGowau,  Brnlsted.  (ien.  Barnett,  and  others,  always  knew  what  they  wt 
how  much  they  wanted,  when  they  wanted  It,  nnd  Mill  more,  how  to  c 
These  bureau  chiefs  had  their  representatives  on  practically  every  indn 
eonunlttee  of  the  board  atal  their  assistants  never  lost  a  |R>lnt  in  forth 
the  ends  of  their  bureaus. 

In  reply  to  Chairman  Hale's  question: 

To  what  extent  did  the  organization  of  the  department  meet  the  sin; 
resulting  from  the  war'/ 

Admiral  Fletcher  said: 

I  think  it  met  It  admirably  well.  The  organization  that  we  have  to-d 
far  ahead  of  anything  thnt  we  have  had  in  the  past ;  but  while  it  ma 
be  perfect,  and  In  the  opinion  of  some  there  might  be  useful  changes  | 
still,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  conducted  operations  of  war  remarkably 
and  I  know  of  no  serious  mistakes  that  were  made. 

Chairman  Hnle  asked  him : 

In  general,  do  you  think  that  our  battle  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  w 
April,  1D17,  would  have  been  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the  German 
that  fought  at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  If  they  had  met  In  mid-ocean? 

Admiral  Fletcher  replied: 

I  think  they  would  have,  without  difficulty.   That  is  my  opinion. 

ADMIRAL  NIRLACK  TOLD  OF  NAVY*S  WORK  IN  CONDUCTING  CONVOY 
TEM,  AND  SUCCESS  OF  POLICT  OF. ARMING  MERCHANTMEN. 

Admiral  Nihlack.  director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  who  ju-t 
vious  to  the  war  was  a  member  of  the  General  Board ;  from  . 
to  October,  1917,  commanded  a  battleship  and  later  a  squadron  0 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  from  November.  1917,  to  the  conclusion  o 
war  commanded  the  United  States  Patrol  Squadrons  based  ot 
braltar,  which  conducted  90  per  cent  of  the  merchant  convoys  bet 
Gibraltar  and  England,  testified  that  the  General  Board,  of  v 
Admiral  Sims  previous  to  his  departure  was  a  member,  not 
had  a  comprehensive  general  war  plan,  begun  years  previous 
revised  constantly  in  accordance  with  information  of  war  .lev 
ments  and  conditions,  but  also  submitted,  previous  to  the  declar 
of  war,  various  special  plans  to  meet  conditions  in  war  with 
many. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  February  4,  1917.  th» 
after  relations  with  Germany  were  broken  off,  the  General  I 
submitted  a  special  war  plan  entitled,  "  Steps  to  be  taken  to  n 
possible  condition  of  war  with  the  Central  European  Powi 
that  on  March  6,  1916,  the  board  recommended  that  our  fleet  1 
called  from  Cuba  by  March  15  and  assembled  in  Chesapeake 
and  that  on  April  5.  the  day  before  the  war  was  declared 
General  Board  made  a  report  on  "Assistance  the  United  State 
give  the  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war."  That  these  plans 
given  immediate  consideration  and  most  of  the  recommendation 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  is  proved  by  events. 

Admiral  Nihlack  told  you  of  the  great  work  of  the  fleet  in  tra 
many  thousands  of  men  to  man  troopships,  cargo  transport! 
patrol  vessels,  to  serve  as  armed  guards  on  merchant  ships,  ai 
as  for  naval  vessels.  He  told  you  that  by  July  1,  1917 — 

We  had  over  30  destroyers  operating  from  Queenstown  as  a  base,  i 
had  in  active  service  In  the  Navy  4,594  regular  officers  and  3.344  n 
With  12<$,2(j0  enlisted  men  and  32,379  reserves,  or  a  total  of  about  8.0OO 
and  158,600  men. 
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at  is,  in  three  months  after  war  was  declared  the  personnel  of 
avy  had  been  more  than  doubled.  We  told  you  that  before  hos- 
•s  ended  the  Navy  had  grown  to  506,996  men  and  31.186  officers, 
i  total  of — 

thousand  four  hundred  und  forty-one  regularly  commissioned  naval 
*  manned  and  operated  by  the  Navy,  not  including  yard  craft  and  the 
s  tenders  to  all  the  naval  stations  and  naval  bases  on  shore. 

tr  the  convoy  system  worked. — Pointing  out  that  the  patrol 
Irons,  which  were  originally  at  work  on  our  coast,  were,  by 
n  of  organization  and  training,  better  fitted  than  they  would 
wise  have  been  for  duty  "  when  the  call  came  for  ships  to  really 
rurate  a  convoy  system,"  Admiral  Niblack  said,  regarding  that 
m : 

eseort  of  cargo  convoys  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  to  and 
the  t'nited  Kingdom  and  the  Mediterranean,  consisted  usually  of  only 
an-of-war,  whose  principal  function  was  to  regulate  the  radio  eommunlca- 
nd  prevent  the  ships  from  straggling.  It  would  have  been  futile  to 
egarded  the  escort  as  able  to  keep  off  a  raider  except  where  battleships 
ased.  The  great  advantage  of  the  convoy  was  that  the  ships  arrived 
danger  zone  collectively  and  at  a  definite  time,  where  an  adequate  danger- 
seort  could  be  assembled,  which  was  fitted  with  depth  charges  and  was 
i  numbers  as  to  make  the  chances  of  a  submarine  extremely  small  if  it 
•ted  to  attack  the  convoy. 

point  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  elaborate  Is  that,  with  the  slow-moving 

mips,  the  virtue  of  the  convoy  system  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 

cy  of  the  danger-zone  escort  at  one  of  the  terminal  ports\  and  not  in 

•ompanying  vessels  during  the  voyage.    This  remark  must  be  qualified 

ve  speak  of  the  Mediterranean,  because  the  entire  Mediterranean  was  a 

zone,  and  therefore  the  escort  had  to  be  as  heavy  as  there  were  ships 

le  to  assign  to  this  duty,  generally  only  two-thirds  of  what  was  required. 
•  ••••• 

nil  Sims  .states  that  our  failure  to  send  all  of  our  antisubmarine  vessels 
war  zone  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  resulted  in  prolonging  the 
ir  months.    A  study  of  the  vast  problem  of  protecting  the  cargo  shi|>s  of 
.  les  will  show  that  the  number  of  protecting  vessels  whb'h  we  might  have 
.  d  did  not  send  to  Kuroj>e  at  once  was  so  small  that  the  results  coulil  not 
•en  materially  different. 

«  •  *  «  •  * 

ik  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  convoy  system  in  lessening 
ober  of  sinkings,  because  I  think  we  should  take  into  consideration,  as 
1  Mayo  also  points  out,  the  employment  of  new  and  offensive  measures 
the  use  of  depth  charges,  mystery  ships,  airships,  kite  balloons,  the 
»f  mine  barrages,  the  firing  of  torpedoes  from  allied  submarines,  com- 
:  ith  the  use  of  organized  patrols  fitted  with  listening  devh  es  and  hunting 
marine  systematically. 

r 

".   J  SH1IS  SAILED  SINOLY  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  OIBKALTAK. 

ng  that  of  the  hundreds  of  merchant  vessels  plying  between 
ited  States  and  Gibraltar,  all  but  one  group  sailed  singly  and 
convoy,  and  showing  the  success  of  our  policy  of  arming  mer- 
icn.  Admiral  Niblack  said: 

•V 

were  384  cargo  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine  during  the  \yar 
ad  armed  guards  furnished  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  I'nited 
avy.  to  man  the  two  suns  with  which  each  ship  was  fitted.  Of  these  ships  2 

~  nk  by  gunfire  of  enemy  submarines,  1  was  sunk  by  bombs  placed  on 
nd  33  were  sunk  by  enemy  torpedoes.    I  do  not  think  that  from  this 

_  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  futile  to  arm  ships,  because  statistics 
ny  drove  off  113  submarine  attacks  by  gunfire.  Of  course,  the  chances 
y  ships  to  use  their  guns  when  sailing  in  convoy  were  not  good,  and  it 
Ttore  Importance  for  the  ships  which  went  singly. 
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One  very  Important  phMCI  of  the  discussion  of  the  convoy  system  whit 
been  entirely  overlooked  is  that  daring  the  entire  war  only  one  escorted  c 
crossed  from  the  Untied  Stales  to  Gibraltar,  n ml  tin-  was  the  one  en 
the  U-  8.  S.  New  Ortega*  This  convoy  was  dispersed  by  henvy  wentht1 
\v:is  not  regarded  ns  entirely'  successful.  l»ecuuse  the  ships  rump  Into  Olli 
subsequently  slngljr.  All  tiie  rest  of  the  million  tons  of  shipping  which  >■ 
from  the  Unite*!  States  to  Oihmltur  went  across  as  single  ships,  ROttK 
Ihelr  own."  as  it  were.  These  ships  de|>ended  on  their  armed  guard  gun 
and  were  independent  of  t lie*  convoy  system.  They  actually  eneounterei 
marines,  hut  thrv  relied  on  their  gnns  for  protection. 

fast  ARMED  smrs  RBOASDBD  as  SAFKR  SINGLY  THAN"  IX  OOXVOl 

As  practical  lv  all  of  the  ships  en  me  across  the  Atlantic  to  Gihi 
unescorted.  Admiral  Xiblack  sent  the  following  cablegram  on 
24,  1918,  to  the  several  authorities  concerned  : 

Strongly  recommended  American  merchant  ships  carrying  armed  gtian 
wiling  from  United  States  for  Italy  be  fitted  with  a  few  depth  charge* 
to  sailing.  Such  ships  capable  of  acting  as  escorts  to  slower  POOVii>* 
representing  to  Malta,  with  cooperation  of  Admiral  Grant  ami  Italian  I 
oftieer  here,  tindesirability  sending  such  ships  in  slow  convoys  in  M 
raueaa,  where  value  of  their  speed  is  lost  throngl]  not  slgsagtng.  sink 

'/';//<;•  good  Illustration.  Malta  fixes  speed  at  18  knots  for  sailing  Indepem 
My  opinion  ships  which  can  make  11  knots  much  safer  independently  ili.i 
slow  convoys  unless  utilized  as  escorts  and  sllowed  to  zigzag. 

This  recommendation  of  his  was  not  approved,  he  stated,  hut 
Admiral  Calthrop  at  Malta  cabled  him: 

United  Slates  vessels  of  over  11  knots  speed,  when  well  armed,  may  l><- 
Independently  Without  escort  between  Gibraltar  and  Genoa  and  Marseille 

I'nited  State*  ressrfs  furnished  00  />cr  rent  of  escort  fur  ><> 
from  (Gibraltar  to  England. — Admiral  Niblack  told  you : 

When  the  convoy  system  was  applied  to  the  Mediterranean  Gibraltar  I 
the  principal  convoy  port  of  the  world,  with  about  one-quarter  of  all  the 
tannage  touching  there  to  be  formed  up  into  convoys  in  every  direction. 

The  date  of  the  inauguration  In  the  Mediterranean  Is  when  the 
admiral,  on  July  22,  1917.  telegraphed  to  Gibraltar  to  commence  col 
British  and  allied  cargo  ships  with  speed  of  between  7  anil  11  knots  bod 
ports  In  the  United  Kingdom  with  view  to  forming  them  into  convoys, 
the  27th  of  July.  1017.  the  first  regular  convoy,  consisting  of  14  ships,  a 
ocean  escort  sailed  from  Gibraltar  for  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  the 
these  convoys  sailed  every  four  days  from  Gibraltar  for  ports  on  tin- 
west  coasts  of  England  alternately,  and  sailed  from  England  for  Glltrn 
regular  periods  from  Falmouth  and  Milfordhaven. 

As  previously  stated,  the  first  American  man-of-war  for  escort  duty  i 
in  Gibraltar  on  August  (J.    As  fast  as  our  ships  arrived  they  were  nssi. 
duty  with  allied  vessels  as  escorts  to  c  onvoys  and  as  danger-zone  es«-«>i  t 
American  ships  differed  from  other  nationalities  based  on  Gibraltar 
other  nationalities  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  Mediterranean 
work  and  Malta  was  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  Mediterranean  escort 
whereas  our  forces  undertook  also  practically  all  escort  work  in  tin*  t 
between  Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Foi  Instance,  of  the  22  i 
which  sailed  between  Gibraltar  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  entii 
200  of  them,  or  almost  90  per  cent,  totaling  4,200  ships  and  repre 
12.tmn.O0O  gross  tons,  were  escorted  both  ways  solely  by  American  esoor 
from  our  forces  based  on  Gibraltar.    This  point  Is  important  bCCSUMe  i 
my  headquarters  Gibraltar  rather  than  Malta.    There  was  a  further  r«-n 
my  being  at  Gibraltar,  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  unescorted 
can  merchant  ships  which  arrived  singly  in  Gibraltar  from  the  United 
This  has  to  do  with  the  lni|M>rtanee  also  of  each  ship  having  an  a  runt  1  m 
board,  as  this  whole  traffic  was  independent  of  the  convoy  system.  Tl 
number  of  ships  convoyed  in  local  Mediterranean  trattic  by  American 
amounted  to  about  4.24G  ships  bound  for  Mediterranean  and  far  enst«>ri 
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n*r  tho  American  Army  through  Marseille,  French  forces  in  North  Africa, 
for<t»s  Salonika,  British  forces  In  Egypt  and  Palestine,  nml  the  entire 
<>f  Ituly. 

•  ••••• 

Iral  Sims  cabled  the  Navy  Department  on  June  22,  JO! 7,  saying: 
previously  reported,  convoys  are  in  successful  operation  from  the  Medl- 
»an  and  Hampton  Roads." 
rely  wish  to  point  out  historically — 

,1  Admiral  Ni black — 

liile  it  is  true  that  on  May  10,  1017,  the  first  experimental  convoy  was 
lietl   from  Gibraltar  to  England,  the  next  convoy,  which  was  the  first 
-  one.  was  not  dispatched  until  July  27.    His  ISims'sJ  cablegram  of  the 
ik  tlate,  June  21.  1017,  is  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  .situation.    He  says 
hat  **  the  convoy  system  is  merely  a  plan  that  obliges  a  submarine  to 
n t isubiimrine  craft  In  order  to  attack  merchantmen." 
e  is,  however,  an  itn|iortant  point  of  view  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
utt   is,  with  the  slow-moving  cargo  ships  in  convoy  and  with  escorts 
up  of  yachts,  gunboats,  and  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  vessels,  the  escort 
owerless  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  at  least  one  cargo  ship,  and  what 
-ouhi  hope  for  was  that  if  the  submarine  showed  its  presence  by  tor- 
se tlie  ship,  the  most  the  escort  vessels  could  do  was  to  drop  depth 
and  keep  the  submarine  down,  and  therefore  from  sinking  a  second 

No  cargo  vessel  that  could  make  11  knots  was  put  in  convoy  for  this 
i.  as  it  slowed  her  down,  and  she  was  considered  much  safer,  even  in 
eiliterranean,  by  going  on  her  own  and  zigzagging;  and,  moreover,  much 

success  of  the  escorting  of  cargo  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  was  due 
•  absence  of  submarine  activity  due  to  offensive  measures  taken  to  limit 
activity. 

;    BARRACKS    WOULD    HAVE    ENDED    SUBMARINE    MENACE,  ADMIRAL 

STRAUSS  SAID. 

hniral  Strauss,  who  was  in  command  of  our  mine  forces  which 
the  North  Sea  barrage,  told  you  that  when  war  was  first  de- 
d  in  Europe  he  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  which 
inn  he  had  held  since  December,  1913. 

m  taking  over  the  work  of  the  bureau — 

e  said  (this  was  in  1913) — 

■5  apprised  of  the  policy  of  department  with  respect  to  supply  and  reserve 
umunition,  auxiliaries  and  their  armament,  reserve  guns,  supply  and  re- 
of  tor|>edoes,  mines,  etc.  This  |>olicy  had  been  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
Board  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  bureau  was 
illy  engaged  in  purchasing  and  manufacturing  this  material  to  the  full 
it  of  funds  available.  This  was  the  part  of  preparedness  for  war  that 
ussigned  to  the  bureau  of  which  I  was  the  head — 

nd  he  said  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  able  staff  of  officers,  the  work 
pursued  vigorously:  that  at  the  end  of  1915,  in  answer  to  an 

liry  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Committee,  he  was 
to  write  him  a  letter  showing  that  conditions  in  regard  to  sup- 

and  production  of  ordnance  were,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 

* 

tin*  war  in  Europe  progressed  many  new  things  were  learned,  and  as  fast 
•wsible  these  lessons  were  taken  to  heart  and  our  plans  expanded  accord- 

■  _ 

dmiral  Strauss  said.  He  gave  as  an  instance  the  difficulties  found 
the  Allies  in  the  production  of  small-caliber  shell  in  quantities, 
ch  led  him  to  ask  for  and  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  procure  all 
refills  of  ammunition  that  were  stipulated  in  the  General  Board 
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plans,  ami  when  he  left  the  bureau,  in  December,  1916.  t 
were  being  manufactured.   He  told  you  of  our  efforts  to  in 
production  of  Lfl  and  14  inch  armor- piercing  projectiles; 
pormry  difficulty  caused  by  the  failure  of  one  firm  to  fulfill  its 
tracts:  and  how  three  large  steel  plants  were  manufacturing 
when  he  went  to  sea  in  1916.   He  said: 

Wo  Iih(1  h(  the  end  of  1916  batteries  of  4  guns  each  for  169  auxiliary 
Tin  sv  batteries  wen*  housed  nt  navy  yards,  and  the  full  supply  of  \ 
shell,  primers,  etc.,  were  all  prepared  and  ready  for  these  ships  at  the 
ammunition  debits,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  guns  could  Im?  Seen 
the  ships  and  the  magazines  and  shell  rooms  supplied  at  once. 

Questioned  by  the  chairman.  Admiral  Strauss  stated  that  h 
sidered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  we  were  thoroughly  pre  pa 
far  as  ammunition  and  guns  were  concerned,  and  had  large  sto 
reserve  ammunition,  guns,  and  powder.  From  December.  19 
February,  1918,  Admiral  Strauss  was  in  command  of  the  Ne 
which  took  part  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  fleet  in  Cuban  wat* 
January.  1917,  and  came  north  in  March;  and  he  testified  thi 

The  general  feeling  of  the  tleet  was  one  of  confidence  Inspired  by  t 
morale  and  excellent  condition  of  the  ships  and  their  personnel. 

He  said  the  fleet  was  thoroughly  prepared,  ready  to  fight,  I 
his  opinion  could  have  defeated  the  German  fleet. 

I  le  told  you.  in  detail,  of  the  great  work  done  by  the  United 
Navy  in  laving  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage,  and  said: 

I  think  It  Is  due  to  the  United  States  Navy  under  the  existing  clrvum 
to  invite  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  this  project  and  to  the  success  a 
In  accomplishing  it.  The  bnrrler  began  to  take  toll  of  the  enemy's  submai 
early  as  July  !»,  191S.  when  one  was  disabled  on  the  barrier  and  compel 
return  to  fJernmny.  From  time  to  time  after  that,  even  in  Its  tin 
state.  It  succeeded  in  sinking  one. 

It  Is  not  known  by  us  how  many  submarines  were  sunk  or  disabl 
mine  field.    It  has  been  placed  as  high  as  23.    My  own  estimate  based  on 
sinkings  is  10,  although  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  that  is  a  modest  on 

Speaking  of  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  the  ba 
Admiral  Strauss  said: 

If  the  war  had  Ikvii  continued  and  the  barrage  had  been  completed 
Orkneys  and  the  bnrrler  across  the  Straits  «.f  Pover  had  been  proper 
pit  ted.  It  would  have  ended  the  submarine  menace,  so  far  as  submarine 
from  the  North  Sea  Into  the  broad  Atlantic  was  concerned.    Also  the 
that  we  were  to  build  across  the  Adriatic  and  across  the  Aegean 
completed,  would  have  actually  ended  the  submarine  operations. 

NAVY  HAD  COM PREHENNI VE  WAR  PLANS  AND  WAS  WELL  PREPA 
ADMINISTERED.  ADMIRAL  HAIXiK.lt  TESTIFIED. 

Admiral  Badger,  who  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Meyei 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  which  capacity  he 
until  1914,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  distinguished  mem 
the  (ieneral  Hoard,  succeeding  the  late  Admiral  Dewey  as  its 
man.  has  told  vou  of  the  comprehensive  war  plans  evolved 
(ieneral  Board,  and  of  the  numerous  special  plans  submit 
meet  special  conditions  both  previous  to  and  after  the  decla: 
war. 

Admiral  Badger  entered  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  pr 
charges  made  by  Admiral  Sims,  saying: 

The  gist  of  the  criticism  of  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department 
Navy  now  under  Investigation  is  contained  in  the  charges  of  unprcpa 
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«*r  the  war;  absence  of  war  plans  or  policies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
vau'i Hating  and  hand-to-mouth  policies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war; 

atinj;  and  hand-to-mouth  policies  and  plans  after  war  was  declared, 
in*?  in  extending  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  thereby  enormously  in- 

Oiy:  thf  :«I1  ie«l  war  losses  in  lives,  ocean  tonnage,  and  money. 

*ki'<-h  nnd  all  of  these  I  enter  emphatic  denial.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
attained  to  perfection  in  the  Navy — we  never  shall;  that  no  errors  of 

n**nt  or  mistakes  were  made — they  will  always  occur;  but  I  assert  that 

»:ivy  when  it  entered  the  war  was.  as  a  whole,  well  prepared  and  admin- 

•«i. 

■*l>lte  the  adverse  criticisms  that  have  been  recently  widely  circulated,  It 
con  fluently  be  maintained  that  the  Navy  met  and  efficiently  stood  the 
*  of  a  great  war ;  it  aided  greatly  the  allied  nations,  and  if  success  Is  any 
i»f  a  military  or  any  other  organization,  then  the  alleged  shortcomings  of 
<avy  nnd  its  directing  heads  can  properly  and  Justly  be  dismissed  from 
11  s»  consideration. 

»vays  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  size  and  power  between  the  British 
German  fleets  and  our  own  in  1914,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  were 
ell  prepared  as  to  our  Navy  when  we  entered  the  war  as  were  the  other 
rerents  in  1914. 

DEPABTMKNT  COORDINATED  WAR  PREPAREDNESS  IN  1015. 

ie  Navy  Department  always  had  In  view  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  in 
we  entered  the  war.  I  will  read,  with  your  permission,  a  letter  from  the 
?ral  Board  dated  March  13,  1915,  approved  and  put  into  effect  immediately, 
►roved  of  great  value  In  expediting  and  coordinating  the  department's 
a  rat  ions  for  war.  As  the  reports  came  in,  the  General  Board  examined 
n  noted  progress  made  or  the  reverse,  and  returned  them  with  comments 
Lie  department. 

SPECIAL  PLANS  PREPARED  BEFORE  WAR  WAS  DECLARED. 

n  February  4.  1917,  the  General  Board  forwarded  a  communication  to  the 
art  men  t,  a  plan  of  procedure  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the 
trnl  European  Powers.  I  will  ask  your  forebea ranee  while  I  read  it  in 
pr  to  show  that  the  department  was  neither  neglectful  nor  Ignorant  of  the 
ical  situation,  as  has  been  charged. 

►n  March  20,  1917,  war  being  imminent  but  we  being  still  neutral,  preeau- 
mry  measures  for  the  protection  of  American  shipping  was  recommended. 
«  on  same  date  a  pajier  on  the  subject  of  "  Assistance  that  United  States 
i  jrive  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war  "  was  submitted. 

DEPARTMENT  HAD  NO  LACK  OF  INFORMATION. 

Admiral  Badger  told  you  of  the  conferences  with  British  and 
•ench  officers  and  the  agreement  reached,  a  few  days  after  war  was 
clared,  for  cooperation  with  the  Allies  and  the  sending  of  forces 
Europe,  and  told  you : 

From  start  to  tinlsh  of  the  war  the  Navy  Department  suffered  from  no  lack 
accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  from  sources  outside  of 
r  own  information  gatherers. 

In  fact,  the  department  fully  understo<Ml  the  situation  at  all  times.  The 
tion  that  it  took  Is  now  a  matter  under  discussion.  Before  and  after  the 
ir  commenced  the  direction  of  the  operations  of  the  fleet  was  In  the  hands  of 
me  of  the  ablest  officers  In  the  service,  who  were  in  a  position  to  obtain 
id  did  obtain  a  broader  view  and  more  complete  information  as  to  the  whole 
tuation  (for  the  Navy  Department  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered  in 
ie  operations  of  the  war)  than  was  possible  at  any  other  place  than  the  seat 
;  Government.  Since  that  direction  ami  operation  resulted  in  complete  slic- 
es, it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  at  this  late  date  the  differ- 
n.es  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  have  been  done  in  the  early 
uys  of  the  war,  particularly  as  from  It  I  can  see  no  possible  good  to  the  Navy 
r  to  the  country. 
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CAPT.  PRATT  SAID  DEPARTMENT  GAVE  FULLEST  ASSISTANCE  AND  SCP1 

TO  ALLIES. 

Capt.  Pratt,  who  was  assistant  chief  of  naval  operations,  ant 
aid  to  that  officer,  in  general  charge  of  plans,  policy,  and  operati 
answered  specifically  the  charges  and  criticisms  made  in  A  dm 
Sims's  letter,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  He  testified  that  ei 
effort  was  made  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the  Allies  and  that — 

This  same  spirit  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  naval  establishment, 
policy  was  perfectly  understood  by  everybody  In  the  department  and 
accepted  as  standard  doctrine. 

Prom  the  Secretary  down  there  was  not.  from  the  time  I  entered  the  o 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  where  the  war  was  being  waged.  We  knew  it 
before  he  (Sims)  told  us.  Every  plan,  and  there  were  many,  every  effort 
directed  toward  throwing,  our  effective  forces  there.  The  results  were  b; 
means  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  us  desired,  but  the  reinforcements  deitut 
can  not  be  created  in  a  day  and  moved  like  pawns  on  a  chess  board.  Tin- 
cultles  confronting  us  could  not  have  been  fully  appreciated  or  so  iWMpI 
statement  would  not  have  been  made. 

He  was  referring  to  Admiral  Sims's  statements  in  paragraph.- 
and  22  of  his  letter,  alleging  that — 

There  was  great  delay  and  reluctance  In  accepting  the  indisputable  fact 
the  critical  area  was  in  European  waters  in  the  so-called  submrlne  war  : 
nnd  that  this  attitude  In  Washington  greatly  slowed  the  sending  of  the  n 
sary  assistance,  and  necessarily  resulted  In  prolonging  the  war. 

Answering  paragraph  26,  in  which  Admiral  Sims  states  tha 
the  department  had  promptly  accepted  his  recommendations  and 
at  once  all  the  destroyers  and  other  craft  that  were  sent  in  the  i 
four  or  five  months,  our  naval  intervention  would  have  been  m 
more  efficient,  Capt.  Pratt  said : 

The  department  did  accept  this  Information  as  Indicating  the  true  stat 
affairs,  and  it  gave  heed  to  the  recommendations  of  Admiral  Sims.  Frorr 
date  I  entered  the  office  I  know  that  the  accepted  doctrine  was  "  the  war  Is 
there."  The  forces  did  not  go  over  as  fast  as  any  of  us  desired,  but  the  res 
for  it  do  not  lie  in  the  failure  to  accept  the  recommendations  made.  The  fa 
to  get  into  the  war  Immediately,  in  full  force,  upon  the  declaration  is  not 
fault  of  Operations  or  the  failure  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  war 
where  it  was  being  waged,  but  was  for  the  most  part  dne  to  natural  cc 
and  to  causes  which  antedated  our  entry  Into  the  war. 

It  was  not  possible  to  press  a  button  and  move  ships,  men,  and  supplies 
the  rapidity  desired  either  by  Sims  or  by  the  department.  All  of  the  destrc 
were  not  ready  to  move  Instantly ;  navy  yards  and  mercantile  shipyards 
not  ready  to  undertake  the  vast  amount  of  work  thrown  at  them.  Submi 
chasers  bad  to  be  built.  Tugs  had  to  be  bought,  refitted,  and  built  Yachts 
to  be  bought,  stripped,  and  made  ready  for  service.  The  transports,  which 
the  seised  German  ships,  had  to  be  repaired,  manned,  and  put  Into  wer 
Other  transports  and  supply  ships  had  to  be  built  Arrangements  had  t 
made  with  the  Army  for  the  transport  of  its  great  military  force  to  Eu 
The  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  office  of  Operations  and  of  the  but 
had  to  be  undertaken.  The  coordination  of  the  bureaus  with  this  office 
to  be  developed ;  the  methods  of  administration  had  to  be  divested  of 
prewar  conservatism,  the  red  tape  abolished,  and  more  authority  give 
subordinates  In  the  matters  of  detail ;  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  thlr 
and  quick  decision  under  the  stress  of  war  had  to  be  developed.  The  pers* 
bad  to  be  expanded  and  trained ;  the  task  of  creating  sufficient  reserves  of 
supplies  had  to  be  undertaken.  The  organization  of  the  various  bodies  \« 
acted  as  the  cooperating  agents  between  the  Navy  Department  and  all  < 
departments  and  with  the  allied  representatives  on  this  side  of  the  v 
had  to  be  undertaken.  Certain  essential  problems  of  home  had  to  be  ui 
taken. 
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»ugh  we  knew  that  the  immediate  and  pressing  problem  was  the  suppres- 
►f  the  submarine  menace  and  acted  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge, 
so  knew  that  this  problem  had  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  all 
her  problems  I  have  outlined.  Our  country  could  not  afford  to  make  any 
nted  effort  nor  to  move  forward  along  any  one  line  of  action  without 
onsideration  of  all  lines.  We  had  to  profit,  if  we  could,  by  any  previous 
ke*  of  our  allies,  nnd  we  had  to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  a  long 
The  situation  demanded  of  us  that  we  should  make  a  united  powerful 
.  and  in  this  effort  the  Naval  Establishment  had  to  play  its  appointed 
n  harmony  with  every  other  effort  our  country  was  putting  forth. 
»ry  master  of  military  warfare  and  naval  warfare  knows  that  the  great 
al's  first  concern  is  with  the  reserves.  The  weight  of  the  first  blow  is 
ately  controlled  by  the  strength  and  coordination  of  the  reserves.  To 
up  our  reserves  was  one  of  our  naval  problems  and  had  to  be  considered 
e  same  instant  we  were  called  upon  to  strike  at  the  front.  All  of  these 
tions  were  difficulties  to  surmount.  They  retarded  the  flow  of  ships  and 
ies  to  Admiral  Sims,  but  the  spirit  was  willing,  and  the  principles  he  laid 
were,  in  the  main,  accepted.  He  always  had  back  of  him  the  loyal  support 
»  Office  of  Operations  and  of  the  bureaus. 

•esenting  fully  lists  of  all  ships  in  the  Navy  and  of  those  sent  to 
>pean  waters,  Capt.  Pratt  said : 

ntlemen,  these  lists  speak  for  themselves.  Of  all  the  antisubmarine  types 
h  are  the  destroyers,  the  subchasers,  yachts,  gunboats,  coast  guard  vessels, 
lestroyer  of  750  tons  and  above  is  the  only  real  efficient  fighter.    Of  these 

you  will  note  all  except  9  or  10  were  immediately  sent  over,  or  docked 
put  in  war  condition  and  sent  over.    The  older  destroyer  of  400  tons,  the 

guard  ships,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  yachts  In  the  Navy  at  the 
ming  of  the  war,  were  of  the  Spanish  War  vintage,  and  practically  In- 
ble  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  3,000-mile  voyage.  The  gunboats,  except  the 
amento  and  about  four  coast  guard  ships,  were  of  the  same  age  or  older. 
\  however,  were  sent,  and  with  the  patrol  of  the  coast,  as  soon  as  the 
ement  made  with  the  British  and  French  admirals  on  this  coast  (acting  as 
psentatives  of  their  admiralties)  was  terminated.  All  of  the  submarine 
ers  which  were  sent  had  to  be  built.  Yachts  sent  bad  to  be  the  latest  and 
types  with  sufficient  radius  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  they  had  to  be  com- 
deered  and  fitted  after  war  was  declared. 

»ntlemen,  every  one  of  these  antisubmarine  types,  except  a  few  of  the  latest 
royers,  are  not  built  for  cross-Atlantic  work.    Some  of  our  destroyers. 

bad  a  short  2,000  mile  working  radius,  necessitating  fuel  oil  bases  at  St. 
is.  New  Foundland,  and  the  Azores,  to  help  them  across.  When  you  con- 
r  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  to  get  these  antisubmarine  craft  across 
Atlantic,  some  of  them  in  midwinter,  praise  and  not  criticism  should  be 
n.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done  this  before,  and  it  speaks 
the  determined  efforts  made  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  of  the  personnel 
ning  these  boats  that  they  ever  got  there  at  all. 

dmlral  Sims  has  presented  his  evidence  against  the  department  and  par- 
larly  against  the  Office  of  Operations,  with  a  great  array  of  facts. 

•aid  Capt.  Pratt — 

acts  are  like  bricks;  properly  assembled  they  form  an  imposing  edifice,  but 
his  structure  is  to  be  enduring  these  facts  must  be  united  by  the  cement 
ound  reason.  In  making  any  just  estimate  of  the  situation  which  confronted 

Navy,  both  at  its  entry  into  and  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  no  one 
i's  opinion,  however  important  his  post,  can  be  given  undue  weight,  but  all 

conditions  and  influences  here  and  abroad  which  acted  on  our  naval  war 
blera  as  a  whole  must  be  put  in  the  balance  and  weighed.  This  problem  was 
er  localized.  Our  total  naval  effort  had  to  be  so  adjusted  that  Its  weight 
«  thrown  to  greatest  advantage  against  the  enemy  forces  as  a  whole.  To 
«  end  It  was  necessary  that  we  coordinate  both  abroad  and  at  home  our 
•rts  with  those  of  all  our  allies  and  with  our  own  military  and  civil  forces, 
s  the  Navy  did  successfully,  as  its  record  shows. 
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ADMIRAL  M'KEAN  TOLD  IIOW  PLANS  WERE  MADE  AND  WORK  PU8HET 
SHIPS  AND   MATERIAL,  PROM    1918  ON. 

Admiral  McKean,  who  was  assistant  for  Material,  Office  of  X 
Operations,  from  July  1,  1915,  all  through  the  war  period  and  f 
year  subsequent,  told  you  of  the  continuous  efforts  and  many  in 
adopted  in  1915  and  i916  to  get  our  ships,  yards,  and  bases  in 
dition,  to  enlarge  our  shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities,  to  imp 
the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  fleet;  to  accu 
late  materials  and  reserves ;  and  of  the  measures  taken  prior  to 
after  the  declaration  of  war. 

He  told  you  that  the  General  Board  had  long  before  fonnul 
general  war  plans — 

First  submitted  In  1913,  brought  up  to  date  In  1915,  and  again,  wit] 
World  War  going  on  and  our  entrance  therein  probable,  were  again  M 
In  Fcbruury,  1917.  They  were  the  general  basic  plans  with  which  wo  wo 
and,  taken  with  the  base  plun  and  the  mobilization  plan,  were  auffieien 
the  general  guidance  of  ull  concerned  at  the  dates  they  were  issued — 

Admiral  McKean  told  you,  though  he  pointed  out.  it  was  n 
sary,  of  course,  to  add  to  and  modify  these  by  detailed  plans  f<»i 
erations  from  time  to  time. 

He  told  you  of  various  preparations  of  the  fleet  for  war  undert 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1915;  of  the  enlargement  of  navy  yi 
bases,  and  shore  stations;  of  the  increase  in  navy-yard  empl* 
from  29,000  on  January  L  1916,  to  about  75,000*  on  Novel 
1.  1918.  He  told  yon  of  the  difficulties,  even  before  we  enl 
the  war,  of  securing  materials  and  supplies  and  fuel,  and  how 
were  met  successfully.  The  Navy's  priority  list  in  the  war  wa 
by  "destroyers,  aircraft  for  antisubmarine  use,  submarines  fa- 
in the  war  zone,"  he  said : 

I  hnd  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  this  list  and  presented  it  to  the  Wi 
dustries  Board  and  Priority  Board  as  the  official  Nnvy  Department  poll 

Regarding  this  policy  and  how  consistently  it  was  carrier 
Admiral  McKean  said : 

I  had  many  contentions  before  the  hoard  with  the  Army  and  the  Su 
Board  to  hold  then*'  priorities,  ami  as  an  illustration  of  the  attitude  • 
department  I  met  the  clnims  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  priority  In  s** 
of  turbines  for  their  ships  over  turbines  for  destroyers.  Their  plea  wa 
the  only  way  to  defeat  the  submarine  was  to  build  tonnage  faster  thj> 
enemy  could  sink  It.  I  argued  that  this  was  a  purely  defensive  tne 
necessary  to  be  sure,  hut  that  the  Navy  insisted  on  the  offensive  nt  nil 
and  that  while  then*  the  Shipping  Board's  system  was  in  effect  a  s«ii< 
"  feed  the  submarine*  to  death."  the  Navy's  was  to  "  poison  "  them  and  Ut 
with  them  once  and  for  all,  besides  Raving  the  goods  and  guns  which 
be  lost  by  the  Shipping  Board's  system.  Our  system  would,  in  additii 
crease  the  enemy  morale.  We  won  nnd  destroyer  material,  labor,  powei 
transportation  were  given  precedence  over  everything  else  for  ourselv* 
everything  else  for  our  allies,  except  what  was  shown  by  them  to  be  a« 
needed  at  the  front  to  enable  their  troops  to  hold  on  until  we  could  g* 
the  game  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  of  assistance. 

And  I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  same  priority  was  given  to  the  altei 
ami  repairs  of  destroyers,  yachts,  chasers,  etc..  being  fitted  for  duty 
seas.  This  gave  them  precedence  over  capital  ships  of  the  fleet  for  rep: 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  our  whole  building  pi 
was  absolutely  stopped,  so  that  men,  materials,  etc..  could  be  concer 
for  building  destroyers,  tugs,  mine  planters,  chasers,  etc.,  for  use  o\ 
against  enemy  submarines. 
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wish  to  accent  "overseas"  for,  until  this  discussion  came  up,  I  never 
ight  anyone  had  any  doubt  of  the  policy  of  the  department  that  the  war 

in  Kiiroi*.  and  that  Operations  intended  to  keep  it  there. 
4  to  the  extent  of  these  demands,  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  list  of  all 
*  <»f  vessels.  completed  and  authorized  or  building  on  April  6,  1917,  and  a 
«**lH»n«ling  list  of  the  date  November  1,  191K.  which  shows  that  at  the  begin- 
:  «»f  the  war.  April  (i,  1917,  we  had  344  vessels  of  all  types  completed ;  2iM 
ou-ized  or  building,  making  a  total  of  548;  that  we  had  completed  on  Novem- 

I.  1JI1S.  1.594  vessels  of  all  types;  that  we  had  authorized  or  building  65(5. 

i"iz  a  total  of  2.1M9  vessels  on  November  1.  1918;  that  of  this  total  there 
on  December  1.  1918.  4G3  vessels  abroad;  unci  in  addition  there  were  1*Ml 

»"  vessels  traveling  back  and  forth  from  Europe  to  the  Tinted  States. 
lo*re  is  also  subiuitte<l  a  memorandum  of  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Naval 

ru  t*.  Rear  Admiral  Osterhaus.  showing  that  we  took  over  through  coinman- 
in^.  purchase,  charter,  or  lease  1,110  private  vessels,  motor  boats,  yachts,  tugs, 
hxts,  lighters,  trawlers,  and  fishing  boats,  schooners,  tankers,  ferry  and  house 
ts  and  barges;  that  in  addition  to  this  1.110.  we  t«>ok  over  from  other  (Jovern- 
it  departments,  Const  Guard,  Lighthouse  Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
-titration  Service,  Public  Health  Service.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Panama  Canal, 
borrnwed  from  the  Canadian  Government  a  total  of  135,  making  a  grand 
il   «»f  vessels  taken  over,  converted  to  Government  use.  and  equipped  for 

»M  tnnent  service.  1,245  craft  of  all  types,  sizes,  and  kinds, 
"lint    in  addition  to  t lie  above  we  converted  to  troop  transports  ami  the 
vy  operated  for  the  Army  a  total  of  149  transports.    This  includes  25  of  the 
vy's  battleships  and  cruisers. 

'bat.  in  addition  to  the  above  commending  in  February,  1917,  we  remodeled 
armed  guards  and  for  the  carrying  of  Huns.  384  merchant  vessels.  Including 
•sels  for  our  Allies  as  well  as  our  own. 

I'liat  during  the  later  part  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  lighting  fleet  and 
•sels  given  above,  the  Navy  Department  operated  and  maintained  378  vessels 
die  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Rach  and  every  one  of  these  vessels  referred  to  above  required  some  altera- 
n  to  adapt  her  to  the  new  service.  A  great  many  required  extensive  repairs. 
I  made  demands  on  material  and  labor  for  maintenance  throughout  the  time 
their  service.   This  was  in  addition  to  the  building,  repair,  and  maintenance 

vessels  of  the  Regular  Navy,  and  these  activities  were  carried  on  at  the 
me  time  as  the  others,  involving  the  building  of  new  types  and  the  repair  of 
e  main  fleet  units,  but  the  work  of  the  various  classes  was  kept  separate  in 

far  as  possible  and  placed  in  different  yards,  and  when  in  the  same  yard 
iorities  were  given  in  the  order  of  relative  importance  and  the  urgency  for 
«  h  tyi>e,  and  the  highest  priority  was.  as  previously  stated,  always  given  to 
aft  for  overseas,  and  first  of  these  craft  to  destroyers. 

The  admiral  told  you  not  only  of  immense  work  during  the  war  in 
uikling  and  repairing  ships,  but  of  the  lar<re  material  required  for 
ie  northern  mine  barrages,  of  the  development  of  submarine  detec- 
ve  devices,  and  the  various  measures  we  undertook,  and  said  : 

No  one  supjMised  that  any  one  scheme  in  operation  or  contemplated  would 
rove  100  per  cent  efficient,  but  we  did  exfiect  that  with  destroyers,  armed 
minis,  mine  barrages,  air  patrols,  submarine  chasers,  etc.,  that  we  would 
educe  the  submarine  menace  below  the  danger  point,  and  we  did  hope  these 
arii ms  methods  combined,  would,  in  the  end,  break  the  enemy's  morale,  or  in 
lang,  that  we  would  "  get  the  Hun's  goat."  We  did,  and  the  final  smash  of  Hun 
imrale  started  in  Kiel,  the  home  port  of  a  large  number  of  (ierman  submarines. 

While  there  were  and  always  will  be  delays.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sum 
ntal  of  all  these  delays  prior  to  our  entering  the  war,  or  after  our  entering 
at. i  the  war  gives  the  slightest  foundation  for  anyone  to  justly  make  the  charge 
itttinst  the  Navy  Department,  that  It  was  responsible  for  delaying  the  end  of 
\kv  war  four  months. 

Admiral  McKean  also  said: 

There  has  been  great  to  do  about  our  alleged  delay  in  entering  whole-heartedly 
into  the  war  and  sending  immediately  all  our  antisubmarine  and  other  forces, 
rvi'h  Including  battleships,  overseas.  As  previously  explained  in  this  paper, 
there  were  many  good,  and  to  me,  sufficient  reasons  why  the  immediate  sending 
<»f  all  craft  (hat  afterwards  were  sent,  was  a  physical  impossibility  and  here 
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1  wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  the  stripping  of  our  coast  of  all  of  It* 
fensive  vessels  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  wur,  when  we  had  a  perfect  right 
except  from  the  demonstration  already  made  by  the  German,  that  he  woi 
send  submarines  to  our  coast  to  break  up  at  their  origin,  off  our  ports,  our  s 
plies  of  food,  munitions  and  trooj>s,  and  while  there  has  been  a  great  to 
aiMiut  the  war  being  all  "over  there,"  the  submarine  menace  was  all  "  <r 
there,"  it  could  very  readily  and  profitably.  In  my  opinion,  have  been  nu 
"  over  here." 

Imagine  the  result  in  the  early  stages,  had  the  three  submarines  that  <"a 
in  r.»18.  arrived  off  our  ports  of  New  York  anil  rapes  . »f  Virginia  in  April.  ' ! 
Public  opinion  and  the  Congress  would  not  have  permitted  us,  had  we  so  desir 
to  strip  the  coast,  and  in  my  opinion,  such  an  attack  at  that  time  would  hi 
so  upset  our  plans,  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  organize  a  mAci 
convoy  force  for  our  troops,  would  not  have  been  able  to  send  any  patrol  sh 
abroad,  as  we  did  later,  and  the  placing  of  2,100,000  soldiers  in  France  w 
600,000  of  them  at  the  fighting  front  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  would  hi 
been  made  impossible  for  at  least  a  year  after  It  was  actually  done  as 
worked  It  out. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  retaining  of  the  patrol  force  on  our  own  coast, 
organizing  of  our  harbor  defenses,  mines,  nets,  etc.,  was  an  absolutely  corr 
military  step  of  itself,  and  besides,  this  permitted  us  to  repair,  equip,  and  I 
patch  different  groups  and  different  units  in  much  better  condition  and  nu 
readier  for  effective  service,  than  would  any  of  these  units  have  been,  had 
attempted  to  send  them  by  telegraph  as  seems  to  have  l>een  suggested  in  Adml 
Sims'  testimony. 


It  Is  further  my  opinion  that  the  method  pursued  was  absolutely  the  corr 
one.  that  there  was  no  delay  which  could  be  avoided  in  the  repair  and  eqt 
ment  of  the  vessels  sent,  that  there  was  no  delay  that  could  be  avoided  In  bu 
lng  additional  vessels  of  the  destroyer  type,  that  there  was  no  delay  that  co 
be  avoided  In  the  purchase  and  conversion  of  the  yachts,  the  equipment  of 
coast  guard  vessels,  or  the  building,  training,  and  assignment  of  suhmnr 
chasers.  I  believe  that  the  Navy  Department  in  this  respect  did  the  absolut 
correct  thing  from  the  military  point  of  view,  and  that  It  should  be  nun 
men  ted  Instead  of  cursed  for  the  way  it  did  It. 

"  Everything  that  the  Navy  had  control  of  was  prepared,  a 
every  possible  step  taken,"  Admiral  Benson  testified.  Admiral  B 
son,  who,  from  May,  1915,  to  September.  1919,  was  Chief  of  Na 
Operations,  told  you  that  just  after  he  became  Chief  of  Operatio 
in  May.  1915.  all  of  the  bureaus  were  ordered  to  report  their  ren<lin 
for  war;  he  told  you  of  the  new  fleet  organization  that  was  put  ii 
effect  j  of  the  survey  of  merchant  vessels  and  privately  owned  cr 
that  could  be  used  as  auxiliaries;  of  the  organization  of  naval  <j 
tricts:  of  the  creation  of  a  new  system  of  communications;  of 
joint  boards  that  arranged  complete  plans  for  the  working  with 
naval  service  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Survev,  and  otl 
branches  which  would  come  automatically  under  the  Navy  Depa 
ment  in  case  of  war;  of  the  accumulation  of  extra  supplies  of  pow- 
and  ammunitions,  and  of  various  other  steps  that  were  taken  in  1! 
and  1916  to  put  the  Navy  in  a  state  of  preparedness. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  his  testimony  (pp.  4460  to  4464)  : 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  various  ban 
of  the  department  and  their  readiness  for  war.    The  General  Bourd 
already  taken  up  the  subject  a  short  while  before,  and.  I  think,  on  the  28U 
May  the  letter  went  out.  the  order  to  the  bureau  chiefs,  to  report  at  a  c*f 
time  their  readiness  for  war,  and  report  any  features  in  which  they  were 
prepared  for  war,  and  periodically  after  that  they  had  to  make  report- 
progress  made  In  getting  their  bureaus  In  shape. 

An  immediate  study  was  begun  with  the  General  Board,  of  which  I  \vn 
member,  ami  at  my  request,  to  study  and  prepare  a  proper  organization  for 
whole  fleet.  That  was  carried  through  and  work  finally  completed,  and  a 
approval  by  the  Secretary'  it  was  put  into  force.  It  was  an  organization  i 
carried  us  through  the  war  and  proved  successful  In  every  particular. 
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<  *  if  airman.  When  wus  that  done? 
Irniral  Benson.  In  1915,  soon  after  I  assumed  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval 
-at  ions. 

mltlition  to  that  the  ins{>ection  board  was  increased  In  number,  so  that  all 
tie  vessels  that  were  suitable  as  auxiliaries,  or  for  such  purposes  as  they 
»t  lH»  iic^Hldl  for  in  time  of  war,  were  carefully  inspected;  but  before  the 
e*-tl«ms  took  place  the  (lenerul  Board  bad  very  carefully  studied  out  and  we 

outlined  the  exact  requirements  for  each  type  of  vessel,  such  as  re- 
Tutors,  transports,  colliers,  and  mine  layers,  or  whatever  we  wanted  to  use 
i   for.    All  the  details  were  carefully  worked  out. 

lii>*  list  of  requirements  was  given  to  the  board  of  inspection.  They  In- 
'ed  every  vessel  that  we  had,  and  each  one,  as  it  was  insi>ected,  after  com- 
*«>n  with  the  requirements  of  that  particular  type,  was  assigned  to  that 
•i«-ulnr  duty  in  ease  of  war.  the  ynrd  to  which  she  would  go  to  have  the 
■ssary  alterations  made  was  assigned,  and  a  list  of  the  equipment  that 
;1<1  !>e  necessary  was  made  out  and  a  copy  furnished  to  the  bureau  concerned 
t«>  the  yard  concerned. 

statement  of  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  made  in  tne  way  of 
rations  was  given  to  the  bureaus  concerned,  and  they  were  required  to  make 

necessary  plans  ami  to  have  them  at  the  navy  yards,  and  as  fast  as  the 
ils;  were  available  this  various  equipment  was  ordered  to  be  gathered  and 
eeted  at  these  various  yards  so  that  in  case  of  war  there  would  be  no  delay 
putting  these  vessels  into  operation.  That  was  carried  out  very  successfully. 
>re  was  not  exactly  a  mining  division,  but  an  officer  was  assigned  to  take 
the  question  of  preparing  mines  ami  vessels  to  exercise  and  be  prepared  for 
le  work. 

'h*»  naval  districts  were  organized  and  an  organization  worked  out  for  the 
>al  districts,  and  the  way  in  which  these  various  districts  would  be  handled 
rase  of  war  and  what  would  be  necessary  to  do  was  also  worked  out. 
n  the  system  of  communication,  as  I  said  just  now,  quite  a  careful  study  had 
•n  made  in  regard  to  communication,  and  this  study  was  put  in  proper  shape 
the  way  of  rules,  and  the  general  system  was  approved  soon  after  I  assumed 
»  position  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  this  was  constantly  improved 
d  the  facilities  were  Increased,  and  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  It  was  in 
15  or  1916  we  mobilized  all  the  communication  systems  in  the  country.  They 
ve  us,  I  think  it  was,  30  hours  in  which  they  turned  over  the  telegraph  and 
?rythiug  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  I  was  able  in  my  office  to  communicate 
telephone  and  otherwise  immediately  to  every  one  of  our  stations  on  this 
ast  and  to  one  or  two  on  the  other;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  aible 
conimunicate  by  wireless  radio  with  a  ship  at  sea. 

The  leading  men  and  experts  of  the  various  companies  came  to  Washington, 
itched  very  carefully  what  was  done,  and  gave  us  memoranda  of  what  we 
oiiid  do  in  order  to  Increase  the  equipments  and  be  prepared  In  case  we  had 

use  them  for  war  purposes.  This  equipment  was  all  carefully  catalogued, 
id  the  room  in  which  It  was  to  go  was  marked.  The  position  it  was  to  occupy 
us  marked.  By  degrees  the  switchboards  were  increased  in  capacity  and 
ery  means  was  taken  to  be  prepared  with  the  communications. 
The  law  which  required  the  other  departments,  such  as  the  Coast  Guard, 
•»ast  Survey,  etc..  that  automatically  came  under  the  Navy  Department  in 
me  of  war.  was  passed.  Joint  boards  were  ordered,  and  every  detail  that 
uild  be  worked  out  beforehand  was  worked  out,  to  see  that  when  war  was 
b  lared  they  would  move  Into  the  other,  or  that  regulations  would  not  con- 
ict  and  there  would  be  no  delay  in  their  taking  up  therr  duties  at  once. 

The  questions  of  hospitals  and  of  prisons,  even,  and  who  should  control  pris- 
ners.  and  everything  of  that  kind  was  carefully  worked  out. 

The  question  of  the  extra  supply  of  powder,  of  ammunition,  and  torpedoes, 
nd  practically  everything  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  Depart 
lent  for  war  was  carefully  followed  up,  and  everything  was  done  that  could 
e  done  with  the  means  that  we  had  at  our  disposal. 

A  small  appropriation  was  gotten  through  in  1916,  even  anticipating  the  fact 
hat  we  would  want  to  put  guns  on  those  auxiliaries,  and  extra  approbations 
I  allowances  were  made  to  meet  the  extra  demnnds  that  had  l>een  made  for 
preparation  of  jmwder  and  torr>edoes  and  various  additional  equipment  that 
vmih!  |,t>  needed.  That  was  carried.  I  believe,  as  far  as  was  possible,  so  that 
'verytlilng  that  the  Navy  Department  had  control  of  at  the  time  was  pre- 
)arKl.  and  every  possible  step  was  taken,  short  of  mobilization  of  the  fleet, 
lut  rotild  be  taken  to  prepare  the  equipment  that  we  had  and  to  as  fnr  as  pos- 
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Bible  prepare  additional  supplies— to  get  ready.  That  I  considered  to  In-  : 
function,  and  It  was  accomplished,  and  as  far  as  possible  it  was  done  with) 
any  unusual  display  and  without  any  opitosltlon  from  anybody. 

In  regard  to  the  Secretary's  recommendations  to  Congress,  t 
record  of  Admiral  Benson's  testimony  contains  the  following : 

The  Chaibman.  It  Is  not  your  opinion  that  the  Secretary  could  and  shot 
have  presented  to  Congress  the  condition  of  the  Navy  in  the  years  Just  before 
entered  the  war  lu  a  different  way  from  the  way  he  did  present  It  In  order  tl 
Congress  might  he  more  fully  and  correctly  informed  as  to  the  conditions 
I  he  Navy? 

Admiral  Benson.  .My  opinion  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  did  remarkably  wel 
very  much  better  thun  had  been  done  in  the  previous  years — nnd  he  kept  in  ci 
touch  with  the  Naval  Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  while 
did  not  always  ask  what  was  recommended  by  the  General  Board  and  by  otlu 
I  think  he  usually  recommended  and  secured  everything  that  he  could  i 
slbly  have  secured  from  Congress. 

Under  cross-questioning,  the  admiral  said  in  his  opinion  the  qu 
tion  of  personnel  should  have  been  presented  more  fully,  but  he  cot 
not  conscientiously  say  the  Secretary  "  should  have  made  ful 
recommendations  in  regard  to  material";  that  the  Secretary  was  " 
close  touch  with  the  committees  of  Congress  and  was  following 
definite  policy." 

That  the  Savy  Department's  policy  from  the  beginning  was 
cooperate  closely  with  the  Allies  was  stated  by  Admiral  Benson : 

The  ( 'h airman.  Now,  Admiral,  what  was  the  general  policy  governing 
Navy  Department  iu  regard  to  participation  In  the  war  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  was  to  do  everything  we  |>ossll>lv  could  to  assist 
Allies. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is,  to  con|>erate  with  the  Allies? 

Admiral  Benson.  To  cooperate  with  the  Allies  to  the  fullest  that  our  fai 
ties  would  permit. 

The  admiral  stated  that  as  Chief  of  Operations  and  the  na 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  was  responsible  for  the  na 
operations  of  the  war;  that  they  were  carried  out  successfully,  and  i 
results  speak  for  themselves.  He  gave  his  reasons  for  the  vari< 
decisions  made  regarding  operations,  the  sending  of  forces  abro 
the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system,  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  fl 
in  home  waters,  and  various  other  criticisms.  lie  said  Admiral  Si 
sent  the  department  all  the  information  that  was  needed;  that 
had  ample  information  from  Sims  and  other  sources  upon  which 
base  its  decisions:  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  "Admiral  Sims  was  gp 
all  the  information  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  to  projxi 

f»erform  his  duties."  Regarding  Admiral  Sims's  status.  Admi 
ienson  said: 

Admiral  Sims  at  ttrst,  as  has  been  stated,  was  sent  over  to  obtain  Infor 
tion  upon  which  the  committee  could  act.  After  that  he  was  put  In  c 
mand  of  our  forces  over  there;  but  at  all  times  Admiral  Sims  was  an  assisi 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with  Ml  offlN  In  London,  simply  coord  I: 
Ing  and  keeping  a  general  supervision  of  the  forces  over  there,  seeing  i 
the  policies  that  the  department  decided  on  were  properly  executed,  mi. I 
far  as  possible  keeplnr  in  thorough  touch  with  the  whole  situation  and  kee| 
the  department  informed,  in  order  that  it  might  he  able  to  formulate  poll 
and  give  proper  instructions;  but  it  was  never  intended  nor  did  the  si 
lion  iK'rinit  of  Admiral  Sims  occupying  any  such  position  aB  he  felt  I 
he  should  occupy  nnd  seems  to  indicate  in  his  letter  to  the  department  I 
he  did  occupy. 

I  feel  that  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  I  was  responsible  for  the  poll 
earrled  oat  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  In  Europe  as  well  as  elsewhere,  an 
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1  U|x>n  Admiral  Sims  as  my  representative  to  carry  out  those  policies  in 
«*an  waters. 

scribing  how  our  destroyers  at  Queenstown  were  operating 
r  -Ydmiral  Bayly,  our  forces  in  France  under  Admiral  Wilson, 
Admiral  Benson  said : 

tlmt  at  all  times  Admiral  Sims  was,  as  a  rule,  except  from  time  to 
^  lien  he  may  have  visited  the  various  stations  and  went  to  Paris  for 
I  tat  Ion,  living  in  London,  and  the  forces  were  heing  opera  ted  in  the  field 
milliner  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  heliiR  operated  by 
"tiers  through  others  from  Washington. 

lestioned  regarding  delays  alleged  by  Admiral  Sims,  Admiral 
»n  said  he  did  not  think  there  were  any  delays  that  were  mate- 
to  the  cause : 

iator  Fittman.  Admiral,  do  you  know  of  any  lelay  on  your  part  or  on  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whether  justifiable  or  not  Justifiable,  in 
K  upon  any  recommendation  of  Admiral  Sims  that  affected  the  duration 
e  wur? 

mi  nil  Hknso.n.  I  do  not  think  in  the  slightest,  Senator:  and  I  do  not 
.  there  was  any  delay  material  to  the  cause  practically  in  any  way,  either 
•e  Secretary  or  by  myself. 
»n  tor  PiTTMAis.  Yes. 

miral  Benson.  In  assuming  responsibility,  as  I  did  and  have,  for  the  naval 
it  Ions  I  do  not  admit  that  there  was  any  unnecessary  delay  or  any  lin- 
er compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
t  that  the  situation  was  met  in  the  most  efficient  and  thorough  manner 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  facilities  we  had  and  the  situation  permitted. 

entlemen,  you  have  had  before  you  11  high  ranking  officers  of 
Navy  who  during  the  war  had  charge  of  our  most  important 
vities.  Ten  of  them  in  their  testimony  refute  the  charges  made 
Admiral  Sims,  the  eleventh.  The  vote  stands  10  to  1.  If  Admi- 
(  Heaves,  who  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  could 
e  been  here  to  testify,  I  have  no  doubt  the  vote  would  have  been 
to  1  of  the  12  officers  who,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had 
places  of  chief  responsibility  during  the  World  War.  The  offi- 
-  who,  upon  minor  details,  made  criticisms  either  were  not  in  the 
r  at  all  or  held  positions  not  comparable  in  responsibility  to  those 
rusted  with  the  12,  some  holding  positions  so  unimportant  or  sub- 
linate  as  not  to  give  them  opportunitv  to  know  the  great  policies 
1  activities  of  the  Navy  in  the  World  War.  You  have  heard  their 
timony,  and  you  know  that,  besides  the  great  record  made  by  the 
\  v,  the  charges  brought  forward  touch  matters  which  had  only  the 
allest  bearing  upon  the  Navy's  great  service.  The  really  one  se- 
>us  charge — that  the  Navy  department  bv  delays  prolonged  the 
ir  four  months — has  been  so  completely  disproved  that  even  the 
>st  ignorant  or  prejudiced  can  not  give  it  credence.  If  all  the 
lays  alleged  were  true — and  they  are  not — they  would  have  had  no 
reciable  effect  upon  the  result. 

The  war  was  won,  and  that  the  Navy  did  its  full  share  toward  that 
eat  result  has  been  thoroughly  established.  That  it  was  100  per 
nt  perfect,  that  no  mistakes  were  made,  no  one  for  a  moment  con- 
nds.  But  it  has  been  established  that  fewer  mistakes  were  made 
plans,  policy,  or  operations  than  were  made  by  any  other  Navy, 
•  by  our  own  Navy  in  any  previous  war.  The  testimony  proves 
tat  no  department  of  our  own  or  any  other  Government  functioned 
.ore  efficiently,  made  decisions  more  promptly,  or  put  them  into 
lecution  more  swiftlv  or  successful! v. 
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Was  any  mistake  made  in  the  operation  of  our  transports,  th 
navigation,  their  escort,  their  protection?    Not  a  single  Ameri< 
transport  was  lost  or  torpedoed  on  (he  way  to  France,  and  not  4 
soldier  on  a  troopship  manned  by  the  Navy  lost  his  life  throu 
enemy  action.    That  achievement,  the  outstanding  accomplishing 
of  the  war,  made  possible  only  by  wise  planning  and  capable, 
often  heroic,  execution,  made  possible  shortening  the  war  by  at  1 
8  or  10  months.    The  war  ended  in  November,  1918,  because 
Navy  made  it  possible  to  transport  l'.ooh.oih)  troops  to  France,  aim 
a  year  before  military  and  civil  authorities  thought  that  big  trai 
porta t ion  job  was  possible.    And,  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that 
war  was  won  in  France  by  fighting  soldiers,  and  that  the  rapid  poi 
ing  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  nunilwr  of  American  soldiers 
Fiance  is  what  won  the  war.    Other  activities  helped,  but  this 
the  decisive  and  determining  factor,  and  the  credit  for  that  is  < 
to  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  officials 
the  whole  organization  of  l>oth  departments.    That  is  in  the  tel 
mony  before  this  committee,  and  that  will  l>e  the  verdict  of  hist* 

Did  we  perform  well  the  task  of  operating  cargo  transports,  can 
ing  munitions  and  supplies  to  Europe?    Before  hostilities  ended 
were  operating  the  largest  cargo  fleet  ever  under  a  single  manaj 
ment.  378  vessels  of  3.S0O.0OO  dead-weight  tonnage,  and  we  trai 
ported  over  6,000,000  tons  of  munitions,  fuel,  and  supplies. 

Did  we  give  ample  protection  to  American  shipping?  The  Ni 
armed  384  merchant  vessels,  furnishing  them  with  guns  and  gunm 
for  protection  against  submarines,  and  furnished  destroyers  a 
other  craft  for  escort  through  the  danger  zones.  The  total  loss 
American  merchant  tonnage  did  not  equal  the  amount  of  shippi 
the  (ierman  submarines  sank  in  two  weeks  of  the  month  we  entei 
the  war. 

Did  we  cooperate  promptly  and  whole-heartedly  with  the  Alln 
Admiral  Sims  was  sent  to  London  to  get  in  close  touch  with  1 
British  Admiralty  before  war  was  declared.  Immediately  after  fl 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  April  6. 1917,  we  got  into  communicafl 
with  the  British  and  French  commanders  in  chief  in  the  wean 
Atlantic,  four  davs  later  thev  were  in  conference  with  Admirals  B< 
son,  Mayo,  and  Wilson,  in  flampton  Roads,  and  the  next  day.  Ap 
11,  came  to  Washington,  where,  in  conference  at  the  Navy  "De  pa 
ment,  with  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  Gene 
Board,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  fullest  cooperation  and  tb 
suggestions  regarding  the  assistance  we  could  render  were  imn 
diately  adopted.  From  beginning  to  end  there  was  never  any  qu 
tion  as  to  our  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Allies,  and  no  navy 
history  ever  so  completely,  cordially  and  harmoniously  coopers! 
with  other  naval  services  as  did  our  own  with  the  navies  of  the  Alii 

Did  we  sent  promptly  to  Europe  the  vessels  asked  by  the  Allii 
They  requested,  at  the  conference  of  April  11.  that  one  or  two  < 
strovers  be  dispatched.   Orders  were  given  at  once  to  send  six. 
Eighth  D  ivision  proceeded  to  its  home  yard,  fitted  out  for  long  a 
distance  service,  sailed  from  Boston  April  '24.  made  the  voyage 
3,000  miles  and  arrived  at  Queenstown  May  4.    Admiral  Sims  is 
only  person  I  know  who  doesn't  consider  that  prettv  quick  work. 

Diu  we  send  over  as  many  destroyers  as  the  British  request 
Admiral  Sims  informed  us,  in  a  cablegram  dated  April  24,  that 
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Lsh  Admiralty  and  war  council  had  concluded  that  "twentv- 
American  destroyers  "  based  on  Queenstown  would  suppress 
dangerous  submarine  activity  in  that  area,  and  keep  it  sup- 
aecL*  Within  a  month  after  that  time  there  were  either  at 
enatown  or  on  the  way  destroyers,  more  than  half  the  total 
ber  of  modern  type  in  our  Navy. 

id  >ve  send  to  Europe  as  many  ships  and  men  as  we  should  or  could 
;  sent?  Before  the  end  of  hostilities  the  United  States  naval 
es  in  European  waters  comprised  more  vessels  and  more  officers 
men  than  were  in  the  entire  Regular  Navy  when  we  entered  the 
— 373  vessels  present,  27  more  assigned;  81,000  officers  and  men. 

total  forces  operating  either  in  European  waters  or  manning 
•ps  or  cargo  transports  reached  s:U  vessels  and  17.">,000  officers  and 
i,  including  armed  guards  on  merchant  vessels  plying  the  war 
When  hostilities  ended  there  were  some  2,000  destroyers  con- 
ted  for  or  under  construction,  hundreds  of  merchant  ships  build- 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  be  manned  by  the  Navv.  and  about 
,000  men  in  training,  nearlv  all  for  service  either  in  Europe  or  on 
tela  sailing  to  and  from  Europe  on  war  or  supply  service. 
>ul  we  delay  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  convoy  system?  The 
ed  admiralties  had  been  considering  it  for  three  years  before  we 
?red  the  war,  and  at  that  time  were  following  exactly  the  opposite 
icy,  dispersion  of  shipping.  The  first  small  experimental  convoy 
»l  hv  the  British  arrived  from  Gibraltar  Mav  20,  but  the  next 
»raltar  convov  was  not  dispatched  until  July  27,  Admiral  Niblack 
1  you.  In  June  several  more  experimental  convoys  were  tried, 
m  Hampton  Roads  and  other  ports.  When  its  success  was  demon- 
ited,  we  adopted  it.  Our  destroyers  at  Queenstown  performed  es- 
t  duty  from  practically  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  Though 
ne  eminent  naval  authorities,  both  in  America  and  England, 
ibted  whether  it  could  be  made  a  success,  the  President  and  myself 
rored  it  from  the  beginning,  and  no  one  in  the  Navy  Department, 
far  as  I  know,  ever  "  resisted  "  the  adoption  of  the  system.  We 
t  it  into  effect  soon  after  the  British  did,  and  joined  with  them  in 
operation.  Admiral  Sims  himself  says  our  vessels  made  it  possible 
put  the  convoy  system  into  effect.  Could  that  have  been  possible 
we  had  M  resisted  "  or  sought,  in  any  way,  to  prevent  its  adoption 
obstruct  its  operation? 

Did  we  do  our  part  to  make  the  convov  system  a  success  i  Admiral 
ms  and  others  have  told  you  that  the  destroyer  force  at  Queenstown, 
iich  was  in  the  most  critical  area  and  furnished  a  large  proportion 
danger-zone  escorts  for  the  trans-Atlantic  convoys,  was  from  May, 
17.  on  "almost  exclusively  American/'  Admiral  Niblack  told  you 
at  the  United  States  forces  under  his  command  furnished  90  per  cent 
the  escorts  for  cargo  convovs  between  Gibraltar  and  the  United 
ingdom.  The  forces  under  Admiral  Wilson  also  furnished  a  sub- 
antial  part  of  the  escorts  of  convoys  to  and  from  French  ports. 
Did  we  adopt  and  carry  out  the  principle  of  unity  of  command? 
he  first  destroyers  that  sailed  had  orders  to  report  t<>  the  senior 
ritish  naval  officer  at  Queenstown,  and  all  our  desl  rover-  a(  that  base 
perated  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Baylv,  of  the  British  Navy, 
►ur  battleships,  under  command  of  Admiral  liodman.  formed  a  ',:*H- 
on  of  the  Briti-h  Grand  Fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
hir  forces  under  command  of        \nwrican  admiral  in  Ki 
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ated  in  the  closest  po&sible  cooperation  with  the  French  forces,  as  ■ 
vessels  at  Gibraltar  operated  with  the  British,  and  those  at  Co 
with  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Did  we  joint  with  the  British,  French,  Italians,  and  Japanese  i 
body  which  would  coordinate  the  naval  activities  of  the  Allies  i  . 
miral  Benson  told  you  that  it  was  he  who  suggested  the  formation 
the  allied  naval  council  and  took  part  in  its  organization;  Admi 
Sims,  his  subordinate,  acting  as  his  aid  when  he  was  present  and  rep 
senting  him  as  a  member  of  the  council  when  Benson  could  not 
present. 

Did  the  Navy  Department,  as  Admiral  Sims  charges,  fail  to  g. 
him  its  confidence  and  support  ?  It  did  not.  Though  he  was  sent  o 
first  merely  to  get  information  and  make  recommendations  and  ^ 
all  during  the  war  in  reality  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ope, 
tions.  stationed  in  London,  lie  was  given  the  rank,  first,  of  vice  admi 
and  Inter  of  admiral.  Though  he  exercised  no  sea  command,  he  \ 
made  force  commander,  with  the  title  of  "commander  of  Uni 
States  naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters,"  nnd  orders  to  :■ 
reports  from  our  \;irii>us  commanders  in  Europe  were  sent  uii'l 
ceived  through  him.  We  gave  every  consideration  to  his  recoramen 
tions,  and  most,  but  not  all,  of  them  were  adopted.  Events  pro' 
that  at  times  we  placed  more  confidence  in  his  recommendations  t 
opinions  than  they  deserved.  He  had  a  small  staff  at  first,  but  even 
ally  had  the  largest  staff  ever  given  an  American  or,  I  am  inform 
any  other  naval  officer,  comprising  200  officers  and  a  thousand  enlis 
men  and  clerks.  His  headquarters  in  London,  he  told  you  in 
medal-awards  hearing,  comprised  10  houses  of  25  rooms  each — ! 
rooms.  That's  more  officers  and  rooms  than  we  had  in  the  entire  Ni 
Department  before  the  war. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  permit  him  to  l>ecome  a  member 
the  British  Admiraltv.    We  did  not  make  him  commander  in  ch 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  did 
resign  their  functions  to  him.    We  did  not,  as  he  suggested,  m< 
bodily  to  London  "the  planning  and  directing  end  of  our  Navy  j 
partment,"  "leaving  behind  in  Washington  only  the  organization 
insuring  support  and  coordination  of  home  material  effort."  I 
quoting  his  exact  words.  We  were  charged  with  the  administratior 
the  I'nited  States  Navy,  not  a  Simsian  navy.   Congress  had  not 
thorized  us  to  move  the  Navy  Department  from  Washington  to  L 
don,  nor  had  it  provided  that  it  be  made  an  appendage  of  Sims  c 
branch  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Not  to  have  done  so  may  have  been  grievous  error  that  Sims 
never  understand  or  forgive.    If  so.  we  are  prepared  to  take 
blame  for  it,  along  with  the  decoration  of  honor  which  most  An 
i<  nns  will  confer  for  keeping  the  Navy  always  on  an  even  all- An 
foan  keel. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  did  not  send  across  the  Atlantic  oce 
going  tugs  as  soon,  or  even  as  many,  as  Sims  called  for.  We  did  i 
I  wish  we  had  possessed  or  could  have  commandeered  more  tugs 
the  pressing  use  abroad  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  m 
sorely  needed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  and  the  number  was  i 
tressinglv  small,  and  we  built  new  ones  as  fast  as  facilities  in  An 
ica  could  construct  them.    The  few  tugs  fitted  for  ocean  ser\ 
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tnl  the  immense  amount  of  shipping  that  poured  into  and  sailed 
f  our  ports,  carrying  soldiers,  munitions,  food,  fuel,  and  sup- 
to  Kurope;  that  handled  our  large  coastwise  traffic;  and  aided 
nlin«r  coal  and  materials  to  our  shipyards  and  munition  fac- 
Tnere  were  all  too  few  of  them  for  the  pressing  needs  at  home 
orond.    It  was  these  very  tugs  which  in  the  terrible  winter  of 
I*  hauled  coal  north  and  kept  the  munition  plants,  factories, 
hipyards  of  New  England  going,  so  the  soldiers  on  the  firing 
<>u  1*1  he  supplied.   They  were  doing  war  work  over  here  quite 
K'h  as  if  they  had  been  at  Queenstown.    We  did  send  all  we 
>1  y  could,  but  nothing  like  as  many  as  we  desired  to  send,  for 
ral  Sims  did  not  desire  them  sent  across  any  more  than  did  the 
Department,  which  used  every  energy  to  hasten  construction 
to  increase  the  number  that  could  be  sent. 

1  we,  as  Sims  charges,  decide  to  establish  certain  naval  bases  in 
t>o  before  he  had  proposed  it  (   We  did.   After  conference  with 
ithorized  and  distinguished  naval  representatives  of  France  and 
and,  who  were  sent  with  the  war  missions  to  Washington,  we 
e<l  early  in  Mav,  1917,  to  establish  bases  at  Brest  and  Bordeaux, 
lotified  Sims.  'There  was  everv  reason  for  doing  this,  and  decid- 
ipon  it  promptly,  as  troops  and  Army  materials  anil  supplies 
soon  to  be  sent  to  Europe,  and  it  was  important  that  we  estab- 
ns  soon  as  possible,  naval  bases  in  the  best  ports  that  were  avail- 
Having  an  obsession,  which  our  British  Allies  seemed  to  ex- 
woukl  materialize,  that  we  should  base  all  the  overseas  forces  we 
over  at  Queenstown,  Sims  objected  and  complained  he  had  not 
consulted.    We  disregarded  his  protest  and  established  bases  at 
r  and  Bordeaux,  at  St.  Xazaire.   It  was  through  these  ports  that 
rican  troops  poured  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  supplies  and 
rials  by  millions  of  tons.   It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  could 
iave  established  the  base  at  Brest  sooner,  and  that  the  Army  had 
*»en  sooner  given  the  facilities  which  it  utilized  later  as  the 
est  port  of  debarkation  for  our  troops.   After  Brest  was  made 
hief  French  port  for  American  ships,  the  Army  built  barracks 
nany  thousand  soldiers  who  passed  through  Brest.    This  camp 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Smedley  1).  Butler,  of  the  Thirteenth 
nient  of  Marines  (now  (ten.  Butler),  and  too  much  praise  can 
>e  given  to  the  Army  officers  and  to  Gen.  Butler  for  the  great 
:  done  at  that  base.    I  visited  it  twice  and  wish  to  record  my 
ration  for  Gen.  Helmuth  of  the  Army,  and  Gen.  Butler  of  the 
il  Establishment,  for  the  building  of  a  camp  from  a  small  and 
viting  barracks  to  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged  and  best 
ucted  camps  in  the  world.    These  bases,  established  without 
ing  for  the  recommendation  of  Admiral  Sims,  became  tbe  centers 
lr  activities.   It  was  much  the  same  way  in  establishing  the  im- 
ant  bases  at  Gibraltar,  the  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  at 
\ /ores,  the  halfway  point  between  Europe  and  America, 
nis  devotes  pages  to  his  criticisms  regarding  the  Azores  and.  it 
;ars,  makes  the  sending  of  a  few  vessels  there  for  temporary  duty 
jasis  of  his  charge  that  forces  were  "  dispersed  from  the  critical 
to  meet  diversions  of  the  enemy/'    This  is  a  matter  that  was 
lied  by  Operations,  and  the  details  were  furnished  you.  I  believe, 
capt.  'Pratt,  but  that  was  such  a  minor  affair  that  even  Sims 
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can  hardly  magnify  it  into  a  thing  of  any  importance.  If  there 
anything  in  which  our  wisdom  was  proved  by  events,  it  was 
establishment  of  these  bases.     You  would  have  thought  thai 
officer  who  took  n  broad  view  of  the  situation  would  have  rei 
mended  their  establishment  as  soon  as  he  reviewed  the  situa: 
But  Sims  didn't.    His  sole  idea  seemed  to  be  to  keep  all  our  fr 
in  British  witters  and  concentrate  them  at  Queenstown.    He  < 
resented  the  order  to  send  out  our  own  destroyers  to  protect 
own  transports  when  the  first  American  troop  convoy  was  sent  < 
He  was  never  at  Brest  but  one  time  while  admiral  Fletcher  was  tl 
which  was  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1 !» 1 T.  and  that  was  whei 
went  with  Admiral  Mayo  to  insjxH-t  the  base,  and  then  he  renia 
only  four  or  five  hours.   He  never  visited  Gibraltar  during  the 
I  am  told. 

Were  there,  as  Admiral  Sims  would  have  you  believe,  no  war  E 
worked  out  and  no  policy  adopted  before  war  was  declared  ( 
mi  nil  Badger,  head  of  the  General  Board,  told  you  that  the  ger, 
plan  had  l>een  matured  years  before,  and  constant  changes  kept 
with  war  developments  and  conditions.    He  told  you  that  on  ! 
ruary  4,  1917,  the  General  Board  submitted  numerous  recomme, 
tions  of  measures  to  lie  adopted  in  war  with  the  Central  Kuroj 
Powers.    That  was  the  day  after  this  Government  broke  off 
tions  with  Germany,    He  told  you  of  various  other  war  plans 
mitted  in  February,  March,  and  early  April,  all  designed  for  the 
we  were  to  wage,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  we  were  facing, 
these  recommendations,  with  few  exceptions,  were  approved 
put   into  effect   is  shown  by  events.     As  they  recommended 
brought  the  fleet  north  from  Cuban  waters  and  placed  it,  safe 
submarines,  in  Chesapeake  Bay.    We  armed  American  mere 
ships  for  protection  from  submarine  attack;  we  contracted! 
manv  more  destroyers  and  355  submarine  chasers;  we  orjral 
the  patrol  force  to  patrol  our  coasts;  we  prepared  at  once  to 
our  harbors  and  place  nets  across  our  channels.    We  began  ta 
over  such  privately  owned  yachts  and  other  craft  suitable  for  a 
iaries  as  were  tendered,  and  converting  them  to  the  types  neede* 
patrol,  mine  laying,  mine  sweeping,  and  other  uses,  though  nio 
such  craft  could  not  l>e  secured  until  Congress  later  granted  u. 
authority  to  commandeer  vessels. 

All  this  was  in  progress  before  Sims  left  for  Europe.  He 
president  of  the  War  College  and  a  member  of  the  General  Ii 
How  could  he  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  all  these  plans  ; 
General  Board,  as  did  every  official  of  the  Navy,  favored  the  c] 
cooperation  with  the  Allies,  in  <:ise  of  war,  and  Bending  to  K, 
such  craft  as  would  be  of  most  assistance  to  them,  and  aiding 
in  every  way  we  could.    That  was  our  fixed  policy,  adopted 
thoroughly  understood.   How  can  Sims  pretend  that  he  didn't 
it  I   Why.  gentlemen,  it  was  in  pursuance  of  that  very  policy  ad» 
by  the  department  l>efore  Congress  declared  war,  tnat  Smiiis. 
sent  to  Europe,  and  he  says  so  himself  in  paragraph  8  of  his  I 
There  never  was  any  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

Another  one  of  our  policies  was  to  increase  the  Navy  in  ships 
nersonnel,  especially  antisubmarine  craft,  as  rapidlv  as  poa 
The  President  had.  on  March  24.  1917.  authorized  the  increase  j 
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o  its  full  emergency  strength.    I  had  sent  out  the  call  for 
s;  we  had  started  a  big  recruiting  campaign.   This  was  pub- 
in  every  newspaper  in  America,  as  was  also  the  fact  that  we 
?oiiicr  to  build  many  more  destroyers  and  hundreds  of  sub- 
;  chasers.   The  papers  contained  lists  of  ship  and  boat  owners 
craft  had  been  offered  to  the  Government,  and  of  vessels  and 
l>oats  beinjr  taken  over  for  conversion  into  naval  craft.  This 
?fore  Sims  went  to  Europe.    If  he  didn't  know  about  it  he 
x»ut  the  only  man  in  America  who  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
and  efficient  work  and  policy  of  the  Navy  Department, 
oiral  Sims  asserts  that,  "  Not  until  July  10,  U>17,  did  the  Navy 
tinent  outline  a  policy  as  regards  naval  cooperation  with  the 
Vet  he  knew  just  after  he  reached  Ixmdon  the  details  of 
reement  reached  at  the  conference  with  the  British  and  French 
als  at  the  New  Department  April  11,  1917.   He  knew  in  April 
t  was  our  policy  to  send  over  destroyers  and  patrol  craft,  for 
sion  of  destroyers  sailed  April  24.  arrived  May  4,  and  were  fol- 
hy  '22  more  within  a  month.    He  was  informed  earlv  in  Mav 
are  were  establishing  bases  on  the  French  coast.    He  knew  that 
ne  we  were  sending  troops  over  in  convoys  escorted  by  cruisers 
lestroyers:  they  sailed  June  14,  and  he  was  ordered  to  send  out 
•  vers  to  meet  them.   He  knew  before  .July  10  that  we  had  adopted 
jnvoy  system,  for  we  had  not  only  notified  him  but  were  putting 

0  effect.  He  knew  we  favored  an  aggressive  naval  policy,  for  we 
>roposed  various  offensive  plans,  beginning  in  April,  including  the 
ble  blockade  of  (Jerman  ports  and  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage, 
ad  received  scores  of  cablegrams  and  letters  in  regard  to  various 
•ies  and  plans.  We  were  not  merely  proposing  to  cooperate  with 
\llies.  we  had  been  cooperating  with  them  from  the  day  we  de- 
•d  war. 

dmiral  Sims  charges  that  we  did  not  allow  him  to  select  flag  offi- 
who  were  to  serve  in  Europe.    That  is  correct:  we  did  not.  We 
no  idea  of  allowing  him  to  determine  which  admirals  should  go 
Europe  and  which  should  not.    His  attitude  toward  his  fellow 
ers  (of  anywhere  near  his  own  rank)  was  and  i<  notorious.  We 
no  idea  of  allowing  him  to  choose  his  personal  favorites  for  im- 
tant  commands.    The  flag  officers  were  sent  to  Europe,  the  men 
>  had  actual  command  of  our  ships  and  stations  and  carried  out 
operations  were  selected  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
k  to  which  thev  were  assigned,  am'  were  chosen  for  their  abilitv 
1  energy.    Their  service  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their 
>ice.    Rodman  in  command  of  the  battleships,  Wilson  at  Brest, 
►lack  at  Gibraltar.  Strauss  in  charge  of  laving  the  northern  mine 
rage.  Dunn  at  the  Azores.  Rodgers  at  Bantry  Ray— where  could 

1  find  better  officers  or  those  who  could  have  done  the  work  with 
sater  efficiency?  No  military  rule  was  violated  bv  the  department 
this,  because  Admiral  Sims  was  not  commander  in  chief,  though 
uVsired  such  position,  and  the  department  declined  his  request, 
lour  subcommittee  has  now  been  investigating  for  montlis  "the 
iters  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Admiral  Sims  <>f  January  7."  and 
onetime  or  another  has  gone  into  many  activities  of  the  Saw  not 
ly  (luring  the  war  but  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  it — indeed, 
ictically  since  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navv  <>n  March  ' 
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The  work  of  the  Xavy  was  stupendous  and  mistakes  were  unav 
able,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  testimony  given  lie  fore  your  commj 
lias  not  only  confirmed  the  general  impression  of  the  splendid  H 
done  by  the  Navy  but  has  given  an  even  clearer  and  more  imprea 
exhibition  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Navy  did  its  worl 
preparation  for  war  and  operations  during  the  war. 

Daring  the  four  years  ending  April  1,  1917,  which  imtn 
preceded  our  entry  into  the  war.  Congress  showed  more  lil>e 
and  vision  in  allowing  the  Navy  to  expend  in  response  to  the  u 
of  the  Navy  Department  than  in  any  previous  four-year  pe 
During  this  period  new  ships  were  authorized  of  a  total  dispL 
tonnage  of  1,047.46*2,  as  compared  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1 


g  v« 


built  and  building  on  April  1,  1913.   This  applies  to  fighting  ve« 
built  and  building  and  is  exclusive  of  fuel  ships  and  other  nonfij 
ing  auxiliaries.    The  figures  for  1917,  however,  do  not  include 
sels  of  the  war  prog  mm.  some  of  which  were  already  ordered 
April  1,  1917.   Provision  was  made  for  reserve  munitions  far  l>ey 
what  had  ever  been  done  before.    On  April  1,  1913.  the  Bur-eat 
Ordnance  not  only  had  no  reserve  projectiles  (4-inch  and  up) 
was  ii2S.04K>  short  of  requirements.    On  April  1,  1917,  there 
surplus  or  reserve  of  112,000.   The  reserve  of  other  munitions 
Torj>edoes.  nine  ami  one-half  times:  smokeless  powder,  one  and 
half  times:  mines,  four  and  one-half  times  the  reserves  of  Api 
1913. 

The  C'haihmax.  I  asked  vou,  as  you  will  remember,  back 
hearings,  to  give  a  list  of  those  various  articles,  and  how  man; 
had  on  hand. 

Secretary  Daniki-s.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  l>een  done? 

Secretary  Danieij*.  I  will  make  a  note  of  it  and  supply  it. 

As  regards  supplies  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  the  records  sha 
same  thing,  a  great  increase  in  April,  1917,  over  the  amount  in 

As  regards  personnel,  the  story  is  the  same.    The  total  enl 
strength  authorized  by  law  on  April  1,  1913,  was  51,500;  on  A 
1,  1917,  97.000  ami  during  this  period  provision  had  been  ma 
which  the  strength  in  commissioned  officers  would  automa 
keep  pace  with  the  enlisted  strength.    There  was  no  provision 
reserves  in  1913,  the  small  Naval  Militia  constituting  the  only  n 
force.    By  1917,  adequate  provision  in  the  naval  bills  of  191 
19KJ.  for  reserves  had  l»een  made  upon  the  urgent  solicitati 
the  Navy  Department. 

As  to  organization.  1  believe  no  officer  who  has  touched  on  | 
point,  however  he  may  differ  from  others  in  some  respects  but 
testified  that,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  the  organization  of  19l7j 
far  superior  to  that  of  1913. 

Such  enormous  undertakings  were  put  through  during  the 
that  we  are  now  apt  to  lx>  little  impre>ed  by  the  accomplishment 
the  period  preceding  the  war.  and  figures  such  as  are  given  at 
are  needed  to  remind  us  that  the  prewar  achievements  in  the  di 
tion  of  preparation  of  war  were  also  enormous  compared  with  i 
thing  that  had  preceded  them. 

Coming  to  the  war  itself,  your  record  of  testimony  shows 
achievements  of  the  Navy  in  such  volume  that  it  is  difficult  to  s 
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s  _  them  within  a  reasonable  space.    On  the  material  side  we 
ixilt  or  building  during  the  war  more  than  a  thousand  vessels 
kinds,  in  addition  to  taking  over  and  converting  some  1,547 
l^or  the  northern  mine  barrage  alone,  more  than  3,000  miles 
vve  built  and  laid  four  times  as  many  mines  as  Great  Britain 
mine  building  and  laying  facilities  had  been  developed  during 
four  years  of  war.    Morever,  our  American  mines  were  acl- 
11  v  better  for  the  purpose.   The  record  of  what  was  done  in  a 
ial  way  takes  many  pages  of  your  record,  and  I  will  not  un- 
ce  to  summarize  it. 

to  personnel:  Starting  with  a  total  enlisted  force  of  70,746 
irs  and  reserves  on  April  1,  1917,  we  reached  a  maximum  of 
><> — and  if  you  add  the  marines,  it  will  be  600,000;  and  they 

to  be  added — when  the  American  Xavv  had  the  greatest  force 
reached  by  any  navy  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These  did 
nme  from  seafaring  people;  they  were  drawn  from  the  ranks 
tli ist ry  and  agriculture,  every  one  a  volunteer  and  the  finest 
:naterial  in  the  world,  but  after  all  "  raw  material."  But  it 
Vmerican  raw  material  and  in  a  phenomenally  short  time  be- 
HKeient  in  the  tasks  to  which  thev  were  assigned.  Few  officers, 
in  our  -Navy,  and  none  in  any  other  navy,  would  have  admitted 
'17  that  it  would  be  possible  to  recruit,  train,  discipline,  and 
ite  in  1918  a  force  of  500,000,  starting  with  what  we  had  in 
Admiral  Fiske,  in  the  latter  part  of  1914,  testified  before  the 
Naval  Committee  that  it  would  take  five  years  to  prepare  the 
r  we  then  had  for  war.  But  in  1917  there  were  no  faint  hearts 
w  Navy  Department,  and  the  expansion  to  500.000  men  was 
lletl  without  a  hitch.  With  the  great  expansion  of  temporary 
ts.  there  was  alwavs  danger  of  political  or  other  influence  secur- 
es it  ions  for  people  who  were  incompetent  or  worse.  The  Sec- 
*y  of  the  Navy  gave  great  personal  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
use  of  vigilance  in  this  matter  I  believe  that  the  cases  where 

criticism  could  be  made  of  the  Xavv  being  a  haven  for  incom- 
nts  and  draft  dodgers  are  few  indeed. 

5  regards  the  organization:  The  crucial  test  of  war  showed  that 
changes  made  in  1915  to  better  fit  the  Navy  for  operation  in 
were  sound.  The  Office  of  Operations  was  short-handed  in 
irieneed  officers,  like  the  whole  Navy  when  a  manyfold  expansion 
undertaken,  but  it  did  a  great  work  in  a  great  way.  No  one  who 
d  the  illuminating  testimony  of  the  officers  who  were  respon- 
:  for  what  was  done  by  Operations  during  the  war  can  have  any 
)t  of  that. 

on  have  heard  Admiral  Benson  and  his  assistants  take  full 
©nsibilitv  for  the  operations  of  the  fleet  during  the  war.  Under 
present  law,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  Office  of  Operations  is 
■ged  with  that  responsibility  under  the  Secretary.    You  have 
tl  that  in  exercising  my  responsibility  I  relied  fully  upon  these 
officers  and  did  not  hamper  them  in  purely  military  matters. 
t  did  not  relieve  me  of  responsibility,  and  I  mention  the  matter 
I  simply  because  I  want  my  statement  to  show  clearly  that  Ad- 
l\  Benson  and  his  principal  assistants  are  entitled  to  full  credit 
the  grreat  accomplishment  of  a  great  task.    But  the  Office^* 
rations,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Navy 
it.  I  have  given  you  some  intimation  as  to  what 
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plished  by  the  other  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department.  Dur 
this  investigation  there  has  l>een  no  charge  that  these  great  buret 
charged  with  enormous  financial,  industrial,  and  technical  resp 
sibilities,  did  not  fully  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  maxinj 
efficiency.  You  have  been  told  that  during  the  war  the  expeiiditii 
of  the  Navy  Department  were  measured  by  billions,  being  grei 
than  the  total  expenditures  in  all  the  vears  before.  The  bure 
were  mainly  responsible  for  these  expenditures,  and  they  were  m 
wisely,  honestly,  and  efficiently.  The  whole  country  owes  then 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  they  rose  to  the  occafl 
and  "delivered  the  goods."  Apparently  it  is  the  idea  of  some  < 
cers  who  have  testified  before  your  committee  that  the  bureaus 
the  Navy  Department  should  be  rewarded  for  the  wonderful  w 
they  did  during  the  war,  by  being  shoved  several  notches  down 
the  heirarchy  of  the  Navy  Department  instead  of  being  inunedial 
under  and  in  touch  with  the  Secretary,  as  at  present. 

Viewed  in  their  proper  perspective  against  the  work  of  the  N 
during  the  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  ( 
committee.  Admiral  Sims's  charges  shrink  indeed.  He  attend 
in  his  testimony  to  justify  his  inexcusable  breach  of  ronfidence  * 
reference  to  a  confidential  remark  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Chid 
Naval  Operations  by  connecting  up  the  remark  with  an  alleged  1 
of  u  will  to  win."  I  think  that  your  committee  will  not  only 
plicitly  exonerate  Admiral  Benson  from  any  accusation,  howeve* 
direct,  of  any  lack  of  u  will  to  win,"  but  will  properly  eharactet 
such  an  accusation. 

The  sjweitic  accusation  that  the  American  Navy  or  any  |>ortioi 
it  was  responsible  for  a  four  months'  prolongation  of  the  war 
been  fully  refuted.  Four  Admirals  of  the  American  Navy,  J 
actually  exercised  command  of  the  American  forces  in  the  war  B 
have  definitely  assured  you  it  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  M 
other  distinguished  officers,  with  Hrstdiand  knowledge  of  what  v 
on,  have  repudiated  and  resented  this  charge.  The  most  siiporfi 
analysis  of  the  charge  itself  and  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was 
tempted  to  l>e  sustained  shows  its  falsity.  In  the  spring  of  11)17 
United  States  and  the  Allies,  with  whom  we  were  associated,  ha 
total  of  some  484  serviceable  destroyers.  Admiral  Sims's  coni 
tion.  boiled  down,  is  that  we  should  have  sent  more  abroad.  We  I 
40  out  of  these  .">»>  in  three  months  after  war  was  declared. 

In  fact,  if  you  include  Russia,  which  was  one  of  the  Allies  n 
we  entered  the  war.  and  cooperated  with  them  until  the  fall  of  1' 
the  Allies  |>ossessed  41>7  destroyers,  for  Russia  had  113,  and 
United  States,  as  I  said,  had  60.  Therefore,  there  were  547  destl 
ers  available  to  the  Allies,  including  those  of  the  United  States! 
K'ussia. 

The  table  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, dated  J| 
ary  1,  1!>17.  shows  the  following  number  of  destroyers  in  each  n 
at  that  time: 

Great  Britain   I 

France   , 

Russia  .^H 

•In  I  mil  -  

Italy     

United  State?*   I 
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ve  had  sent  every  one  of  our  modern  type  destroyers  we  would 
na<l  over  in  July  only  10  or  12  more. "  And  yet  Admiral  Sims 
Uy  claims  that  with  a  total  of  484  destroyers  available  to  the 
<I  States  and  the  Allies,  with  whom  we  were  associated,  the 
v  as  prolounged  four  months  because  the  United  States  did  not 
r>0  instead  of  40  destroyers  to  Queenstown.  If  a  few  more  de- 
■*rs  at  Queenstown  would  have  shortened  the  war  four  months, 
'idiculous  to  suppose  that  with  a  total  of  484  to  draw  on,  exclu- 
►  f  the  United  States,  the  Allies  would  not  have  spared  10  or  12  1 
I  lis  purpose;  10  not  counting  Russia,  although  it  was  then  in 
at*.  The  simple  fact  that  as  our  destroyers  reached  Queenstown, 
British  withdrew  the  few  they  had  there,  shows  the  situation 
appeared  in  1917  more  clearly  than  thousands  of  words, 
e  other  charges  of  Admiral  Sims  need  scarcely  be  mentioned 
after  the  full  discussion  and  complete  refutation  which  your 
lit  tee  has  listened  to.  Much  discussion  has  been  had  of  the 
tul  slowness  of  the  United  States  in  taking  up  the  convoy  sys- 
The  record  shows  that  the  speed  with  which  the  United  States 
into  practice  the  convoy  system  compares  very  favorably  with 
of  Great  Britain. 

e  very  first  troop  transports  which  went  across  under  Admiral 
ves  in  June  were  convoyed,  and  so  were  all  our  troop  transports. 
a  lias  been  said  about  the  alleged  lack  of  plans  and  policy  of  the 
eel  States  Navy.  Admiral  Badger,  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral 
ean,  and  Capt.  Pratt,  all  officers  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
liiestion  have  effectually  disposed  of  that  allegation.  The  testi- 
y  of  Admiral  McKean  and  Capt.  Pratt  was  not  sensational — I 

to  read  this  very  slowly,  gentlemen,  so  that  it  mav  have  the 
'ession  that  it  deserves.  The  testimony  of  Admiral  rfcKean  and 
L  Pratt  was  not  sensational  and  was  of  necessity  too  technical  to 
illy  understood  by  laymen.   Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had 

investigation  been  had  by  a  board  of  naval  officers,  skilled  in 
tary  and  technical  matters,  the  McKean  and  Pratt  testimony 
e  would  have  been  regarded  as  fully  refuting  all  the  Sims  allega- 
s  as  regards  military  shortcomings.  They  took  up  the  case  in 
il  and  their  testimony  is  irrefutable. 

is  really  remarkable  that,  with  the  well-known  advantage  of 
Isight,  Admiral  Sims  has  been  able  to  find  so  few  alleged  mis- 
ks.  It  doubtless  seems  now  the  major  error,  in  the  eyes  of  Admiral 
s.  that  the  Navy  Department  did  not  blindly  turn  over  to  him 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  content  itself  with  carrying  out  his 
ructions.  I  trust  this  is  a  case  of  hindsight.  I  am  loath  to 
eve  that  Admiral  Sims  believed  in  1017  that  the  department  was 
ung  fundamental  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Certainly  he 
cr  came  out  openly  and  straightforwardly  with  any  such  opinion 
he  time,  it  is  difficult  even  now  to  read  by  implication  any  such 
ining  into  his  numerous  cablegrams  and  letters.  Had  he  felt  that 
. .  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  his  opinion  clearly  and  sharply  before 
superior  officers. 

hope  I  may  be  permitted  one  thought  in  conclusion.  The  Xavy 
^artment  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  investigation.  Ad- 
•al  Sims's  letter  of  January  <  was  given  no  publicity  in  any  way 
the  Xavy  Department;  it  would  have  received  proper  considera- 
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tion  from  a  suitable  body  of  competent  officers  in  due  course.  \H 
Admiral  Sims  deliberately  made  this  letter  public,  and  your  < 
mittee  was  authorized  to  investigate  the  charges  made  therein, 
Navy  Department,  of  course,  temporarily  suspended  action  oa 
letter.  It  has  l>een  the  policy  of  the  department  to  give  the  coma 
every  fact  it  has  asked  for.  and  a  good  many  it  did  not  add 
l>earing  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  This  has  unavoidably  real 
in  making  public  a  number  of  confidential  matters  which  would  1 
'  remained  confidential  so  far  as  the  Navy  Department  was  concet 
had  not  your  committee  undertaken  this  public  investigation.  1 
wen*  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  case,  and' 
the  committee  should  l>e  completely  informed  as  to  the  histof 
the  transactions  which  it  was  considering. 

And  now.  gentlemen,  I  have  performed  a  solemn  duty  I  owe 
more  than  half  a  million  men  who  served  in  the  Navy  (hiring 
World  War  and  served  with  the  ardor  and  efficiency  of  a  n 
patriotism.  Most  of  them  have  returned  to  civil  life,  and  they  J 
thousands  of  those  still  in  the  Navy,  share  a  feeling  of  pride  tin 
the  greatest  war  in  the  world's  history  they  were  privileged  tol 
the  uniform  of  the  Navy  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  an  organizi 
which  helped  to  save  the  liberties  and  ricrhts  of  mankind.  1 
came  into  the  Navy,  the  Regulars  and  the  Reserves,  with  an  elf 
and  a  spirit  of  high  emprise  that  glorified  American  youth,  i 
served  loyally  and  well.  I  can  not  find  terms  to  express  the  sem 
national  gratitude  to  them.  Tf  the  charges  which  shocked  them  1 
they  were  made,  had  licen  established,  these  youths  would  have 
humiliation  instead  of.  as  they  feel  they  deserve  to  do,  now  that  e 
charge  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  hold  their  heads  high,  feeling  wo 
to  transmit  to  their  children  the  rich  legancy  of  what  they  did  1 
their  country  in  their  young  manhood  called  for  men  of  valor, 
T  had  neglected  to  furnish  your  committee  with  the  most  not 
achievements  of  the  service  of  which  these  young  men  were  a  ] 
part,  I  could  never  have  looked  them  in  the  face  again.  We  1 
and  I  say  it  with  a  sense  of  pride,  in  spirit  and  labor,  comrades 
shipmates  in  the  world's  greatest  naval  adventure.  They  have 
no  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of  how  they  faced  the  hardships' 
good  cheer,  and  peril  unafraid.  I  rejoice  for  them  that  the  Nl 
record  stands  honorable,  high,  nnimpeached,  and  unimpeachab- 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  performed  my  sacred  dud 
the  courageous  young  lads  who  lost  their  lives  and  gained 
mortality  in  the  naval  service.    Yesterday  I  attended  a  menu 
service  in  Brooklyn  in  honor  of  the  dead  heroes  whose  bodies  ' 
the  first  to  l>e  brought  home  to  find  sepulchre  in  the  land  that 
nished  them  nourishment  in  their  boyhood  and  for  whose  honor 
gave  all  they  were  and  all  they  hoped  to  be.    They  and  the  s< 
of  other  naval  heroes — sailors,  marines,  aviators — who  died  a< 
the  sea,  either  in  battle,  or  in  ascent,  or  from  disease,  died  with 
assurance  that  the  service  which  commanded  their  very  life  wai 
precioted  ond  honored  at  home.   If  I  had  l>een  silent  when  what  I 
dead  had  done  were  assailed.  I  could  not  ever  have  stood  with  b 
head  over  their  graves  without  I  BOOK  thai  I  had  failed  them 
permitted  unjust  reflections  to  tarnish  their  fame. 

I  have  performed  my  duty  to  the  responsible  officers  of  the  $ 
who,  charged  with  duties  calling  for  initiative,  ability,  and  resoi 
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**>s  under  great  stress,  more  than  measured  up  to  the  high  ex- 
it ions  of  the  American  people.   As  the  Navy  was  prompt- when 
was  declared  and  as  it  expanded  and  multiplied  its  activities 
call  became  greater  and  more  insistant,  the  people  of  America 
and  justly  so,  that  they  could  depend  upon  the  Navy  doing 
rthing  that  foresight,  courage,  skill,  and  daring  could  accom- 
i-     AYhen  victory  came,  the  officers  of  the  Navy  held,  and  de- 
k«Uy.  a  place  in  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  American  people 
cr  than  in  any  period  of  our  history.   Thev  had  won  popular 
denre  by  a  great  task  greatly  performed,   *This  was  true  alike 
Chief  of  Operations  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet 
of  the  youngest  lieutenant  and  ensign,  for  nowhere  was  there 
:in«r  readiness,  determination,  and  the  qualities  which  insured 
»rv.    I  tested  the  mettle  of  these  officers.  Regular  and  Keserve. 
o\v  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made.   I  saw  them  under  stress. 
I  lowed  them  in  their  long  vigils  afloat  and  in  their  labors  abroad 
ashore.   Their  brains  and  devotion  and  leadership  were  the  de- 
U  nce  of  their  country  and  thev  failed  nowhere  at  any  time. 
.  when  unjust  accusations  touching  any  of  them  had  been  broad- 
I  had  not  taken  the  time  to  record  in  these  hearings  the  splen- 
porformanee  of  naval  officers  and  naval  personnel,  I  would  have 
h1  in  a  plain  duty  to  officers  whose  contribution  is  beyond  all 
^  and  I  would  have  been  recreant  to  a  duty  that  has* been  an 
>r.     Some  of  these  officers  called  before  your  committee  have 
vroved  every  criticism,  but  few  of  them  could  be  heard.    As  I 
for  the  time  being  head  of  the  Navy,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
a  privilege  to  point  out  to  this  committee  some  of  the  notable 
is  of  our  naval  officers,  who.  working  with  consideration,  made 
con  I  so  excellent  that  no  criticisms  or  accusations  have  been 
4  to  leave  a  stain  or  even  a  speck  upon  that  record, 
inally,  I  have  performed  my  responsible  and  happy  duty  to  the 
erican  people  and  to  the  nations  with  which  we  were  associated 
be  World  War  by  presenting  with  some  degree  of  particularity 
naval  effort  in  the  great  struggle.    The  Navy  was  their  reliance 
mi  world  justice  was  imperiled.    They  knew  that  it  was  ready, 
efficient,  and  the  history  I  have  been  privileged  to  present  your 
imittee  fully  justifies  their  faith.    Indeed,  it  crowns  it. 
hiring  the  \Yorld  War  the  conduct  of  the  Navy  was  under  the 
ium  light,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  its  preparation,  readi- 
s.  and  wise  operation  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
presentatives  composed  of  members  of  both  political  parties, 
ncluding  their  elaborate  and  searching  report  into  all  naval  activi- 
;  with  commendation  the  committee  used  these  words:  "Sirs, 
is  well  with  the  fleet." 

A  lien  the  evidence  presented  before  this  committee  is  fairly  ap- 
lised.  the  American  people  (using  the  word  "fleet"  as  the  House 
mnittee  used  it,  to  embrace  the  whole  Navy)  will  declare  with 
•t  American  pride  and  satisfaction,  "  Sirs,  when  the  testing  time 
wat  came,  all  was  well  with  the  American  Navy." 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
lock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  un^ 
•morrow,  Friday,  May  21,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  21,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

he  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235 
ate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
deling. 

resent,  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Ball,  Keyes,  and  Pittman. 

;TXM0NY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECEETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

'he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Secre- 
v,  this  investigation  is  being  held,  as  you  know,  to  investigate 
lain  criticisms  made  by  Admiral  Sims  in  his  letter  to  you  of 
luary  7,  10*20.  In  this  letter  he  has  made  criticisms  about  the 
k  of  preparedness  of  the  country— the  lack  of  preparedness  of 

Navy  Department  

Secretary  Daniels.  What  did  he  say  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Hie  Chairman  (continuing).  Before  the  war. 
Secretary  Daxikls.  I  would  like  you  to  read  into  the  record  exactly 
at  he  said  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  his  charges  later  on;  and  also  about 
'  conduct  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  war. 

This  committee  is  not  in  any  way,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  in- 
vested in  personal  differences  between  officers  of  the  Navy  or  be- 
een  officers  of  the  Navy  and  officials  of  the  Navy  Department, 
hat  we  want  to  do,  and  what  we  hope  to  do,  is  to  investigate  the 
ticisms,  and  if  mistakes  have  been  made  to  make  some  plans  for 
e  future  which  will  keep  us  out  of  future  wars  and  which  will 
able  us,  if  we  do  get  into  future  wars,  to  meet  them  with  perfect 
eparedness.  We  are  not  interested  in  any  personal  differences, 
e  view  with  regret  some  of  the  personal  antagonisms  that  have 
me  out  in  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses.  We  do  not  believe 
at  such  antagonisms  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  inves- 
lation.  If  any  charges  have  been  made — in  my  opinion  person- 
ly,  and  I  think  in  my  opinion  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
mmittee — the  charges  have  not  been  made  in  any  way  against  the 
avy  itself,  but  against  those  who  were  ultimately  responsible  for 
ip  |M>licies  of  the  Navy. 
Now  I  will  read  

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  second.  You  stated  in 
<nir  preliminary  remarks  that  this  committee  was  investigating  the 
iarg(\s  of  Admiral  Sims. 
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The  Chairman.  The  criticisms  of  Admiral  Sims. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  criticisms  of  Admiral  Sims,  in  which 
referred  particularly  and  specifically  to  the  first  six  months  of 
conduct  of  the  war.    Will  you  please  read  from  his  original  a 
cism  whether  he  said  anything  about  the  first  six  months  of 
war?    I  would  like  to  know  his  exact  words  and  his  original  chfl 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  in  the  record  the  summary  made  in  pa 
graph  78  of  Admiral  Sims's  letter,  which  covers  these  matters. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Did  he  use  the  term  "six  montlis,"  or  i 
period  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  what  he  says.  [Reading:] 

78.  The  above  brief  account  of  the  manner  In  which  our  naval  operations  v 
conducted  clearly  shows  that  the  following  grave  errors  were  commit te, 
violation  of  fundamental  principles;  and  It  Is  manifestly  desirable  that  t 
violations  should  be  avoided  In  future: 

"(1)  Although  war  with  Germany  had  been  imminent  for  many  mot 
prior  to  its  declaration,  tin-re  were  nevertheless  no  mature  plans  developed 
naval  policy  adopted  in  preparation  for  war  in  so  far  as  its  commamlei 
Europe  was  informed. 

"(2)  The  Navy  Department  did  not  announce  a  policy  three  mouths  a 
war  was  declared — at  least,  not  to  its  representatives  and  the  commander  ol 
forces  in  Europe. 

"(8)  The  Navy  Dejwrtment  did  not  enter  whole-heartedly"  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  does  not  ment 
six  months.  That  is  the  only  question.   I  remember  his  charges, 
does  not  mention  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  the  whole  of  this: 

"(3)  The  Navy  E>epartment  did  not  enter  whole-heartedly  Into  the  camp* 
for  many  months  after  we  declared  war,  thus  puttiug  a  great  strain  upon 
morale  of  the  fighting  forces  In  the  war  area  by  decreasing  tholr  confident 
their  lenders. 

"(4)  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  many  Important  naval  units  wh 
dls|>erscd  and  in  need  of  repairs  before  they  could  be  sent  to  the  critical  are: 

"Destroyers  arriving  in  the  war  zone  had  been  cruising  extensively  off 
seaboard  and  in  I  he  c  'arlhhcnn,  and  w  lien  war  was  declared  were  rushed  thro 
a  brief  and  Inadequate  preparation  for  distant  service. 

"(5)  During  the  most  critical  months  of  the  enemy  submarine  canipc 
against  the  allied  lines  of  communication  the  dejwrtment  violated  the  fui 

menial  strategical  principle  ui*  concent  rati  f  maximum  force  in  the  CTi( 

area  of  the  conflict. 

"(0)  The  department's  representative  with  the  allied  admiralties  wn< 
supported  during  the  most  critical  months  of  the  war  either  by  the  adeqt 
personnel  or  by  the  adequate  forces  that  could  have  been  supplied. 

"( 7  >  The  department's  commander  in  the  critical  area  of  hostilities  was  n< 
allowed  to  select  his  principal  subordinates  and  was  not  even  consulted  m 
their  assignment.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of  command  is  I 
Involved. 

"(8)  The  Navy  Department  made  and  acted  upon  decisions  concerning  op> 
tions  that  were  being  conducted  3,oou  miles  away,  when  the  conditions  \> 
such  that  full  Information  could  not  have  been  in  its  possession,  thus  vlolatlnj 
essential  precept  of  warfare  that  sound  decisions  necessarily  dental  u 
complete  information. 

"(9)  Instead  of  relying  ui>on  the  Judgment  of  those  who  had  had  act 
war  experience  in  this  peculiar  warfare  the  Navy  Department,  though  Incfc 
not  only  this  experience  but  also  lacking  adequate  Information  concerning 
Insisted  u|>on  a  number  of  plans  that  couid  not  Is1  carried  out. 

•  i  in  i  Manv  of  the  department's  actions  so  strongly  implied  a  conviction  t 
it  was  the  most  competent  to  make  decisions  concerning  oj>erntlons  in 
war  /.one  that  the  result  was  an  Impression  that  it  lacked  confidence  in 
Judgment  Of  its  representative  on  the  council  of  the  Allies  and  Its  respons 
commander  in  the  '  field.' 
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•  ■  fundamental  principle  that  every  net  ion  on  the  port  of  superior 

«6».(iW|   Indicate  confidence  in  subordinates.     If  such  confidence 
C  it  *h*»uld   Immediately  be  restored  by   ruthlessly  changing  the 

T  >  Interfere  with  the  commander  in  the  field  or  utlout  is  one  of  the 
p     -.n  temptations  to  the  Government,  find  is  generally  disastrous.'  (The 

■  •   •  >'.  Nf«  Power  u|n>ii  History.  Malum.) 

V»J   I »ep«rtinent  did  not   resist  this  temptation,  nnd  Its  frequent 
'  this  principle  was  the  most  dangerous  error  committed  during  the 

'  ••cunittee.  as  I  sav,  takes  the  ground  that  these  criticisms  are 
»•  <  of  the  Navy,  hut  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  who  had  the 
\    -  responsibility  about  fixing  the  policies  of  the  department. 

%  I  can  speak  for  every  member  of  the  committee  when  I 
t  i:  tc  believe  that  the  Navy  itself  throughout  the  war  did 
mr  ent  service,  and  there  is  no  reflection  intended  in  any  way 
I  u  mi  far  as  the  committee  understands  it,  and  there  is  no 
^  l  on  the  Navy  in  the  letter  of  Admiral  Sims,  as  we  under- 
k  • 

:r  testimony  yesterday,  several  times  during  vour  testimony. 

■  -  cr  aUnit  the  letter  of  Admiral  Sims,  and  have  taken  the 
i  ••  it  it  should  not  have  been  brought  out.  This  letter  was 
i  .  :  ■•••t  at  the  hearing.  1  think  on  January  17,  at  the  request  of 

•  "ni»n  of  the  committee. 

the  propriety  and  intent  of  the  letter  I  will  qtiote  from  the 
t    -  t  of  C'apt.  l'ratt,  on  page  .'10.V2  of  the  record : 

v»x.  N«>w.  I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  sending  of  the 
»  \:-..intl  Sims.  This  letter  WtM  an  official  communication,  was  it  not. 
t      y  :.::ml  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

'.    •   <rr.  V«»u  mean  the  l"tter  

..iM  »x.  The  letter  of  January  7.  1920. 
i  i»rr    I  sup|»»se  it  was. 

im  «x.  I  think  there  is  no  quest iou*nt»out  that, 
nr:    I  think  there  Is  no  question  nlsiiM  It. 

>.ni^.  And  It  was  brought  out  at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee 
•  ards. 

\%r:   I  believe  that  la  true. 

.*BM«9.  Ami  wna  not  made  public  liy  Admiral  Sims,  except  at  the 
*  lb*-  »ubo»mmlttee? 
-  it-   I  understand  that  la  so. 

ma.  There  Is  no  criticism  in  the  letter,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  the 
'    -  *  or  »ny  oflhvr  of  the  Navy? 

i«rr.  I  have  read  It  carefully,  and  I  do  not  see  any  criticism, 

tv  w  Hut  he  does  |K>lnt  out  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
►      -s  tu~  war> 

Ye«*.    I  will  correct  that  by  raying  no  person  by  name:  but  of 

k  ■        i-  ■  •Titicisin  of  certain  operations  <»f  the  war  which  natiirallj 

f  «  »U0  i4Bret  In  charge  of  operations;  but  no  pmHMl  mention  of 
'  "»•-.»•. 

im  if.  And  he  speaks  s|>ecifically  nliout  the  fine  work  thnt  was  done 
s«-i   after  the  department  had  organized  and  things  were  running 

•  .-•  •» 

*»h.  yea:  he  speaks  of  that. 
••  iv«i.  Ami  what  he  finds  fault  with  principally  Is  with  the  fauln 

•  '   rran Itm Hon  In  the  Navy,  the  lack  of  preparation,  the  Indecision  am' 
\'   ti  t»jr  the  department  which  prevented  officers  from  quickly  uslni: 

■  t'ul  material  against  the  enemy?    I  am  simply  asking  you  to  tm 

•  *tJ«  i»  your  Idea  of  the  letter? 
'•iati.  Tea:  that  Is  my  Idea. 

■  JM       Am]  he  did  not  Indulge  In  personalities,  as  you  say? 
.l*n   No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 
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Tlu>  Chairman.  And  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  letter  to  insure  n  gi 
national  security  bv  preventing  n  future  repetition  of  the  errors  and  deli 
1910? 

<  "upt.  Pratt.  I  have  always  accepted  that  myself  as  being  the  reason  « 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  I>o  you  not  think  that  the  ndmlrnl  had  the  right  to  at 
such  a  letter  to  the  Secretnry  of  the  Navy? 

('apt.  I'ratt.  I  think  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  address  It  to  the  Seoreti 
the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Navy  Department  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  the  Navy  Department  Is  the  controlling  head  < 
Navy. 

The  Ch  airman.  Do  you  think  It  is  possible  to  criticize  the  department  w 
Criticising  the  Navy? 
Capt.  I'ratt.  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
who  rules  the  |>o!icles  of  the  department,  prevent  preparedness  and  pi 
quick  action  in  time  of  war.  If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so? 

Capt.  I'ratt.  I  think,  under  the  present  system,  it  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  a  criticism  of  the  Navy  Department  and  Its  p< 
be  a  defense  of  the  Navy,  and  the  dftfte&M  of  Its  officers,  against  the  i 
rharge  of  neglect  on  their  part  to  prepare  and  act  promptly? 

Capt.  I'ratt.  I  suppose  It  could  be  looked  at  In  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  where  can  you  tlnd  any  justification  in  the  charg 
hM  been  made  by  certain  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us. 
Admiral  Sims  had  attacked  the  good  name  of  the  Navy  or  reflected  up 
officers,  when  he  merely  points  out  the  defects  and  errors  of  organ  1 7;  it  lo 
administration  of  the  Navy  Department? 

('apt.  I'ratt.  Of  course,  this  is  my  opinion  only. 

The  Chmkman.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  want 

Capt.  I'ratt.  I  feel  that  had  he  omitted  that  accusation  which  I  polnt« 
as  a  grave  one  that  the  Navy  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
and  so  many  lives  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  feeling  aroused 
service.   I  can  not  help  feeling  that  that  was  a  loose  statement. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  said  "  the  Navy  Department,"  would  that 
changed  that,  in  your  opinion? 

Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  because, .after  all,  we  can  not  draw  a  line  b*»tv\.-i 
Navy  Department  and  the  rest  of  the  Navy.  We  want  to  be  one  hlg  tt 
and  we  want  to  work  thoroughly  as  ;i  band  of  brothers;  so  that  if  \. 
going  to  draw  a  line  of  demnrkatlon  between  the  Navy  Department  at 
Navy  proper,  there  will  always  be  lack  of  harmony. 

The  Chairman.  Hut  might  the  Navy  not  be  Itself  all  on  tenterhooks, 
to  do  anything  that  they  could,  and  the  department  hold  them  back? 

1  'a|il .  i'K  vi  1 .  of  I'ourse,  that  is  t  ru* 

The  Chairman.  In  which  case  the  men  of  the  Navy  who  were  ready 
not  be  to  blame,  but  the  department,  who  controlled  its  policy  and  held 
hack,  would  be  responsible? 

Capt.  Pratt.  Yes;  If  the  department  held  them  back  that  state  of  1 
would  be  true,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  yourselves  have  condemned  the  depart  men 
ganizntion  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

1 'apt.  Pratt.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  good  one. 

You  have  heard  Capt.  Pratt's  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary, 
have  you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  Capt.  Pratt  spoke  words  of  wj 
when  he  said,  "  Yau  can  not  draw  a  line  between  the  Navy  EH 
nient  and  the  Navy."  I  do  not  think  wiser  words  were  ever  sr 
You  never  can  have  any  great  service  in  the  Navy,  or  in  the  J 
or  civilian,  unless  the  directing  power  of  that  service  is  in  liar 
with  the  service.  As  Capt.  Pratt  says,  vou  can  not  make  a  cril 
of  the  Navy  Department  without  making  a  criticism  of  the 
Will  you  let  me  see  that  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  shall  want  it. 
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;  rotary  Daniels.  You  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  criticism  of 
iral  JSims  was  impersonal,  that  it  brought  in  no  personalities  and 
ketl  no  individual.    That  is  not  the  opinion  that  the  people  put 
that  letter.    That  is  not  the  statement  that  Admiral  Sims  made 
ho  came  before  your  committee.    That  letter,  as  Admiral  Me- 
sa id,  and  I  think  with  force — Admiral  Sims's  letter  was  like 
tiling  thrown  at  the  Secretary  that  missed  him  and  hit  the 

operating  department  of  the  Navy, 
w,  I  have  gone  very  fully  into  the  testimony  about  that  letter 
Imiral  Sims. 

uler  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  every  naval  officer 
t  only  authorized  but  invited  to  make  any  suggestions  through 
'  channels  for  anything  that  he  thinks  can  improve  the  Navy 
re,  its  operations,  its  organizations,  it  materiel;  and  in  so  far  as 
iral  Sims's  letter  dealt  with  that  he  was  entirely  within  his 
s,  and  not  only  within  his  rights  but  within  his  duty;  but  the 

regulations  winch  call  for  that  require  two  things:  First  that 
s  reflections  upon  what  has  been  done  he  shall  propose  a  better 
l*p  to  this  hour  Admiral  Sims  has  proposed  nothing  that 
il  improve  those  conditions  which  he  criticizes, 
is  a  well-known  tradition  and  policy  of  the  Navy  that  in  writing 

letters  no  officer  shall  reflect  upon  other  officers.  Now,  Mr. 
innan.  if  ever  any  letter  was  written  that  contained  a  grave  and 
•us  and  outrageous  reflection  upon  officers,  it  was  the  reflection 
'h  Admiral  Sims  made  upon  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  that 
r.  The  substance  of  that  charge,  as  he  expanded  it  in  his  hearing 
re  your  committee,  was  that  Admiral  Benson  had  what  he  called 
-syncracies,  that  he  was  anti- British,  and  he  used  the  exact  words 
re  your  committee  that  Admiral  Benson  lacked  the  will  to  win. 
dmiral  Sims's  charge  in  that  letter  is  that  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
r> — and  as  the  Chief  of  Operations  was  assisted  and  supported  by 

officers  in  operation,  who  together  made  the  plans  which  he  ob- 
vd  to — that  thev  lacked  the  will  to  win. 

he  Chairman.  I  think  he  never  included  anybody  else  at  all  in 
\  an  accusation. 

ecretarv  Daniels.  What  is  that? 

lie  Chairman.  I  think  he  never  included  any  of  the  officers  who 
ked  in  operations. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Whom  did  he  mean? 

lie  Chairman.  I  think  he  meant  the  men  who  had  the  ultimate  re- 
usability for  the  Navy, 
ecretary  Daniels.  Whom  did  he  mean? 

he  Chairman.  I  should  say  indirectly  the  Chief  of  Operations  and 
Ttly  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Then  you  say  that  he  had  no  personalities? 
he  Chairman.  No  personalities. 
;e<  retary  Daniels.  And  he  made  no  charges? 
he  Chairman.  He  made  criticisms. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  he  made  no  criticisms  

The  Chairman.  I  sav  he  made  criticisms. 

a. 

secretary  Daniels.  And  he  made  criticisms  of  what? 
The  Chairman.  He  made  criticisms  of  certain  things  that  were 
le  and  made  them  to  the  head  of  the  Navy. 
174273—20  178 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  made  the  criticism  that 
cause  of  the  remarks  that  Admiral  Benson  was  alleged  to  have  n 
to  him,  a  statement  which  he  afterward  said  lie  had  forgotten  u 
it  was  railed  to  his  attention  by  his  secretary — he  made  the  grave 
infamous  charge  that  Admiral  Benson  lacked  the  will  to  win. 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  there  is  no  charge  so  grave  as  to  declare  tha 
officer  of  the  American  Naw,  charged  with  the  responsibility  foi 
recting  the  operations  of  ships  in  war.  lacked  the  will  to  win. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  did  lack  the  will  to  win,  that  should  certa 
be  brought  out,  should  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Absolutely:  and  he  has  come  here  and  told 
that  Admiral  Benson  lacked  the  will  to  win.  I  say  it  is  a  chargfl 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  quote  from  his  letter  that  st 
ment  about  the  will  to  win? 

Secretary  Dan  iki.s.  T  can  quote  Admiral  Sims's  testimonv  in  wl 
he  said  that  Admiral  Benson  lacked  the  will  to  win.  I  will  quotl 
exact  words. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  it  for  my  information. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  says  that  that  was  the  reason  he  in 
porated  that  in  the  letter,  or  words  to  that  effect.  But  let  me  quote 
exact  words.  I  wish  to  quote  him  exactly  as  he  said  it.  I  have 
Admiral  Sims's  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  letter  here.  You  say  it  was  in 
letter  

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  in  his  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  it  was  not  in  the  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  in  his  examination.  I  said  the  chi 
of  what  Admiral  Benson  is  alleged  to  have  said  to  him  was  in 
letter,  but  in  his  cross-examination  he  said  that  he  lacked  the  wil 
win. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unquestioned.  It  was  brought  out  in 
cross-examination. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Does  it  make  anv  difference  whether  a  i 
charges  another  man  with  a  lack  of  will  to  win,  in  a  letter  or  I 
cross-examination? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  in  a  cross-examination  he  is  obliged 
answer  questions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  as  grave  a  crime  in  one  place  as  in 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  he  is  obliged  to  answer  anv  q 
tions  asked  him,  or  to  bring  out  any  information  he  has.  Ife  ii 
oath  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then  did  he  swear  that  Admiral  Bel 
lacked  the  will  to  win? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  see  the  place  in  the  testimony. 

Secretary-  Daniels.  Your  secretary  can  find  it.  It  is  in  his  ct 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  that  opinion,  of  course  he  should  1 
brought  it  out  if  necessary  in  the  testimony. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  had  that  opinion  « 
war  was  declared,  what  he  ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  wri 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  President  of  the  Un 
States,  and  he  ought  to  have  said,  "  When  I  left  America  the  of 
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ed  by  law  with  the  responsibility  of  operating  the  fleet  in  war 
:1  the  will  to  win.   We  can  not  carry  on  this  war  with  such  an 


e  Chairman.  Might  he  not  

'retary  Daniels.  Let  me  finish;  please,  sir.  Instead  of  that, 
ly  in  the  world  ever  heard  that  Admiral  Sims  had  such  an 
on  until  this  letter  came  out. 

e?  Chairman.  But  the  letter  does  not  say  that  he  had  that 
on. 

•retary  Daniels.  But  the  letter  charges  that  Admiral  Benson 
this  statement,  which  in  his  cross-examination  Admiral  Sims 
your  committee  that  he  did  it  because  it  showed  a  lack  of  will 
n. 

e  Chairman.  But  Admiral  Benson  never  denied  that  he  said 

I  liners  quoted  in  that  letter,  did  he? 

^retary  Daniels.  Read  Admiral  Benson's  testimony. 

10  Chairman.  Yes,  and  he  never  denied  it. 

L-retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Benson  denied  indignantly  

ie  Chairman.  Did  he  denv  that  he  made  the  statement? 

e  retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Benson  denied  indignantly  any  sug- 

011  by* anybody  anywhere,  at  any  time,  that  he  lacked  the  will 
in. 

ie  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  The 
tion  is  the  charge  that  was  made  in  the  letter,  and  Admiral 
^on  denied  that  charge. 

•cretarv  Daniei-s.  You  are  trying  to  confine  this  to  the  letter. 

i  investigation  begins  with  the  letter  and  ends  with  this  minute. 

1  speaking  of  Admiral  Sims's  testimony  on  cross-examination. 

lie  Chairmann.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  quoted  to  you  cer- 
testimony  of  Capt.  Pratt  about  the  letter.  I  am  asking  you 
al>out  this  letter,  not  about  what  came  out  on  cross-examination. 

"■retary  Daniels.  Well,  but  I  am  telling  you  that  the  letter  

he  Chairman.  And  I  want  the  circumstances  about  the  letter. 

ivretary  Daniels.  The  letter  and  the  interpretation  of  the  let- 

go  together,  absolutely. 

he  Chairman.  But  vou  can  not  interpret  anything  into  that  let- 
that  is  not  there.  Now,  the  statement  in  the  letter  was  never  de- 
1  by  Admiral  Benson. 

*vrctarv  Daniels.  I  do  not  wish  to  quote  Admiral  Benson,  but 
will  find  that  in  his  testimony  Admiral  Benson  virtually  said 
t  if  he  made  any  such  statement,  that  if  anybody  had  said  he  made 
lie  would  not  deny  it.  but  that  if  he  made  it  at  all  he  made  it 
i  brother  officer,  cautioning  him  at  the  time  not  to  be  proanything, 
to  be  all  American.    Now,  we  will  come  to  the  letter, 
he  Chairman.  Wait  one  second.  Mr.  Secretary.    I  never  made 
•  -uch  statement  as  that  made  by  Admiral  Benson,  and  if  anybody 
■uld  ask  me  if  I  ever  made  such  a  statement.  I  would  not  be 
aid  to  go  on  oath  in  saying  that  I  never  had  made  such  a  state- 

nt.  no  matter  who  said  that  I  had.    You  suggest  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  going  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please. 
The  Chairman.  Yerv  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  raised  the  question  about  the  publication 
the  letter.    As  I  was  saying,  Admiral  Sims  had  a  right  to  send 
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to  the  Navy  Department  any  statement  or  suggestion,  accoinpai 
by  recommendations  for  improvement,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
fieri  upon  an  officer. 

When  that  letter  came  to  the  Navy  Department  it  was  handei 
me  directly.  I  read  the  first  page  or  page  and  a  half,  and  win 
came  down  to  the  statement  in  which  lie  alleges  that  Admiral  I 
son  made  this  remark,  a  visitor  was  unnounced  who  had  an  appc. 
ment  with  me.  I  put  the  letter  in  my  desk  and  locked  it  up. 
individual  except  myself  ever  saw  that  letter  until  the  Washin; 
Post,  two  or  three  days  later,  printed  not  the  words  of  the  lei 
but  made  a  statement  which  showed  that  someliody  had  given 
not  the  text  but  the  «ris-t  of  the  letter. 

That  letter  was  referred  by  me  to  the  General  Hoard,  with 
letters  bearing  upon  the  regulations  which  authorizes  office r> 
make  «•  u^est ions. 

The  Chairman.  When!! 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  forgotten  the  date. 
The  Chairman.  Before  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 
The  Chairman.  Before  the  matter  was  brought  out  here  at 
hearing '. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  rememlier  the  dnte.  but  I  can  tint 
The  General  Hoard  has  the  date.  And  that  letter  had  never  \ 
seen  until  this  publication. 

Now,  of  course  when  Admiral  Sims  came  before  your  commi 
on  medal  awards,  after  discussing  that  at  very  great  length, 
chairman  of  tins  committee  asked  nim  the  question,  "Have  yon 
other  letter.  Admiral  Sims,  bearing  on  this  (juestion? He  had 
and  if  he  had  obeved  the  traditions  of  the  Navy  and  its  regulati 
he  would  have  said  to  you.  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  written  a  lette 
the  Secretary  <>f  the  Navy  bearing  iiikui  an  entirely  different  ma 
in  no  way  connected  with  medals  or  awards,  and  under  the  reg 
tions  that  letter  will  receive  attention  through  the  ordinary  met] 
of  naval  study  of  suggestions.  Instead  of  that,  with  a  theatrical  s 
he  laid  it  down:  and  if  he  had  been  looking  a  week,  or  a  month 
a  year  for  an  ostentatious  way  of  publishing  the  letter  he  could 
have  found  a  I  letter  one:  and  that  is  the  history  of  the  publicatio 
the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  previous  to  the  reading  of 
letter  before  the  committee  had  you  ever  spoken  about  it  to  am 
that  such  a  letter  had  arrived  i 

Secretary  Danism.  Previous  

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  January  17,  when  this  letter  

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  had  done  this:  When 
Washington  Post  had  this  headline  alxnit  the  letter  on  that  morn 
the  newspaper  correspondents  who  come  in  every  morning  at  1 
to  see  me.  asked  me  if  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Admiral  S 
I  said  that  I  had.  They  asked  me  for  the  letter.  1  declined  to  clis 
it  or  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  some  statement  about  the  h« 
did  you  not  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  I  made  some  statement  about  it. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  was  before  the  c  ommittee  met  < 
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«Tetarv  Daniels.  But  I  never  made  any  statement  about  what 
•ontents  of  the  letter  were. 

*e  Chairman.  But  that  was  before  the  committee  took  the  matter 
•vas  it  not  ? 

«^  rotary  Daniels.  Certainly  it  was?  yes. 

ie  Chairman.  And  therefore  something  having  gotten  out  that 

was  such  a  letter  

'cretary  Daniels.  No:  I  would  like  to  change  a  word,  Mr.  Chair- 
— not  something  having  gotten  out,  but  something  having  been 
n  out  bv  somebodv — that  makes  a  verv  great  difference, 
lie  Chairman.  Can  you  say  where  it  was  given  out  and  how? 
H-retary  Daniels.  I 'have  not  the  evidence. 

he  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  least  impor- 
*e.  because  I  can  tell  you  now  that  if  the  committee  had  known 
there  was  such  a  letter,  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  the 
r  of  the  committee  to  ask  for  it,  and  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
in  1.  The  committee  were  not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
*r. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  micrht  have  been  the  duty  of 
Senate  or  the  Congress  or  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  but  it 
hi  not  have  been  the  duty  of  a  committee  charged  specifically  with 
estimating  medal  awards. 

'he  Chairman.  If  I  recall  the  matter  correctly,  I  asked  Admiral 
is,  when  the  matter  of  the  letter  came  out.  whether  he  had  another 
cr.  and  whether  it  referred  to  the  question  of  awards  or  to  mat- 
>  touching  the  morale  of  the  Navy,  I  think  it  was. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  your  words  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Hie  Chairman.  Very  well.* 

secretary  Daniels.  I  read  from  page  48(>2  of  the  typewritten 
ord: 

'ho  Chairman.  Admiral  Sims.  I  think,  in  connection  with  this  matter— 
rhat  is  the  matter  of  the  awards — 

you  have  had  any  further  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
•nt  the  question  of  awards  and  their  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  service,  it 
uld  be  well  for  you  to  give  that  corresi>ondence  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

You  see,  you  limited  it  to  the  question  of  awards. 

\dmiral  Sims.  It  does  not  hear  particularly  upon  the  question  of  the  awards, 
t  it  does  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  morale  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  does. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  Naval  Af- 
irs  Committee  authorizing  this  committee  to  act,  and  T  found  no- 
Kere  in  it  any  delegation  of  power  to  this  committee  except  on  the 
testion  of  awards.  I  find  no  delegation  of  powers  to  dis-uss  the 
orale  of  the  Navy.  It  raised  no  question  about  that.  You  went 
1  to  say — I  quote  from  the  record — 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  It  is  decidedly  germane  to  this  issue. 
And  then  Admiral  Sims  produced  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  had  to  produce  the  letter.  Then  I 
nderstand  you  to  find  fault  with  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
)r  asking  for  the  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
nybody.    You  brought  up  the  question  about  its  publication,  and  I 
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answered  your  question.  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody.  I  am  sta 
facts. 

The  Chairman.  But  clearly  Admiral  Sims  could  not  have  he 
producing  the  letter  when  I  ordered  him  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  asked  him  if  he  had  a  letter  referrin 
medal  awards. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  and  he  replied  that  it  did  not  refer  dirt 
to  medal  awards,  but  that  it  did  refer  to  the  morale  of  the  X 
Then  1  may  have  gone  beyond  my  powers  in  asking  him  to  pro* 
it,  but  he  certainly  had  to  produce  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im 
tance  

Secretary  Daniels.  Except  to  get  the  facts  clearly  before  the  ; 
lie — the  facts  as  to  how  it  came  out — that  is  all.    As  far  as  I  am 
cerned  I  am  very  happy  that  it  came  out.    I  am  very  happy 
the  country  has  hern  enabled  to  have  a  complete  and  full  and 
elusive  answer  to  all  the  unsubstantiated  charges. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  whether  the  charges  are  subs 
tiated  or  not  does  not  lie  with  any  witness. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  lies  with  everybody  as  a  matter  of  i 
vidua]  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  decide  in  their  own  m 
about  the  question  of  substantiation. 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  was  stating  my  opinion,  which  is  entitle 
just  as  much  consideration  as  that  of  anybody  else,  and  no  more. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  the  committee  will  give  it  and  the  t 
mony  of  all  the  witnesses  every  consideration,  as  I  think  they  she 
Xow.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  question  about  the  powers  ol 
committee  at  the  present  time  under  the  further  authority  givei 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  I  am  raising  no  question  at  all  about  l 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  merely  stating  the  history  of  it,  but  rai 
no  question  about  power. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Keyes  thinks  you  do  not  unders 
clearly  the  different  powers  which  the  committee  now  has. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  understand  it  thoroughly  

The  Chairman.  Different  from  what  it  had  at  the  beginning,  : 
the  question  of  awards. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  speaking  entirely  of  the  powers  ol 
committee  at  the  time  the  letter  was  produced.  After  that  your  < 
mittee  went  before  the  full  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  as  I  ur 
stand  it  were  given  larger  powers. 

Senator  Keyes.  Was  the  letter  produced  at  the  medal  hearing 
at  this  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  Produced  at  the  medal  hearing. 

Senator  Ketes.  It  was  produced  at  the  medal  hearing? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  raise  no  question  of  the  power  of  tin- 
mittee,  of  course.  I  have  only  been  giving  the  history  as  it 
place. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel,  Mr.  Secretarv,  that  Admiral  Sims 
entirely  justified  in  writing  the  letter  of  January  17  to  you,  do 
not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Under  the  regulations  any  naval  officer  if 
only  permitted  but  invited  to  write  a  letter,  without  personal 
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••a  reflection  on  other  officers,  suggesting  any  improvement  that 
zks  can  be  made  in  naval  conduct ;  and  he  is  also  told  in  the 
regulation  that  he  should  not  do  this  unless  he  proposes  plans 
-{.roremeiit.    That  is  the  substance  of  the  regulation, 
f  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  in  his  criticism  the  admiral 
that  the  Navy  Department  did  not  announce  a  policy  untU 

•  Booths  after  war  was  declared,  would  not  that  suggest  in- 
ly that  they  should  have  done  it  earlier  than  three  months 

war  was  declared  i 
"*o«tary  Daniels.  If  he  stated  that,  he  stated  what  is  not  correct. 

-  Chairman.  1  know,  but  you  are  accusing  him  of  not  offering 
i*  constructive.    Now,  I  say  that  that  very  charge  implies  a 

<Tvtive  criticism. 

•  rt-tArv  Daniels.  I  say  his  statement  was  made  in  ignorance  of 
u:  tite  Navy  Department  had  done. 

•  Chairman,  les;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
*-  rdary  Daniels.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  case. 

Chairman.  He  might  make  a  mistake,  of  course;  but  at  least 
.^'i.'e-ting  something  constructive, 
rttary  Daniels.  He  had  the  right  

•  i  a  airman  (interposing).  He  had  the  right  to  criticize  and 
fc-  •S.'Sled  to  make  suggestions. 

•tary  Daniels,  lie  had  a  right  to  make  any  constructive  sug- 
»  ft  tuat  be  thought  would  improve.    So  has  every  other  officer. 
'  '     made  a  statement  that  the  Navy  Department  had  no  policy 
announced  no  policy  or  put  in  effect  no  policy,  or  intimated 
thing,  for  three  months  after  the  war,  he  showed  that  he 

►  «>*fully  ignorant. 

'.  »  Chairman.  But  even  so.  it  is  a  constructive  statement,  is  it 

>  It  implies,  if  they  did  not  do  it  in  that  time,  that  they  should 
R*  kmc  it  earlier  than  they  did.    That  is  constructive,  is  it  not! 

iry  Damh>.  If  he  had  said.  "In  my  judgment,  the  Navy 
fcatajrnt  ought  everv  day,  or  every  week,  or  every  month,  to 
in  full  the  policy  that  it  i-  going  to  pursue  in  the  future." 
r  -  «ild  have  been  a  constructive  suggestion.    But  to  have  said 
:    war  went  on  three  months  I H' fore  the  Navy  Department  had 

•  .i  y.  or  to  have  intimated  that,  showed  his  ignorance  of  what 
»    *rtment  was  doing. 

-  1  hairmax.  But  even  if  he  showed  his  ignorance  it  shows  that 
i'  .r.1  fault  with  their  waiting  those  three  months,  and  it  is  con- 
la  *.»«  criticism  to  suggest  that  in  the  future  they  do  not  delay 
r»  snaths  i 

rttary  Danikls.  But  they  did  not  wait  three  months,  and  his 
i!T  all  wrong. 

■  Chairman.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  being  a  con- 
it  -uggestion. 

**tary  Daniels.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  naval  officer  in  making  sag- 
fEcr.t  Dot  to  reflect  upon  the  department,  but  to  inform  himself 
at  they  are  doing. 

•Chairman.  But  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  give  the  facts  without 
f-'.'Lg  ua  some  one.  if  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
I  ^TKary  Daniels.  But  a  mistake  had  not  In-eii  made,  and  there- 
'0  had  no  right  to  sav  it. 

L 
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The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  \\\ 
going  to  determine  in  this  committee. 

Secretary  Daxiew.  That  is  a  matter  which  v  apt.  Pratt  :ui«i  -V 
ral  Benson  and  Admiral  McKean  and  Admiral  Badger  teal 
about. 

The  Chairman.  But  others  have  testified  in  a  different  way 
may  he  that  we  will  find  that  there  was  a  mistake.  It  may  I 
will  find  that  there  was  not.   1  simply  use  that  as  one  il lustra 

Now.  here  is  another  illustration.    Admiral  Sims  says: 

Although  war  with  (iermnny  had  l>een  imminent  fur  many  months  prior 
declaration,  t litre  were  nevertheless  n<>  mature  plans  developed  or  naval  j 
adopted  in  preparation  for  war  In  ho  far  an  Its  commander  In  Kuropc 
informed. 

That  certainly  is  a  constructive  criticism,  that  in  the  fntun 

commander  should  he  informed. 

Secretary  DaOTKLS.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  not  going  into  the  merits  of  this  at 

time. 

Secretary  Daniklh.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  an 
yes  or  no.  I  am  going  to  give  yon  the  facts.  Admiral  Sims  h 
right  to  propose  plans  and  suggestions  and  improvements:  bi 
bad  DO  right  to  reflect  upon  brother  officers.  That  statement  re: 
upon  the  (ieneral  Board  of  the  Navy:  it  reflects  upon  Admiral 
son  and  Capt.  Pratt,  ami  every  man  charged  with  those  resgg 
hilities.  It  had  plans;  it  carried  out  plans:  it  carried  them 
successfully. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  are  not  in  any  way  denying  that  he 
proposing  something  that  should  he  considered  constructive  il 
letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  not  constructive  at  all.  liecause  it 
taking  a  man  of  straw  and  knocking  him  down. 

,  The  Chairman.  That  might  he.  hut  that  is  not  what  we  are  set 
now:  at  least,  it  was  an  attempt  to  do  something  constructive 
was  an  attempt,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniki.s.  I  think  it  was  an  attempt  to  l>e  destnu 
ami  to  reflect  upon  his  brother  officers. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  constructive. 

Secretary  Daniki.s.  But  I  said  destructive. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

Secretary  Daniki.s.  I  say  it  was  not  constructive:  it  was  del 
tive,  based  upon  a  false  premise. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  the  point,  that  when  he  n 
these  points  alMiut  things  that  were  done  wrong,  there  is  a  suj 
tion  that  in  the  future  they  be  not  done  in  that  way  ? 

Secretary  Danikls.  But  you  put  your  question  on  the  ground 
they  were  done  wrong.  1  deny  that,  and  I  deny  it  upon  the  evic 
of  everv  responsible  officer  who  has  been  lie  fore  your  committee. 

The  Cn Ai it m an.  That  is  not  the  point,  of  course.  Mr.  Secretary 
he  thought  they  had  been  done  wrong,  it  was  his  duty  to  brti 
U'fore  the  department? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  he  thought  he  had  a  plan:  but  it  \va 
duty  to  state  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretarv.  if  I  state  that  nothing  has 
done  in  three  months,  the  point  1  suggest  is  that  they  should  lie 
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re  three  months;  and  that  is  implied;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
i*  in  the  charge. 

kt*retarv  Daniels.  But  if  you  state  that  when  it  is  not  true,  you 
iot  conie  witliin  the  regulations  of  the  Navy, 
he  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  if  that  is  in  my 
i-L  when  I  make  the  statement. 

31-retary  Daniels.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  statement, 
he  Chairman.  I  fail  to  follow  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
ecretary  Daniels.  I  am  very  sorry.   It  is  very  clear  to  me. 
he    Chairman.  Now,  any  criticism  of  anything  in  the  Navy 
iM  be  a  criticism  of  some  officer  or  of  the  department,  would  it 

eeretary  Daniels.  How  is  that — any  criticism? 

he  Chairman.  Any  criticism  of  anything  done  in  the  Navy  must 

i  criticism  of  an  officer  or  of  the  department  itself? 

eeretary  Daniels.  Any  criticism  made  ought  to  be  made  of  the 

son  responsibje. 

'he  Chairman.  Ought  to  be  made  of  what? 

KK-retary  Daniels.  Of  the  person  responsible  for  what  is  alleged 
lave  been  wrong. 

"he  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
t.    Do  you  mean  he  should  specify  a  man  by  name? 
Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  specify  the  man,  the  bureau,  the 
son.  that  he  thinks  has  made  the  mistake. 

Hie  Chairman.  But  in  this  case,  he  particularly  criticizes  the 
licies  of  the  department;  and  do  vou  not  think  that  is  very  clear? 
Secretary  Daniels.  He  particularly  criticizes  what  are  not  the 
licies  of  the  department. 

I  he  Chairman.  What  he  alleges  are  the  policies  of  the  department. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  what  he  alleges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  specific  enough,  that  those  who  are 

imately  responsible  would  be  the  ones  criticized? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  those  ultimately  responsible  for  the 

licies  of  the  department  must  bear  the  responsibility  

The  Chairman.  And  the  

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  finish. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  Those  who  are  responsible  ulti- 
ately  for  the  policies  must  l>ear  all  responsibility  and  receive  all 
e  rewards.    They  jjo  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  say  that  the  Navy  Department 
as  the  Navv,  would  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  say  what  ('apt.  Pratt  said,  that  you 
in  not  separate  them.   I  will  sav  that  I  would  say  what  C'apt.  Pratt 
id.   l^et  us  see  what  he  said.    Here  is  his  language: 

Because,  after  all.  we  ran  not  draw  a  line  1mm ween  the  Navy  Department  ami 
.«»  rest  of  the  Navy. 

1  think  that  Capt.  Pratt  was  absolutely  right  in  that  statement. 
The  Chairman.  In  which  statement,  the  one  you  have  just  read  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  read  you  his  former  statement.  I 
sked  him : 

Is  the  Navy  I  Apartment  the  Navy? 
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Capt.  Pratt  said : 

No,  sir:  the  Navy  I>epartinent  is  the  controlling  head  of  the  N:»vy. 
The  Cit.unMAN.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  criticize  the  department  wit 
criticizing  the  Navy? 
Capt.  Pratt.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  if  vou  would  ask  me  if  the  battles 
Wyoming  was  the  Navy,  I  would  say  no:  but  I  would  say  that  it 
a  verv  important  part  of  it;  and  if  you  whack  the  Wyoming,  you 
the  N'avv.   All  parts  of  the  Navy  go  to  make  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  there  is  no  way  of  criticizing 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  without  insulting  the  rest  of  the  Navy  t 

Secretary  Damki.s.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Or  without  criticizing  the  rest  of 
Navy;  is  that  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  at  all;  but  I  think  this,  that  no  organ 
tion  can  function  well  unless  that  organization  at  the  head  functi 
well. 

The  Ciiaikman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  organization  at 
head  has  made  mistakes,  it  is  a  pretty  good  idea  to  bring  those  i 
takes  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  doing  so  you  are  not  affecting  the 
of  the  Navy,  are  you? 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  my  regulations — the  regulations  of 
Navy  authorize  and  invite  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  think  that  is  attacking  the  rest  of 
Navy,  when  vou  are  criticized? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  Admiral  Sims'  letter  was  a  very  se\ 
and  very  serious  attack,  first  upon  Operations,  and  then  upon 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  NavyJ 
Secretary  Daniels.  Upon  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  reflected  upon  you,  at  i 
Secretary  Daniels.  In  so  far  as  I  am  a  part  of  the  Navy,  i 
tainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  any  more  than  anybody  else  in 
Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  His  letter,  if  you  will  read  it,  reflected 
one  thing,  the  operation  of  the  Navy  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  policies  of  the  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  Operations  assigns  ships,  and  it  has 
operation ;  and  Operations  is  so  integral  a  Dart  of  the  Navy,  if 
tear  down  Operations  you  attack  the  whole  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  he  is  reflecting  only  upon  Op* 
tions.   Do  you  not  think  ho  said  anything  about  the  plans. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  I  said  just  now,  he  has  reflected  upon 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  who  made  plans,  elaborate,  full,  y 
after  year,  month  after  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  think  you  were  obviously  resp 
sible  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  these  plans,  and  in  the  case  o 
number  of  operations  that  were  followed  out  or  that  were  not 
lowed  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  responsible 
the  conduct  of  the  Navy,  ultimately.  Under  the  law  Congress  pas 
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^15,  certain  responsible  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
i*  actions. 

Chairman.  And  certain  responsible  duties  were  not  assigned 
*e  office  of  Operations? 

^retary  Daniels.  And  the  larger  responsibilities  

*e  Chairman.  I  will  take  that  up  later. 

"oretary  Daniels.  The  final  say  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 

^  ft/  «7 

avy,  and  the  say  above  that  rests  with  the  Commander  in 
*f  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

lie  Chairman.  So  that,  in  regard  to  any  of  these  criticisms  of 
airal  Sims,  unless  you  can  show  that  certain  officers  in  Opera- 
s  or  in  other  departments  of  the  Navy  were  directly  responsible, 
re  they  deal  with  policies  or  plans  or  matters  that  come  under 
p  jurisdiction,  would  you  not  say  that  you  yourself  were  re- 
lsible? 

eoretary  Daniels.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
r  ample  and  very  large  and  very  full  instructions  as  to  the  re- 
us ibilities  of  various  officers.  For  example,  the  moneys  appro- 
ited  for  certain  bureaus  are  expended  under  the  direction  of 
?e  bureaus.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  undertook  to 
:*e  the  operations  of  the  fleet  under  the  Office  of  Operations,  and 
t,  of  course  

^he  Chairman.  Under  the  Secretary? 

secretary  Daniels.  And  that,  of  course,  is  under  the  Secretary 
the  Navy,  as  it  should  be;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Chief  of 
e rations  and  the  office  of  Operations  from  the  beginning  of  the 
r,  and  before  the  war,  had  the  direct  responsibility  and  charge  of 
operations  and  allotments  of  the  ships  that  served  in  the  Ameri- 
l  N  avy ;  and  the  signing  of  an  order  for  any  ship  to  go  anywhere, 
the  Chief  of  Operations,  had  the  full  force  and  effect — I  am  quot- 
r  the  law — as  it  it  had  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
rhe  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  the  charges  of 

■  specific  matters  referred  to  by  Admiral  Sims  

Secretary  Daniels.  What  specific  charges? 

rhe  Chairman.  As  to  convoys;  as  to  personnel  sent  over  for  his 
fT;  as  to  destroyers  being  sent  over;  as  to  tugs  being  sent  over;  as 
the  North  Sea  mine  barrage;  as  to  the  sending  over  of  the  battle- 
ips,  and  other  things.  Did  you  not  yourself  have  something  to  do 
th  the  matter  in  each  case,  and  something  to  do  with  the  decision 
out  whether  these  very  ships  were  to  be  sent  over? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Twill  answer  that  very  fully.  You  first  spoke 
the  convoys.  In  my  direct  testimony  I  have  given  you  a  very  full 
count  of  the  convoy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary*  I  want  to  take  up  these  ques- 
>ns  in  detail  later  on,  under  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  want  to  sim- 
y  get  the  policy  question  settled  now. 

Secretary  Dxxiels.  On  these  I  shall  illustrate  the  policy  by  the 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  the  convoy,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
iat  matter  was  left  to  Operations.  I  had  the  power  to  have  directed 
perations  to  pursue  a  certain  policy.  My  attitude  toward  the  convoy 
very  well  known.  I  always  believed  it  ought  to  be  employed;  but 
10  British  Navy  for  three  years  took  the  opposite  position,  and  after 
ilmiral  Sims  reached  Europe  he  sent  a  cablegram  in  which  he  said 
iitt  the  l'ritish  Admiralty  bej^ggjl  that  the  policy  of  dispersion  was 
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the  l)est.   Admiral  Benson  did  not  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  i 
the  convoy  was  the  best  method,  antl  therefore  he  stated  so  in  a  ( 
Cmn  which  he  sent  to  Admiral  Sims,  a  telegram,  bv  the  way.  w| 
Admiral  Sims  presented  to  your  committee  and  which  he  said 
signed  "Daniels,"  and  which  I  never  signed. 

Hut,  though  that  was  my  opinion  and  though  1  stated  it  to  Op 
tions,  I  gave  the  responsibility  as  to  whether  we  should  depend  u 
armed  guards  or  convoys  to  Operations  to  carry  out,  because  ur 
the  law,  and  because  it  was  wisest.  Operations  determined  that  pol 
and  in  determining  that  policy  it  established  the  convoy,  antl  n- 
»  troopship  left  America  without  a  convoy. 

The  Ciiaihmax.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  have  something  U 
with  all  of  these  matters  recommended  by  Admiral  Sims. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  the  right  to  the  final  say. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Operati 
and  I  gave  him  a  responsibility  for  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  wl 
he  fully  exercised:  and  if  vou  will  read  his  testimony  you  will 
that  he  stated  he  had  the  full  responsibility  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  any  time  you  could  have  held  them 
could  you  not.  if  you  had  seen  fit  to  do  so? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh.  of  course:  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
the  absolute  power,  and  must  have  it.  in  the  fixing  of  policies.  W 
policies  are  fixed,  however,  in  the  Navy,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  leaves  the  carrying  out  of  those  policies  to  the  Office  of  ( )j* 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  any  time—  - 

Secretary  Daniels.  For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  10,  l! 
Vice  Admiral  Browning,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  Rear  Adm 
(irasset,  of  the  French  Navy,  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  and  I 
a  conference  with  Admirals  Mayo,  Benson,  and  Wilson. 

On  Mhv  11  these  admirals  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  \ 
were  in  charge  of  all  British  and  French  operations  on  this  si.  i. 
the  Atlantic,  and  who  for  some  time  had  kept  up  the  patrol  on 
side  of  the  Atlantic — because  vou  must  l>ear  in  mind  there  never 
a  time  when  the  British  did  not  patrol  the  coast  outside  of  the  :i-r 
limit — they  came  to  Washington  and  had  a  conference  with 
General  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Sec  ret  an 
the  Xavv,  Admirals  Benson.  Mayo,  and  Wilson,  and  at  that  con 
ence  we  laid  down  this  policy,  upon  the  request  of  the  French  adm 
and  the  British  admiral :  We  agreed  to  take  over  the  entire  coast  f  i 
Halifax  to  Brazil  and  to  furnish  the  patrols:  and  at  that  confer* 
it  was  decided  to  order  a  division  of  dest rovers  to  Great  Britain, 
those  deetrovers  were  that  very  day  ordered  to  fit  out  for  service, 
the  policy  there  was  fixed  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  s 
our  ships  into  the  area  where  they  could  best  serve  the  cause. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  did  you  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
sending  over  of  any  destroyers  to  the  other  side? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  to  the  sending  over  of  the  other  destroy 
they  were  sent  by  Operations  in  the  regular  course,  with  full  resj 
silnlity. 

The  Chairman.  But  never  after  consultation  with  you  t 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  no  further  orders  except  to  send 
ships  where  they  could  do  the  most  good. 
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^  Chairman.  You  did  not  O.  K.  any  orders? 
'retary  Daniels.  I  signed  the  order— I  was  to  put  in  the  record, 
Chairman,  the  first  order  given  for  any  naval  or  Army  or  any 
«  of  America  to  go  abroad,  and  I  sent  this  order,  prepared  in 
*»t  ions,  to  the  first  division  of  destroyers  to  go  abroad.  As  to  the 
overs  that  went,  from  these  destrovers  to  the  end  of  the  war  the 
t*r  of  where  the  destroyers  should  go,  and  when,  was  determined 
ie  Office  of  Operations.  As  Admiral  Benson  has  told  you,  I  was 
*e<|iient  consultation,  but  my  direction  was  to  him  and  to  the 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  all  bold  and  audacious  plans 
l»le  for  the 'fullest  use  of  everything  America  had  to  win  the  war. 
ie  Chairman.  Then,  after  these  first  six  destroyers  were  sent 
.  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sending  over  of  de- 
fers :  and  if  there  was  any  delay  in  sending  them  over.  Operations 
responsible  and  not  yourself:* is  that  correct? 
e  retary  Daniels.  Every  destroyer  and  every  ship  ordered  to  any 
from  the  minute  we  met  on  April  11  until  the  war  was  over, 
settled  by  the  Office  of  Operations. 

ie  Chairman.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  • 

•e  retary  Daniels.  I  left  that  entirely  to  them. 

lie  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  was  any  delay  in  sending  them 

*,  Oj)crations  was  to  blame,  and  not  yourself? 

•e  retary  Daniels.  I  left  it  entirely  to  Operations  to  assign  the 

-s  where  they  could  serve  American  interests  l>est.    Both  Admiral 

son  and  Capt.  Pratt  have  made  that  statement  very  full  and  clear. 

he  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  the  question  now. 

erretary  Daniels.  I  understand;  and  I  am  answering  it. 

he  Chairman.  And  before  the  sending  over  of  these  six  ships 

e  you  then  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  sending  of  any  de- 

yers  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

erretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  responsible  for  every- 
i«r  in  the  Navv,  in  the  ultimate  analysis;  but  as  to  the  allocation 
ships,  as  to  the  orders  of  ships,  those  orders  were  left  to  the 
ee  of  Operations,  to  send  them  where  they  could  best  contribute 

greatest  power  of  American  force  in  the  war. 
'he  Chairman.  And  so  you  would  say  that  if  there  was  any  delay 
fault  of  any  kind  about  sending  them  over,  you  would  say  that 
i  would  shake  your  skirts  of  any  responsibility — I  do  not  mean  to 
offensive  in  anyway — that  you  would  have  no  responsibility? 
Wretary  Daniels.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  as  to  my  shak- 

my  skirts. 

The*  Chairman.  T  mean,  you  yould  have  no  responsibility? 
MKTetarv  Daniels.  I  assume  the  entire  and  full  responsibility, 
1  wish  f  could  take  with  it  the  credit  of  the  great  things  the  Navy 
I.    But  under  the  plans  we  worked  upon,  I  laid  down  the  policy 
consultation  with  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Navv,  and  when  that 
1  it- v  was  laid  down  it  was  carried  out  bv  Admiral  Mayo  and  his 
jt  under  Operations,  by  the  ships,  and  the  orders  that  they  made, 
»ich  they  thought  would  give  the  maximum  of  strength  and  Ameri- 
n  efficiency  in  the  war  were  made  by  Operations. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  I  asked  you  if  before  those  six  destroyers 
•re  sent  over,  you  were  in  anyway  responsible  for  their  lack  of 
eparedness  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
Secretary  Daniels.  There  was  no  lack  of  preparedness. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is.  nil  of  the  destroyers  were  ready  w 
we  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  give  you  the  answer.  In  a  telegi 
or  a  letter  of  May  11,  1917,  Admiral  Sims  says: 

fl.  Our  ship*  nmilf  no  demands  of  consequence  upon  tlie  navy-yard  facil 
after  arriving  In  spite  of  the  length  of  their  passage  under  adverse  condih 
The  euunuainler  of  the  division,  when  questioned  hy  the  vice  admiral  a 
when  his  vessels  would  he  ready  for  duty  reported  that  he  should  be  n 
that  night,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  refueled.    •    •  • 

7.  The  vessels  themselves  caused  a  great  deal  of  complimentary  coma 
and,  contrary  to  expectations,  were  found  to  he  well  equipped  for  their 
spectlve  duty,  with  the  single  exception  of  depth  charges. 

The  sixth  division  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May  In  excel 
condition,  no  repairs  being  required. 

Re|)ort  of  June  2,  1917,  states  that  the  Admiralty  desired  hin 
report  "  officially  that  the  United  States  destroyer  forces  which 
working  in  the  Atlantic  approaches  are  rendering  most  excellent 
valuable  services." 

Report,  undated,  received  in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer 
June  16,  1917: 

1.  It  Is  gratifying  to  he  able  to  report  that  the  o{>eration  of  our  force 
tin  s.'  Kiitcr*  is  proving  not  only  very  satisfactory  hut  also  of  marked  valu 
the  Allies  In  overcoming  the  suhmarinne  menace.    The  equipment  and 
st ruction  of  our  ships  has  proved  adequate  and  ellicient. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  answering  the  question  I 
asking  you.    What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  there 
any  distinction  between  you  and  the  Navv;  whether  it  is  prope 
criticize  you  and  not  at  the  same  time  criticize  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  ci 
cize  me :  in  some  quarters  it  is  very  fashionable. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  Admiral  S 
to  criticize  you  in  a  letter  to  yourself? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  a  letter  to  myself  it  was  perfectly  pre 
for  him  to  make  any  recommendations  he  thought  would  impi 
conditions  in  the  Navy.  It  was  not  proper  for  him  to  reflect  u 
anv  person  in  making  his  recommendations 

The  Chairman.  It  was  entirely  projier  for  him  to  criticize  thi 
that  he  thought  were  not  properly  done,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  he  stated  the  facts  and  proposed  a  renn 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Well.  I  have  already  stated  that  to  mv 
of  thinking  he  did  suggest  n  remedy.   You  may  not  agree  al>out  t 

Now.  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  any  mistakes  that  v 
made,  if  they  were  made.  I  will  quote  from  Admiral  Benson,  at  j 
4744  of  the  typewritten  record,  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  I  hi  yon  feel  that  it  Is  a  reflection  on  the  Navy  and  .r«0l 
young  men  t tint  served  In  It  that  jiersoris  who  were  ultimately  responsiMt 
the  conduct  and  Ihe  policies  of  the  Navy  during  the  war  had  not  In  all  resi 
done  what  they  should  have  done? 

Admiral  Hknson.  I  think  It  would  be;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is.  a  reflection  on  you  or  a  reflection  on  the  Secrc 
of  the  Navy  would  be  a  reflection  on  all  these  men? 

Admiral  Hknson.  It  would  reflect  on  the  whole  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mnke  any  difference  between  a  reflection  i 
the  Nnvy  as  a  body  of  men  and  upon  the  Navy  Department? 

Admiral  Hknson.  I  think  the  whole  service  would  be  Included,  sir.  Rnt 
not  admit — and  the  statement  is  not  Isirtie  out  In  fact — If  It  were  a  true  k 
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in<l  bore  anything  on  its  face  that  could  be  substantiated,  and,  coming  as 

*»  a.  statement  of  that  kind  I  consider  most  decidedly  

Chairman.  That  is  because  you  do  not  think  it  was  based  on  facts.  Now, 
if  It  was  based  on  facts,  do  you  not  think  it  is  probably  proper  that  it 
!    l>e  made? 

liral  Benson.  If  it  is  based  on  facts,  it  should  be  made. 

Chairman.  It  should  be  made  If  it  is  based  on  facts? 
liral  Henson.  It  should  be  made  if  it  is  based  on  facts. 

Chairman.  Therefore,  if  anyone  had  the  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of 
avy  or  the  Chief  of  Operations  had  not  performed  their  duties  as  they 
1,  it  is  essentially  important  that  that  fact  should  be  brought  out,  is  it 

liral  Benson.  If  any  such  fact  existed,  it  certainly  should  be  brought 

Chairman.  And  in  bringing  it  out  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  rest  of  the 

niral  Benson.  I  think,  in  a  way,  the  fact  that  anyone  in  the  Navy  had 
u»trlfgt»nt  would  reflect  on  the  balance  of  the  service. 

•  Chairman.  Then  you  think  that,  in  order  not  to  reflect  on  the  service, 
•tions  of  those  responsible  should  be  covered  up? 
uiral  Benson.  Certainly  not. 

■  Chairman.  Then,  if  it  is  not  to  be  covered  up,  you  do  think  It  is  per- 
proper  that  It  should  be  brought  out? 
niratl  Benson.  Should  be  brought  out,  absolutely. 

>w,  that  I  think  indicates  that  Admiral  Benson  thought,  at  least, 
anything  that  had  been  done  or  left  undone,  or  should  have  been 
,  should  be  brought  out. 

c rotary  Daniels.  Yes.  If  Admiral  Sims  thought,  as  he  stated  in 
^examination,  that  any  responsible  officer  in  the  Navy  lacked  the 
to  win  in  the  early  part  of  1917,  he  should  have  communicated 
usnicion  or  belief  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  to  the  President 
le  United  States,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
ow,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  are  worded  so  as 
re  vent  unfounded  and  insubordinate  criticism.  If  an  officer  makes 
•ments  which  are  not  supported  bv  the  facts  and  improperly  re- 
upon  those  in  authority,  he  commits  a  breach  of  discipline  in  the 
tary  organization. 

fie  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  facts  go  into  the 
ter,  you  will  admit  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  about  them,  is 
e  not — discrepancy  of  viewpoint? 
»oretary  Daniels.' Discrepancy  in  what? 

he  Chairman.  Discrepancy  in  viewpoint  as  to  whether  they  were 
s  or  not  ? 

eeretary  Daniels.  I  would  like  you  to  define  the  word  "  discrep- 

*v 

he  Chairman.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  facts  were, 
ecretary  Daniels.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
s.   There  can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  things  that  are  not 
s.    But  when  a  man  states  as  facts  what  are  not  facts,  there  is 
warrant  for  his  assertion. 

he  Chairman.  And  when  another  man  finds  fault  with  things  that 
e  been  stated  as  facts,  when  he  is  stating  what  is  so,  he  has  no 
rant  for  making  the  statement,  has  he? 
'ecretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  understand  you. 
he  Chairman.  I  say  if  a  witness  has  stated  certain  things  as  facts, 
1  another  man  questions  the  matter,  as  to  whether  they  are  facts 
not,  he  should  not  do  so,  should  he  ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  You  mean  that  the  witness  should  not  -t 
as  facts  things  that  are  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  say,  things  here  have  heen  testified  to 
hoth  sides. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  do  you  refer  to  that  has  been  testil 
to  on  l>oth  sides. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Sims  has  made  certain  statements.  ; 
certain  other  witnesses  have  borne  him  out.  Then  other  witnei 
have  come  along  and  have  not  home  him  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  statements  do  you  refer  to  now,  in  \vh 
witnesses  have  home  him  out? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  large  matter,  to  go  over  the  wl 
of  the  testimony. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  give  you  the  regulations,  for  the  rec< 
which  cover  the  whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Sims,  for  instance,  stated  that  there  \\ 
no  proper  plans  when  we  went  in,  and  he  has  produced  facts  uli 
that,  that  he  states  are  facts.  Other  witnesses  have  testified  dit 
ently. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  am  glad  that  you  have  changed  tl 
you  said  that  he  produced  facts.  They  were  not  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  dare  say  some  of  the  things  he  produced  w 
facts,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  anything  he  said  about  lack  of  plans. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  to  be  looked  into  by 
committee. 

Secretary  Da  mils.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  already  settled.  I 
lias  U'cn  settled  hy  the  testimony  lie  fore  vein-  committee. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  it  has  heen  settled;  but  you 
not  the  one  to  decide  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  preponderance  of  the  testimonv. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  preponderance  of  the  testimonv. 
The  Chairman.  The  preponderance  of  the  testimony?  What 
you  mean? 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  mean,  the  only  people  who  could  know  nl 
plans  would  be  the  General  Board — I  mean,  to  know  specifically— 
Operations,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  have  all  been 
fore  you,  and  Admiral  Badger,  the  chairman  of  the  General  Bo 
has  given  you  not  only  the  fact  that  they  had  plans,  but  has 
you  statements  as  to  when  the  plans  were  made,  and  what  they  \\ 

('apt.  Pratt  has  told  you  there  were  many  plans.  So  when  ■ 
writes  a,  letter  to  the  department — if  that  had  gone  to  the  ( 
eral  Board  and  they  had  investigated  it  and  gone  through  it  us 
General  Board  does  about  questions  of  that  kind,  they  would  1 
found,  as  a  fact,  that  when  Admiral  Sims  stated  that  they  were  1 
ing  plans,  he  had  not  investigated  and  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions  a  little  I 
about  plans.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  can  clarify  the  mat  to 
plans,  because  it  has  not  been  made  clear  as  yet  to  me,  and  I  thin 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  committee,  and  1  hope  you  can  clear  the  nu 
up  entirelv  to  our  satisfaction. 

Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  reasons  why  a  > 
should  be  maintained  by  the  people  of  the  Tinted  States  ( 
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rvtury  Daniels.  But  one  reason  in  the  world. 
'  Chairman.  What  is  that? 
retary  Danikls.  Ready  to  light. 
k  Chairman.  Kcadv  to  fi«rht  ? 
rotary  Daniels.  \es. 
*  Chairman.  For  what  cause? 

retary  Danikls.  For  whatever  cause  the  American  Congress 

lie  Commander  in  Chief  orders  them  to  fight. 

:»  Chairman.  That  is,  for  matters  in  general? 

retary  Daniels.  Matters  that  Congress — when  Congress  de- 

5  war,  the  business  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  is  to  carry  out  the 

es  established  by  the  authorized  powers  of  Government.  That 

?  only  excuse  for  the  Navy.    That  is  the  only  reason  for  the 

That  is  the  justification, 
e  Chairman.  That  is,  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
:ry  ? 

"retary  Daniels.  The  business  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  the  strong 
arm  of  defense  of  our  Republic,  and  to  do  whatever  the  author- 
authorities  order  it  to  do.   It  has  no  power  of  initiative. 
ie  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  do 
mean  ? 

cretary  Daniels.  In  its  internal  affairs  so  far  as  the  Congress 
i  it  power. 

ic  Chairman.  But  Congress  very  rarelv  gives  it  any  particular 
ority  in  its  internal  affairs,  does  it?    ft  is  mainly  to  carry  out 
"oreign  policies  of  the  Government,  is  it  not  ? 
•cretary  Daniels.  It  is  mainly  to  carry  out  whatever  policies  the 
ernment  orders  it  to  carry  out. 

:ie  Chairman.  And  in  general  that  means  the  foreign  policies, 
it  not  ? 

'cretary  Daniels.  Well,  no:  it  may  mean  many  things, 
he  Chairman.  What  other  policies? 

*<  retary  Danikls.  The  Navy,  for  instance,  does  a  good  deal  of 
eying  down  in  the  Caribbean  and  over  in  Alaska.  The  Navy  is 
•loved  in  so  many  duties.  Any  duty  that  Congress  imposes  upon 
lat  it  can  perform  it  must  carry  out;  but  its  main  purpose  is  to 
*nd  the  American  interests  and  the  American  rights  as  declared 
'  ongress  or  directed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  Chairman.  Yes:  but  in  the  main  it  is  American  interests  a; 
irds  foreign  nations,  is  it  not? 

ecretnry  Daniels.  In  the  main  it  is  to  carry  out  the  policies  that 
i<rress  orders  it  to  carrv  out.   It  is  not  mv  business  as  Secret  a  rv  of 

•  •  • 

Xavv  to  determine  what  the  Xavv  shall  do  in  anv  crisis. 

'lie  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  your  business  to  pre- 

e  for  any  crisis? 

secretary  Daniels.  It  is  my  business  to  have  the  Navy  prepared 
the  fullest  extent  that  Congress  appropriates  the  money  for  any 

:j)ose. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  to  know  anything  beforehand  or 
plan  beforehand  in  anv  wav  what  is  to  done  with  tne  Xavv  in 
v  crisis  ? 

■nvretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  we  plan  all  the  time  for  any  possible 
sis.   If  you  will  take  the  plans  of  the  General  Board:  they  have 
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made  plans  and  have  plans  for  patrol,  for  war  with  almost 
country  with  which  we  might  be  involved  in  war,  and  that  is 
ahead  of  any  suggestion  of  congressional  action,  because  Cong 
appropriates  the  monev  and  says.  "  Now.  this  Navy  is  to  carry 
whatever  Congress  orders  it  to  carrv  out."  Now,  to  the  exten 
the  money  that  they  give  to  the  Navy,  we  must  have  the  N 
strong  and  fit,  and  its  mission  must  be  to  carry  out  the  deem 
Congress  and  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  its  principal  mission  was, 
you  have  stated  that  it  has  a  lot  of  missions,  such  as  surveying — 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  incidental. 
The  Chairman.  And  matters  of  that  sort. 
Secretary  Daniels.  The  Navy  exists  to  lie  ready  for  war. 
Navy  exists  to  defend  American  policies  and  American  rights, 
when  Congress  needs  it,  it  is  to  carrv  out  the  decrees  of  the  coun 
The  Chairman.  When  you  sav  B  ready  for  war  and  to  del 
American  rights  "  you  mean  against  some  foreign  country,  do 


Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  take  it  that  Congress  

The  Chairman.  These  minor  matters,  such  as  surveying  and 
that  would  be  details? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  general  to  protect  against  foreign  nat 
and  to  carry  out  our  foreign  policies,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Why,  the  Navy  is  a  war  machine. 

The  Chairman.  A  war  machine,  and  war  means  conflict  with  s 
other  count  rv? 

Secretary  "Daniels.  When  Congress  orders  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  of  its  duties  would  Ik?  to  protect 
against  attack  from  an}'  foreign  countries,  would  it  not,  or  from 
combination  of  foreign  countries? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Its  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  ( 
gress  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  peace  times  one  of  its  principal  di 
would  l>e  to  maintain  our  honor  with  foreign  nations,  would  it  noi 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  peace  times  its  business  is  to  keep  itsel 
and  ready,  and  to  preserve  as  it  may  the  best  relations  with  fon 
countries,  to  be  ready  always  to  protect  American  rights. 

The  Chairman.  And  American  honor? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  American  honor. 

The  Chairman.  With  other  countries. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  Congress  so  declares  and  when  Conp 
so  declares. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  got  to  have  a  special  iu 
Congress  ln?fore  it  will  defend  American  honor  in  other  countriei 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  do  not.  There  are  conditions  \i\ 
which  the  Commander  in  Chief  may  order  the  Navy,  but  no  co 
tions  except  that.  The  Navy  is  not  an  institution  that  works  «»i 
own  initiative.  It  is  governed  l>y  the  law.  The  Commander  in  C 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  directs  the  Army  and  Navv.  Very  ne 
every  act  that  I  |>erform  or  that  the  Secretary  of  War  perforu 
by  direction  of  the  President.  He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  act  under  the  President  and  of  co 
in  touch  with  him  at  all  times? 
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0  rotary  Daniels.  Upon  all  great  policies. 

*e  Chairman.  And  the  Commander  in  Chief — when  you  refer 
«*  Commander  in  Chief  you  refer  to  the  President  as  Commander 
hief,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  actual  force  commander? 
<*retary  Danikls.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  President. 
ie  Chairman.  And  you  act  under  the  President  ? 
c*  rotary  Daniels.  I  act  under  the  President, 
le  Chairman.  And  you  are  kept  in  touch,  then,  by  the  President 
his  policy? 

cretary  Daniels.  On  all  great  policies  which  he  wishes  the  Navy 
*ecute. 

io  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  certain  outstanding  policies  that 
re  supposed  to  keep  up,  and  one  of  those  is  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
not  ? 

.*<•  rotary  Daniels.  It  is  a  very  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  fire 
ii«rht  of  American  policies. 

he  Chairman.  Another  is  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
not  i 

l»o  rotary  Daniels.  That  is  under  the  control  of  the  Army, 
he  Chairman.  I5ut  the  Navy  has  to  do  a  good  deal  toward  pro- 
in«i  it.  has  it  not?    It  has  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  canal? 
e< -rotary  Daniels.  We  have  by  inference,  but  the  whole  control, 
eminent  and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  under  the  con- 
of  the  Army;  but  the  Navy  assists  when  it  is  called  upon, 
he  Chairman.'  If  the  Panama  Canal  were  ever  attacked  the  Navy 
i Id  be  a  part  of  its  defense? 

ecretary  Daniels.  Outside,  before  they  reached  the  canal;  yes. 
he  Chairman.  The  Navy  would  be  called  upon  if  the  canal 
e  ever  threatened? 

ecretary  Daniels.  The  plans  of  the  General  Board  are  that  in 
»  of  any  serious  apprehension  as  to  the  Panama  Canal  the  Navy 
ild  protect  its  approaches. 

^he  Chairman.  Another  would  be  the  open-door  policy.  That  is 
of  our  policies,  is  it  not  ? 
secretary  Daniels.  As  to  how  that  should  be  carried  out  would 
a  matter  entirelv  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  or  Congress  to 
e  authorization 'about;  and  even  in  carrying  out  the  Monroe 
•trine  the  Navy  would  not  be  free  of  itself  to  initiate  a  method 
enforcing  that  doctrine. 

Hie  Chairman.  Should  not  the  building  program  of  the  Navy 

1  all  of  its  Avar  plans  and  organization  be  drawn  up  in  relation 
these  outstanding  policies  that  we  have  always  had. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  are. 

Hie  Chairman.  They  are? 

•HHTetarv  Daniels.  Of  course:  always. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  the  size  of  the  Navy  and  everything  of  that 
■t  would  depend  largelv  upon  these  outstanding  policies  that  we 
ve? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  ought  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  Congress 
s  not  taken  that  view. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  recommended  to  Congress  that  it 
ould  take  that  view  ? 

Snretarv  Daniels.  No:  I  mean  this,  that  for  many  years,  up  to 
13.  Congress  gave  a  very  small  appropriation  to  our  Navy,  and 
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ul  1909  we  sunk  from  second  place  to  third  place,  and  it  has  lie 
with  very  great  difficulty  that  past  Congresses — I  do  not  s|>eak 
the  Congresses  since  19W  or  L915 — past  Congresses  have  been  ve 
slow  to  appropriate  enough  money. 

For  example,  in  the  year  1912,  though  all  these  doctrines  you  s|* 
of  were  just  as  vital  as  they  are  now.  Congress  appropriated  moil 
for  only  one  dreadnaught.  and  previous  Congresses  hud  made  n 
small  appropriations:  so  that  in  1913,  when  1  liecame  Secretary 
the  Navy,  we  found  it  necessary  to  increase  by  threefold,  in  t 
first  Congress  after  I  became  Secretary,  the  number  of  dreadnau^l 
authorized,  in  order  to  begin  the  large  expansion  of  the  Navv.  win 
came  about  and  which  gave  us  such  efficiency  in  the  World  War. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  take  it  that  if  Congress  is  to  give  you  app; 
priations  enough  to  keep  up  these  policies  that  I  have  spoken  al>o 
in  each  case  you  make  it  clear  to  Congress  that  those  policies  w 
be  jeopardized  if  they  do  not  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  mot 
to  take  care  of  them,  do  you  not! 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  function  of  the  St 
Department  to  communicate  to  the  President  an}'  foreign  policy  tl 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  Navy  Depart  nn 
is  the  policeman,  and  wherever  the  State  Department  recommer 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  he  orders  us.  we  undertake  :i 
duty.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  come  to  Congress  and  say,  "  Gentlem 
Mr.  Monroe  enunciated  a  great  doctrine.  I  tell  you  what  to  do  alx 
it."  That  is  for  the  State  Department ;  but  when  the  President 
"  In  pursuance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  I  wish  the  Navy  to  go  t< 
certain  place  anil  do  a  certain  thing,"  we  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Secretary  of  State  ever  come  lief  ore  i 
Congress  and  recommend  an  increase  in  naval  appropriations? 

Secretary  Daniels,  lie  does  not.   It  is  not  his  function. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  President  would  l>e  the  one  to  bri 
it  before  Congress,  would  he  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Matters  of  great  national  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Matters  of  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
Navy  Department  on  account  of  national  policies. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  asked  me  just  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  al> 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  ought  to  be  ready  to  defend  these  polic 
and  I  answered  you  that  the  Navy  ought  to  be  ready  and  is  rea 
so  far  as  Congress  authorizes  the  money:  but  previous  to  1914 
1913  the  appropriations  had  been  very  small,  so  small  that  our  N: 
had  sunk  from  second  to  third  place.  Now.  for  example,  let  us 
back,  because  a  navy  is  not  built  in  a  day.    It  takes  a  long  ti 

to  do  it.  . 

In  1*9*.  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  the  appropriations  w 
$144,000,000.  They  sunk  in  the  vears  1899  to  $57,000,000;  in  \\ 
to  *<><;.( MM  1,000;  in  1901,  to  **:*.(  MM  1.000. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  you  could  not  build  a  very  great  m 
on  that  appropriation. 

In  1902  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy  were  $85,000,000;  in  If 
*s4  000  000;  in  1904,  $103,000,000;  in  1905,  $118,000,000;  in  1£ 
they  went  down  to  $10:>.0<K>.(MM) :  in  1907.  $100,000,000. 

In  1908  the  appropriations  for  the  Naw  went  up  to  $130,000,0 
in  1909,  $140,000,000;  in  1910  they  went*  down  to  $133,000,000; 
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-  still  further  down,  to  $127.0<K).000 ;  in  101-2.  $129,000,000:  in 
*142,0<>0,000. 

i  1914.  which  was  the  first  vear  I  was  Secretarv  of  the  Navy, 
t  nt  up  to  $148,000,000:  in  1915.  $151,000,000 :  in  19 1(>.  $3 13.000.000. 
ow„  let  me  illustrate  the  situation,  because  we  want  to  get  it  clear 
ur  minds.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  attitude  of  our  country  toward 
'»are«lness. 

We  first  vear  I  was  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  I  recommended  to  Con- 
s  as  high  above  everything  else  it  should  do  was  to  appropriate  the 
ley  to  build  two  dreadnaughts.  The  vear  before  that  they  had 
ropriated  money  to  build  only  one  dreadnaught.  We  secured 
:  money  after  a  very  hard  fight.  Shortly  thereafter  we  were  en- 
•<1  to  sell  the  old  Idaho  and  .1/ which  were  always  misfits, 
>s  that  ought  never  to  have  been  built,  and  which  were  built  over 
protest  of  the  l>est  naval  constructors.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
those  ships  for  enough  money  to  build  a  modern  dreadnaught, 
i  so  that  year  we  secured  three  great  dreadnaughts  as  against  one 
he  previous  bill. 

n  H»14  I  again  recommended  two  dreadnaughts,  and  there  was  a 
at  fight  against  it. 

rail  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  that  proposition  had  received 
approval  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  went  before  the 
use.  on  February  5,  1015.  as  appears  by  the  Congressional  Record, 
ie  :*4^S,  Mr.  Witherspoon  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
ttee  on  Xaval  Affairs  with  instructions  to  forthwith  rejx>rt  it  back 
the  House  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  word  4*  two"  where 
>rciirs  in  line  4,  page  (VI,  and  insert  the  word  "  one  "  in  place  thereof, 
at  is  to  say.  to  strike  out  two  dreadnaughts  and  build  only  one.  the 
lie  number  that  was  built  in  1012. 

Vow.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  large  appropriations  of  Con- 
»ss  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we  can  hardly  believe  the  state  of 
4  country  at  that  time  and  the  sentiment  in  Congress;  but  against 
it  motion  I  hinged  my  whole  fight.  I  made  the  hardest  fight  I  have 
ide  since  I  have  been  in  Washington  to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
o  dreadnaughts  that  year.  When  that  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
itherspoon.  which  would  have  reduced  the  appropriation  to  the 
ilding  of  only  one  dreadnaught  that  year  when  two  was  the  mini- 
um we  ought  to  have  had.  the  vote  on  that  proposition  was  149  for 
.e  dreadnaught  and  105  for  two  dreadnaughts.  A  change  of  8  votes 
>uld  have  knocked  out  one  of  our  dreadnaughts.  which,  in  my  opin- 
io and  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board,  by  all  odds  the  biggest  and 
ost  important  need  of  the  Xavy — two  dreadnaughts.  Only  8  votes 
ould  have  changed  the  result,  and  I  call. attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
aders  of  both  political  parties  in  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
ann,  of  Illinois,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  Mr.  Under- 
iMid.  of  Alabama,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Partv,  voted  for  one 
readnaught.  I  am  not  criticizing  those  gentlemen.  The}*  are  among 
it-  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  Congress:  but  public  opinion  in 
.nierica  then  was  not  what  it  has  been  since.  Public  opinion  was 
cry  narrow  on  the  line  of  giving  the  Navy  large  amounts  of  money, 
lut  we  secured  the  two  dreadnaughts  by  a  margin  of  8  votes,  and  I 
.•trard  it  as  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  of  the  things 
lie  Xavy  Department  did  in  those  years  to  at  lengthen  the  Navy. 
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The  (  ii a i ii m a N.  Wlmt  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  attitude  of 
Navy  in  regard  to  our  foreign  policies.  If  those  foreign  poli 
lire  not  given  to  Congress  Congress  can  not  he  hlamed  for  not  apj 
printing  the  monev  to  keep  up  those  policies,  if  it  knows  noth 
about  them,  or  unless  they  are  brought  specific-silly  to  it-  at  tent 
Now.  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  these  mutters  are  customs 
brought  to  the  attention  of  committees  of  Congress  when  appro] 
ations  are  asked  for,  or  are  you  simply  asking  for  an  extra  drt 
naught  because  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  think  we  ought  to  h 
it.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  has  been  done  in  the  pa>t  <lur 
your  administration. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  you  just  now  that  the  General  Bo 
makes  plans  for  any  possible  war  in  which  we  might  In-  engaged,  ; 
in  doing  so  it  takes  into  consideration  all  the  possible  dangers  l»v 
attack  upon  any  of  our  foreign  policies  or  any  of  our  rights. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  their  reasons  given  to  Congress? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  as  to  foreign  matters? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Damkls.  Never  in  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  l>een  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
a  number  of  years.    I  do  not  recall,  until  very  recently,  having  t 
matter  connected  with  foreign  policy  brought  up  before  that  C4 
mittee,  and  that  was  when  Admiral  Hodman  spoke  to  us  the  ot 
dav. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Naval  Affairs  d 
mittee  always  has  every  information  about  it.  As  a  rule,  the  Sen 
committee  has  not  held  elaborate  hearings  or  gone  into  very  la 
policies.  The  House  has  verv  long  hearings  and  the  hearings  of 
House  committee  are  printed,  and,  of  course,  the  Senate  ha>  :t<-< 
to  them.  1  would  not  l'"  lie  fore  any  Naval  Affairs  Committal 
public  and  speak  of  what  ought  to  be  the  American  foreign  poli 
It  would  lie  out  of  my  province. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  you  could  sjieak  to  the  committee  ab 
these  outstanding  policies  that  I  have  spoken  about,  could  you  not 

Secretary  Damkls.  I  speak  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  recent  months  I  have  b 
before  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  discussed 
very  great  length  matters  of  foreign  policy  which  might  affect 
Navy,  and  made  certain  requests  based  upon  those  conditions,  bt 
did  not  publish  them  and  neither  did  the  committee. 

The  (  hairman.  Were  you  yourself  kept  in  thorough  touch,  d 
ing  your  administration  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  fore 
policies  of  the  administration! 

Secretary  Damkls.  All  foreign  policies  that  touched  the  Navy, 
where  the  Navy  was  expected  to  function,  and  in  the  large — yea. 

The  Chairman.  From.  March.  1913,  to  April.  1917.  did  the  Pr 
dent  or  the  Secretary  of  State  keep  you  actively  informed  of 
President's  changing  foreign  policies,  so  that  you  could  keep 
Navy  prepared  in  all  respects  with  reference  to  those  policies 
st a  nt  ly  I 

Secretary  Damkls.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  repeat  to  any  comn 
tee  or  any  individual,  anywhere,  any  communication  between 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  repeat  them.  I  am  asking 

you  were  kept  informed, 
rotary  Daniels.  I  knew  of  the  policies  that  the  President  felt 
e  Secretary  of  the  Navy — I  knew  the  policies  in  the  large. 
k  Chairman.  Enough  to  give  you  a  basis  for  recommendations 

the  Navy? 

retarv  Daniels.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  President 
s,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Navy  was  always  far  in  advance 
v  appropriations  that  Congress  would  give. 
*  Chairman.  And  were  you  kept  posted  as  to  what  sudden  de- 
s  the  President's  foreign  policies  might  make  on  the  Xavy? 
retarv  Daniels.  I  answer  that  by  saving  that  I  can  not  disclose 
onimunications  I  had  with  the  President, 
e  C  ii airman.  I  did  not  ask  you  to.  I  asked  you  if  there  were, 
retarv  Daniels.  You  asked  me  the  same  thing.    The  discus- 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  discussions  between  the  President  and 
abinet  officers  are  such  matters  that  I  have  not  the  liberty  to  dis- 
I  say  this,  that  in  the  large  I  knew  the  policies  of  the  adminis- 
m. 

e  Chairman.  Enough  so  that  you  could  go  ahead  and  ade- 
dy  prepare  the  Navy  for  any  action  that  might  be  necessary 
r  these  policies? 

cretarv  Daniels.  You  spoke  of  1913,  did  vou  not? 
ic  Chairman.  From  1913  to  1917. 

cretarv  Daniels.  In  1913  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Xavv.  On 
•th  day  of  March  I  found  that  the  previous  Congress  had  author- 
only  one  dreadnaught:  that  the  personnel  of  the  Xavy  was 
t  four  or  five  thousand  short  ;  that  the  attitude  of  nearly  one- 
of  the  Congress  was  not  in  favor  of  a  very  large  expansion  of 
S'avy.  and  it  was  my  duty  to  present  to  that  Congress  and  procure, 
he  strengthening  of  the 'Xavy,  such  additions  as  could  be  secured. 
.ie  Chairman.  That  is,  for  any  specific  plans  or  for  just  the  gen- 
welfare  of  the  Xavv? 

Hretary  Daniels,  ^hy,  we  always  had  specific  plans. 

he  Chairman.  And  your  recommendations  were  based  on  these 

ific  plans? 

'(•retarv  Daniels.  Always  based  on  strengthening  the  Xavy  for 
service  it  would  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

he  Chairman.  And  you  knew  what  that  service  would  be?  You 
e  kept  posted  ? 

ee retarv  Daniels,  Well,  if  I  had  known.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1913 
it  possible  service  should  be  ahead  of  the  Xavy,  or  the  world,  I 
lid  have  been  ten  times  a  prophet.  I  went  before  Congress,  a 
hmtss  that  had  varying  opinions,  and  secured  from  that  Congress 
largest  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  Xavy  that  had  ever 
ii  secured  before  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  was  no  easy  task,  because, 
ile  in  that  Congress  there  were  many  men  like  Chairman  Padgett 
n  and  Chairman  Butler  now,  and  Chairman  Tillman  than  and  Mr. 
lge.  and  those  gentlemen,  if  you  will  go  back  to  those  days  of 
2,  why.  in  1912,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  had  a  fight  here  all  summer 
ether  they  should  have  one  dreadnaught  or  two.  I  was  not  »Sec- 
arv  of  the  X'avy;  I  was  a  private  citizen;  I  had  no  responsibility 
>ut  it;  but  I  worked  with  every  Member  from  my  State,  and  a 
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dozen  others  that  I  knew,  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  two-battle; 
program. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  two-year  program  

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  in  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  What  vou  were  referring  to  before — the  grea 
crease  in  the  Xavy — was  in  1913? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No:  the  program  I  recommended  in  Decen 
1913,  was  the  biggest  appropriation  of  money  for  the  Xavy  evei 
acted  except  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  that  so  recommended  to  carry  out 
specific  foreign  policies  of  the  administration  with  which  you  ' 
familiar? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  recommended  to  make  the  Xavy  Hi 
far  as  Congress  would  give  the  money,  for  carrying  out  any  pt 
which  the  General  Board  had  worked  out  in  its  plans  of  battle. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  specific  policy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman — I  forgot;  I  i 
not  ask  you  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo:  you  are  not  on  the  witness  stand.  In 
there  was  only  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the  Xavy.   But  spe 
plans  had  been  made  for  war  with  Germany:  I  can  speak  of 
now:  and  specific  plans  for  war  with  any  countrv.    They  wen 
full.   I  examined  them  carefully.   I  had  not  been  in  office  but  a 
davs  before  I  went  over  to  the  General  Board,  and  Admiral  De 

« 

and  his  assistants  showed  me  the  plans  drawn  up  for  a  war  with  < 
many,  if  need  be,  or  war  with  any  other  country  with  which 
might  be  engaged:  and  I  knew  all  the  time  that  that  board  of  in 
statesmen,  who  were  charged  with  large  responsibilities,  were 
forming  them  with  great  ability  

The  Chairman.  Were  they  kept  posted  on  the  President's  for 
policies  by  you? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  posted  them  with  the  general  policies  so 
as  related  to  the  Xavy. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  1913  to  1917  did  you  keep  them  t 
oughly  posted  about  these  shifting  foreign  policies? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  they  were  always  posted.  When 
say,  Did  I  keep  them  thoroughly  posted  

The  Chairman.  They  had  no  access  to  the  President,  I  suppos* 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo  ;  but  I  was  alwavs  in  close  touch  with  tl 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  not  vet  told  me  whether  you  vou 
were  kept  sufficiently  posted  by  the  administration  on  these  for 
policies  to  make  definite  plans. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  very  clearly  that  in  the  1 
I  was  familiar  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  large  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  large  and  in  general;  with  any 
every  thing  that  touched  the  Navy,  fully. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  you  sufficiently  posted  as  to  follow 
logical  procedure  of  having  detailed  base  plans  and  operative  p 
worked  out  to  fit  each  major  contingency  of  the  President's  polic 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  General  Board  had  plans  worked  out 
war  with  any  country. 
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airman.  No:  I  asked  vou  if  vou.  vourself,  were  sufficiently 
iothis? 

^  r       ry  Daniels.  I  was  in  touch  with  the  General  Hoard  and 

v  \  .    '  were  doing  

i airman.  No,  no:  were  you  sufficiently  posted  by  the  admin- 

that  you  would  know  definitely  what  to  go  ahead  on? 
ry  Daniels.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

r  airman.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  sufficiently  posted  so  as 
the  logical  procedure  of  having  detailed  base  plans  and  op- 
la  ns  worked  out  to  fit  each  major  contingency  of  the  Presi- 
dieics:  if  vou,  vourself,  were  sufficient lv  posted  bv  the  a«l- 
tion  to  do  that,  so  that  you  could  go  ahead  and  make  plans: 
ary  Daniels.  "Well.  I  have  told  you.  Mr.  Hale,  that  in  the 
knew  of  the  foreign  policies;  and  in  everything  that  con- 
he  Navy  I  knew  them  and  communicated  with  the  General 
who  worked  out  all  plans  that  would  be  ready  for  any  emer- 

."^h  airman.  And  as  these  policies  shifted  you  were  informed 
if  the  Navy  was  in  any  way  concerned? 

tary  Daniels.  I  was  fully  acquainted  with  them  wherever  the 
/as  touched,  certainly. 

Chairman.  And  you  were  informed  at  once  when  any  change 
ide  in  thes  policies? 

etary  Daniels.  I  was  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  twice  in  every  week, 
anything  particular  I  was  in  touch  with  the  President  also; 
s  interest  in  the  Navy,  in  its  strengthening,  its  readiness,  was 
3  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  man  who  talked  about  the 

Chairman.  Then  did  you  have  detailed  base  plans  and  opera- 
lans  worked  out  to  support  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  instance? 
retary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  told  you  that  we  had 

worked  out  for  war  with  any  nation  in  the  world, 
e  Chairman.  That  is.  specific  plans,  docketed,  for  each  nation? 
•retary  Daniels.  For  any  nation  that  we  might  be  at  war  with; 

ie  Chairman.  That  is,  for  war  with  Germany  ? 

cretary  Daniels.  I  have  said  so:  for  war  with  Germany. 

ic  Chairman.  For  war  with  England  ? 

•cretary  Daniels.  I  decline  to  state  what  plans  we  had  worked 
for  war  with  anv  other  nation  but  Germanv,  because  I  can  not 
uss  anv  nations  with  which  we  were  friendlv. 

*  * 

he  Chairman.  But  is  it  customarv  that  the  Navv  should  have 
is  worked  out  for  war  in  case  we  should  get  into  war  with  other 
ntries  I 

•ecretary  Daniels.  It  is:  and  we  had  them, 
lie  Chairman.  With  other  countries? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Besides  Germany? 
Secretary  Daniels.  AVith  any  possible  enemies? 
The  Chairman.  With  all  possible  enemies? 
Secretary  Daniels.  With  any  possible  enemies. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  means  any  nation;  might  mean  any 
ttion? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  It  might  mean  any  nation.    They  are 
tinguished  by  colors,  you  know;  you  have  a  yellow  plan  and  a  g: 
plan  and  a  blue  plan.   Of  course,  each  color  means  a  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  any  specific  plan,  so  far  as 
Monroe  doctrine  was  concerned  or  so  far  as  the  open-door  p< 
was  concerned  or  so  far  as  the  Panama  Canal  was  concerned, 
you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  those  doctrines  could  only  be  maintai 
by  a  specific  plan  for  war  with  some  country,  and  we  had  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  have  specific  plans  for  each  indivi< 
country  as  related  to  those  particular  policies? 

Secretary  Daniels.  With  any  country  with  which  we  mighl 
at  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  you  say,  might  be  any  country. 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  might  be  any  country  that  attacks 
rights. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  those  plans  for  half  a  dozen  c<: 
tries,  say  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  had  plans  for  every  country  that 
power  enough  to  make  it  possible  they  could  give  us  trouble. 
The  Chairman.  And  kept  right  up  to  date? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Always  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  plans  are  on  file  in  the  department  n 
Secretary  Daniels.  Those  plans  are  worked  up  to  date,  in 
General  Hoard. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  worked  up-to-date  on  Apri 
1917? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Worked  up-to-date  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Specific,  detailed,  basic,  and  operational  plan 

Secretary  Daniels.  Plans  that  the  General  Board  worked  out  c 
fully  and  thoroughly  and  fully. 

The  Chairman.  1*  think  there  has  been  some  conflict  of  testim 
about  that. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Well,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  testimony 
Admiral  Badger  with  reference  to  the  General  Board's  plans. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  specific  basis  did  vou  make  recomniei 
tions  to  Congress  for  the  building  program?  Has  it  on  these  spe 
plans  that  you  had  worked  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  years? 

The  Chairman.  While  you  were  Secretary. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  All  the  years? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  first  year,  1913, 1  was  confronted  \vi 
situation  in  which  the  previous  Congress  had  declined  to  appropt 
for  one  dreadnaught.  The  sentiment  in  the  country  was  very  n 
divided.  I  discussed  with  able  naval  advisors,  among  them  Adn: 
Dewey,  and  we  felt  that  the  supreme  thing  that  year,  the  very  I 
of  the  whole  naval  structure,  was  to  secure  more  dreadnaught  s. 
so  I  made  my  recommendation  on  the  basis  of  strengthening 
Navy  in  the  place  where  it  would  have  the  strongest  power. 

The  Chairman.  More  dreadnaughts  for  what  purpose;  for  v 
specific  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Daniels*  Why,  to  fight  an  enemy. 
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haikmax.  For  any  particular  enemy? 
ary  Daniels.  Any  enemy  that  came. 
,     11  airman.  That  is,  general  preparation  for  the  fleet;  not  for 
*ific  occasion  1 

ary  Daniels.  Why,  I  would  not  make  a  different  kind  of  n 
u«rht  to  fight  Germany  

-haikmax.  You  would  if  you  knew  we  were  going  to  fight 
^y  :  you  would  need  dreadnaughts  of  a  certain  type? 
tarv  Daniels  (continuing).  Or  Dorenia  or  X,  or  Y,  or  Z. 
Chairman.  If  you  knew  we  were  going  to  fight  them,  you 
want  the  best  kind  of  dreadnaughts  most  adapted  to  fight 
.  <>u Id  you  not  ( 

•  "tary  Oanikls.  I  would  build  a  dreadnaught  so  powerful  and 
hat  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  (iermany 
>ia.  that  we  could  have  the  strongest  power  with  it.  Of  course, 
i<>t  sit  down  and  say  to  the  committee,  ik  Gentlemen,  build  this 
f  battleship  for  Germany;  build  this  kind  of  battleship  for 
Id  this  kind  of  a  battleship  for  B,  and  this  kind  for  C."  That 
lx»  folly.  I  said,  '*  Build  the  best  dreadnaught  you  can  build, 
vbody  in  the  world  " — that  was  the  polit  y — *'  and  build  all  you 

Chairman.  The  best  general  dreadnaught  for  any  nation  in 
>rld  would  be  the  best  for  the  majority  of  them,  and  not  the 
ir  the  country  with  which  we  would  specifically  go  to  war;  and 
t  knew  that  we  were  going  to  war  you  would  naturally  adopt 
vhich  was  best  adapted  to  fight  that  country  with  which  we 
£oing  to  war,  would  you  not  ? 

ret  ary  Daniels.  The  dreadnaughts  we  secured  authorization 
icn  were  the  best  possible  fighting  ships  to  fight  any  particular 

a. 

»  Chairman.  That  may  very  well  be.  so  that  they  would  be  the 
'or  Germany  or  whatever  country  we  were  going  to  war  with, 
•retary  Daniels.  The  best  for  Germany;  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
rman,  in  the  type  of  dreadnaught  we  build,  that  was  a  matter 
ie  technical  experts  of  the  Navy;  and  the  method  of  determining 
kind  of  ship  you  will  build  in  the  Navy — I  can  explain  it  to 
The  General  Board  fixes  the  characteristics  of  ships,  and  in 
g  so  it  always  has  before  it  the  Chief  of  Naval  Construction,  the 
f  of  Steam  Engineering,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  the  chief 
very  bureau  that  has  anything  to  do  with  building  that  ship; 
after  they  have  gotten  the  opinions  of  all  of  them — after  they 
»  studied  all  their  plans — they  fix  up  the  plan  to  build  a  ship, 
he  Chairman.  Now.  will  you  give  the  recommendations  you  made, 
ng  the  further  years  while  you  were  Secretary,  and  tell  me  how 

*  wore  based  on  foreign  policies  of  the  Government? 
ecretary  Daniels.  I  have  explained  1913. 

he  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  foreign  policies. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Why.  I  did.   I  said  I  based  them  to  fight  any 

my  that  would  contest  with  them. 

he  Chairman.  That  is  the  general  reason. 

•ecretary  Daniels.  Any  nation  that  fought  us. 

he  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  with  the  other  years? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  1014  I  recommended  two ^fc""" ^naughts — 

1  the  Mississippi  and  Idaho  after  a  very  hard  "  was  a 
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groat  fight  in  the  House.  I  gated  Congress  t<.  k 
ships,  and  that  was  everywhere  indorsed:  and  tl 
this  money  appropriated  to  build  a  new  dreadni 
two  old  ships  for  a  new  one.  That  proposition 
fight  on — lasting  for  days — and  the  eontention  \ 
naughts  were  enough,  and  we  ought  not  to  huild 
this  money  we  got  from  the  l<l<iln>  and  Misfit 
ered  into  the  Treasury  for  ordinary  purposes.  1 
<rett  i  ntr  three.  That  was  my  recommendation  in 
Let  me  fret  my  figures  for  1915.  I  will  take  u 
March  3,  1915, created  a  Chief  of  \aval  Operatio 
the  establishment  of  a  Naval  Reserve:  provided 
-  dreadnaughts.  <'»  destroyers.  '1  >e;iLroing  submar 
submarines:  and.  for  the  first  time  in  the  Navy,  a 

000  to  begin  aviation. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  said,  we  sold  the  Idc 
and  received  the  money  to  secure  the  building  \ 
naught.   I  will  give  you  the  dates  in  1915.  becam 
properly  here.    April  kJ4.  1915,  I  had  a  letter 
the  president  of  Williams  College,  asking  about 
Navy,  and  I  wrote  and  told  him  there  w<ere  full 
vessels,  36  more  than  when  I  became  Secretary  in 
various  types  in  reserve  and  in  ordinary:  77 
including  9  dreadnaughts,  '23  destrovers,  38  sum 
iliaries.  as  compared  with  54  on  March  1.  1913:  an 
and  staff,  had  been  increased  5,8*24  on  April  28. 19 
passed  in  March  authorizing  the  creation  of  Xav 
pointed  William  S.  Benson,  charged  with  the 
fleet  and  with  the  preparations  and  readiness  < 
in  war."   That  is  the  law. 

On  May  7.  1915.  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 

On  May  11  Admiral  Benson  took  office  as  C 
with  Capt.  Volney  Chase  a<  senior  aid  and  two 

On  May  15,  1915,  there  was  a  review  of  the  At 
York,  at  which  I  spoke  and  urged  the  building 

1  have  presented  an  extract  from  a  newspaper, 
ment.  stating  this  policy. 

On  Mav  28,  1915.  1  Bent  a  letter  to  all  chiefs  < 
them  to  report  on  their  preparedness  for  war.  w 
dving  all  deficiencies. 

On  Mav  28,  1915.  Rear  Admiral  (irant  was 
of  our  entire  submarine  service,  being  given  brc 
object  of  remedying  any  deficiencies. 

On  June  2,  1915.  I  started  a  new  policy  of  nu 
ant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  member  of  the  Gener 

On  June  11.  1915.  I  held  a  conference  with  A. 
other  naval  authorities  regarding  the  expansio 
plans  for  larger  construction  program. 

June  19  I  signed  an  order  putting  into  effec 
system  for  navy  yards. 

On  June  28  I  created  the  advisory  council,  c 
sistant  Secretary,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatior 
reaus,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp 
meetings  all  phases  of  naval  policy  and  prej 
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I  :   increased  the  inspection  boanl  and  survey  begun  of  all  mer- 
v«e*sm'1s  with  a  view  to  their  utilization  as  naval  auxiliaries 
«k  of  war. 

ps  Mere  taken  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  system  of  naval 
uniration.  including  radii*,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service. 

•  July.  1015,  I  directed  the  General  Board  to  submit  a  program, 
iiulated  in  the  most  definite  terms,"  for  a  consistent  and  pro- 
ive  ilevelopment  of  the  Navy. 

f  Chairman.  I  am  asking  specifically,  Mr.  Secretary,  about 
i*»<ommendations> 

retary  Daniels.  I  am  coming  to  them, 
ly  :*<>,*  1915,  the  (ieneral  Board  reported  that  the  United  States 

•  should  ultimately  he  equal  to  the  most  powerful  maintained 
n y  other  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with 
policy. 

ly,  1915.  I  appointed  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  with  Mr. 
on  as  its  head,  he  consenting  to  become  its  president. 
i«rust,  1915,  as  in  the  preceding  months,  numerous  discussions 
'  held  as  to  a  larger  continuous  building  program  and  general 
^vision  of  the  Navy,  including  personnel  as  well  as  vessels,  ex- 
ion  and  improvement  of  navy  yards  and  stations,  and  other 
sures  of  preparedness. 

^ptember,  department  and  various  bureaus  were  making  up  their 
nates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  had  to  be  submitted  before 
>Wr  15,  and  were  to  include  estimates  not  only  for  many  more 
*s  and  larger  personnel,  but  yards,  stations,  etc.*,  in  readiness  for 
r«*enc\\  and  for  accumulating  reserves  of  munitions,  supplies, 
erial>,  spare  parts,  etc. 

aval  Consulting  Board  actively  at  work.  Survey  of  the  coun- 
ts plants  and  factories,  sources  of  supply,  and  materials  for  war 
j  .uses  planned  and  soon  begun. 

)ctober  7,  1915,  Secretary  directed  the  General  Board  to  prepare 
)>uilding  program  for  the  Navy  that  will  continue  over  a  period 
five  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,0fH),(H)0  each  year 
five  years,  on  new  construction  only." 
October  12,  General  Board  submitted  five-year  continuous-build- 
r  program,  embracing  150  naval  vessels:  total  cost  (estimated), 
W.sTo.OOO. 

Dctober  15,  Secretary  submitted  naval  estimates  to  Secretary  of 
^  Treasury,  including  estimates  for  55  vessels  to  be  appropriated 
r  in  the  next  naval  bill — the  first  year  of  the  new  building  program. 
December  1,  1915,  Secretary,  in  annual  report,  recommended  five- 
ar  building  program  and  urged  its  adoption.  Also  recommended 
urease  in  personnel. 

December  6,  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
e  Treasury. 

December  7,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
*ged  the  authorization  of  the  continuous-building  program  reeom- 
ended  by  the  Secretary  and  the  (ieneral  Board. 
That  gives  you  the  first  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  therein  any  special  recommendation 
f  increases  in  the  Navy  on  account  of  keeping  up  with  the  foreign 
olicies  of  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  just  a  general 
ounding  out  of  the  Navy. 
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Badger,  chairman  of  the  General  Board,  and  he  will  be  very  har 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  at  any  time  after  to-day,  to  "taring 
the  plans  in  executive  session  of  the  committee,  so  that  you  may 
the  plans.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this* morning 
response  to  a  question  which  you  asked  me,  1  referred  to  a  staten 
of  Admiral  Sims  with  reference  to  the  tact  that  he  had  char 
Admiral  Benson  with  not  having  the  will  to  win,  and  neither  you 
I  remembered  exactly  the  place  where  that  occurred,  nor  exactly  \v 
Admiral  Sims  had  said.  I  find  my  recollection  was  very  clear  abou 
I  refer  to  pages  656  and  657  of  your  typewritten  record,  in  A  dm 
Sims's  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  nothing  of 
kind  in  the  letter.  This  is  not  in  the  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  said  it  is  in  the  cross-examination, 
was  explaining  the  letter.  I  wished  to  be  very  careful  not  to  misqi 
Admiral  Sims,  so  I  looked  back  to  see  what  his  language  \ 
Admiral  Sims  says  on  page  657  of  the  typewritten  record : 

Now,  my  reason  for  putting  it  in  the  letter  may  not  be  so  Hear  to  a  ei villa 
it  is  to  a  military  man,  but  the  spiritual  foundation  of  every  war  is  the  wi 
victory,  and  If  any  man,  no  matter  how  honest,  has  an  invincible  preju 
against  the  j>eople  that  we  are  fighting  alongside  of,  it  is  very  probable  tbi 
has  an  unconscious  influence  upon  him:  and  that  is  the  reason  that  in 
mitting  this  letter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Navy  Department  I  put  tha 
there,  as  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  letter,  that  if  ever  we  go 
a  war  again  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  spiritual  foundation  of  our  orgai 
tion,  the  will  to  victory,  is  sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  question  that.  Tha 
good  doctrine,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  when  you  charge  the  Chief  of  Opera ti 
with  not  having  the  will  to  win,  you  charge  him  with  a  grave  criim 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  does  charge  him. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  would  be  the  interpretation  ol 
I  do  not  see  any  other  interpretation  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  savs  that  the  "  spiritual  foundation  of  ev 
war  is  the  will  to  victory,  and  if  any  man,  no  matter  how  honest, 
an  invincible  prejudice  against  the  people  that  we  are  fighting  alo 
side  of,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has  an  unconscious  influence  uj 
him."  Certainly  that  could  not  be  disputed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  to  say  that  charge  is  a  seriously  gr 
one,  inexcusable. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  you  have  just  read  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  only  inference  from  that  statement  is  t 
the  gentleman  concerning  whom  he  uttered  that  statement  di<l 
have  the  will  to  win. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  in  at  that  same  place  the  stt 
ment  that  Admiral  Sims  made  just  before  making  that  on  page  ( 
[Reading:] 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  the  best  possible  relati 
with  Admiral  Benson.  I  regard  him  as  an  upstanding  and  honest  man  ^ 
has  exceedingly  strong  convictions,  and  who  is  very  firm  in  adherence  to  tl 
convictions.  I  believe  everything  he  has  done  during  the  war  has  been  <1 
conscientiously  and  to  get  along  with  the  war.  T  believe  that  it  is  dm 
Admiral  Benson  alone  that  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this 
as  the  commander  of  the  forces  abroad.  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  his  insists 
upon  my  being  put  In  command  of  those  forces  abroad  had  brought  ' 
the  ennilty  of  pretty  much  all  the  senior  officer*  of  the  Navy,  that  belnc  dm 
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»t   that  when  I  was  appointed  I  was  the  last  name  on  the  list 

in  the  naval  register  at  that  time.    I  state  this  in  order  to  ma 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  personal  about  this. 

rretary  Daniels.  When  we  adjourned  this  morning,  Mr.  Chair- 
,  we  were  talking  about  plans.  The  ambassador  from  Germany 
driven  his  walking  papers  on  February  On  February  4  the 
M*al  Hoard  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  as  follows: 

|C  B.  No.  42.-.    Confld»mlul.     Serial  No.  ttrtO.] 

Fkmki  aky  4.  11»1T. 

»  :  St-nior  memher  present: 
S* cretary  of  the  Navy. 

oct  :  Steps*  to  he  taken  tn  meet  a  possihie  condition  of  war  with  the  Central 
rt>pe>aii  Bowers. 

i  account  of  existing  conditions,  the  Cenernl  Board  recommends  that  the 
vvintc  steps  »>c  taken  to  meet  a  |>o«ihle  condition  of  war  with  the  Central 
'i^an  Powers: 

»  "Onplete  complements  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  tirst  of  the  A  and  B  fleet, 
of  the  «'  tleet.  and  naval  districts. 

Mobilize  the  A  tleet  in  the  lo*ver  Chesu|>eake,  ami  increase  it  immediately 
ie  H  tleet.    (See  Black  plan.) 

I  ><H-k  and  repair  all  ships  in  reserve  and  ordinary  that  will  he  used. 
Arrange  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  tleet  and  stock  all  fuel  depots  to 
icity. 

Kstahlish  additional  recruiting  stations  and  increase  personnel  of  the  Navy 
Marine  Corps  to  the  total  number  required  to  supply  eoiiipleinents  for  all 

ships  built,  huildlng,  and  authorized,  and  to  maintain  shore  establishments 
naval  defense  districts,  including  aviation  service,  with  10  |>er  cent  addi 

;il  for  casualties  as  follows: 

nlisted  force:  Navy,  loO.noo;  marines,  SO.om ;  officers  in  proportion  pre 
I »o< I  liy  law. 

Mobilize  the  naval  districts,  including  the  Coast  Cuard  and  Lighthouse 
vices,  and  put  patrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers,  etc..  of  the  Atlantic  coast  dis- 
r<  on  their  sweepers,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  districts,  on  their  stations; 
njiiinercial  vessels  to  he  mobilized  in  the  Pacific  coast  districts  at  present. 

Prepare  to  the  utmost  detail  for  the  employment  of  mines  along  our  coast 
nay  be  necessary. 

.  Prepare  nets  and  other  obstructions  for  submarines,  ready  for  immediate 
.  at  the  Chesapeake  Cajx's,  Delaware  Cai>es.  entrance  to  New  York  Bay,  east- 
entrnnee  to  hong  Island  Sound.  Narrangansett  Bay.  Panama  Canal,  and 
antanamo. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  you  are  reading?  Is  this  in  reply  to 
:  question  about  a  detailed  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  is  in  reply  to  your  question  al>out  plans  of 
t*  Xavy. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  has  already  gone  into  the  record,  has  it 
t( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  it  is  in  Admiral  Badgers  testimony. 
The  Chairman.  You  see.  you  have  already  made  your  testimony, 
air  direct  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
testions.   It  is  no  good  to  me  if  you  do  not  answer  my  questions. 
Secretary  Daniels.  This  is  an  answer  to  your  question.  l>ecause  you 
lised  the  question  of  plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  hopes  to  get  from  you.  before  we  get 
trough,  a  statement  of  just  what  plans  we  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
ar.  and  on  February  2 ;  and  if  vou  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  out 
ecu  use  they  are  confidential,  t  want  the  plans  to  be  mentioned,  as 
mfidentinl.  as  stated.  This  that  you  are  reading  has  already  been  put 
i  the  record. 

174273—1*0  180 
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Secretary  Daniels.  This  is  answering  your  quej 
ingly  important.  Here  was  the  German  ambassa 
ruary  3.  This  communication  is  dated  February  \ 
did,  and  this  is  the  detailed  plan. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  put  in  already  once 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  in  Admiral  Badger's 
not  come  in  in  response  to  your  questions  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  wh 
but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  plan,  so  that  I  can  $ 

Secretary  Daniels.  lain  giving  you  the  plan  n 

The  Chairman.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  giving  you  the  plans 
reading:] 

12.  For  the  present  use  the  greater  part  of  the  destn 
for  submarines  In  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  ports  oi 
them. 

13.  Base  the  submarines  at  Canal,  Guantannmo,  and 
in  accordance  with  Black  plan. 

14.  Hush  to  completion  all  nnvnl  vessels  building  or  an! 
the  aviation  service  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

15.  Guard  all  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
as  bases  of  supply.  Patrol  waters  of  Haiti,  Santo  Don 
Danish  West  Indies;  Cuban  Coast  Guard  Service  to  assis 
and  gulfs  of  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Prepare  to  close  entrances  to  all  ports  at  night  and  disc 
aids  to  navigation  as  may  be  necessary. 

17.  Organize  a  comprehensive  system  of  intelligence 
whole  theater  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  plans  o 
Intelligence. 

18.  Take  possession  of  all  Interned  vessels  of  war  o 
take  control  of  all  commercial  vessels  of  central  powers 
waters. 

19.  Place  tmder  surveillance  all  citizens  of  the  centrr 
or  in  Government  employ  in  nnval  establishments  an 
positions  in  which  they  may  do  possible  harm. 

20.  Arm  our  merchant  ships  for  purposes  of  defense. 

21.  In  accordance  with  Black  plan,  carry  out  the  follow 
(a)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  defensive  sea  ai 

regard  to  them  In  force. 

(6)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  press  regulations 
sorship  of  cable  and  radio.  Including  naval  control  of  all  < 
radio  stations. 

(c)  Issue  President's  order  In  regard  to  visit  and  sear 

22.  And  as  most  Important — 

Now,  this  is  February  4,  1917 — 

arrange,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  of  cooperation  with  1 
Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of  trans-Atlantic  comnn 
naval  operations  against  the  common  enemy. 

That  was  the  day  after  the  walking  papers  ha 
German  ambassador,  showing  that  the  General 
comprehensive  plan,  with  22  specific  directions. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  approved  by  you  wh 
Secretarv  Daniels.  I  have  not  the  date  here,  1 

r 

as  soon  as  it  came  to  me. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  appear  on  the  plan  t 
Secretarv  Daniels.  It  was  approved  by  me,  \ 

not  see  in  this  testimony  the  actual  official  action. 
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e  Chairman.  Then  what  became  of  it  after  it  was  approved  by 

*retary  Daniels.  It  went  to  Operations  to  carry  out. 
e  Chairman.  It  went  to  Operations? 
•retary  Daniels.  To  carry  out. 

e  Chairman.  February  4.  March  22,  1917,  there  is  another 
*  from  the  senior  member  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
>eing  imminent;  protection  of  merchant  shipping  recommended; 
I  5 — I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions,  Mr.  Secre- 
that  will  take  in  all  these  matters,  and  I  suggest  that  you  put 
in  following  my  questions,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
tl  you  state,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  was  a  detailed  plan,  a 
and  operational  plan,  in  the  General  Board  as  early  as  Februarv 
17? 

c retary  Daniels.  There  were  plans  not  only  on  that  date  but 
iously,  and  continued  up  to  date. 

le  Chairman.  Was  there  a  plan  that  was  right  up  to  date  on 
uary  1,  1917? 

eretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  has  been  always,  from  the  time  the 
•ral  Board  was  organized  up  to  this  minute, 
le  Chairman.  Which  would  cover  a  war  with  Germany? 
eretarv  Daniels.  Which  would  cover  a  war  with  the  central  Em- 
:  yes,  sir. 

le  Chairman.  Which  would  cover  a  war  with  Germany? 
eretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

ie  Chairman.  And  that  plan  was  in  the  possession  of  the  General 
rd  at  that  time — that  is  a  plan  which  vou  sav  vou  can  not  show  us 
on  account  of  its  confidential  matter  and  bearing? 
kcretary  Daniels.  No;  I  said  I  could  not  show  you  any  basic  plan, 
that  Admiral  Badger  would  show  your  committee,  in  confidential 
on,  any  of  the  plans. 

he  Chairman.  But  do  vou  not  claim  that  these  other  matters  you 
putting  in  are  a  part  of  the  basic  plan? 

'eretary  Daniels.  Xo;  these  do  not  go  into  details.    These  are 

is  showing  what  will  be  done:  and  this  plan  is  not  in  detail. 

he  Chairman.  Are  they  operational  plans? 

pcretary  Daniels.  They  are  plans  of  policy. 

he  Chairman.  Plans  of  policy  ? 

?c retary  Daniels.  Yes. 

he  Chairman.  Then  you  would  say  they  were  base  plans — plans 
lolicy  and  operational  plans? 

ecretary  Daniels.  I  would  sav  they  were  plans  of  policy  to  be  car- 
out  in  operations;  but  the  detailed  plans  will  be  shown  you  by 
niral  Badger. 

he  Chairman.  Yerv  well;  then,  you  say  on  February  1  there  was 
rtailed  plan  in  the  Office  of  Operations,  and  that  can  not  be  made 

•lie? 

ecretary  Daniels.  There  was  a  detailed  plan  made  by  the  General 
ml  for*  a  war  against  Germany  or  any  power  in  the  Atlantic 
nil. 

he  Chairman.  Yes;  but  specifically  against  Germany?    I  ask 
that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  plans  they  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  of 
>  characters;  a  plan  for  war  in  the  Atlantic,  a  plan  for  war  in  the 
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Pacific;  and  those  plans  would  operate  against  any  nation  in 

Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  cover  the  whole  world,  would  it  i 
Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  cover  any  power  that  was  big  eno 

to  fight  us* 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  Atlantic,  you  mean 
would  cover  the  Xorth  Sea  and  all  waters  on  the  coast  of  Eur 
would  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  cover  a  plan  for  a  war  with  any  na 
bigenough  to  fight  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  cover  those  waters  to  which  I 
f erred,  would  it  not  if 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  let  Admiral  Badger  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  want  to  know  now  just  what  you  had.  > 
you  said  you  had  this  plan  in  the  General  Board  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  we  had  plans  in  the  General  Board 
war  with  any  nation  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  specificallv  included  German 
that  { 

Secretary  Daniels.  Or  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  specifically  included  Germ 
Therefore,  the  General  Board  had  on  February  1  that  plan  inclm 
a  war  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  had  plans  for  including  war  with  I 
many. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  them  worked  out  for  a  war  with  \ 
many  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  had  the  plans  for  including  war  1 
anv  and  every  nation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  plan  of  the  General  Board  l>et\ 
February  1  and  April  (>,  1917,  so  that  we  can  have  the  plan  woi 
out  just* as  it  was  on  April  (>?  You  do  not  need  to  read  the  pi 
They  have  already  l>een  put  in  the  record.  You  can  just  give  nu 
names,  and  T  will  add  them  to  what  we  already  have. 

Secretary  Daniels.  March  20.  1917.  you  will  find  here  

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  any  l>efore  that  I 

Secretary  Daniels  There  was,  February  

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  stated  there  was  one 
ruary  4. 

Secretary  Daniels.  February  4. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  include  that  with  the  other 
that  you  had,  would  you,  as  a  part  of  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  date  of  the  J 
There  is  a  plan  here  of  March  *20,  and  there  is  a  letter  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  of  March  20  dealing  with  what  i 
heading  will  probably  give  it.   I  would  rather  have  them  in  chi 
logical  order,  and  if  there  were  any  before  that  I  would  like  i 
first,  and  the  others  in  order. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  the  date.  I  have  here  Adii 
Badger's  testimony  in  which  he  gives  March  '20,  1917,  and  I  have 
a  letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  gather  from  me  what  I  want, 
next  time  you  come  before  us,  will  you  have  a  schedule  ma<U 
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♦ 

m«r  exactly  what  plans  there  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
ami  when  they  were  adopted? 

I'retary  Daniels.  I  will  have  Admiral  Badger  give  you  the  ill- 
ation confidentially. 

Chairman.  Xo :  it  is  not  confidential.   These  matters  have  all 
put  in  the  record.    The  only  one  that  is  confidential  is  the  so- 
!  ~  I*lack  plan,"  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

i  retary  Daniels.  All  the  plans  are  confidential,  referred  to  by 
ra  t  ions. 

»<•  Chairman.  But  these  plans  have  been  put  in  the  record. 

MTetary  Daniels.  All  the  plans  in  the  record  are  here. 

he  Chairman.  And  I  want  a  schedule  made  up  showing  just  how 

e  apply  to  the  base  plan,  so  that  anyone  can  tell  just  what  plans 

ia<l  on  April  G.  1017.  a  matter  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  rind 

vvt. 

iHTetary  Daniels.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  if  Admiral  Badger  has 
Ikhmi  able  to  give  you  all  the  facts,  because  he  goes  into  it  very 

y. 

lie  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  the  responsible  head  of  the  depart - 
it.  and  I  presume  are  responsible  for  it. 

■erretary  Daniels.  Absolutely;  but  in  the  matter  of  plans,  you 
>t  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  the  matter  of  plans  for  war. 
re  are  two  agencies  to  which  are  committed  the  technical  plans  of 

Navv — the  General  Board  and  Operations, 
riie  Chairman.  Very  well,  then:  I  want  you  in  your  schedule  to 
v  just  which  goes  with  each  department. 
Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  it  all  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  want  vou  to  work  out  another  one  so 
it  we  will  have  it  perfectlv  clear  to  us.   We  have  not  got  it  clear 
t.  ' 
Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  will  write  down  what  vou  desire.  I  shall 
verv  ghid  to  furnish  it. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  on  the  matter  of  plans,  I  wish  to 
\1  attention  on  pages  8051  and  805*2  of  the  hearings  to  the  testimony 
(  apt.  Pratt,  in  which  he  told  you  that  he  himself,  as  the  war  pro- 
vssed.  worked  out  something  like  30  different  plans. 
The  Chairman.  Memoranda? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  called  them  memoranda. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know:  he  may  have  called  them  that, 
it  they  were  worked  out.    Capt.  Pratt  worked  the  plans  out  in  the 
nc  prescribed  by  the  Xaval  War  College,  and  if  you  will  go  over 
lem  carefully,  you  will  see  that  all  of  them  are  the  specific  and  tech- 
ical  methods  of  the  War  College — that  is,  first,  forces  involved; 
»cond,  information:  third,  men;  fourth,  logistics:  fifth,  estimate  of  • 
ituation :  and,  sixth,  decision. 
The  Chairman,  What  page  is  this? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  will  look  on  pages  3001  and  300*2,  and 
ontinuing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  list  made  that  you  just  read — what 

>age  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  not  there  at  all.  This  is  my  testimony. 
I  am  telling  you  these  plans  were  worked  out  by  Capt.  Pratt  and  were 
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War  College  plans,  and  those  methods  that  are  in  existence  with 
War  College  men,  and  on  this  page  you  will  see  Capt.  Pratt  says : 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  phase  In  the  testimony,  which  is  the  cousid 
tion  of  our  plans  in  preparation  for  entry  into  the  war,  and  during  such  tlrae 
was  a  member  of  the  small  planning  section  which  we  had  in  the  Office  of  Op 
tions.    To  start  in  the  very  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  a  i 
is,  and  the  difference  between  base  plans  and  operating  plans. 

Thus  far  in  the  testimony  that  I  have  seen  there  has  been  drawn  do  mar 
line  of  distinction  between  these  two  separate  thoughts.  It  is  the  proving 
the  General  Board,  and  the  province  of  any  board  who  prepare  a  prelimin 
plan  to  outline  a  plan  of  preparation.  That  takes  in  the  activities  of  e\ 
bureau.  It  sets  us  in  a  position  so  that  w  hen  war  is  to  be  declared  we  enter 
war  with  all  of  our  basic  industries,  as  far  as  we  can  so  do  it,  and  at  least  :il 
our  naval  forces,  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  a  first  operation ;  and  j 
the  general  scheme,  that  is  the  broad  strategy  of  the  situation,  in  so  fur  a 
is  possible  to  do  so  must  be  outlined  in  this  preliminary  plan.  The  moven 
in  a  preliminary  plan  should  not  be  eomniitteed  beyond  its  conception  of  gr 
strategy,  and  the  first  movement  in  which  the  forces  may  be  engaged.  To 
anything  else  is  to  commit  an  error,  because  it  commits  your  commandei 
the  field,  or  whoever  may  be  the  commander  detailed  to  handle  local  operath 
possibly  to  a  movement  to  wbieh  he  can  not  adjust  himself  well.  Therefor 
distinction  must  be  drawn,  as  I  said  before,  between  the  base  plan  which  i 
the  province  of  the  board  to  draw  and  the  more  detailed  plans  of  operate 
which  must  continually  adjust  themselves  to  local  conditions  as  they  occ 
and  also  I  wish  at  this  time  to  make  a  comment  upon  Admiral  Flske's  in 
pretntion  of  what  a  general  plan  must  be. 

If  we  were  to  accept  in  tota  all  that  Admiral  Flske  has  stated  about  a  ; 
oral  plan,  and  the  ability  to  put  your  hand  In  a  drawer  and  pull  out  a  } 
which  at  once  throws  us  into  war.  that  is  at  once  to  accept  the  proposii 
that  we  are  a  military  Nation,  and  having  a  man  like  von  Moltke,  he  run 
his  hand  in  a  drawer  and  commit  himself  to  a  movement  at  once,  because  t 
means  that  the  aggressive  nation  can  always  take  the  initiative. 

A  nation  on  the  defense  has  got  to  adjust  itself  to  the  initial  movement  t 
enemy  plans  against  it,  and  that  Is  why  here  must  be  a  distinction  made 
twoen  the  general  plan,  as  Admiral  Flske  has  outlined  it,  and  a  general  i 
which  a  nation  like  the  United  States  must  make  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  war.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  two  ideas,  ; 
in  the  »»xecution. 

I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  plans  of  preparation. 

And  Capt.  Pratt  gives  you  here  a  very  able  technical,  fine  sta 
ment  of  the  proposition  he  lays  down,  and  you  will  observe 
February  10,  1917,  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  General  Board: 

Subject :  Solution  of  problem. 
The  department  desires  the  General  Board — 

now  this  is  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Februar}'  10,  19 

The  department  desires  the  General  Board  to  consider  the  following  prob 
and  submit  its  solution  as  soon  as  practicable. 

General  situation :  Conditions  as  at  present  except  that  war  with  Germ; 
is  declared. 

Special  situation:  The  Allies  do  not  desire  our  battleship  force  at  pres* 
Required :  Naval  estimate  of  the  situation. 

1.  As  to  the  grand  strategy  demanded  by  the  situation. 

2.  As  to  disposition  of  battleship  force. 

3.  As  to  method  of  assisting  in  maintaining  communications  with  Eur 
including  scheme  for  cooperation  with  allies. 

February  10,  1917,  written  by  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  letter  to  the  board? 

Secretary  Danifxs.  To  the  General  Board. 

4.  As  to  methods  of  driving  submarine  from  the  sea.  Assume:  Mobilizat 
of  all  naval  vessels  and  possibility  of  mobilizing  merchant  vessels  as  requir 
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at  was  signed  February  10. 

e  Chairman.  And  what  was  done  in  reply  to  that  letter? 
•retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Badger  forwarded  to  operations  a 
in  accordance  with  that, 
e  Chairman.  Have  you  that  plan  there? 
retary  Daniels.  I  have  not. 

e  Chairman.  That  is  the  plan  that  was  lost,  was  it  not? 
•retary  Daniels.  That  is  the  plan  Admiral  Badger  was  not 
to  find — he  or  Capt.  Pratt. 

e  Chairman.  So  it  was  not  used  in  the  war  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
retary  Daniels.  Capt.  Pratt  testified,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  in  operations,  and  I  am  not  very  clear  about  what  his 
ment  was,  because  he  thought  it  was  in*  operations.  I  have  no 
t  it  was  fullv  used  and  carried  out. 

e  Chairman.  Well,  on  page  3837  Capt.  Pratt  states  that  was 
wards  lost  and  he  did  not  see  it. 

?retary  Daniels.  Did  he?  I  have  forgotten  about  that.  Well, 
at  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  Capt.  Volney  Chase  was  the  assistant 
)perations  and,  as  I  said  to  you  in  my  direct  testimonv,  it  is  a 
r*r  of  great  regret  on  all  lines  that  Capt.  Chase  gave  his  life  in 
rst  three  months  of  the  war  by  his  strenuous  services  in  Opera - 
,  and  that  plan  was  undoubtedly  in  the  possession  of  Capt. 
e  and  was  not  able  to  be  found  after  he  died, 
ie  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
i  February  1  to  April  1  Capt.  Pratt  was  in  the  planning  section 
perations  and  supposed  to  be  working  on  plans  and,  therefore, 
(I  naturally  have  any  plans  that  were  there  available  for  his  use, 
d  he  probably  not  have  seen  that  plan  if  it  had  been  in  use? 
oretary  Daniels.  If  he  testified  he  did  not  see  it,  of  course,  it  was 
»et. 

ie  Chairman.  That  appears  in  the  testimony  to  which  I  have 
'red. 

('retary  Daniels.  But  Capt.  Chase  was  in  charge  of  carrying 
he  plans.  Capt.  Pratt  at  that  time  was  charged  with  working  in 
planning  section.  If  you  look  on  page  3140  of  Capt.  Pratt's 
monv,  vou  will  see  he  says : 

e  next  plan,  which  I  have  marked  7,  was  also  before  the  war.  It  is  as 
.vs  (pp.  3146-47;  pp.  3148-49). 

lie  Chairman.  What  date  was  this? 

>cretary  Daniels.  Capt.  Pratt  says  before  the  war.    He  does 

he  Chairman.  Are  you  running;  over  new  plans  you  are  going 
ut  in  this  statement  I  have  asked  you  for? 

?cretary  Daniels.  I  am  referring  to  the  plans  that  were  made  for 
in  the  war. 

he  Chairman.  Of  course  all  of  those  will  be  grouped  into  one 

i  so  we  can  look  at  it  as  one  comprehensive  plan. 

ecretary  Daniels.  I  shall  give  you  the  information  as  to  plans 

he  General  Board  and  also  plans  for  Operations. 

he  Chairman.  Just  what,  in  your  mind,  constitutes  a  plan,  Mr. 

retary — a  memorandum  that  has  been  agreed  to  or  a  memoran- 

n  that  has  simply  been  written  or  handed  in,  or  what  i 
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  Operations,  after  the  war 
tions  were  changing,  Operations  changed  comlit 
Board  laid  down  their  lar«re  general  plans. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  after  the  war? 

Secretary  Daxikls.  What  did  you  say? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  war  eomineneed  ( 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  thev  did  then,  l»u 

sistant  of  ( operations,  Bays  he  made  .'10  plans,  and  lu 

plans  were  approved,  because  he  himself  carried  tl 
The  Chain  man.  (  ertain  ones  he  himself  carried 
Secretary  Pami-xs.  Certain  ones  he  himself  car 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  what  von  mean  hv  a  del 

a  man  wrote  down  a  memorandum  and  cameo 

else  siw  it  ( 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  should  say  any  plan  that 
tliat  was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Operations,  wh 
or  not  signed,  was  a  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  what  I 
Secretary  Danikls.  Whether  there  was  a  signal 
The  Chairman.  How  could  you  tell  whether  i 
not  I 

Secretary  Danikls.  After  the  war  be«ran  the  t 
Like  this  [slapping  the  hands |.  Capt.  Pratt  mad 
plans  for  meeting  this  and  that  emergency.  11 
write  all  around  about  it.  He  made  the  plan  am 
and  he  has  given  in  his  testimony  the  HO  different 
himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  I  want  is  the  plan  we  In 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  told  you  he  had  typical  ] 
Badger  will  give  you  all  the  operations. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  <rive  a  detailed  s 
come  on  next  I 

Secretary  Danikls.  1  will  prive  the  stateme 
Badger. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  look  over  it  an 

it  will  go  in  as  your  reply. 

Secretary  Danikls.  Certainly  I  will  look  over  il 
The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  what  Capt. 

plans,  pajre  ttKSfl  of  the  testimony: 

The  <'n aikman.  When  you  entered  tlie  planning  section 
tions  what  general  plan  for  naval  warfare  existed  in  the 

Capt.  Pratt.  That  I  can  not  tell  yon,  sir.   I  knew  tbt 

plan  In  the  Qeueral  Hoard.    From  niy  studies  of  the  ge 
entirely  independently,  I  had  some  idea  of  the  situation, 
great  deal,  had  studied  it.  and  then  had  come  to  the  con 
would  not  make  the  initial  hreak  until  1J>20.  unless  she  w 
economic  conditions. 

I  did  not  nee  the  General  Hoard's  plan  becatHK  it  was  j 
realised,  however,  that  whatever  plans  and  conditions 
forced  to  adopt  WOUld  have  to  l«-  made  largely  u{nui  the 
they  arose.  A  study  of  the  original  haso  plan  would  in 
much  as  It  Would  probably  the  Itureau  chiefs,  hecause  a 
the  Genera]  Hoard  would  prepare  is  very  basic  in  ehi 
those  preparations  which  require  money  and  material  n 
sonic  time  ahead. 

The  condition!  which  actually  confronted  us  In  the  ei 
were  quite  different  from  those  which  we  would  have  wol 
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1  be   Lasic  plan,  bemuse  it  is  my  impression — I  do  not  know — that  that 
''hin  >\;j>  conceived  with  the  Idea  that  we  might  he  forced  to  compete  with 
j»  lono.    \V«'  called  it  "  black."   That  is  the  technical  name  we  s|)eak  of. 
Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  the  idea 
f »hm  was  to  have  a  general  plan  which  from  time  to  time  was  added 
«l    wtiieh  was  always  viewed  as  the  basic  plan  of  the  department, 
t-    1*ratt.  Yes. 

«  'hairman.  Now.  ('apt.  Pratt,  yon  say  yon  do  not  know— yon  did  not  see 
plan  when  yon  went  into  the  department.    Did  yon  at  any  subsequent 
~mi   neross,  in  the  nmrse  of  your  duty,  any  such  plan;  that  Is,  the  hasic 
luit   the  General  Hoard  developed  up  to  date? 
•t.  I'katt.  Well  no:  I  do  not  think  I  needed  it  

*  * 1 1  airman.  1  know,  hut  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 
»t.   I'katt.  No,  sir:  I  did  not.    But  I  will  just  explain  a  little  further.  A 
»l«m  is  not  an  operating  plan. 

-*-l»t  for  the  tirst  projected  movement  there  is  quite  a  line  of  demarkntion 
i.  or  should  he  drawn,  hetween  this  hasic  plan  and  the  operating  plan.  The 
l >  1  ^ 1 1 »   makes  a  strategic  review  of  the  situation  as  they  see  it  at  the  day 

:m        laid  down,  ami  the  additions  that  are  plained  into  this  plan  are  the 

on*  which  should  he  placed  as  the  ideas  change. 

•  <  'hairxia.n.  You  have  ex|»lained  that   very  clearly  In  your  testimony 

•  f  «  »rc*. 

»t.  I'katt.  Might  I  also  put  It  in  here,  in  order  that  I  might  not  make  any 
*in;r  answer.    I  want  to  state  the  thing  as  clearly  as  i>ossihle,  if  you  do 
►.U*«*t.  sir. 

•  1'iiaikman.  V  ery  we  M . 

►t .    I'katt.  So  that  any  hase  plan  which  would  contemplate  projecting 
tions  beyond  the  first  movement,  that  hasic  plan  must  lie  absolutely  sound 
strategic  concej>tion.    If  it  is  not,  everything  else  goes  wrong:  and  the 
in  the  department  and  the  leaders  in  the  field  are  committed  to  a  false 
•ny  which  no  amount  of  brilliant  tactics  will  ever  overcome.    That  is,  to 
Iml,  my  idea  of  the  fault  with  the  Germans"  oi»erations  entirely,  from  base, 
•n-fore  the  work  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
existed,  the  German  submarine  menace,  which  broke  upon  us  very  sud- 
,  mid  therefore  it  consisted  in  a  series  of  moves  to  meet  that  situation,  a 
;  i if  plan  moves,  we  will  say. 

»  Chairman.  Were  there  any  definite  plans  in  existence  when  you  went 
lie  <  >fih*e  of  Operations,  drawn  up  to  meet  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
avy  might  he  engaged? 

»t.  Pratt.  The  one  that  I  told  you  of.  which  was  the  one  of  February  10. 

»  Chairman.  Which  was  afterwards  lost? 

»t.  I'katt.  Which  was  afterwards  lost:  and  1  did  not  see  it. 

.»  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  •general  basic  plan,  then? 

it.  Pratt.  No. 

»  Chairman.  It  was  an  o|»erational  plan,  was  it? 

H.  Pratt.  No;  it  was  Intended  to  modify  the  original  base  plan  of  the 
ral  Board  to  meet  the  situation  that  had  arisen.  Hut  let  me  explain  just 
;le  bit  further  about  that.  Sometimes  men  who  work  a  great  deal  on 
particular  subjects  are  like  a  little  band  of  brothers  united  together  in 
jhts  and  in  their  studies,  so  that  in  a  way  they  speak  a  common  language, 
vere  very  fortunate  In  having  in  the  plans  section  at  that  time  Capt. 
*.  wlio.  although  he  was  an  administrator  and  was  the  aid  for  Operations, 
r  wais  our  guiding  and  directing  head  

cretary  Daniels.  Rend  that  apiin. 
le  Chairman  (reading)  : 

»  were  very  fortunate  in  having  in  the  plans  section  at  that  time  ('apt. 
p.  who,  although  he  was  an  administrator  and  was  the  aid  for  0|>era- 
,  really  was  our  guiding  and  directing  head. 

•cretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  I  told  you. 
le  Chairman  (reading)  : 

d  associated  with  him,  and  with  inc.  were  (.'apt.  Schofield  and  rapt.  Scott, 
s  the  third  man.  We  had  all  been  students  of  the  Naval  War  College, 
dmiral  Sims  was  also;  and  so.  In  talking  things  over  we  had  rather  a 
lte  idea  of  what  we  thought  should  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say,  then,  that  the  plan  of  February  10  is  the  only 
you  recollect  which  was  drawn  up  to  meet  the  plan  of  warfare  in  which 
Navy  might  be  engaged,  and  that  was  lost? 

Now,  did  you  make  any  effort  to  prepare  plans  for  that  purpose? 

Capt.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  testimony  shows  that  you  did. 
Capt.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  most  of  those  that  I  submitted  I  wrote 
self. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  definite  plans? 

Capt.  Pratt.  It  is  very  difficult,  sir,  to  quite  draw  the  line  where  policy  n 
into  plan  and  where  plan  passes  from  its  general  aspect  into  definite  act 
Those  plans  that  I  outlined  looked  behind,  looked  at  the  time  we  were 
and  tried  to  look  ahead;  and  a  great  many  of  them  passed  from  the  ati 
phere  of  policy  into  definite  action. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  your  att 
tion  

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  put  in  one  or  two  other  statemc 
which  were  made  on  that  subject. 
Secretary  Daniels.  All  right. 
The  Chairman.  Here  is  Capt.  Palmer: 

The  Chairman.  Now,  captain,  can  you  tell  me  what  plan  of  operations 
given  you  by  the  department,  or  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  whlc! 
base,  in  logical  manner,  your  general  future  assignment  of  personnel  to 
ferent  forces? 

Capt.  Palmer.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  plan  of  operations,  if  any,  was  given  to  you  by 
department  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  which  to  base  your  ass 
ments,  your  general  future  assignments  of  personnel,  in  a  logical  man 
to  different  forces? 

Capt.  Palmkr.  Oh,  well,  we  hnd  no  plan.  We  had  only  a  mobilization  sh 
which  was  a  sheet  stating  the  vessels  which  would  be  required  for  tuohll 
tion.  That  was  gotten  up  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations;  but  we  hud 
definite  plan  on  which  to  base  future  assignments.  I  could  not  go  on 
plan  that  we  were  going  to  go  into  a  battleship  warfare  or  a  submai 
warfare,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  could  not  look  far  enough  ahead 
specialize  on  those  people  both  as  regards  numbers  and  duties;  but  I 
receive  from  Operations  from  time  to  time — they  said  "We  will  have  to  t 
away  10  ships  here  probably  within  a  month,"  or  the  next  day  it  might 
"  We  must  have  trawlers " :  probably  had  to  have  20  or  40  trawlers,  a 
another  time  it  would  be,  "  We  are  going  to  undertake  this  mine-force  bush 
now,  and  we  want  to  have  the  vessels  ready  on  a  certain  date,"  Of  cot 
the  mine  force  is  a  very  large  organization,  and  the  transport  force  1 
another  that  was  a  very  large  organization ;  the  ships  that  we  required  to  t 
over  the  Army,  and  Inter  to  bring  the  Army  back.  I  must  say  they  wer 
fine  lot,  too.  The  Navy  takes  off  its  hat  to  the  Army  on  the  kind  of  men  t 
sent  over  there,  and  the  way  they  looked,  and  the  way  .they  acted.  T 
were  splendid.  We  had  various  calls  of  that  kind  from  time  to  time,  and 
each  case,  when  I  would  say,  "  When  are  these  to  be  ready,"  they  would  i 
"  Oh,  we  want  them  now,  or  just  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly  get  them  ; 
fact,  in  a  month  or  two  months."  Just  ordinarily  the  training  of  any  peo 
enrolling  them,  and  so  forth,  and  getting. barracks  ready  for  them,  notl 
can  be  done  in  two  months  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  there  any  general  plan  in  the  department  un 
which  all  the  bureaus  could  cooperate  together,  and  which  was  to  be  folloi 
out  throughout? 

Capt.  Palmer.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.   Not  in  my  bureau.    We  did  not 
anything  of  that  kind.    In  fact,  we  had  simply  that  thing  from  the  Gem 
Board  which  said  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  in  a  week  after 
order  the  personnel.    Well,  that  was  not  any  plan.    I  understood  though  t 
a  plan  was  being  prepared  in  Operations,  and  I  went  up  and  asked  toi 
several  times — that  is,  an  estimate  of  the  situation  and  what  we  were  gc 
to  do,  because  it  was  very  valuable  for  me  to  have  such  a  plan,  so  tha 
could  place  the  personnel  In  a  logical  way,  and  endeavor  to  train  them  ; 
I  was  told  that  there  was  a  plan  In  process;  that  they  were  getting  one  at  t 
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That  was  just  before  the  war.  And  I  heard  again  that  it  was  being 
up  •luring  the  first  months  of  the  war.  But  I  did  not  get  that  plan.  I 
know  whether  it  was  actually  gotten  out  or  not;  but  I  understood  that 
»>?r  Unit  affected  personnel  was  some  letter  whieh  I  think  was  inen- 
»n  Oapt.  Lading's  hearing  yesterday;  some  letter  about  personnel  whieh 
tlie  priorities  of  ships  in  July  or  August ;  that  is,  which  ships  were  to 
»«•  c-all  for  personnel;  that  is,  whether  they  were  to  be  battleships  or 

«  'u  airman.  Did  you  get  any  orders  about  priority  of  ships? 

I'ai.mkr.  Not  until  that  time. 
Chairman.  What  time  was  that? 

.    I'almer.  I  do  not  remember  what  date  that  was.    It  was  July  or 

<*MArRMAN.  1918? 

I'ai^kr.  No.  sir;  1917. 
Chairman.  1917. 

.   Palm kr.  Yes,  sir.    Hut  of  course  that  wns  not  the  kind  of  plan  we 
-o  on  in  personnel.    We  had  already  established  our  own  priorities, 
found  that  there  was  not  any  plan  such  as  I  expected  them  to  have; 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  from  the  War  College  course  up  there — which 
not  bad  the  opportunity  to  take  yet.  but  I  had  been  led  to  believe — 
oh  thing  would  generally  have  a  plan  drawn  up  for  the  particular  sltua- 
lich  existed  at  the  time,  and  say  what  you  are  to  do,  "  Each  force  Is  to 
»  this  and  prepare  that";  and  so  I  thought  there  would  be  such  a  plan. 
\en  I  found  that  there  was  not,  and  we  could  not  get  n  definite  order  of 
d.  I  weut  ahead  and  made  my  plan.   To  be  sure,  that  is  not  a  very  good 
do.  because  I  did  not  have  the  information  which  should  have  been  had 
you  tried  to  work  out  any  plan.    I  established  my  own  priorities  on 
;  but  that  really  was  a  very  small  part  of  it,  etc. 

-etary  Daniels.  You  were  reading  Capt.  Palmer.   Have  you 

Chairman.  I  was  reading  Capt.  Palmer's  testimony;  yes. 
%etary  Daniels.  Have  you  finished  what  he  said  ? 
Chairman.  No. 

ct,  we  established  the  priorities  which  the  department  got  out  in  that 
later  on,  of  July  and  August.    But  I  remember  one  particular  point 
.Minted  to  know  enough  about  the  war  to  decide  whether  I  could  make 
personnel  on  battleships  to  train  other  personnel.    Of  course  we  were 
n  personnel  right  at  the  start,  and  I  asked  Operations  if  they  could 
*  any  probable  date  before  which  our  battleships  would  not  be  actively 
d  in  the  war  area  for  actual  fighting,  and  I  was  told  they  could  not. 
I  asked,  44  Can  you  give  me  six  months?  "   44  No."   Just  in  general,  they 
feel  justified  in  saying,  44  Well,  you  can  go  on  the  plan  that  they  will 
in  action  for  six  months,  or  one  month."   There  was  the  cry  always  to 
le  battleships  ready  for  anything;  and  of  course  if  they  were  to  be 
or  anything,  they  could  not  of  course  take  people  off  of  them  to  train 
so  I  worked  out  in  my  own  bureau  a  scheme  for  making  use  of  the 
that  we  had,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  had  to  establish  some  definite 
tions,  one  of  which  was  I  made  the  assumption  that  the  battleships  of 
ive  fleet  would  not  be  required  to  take  active  part  in  the  actual  opera- 
'  the  war  zone  within  six  months,  at  least.  Of  course  that  was  a  decision 
was  made  without  adequate  information.    It  just  happened  that  they 
it  railed  In  that  time;  but  I  had  to  adopt  something,  so  that  I  took  that 
d  then  decided  to  take  off  six  officers  from  the  3G  or  34  out  of  the  actual 
dps.  and  then  put  them  in  to  train  other  people  for  the  enormous  ex- 
in  the  other  activities.    In  fact,  the  battleships  were  training  people 
time.    Everv  ship  afloat  was  a  training  ship,  including  the  destroyers 
rds  on  the  other  side.   But  this  thing  of  taking  10  officers  off  the  battle- 
hen  they  considered  that  they  did  not  have  enough  officers,  was  a  very 
int  step,  and  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it  at  all  if  I  had  not 
llcated  with  Admiral  Mayo  and  gotten  his  cooperation.    He  took  a  re- 
le  view  of  the  situation,  and  I  think  it  shows  just  what  type  of  man 

lsiined  to  him  what  I  thought  were  the  probable  duties  and  the  great 
•  -  <m  we  needed  for  forces  everywhere,  and  he  woul^K      been  perfectly 
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justified  in  saying,  "  Well.  1  am  in  command  of  the  battleships  of  tlie  Atl: 
Fleet,  and  we  are  short  of  personnel,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  them";  a 
believe  if  he  had  taken  that  stand  I  could  not  have  gotten  them.    But  he  : 
up  the  whole  situation  from  a  broad  viewpoint,  and  he  said,  "I  hate  to  < 
but  I  think  it  is  not  best  for  me,  for  my  battleships,  but  it  is  best  for  the 
we  have  got  to  win  this  war."    So  that,  off  came  the  ollieers.  one  ut  a 
and  the  captains  rightfully  objected.    I  think  I  would  have  made  a  great 
more  objection  than  any  one  of  them  did:  and  they  did  object,  and  persist 
their  objections,  but  at  the  same  time  they  went  to  the  job.    They  said.  4* 1 
it  is  in  order,  and  we  will  deliver  the  goods":  and  they  did.    Of  course, 
was  a  step  that  I  had  to  lake,  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  not  have 
in  the  war  for  six  months.    If  they  had  gone  to  war  in  two  months — I  i 
if  they  bad  not  gone  to  war,  but  had  gone  over  on  the  other  side  and  beet 
in  battle  in  two  months — my  assumption  would  have  been  wrong,  ami  I  w 
then  have  gotten  what  I  deserved. 

The  rn.uKMAN.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  definite  plan  of  ptiicedu) 
the  conduct  of  this  particular  war.  worked  out  and  given  to  you.  on  w 
your  bureau  could  make  complete  preparations  to  proceed  logically  with 
personnel? 

rapt.  Palmkr.  I  do  uot. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

That  is  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  during  the  wai 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.   I  have  another  to  put  in. 
Secretary  Daxiels.  Is  it  from  Palmer? 
The  Chairman.  No;  Capt.  Laning. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  submit  as  you  read  a  statement  from 
officer  that  you  put  into  my  cross-examination  that  I  shall  be 
mitted  

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  have  

Secretary  Danieks  (continuing).  To  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  have  you  make  any  st 
ment  about  the  matter  I  have  dealt  with,  but  I  simply  want'yo 
know  I  have  some  other  matter  to  put  in  at  the  same*  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  Capt.  Palmer  did  not  have  any  plan, 
a  plan  requiring  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  do  certain  iinpor 
things,  he  was  the  only  chief  of  a  bureau  that  did  not  have  it  f 
the  General  Board,  which  had  required  in  1915  every  bureau  r 
to  carry  out  certain  policies  and  oe  ready  for  war.  Capt.  Pal 
testified  in  this  record  before  your  committee  that  there  never  w 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  when  there  was  i 
for  men  and  officers  for  a  ship  that  he  did  not  have  the  men 
officers.   The  reports  of  Capt.  Palmer  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  give  me  the  place  in 
record  where  that  can  he  found  ?  That  has  been  referred  to  sev 
times,  and  I  would  like  to  find  it  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  will  give  that.   Never  any  time  in 
of  war  when  a  ship  was  ready  that  we  did  not  have  the  officers 
the  men.    Now,  Capt.  Palmer  estimated — when  you  are  speal 
al)out  estimates — he  estimated  it  would  take  93,000  men  to  man 
Navy  in  the  war  before  it  began.  The  General  Board  in  March,  1 
when  Congress  was  in  recess,  recommended  to  me  it  would 
150.000  men.   We  obtained  over  500,000  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bunk  about  this  ] 
business.  The  whole  country  has  read  about  the  fiction  that  when 
Franco- Prussian  War  began  von  Moltke  was  asleep  and  he  tin 
over  in  his  bed  and  said  *'  Look  in  a  certain  drawer  and  find  the  ] 
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1  the  war/'  and  that  has  persisted  with  military  men  and 
s  over  since.  It  is  about  trie  bitrirest  canard  ever  exploded, 
ruiuns  had  a  plan  this  last  war  "  Made  in  Germany,"  the  most 

plan,  in  accordance  with  Prussian  militarism,  that  could 
^en  made,  and  it  work^l  very  well  until  the  Battle  of  the 

and  when  that  plan  was  exploded  there  they  never  found 
Ives  again. 

'who  make  a  fetich  of  a  plan  lose  initiative,  they  lose  resources. 
>se  victory. 

eral  plans  must  be  made  in  advance.  Everything  possible  must 
lied  out.  There  is  not  a  wise  military  leader  in  the  world  that 
>e«s  be  is  going  to  run  a  war  after' it  is  started  upon  plans 
i\  out  before. 

•  F^rench  ruined  the  German  plan  at  the  Marne. 
i  must  have  plans  that  are  progressive.  They  change  with 
;in«r  conditions.  Xine-tenths  of  the  strategists  who  lay  down 
presuppose  that  the  enemy  is  going  to  come  in  a  certain  place 
ttaek  them,  and  that  is  a  perfect  plan  for  that  campaign.  But. 
matter  of  fact,  the  enemv  does  not  alwavs  come  where  von 
*t  him,  and  your  plan  is  in  the  scrap  heap. 

■w%  Capt.  Pratt  showed  that  very  fully  when  he  told  you  he  made 
liferent  plans  himself,  looking  before  and  looking  all  the  time 
he  changing  conditions.   And  the  only  military  leader  who  ever 
■>  a   victory  is  the  man  who  studies  the  plans  before  the  war. 
ijres  them,  makes  them  up  to  date  for  changed  conditions. 
<>w.  as  to  the  plans  for  personnel,  when  Capt.  Palmer  made  his 
mite  of  93,000  ami  the  General  Board  made  their  estimate  of 
fWx).  and  I  recommended  to  the  Xaval  Committee  97.0(H),  there 
ot  an  officer  in  the  Navy  who  did  not  think  that  was  enough  men. 
March  the  General  Board  thought  150,00  ought  to  l>e  had,  and  I 
e«l   Congress  for  them.    We  did  not  then  expect  to  man  the 
*chant  ships:  we  did  not  expect  to  man  all  ships,  and  do  a  hundred 
n«r>>  we  never  did,  and  for  anybody  to  sit  down  in  March  and  tell 
Bureau  of  Navigation  that  six  months  hence  you  have  got  to  have 
n  for  this  or  that,  when  changing  conditions  of  war  brought  new 
ps  and  new  methods  and  new  lines,  was  an  im|X)ssibility. 
I>et  us  have  wisdom  about  plans.    Let  us  have  great  men.  like 
i direr,  to  make  plans.  general  plans  and  specific  plans  for  certain 
irs.  but  do  not  let  us  ever  fool  ourselves.   Anv  set  of  men  that  ever 
ed.  even  Von  Moltke.  could  not  do  it.    Hindenburg  failed  and 
idendorff  failed.   There  is  not  a  military  man  who  ever  lived  who 
n  sit  down  before  the  war  and  draw  up  all  the  plans*  and  say  do 
lis  and  do  that. 

So  that  in  navigation  we  hud  plans,  absolutely  the  best  plans  that 
ere  possible  with  the  contingencies.  Our  first  plan  was  this,  to  ask 
ongress  for  enough  men.  Tn  1914  I  asked  Congress  for  a  Xaval 
icserve.  The  Secretaries  had  been  asking  for  it  for  10  years  and 
iid  not  get  it.  Congress  gave  it  to  us.  Tn  the  act  of  1910  we  changed 
bat  Xaval  Reserve  and  that  Xaval  Reserve  saved  our  lives. 

In  January,  1917.  although  we  had  had  an  increase  authorized 
>v  Congress  from  fifty-odd  thousand  to  seventy-odd  thousand,  with 
;><UMW)  additional  for  emergency,  when  January  1  came  we  were 
20.IHMI  men  behind,  and  I  gave  orders  to  Navigation  to  enlist  th*> 
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regulars  to  the  full.   We  enlisted  them  all  the  way  through, 
there  never  was  a  minute  when  the  plan  of  Navigation  did  not  I 
enough  men  for  the  job  they  had  to  do,  and  the  Navy  cooper: 
in  every  way,  so  that  we  never  failed  at  any  time  to  have  men 
any  job,  and  the  big  jobs  that  were  put  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  read  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  spe- 
objections  raised  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  bee: 
he  did  not  have  

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  am  telling  you  the  Chief  of  the  Bui 
of  Navigation,  if  he  did  not  have  the  plans  

The  Chairman.  Did  not  have  anything. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  he  had  the  General  Board  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Which  were  very  general  and  had  nothing  tc 
with  this  matter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  he  has  these  directions ;  he  had  the  di 
tions  to  enlist  97,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  He  states  here  that  he  had  directions  to  get 
men  ready  a  week  after  they  were  called. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Wait  until  I  get  through.    He  had  insti 
tions  to  enroll  97,000  men  from  August  until  January  and  very 
were  enlisted.    lie  had  instructions  to  enroll  every  man  poss 
and  thousands  were  enrolled.    Now,  what  did  he  complain 
That  somebody  did  not  sit  down,  when  we  had  no  idea  of  mann 
the  merchant  ships,  when  we  had  never  thought  of  armed  gua: 
when  no  nation  on  earth  had  planned  the  great  things  the  X 
did — that  somebody  did  not  sit  down  and  write  a  paper  saying, 
months  hence  you  do  this,  and  four  months  hence  you  do  this,  ; 
five  months  hence  you  do  that,  when  the  war  was  a  continually  cha 
ing  war?    The  answer  is  we  had  the  plans,  we  had  the  men, 
got  the  officers.    There  never  was  a  ship  from — — 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  you  had  the  pi 
when  the  Chief  of  Bureau  says  you  did  not  have  the  plans. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  the  Chief  of  the  Bureaus  memon 
not  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  He  knew  about  his  own  bureau. 

Secretary  Daniels.  His  memory,  when  he  was  before  the  c< 
mittee,  showed  he  had  a  better  forgettery  than  a  memory. 

Thme  Chairman.  You  say  that  about  his  general  statement  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  better  forgettery. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  specify  why. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  my  direct  testimony  I  have. 

The  ChaIrman.  You  have  specified  perhaps  one  or  two  ease* 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  right.    He  said  he  had  no  plan.  1 
General  Board  sent  a  plan  to  every  bureau.    He  told  you  in 
testimony  that  I  directed  him  to  stop  enrolling  reserves  in  Janua 

The  Chairman.  He  says: 

We  Imve  simply  that  thing  from  the  (Jeneral  Board,  which  says  that  wt 
prepared  to  furnish  within  a  week  after  the  order,  the  personnel. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  said  "  only  that  thing/'  Now,  Mr.  Chs 
man,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  proper  for  an  officer  of  the  Navy 
refer  to  a  plan  which  the  General  Board  worked  out  with  great  r. 
as  a  "  thing."  It  was  a  very  definite  and  very  able  and  very  comp 
hensive  and  statesmanlike  statement. 
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"  Chaibmax.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  serious  matter,  Mr 
U*ry. 

notary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  serious  either,  but  you 
to  think  

*  Chairman.  No;  I  am  speaking  about  where  

retary  Daniels.  You  seem  to  be  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
of  Navigation  did  not  have  any  plans. 

Chairman.  No  plans? 
rotary  Daniels.  Well,  T  say  he  did  have  plans  but  that  he  has 
tten  them. 

e  Chairman.  Except  the  General  War  Board's  plan,  which  was 

•  particular  value,  apparently. 

•retary  Daniels.  If  he  says  it  is  of  no  particular  value,  that  is 
pinion. 

e  Phairman.  I  am  saying  that.  I  can  not  find  from  the  testi- 
r  that  it  was  of  anv  great  value. 

■retarv  Daniels,  l>t  me  read  vou  what  Admiral  Badger  says, 
2621  :* 

>  >rlst  of  the  criticism  of  the  orations  of  tlie  Navy  Department  nnrl  the 
now  under  Investigation  is  contained  in  the  charge*  of  unprepureriness  to 
the  war;  absence  of  war  plans  or  |>olicics  at  the  commencement  of  the 
vacillating  and  hand-to-mouth  policies  and  plans  after  war  was  declared 
ring  in  extending  the  duration  of  the  war  and  thereby  enormously  increas- 
ing allied  war  losses  in  lives,  ocean  tonnage,  ami  money. 

ow,  Admiral  Badger  says : 

each  and  all  of  these  I  enter  emphatic  denial. 

lie  Chairman.  Would  you  not  think  the  testimony  of  the  Chief 
he  Bureau  of  Navigation  would  be  of  some  value  in  matters  con- 
ed with  his  bureau? 

eoretarv  Daniels.  Yes;  undoubtedlv;  but  he  is  

he  Chairman.  And  he  has  shown  the  difficulties  that  he  en- 
ntered  because  he  did  not  have  a  plan. 

eeretary  Daniels.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  not  a  minute 

ii  April  6  to  November  10  when  there  were  not  difficulties  every- 

>re.  when  there  were  not  obstacles  everywhere,  where  every  man 

;  not  working  under  steam  and  pressure.   Of  course,  he  had  diffi- 

ties.    Of  course,  everybody  had  difficulties.    But  there  are  two 

ds  of  officers:  One  officer  is  one  where  he  sees  an  obstacle  says: 

kU  is  an  obstacle?   It  is  something  to  overcome. 

r\\e  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  Capt.  Palmer  did. 

>ecretarv  Daniels.  There  were  obstacles.    Thev  were  overcome. 

uit  is  the  wisdom  of  saving  there  were  obstacles? 

Die  Chairman.  So  that  the  next  time  we  shall  have  a  proper  plan. 

•Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  we  had  proper  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Not  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  officers  who 

re  immediately  interested. 

•Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Badger  tells  you  so:  Capt.  Pratt  tells 
u  so;  tlie  evidence  discloses  it.  But  the' question  is:  What  is  a 
in? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
r  some  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me 
>ay  so.  that  you  and  many  of  us  who  are  civilians  think  that  a  plan 
a  fetich;  that  some  meii  think  they  can  come  in  a  room  and  sit 
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down  and  take  a  pencil  and  a  map  and  before  war  begins  have  <ln 
out  exactly  where  it  is  going  to  l>e  fought. 

Take  the  Spanish-American  War.  When  Admiral  Dewey  sa 
away  to  Manila  every  ranking  officer  of  the  Navy  nearly  was  anx 
to  get  down  to  Cuba,  wanting  to  get  in  the  war  zone,  and  all  the  n 
and  all  the  plans  were  going  to  have  the  fight  in  the  Carihln 
and  the  world  woke  up  to  see  the  war  zone  was  at  Manila.  And 
one  man  in  a  thousand  had  thought  al>out  that  being  the  war  zone 

The  Chairman.  There  was  very  little  warning  on  that  occab 
In  this  case,  however,  we  had  three  years  of  warning. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  we  had  prepared  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  I  do  not  bel 
you  were  prepared  as  far  as  personnel  is  concerned — as  far  as 
plans  for  operating  personnel  are  concerned. 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  mil 
during  the  whole  war,  with  a  demand  five  times  as  great  as  C 
Palmer,  the  General  Board,  Operations,  the  Secretary,  the  Cong) 
ever  dreamed  of,  and  that  we  got  these  men,  and  there  never  ws 
ship  ready,  merchant  ship,  cargo  ship,  battleship,  submarine,  or 
stroyer,  that  we  did  not  have  the  men  for  them,  whv  it  is  a  great- 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  the  men  (  (Nipt.  Palmer  * 
here.  " 1  had  to  adopt  something,  so  that  I  took  that  plan  and  t 
decided  to  take  off  6  officers  from  the  or  34  out  of  the  an 
battleships,"  and  I  understand  they  were  already  undermanned  a 
officers,  and  he  had  to  take  them  from  one  ship  and  transfer  then 
another.  If  a  battleship  had  1,000  men  on  it  you  could  prob; 
get  enough  men  for  10  destroyers,  but  what  would  happen  t«> 
battleship  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  would  put  other  men  on  it.  We  did  th 
and  there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it — we  would  take  a  ship  t 
ought  to  have  1.000  men  and  we  would  put  a  certain  numhei 
men,  experienced  and  trained  men,  on  there,  and  we  would  t 
younger  men  and  newer  recruits  and  put  them  on  there,  and 
would  be  astounded  how  fast  they  learned,  how  splendid  they  w 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  personnel  of  the  l>ai 
ship  would  suffer  greatly  by  taking  them  off.  just  as  Admiral  M 
testified  happened  to  the  fleet  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  of  course,  temporarily:  but  what  \v< 
you  have  done?  I  asked  the  Congress  for  every  man  that  the  ( 
eral  Hoard  and  Operations  and  Navigation  said  we  needed.  We  t 
our  best  from  August  with  a  great  recruiting  campaign — from 
gust  15  up  to  January — and  we  lacked  20.000  men  of  getting  tl 
You  can  not  compel  a  man  to  join  the  Xavy  in  peace. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  plans  for  personnel  and  had 
the  Chief  of  Navigation  about  it  beforehand  he  could  have  in 
his  arrangements  for  taking  those  men  from  places  where  they  \v< 
not  be  great lv  needed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  him  when  he  first  came  into  office: 

I  have  just  got  a  1)01  from  Congress  giving  you  77.0(H)  men  at  once, 
20T00o  more  in  any  emergency.    C»<»  ahead  ami  enlist  them. 

What  did  he  do?  We  opened  stations,  we  sent  out,  we  enlistt 
bear  this  in  mind — we  enlisted  in  the  Xavy  in  191.">  every  man 
could  get  in. 
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Chairman.  That  may  all  very  well  be,  but  that  has  nothing 
with  the  plan. 

rvtary  Daniels.  What  do  you  say  ? 

C'n Airman.  That  may  all  very  well  be,  but  that  has  nothing 
wit! i  the  plan  that  I  am  speaking  about. 

rotary  Daniels.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  the  plan — you  may  have  all 
ans  in  the  world  and  if  you  can  not  get  the  men  

*  Chairman.  But  with  properly  worked  out  plans  you  can 

*  the  men  you  have  to  tne  best  advantage,  and  Capt.  Palmer 
lie  -was  not  informed  of  what  action  would  be  taken  so  that 

il<l  use  them  in  such  a  way. 

retarv  Daniels.  Well.  I  am  telling  vou  that  plans  were  worked 
He  was  told  this:  "We  wish  you  would  have  so  many  men  on 
n  ships  which  arc  going  into  commission." 

sv,  to  be  sure,  the  refusal  of  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Xavy 
e  the  war  gave  us  a  shorter  personnel  than  Congress  author- 
hut  you  could  not  compel  them  to  come  in.    But  from  the  be- 

we  had  enough  men  and  we  trained  them  very  rapidly, 
tave  very  little  patience  with  people  who  talk  about  great  ob- 
s.     There  were  great  obstacles,  but  they  were  overcome,  every 
f  them. 

0  Chairman.  Now,  Capt.  haning  introduced  a  plan  on  March 

*  leal  with  submarines.   On  page  J.»f>K  he  states: 

<«r  tthout  Man-It  14.  1W7.  tlutt  estimate  and  outline  of  plan  was  handed  to 
i.il  Hen  son.  who,  after  reading  it,  directed  Capt.  V.  <>.  Chase.  Capt.  W.  V. 
.  :md  Capt.  T.  II.  Schotield  to  examine  it  and  draw  up  a  more  complete 
ami  plan.  I  was  never  shown  the  results  of  their  work,  hut  was  sev- 
iin*-s  <pnst ioned  by  them  as  to  certain  features  of  my  estimate,  and  Capt. 

I  *  »l«  I  me  that  their  derisions  were  practically  the  same  that  I  had  reached. 

I  was  told  hy  Tapt.  Schoheld  that  they  had  completed  their  estimate  and 
ami  that  it  had  received  the  approval  of  Admiral  Benson,  hul  that  they 
><*cn  unahle  to  get  departmental  approval  to  go  ahead  with  it. 
<l  the  department  approved  that  plain,  or  even  authorized  Admiral  Unison 
ahead  with  the  plan,  which  must  have  been  presented  about  the  time  war 

•  hM  iared,  the  various  jwirts  of  the  Navy  department  would  have  been  hi- 
ed as  to  what  their  missions  were  and  could  have  proceeded  to  carry  them 

W  ithout  such  a  plan  no  one  knew  what  to  do.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
mving  any  definite  plan  to  provide  guns  and  ammunition  for.  was  forced 
lift-  them  for  all  kinds  of  projects  whether  or  not  such  projects  might  he 
Me  in  the  war  as  it  was  necessary  to  wage  it.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies 
Accounts  had  no  information  on  which  to  base  their  purchase  of  supplies 
was  force*  1  to  buy  not  what  actually  would  be  needed,  but  what  they 
*e»I  they  miirht  possibly  be  called  on  for.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  had 
lea  of  what  they  should  do  as  to  providing  |»ersonnel.    Kvcry  bureau  ami 

*  .-thee  was  in  a  similar  predicament.    Such  a  plan  was  equally  necessary 

at  sea.  for  without  it  instructions  could  not  be  given  them  as  to  how 
direct  their  efforts.    All  of  these  faults  would  have  at  once  dlsnp|»oared 
there  been  an  approved  plan  on  which  the  whole  Navy  could  be  concen- 
mI. 

do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Navy  Department  hud  no  general  plans 
t soever  for  war.    As  in  all  navies,  we  had  a  more  or  less  well-prepared 

for  the  conduct  of  a  war  along  the  ordinary  lines  where  all  classes  of  ships 
free  to  operate.    What  we  did  not  have  nnd  what  we  needed  at  that  time 

a  plan  for  waging  war  against  an  enemy  that  used  only  submarines.  That 

1  plans  were  not  prepared  long  before  is  not  remarkable,  for  until  the 
mans  used  their  submarines  ns  they  did.  no  one  conceived  of  such  a  war. 
-ever,  nt  the  time  we  entered  the  war  submarine  warfare  wus  an  established 
.  and  its  methods  were  sufficiently  well  known  for  us  to  lay  plans  to 
hat  it. 
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And  this  plan  to  which  I  refer  was  the  plan  to  determine  the 
plan  for  utilizing  those  funds  provided  by  Congress  and  was  not  < 
ply  a  plan  about  submarines. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  finished  Lani 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  Capt.  Laning,  if  he  made  a  plan,  i 
*  news  to  me.  I  suppose  a  thousand  officers  made  plans.  I  brought 
fore  your  committee  suggestions  of  300  or  400.   Capt.  Laning  n< 
brought  any  plan  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  brought  it  to  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  never  heard  of  any  plan  Capt.  Laning  ni: 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  Capt.  Laning  I  do  not  think  what 
says  is  true,  that  if  what  he  said  had  been  adopted,  everything  wr 
have  been  all  right. 

Now  let  me  read  you  something  about  C  apt.  Laning.  Capt.  Lan 
who  read  you  a  long  and  doleful  statement  of  alleged  shortcomii 
referred  to  what  he  called  the  "  personal  characteristics  "  of  the  J 
retary  of  the  Navy.  He  really  complained  that  I  was  the  real 
retary  of  the  Navy  and  not  a  rubber  stamp.  Hear  this  commendat 
of  my  zeal  and  determination  to  full  the  duties  of  the  office  in  peril 
days  when  the  "  God -savers  "  in  the  department  each  had  a  plai 
had  evolved  and  which  he  believed  was  the  only  plan  that  could 
the  war  : 

The  personal  interest  taken  by  him  [the  Secretary]  in  nil  matters  conne 
with  the  department  absorl  ed  so  much  of  his  time  that  lie  never  had  much 
to  jrive  us  on  the  more  important  affairs.  It  was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  un 
stand  "all  matters  connected  with  the  department." 

That  is  news  to  everybody,  that  Capt.  Laning's  duty  was  to  un< 
stand  all  matters  connected  with  the  department. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  his  position  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  at  that  time  he  was  under  Bensoi 
think  third  man  under  Admiral  Benson. 

The  Chairman.  And  later  Acting  Chief  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Later  Chief  of  Navigation. 

The  Chairman.  And  never  was  Acting  Chief  of  Operations  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  transferred  from  Operations  to  Xj 
gation  as  officer  in  charge  of  detail,  and  then  Capt.  Palmer  wen 
sea  and  he  became  the  Acting  Chief  of  Operations  

The  Chairman.  Of  Navigation  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  Navigation. 

It  was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  understand  "  all  matters  conne< 
with  the  department,"  to  support  the  officers  intrusted  with  import 
duties,  and  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  and  to 
termine  for  mvself  and  not  leave  to  a  subordinate  to  fix  the  n? 
policy.  Capt.  Laning  thought  what  he  recommended  embraced  %i 
more* important  affairs,"  but  I  did  not  agree  with  him.  For  exam 
he  presents  copies  of  letters  drafted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  with  reference  to  turning  over  all  the  < 
man  ships  to  the  Navy  Department.  He  evidently  did  not  kno 
and  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  send  for  him  and  tell  him  about 
"  more  important  matters  "  that  were  engaging  my  attention — I 
the  best  method  of  utilizing  the  German  ships  had  been  under  c 
sideration  between  Cabinet  officers  before  the  letters  were  prepa 
for  my  signature.    This  was  a  governmental,  not  a  departmen 
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"1011.    It  was  determined  in  personal  conference  by  members  of 
Jibinet  and  high  officers  of  the  Navy  and  high  officers  of  other 
~tments  and  my  recommendation  made  in  person  was  adopted. 

the  height  of  vanity  for  a  subordinate  in  a  bureau  to  suppose 
ooretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  giving  most  of  his  time  to  inter- 
it  mental  plans,  to  pause  to  send  for  that  officer  and  explain  why 
f  used  to  adopt  the  policy  of  signing  letters  to  other  Cabinet  of- 
s  when  he  was  able  to  secure  what  was  for  the  good  of  all  by 
>n:il  conferences.  Not  for  a  moment  during  the  World  War, 
ltIi  it  was  suggested  now  and  then  by  a  subordinate  officer,  was  I 
y  of  the  offense  of  "  passing  the  buck/'  In  naval  circles  that 
is  to  fix  the  record  so  as  to  show  that  you  recommend  everything 
il»Ie  and  put  the  responsibility  upon  some  other  person  or  de- 
ment. 1  recognized  that  other  departments  of  Government  were 
ly  concerned  with  the  question  of  transporting  troops  to  Euro|>e, 
whole-hearted  teamwork  was  required,  and  that  this  could  not 
romoted  by  u  passing  the  buck.''  I  should  have  despised  myself 
h:ul  at  any  time  pursued  such  a  course. 

ipt.  Laning  also  devotes  much  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  nrove 
I  exercised  great  delay  in  the  great  destroyer  program.  From 
passage  of  the  three-year  program,  in  1910,  every  shipbuilding 
it  in  America  that  could  construct  a  destroyer  was  busy,  and  in 
K»ration  with  the  responsible  officers  1  pressed  through  as  early 
was  possible  to  make  new  plants  the  great  destroyer-building  pro- 
ii.  Out  of  the  first  emergency  fund  I  placed  orders  for  every 
rover  every  plant  in  America  could  undertake  and  then  called 
n  Oongress  to  build  other  great  plants.  This  criticism,  without 
shadow  of  foundation,  falls  to  the  ground  when  all  the  facts  are 
wn.  just  as  do  all  others. 

>nly  one  more  reference  is  necessary  to  refute  Capt.  Laning's  in- 
ment  that  I  did  not  sign  every  letter  suggested  to  me  on  the  very 
nciit  of  its  presentation.  He  furnished  your  committee  with  a 
enient  which  might  convey  the  impression  that  my  delay  materially 
e»l  in  losing  the  war  because  I  did  not  immediately  place  orders 

torpedoes  and  shells  when  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  pointed  out 
ir  need.    Even  in  war  times  I  had  some  regard  for  the  prices  that 

Navy  should  pay  for  supplies  and  munitions:  and  except  in  case 
irreat  emergency  before  Congress  gave  authority  to  place  "  Navy 
lers."  was  diligent  to  secure  a  dollar's  worth  of  naval  efficiency  for 

expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  public  money.  I  did  hold  up  the  rec- 
mendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  torpedoes  until  I  could 

the  manufacturers,  and  saved  over  £r>.000,000  by  this  negotiation 
the  purchase  of  torpedoes.  I  did  not  place  the  orders  for  shells 
til  conferences  with  manufacturers,  and  saved  about  £*200.(K)0  for 
•lis.  These  negotiations  were  conducted  jointly  by  me  and  the 
lief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  ami  nobody  can  say  that  the  action 
%en  affected  the  war  by  a  hair's  breadth,  that  we  ever  needed  one 
:pedo  when  did  not  have  hundreds,  or  that  there  was  ever  a  need 
r  shells  when  there  was  not  an  abundance. 

N'ow,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  written  by 

lmiral  Palmer  on  October  10,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  appear  in  the  record? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me  the  page? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  page  9  of  my  testimony  on  increase 
personnel.  I  will  just  read  a  paragraph  from  it.  I  want  to  show  3 
what  Capt.  Palmer  thought  officially  as  to  the  need  of  men  in 
Navy  on  October  10,  1916  [reading]  : 

Appreciation  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  service  has  been  shown  to 
nation  wide,  and  in  the  recent  naval  appropriation  bill  Congress  carried  out 
wishes  of  the  people  by  enacting  legislation  of  far-reaching  importance.  1 
includes  a  provision  for  an  immediate  "  authorized  enlisted  strength  "  of  6S, 
men  and  0,000  apprentice  seamen,  a  total  of  74.700.  Preparation  for  the  fut 
was  not  neglected,  and  the  same  hill  authorized  the  President,  in  emergency 
increase  the  "  authorized  enlisted  strength  "  to  87,01X1.  It  is  evident  that  '( 
gress  considered  the  present  needs  of  the  naval  service  in  deciding  on  1 
number  at  this  time,  as  the  usual  additional  allowance  of  apprentice  seame 
6,000 — would  provide  for  an  actual  enlisted  strength  of  the  Regular  Navy 
93,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  figure  closely  approximates  the  lnm-$ 
preliminary  estimate  of  03,957,  which  provides  for  the  number  of  enlisted  r 
(including  average  sick  allowance)  necessary  to  till  the  billets  in  1921.  the  y 
of  completion  of  almost  all  of  the  present  program. 

He  only  wanted  93,000  up  to  1921,  the  year  almost  of  the  completi 
of  the  present  program.   I  will  not  read  all  of  that.   That  was 
opinion  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  three- vear  program  was  concern 
none  of  the  ships  that  were  provided  for  in  that  program  were  < 
pected  to  be  ready  until  the  end  of  the  three  years,  were  they  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  built,  finished,  and  put 
commission  during  the  war  471  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  three-year  program? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Some  of  them  under  the  three-year  program 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  how  many  under  the  three-year  prograi 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  read  you  first  the  number  we  finisl: 
during  the*  war,  some  of  them  under  the  three-year  program : 

Destroyers,  38:  submarines,  10;  Eagle  boats,  3;  subchasers,  40S:  mine  swt 
ers,  17  ;  motor  boats,  471 ;  built  and  completed  and  commissioned. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  these  were  under  the  prograi 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  practically  all  the  destroyers,  3 
Chairman/ 

The  Chairman.  Work,  I  presume,  was  speeded  up  on  them 
account  of  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  very  day  that  the  three-year  program  v 
signed  by  the  President — I  will  give  you  the  statement  here : 

Twenty  destroyers  appropriated  for  in  the  act  of  l!)lf»  were  contracted  f«u 
once,  bids  invited,  plans  and  specitlcations  issued,  on  the  day  the  bill  was 
proved.    Fifteen  more  of  the  50  authorized  In  the  three-year  program  were  j 
vided  for  in  the-  act  of  March,  1017.  They  were  immediately  contracted  for. 

Under  the  naval  emergency  fund  appropriated  bv  Congress  Mai 
4,  1917,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  flirt] 
orders  were  placed  for  76  destroyers,  some  of  them  being  contrac 
for  in  March  and  others  as  early  as  the  contracts  could  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Those  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  three-year  p 
gram. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  followed  that ;  so  that  by  the  middle 
August,  1917,  there  were  building  or  contracted  for  111  destroy* 

The  act  of  October  6,  1917,  authorized  the  building  of  150  mi 
destroyers,  and  all  of  these  were  contracted  for  immediately,  70 
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i>er  9.    Think  of  it!   The  act  passed  on  October  6.    We  con- 
for  70  on  October  9,  three  days  afterwards;  for  40  on  Octo- 
1  ,  and  for  40  on  October  15.    Thus  we  had  contracted  for  *241 
< » vers  within  six  months  after  the  war  was  declared,  in  addition 
«■  l£<)  contracted  for  in  the  fall  of  191G. 

Chairman.  Do  you  recall  how  much  we  spent  on  these  de- 

i-retury  Danikls.  I  think  it  was  $:t50,(XX),000. 

u»  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  did  we  use  in  the  war? 

•  •rvtnry  Danikls.  I  will*  get  you  the  figures,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
not  the  figures  here. 

iv  Chairmax.  Therefore.  20  of  them  were  built  under  the  three- 
program,  were  they  not  ? 

<•  rotary  Daxiels.  Thirty-eight. 

u»  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  '20. 

'••rctarv  Danikls.  Thirtv-eight. 

hv  Chairman.  Thirty-eight  ? 
-rotary  Danikls.  Thirty-eight. 

h«k  Chairman.  And  you  say  Admiral  Palmer  estimated  that  he 

Ul  need  93,000  men.   Of  course,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 

i«r  that  came  alnmt  beyond  the  three-year  program  ? 

«'<*retary  Daxikls.  Well,  that  is  the  number  of  men  he  thought  we 

i  bl  need  in  1921. 

he  Ciiaihmax.  When  did  he  make  his  estimate  ? 
«m -rotary  Danikls.  October  10,  1916. 

he  Ciiaihmax.  So  that  his  estimates  were  based  on  the  three-year 
•it rain,  which  at  that  time  was  not  expected  to  be  finished  for  at 
t  two  to  three  years? 

V<  rotary  Danikls.  Based  on  that,  anil  what  he  thought  might 
■>ihly  be  the  requirements  if  we  went  into  war. 
I  he  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 
secretary  Danikls.  Where  do  I  get  that  ? 

I  he  Chairman.  Yes:  did  he  tell  you  in  his  estimate?  Did  he  say 
would  specially  provide  for  what  we  would  need  if  we  went  into 
if 

Secretary  Danikls.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Board,  you 
o\v.  had  called  on  all  the  bureaus  to  be  ready  for  war,  and  1  take 
that  he  had  in  mind  enough  men.  if  we  should  have  such  an  omer- 
ih'V  come.  .1  will  look  up  his  letter  and  see. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  :is  destroyers  under  the  three- 
ar  program  were  used  in  the  war,  do  you? 
Secretary  Danikls.  Thirty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  were  ready  and  were  used  in  the  war? 
Secretary  Daniels.  1  think  that  is  correct.    I  will  verify  that  by 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  used?  Were  they  used  over  in 
uropean  waters,  in  the  war  zone  ? 

Secretary  Danikls.  If  you  will  look  in  Admiral  McKean\s  testi- 
ony  or  Capt.  Pratt's  testimony,  you  will  see.  T  do  not  recall.  They 
ere  sent  wherever  the  Bureau  of  Operations  thought  they  were  most 
?e«led. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  if  he  had  in  view  anything  about 
le  war.    lie  says:  "Preparation  for  the  future  was  not  neglected, 
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and  the  same  bill  authorized  the  President,  in  emergency etc.  Tl 
shows  that  he  had  in  mind  that  some  emergency  might  exist. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  what  was  done,  was  it  not  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  What? 

The  Chairman.  On  March  24  the  President  called  for  93.000  ra 
or  97,000  men.  including  6,000  yeomen  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  on  March  24  the  President  issued  1 
Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  Admiral  Palmer  had  called  for  th< 
in  1916  

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Had  made  his  estimates  in  1916? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Wait  and  let  us  get  the  facts  straight. 
August,  1916,  before  Admiral  Palmer  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Ne- 
gation, the  Congress,  upon  my  recommendation,  authorized  an  : 
crease  to  83,000,  with  a  provision  in  emergency  

The  Chairman.  Seventy -one  thousand  four  hundred,  was  it  not  \ 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  adding  apprentice  seamen  and  In 
pital,  and  so  on,  it  makes  83,000.  You  never  count  those.  You  m 
71,000,  and  the  percentage  of  the  others.  Under  that  bill  Admii 
Palmer,  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  was  authorized  to  lm 
71,700  places,  making  with  the  others  eighty-odd  thousand  that  v( 
authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman,  i  es. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  that  same  bill  the  President  was  authoriz 
to  acid  about  20,000  more  than  that  in  emergency.    And  now, 
October  10  that  was  done;  that  was  accomplished;  that  was  settle 
that  was  law.   But  Admiral  Palmer  came  on  

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  emergency  call  did  not  come  until  Mai 
24. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  emergency  call  came  later;  and  in  Octot 
Admiral  Palmer  recommended  that  if  the  Congress  would  give 
93,000  men  that  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  all  of  our  needs  up  to  19; 
He  undoubtedly  had  the  same  view  that  the  General  Board  had,  a 
all  naval  officers,  that  if  we  had  a  naval  war  the  Navy  would  or 
man  naval  ships,  not  merchant  ships,  not  convoys;  that  we  woi 
not  send  50,000  men  across  the  sea  on  aviation,  and  things  of  tl 
kind.  I  am  not  criticizing  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  the  President  recommended  it 
an  emergency  question  four  or  five  months  later  shows*  that  he  to 
the  same  view  when  he  made  the  emergency  call,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Why,  of  course,  the  President  called  for  tin 
men  the  very  minute :  even  before  all  the  regulars  authorized  had  be 
enlisted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Palmer,  you  know,  as  I  said  ji 
now,  his  memory  was  not  very  good.  He  told  your  committee  tl 
the  President  did  not  issue  this  extra  call  for  these  men  until  May 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  reportii 
I  do  not  know. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  memory.  He  did  r 
intend  to  do  it.  But  I  told  you  it  was  before  the  President  issued  1 
call  for  these  extra  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  other  matt 
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arv  Daniels.  Nothing  at  all.  except  that  the  President  issued 
1  1 1    lie  fore  we  had  filled  the  quota  of  the  extra  men. 
1%  </hairman.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  his  recom- 
mit ion  of  October,  191(3.  was  not  a  reasonable  recommendation. 
~i~*fctarv  Daniels.  It  was  a  reasonable  recommendation. 
**    Chairman.  And  it  was  the  same  thing  that  the  President  in 
i  i^M-^encv  called  for  four  or  five  months  later? 
*'  rotary  Daniels.  Xot  at  all.    Here  is  the  difference:  In  August, 

.  t>*»fore  Admiral  Palmer  came  to  the  bureau,  the  Congress  

Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 
<*  rotary  Daniels.  Well,  let  us  get  it  straight.    You  did  not  seem 
tit  K'rstand  it.    The  Congress  authorized  a  total  in  emergency  of 

iie  Chairman.  Yes. 

rotary  Danikls.  That  was  law.    All  the  President  had  to  do 
to  issue  a  proclamation  to  get  them,  if  they  would  enlist, 
lit*  Chairman.  Admiral  Palmer  indorsed  that  not  as  an  emer- 
■*>-„  but  for  the  Regular  Navy. 

t-oretary  Daniels.  October  10,  191C.    When  Admiral  Palmer  was 
i  i  red  to  make  his  usual  estimates  to  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Xavy  for  Congress,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  he 
>n  intended — he  says  that  he  recommended — 93,000  men.  That 
-  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  along  until  19*21.    The  General  Board 
thought  100,000  would  be  sufficient.    Congress  had  given  us 
h  M).    In  March  the  General  Board  recommended  150,000.    I  rec- 
niended  it  to  Congress  and  Congress  granted  it. 
riie  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  destroyers  on  November 
1*US.    There  were  at  home.  *29:  Kurope,  58.    Those  were  oil  burn- 
>.     Coal  burners  there  were  8  at  home  and  in  Europe  12.  In 
i  rope  both  oil  burners  and  coal  burners,  there  were  70. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Will  you  let  me  have  those  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
iii*    I  would  like  to  verify  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  taken  from  Capt.  Pratt's  statement 
anding  paper  to  the  witness]. 

Secretary  Danikls.  Yes:  I  would  like  to  verify  the  statement  as  to 
unl>ers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Now,  I  think  we  had  in  the  latter  months 
the  summer  of  1917  something  like  50  destroyers  on  the  other  side, 
!  i  1  we  not  ( 

Seeretarv  Daniels.  What  month  is  thirt?  I  have  forgotten  the 
iimlter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty,  during  the  summer  of  1917. 

Secretary  Daniels.  On  April  24,  I  think  it  was,  1917,  Admiral 
Mins  cabled  us  that  the  war  council  and  the  British  Admiralty 
greed  that  if  we  would  send  twenty-odd  destroyers  over  that  would 
lefeat  the  submarines  in  the  critical  area  and  keep  them  down.  We 
i*nt  2\  I  will  get  the  figures  al>out  that.  I  do  not  carry  figures 
n  my  head  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  had  substantially  50,  or  I  will  not  say  that 
ive  did  not  have  more,  on  September  1,  1917;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  November  1.  1918,  we  only  had  20  more. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  we  spent  l>etween  three  and  four 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  destroyers  during  the  war,  and  out 
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of  that  we  only  increased  the  number  that  we  had  available  < 
there  by  20? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  August,  1916 — u\ 
January,  1917 — no  destroyer  had  ever  been  built  in  the  world  ur 
22  months.  It  generally  took  24  months.  We  built  every  destn 
at  the  very  top  speed  that  any  concern  in  America  could  build 
strovers,  and  we  built  a  plant  at  Squantum  and  built  104  n 
dc  Wr,  Now,  as  to  the  fibres  of  how  many  w.  had  there  a, 
given  date  

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  we  got  out  of  the  three  h 
dred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  that  we  spent 
destroyers. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  got  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  we  get  them  during  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  got  them  as  quick  as  any  people  in 
world  could  build  them;  as  quick  as  the  Navy  could  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  did  not  get  them  during  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  have  the  figures  for  you  on  that.  I 
not  recall  them.  I  do  not  carry  in  my  head  the  numl>er  of  sli 
or  dates  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  ] 
to  have  a  list  of  all  the  ships  that  were  in  the  1916  program  t 
were  actually  used  during  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  were  eventually  and  actually  used  dur 
the  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  can  not  be  here  to-morrow  for  a  heari 
and  when  we  adjourn  we  will  therefore  adjourn  until  Monday  mo 
in«r.  and  at  that  time  you  will  bring  me  a  schedule  showing  the  pla 
will  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  confer  with  Admiral  Badger  and  br 
you  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  

Secretary  Daniels.  And  whenever  you  wish.  Admiral  Badge  r- 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  bring  the  plans  themselves — if  ; 
can  not  give  the  plan  itself — I  want  a  statement  giving  the  date 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  the  reasons  why  it  can  not  be  prodw 
and  I  want  a  list  of  all  of  the  plans  that  were  in  the  hands  of 
tieneral  Board  that  had  ^>  do  with  anj  possible  war  with  Germa 
from  July  1  on,  both  basic  and  operational,  so  that  we  can  put  th 
all  together,  and  know  just  what  we  had  for  plans  at  the  date  of 
opening  of  the  war,  April  6,  1917. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  they  are  all  in  the  hearings;  bu 
will  see  Admiral  Badger. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  get  them  from  the  hearings:  a 
if  you  will,  have  them  put  those  together,  and  then  get  them  fr 
Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  see  Admiral  Badger  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  will  have  some  further  questions  about 
plans  at  that  time.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  M 
day  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  m 
Monday,  Mav  24, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  24,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Si  ucommittee  of  the  C  ommittee  on  Xaval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  (\ 

r  siilx-ommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  235,  Sen- 
»iH<e  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  Senator  Frederick  Hale  pre- 
_r. 

•  •sent :  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Keycs.  and  Trammell. 

IMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

n>  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Secretary, 
*»  last  meeting  I  asked  you  to  bring  a  schedule  showing  the  dif- 
it  plans  <»f  the  General  Board. 

<•  rotary  Daniels.  Yes:  I  have  that.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
itt  the  close  of  the  hearing  on  Friday  vou  requested  me  to  make 

tement  of  all  the  plans  made  by  the  (Jeneral  Board  that  had  to 
ith  any  possible  war  with  Germany,  from  January  1,  both  basic 

"Irrational,  so  that  we  could  put  them  all  together  and  that  you 

it  know  just  what  plans  we  had  on  the  opening  of  the  war, 

il  (5.  1917. 

i  response  to  the  question  of  your  chairman,  as  I  stated  to  your 
mittoe  on  Friday,  there  are  certain  basic  plans  disclosing  the 
il  strategy  and  tactics  which,  if  printed  in  these  hearings,  would 
ontrary  to  the  naval  policies  of  all  countries:  but.  of  course, 
c  large  and  comprehensive  plans,  necessarily  confidential,  are 
i  to  the  inspection  of  your  committee,  and  Admiral  Badger, 
rman  of  the  General  Board,  will  be  pleased  in  executive  session 
>resent  them  to  your  committee  and  to  show  in  detail  that  the 
eral  Board,  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  making  plans 
war  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  did  not  neglect  this  duty  im- 
'd  upon  it. 

be  General  Board,  as  testified  by  Admiral  Badger,  had  with  great 
?  proceeded  with  a  general  studv  of  plans  covering  the  ix)ssible 

•  with  Germany — those  preparer!  years  ago  and  coining  down  to 
e — ami  the  General  Board  had  prepared  plans  according  to  the 
nions  of  trained  and  expert  naval  officers.  These  officers,  the 
nlx»rs  of  the  Geenral  Board,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  naval 
"ers  in  this  or  any  other  country,  devoted  themselves  constantly 
tho  change  in  conditions  in  Europe  after  the  war  began  in  1914, 
I  made  numerous  plans  and  studies  of  the  different  phases  of  this 
r.   Different  plans  and  studies  were  made  to  cover  the  various 
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operations  that  became  necessary  as  soon  as  the  nations  began  to 
part  in  the  war. 

On  February  4,  1917,  the  very  day  after  the  German  ambuss* 
was  handed  his  passports  by  our  Government,  the  General  Board 
pared  a  definite  plan  u  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  pos? 
conditions  of  war  with  the  Central  Powers."  This  was  the  pla: 
February  4, 1917,  which  concluded  with  these  important  recommei 
tions,  which  were  acted  upon  and  which  were  carried  out  from 
very  first  moment  we  entered  the  war  until  the  end  of  it : 

And.  a*  most  important,  arrange  us  soon  as  possible  plans  of  cooperation 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  joint  protection  of  trans-Atlantic  conm 
and  for  effective  naval  cooperation  against  the  enemy. 

That  plan  is  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  plan  referred  to  on  page  %2til7  of 
typewritten  record,  in  Admiral  Badger's  testimony,  of  Febrt 
4,  1917,  44  Steps  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with 
Central  European  Powers"? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  General  Board,  425  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  E.  D.  425.  Can  I  read  it  alH 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels  (reading)  : 

[G.  B.  No.  425.    Confidential.    Serial  No.  600.] 

Fkrri-ary  4.  nr. 

From :  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject :  Steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  that  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  you  asked  me  to  put  them  all 
gether  so  that  we  could  have  them  in  one  place.    Shall  I  read 

The  Chairman.  No;  simply  give  us  the  plans. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  this  comprehen 
and  definite  recommendation  was  made  on  February  4,  1917,  a  mc 
or  two  before  war  was  declared,  and  the  day  after  relations  \ 
broken  off  with  Germany.  It  shows  that  neither  the  General  Be 
nor  the  department  were  neglectful  nor  ignorant  of  the  crit 
situation,  as  has  been  charged,  or  that  they  lacked  the  wisdou 
take  the  action  necessary  to  throw  the  maximum  of  naval  effici* 
into  the  war.  Until  Congress  gave  the  authority,  it  was  impost 
for  the  Navy  Department  to  commit  an  overt  act  or  to  do  anytl 
except  to  do  everything  possible  to  have  the  Navy  and  all  < 
tributing  agencies  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  which  was  d 
With  reference  to  the  concluding  paragraph  in  these  policies 
forth  bv  the  General  Board,  and  approved  by  the  department 
generally  carried  out,  the  General  Board  regarded  44  as  most  ini] 
tant  of  all  to  arrange,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  for  cooperation  l 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies."  This  was  not  an  indefinite  sor| 
cooperation,  but  it  recommended  two  specific  things  to  be  don 
once,  first  joint  protection  of  trans- Atlantic  commerce;  seoj 
offensive  naval  cooperation  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  even  before  we  entered  the  war  the  Met 
"  offensive  cooperation  "  was  the  dominating  thought  of  the  Gefl 
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and  the  Navy  Department.  After  we  entered  the  war  anil  in 
nu-e  of  cooperation,  the  General  Board  ami  the  department 
i*red  the  boldest  and  most  audacious  plans  of  naval  warfare, 
reliance  of  this  recommendation  of  the  General  Hoard  in  its 
«»f  February  4,  I  recommended  and  obtained  from  Congress 
mul  personnel  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  other  op- 
>s  and  recommendations  were  carried  out  for  the  Navy's  par- 
ion  "in  the  war  were  made  as  effective  as  it  was  possible  for 
' *>  Ik*  made. 

Chairman*.  Was  this  recommendation  directly  in  regard  to 
liinir  that  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  board? 
:'etary  Danikls.  Yes;  they  recommended  the  increase  of  per- 

of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Chairman.  And  an  increase  in  pay  ? 
ri'tarv  Danjkls.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  General  Board 
the  increase  in  pay  or  not:  but  I  did,  and  we  secured  it.  I  rec- 
iul«»cl  and  obtained  from  Congress  additional  personnel  for  the 
ami  Marine  Corps.  and  other  operations  and  recommendations 
carried  out  for  the  Navy's  participation  in  the  war  were  made 
M-tive  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  made. 

*  Chairman*.  Yes:  but  that  had  nothing  to  do,  you  say.  with 
lans  of  the  board.   Thev  did  not  sav  anything  about  additional 

ft  •  *  C  " 

so  that  it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  their  plans  that  you  recom- 
e«l  it. 

iator  Danikls.  Their  plan  was  to  secure  additional  enlisted 
They  asked  for  1.*>0.(MM)  men  for  the  Navy  and  WUKM)  marines, 
not  recall  whether  

e  Chairman.  And  did  you  in  your  recommendations  ask  for 
i*o  enlisted  men  for  the  Xavy  and  30.0<X)  marines? 
■rotary  Danikls.  Yes:  and  secured  them,  in  March, 
e  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men? 
retary  Danikls.  I  think  it  was  May  22. 
Chairman.  It  was  not  until  Mav  22.  then,  that  you  took  action 

•  retary  Danikls.  Congress  was  not  in  session,  you  understand, 
rress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  Congress  did  not  come 

to  Washington,  my  recollection  is.  until  April  so  that  I  could 
made  no  recommendation  to  Congress  in  its  absence. 

le  Chairman.  But  von  could  have  made  the  recommendation— — 

■cretary  Danikls.  fn  February:  yes. 

ic  Chairman.  This  was  February,  was  it  not? 

cretary  Daniki>.  Yes:  in  February.    I  will  look  into  the  facts 

it  the  date.    I  alwavs  like  to  refresh  mv  memory  by  the  record  as 

*  •  •  • 

ntes. 

he  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  recommended  150,000  men 
the  Navy  in  May? 

>(  rotary  Dan  ikls.  I  say  that  I  will  get  the  date  for  you.    I  rcc- 

nended  this  numl>er. 

\w  Chairman.  Very  well. 

i  retarv  Danikls.  I  will  get  the  exact  date  when  the  law  was 
-'mi  and  when  I  recommended  it.  To  !*•  sure,  neither  the  General 
i.  1  imr  the  Nnvv  Department  had  I  wen  furnished  by  any  of  the 
!"U>  with  w|»i<  ii  we  were  to  later  l>ecome  allied  with  their  plans  of 
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cooperation.    We  were  then  a  neutral  Nation,  and  no  matter 
much  the  Navy  Department  or  the  General  Board  wished  to  se 
close  cooperation  with  the  allied  nations,  it  was  manifest  that 
could  do  nothing  as  to  securing  war  plans  until  Congress  dec! 
war.   Our  naval  attaches  were  sending  us  such  information  as 
had  and  we  were  getting  much  information  through  the  State 
partment.  but  as  Ambassador  Page  cabled,  when  he  suggested 
we  should  send  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  Great  Britain,  the 
miralty  of  that  country  would  not  give  to  the  naval  attache  or  pi 
writing  the  most  important  of  their  operations  against  the  cn« 
even  after  we  had  broken  off  relations  with  Germany,  except  by 
sonal  conference  with  an  admiral  sent  out  by  the  American  Gov 
ment  for  the  specific  purpose  of  having  conferences  looking  t<j 
joint  cooperation  when  Congress  should  declare  war.  Therefore 
recommendation  of  the  General  Board  in  paragraph  22.  in  w 
they  declared  as  "most  important" — meaning  securing  coopera 
with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  "as  soon  as  possible" — was 
wisest  recommendation  they  could  have  made. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  only  plan  to  secure  allied  cooperation  at 
time  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  on  the  instant  that 
was  declared  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies  that  Admiral  Sims  was 
to  Great  Britain.  The  General  Board's  plan  of  February  4.  in 
light  of  all  that  has  happened,  shows  their  wisdom  and  foresight 
judgment  and  demonstrates  that  the  department  insisted  on  h 
prepared,  and, as  has  been  unfairly  alleged,  was  not  lacking  in  p 
and  lacking  in  foresight  and  lacking  in  readiness.  The  board  \va> 
only  correct  in  its  war  plans  immediately  prior  to  the  breaking  o 
relations  with  Germany,  but  was.  after  that,  making  ready  for 
emergency  which  came  in  April. 

I  have  therefore  given  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  February  4  \ 
for  it  was  completed  just  one  day  after  we  broke  otf  relations 
Germany. 

I  will  present  to  you  now  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  General  B< 
on  November  26.  1915.  which  shows  that  we  were  making  ready  • 
before  Congress  had  given  us  the  three-year  program,  and  the  1 
increase  of  personnel  and  ships  and  other  additions  to  the  n 
strength,  which  I  had  estimated  for  in  October,  1015.  It  will  he 
that  I  was  calling  for  a  study  of  plans  necessary  for  participatio 
the  fleet  in  the  war.  That  letter  is  as  follows : 

[Kirrt  indorsement.] 

Navy  Dkpahtmknt,  Xontnbcr  lit 

From:  S<>eretary  of  the  Navy. 
To  :  (Jeneral  Hoard. 

Subject :  Principal  plans  necessary  for  preparedness  of  the  fleet  for  war. 

1.  Referred  to  the  (ieneral  Board  for  its  Information  and  consideration. 

2.  Tlie  principal  plans  necessary  for  the  preparedness  of  the  fleet  for  war 
for  its  orderly  conduct  throughout  a  campaign  are: 

F.  Mobilization  plan. — A  plan  providing  for  the  program  of  equipping 
assembling  all  the  naval  forces  and  for  placing  on  a  war  footing  all  naval  «. 
stations  and  the  Navy  Department. 

II.  Organisation  plan.— A  plan  for  grouping  all  naval  forces  as  organs  o 
fleet,  based  on  the  tactics  of  types  and  of  groups. 

III.  Command  plan. — A  plan  giving  the  assignments  of  personnel  to  rh- 
ganization  plan  to  make  the  latter  operative. 
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fr-fttroif  /#/««.— A  plan  laying  down  the  lines  along  which  the  naval 
»ti«*    should  take  direction. 

'  phin.—A  plan  defining  the  area  and  locality  upon  which  operations 
t**,»t  must  hi-  based  and  supjxu'ted,  Hii<1  giving  tlie  character  and  capacity 

I  '/  ffiwc  base  plan. — A  plan  giving  the  location  of  temporary  bases,  n 
I   study  of  each,  material  required,  and  extent  of  defensive  works. 
f.ofjisttr  plan. — A  plan  giving  in  detail  all  steps  for  equipping  and  sup- 
t        iWt  arcording  to  the  stmtegie  plan. 
.    .V  *t  ml  district*  plan. — A  plan  in  detail  for  the  local  defense  of  coasts. 

i»r«h«r  that  the  Navy  may  he  thoroughly  prepared  for  war,  each  of  these 
•  »r  war  in  either  («viin,  or  against  any  probable  enemy,  should  be  complete 
t    «1«  tail. 

>  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  minute.   Does  this  refer,  now, 
plan  of  February  4.  I  want  these  matters  to  be  put  in  chrono- 
lly. 

retary  Daniels.  I  am  putting  in  the  plans  showing  that  in 
toe  we  called  upon  the  General  Board,  and  I  am  showing  that 
oneral  Board  followed  this  out  from  the  time  I  wrote  to  the 
nil  Board,  specifically,  in  November,  1915,  up  to  the  time,  as 
sked,  when  we  entered  the  war. 

ik  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  February  4,  when 
<>ke  off  relations  with  Germany,  you  had  certain  plans  that  were 
e<l  up  to  date  at  that  time, 
•retary  Daniels.  Which  I  have  given  to  you. 
e  Chairman.  Then,  thereafter,  you  put  in  other  plans  to  perfect 
.    Now,  I  want  to  pet  the  list  of  the  other  plans  that  were  put 
perfect  them.   This  that  you  are  reading  now  has  to  do  with 
►ri<rinal  plans? 
c retary  Daniels.  Yes. 

ic  Chairman.  I  want  the  plans  in  chronological  order,  so  that 
an  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

nator  Trammell.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  the  right,  and  it  is 
fair  to  let  the  Secretary  show  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
irinjx  about  those  plans. 

no  Chairman.  That  is  all  right ;  but  I  want  to  get  it  in  chronologi- 
»rder. 

ieretarv  Daniels.  I  am  giving  it  in  chronological  order. 

lie  Chairman.  You  commenced  with  February  4,  and  now  you  are 

ig  back  to  something  two  or  three  years  before. 

lm- retary  Danikls.  I  have  given  you  the  plan,  and  now  I  say  to 

,  why  was  this  plan  worked  up?*  This  plan  has  been  worked  up 

iistently  and  constantly  

he  Chairman.  To  get  information. 

e<- retary  Daniels.  Xo. 

he  Chairman.  Yes:  it  was  

ecretary  Daniels.  1  do  not  mean  fry  you;  I  do  not  mean  by  the 
liters  of  this  committee;  but  the  charge  has  been  made  here  con- 
ially  that  we  had  no  plans:  that  if  we  had  plans,  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  did  not  have  vision  and  foresight :  and  I  have  a  right 
>how  that  in  1915.  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Board,  concretely  I 
1  down  the  very  lines  on  which  I  wished  their  action. 
The  Chairman.  Xow,  do  I  understand  that  these  plans  of  1915 — 
se  suggestions  of  yours — all  lead  up  to  the  plan  of  February  4, 
.7? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  They  all  lead  up  to  the  plan  of  having 
Navy  ready  with  plans  for  war  when  we  entered  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  deal  with  the  plan  of  February  4> 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  have  read  the  plan  and  have  list* 
to  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  confiining  yourself  to  the  pla: 
February  4,  and  later  on  you  are  going  back  to  another  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  plans  made 
war. 

The  Chairman.  But  T  asked  you  to  do  it  in  a  certain  way. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  that  the  cer 
way  you  ask  me  would  leave  out  that  I  directed  the  General  B« 
in  1915  to  make  these  plans,  and  I  will  not  permit  witnesses  to  c 
here  and  tell  your  committee  that  I  was  negligent  and  I  did  not 
ahead,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  am  going  to  s 
you,  in  this  letter,  that  in  1015  I  laid  down  identically  the  kin* 
plans  we  desired,  and  I  am  showing  you  that  the  General  Bt 
gave  us  these  extensive  plans,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  get  it  chronologically,  we  shall  1 
to  go  over  the  same  thing  again  and  again  and  again,  until  wc 
get  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  it  chn 

logicallv  

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Secretary  Dantels.  I  will  let  your  stenographer  take  this  1 
ruary  4  date  and  place  it  after  the' letter  of  mine. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  mix  the  record  up,  because  there  wil 
a  question  

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  After  1915.  Whether  this  le 
of  mine  of  1915  is  essential  

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  having  the  whole  tl 
in.  but  I  want  it  in  chronological  order. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  prep; 
tion  of  testimony  or  a  brief,  you  lay  down  your  principal  pren 
and  then  support  it  with  the  authorities  which  bring  al>oiit  i 
result. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  I  have  asked  him  to  do  in  re» 
to  this  particular  plan,  and  he  will  not  answer. 

Senator  Trammell.  He  has  cited  an  order,  and  now  he  is  show 
the  basis  on  which  this  order  was  brought  forth. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  asked  for  a  particular  thing,  and  t 
particular  thing  I  do  not  get. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  think  that  in  fairness  the  Secretary  on 
to  be  allowed  to  show  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  production  of  t! 
plans,  and  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  right  in  connection  v 
the  plans,  and  not  a  day  or  two  later. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  plan.  That  is  w 
1  asked  him.  if  it  is  in  connection  with  this  particular  plan  of  1 
ruary  4  that  he  is  talking  about. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  sav  to  you  this,  that  this  plan  is  in  e« 
pliance  with  my  letter  of  November  26,  and  so  are  the  other  pi 
whic  h  I  will  read  to  you.  carrying  out  my  directions  of  Novemlier 
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Chairman.  When  you  give  a  plan  will  you  give  anything  you 

0  say  about  it  in  connection  with  that  particular  plan? 
~e>tary  Daniels.  I  am  coming  to  that  [continuing  reading]  : 

*l«*r  tbat  the  Navy  may  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  war — 

>  .  tliis  is  101.")— 

1  *>T  t!ie<o  plans  for  war  in  either  mean,  or  against  any  probably  enemy, 

complete  in  great  detail,  ami  should  include  all  necessary  orders  drafted 
rryiut:  them  into  effect.    It  is  not  only  necessary  that,  each  of  the  ex- 

•  <if!i<»«*s  of  the  department  should  have  detlne<l  the  task  which  it  must 
iinb  rtake,  but  eacb  ofli<v  should  know  the  relation  that  Its  task  hears 
r  t:is>ks  in  the  general  scheme. 

!»«•  ciuht  plans  enumerated  are  urgently  needed,  but  the  m»ed  for  the  first 
s  most  pressing,  and  the  department  desires  that  the  General  Board  submit 
np1»roval,  as  early  as  practicable,  complete  detail  plans  for  mobilization, 
zntion,  and  conmiand. 

compliance  with  this  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
e  no  nil  Board  made  the  plan  of  Fehruary  4,  which  is  most  com- 

e  Chaikman.  This  was  two  years  before,  and  they  did  nothing  in 

•rotary  Daniels.  Oh,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  showing  you  now 
they  had  done  in  between.    Here  is  a  letter  in  which  they 
w.  on  November  1G,  all  that  they  have  done  in  the  year  or  10 
hs  [reading]  : 

•oinplianee  with  the  direction*  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  preceding 
»«*tiM«nt,  the  plans  requested  were  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  General 
I  fr«>m  time  to  time. 

♦  mi  e«unplet«*d  the  fact  was  so  reporbil  to  the  Secretary  in  the  following  in- 
nuMit  of  the  General  Hoard: 

|S«*ond  inilorM-nient.] 

General  Board, 
September  8,  1016. 

:  Senior  meml»er  present. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

vt  :  Principal  plans  necessary  for  preparedness  of  the  fleet  for  war. 
Returned. 

Referring  to  the  first  indorsement,  the  General  Board's  action  thereon  has 
as  follows : 

Mobilization  plan. — This  plan  is  contained  in  the  Bbuk  plan,  pages  70  to 
K.  inclusive,  and  Appendix  A.  pages  1*26- a  to  144-g.  inclusive. 

fprrranization  plan—  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  with 
.  letter  No.  420.  I  hm  ember  20.  1015.  and  was  approved  as  revised  and  pub- 
d  in  General  <  >rder  No.  21 S.  of  June  r»,  1016. 

i.  Command  plan. — The  details  of  this  plan  are  being  handled  by  the  Bureau 
:ivig:ition  and  the  portion  of  it  relating  to  officers  Is  kept  revised  to  date  as 
ished  monthly  in  the  Navy  and  Murine  fV.rps  List  and  Directory. 
.  Stmt' oir  plan. — This  plan  is  contained  in  the  Black  plan,  pages  1  to  00-b, 
i<ivo.  anil  is  Indng  added  to  in  accordant  with  Navy  Depart emnt's  letter 
ime  13.  1016.  (;eneral  Board  Serial  No.  f».'3,  covering  special  cases. 
Itfjjtr  />/»m.-~This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  March  4, 
.  G.  B.  letter  No.  404- A  (serial  No.  4S0)  and  approved  by  the  Navy  Depart  - 
t  August  2*.  1016,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  relating  to  a  permanent 
ir  and  supply  base  in  the  Caribbean,  on  which  decision  is  deferred  for  the 
ent. 

I.  Advanced  ha*e  plan. — This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department 
general  Board  letter  of  June  16,  1016,  and  approved  July  14,  1016,  which 
roval  directed  certain  additions  which  are  now  being  prepared. 

II.  I,o</ixtir  plan—  The   $:cner:il    logistic   plan   Is  contained   in  the  Black 
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That  is  for  war  with  Germany  

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  plan  that  can  not  be  made  public 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.    [Continues  reading:] 

The  general  logistic  plan  is  contained  in  the  Black  plan,  Appendix  B,  p 
145  to  150-ii,  inclusive.  The  detailed  logistic  plans  are  being  handled  by 
bureau*  having  cognizance  of  the  inuterial  concerned. 

VIII.  Naval  district  plan. — The  general  plan  of  organization  of  naval 
tricts  and  assignment  of  naval  vessels  thereto  is  contained  in  the  Black  ] 
Appendix  A,  pages  135-a  to  140-d,  inclusive.  The  details  of  the  operatio 
naval  districts  are  being  handled  by  the  ottleer  in  charge  of  naval  district 
the  otlice  of  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

3.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  considered  that  the  first  indorsement,  t; 
up  by  the  General  Board  as  serial  No.  461,  has  been  complied  with  In  so  ic 
is  now  practicable,  and  it  has  been  removed  from  the  list  of  papers  u 
consideration  by  the  General  Board. 

Chas.  J.  Badgi 

To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  immediately  upon  breaking 
relations  with  Gel-many,  I  have  given  you  the  plans  of  Februar 
One  week  later,  or  February  10,  I  addressed  the  following  lette 
the  General  Board: 

FKRRt-ARY  10.  in: 

To:  The  General  Board. 
Subject :  Solution  of  problem. 

1.  The  department  desires  the  General  Board  to  consider  ihe  folio* 
problem  and  submit  its  solution  as  soon  as  practicable: 

Problem:  General  situation— Conditions  as  at  present  except  that  war 
Germany  is  declared. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  me  again  about  that  plan  which 
prepared  on  June  24,  1916? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Where  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  just  read  about. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  say  June  24;  I  said  June  13. 

The  Chairman.  June  13? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  General  Board,  serial  No.  553. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  they  take  action  on  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  was  a  letter  of  Admiral  Badcrer. 
does  not  say  when  he  took  action  on  that.    I  will  get  that  d 
That  may  be  or  may  not  be  a  confidential  plan.    I  will  look 
that.    If  it  is  a  matter  of  strategy  of  war  with  Germany,  it  is  i 
fidential.    If  it  is  not,  it  can  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  list  given  by  Admiral  Badger  of 
various  acts  of  the  board,  and  I  do  not  find  any  such  reference 
the  list. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  this  is  a  letter  from  him  which  I 

reading  you,  so  that  if  he  did  not  place  it  in  here,  why  

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  September  8,  101 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  here  is  a  letter  of  September  8,  1916. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  this  is  his  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  that  is  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  plan  of  February  4  would  have  found  - 
they  had  summed  up  in  their  actual  working  plan  and  basic  j 
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vthiiior  that  was  desired,  and  the  subsequent  plans  that  they  Scnt^ 
P  to  April.  [Reading:] 

»*   jronerul  logistic  plan  is  contained  in  the  Black  plan — that  is,  war  with 
— Appendix  B,  pajrcs  14.">  to  l.~»0~a,  inclusive.    The  detailed  logistic 
tire  lK»lng  handled  hy  the  bureaus  having  cognizance  of  the  material 

II.    .VfliuJ  districts  plan. — The  general  plan  of  organization  of  naval  dls- 

*  «n«l  assignment  of  naval  vessels  thereto  is  contained  in  the  Black  plan, 
ntlix  A,  pages  18.Va  to  140-ri.  inclusive.  The  details  of  the  operation  of 
I  districts  are  being  handled  by  the  officer  In  charge  of  naval  districts  In 
tTloe  of  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  considered  that  the  first  Indorsement,  taken 
y  tlie  General  Board  as  serial  No.  4G1,  has  been  compiled  with,  in  so  far  as 
»w  practicable,  and  it  has  been  removed  from  the  list  of  papers  under  con- 
ation by  the  General  Board. 

Chas.  J.  Badoer. 

o  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  immediately  upon  breaking  off 
t  ions  with  Germany,  I  have  piven  you  the  plans  of  February  4. 

*  week  later,  or  February  10,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Oeneral  Board: 

February  10,  1917. 

Ttie  General  Board, 
jeot :  Solution  of  problem. 

The  depa rtment  desires  the  General  Board  to  consider  the  following  prob- 
and submit  its  solution  as  soon  as  practicable. 

robleni :  General  situation — Conditions  as  at  present  except  that  war  with 
many  is  declared.    Special  situation — The  Allies  do  not  desire  our  battle- 

►  force  at  present.    Required — Naval  estimate  of  the  situation — 

AV  had  that  from  Mr.  Balfour,  through  the  ambassador — 

*irst.  As  to  the  grand  strategy  demanded  by  the  situation. 
»*«'ond.  As  to  disposition  of  battleship  force. 

"hird.  As  to  method  of  assisting  in  maintaining  communications  with  Europe, 

hiding  scheme  for  cooperation  with  Allies. 

•"••urtli.  As  to  methods  of  driving  submarine  from  the  sea. 

Vssmne:  Mobilization  of  all  naval  vessels  and  possibility  of  mobilizing  mer- 
uit vessels  as  required. 

Josephus  Daniels. 

On  February  IT  the  General  Board  presented  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Savy,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter: 

General  Board,  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  February  17,  1917. 

:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

bjoct :  Solution  of  problem — Black. 

■ference:  [a)  Navy  Department  confidential  letter  of  February*  10,  1917. 

1.  In  accordance  with  reference  (2)  the  General  Board  submits  herewith  prob- 
n  and  solution  based  upon  the  general  and  special  situations  described  In  the 
ivy  Department's  instructions. 

Charles  J.  Badger. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  date — February,  1917  ? 

Secretary  Danikls.  February,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  plan  that  was  lost  ( 

Secretary  Danikls.  That  is  the  plan  that  they  have  not  been  able 

>  find.   This  report  was  approved  by  the  department  and  taken  up 
y  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  I 

Secretary  Danikls.  This  report  was  approved  by  the  department 
n<l  taken  up  by  Operations. 

174273—20  182 
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The  Chairman.  What,  the  t>lan  that  was  lost? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  When  Admiral  Badger  came  bef< 
your  committee,  and  also  Capt.  Pratt,  they-  said  they  were  una 
to  rind  this  report,  which  was  an  amplification  of  the  report  of  F< 
ruary  4,  and  when  approval  of  it.  was  sent  to  the  office  of  Ope 
tions  it  was  undoubtedly  acted  upon  by  Operations  for  the  car 
ing  out  of  the  first  steps  taken  even  before  we  entered  the  war  a 
after  we  entered  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  a  report  of  that  kind  be  \o<t.  1 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Search  me!  It  was  sent  to  the  General  Boa 
by  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ope  ratio 
I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Those  confidential  reports.  \vl 
they  were  sent  to  Operations,  were  put  in  a  safe,  as  a  rule,  and  tab 
out  either  by  the  Chief  of  Operations  or  the  Assistant  Chief 
Operations,  and  they  were  held  as  strictly  confidential,  and  he  «rii 
out  to  other  people  such  parts  of  them  as  he  wished  them  to  cai 
out.  I  told  vou  the  other  day  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  dc 
regret  that  Capt.  Volney  Chase  could  not  be  here.  His  death  v 
a  great  loss  to  the  Navy.  He  was  assistant  for  Operations  in  t 
early  days  of  the  war.  He  gave  his  life,  by  his  hard  work  day  a 
night,  in  the  Office  of  Operations. 

Capt.  Pratt  made  a  diligent  search  for  this,  and  so  did  Admi 
Badger. 

Under  the  rules  a  copy  of  this  is  never  left  in  the  Seeretar 
office.  When  it  is  sent  by  the  General  Board  it  is  sent  to  the  Ch 
of  Operations,  who  brings  it  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approv 
Upon  its  approval  he  immediately  takes  it  back  and  acts  upon 
Now  Admiral  Badger,  whose  testimony,  of  course,  will  be  accept 
everywhere,  says  this  report  was  sent  as  an  amplification  of  I 
plan  of  February  4.  Capt.  Pratt  tells  you  that  he  has  made  dt 
gent  heareh  for  it  and  he  could  not  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  record  of  its  being  used,  or  ai 
thing  like  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
Operations,  whatever  amplification  of  the  plan  of  February  4  v 
contained  in  that  plan  undoubtedly  was  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know,  specifically,  about  wl 
happened  in  relation  to  the  recommendations,  and  you  do  not  kin 
specifically  what  was  in  the  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  plan  was  an  amr. 
fication  of  the  plan  of  February  4,  and  the  plan  of  February  4  o 
lined,  as  I  have  shown  you.  the  plan  on  which  the  Navy  l)epa 
ment  should  act.  The  amplification  of  it  was  undoubtedly  carri 
out. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  plan  of  February  4  nc 
Secretary  Daniels.  You  suggested  that  I  need  not  read  it. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Danfels.  I  will  read  it  now  [reading] : 

Steps  to  be  tnken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  central  Eu 
pean  powers. 

On  account  of  existing  conditions- 
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T.  •       the  day  after  the  ( Jennan  ambassador  had  received  his 

ul<\  went  home — 

►  •  —  •-i.  I'-ianl  r*s*ominouds  that  the  following  steps  be  taken  to  meet  a 
p>  -         ttun  of  war  with  central  European  powers: 

:  -.^ •-oniph-meiits  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  first  of  the  A  and  B 
k  •  Hit-  «'  tleot.  and  navnl  districts. 

'  .-^  Heet<  that  I  refer  to — A.  B,  and  C — are  in  the  Black  plan, 
h  -  f*T  war  with  (Jermany. 

»  *?. «  rh«-  A  Meet  in  the  lower  Chesai>eake  and  inereaMe  it  immediately 
l      .  "  -  •     .  S«-  Hlmk  plan. I 

U         .lii-i  repair  all  ships  in  reserve  and  ordinary  that  will  he  used. 

-  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fleet  and  stork  all  furl  dejMtts  to 

f MiMiiiotiai  recruitiittf  stations  and  increase  personnel  of  the  Navy 
i:      « '•»rp*  to  the  total  number  required  to  supply  complements  for  all 
'  ill:.  buildlu;:.  and  authorized,  and  to  maintain  shore  establishments 
♦  l*-;.  t*^»  district.-,  including  aviation  servh-e.  with  10  jw*r  cent  mldi- 
'  -   nsimirlfs.  as  follows;  Enlisted  force.  Navy.  ir*MM>;  marines,  .'tO.(KH) ; 
••  .  pro|f»rTlon  ]>res(.'rll)ed  by  law. 
*  *.i,:z»   the  naval  districts,  includin;:  the  Coast  (iuard  and  Lighthouse 
r    -   *r.'l  pur  piitrol  vessels,  mine  sweepers,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
.    t,  ti.-ir  station-:;  no  eonmiereial  vessels  to  be  mobilized  in  the  Paclttc 
«:-..'t*  at  pre>#*nt. 

'"•jTi-  to  the  utmost  detail  for  the  employment  of  mines  along  our  coast 
t..-'.-~xir>. 

in  n  am)  other  obstructions  for  submarines,  ready  for  immediate 
«  i  *h«*<snpeake  Ca|>cs,  helaware  Capes,  entrance  to  New  York  Hay, 
•  -  TAfnt-  n>  Ijuijr  Island  Sound  Narragansett  Hay,  Panama  fatml,  and 
.  •»! her  places  as  their  need  beeomes  apparent.    The  Cencral 

'<.-i-.«  r-  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  net  protection  shall  be  imme- 
-..t  .'^il  tor  the  tbs-t  during  its  mobilization  in  Chosai>oake  Hay. 

t-  -  •  -b  Immediately  the  guards  jit  ail  navy  yards,  magazines,  radio 
-   ;- «.'.  r    factories,  munition  plants.  bases,  shipbuilding  yards,  and 

-  re  untitles  in  accordance  with  the  mobilization  plans. 
.-»-  tb»-  f«o«T  of  marines  In  Haiti  and  Santo  lmmiuuo  to  the  smallest 

■    r  -  -si  J «  maintain  order  there;  transferrin;:  these  men  to  the  I'nlied 
i»  rf).nn  msvssary  j^uard  duty  at  navy  yards,  magazines,  radio  sta- 
,  . ■*>■::'  I itii:  plants,  and  to  form  cadres  for  the  organization  of  new 

•  r«-*  raits  are  obtained.    Organize  the  udvanccd-hasc  force  and 

*    *»  ^j«ji|-IOellt. 

■  .  .   iu  tin*  Carlhl»enn  a  sufficient  number  of  light  cruisers  to  keep  a 

fr  -iitiuiitriiies  in  those  waters  and  for  the  prona  tion  of  our  interests 
•  -  t.„  •  thi.  canal  ami  < luaiciiamo,  as  tar  as  possible,  by  the  use  of 
■  h»Te  iN.K-ible  by  monitor*,  subma  incs.  anil  nets. 

•  ■  •  <•  fij 'e-i  in  a >e  the  greater  part  of  the  destro\er  flotillas  ;is  patrol 
^  -       mi  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  jiorts  or  entrance  leading  to 

?lii.  -nbinarines  at  canal.  <;iiatanamo.  and  |s»iuis  along  the  coast 

-   »   with  I  la1  lUack  piait. 

Ti-  <i»nipletioii  all  nasal  vessels  building  or  authorized  ;  also  lmlld 

\     *jMii  Sen  Ice  as  rapidly  as  fmssible. 

ur-'  .:ll  bays  and  harbors  on  tbe  coast  of  Maine  to  prevent  their  use 
t  ~.  ..f  *«jpply.  Patrol  waters  of  Haiti.  Santo  pominco.  Porto  Kico.  and 
k  .»--?  ii.illes;  Cuban  Coast  <iuard  service,  to  assist  in  patrolling  all 
V      .  ru:f-  of  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

ti»  close  en  trace  to  all  jioits  at  iii^hf  and  tlls.ontinue  or  change 
.       navljrat ion  as  may  Is*  nei*essary. 

--itjij>-  a  comprehensive  system  of  intelligence  service-  covering  the 
»   .     **'-r  of  war  iu  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  nhVe  of  Na\al  In 

'  "j i-  ;«r*is»-»sbiii  of  nit  ititerned  vessels  of  war  of  Central  Powers,  also 
'        ..f  all  commercial  v«-sscls  of  Central  Powers  now  In  the  Cninil 

*■  uiider  siinelllatice  all  citizens  of  the  Central  powers  In  the  Navy 
.   -rtjn*eiit   employ   In  navnl  establishments,  and   remove  them  fnan 
»!iich  they  may  do  |Mmslble  harm. 
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20.  Arm  our  merchant  ships  for  the  purix>se  of  defense. 

21.  In  accordance  with  Black  plan  carry  out  the  following: 

(a)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  defensive  sea  areas  and  put  ru 
regard  to  them  in  force. 

ib)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  press  regulations  and  establish  in 
sorship  of  cable  and  radio,  including  naval  control  of  all  comment 
private  radio  stations. 

(c)  Issue  President's  order  in  regard  to  visit  aud  search,  capture,  etc. 

22.  And,  as  most  important,  arrange,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  of  eo 
tion  with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of 
Atlantic  commerce  and  for  offensive  naval  operations  against  the  cti 
enemy. 

Chas.  J.  Bad 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  already  rea 
your  letter  of  February  10,  have  you  not,  your  letter  to* the  1 
asking:  for  further  plans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  I  read  that. 

The  C  hairman.  Without  putting  it  in  the  record  now,  will 
read  that  again? 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  letter  of  February  10? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  your  letter  of  February  10. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

(Secretary  Daniels  again  read  the  letter  of  February  10.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  taken  as  an  amplification  of 
plan  of  February  4? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  of  February  HI 
the  plan  of  February  4  indicate  what  the  plan  of  February  17 
It  was  made  in  response  to  my  letter  of  February  10. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  what  was  in  it.  I 
that  letter  was  written  to  get  them  to  amplify  that  plan  of 
ruary  4? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  carry  out  exactly  what  is  said  in  the  1< 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  proceeding  chronologically,  the  1 
eral  Board  was  in  continuous  session  making  studies  and  plans. 
February  and  March  the  General  Board  was  studying  every  pos 
condition  which  the  Navy  might  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The 
ruary  4,  1917,  plans,  as  I  nave  shown  you,  dealt  with  the  large  o\ 
tion  and  policies  at  home  and  abroad  which  should  govern  i 
our  conduct  of  the  war  abroad  and  at  home,  laying  stress  on 
necessity  of  the  immediate  close  cooperation  with  the  Allies 
offensive  action  to  secure  victory. 

On  March  17  the  General  Board  having  in  mind  the  dange 
an  attack  upon  our  metropolis,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  <j 
shipping  port  through  which  most  of  our  troops  and  supplies  i 
to  Europe,  presented  the  following  study  and  plan: 

(tKNKRAr  Hoard.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Washington,  1).  (,'.,  March  17,  VJ 

From :  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject :  Estimate  of  the  situation  as  to  system  of  patrol  and  sweeping 

adapted  for  protection  of  shipping  off  port  of  New  York. 
Inclosure:  Chart. 

Mission:  To  protect  from  submarine  attack  all  shipping  approaching  or 
ing  New  York. 

1.  According  to  shipping  reports  $1,000,000,000  is  a  conservative  estii 
of  the  value  of  shipping  and  cargoes  entering  and  leaving  New  York  mon 
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»«»  foreign  ]K>rts.  In  TJ  months  this  is  $12.1mmi.«mni,(HKI.  One  per  cent 
J<  ll'O.OUi.non.    Thus  the  money  lulled  to  provide  protection  to  ship- 

i?i>st  submarine  operations  off  New  York  will  he  ji  very  small  per- 

T  the  value  of  the  property  to  l>e  protected. 
//  fon-< — Strength,  disposition,  pntttahlc  intentions,  etc — The  num- 

n*my  submarines  which  may  np|>ear  off  the  harbor  is  uncertain,  hut 

t    I  lie  number  sup|>oscd  to  he  availahlc.  the  distance  they  have  to  come. 

n<-k  of  any  known  bases  on  tills  coast.  It  is  prohahle  tliey  will  appear 

-  «»f  two  or  more,  possihly  accompanied  by  submarine  tenders,  but  in 
t  lie  numher  will  he  small.    As  the  ohject  of  the  enemy  is  to  destroy 

m«-r<-hant  shipping  us  possible  in  order  to  stop  or  reduce  the  shipment 

•  *«  t«»  the  Kutcntc  Allies,  attacks  will  primarily  l>e  made  on  merchant 

i«-<'«miplish  this  the  submarines  will  use  torpedoes,  jams,  or  mines, 
s    will  be  effective  against  unarmed  shipping  and  be  the  most  eco- 
<»f    tlie  three  weapons,  because  with  a  given  weight  of  ammunition 
n   will  be  greater. 

•  ♦••<l«»es  may  be  tired  by  submarines  from  the  surface  or  submerged, 
number  carried  by  a  single  submarine  is  limited,  and  therefore  the 

which  it  will  be  prolitable  to  tire  torpedoes  must  be  short,  especially 

-  submarine  is  submerged.    Torpedoes  will  Ik*  used  against  the  largest 
^ucli  ships  will  present  the  largest  target  and  may  be  destroyed  by  a 

r|>edo. 

» -s  van  be  used  in  water  not  over  .*»0  fathopiK  In  depth,  and  if  used, 
lni«l  in  the  most  probable  tracks  to  he  followed  by  shipping  and  as 
f«>«  us  of  those  tracks  off  the  port  as  possible.  They  may  be  laid  from 
Immrine  mine  layers.  and  have  boon  laid  from  neutral  vessels  fitted 
r*«t  compartments.  A  combination  mine  laying  ami  supply  submarine 
employed. 

is    improbable  that  mines  will  he  laid  in  the  areas  in  which  it  is 
t    to   employ  submarines  with  torjM-docs  and  guns.     Consequently  a 
Hon  mine  laying  supply  submarine  may  at  first  lay  its  mines  as  close 
ssible.  and  then  proeeed  to  a  determined  rendezvous  to  supply  the  gun 
*>*«lo  type  operating  off  shore.    Presence  of  mines  in  an  area  lie  fore  a 
II   indicate  that  Mich  an  area  will  not  he  a  cruising  ground  for  sub- 
using  torjH'does  and  guns. 
r  oicii  fon  ts — Strength,  iii*it*ixitiitn.  an*t  00/rvx  oj>en  to  u«. — Destroyers. 
iis«*rs.  and  gunboats  are  all  we  have  available  at  present  to  use  against 
ro-s.    There  are  not  enough  of  these  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation 
:i\  even  If  sufficient  for  a  single  port.    It  will  be  necessary  to  take  over 
fishing  vessels,  and  suitable  commercial  crafts  to  make  up  the  numbers 
(.ill  be  needed.    It  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  approximately  what 
umbers  will  be  and  the  armament  and  qualities  they  should  possess, 
ft'inbat  submarines  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  the 

submerge  gives  them: 
t  l  hey  i.se  the  gun.  guns  of  equal  or  greater  power  must  eh  used  against 

If  they  lay  mines,  waters  where  they  can  lay  them,  and  which  it  may 
^sary  to  use  must  be  swept,  and  may  l*»  searched  by  aircraft. 
If  they  file  torj>odoes  when  submerged  by  day  or  from  the  surface  at 
atrol  of  waters  by  surface  craft  or  search  by  aircraft  is  necessary  to 
md  trap  or  force  them  to  keep  under  the  surface,  and  convoy  of  large 
by  small  surface  craft  may  also  be  necessary. 

Chaikm ax.  This  is  all  on  the  plan  of  March  17,  is  it  ( 
vtary  Daniels.  It  is  all  on  the  plan  of  March  17:  yes;  for  the 
tion  of  the  port  of  New  York  against  submarine  attacks. 

■aft  should  be  used  to  assist  in  the  patrol  of  the  approach  to  New  York 
■r  |.orts  as  necessary.  In  addition  to  shore  bases  hydroavions  might  be 
♦*d  as  mobile  bases  for  small  aircraft. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  trap  and  destroy  submarines  when  submerged, 
is  puriM.se  trap  nets  may  Ik-  anchored,  drift  nets  used,  and  bombs  pro- 
I'nr  destroying  submarines.  Such  bombs  will  be  towed  and  explodel 
owing  vessels  or  thrown  overboard  from  surface  or  aircraft,  and  fitted 
ring  mechanism  set  to  explode  at  a  determined  depth. 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  GI  NS. 

10.  As  submarines  may  suddeny  appear  in  any  direction,  and  carry  one  ■ 
guns  of  3  to  4-inch  caliber,  all  merchant  vessels  sliould  he  provided  witJ 
teries  of  four  guns  (to  obtain  all  around  tire)  of  not  less  than  o-inch  ralil 
practicable,  but  batteries  of  even  six  or  three  pounders  will  be  of  ussistn: 
prevent  submarines-  fro^n  closing  in  on  the  surface  to  short  ranges. 

11.  Arming  merchnntment  gives  them  a  measure  of  protection  whirl 
with  t hem  througliout  a  voyage.  The  greatest  menace  to  shipping  fnm 
marines  at  present  is  in  tiie  prescribed  zone  of  European  waters;  vessel 
ceeding  through  such  zones  should  be  armed  first.  Trained  gun  pointer  t 
will  be  needed  for  all  guns. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  MI.NBS. 

12.  While  the  menace  from  mines  laid  by  enemy  submarines  on  the  I 
Stales  coast  is  not  believed  to  be  great,  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  I 

13.  As  New  York  harbor  has  been  closed  to  submarines  by  nets  placed 
Narrows,  channels  from  that  point  to  the  lightships  should  be  patrolhi 
swept  for  mines  if  necessary.    But  as  submarines  can  only  enter  these 
nels  on  the  surface  sweeping  for  mines  outside  the  entrance  channels  \ 
50-fathom  curve  will  be  the  more  important  problem. 

14.  Due  to  distance  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  mines  and  the  c<»ns« 
limited  number  which  will  be  available,  the  probability  of  repented  mine  I 
under  the  present  circumstances,  is  remote.  If  resorted  to  at  all  they  w 
laid  as  close  in  as  possible  to  increase  the  chance  of  their  being  effect  iv 
at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  submarines  using  torpedoes.  Vnder 
conditions  the  continuous  sweeping  of  an  area  approximately  8  miles 
and  15  miles  long  outside  the  channel  entrances  would  probably  be  a  good 
cation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  mines  in  the  approaches  to  New  York 

15.  Assuming  a  pair  of  sweepers  covers  -['.):)  yards  .rid     .in  weep 
knots,  the  above  area  would  require  It)  pairs,  or  20  sweei>ers,  working  12 
a  day,  or  to  sweep  daily  and  allowing  half-time  on  station,  a  total 
sweepers. 

16.  If  mines  are  found  iu  the  above  area,  sweeping  should  be  extendi 
shore,  possibly  as  far  as  the  50-fathonis  curve.  Sweeping  should  continue 
it  is  demonstrated  that  no  mines  are  present.  The  most  direct  route  i> 
water  will  require  the  fewest  number  of  sweepers. 

17.  Off-shore  sweeping  may  consist  in: 

(2)  Sweeping  a  wide  band  in  which  mines  may  be  laid  in  depths 
fathoms  or  less. 

{b)  Groups  of  sweepers  to  precede  vessels  proceeding  singly  or  in  gron| 
<f  )  Continuous  sweeping  of  a  lane  of  deiinite  width. 

IS.  P»y  the  first  method  the  area  off  New  York  would  lie  over  5.<H¥>  >■ 
miles,  and  even  if  the  vessels  required  were  available  the  benefits  ohtniin 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  this  method. 

10.  Py  the  second  method,  vessels  singly  or  in  groups  could  be  oondmi 
any  desirable  course  but  only  at  the  speed  of  the  sweeping  vessels  (5  k 
anil  If  mines  were  found  the  convoy  would  have  to  stop  until  the  are 
cleared.  With  a  limited  number  of  sweepers  the  number  of  vessels  in  a  « 
group  would  necessarily  be  large.  The  large  groups,  slow  speed,  and  p. 
necessity  of  stopping,  all  favor  the  attack  by  submarines.  As  the  short e 
tance  from  Ambrose  Channel  to  the  50-fathom  curve  is  more  than  So 
vessels  preceded  by  sweepers  could  cross  this  area  In  one  daylight  and 
follow  the  swee|>crs  at  night  or  deploy  over  a  possibly  mined  area.  The 
this  method  is  rejected. 

20.  P.y  the  third  method,  given  a  large  number  of  sweepers,  a  lane  io 
miles  wide  could  lie  kept  swept  and  merchant  vessels  could  proceed  w 
further  assistance  at  best  speed  at  any  hour  across  the  area. 

21.  Allowing  a  distance  of  400  yards  ])or  pair  of  sweej>ers  and  a  sp« 
5  knots,  a  lane  10  miles  wide  and  SO  miles  long  would  require  100  vesse 
16  hours,  and  to  sweep  the  lane  once  per  day  and  hold  vessels  one-hal 
on  station,  would  require  200  sweepers.  Hy  reducing  the  lane  in  widi 
number  of  sweepers  will  be  reduced  proportionately,  but  the  narrow  lam 
be  well  defined,  as  by  a  line  of  buoys,  so  that  vessels  keep  in  the  swept 
This  has  the  disadvantage  of  indicating  the  route  to  the  enemy,  but  alt 
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♦  »f  ttuoys  could  lie  planted  and  the  swept  lanes  shifted  as  deemed  neces- 

rri»t*  (question  then  arises  how  wide  a  lane  to  sweep  and  what  system 
\  require  the  least  number  of  sweepers. 

<  'oii;*ldenng  the  quest  ion  of  a  line  of  buoys  spaced  ait  ."»  miles  on  a  known 
(  J^i»y  i:io°  from  Ambrose  Channel)  merehant  vessels  should  be  able  to 
will* in  l.imo  yards  of  this  line  in  average  eonditions  of  weather  in  dny- 
*»ut^<»injr  vessels  passing  on  one  side  (right)  and  incoming  vessels  on  the 
•»f  the  buoys.    This  will  require  a  swept  lane  on  eaeh  side  of  buoys,  but 
-si«-lx  going  in  both  directions  are  on  Mime  side  of  buoys  the  outer  vessels 
•""re  liable  to  get  too  far  from  line  of  buoys.    The  sweeping  of  this  double 
«an  lie  done  by  : 

\    Assigning  a  group  of  swccimts  to  a  section  of  so  many  miles. 
»    Sw<n*|MMs  proceeding  out  one  side  and  in  the  other,  groups  to  start  front 
"  *-n*\  at  tixed  intervals. 

The  latter  met  1mm  1  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessels  are  required  to  pro- 
t<»  «listant  stations,  but  all  are  usefully  employed  as  soon  as  they  start  from 
r  limit. 

.  Kurthermore,  no  time  is  lost  in  turning  at  end  of  sections.  sweepers  are 
»>  s?  priK-eeding  in  same  direction,  as  tratlie  and  overtaking  vessels  need  only 

to  op]M)site  lane  to  pass  a  group  of  sweepers. 
Reduced  to  a  schedule  this  plan  would  work  out  as  follows: 
r  »   Sweepers  to  work  in  groups  of  three  pairs  each:  first  and  s««cond  pair  to 
i'P  in  eehelon,  covering  about  IKK)  yards,  and  third  pair  to  serve  as  guides 

mine-destroying  vessels,  and  to  replace  either  of  other  pairs  as  necessary. 
'»  »  Speed  :  Daylight  <d  a.  in.  to  d  p.  m. )  ."»  knots:  night  1!*  kinds. 

»  <  Ironp  A  leaves  Ambrose  Channel  d  a.  m..  first  day:  group  H  leaves 
k»ro>*e  Channel  noon,  first  day:  group  C  leaves  Ambrose  Channel  d  p.  in.,  first 

:  group  1>  leaves  Ambrose  Channel  d  a.  in.,  second  day:  group  K  leaves 
l.n.s*»  Channel  noon,  second  day:  group  V  leaves  Ambrose  Channel  0  p.  in., 
uwl  tiny. 

<i  »  <  J  roup  A  leave  outer  limit  at  d  a.  in.  second  day  and  other  groups  at  cor- 
:>«»ii<iingiy  later  hours. 

c  >  All  sweepers  return  to  starting  |*»int  at  d  a.  in.,  noon,  or  d  p.  m..  and  can 
relieved  there  as  necessary,  after  one  or  more  round  trips,  48  hours  being 
Hire*!  lor  each  round  trip. 

f)  Allowing  for  reasonable  delays,  a  distance  of  75  miles  will  be  swept: 
nips  of  sweepers  will  be  !!."»  miles  apart  and  every  part  of  the  lane  will  be 
i-pt  twice  during" each  day  and  once  during  each  niirht. 

•  fj  i  The  number  of  sweepers  required  as  outlined  above  would  be  3d,  and, 
owing  only  half  time  on  station,  a  total  of  7L\ 

i // >  If  this  number  of  sweepers  is  not  available,  a  proportionately  shorter 
*t.mce.  or  less  width  of  lane,  could  he  swept  by  the  same  system,  beginning 
the  Inner  end  and  extending  as  more  sweepers  become  available. 
J7.  The  practicability  of  employing  these  vessels  for  sweeping  as  indicated  is, 
wever.  problematical.  Placing  buoys  to  indicate  a  narrow  lane  and  so  re- 
riet  the  area  to  In>  swept  introduces  u:i  object ionable  filature,  because  they  in- 
'  ;iif  t!:e  track  shipping  will  follow  and  assist  the  enemy  in  both  mine  laying 
id  torpedo  operations.  A  system  of  sweeping  narrow  lanes  offshore  marked 
buoys  is  therefore  not  recommended. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  TOKFKDOKS. 

2S.  If.  under  the  circumstances,  submarine  operations  are  assumed  to  be 
raeticahle  off  New  York,  attack  with  torpedo  seconded  by  the  gun  is  more 
rohahle  than  by  laying  mines.  (Consequently,  a  protective  patrol  by  armed 
irface  craft  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  capturing,  destroying, 
r  driving  submarines  from  the  area  patrolled.  This  surface  patrol  should  be 
implemented  by  aircraft. 

"Jt».  The  waters  to  be  patrolled  extend  from  the  net  obstruction  at  the  Narrows 
»  as  far  offshore  as  practicable  with  vessels  available.  For  the  part  from  the 
burrows  to  the  channel  entrances,  the  smaller  harbor  craft  can  be  used. 

Ho.  The  vessels  used  for  the  outer  patrol  should  have  good  seakeeplng  quall- 
ies  and  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  of  not  over  1*2  feet  in  draft.  Speed  to 
>vertake  a  submarine  on  the  surface  is  desirable,  18-20  knots. 
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31.  With  an  unlimited  number  of  vessels  the  entire  area  off  New  York  shov 
be  patrolled,  hut  with  a  limited  number  better  results  would  be  obtained 
a  more  efficient  patrol  of  a  limited  area,  or  lane,  such  lane  to  be  shifted  as  <y 
sidered  desirable. 

32.  Any  method  of  protection  by  patrol  vessels  must  follow  the  areas  s\v< 
to  the  outer  limits  and  then  may  extend  In  any  desired  direction. 

33.  Protection  of  vessels  passing  through  danger  zones  may  be  effected 
patrol  vessels : 

(«)  By  convoy  of  individual  vessels. 

(ft)  By  continuous  patrol  of  lanes,  or  areas,  vessels  to  be  protected  to  pi 
ceed  through  them  at  their  maximum  speeds. 
(c)  By  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

34.  If  convoy  is  adopted  vessels  should  as  far  as  possible  be  convoyed  im 
vidua 0y  to  avoid  a  massed  formation  and  to  present  a  target  of  minium 
density. 

35.  During  the  month  of  January,  1917,  393  merchant  vessels  cleared  fro 
New  York  for  foreign  ports,  an  average  of  13  per  day,  although  some  da 
this  number  was  probably  considerably  exceeded.  Allowing  four  patrol  vessc 
for  each  vessel  convoyed,  52  vessels  would  be  required,  and.  assuming  that  : 
equal  number  of  vessels  enter,  a  total  of  104  vessels  for  convoy  would  be  need< 
daily.  If  the  speed  of  the  vessels  convoyed  averaged  12  knots,  they  would  I 
protected  for  100  to  150  miles  offshore,  and  convoying  vessels  return  with  i 
coming  vessels  the  following  day. 

36.  The  average  number  of  vessels  leaving  dally  for  domestic  ports  is  r 
ported  to  be  about  12.  Under  war  conditions  all  vessels  proceeding  in  ami  o1 
would  be  subject  to  attack  and  it  is  probable  that  no  attempt  would  be  ma< 
to  differentiate  between  coastwise  shipping  and  shipping  bound  for  Euron 
Therefore,  if  individual  vessels  were  given  protection  an  average  of  200  patr 
vessels  would  be  required,  without  allowing  for  reliefs. 

37.  If  the  method  of  continuous  patrol  of  lanes  is  adopted  it  could  be  inai 
tained  as  follows: 

(a)  Assign  individual  vessels  to  a  certain  section  or  area. 

(6)  Have  all  vessels  work  in  a  circuit  over  the  area  to  be  patrolled. 

(cj  Combine  methods  (c)  and  (ft). 

38.  The  distance  between  patrol  vessels  will  depend  upon  the  distance  : 
which  periscopes  can  ordinarily  be  sighted. 

39.  Of  the  above  methods  the  flrst  method  of  dividing  the  patrolled  area  ini 
circuits  or  stations  will  permit  the  employment  of  vessels  at  distances  fro 
their  bases  proportionate  with  their  endurance  and  the  least  seaworthy  era 
can  fte  placed  close  to  the  port  entrance. 

40.  Submarines  will  probably  not  attack  single  ships  under  way  with  to 
pexloes  at  a  range  greater  than  1,000  yards,  but  assuming  the  maximum  rani 
at  which  the  torpedo  will  be  tired  from  the  submarine  at  a  single  vessel  as  2,(K 
yards,  a  lane  at  least  4,000  yards  wide  should  be  patrolled. 

41.  If  the  distance  at  which  periscopes  showing  on  the  surface  can  be  nuu 
out  under  average  daylight  conditions  is  1,000  yards,  then  two  lines  of  patn 
vessels  will  cover  a  width  of  4,000  yards  and  a  patrolled  limit  of  100  miles  wi 
require  200  patrol  v»»ssels. 

42.  From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  for  the  average  number  of  arriva 
and  departures  from  the  port  of  New  York  the  number  of  patrol  vessels  1 
approximately  the  same  by  the  convoy  method  or  the  lane-patrol  met  hoi 
Necessary  relief  vessels  would  increase  the  numbers  given  above. 

43.  A  combination  of  the  two  methods  would  consist  in  the  patrol  of  sue 
lanes  as  are  more  or  less  continuously  swept  and  convoy  beyond  such  lanes. 

44.  At  night  the  efficiency  of  patrol  is  greatly  decreased,  therefore  vessel 
should  pass  through  closely  patrolled  area  or  lanes  lying  in  the  iminediut 
approaches  to  the  port  or  be  convoyed  through  them  during  daylight  as  far  a 
possible.  The  sinking  of  the  Laronia  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  successfi 
torpedo  attack  by  submarines  at  night.  Patrol  vessels  operating  along  Inn* 
closely  spaced  will,  in  a  measure,  indicate  by  night  or  day  the  routes  nlon 
which  submarines  will  find  their  prey. 

45.  It  is  desirable  that  all  patrol  vessels  have  at  least  one  3-inch  gun,  bn 
experience  abroad  shows  that  submarines  do  not  operate  on  the  surface  In  th 
presence  of  surface  craft  armed  with  a  lighier  battery.    Lightly  armed  patn 
craft,  however,  should  be  supported,  if  possible,  by  vessels  with  heavie 
batteries. 
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n    merchant  vessels  as  follows: 

*-*dmi  guns,  first  to  vessels  proceeding  to  European  waters,  and  to 
i  ^s*»l*  according  to  liability  of  attack  along  the  routes  they  are  To 

i;«  t  furies  will  consist  of  guns  of  not  over  .r>  or  0  inch  caliber,  nor  less  than 

available,  ami  according  as  It  in  practicable  to  mount  them. 
I«»unt  at  least  one  gun  aift  ami  one  forward,  but  number,  caliber,  and 
will  deiKMid  upon  numbers  on  hand,  the  practicability  of  mounting  and 
:  tli»»in.  and  the  arc  of  the  horizon  which  the  puns  will  command. 
I    izuns  of  different  cnlil>ers  are  mounted  on  the  same  ship,  place  the 
uruus  aft. 

inMish  sweeping  operations  as  follows: 

; we»»p  entrance  channels  to  New  York  as  necessary  and  an  area  ap- 
n«*ly  H  miles  wide  and  15  miles  long  southeasterly  from  the  channel 
Forty  swee|H»rs  will  1m*  required.   This  will  require  one-half  sweej>ers 
i  station  at  the  same  time.    (Sex1  accompanying  chart  A.) 
^li«»ul<l  mines  be  found  in  this  area  or  should  indications  point  to  their 
►laced  farther  offshore,  extend  sweeping  operations  offshore,  sweeping 
true,  eventually  to  the  ."ViV fathom  curve,  maintaining  a  lane  at  least 
wide.    Twenty-five  pairs  of  s\vce|»crs  could  go  ov«r  such  a  lane  corn- 
er t»e.vand  the  above  area  in  14  to  1(>  hours.    Patrol  vessels  will  be  neces- 
sities and  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  mines  If  found.  Discontinue 
«*«*ping  when  this  area  is  apparently  clear  of  mines. 

riif  total  number  of  sweepers  required  to  meet  above  conditions  and 

tlie  oO-faihom  curve  will  be  !<*>,  allowing  one-half  time  off  station. 
Fit  paravanes  as  practicable  to  bows  of  vessels  as  additional  protection 
mines. 

~tntdish  a  patrol  from  the  Ambrose  Channel  entrance  as  follows: 
Assign  the  patrol  force  in  groups  of  three  or  four  patrol  vessels  to  eon- 
•pnrting  merchant  vessels  singly  or  In  pairs  approximately  1<>0  miles 
e.     Passage  to  be  made  through  swept  area  and  then  over  diverging 
;in  desired,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  during. daylight. 
The  patrol  vessels  which  have  proceeded  offshore  will  return  with  incom- 
Trhant  vessels  and  reverse  the  process  followed  when  proceeding  out. 
Limit  of  draft  of  patrol  vessels  to  be  not  more  than  12  feet,  if  jKissible. 
should  have  a  sustained  speed  of  not  less  than  12  knots,  a  maximum  of 
knots  Is  desirable,  and  their  endurance  under  service  conditions  should 
en  days,  if  possible,  but  not  less  than  four  days. 

Provide  all  patrol  vessels  with  signal  set,  radio  set,  submarine  micro- 

attachment,  bombs,  and  paravanes  for  use  against  submarines. 

In  addition  to  sweepers  and  convoy  patrol  vessels,  organize  a  combined 
of  submarine  hunters  consisting  of  surface  and  aircraft.    This  force 
1  consist  of  ">o  patrol  vessels  and  the  necessary  aircraft. 

For  patrol  duty  provide  2."»0  patrol  vessels. 
Offshore  outer  patrol: 

organize  an  offshore  or  outer  patrol  to  patrol  routes  beyond  the  posi- 
where  convoy  of  vessels  ends  outward  or  begins  inward. 

Such  patrol  will  consist  of  sea-keeping  yachts,  small  gunt>oats,  destroyers, 
»!••  tithing  or  other  craft.    The  routes  patroled  will  diverge  from  or  con- 

t..  jMisifions  where  convoy  ceases  or  begins,  as  may  be  desirable,  and 
d  beyond  those  positions  lno  to  l."iO  miles. 

Provide  20  vessels  for  this  purj>ose,  one-half  the  vessels  to  be  on  station 
v  time. 

i  Lay  down  written  Instructions  for  systematic  movement  of  these  patrol 
Is.  which  may  be  modified  by  radio;  but  use  of  radio  by  all  patrol  vessels 
limited  as  far  as  possible  to  reports  of  enemy  movements  or  signals  of 

•s«. 

The  command  of  the  patrol  and  sweeping  force  and  control  of  the  traffic 
<!  from  New  York  and  its  approaches  shall  be  centered  in  one  officer: 
i  He  shall  be  furnished  with  Information  24  hours  in  advaixv  of  the  readl- 
■  »f  all  vessels  for  leaving  the  port  of  New  York.  He  will  then  arrange  for 
escort  and  will  notify  the  agents  or  masters  of  the  time  they  shall  leave 
ower  bay. 

i  He  shall  also  he  given  all  information  available  of  the  sailing  of  ships 
<1  for  New  York  and  the  probable  date  of  their  arrival.    These  vessels  are 
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exacted  to  pick  op  patrol  vessels  at  or  near  the  outer  limit  of  the  pat 
area  and  receive  directions  by  word  of  mouth  or  signal  (not  radio)  as  to 
further  procedure. 

6.  Provide  special  radio  code  by  which  patrol  vessels  may  receive  or  for 
Important  information,  but  radio  to  be  reserved  for  emergencies. 

7.  CoojH'rate  with  the  Allies  us  to  instructions  to  be  given  ships  as  t 
methods  of  making  passage  and  approaching  port. 


The  Chairman.  I  find  a  memorandum  here  in  Admiral  Bail 
list,  stating  that  this  plan  was  referred  to  the  commandant  oi 
third  naval  district  on  April  16,  191",  for  information  and  rci 
Of  course,  it  was  not  adopted  before  the  war,  and  was  not  one  o 
plans  for  which  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  to  show  you  the  extreme  important 
this  very  comprehensive  study  and  plan  made  by  the  General  B 
for  protecting  the  port  of  New  York.  Now,  I  read  in  the  W 
ington  Post  this  morning;  the  following,  showing  the  absolute  n 
sity  of  protecting  the  port  of  New  York. 

Herlin.  May  >3. — ff  you  su<-eee<l  in  measurably  restricting  American  delh 
of  war  materials  to  the  Kntente  until  the  end  of  1915,  we  will  in  all  prohu 
have  won  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this? 

Secretary  Daniels.  May  23:  from  Berlin:  yesterday.    I  wis 
show  you  from  German  testimony,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
Wood,  the  extreme  importance  of  our  protecting  the  port  of 
York.  This  dispatch  reads  as  follows: 

Rkkmn,  Mny  23. — If  you  succeed  in  measurably  restricting  American  delh 
of  war  materials  to  the  Entente  until  the  end  of  191.1,  we  will  in  all  proba 
have  won  the  war. 

Gen.  von.  Falkenhayn,  then  chief  of  the  German  general  t 
wrote  thus  to  Capt.  Franz  von  Papen,  German  military  attacl 
Washington,  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  statement.*  whidi  • 
prised  part  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  Von  Papen  in  a  n 
hearing  before  a  parliamentary  commission,  was  amplified  by 
to  the  extent  that  he  directed  his  efforts  to  this  end. 

Capt.  von  Papen  at  the  time  was  secretly  examined  by  the  imti 
assembly  commission,  which  also  heard  Count  von  Hernstorff. 
former  German  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Uis  eviden 
only  now  made  public. 

\  on  Papen  declared  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  politi< 
as  Von  Bernstortf,  with  respect  to  the  American  situation,  an 
informed  (Jen.  von  Falkenhayn  when  he  returned  after  "his  r 
from  Washington. 

"If  you  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  United  States  out  oi 
enemy  coalition  you  will  have  lost  the  war,"  Von  Papen  informec 
chief  of  staff.  lie  added  that  tremendous  material  and  moral  a 
were  at  the  disposal  of  America.  4'  But,"  continued  Von  Pa 
"these  were  so  imperfectly  appraised  here  I  deemed  it  necessai 
enlighten  the  German  public  opinion  concerning  them." 

The  military  attache  obtained  the  consent  of  Von  Jagow,  foi 
secretary,  to  appear  before  the  German  editors  for  the  purpose  o 
forming  them  on  the  German  attitude,  but  Maj.  Xicoll,  chief  oi 


After  detailing  the  plans  to  secure  a  corner  in  war  materials  ir 
United  States,  control  factories,  divert  labor,  and  prevent  munil 


('HAH.  J.  Baih 
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reaching  the  Entente,  Von  Papen  said  that  the  theft  of  Dr. 
**r~t"s:  portfolio,  containing  outlines  of  the  scheme  brought  the 
'«-*t  i  tito  the  Entente's  possession.  In  the  course  of  further  evidence 
l*u l>en  touched  upon  the  alleged  unneutral  attitude  of  official 
i~t*>rs  in  Washington,  the  American  courts,  and  political  circles  and 
lurod  that  the  British  military  attache  was  permitted  to  operate 
Ik  » lasted  and  given  the  support  of  official  quarters  and  the  Ameri- 

ret  service. 
~on  Papen  testified: 

Wood  oiifo  usked  me  to  call  ou  him  at  Governors  Island.  He  was  very 
iisil.  ami  smilingly  told  me :  "Several  j>ersotis  have  called  on  me  and  given 
:i  «l**taile,i  plan  of  a  plot,  which  you.  Captain,  are  supposed  to  have  worked 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  handling  of  Gorman  V  bouts  at  New  York, 
i«-ti  would  then  proceed  to  blow  up  the  subway  tunnels  and  the  city's  water 
Ins-  We  have  your  complete  plans ;  where  you  propose  to  place  your  explosives 
V  w  liut  points  you  will  attack.  Complete  evidence  is  iu  my  possession  ;  you  may 

it    if  you  ;ire  interested." 
V«-  <u,i  not  waste  a  single  word  over  the  matter.   But  the  incident  shows  the 
tU«xls  used  against  us  at  the  time. 

I'hLs  shows  that  the  General  Board  was  very  wise  in  thus  making 
v  most  careful  plans  to  protect  New  York  against  submarines. 
The  Chairman.  And  this  was  referred  on  April  16  to  the  command- 
it  of  the  naval  district  for  information  and  return,  so,  of  course,  it 
:i.s  not  adopted  before  that  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  commandant  of  each  naval  district  was 
iwler  orders  to  protect  the  district  over  which  he  was  the  com- 
landant. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  plan  as  it  evidences  a  thorough 
now  ledge  and  foresight  and  prudent  protection  in  every  possible  way 
uit  human  wisdom  could  foresee  and  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
act  that  this  report,  as  well  as  the  one  of  February  4,  1917,  closes 
>*ith  the  recommendation  which  was  approved  and  carried  out  and 
ived  up  to  during  the  entire  war:  "  Cooperation  with  the  allies/' 

The  General  Board  was  considering,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of 
var,  precautionary  measures  for  the  protection  of  American  shipping, 
md  on  March  k20?  1017,  sent  the  following  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
.he  N'avv : 

March  20,  1017. 

r'nun  :  Senior  member  present. 

I'm:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  l*rotccti»n  of  American  shipping. 

Reference:  Secretary  of  ihe  Navy's  confidential  letter.  March  20,  1017. 

of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  General  Hoard  in  its  letter  of  February  4, 
1017  Mi.  It.  No.  42.*i,  serial  No.  0d0>),  especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  bear  directly  uj>on  the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  transit  between 
the  T'nited  States  and  Kurope: 

\a)  K^cort  vessels  to  deep  water  from  our  ports  nnd  similarly  from  deep 
water  to  our  ports. 

ib)  Arrange  with  British  and  French  Governments  for  the  convoy  of  our 
merchant  ships  through  the  barred  zone. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this? 

Secretary  Daniels.  March  20.  1917,  for  convoy  purposes. 

(c)  Merchant  vessels  to  proceed  on  high  seas  from  j>oinfs  of  leaving  and 
receiving  escorts,  depending  upon  their  guns  for  protection  and  upon  changes 
of  course  to  follow  alternate  routes. 

<d)  Arrange  with  British  and  French  Governments  a  code  of  signals  to  be 
used  in  directing  merchant  ships  as  to  routes  to  be  followed  and  points  of 
meeting  escorts. 
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(e)  Establish  a  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

(f)  Recruit  us  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  emergencies  in  onler  to  pre 
vide  crews  for  patrol*  and  auxiliaries  and  fill  battleship  complements  wbid 
have  been  depleted  to  supply  gun  crews  to  merchant  ships. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  what  the  General  Board  regards  as  the  greatest  nieasur 
of  protection  to  American  lives  and  American  shipping  on  the  high  seas,  til 
General  Hoard  invites  attention  to  its  letter  March  UO,  1017  (G.  B.  No.  42f 
serial  No.  68S),  jiihI  of  its  previous  letters  of  February  6.  1017  (G.  R  No.  425-1 
serial  No.  .V*M>)  :  February  17,  1017  Mi.  B.  No.  425-1,  serial  No.  072)  :  Marcl 
17,  1917  (G.  B.  No.  425.  serial  No.  683),  on  the  same  subjec  t. 

CHAS.   J.  BAOC.FK. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  already  been  put  in  the  record  by  Ad 
miral  Badger. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  you  wished  it  in  chronological  order 
The  Chairman.  AVe  have  the  report. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  We  already  have  it.  So  it  will  not  be  necessan 
to  read  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Also,  Admiral  Badger  noted  that  there  was  nc 
record  of  action  by  the  department. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  record  of  performance  is  the  l>est  record 
on  earth,  and  these  things  were  done. 

Observe  that  this  report  logically  follows  the  plan  of  February  4, 
and  invites  special  attention  to  tiie  necessity  of  u  arranging  with  the 
British  and  French  Governments  for  a  convoy  of  our  merchant  ships 
through  the  barred  zone."  This  was  before  Sims  had  l>een  sent  tc 
Europe,  and  was  while  the  British  Admiralty  was  still  declaring  that 
it  believed  that  dispersion  was  the  best  policy.  The  General  Board 
and  the  Navy  Department  were,  therefore,  far  in  advance  of  the 
British  Admiralty  or  any  of  the  Allies  in  its  belief  that  the  bes(  thing 
was  to  u  arrange  with  the  Allies  for  the  convoy  of  merchant  ships," 
which  America  was  the  first  to  propose  in  the  report  of  the  General 
Board,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  we  made  possible  later  on. 
when  the  British  Admiralty,  after  three  years  of  rejection  of  the 
convoy  system,  finally  adopted  it  and  it  was  put  into  effect  by  all  the 
Allies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  convoy  system? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Pratt  testifies  that  that  was  entirely  British, 
except  

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  am  showing  vou  bv  the  acts  of  the  General 
Board  that  on  March  20  the  General  Board  recommended  it  and  we 
afterwards  carried  it  out,  so  it  was  not  entirely  British. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Capt.  Pratt  was  mistaken? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  seen  his  testimony. 

The  C  hairman.  T  can  show  it  to  you. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  giving  vou  the  official  records  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  in  which  they  proposed  that  on  March  20. 

Admiral  Sims  was  a  member  of  the  General  Board  and,  of  course, 
knew  that  when  he  went  to  Europe  the  matter  of  convoy  was  under 
discussion,  and  had  been  recommended  bv  the  General  Board,  and 
when  he  advocated  the  convov  svstem  he  was  carrvine;  out  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  General  Board  and  the  policy  of  the  department  a> 
stated  in  the  plan  of  February  4.  1917.   I  wish  to  call  particularly  to 
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~  attention.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  of  the  General  Board  which 
approved  by  the  Navy  Department  and  carried  out  in  these 

r.-ii»^(.  with  British  :im!  Fivmh  Governments  for  the  convoy  of  our  mer- 
t    xliips  through  I lu*  barred  /.one. 

was  in  the  plan  of  the  General  Hoard  of  the  Navy,  with  the  ap- 
>  al  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  the  policy  of  the  convoy  system 
tlnis  laid  down  and  Admiral  Sims  in  advocating  it  in  England 
currying  out  what  he  must  have  known  was  the  recommendation 
lie  iieneral  Hoard  and  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  and  it 
no  discovery  of  any  particular  officer  in  the  American  ^avv.  but 
t  general  Board's  policy  approved  before  Congress  declared  war. 
>n  this  same  dav  the  General  Hoard  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
rotary  of  the  Navy,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Chief  of 
orations  asking  for  suggestions  or  recommendations  so  that  the 
•  art  merit  might  do  everything  possible  to  insure  the  safety  of  lives 
1   property  of  the  Nation's  citizens.    I  call  your  attention  to  the 
t  that  the  General  Board's  plans  here  presented  are  <juite  in  keep- 
with  their  basic  plans  for  war  with  Germany  and  it  will  be  oi>- 
vo*i  these  plans  are  based  upon  the  report  which  says:  u  In  accord- 
<*  with  the  Black  plan."  which  means  war  with  Germany.    I  call 
rntion  again  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Board  always  had  in  view, 
I  so  did  the  Department  in  approving  the  General  hoard's  recom- 
lu  hit  ions  that  our  most  effective  policies  and  efforts  must  be 
MFcnsive  cooperation  with  the  Allies."  and  this  report,  as  the  others. 
Is  with  the  words,  "and  arrange  for  cooperation  with  the  Allies." 
•serve  that  every  time  the  General  Board  held  on  to  this  basic  North 
ir  of  naval  policy  by  which  we  navigated  the  Navv  into  victorious 
its.    The  following  is  the  second  plan  of  the  General  Board  of 
irch  *20,  10 1 7,  made  before  the  Tinted  States  entered  the  war: 
H.  No.  425.    (Serial  No.  688.)  Confidential. 

Hkpartmknt  of  the  Navy. 

<  tKNKRAI.  BOARD, 

\\  <i*hht<jton,  />.  ('..  March  to,  lit  17. 

<>tii  :  Senior  member  present ; 
• :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

hjeet  :  Safety  of  lives  ami  property  of  I Hite^l  States  citizens  on  board  Anieri- 
nin  ships  on  high  seas. 

Tin-  question  orally  submitted  to  the  General  Board  by  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
•ns  nil  the  afternoon  of  March  1!*,  11M7,  is  in  substance  as  follows: 
I»«*-s  the  iieneral  Boanl  think  that  under  the  present  situation  everything  has 
i-u  done  Unit  can  he  done  to  insure  the  safety  of  lives  and  property  of  V  ill  ted 
ntes  citizens  <*n  hoard  American  ships  on  the  high  seas?  If  not,  what  does 
ie  General  Hoard  nvdnunciiil  he  done  in  addition? 

J.  The  iieneral  Hoard  is  of  the  opinion  that  everything  possible  under  the 
rcumstnnces  for  the  protec  tion  of  American  lives  and  pro|»erty  on  the  high  seas 
not  being  done. 

:\.  In  its  letter  G.  H.  No.  4L>5.  Serial  No.  WW.  February  4.  1P17.  the  iieneral 
oard  made  reoHiimendntions  as  follows  looking  to  the  prut  eel  ion  of  the  lives 
nd  property  of  Americans  on  the  high  seas: 

"On  account  of  existing  conditions,  the  General  Hoard  recommends  that  the 
•Mowing  steps  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible,  condition  of  war  with  the  Central 
European  Powers: 

14 1.  Complete  complements  and  allowances  of  all  kinds,  first  of  the  A  and  B 
leet,  then  of  the  C  fleet,  and  naval  districts. 

"2.  Mobilize  the  A  fleet  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  and  iucrease  it  immediately  to 
he  B  fleet   (See  Black  plan.) 

"8.  Dock  and  repair  all  ships  in  reserve  and  ordinary  that  will  be 
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"4.  Arrange  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  fleet  ami  stock  all  fuel  depots 
capacity. 

"5.  Establish  additional  recruiting  stations  and  increase  personnel  of  i 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  the  total  number  required  to  supply  complements  i 
all  the  ships  built,  building,  and  authorized,  and  to  maintain  shore  estal.lh 
meats  and  naval-defense  districts,  including  aviation  service,  with  lO  per  c» 
additional  for  casualties,  as  follows:  Lnlistod  force :  Navy,  loO.Ot  Mi ;  marin 
30,(XX).    Officers  in  the  proportions  prescribed  by  law. 

"(I.  Mobilize  the  naval  districts,  including  the  Coast  Guard  ami  Lighten 
Services,  and  put  patrol  vessels,  mine  swec|>ers,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  <! 
tricts  on  their  stations;  no  commercial  vessels  to  be  mobilized  In  the  Paci 
coast  districts  at  present. 

"7.  Prepare  to  the  utmost  detail  for  the  employment  of  mines  alone  <»ur 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"  s.  Prepare  nets  and  other  obstruction  for  submarines,  ready  for  iimnedi; 
use.  at  the  Chesapeake  ('apes.  Pel  a  ware  Capes,  entrance  to  New  York  R: 
eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  Narragansett  Bay,  Panama  Canal,  u 
Guantanamo.  other  places  as  their  need  becomes  apparent.  The  General  Bon 
considers  it  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  net  protection  shall  be  iminediat. 
provided  f«>r  the  fleet  during  Its  mobilization  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

"  1>.  Establish  immediately  the  guards  at  ail  navy  yards,  magazines,  rn< 
stations,  powder  factories,  munition  plants,  bases,  shipbuilding  yards,  aiul  run 
shore  utilities  in  accordance  with  the  mobilization  plans. 

"Reduce  the  force  of  marines  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Point  ago  to  the  small' 
number  that  can  maintain  order  there,  transferring  these  men  to  the  Cnlt 
States  to  perforin  necessary  guard  duty  at  navy  yards,  magazines,  radio  static 
shipbuilding  plants,  ami  to  form  cadres  for  the  organization  of  new  reginiei 
as  recruits  are  obtained.  Organize  the  advanced  base  force  and  complete 
equipment. 

11.  Leave  in  the  Caribbean  a  sufficient  number  of  light  cruisers  to  k«*eii 
lookout  for  submarines  in  those  waters  and  for  the  protection  of  our  Inter*- 
there.    Protect,  the  t'anal  and  Guantanamo  as  far  i\y  possible  by  the  u^o 
mines  and  where  possible  by  monitors,  submarines,  ami  nets. 

12.  For  the  present  use  the  greater  part  of  the  destroyer  flotilla  as  p;it 
for  submarines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  ]M>rts  or  entrances  lean  ling 
them. 

13.  Base  the  submarines  at  Canal.  Guantanamo.  and  points  along  the  en; 
In  accordance  with  the  Black  plan. 

14.  Rush  to  completion  all  naval  vessels  building  or  authorized;  also  bu 
up  the  Aviation  Service  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

15.  Guard  all  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Maine  to  prevent  their  i 
as  bases  of  supply.    Patrol  waters  of  Haiti.  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rien.  a 
Danish  West  Indies;  Cuban  Coast  Guard  Service  to  assist  In  patrolling 
bays  and  gulfs  of  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

10.  Prepare  to  close  entrances  to  all  ports  at  night  and  discontinue  or  chai 
such  aids  to  navigation  as  may  be  necessary. 

17.  Organize  a  comprehensive  system  of  intelligence  service  covering 
whole  theater  of  war  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Office  of  Na 
Intelligence. 

18.  Take  possession  of  all  interned  vessels  of  war  of  Central  Powers,  a 
take  control  of  all  commercial  vessels  of  Central  Powers  now  In  Cnited  Sta 
waters. 

19.  Place  under  surveillance  all  citizens  of  the  Central  Powers  In  the  Nj 
or  in  Government  employ  in  naval  establishments  and  remove  them  from  pi 
tlons  in  which  they  may  do  possible  harm. 

20.  Arm  our  merchant  vessels  for  purposes  of  defense. 

21.  In  accordance  with  Black  plan  carry  out  the  following: 

(a)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  defensive  sea  areas  ami  put  rules 
regard  to  them  In  force'. 

( b)  Issue  proclamation  prescribing  press  regulations  and  establishing  c 
sorship  of  cable  and  radio,  including  naval  control,  of  all  commercial  i 
private  radio  stations. 

(c)  Issue  President's  order  in  regard  to  visit  and  search,  capture,  etc. 

22.  And  as  most  important,  arrange,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  of  cooperat 
with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  Joint  protection  of  trans-Atlai 
commerce  and  for  offensive  naval  operations  against  the  common  eueiny. 
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<;«*tit>ral  Hoard  renews  these  recommendations  believing  as  it  <1oes 
*y    all  have  a  pertinent  bearing  upon  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
American  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  ami  that  the  illegal  acts  and 
»f  Ci^-rmany  on  the  high  seas  have  created,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
an  emergency  equivalent  to  a  state  of  war.    The  General  Hoard  empha- 

•  <»f  first  imiMtrtance  the  mobilization  of  the  naval  forces,  material,  and 
«*l  :    the  arming  of  merchant  ships;  and  arranging  for  the  cooperation 

•  «*  allied  powers,  which  must  exist  if  our  shipping  is  to  be  adequately 
M  in  the    barred  zones." 

Oii.vH.  J.  Baim;kk. 

i 'if  airman.  Now,  that  plan  of  March  20.  1017,  I  find  in 
al  Hadger's  list  a  minute  that  there  is  no  record  of  action  by 
partment. 

rotary  Daniels.  I  think  this  is  not  exactly  the  same  that  he  has 
but  !  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  closes  with  the 

■  ^ 

r:miriiig  for  the  coo|>cration  with  the  allied  powers,  which  must  exist  If 
MM.injr  js  to  Ik-  adequately  protected  in  the  barrel  zones. 

•  Chairman.  This  refers  to  safety  of  lives  and  property  of 
u-h ns  on  the  hiph  seas? 

rvturv  Daniels.  If  you  will  read  it  you  will  see  what  it  does. 
t»  Chairman.  March  'JO— you  have  already  read  it? 
•retary  Danieeh.  Ves:  but  it  refers  in  this  letter,  emphasizes  it 
♦»  plan  of  February  4,  1917,  this  basic  plan  that  I  am  telling 
ibout. 

if  Chairman.  There  is  no  need  of  reading  it  again.  It  will  go 
the  record. 

c retary  Daniels.  There  were  two  reports  of  March  20. 

le  Chairman.  And  on  l>oth  of  them  there  was  a  minute  of  no 

»n. 

•c  retary  Daniels.  I  need  not  read  this? 
ne  Chairman.  No. 

■oretarv  Daniels.  The  best  record  is  the  record  of  what  was 
\  an<l  these  plans  were  carried  out,  nearly  all  of  them.  You  will 
rve.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  came  in  again  with  the  proposition 
50 .(MX)  men  and  tt0,000  marines.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  date 
n  Congress  gave  that  authorization.  The  Congress  declared  that 
ate  of  war  existed  between  this  country  and  fiermany  on  April 
With  its  usual  readiness  and  foresight  of  making  plans  the  Gen- 
I  Board  on  the  day  before  Congress  declared  war  forwarded  to 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  the  following  plan : 

April  5,  1017. 

in  :  Senior  Member  Present. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Jm-1  :  Assistance  that  I'nited  Stntes  ran  give  Allies  upon  declaration  of  war. 
erence : 

<i\  General  Hoard's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  4LT>  ( Serial  No.  Gffi).  February  4, 
1017:  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  possible  condition  of  war  with  the  Centrnl 
Kuropean  Powers ; 

b)  General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425-1  (Serial  No.  553-h),  February  6, 
1017:  Black  plan.  Tactical  Problem  I: 

c)  General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425-1  (Serial  No.  672).  February  17, 
1017:  solution  of  problem.  Black; 

ifh  General  Board's  letter.  G.  B.  No.  42."  (serial  No.  683).  March  17, 
1017;  estimate  of  the  situation  as  to  system  of  patrol  and  sweeping  best 
adapted  for  protection  of  shipping  off  port  of  New  York : 

(c)  General  Board's  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425  (serial  No.  689),  March  20, 
1917:  protection  of  American  shipping. 
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The  General  Board  believes  that  the  mission  of  our  Navy  when  war  i 
dared  against  Germany  will  best  be  determined— 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this — 

will  best  be  determined  by  arrangement  with  the  allied  powers  now  enj 
In  war  with  that  country.  We  should  immediately  obtain  from  the  allied  p< 
their  views  as  to  how  we  can  best  be  of  assistance  to  them  and  as  far  a* 
sible  conform  our  preparations  and  acts  to  their  present  needs,  always  Ik? 
in  mind  that  should  peace  be  made  by  the  powers  now  at  war  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  our  enemies  single-handed.  We  should  not  depend 
the  defensive,  but  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  vigorous  offensive. 

2.  This  recommendation  has  already  been  made  by  the  General  Board.  : 
ence  (<i)  and  (e),  and  is  as  follows: 

"And  as  most  important,  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  plans  of  cooper 
with  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  for  the  joint  protection  of  trans-Atl 
commerce  and  for  offensive  naval  operations  against  the  common  enemy." 

The  General  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  strongly  the  necessity  of  such 
llminary  arrangement  in  order  that  economy  of  effort  and  concent  rath 
purpose  may  become  effective  as  early  as  possible. 

The  General  Board  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  folk 
measures  in  anticipation  of  cooperation  with  Allies: 

(a)  Protect  shipping  proceeding  to  and  from  our  ports  from  submarin 
other  attack. 

(/>)  Prevent  the  use  of  unfrequented  bays  or  harbors  on  our  own  coas 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  from  use  by  submarines  as  bases. 

(<•)  Take  over  as  far  as  may  be  desired  and  practicable  the  patrol  of  i 
routes  in  the  western,  north,  and  south  Atlantic  and  eastern  Pacific,  and 
vent  the  exit  of  enemy  merchant  ships  now  finding  asylum  In  the  South  A 
can  ports. 

<<l)  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  desired  by  the  Allies,  sending  immediate 
number  of  destroyers  to  cooperate  with  the  allied  powers  In  the  barred  ; 
would  greatly  add  to  the  moral  effect  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  particip 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war.  The  number  of  this  type  which  may  ev. 
ally  be  sent  abroad  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  a  German  offe 
on 'this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  Immediate  needs,  and  the  increase  of  this 
in  our  Navy. 

<c).  Should  United  Sautes  troops  be  sent  to  Europe,  it  will  be  necessa 
escort  the  transports  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  General  Board  had  the  first  vision  of  all  this  work. 

At  present  we  are  short  of  transports  and  convoying  vessels,  and  coo|>er; 
in  this  duty  with  the  Allies  would  be  necessary. 

if)  The*  transportation  of  supplies  for  the  Entente  Allies  Is  of  the 
Importance. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
before  war  was  declared.  When  the  General  Board  recommet 
this  and  said  that  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  the  ent 
Allies  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  was  before  we  declared 
Now,  after  we  were  at  war,  when  we  were  sending  soldiers,  w 
of  course,  the  sending  of  supplies  was  of  very  minor  import; 
compared  to  the  sending  of  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  find  this  minute  in  regard  to 
recommendation  of  April  5 : 

June  8,  1917:  All  recommendations  acted  upon  favorably  and  the  mea« 
taken  In  accordance  therewith,  ns  far  as  practicable. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  adopted  in  June. 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  the  record  made  by  Capt.  Scho 
in  June,  fie  said  in  June  that  they  had  been  carried  out. 
The  Chairman.  In  June? 
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*^tarv  Daniels.  Thev  had  been  carried  out,  but  on  April  .5  it 
^Ken  up,  and  as  soon  a>  war  was  declared,  we  succeeded  at 
n  cloinjr  these  tilings. 

Chairman.  He  says.  ''Recommendations  acted  upon  favor- 
•luted  June  K 

~«?tiiry' Daniels.  Yes:  that  was  the  note  of  the  fact  that  action 
l'on  taken. 

Chairman.  When  were  they  acted  upon,  if  acted  upon? 
r**tary  Daniels.  Why,  at  once. 
'  Chairman.  Where  is  the  record  of  that  ? 

rotary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  go  back  to  the  early 
>f  it:* 

<Zt*«ernl  Hoard  believes  that  thp  mission  of  our  Navy,  when  war  i* 
**l  against  Germany,  will  best  be  determined  by  arrangement  with  the 
l»<>wer*  now  engaged  in  war  with  that  country. 

it  is,  April  5.  On  April  11,  in  the  office  of  the  General  Board, 
•Id  a  conference  with  Admiral  Browning,  of  the  British  Navy; 
ira!  (irassy,  of  the  French  Naw:  and  Admirals  Benson, 
^n,  and  Mavo,  Assistant  Secretarv  Roosevelt,  and  all  the  General 
il.  and  we  there  carried  out.  on  April  11,  the  program  of  this 
t.*t  cooperation. 

e  Chairman.  It  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  this  plan. 

is  what  was  done  at  that  particular  meeting,  was  it  not  ? 

i  retary  Danikls.  In  accordance  with  this  plan;  yes. 

ie  Chairman.  Then,  why  was  not  the  memorandum  entered 

h  showed  that  it  was  accepted  before  June  8? 

cretary  Danikls.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  memorandum  of  Capt. 

•field  just  shows  that  it  had  been  carried  out  at  that  time,  most 

it*  Chairman.  Two  months  afterwards. 

•rretarv  Daniels.  It  had  been:  ves.  In  other  words,  I  will  show 
<lates.  I  have  shown  you  on  April  11  we  carried  out  the  first 
In  the  office  of  the  General  Board,  in  conjunction  with  the 
vtary  and  the  admirals  of  the  fleet,  they  carried  out  this  propo- 
•n.  and  in  pursuance  of  that.  Admiral  Sims  had  been  sent  to 
<>]>e  to  secure  the  plans  with  the  British  and  the  French,  so  that 
•ould  cooperate  with  them,  which  we  did. 

ow,  let  us  go  on  a  little  further.   ''Arrange  as  soon  as  possible." 
i'h  we  did.  on  April  11,  not  June,  but  five  days  afterwards, 
lie  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  why  the  date  June  8,  1017, 
dd  be  in  here  if  it  was  adopted  before  that. 

ccretary  Daniels.  It  is  very  easy.  Capt.  Schofield,  writing  by 
'ction  of  the  Secretary,  should  have  made  a  memorandum  that 
things  had  been  done.  If  he  had  said  on  April  11,  "This  has 
i  approved,"  he  could  not  have  said  anything  was  done,  so  he 
le  the  memorandum  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  why  he  made  it 
hat  date. 

'he  Chairman.  That  is,  they  were  not  done  until  June  8. 
;e<retary  Daniels.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  told  you  that  the  most 
>ortant  thing  was  done  on  April  11. 

Hie  Chairman.  But  he  could  not  have  said  that  all  the  recom- 
ndations  were  adopted  before  June  8. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  going  to  take  them  up  seriatim.  1  ! 
shown  you  that  the  first  one,  recommended  on  April  6,  was  car 
out  April  11. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  April  5  the  General  Board  said: 

To  secure  an  arrangement  with  the  allied  powers  now  engage*  1  in  the 
and  mutually  obtain  from  the  allied  powers  their  view  as  to  how  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to  them. 

That  was  their  recommendation  on  April  5.  On  April  11  the 
miral  from  Great  Britain  and  the  admiral  from  France  cairn 
Washington  upon  our  invitation. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  invited? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  soon  as  we  declared  war.  They  had  a  < 
ference  on  April  10  at  Hampton  Roads  with  Admirals  Mayo,  Ben: 
and  Wilson,  and  then  came  to  Washington  and  held  this  furl 
conference,  and  we  there  arranged,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  arrar 
ment  I  gave  directions  to  send  the  first  destroyers  over  to  Eur 
at  once;  so  this  was  carried  out  five  days  after. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  of  necessity  have  anything  to 
with  this  plan. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Absolutely.  That  was  in  accordance  with 
plan. 

The  Chairman.  When  war  was  declared,  would  vou  not  natur: 
get  together  with  all  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  i 
were  near  you,  regardless  of  any  plans  beforehand  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  certainly  should  have  carried  out 
plan.    This  plan  arranged  it,  and  we  carried  it  out,  and  whet 
we  would  or  not  without  the  plan  is  a  mere  academic  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  you  v 
following  any  definite  plan.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  conclu: 
proof  that  you  were. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  conclusive  proof  of  that  for  this  reas 
Ordinarily,  when  we  discussed  the  situation  with  Admiral  Grant 
Admiral  Grassy,  and  other  French,  Italian,  and  allied  admit 
the  discussions  were  held  in  my  office  or  in  Operations,  but  w 
these  gentlemen  came  down  we  had  our  meeting  at  the  office  of 
General  Board,  and  we  all  went  over  there  pursuant  to  this  plai 
April  5.  On  April  11  we  carried  out  the  first  and  most  import 
recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  meeting  was  held  at  your  office  o 
the  office  of  the  General  Board,  you  naturally  would  hold  sue 
meeting  immediately  after  the  war  was  declared,  with  all  the  av 
able  representatives  of  the  Allies.  • 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  can  not  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  date  of  June  8.  Th;i 
what  I  am  driving  at. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  explained  that.  Now  read  what  C 
Schofield  says. 

The  Chairman.  u  June  8,  1917.  All  recommendations  acted  u 
favorably  and  measures  taken  in  accordance  therewith  so  far 
practicable. v 

Secretary  Daniklh.  Capt.  Schofield  says  to  vou,  in  effect,  by  di 
tion  of  the  Secretary  I  am  informing  the  General  Board  that 
these  have  been  acted  upon  favorably  that  were  possible. 
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C  iiairmax.  "  So  far  as  practicable."'  Therefore,  until  that 
**ov  could  not  have  been  acted  upon. 

*"t:i\ry  Daniels.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman  

iiairmax.  Not  all  of  your  recommendations. 
***t:«ry  Daniels.  All  that  were  practicable.    Capt.  Schofield 
that  on  June  H.    I  do  not  know  why  on  April  1*2  he  did  not 
an<l  sav — which  he  could  have  done  truthfullv:  if  we  had  been 
is    records  for  investigation  committees  we  would  have  done 

*  **«>uld  have  written  truthfully  and  said,  "April  11.  First  rec- 
ti* lation  under  General  Board's  plan  of  April  5  has  been  carried 

We  have  had  a  meeting  with  the  allied  representatives  and 
"t?  made  arrangements  with  them — entered  into  perfect  co- 
t  ion — and  that  is  done." 

i*-  had  been  giving  you  a  detailed  statement  he  would  have  said 
Then  on  another  day  in  April  he  would  have  said  that  so 
«U»st rovers  went  abroad,  and  on  another  day  in  April  so  many 
were  done,  and  on  another  day  in  May  so  many  things  were 
carrying  out  the  plan.    He  says,  '*  It  has  been  done/'    If  he 
vi-itten  and  said.  "This  is  approved  on  June  .">.*'  I  could  see  the 
.  I  >ut  he  says  frankly  and  plainly,  "  This  has  been  done." 
io  C  hairman.  Then  he  might  just  as  well  have  put  it  down  June 
lis.  or  June  8.  1919,  might  he  not? 

vretary  Daniels.  If  he  were  making  a  report.  Undoubtedly  he 
writing  this  report  to  show  that  this  had  been  already  done,  all 
was  practicable,  up  to  that  date.  Capt.  Schofield's  statement 
perfectly  proper  statement.  Xow,  if  he  had  known,  or  if  I  had 
.vti,  that  you  wished  me  to  show  when  these  things  were  done 
mid  not  have  had  Capt.  Schofield,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary, 
This  has  been  done,"  but  I  would 'have  had  him  say,  "April  r>, 
eral  Board  recommended  this  cooperation:  April  11,  meeting 
i  at  which  it  was  arranged.  April  so  and  so.  they  recommended 
nd  so,  and  they  did  it."  I  would  have  had  him  put  in  the  dates, 
he  Chairman.  Clear  up  to  June  S:  this  last  thing? 
ecretary  Daniels.  Yes:  June  8,  said  it  had  been  done:  a  matter 

•  mplished. 

'he  Chairman.  But,  presumably,  as  soon  as  the  last  things  that 
e  practicable  had  l>een  done,  this  memorandum  was  put  in.  that 
recommendations  had  been  acted  upon  that  were  practicable  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  shown  you  that  the  most  important  one 
all,  the' primary  one  of  all.  cooperation  with  the  Allies,  was  rec- 
mended  April  f>.  It  had  been  recommended  before.  Every  plan 
(ieneral  Board  made  said.  "As  soon  as  we  enter  the  war  this- 
st  be  done."  Xow,  April  h  specifically  they  made  the  plans, 
ich  we  approved  and  carried  out  the  beginning  of  on  April  11, 
1  Capt.  Schofield  has  written  a  history. 

l'he  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  had  !>een  no  recommen- 
tinns  by  the  General  Board  on  April  5,  would  you  not  still  have 
d  this  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Allies,  and  would 
u  not  have  done  just  what  you  did  at  the  conference,  and  agreed 
cooperate  with  the  Allies?  I  can  not  see  any  relation  between 
ose  in  any  way. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  organization  of  the  department  is  and 
is  l>een  for  many  years,  since  Admiral  Dewey  was  made  president^ 
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and  the  General  Board  was  organized,  that  the  General  Bo 
should  prepare  the  plans  of  great  operations,  and  the  General  B<j 
had  prepared  the  plan  of  April  5. 

On  April  11  we  met  in  the  office  of  the  General  Board  and  < 
ried  out  the  plan  they  had  proposed.  It  was  a  very  good  plan, 
was  a  very  wise  plan.  It  was  a  plan  other  people  undoubte 
thought  about,  but  it  was  carried  out  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
plan.  ,  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
General  Board  having  made  plans  or  memoranda.   The  questioj 
whether  those  plans  or  memoranda  were  adopted  by  the  departmi 

Secretary  Daniels.  Capt.  Schofield  tells  you  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  you  did  one  thing  that  was  m 
tioned  in  the  report  does  not  show  that  it  had  anything  to  do  \i 
that  report. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  we  not  only 
one  thing,  but  we  did  everything  practicable,  and  we  did  it  bef 
June  6,  so  that  Capt.  Schoneld  is  not  writing  down  there  someth 
that  we  are  doing  June  6.    He  is  writing  what  has  been  d 
since  April  6. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  what  plans  were  m 
before  war  was  declared.  This,  of  course,  was  the  day  before  i 
was  declared,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing  and  nothing  i 
carried  out  there  of  course  until  after  war  was  declared. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  recommendation  was  made  on  Apri 
and  on  April  11  we  carried  out  the  first  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  War  was  declared  the  day  after  the  5th. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  could  not  carry  out  that  plan  ui 
after  war  was  declared.  Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  plan  that  I 
particularly  discussing.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now  is  the  pi 
which  were  made  by  the  General  Board  and  were  put  into  opera t 
by  the  department  before  war  was  declared.  This  of  course  d 
not  cover  that  subject  at  all. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
department  could  put  any  plan  in  operation  against  the  Cent 
Powers,  in  an  overt  act,  before  Congress  declared  war? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  preparation,  most  assuredly. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  way  of  preparation  I  assure  you  t 
we  did  everything  that  was  humanly  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  I  have  shown  you  that.   You  may 
accept  that  fully.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  have  given  \ 
the  record,  I  have  jjiven  you  the  data,  I  have  given  you  the  fa 

The  Chairman.  This  particular  plan  of  course  is  not  one  of  th< 
because  this  could  not  have  been  carried  out  until  after  war  \ 
declared. 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  particular  plan  was  made  the  day 
fore  war  was  declared,  to  be  carried  out  if  Congress  would  give 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  question  about  Congress  giv 
you  the  authority. 
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>*-irtarv  Daniels.  But  could  the  Seeretarv  of  the  Navv  issue  an 
r>r  t#»  ?*nd  a  ship  out  against  the  enemy  until  Congress  actually  de- 
wir  f 

1  -  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

vmtn-  Daniels.  But  to  show  you  the  foresight  we  had,  we 

*/well  as  you  do  

*%  i  hair  man.  The  foresight  of  April  5.  War  was  declared  April 
i:  :  u  was  very  well  known  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  that  that 
pz.-!iate]y  upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  war  was  to  be  declared. 
*~netary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  the  statement  in  1915 — my 
kr>r  tu  the  General  Board  telling  them  to  get  ready  for  war — ancl 
\  .r-r  jriveti  you  the  statement  of  February  4,  of  an  actual  basic 
\ 'i.ziZ  plan,  and  T  have  invited  vou  and  your  committee,  in  secret 
l,  to  take  up  with  Admiral  Badger  tne  Black  plan,  composed 
,Ldre«ls  of  pages,  with  maps  and  everything,  that  will  show  you 
tii*-  General  Board  lacked  nothing  in  preparedness. 
>  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  looking  for.  That  is  what  I 
r::  N»  jret.  hut  this  is  not  in  that  category. 

■  rvtary  Daniels.  This  is  an  open  plan  to  make  public,  and  you  will 
r  :.-re.  as  I  say,  that  on  April  5  the  General  Board  made' a  plan, 
k.  -.£.  and  properly  telling,  what  vou  and  I  thought,  that  war  would 
|>  blared.  \\  e  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  declared  April 
I  ■  April  7  or  April  8.  We  did  not  know  how  quickly  Congress 
w  i  art.  It  acted  immediately,  and  on  April  6  we  had  the  plan. 
I-  the  plan  made  weeks  ahead,  and  then,  as  the  last  immediate 
.  had  the  plan  of  April  5,  which  we  carried  out  April  11. 
Chairman.  That  was  practically  a  war  plan  after  war  had 
b» .  Wlared. 

TPtary  Daniels.  All  these  plans  were  war  plans.  I  have  not 
k  .riit  you  a  plan  here  that  is  not  a  war  plan. 

Chairman.  But  I  want  the  plans  before  war  was  declared — 
b  c,  *  what  you  did  before, 
^•rrtary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  the  plans.    What  are  the 
1  have  given  vou  except  war  plans*  before  the  war? 
Chairman,  I^iey  were  plans  for  preparedness,  for  getting 
H  . :  to  know  what  to  do  when  war  was  declared. 
^•rKary  Daniels.  Getting  ready  to  fight. 
f  (  it airman.  You  cotdd  not  get  ready  very  much  Iwtween  April 
:  April  <>. 

■T»tary  Daniels.  With  the  other  plans  we  had  gotten  ready. 
4bfr  plans  were  "ready/*    The  plan  of  April  f»  was  "Aim." 
:Un  of  April  11  was  "  Fire/' 
-  >  ^  h  airman.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  looking  for  certain  informa- 
ind  I  can  tell  you  that  as  fur  as  the  information  I  am  looking 
V        plan  has  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
"^-KAry  Daniel**.  I  do  not  know  what  information  you  are  look- 
■ ;  '  »r    I  have  told  you  that  we  found  

*-^ator  Trammfi.i1  I  think  the  best  way  to  settle  the  controversy 
*  .4  i*t  -tick  to  the  facts,  and  the  chairman  can  put  his  own  con- 
*"  •  "ii  on  what  you  did  before,  and  others  can  put  their  const  ruc- 
c  4t — whether  they  were  war  plans  or  peace  plans  or  joy-ride 
•  >r  what.  Just  state  the  facts.   That  seems  to  l)e  the  lx*st  way. 
Mtrman  does  not  seem  to  think  those  plans  had  anything  to 
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do  with  getting  ready  for  war.  That  is  all.  He  has  expressed  h 
self  several  times  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Senator  Tkammkll.  Some  others  might  entertain  different  vi* 
I  understand  vou  do  not  seem  to  think  anv  of  these  plans  that 
Secretary  has  made  reference  to  had  any  reference  to  preparation 
war. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement.  I  want 
find  out  what  plans  had  reference  to  preparation  for  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  read  the  plan 
have  given  you,  all  the  plans  I  have  read  were  war  plans,  gotten 
by  the  war-making  body  of  the  Xavy,  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  finished  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well:  finish. 

Secretary  Daxikls.  but  I  shall  go  back  to  this  plan  of  April  " 
show  you  that  it  was  carried  out  very  promptly : 

(a)  Protect  shipping  proceeding  to  ami  from  our  ports  from  submarine- 
other  attack. 

That  was  done. 

(hi  Prevent  the  use  of  unfrequented  bays  or  harl>ors  on  our  own  const!* 
the  (tulf  of  Mexico,  ami  the  Caribbean  from  use  by  submarines  as  buses. 

At  the  request  of  the  British  admiral  and  the  French  admiral. 
April  11  we  agreed  to  take  over  the  patrol  of  this  entire  coast  fr 
Halifax  to  Brazil.  Admiral  Browning  and  Admiral  Grassy  s; 
44  The  biggest  thing  you  can  do  in  this  war  at  once,  and  the  thing 
request  you  to  do  above  all  others — we  have  hail  to  keep  our  ships 
of  the  3-mile  limit  here  since  1914  to  protect  our  shipping  as  it  1 
the  ports  carrying  munitions  and  supplies.  Now.  if  you  will  rele 
our  ships,  so  that  they  can  go  back  home  into  the  war  zone,  if  i 
will  take  over  the  patrol  of  this  coast  to  protect  this  shipping,  t 
is  the  important  thing  we  wish  you  to  do/' 

And  at  that  conference,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  upon  the  walls  v 
large  maps  of  the  entire  coast  from  Halifax  to  J*razil,  showing  wh 
there  were  British  ships,  showing  where  there  were  French  sir 
and  where  they  were  protecting  their  shipping,  and  we  agreed 
take  that  all  over  as  rapidly  as  they  desired  us,  and  let  them  s« 
their  ships  back  to  France  and  England.  So  that  was  done  at  oi 
not  in  June  but  in  April,  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  t 
we  should  prevent  the  use  of  unfrequented  bays  and  harbors  on  • 
own  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  for  use  by 
submarines  as  bases.  At  that  time,  you  will  remember,  submari 
had  already  been  over  to  this  country.  We  knew  they  could  co 
and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  i 
ourselves  was  that  in  the  unfrequented  bays  of  Maine,  in  those  lit 
bays  and  harbors,  they  might  make  a  submarine  base,  or  that  tl 
might  make  it  down  in  some  part  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  somewh 
in  t lie  Caribbean  waters,  where  there  was  a  very  sparse  populati 
and  we  had  organized  the  Coast  Guard,  with  all  their  agencies — 
it  at  once — all  the  way  along  the  coast  to  watch  out.  to  protect  t 
coast,  so  we  did  it  at  once. 

(c)  Take  over,  as  far  as  may  be  desired  and  practicable,  the  patrol  of  tr 
routes  in  the  western,  north,  and  south  Atlantic  and  eastern  Pacific,  and  pre\ 
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«»f    *>nemy  merchant  ships  now  finding  asylum  in  the  South  American 

<li<l   that  in  April  ami  May. 

l~li«-t*v  is  no  doubt  that,  if  desired  by  the  Allies,  sending  immediately  u 
•»f    destroyers  to  cooperate  with  the  allied  powers  in  the  barred  zones 
^*~**s*tly  add  to  the  moral  effect,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  partieipation 
'  "  i * i  1  «*tl  Suites  in  the  war.    The  number  of  this  type  which  may  eventu- 
^-^tit  abroad  will  de|*»nd  upon  the  development  of  a  tSerman  offensive  on 
«»f  the  Atliintie,  our  immediate  needs,  and  the  Increase  of  this  tyj>e  in 
i  v  v  _ 

that  meeting  of  April  11  we  ordered  a  division  to  go  over.  On 
Ii4r,  I  think  it  was  the  date — I  will  make  certain  of  the  date — 
ral  Sims  telegraphed : 

^  ar  council  of  the  Hritish  Admiralty  say  if  you  will  send  over  twenty-odd 
>  *»r>*  we  t  an  put  down  the  submarines  in  the  critical  area  and  keep  them 

•  >>ent  destroyers. 

l^liouhl  Inited  States  troops  »>e  sent  to  Kuroi>e  it  will  »»e  necessary  to 
t  lit*  trnns|>orts  from  shore  to  shore. 

lien  thev  started  we  escorted  them  from  shore  to  shore. 

Tlie  trans|H>rtaitIon  of  supplies  for  the  Entente  Allies  is  of  the  first 
t  ;i  me. 

<jave  protection  to  them.    Xext — 
ixiisition  nil  enemy  ships  detained  in  our  (Hirts — 
hich  we  did — 

«*«»ize  enemy  converted  ships  interned— 
Tiieh  we  did — 

ir  them  and  place  them  in  service  as  tnuisports  or  supply  ships. 

'  hich  we  did.  Take  the  Ltrhithan  alone.  She  carried  over 
rly  100,000  troops. 

'>  Mobilize  the  shipbuilding  industries,  both  commercial  and  governmental, 
hat  the  energies  of  the  Nation  l»e  extended  in  the  directions  needed  to 
itle  vessels  to  combat  submarines. 

'hat  was  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Shipping  Hoard 
into  the  fight  pretty  actively.  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Hurley  and 
others  in  charge  of  it  said  that  the  reason  they  could  not  act 
rapidly  was  that  the  Navy  Department  had  commandeered 

per  cent  of  the  shipbuilding  facilities  in  America,  as  we  had  done, 

we  were  prepared. 

h  \  Keep  constantly  in  view  the  possibility  of  the  I  nited  States  being  in  the 
distant  future  coni|»elled  to  <-onduct  a  war  single-handed  against  some  of  the 
sent  IM-Illgereiits  and  steadily  increase  the  strength  of  the  lighting  line,  large 
\v*-ll  ;»s  small  vessels— doing  this  with  as  little  interference  with  the  rapid 
Nling  of  destroyers  and  other  small  craft  for  the  Navy  and  cargo  ships  for 

•  merchant  marine  as  possible. 

lii  Manufacture  the  number  of  medium-caliber  guns  which  will  l>e  needed 

•  merchant  shipping  and  patrol  craft. 

That  was  all  done,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  done  in  April  and  May, 
that  this  plan  

The  Chairman.  April,  Mav.  and  what? 

Secretary  Daxikls.  April,  Mav,  and  June,  most  of  it  in  April  and 
lay:  every  policy  in  April  and  May  actually  carried  out,  most  of 
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it,  and  Capt.  Schofield  very  truly  says  on  June  6  that  this  had  b 
done.    This  plan  was  approved,  and,  like  all  the  preceding  plans 

savs : 

The  General  Hoard  believes  tliat  after  war  In  declared  with  Germnny 
should  Immediately  obtain  from  the  allied  powers  their  views  as  to  how  we 
be  of  best  assistance. 

The  General  Board  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  Ameri< 
policies  as  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
letter  to  Admiral  Sims,  and  in  his  speech  to  the  fleet  with  referei 
to  a  bold  and  agressive  policy.    The  General  Board  said : 

We  should  not  depend  upon  the  defensive,  but  prepare  for  and  conduc 
vigorous  offensive. 

That  was  April  f>,  1917,  before  we  entered  the  war.  The  Gene 
Board  then  had  the  vision  which  the  Navy  Department  had,  a 
held  to  and  carried  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  w 

The  Chairman.  The  day  before  war  was  declared? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes.  If  we  went  into  war  we  should  not  < 
pend  upon  the  defensive,  but  prepare  for  and  conduct  a  vigor* 
offensive. 

Admiral  Badger  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee  sta 
that  he  had  a  letter  from  Capt.  F.  it.  Schofield,  one  of  the  assista 
to  the  Chief  of  Operations,  in  which  Capt.  Schofield,  "  by  direct] 
of  the  Secretary,"  said: 

All  recommendations  acted  upon  favorably  and  measures  taken  in  accorda 
therewith  so  far  as  possible. 

This  plan  of  April  o,  as  will  be  observed,  follows  consisten 
along  the  previous  lines,  particularly  along  the  line  of  the  plan 
February  4. 

Of  course,  the  General  Board  was  busy,  as  was  the  planni 
section  of  Operations  from  this  time  on  and  made  various  otl 
studies  and  plans,  as  was  shown  you  by  Admiral  Badger  in  his  v< 
illuminating  statement  and  list  of  the  plans  studied,  the  Gene 
Hoard  going  back  particularly  as  far  as  July,  1914,  when  Austr 
Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia.  This  list  of  studies  and  pis 
alone  made  up  eight  pages  of  his  testimony  in  the  hearings,  a 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  Admiral  Badger  will  be  plea* 
to  show  you,  in  executive  session,  every  one  of  these  studies  a 
plans  of  statement  of  policy,  all  of  which  were  in  addition  to  a 
in  accordance  with  the  basic  plans,  some  of  which  I  have  present 
to  you,  and  others  which  are  confidential,  which  will  be  shown  y 
in  executive  session,  and  explained  to  you  in  detail  by  Admii 
Badger. 

Of  course,  the  great  plans,  embodied  in  hundreds  of  pages,  ti 
secret  and  confidential,  and  you  will  not  wish  them  embodied 
the  record,  but  Admiral  Badger  will  show  them  to  you  and  expla 
them  to  you  at  such  time  as  will  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  committi 

Admiral  Badger,  in  his  testimonv  before  your  committee,  referr 
to  the  frequent  charges  that  have  been  made  about  the  lack 
scientific  plans  for  the  conduct  of  war,  made  the  following  stal 
incut,  to  be  found  on  page  2621-f : 

The  gist  of  the  criticism  of  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  a 
the  Navy  now  under  investigation  is  contained  In  the  charges  of  unprepan 
ness  to  enter  the  war;  absence  of  war  plans  or  policies  at  the  conimeneeim 
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vvjir  :  vacillating  and  hand-to-mouth  policies  and  plans  after  war  was 
r«*s*ulting  in  extending  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  thereby  enor- 
iniTnisin^'  the  Allied  war  losses  in  lives,  ocean  tonnage,  and  money. 
*»*-ti  >tnd  all  of  these  I  enter  emphatic  denial.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
*l  iittiiitifd  |>erfection  in  the  Navy — we  never  shall;  that  no  errors  of 
♦  *nt  «»r  mistakes  were  made — they  will  always  occur,  hut  I  assert  that  the 
^  hen   it  entered  the  war  was,  as  a  whole,  well  prepared  and  administered. 

w.  this  is  the  statement  of  Admiral  Badger,  commander  in  chief 
>  Atlantic  Fleet  and  head  of  the  General  Board, 
the  statement  having  given  you  a  very  clear  and  very  full  state- 
showing  that  the  General  Board  failed  in  nothing  in  the  making 
-it*  plans  and  policies  recommended  to  the  department,  and  the 
rtnient  failed  in  nothing  in  approving  the  carrying  out  of  these 
plans  which  set  forth  the  essential  policies  that  governed  the 
L>epartment  in  its  conduct  of  the  \\  orld  War,  I  will  now  pre- 
to  you  the  13  plans  which  should  i>e  called  "operative"  plans, 
11  up  in  the  Office  of  Operations  before  Congress  declared  war. 

plans  were  drawn  up  in  what  is  known  as  the  planning  section 
»e  Office  of  Operations,  at  the  head  of  which  in  the  days  before 
var  was  Capt.  W.  V.  Pratt,  whose  clear  and  able  testimony  be- 
your  committee  has  shown  conclusively  that  just  as  the  General 
:*<1  and  the  department  were  preparing  exhaustive  and  wise  basic 
s  and  policies,  the  Office  of  Operations  was  quite  as  diligent  in 
>aring  operative  plans  in  keeping  with  these  policies.  The  plans 
h  were  prepared  in  Operations,  most  of  which  were  under  the 
<tion  of  Capt.  Pratt,  and  many  drawn  up  by  him  personally,  are 
rdlows  

he  Chairman.  Capt.  Pratt  has  put  those  plans  in. 

erretary  Daniels.  I  am  reading  the  preface  to  these  plans. 

i  his  testimony  Capt.  Pratt,  answering  fully  and  completely  the 

ely  advertised  and  incorrect  statement  that  the  department  had 

dans,  said : 

e  were  there  doing  the  work  and  we  know  what  we  are  talking  ahont. 

.ntl  Capt.  Pratt,  referring  to  the  visionary  statement  of  Admiral 
ke  al>out  plans,  said : 

h.-re  was  a  comment  made  hy  Admiral  Fiske.  in  which  he  snhmltted  the 
i  under  which  the  Office  of  Operations  was  to  he  organized,  and  he  rather 
rreil  thnt  we  had  no  plan  up  to  that  time,  and  no  real  plans  section  in  the 
v  of  Operations  up  to  that  time,  which  he  submits  those  pajH'rs,  which  as  a 
:  ti.-al  war  measure  have  no  real  value  at  all.  He  does  not  know  anything 
ut  it.    We  were  there,  doing  the  work,  and  we  know  what  we  are  talking 

•  *•**»• 

want  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  that  may  have  arisen  as  to  whether  we  had 
us.  as  far  as  being  capable  of  coping  with  the  questions  that  came  up. 

Having  given  you  the  13  plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
\>t.  Pratt  in  Operations  before  we  entered  the  war.  I  will  present 
re  the  operative  plans  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Operations  by  direc- 
n  of  Capt.  Pratt  during  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  Chairman.  As  these  have  already  gone  into  the  record,  there 


Secretary  Danifxs.  You  might  here  instruct  the  stenographer  to 
y  that  the  Secretary  at  this  point  presented  the  13  plans. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Presented  by  (  apt.  Pratt  in  hLs  u^us  -i 
which  will  he  found  on  pa<res  so  and  so. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  will  save  printing  them  again. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  the  Secretary  also  presented  i!*  f, 
inu  plans  after  we  entered  the  war,  which  were  presented  bx  * 
Pratt  in  his  testimony,  to  be  found  on  the  following  pa<rcs 

I  conclude  with  these  words: 

Most  of  these  plans  were  made  in  the  months  of  April.  Max 
June,  and  it  will  he  observed  that  these  plans  met  conditions  a-  - 
arose  from  day  to  day  with  a  vision  and  foresight  which  mu^r 
impressed  your  committee  and  the  country  that  the  planniu:  h 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Operations  was  fully  able  to  co|>e  with  . .« 
situation  as  it  arose  and  even  to  look  ahead  and  l>e  prepare 
every  possible  contingency  that  human  wisdom  could  fury**. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  these  basic  plans  and  policies,  if 
wise  policies  of  Operations  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  the 
doubting  Thomas  that  the  American  Navy  was  prepared  with  ;  i 
I  will  invite  the  committee  to  hold  an  executive  session  witl 
General  Board,  and  Capt.  Pratt  will  come  again,  if  necessary. 
fully  explain  the  great  work  which  was  done  in  Operation*"^ 
making  of  operative  plans  necessary  to  meet  the  changing  na- 
tions and  which  aided  in  the  resulting  in  victory  over  the  ene&\. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  the  close  of  the  hearing  Saturday  ^ 
asked  me  a  question.  I  said  in  my  testimony  that  Capt.  1*2 
had  said  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  vessel  was  reu'h  vi 
we  did  not  have  the  offcers  and  men  ready  for  it.  You  askt~.  : 
to  present  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Palmer,  his  exact  wonl>.  i 
course,  you  did  not  question  my  statement  

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  it  for  a  reference. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  did  not  recall  it.    1  have  here  uV  <  i 
plete  statement  of  the  miestions  and  answers,  as  found  on 
1 142—1 145  of  the  typewritten  record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Tkammkll.  You  hail  charm*  of  the  i>ersonnel.    I>id  you  j»n»\i.: 
necessary  men  for  manning  the  ships  ant]  destroyers  and  for  other  ilr  - 
they  were  required? 

('apt.  P.m.mkk.  I  had  the  personnel  actually  ready  at  the  seaports  t->  t*  i 
on  the  vessels  before  the  vessels  were  ready.    We  never  had  a  dela} 
vessel  on  account  of  not  having  the  officers  and  men;  hut  I  will  not  sij  •: 
they  were  very  li i j^til >  trained.  I>ecause  with  a  very  short  war  such  a*  u*-  i 
and  with  the  ordinary  idea  that  It  takes  ahout  two  years  to  train  a  r-- 
so  that  he  will  he  an  onllnary  man-of-war's  man.  and  10  years  to  train  <•'  t 
you  can  see  that  we  dh!  not  have  any  more  trained  men  man  we  h;nl  - 
beginning. 

Senator  Trammki.l  You  provided  them,  and  they  had  at  least  v.^.  . 
training  to  meet  the  situation? 

('apt.  Pai.mkr.  To  get  the  ships  going.  I  do  not  mean  thai  they  woiiM  • 
the  situation  in  the  most  efficient  way.  hy  any  means:  hut  they  were  tie  * 
under  the  circumstances,  with  the  amount  of  time  given  for  training  ii 
trained  them  intensively  at  all  these  places,  and  they  did  very  Hue  work 

Senator  Tkammh.l  The  point  1  wanted  to  set  at  was.  were  they  surti. 
trained  aial  equipped  to  fret  the  desired  results? 

('apt.  Tai.mkk.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell,  Senator.    I  know  thnt  !• 
specific  cases  we  had  |K»ople — for  instance.  Admiral  Sims  said  that  a  -v, 
bunch  he  had  on  little  yachts  or  trawlers.  I  have  forgotten  which,  mv- 
the  French  coast,  were  very  inefficient;  and  I  think  he  used  the  wonK   7  • 
inefficiency  was  deplorable."    I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  on  v;i.f  • 
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r^  »    x«une  small  vessels.    Hut.  at  any  rat«\  I  would  not  be  sure  that  he 
»t    « -or n^t  fn  that.    I  do  not  know  about  the  actual  adjectives  in  the 
1    think  there  were  n  ^mm!  many  c;iscs  wliere  there  was  a  good  deal 
!»«*U-iwy  among  the  organizations;  that  is,  I  mean  anions  the  individuals  in 

'--I  t  Inns. 

iT«»r  Tkaximkll.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  that  apply  to  people  in 
' -^»il»»r  Navy?  Would  it  not  apply  to  some  particular  Individual  eon- 
^"itli  any  man's  staff?  Some  particular  individual  connected  with  your 
i.  f*>r  instaiK'c.  might  not  measure11  up  to  the  highest  standard? 
»  I*aimkr.  I  will  agree  with  you  on  all  except  my  bureau.  I  Laughter.  1 
«t«»r  Tkammkli.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
T-   IVm.mkr.  oh,  yes  

:it«»r  Tram MKi-t-  I  did  not  mean  to  rellect  on  anybody,  but  human  nature 
»«*    frailties  of  human  nature  and  the  accomplishments  and  achievements 
nam  nature  ruti  throughout  the  Navy  just  as  through  any  ordinary,  every - 
uii«'li  of  men:  that  is  tlie  point  I  am  making, 
f-    1  *  a t . m r k.  That  is  exactly  right. 

:itnr  Tkammki.l  Hut  the  broader  point  is.  taking  it  as  a  whole,  did  not 
«*o  that  y.m  provided  accomplish  results? 

►  t.  1»ai,mkr.  I  should  say  that  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Navy  were 
*tly  wonderful  during  this  war.  I  would  say  they  were  accomplished  in 
«»f  the  obstacle  of  not  having  |>eople  to  start  with,  and  having  a  short  time 

and  their  newness  In  the  war.    I  think  the  results  were  wonderful. 
i;it«»r  Trammki.i.  That  is  my  opinion.    I  would  not  pick  out  some  isolated 
of  xi.me  felltiw  that  made  a  failure,  ami  cite  it  as  the  precedent  for  the 
«»r  fur  the  reserve  forces. 
*t.   I'ai.m k.r.  No.  sir. 

lator  Trammki.i..  I  would  take  it  Into  consideration  as  a  whole. 
I»t.  I'almkr.  I  know  what  a  fine  showing  our  battleships,  for  instance,  and 
W->itroyers,  made.  In  fact,  all  the  comments  we  have  seen  in  the  papers 
in  honks.  I>ear  that  out:  and  Admiral  Sims,  for  instance  speaks  .of  the 
i«»rful  lot  of  men  we  had  on  our  destroyers,  and  that  they  were  ready  for 
ling.  Also  Admiral  Hodman  says  about  Ins  people  In  the  battleship  force 
♦  •  North  Sea:  and  I  know  we  have  occupied  a  very  high  position  with  the 
sh  grand  Meet  :  I  could  mention  also  the  mine  forces ;  I  could  go  on  and 
»  :ill  the  forces. 

lit*  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

I'cretarv  Daniels.  That  is  not  all  of  Cant.  Palmers  testimony, 
it  is  all  with  reference  to  that. 

he  Chairman.  Admiral  Palmer  testified  that  in  order  to  pet  these 
i  he  had  to  the  hattleships  and  take  six  officers  from  a  number 

hem.  and  that  the  men  had  to  l>e  taken  otf  hattleships  also  for 
ted-guard  service,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  Navy 

to  l>e  cut  down  in  order  to  pet  these  men,  but  in  spite  of  that  he 

«ret  the  men. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  Capt.  Palmer 
I  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  estimated  that  we  would  need  1)3,000 
\  in  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  our 
at  personnel  in  that  war,  only  107.000  men  were  engaged  in  what 
[>t.  Palmer,  or  the  Genera!  Board,  or  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  or 
other  naval  officer  supposed  they  would  be  employed  in,  in  war: 
,000  were  all  the  men  we  employed  on  fighting  naval  ships.  The 
a  nee  were  employed  in  the  character  of  service  which  we  never 
>ected  the  Navy  would  be  called  upon  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  taken  a  very  long 
nle  to  get  what  I  asked  for.  and  that  is  this  schedule  of  plans. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  given  them  to  vou  verv  full  v. 
The  Chairman.  \  erv  fullv:  and  I  take  it,  from  the  data  that  vou 
ve  given,  that  the  plans  that  the  Navy  had  were  the  General  Board 
mis  which  thev  had  on  Februarv  1  and  which  vou  sav  were 

•  •  »  ♦ 
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brought  up  to  date  at  that  time,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  plan 
February  4,  the  plan  of — what  was  the  one  after  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  we  had  one  of  February  4,  one  of  F 
ruary  10,  and  one  of  February  17. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  one  minute.  We  have  here  the  one  of  Feb 
ary  17,  which  was  the  one  asked  for  on  February  10.  Was  th 
anything  between  February  4  and  February  17  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We 'asked  for  it  on  the  4th  and  got  it  on 
17th  of  February. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  between  February  4  $ 
that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  the  plan  of  February  4  

Secretary  Daniels  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  asked  for  on  February  10  

Secretary  Daniels.  An  amplification  on  the  tenth. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  given  to  you  on  the  ten 
which  was  an  amplification,  you  say,  of  the  plan  of  February  4.  n 
which  was  lost? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  plan  of  March  17.  the  two  plans  of  March 
and  plan  of  April  5? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  the  plans  of  the  General  Board  tl 

the  department  had? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  the  Black  plan,  of  a  war  with  Germany 
The  Chairman.  That  was  included,  was  it  not,  in  the  plan  tl 

they  had  on  February  1.  when  the  ambassador  was  given  his  pape 

That  would  be  included  with  the  plan  that  the  board  had  at  tl 

time? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  only  made  reference  to  that.  They  1 
that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  also,  which  you  can  see  in  executive  s 
sion,  they  "had  every  possible  plan  for  war  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
Pacific,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  war  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  could  oi 
speak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  because  that  is  the  only  conn 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  about;  but  for  war  with  any  nation  wh 
the  Congress  directed  them  to  take  part  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  specifically  for  a  war  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  specifically  for  a  war  with  any  ot 
nation  which  might  go  to  war  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Specifically  Germany? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  said  specifically,  and  specifically  any  nat 
which  we  might  have  war  with  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  or 
Caribbean. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  this  there  were  the  13  ope 
tional  plans  vou  have  put  in  this  morning? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those,  with  the  plans  I  have  already  ennm 
ated,  were  the  plans  that  the  Navy  Department  had  to  go  on,  for  w 
before  the  war  began. 

■ 
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~«?tary  Daniels.  Yes.  I  can  not  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  look- 
up *k  upon  it,  anything  else  that  the  General  Board  could  have 
I  look  back  upon  it  and  marvel  at  their  vision,  and  at  the 
ion  of  their  plans,  and  at  the  fact  that  they  were  humanly  as 
't  as  it  was  possible  for  naval  statesmen  to  make. 

*  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  contention  has  been  that 
oneral  Board  did  not  prepare  plans,  but  that  the  department 
>t  use  those  plans. 

i-«*tary  Daniels.  I  have  shown  you  that  they  did  use  the  plans. 

*  Chairman.  That  is  also  a  matter  of  opinion, 
rotary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  the  facts. 

*  Chairman.  Other  witnesses  have  testified  in  a  conflicting 
itx>ut  it. 

retary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  the  facts,  and  I  have  not 
you  an  opinion. 
i»  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  opinion  of  the 
iittee. 

•retary  Daniels.  Of  course,  you  can  pass  upon  it. 
e  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  say  that  between  August,  1914,  and 
ary,  1917,  you  had  plans  for  war  with  Germany,  we  being  hyp>- 
Milly  in  association  with  the  Allies,  and  the  war  being  the  kind 
naval  war  that  existed  in  1916. 

rretarv  Daniels.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Black  plan  that  we 
and  the  other  confidential  plans,  when  Admiral  Badger  comes 
re  your  committee  giving  all  possible  conditions  and  making 
y  for  them. 

le  Chairman.  Yes;  but  would  you  say  we  had  plans  for  war  with 
nany.  we  being  hvpothetically  in  association  with  the  Allies, 
the  war  being  the  kind  of  a  naval  war  that  existed  in  1916? 
cretarv  Daniels.  I  never  answer  a  question  when  the  word 
pothetically "  is  used,  unless  it  is  explained,  because  hypo- 
ical  

le  Chairman.  That  means,  hvpothetically,  that  we  should  have 
Allies  with  us  in  the  war. 

»cretary  Daniels.  You  will  observe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  every 
t  that* I  have  read,  from  the  General  Board,  whenever  any 
rence  is  made  to  going  into  the  war  they  state,  most  important 
U.  as  soon  as  possible  we  should  have  arrangements  made  with  the 
es  to  ascertain  what  their  plans  are,  so  that  we  might  adjust 
plans  to  work  with  them.  Now,  of  course,  before  we  entered  the 
,  as  Ambassador  Page  wrote— he  said,  for  example,  that  the 
tish  Admiralty,  after  we  broke  relations  with  Germany,  all  of 
bought  that  was  the  prelude  to  war:  but  he  said  even  then  the 
tish  would  not  give  to  our  attaches  their  plans,  and  what  they 
e  doing;  but  if  we  would  send  over  an  officer,  by  word  of  mouth 
v  would  do  so.  We  could  not  have  made  a  plan  to  work  with  the 
ies  without  consultation  with  the  Allies  and  without  perfect 
Deration  with  them. 

he  Chairman.  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  in  your 
nion  we  had  any  plans  for  a  war  with  Germany,  which  would 
hide  the  cooperation  of  the  Allies  with  us.  and  the  war  being  the 
(1  of  naval  war  which  existed  in  1916.  Yes  or  no  will  answer  that. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  decline  ever  to  answer  yes  or  no  in  any 
estigation,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  remetmVr  the  case  of  the  man  whn  i 
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was  asked  the  question  whether  he  had  stopped  beating  his  w: 
and  was  told  to  answer  yes  or  no.   I  will  not  answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  this  is  such  a  case. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  it  is  not,  but  I  was  using  that  as 
illustration. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  perfectly  definite  question. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  I  will  give  you  a  perfectly  detir. 
answer,  but  you  can  not  tell  me  to  answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  answer  whether  there  were  such  plans, 
your  opinion. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  a  right  to  answer  as  I  please.  Ask 
questions,  and  I  will  answer  them  all  definitely  and  with  fullnc 
but  you  can  not  say  u  Mr.  Secretary,  you  answer  yes  or  no,M  any  nn 
than  I  can  tell  you  what  questions  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  answer  them,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  w 
to  give  me  the  information  I  ask  for. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Naw,  and  I  sh 
answer  vou  in  accordance  with  the  dutv  of  mv  office,  and  fullv;  1 
vou  can  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  me  to  answer  ves  or  no,  and  vou  < 
not  intimate  to  me  how  I  shall  answer  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Our  powers  are  to  summon  witnesses  

Secretary  Daniels.  And  to  ask  them  questions. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  to  get  information  from  the 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  my  powers  are  equally  plain,  that  I  am 
answer  your  questions  in  my  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  give  the  information  asked  f* 
You  are  on  oath  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  on  oath,  and  therefore  I  decline  to 
you  tell  me  to  answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  questions,  and  I  would  not  care  if  y 
would  answer  them  so  as  to  convey  the  information,  but  that  y 
do  not  do.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  you  answer  them  in  tl 
wav. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  be  told  h< 
to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  think  if  a  witness  is  asked  to  answer  qu< 
tions  vocally  yes  or  no,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  give  a  correct  impressi 
as  he  is  by  an  explanatory  answer ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  committ 
I  presume,  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 


The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Senator  Trammell.  And  not  to  get  some  desired  answer. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  answer  your  question. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  General  Hoard  had  perfect  and  full  pin 
for  a  war  with  Germany  from  the  time  the  Germans — from  the  til 
the  Austrians  had  trouble  with  Serbia.  The  General  Board  w 
studying  all  the  naval  matters  with  reference  to  that  war.  The  in 
era  1  Hoard  was  preparing  these  data.  They  had  full  infonnatic 
the  fullest  they  could  have  imparted  to  them  by  the  naval  attaches 
Europe.  Thev  made  every  plan  possible  for  a  war  in  which  tli 
might  be  employed,  and  in  every  report  they  made  to  me  they  sa 
"As  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  when  we  enter  this  war  we  mi 
consult  with  the  Allies  and  cooperate  with  them." 
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ii*  C 1 1  amman.  There  is  a  mutter  that  calls  us  over  to  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  take  up  that  matter  this  afternoon, 
cretan-  Daniels.  To  what  hour  will  you  adjourn  ( 

Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock, 
cretiirv  Daniels.  Verv  well. 

m»r*Mipon,  at  12  o  clock  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  u.itil 
lock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

it*  sul  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
oVlock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Frederick  Hale  (chairman)  presiding. 

riMONY  OF  HON.  J0SEPHU3  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

In*  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  morning  l>efore  closing  I  asked 
questions  a  number  of  times  and  I  was  about  to  ask  the  reporter 

vutl  the  answer  that  was  given  just  before  we  adjourned,  but 

ther  reporter  took  it  down  and  he  has  not  the  minutes  with  him. 
you  give  me  substantially  what  your  answer  was  i 

ecrvtary  Daniels.  Well  

lie  Chairman.  Perhaps  to  explain  the  question  I  might  say  that 
purpose  of  it  was  this:  My  understanding  of  the  naval  situation 
li>H>  was  the  following:  After  the  Battle  of  Jutland  the  German 
t  whs  cooped  up  by  the  more  powerful  surface  fleet,  and  its  ships 
Id  not  come  out:  they  were  blockaded,  but  the  submarines  were 
ling  out  all  the  time  and  submarine  warfare  was  being  carried  on 
the  war  zone  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  was  the  principal 
ise  of  the  naval  warfare  at  that  time.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that 
plan  of  the  department  was  in  case  we  got  into  the  war  to  assume 
offensive.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  vou  had  on  the  1st 
»•  of  February,  1917,  or  about  that  time,  detailed  plans  all  prepared 
that  the  Navy  could  assume  the  offensive  in  submarine  warfare 
I  especially  in  areas  where  that  submarine  warfare  would  be  car- 
d  on. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  are  speaking,  as  I  understand,  of  the  Bat- 
of  Jutland  

Hie  Chairman.  Yes:  but  what  I  want  information  on  is  whether 
u  had  those  plans  up  to  the  time  Bernstorff  was  given  his  pass- 
rts. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  had  plans  of  a  war  with  Germany  in  the 
uaek"  plan,  which  Admiral  Badger  will  take  up  with  you. 
The  Charman.  And  did  these  plans  cover  antisubmarine  war- 

IV* 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  covered  whatever  warfare  the  General 
»:»rd  thought  we  would  be  likely  to  have  to  meet. 
The  Chaikman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  covered  antisub- 
:irine  warfare  or  not* 

Secretary  Daniels.  Those  plans  are  confidential,  and  when  you 
<eive  them  in  executive  session  you  will  see  all  phases  that  they 
»vered 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  think  there  will  l>e  any  question  of  break- 
»^  in  on  confidential  plans  for  you  to  inform  the  committee  whether 
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at  thirt  time  we  had  plans  which  covered  the  warfare  a^jir. 
submarine. 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  had  plans  covering  any  possible  wirfa* 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  Including  plans  against  submarines  * 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  the  General  Board's  plans  will  U 
sented  to  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  the  question  whether  it  m <  „ 
submarines,  because  I  want  to  ask  you  some  general  question- 
that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  the  plans  covered,  as  I  told 
this  morning — every  possible  plan  we  had  always  said,  "t V; 
immediately  with  the  Allies  with  the  view  of  securing  the  comply 
operation."   You  presume,  in  your  question,  that  after  May  1.: 
the  only  possible  method  of  warfare  was  the  submarine  wjlrL> 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  principal  kind  of  warfare 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  after  the  Battle  of  Jutland  thu 
not  then  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
They  were  expecting  and  hoping  for  another  battle,  ami  al>>  : 
were  expecting  always  that  the  German  cruisers  would  seek  t<.  : 
out,  so  that  the  General  Board  was  making  its  plans  upon  thf  i 
of  battleships,  dreadnaughts,  submarines — any  kind  of  warfan-:  i 
we  might  be  engaged  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  asked  you  specifically  if  they  did  u..: 
plans  for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Why,  they  had  plans  for  antisubmarine  - 
fare,  dreadnaught  warfare,  cruiser  warfare — any  kind  of  wanV 
T  shv. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  page  2710  of  the  testimony  appears 
following'  question : 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  plan  drawn  up  to  meet  the  case  nf  a  war  in  ? 
the  I'nited  States  naval  fon^-s  would  Ih»  used  almost  exclusively  aeaiiv  - 
marines? 

Admiral  H.\iMiKB.  No,  etc. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Used  exclusively,  you  sav  ? 

The  Chairman.  Used  almost  exclusively  against  submarine 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  if  Admiral  Badger  made  you  thauu-' 
ment,  of  course,  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  practically  all  

Secretary  Daniels.  But  the  Navy  warfare  is  never  exclusive 
fare.    No  wise  man,  making  plans  for  a  warfare,  would  be  sof*. 
ish  as  to  make  an  exclusive  naval  fight  against  a  particular  das- 
ships.    If  your  enemy  knew  that  you  were  exclusively  makin<i  v 
plans  to  fight  a  submarine,  why,  of  course,  he  would  send  somethiu 
else.  , 

The  Chairman.  What  would  he  send? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  might  make  a  dreadnaught  fight. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  he  do  in  that  particular  ease? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  would  say  this  about  that,  that  I 
not  think  that  we  can  go  very  far  in  hypothetical  cases  of  what  y. 
enemy  would  do  if  this  or  that  happened.    I  do  not  l>elon2  io  v..- 
order  of  ifers,  but  I  say  that  our  plans  were  to  fight  the  Germs.'-, 
and  to  get  in  cooperation  at  once  with  the  Allies  for  the  best  po*  u 
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ration  against  any  kind  of  naval  warfare  we  should  have  to 
up  against. 

•  Chairman.  Admiral  Hadgcr  continued  in  his  explanation — 
ply  read  the  "  No  v  at  the  first  of  it,  ami  then  he  explained 
v:\rds.    He  said : 

l >«»<-»i use  It  was  believed  that  we  should  have  to  «b»  what  the  people  abroad 
'•►inp;  to  follow  their  lead.    You  understand  that  wo  entered  the  war 
i  lii.**  handicap,  that  we  came  in  to  cooperate  after  the  others  had  been 
three  years,  etc. 

»v.  from  your  answers  am  I  to  understand  we  were  thoroughly 
reti  with  plans  for  antisubmarine  warfare  or  not,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 
retnrv  Daniels.  We  were  entirely  prepared  with  plans  for 
irul  the  naval  strategists  could  see.* 

Chairman.  For  antisubmarine  warfare? 
■retary  Daniels.  Not  specifically;  any  kind,  or  every  kind. 
»k  C  hairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  not  think  as  a  committee 
ave  a  right  to  get  information  on  these  matters (    You  have 
us  they  had  ample  plans.    Now,  I  want  to  know  what  those 
e  plans  were. 

rotary  Daniels.  Admiral  Badger  will  present  them  whenever 
*?nd  for  them. 

e  Chairman.  You  are  the  witness  on  the  stand  to  answer  this, 
^retary  Daniei*s.  Hut  I  am  telling  you  the  General  Hoard  had 
lack  plan. 

Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  anything.   We  have  not  seen 
lack  plans.   We  want  to  find  out  what  you  did  have, 
r  rotary  Daniels.  I  will  have  them  here  in  five  minutes  or  in  the 
ling:. 

»e  Chairman.  At  a  later  period  we  intend  to  see  them,  but  I 
to  get  from  you  the  information  whether  you  had  these  plans 
re  asking  for. 

cretary  Daniels.  1  know  what  you  are  asking  me,  but  I  know 
t  I  am  answering  you.  You  asked  me  if  we  had  any  plans, 
dreadnaughts  

le  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  purpose  to  assist  the  committee  in 
investigation? 

•rretarv  Daniels.  It  is  ray  purpose  to  get  the  committee  the 
»st  possible  information. 

tie  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  get  the  information  when  you 
iot  answer  our  questions? 

*eretary  Daniels.  Absolutely.  I  tell  you  we  had  plans  for  any 
1  of  warfare  in  the  black  plans. 

he  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
ke  screen  to  keep  from  getting  information.  It  seems  to  me  you 
not  in  a  position  where  you  want  anything  of  that  sort. 

ecretary  Daniels.  I  have  given  

he  Chairman.  Please  let  me  finish. 

er retnrv  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  this  morning— — 

he  Chairman.  Please  let  me  finish.  Mr.  Secretary.    You  have 

ed  heretofore  that  none  of  these  charges  against  the  Navy  was 

stantiated  at  all:  that  the  Navy  Department  was  clear  in  every 

>ect  of  anv  of  those  criticisms.    Now.  that  beintr  the  case,  there 

* 
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can  be  nothing  to  hide  in  any  way.  I  am  sure  yon  would  not  w 
to  hide  anything.   You  are  the  very  last  one  to  want  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  shown  you  this  morning  we  have  eve 
thing  open— everything  open. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  seems  to  me  when  we  are  asking1  for  <i 
nite  answers  to  questions  that  you  should  want  to  give  them. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  have  answered  them  fully  and  gi 
you  all  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  answer  them  so  we  can  get  any 
formation  from  your  answers. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  vou  can  not  get  anv  information  from  w 
I  have  answered  you,  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  get  it.  It  is  v 
full  and  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answers  have  little  to  do  with  the  questi 
and  you  put  in  a  lot  of  additional  testimony. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  answer  exactly  your  questions.  You  as 
me  if  we  had  plans. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  do,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Senator  Trammell.  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  light.  The  Se< 
tary  has  stated  he  woidd  produce  these  plans.  Unquestionably 
best  evidence  is  the  plans  themselves.  If  we  are  to  have  them  l>ef 
us  why  is  it  that  the  chairman  desires  to  have  a  duplication  of  t 
and  have  a  recital  from  the  Secretary  as  to  what  they  contain,  wl 
we  are  going  to  have  them  before  us'. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  were  not  here  yesterday,  Sena 
Trammell.  and  when  these  plans  are  introduced  they  will  not 
put  in  the  record.  They  are  to  be  introduced  in  executive  sessi 
Now,  I  want  him  to  show  what  we  Jiave  and  what  we  have  not. 

Senator  Trammell.  You  want  him  to  disclose  the  plans? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  him  to  disclose  the  plans.    I  do 
want  him  to  disclose  anything  confidential,  nor  is  it  confidential 
him  to  disclose  whether  we  had  plans  to  take  care  of  the  submai 
situation  in  1916. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  answer  was  very  plain  that  the  Gent 
Board  had  plans  to  meet  any  possible  method  of  warfare  on  the  g 
that  these  naval  statesmen  could  foresee,  made  since  the  Gem 
Board  was  established,  kept  up  to  date,  from  1914  up  to  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  why  you 
unwilling  to  tell  me  specifically  whether  they  had  antisubmar 
plans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  unwiling  to  tell  you  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Then  will  you  tell  me  whether  they  had  ai 
submarine  plans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  you  they  had  plans  to  meet  all  exig 
cies,  and  when  that  Black  plan  is  brought  here  you  will  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  this  for  the  record.  The  Black  plan  d 
not  go  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  examine  the  plans  you  will  see  we  1 
the  plans.  *  What  you  want  me  to  say  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  know  what  you  want  me  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What?    I  do  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  want  me  to  say  whether  before  we  ente 
the  war  we  had  all  the  information  from  the  Allies,  and  whether 
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<>l>osed  this  thing  in  the  North  Sea  or  this  thing  in  another 

toll  you  we  had  plans  of  the  General  Board  

Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  information  from  the 

I  am  asking  you  whether  vou  had  the  plans, 
etary  Daniels.  Plans  for  what? 

Chairman.  To  rover  the  antisubmarine  warfare  adequately, 
otury  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  we  had  plans  to  handle  dread- 
t.  antisubmarine,  cruiser,  mines — any  war  that  might  come  up. 

Chairman.  Could  you  not  answer  an}Tthing  more,  including 
linrr  that  might  l>e  helpful  ?    Did  you  include  submarines? 
•otnry  Daniels.  Everything,  I  said. 

Chairman.  You  do  include  submarines? 
H'tarv  Daniels.  Everything  that  the  General  Board  thought 
u  M  bo  called  on  for  or  needed. 

Chairman.  Now,  taking  all  of  the  so-called  war  plans  hied  in 
u-e  with  this  committee,  that  you  filed  this  morning,  and  the 
vhic-h  is  not  to  be  made  public,  do  you  consider  that  all  those 
prior  to  April  G.  1917,  constitute  an  adequate  base  and  operative 
or  war  against  Germany  on  that  date? 
rotary  Daniels.  Plus  the  plans  

•  Chairman.  Plus  the  plan  that  we  have  seen  in  executive  ses- 

tvtary  Daniels.  Oh.  no:  plus  the  plans  that  have  been  pre- 
l  to  you  by  dipt.  Pratt  and  plus  the  action  of  operations  during 
ar. 

•  Chairman.  Plus  what? 

rotary  Daniels.  Plus  the  plans  and  operations  carried  out  to 
every  exigency  or  change  of  war. 

i*  Chairman.  Yes:  the  15  operative  plans  that  vou  put  in  this 
in<r  plus  what  came  afterwards. 

rotary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  the  estimates  of  the  situation  made 
mg  the  war.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must  understand  a  plan 
estimate.  A  plan  is  no  sacrosanct  thing;  it  is  the  best  estimate 
men  can  make  l>eforehand.  Now.  I  tell  you  the  plans  we  had 
e  the  war  of  the  General  Board,  the  plans  that  Capt.  Pratt,  of 
it  ions,  made  before  the  war  plus  the  plans  that  Capt.  Pratt 
nought  here  and  put  in  the  record  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  changing  estimates  and  plans  put  in  operation  during  the 
were  sufficient  to  win  the  victory  which  American  naval  strength 
'd  to  win. 

ie  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  ques- 

e rotary  Daniels.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 

ie  Chairman.  But  were  the  15  plans  Capt.  Pratt  put  in  not  put 

•iur  to  the  war — the  ones  you  gave  me  this  morning? 

<  rctary  Daniels.  The  first  13  were  and  the  other  17  were  put  in 

-  the  war. 

ie  Chairman.  The  first  13.  Now,  my  question  is.  Do  you  con- 
r  that  all  of  those  plans  made  prior  to  April  C.  1917 — that  has 
ing  to  do  with  what  came  afterwards — constitute  a  basis  of 
ative  plan  for  war  against  Germany  on  that  date? 

*cretary  Daniels.  Plus  the  black  plan  

he  Chairman.  You  can  not  put  in  what  comes  after  that. 
?cretarv  Daniels.  Whv.  certainlv. 
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The  Chairman*.  I  sav  what  you  had  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly:  I  must,  because  the  very  last 
of  every  plan  the  General  Board  made  was — most  important  of 
*4  Confer  with  the  allied  forces  and  cooperate  with  them.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  without  the  plans  that  were  made  f 
wards  you  do  not  consider  that  they  constituted  an  adequate 
of  operative  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  consider  this,  that  they  contained  every 
that  was  possible  up  to  the  time  changing:  conditions  caused  I) 
tions  to  make  plans  that  every  general  and  every  manager  of  a 
must  make  as  conditions  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  of  course,  was  not  what  I  asked  yoi 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  have  answered  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  whether  they  constitute  an  ade< 
basis  of  operative  plan. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  have  answered  your  question.  I  con 
they  constitute  as  adequate,  as  full,  as  perfect  as  the  genius 
ability  of  naval  strategists  could  make.    They  were  full  and 
plete  and,  of  course,  they  were  modified,  they  were  changed, 
were  enlarged,  they  were  improved  to  meet  the  changing  condil 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  were  as  full  and  complete  as 
could  have  been  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  say  that  they  in  them* 
are  an  adequate  basis  of  operative  plan  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  adequate  as  any  naval  strategist  ever 
in  the  history  of  naval  warfare. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  say  that  on  April  6  all  phu 
and  preparations  were  made  and  upon  signal  every  vessel  cou! 
to  its  appointed  task  and  every  bureau  was  ready  to  cooperate 
Operations — would  you  say  that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Mayo  has  told  you  that  when 
was  declared  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  send  one  telegram,  44  Mobi 
and  the  fleet  was  mobilized.  Every  officer  that  lias  l)een  heart; 
told  you  it  was  like  that  [snapping  the  fingers].  Every  bu 
every  navy  yard  operated  cooperatively  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  officers  have  been  called  and  to 
some  of  the  ships  of  the  Xavy  were  not  prepared  at  all  and  < 
not  be  used,  some  of  the  very  important  ships  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  you  have  heard  very  fully  the  testii 
of  Admiral  McKean,  who  was  Chief  of  Material. 

The  Chairman.  Which  I  think  bears  that  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Adi 
Mavo. 

the  Chairman.  Who  referred  to  the  battleships  and  destr 
that  were  with  his  fleet. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Who  was  ready  and  anxious  to  go  acros 
ocean  at  once  with  his  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  stated  that  we  had  certain  tyi> 
vessels  that  ought  to  have  been  with  the  fleet  and  were  not  ream 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  read  Adi 
Jellicoe's  testimony  that  I  have  put  in  here,  he  told  you  tha 
British  Xavy  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  had  ce 
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f  sHips.  There  never  wns  a  navy  in  the  world,  there  never 
in  which  its  commanding  officers  and  leaders  would  not  like 

additional  other  types  of  ships.  When  you  speak  of  readi- 
m  do  not  speak  that  you  have  everything  you  could  possibly 
eurth.    Admiral  Mavo*s  fleet  was  set  ami  ready  and  he 

to  fro  across,  hut  the  "British  and  the  other  Allies  did  not 
Ir.  Balfour  sent  word  over  here  to  that  effect,  and  others, 
that  time  it  was  not  wise,  and  did  not  request  the  fleet  to  go. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  testimony,  Mr. 
irv,  that  Admiral  Mayo's  fleet  was  ready  except  as  to  partic- 
iips,  such  as  battleships  and  destroyers,  such  as  he  had  with 

I'tarv  Daniels.  Admiral  Mayo's  fleet  was  the  fleet  he  was  in 
n«]  of. 

Chairman.  He  never  claimed  it  was  ready  as  a  fleet.  He 
«1  the  individual  ships  were  that  were  with  him. 
etary  Daniels.  He  claimed  it  as  a  fleet. 

C  hairman.  Show  me  the  testimony, 
etarv  Daniels.  He  claimed  his  fleet  was  ready  to  go. 

Chairman.  Yes:  the  fleet  with  him. 
-etary  Daniels.  He  came  to  Washington  to  see  me  and  wanted 
across  with  his  fleet. 

•  Chairman.  But  he  specifically  stated  it  was  lacking  in  ships 
mfrht  to  go  with  his  fleet,  ano!  those  were  ships  we  had  but 
y  <litl  not  have  them  ready. 

retary  Daniels.  Did  I  not  tell  you  neither  our  Navy  or  any 
that  ever  existed  ever  had  every  type  of  ship  it  wanted,  anil 
never  was  a  captain  of  a  ship  who  was  not  always  saving,  "Well. 
iiM  like  to  have  this  addition  to  my  ship,  I  would  like  to  have 
-hange  in  my  ship,  and  this  gun  changed/'  That  is  naval, 
e  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  them  and  had  them  ready  you 
d  have  given  them  to  him.  would  you  not? 
•retary  Daniels.  Given  them  to  whom? 

ie  Chairman.  This  illustration  vou  are  using  

cretary  Daniels.  Not  at  all.    ^tayo  did  not  go  across  with  his 
not  because  it  was  not  ready,  not  because  he  lacked  types  of 
i.    He  didn't  go  because  

ie  Chairman.  Whether  that  was  the  reason  he  did  not  go  or 
he  did  not  have  enough  and  so  testified. 

cretary  Daniels.  I  think  you  will  find  Admiral  Mayo  said  he 
ready  to  go. 

lie  Chairman.  Yes:  he  was  ready  to  go  with  what  he  had  but 
as  not  adequate. 

retary  Daniels.  With  what  he  had,  yes. 
he  Chairman.  Then  what  do  you  say  

ecretary  Daniels.  And  he  sai  l  this,  he  said  there  never  was  a 
'  virtually  that  the  fleet  was  in  such  a  fine  condition  as  then, 
he  Chairman.  Yes. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  said. 

he  Chairman.  Well,  that  does  not  show  anything,  does  it? 

ecretary  Daniels.  It  shows  everything. 

he  Chairman.  But  he  specifically  testified  he  was  lacking  in 
sonnel  and  lacking  in  ships. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  A  man  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  many  > 
as  long  as  Admiral  Mayo,  and  tells  you  that  the  ships  un<le: 
command  were  in  better  condition  than  he  had  every  known  then: 
The  Chairman.  Precisely;  but  he  did  testify — — 
Secretary  Daniels.  And  another  witness  who  was  not  seekir 
make  testimony  for  the  department.  Admiral  Plunkett,  tells 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  ships  in  shooting  was  better  than  it 
ever  been,  and  Capt.  Palmer  tells  you  there  never  was  a  minute 
the  ships  did  not  have  the  personnel.  I  think  that  is  a  com 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  have  testified  that  the  ships  that 
there  were  in  first  rate  condition,  though  they  were  going  down 
a  bit  on  account  of  taking  men  off  for  the  armed  guard. 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  never  testified  those  ships  were  g 
down  hill  any.  On  the  contrary,  they  testified  the  ships  were  ii 
mirable  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Admiral  Mayo  testified  they  were  fallin 
because  of  taking  men  for  the  armed  guard. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  called  upo 
take  the  armed  guard,  of  course,  we  took  the  best  gunners  on 
ships. 

The  Chairmajt.  And,  of  course,  when  you  took  the  1>est  gun 
the  fleet  

Secretary  Daniels.  And  what  did  we  do  ?  We  immediately  pi 
training  other  men  who  very  shortlv  became  excellent  gunners 
that  we  were  filling  the  need,  filling  the  naval  need. 

The  Chairma>  .  Of  course  that  hurt  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet. 

Secretary  Dasiels.  If  you  were  on  the  stand  I  might  ask  y 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  ask  you  what  you  would  have  i 
when  the  demand  came  for  gunners  to  make  the  armed  guarc: 
dare  say  you  and  every  other  man  in  America  would  have  said, fck  1 
the  very  best  gunners  we  have  got."  And  when  it  was  decided 
the  fleet  should  not  ^o  over  and  the  Allies  joined  in  that  decision, 
it  wrfs  a  perfectly  wise  

The  Chairman.  Absolutely  necessary,  no  question  about  that. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  Proper  thing  to  do.  Ther 
trained  other  men. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely,  but  when  you  did  take  them  ofl 
course,  it  hurt  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  for  the  time  being.  No  q 
tion  about  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  efficiency  of  the  fleet  was  better  tha 
ever  was,  but,  of  course,  when  you  took  those  men  off  for  a  little  w 
until  you  put  other  men  on,  you  had  the  fleet  locked  up  in  a  safe 
posit  Vault  in  the  York  River  with  nets  and  mines  across  it,  trail 
men,  and  such  training  as  the  men  had  there  was  most  marvelous. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  lock  the  fleet  up  with  nets  and  mint 
protect  them  in  the  York  River  is  not  a  very  bold  and  audac 
policy,  is  it  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  No;  the  bold  and  audacious  policv  was  nc 
that  line;  because  the  Allies  asked  us  not  to  send  the  dreadnauj 
over  there  then.  And  why  'i  The  logistics  of  the  situation. 
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C'hairman.  I  ask  you,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  plans  were  com- 

I  so  that  on  April  6,  1917,  all  planning  and  preparations  were 
a* ml  upon  signal  then  every  vessel  was  ready  to  go  to  its  ap- 
od  task  ami  every  bureau  was  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
an  of  Operations?    Would  you  say  yes  or  no — or,  answer  it  in 
own  way. 

^ votary  Daniels.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  great  organization 
wlci  not  sav  that  there  was  not  some  man  that  had  rheumatism 
•me  man  that  had  influenza  and  that  could  not  have  gone;  and 

II  not  say  that  there  was  not  a  ship  that  did  not  have  the  men. 
1 1  not  say  that  there  were  not  ships  that  had  been  sent  to  some 
*  yard  for  repairs.  Of  course,  I  will  not  say  that,  because  there 
never  been  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  American  Navy  when 
eon  M  be  said  of  every  single  ship  and  every  single  man. 

tie  Chairman.  You  mean  if  there  was  a  ship  that  was  not  ready 
o  you  could  take  a  man  from  another  ship  so  that  it  could  be 
le  ready  to  go  i 

eeretary  Daniels.  No:  I  mean  that  there  never  was  a  ship  ready 
o  that  there  were  not  officers  and  men  ready  to  man  it. 
he  Chairman.  Officers  and  men  ready? 
vcretary  Daniels.  Officers  and  men  ready  to  be  sent, 
he  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Capt.  Palmer  testified,  from 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  that  they  did  take  men  from  other  ships* 
secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  wait  a  minute.    In  the  early  days  of  the 
\  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  call  in  12,000  Naval  Militia.  They 
Mediately  went  on  these  ships.    Then  we  took  over  the  Coast 
;ml.    Then  we  took  over  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Then 
enrolled  in  the  naval  reserve  classes  1  and  2;  we  took  over  a 
ire  number  of  merchant  captains — class  3, 1  think  it  was;  merchant 
>tains  and  men  who  were  seagoing  men.    They  were  excellent 
<ers  and  they  knew  the  sea  perfectly.    They  did  not  have  the 
-feet  training  of  naval  methods,  but  as  far  as  manning  the  ships 
i\  sailing  the  ships  and  navigating  the  ships  was  concerned,  they 
ide  a  most  effective  and  able  body  of  officers  and  men. 
rhe  Chairman.  Now,  the  answer  to  mv  question;  will  vou  give 
it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  you  four  times  whether  you  con- 

ler  that  the  plans  were  completed  so  that  on  April  6,  1917,  all 

anning  preparations  were  made,  and  upon  signal  then  every  vessel 

uld  go  to  its  appointed  task,  and  every  bureau  was  ready  to  cooper- 

v  with  the  Bureau  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  answered  it  four  times. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Seeretary  Daniels.  I  have  answered  it  four  times,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  time  differently:  and  I  do  not  think  

Secretary  Daniels.  And  each  time  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  is  the  gist  of  your  answer? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  is  the  particular  part  of  the  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  from  your  answers,  as  to 
hether  they  were  readv  or  not. 

Secretary  Daniels,  t  have  told  you  that  the  fleet  never  was  so  fit 
nd  ready :  that  the  ships  were  never  in  such  good  condition :  and 
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now  you  ask  me  if  every  man  in  the  Navy  was  perfectly  well  th 
clay  and  able  to  do  100  per  cent  work,  and  1  would  not  say  that  the 
were  not  a  few  who  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
have  not  asked  you  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  asked  me  that.  You  asked  me 
every  ship  

The  Chaikman.  I  asked  you  whether  you  would  consider  that  eve 
plan  was  completed  so  that  on  April  6, 1917,  all  planning  preparatio 
were  made  and  everj'thing  was  ready  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  you  ten  times  that  everv  plan  that  nav 
ingenuity  and  naval  statesmanship  could  make  had  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  upon  signal  was  every  vessel  ready  to  star 

Secretary  Daniels.  Every  vessel  was  ready  to  start  that  any  hunu 
ingenuity  could  make  ready  to  start.  Admiral  McKean  has  told  yo 
and  has  given  you  a  list  of  all  the  ships  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  bureau  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  tl 
Bureau  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Under  a  given  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Immediately. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  plan? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  plans  were  made  in  1915.  They  were  r 
quired  under  the  1915  plans,  every  bureau,  to  have  its  preparatioi 
ready  for  war,  and  to  be  ready  for  war  and  to  make  reports  every  thn 
months  to  the  department  o^  anything  they  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Why* did  Admiral  Palmer  testify  he  had  no  plai 
for  cooperation  with  the  bureaus? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Weil,  if  he  did  not  have  any  plans,  he  had  loi 
them. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  lost  them  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Or  he — now,  what  he  probably  meant  was  thi 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  any  other  officer  that  came  before  you  would  prol 
ably  tell  you  that  he  did  not  have  all  the  basic  plans.  I  told  you  th: 
morning  it  was  the  policv  of  Operations  to  keep  the  large  plan  ver 
confidential  and  secret.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  send  to  th 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  say  to  him, "  Here  are  the  plan 
for  repairing  ships  that  the  Construction  and  Repair  Department  i 
going  to  handle."  They  would  give  him  all  he  needed  to  Know  abov 
ordnance.  And  so  through  all  the  bureaus. 

Now,  Admiral  Palmer  had  plans  that  the  other  bureaus  had.  0 
course,  what  he  probably  meant  was,  as  the  war  went  on  and  we  wer 
called  upon  to  man  merchant  ships,  armed  guards,  and  everythin 
else,  that  he  had  not  laid  out  before  him,  six  months  ahead,  the  " 
lowing  ships  '—which  had  not  been  commandeered  or  had  not  the 
been  built — "  will  go  into  commission  on  the  27th  day  of  a  certai: 
month,  and  therefore  should  have  certain  men." 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ships  that  had  been  built  and  wer 
in  reserve  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Thev  had  the  personnel  on  them. 
The  Chairman.  The  full  personnel? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  had  a  certain  personnel  on  them,  in  i*e 
serve.    Wh~»n  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  reserve  ships  ha< 
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oc»nt  crews.  We  increased  it  to       per  cent  ;  we  increased  it  to 
r  c-ent:  we  increased  it  to  50  per  cent.    We  had  enough  men 
we  went  into  war  to  increase  these,  until  within  a  few  days 
ship  that  Operations  ordered  out,  we  had  enough  men  to  go  on 
man  them.  Operations  did  not  give  them  six  months  ahead 
t  hey  were  going  to  do,  but  Operations  said  to  Navigation,  u  We 
semi  out  a  certain  ship,  needing  a  certain  personnel,  to-morrow, 
week  or  next  month";  and  Capt.  Palmer  has  told  you  that 
^t»r  failed  to  have  the  officers  and  men  before  the  ship  was  ready 

•  Ohairman.  And  he  has  also  told  us  that  in  order  to  get  those 
*s  and  men  he  had  to  go  and  get  them  from  other  ships  that  were 
11  mission,  and  to  take  them  away  from  those  ships. 

rvtary  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  ships  did  he  take 
away  from? 

e  Chairman.  Battleships. 

retary  Daniels.  Ships  that  the  Navy  Department,  in  pursuance 
i  agreement  with  the  Allies,  had  determined  should  not  then 
>road. 

t»  C  hairman.  And  ships  that  needed  and  should  have  had  a  full 
•nnel,  should  they  not? 
rotary  Danielh.  How  is  that? 

e  Chairman.  I  say,  and  ships  that  needed  and  should  have  had  a 
[>ersonnel,  should  they  not? 

cretary  Daniels.  Yes;  an  J  they  got  them  so  rapidly  that  we 
i,  in  a  little  while,  had  more  men  than  we  ought  to  have  had 
lem,  training  them. 

le   Chairman.  Green  men,  who  were  untrained,  who  knew 

\np  of  their  duties,  and  were  on  the  ships  for  training? 

cretary  Daniels.  We  used  the  battleships  like  the  Indiana  and 

'Uinoii  and  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Iowa — all  those  old  battle- 

s  that  are  now  put  in  the  scrap-heap,  we  used  them  for  training 

s.    That  was  their  business. 

be  Chairman.  You  say  that  

•cretary  Daniels.  Let  me  read  you  this  statement  from  Admiral 
s,  about  battleships. 

he  Chairman.  Is  this  from  the  testimony  ? 

^cretary  Daniels.  No:  this  is  from  an  article  in  World's  Work, 
was  writing  about  why  the  battleships  should  not  go  over  to  Eu- 

•  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917.  [Reading:] 

t<l  we  sent  nil  our  bljr  ships  to  Englnml  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
ib-siroyrrs  ronstantly  stationed  with  them  ready  for  a  great  seft  action;  this 
Id  have  minpletely  fallen  in  with  < termini  plans,  for  then  these  destroyers 
']  not  have  been  used  against  her  submarines. 

o  that  we  followed  the  policy  that  the  British  Navy,  and  the 
ies,  and  the  Navy  Department,  and  Admiral  Sims  thought  was 
e  in  converting  these  old  ships  into  training  ships  and  permitting 
destroyers  to  go  across  and  do  this  offensive  work, 
^he  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  read  vour  letter  of  July 
NH7,  a  copy  of  which  was  cabled  to  Admiral  Sims  on  July  9,  I 
nk — July  3. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Is  it  in  the  testimony? 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  the  testimony;  yes.  It  was  a  cablegr 
sent  on  July  9.  [Reading:] 

Confidential.  Navy  Depart mknt. 

Washington,  July  3,  191 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Page  in  London,  da 
June  23,  1917  (copy  attached).  After  careful  consideration  of  the  present  m 
situation,  taken  in  connection  with  possible  future  situations  which  ml 
arise,  the  Navy  Department  is  prepared  to  announce  as  Its  policy  In  so  far  a 
relates  to  the  Allies — 

(1)  The  heartiest  cooperation  with  the  Allies  to  meet  the  present  subtnai 
situation,  in  European  or  other  waters,  compatible  with  an  adequate  defens< 
our  own  home  waters. 

(2)  The  heartiest  cooperation  with  the  Allies  to  meet  any  future  situ;«t 
arising  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  A  realization  that  while  a  successful  termination  of  the  present  war  m 
always  be  the  first  allied  aim  and  will  probably  result  in  diminished  ten* 
throughout  the  world,  the  future  position  of  the  United  States  must  in  no  \ 
be  jeopardized  by  uny  disintegration  of  our  main  fighting  fleets. 

(4)  The  conception  that  the  present  main  military  role  of  the  United  St:i 
naval  forces  lies  in  its  safeguarding  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  All 
In  pursuing  this  aim  there  will,  generally  speaking,  be  two  classes  of  ve« 
engaged— minor  craft  and  major  craft — and  two  roles  of  action :  first  offens 
second  defensive. 

(5)  In  pursuing  the  roles  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4),  the  Navy  Depnrtin 
can  not  too  strongly  insist  that  in  its  opinion,  the  offensive  must  always  l>e 
dominant  note  in  any  general  plans  of  strategy  prepared.  But,  as  the  print; 
role  in  all  offensive  operations  must  perforce  belong  to  allied  powers,  the  Ni 
Department  announces  as  its  policy  that,  in  general,  it  is  willing  to  accept  j 
joint  plan  of  action  of  the  Allies  deemed  necessary  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

(6)  Pursuant  to  the  above  general  policy,  the  Navy  Department  annomi 
as  its  general  plan  of  action  the  following: 

(a)  Its  willingness  to  send  its  minor  fighting  fortes,  comprised  of  destroy* 
cruisers,  submarine  chasers,  auxiliaries,  in  any  number  not  incompatible  \\ 
home  needs,  ami  to  any  field  of  action  deemed  expedient  by  the  joint  all 
admiralties,  which  would  not  involve  a  violation  of  our  present  State  policy 

ib)  Its  unwillingness,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  separate  any  division  fr 
the  main  fleet  for  service  abroad,  although  it  is  willing  to  send  the  entire  bat 
ship  fleet  abroad  to  act  as  a  united  but  cooperating  unit  when,  after  joint  •* 
sulfation  of  all  admiralties  concerned,  the  emergency  is  deemed  to  warrant 
and  the  extra  tension  imposed  upon  the  line  of  communications  due  to  the 
crease  in  the  number  of  fighting  ships  In  European  waters  will  stand  the  str 
imposed  upon  it. 

(c)  Its  willingness  to  discuss  more  fully  plans  for  joint  operations. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

JOSEPHUS  DaNIET  S 

Secretary  Danikls.  Let  me  see  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  vou  plea 
or  a  copy  of  it?  That  is  a  very  admirable  document.  That  was 
formal  statement  

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  right  [examining  paper]. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  tl 
in  the  letter  I  have  just  read,  on  as  late  a  date  as  July  3  you  sj 
"  the  Xavy  Department  is  prepared  to  announce  as  its  policy  in 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  Allies.  If  it  took  you  three  months  bef< 
you  were  prepared  to  advise  our  State  Department  and  our  eo 
mander  in  the  war  zone,  too,  as  to  what  our  naval  policy  was  to  1 
how  is  it  that  you  were  fully  prepared  before  April,  1917.  with  * 
tailed  plans  to  carry  out  that  policy?  Policy  usually  precedes  pin 
to  carry  it  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  answer  to  that  is  very  plain.  The  polic 
announced  here  had  not  only  been  announced  to  the  Allies  on  t 
9th  of  April  but  the  bulk  of  them  had  been  put  into  effect  a 
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was  a  mere  formal  statement  of  policies  with  which  they  had 
*  familiar  and  which  had  l>een  carried  out  in  large  measure.  '  That 
*r,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  exactly  along  the  same  line  as  Capt.  Scho- 
1'*  letter  of  .Tune  S,  in  which  he  declared  in  writing  that  the 
K'ies  that  the  (u»iK»r*l  Board  approved  on  April  5  had  been  car- 

I  out.  Here  was  a  formal  plan,  officially  drawn  up,  merely  put- 
r  in  formal  phrase  what  had  been  already  announced. 

lie  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  do  that  for  the  commander  of 

forces  in  the  war  zone? 
secretary  Daniels.  My  recollection  is  that  Capt.  Pratt  thought  it 
>  wise  at  the  time  to  put  on  record  what  we  had  done,  and  to 
t*o  a  formal  statement  of  policies  which  had,  in  the  main,  already 
n  carried  out.  It  in  no  sense  meant  that  we  had  only  made  a 
icy  at  that  date. 

Hie  Chairman.  You  said  at  that  date,  "  The  Navy  Department  is 
•pared  to  announce  as  its  policy.v 

Secretary  Daniels.  Exactly:  we  were  announcing  it  to  all  the 
lies,  and  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  a  confidential  cable. 
Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  a  confidential  cable,  but  all  confidential 
bles  like*  that  that  Sims  had  were  taken,  of  course,  in  total  or  in 
11  

The  Chairman.  Were  all  confidential  cables  that  Sims  had  sent  

Secretary  Daniels.  No:  wait  until  I  finish.   They  were  taken  in 

II  or  in  part  so  that  we  could  formulate  in  that  way,  of  course,  not 
full,  but  largely.    That  is  a  formal  statement  made  out  by  Capt. 

ratt,  who  thought  that  it  was  well  to  place  it  in  some  official,  formal 
av  just  what  we  had  done  and  what  we  were  willing  to  do. 
The  Chairman.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  think  it  speaks  of  what  had  been  done, 
speaks  about  what  we  are  ready  to  do. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Read  it  again,  and  you  will  find  it  applies  to 
hat  has  already  been  done. 
The  Chairman.  It  says : 

The  Navy  1  >eparhnent  is  prepared  to  annonnre  :is  Us  polhy  in  so  far  as  it 
•latex  to  the  Allies — 
tl  >  The  heartiest  <*H»peration  with  the  Allies  to  meet  the  present  snhinnrine 
f  nation  

Secretary  Daniels.  We  are  prepared  to  announce  that. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary7  Daniels.  On  the  11th  of  April  they  had  done  that. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  are  announcing  here  plans  for  the 
uture. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Announcing  the  policy  that  had  been  settled 
>n  the  11th  of  April.  On  the  11th  of  April  we  said  to  Admiral 
drowning  and  Admiral  Gresset,  "Now,  our  policy  is,  we  shall  fully 
•ooperate  with  the  allied  forces."  Now.  here  is  a  formal  official 
statement,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  carried  out  long  before  that, 
t>nck  to  the  British  Admiralty.  Let  me  insert  here  in  the  hearing, 
to  show  }'ou,  the  telegram  sent  by  Admiral  Browning  on  the  11th  of 
April  to  the  British  Admiralty,  announcing  to  them  the  formal  ar- 
rangement made  of  the  policv  of  cooperation  between  the  Xavy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  navies.  I  would  like  to  put  that 
in  the  hearing  if  it  can  l>e  found;  and  I  would  like  also  to  put  in 
ihe  hearing  to  show  you  that  on  April  '24.  during  1917,  this  country 
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was  visited  by  several  war  missions  made  up  of  representative  me 
of  the  countries  allied  with  the  United  States  in  the  conflict  wit 
Germany.  Now,  long  before  this  formal  announcement — it  need  m 
have  been  made  at  all  except  for  a  formal  declaration — we  had  data 
of  the  arrivals  of  these  bodies  in  Washington,  were  as  follow* 
We  had,  as  I  say,  made  this  arrangement  with  the  British  and  Frenc 
admirals  on  April  11,  1917.  On  April  24  the  French  mission  cam* 
of  which  the  naval  representative  was  Admiral  Cocheprat.  We  ha 
many  discussions  with  him. 

On  April  21  the  British  mission,  with  distinguished  naval  officer* 
arrived. 

On  April  23  the  Italian  mission  came. 

Our  arrangements  were  complete  with  these  missions.  The  rep 
resentatives  of  these  missions  outranked  any  service  that  any  on 
admiral  from  Great  Britain  or  France  or  our  admiral  abroad  niadt 
because  they  were  composed  of  such  men  as  Joffre,  Viviani,  an< 
Balfour,  and  Drummond,  men  from  all  the  departments  of  <roveni 
ment,  and  with  them  we  made  all  our  arrangements  complete:  s< 
that  this  was  a  mere  formal  announcement  of  what  was  already  ii 
being  and  already  being  carried  out.  • 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  need  to  have  these  meeting 
with  these  commissions* if  their  policy  was  all  made  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  this  way:  The  policy  of  cooperation  wit! 
the  Allies  was  made  out  and  the  policy  of  sending  destroyers  was 
made  out,  and  they  wished  the  fullest  cooperation,  as  the  changing 
conditions  of  war  brought  about. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  you  were  all  ready  to  cooperate 
with  England.    Here  is  a  report  of  the  General  Board  of  May 
1917,  which  begins  at  page  2657  of  the  typewritten  record,  frorr 
which  I  read  as  follows: 

Confidential. 


From:  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  Further  recommendations  as  to  the  employment  of  patrol  craft  tc 
meet  submarine**. 

References:  General  Board  letter,  G.  B.  No.  425,  of  April  28,  1917,  Serial  No 
721;  subject— immediate  steps  to  be  taken  for  efficient  cooperation  again* 
submarines. 

Since  forwarding  the  above  reference  the  General  Board  lias  obtained  fnm 
the  senior  naval  members  of  the  British  and  French  commissions  now  ir 
this  country  additional  specific  information  in  regard  to  the  submarine 
situation,  the  measures  which  the  British  and  French  are  now  taking,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  measures  which  the  United  States  may  best  take  t< 
supplement  British  and  French  endeavor,  which  is  now  a  probable  maximum 

Then,  on  page  2658,  the  next  page,  the  next  page  of  the  report 


8.  The  statements  of  the  senior  naval  members  of  the  British  and  Freneli 
commissions  before  this  board  May  2  and  3  may  be  briefly  summarized  a* 
follows: 

(«-)  The  number  of  patrol  vessels,  both  British  and  French,  now  available 
or  in  prospect,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  submarine  campaign  waged  by 
Germany. 

(M  The  present  rnte  of  destruction  of  food  carriers  to  Kngland  and  France, 
unless  it  can  be  reduced  in  the  next  two  months,  will  result  in  starving  both 
England  and  France. 

(c)  Knglnnd  will  be  starved  out  before  France. 


May  3,  1917. 
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'  »    The  need  for  patrol  craft  Is  immediate:  the  critical  period  is  now,  and 
>•»  next  two  months  the  fate  of  Kncloiid  may  he  decided. 
»     t*nle*s  armed  patrol  craft,  destroyers,  and  any  surface  craft  able  to 
»    The  sea  are  dispatched  In  the  next  few  weeks,  they  will  be  too  late  to 
«*nt  disaster  to  England,  first,  and  to  France,  second. 

>    Fifty  armed  surface  craft  dispatched  now  would  he  "n  real  help."  Two 
lre<l  Kent  now  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  disaster  which  threatens 
land,  especially. 

'  »   The  vessels  most  desired  are  destroyers — 

so  forth.   Then  in  paragraph  8  of  the  same  letter  I  find  this: 

The  General  Hoard  wishes  to  reiterate  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that 
••lievi-s  disaster  to  Great  Britain  can  only  be  prevented  by  immediate  action, 
t^-ommended  above. 

C'has.  J.  Badger. 

^erretary  Daniels.  What  date  is  that? 
"he  Chairman.  That  is  May  3,  1917. 
■**»«•  ret  a  ry  Daniels.  Ves. 

I  ho  Chairman.  You  have  referred  several  times  in  your  testimony 
a  cable  from  the  other  side,  saying  that  20  destroyers  would  prob- 
v  take  care  of  the  situation.    I  think  the  date  of  that  cablegram 
s  April  20. 

Secretary  Daniels.  April  24,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  April  24* 
Secretary  Daniels.  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  barely  a  week  after  that,  from  the  opinion 
it  t lie  General  Hoard  had  l>een  able  to  get  from  the  British  repre- 
itatives,  it  was  stated  that  unless  their  recommendations  about 
idling  vast  quantities  of  antisubmarine  boats  were  followed.  Eng- 
nd  practically  might  be  driven  out  of  the  war. 

Now,  you  state  here  that  this  letter  simply  refers  to  the  cooperation 
lich  already  existed  with  England.  Did  it  refer  to  that  particular 
an  of  the  (icneral  Board? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  l>ear  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  was  that  part  of  the  coopera- 
m  that  already  existed  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  War  in  mind  that  I  neyer  have  stated 
iat  we  had  enough  destroyers  or  enough  antisubmarine  craft  at  any 
me  to  do  the  things  which  the  General  Hoard  recommended  and 
liich  we  wished  to  do.  If  we  had  had,  I  should  not  have  been 
miing  to  Congress,  as  I  was,  asking  for  emergency  money  to  build 
:her  destroyers.  We  never  did  have  enough  destroyers  during  the 
hole  war,  and  we  sent  our  destroyers  over.  Last  Friday,  Mr. 
hairman,  you  asked  me  a  question  which  will  bear  upon  this  very 
ell.   I  read  from  that  testimony: 

Th»«  Chairman.  I  have  bere  a  list  of  destroyers  in  November  1.  191 S.  that 
ere  in  commission:  At  home,  '21);  in  Europe.  .">S — oil  burners;  coal  burners — at 
•  une,  8;  Kuro|»e.  12.  That  is.  in  Kurojie  both  oil  burners  ami  eoal  burners,  70. 
i)  the  latter  months  of  the  summer  of  1017  we  had  something  like  ."»«)  destroyers 
n  the  other  side,  did  we  not? 

That  is  the  question  you  asked  me. 

The  Citaikm an.  1  was  wrong  in  the  number  of  destroyers.  That 
hould  have  been  39,  I  think. 
Secretary  Danikls.  That  was  the  question  you  asked  me? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  think  it  is  very  material  to  answer  that  ques- 
;ion — to  give  the  status  of  the  destroyers  we  did  have,  what  destroyers 
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we  did  send,  and  when  we  sent  them — so  that  we  may  see  exactly  tl. 
status,  which  is  in  answer  to  the  question  about  all  we  sent  across, 
have  here  the  information  you  desired  as  to  the  number  we  ser 
in  1917  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  figures  you  stated. 

The  reports  of  Operations  show  that  48  had  sailed  by  the  end  c 
August,  including  5  of  the  small  coast  torpedo  vessels;  and  thoug 
these  small  ones  had  to  sail  12,000  miles  from  Manila,  all  were  ther 
in  September.  Three  more  sailed  in  October  and  3  additional  i 
November. 

I  will  insert  here  the  sailing  list  of  the  128  vessels  dispatched  t 
Europe  during  1917.  Six  destroyers  sailed  April  24,  1917;  6  d« 
stroyers  sailed  May  7,  1917 ;  the  destroyer  tender  Melville  sailed  Ma 
11,  1917;  the  Benham  and  5  others  sailed  Mav  15,  1917;  May  2. 
1917,  6  more  sailed;  May  23,  1917,  2  more  sailed;  May  25,  1917, 
more  sailed;  making  up,  on  May  25,  1917,  28  destroyers  that  ha 
sailed  for  the  Queenstown  district. 

On  May  31  we  sent  the  Dixie. 

On  June  9, 1917,  we  sent  five  yachts. 

On  June  14,  1917,  we  sent  four  destroyers.  They  would  have  gon 
a  few  days  sooner,  but  we  held  them  to  go  with  the  first  troops,  so  a 
to  give  full  protection  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  these  figures  all  appear  in  the  recor< 
already? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  from  me — as  to  the  dates. 
The  Chairman.  Thev  do  from  others. 

Secretary  Daniels.  'They  may  from  others.  By  June  14  we  ha< 
sent  32  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  particular  need,  as  long  as  they  ar 
in  the  record,  of  reading  them  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  this  is  tremendously  interesting,  to  sho* 
how  well  we  were  sending  the  destroyers  that  we  had.  In  other  word* 
we  had  altogether  50  destroyers,  and  we  had  sent  35  up  to  June  17 
40  up  to  July  30,  45  up  to  August  1. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-five  up  to  August  1? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Including  the  5  destroyers  we  got  from  Cavitt 
a  small  type  of  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  we  had  them  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  they  sailed  from  Cavite  on  August  1 
They  had  to  go  12.000  miles.  We  had  sent  them  those  out  of  5< 
destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  go  from  Cavite? 
Secretary  Daniels.  They  went  around  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
think. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  arrive? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  September.  I  think.  So  that  we  had,  out  o 
50  destroyers,  sent  over  to  Great  Britain  28  bv  May  25  out  of  a  tota 
of  50.  That  was  out  of  a  total  of  50.  By  .Tune  17  we  had  sent  35 
I  think  that  is  an  answer — that  we  were  not  sending  all  the  destroyer 
across. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  we  not  send  them  all?  Capt.  Pratt  sai( 
he  would  have  sent  alfthat  we  had. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  Capt.  Pratt  would  not  have  agreed  wit! 
Admiral  Mayo  and  he  would  not  have  agreed  with  the  Chief  ol 
Operations. 
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»e  Chairman.  It  was  the  vital  thinp  to  attend  to.  was  it  not? 
«*retarv  Daniels.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
i   this  statement,  I  will  show  vou  exactly  the  whole  situation 
t  destroyers. 

lie  table  submitted  by  Secretary  Daniels  is  here  printed  in  the 
*«1  in  full,  as  follows:) 

T.imt  of  rf9»eU  trfiich  Mailed  for  duty  in  Furopran  irntcrg  during  1911. 
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 do  
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  asking  me  on  Friday  a  question  with  reg 
to  destroyers  vou  stated  that  on  November  1.1918,  there  were  in  o 
mission:  At  home,  29;  in  Europe,  58  oil-burning  destroyers; 
burners,  at  home  8,  in  Europe  12.    I  think  I  seelthe  point  you 
driving  at.    But  you  must  remember  several  points  in  that  com 
tion : 

1.  There  was  war  "  over  here  "  as  well  as  "  over  there  "  from  Maj 
1918,  for  enemy  submarines  operated  off  our  coasts  almost  conti 
ously  from  May  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  were  attach 
vessels  and  menacing  shipping  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  North  Cs 
lina  coast.  We  had  to  furnish  destroyer  escort  to  troop  and  ca 
transports  and  merchant  convoy,  and  this  was  just  as  necessary  f  i 
New  i  ork  and  Boston  and  Hampton  Roads  as  it  was  to  and  fi 
Queenstown  or  Brest.  This  did  not  cause  us  to  recall  a  single 
stroyer  or  patrol  ship  from  Europe,  nor  did  it  prevent  us  from  se 
ing  to  Europe  every  one  that  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  pro 
our  troop  and  car^o  transports  and  shipping  from  American  po 
This  was  Allied  shipping,  as  well  as  our  own ;  and  the  few  destroy 
we  kept  in  home  waters  were  performing  a  service  just  as  import 
as  were  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  at  that  time.  If  we  ] 
followed  Sims7s  advice,  stripped  our  coasts  entirely  of  seagoing  j 
tection  and  sent  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  to  Europe  when  the  s 
marines  began  operating  off  our  coasts,  not  a  troopship,  not  a  sup 
or  merchant  vessel  could  have  sailed  in  safety.  Our  troops  transj 
tation,  which  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was  the  most  import 
thing  in  the  world  to  the  Allies,  would  have  had  to  have  been  ? 
pended  until  we  recalled  destroyers  from  Europe,  and  they  had  ni 
the  3,000-mile  voyage  back  home.  This  would  not  only  have  < 
rupted  the  splendid  escort  organization  in  Europe,  of  which  our  ^ 
sels  were  a  vital  part;  it  would  have  weakened  the  Allied  arn 
which  were  depending  on  those  American  troops  to  keep  up 
offensive  that  drove  the  Germans  to  defeat.  It  would  have  l>een 
severest  blow  to  the  Allied  cause,  and  the  greatest  victory  of  the  C 
man  submarine  warfare. 

There  never  was  any  policy  of  the  entire  warfare  whose  wisd 
was  more  thoroughly  proved  by  events  than  was  this  policy  of  ke 
ing  on  our  coasts  enough  antisubmarine  craft  to  protect  our  tn 
and  supply  ships  and  keep  open  our  lines  of  communication.  1 
Sims  urged  us  to  send  to  Europe  all  our  antisubmarine  craft:  s 
we  could  well  afford  to  "strip  our  coasts  entirely  of  seagoing  ^ 
tection,"  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  ca 
if  we  could  "  entice  "  the  U-boats  from  England  and  France  to 
own  coasts.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  even  now,  that  Sims  co 
have  advised  such  a  policy,  but  that  he  did  you  can  see  plainly  fr 
paragraphs  42  and  43  of  his  letter  of  January  7,  in  which  he  say? 
continuously  urged  that  *'  everything  l>e  sent/'  destroyers,  yachts,  g 
boats,  tugs,  etc. — "  in  fact,  any  craft  that  could  steam  across 
ocean  or  f>e  towed  across,"  and  that  he  "  repeatedly  explained  tha 
we  could  actually  entice  the  enemy  into  shifting  his  submarine? 
our  coast  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  can.4 
These  are  his  words.  We  did  not  follow  Sims's  suggestions,  for  tl 
would  have  resulted  in  disaster.  We  did  send  over  to  Europe  all 
antisubmarine  craft  we  were  not  actually  compelled  to  keep  on  • 
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ruistjs  for  absolutely  essential  purposes.  In  fact,  in  our  eager- 
>  do  everything  we  could  to  nelp  in  the  antisubmarine  cam- 
,  we  s;ent  more  than  we  could  really  afford.  At  times  we  were 
tlie  danger  line.  We  did  take  chances,  chances  that  must  be 
in^war.  and  we  were  amply  justified  in  so  doing.  But  we  were 
isitified  in  sending  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  to  Europe  and 
injr  our  coasts  entirely  of  protection  against  submarines;  and 
I  not  clo  it. 

■ve  ha<l  done  such  a  thing  we  would  have  been  condemned,  and 
condemned,  by  the  entire  country.  From  the  time  war  began 
was  always  a  possibility  that  the  Germans  might  send  their 
its  across  the  Atlantic:  and  this  was  a  possibility  we  could,  and 
lever  lose  sight  of.  But  we  never  allowed  it  to  halt  our  policv 
lid  in«T  antisubmarine  craft  to  Europe.  Though  we  had.  with 
arine  chasers,  yachts,  and  other  patrols,  aircraft,  and  the  few 
i » vers  we  retained,  built  up  as  good  a  system  of  defense  as  was 
Me.  when  the  submarines  did  appear  off  our  coasts  the  last  of 
I  JUS,  there  was  a  barrage  fire  of  criticism  in  Congress  as  well 
e  country.  Senator  Lodge  and  other  Senators  and  a  number  of 
rressmen  visited  the  department.  Admiral  Benson  showed  them 
xiiet  conditions,  and  what  we  had  done  and  were  doing  to  meet 
situation.  They  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the- department 
followed  the  wisest  policv  and  was  doing  everything  possible  to 
eet  our  shipping  and  combat  the  submarines.  Senator  Lod<re,  in 
;peech  in  the  Senate  June  C>.  191K — see  page  8035,  Congressional 
>rd — told  you  

lie  Chairman.  This  is  all  included  in  your  statement  heretofore? 
K-retary  Daniels.  I  am  only  giving  you  one  paragraph  from  it. 
>nator  Lodge  said  : 

ie  Navy  ami  the  Navy  department  have  taken  every  precaution  that  human 
*ij:lit  could  snjj^st.  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  and  I  have  examined 
•  preparations  with  such  intelligence  and  care  as  I  could  give  to  the  matter, 
r.  President,  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  _ Department  have  necessarily  antici- 
<1  a  submarine  attack  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  They  have  tried 
:ike  every  preparation  to  meet  It.    I  think  they  have. 

\  my  judgment  we  are  doing  all  that  run  bo  done.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
(t  the  department,  where  everything  hns  been  laid  before  the  members  of 

Naval  Affairs  Committee  who  cared  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  I  am 
rely  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  everything  that  is  possible.  But  the  chase 
In-  submarine  is  something  like  searching  for  the  needle  in  the  haystack. 

••mi  m»t  tell  in  which  particular  wisp  of  hay  it  will  come  to  tlie  surface,  but 
I  ti»e  defense  will  l>e  effective  I  have  no  sort  of  question. 

['he  U-boats  did  manage  to  sink  a  number  of  small  schooners  and 
ling  craft  and  some  steamers.  But  the  Germans  failed  utterly  in 
ir  two  main  purposes  in  sending  over  their  submarines.  They  did 
l  delay  for  a  day  the  sailing  of  troop  ships  and  cargo  transports, 
•a use  the  Xaw  had  enough  small  craft  to  escort  them.  And  they 
1  not  succeed  in  inducing  us  to  recall  one  destroyer  or  patrol  ship 
>m  Europe.  « 
If  we  had  not  retained  a  few  destroyers  and  other  patrol  craft  on 
is  side,  if  we  had  sent  all  our  antisubmarine  craft  to  Europe,  as 
ms  urged:  if  we  had  entirely  stripped  our  coast  of  sea-going  pro- 
rtiou,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  have  recalled  a  large  part 
our  forces  from  Europe  to  escort  troop  ships  and  give  protection  to 
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our  shipping,  for  the  submarines  continued  their  operations  off 
coasts  until  beptember. 

2.  The  table  given  by  Capt.  Pratt  shows  clearly  the  large  prof 
tion  of  destroyers  we  sent  to  Europe  and  the  small  proportioi 
tained  on  our  own  coast. 

DESTROYERS  AND  COA8T  TORPEDO  VESSELS  IN  HOME  WATERS. 

This  table  included,  among  the  coal  burners  and  coast  torpedo  i 
sels,  the  16  small  coast  torpedo  vessels,  of  40  to  450  tons,  not  clas 
as  destroyers. 


Date. 


Coil  burners. 


Tot  a 


Apr.  1,  1917.. 
May  1, 1917.. 
Junel,  1917.. 
July  1. 1917.. 
Auit.  I,  1917.. 
Sept.  1.  1917. 
Oct.  1,  1917.. 
Nov.  I  1917. 
Dec.  1.  1917.. 
Jan.  1,  1918. . 
Feb.  1, 1918.. 
Mar.  1, 191S.. 
Apr.  1,  1918., 
Mav  1.  1918.. 
June  I,  1918.. 
Julv  1.  1918.. 
Aug.  1, 1«18.. 
Sept.  1.  1918. 
Oct.  1.  1918.. 
Nov.  1.  1918. 


21 

8 

21 
11 

9 

9 

9 

S 

c 

I 
• 

6 
fi 

6  I 

8 
N 
8 


Only  five  of  those  in  the  list  of  coal  burners  were  classed  as 
Strove rs ;  these  were  sent  over  in  July,  so  that  from  that  date  } 
can  get  the  exact  number  of  real  effective  destroyers,  those  of  f 
tonnage  or  modern  type,  in  the  list  of  oil  burners. 

The  Chairman.  Has  alhthis  been  given  in  your  testimony? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  this  is  all  fresh. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  nothing  in  any  way  to  do  with  my  questi 
Secretary  Daniels.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.    I  am  givi 

you  a  full  statement  of  what  we  did  with  the  destroyers  during 

war. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  question  was  whether  the  vessels  wh 
I  read  you,  and  which  were  matters  that  were  asked  for  by 
British/ were  included  in  the  cooperation  that  you  speak  of  here 

Senator  Trammell.  I  understand  the  Secretary's  answer  is  to  sh 
that  they  did  cooperate  so  far  as  our  facilities  permitted. 

Secrefarv  Daniels.  I  am  showing  what  we  did  with  our  destn 
ers — a  question  you  raised  yourself  on  Friday — at  home  and  abro 
and  I  am  showing  vou  that  we  cooperated  very  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  just  say  that:  that  you  did? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  said  that,  but  I  did  not  want  to  ^ 
that  and  not  give  you — here  was  your  memorandum,  in  which  } 
discussed  oil  burners  at  home  and  in  Europe,  and  coal  burner- 
home  and  in  Europe:  so  that  it  is  essential  to  answer  your  quest 
to  give  you  a  full  statement. 
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lly  live  of  those  in  the  list  of  coal  burners  were  classed  as  de- 
'i*rs:  these  were  sent  over  in  July,  so  that  from  that  date  vou 
LTt't  the  exact  number  of  real  effective  destroyers,  those  of  fair 
?*£Te  or  modern  type,  in  the  list  of  oil  burners, 
xteen  of  the  coal  burners  were  small  boats  of  400  to  450  tons, 
«•<!  at  coast  torpedo  vessels,  and  not  regarded  as  fit  for  heavy 
Five  of  them  were  at  Manila,  but  managed  to  make  the  12,000- 
trip  to  Gibraltar,  and  did  good  service  in  that  area.    The  num- 
in  Capt.  Pratt's  table  include  the  vessels  in  yards  under  repairs 

as  those  in  active  service, 
is  tables  show  that  on  November  1.  1918,  of  the  28  oil  burners 
lis  country,  8  were  at  yards;  50  oil  burners  and  12  coal  burners 
'  in  Europe  and  1  en  route  there — total.  72. 

Regarding  your  statement  that  on  November  1,  1018,  there  were 
•  il -burning  destrovers  and  8  of  the  coal-burning  type  on  this 

of  the  Atlantic,  t  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  (ier- 
s  ended  their  U-boat  warfare  and  recalled  their  submarines  in 
>l>er,  1018,  a  month  l>efore  the  armistice  was  signed,  though  five 
ix  vessels,  including  one  of  ours,  the  Lucia%  were  sunk  after  that 
»  bv  U-boats  on  the  wav  home.  Admiral  Strauss  told  vou  (p. 
>>:* 

ie  «nbmiirine  wsirfure  ended  on  tbe  11th.  hy  agreement,  so  that  112.(100 
<  shipping  losses  in  October)  is  only  for  11  days. 

ow.  several  of  these  new  destrovers  were  commissioned  after  the 
marine  warfare  was  over,  as  the  ship's  data  l>ook  shows: 

fireexe.  commissioned  October  2S.  1918. 
Craren.  commissioned  October  19.  1918. 
l.aiifixtlalc.  commissioned  October  2G,  1918. 
Mohan,  commissioned  October  24.  1918. 
Rohinmn.  commissioned  October  19,  1918. 

i'e  sent  over  onlv  two  destrovers  in  ()etol>er,  the  Murray  and  the 
rfa.r.  New  destroyers  require  a  short  period  of  trying  out,  both 
e>t  the  vessel,  so  that  any  defects  that  develop  may  be  remedied, 
I  to  get  the  new  crew  to  working  together  properly.  This  was 
irable  even  though  we  had  trained  the  nucleus  crews  abroad,  so  the 
i  who  had  served  in  the  submarine  zone  could  give  those  who  had 
the  credit  of  their  war  experiences.  It  was  particularly  essential 
ere  each  vessel  had  to  make  a  voyage  of  3,000  miles,  and  when  it 
ived  be  ready  for  heavy  sea  duty  against  submarines.  This  train- 
period  of  these  new  destrovers  was  utilized  for  service  off  our 
st.  and  they  were  thereby  much  better  prepared  for  the  European 
vice  for  which  they  were  destined.  In  the  month  or  so  previous  to 
tober  11  the  following  were  commissioned: 

.  Boggs,  commissioned  September  23,  1918.  jf 

.  Dent,  commissioned  September  9,  1918.  , 

.  lUrrxvy.  commissioned  September  10,  1918. 

.  lsravl.  commissioned  September  IS.  191*. 

.  f.cn.  commissioned  Oetober  2.  191  s. 

i.  f.ucc.  commissioned  September  11.  1918. 

'.  McKer,  commissioned  September  7,  1918. 

i.  Rntlfunl.  commissioned  September  SO.  1918. 

i.  Schley,  commissioned  September  20.  1918. 

<>.  U  wtMCfi.  commissioned  September  SO,  1918. 
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The  statement  of  European  Forces,  made  up  by  Admiral  Sin 
headquarters,  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  70  destroyers  given  in 
table  of  November  11,  1918,  four  destroyers  ik  technically  based 
European  waters  "  were  at  that  time  in  the  United  States  undergo 
repairs.  This  accounts,  I  believe,  for  19  of  the  28  oil  burners  ( '* 
Pratt  listed  as  in  home  waters  on  November  1,  1918,  and  one  ot 
was,  he  stated,  en  route  to  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  when  the  German  submarines  came  to  our  coasts, 
submarine  warfare  was  over  here  as  well  as  "over  there/'  and  it  v 
in  some  respects,  more  difficult  to  combat  the  submarines  here  thai 
was  there.  We  had  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  to  protect,  and  the  s 
marines,  which  were  of  large  type,  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  C'a 
linas  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  Europe  they  operated  in  narrow  waU 
They  had,  Admiral  Sims  told  you.  some  5,000  antisubmarine  cr 
operating  day  and  night  around  the  British  Isles;  we  had  a  i 
hundred,  mostly  submarine  chasers  and  small  converted  yachts, 
is  not  surprising  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  sinking  any  of  the  h 
dozen  submarines  which  came  over  here,  when  it  is  recalled  how  f 
the  allied  forces  in  Europe  with  their  and  our  swift  destroyers  si 
thousands  of  other  craft  in  the  narrow  waters  where.  Admiral  Si 
stated,  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  German  submarines  operated, 
had  to  use  our  available  destroyers  and  many  of  our  subchasers  a 
yachts  to  escort  troop  ships,  supply  vessels,  and  merchant  conv< 
bound  for  Europe  as  well  as  our  own  coastwise  shipping.  We  k< 
our  antisubmarine  craft  on  patrol  or  escort  duty  constantly ;  they  a 
our  aircraft  pursued  the  enemy  U-boats  diligently:  and  we  did  eve 
thing  possible  to  protect  the  vessels  on  our  coasts.  But,  as  Sena 
Lodge  said,  it  was  "  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack."  Admi 
Sims  says  in  one  of  his  magazine  articles  that  to  have  made  the  pat 
system  effective  and  kept  down  the  U-boats  would  he  required  one  i 
stroyer  to  every  square  mile — 25,000  destroyers  in  the  Queensto 
area  alone.  And  we  had  on  our  coast  many  areas  as  large  as  Quee 
town's.  From  May,  1918,  on  we  had  a  "  war  zone  "  over  here  as  v? 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  our  losses  in  vessels,  outside 
schooners  and  fishing  craft,  was  not  large  as  compared  with  those 
European  areas:  the  fact  that  we  kept  our  troopships,  supply,  a 
merchant  vessels  going  without  any  delay,  and  that  not  one  under  r 
escort  was  sunk  proceeding  from  an  American  port  is  sufficient  e 
dence  of  the  success  of  our  policy  and  operations. 

Our  destroyers  in  home  waters,  as  well  as  abroad,  did  splendid  sei 
ice,  the  same*  sort  of  service  they  were  doing  in  Europe.  191S  t 
American  waters  in  which  U-boats  were  operating  were  classed  aj 
"  war  zone,"  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  includes  in  its  list 
vessels  that  served  in  the  war  zone  those  which  operated  against  1 
submarines  in  American  as  well  as  European  waters.  I  would  like 
insert  here  the  list  made  out  by  Operations  and  placed  in  the  historic 
section  of  the  destroyers  and  coast  torpedo  vessels — there  were  101 
all — which  were  on  duty  in  the  war  zones  in  Europe  or  America. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the. record,  as  follows:) 
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ft*  r*  and  cOtffl  torpedo  rc**els  tut  rtutu  in  war  com*.  Apr.  6\  1917,  to  Nov. 

11,  HUH. 


(Coast  torpedo 
In  war 


"CT."] 


From- 


To 


a   June  22,1917 


.  July  2,1917 


fin   Aug.  30,1917 

I 

nt.ndKe  <CT)....  Sept.  24,1917 


rh  1  Nor.  4.IW7 


ry  <CT;   Sept.  23,1917 


de   Jan  15,191s 

'  1 

aham  |  May  15,1917 


June  22,1917 


I 

  Oct.  22.191* 

II  July  31,191* 

dwell  I  Feb.  28,1918 

auncey,    sunk  I  Sept.  23,1917 


Ihoun  


Aug.  10,1918  , 
May  17,1917 
Apr.  29,1917 


Oct.  9.191S 


Nov.  11,191*    Capt.  Samuel  Wood  Bryant,  June  22,  1917,  to 
Doc  .10,  1917. 
Commander  11  v.  David   Cooke,  Dec.  31,  1917, 

to  May  11,  191*. 
Commander  Umi<  C.  Farlev,  Mav  1.1,  191*.  to 
Nov  II  191 H. 

 do   Commander  Geo.  C.  Ixjgan,  July  2, 1917.  to  Mar. 

31,  191V 

Commander  Louis  C    Farlev,  Apr.  1,  191*.  to 

Mav  r>,  191*. 
Commander  <Jeo.  T.  Swasey,  jr.,  Mav  lti.  191*.  to 
1     Aug.  18,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Dclcvan  H.  Downer,  Aug. 
19,  191*,  to  Nov,  11.  191*. 

 do   Commander  David  MrD.  Le  Breton,  Aug.  1, 

1917.  to  Oct.  17.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander       derick  (1.  Reinieke.  Oct. 
18,  1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
 do   Commander  Thaddeus  A.  Thompson,  jr.,  Sept. 

24,  1917,  to  Jan.  31,  191s. 

Lieut.  Commander  Oarold  A.  Wnddington,  Feb. 

I,  191*,  to  Julv  31.  191*. 

Lieut.  David  M  Collins,  Aug.  6.  191*.  to  Nov. 

II.  191*. 

 do   CapL  Wm  8.  Miller,  Nov.  4.  1917,  to  Junr  U, 

Commander  Wm.  F.  Arasden,  June  12,  191*,  to 

Aug.  19,  191*. 
Commander  Lee  Pavne  Johnson,  Aug.  20,  191*. 

to  Nov  11.  1918. 

 do   Commander  Wm.  F.  An<drn.  Sept.  23,  1917, 

1    Jan.  31,1918. 
Commander  Roy  F.  Amrieh.  Feb,  4.  1918,  to 

Aug.  7,  191*. 
Lieut  Hy.  P.  Samson.  Aug.  *,  1918.  to  Nov.  11, 
1918. 

 do   Commander  (  has.  T.  Blaokhurn,  Jan  15,  1918, 

to  Oct.  lrt,  191*. 
Lieut.  Commander  Frank  A.  Bralsted,  Oct.  17, 
191*.  to  Nov.  11.  191*. 

 do   Commander  Jesse  Bishop  C.av,  May  15,  1917.  to 

Julv  in,  1917. 
Commander  David  Lvons,  Julv  11,  1917,  to  Feb. 
18,  191 H. 

Commander  Wm.  F.  Halsey,  jr.,  Feb.  19,  1918, 
'     to  May  18, 1918. 

 do   Commander  Harold  V.  McKittrick,  June  22, 1917, 

to  June  1*.  I'd*. 
Lieut.  Commander  Abner  M.  Steckel,  June  8, 
191*.  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

 do   Lieut.  Commander  Jos.  Me E .  B  Smith,  Oct.  22, 

191*.  to  Nov.  11,  191*. 

 do   Commander  Douglas  L.  Howard,  Julv  31.  191*, 

to  Nov.  11.  1918. 

 do   Commander  Bvron  MeCandlres,  Feb.  28,  191*.  to 

Nov.  11.  1918. 

Nov.  19,1917     Lieut.  Walter  E.  Reno.  Sept  23,  1918,  to  Nov.  19, 

I     1917:  died  Nov.  19,  1917. 
Nov.  11,191*    Commander  Benvaurd  B.  Wvgant,  Aug.  10. 191*, 
1     to  Nov.  11.  1918. 

...do   Capt  Alfred  (!.  Howe.  Mav  17,  1917,  to  Nov.  11, 

1918. 

- .  •  do   Capt.  Alfred  W.  Johnson.  Apr.  29,  1917,  to  Nov. 

1,  1917 

Commander  Jesse  B.  (lay,  Nov.  8,  1917.  to  Mar. 

25.  191* 

Commander  Herbert  H.  Michael,  Mar.  26,  191*. 

to  Aug.  1*.  1918. 
Lieut.  (  ommander  Richard  F.  Bernard.  Aug. 

19, 191*. to  Sept.  20. 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  c;  rat  tan  C.  Dichman,  Sept. 
21, 191*.  to  Nov.  11.1918. 

.do   Lieut.  Commander  Milhngton  B.  McCorab,  Oct. 

'     9,  1918,  to  Nov.  11.1918. 
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coast  torpedo  vessels  on  duty  in  tear  zones,  Apr.  6,  1917.  to  V 
11,  19/8-<3ontlnued. 

•CT.»] 


United  States 


18.  Q 


19. 


20.  Gushing. 


21.  Dale(CT). 


22.  Davis.. 


(C  T.)  


24.  Dent. 


28.  Downes  

27.  Drayton  


29.  Dyer 
30 


31.  Fairfax. 


Inwarwne. 

To- 

Hay  17,1917 

* 

Nov.  11,1918 

May  22,1917 

•  •  ■  ■  ■  do 

Mav  14  1017 

Oct.  17,1918 

.  m  w  |               a  ....  a  * 

Apr.  24,1917 

•  •  •  •  *dOa  •  •  •  a  .  •  a 

Sept.  23,1917 

Nov.  3,1918 

 do  

Sept.  16,1918 

do 

Oct.  18,1917 

 do  

May  28,1917 

 do  

Nov.  3,1917 

....  .do. ... .... 

July  17,1918 

.  • . .  ■  do .....  .  .  . 

May  17,1917 

•  a  •  •  «dO«  •••••«• 

June  1,1918 

•  •  • .  .do*  ••••>•• 

Commander  Walter  N.  Vernon,  May  17, 1917 

Nov.  16. 1917. 
Commander  A  brain  Claude,  Nov.  16,  1917, 

Oct.  31.1918. 
Commander  C.  C.  Hartigan,  Oct.  31,  1918. 

Nov.  11. 1918. 
Commander  (Jeo.  F.  Neal.  May  22.  1917.  to  t 

31,1917. 

Commander  Owen  Bart  let  t,  Jan.  1,  1918. 

Sept.  30, 1918. 
Commander  Hy.  Kent  Hewitt,  Oct.  1,  1918 

Nov.  11. 1918. 
Commander  David  C.  Hanrahan,  May  15,  U 

to  Nov.  23, 1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Louis  P.  Davis.  Nov. 

1917.  to  Mar.  28.1918. 
Commander  W.  D.  Puleston.  Mar.  28,  1918 


Aug.  29.1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  J.  H.  Hoover,  Aug.  29.  it 

to  Nov.  11.1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Edward  W,  Hanson.  S* 

23, 1917,  to  June  29, 1918. 
Lieut.  Paul  FiUsimons,  June  29. 1918,  to  June 
1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Roy  PfefT,  Julv  1,  1918. 

Sept.  4, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Benj.  H.  Lingo,  Sept.  5.  IS 

to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Rufus  F.  Zogbaurn,  Jr.,  A 

24.  1917.  to  Dec.  19, 1917. 
Commander  Wm.  Victor  Tomb.  Dec.  19,  1917 

Aug.  24.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Benjamin  V. 

Au«.  25,  1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918 
Commander  Ralph  R.  Stewart, 

Jan.  31,  1P1S. 
Lieut.  Commander  Harry  A.  McClure,  Feb 

1918.  to  Aug.  4.  1918. 
Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Hatch,  Aug.  4, 1918,  to  Nov. 


V.  McCandli 
Sept.  23,  1917 


1918 


1 91V 


n  B.  McComb.  J. 
Ross,  June  15.  11 


Commander  Burrcll  C.  Allen.  Nov.  3 

Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  c.co.  F-  3*Pt-  6,  1918.  to  N 

11, 1918. 

Commander  Alexander  Sharpc,  jr.,  Oct.  18.  IS 

to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Douglas  legate  Howard,  Mav 

1917,  to  Dec.  1, 1917. 

Lieut.  Commander  Geo.  N.  Barker.  Dec.  2,  11 

to  June  14,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Millineton  B 

15,  1918,  to  Aug.  20.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Chas.  C.  ~ 

to  Aug.  11.  1918. 
Commander  Roger  Williams,  Nov.  3,  1817. 

Mav  7,  1918.  > 
Commander  Mathias  E.  Menley.  May  <1918 

Aug.  24.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Calvin  H.Cobb,  Aug.  25, 11 

to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Fred.  H.  Potest,  July  17,  1918. 

Nov.  11.  1918. 
Commander  Chas.  T.  Hutchins,  May  17,  1917 

Dec. 31, 1917. 
Commander  Lawrence  N.  McNair,  Jan.  1,  11 

to  May  18, 1918. 
Commander  Ralph  R.  Stewart,  May  19,  1! 

to  July  11, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Julv 

1918,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 

Commander  Stanford  C.  Hooper,  June  1,  11 

to  Aug.  18, 1918. 
Lieut.  «  ommander  Jas. 

1918,  to  Sept.  21, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Ouy  C. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
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!/<  r*  and  coatt  torpedo  rt  **vl*  on  dutii  in  tntr  zone*.  Apr.  6*.  1917,  to  Nov. 

11,  Wis— Continued. 

"CT."] 


States 


(CT). 


I(OT)-. 
«1  


el 

-is. 


kins. 


nberly. 


asdale  

wrene*  (CT). 

»  

ttle  


In 


coh  Jones  (torpe- 
doed.) 

icDonoughtCT).. 


June  33,1918 


Aug.  6,1917 


June  23,1918 


May  21,1918 


To- 


Nov.  11,1918 


*  >  •  •    dO«  •  •  •  *  •  , 


-  •  uu.  .  .  . 


.do.. 


.do- 


Jan.  23,1918  !  do- 


Sept.  13.1918  1  do. 

May  30,1917   do. 


May  28,1917 


 do. 


May  21,1918   do  


Aug.  20,1918 
July  23,1917 


May  21,1918 

 da  

Oct.  2,1918 
May  21,1918 


 do. 

 do. 


Sept.  27, 1918 
May  4,1917 
Jan.  26,1918 


 do  

 do  

 do  

-  *   *  •  •  dO 

•  •  •  • .  do. 
Dec.  6,1917 
Nov.  11,1918 


Lieut.  Commander  Francis  Cogswell,  June  23, 

1918,  to  Oct.  21, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Geo.  N.  Reeves,  Jr.,  Oct.  22, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Ralph  O.  Walling,  Aug.  6, 

1917,  to  June  13, 1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Francis  A.  LaRoche,  June 

14,  1918,  to  Oct.  30.  1918. 
Unit.  Commander  Ewart  G.  Haas,  Oct.  31, 1918, 

to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
Commander  Arthur  1*.  Fairfield,  June  23,  1918, 

to  Aug.  8, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Chas.  W.  McNair,  Aug.  9, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Lieut.  Arthur  8.  Walton,  May  21,  1918,  to  Oct. 
24  191** 

Lieiit.  Commander  Robert  O.  Tobin,  Oct.  25, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Robt.  8.  Haggart,  May  2, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  H.  E.  Shoemaker,  Jan.  23, 

1918,  to  July  24.  1918. 
Lieut.  Lewis  W.  Comstock,  July  24,  1918,  to 

Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander           N.  Barker,  Sept.  13, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Louis  P.  Davis,  Mav  30, 1917,  to  Dec. 

2,  1917. 

Commander  Ralph  (I.  Parker,  Dec.  3,  1917,  to 

June  14,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Ernest  L.  Ounther,  June  15, 

1918.  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Lee,  Jan.  3,  1918  to  May  28, 1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  T.  J.  Kehcler,  Jan.  3,  1918,  to 

June  1,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  J.  L.  Kauffman,  June  1, 1918, 

to  Sent.  1,  1918. 
Lieut.  H.  V.  Baugh,  Sept.  2,  1918,  to  Oct.  8,  1918. 
Commander  Henry  G.  Shonerd,  Oct.  9,  1918,  to 

Nov.  11,  1918. 
Capt.  Alfred  W.  Johnson,  May  21,  1918,  to  Sept. 

7,  1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Harrv  A.  McClure,  Sept.  7, 

1918,  to  Oct.  »>,  1918. 
Commander  Chas.  G.  Davy,  Oct.  7, 1918,  to  Nov. 

11,  1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Frank  81ingluff,  Jr.,  Aug.  22, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Wm.  R.  Furnell,  Julv  23, 

1918,  to  June  30,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Donald  B.  Beary,  June  14. 

1918,  to  Oct.  29. 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Clifford  E.  Van  Hook,  Oct. 

29.  1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Cary  Walthall  Magruder, 

Oct.  26.  1918.  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Wm.  Kellv  Beard,  May  21,  1918,  to  Nov. 

11, 1918. 

Commander  David  W.  Bagley,  Oct.  2,  1918,  to 

Nov.  11, 1918. 
Capt.  Jos.  K.  Taussig,  May  21,  1918,  to  Aug. 

28,  1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Leland  Jordon,  jr.,  Aug.  29, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Ralph  C.  Tarter,  Sept.  27,  1918, 

to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  David  W.  Bagley,  May  4, 

1817, to  Dec. 6, 1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Robt.  M.  Hinckley,  Jan.  26, 

1918,  to  Aug.  7,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Wm.  D.  Chandler,  Jr.,  Aug. 

8,  1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
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Destroyers  ami  const  torpedo  vessels  on  duty  ir  war  zones.  Apr.  6.  1911.  to  Y 

/;.  /.oy#— OmtinmMl. 

[Coast  torpedo  vessels  marked  "CT."] 
In  war  tone. 


United  States  vessels. 


51.  Manley... 

52.  Maury  

53.  Mayrant.. 

«i.  McCall..... 

55.  McDougal. 

56.  McKec  

57.  Monoghan. 

58.  Murray  

58.  Nicholson. 


60.  O'Brien.. 


61. 


Dee.  1,1917 


Aug.  2,1918 
May  21,1918 


Feb.  5,1918 
Apr.  29,1917 


Aug.  7,1918 
Nov.  5,1917 


Oct.  7,1918 
May  20,1917 


.do.. 


July  1,1917 


—I 


Commanding  officer. 


To— 


...do.. 
...do.. 


Nov.  11,1918    Commander  Robt.  L.  Berry,  Dec.  1,  1917 
i     Apr.  9.  1918. 
Lieut.  Wallace  B.  Phillips,  Apr.  10,  191* 

June  30,  191*. 
Commander  Robt.  J,.  Bern-,  Julv  1,  191* 
Nov.  il  191H. 

....do   Commander  Jno.  Hv.  Newton,  Sept.  23,  1 

|    to  Nov.  11, 1S18. 

 do   Commander  Eldred  B.  Armstrong,  Mav 

I     1918,  to  Nov.  5.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Herbert  G.  Gates,  jr.,  > 

5,  1918,  to  Nov.  8, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Wm.  N.  Richardson. 
Nov.  8,  1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

 do   Lieut.  Commander  Edward  K.  Lang.  Fe 

1918,  to  Sept.  10,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Fred  T. 

1918.  to  Nov.  11. 1918. 
Commander  Arthur  P.  Fairfield,  Apr.  29, 1 

Dec.  2,1917. 
Commander  Wm.  T.  Conn,  jr.,  Dec.  3,  191 : 

Mar.  25.1918. 
Commander  V 
Oct.  21,1918. 
Lieut.  Commander 
1918,  to  Nov.  11.1918. 

.do   Commander  Wm.  Hy.  Lee.  Aug.  7. 1918,  to  N 

11,1918. 

.do   Lieut.  John  F.  Cox,  Nov.  15,  1917,  to  June 

1918. 

Lieut.  Raleigh  C.  Williams,  June  26.  1918 

Aug.  15, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  F.dmund  W.  Strother,  A 

16,1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Lieut.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  Oct.  7, 1918,  to  Nov. 
1918. 

Capt.  Bvron  Andrew  Long,  Mav  20, 1917,  to 
30, 1917. 

Lieut.  Commander  Geo.  N.  Barker,  Julv  31 , 1 

to  Aug.  13, 1917. 
Capt.  Frank  D.  Berrien.  Aug.  13. 1917 ,  to  Jan. 
1918. 

Commander  Jno.  C.  Fremont.  Jan.  29.  191  > 

Mar.  22  1918. 
Commander  Chas.  E.  Smith.  Mar.  23.  1918 

Aug.  12, 1918. 
Lieut.  (  ommander  Thalbert  N.  A I  for.  1,  Aug. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Commander  Chas.  A.  Blakelv.  May  20.  1917 

Oct.  2. 1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Romauld,  Oct.  3,  1917. 

Oct.  11,1917. 
P.  P.  Mcljowski.  Oct.  11. 1917,  to  Oct.  19.  I9i: 
Lieut.  Commander  Romauld. 
Commander  Chas.  A.  Blakelv,  Oct.  12,  1917 

Oct.  17,  1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Donald  W.  Hamilton,  ( 

20,  1917,  to  Oct.  23,  1917. 
P.  P.  McLcwski,  Oct.  18,  1917,  to  Oct.  18,  1917 
Lieut.  Commander  Romuald. 
P.  P.  MeUwski  (one  day),  Oct.  24.  1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Chas.  A.  Blakelv,  Oct. 

1917.  to  Feb.  26.  191S. 
Commander  Martin  K.  Mctcalf,  Feb.  27,  II 

to  July  31,  1918. 
Commander  Welson  H.  Goss,  Aug.  1,  19ls. 

Aug.  7,  1918. 
Commander  Martin  K.  Metcalf,  Aug.  8,  191S 

Aug.  18  19  IK. 
Commander  Nelson  H.  Goss,  Aug.  19,  1918. 

Oct.  28.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Walter  F.  I-afrenz,  Oct. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Halsey  Powell,  July  1,  1917, 

Apr.  6,  1918. 


.do. 
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11,  WIS— Continued. 

*CT."] 


In  war 


From 


To- 


"  |  July  1,1917 

r*on.   May  28,1917 


line. 


.do.. 


I  Jones  (CT)  I  May  21,  1918  ;  do 


sins  i  June  1,1917 

May  21,1918 


ry  <CT) 
rer  


....do  

Apr.  29,1917 


eblc(CT)  !  May  21,1918 


esioo. 


July  25,1918  I  do. 


Milord.... 
unburn*. 


rid. 


Rowan. 


Sept.  30, 1918 
June  24,  1918 

July  28,  191 S 

Nov.  15,  1917 


May  12,  I9i; 


,  Nov.  11,1918    Commander  Wilson  Brown,  Apr.  7,  1918,  to 
Oct.  3D,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Wallace  Phillips,  Oct.  31, 
i     191"*,  to  Nov.  11,  191s. 

 do   Commander  John  H.  Newton,  May  28,  1917,  to 

Nov.  4,  1917. 
Lieut.  Commander  Spencer  S.  tawis,  Nov.  5, 

1917,  to  Sept.  »i,  I91V 
Commander  Warren  C.  Nixon,  Sept.  7,  1918,  to 

Nov.  11.  1918. 

do   Commander  John  S.  Barleon,  May  28,  1917,  to 

Apr.  8,  191*. 

Lieuf.  Commander  Frank   SlinglufT,  Apr.  8, 

1918.  to  Julv  10,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Lorain  Anderson,  July  10, 

191S,  to  Oct.  15,  1918. 
Lieu  i.  Commander  Alger  II.  Drescl,  Oct.  15, 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Lieut.  Leo  H.  Thebaud,  May  21,  1918,  to  Nov. 

11.1918. 

Nov.  23,1917  Lieut.  Commander  Forney  M.  Knox,  June  1, 
Nov.  11,1918       1917.  to  Nov.  25,  1917. 

Lieut.  Commander  Forney  M.  Knox,  May  21, 
1     191s,  to  Aug.  15.  191*. 
Lieut.  Commander  Earl  A.  Mclntyre,  Aug. 
16, 191S.  to  Nov.  II,  191* 

 do   Lieut.  Commander  Jas.  11.  Taylor,  May  21, 1C18, 

to  Nov.  11,  191S. 

 do   Cant.  Ward    K.  Wonman,  Apr.  29,  1917,  to 

Dec.  2,  1917. 

Lieut.  Commander  Amos  Loder,  Dec.  3, 1917,  to 

Dec.  14,  1917. 
Commander  Wm.  H.  Lee,  Dec.  15, 1917,  to  Apr. 

30,  1918. 

Commander  Arie  A.  Corwin,  May  1,  1918,  to 

July  21,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jas.  Thos.  Alexander,  July 
22,1918,  to  Nov.  11.1918. 

I  do   Lieut.  Andrew  H.  Mack,  May  21,  1918,  to  Nov. 

11, 1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Cary  W.  Magruder,  July  25, 

1917,  to  June  15,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jno.   Howard  Wellbrock, 

June  15.  1918.  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Arthur  8.  Carpenter,  Sept. 
30,  191H.  to  Nov.  II,  1P1S. 

do  1  Capt.  Ward  Kenneth  Wert  man,  June  24, 1918,  to 

Sept.  20.  I91K. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jno.  N.  Holt,  jr.,  Sept.  21, 
191*,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

do  Comm  .ruler  Chas.  C.  Slavton,  July  28,  1917.  to 

1     Mav  25,  191*. 
Lieut  Commander  Walter  S.  Davidson,  May  26, 

191*.  to  Nov.  ll,  1918 
Lieut.  Commander  tJuy  C.  Btirnes,  Nov.  15,  1917, 

to  June  9.  1918. 
Lieut.  T.  N.  Shirk,  June  10, 1918,  to  June  12, 1918. 
Lieut. 'Commander  (  has.  A.  I'ownell,  June  12, 

1918.  to  Aug.  12.  1918. 
Lieut  Commander  Wm.  A.  Hodgman,  Aug.  13, 

191*, to  Sept  17.  191K. 
Lieut.  Robt.  W.  McRevnolds,  jr.,  Sept.  18,1918, 
I     to  Sept  .  20.  191*. 
Lieut.  Commander  Howard  H.  J.  Benson,  Sept. 
21.191*.  to  Nov.  11.  1918. 

.  do   Capt.  Chas.  K.  Courtnev,  May  12,1917,  to  Dec.2, 

1917. 

Commander  Douglas  L.  Howard,  Dec.  3, 1917,  to 

Mar  20,  1917. 
Commander  Frank  H.  Sadler,  Mar.  20,  1918,  to 

Aug.  2fi.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Howard  A.  Flanigan,  Aug. 

27,  1918,  to  Oct.  24,  1918. 
Commander  Edmund  S.  Root,  Oct.  25,  1918,  to 
Nov.  11.  191* 


 do — 


.do. 
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'CT."] 


United  States 


In  war  rone. 


From- 


To— 


Commanding 


77.  Shaw  


78.  Sigourney. 


79.  Smith. 


80.  Sterret.. 


89.  Truxton  (C.  T.). 

90.  Tucker  


May  19,  1917 


June  28,1917 


June  1,1918 


July  22,1917 


May  28,1917 


.do 


— do. 


(CT)  

82.  Stockton  

83.  Stribling  

84.  Stringham  

85.  Talbot  (U.  8.).»  

88.  Taylor  (U.S.)  

87.  Terry  

88  Trippe  


Sept.  20, 1917 


Feb.  3,1918 
Aug.  16,1918 
July    3, 1918 

July  22,1918 

July  10,1918 
Jan.   15. 1918 

May  28,1917 


I 


Sept.  13, 1917 
May  17.1917 


i  Did  not  operate 


Nov.  11,1918   Commander  Burrell  C.  Allen.  Mav  19,  I9i: 
Dec.  3,  1917. 
Commander  Reuben  L.  Walker.  Jan.  1,  191* 

Auk.  23,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Mark  L.  Hersey,  jr.,  Mai 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Commander  Milton  8.  Davis,  June  28,  1917 

Apr.  8, 1918. 
Capt.  David  C.  Hanrahan,  Apr .9, 1918,  to  Ma] 
1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Van  Leer  Kirk  man,  jr.,  ! 

15,1918.  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Commander  Walter  N.  Veraou,  June  1, 191 

Aug.  28. 1918. 
Commander  Wm.  D. 

Oct.  16.1918. 
Commander  Walter  N.  Vernou,  Oct.  16, 19D 

Nov.  H  1918. 
Commander  Jacob  H.  Klein,  July  22, 1917, to  J 
15, 1918. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jaa.  C.  Byrnes,  jr.,  June 

1918,  to  Nov.  7, 1918. 
Commander  Frank  C.  Martin,  Nov.  8,  191 » 

Nov.  11.1918.  j 
Commander  Oeo.  W.  Simpson,  Mav  28, 1917 

Mar.  29, 1918. 
Commander  Matthias  E.  Manly,  Mar  30, 191) 

May  14,1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jaa.  T.  Alexander,  Mav 

1918,  to  May  20, 1918. 
Commander  Allan  S.  Farquhar,  May  21,191$ 

Oct.  13, 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Donald  T  Hunter,  Oct. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Harvey  S.  Hals  lip,  Sept. 

1917,  to  July  18.1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Kugene  T.  Oates,  July 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,1918. 
Lieut. Commander  Thomas  Baxter, Nov. 2, 11 

to  Nov.  11, 1918. 
Commander  Harry  A.  Balbridge,  Feb.  3,  1915 

Nov.  11.1918. 
Commander  Geo.C.  Logan,  Aug.  16, 1918,  to  N 
11,1918. 

Commander  Neil  E.  Nicholas,  Julv  3,  1917, 

Oct.  16,  1918. 
Commander  Wm.  D.  I'uleston,  Oct.  17,  191H 

Nov.  11  1918. 
Commander  Isaac  F.  Dortch,  July  22,  191*. 

Oct.  17,  1918. 
Commander  Geo.  Wm.  Kenvon,  Oct.  18,  1918 

Nov.  11  1918. 
Commander  (has.  Thos.  Hutch  ins,  jr.,  July 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jno.  F. 

1918,  to  Sept.  3.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Robert  E. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Commander  Robt.  C.  Oiffcn,  May  28,  1917, 

Mar.  21,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Valentine  N.  Bioc.  Mar 

1918,  to  May  24,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commnnder  Franklin  P.  Conger,  Mar 

1918,  to  Julv  20  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  Jul; 

1918,  to  Oct.  10.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  David  H.  Stuart,  Oct. 

1918,  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jas.  O.  Ware,  Sept.  13.  19 
to  Nov.  11,  1918. 
.1  Commander  Benvaurd  B.  Wygant,  Mav  7.  19 
to  Dec.  21,  1918. 
Commander  Walter  H.  Lassing,  Dec.  22,  1917. 
July  7,  1918. 

in  European  waters  until  May,  1918. 


.do . 
.do. 

.do. 


 do. . . . 

...do.... 


 do — 

 do  — 
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and  <oa*t  torpedo  n-HMcl*  oti  duty  in  itxir  zomn,  Ayr.' 6,  1917,  to  Xor. 

it,  wis— Continued 


[Coast  torpedo  vessels  marked  "CT."] 


ck« 


(CT). 


In  war 


L 


To- 


linwright 

.'alk*  

V 

V  Uers  

Whipple  (CT) 

Wkkm  

Wilkes  

Wlnslow  


May  17.1917 


Apr  29.1917 


Nov.  11. 1918 


Apr.  29. 1918   do.... 


May  20.1917 


May  1X1917 


Nov.  25. 1917 


Nov  11,1914 


I 


Aug.  in,  1918 
Sept.  11,1917 

July  3,1918 
June  20.1917 


May  1,1917 


I 


Sept.  30, 1918 
Jan.  25.1918 


 do  

• . .  *do. . . . 


.do.. 


.do. . . 


. . .  .do. 
....  do. 


Lieut.  Commander  Douglas  W.  Fuller,  July  8, 

1918,  to  Oct. 10  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Walter  F.  Lafrcnz,  Oct.  11, 

19IH.  to  Oct.  19,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Douglas  W.  Fuller,  Oct.  20, 

1918,  to  Oct.  30,  191H. 
Lieut.  Commander  Joslah  O.  Hoffman,  Cct  31 

1918  (l dav) 

Commander  Carroll  S.  Graves,  Nov.  1,  1918.  to 

Nov.  11,  1918. 
Capt.  Jos.  K.  Taussig.  Apr.  29,  f917,  to  Nov.  14, 

1917. 

Commander  Isaac  F.  Dortch,  Nov.  15.  1917,  to 

Mar.  22. 1918. 
Commander  Jno.  C.  Fremont,  Mar.  23,  1918.  to 

May  26,  1918. 
Commander  Chas.  C.  Slayton,  May  27,  1918,  to 

Nov.  5,  1918. 
Commander  NeLson  H.  Goss,  Nov.  6,  1918,  to 

Nov.  11.  1918. 
Commander  Fred  H.  Potest,  Apr.  29,  1917,  to 

Dec.  26.  1917. 
Commander  Robert  A.  Dawes,  Dec.  27,  1917,  to 

Julv  5.  1918. 

Lieut  Commander  Kmorv  Fitch  Clement,  July 

7  191«,toNov  11.1918. 
Commander  Chas.  I .  Russell,  May  30.  1917,  to 

Nov.  30.  19  7. 
Lieut.  Commander  Herbert  W.  Underwood, 

Dec.  1  1917,  to  Oct.  17,  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Stephen  E.  Robinson.  Oct. 

18.  1918,  to  Nov.  11.  1918. 
I  ieut  I  F  Dortch,  Mav  28,  1917.  to  Nov.  I*.  1917. 
Commander  O.  U    Kenvon,  Nov.  14,  1917.  to 

June  14,  1918 
Lieut  Commander  Norman  R   Van  der  Veer. 

June  15,  1318.  to  June  29.  1918  July  1,  1918,  to 

Oct.  29.  1*11**. 
I  I  lent.  Commander  Wm  F.  Greshman,  Oct  30, 

1918,  to  Nov  II.  1918 
Commander  Chita  F.  RUMCtl,  Auk  1°,  1918.  to 

Nov  II.  1918 
Commander  Harry  J.  Abbett,  Sept.  11,  1917,  to 

Aug.  18.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Robert  M.  Doyle,  Aug.  19, 

1918.  to  Nov.  II  1918. 
Commander  Jno.  S.  Barloon,  July  31  1918,  to  Nov 

II,  191H.    (Ship  commissioned  July  31, 1918.) 
Commander  Jno.  Chas.  Fremont .  June  20, 1917,  to 

Jan. 2*. 1918 
Capt.  Frank  D.  Berrien.  Jan.  29,  1918,  to  June  9, 

1918. 

Commander  Thos.  A.  Symington,  June  10,  1918, 

to  Oct.  20, 1918. 
Commander  Andre-*  S.  Hickey,  Oct.  21,  191R,  to 

Nov.  11. 1918. 
Commander  Nell  E.  Nichols,  May  7, 1917,  to  Aug. 

13,  1917. 

Commander  Kalph  C.  Parker,  Aug.  14,  1917,  to 

Sept. 28, 1917. 
Commander  Neil  E.  Nichols,  Fept.  29,  1917.  to 

Dec  31  1917 
Commander  Fredk  V.  McNair,  Jan.  1,  1918,  to 

June  21. 1918 
Lieut.  Commander  Francis  Rockwell,  June  22, 

1918,  to  Nov  11,1918. 
Commander  Fred'k  V.  McNairJr, Sept.  30, 1918, 

to  Nov.  U.  1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Jos.  McE.  B.  Smith,  Jan.  25, 

1918,  to  Aug.  15,1918. 
Lieut  . Commander  Oscar  C.  Badger,  Aug.  16, 1918, 

to  Oct  26. 1918. 
Lieut.  Commander  Francis  M.  Collier,  Oct.  27, 

1918.  to  Nov  II.  1918 
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Here  is  another  question  you  asked  the  other  day,  but  I  can  g 
you  that  later. 

Just  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  vour  attention  to  the  fact  wl 
you  were  discussing  announcement  of  policy,  I  did  not  remember  1 
date.  It  was  April  13. 

Senator  Keyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like,  in  order  t\ 
we  may  try  to  keep  in  mind  what  is  taking  place  before  us  here, 
know  what  question  the  Secretary  is  answering  now. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  answering  as  to  our  destroyers. 

Senator  Keyes.  I  wish  the  stenographer  would  find  the  quest i 
and  read  it.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  the  question  is. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will 
here  all  summer. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  have  my  summer  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  You  answer  very  few  of  the  questions  that  £ 
asked  of  you,  but  you  put  in  a  lot  of  matter  into  the  record  that 
highly  irrelevant  to  the  questions  asked. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  put  in  anything  that  is  not  releva 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  investigation,  I: 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  questions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  absolutely  relevant  to  the  questions,  a 
necessary  to  give  a  clear  answer. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  was  that  when  we  examined  you  here 
would  get  all  the  assistance  that  it  was  in  your  power  to  give 
clearing  up  these  matters  and  in  clearing  them  up  as  briefly  as  p( 
sible. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  I  am  giving  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  on  at  a  very  large  expense  to  t 
Government,  holding  these  hearings,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  you  w 
bring  your  answers  down  to  reasonable  length,  and  follow  the  iin 
we  are  trying  to  find  out  about,  it  would  be  very  helpful  and  prof 
able. 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  is  the  first  time  

The  Chairman.  Nobody  wants  to  hide  anything  or  to  suppress  ai 
information;  but  I  think  that  you  ought  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  cooperating  with  you.  I  have  given  y« 
an  abundance  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  these  questions  to  ask,  and  \ 
are  going  to  ask  them,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  dear  sir.  I  shall  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  have  a  great  many  other  duties 
perform  besides  coming  up  to  these  hearings. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  I  work  all  day  and  a  part  of  the  nigh 
but  when  you  ask  me  a  question  I  shall  exercise  my  right  to  answ 
the  question. 

The  Chairman.  But  every  question  we  ask,  you  come  out  with 
long  statement,  taking  up  alf  sorts  of  other  matters,  and  we  never  g 
anvwhere. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  only  answer  your  questions  so  as  to  give  yc 
full  information.  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  "  yes  v  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  get  any  answer,  "yes"  or  "no." 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  got  a  clear,  concise,  and  full  answt 
to  every  question  that  you  have  asked  me. 
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r  Chairman.  You  heard  this  question  I  asked  you  last.   I  have 
►tten  it  long  ago. 

•rrtnry  Danikls.  You  asked  me  a  question  about  the  use  of  de- 
oi-s.     If  you  will  ask  the  question  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 

>  answer  it. 

V  Chairman.  I  read  you  a  statement  by  the  General  Board 
itifr  what  they  found  was  needed  by  the  British  after  eonfer- 
with  Admiral  Browning  and  other  representatives  of  the  British 
■niiiuMit,  and  also  a  statement  that  the  (General  Board  wished  t<» 
rate  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that  disaster  to  (ireat  Britain 
1  only  l>e  prevented  by  the  action  as  above;  and  I  then  asked 
if  that  was  in  this  letter  where  you  speak  of  the  heartiest 
oration  with  the  Allies,  and  where  you  explained  the  cooperation 
had  already  taken  place,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whetner  that 
nient  by  the  General  Board  was  taken  into  consideration  when 
say  that  you  already  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  with  the 
's.  in  regard  to  the  submarine  situation. 

•cretarv  Daniels.  We  alwavs  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  from 
»c«ri lining:  but.  of  course,  that  cooperation  was  made  larger  and 

or  as  time  went  on.  That  recommendation  of  the  General  Board, 
recall  it,  was  May  5,  was  it* 

be  Chairman.  May  3. 

•notary  Danikls.  May  3.   By  May  28  we  had  sent  28  destroyers 
-  to  (Ireat  Britain  to  give  this  hearty  cooperation, 
be  Chairman.  Section  6  of  this  letter  says: 

>  rursuant  to  the  uImivp  pin  nil  policy,  the  Navy  Department  announces 
s  general  plan  of  action  the  following: 

ow.  that  general  plan  of  action  was  for  the  future,  was  it  not? 
ecretary  Danikls.  No:  it  was  the  continuation  of  a  general  plan 
n-tion.    It  was  only  announcing  what  was  done  ami  what  would 
tinue  to  be  done, 
he  Chairman.  It  announced — 

willingness  to  send  its  minor  fi«rhtin^  foices.  comurisoil  of  ilcsrroyers, 
s»«rs,  submarine  chasers,  auxiliaries,  in  any  number  not  incompatible  wirh 
ie  heeds. 

bore  would  l)e  no  point  in  announcing  action  that  had  already 
n  taken. 

Secretary  Danikls.  As  I  said,  Capt.  Pratt  felt  that  a  formal  state- 
nt  ought  to  be  made. 

l'he  Chairman.  Was  not  this  to  tell  Admiral  Sims  that  you  were, 
ng  to  send  these  vessels  over  in  the  future? 
•HK-retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Sims  already  knew  that. 
The  Chairman.  How  did  he  know  it?    lie  stated  he  had  no  in- 
flation. 

Secretary  Danikls.  Did  he  sav  that? 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  his  testimony  shows  that  the  cable 
.July  :\  was  the  first  he  received  about  any  plans  of  the  department. 

Svretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  T  do  know  l^et  u> 

\  here  is  a  telegram  I  sent  to  Admiral  Sims  on  May  3.  which 
ows.  "  Uerchavcn  is  suggested/1  it  says,  '*  by  the  British  commis- 
m."  This  is  about  the  time  that  the  British  commission  was  here, 
says : 

iVrehaven  is  suggested  by  the  British  commission  in  Washington  as  a  base 
r  the  destroyers  operating  with  the  Allies. 
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This  is  May  3:  so  that  he  must  have  known  that  before  that  f  n 
announcement,  because  I  said  to  him: 

rutinmtely  there  will  lie  IMi  destroyers  sent,  us  well  as  the  \h  \v\ll*  ai  l  •  , 
us  the  Dixie,  should  the  hitter  be  required.  , 

There  on  May  3  is  my  telegram  to  Admiral  Sims  telling 
would  get  38  destroyers  out  or  the  50  we  had. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  about  destroyers.    This  states  

Its  willingness  to  send  its  minor  fighting  forces,  comprised  of  dVstroj>r*  - 
era,  submarine  chasers,  and  auxiliaries  in  any  numbers  not  incompetiv 
home  needs. 

Secretary  Daniels.  AVe  sent  submarine  chasers  in  ad.lit. 
those  destroyers. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  statement  of  policy  had  been  ni2> 
him.  as  I  understand,  prior  to  this  time:  and  I  think  he  so 
in  his  testimony.    I  read  further  in  this  letter  that  the  depart- 
also  stated — 

Its  unwillingness,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  separate  any  division  fr.-,  ■] 
main  fleet  for  service  abroad,  although  it  is  willlug  to  send  the  eutin-  - 
ship  fleet  abroad  to  act  as  a  united  but  cooperating  unit  when,  after  i 
sulfation  of  all  admiralties  concerned,  the  emergency  is  deemed  to  warr 

Is  not  that  a  plan  for  the  future? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  sav  this- was  a  formal  announcement  of:  jj 
most  of  which  we  had  already  carried  out,  and  which  wen*  kr< 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  referred  to  the  future.    Have  you  an--t  i 
copy  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  states — 

Its  willingness  to  discuss  more  fully  plans  for  joint  operations. 
I  take  it  that  is  for  the  future? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  more  fully;  yes.    That  show-  *v  i 
already  decided  on  general  operations. 
The  Chairman.  But  "more  fully." 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  we  wished  to  discuss  it  more  fully  ^  1 

•  * 

war  went  on. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dantels.  We  never  closed  the  door  as  to  new  condit:  i 
The  Chairman.  So  that  this  plan  is  for  the  future? 
Secretary  Daniels.  This  plan  announces  in  part  the  plan  v*  t 

already  put  into  effect,  and  announces  also  what  we  would  conn  i 

to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  had  been  discussing  policies  m  i-. 
meeting  on  April  11.  and  Sims  had  been  discussing  policies  rid 
along? 

Secretary  Daniels.  When?  We  were  making  arrangement- 
The  Chairman.  You  were  discussing  policies  with  the  Britw  i 

this  meeting  of  April  11? 

Secretary  Daniei^s.  We  settled  the  policies  at  that  meeting 
The  Chairman.  Yes:  you  settled  them,  and  Admiral  Sim5  ;.j 

also  been  discussing  policies,  which  policies  had  probably  Wit  H 

tied  before,  and  it  had  been  determined  to  go  ahead. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  Admiral  Sims  couW  ri 

settle  policies. 
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i*  Chairman.  I  did  not  sav  lie  did.    He  had  been  consulting 
them,  and  those  plans  had  probably  been  settled,  too.    I  did 
ay  that  he  had  settled  them. 

«-n  you  would  not  say  that  the  detailed  plans  anil  policies  you 
>ti  April  6,  1917,  were  so  comprehensive  that  it  was  not  neces- 
t«>  add  to  them  ? 

-rotary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  in  a  war  before  the 
logins,  or  any  month  after  the  war.  is  so  fixed  and  adamant 
changed  conditions  do  not  require  other  discussions  and  changed 
o<ls  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

ie  Chairman.  But  you  claim  that  this  letter  was  simply  addi- 
.1  to  the  plan  of  cooperation? 

<•  rotary  Daniels.  This  letter  was  a  formal  statement,  most  of 
we  had  already  done,  some  of  which  was  to  state  that  we  would 
•  fully  cooperate  and  more  fully  consider,  and  future  policies 

ie  Chairman.  Although  Admiral  Sims  states.  I  think,  in  his 
monv  that  it  was  the  Hrst  plan  of  cooperation  that  he  had  re- 
ul?  * 

•i -rotary  Daniels.  It  is  a  very  singular  thing. 

ie  Chairman.  And  with  which  he  was  familiar? 

'cretary  Daniels.  But  it  is  a  very  singular  thing,  when  here  on 

»  1470  of  the  typewritten  record,  on  April  13.  1917,  is  a  state- 

t — I  think  that  I  had  better  read  that  to  you.  Here  is  a  telegram, 

,  sent  by  Admiral  Browning,  of  the  British  Admiralty,  which, 

>urse.  Admiral  Sims  knew  all  about,  saying: 

1  lowing  points  of  agreement  have  been  arrived  at  with  United  States  Navy 
irtment:  French  admiral  sending  telegram  to  I'aris.  Begins  question  raised 
►ritlsh  Admiralty  first,  line  squadron  immediately  ready  to  proceed  from 
h  Atlantic  port  on  receipt  of  information  of  escape  of  raider. 

t  that  time  the  French  and  British  were  very  uneasy  about 
lers.    [Continuing  reading:] 

^rations  of  ships  of  this  squadron  will  he  coordinated  with  those  of  allied 
dmii*.    Area  of  oj>eralions.  from  the  parallel  of  Cape  Sable  to  the  longi- 
."♦o,  thence  soqth  to  the  parallel  of  20  north. 

H-ond.  Second  squadron  on  the  e:isr  const  of  South  America  will  he  provided 
<>on  as  possible  In  the  near  future.  Area  of  operations  from  Brazilian 
t  along  parallel  ;"i  south  to  meridian  30  west,  thence  south  to  15,  then 
Hlel  with  coast  to  the  latitude  of  3T>  south,  then  along  that  parallel  to  the 

T 

\\\r<\.  Six  destroyers  will  he  sent  over  in  the  immediate  future.    These  will 
.;i<ed  on  British  or  Freneh  port,  as  may  be  considered  most  necessary, 
uiirth.  I"nIt<Ml  States  will  look  after  west  coast  of  North  America  from 
iolian  b>  Colombian  hou'idaries. 

ifth.  Relations  with  Chile  excellent :  fnited  States  armed  Government  nl- 
>   vessels  will  maintain  continuous  service  for  the  present  which  will  be 

ized. 

i\th.  I'nited  States  China  squadron  will  be  maintained  for  the  present, 
iventh.  i'nited  States  will  supervise  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
far  as  Colombian  boundary,  thence  east  to  west  |>oint  of  Jamaica,  along 
t  roast  of  Jamaica  to  the  east  |s»int  of  Virgin  Islands,  thence  north  to  the 
Thenstem  limit  of  area  referred  to  in  first. 
'.i;rht.  If  and  when  enemy  submarines  api>ear — 

Vow  gentlemen,  I  call  that  to  your  attention.  Here  were  the 
itish  nnd  French  admirals,  April  13,  1917.  stressing  the  point 


* 
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of  the  danger  of  enemy  submarines  appearing  on  this  coast,  and 
agreed — 

If  and  when  enemy  submarines  appear  they  will  attempt  to  send  several 
marines  to  the  Canadian  coast,  but  this  is  only  possible  if  a  parent  «hij 
accommodations  of  men  on  shore  provided. 

Following  points  raised  by  French  minister  of  marine:  First.  Provisioi 
small  patrol  for  French  coast  not  yet  |>ossible  owing  to  requirements  of  home 
(defense)  when  available  however  they  will  be  supplied,  France  escnr 
them  over  and  manning  if  necessary.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made 
mediately  to  supply  these.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  bowe\» 
early  success. 

Second.  Provision  of  armed  naval  transports  fin*  carrying  railway  mate 
to  France;  one  will  be  furnished  immediately,  a  second  ami  third  as  soot 
possible. 

Further  message  transmitted  in  another  cipher: 

I  will  remain  at  Washington  until  I  know  whether  you  have  any  fun 
Instructions  and  to  complete  conference  upon  details  on  which  I  have  I 
requested  to  advise  Navy  Department. 

Now,  that  was  the  agreement  we  made,  and  that  was  the  agi 
ment  and  the  policv  settled  upon  the  Navy  Department  on  Aj 
13,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  when  } 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  conditions  and  did  not  in  any  way  co 
the  scope  which  you  afterwards  carried  out? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  1 
very  little  knowledge,  because  we  had  a  conference  with  Admi 
Browning,  of  the  British  Navy,  who  was  fully  advised  

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  have  been  very  fully  advised. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  And  with  Admiral  Grasset, 
the  French  Navy,  who  was  fully  advised. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  have  been  very  fully  advised,  wl 
he  said  all  they  wanted  was  a  couple  of  submarines  over  there 
moral  effect. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  never  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  whenBrowning  said  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  never  said  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  appears  in  the  testimony. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  He  said  that  the  supreme  thing  was  to  pat 
the  coast  from  Halifax  to  Brazil  and  to  release  their  ships  so  tl 
they  might  go  back  and  engage  in  this  antisubmarine  warfare ;  a 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  is  a  very  material  point.   He  said: 

Could  you  send  at  once  one  or  two  destroyers  over  for  the  moral  effect, 
show  your  flag  there. 

And  we  did  that.  He  said : 

I  know  that  It  Is  asking  you  very  much  to  separate  the  small  number 
destroyers  that  the  American  Navy  has — any  of  the  destroyers — from  the  fl< 
We  could  not  do  It. 

The  Chairman.  "  Has  "  or  "  has  ready  "? 
Secretary  Daniels.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  "the  small  number  of  destroyers  tl 
the  American  Navy  has,"  or  r'has  ready"? 

Secretary  Daniels.  "  Has."  I  will  not  quote  his  words.  He  sa; 
"  Your  small  number."  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  

The  Chairman.  Well,  within  a  little*  more  than  two  weeks  fn 
that  the  General  Board  comes  out  with  a  plan  stating  there  is  c 
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1   for  a  tremendous  number  of  antisubmarine  craft,  and  stating 
I  solute  eritiealness  of  t lie  situation  if  thev  are  not  sent, 
-fetarv  Damki-s.  We  knew  that,  and  we  had  sent  JJ5  destroyers 
and  a  lot  of  patrol  boats. 
v»   Chairman.  Not  by  that  time, 
iftarv  Daniels.  Not  at  that  date.    Hy  July, 
e  Chairman.  Paragraph  2  of  this  letter  speaks  of — 

►-artiest  ttM»iM»ration  with  the  Allies  to  meet  any  future  situation  arising 
n   tin*  |»ri-sent  war. 

i at  is  f(ir  the  future  ( 

i  retury  Daniels.  This  was  a  formal  announcement  of  the  policy 
we  had  carried  out  and  we  would  continue  to  carry  out.    It  was 
,  it  was  present,  and  it  was  future. 

u»  Chairman.  It  was  evidently  necessary  in  some  way  to  convey 
news  to  the  other  side, 
'i  retary  Daniels.  Well.  I  have  read  you  the  statement  of  the 
ions  coming  here,  and  I  have  read  you  the  telegram  I  sent  to 
liral  Sims  on  May  l.'J.  11)17,  telling  him  we  would  send  :1C  de- 
yers  and  the  Mvlrilt*-  and  the  Oiri* . 

he  Chairman.  That  is  simply  a  specific  statement  about  specific 
'S.     That  is  not  a  statement  alnuit  an  outlined  policy, 
erretary  Danieu*.  The  only  outlined  policy  here  is  *'  we  will  semi 
all  the  small  craft  we  can." 
he  Chairman.  Cnder  that  supposition  

errvtary  Daniels  (interposing).  I  mean  with  reference  to  the 
,11  craft. 

he  Chairman.  No;  this  is  with  reference  to  battleships.  It  says 
r  you  are  willing  to  semi  over  battleships  if  they  are  not  divided, 
ecretary  Daniels.  We  made  this  statement  of  what  we  had  done, 
lit  we  are  doing,  mid  of  what  for  the  future  we  would  do. 
i "he  Chairman.  What  bureau,  office,  or  board  was  charged  with 
res|M>nsibilitv  of  making  war  plans  prior  to  1917? 
secretary  Daniels.  The  General  Board;  and  then  in  Operations 
v  had  a  planning  section. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  manv  officers  were  devoting  their  entire 

ie  to  the  planning  section  of  Operations  prior  to  April  1,  1917  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  get  that  information  for  you.    I  would 

t  like  to  say  until  I  had  looked  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  half  a  dozen,  do  you  know? 

Se<  retarv  Danieks.  I  Avill  get  the  number  for  vou. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  that  to-morrow  morning? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To-morrow  morning;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  Saturday,  Mav  15,  you  stated  that  in  March, 

15.  after  a  study  of  the  Kuropean  War.  Admiral  Dewey  forwarded 
you  a  statement  of  preparations  necessary  to  put  the  Navy  De- 
rtment  in  readiness  for  war  by  the  addition  of  administrative 

.ins  to  the  (General  Hoard's  war  plans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  March  15?  I  would  like  to  see  what  I  said, 
r.  C  hairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  j>age  5400. 

Secretary  Daniels.  \\  hat  do  you  mean  by  administrative  plans, 
Ir.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  one  minute  until  I  find  it. 

174273-20  186 
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Secretai;y  Daniels.  Did  you  say  March  13,  1915? 

The  Chairman.  March  13,  1915. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  the  war  plan  of  the  administrative  I 
tion  of  the  General  Board? 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  was  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  ml 
by  the  Operations  Office  of  the  War  Department  to  insure  a  statj 
preparedness  for  war.    That  is  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  On  page.  54G1  the  admiral  refers  to  4k  the  admii) 
trative  section  of  the  plan  for  war." 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  refers  to  what? 

The  Chairman.  The  administrative  section  of  the  plan  for  « 
That  is  in  section  2  of  the  letter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  he  points  out  there  what  the  variJ 
bureaus  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  this  was  the  ij 
plan  of  the  administrative  section  of  the  General  Board? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  admin 
trative  section  of  the  General  Board. 

The  Chairman.  The  admiral  refers  to  it  in  here. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  reports  come  to  me  always  not  from 
section  of  the  General  Board,  but  from  the  General  feoard.  I  ha 
never  had  a  report  saying  that  it  came  from  any  section.  Their  sii 
divisions  into  sections  are  within  the  General  Board,  not  for  t 
department. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  a  distinctly  important  war  plan,  w 
it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  was  distinctly  an  important  statement 
the  preparations  necessary  to  be  made  by  the  bureaus  and  offices 
the  Navy  Department  to  insure  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  579  of  Admiral  Fisk 
autobiography,  which  has  been  put  into  the  record  as  evidence,  a 
pears  the  statement  that  he  handed  you — 

The  new  administrative  section  of  the  general  war  plnn.  prepared  by  €1. 
with  accompanying  letter  signed  by  Admiral  Dewey. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  date  did  he  sav  he  did  that  ? 

*  *-■ 

The  Chairman.  March  18,  1915.  Is  that  the  document  forward 
bv  Admiral  Dewev,  and  to  which  vou  referred  on  Saturday  the  1; 
of  this  month  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Where  is  Admiral  Dewey  s  statement?  I 
not  recollect  Admiral  Fiske  ever  handing  me  any  such  statement. 
The  Chairman.  He  states  in  his  autobiography: 

March  IS.  I  took  to  Secretary  and  explained  to  him  carefully  the  i 
administrative  section  of  t.he  general  war  plan,  prepared  by  O.  K..  \v 
accompanying  letter  signed  by  Admiral  Dewey.  He  demurred  a  good  <1 
in  a  general  way,  and  finally  declared  he  did  not  wish  to  take  any  act 
In  the  matter  for  the  present.  I  then  discussed  with  him  two  pai»ers.  prepa 
by  myself,  one  called  "Meditations  on  organization  "  and  the  other  "  Mwl 
lions' on  mobilisation."  He  made  little  comment,  but  simply  returned  th 
to  me. 

Is  this  letter  of  Admiral  Dewey's  the  one  to  which  he  refers? 

Secretary  Daxikln.  I  say  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  ! 
talking  to  me,  not  on  particular  dates;  but  his  chief  talk  being  alx 
plans  of  organization,  which  he  thought  of  chiefly,  and  he  brou£ 
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li*r,  ;n  periodically.    I  have  no  recollection  if  he  brought  it  to  me 
Mm  h  Is!.  1913.  as  he  was  going  out  of  office  in  a  few  days,  and 
!  v-rw  that  I  was  going  to  get  another  Chief  of  Operations  and  let 
He  sjivs  in  his  autobiography  that  he  would  have  bet  10  to  1 
!  *  —  1 1  * i  not  keep  him,  and  lie  would  have  won  the  bet.    He  could 

-  a  million  to  one. 

i>  i  ma ik ma n.  Hut  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 

rrtary  Daniels.  Now,  it  may  be.  if  he  brought  it  to  me  

IV  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  identify  the  letter. 

rH-irv  Daniels.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  his  ever  bringing  that 
**•  -  t,t  nif.  If  he  did,  knowing  that  he  was  going  out  of  office.  I 
t».  riave  not  acted  upon  it  that  day  or  that  week,  or  may  have  held 
*■  *.t:l  I  decided  to  have  a  new  Chief  of  Operations. 

I'  »•  Chairman.  The  aid  for  Operations  was  the  official  channel  for 
i     •mmunications  from  the  General  Hoard,  was  he  not? 
N-rvfarv  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  his  ever  bringing  me  this. 
.**  Chairman.  I  asked  vou  a  (|iiestion,  Mr.  Secretary.    The  aid 
*-  titrations  was  the  official  channel  for  communications  from  the 
*•  tjI  Board  i 
^-rrtary  Daniels.  Ves:  he  was. 

Chairman.  And  Admiral  Fiske  was  the  aid  for  Operations 
r    it  time? 

ivt a ry  Dani ki.s.  He  was. 
Chairman.  In  your  statement  of  Saturdav,  May  15.  you  said 
•  \»n  signed  the  preparedness  document  at  that  time,  on  March 
!  prepared  by  Admiral  Dewey. 

1  mi  nil  Itenson  declares  you  said  to  him  that  you  would  not  take 
t      ion  on  it  for  the  present. 

^TKarv  Daniels.  As  I  said  just  now,  that  may  be  entirely  true, 
s-a>«»  we  had  just  secured  new  legislation  by  which  the  aid  for 
'••nr  mus  would  cease  to  exist  and  we  would  have  a  Chief  of  Opera - 
Admiral  Ilenson  was  going  out.  and  if  he  presented  it  to  me 
i  I  .  I  probably  held  it  to  act  upon  it  when  his  successor  came  in. 
T  >  (  hair  man.  On  page  5M3  of  his  autobiography  he  states  that 
•        the  same  paper  to  you  on  April  lti  and  that  you  said  you 

■  i  talk  to  him  aUmt  it  "next  week.  That  was  at  least  a  month, 
r  z'*it  a  month,  after  he  had  taken  it  to  you  first,  was  it  not? 

^-rvtary  Daniels.  I  say  1  do  not  recollect  his  ever  bringing  it 

■  ■*«», 

.    Chairman.  You  did  not  deny  that  he  did  bring  it  ? 

^-Marv  Daniels.  I  do  not  deny  it:  but  if  he  had  brought  it  to 
?-  \  probably  would  have  held  it  to  act  upon  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
»  -\  ih*  Chief  of  Operations  came  in.  localise  I  was  in  daily  con- 

*itn>n  with  all  the  bureau  chiefs  and  knew  that  they  were  moving 

"j  mi  lines  of  preparedness. 

I Chairman.  On  page  r>4(>2  of  the  typewritten  record  you  state 
-  M!ows: 

T-rr?  »»«t  tho  preparation  tvcoiiunomb'd  by  tbo  <;<«h«-ra1  Kuan  I,  1  sent  a 
'-k-rn.il  W\wr  to  tbe  bead  of  every  bureau  and  oflUv  xlinilar  to  tbe  follow  - 

-  ■"  rh  «hi*  sent  to  the  Cblef  of  tbe  Kurouu  of  Ordnanee.    That  letter  tHIs 

-  ■  '  -  '-nn-y  out  tbe  (ienertil  Hoard'*  directions, 

was  Mav  2H.  19h*>. 
>rnarv  Danieus.  May  2H?    The  new  Chief  of  Operations  had 
'»'im»  in.    Is  that  right? 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  578  of  Admiral  Fisl 
autobiography  appears  the  following: 

During  all  the  time  that  I  had  heen  aid  for  Operations  I  had  heen  einlea 
ing  to  bring  about  a  procedure  wliereby  each  bureau  should  make  quarti 
rej>orts  to  the  Navy  Department  as  to  Its  exact  state  of  preparedness  for  \ 
including  what  had  been  done  and  what  remained  to  be  done.    This  idea 
not  original  with  me,  for  I  had  inherited  that  idea  from  my  predecessor, 
mlral  Vreeland.  who  had  inherited  it  from  Admiral  Wninwright.   As  there 
considerable  labor  involved  in  the  work,  mid  as  the  matter  was  not  very  org 
Wainwright  and  Vreeland  had  never  finished  the  scheme  or  secured  the  si* 
ture  of  the  Secretary  to  it.    Hut  shortly  after  I  became  aid  for  operations 
possibility  of  war  with  Japan  brought  the  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  shai 
to  my  attention.    During  all  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed  since  then  I 
kept  the  war  plan  committee  of  the  General  Board  at  work  on  the  detail* 
the  plan,  so  that  they  kept  it  up  to  date,  and  I  had  urged  the  Secretary  sev« 
times  to  sign  it  and  let  me  get  the  procedure  into  operation.    I  explained  to  ] 
that  until  the  administrative  section  of  the  general  war  plan,  which  we  usu; 
called  the  "  administrative  plan."  had  been  approved  and  signed  by  hiin 
Navy  Department  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  efficient  organization,  and  t 
if  war  broke  out  we  should  l>e  caught  absolutely  unprepared;  that  we  <-<i 
not  even  begin  to  prepare  until  after  that  paper  had  been  signed.   On  each  *h 
slon,  also,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  was  great  probability  of  our  geu 
into  the  present  war. 

On  page  583  

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  now,  do  vou  wish  me  to  speak  ah< 
that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead.  Have  vou  anything  to  sav  alx 
that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well.  I  have  this  to  say,  that  the  bureaus  wi 
very  hard  at  work.  If  Admiral  Fiske  ever  mentioned  an  administ 
tive  plan  to  me,  I  do  not  recall  it.   If  he  did,  he  mentioned  it — I 
not  recollect  it.   The  chief  conversation  he  had  with  me  during 
those  months  was  not  of  preparation  but  of  telling  me  that  the  Xn 
Department  never  could  be  prepared  until  we  had  a  chief  of  Ope 
tions  who  would  have  complete  and  full  power,  and  that  really  wi 
we  had  to  do  was  to  organize  our  Navy  on  the  German  method, 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  it;  but,  as  he  talked  about  it  from  we 
to  week  and  from  month  to  month,  I  finally  said,  "Admiral,  prepj 
me  a  diagram  showing  me  what  you  mean  by  all  this  business; "  a 
so  he  came  down  and  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  take  that  question 
of  the  Operations,  and  its  responsibility,  at  a  later  period. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  but  this  comes  in  exactly  with  Admii 
Fiske.  I  say  everything  he  brought  to  me  was  always  wound  up  a 
involved  and  included  in  his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Xa 
Department  on  the  Prussian  plan,  so  that  anything  else  he  suggest 
always  wound  up  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  recall  the  letter  of  Admiral  Dew 
which  you  put  here  in  your  statement? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  recall  that  it  was  presented  to  y< 
whether  by  Admiral  Fiske  or  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  that  letter  was  presented  to  me 
the  Chief  of  Operations  and  signed  by  me  later. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  reply.  I  am  talking  about  a  lett 
of  Admiral  Dewey;  that  was  presented  to  you  shortly  after  it  w 
written,  was  it  not? 
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rotiirv  Daniels.  I  say,  if  Admiral  Fiske  presented  it  to  me,  I 
t   recollect  it. 

*  Chairman.  You  do  not  recollect  his  presenting  it  ( 
retarv  Daniels.  Hut  I  probably,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
with  Operations,  held  it  until  the  new  C  hief  of  Operations 
i  ii. 

r  Chairman.  Hut  you  have  no  question  that  you  received  it  at 
me  i 

'rotary  Daniki»h.  If  I  did  not.  I  ou«rht  to  have  done  so. 

*'  Chairman.  You  have  no  question  ahout  that,  have  you  ( 

•retarv  Daniels.  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

e  Chairman.  On  pa«re         of  Admiral  Fiskc's  book  appears 

statement : 

*il  Hi  *  *  *  1  took  to  Sec  ret  airy  the  administrative  section  of  the 
:il  Itoard's  wur  plan  and  pointed  out  that  until  he  approved  it  the  de- 
k«-i»t  hatl  ra>  war  plan:  because  although  the  (Jeiieral  Uoaml  haul  plains,  they 
on  tin*  detriment  ami  the  hurcan*  I  win;:  reaidy.  and  they  eouhl 
v  «  !i  tM'^'in  to  mv\  reaidy  until  he  a|>prove«l  the  (loneral  Hoard's  administra- 
\d:;n.  whot'ehy  the  bureaus  and  otfjVets  reported  to  department  every 
**r  their  exatct  state  of  readiness.  I  fully  exis  ted  that,  aifter  our  talk  yes- 
\.  he>  wonld  si^ii  the  (o-nerail  Iloaird's  paper  att  once!  To  my  auuaizeineut 
\u\  he  wouhl  tailk  to  nie  aibout  it  next  week!  The  saune  tiling  occurred 
t  three  or  four  weeks  air«».  The  recoimnendini:  letter  was  -a«mcd  l»y  1  »ewey 
h  l.'t,  and  is  similar  to  letter  two  yeans  au'o  that  also  was  not  acted 

o\v,  Mr.  Secretary,  apparently  this  matter  had  been  kept  before 
f<»r  at  least  two  years,  and  you  delayed  action  on  it  not  only 
months,  but  two  years. 

M-rotary  Daniels.  Not  at  all.    If  Admiral  Fiske  ever  presented 
letter  to  me  in  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it:  and 

c  presented  it  to  me.  I  held  it  over  until  the  selection  of  the  new 
ef  of  Operations,  who  would  have  power  and  who  would  have 
iience.  and  would  be  an  efficient  man:  s<»  that  I  certainly  should 
er  have  taken  up  any  important  matter  with  him  in  that  time. 

be  Chairman.  That  would  not  hohl  up  your  whole  course  

•ec retarv  Daniels.  Wait  a  minute.  I  was  <roin^  to  say  that  the 
>tion  of  the  Hureau  of  Ordnance  and  the  Hureati  of  Construction 
I  Repair  present iiiir  quarterly  reports  is  a  very  pood  one.  but  pre- 
tin«r  reports  is  a  very  small  thin**.  They  were  all  doinp  the  work, 
as  in  daily  tom  b  with  them.  I  was  in  daily  touch  with  every 
van  chief,  and  they  were  m*:vinir  ahead  alonp  these  lines  of  pre 
edness. 

Plie  C  hairman.  Do  y«»u  state,  then,  that  the  statement  in  Admiral 
ike's  book  which  ha*  U«en  put  in  testimony  here  and  is  a  pail  of 
testimony,  "and  i*  similar  to  letter  two  years  apo.  that  aUo 
>  not  acted  upon."  i>  false  { 

"ecretary  Daniel*.  No:  I  never  make  a  -tateinent  that  any  man 
kes  a  fal*e  statement.    I  say  that  I  never  beard  of  it  U  fore. 
I  be  Chairman.  And  that  you  never  heard  of  the  matters  that  were 
_ri.re*ted  in  thi*  biter  of  Admiral  De\,*-\  >f 
se<  retarv  Daniel*.  Of  thi*  Fiske  \*»*k' 

1  he  Chairman.  No;  I  say  you  never  liad  the  matter-  that  were 
Admiral  D»*w»-v*>  letter  pre-#-nted  to  von  before  that  letter  of 
iin-h  i:t. 

Secretary  Daniel*.  I  base  no  recollect  ion  of  >-  *-r  hearing  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  ever  hearing  the  question  brought  up  at  all ; 
Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  say  for  sure  that  it  had  r 
been  presented  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  approved  every  report  that  Admiral  Dew 
sent  to  me  for  preparedness,  from  the  time  I  came  into  office. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  testimony. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  a  conflict.  I  think  Admiral  Fiske  is  m 
taken.  Does  he  present  a  report  of  Admiral  Dewey  there  in  his  te?= 
mony  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  what? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Does  he  present  a  report  of  Admiral  Dew< 
two  years  before? 

The  Chairman.  He  refers  to  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now  the  thing  to  do  about  that,  Mr.  Chairm* 
is  I  will  see  if  Admiral  Dewey  wrote  such  a  report. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  report  we  already  have,  is  it  not  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  You  are  speaking  of  two  years  before  ? 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  two  years  before,  you  mean  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes  

The  Chairman.  He  says : 

The  same  thing  occurred  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The  recommend: 
letter  was  signed  by  Dewey,  March  13,  UUa.  and  is  similar  to  letter  two  ye« 
ago,  that  also  was  not  acted  on. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  that. 
The  Chairman.  What  improvements  have  you  made  in  the  planni 
division  since  1916? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Since  1916? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  act  of  March  5,  1915,  Congress  esta 
lished  the  office  of  Chief  of  Operations,  and  under  the  Chief  of  Opei 
tions  there  is  a  planning  section  which  has  had  at  all  times  able  o! 
cers  who  have  been  devoting  their  time  to  making  plans.  Before  tli 
I  think  there  were  but  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  established  when? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  March  5,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  improvements  have  been  made  durii 
the  war,  if  any? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  it  was  under  the  Chief  of  Operations — t 
planning  section ;  and  they  had  Capt.  Pratt  and  Capt.  Schofield  ai 
Capt.  McNamee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  stated  that  there  were  very  few 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Capt.  Pratt  stated  there  were  only  three 
them  in  it,  and  that  thev  did  not  give  all  of  their  time  to  it. 

Secreary  Daniels.  That  section  was  under  the  Chief  of  Operatic) 
and  that  was  directly  in  his  control  and  his  management. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  organization  exist  now  that  exist 
when  it  was  started  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  same  organization  that  existed  

The  Chairman.  The  same  organization  for  the  planning  section  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  1915? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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cretary  Dakikls.  The  Chief  of  Operations  has  the  same  planning 
>n  now  as  he  had  then. 

haikmax.  And  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  organization? 
**retarv  Daniels.  I  would  not  say  there  was  or  was  not. 

Chairman.  How  many  are  there  now  in  the  planning  section  1 
cretnn'  Daniels.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Chief  of  Operations.  I 
iys  detail  to  that  office  the  men  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
rations. 

rie  Chairman.  There  should  be  a  fully  equipped  planning  section, 
Kl  there  not? 

s  retary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  there  is. 
lie  Chairman.  In  Operations? 
?<*retary  Daniels,  ^es;  and  there  is. 

he  Chairman.  There  is?  That  is,  you  now  have  sufficient  officers 
kinp  on  it. 

ecretarv  Daniels.  I  can  get  you  the  number.  That  planning 
ter  and  the  number  of  officers  is  entirely  under  the  direction  ox 
Chief  of  Operations. 

he  Chairman.  Have  you  any  plans  for  any  improvement  in  the 
nning  section? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  the  planning  section  has  shown  its 
ess  and  worth.  Admiral  Coontz  has  not  suggested  to  me  any  im- 
>vements  in  the  planning  section. 

Phe  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  improvement  in  that 
tion  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  the  Chief  of  Operations  were  to  suggest 

m,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

rhe  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  now? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  leave  that  matter  to  work  out  of  it,  to  the 

lief  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  The  planning  section  is  something  that  comes  un- 
r  the  authority  of  Congress,  does  it  not?  It  is  provided  for  by 
mgress. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  any  provision 
r  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  legislation  affecting  it? 
Secretary  Daniels.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Chief  of  Operations,  it  is  provided,  shall 
ive  under  him  not  less  than  25  officers,  I  think  it  is,  or  15  officers, 
'ait  until  I  get  the  law.    The  law  will  show,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here 

is.    It  reads  as  follows : 

There  shall  1>e  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  bo  an  officer  on  the 
•live  list  of  the  Navy.  ap)>ointcd  by  the  President,  by  ami  with  the  advice  ami 
msent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  below 
»*•  grade  of  captain  for  a  period  of  four  year*,  who  shall,  umler  the  direction  of 
\t»  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  l>e  charged  with  the  oj>eratious  of  the  fleet  ami  with 
>u»  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  Its  use  in  war:  Providrd.  That  If  an 
nicer  of  the  grade  of  captain  be  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he  shall 
ave  the  rank,  title,  and  emoluments  of  a  rear  admiral  while  holding  that 
osition. 

N'ot  only  that,  but  it  is  provided : 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assiatp^*  °^cretary 
>f  the  Navy  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  80«^  -ct  as 

3eeretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Under  that  provision  he  has  a  planning  sett  ion,  and  it  is  entin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  law  about  a  pla 
ning  section  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Nothing;  that  is  the  whole  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  suggestions  as  to  legislation  at  ; 
in  regard  to  the  planning  section  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  none  at  all.  The  Chief  of  Operations  li 
full  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  had  been  appointed  as  Secretary  of  t 
Navy,  had  you  been  especially  interested  in,  and  did  you  have  : 
intimate  knowledge  of,  naval  affairs? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  should  not  say  that  I  had  an  intimate  know 
edge  of  naval  affairs.  I  was  interested,  as  every  good  American  cil 
zen  is,  in  the  Navy.  1  had  had  some  touch  with  it.  I  had  been 
the  Naval  Academy  several  times.  My  wife's  brother  was  an  oflic 
in  the  Navy,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  ai 
1  have  a  very  earnest  and  intense  interest  in  it.  In  1912,  when  the 
was  a  fight  in  Congress  as  to  whether  the  Navy  should  be  increase 
or  strengthened,  1  wrote  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress  of  my  Sta 
urging  them  to  vote  for  the  larger  program. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  no  special  knowledge  of  nav 
affairs? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  suppose  1  had  the  same  knowledge  of  nav 
affairs  that  Secretary  Chandler  or  Secretary  Long  or  Secretai 
Meyer,  or  any  former  civilian  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions  on  you,  at  all. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  did  not  qualify  as  an  expert  statistics 
or  constructor  or  ordnance  man.  1  came  into  the  Navy  Departmei 
as  a  citizen  who  was  interested  in  the  Navy,  without  expert  knowledg 

The  Chairman.  After  you  became  Secretary  did  you  make  a  stut. 
of  Navy  Department  organization  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  studied  anything  else  except  navi- 
for  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  then,  and  do  you  now,  consider  the  Xa\ 
the  first  line  of  the  Nation's  defense? 

.Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly ;  I  did  then,  and  have  always  done  s 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Depar 
ment  and  the  method  of  coordinating  of  these  agencies  one  of  the  mo 
important  elements  in  naval  preparedness  and  efficiency  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  that  is  done;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly:  and  that  is  done  now? 

The  Chairman.  Upon  taking  office,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  di 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  subject  of  departmental  organization 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  devoted  about  an  average  of  from  6  to  1 
hours  a  day  to  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  vou  became  Secretarv  were  you  familhi 
with  the  report  of  the  Moody-Mahan  commission  on  Navy  Depart 
ment  organization  ? 

Secretarv  Daniel.  Not  when  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 
have  read,  as  anv  intelligent  newspaper  editor  would  do,  somethin 
about  that:  but  f  can  not  say  that  I  was  familiar  with  the  documen 

.i 
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Chairman.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Swift 
i  on  the  same  subject  ? 

fftarv  Daniei-s.  Not  before  1  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

* 

Chairman.  Did  you  familiarize  yourself  with  both  of  those 
ts  after  you  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 
ivtarv  Daniels.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  read  these  reports,  and  I 
*ay  all  the  various  debates  and  suggestions,  and  we  have  had 
i*s  and  discussions  in  the  Navy  Department  for  years  on  the 
ns>  kinds  of  organizations  of  the  department. 
>  Chairman.  And  the  Swift  Hoard  report  practically  confirmed 
lier,  did  it  not — the  Mahan  report  ? 

retary  Daniels.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly 
i  fferentiation  between  those  reports. 

t"  Chairman.  What  was  the  organization  of  the  aids  to  bureau 
s  when  vou  l>ecame  Secretary  £ 

*  • 

•retary  Daniels.  They  had  4  aids.  1  for  Operations,  1  for 
rial,  1  for  Personnel,  and  1  for  Inspection.  They  were  not 
>rized  by  law.  When  I  first  came  into  office  some  of  the  aids 
nmended  that  I  ask  for  legislation  to  legalize  these  aids.  I 
them  I  wished  to  make  a  study  of  the  organization  before  I 
.*  any  recommendations  at  all. 

*e  aid  for  personnel  was  a  fifth  wheel — not  needed — and  I.  soon 
tl  to  have  an  aid  for  Personnel,  but  de|>endcd  on  the  chief  of  the 
»sni  of  Navigation,  and  the  Personnal  aid  was  only  a  go-between, 
duty  of  inspection  was  lietter  performed  by  the  Chief  of  Inspec- 
.  now  the  Chief  of  Material,  and  so  I  ran  the  department  on  an 
mization,  until  the  Chief  of  Operations  was  established,  of  an 
for  Material  and  an  aid  for  Operations. 

be  Chairman.  The  system  that  held  the  department  when  you 
e  in  was  that  of  Moody  and  Mahan,  was  it  not  I 
t'cretary  Daniels.  No:  I  think  it  was  a  system  put  in  by  Secre- 
•  Mever. 

be  Chairman  That  was  established  on  the  strength  of  their 
irt.  was  it  not? 

ecretary  Danieij*.  I  do  not  think  so.  but  I  will  not  say. 
he  Chairman.  The  Moody-Mahan  commission  was  made  up  of 
tice  Moody.  Justice  Dayton.  Admiral  Mahan,  Admiral  Folger, 
>ng  others.  Did  you  not  state  in  a  published  article  in  Hearst's 
gazine  that  when  you  went  into  the  department  you  found  it 
uml>ered  by  a  system  of  aids? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  I  did.   I  said  the  system  was  a 

•  * 

y  poor  system.   I  may  have  done  so.   I  thought  so. 

the  Chairman.  You  did  publish  such  an  article  in  Hearts's  Maga- 

e? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  :  T  have  written  so  many  articles, 
lid  not  think  it  was  a  good  system. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  that  now.  that  it  was  encumWred 
a  system  of  aids? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  1  think  it  was  a  bad  system.  It  was  not 
p  effective  system. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  statement  a  reflection  upon  and 
puliation  of  the  ideas  of  the  seven  or  eight  other  officers  or  civilians 
at  composed  this  commission? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  If  I  thought  that  a  certain  organization  < 
better  than  somebody  else's,  I  would  not  call  it  a  repudiation, 
would  call  it  a  system  

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  article  says  you  stated  it  was 
cumbered  with  a  system  of  aids. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  was  an  encumberance.  We  1 
two  high  ranking  officers,  who  were  not  needed  and  could  ren 
service  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  throwing  this  aside  did  you  have 
advice  of  any  board  or  commission  to  throw  it  aside? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Just  from  your  own  knowledge  and  exam  mat 
of  the  facts  you  made  this  provision  yourself  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Meyer  established  it  on  his  own  initiati 
I  reduced  it  one-half  on  my  own  initiative. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Meyer  did  it  acting  on  the  report 
the  Moody-Mahon  Board,  did  he  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  that  influenced  him.  I  thi 
he  did  it  because  he  thought  it  was  the  best  system. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  the  system  advised  by  them  in  th 
report  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  was.  At  any  rate,  if  \ 
will  remember  my  direct  testimony,  I  gave  a  very  elaborate  extr 
from  a  hearing  before  the  House  Congressional  Committee  when  t 
Moody  so-called  report  was  before  it,  in  which  I  quoted  at  lens 
from  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  Darling  who  opposed 
very  earnestly,  and  made  what  I  thought  was  a  very  able  and  c( 
vincing  argument  against  the  system  then  proposed.  It  was  not  ( 
same  as  Mr.  Meyer's;  and  I  said  in  my  direct  testimony,  Secreta 
Darling  was  right ;  and  the  Congress  refused  at  that  time  to  put  tl 
system  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  in  the  spring  of  1915  you  gave  it 
to  a  certain  extent,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Before  1915;  I  gave  it  up,  I  think.  I  thi 
I  displaced  it  in  1914 — maybe  in  1913. 

The  Chairman.  Youjjave  up  the  aid  for  Personnel? 

Secretary  Daniels,  les. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  aid  

Secretary  Daniels.  For  Inspections. 

The  Chairman.  For  Inspections,  and  you  appointed  another  « 
for  Education,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  after  we  established  all  the  scIkk 
in  all  the  stations  and  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  influenced  vou  in  the  organization  of  t 
Navy  Department  to  follow  the  aid  system  during  the  tirst  term 
your  administration? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  greatly  improved  by  reducing  the  ai 
from  four  to  two,  and  then  later  by  creating  the  Office  of  Operatioi 

The  Chairman.  From  four  to  three  it  would  be,  would  it  not, 
you  provided  for  an  aid  for  Education? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  aid  for  Education  had  charge  of  tl 
schools,  and  had  charge  of  all  of  Che  morale  work  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  present  Office  of  Operatio 
a  useful  or  valuable  element  in  departmental  organization? 
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•retary  Daniels.  Certainly. 

e  Chairman.  Did  it  do  good  work  in  the  war? 

'  rotary  Daniels.  Excellent,  before  the  war  and  since  the  war. 

e  Chairman.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  there  had  been 

thee  of  Operations  as  that  office  is  now  constituted  ¥ 

eretary  Daniels.  It  was  better  with  an  Office  of  Operations; 

t  f  we  had  had  an  aid  for  Operations  and  an  aid  for  Material, 

they  both  were  strong  men  and  with  able,  strong  officers,  the 

c  would  have  gone  on  very  well.   I  have  no  great  admiration  for 

h  organizations.    After  all,  the  best  organizations  in  the  world 

ma.de  of  able,  efficient  men  surrounded  bv  enough  able  and 

♦*nt  sul>ordinates  to  carry  on  the  policy  laid  down.    I  do  not 

k  that  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Operations  is  essential.   I  think  it  is 

e*it  improvement.    If  I  had  had  an  aid  for  Operations  and  had 

n  him  the  same  |>ower  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  would  have 

.  he  would  have  carried  on  the  war  verv  well. 

he  Chairman.  Could  you  have  done  that? 

eeretary  Daniels.  I  could  have  done  that;  certainly. 

he  Chairman.  The  aid  for  Operations  never  did  have  the  same 

er  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  had? 

eeretary  Daniels.  I  said  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could 
e  «;iven  it  to  him. 

'lie  Chairman.  Without  anv  legislation  with  reference  to  that 
♦eeretary  Daniels.  Yes:  certainly. 

^he  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  first  step  to  create  the  position 
Nuval  Operations? 

secretary  Daniels.  I  will  give  you  a  little  history  about  that.  As 
ay,  after  I  had  been  in  office  a  short  time  I  became  convinced  that 
■  aid  system  was  not  the  most  effective  and  efficient  system,  and 
•n  I  made  a  study  of  the  l>est  methods  of  administration  of  the 
vv.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  vou  had  had  an  aid  for  Material  and 
aid  for  Operations  and  the  Secretary  had  given  them  such  power 
he  might,  the  Xavv  Department  could  be  conducted  very  well, 
d  there  are  many  officers  of  the  Navy  of  great  ability  who  believe 
nt  it  would  be  a  better  system  than  the  system  we  have  now,  if  it 
're  legalized. 

1  gather  from  your  question — some  time  in  the  winter  of  1014  Ad- 
iral  Fiske,  who  had  been  preaching  Prussianizing  the  Navy  ever 
ice  I  had  been  in  office  

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  was  preaching  it  under  that 
>ading,  was  he  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes:  he  told  me  franklv  that  the  German 
avy — the  German  militarv  system — was  the  one  that  we  ought  to 
lopt,  in  those  words,  and  he  said,  furthermore,  that  the  only  mili- 
rv  chieftain  who  really  was  capable  in  the  best  way  was  a  man 
hose  father  had  been  a  military  chieftain.  His  obsession  as  to 
rrnian  efficiency  and  German  excellence  were  so  great  that  I  told 
im  I  really  did  not  l>elieve  he  could  Prussianize  the  Navy. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  call  it  Prussianizing  the  Navy,  but  he  said 
uit  the  German  system  was  the  U»st  in  the  world,  and  the  nearer 
e  tame  to  it  the  better  for  the  purposes  of  the  Navy.  That  was  his 
l*essinn  and  his  belief,  and  he  preached  it  pretty  continuously.  It 
lid  not  make  much  impression  o«  me.    But  I  have  learned  since — 
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I  did  not  know  it  then — that  Admiral  Benson  in  his  book — I  h. 
not  read  his  book,  but  I  have  learned  that  in  his  book — he  said 
had  a  secret  meeting  with  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  they  decided 
try  to  pet  through,  without  my  knowing  it,  legislation. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Secretary  Danieix.  In  some  pail  of  his  book:  and  they  dec  id 
to  try  to  get  some  legislation,  acting  with  a  Member  of  Congr* 
which  would  make  an  organization  in  the  Navy  that  would  gi 
to  the  Chief  of  Operations  such  large  powers  that,  in  my  judgnu* 
it  would  practically  make  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  unnecessary. 

The  C  hairman.  ^Till  you  give  me  the  page  where  that  stateim 
appears? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  look  it  up. 
The  Chairman.  And  give  it  to  me. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will;  and  they  were  working  on  a  plan  whi 
would  have,  as  I  say,  made  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  unneees^ar 
would  have  really  made  a  chief  like  Von  Tirpitz,  with  more  p«»w 
than  he  had,  even.    That  matter  was  brought  up  by  a  meml>er 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

I  had  been  studying  organization,  as  to  what  would  be  the  1* 
method,  and  I  proposed  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  exactly  t 
very  words  that  are  in  this  bill  creating  the  Chief  of  Operatioi 
ami  they  adopted  it  and  made  it  law,  which  gives  power  to  t! 
Chief  of  Operations  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet.  What  Admir 
Fiske  wanted,  and  the  other  gentlemen  wanted,  was  that  the  Chi 
of  Operations  should  control  the  Navy  Department.  They  want* 
him  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Navy,  won 
have  given  them  entire  control  of  the  Navy  Department.  I  oppon 
that.  I  took  the  ground  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  must  be  : 
control  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Chief  of  Operations  mu 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  plans  and  the  efficiency  < 
the  fleet  in  battle;  and  upon  that  was  the  difference  of  opinion, 
am  not  criticizing  anybody  for  wanting  to  Prussianize  the  Nay 
I  am  not  criticizing  any  man  for  believing  that  a  Von  Tirpitz  woul 
be  better  than  the  American  plan:  but  I  opposed  that  policy,  an 
the  Congress  adopted  the  plan  we  have  in  operation,  and  it  hi 
worked  very  well.  I  will  not  say  it  is  perfect;  I  have  never  set! 
any  system  in  my  life  of  any  organization  that  I  have  regarded  ; 
perfect. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  upon  your  recommendation  that  tl: 
naval  appropriation  act  of  1914  provided  that  there  should  be  a  Chit 
of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Tn  Admiral  Fiske's  book,  on  pages  567  to 
and  this  book  is  in  evidence  before  this  committee — in  this  part  th:i 
is  connected  with  operations  and  planning,  it  is  eatagorically  state 
that  Admiral  Fiske  initiated  the  act  which  almost  immediately  pn 
duced  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  My  answer  to  that  is  as  I  have  said,  th;i 
Admiral  Fiske  and  certain  Meml>ers  of  Congress  wished  to  have 
change  in  the  organization  which  would  have  made  the  Chief  o 
Operations  virtually  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  opposed  that  aa« 
defeated  it,  and  went  before  the  committee  and  secured  the  adoptioi 
of  the  act  as  it  reads,  under  which  we  are  operating  now. 
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"  C'iiaikmax.  Von  say  that  Admiral  Fiske  surreptitiously  and 
ly  liutl  conspired  with  Kepresentative  Holison  to  enact  legisla- 

akinj^  the  actual  control  of  the  Navy  Department  out  of  the 
-  of  the  civilian  Secretary  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a 

officer  ( 

■retarv  Danikls.  That  is  in  mv  testimony. 

0  Chairman.  That  is  in  your  testimony. 

retan  Danikis.  Yes.    I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  aid  for 
at  ions  under  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  perfectly  within  his 
ince  when  he,  as  Admiral  Fiske  did.  talks  to  the  Secretary  and 
*»s  c  ertain  policies.    But  I  think  when  without  telling  the  See- 
y  of  the  Navy  that  he  was  seeking  to  get  legislation,  he  did  that, 
not  a  very  loyal  and  proper  procedure:  and  so  of  course  I 

1  not  keep  in  office  a  man  who  lacked  the  first  element  of  loyalty. 
u»  Chairman.  I  have  here  House  Keport  No.  l.'H4.  Sixty-third 
.rress.  third  session,  dated  Fehruarv  2.  1915.  This  was  unani- 
sly  made  by  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  a  majority  of 

h  w «»re  Democratic.    I  will  put  that  report  in  the  record,  and  I 

read  now  one  or  two  sections  |  reading]  : 

»■  « '« omisiittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  H.  It.  'IVlTu.  »  hill 
•♦•■■;it»»  tie*  otthe  of  Chief  of  Naval  < »] ignitions.  and  for  other  purposes,  rc- 
rlto  s«iiie  favorahly  vviih  the  teeonuni'iidntioii  thai  the  hill  do  pass. 

iii  II  provides  for  th»*  creation  of  a  new  oflhe  in  the  Navy  hopartment  to 
imwn  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ojterations.  Thi-  offh-e  is  to  l>e  tilled  hy  an 
•r  of  the  Navy  on  the  aetive  list  not  U*low  the  «Tade  of  rear  admiral  and 
•iim.Ni  for  :i  term  of  four  years  hy  the  President,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and 
.  \.t  «»f  the  Senate.  This  olli.vr.  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  to  U» 
r.-s|-«.n-il.ie  for  readine^  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  in  charge  of  its 
•Tal  direction. 

e«  retary  Daxieia  I  ohserve.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  says  *•  in  charge  of 
irenera.1  direction."   That  is  not  in  the  law.  you  know. 

he  Chairman.  No:  I  am  reading  the  House  report. 
»ei -retary  I)aniki>.  Hobsons  report. 

he  Chairman  (continuing  reailing)  : 

oTlieer.  under  the  Secretary  of  jh»»  .\jivy.  i<  to  lie  held  res|M>n«iihle  for 
I;i.e-*«-  of  tii«-  N;:\y  for  «.ir  ai:d  iti  «-hanre  of  ir-  ireneral  direc  tion.  He  is  to 
form  oi.'.y  oj.-li  duties  a<  shall  In-  a--i:Mied  t"  liiin  hy  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
. .  and  >-i  li  duties  shall  U*  |»erforj.'^l  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
the  Na\\.  and  i<  riven  the  -.aiue  authority  regard injr  orders  issued  hy  hhn 
n«»w  :ri\^n   under  existing  l;nv  to  th*-  rhh-f-  of  hur*-aus  of  the  Navy 

liiellt 

Then  I  will  skip  a  little  and  rear!  further  on : 

[r  will  U*  t  ••r"d  Th;it  the  Seen-mri  of  rh»-  Niivy  retain*  al>-olu'»-  <-olitro]  over 
■  ot*|iv  ;)].<;  *>:••  «"!iief  of  Oj  •■v.:  T '  ■  >li  ~  |  •■lf'  riii*  only  *u<-h  dtitie*  a-  are  ;t<- 
:iied  hy  Tb»-  S.-r-r»-T;iry.  and  the  ..n'.-r*  ;tr.-  : -<iu-*l  under  tie-  authority  of  the 
«r«T;.ry  >>i  Th*-  N:;vy.  The  [irini  :;u  <ii  ill. m  niiitnd  of  t  Navy  I  *+'\tn  rt  • 
•U"  is  in  Ir"  w  iv  .•  *!»■«< -fe« !  hy  the  pn»\ i  ir.-.  r»-"<  »min»-]  ideil.  Th»-  T»*t-Tal;v»-  duties 
the  pp»|«"***"d  *":.'.■>  1  of  Naval  Ofi*-r:' '  :•  n:nl  hi*  a^^i-tanT^  wjn,  U-  -']«h  that 
^  w..rk  Um>  l-  <-  -  \-r.i.  ritly  !  :uu-n-  nine       ■jiu;uhk  or  ^-Ti.n.*.  The 

■li-n-  w..i;  <!  nr..  a*  f"; «^  *>:<■. 

Secretary  Daniki^.  Have  you  <:ot  in  the  hearing  the  law  * 
TLe  Chairman  Ve>. 

S^-retary  I>anif.I-*.  In  my  heurino  I  jn^t  stated  that  that  wa-  the 
iu.  Tint  « »i|o;ht  t<»  Lr*»  in.  t«»  show  w  hat  vva-  projK^-d  by  Mr.  Hol»Mm 

r  }  v  'i  t  *he  C'-njrev^  erweted. 
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(The  extract  from  the  law,  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels,  is 
follows:) 

There  shall  l»e  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  he  an  officer  on 
active  list  of  the  Navy,  appointed  hy  the  President,  by  anil  with  tbe  ail 
anil  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  anions  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
below  the  frnnle  of  captain,  for  a  perioil  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of 
fleet,  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  \i 
I'roridftf,  That  if  an  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain  l>e  appointed  Chi  el 
Naval  Operations  he  shall  have  the  rank,  title,  and  emoluments  of  a  rear  mini 
while  holding  that  position. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secret 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  succession  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  hail  in  mind  when  you  <lescril 
the  surreptitious  and  secret  attempt  of  Admiral  Fiske  to  Prussiai 
the  Navy  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  exact 
ganization  thev  had  in  mind,  but  thev  were  acting  to  make  a  chan 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  that  is  true.    Your  opposition  to  this  inii 
move  to  create  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  seems  to  make 
evident  that  you  did  not  make  the  first  move  looking  to  the 
tablishment  of  that  office. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  I  did  not.  I  say  I  was  studying  the  (pi 
tion  of  organization,  and  was  considering  what  was  the  best  p 
to  submit  to  Congress,  when  I  learned  purely  by  accident,  that  t 
legislation  was  being  considered:  and  then  I  took  up  with  respi 
sible  officers  and  members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  what  v 
the  plan  of  organization,  and  we  worked  out  the  law.  which  is  n 
on  the  statute  books. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  substantially  that  same  tiling,  with  the 
sponsibility  taken  away,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  the  difference  between  black  and  whi 
In  other  words,  what  you  have  read,  while  on  its  face  it  sounds 
if  it  does  not  do  so,  puts  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  control  of  I 
Navy.  It  says  "under  the  Secretary":  but  as  Secretary  Da  Hi 
pointed  out  In  his  testimony  when  he  opposed  a  like  measure, 
vou  ever  do  that  and  put  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  control  of  I 
Xavy  Department  and  the  direction  of  the  Xavy,  then  you  mi 
utterly  waste  your  money,  and  you  utterly  waste  everything  bv  hi 
ing  a  Secretary  of  the  Navv  at  all:  and.  therefore,  I  strongly  < 
posed:  I  vigorously  opposed  the  provision  that  did  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  cut  down  the  powers  that  were  giv 
to  him  under  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  made  a  new  law:  I  made  a  new  propositi! 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  improve,  substantially,  the  mere  eutti 
out  of  the  provisions  as  to  responsibility  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  this  

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  law  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  I  have  here,  > 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  the  law  first,  and  I  will  compa 
it  with  the  House  report? 
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rotary  Daniels.  Yes;  here  is  the  law.    It  reads: 

v  xhiill  In-  a  rhief  of  Naval  Oj>crat Ions,  who  shall  he  an  oflicer  on  the 
list  of  tin*  Navy,  appointed  hy  the  resident,  hy  and  with  the  advice 
»ns«*iit  of  the  Senate,  from  anions  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
l«»\v  the  ^rade  of  captain,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under 
ration  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  charged  with  the  operations 

tUM't  — 

<•  o  |  k' rat  inns  of  the  fleet.  l>ear  in  mind,  nut  the  Navy  nr  the 
iVpa  rtment— 

ith  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  nse  in  war:  provided, 
l  an  oftieer  of  the  grade  of  captain  he  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  0|w»ra- 
lie  >hall  have  the  rank,  title,  and  einohuneiits  of  a  rear  admiral  while 
A  that  pisition.  During  the  temporary  nhsenee  of  the  Secretary  and 
-si^tnnt  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  0|»eratlons  shall  he 
ii  succession  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

o\v,  the  difference  is  vital.  One  is  the  original  idea  that  Mr. 
on  proposed  and  Admiral  Fiske  advocated,  which  was  that  the 
f  of  Operations  should  have  the  Xavy  under  his  direction.  This 
ides  that  he  shall  he  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet 
with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war. 
,  the  distinction  is  as  wide  as  the  ocean.  Under  the  original  idea 
hicf  of  Operations  woidd  have  dominated  the  whole  depart- 
.  There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
v . 

y  theory  of  the  Chief  of  Operations  is — and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
>rtant  position — that  he  shall  he  the  thinking  man  about  plans, 
it  tactics,  ahout  strategy:  that  he  shall  have  under  his  control, 
»r  his  direction,  people  who  are  experts  in  the  Navy.  I'nder  our 
Jatinns  the  War  College  is  under  the  Chief  of  Operations:  the 
al  Intelligence.  giving  us  all  the  information  as  to  naval  affairs 
he  world,  is  under  his  direction;  the  Chief  of  Communications, 
rolling  communications  all  over  the  world,  is  under  his  direc- 
:  and  he  has  the  planning  and  the  operation  of  the  fleet  and 
•c  things  that  are  allied  with  it.  He  has  nothing;  to  do  under  this 
igraph  with  the  Ordnance  Department  except,  under  the  regula- 
s,  once  a  week  the  Chief  of  Operations  has  a  meeting  with  the 
pan  chiefs,  and  he  is  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  jroimj  on.  But 
nis  no  direction  or  control  over  anything;  in  the  Navy  except  the 
iking,  the  planning,  the  operating;/  He  can  not  expend  a  dollar, 
lias  no  authority  to  do  that.  He  ought  not  to  have.  And  when- 
r  you  make  the  Chief  of  Operations  what  Mr.  Hohson  and  what 
miral  Fiske  wanted,  whenever  you  make  him  responsible  for 
nation  of  the  Xavy,  you  will  then  make  him  an  administrative 
•er  and  not  a  thinkini;  and  operating  officer. 

*ow.  I  know  very  truly  that  some  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Xavy 
nk  it  ongrht  to  he  done.  I  have  great  respect  for  their  judgment, 
it  would  he  a  great  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  and  1  therefore 
s  very  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  talked  to  all  the  members  of  the 
val  Affairs  Committee  about  it.  My  recollection  is  that  when  it 
ne  through  ahont  three-fourths  of  the  House  committee  and  all 
the  Senate  committee  favored  the  lawT  as  we  had  it  and  did  not 
ieve  that  we  ought  to  make  a  Chief  of  Operations  as  a  Franken- 
in.  the  head  or  controlling  power  of  the  Xavy.  Why,  if  you  do 
it,  you  do  not  want  any  .Secretary  of  the  Xavy;  you  do  not  want 
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any  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  you  ought  to  abolish  tl 
two  offices  immediately.  No  man  of  ability,  no  man  with  a  sens 
responsibility,  would  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  if  the  Chief  of  Op 
tions  was  going  to  conduct  the  whole  Navy  Department  and  es 
lishment;  so  that  you  can  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  do  that,  if 
wish  to  put  a  militarv  man  in  controf  of  the  Navy  Departm 
It  is  not  done  in  any  English-speaking  navy  in  the  world.  V 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  Great  Britain  a  first  sea  lord,  a  second  sea  1 
no  sea  lord  except  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has  any  po 
at  all  except  such  power  as  he  derives  from  the  first  lord  of  the 
miralty.  It  is  not  so  in  any  English-sneaking  nation  in  the  wo 
and  I  will  tell  yqu  this,  that  we  need  military  men  for  military  ] 
poses;  we  ought  never  to  have  anybody  but  a  naval  officer  for 
Chief  of  Operations,  or  at  the  head  of  the  War  College,  or  at 
head  of  Intelligence,  or  to  control  Ordnance;  although  we  in: 
have  a  very  distinguished  civilian  who  might  run  the  ordnance  ] 
duction.  lint  you  do  not  want  a  militarv  officer  in  control  of 
Navy  Department.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  Ameri 
Government. 

Now,  the  Hobson  measure  which  I  opposed  and  which  Cong 
defeated — the  Hobson  measure  camouflages  military  domination, 
says  that  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Chief  of  Operat 
shall  direct  the  Naw:  and.  naturally,  if  he  is  to  direct  

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  particularly  objectionable  wo 
the  word  "responsible"  or  the  word  "  fleet"  instead  of  Navy  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  read  the  words.  The  particular  tl 
is  that  the  one  act  makes  a  man  responsible  for  plans  and  opera' 
the  fleet — that  is  the  law,  and  that  is  a  good  law — while  the  oi 
makes  him  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy.  Under  i 
law  he  would  control  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
would  control  the  Bureau  of  Operations,  he  would  control  the  Bui 
of  Engineering,  he  would  control  everything  in  the  departm* 
and  the  idea  is.  ami  I  heard  a  naval  officer  of  ability,  a  man  w] 
I  have  great  respect  for,  say,  "  Whv,  here  is  the  way  the  N 
ought  to  be  organized."  He  said,  u  he  Chief  of  Operations  on 
to  be  the  only  naval  officer  in  the  Navy  that  ever  saw  the  Secret: 
Every  department,  every  bureau,  every  admiral  who  wants  ;i 
thing  done,  ought  to  go  to  the  Chief  of  Operations,  and  then 
Chief  of  Operations  ought  to  present  it  to  the  Secretary.  Hesh* 
be  the  only  means  of  communication  and  conduit  pipe.'*  I  utt* 
disagree  with  that  theory:  and  if  you  will  read  this  act  you 
see  what  it  means.   Now,' listen  to  this  Hobson  report: 

This  officer,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  to  be  held  responsible 
readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  in  eharpe  of  its  general  direction. 

Now,  I  object  to  that.  The  Secretary  of  the  Naw  must  Ik 
charge  of  the  general  direction  of  the  Navy.   The  Chief  of  Op* 

tions  must  be  responsible  

The  Chairman.  That  says  "  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavi 
Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  I  understand:  but  we  all  know  w 
power  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  he  would  l>e  under 
Secretary  after  a  while? 
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-retary  Daniels.  Well,  I  think  this:  I  think  that  if  he  had 
power,  the  Secretary  would  either  be  a  rubber  stamp  or  he 
1 1  soon  get  out.  Now,  therefore,  what  do  you  need  a  Secretary 
The  business  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the  direction  of 
s'uvv:  otherwise  vou  do  not  need  him;  and  I  think  vou  make  a 
arv  direction  of  the  Navy  when  you  want  a  civilian  direction 
e>  N  avy.  Now,  1  grant  you  that  a  military  control  of  the  Navy 
irtment  in  the  matter  of  ordnance,  in  the  matter  of  tactics,  of 
L'al  matters,  is  better  than  any  civilian  that  you  probably  could 
tmt.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  that  now.  We  have  got  naval 
rs  who  attend  to  all  technical  matters.  I  have  never  known  a 
•tarv  of  the  Navv  who  determined,  himself,  the  caliber  of  his 
,  or  the  speed  of  a  ship,  or  who  did  not  have  officers  who  in 
lical  matters  were  the  men  looked  to. 

ion  there  is  another  theory  about  it.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
ir  <  iovernment  the  Congress  has  got  to  determine  how  big  the 
v  is.  its  personnel,  its  promotion,  its  direction,  its  control.  Now, 

merica,  in  any  country  that  is  free,  they  need  to  keep  the  mili- 

in  its  place.  It  has  a  very  great  place,  a  place  of  very  great  im- 
aiK-e;  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  civil.  The  business  of  the 
y  is  not  to  declare  war:  it  is  to  fight  when  Congress  and  the 
*i*U*nt  say  fight.  It  has  no  business  with  civil  affairs.  A  Sec- 
ry  of  the  Navy  ought  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  Navy's  needs 
ivilian  Congressmen.    You  ought  to  have  both  points  of  view; 

ought  to  have  the  naval  point  of  view,  taking  the  technical  mat- 

from  trained  men,  and  you  ought  to  have  the  civilian  point  of 
v  :  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  and  tell  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
it  is  needed.  Here  is  what  the  naval  force  is;  here  is  what  the 
itary  idea  is.  But.  gentlemen,  here  is  another  aspect  of  it,  and 
vforc  you  ought  to  have  a  civilian  Secretary:  and  if  he  is  going 
»e  a  civilian  Secretary,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  put  a  bill  on  him 
t  savs  that  somebody  else  is  going  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
i  v,  because  while  yon  may  say  "  under  the  Secretary "  all  vou 
use.  it  is  a  camouflage,  and  in  a  little  while  any  officer  who  takes 

place  will  sav,  "Well.  I  am  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
vy.  Congress  lias  told  me  so,  and  here  is  my  charge,''  and  he  is 
ng  to  use  that  power;  and  that  is  human  nature,  and  if  you  had 
iperman  he  could  not  do  all  these  things.  Rut  think  of  it !  What 
we  have  now?  A  Chief  of  Operations,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
ns  for  the  operation  of  the  Navy,  has  a  big  job.  That  is  a  think- 
:  job.  It  is  a  technical  job,  a  strategical  job.  He  must  think  about 
.ns.  and  it  was  a  great  idea  to  have  a  man  like  that.    But  here 

have  Admiral  Taylor.  Chief  of  Construction  and  Repair,  the 
•atest  man  in  his  profession  in  the  world.  This  would  put  Ad- 
ral  Taylor  and  the  whole  Construction  and  Repair  Department 
solutely  under  the  Chief  of  Operations.  You  take  the  Chief  of 
i<rineering:  take  what  we  have  done  in  the  matter  of  this  great  new 
ctrical  propulsion  under  Admiral  Griffin,  a  great  officer ;  think  of 

these  matters  of  propulsion  and  machinery,  everything  that  came 
der  motive  power  would  be  under  operations.  The  building  of 
ervthing  we  build,  the  buying  of  everything  we  buy  would  come 
uler  operations.  You  would  have  to  have  a  superman  to  hold  the 
k  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  I  think,  a  fatal  mistake,  in  America. 
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I  therefore  went  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  when  it  was 
and  pointed  out  the  difference,  and  I  said,  u  Gentlemen,  if  you  | 
these  words  in — that  he  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  Navy — \ 
ought  to  abolish  the  bureau  chiefs  and  you  ought  to  abolish  the  H 
retary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
ought  not  to  let  a  civilian  come  into  the  department  except  on  hi 
ness,  and  you  ought  to  make  it  a  purely  military  organization.  "V 
will  get  effectiveness,  military  effectiveness,  but  you  will  not  get 
American  organization. 

I  feel  verv  deeplv  about  that:  I  feel  that  it  is  the  verv  crux 
Americanism.  I  feel  so  deeply  about  it  that  while  it  does  not  cono 
me  any  more  than  any  other  citizen  of  America,  it  is  fundamenta 
un-American.  There  is  not  an  English-speaking  nation  in  the  wo 
where  it  has  ever  been  suggested  seriously:  and  these  words 
camouflage ;  it  is  doing  by  indirection  what  Hobson  and  Fiske  coi 
not  have  done  bv  direction:  and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  think  almost  unanimously,  when  the  mat 
was  discussed,  said, 44  Of  course,  we  will  have  this  chief  of  operatic 
we  will  give  him  power  with  the  fleet,  we  will  give  him  power 
think,  we  will  give  him  power  for  strategy;  but  he  is  not  an  admir 
trator,  and  we  will  take  the  word  "responsible"  from  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  responsibility  that  the  House  would  hi 
given  him  lies  now  not  with  the  Chief  of  Operations,  but  with 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  With  the  Secretary  and  with  the  bureau  chit 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  responsibility  is,  of  course,  ultimat 
with  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Danifxs.  Yes;  the  responsibility  lies  with  Secretary. 

(The  House  report  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in 
record,  as  follows:) 

[House  Report  No.  1344.  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session] 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  H.  It.  2V2~u,  a  Ml 
create  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  r»»i 
the  same  favorahly  with  the  recommendation  that  the  hill  do  puss. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office  In  the  Navy  Departinen 
he  known  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op»«raitions.  This  office  is  to  he  filled  hy 
officer  of  the  Navy  on  the  active  list  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advicv 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  officer,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  t« 
held  responsible  for  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  in  charge  of  its  gem 
direction.  He  is  to  perform  only  such  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  such  duties  shall  be  performed  under  the  autho 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Is  given  the  same  authority  regarding  i»r< 
issued  by  him,  as  is  now  given  under  the  existing  law  to  the  chiefs  of  bur* 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

To  assist  this  officer  in  preparing  general  and  detail  plans  of  war,  K»  onV 
of  and  atKjve  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Navy  or  major  of 
Marine  Corps,  are  to  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty. 

At  tlit*  present  there  exists  a  General  Board  and  Naval  War  CohVge,  neit 
of  which  seems  to  he  equipped  for  adequately  performing  this  duty ;  nor  h 
they  sufficient  officers  under  their  Jurisdiction  to  do  this  fundamental  work- 
preparation  of  the  plans  of  war.  The  demands  upon  the  staff  of  the  \ 
College  and  the  members  of  the  General  Board  for  other  questions  invoh 
the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  and  material  of  the  Navy  are  such  that  t 
liave  not  had  time  and  opportunity  to  fully  prepare  in  detail  and  perfect 
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It    i*  tin*  opinion  of  tin*  committee  that  tin*  access!  tv  for  such  an  office 

*  in   the  Naval  Establishment. 

noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  retains  absolute  control  over 
mxl  the  Chief  of  njMMiitions  performs  only  such  duties  as  are  assigned 
*•   Secretary  of  the  Navy.    The  principal  or  civilian  control  of  the  Navy 
rtiit«*iit  is  iu  no  way  affected  hy  the  provision  recommended.    The  tentative 
^   *>f    the  pro|Mised  Chief  of  Naval  0|>crations  and  his  assistants  will  he 
that    tin*  work  may  be  conveniently  divided  among  nine  committees  or 
The  sections  would  probably  be  as  follows: 
t-    historical  section,  which  covers  the  study  and  analysis  of  paist  cam- 

«*  iM»H«'y  section,  which  studies  the  inherent  interests  of  nil  nations  and  the 

wliich  logically  follow, 
e  strategic  section  studies  the  theaters  of  possible  wars  from  every  aspect 
the  sources  and  means  of  supply  for  the  military  and  naval  forces.* 
i«*  tactical  section  studies  tactics,  particularly  in  relation  to  strategy:  de- 
nies* and  endeavors  t<»  insure  that  the  tactics  of  the  th^et  are  kept  constantly 
->  «iate  and  conform  to  the  character  of  the  ships  and  weapons  that  will  lie 

)**  logistic  .section  sttnlies  the  logistic  aspects  of  the  strategical  and  tactical 
s.  involving  the  requirements  as  to  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
n;r  the  war,  and  the  organization  of  transportation,  and  many  other  things 
lent  t « >  the  auxiliary  service,  including  the  insjieetion  of  merchant  vessels. 
h-  organization  section  studies  and  devises  plans  of  organization  for  war 
rtler  to  secure  the  most  efficient  How  of  authority,  the  best  administrative 
tactical  grouping  of  t he  forces,  detail  of  personnel  for  command,  and  the 
ts  necessary  for  the  execution  of  t he  various  plans. 

he  mobilization  section  prepares  and  keeps  always  up  to  date  plans  for 
dlizlng  for  each  of  the  various  stations  arising  from  conflict  with  possible 
nies*. 

he  t ruining  section  studies  methods  for  the  training  of  the  naval  forces  and 
ises  strategical  problems  and  tactical  exercises  involving  combined  lnancu- 

*  of  battleships,  auxiliaries,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  mining  vessels, 
he  executive  section  sees  that  the  plans  devised  are  executed. 

he  importance  of  this  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
a  separate  organization,  called  "  the  naval  war  staff,"  com|>osed  of  39  line 

vrs,  a  few  staff  officers,  and  about  31  civilian  assistants ;  in  Germany,  by 
admiral  staff,  composed  of  "J2  officers,  with  13  officer  assistants  and  a 

ariao  ;  in  Japan,  by  a  general  staff,  which  is  immediately  under  the  Em- 

or. 

kich  au  agency  as  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
nlinate  and  harmonize  all  parts  of  that  establishment,  prepare  plans  iu  de- 
I.  ami  supervise  their  execution,  the  committee  believes  is  necessary  for  the 
-ctive  or  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  the  Navy  "exists  to 
Tire  our  country  victory  in  war.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends 
t  the  bill  do  pass. 

Hie  subjoined  statements  of  Hear  Admiral  A.  M.  Knight,  United  States  Navy, 
an  address  before  the  Efficiency  Society  of  New  York,  sets  forth  the  impor- 
u-e  of  this  legislation  : 

'The  War  College  considers  that  every  effort  of  the  Meet,  and  every  effort  of 
»  department  in  connection  with  the  fleet,  should  have  for  its  sole  aim  the 
s  efficiency  of  the  Meet. 

•There  is  much  about  the  Navy  which  is  splendidly  efficient  but  as  a  whole 
is  far  less  efficient  than  it  can  and  ought  to  be.  Our  ships  are  tine.  Our 
\cers  are  capable,  industrious,  and  ambitious.  Our  enlisted  men  are  the 
iials  of  those  in  other  navies.  Hut  efficient  ships  and  officers  and  men  do  not 
mc  make  an  efficient  Navy.  They  must  be  welded  Into  an  efficient  whole  by 
unity  of  organization  and  administration  and  purpose  which  coordinates  their 
pabiiities  and  directs  their  efforts  toward  a  common  end,  wisely  selected,  ami 
ry  clearly  seen.  Here  is  the  first  point  at  which  we  are  lacking. 
"  1  come  now  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  iut|»ortnnt  part  of  my  subject — the 
ionization  of  the  Navy  I  department,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency. 
»ere  can  l>e  no  question  that  the  existing  organization  Is  Inadequate  and  would 
♦•ak  down  under  the  strain  of  war.  The  administration  starts  from  too  many 
mrces  and  flows  through  too  many  channels.  It  lacks  the  unity  of  purpose 
Inch  would  come  from  recognition  of  the  facts  that  a  navy  has  one  excuse  for 
clsting,  and  only  one-  that  it  shall  always  be  ready  to  strike  on  the  minute 
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and  with  every  element  of  power  concentrated  behind  its  blow  for  the  defe 
of  the  country. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  telling  you  that  our  organization 
wholly  bad.  I  am  telling  you  that  it  is  inadequate.  In  many  cases  it  wo 
rather  surprisingly  well.  But  if  you  analyze  these  cases  you  will  find  that 
so  far  as  the  results  are  good,  they  are  so  in  spite  of  the  system  and  because 
some  personal  factor  which  has  compelled  efficiency.  Moreover,  and  this  is 
crux  of  the  whole  matter,  the  cases  with  which  we  can  deal  at  the  present  tl 
are  illustrations  of  peace  efficiency,  whereas  the  efficiency  upon  which  our  att 
tion  should  be  fixed  unwavering  is  war  efficiency;  not  because  we  are  gn 
to  have  war,  but  because  we  may  have  it,  and  because  the  one  supreme  d 
of  the  Navy  is  to  be  ready  for  it  if  it  comes. 

"  I  suppose  this  relation  of  the  Navy  to  war,  whether  possible  war  or  act 
war.  has  always  been  understood  more  or  leas  clearly.  But  it  is  a  singii 
fact  th;tt  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  takes  no  account  of 
"War  is  the  one  thing  for  which  no  arrangement  is  made.  There  are  se" 
bureaus  in  the  department,  each  with  clearly  denned  duties;  but  in  all 
elaborate  legislation  creating  these  bureaus  and  defining  their  duties  ther* 
not  a  word  about  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Navy  in  readiness  for  war  or  prep 
Ing  plans  for  war  or  conducting  war  after  it  begins.  There  would  be  a  cert 
element  of  comedy  in  this  if  there  were  not  so  many  elements  of  possible  trnge 
There  is  a  bureau  in  the  department  charged  with  the  construction  and  repair 
ships,  one  with  the  design  of  machinery,  one  with  the  preparation  of  ordnar 
one  with  the  direction  of  )»ersonnel.  and  so  on;  but  nowhere  is  it  said  't 
bureau  shall  be  responsible  for  the  readiness  of  the  fleet  for  war,  for  the  prepa 
tion  of  war  plans,  and  for  the  conduct  of  war.' 


"  This.  then,  is  the  last,  and  great  defect  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 


shall  it  be  remedied?   The  answer  is,  I  think,  by  the  creation  in  the  Navy 
partment  of  a  division  of  strategy  and  operations,  preferably  not  coequal 
the  present  bureaus,  but  superior  to  them  and  standing  between  them  and 
Secretary.   This  arrangement  would  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
tivities  of  the  present  bureaus  should  lead  up  to  the  Secretary  through  a  chnn 
which  coordinates  them  all  and  directs  them  toward  war  efficiency. 

"  I  have  explained  that  the  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Depj 
ment  are  a  lack  of  coordination  of  authority,  as  a  result  of  which  the  atlmii 
tration  starts  from  too  many  sources  and  flows  through  too  many  channels,  i 
a  total  lack  of  provision  for  planning  and  carrying  forward  the  operations 
war.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  defects  have  escaped  recognition 
that  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  them.    The  most  successful  of 
efforts  to  secure  coordination  between  the  bureaus  was  the  adoption  during 
last  administration  of  a  system  of  aids  to  the  Secretary,  who  coordinated 
work  of  the  various  bureaus,  and  who,  when  important  questions  were  nn 
consideration,  formed  a  council  upon  which  he  could  call  for  advice.   The  w 
point  about  this  system  was,  and  is,  that  the  aids  have  never  been  legalized 
Congress,  and  therefore  have  no  permanent  status  whatever.    In  spite  of  t 
they  are  in  a  position  to  do  much  toward  improving  the  administration  of 
department. 

"The  General  Board  was  called  into  existence  In  1900  by  an  order  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  provide  a  body  for  the  consideration  of  war  plans  i 
allied  subjects.  It  has  performed  and  is  performing  work  of  the  very  hlgl 
importance,  but  it.  like  the  council  of  aids,  lacks  legislative  sanction,  althoi 
Congress  has  for  many  years  past  shown  great  interest  In  Its  work  and  no 
little  deference  to  its  views. 

"Another  and  a  very  important  agency  to  which  the  Navy  Department  lo 
for  a  contribution  to  its  work  in  strategy  and  other  matters  connected  m 
preparation  for  war  and  the  conduct  of  war  is  the  Navy  War  College  at  Newp 
The  War  College  has  been  in  existence  since  1884  and  has  been  an  Import 
factor  in  the  education  of  officers  from  the  very  beginning.  For  some  rea* 
however,  it  has  failed  until  very  recently  to  command  the  full  recognition  wl 
it  has  deserved  from  the  Navy  Department  or  even  from  the  officers  of 
Navy.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  visited  the  college  shortly  after  com 
into  office  and.  with  an  Insight  of  which  many  naval  officers  have  shown  th 
selves  incapable,  recognized  its  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  pronoun 
himself  Its  friend.  Since  that  time  he  has  done  everything  to  forward  this  w 
which  could  be  dictated  by  the  most  thorough  comprehension  of  Its  mission  : 
Its  needs,  and  as  a  result  of  this  generous  support,  both  moral  and  material, 
college  has  taken  Its  proper  place  as  an  institution  for  the  training  of  offic 
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zU  command  and  for  tin*  development  of  the  art  of  naval  warfare.  Thus 
I  U\tr*»  is  enabled  to  contribute  something  toward  making  good  the  lack  of  a 
^i<-  tlivUion  In  the  Navy  Department  itself. 

•  u  will  see,  therefore,  that  although  no  law  takes  cognizance  of  the  neces- 

•  r  k«H^ping  the  Navy  ready  for  war,  there  are  many  agencies  which  cooperate 
'1  tlmt  end — the  council  of  aids,  to  which  the  Secretary  would  naturally 
u  .-in  *»nier^ency.  the  General  Itoanl.  ami  the  War  College.    These  agencies 

•  <-lo«**»iy  in  sympathy  that  they  are  able  to  cooperate  harmoniously  with 
>t)i«»r  :iik|  with  the  fleet,  and  this  cooperation  is  having  important  and  very 
Id**  results.  This  does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  should  be — that  indeed 

must  l»c — in  the  Navy  Department  itself  and  close  to  the  Secretary  a  co- 
at in;*  offire  to  bring  the  efforts  of  these  and  other  agencies  to  an  admlnis- 

•  ■  f«H-ns  lienrins:  directly  u|K)n  the  efficiency  of  war.  Such  a  coordinating 
1  li:iv*«  already  sketched  as  a  division  of  strategy  and  ofterations  Immedi- 
l>«'l«»\v  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  authority. 

«Tt>:ition  of  this  office  would  provide  a  i>ollcy  for  the  Navy,  so  far  as 
<tiviti«s  ot  tlie  Navy  itself  are  concerned,  insuring  unity  of  effort  and 
tin  idnns  towanl  the  end  which  we  have  recognized  to-night  as  the  proper 

•  f  all  our  efforts — preparedness  for  war." 

lie  C'haihmax.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  vou  stated  about  recommend- 
this  office  yourself.   Were  not  the  facts  that  your  recommendation 

e  after  the  plan  had  been  started  by  Fiske  and  Hobson  

'eretary  Danikls.  Xow.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  

fie  Chairman  (continuing).  And  then  it  was  adopted  with  the 
uges  that  you  suggested  (    Vou  did  not  originally  care  particu- 
y  about  having  a  C  hief  of  Operations  at  all  yourself,  did  you  ? 
ecretury  Danikls.  I  told  you  just  now  that  f  was  studying  the  best 
i  for  organization, 
he  Chairman.  Yes. 

ecretary  Danikls.  And  that  in  the  meantime,  while  T  was  taking 
t  up,  this  proposition  came  up,  and  I  opposed  it.    Xow,  I  would 
like  for  vou  to  say  that  this  plan  that  was  turned  down  and  the 
n  adopted  were  anything  at  all  alike. 

i he  Chairman.  Xo.  no:  but  the  plan  that  was  adopted  was  framed 

this  and  out  down  so  that  it  would  conform  to  vour  idea  i 

HK-retary  Daniel*.  It  is  immaterial  what  was  done.   We  saved  the 

lerican  system  and  destroyed  this  Von  Tirpitz  system. 

rhe  Chairman.  Hut  you  have  stated  that  the  system  of  two  aids 

ild  have  taken  care  of  it  just  as  well. 

secretary*  Daniels.  What  is  that? 

Vhe  Chairman.  Vou  have  stated  that  under  the  svstem  of  having 
o  aids  vou  could  have  taken  care  of  it  as  well  as  with  even  the  Chief 
Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  it  could  have  lieen  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  no  legislation  been  started  at  that  time 

'U  would  not  have  advocated  a  Chief  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh.  no:  I  should  have  made  a  change  in  or- 

kiuzation.  because  we  had  aids,  and  we  had  no  law  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Rut  you  were  not  specifically  providing  for  a 

:iief  of  Operations  or  planning  to  provide  for  one. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  not  drawn  an  act.  but  T  was  considering 

ie  best  way  to  have  an  act. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  known  as  Chief  of  Operations? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  not  gone  that  far. 
The  Chairman.  Vou  had  not  gone  that  far  with  it? 
Secretary  Daniel*.  Xo.  sir:  I  had  not  drawn  the  act.    I  wish  to 
ill  attention  to  the  law  of  February  U».  V.*\'t.    While  matter-  were 
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pending  in  organization  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  chairnu 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee : 

Febkuaby  19,  1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  attached  hereto  a  draft  of  a  propos 
amendment  to  the  pending  naval  appropriation  act.  with  my  earnest  recti: 
mendation  that  it  he  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  \vor«ls  on  the  same  subject  contain 
in  the  hill  as  reported  by  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  (See  p.  4,  lin 
13  to  18.  H.  R.  20975,  as  reported  Jan.  18,  1915.) 

The  suggested  amendment  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office  In  t 
Navy  Department,  that  of  Chhf  of  Naval  Operations.    This  office  is  to 
filled  by  a  line  ollicer  not  below  the  gratle  of  captain,  who  is  to  be  api>ointed  f 
a  period  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ami  consent 
the  Senate.    He  will  be  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  t 
Navy  with  operations  of  the  tleet.  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness 
plans  for  its  use  in  time  of  war. 

You  will  first  notice  that  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  Navy  Depai 
ment  is  not  violated.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ollicer  who,  by  the  nature  of  I 
position,  will  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  existing  conditions  in  the  tie* 
to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  such  changes  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessa 
to  develop  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Joskphcs  Daniki.s. 

The  Chairman,  Committee  on  Navai.  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

That  is  the  letter  I  wrote,  and  here  is  the  inclosure.  [Reading:] 

Amendment  recommended  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  bill  H.  It.  209" 
naval  appropriation  act. 

There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  shall  be  an  officer  on  t 
active  list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ai 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  bel< 
the  grade  of  captain  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the  direct l 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  tleet,  at 
with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secreta 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  succession  to  a 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  think  there  is  a  profound  principle  involved  in  this  matter.  Th 
is  why  I  speak  so  earnestly.  Several  of  you  gentlemen  were  not  he 
when  I  made  my  direct  statement  in  which  I  quoted  from  the  stat 
ment  made  by  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  in  which  he  vei 
wisely  declared  that  as  between  civilian  and  military  control  of  tl 
Navv,  the  Navy  ought  to  be  under  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourn* 
until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  25,  1920,  at  10  o'clock.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  1920. 

United  States  Senatk, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

^Yaxhington,  IK  < '. 

le  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
in  room  235,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
ulingr. 

'esent :  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Keyes,  and  Trammell. 

riMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

lie  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
M'retary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  inquired  yesterday  where 
as  stated,  as  I  remarked,  that  certain  officers  of  the  Navy  held 
et  meetings,  acting  with  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  attempting 
et  through  the  legislation  giving  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
cr  over  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  fleet.  You  will  find  it  stated  in 
niral  Fiske's  hook,  and  in  the  testimony  of  Admirals  Fiske  and 
lam. 

admiral  Fiske  says  as  follows  in  his  l>ook  (pp.  507  to  509)  : 
idsltlpmau  to  rear  admiral: 

lie  entries  in  my  diary  during  the  remainder  of  December  refer  mainly 
lie  congratulatory  letters  and  messages  that  I  continued  to  receive  regard- 
my  testimony,  ami  also  to  my  efforts  to  establish  a  general  staff. 
I  >eceml>er  27,  Sunday:  Called  on  Hohson  in  p.  in.  and  explained  why  u 
cnil  staff  is  absolutely  essential,  if  one  is  to  have  a  Navy  of  maximum 
i  tiveness:  though  It  is  not  necessary  if  one  is  to  have  merely  a  Navy. 
January  3,  Sunday :  Had  long  interview  in  p.  m.  with  Hohson  at  his 
deuce  in  regard  to  general  staff,  etc.  I  took  many  documents  with  me.  and 
tson  liecame  thoroughly  interested.    We  concluded  that  it  might  be  better 

to  attempt  to  get  through  legislation  for  any  modification  of  aid  system, 
;uise  Secretary  would  say  present  aid  system  is  adequate  and  that  it  might 
letter  to  propose  a  new  scheme,  whereby  an  addition  would  l>e  made  to 
sent  system  and  additional  means  be  provided  to  accomplish  preparation 

war.  So  I  asked  Capts.  II.  S.  Knapp,  Hood,  and  (diver,  and  Lieut.  Coin- 
riders  Cronan,  Madison,  and  Knox  to  be  at  Hobson's  at  8.30  p.  m.  We  all 
;  there  in  Hobson's  study,  and  sat  till  after  11  p.  in.,  when  we  adjourned. 

agreed  on  program  whereby  Chief  of  Naval  <  Mirations  is  to  be  legislated 

and  to  have  13  assistants." 

riif  entries  under  head  of  PeeeimVr  27  and  January  3  give  the  outlines  of  a 
*l  deal  of  work  that  Hohson  and  I  did  on  those  days  and  in  the  intervening 
ek.   The  plan  which  we  drew  up  was  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  my  knowledge 
strategical  requirements  and  Hobson's  knowledge  of  congressional  require- 
Ms.    When  the  six  officers  arrived  that  evening,  they  came  secretly.  Iieeause 
■y  \v«-re  engaged  on  an  exceedingly  dangerous  mission.    I  had  ex|>ecled  more 
less  objection  on  the  jwirt  of  some  of  them  to  certain  features  of  the  bill 
drawn,  but  I  found  that  every  one  of  them  was  enthusiastically  In  favor 
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of  it.  We  eight  men  went  over  the  whole  subject  very  carefully,  and  \vl 
we  finally  came  to  an  agreement,  the  original  memorandum  that  Hobson  :i 
I  had  planned  had  been  changed  hut  little. 

During  the  discussion  that  evening  it  happened  occasionally  that  some  . 
would  s|»etik  of  the  power  and  authority  which  I  would  have  if  that  hill  sho< 
pass.  Whenever  an.vlw>dy  made  such  a  remark  as  that  I  told  him  that. 
Congress  should  authorize  a  chief  of  naval  operations.  I  was  absolutely  <-**ru 
rhat  I  would  not  be  the  chief  of  naval  operations.  I  told  them  that  I  v 
positive  that  the  Secretary  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me— 

And  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  was  entirely  right.  I  had  intend 
to  get  rid  of  him,  because  I  could  not  stand  him  any  longer — 

but  could  see  no  opj>ortunity  or  give  any  reason  for  it,  because  he  knew  tl 
I  was  performing  my  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Navy,  including  Ailmi 
l>ewey:  but  that  if  a  new  otlice  was  established  by  Congress,  the  Secret; 
then  would  be  perfectly  free  to  ap]x>int  any  line  whom  he  wished.  1  told  i 
eompai.y  that  I  was  like  the  well-known  gentleman  who  sawiil  off  a  brai 
of  a  tree  at  a  point  between  himself  and  the  branch,  except  that  that  man  t 
not  realize  what  he  was  doing,  and  I  did. 

I  will  interpolate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  did  not  make  any  ditf< 
ence  with  me  whether  we  had  a  Chief  of  Operations  or  an  Aid  f 
Operations;  Admiral  Fiske  was  going  to  go.  I  had  been  l)ored  I 
him  long  enough. 

"  January  4.  The  six  ofllcers  who  met  at  Hobson's  last  night  met  iu  my  oil 
at  8.30  a.  in.  and  we  drew  up  on  neat  typewritten  page  the  proiM>sition  agrt* 
on.  Hobson  came  to  my  office  at  10.15  and  took  up  the  matter  with  Secret  a: 
Hobson  told  me  later  that  Secretary  declared  that  if  the  bill  went  through 
would  '  go  home.'  How  foolish :  Now  he  has  the  chance  to  back  it  up  and  » 
back  into  good  opinion  of  the  country." 

This  is  all  from  Fiske's  diary. 

Hobson  came  to  our  apartment  at  2.20  and  told  me  subcommittee — of  win 
I'adgett  is  chairman — passed  the  proposition  unanimously  ;    Hobson  nsked  | 
to  get  him  a  brief  with  which  to  argue  matter  lie  fore  full  committee  Janua 
">.    So  Madison.  Cronnn.  Imdlcy  Know,  and  I  met  In  my  otliee  from  0  p. 
till  11.15  p.  m.  and  drew  up  brief,  which  Knox  will  leave  at  Hobson's  house 
0  a.  in.  to-morrow. 

"  January  5.  Papers  give  large  space  and  headlines  to  action  of  sulK*omnii?tc 
Dewey  Is  delighted,  and  told  me  I  might  tell  Hobson.  which  I  did  at  10. 
a.  m.,  by  telephone. 

"  January  0.  Hobson  telephoned  me  at  1  p.  m.  that  full  House  Naval  Co 
mittt'e  agreed  unanimously  on  incorporating  in  naval  appropriation  bill  t 
provision  for  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations!" 

With  the  exception  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Hobson,  and  the  six  other  office 
nobody  knew  that  I,  or  any  other  naval  officer,  had  any  connection  with  tl 
measure. 

"January  7.  Kvenlng  papers  last  night  and  morning  papers  to-day  confii 
news  that  House  Naval  Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  incorporate  in  na\ 
appropriation  bill  the  provision,  There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operation 
*  •  *  New  York  papers  give  great  space  and  comment  (sympathetic) 
establishment— Bureau  of  Operations.  New  York  Tribune  is  especially  favorab 
and  the  World,  the  leading  Democratic  newspai>er.  gives  the  project  its  first  pa 
headed  *  Fixed  naval  |>ollcy  assured.'  It  must  hurt  Mr.  Daniels  very  inu 
indeed  to  see  the  World  taking  a  stand  so  antagonistic  to  him." 

When  the  naval  appropriation  bill  came  up  before  the  House  the  provisl 
for  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order  on  t 
motion  of  Mr.  Mann. 

That  is,  Mr.  Mann,  Republican  leader  from  Illinois. 

This  did  not  surprise*  me  because  Hobson  had  said  at  the  start  that  it  w 
liable  to  this  fate,  being  new  legislation  added  to  an  appropriation  bill.  Hobs* 
said  that  he  thought  he  could  get  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  to  put  it  ba 
in  the  bill;  he  added,  however,  that  this  would  give  an  opportunity  for  t 
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*r>'  to  modify  the  provision  by  recommending  certain  changes  in  it, 
1  l»o  thought  that  the  Secretary  would  not  oppose  a  provision  that  had 
^r«*«Ml  to  by  the  full  House  committee. 

*«»n*s  prediction  was  verified  in  toto.  The  provision,  as  finally  Incor- 
'i  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  was  made  to  conform  to 
u:vr»»Mtions  of  the  Secretary.    In  its  amende<l  form  it  was'  passed  by  both 

niiral  Fullam  said  (pp.  20G9  to  2070)  in  speaking  of  the  efforts 
Imiral  Fiske  and  others  to  "put  over"  that  legislation: 

^<  »n  told  me  that  they  had  to  meet  at  his  house  in  secret,  and  to  call  offl- 
ike  Admiral  Knapp,  up  there  to  meet  them,  so  as  not  to  let  the  Secretary 
any  thing  about  it. 

mist  confess.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  T  read  this  diary  and  this 
nony  of  hiph-rankinp  officers  of  the  Navy  to  the  effect  that 
wore  meeting*  in  secret  and  not  letting  the  Secretary  know  what 

were  doing,  when  under  every  regulation  and  tradition  of 
r  of  the  Xavy.  in  such  an  important  matter,  they  were  under 

consideration  hound  in  honor  to  take  it  up  with  him.  [Con- 
no;  reading:] 

nim!  Fiske  in  his  testimony  <pp.  1 71»7— 17!»S >  includes  his  hearings  before 
ouse  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  March  *J4.  11»1(J.  Referring  to  ltepresenta- 
Hrltten's  statement,  "The  officers  say  Admiral  Fiske  drew  It  up  in  his 
larul writing."  Admiral  Fiske  said: 

fool  It  necessary  to  explain  something  that  Mr.  Kritten  said.  I  do  not 
to  s«H'tn  to  give  assent  to  a  remark  that  he  made,  which  wav  to  the  effect 
rh«»  provision  for  Oiief  of  Naval  Oj>erntions.  as  originally  roj>orted  by  this 
ltrtee.  was  drawn  up  in  my  own  handwriting.  It  was  drawn  up  at  my 
»-=tion.  and  Mr.  Hobson  and  I  had  several  conferences  while  drawing  it 
if  Hi.  finally,  in  framing  the  phraseology  in  which  It  was  presented  to  you, 
»»n  and  I  had  the  assistance  <>f  six  other  officers." 

mil  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  testimony.  Admiral 
:e  says: 

w  ey  is  delighted. 

ow,  T  wish  to  call  attention.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  interview  with 
niral  Dewey,  published  in  the  New  York  World  of  Sunday, 
rust  20,  1916.  which  I  will  insert  in  full  in  the  record,  in  which 
interviewer  savs  as  follows: 

Tell  me.  Admiral  Dewey,"  I  ventured  another  leading  question.  "  what  is 
ids  clamor  about  the  Navy  needing  a  General  Staff?  " 
p laughed. 

I  don't  know."  he  said.  "  I've  tried  to  pin*  them  down,  but  not  one  has 
i  been  able  to  make  clear  just  what  it  was  that  he  wanted.  Down  in  their 
ts  I  suppose  they  want  a  small,  select  body  to  have  entire  charge  of  the 
y.  Well,  they'll  never  get  it,  and  they  shouldn't  get  it." 
You  believe,  then,  that  the  Seeretnry  of  the  Navy  •  hould  be  a  civilian? 
absolutely.  He  represents  the  people,  and  the  closer  he  is  to  the  people 
better.  Same  thing  with  the  |K»wers  of  Congress.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
iter  madness  than  to  put  the  Navy  in  the  power  of  a  naval  group,  or  the 
iv  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  alone.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  would  look 
liings  from  our  own  professional  point  of  view.  The  whole  democratic  bal- 
;*  would  l>e  destroyed." 

sow,  that  is  an  interview  with  Admiral  Dewey  about  the  Navy 
Aupust  20.  1916,  in  which  he  declares,  in  conversation: 

that  I  want  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  is  that  It  is  all  right 
h  the  Navy.  There  Is  no  demoralization,  no  lack  of  discipline,  no  absence  of 
husia-ra.    The  Navy  has  never  failed  America.    It  will  not  fail. 

[  suppose  I  need  not  read  all  of  this. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  complete  letter  is  it? 
Secretary  Daniels.  This  is  the  complete  interview;  yes.  A 


tostat  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  put  the  whole  article  in  the  record  ? 
^Secretary  Daniels.  The  whole  matter:  yes.   It  is  an  interview 
(The  editorial  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows: 


Fur  two  years  ami  more  the  United  States  Navy  lias  been  the  subject 
discussion  as  bitter  as  it  is  confused.    The  di.-putes  between  pacifists  and  n 
tarists.  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  resulted  in  a  Babel,  and 
of  it  all  have  come  prejudices  that  do  not  care  to  bother  with  facts. 

The  i*H>ple  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  truth,  the  whole  trt 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  What  is  slander  and  what  is  fact?  Is  the  Navy 
It  stands  to-day,  an  asset  or  a  liability?  Is  the  Navy  bill  honest  and  adeqn 
or  a  (lose  of  "eye  wash"  V  Has  Secretary  Daniels  "  demoralized  "  ?  Is 
a  faithful  public  servant,  worthy  of  support,  or  a  Joke? 

One  man  only  has  the  authority  and  possesses  the  exact  knowledge  to  nnsi 
dispassionately  these  questions.  That  man  is  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
has  been  in  the  United  States  Navy  idnce  1854.  serving  through  two  wi 
Since  1003  he  has  been  head  of  the  General  Board,  passing  upon  naval 
fects,  naval  needs,  and  naval  plans.  No  administration  has  power  to  h 
him.  By  law  he  is  exempted  from  the  usual  retirement  provisions,  and  If 
does  decide  to  retire,  it  will  l>e  of  his  own  volition  and  at  full  pay.  No  pa 
sau  quarrel  has  ever  had  power  to  drag  him  from  his  height. 


Aside  from  these  qualifications  he  is  loved  of  the  American  people  as  1 
men  have  ever  been  loved.  In  a  day  when  there  is  much  talk  of  American) 
he  stands  as  one  who  has  risked  his  life  for  it  and  who  has  devoted  that  ! 
to  giving  richer,  finer  meanings  to  the  word. 

I  found  him  in  Atlantic  City  In  a  great,  wind-swept  room  that  looked  out  o 
the  sea.    His  hair  was  whitened,  but  otherwise  he  is  but  little  changed 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  wonderful  day  he  returned  from  Manila 
hear  the  shouts  of  a  nation.    The  same  clear,  steadfast  eyes,  the  same  i 
niendous  simplicity,  the  same  faith  in  America. 

Speaking  slowly,  but  never  hesitatingly,  for  three  long  hours,  he  conside 
the  United  States  Navy,  past,  present,  and  future,  world  war,  world  i>ei 
national  ideals,  and  national  destiny.    Only  in  his  first  answers,  when 
•evident  indignation  gripped  him.  did  he  depart  from  the  tone  of  one  try 
to  pick  his  words  in  the  interest  of  understanding. 

"The  attacks  that  have  been  made  up<»n  the  Navy,"  he  said,  "are  as  fa 
as  many  of  them  are  shameful.  It  Is  not  a  Junk  heap.  There  is  no  demorali 
tlon.  Both  in  material  and  personnel  we  are  more  efficient  to-day  than  e 
before.  Our  ships  are  as  good  as  any,  our  officers  are  as  good  as  any,  and  < 
enlisted  men  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  enough  ships  or  enough  men.  But  navies 
not  built  in  a  day.  It  was  between  1900  and  1900  that  Germany  passed  us  i 
that  we  commenced  to  los*>  rank  as  a  naval  power.  This  is  in  no  sens* 
criticism  of  administrations.  Congress,  after  all,  expresses  public  sentim 
in  large  degree,  and  the  reason  we  dropped  was  l>ecause  the  fieople  wan 
the  drop.  The  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  went  unheeded  beca 
thev  were  not  backed  up  by  public  opinion.  Until  1914  people  were  think 
in  terms  of  world  peace.  It  is  different  to-day,  and  it  is  to-day  that  sho 
concern  us." 

He  walked  over  to  his  desk,  and  taking  up  a  copy  of  the  Senate  Navy 
spread  it  out  before  him.   For  a  moment,  as  if  to  measure  his  words,  he  tapi 
it  with  a  big.  brown  forefinger,  and  then  he  said: 

"This  is  the  best  bill  ever  passed  by  either  House  of  any  Congress.  It  ta 
the  five-year  program  of  the  General  Board  and  changes  it  into  a  threey 
program.  If  passed,  it  will  restore  us  to  second  place  and  enable  the  Uni 
states  to  meet  on  equ:»l  terms  any  power  in  the  world,  save  one." 


ADMIRAL  DKWKY  VIGOROUSLY  DEFENDS  THE  NAVY. 


INDIGNANT  OVER  SLANDEROUS  CRITICI8M8. 
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It i in  then  for  a  consideration  of  the  hill,  <>r.  rather,  some  such  ann lysis 
|»«Tinit  a  civilian  to  do  a  little  thinking  for  himself.    Patiently  he 
■v«*r  ojieh  item  : 

l»:ittlohips  :it  once  ami  six  more  within  three  years."    Now  that  he 
-inly  on  his  own  ground  ills  wonN  came  like  bullets.    "The  great  clash 
J»i«»uth  «»f  the  Skagerrack  snve  a  test  to  every  theory.    As  a  result  naval 
■iti«-**  nn>  nmv  ;1^rtHMi  j|mt  the  battleship  is  still  the  principal  reliance  of 
A*  never  Wforc,  «t  is  proved  that  victory  or  defeat  rests  with  the 
ii»  uirlit. 

11  r-  battle  cruisers  at  onee  and  two  more  within  three  years.    This  will 
>    one  of  our  ehlef  weaknesses.    The  Skagerrack  proves  conclusively,  how- 
hilt    the  battle  cruiser  can  not  give  and  take  with  dreadnaughts. 
'"it  cruisers,  four,  and  six  more  to  eome.    .More  eyes  for  the  tleet.  Abso- 
n«'<  •«  »ssary." 

the  battle  eruiser."  he  said,  "the  submarine  has  Immmi  permitted  to  gain 
«'X:iggorated  value.    It  is.  of  course,  :i  most  useful  auxiliary,  whose  im- 

0  *♦  w  ill  do  doubt  increase,  but  at  present  then'  is  no  evidence  that  it  will 
<k  supreme.  The  bill  provides  for  9  tleet  submarines:  3  coast  submarines, 
ii  type:  and  55  submarines,  smaller  ty|>e.  provisions  that  are  In  line  with 
•<  •  •  ttmiendation  of  the  Ueneral  Hoard. 

iVnmre  of  the  Skagerrack  engagement."  he  continued.  "  was  the  convincing 
pstrjition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  destroyer.  These  tiny  ships,  primarily 
mm|   r,»  nerve  the  purpos<.  of  a  screen,  to  be  outriders  for  the  big  ships. 

regarded  as  incapable  of  attacking  tirst-class  ships  In  the  daytime. 
ItTtiinn  destroyers  descended  ujxm  the  British  Fleet  in  broad  daylight,  and 
est  rovers  of  Ixdh  fleets  played  an  important  part  In  the  fighting.  We  feel 
Hi*'  bill's  provision  for  50  destroyers  is  amply  Justified.    So" — he  turned 

•  *    chair  nnd  clapped  his  hands  together — "  It  Is  a  bill  that  gives  us 
' ' 1  and.  best  of  all.  a  bill  that  give*  us  balance." 

WHY  WE  NFIKD  A  GREAT  NAVY. 

limiting  all  that,"  I  said,  "but  what  about  the  m*ed  of  it?"  As  carefully 
fairly  as  possible  I  presente<l  the  feeling  of  many  |>cople  In  many  Western 
Middle  States — a  feeling  that  this  expenditure  of  millions  on  the  Navy 
:i  departure  from  American  traditions,  a  hysterical  surrender  to  the  mad- 
that  has  had  hold  on  kings.  His  tine  head  nodded  appreciation  of  every 
.  but  :it  the  end  he  spread  wide  his  hands  in  a  sweeping  gesture  of 
nt 

know  that  I  am  not  a  militarist,"  he  said.    "Those  who  have  never  seen 

•  •r  who  have  only  played  at  war  may  talk  in  terms  of  jingoism,  but  men 
know  what  war  is  ami  what  war  does  are  the  last  in  the  world  to  approach 

:<ny  swashbuckling  fashion.  I  Iio|m«  the  day  will  come  when  peace  and 
'  ••  rule  the  world,  but  that  day  is  not  yet  here.  Not  all  our  idealism  can 
h  .iway  facts.  Tf  we  are  to  dwell  in  peace  we  must  be  able  to  protect  that 
e  **  He  walked  to  the  open  window  and  pointed  to  the  shining  stretches  of 
<t-a 

'.ook  at  our  coast  line:  From  Maine  to  the  Canal,  from  the  Canal  to 
ka.  Russia  has  had  to  maintain  two  distinct  fleets,  one  In  the  Baltic,  one 
ie  Black  Sea.    Our  problem  is  much  the  same.    We  can  not  be  said  to  have 

our  defensive  needs  until  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  fleet  In  the  Pacific 
w>  as  well  as  In  the  Atlantic.    Our  geography,  the  immensity  of  our  coast 

join  to  make  the  Senate  Navy  bill  a  minimum  requirement.  No.  no,"  he 
aimed.  "  We  must  accept  conditions  as  we  find  them,  although  we  are  not 
ive  up  hope  of  changing  the  conditions." 

(oven  this  increase."  he  declared,  "given  the  ships  and  men  that  this 
provides,  and  the  I'nlted  States,  as  never  before,  will  be  a  peace  power, 
;>t  nil  times  to  protect  and  to  advance  Its  standards.    Every  cent  approprl- 

1  by  this  bill  is  payment  on  an  insurance  policy." 
How  about  men?  " 

We  now  have  55.000,  and  the  bill  authorized  74,500." 
fnn  you  get  them?" 

1  don't  think  there  Is  a  doubt  of  it.  The  Navy  to-day  offers  as  fine  a  chance 
the  American  youth  to  fit  himself  for  life  as  any  other  department  ot  en- 

vr>r" 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  SECRETARY  DANIELS. 

"Tell  me,  Admiral  Dewey."  and  I  braced  myself  for  the  momentous  quest 
"has  Secretary  Daniels  demoralized  the  Navy?'* 

"  Bosh!  "    The  exclamation  was  one  of  disgust  and  indignation.    '*  Facts 
figures  tell  their  own  story.    The  Navy  was  5.000  short  of  the  nuimVr 
enlisted  men  allowed  l»y  law.    Over  0.000  have  been  added,  although  more  r 
examinations  have  forced  the  rejection  of  live  out  of  every  six.    Only  oil 
cent  of  honorably  discharged  seamen  were  reenlisting.    For  more  than  a  > 
about  00  |>er  cent  have  reenlisted.    Desertions  have  been  cut  in  half  ami  d'i 
pllne  has  been  improved  to  an  extent  that  has  permitted  the  restoration  « 
prison  ship  and  a  disciplinary  barracks  to  normal  uses.  •  No.  sir:  the  Nav; 
not  demoralized,  and  those  who  make  the  charge  are  guilty  of  falsehood 
misrepresentation." 

"  Did  Secretary  Daniels  ever  Issue  an  order  for  officers  and  men  10  u 
together,  only  withdrawing  the  order  when  informeil  that  it  might  bring  \vb 
and  blacks  to  the  same  table?  " 

'*  Slanderous !    No  such  order  was  ever  heard  of." 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  take  up  with  Admiral  Dewey  every  one  of 
small  things  alleged  against  Secretary  Daniels — every  one  of  the  p«*tty  chai 
that  press  and  magazines  have  used  to  prejudice  people  against  the  Navy  h< 
It  proved  lmi>ossible.    It  would  have  been  like  talking  gutter  gossip  v 
St.  Paul. 

"How  about  officers?"  I  asked. 

"  Officers,  like  navies,  are  not  made  in  a  day."  I  could  see  his  relief  at  gcti 
away  from  mud.  "  When  the  present  administration  took  charge  it  found  t 
the  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  two  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  by  e 
Member  of  Congress  had  been  ]K»rmitted  to  lapse.  This  law  was  extended, 
the  present  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary,  has  provi 
for  three  additional  midshipmen  to  each  Congressman.  This  makes  531  at 
tional  appointments  immediately  available.  There  is  also  the  law  that  of 
the  Naval  Academy  to  IT*  enlisted  men  each  year,  provided,  of  course,  t 
measure  up  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  standards." 

"  Is  that  a  good  Idea?" 

PROMOTION  OPEN  TO  ENLISTED  MEN. 

"  It  is  more  than  a  good  idea."  For  a  second  I  saw  Admiral  Dewey  as 
must  have  looked  on  the  bridge  In  Manila  Bay.  "  It  Is  democracy.  Eight 
years  ago,  when  this  matter  first  came  up.  T  took  a  stand  that  has  ne 
changed.  I  said  then  that  the  Navy  could  not  afford  to  be  the  one  departir 
of  American  activity  in  which  a  boy  could  not  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  ' 
I  say  It  now.    This  is  the  United  States,  not  an  Old  World  monarchy. 

"  The  same  thing  goes  for  the  ship  schools."  he  continued,  emphnticn 
"  Education  Is  our  solid  roek.  Not  only  do  the  schools  make  better  citizens 
they  make  better  sailors.  We  want  our  youngsters  trained  In  intelligence 
well  as  in  hands,  so  that  if  officers  go  the  ship  can  still  be  fought.  No.  sir." 
exclaimed.  "Opening  the  door  of  promotion  to  the  enlisted  man.  giving  1 
an  elementary,  technical,  or  industrial  education,  as  may  be  deemed  fittest. 
American  policies." 

"What  about  the  famous  drinking  order?" 

"A  good  thing."  His  answer  was  instant.  "  There  was  some  feeling  a1*>u 
at  first,  because  the  papers  made  fun  of  it,  and  there  was  also  an  attempt 
make  It  appear  that  Secretary  Daniels  was  charging  officers  with  inteniperai 
I  think  that  the  feeling  has  disappeared  completely.  Every  railroad,  ev 
great  corporation,  has  long  had  an  Ironclad  rule  forbidding  men  to  drink  w] 
on  duty.  Isn't  a  ship  as  Important  as  a  locomotive?  Practically  every  Ei 
pea n  power  has  copied  the  order,  by  the  way." 

"And  markmnnship?  Is  it  true  that  our  gunners  can't  hit  the  side  o 
barn?" 

Before  answering  he  pawed  over  some  papers  on  his  desk,  and  pulled  on 
report  of  some  kind. 

PROFESSION AL-CONTROL  MADNESS. 

"Here  are  some  facts."  he  smiled.  "From  1909  on  we  did  go  down,  ow 
to  the  discontinuance  of  elementary  practice.  But  we  have  pulled  up.  Adml 
Fletcher,  reporting  on  the  1915  target  practice,  says  this:  'It  is  believed  t 
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>r**>-  recorded  are  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  open  sen.'  The  recent 
*  ^  wvre  heltl  ut  ranges  of  17,000,  and  Itt.OOO  yards,  wliieli  are  even 

Hum  the  longest  ranges  at  which  tiring  has  occurred  in  the  Kuroj>eun 
Ahoui  10  ont  of  20  shots  would  have  hit  an  enemy  ship  at  18,000  yards. 
m   kiuiw."  he  said,  almost  confidentially,  "  I  believe  our  boys  are  the  best 
in  the  world.*' 

^    li Admiral  Dewey,"  I  ventured  another  leading  question,  "what  is 

^  «*lnn>or  about  the  Navy  landing  a  general  staff?" 

tmiirhed. 

■i«»n*t  know,"  he  said.  "I  have  tried  to  pin  them  down,  but  not  one  has 
*«•♦•! «  aide  to  make  clear  just  what  it  was  that  lie  wanted.  Down  In  their 
-\   I    suppose  they  mant  a  small,  select  body  to  have  entire  charge  of  the 

Wtdl.  they  will  never  get  it,  and  they  should  not  get  it." 
»u  ttolieve.  then,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  Ih»  a  civilian?" 
—••lutely.  He  represents  the  people,  and  the  closer  he  Is  to  the  jieople  the 
Same  thing  with  the  powers  of  Congress.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
'•-^  than  to  put  the  Navy  in  the  power  of  a  naval  group,  or  the  Army  in 
mils  of  soldiers  alone.  Asa  matter  of  course  we  would  look  at  things  only 
«»»»r  own  professional  point  of  view.  The  whole  democratic  balance  would 
-tit  .veil." 

rre  !  "  his  eye  caught  a  clipping  tucked  away  under  some  papers  on  the 
**  This  thing  was  in  the  back  of  my  head  all  the  time  we  were  talking 
tin*  alleged  demoralization  of  the  Navy.  Put  that  In." 
i:it  he  handed  me  was  an  article  by  Hector  Bywater.  the  famous  English 
1  ^xiH'rt,  written  for  a  British  Journal  after  a  careful  study  of  the  Amerl- 
snvy.  I  glanced  it  over  and  saw  this  paragraph  marked: 
t  iuhmI  hardly  be  said  that  the  political  head  of  the  I'nited  States  Navy  jm>s- 
-  infinitely  more  power  than  the  civilian  First  Lord  in  Great  Britain.  And 
»  iss  every  indication  that  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  using  his  power  to  the 
►M.     His  friends  say  he  has  accomplished  wonders:  his  enemies,  who  are 

ninny,  declare  that  his  personal  fads  and  prejudices  have  undermined  the 
>le  of  the  naval  j>ersonnel  and  made  the  service  a  laughing  stock.    But  this 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence.    Those  best  qualified  to  sj>eak  assert 

rhe  last  four  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  all-around  improvement 
ie  quality  of  the  personnel.  Thanks  to  the  Secretary's  drastic  order  shortly 
r  he  came  into  office,  intemperance  has  disappeared  from  the  Navy,  and 
iMi;rli  the  drink  prohibition  excited  ridicule  and  bitter  opposition  at  the 
t  the  majority  of  naval  officers  now  agree  that  it  has  had  a  most  Inuieflcial 

t  on  efficiency  and  discipline." 

1  >o  \ou  stand  for  that?"  I  asked,  looking  up  after  reading  the  paragraph 

id. 

I  would  be  dishonest  if  I  didn't,"  he  answered  gravely.  "As  I  told  you 
ive  been  in  tin*  Navy  since  18o4.  Against  the  slanders  that  have  been  heaped 
n  the  service  that  I  love  I  want  to  say  again  that  never  in  my  knowledge 
the  material  and  j>ersonnel  been  so  efficient.  The  last  few  years  have  been 
v  wonderful  years  for  the  United  States  Navy." 

This  is  more  than  I  have  talked  for  years,"  he  said  at  last,  rising  to  his 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  "  But  I  want  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States 
enow  that  it  is  all  right  with  the  Navy.  There  is  no  demoralization,  no  lack 
discipline,  no  absence  of  enthusiasm.  The  Navy  has  never  failed  America, 
s  ill  not  fail." 

Vdminil  Fiske  says  in  his  book,  page  549 : 

n  the  German  Navy  the  navy  department  was  divided  Into  three  parts, 
b  preside*  1  over  by  its  appropriate  chief.  Of  these  chiefs  the  chief  of  staff 
the  planning:  the  chief  of  the  naval  cabinet  issued  the  orders  to  the  officers 
I  men :  ami  the  minister  of  marine  provided  the  material  in  shape  of  ships, 
j.  etc.  These  three  officials  reported  to  the  Kaiser  direct,  and  received  orders 
in  him  direct.  The  Kaiser  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  navy  and  the 
av,  as  is  our  President.  In  Germany  there  was  no  intermediary  between  the 
ntaander  in  chief  and  the  forces  which  he  commanded.  The  German  system 
•rked  very  well. 

And  Admiral  Fiske  adds: 

I  wish  we  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  tjM|r* 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Page  .549 — 
t  wish  we  had  it. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  he  was  obsessed  by  the  thought  that  we  on 
to  pattern  everything  we  did  by  the  German  military  organizat 
In  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather  th 
that  I  was  very  wise  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Admiral  Fiske's 
sistent  recommendations  that  I  try  to  Germanize  and  Prussianize 
American  Navy. 

Admiral  Fiske  in  his  testimony  and  in  the  hearings  before 
House  committee  he  quoted  shows  that  the  Prussian  general  s 
was  his  ideal.    You  will  find  that  on  page  after  page.    See  pa 
1745,  1746,  1747,  1772,  1792,  1793,  1794,  1884,  1885,  etc. 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  those,  but  I  will  make  reference  to  them. 

Admiral  Fiske,  on  pages  1885  and  1886,  says: 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  story — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  rn 
but  when  France  declared  war  against  Germany  in  1870  the  news  came  to  Be 
where  Moltke  was  asleep,  and  they  awakened  him  with  the  news,  and  he  s 
"  You  will  find  the  plan  in  the  top  drawer,"  and  then  turned  over  and  wen 
sleep. 

"That  is  what  we  wanted,"  said  Admiral  Fiske,  "something  1 
that." 

That  is,  Admiral  Fiske  says  what  we  wanted  was  a  Chief  of  Ope 
tions  or  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  who,  when  he  heard  tl 
war  had  broken  out  would  say,  "Look  in  Drawer  A  and  find  i 
plans,"  and  then  go  to  sleep. 

Now,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  a  Chief  of  Operatic 
gave  me  that  kind  of  advice  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I  paid  very  lit 
attention  to  anything  he  said  about  organization ;  and  I  wish  "to  s 
this :  In  the  whole  time  he  bored  me  with  his  insistent  operation  ide 
he  never  suggested  to  me  anything  about  increasing  the  strength 
the  Navy  or  the  power  of  tlie  Navy  that  was  not  absolutely  has 
and  conditioned  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department 
Prussian  methods.  It  was  his  whole  story.  He  acted  as  if  he  I 
lieved  that  the  Navy  would  be  a  tremendously  efficient  and  gn 
factor  if  it  had  nothing  but  a  Chief  of  Operations  with  a  Von  T 
pitz  power.  But  if  you  ask  me,  did  I  read  everything  he  brought  ti 
I  will  tell  you  that  In  the  early  days  I  did ;  but  he  used  to  bring  l 
in  paper  after  paper  that  he  had  written,  all  beginning  or  all  endii 
the  war})  and  woof  of  it,  in  effect  "take  out  civilian  control  exec 
by  name:  give  me,  or  whoever  is  Chief  of  .Operations,  the  power 
control  the  Navy — not  the  fleet,"  and  he  worried  me  to  the  point 
exhaustion,  so  that  when  he  began  to  send  me  in  these  long  scree< 
repetition,  repetition,  repetition,  making  him  the  bur  thing,  I  si 
Miat  he  was  a  monumental  egotist.   Read  his  book.  There  has  nev 

man  in  the  world  written  a  book  of  such  shallow  knowledge,  of  su 
monumental  egotism. 

Von  Moltke  may  be  Admiral  Fiske's  ideal,  but  he  is  not  ours, 
hope  we  will  never  have  in  our  Navy  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operatio 
who  will  pull  out  a  plan  from  a  top  drawer  and  then  turn  over  aj 
go  to  sleep.  That  may  be  Fiske's  ideal,  it  may  be  yours,  but  it  is  n 
mine.  We  want  our  men  in  charge  of  plans  and  operations  to 
wide  awake,  ready  to  change  their  plans  at  a  moment's  notice  to  rmi 
conditions.   The  German  Navy  in  this  war  had  all  kinds  of  plai 
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lu\v  got  licked  soundly  and  their  fleet  had  to  sail  up  to  Seapa 
and  surrender.    Submarine  warfare  was  their  main  depend- 
yvt  when  the  European  war  Ijcgan  they  did  not  have  but  27 
iv*»  submarines.    Capt.  Persius  and  other  able  German  naval 
<loclare  that  Yon  Tirpitz  and  his  gang  of  this  wonderful  Ger- 
sJa  n"  not  only  failed  in  U-boat  warfare  but  "  torpedoed  Ger- 
If  there  ever  was  a  dismal  failure,  it  was  the  "war  lords'* 
'rinany  with  their  general  staff. 

Uritish  Navy  has  not  l>een  defeated  in  centuries.   The  Ameri- 
s*avy  never  was  defeated.    And  neither  one  ever  had  any  Von 
tz  in  supreme  control  to  rule  over  them. 

r«lly  a  naval  encounter  of  the  World  War  occurred  the  way  it 
»1  u  lined  by  either  side.  Kead  the  story  of  Jutland.  Neither  Jelli- 
.or  Von  Seheer,  or  any  of  the  other  commanders,  ever  dreamed 
U*fts  would  come  together  in  the  way  they  did  or  the  outcome 
« 1  be  what  it  was.  The  (ierman  Army  had  to  change  their  plans 
> lately  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  And  so  it  was  all  through 
va r.  If  there  ever  was  a  dismal  failure,  it  was  the  war  lords  of 
rmny  with  their  general  staff,  which  Admiral  Fiske  says  we 
it  to  have  adopted  in  America.  And  he  also  said  that  the  Navy 
irtnient  of  the  United  States  was  the  only  military  organization 
to  world  that  had  not  l>een  framed  on  the  German  plan.  Well,  I 
k  (iod,  if  Admiral  Fiske  is  telling  the  truth.  I  think  he  is 
i«r.  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  but  I  thank  God  that  we  had  one 
.nization  in  America  that  was  not  organized  on  the  German 
i  and  that  made  good. 

wish.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  attention  to  pages  1745  and  1746 
he  typewritten  record  of  your  hearings,  where  appears  Admiral 
ce's  letter  which  he  says  he  wrote  to  me  in  August,  when  he  was 
iding  the  summer  in  Newport,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  here  hard 
-ork. 

he  Chairman.  Was  he  on  duty  at  Newport? 

ecretary  Daniels.  Yes;  on  duty  at  Newport.    It  was  much 

tsanter  on  duty  at  Newport  than  it  was  here. 

he  Cham  ma  x.  I  suppose  he  was  where  he  was  sent. 

ecretary  Daniels.  He  was  where  he  asked  to  go.    He  was  not 

t  there,  except  on  his  own  initiative,  and  I  confess  very  frankly 

t  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a  while.   If  he  had  asked  me  to 

d  him  to  Kamchatka  I  would  have  sent  him  there  with  great 

asure. 

he  Chairman.  What  was  his  position? 

Secretary  Daniei^.  He  was  aid  for  Operations,  or,  rather,  I  ought 
all  hini  obstacle  to  Operations. 

Hie  Chairman.  You  could  not  very  well  send  your  aid  for  Oper- 
ons  out  of  the  country,  could  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  farther  he  was  away  from  Washington  the 
ter  for  the  count  rv. 

The  Chairman.  .\fr.  Secretary,  I  think  in  view  of  these  accusations 
u  are  making  against  Admiral  Fiske,  the  committee  will  probably 
nt  him  to  come  here  and  make  a  statement  about  the  question  of 
ussianizing  the  Navv. 

Secretary  Daxiels.  1  am  reading  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  me  that  it  is  fair  to  let  him  have 

Hearing  on  this  matter?  ^  ^^^^ 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  that  ii 
absolutely  fair,  if  your  committee  decides  that  everybody  wishes 
have  a  hearing,  and  I  will  come  back,  but  it  would  be  very  unj 
and  very  unfair  to  have  hearings  and  call  men  back  without 
coming  back  again,  so  that  I  shall  demand  or  request  that  I 
allowed  to  come  back  again  if  he  is  called.  But  1  am  not  say 
anything  that  Admiral  Fiske  has  not  said  himself. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a  matter  for  the  committee, 
course. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  committee,  but  I  si 

insist  on  it  as  a  matter  of  justice,  of  course.   But  I  am  saying  noth 

except  what  Admiral  Fiske  has  said,  quoting  his  book,  which 

introduced,  and  his  own  letter.   Now,  here  is  what  he  says  in  pa 

graph  6  of  that  letter : 

The  whole  (iermnn  Army  hail  been  made  into  a  vast  machine.  All  its  p 
were  fabricated,  finished,  and  in  place.  Steam  was  up  in  the  throttle,  am 
soon  as  war  was  declared  the  throttle  was  opened  and  the  whole  engine  Ik' 
to  move  with  perfect  precision,  without  friction  and  without  noise. 

But  it  did  not  win. 

In  paragraph  7  he  says : 

The  triumph  of  the  (ienmin  organization — 

That  is,  in  the  war  of  1870 — 

was  so  splendid  and  complete  that  all  the  military  nations  of  the  world  t 
the  lesson  to  heart  nt  once,  with  the  result  that  to-day  every  military  na 
In  the  world  has  its  army  and  navy  organized  on  German  principles. 

Farther  on  in  the  letter  he  says— now  listen: 

The  only  organization  belonging  to  the  national  defense  of  any  great  coin 
which  Is  not  organized  on  the  German  plan,  or  on  a  plan  similar  to  It.  Is 
United  States  Navy.  Why  the  1'nited  States  Navy  has  lagged  behind  all  oi 
organizations  of  a  similar  kind  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  one  real 
that  the  United  States  is  a  nonmilltary  country,  and  that  while  a  farsigl 
statesman,  with  the  aid  of  a  Congress  in  political  sympathy  with  him. 
able  to  place  our  Army  on  a  basis  of  military  readiness,  no  similar  combina 
has  yet  been  found  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our  Navy. 

Xow.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Army  did  a  tremendously  tirte  piece 
work  during  the  war.  but  I  submit  to  you  and  to  the  world  that 
Xavy  was  not  behind  the  Army,  and  according  to  Admiral  Fi 
we  have  the  only  organization  that  was  not  on  the  German  ha 

So  I  might  read  to  you  for  half  an  hour  what  Admiral  Fi: 
says  about  the  Xavy  being  based  upon  Prussian  plans. 

I  have  not  made  a  statement  about  Admiral  Fiske's  ideas  ab 
making  our  Xavy  patterned  on  German  ohms  except  from  his  o 
book  and  his  own  testimony,  which  I  did  not  present  or  introdi 
but  which  he  either  brought  up  himself  or  which  you  asked  me 
read — extracts  from  his  book. 

In  this  whole  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  this  vi 
clear:  I  have  not  brought  up  any  matter  before  this  commit 
touching  any  individual  at  present  or  formerly  connected  with 
Xavy  except  in  rebuttal.  I  have  made  no  statements  about  a 
officer  or  any  man  connected  with  the  Xavy  since  I  have  been  h 
except  in  answer  to  criticisms  or  charges.  I  have  injected  no  perso 
element  into  this  discussion.  I  have  only  answered  charges  iiu 
by  officers  who  have  appeared  before  your 'committee  or  in  answer 
questions. 
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* 

Chairman.  Are  you  ready  now  to  go  ahead  and  answer  ques- 

«-Ti»tary  Daniels.  One  second.  You  asked  me  yesterday  a  ques- 
>vliioh  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understood.  You  asked  me  about 
ipproval  of  the  administrative  section  of  the  plan  for  war  in  the 
ntio.  which  Admiral  Fiske  said  he  presented  to  me  in  March, 
.  and  which  I  did  not  sign  while  he  was  aid  for  Operations: 
I  told  you  that  if  he  presented  it  that  I  probably  told  him,  or  if 
*1  not  t  ought  to  have  told  him,  that  1  would  not  act  upon  it 
.  Wcause  he  was  going  out  of  office  and  I  was  going  to  organize 

<  >frice  of  Operations  with  a  new  Chief  of  ()j>erations,  and  I 

properly  and  wisely  have  left  to  the  new  Chief  of  Operations 
'  >r«_fHnization  of  the  administrative  plan.  But  you  also  asked  me 
lection  as  to  which  T  wish  to  be  clear  whether  I  understood  you 
ot.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  two  years  before  that  Admiral 
ce  had  presented  me  with  a  similar  paper  from  the  General 
r«l  which  T  had  not  signed.  Was  that  the  question  you  asked  me? 
he  Chairman,  I  referred  to  Admiral  Fiske's  book,  on  page  ">S3. 
\<lmiral  Fiske's  diary  he  says: 

i*'  same  tiling  occurred  alxnit  thre«»  or  four  \v«»eks  a*:o.  A  ivronuiit'inled 
t  was  s**nt  of  date  March  3,  lt*lo — 

eeretary  Daniels.  That  is  the  one. 
he  Chairman  (continuing  reading)  : 

ml  is  similar  to  n  letter  of  two  years  ii»o  that  also  whs  not  a<t**d  u|h>ii. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Not  a  letter  from  Admiral  Dewey  ? 
Jhe  Chairman.  Xo:  from  Admiral  Fiske. 

secretary  Daniels.  As  I  said  yesterday — and  I  sent  to  the  General 
ard  this  morning — the  General  Hoard  presented  no  such  letter 
>  years  l»efore.  lie  evidently  refers  to  his  letter  here  about  the 
ranization  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  he  sent  to  me  on 
trust  *20.  1013,  from  Newport — a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  from 
\vjM>rt. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  letter  appear  in  his  book  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  In  his  hearing. 
The  Chairman.  What  page? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Pages  1734  to  1744  of  the  typewritten  record, 
iw,  that  evidentlv  is  the  letter  which  he  referred  to  as  to  which 

said  I  took  no  action.  It  was  not  a  matter  at  all  to  take  action 
out.  It  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
'partment.  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  had  determined  not  to  or- 
nize  the  Navy  Department  upon  Admiral  Fiske's  recommendation. 
The  Chairman,  bo  you  did  not  take  action  on  that  letter? 
Secretary  Daniels.  1  did  not  approve  it.    There  was  no  necessity 

take  action  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  did  you  disapprove  it.  You  simply  took  no 
lion  on  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  a  letter  he  wrote  me  giving  me  some  ad- 

<  e.  which  called  for  no  action. 

The  Chairman.  Then  his  statement  that  that  al>o  was  not  acted 
pon  would  be  correct  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  did  not  call  for  any  action.  Tt  was  in  the 
uue  line  with  another  letter  that  Admiral  Fiske  wrote.    From  first 
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to  last  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  wrote,  about  wanting  the  Nn 
Department  organized  on  the  Prussian  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  Prussian  plan."  He  did  not  state 
his  letter  that  he  wanted  to  Prussianize  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  he  did.  That  is  exactly  what  he  sa 
Let  me  read  to  you.  I  got  very  tired  of  the  Prussian  plan.  He  si 
in  this  very  letter  

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  the  whole  letter.  Just  re 
to  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  found  on  page  1746  of  the  typewrit! 
record.  Speaking  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  how  the  arm 
of  France  were  defeated,  he  says: 

The  reason  was  simply  (hat  the  Germans,  under  the  direction  of  Von  Moll 
had  organized  a  general  staff  which  had  made  such  perfect  plans  of  mohili 
tion  and  suhsequent  operations  that,  on  the  outhreak  of  the  war.  the  Gern 
Army  was  ready  immediately.  The  whole  German  Army  had  been  made  i 
a  vast  machine.  All  its  parts  were  fabricated,  finished,  and  in  place.  Stc 
was  up  In  the  throttle,  and  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  the  throttle  \ 
opened,  and  the  whole  engine  began  to  move  with  perfect  precision,  with 
friction  and  without  noise. 

And  he  advocated  that  we  adopt  the  Prussian  plan. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  he  did  not  use  the  words  "  Pn 
sianize  the  Navy." 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  said,  "  on  the  German  plan — the  V 
Moltke  plan." 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  said  we  could  get  points  from  i 
German  plan? 

Secretary  Danikis.  He  said  we  oup;ht  to  adopt  their  plan.  A 
then  he  said  in  another  place  that  our  Navy  was  the  only  organizati 
in  the  world  that  had  not  adopted  it,  and  that  we  ought  to  adc 
it.  and  that  we  would  have  better  efficiency  if  we  did.  Now,  I  j 
frank  to  say  that  T  did  not  think  any  more  then  of  following  blin< 
the  German  plan  than  I  do  now.  and  I  became  very  wearied  of  A 
miral  Fiske's  continual  dinning  into  my  ears  that  the  only  peo] 
on  earth  who  knew  anything  were  the  Prussians.  We  did  not  foil 
them  then.  We  did  not  follow  them  during  the  war,  and  we  w 
the  victory  upon  American  ideals. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is  simply  that  he  did  not  use  the  wc 
"  Prussianize."  He  may  have  referred  to  a  German  plan  that  woi 
be  good  to  put  into  operation,  but  he  did  not  speak  of  Prussianizii 
That  is  not  important,  however. 

Secretary  Daniels.  His  whole  argument — listen — 

The  German  organization  was  so  splendid  

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  going  to  show  me  the  word  "  Prussia 

ize"? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  said,  "  German,"  but  as  the  time  came  < 
"  German  "  and  "  Prussianize  "  meant  about  the  same  thing.  As 
exact  words,  I  will  admit  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  "  Prussia 
ize. 

The  Chairman.  Or  "Germanize."  He  simply  referred  to  t 
advantage  under  the  German  system? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  simply  said  we  ought  to  adopt  in  t 
Navy  the  system  adopted  in  Germany,  with  which  I  did  not  agi 
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xvitli  which  I  do  not  agree  now,  and  while  it  was  a  very  pow- 
nm chine,  and  while  plans  under  a  military  machine  look  very 
>i»  paper,  I  do  not  want  any  Chief  of  Operations  in  this  coun- 
ho  when  war  is  declared  runs  his  hand  into  a  drawer  and  says, 
out  the  plans/'  and  then  goes  to  sleep.  That  was  the  Fiske  sug- 
m,   that  we  should  adopt  that  kind  of  a  plan,  and  I  did  not 

v  it,  and  Congress  refused  to  follow  it. 

i*   Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  asked  you  to  give  me  the 
>**r  of  officers  who  were  in  the  Planning  Division, 
retary  Daniels.  I  am  having  that  prepared.    I  will  give  it 

vi  in  a  moment. 

e  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  previously  outlined 
ill   and  hureau  chief  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  as 
is  when  you  became  responsible  for  its  conduct. 
:* rotary  Daniels.  Yes. 

ie    Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  General  Board  there  were 
aids.    I  wish  you  would  correct  me  if  I  am  not  correct, 
eretary  DanieLs.  That  is  right. 

le  Chairman.  One  for  Operations,  one  for  material,  one  for  per- 
ch one  for  inspection, 
•eretary  Daniei^.  Yes. 

ie  I'ii airman.  Then  there  were  the  Bureaus  of  Navigation, 
.111  Engineering,  Ordnance.  Construction  and  Repair,  Supplies 
Accounts,  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Judge 
orate  (ieneral,  the  Marine  I  lea  do u  arte  rs,  and  the  Solicitors 
•e — 1*2  bureaus,  four  aids,  and  the  ( ieneral  Board, 
pcretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  right. 

he  Chairman.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  ninfl  special 
mittens  or  sections  suggested  as  essential  to  the  proposed  Office  of 
ef  of  Naval  Oj>erations.  according  to  House  Report  No. 
historical  section,  policy  section,  strategic  section,  the  tactical 
ion.  the  logistic  section,  the  organization  section,  the  mobiliza- 
i  section,  the  trainng  secton  and  the  executive  section.  That  is 
i vet.  is  it  ? 

eoretary  Daniels.  Yes:  proposed  in  this  bill.   Yes;  I  think  it  is. 
he  Chairman.  And  you  opposed  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
use  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  coordinate  all  these  highly 
inical  activities  under  a  responsible  officer  who  would  l>e  under  the 
ilian  Secretary  

Secretary  Daxiki-s.  I  opposed  the  report  of  the  House  committee, 
i<  h  went  out  on  a  point  of  order  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  because  it  put 
ler  the  Chief  of  Operations  the  direction  of  the  whole  Navy,  and 
ninated  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  anil  put  everyl>ody 
ler  the  Chief  of  Operations.  Yes:  I  opjxised  that.  I  was  very 
>py  when  Mr.  Mann  made  the  point  of  order  which  killed  it. 
P he  Chairman.  That  is.  the  plan  to  put  them  all  under  a  respon- 
le  officer,  who  would  be  under  the  civilian  Secretary? 
secretary  Daniels.  1  opposed  the  plan  to  make  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
ns  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
vy  and  a  superman ;  yes. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  you  preferred  the  direct  action  of  a  civilian 
administer,  without  coordination,  this  intricate  organization? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  There  had  never  been  any  lack  of  coordinate 
There  had  never  been  any  lack  of  administrative  coordination. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  did  not  want  a  superman.  Wo 
not  the  Secretary  have  an  aid  for  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  department  worl 
before  we  had  an  aid  for  Operations.  We  had  an  aid  for  Mater 
Under  the  aid  for  Materiel  was  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  attend 
to  all  matters  in  reference  to  munitions:  the  Bureau  of  Construct 
and  Repair,  building  all  ships  and  repairing  all  ships:  the  Bun 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  building  all  dry  docks,  looking  after  all  bui 
ing  operations:  and  the  Board  of  Inspection  of  Ships,  to  see  that  tl 
were  all  in  proper  condition.  All  these  came  under  the  aid 
Materiel.  He  discussed  with  them  their  various  propositions,  s 
brought  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directly  the  recommendatit 
of  the  bureau  chiefs,  and  his  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  after  conference  with  those  chiefs.  I  left  out  the  Bun 
of  Steam  Engineering.  Everything  connected  with  Materiel  cn 
under  him. 

Then,  under  the  aid  for  Operations  were  all  matters  with  refere 
to  strategy,  tactics.  War  College,  instruction,  operations  of  the  fli 
plans  of  the  fleet,  readiness  of  the  fleet.  All  operating  matters  cn 
first  to  the  Chief  of  Operations,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Secreta 
All  personnel  matters  came  through  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
Navigation,  and  this  Congress,  I  think,  is  going  to  change  his  na 
to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel.  It  ought  to  be  changed,  because  "  na 
gation  "  is  a  misnomer.  All  matters  of  personnel  came  through 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the  Secretary.  So  we  lacked  no  eoordi 
tion.  We  lacked  no  facilities,  and  when  we  got  the  Chief  of  Ope 
tions  we  only  improved  upon  another  system.  There  never  was  i 
lack  of  coordination  or  cooperation  for  effective  work.  The  o 
thing  that  we  did  was  to  give  the  Chief  of  Operations  an  aid 
materiel  and  an  aide  for  Operations,  which  did  away  with  the  Cr 
of  Materiel. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  impression  that  under  our  present  ] 
the  Chief  of  Operations  is  the  head  of  a  general  staff.  It  is  v 
different.  He  can  not  spend  a  dollar,  he  can  not  appoint  a  man. 
can  not  assign  an  officer.  He  is  a  thinking,  operating,  planni 
strategical,  tactical  officer,  charged  with  large  powers  "by  law.  i 
under  the  Secretary  given,  as  I  have  given  the  Chief  of  Operati 
since  this  law  was  passed,  a  full  and  free  hand  in  the  assignment 
ships.  During  the  war  he  had  the  full  power  to  assign  the  ship? 
this  or  that  fleet  for  this  or  that  department  of  work,  and  that  is 
function. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  this  mai 
is  concerned,  I  personally  have  no  preconceived  predilection  for  i 
plan  or  the  other,  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  the  commit 
What  we  want  is  information. 

Secretary  Dantels.  I  can  tell  you  that  T  never  in  my  life  saw  i 
plan  for  any  organization  that  was  perfect. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  want  to  get  information.  That  is  v 
I  am  asking  these  questions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  am  giving  it  to  you  from  my  point 
view. 
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•  C* ii airman.  Now,  the  Hohson  report  carries  this  description 

•  duties  of  the  proposed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

«»iT\«*%*r.  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
ivxs  of  the  Navy  fur  war  and  in  charge  of  its  general  directions. 

retarv  Danikls.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Let  me  finish, 
retarv  Daxikls.  1  will. 

f  Chairman.  The  Hohson  report  continues: 

to  perforin  only  such  duties  .is  shall  Ik*  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
f  t!i»*  Navy  and  such  duties  shall  Ik?  performed  under  the  authority  of  the 
:iry  t>f  the  Navy,  and  he  is  given  tlu»  same  authority  regarding  orders  Issued 
n  ns  Is  now  given  tinder  existing  law  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  Navy 
t  inent. 

<w,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  on  the  face  of  it  would  seem  merelv  to 
it  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  delegate  some  parts  of  his  au- 
t y  to  an  officer  subordinate  to  himself,  who  shall — 

form  only  such  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

■ 

osise  explain  why  you  designate  that  as  a  conspiracy,  a  secret  and 
>ptitious  conspiracy  to  Prussianize  the  Navy  and  turn  the  civilian 
etary  into  a  u  rubber  stamp/' 

•c retarv  Daniels.  I  will  do  so.  Admiral  Fiske  appeared  before 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  there  this  matter  was  dis- 
enl  at  very  great  length.  Here  is  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ee  said  to  Admiral  Fiske,  page  1774  typewritten  hearing: 

e  Chairman.  Would  you  give  that  authority  to  the  naval  officers,  over 
ary  matters,  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 
linirnl  Fiske.  I  would  not  recommend  that  extreme;  no,  sir. 
to  Chairman.  There  wjis  one  officer  who  recoin mended  it.    You  d<»  not? 
Intiral  Fiskk.  No.  sir:  but  I  should  like  to  say,  in  trying  to  define  my  i>osi- 
whlch  is  rather  difficult  

in  Chairman  Hnterjiosing).  In  other  words,  while  you  do  not  recommend 
itifer  from  your  answer  that  you  would  like  to  see  it,  as  I  understand. 
Imiral  Fiskk.  I  think  it  would  be  safer  from  the  standpoint  of  what  might 
mmi  in  a  war. 

n  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  by  law  you  make  any  officer  in 
Navy  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy,  while  you  may 
into*  the  law  the  statement  that  he  does  so  under  the  Secretary 
he  Navy,  that  officer  will  say  and  will  feel  that  he  ought  to  come 

Congress  and  say  to  you,  "1  am  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
Navv.  and  I  must  exercise  that  responsibility,  and  the  Secretary 

the  Xavy  denies  me  the  right  to  direct  the  Navy." 

fhe  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to 

ne  to  Congress? 

Secretary  Daniels.  T  think  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  come 
'ore  the  committee,  and  it  is  always  done.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
>erations,  so  far  as  I  understand,  has  always  come  before  the  House 
val  Affairs  Committee  whenever  thev  wanted  him  to  come,  and 
s  always  expressed  his  views  fairly:  but  he  ought  not  to  have  the 
rht  to  come  except  as  a  witness.  The  estimates,  the  recommenda- 
•ns.  must  come  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  he  ought  not  to  have  the  ri 
to  come  on  his  own  initiative,  that  he  ought  not  to  come  until  h 
summoned  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  come  when  the  committee  sends  for  h 
He  should  not  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  He  ought  not  to  come  on  his  own  initiative  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  carry  on  his  duties  without  the 
giving  him  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy.    You  1 
find  some  of  the  ablest  officers  who  think  the  Chief  of  Operati 
should  really  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  they  say  

The  C  hairman.  They  do  not  say  so  in  that  statement. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1" his  is  what  they  say.  They  say  that  we  ou 
to  have  a  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy.* but  that  the  civilian  ? 
retary  of  the  Navy  ought  to  have  under  him  the  Chief  of  Operatic 
who  should  be  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy.  Now 
course,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  an  officer  responsible  for 
direction  of  the  Navy  and  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  anytb 
except  a  rubber  stamp.  The  two  things  can  not  be  true,  so  that 
are  camouflaging  the  situation.  I  talk  to  these  officers  very  fre 
I  say,  u  Gentlemen,  in  America  you  can  not  turn  over  any  dep; 
ment  of  Government  to  a  military  man."  And,  as  a  matter  of  f 
you  will  find  very  many  officers  who  the  last  thing  on  earth  t 
would  want  to  see  would  be  an  admiral  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Xr 
In  the  Navv,  like  in  the  Armv,  like  in  law  or  medicine,  men  ^ 
have  been  in  the  same  profession  all  their  lives,  they  have  tl 
differences,  they  have  their  associations,  they  have  their  friends 
would  not  turn' over  to  any  naval  officer  on  earth,  who  is  in  the  N 
for  life,  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  testified  that  t 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  naval  officer  as  Secretary  of 
Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  Mr.  Chairman;  but  the  conclusion  o 
all  is,  as  Admiral  Fiske  says  here,  and  as  they  all  say  who  hold 
extreme  view,  and  who  wanted  the  Hobson  bill,  they  want  that 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy. 

Now,  when  this  matter  went  out  of  the  House  bill  on  a  point 
order,  I  wrote  to  the  Senate  and  suggested  practically  the  law 
now  have,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  adopted  In- 
House.  That  gives  us  an  organization  which  is  so  far  superioi 
the  old  board  of  strategy  of  the  Spanish-American  War  that  t 
are  not  at  all  alike.  Now,  their  line  of  argument  is  this:  They  i 
"  We  want  a  civilian  Secretary,"  but  they  say,  "  We  want  Cong 
to  sav  that  this  Chief  of  Operations  is  responsible  for  the  direci 
of  the  Navy." 

Under  that,  where  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  come  in? 
only  draws  his  salary  and  draws  his  breath,  and  no  man  of  charac 
no  man  of  ability,  no  man  of  responsibilitv  would  hold  a  job 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  provision  had  the  following  wc 
in  it: 

He  shall  perform  only  such  duties  as  shall  he  assijrned  to  him  by  the  S< 
tary  of  the  Navy. 
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■retary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  it  prefaces  that  by  saying: 
*Unll   l>e  responsible  for  the  directlou  of  Uie  Navy, 
w ,  both  those  things  can  not  be. 

e  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
**  I  Ie  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy?" 
•retary  Daniels.  I  think  the  law  as  we  have  it  is  better, 
e  Chairman.  Would  the  suggestion  I  have  made  have  taken 
of  it  t 

'•retary  Daniels.  I  think  we  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  should 

i  ;i  Kepublic  in  giving  authority  to  any  naval  officer. 

ie  Chairman.  Would  that  have  obviated  the  diffieultv' 

e retary  Daniels.  Not  at  all.    The  Hobson  bill  proceeds  upon 

heory  that  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy  is 
ie  Chief  of  Operations.  Then  it  says  he  shall  do  nothing  that 
StH-rt'tary  of  the  Navy  does  not  tell  him  to  do,  and  then  you 
a  eonttiet.  The  Chief  of  Operations  says,  M  I  am  responsible 
the  direction  of  the  Navy."  But  the  Secretary  says  to  him, 
r  dear  sir.  I  do  not  give  you  any  orders  to  do  this  or  that."  But 
Chief  of  Operations  says  to  him,  u  My  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  Con- 
s  has  said  I  am  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy." 
cm  would  have  a  debating  society  in  the  Navy  Department  be- 
>n  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Operations  if  you 
e  a  Secretary  with  any  guts,  or  you  would  have  the  Secretary  of 

Navy  a  rubber  stamp. 

he  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  the  present  organization  is  sat- 
ctorv.    Now,  the  testimonv  of  most  of  the  officers  has  been  that 
present  organization  was  not  satisfactory  during  the  war,  and 
committee  would  like  to  know  why  it  was  not  satisfactory. 

•or retary  Daniels.  Well,  as  I  said  to  you  before  

'he  Chairman.  Or  do  you  agree  with*  the  statement  that  it  was 
satisfactory  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  it  was  the  best  organization  the  Navy 
r  had  and  that  the  absolute  test  of  it  was  the  result.    We  got 
cmlid  results  out  of  it.    I  think  it  was  a  very  good  system. 
Phe  Chairman.  Just  as  it  was? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  it  operated  in  the  war  and  as  it  is  operating 
«\  and  I  think  no  change  should  l>e  made  in  it  that  would  give  the 
ief  of  Operations  one  iota  more  of  power  than  he  has  now.  If 
11  ever  put  into  the  law  the  provision  that  the  Chief  of  Operations 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  Navy,  then,  in  the  name  of 
aven.  do  not  waste  anv  time  on  having  a  Seeretarv  of  the  Navv  or 
Assistant  Seeretarv  of  the  Navy.  Whenever  you  have  two  men 
do  one's  work  you  have  got  one  man  too  many.  Abolish  the  Sec- 
tan-  of  the  Navy  at  once,  and  let  us  go  to  it. 

Now.  I  can  understand  why  there  are  verv  many  arguments  in 
vor  of  a  military  chieftain  of  the  Army  and  "Navy.  If  this  country 
;ints  to  come  to  it.  let  us  have  it.  but  do  not  camouflage  it. 
The  Chairman.  The  Senate  committee  made  a  different  report 
om  the  House  committee.  What  do  you  do  in  regard  to  getting  the 
t>nate  to  change  the  House  report? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  hearing  yesterday  I  put  in  my  letter  to 
10  Senate  committee,  in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
louse,  without  much  reflection,  had  favored  the  Chief  of  Operations. 
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They  had  not  had  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  this  gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  Navy. 

If  you  will  take  the  House  hearings  of  the  next  year,  when  tl 
matter  was  taken  up  very  fully,  you  will  learn  that  Chairman  Pa 
said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  Chief  of  Operations,  ai 
the  House  put  in  it,  in  regard  to  the  principle. 

Now,  I  wrote  to  the  Senate  at  once.   It  went  out  of  the  House  l> 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  was  not  very  clear  as  to  exactly  how  it  did 
out,  but  I  refer  to  my  memory.    Mr.  Merriman  macle  the  point 
order  that  it  was  new  legislation,  and  it  went  out. 

I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  had  been  considering  with  some  of  t 
bureau  chiefs  and  other  officers  of  the  Navy  how  we  could  impro 
the  organization  of  the  Navy,  and  when  this  provision  was  dead 
utterly  dead— then  I  proposed  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  which  I  i 
serted  in  the  record  yesterday,  that  they  should  change  the  organic 
tion  of  the  Navy  by  creating  the  Office  of  Operations,  and  I  propos 
the  correction  in  the  naval  oill,  which  the  Senate  incorporated  pra 
tically  as  I  requested,  and  I  think  it  passed  in  those  words,  either 
those  words  or  with  the  principle  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  shou 
be  charged  with  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  fleet,  not  with  t 
direction  of  the  Navy,  a  very  wide  difference,  as  wide  as  the  sea. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  asked  them  to  take  out  the  word  u  1 
sponsible  "  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  requested  them  to  pass  the  act  as  it  n< 
stands,  or  virtually  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  Senate  did  so,  and  t 
House  approved  it  and  it  became  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  that  word  was  stricken  out,  the  i 
sponsibility  rested  on  your  shoulders? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility,  of  cour 
for  the  protection  of  the  Navy,  in  the  last  analysis,  rests  upon  t 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  t 
Navy  rests  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  limited  only  by  su 
duties  as  Congress  has  imposed  upon  other  officers;  and,  as  I  said 
you  the  other  day,  and  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record,  the  Seci 
tary  of  the  Navy  is  responsible  in  the  last  analysis  for  the  direct i 
of  the  Navy  in  peace  and  in  War;  and  if,  when  this  hearing  begs 
you  had  sent  for  me  first  I  should  have  assumed  the  full,  entire  : 
sponsibility  gladly,  and  I  should  have  demanded  equally  the  f 
reward  for  the  great  things  the  Navy  did.  You  have  had  tin 
officers  before  you  telling  what  they  did  and  the  great  things  th 
did.  I  gave  responsibility  to  the  Chief  of  Operations,  and  the  Off 
of  Operations  in  the  war  had  a  free  hand  in  the  disposition  of  shi 
and  other  bureaus  had  other  power,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Na1 
of  course,  in  the  final  analysis  has  the  responsibility,  has  the  blai 
and  has  the  credit  as  the  directing  head  of  the  orcanizaton. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  while  you  had  this  full  responsibility  a 
authority  you  looked  to  your  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  carry  < 
your  instructions  for  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  its  g« 
eral  conduct,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  looked  to  the  Chief  of  Operations  for  I 
performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  under  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  the  readiness  of  the  Xa 
for  war  and  its  general  conduct,  would  it? 
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''tary  Daniels.  Here  is  the  act: 

*ltnll.  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  charged  with  the 
of  the  fleet  and  with  the  preparedness  and  readlnexs  of  the  plain* 
«^  in  war. 

ii  you  will  find  that  I  issued  certain  regulations,  which  I  do 
ow  whether  they  were  put  in  the  record  or  not.  If  they  have 
put  in,  I  will  put  them  in.  Perhaps  thev  have  been.  Here 
rtmn  regulations,  found  on  page  5383.  This  will  give  you  a 
<>r  the  Chief  of  Operations. 

*r  having  quoted  the  law  I  will  read  only  one  section,  section  2, 
:  what  his  powers  shall  be: 

This  shall  Include  the.  direction  of  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Office  of 
Intelligence,  the  Office  of  Target  Practice  and  Knglneering  Competitions, 

ratlous  of  the  Hadlo  Service  and  of  other  systems  of  communication,  the 
!«>ns  of  the  Aeronautic  Service,  of  Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Naval  Defense 

t.  N'aval  Militia,  ami  of  the  Coast  Ciuard  when  operating  with  the  Navy  ; 
ruction  of  all  strategic  and  tactical  matters,  organization,  maneuvers, 

practice,  drills,  and  exercises,  and  of  the  training  of  the  fleet  for  wnr; 
e  preparation,  revision,  and  enforcement  of  all  tactics,  drill  hooks,  signal 

and  cipher  codes.    The  orders  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

performance  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  this  paragraph  shall  he  consid- 
«  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  shall  have  full  force  mid 
as  such. 

ese  regulations,  as  found  on  pages  5583,  5584,  and  55K5,  contain 
nties  prescribed  for  the  Office  of  Operations,  its  responsibilities, 
-Mich  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  him,  when  he  issues  an  order, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of 
saw. 

that  if  the  commander  of  a  fleet  receives  a  telegram  signed  by 
'hief  of  Operations,  ordering  him  to  do  a  certain  thing  with  his 
.  those  orders  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
t*vl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  those  regulations. 
ie  Chairman.  I  take  it  when  you  gave  your  instructions  for  the 
mess  of  the  Navy  and  its  general  conduct,  you  gave  them  through 
Chief  of  Operations,  did  you  not? 

*eretary  Daniels.  Certainly:  but  these  regulations  did  not  re- 
e  mo.  I  made  the  regulations,  localise  I  did  not  wish  to  send  for 
C  hief  of  Operations  every  minute  something  was  to  be  done.  So 
ude  the  regulations  so  lie  had  the  authority  to  do  these  things. 

he  Chairman.  Yes:  but  when  you  did  make  any  

ecretary  Daniei^.  When  I  made  policies. 

he  Chairman.  Or  when  you  gave  any  instructions,  you  gave 
n  through  the  Chief  of  Operations? 

ieoretary  Daniels.  As  to  these  things,  yes — as  to  these  things, 
he  Chairman.  What  T  am  asking  you  al>out  is  the  instructions 
the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  ami  for  its  general  conduct 

~ing  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  the  general  conduct  of  the  Navy,  the  con- 
f\  of  the  fleet,  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  and  the  ships  and  the 
ngs  under  his  purview. 

ihe  Chairman.  No:  I  say  your  instructions  about  the  general  con- 
ct  of  the  Navy  would  be  given  through  the  Chief  of  Operations? 
Secretary  Daniels.  No:  if  I  am  giving  out  a  contract  to  build 
stroyers."for  instance,  that  contract  is  made  after  coaptation  
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  hardly  an  instruction  for  the  $ 
eral  conduct  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  \ou  said  preparation  for  the  Navy,  and 
have  got  to  have  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  readiness  for  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  directions  to  Operations  under  tl 
regulations,  but  I  did  not  turn  over  to  Operations  all  instruction 
the  Chief  of  Construction  and  Repair,  or  Ordnance,  or  other  du 
of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  contracts  and  things  of  that  sort,  but 
plans  or  policies  of  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  tor  war  you  would 
municate  through  the  Chief  of  Operations  ?# 

Secretary  Daniels.  For  strategy,  for  tactics,  for  operation  of 
ships,  yes:  and  that  is  done  under  the  regulations.  It  does  not 
quire  any  new  action  of  mine.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ! 
down  a  policy  of  operations,  that  policy  is  carried  out  by  the  11 
of  Operations,  but  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  it  out.  that  is  lef 
the  Office  of  Operations. 

Th£  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  did  not  the  changes  that  v 
made  in  the  Hobson  plan  so  limit  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  O] 
ations  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  con 
the  bureaus  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  and  conducting  and  pr 
cuting  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  never  could  control  the  Navy  Departm 
He  can  not  now,  and  that  plan  I  made  

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  asking  about  the  Hobson  plan. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Hobson  plan  would  have  given  him  di 
tion  of  the  Navy.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  give  him  directioi 
the  Navy. 

The  C  hairman.  Therefore  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  autho 
that  was  given  him  under  the  Hobson  plan  to  coordinate  and  con 
bureaus  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  authority  given  him  under  the  Hobson 
would  have  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  given  him  this  authority  to  coo 
nate  bureaus? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  There  are  two  contentions.  You  read 
now  that  he  could  do  nothing  at  all  except  by  direction  of  the  Se 
tary.  The  purpose  of  the  Hooson  bill  was  to  give  the  Chief  of  Op 
tions  the  direction  of  the  Navy,  so  that  he  could  tell  every  bureau  c 
to  do  this  and  do  that,  so  that  he  could  control  the  whole  Navy.  N 
of  course,  the  law  passed  by  Congress  did  not  give  him  that  power 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  change  made  by  you  make  the  bun 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  Chief  of  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  line  of  the  act  of  Congress,  giving 
bureaus  certain  responsibilities,  they  retained  their  independen< 
maintained  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  matter,  then,  they  would  mainl 
their  independence  under  present  conditions  more  than  under 
Hobson  plan  I 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Unless  you  changed  the  law  of  Congress, 
they  are  ail  dependent  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  CI 
of  Operations  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  now  ? 
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rotary  Daniels.  Yes ;  and  as  they  must  be  if  you  have  an  Ameri- 
>rni  <>f  government  in  the  Navy. 

airman.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mahan's  principle  that  the 
•tnieiit  should  he  so  organized  that  it  could  pass  from  peace  to 
vi tli out  shock  to  or  change  in  its  machinery? 
•retjiry  Daniels.  I  have  the  plan  here. 

**  On  airman.  You  are  familiar  with  that  principle,  are  you  not? 
rotary  Daniels.  Let  me  get  the  report.   There  are  so  many  re- 
>•     T  rend  them  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  read  them  recently. 
»o  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  simple  question. 
<•  rotary  Daniels.  If  the  Malum  plan  turns  over  to  the  Chief  of 

rations  or  any  other  individual  the  direction  of  the  Navy  

10  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  Malum  plan.  I 
;implv  asking  you  about  one  of  its  cardinal  principles. 
•<•  rotary  Daniels.  What  did  you  ask  me? 

iu»  Chairman.  I  asked  vou  if  vou  were  familiar  with  Mahan's 
km  pie  that  the  Navy  Department  should  be  so  organized  that  it 
<l  pass  from  pence  to  war  without  shock  to  or  change  in  its  ma- 
il* rv  ( 

H  retnrv  Daniels.  It  was  so  organized  and  should  be.   When  the 
<amo.  ^Ir.  Chainnan.  we  never  changed  in  the  Navy  Department 
nirle  thing.    We  passed  from  peace  to  war  with  one  telegram. 
<lul  not  need  to  change  our  organization  in  the  least.    We  did 
a<l<l  a  new  department  or  a  new  office  except  under  the  regularly 
anized  channels.    There  never  was  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
sc<l  from  peace  to  war  so  perfectly  as  the  Navy,  and  that  principle 
nherent  in  the  law  as  it  stands  to-dav. 

Vie  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  ^lahan  principle  is  a  sound 
do  you? 

H'cretary  Daniels.  That  principle  you  speak  of.  that  it  should  pass 
>m  i>oace  to  war  easily,  is  in  the  law  we  have  now,  and  it  did  that 
ilv. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  think  the  law  as  vou  have  it  now  does  not 
date  that  principle? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  law  does  not  violate  that  principle,  because 
}>erience  has  shown  that  we  did  pass  from  peace  to  war  easily  and 
k-kly  and  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson,  in  his  testimony,  advocated  giv- 
<r  the  Chief  of  Operations  "  authority  "  and  u  responsibility/'  and 
stated  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  go  direct  to  Congress. and 
sit  at  Cabinet  meetings.  Admirals  McKean,  Rodman.  Wilson, 
letrher.  and  nearly  all  other  witnesses  think  the  Chief  of  Derations 
lould  have  4*  authority  "  and  "  responsibility/'  Will  you  state  briefly 
hat  vou  think  about  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  stated  my  opinion  very  clearly. 
The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  what  you  think  about  the 
hief  of  Operations  going  to  Cabinet  meetings. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  he  has  no  place  at  a  Cabinet  .meeting 
nless  you  are  going  to  make  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.   Now,  Mr. 
hairman.  let  me  show  you  

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Daniel*.  Let  me  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  told  a 
ery  distinguished  naval  officer  who  advocates  the  policy  of  making 
he  Chief  of  Operations  virtually  Secretary  of  the  Navy — I  told  him 
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that  the  only  way  he  would  ever  #et  it  through  would  be  to  < 
having  a  Republic  here  and  Germanize  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  put  in  the  hearings  at  this  point  the  rej 
of  the  Chief  of  Operations  of  June  2,  1917,  and  I  will  also  put 
the  hearings  an  address  delivered  by  Admiral  Benson  at  the  Xa 
Academy  in  1916. 

(The  report  and  address  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[Confldontinl] 

Navy  Department. 
Office  of  Naval  Operations. 

Waxhhiffton,  June  2,  191 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  compliance  with  your  memorandum  of  May  31,  1017.  I  submit  the  foil 
ing  summary  of  the  work  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Oj>erarions  since  the-  decl; 
tion  of  war: 

OPERATIONS. 

On  April  1  all  naval  vessels  were  mobilized  and  immediate  steps  taken  u\ 
them  for  war  service  as  fast  as  their  crews  for  full  commissioning  could 
supplied.  All  naval  districts  were  mobilized  and  their  skeleton  orgnnfzafi 
are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  personnel  becomes  available. 

The  Coast  Guard,  transferred  to  the  Navy,  have  been  operated  by  the  Nf 
Department,  and  all  vessels  belonging  to  that  service  have  been  repaired  ; 
refitted. 

German  refugee  ships  have  been  seized  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  ] 
partment,  and  the  interned  German  vessels  have  been  taken  over  for  na 
service  and  are  being  rapidly  put  in  shape  for  active  service.  Refugee  Gem 
vessels  in  Samoa.  Honolulu,  and  Porto  Rico  are  being  towed  to  the  Uni 
States  for  overhaul  and  fitting  out  for  service. 

There  has  been  organized  and  put  in  operation  a  patrol*  force  with 
Atlantic  Fleet,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  H.  R.  Wilson,  which  patrols 
offshore  waters  of  Atlantb-  ami  Gulf  coasts  from  Eastport.  Me.,  to  the  1 
Grande.    Suitable  vessels  of  this  force  are  held  in  readiness  to  operate  a;rai 
enemy  raiders  that  may  be  reported  In  the  north  Atlantic. 

There  has  been  established  in  European  waters  a  destroyer  force  under  i 
command  of  Vice  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  and  28  destroyers  have  been  dispatel 
abroad  for  this  service,  together  with  two  destroyer  tenders.   Two  supply  shi 
under  destroyer  escort,  have  been  dispatched  to  France,  carrying  cargoes 
much-needed  material  for  that  country. 

By  agreement  with  the  allied  powers  definite  areas  of  patrol  in  the  n»»i 
Atlantic  and  off  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Unit 
States  Navy,  and  a  scout  force  has  been  dispatched  to  cover  the  area  assign 
our  forces  in  the  south  Atlantic,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  W.  B.  Capert< 

There  has  been  established  in  the  Pacific  a  patrol  of  the  Pacific  onist, 
eluding  Mexico  and  Central  America  as  far  south  as  Panama  Canal,  un< 
Rear  Admiral  W.  F.  Fullam. 

There  has  been  organized  a  force  of  small  craft  designated  for  patrol  servl 
in  waters  adjacent  to  the  const  of  France,  and  Capt.  \V.  B.  Fletcher  has  1*> 
placed  in  command  of  the  first  contingent  of  this  force,  which  will  complete 
fitting  out  in  a  few  days  and  start  for  its  field  of  operations. 

There  has  been  organized  a  system  of  convoy  service  under  general  char 
of  Rear  Admiral  Albert  Gleaves,  in  readiness  for  the  convoy  of  any  troo 
which  may  be  dispatched  to  France. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  armed  guards  have  been  or  are  in  process 
being  placed  on  all  vessels,  about  150  in  number,  plying  between  the  lTnit< 
States  and  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  has  been  given  the  duty  of  tralnli 
the  crews  for  the  armed  guards  of  merchantmen  and  transi>orts. 

The  organization  of  the  several  forceB,  the  regulations  for  convoy  servi< 
the  instructions  for  the  operation  of  merchant  vessels  supplied  with  a  ran 
guards,  and  war  instructions  for  United  States  merchant  vessels  have  all  be* 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  planning  section  of  the  Office  of  Operations. 

A  board,  of  which  Capt.  Pratt,  of  the  Office  of  Operations,  is  chairman,  lu 
been  appointed  to  consider  plans  and  devices  connected  with  submarine  wa 
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i*  iii  almost  daily  session  and  conference  with  the  research  committee 
«  "on noil  of  Xational  Oefense. 

iit*»  and  effective  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of 
»ory  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  routing  of  all  merchant  vessels  lenv- 
-it.-d  States  ports.  At  present  this  function  is  being  exercised  by  repre- 
i  v«»s  of  the  British  admiralty  stationed  in  our  ports. 

►n.  ration  and  distribution  of  various  publications  and  ciphers  for  use  in 

1 1 1 ic-jitiim  between  merchant  vessels  and  men  of  war  of  the  United 
inn!  of  the  allied  powers  is  well  advanced.    The  communication  office 

'«*n  jgrently  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  incrense<l  work  brought 
l»y  the  state  of  war,  the  taking  over  all  radio  service,  and  the  establish* 
*f  the  censorship  over  cables.    It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  service  of 

- iiiessengei s  for  the  distribution  of  secret  orders,  confidential  puhlica- 
:unl  elpliers. 

NAVAL  DISTRICTS. 

\v«»rk  «»f  the  naval  districts  has  been  extremely  active,  esj>eeially  in  dla- 
1  to  5.  Inclusive,  because  of  their  greater  strategic  importance  and  be- 
-►f  the  great  trans-Atlantic  traffic  passing  to  and  from  the  ports  within 
limit*.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  districts  are  filling  up  their  organl- 
i.  hut  are  not  developed  to  the  same  extent.  Those  districts  on  the  Pacific 
:md  In  Hawaii  have  not  yet  been  fully  organized.  Defensive  sea  areas 
Wen  declared  and  have  been  enforced  in  Boston.  Xewport,  Xew  York, 

•  h'lpbia.  rape  Henry.  Hampton  Koads,  and  Charleston  as  fast  as  the  num- 
•i"   iwtrol  b«>ats  become  available  efficiently  to  enforce  control  over  the 

«  nher  areas  will  be  enforced  as  the  organizations  grow, 
hundred  and  twelve  small  vessels  have  been  inspected  and  found  suitable 
iavnl  use.    One  hundred  and  fifty-two  have  been  taken  into  the  naval 
**■  ;itnl  assigned  to  scout -patrol  service  and  as  mine  sweepers.    One  hundred 
hhty-eigbt  have  been  ordered  taken  over,  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered. 

•  nci  epted  are  now  actively  at  work  patrollng  and  mine  sweeping  or  are 
:  fitted  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  work.  All  the  small  craft  ne- 
•«l  by  the  naval  district  commandants  have  been  manned  by  enrollment  of 

I  Reserves  within  the  districts,  and  the  personnel  by  active  employment 
tipidly  lM-ing  trained  and  accustomed  to  the  line  of  work  which  the  defense 
ie  district  demands.  Mine  sweeping  is  l>elng  carried  out  at  Boston,  Xew 
,  I  Via  ware  Bay.  and  in  the  Chesapeake. 

<e  obligations  under  the  emergency  appropriation  of  $115,000,000  Incurred 
flipping  the  naval  districts  is  indicated  in  the  attached  table. 

OPERATIONS  ON  SHORE. 

ie  naval  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  has  been 

•  IMniI  under  the  governorship  of  Bear  Admiral  .1.  H.  Oliver,  and  steps 

•  been  taken  to  supply  at  least  a  partial  land  defense  of  the  islands  by 
nting  eight  5-inch  guns,  distributed  between  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
'roix.  Steps  have  been  taken  having  in  view  the  establishment  of  quaran- 
services.  medical  research  services,  and  agricultural  services  in  the  Islands, 
ffnir*  in  the  Island  of  Haiti,  involving  the  peace  of  the  Republics  of  Santo 
lingo  si r i<  1  Haiti,  have  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  the  authority  of  the 
blished  Governments  of  these  Republics  has  been  maintained.  In  the  two 
•ublies  there  are  now  forces  of  marines  aggregating  2.000.  In  Santo  Domingo 
iuardo  Xacional,  under  the  military  governor  and  under  the  direction  of 
tod  States  marines,  has  been  formed  and  is  undergoing  a  course  of  training, 
It*  in  the  island  of  Haiti  the  Ocndermarie  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  efficient 
dition.  A  small  coast-guard  service  has  been  established  in  Haiti,  and 
<ols  repaired  in  ports  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  this  service  have 
-•iitly  been  delivered  under  United  States  naval  escort. 

n  addition  there  have  l>een  employed  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Cuba, 
ised  by  the  recent  revolution  in  that  country,  a  varying  force  of  marines  for 
protection  of  American  interests  there.  There  are  at  present  about  450 
rin«>  maintained  in  the  Island.  An  information  service  throughout  the 
inO  litis  been  organized. 

AV  have  maintained  constantly  in  Mexican  ports  and  along  the  coast  a 
trol  by  our  vessels,  giving  esi>ecial  inttrest  to  the  |>ort  of  Tamplco,  in 
»  vicinity  of  which  are  vast  oil  fields,  constituting  a  large  and  important 
ir<v  of  the  world's  supply  of  oil.  From  two  to  four  vessels  have  been 
dntnlneri  continuously  at  this  port. 
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MATERIAL. 

The  vast  work  of  equipping  and  repairing  the  fleet  has  brought  upon 
various  navy  yards  and  shore  establishments  demands  which  have  n 
their  utmost  capacity.  Not  only  has  it  been  necessary  to  complete  the  over 
and  repairs  of  our  regular  naval  vessels,  but  repairs  to  the  seized  Ger 
merchant  vessels  and  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  of  ships  taken  over 
service  have  multiplied  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

Repair  work  on  battleships  left  unfinished  before  the  movement  of 
Meet  south  has  been  taken  up  and  practically  all  naval  vessels  havo 
made  materially  ready  and  put  in  service.  The  fitting  out  of  vessels 
distant  service  is  nearly  completed,  15  German  ships  badly  damaged  by  I 
crews  before  seizure  by  this  Government  are  being  fitttd  out  for  naval  purp 
and  8  German  ships  are  being  repaired  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

AERONAUTICS. 

The  naval  aeronautic  program  was  considerably  accelerated  upon  the  s< 
ance  of  diplomatic  relations,  February  3.  1917,  ami  the  present  prograi 
naval  aeronautic  expansion  may  be  considered  to  Jiave  begun  on  that  dan 

Enrollments  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps  were  begun  under  def 
standards  supplied  to  commandants  of  the  various  naval  districts,  ami 
rangements  for  accelerating  the  training  of  personnel  at  l*ensacola  and 
establishing  various  other  schools  of  training  were  made.    There  are 
such  schools  now  in  operation. 

Coutracts  were  authorized  for  such  aircraft  as  could  be  turned  out  f«»r 
Navy  by  July  1,  including  in  this  number  16  coastal  dirigibles,  and  conn 
are  being  made  for  additional  aircraft  as  fast  as  they  can  be  accepted  by 
manufacturers.  Two  hundred  and  eight  aircraft  have  been  ordered,  but 
yet  delivered.  There  are  under  construction  at  Pensacola  12  tempo 
hangars,  a  dirigible  shed,  and  a  large  hydrogen  plant. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  15. 
on  Aeronautical  Cognizance,  sites  for  coastal  air  stations  were  exam 
and  selected,  and  complete  plans  for  the  development  of  such  stations  1 
drawn  up.  Money  for  the  acquisition  of  these  stations  Is  not  available, 
is  Included  in  an  appropriation  now  pending.  One  site,  however,  has  i 
obtained  through  permission  of  the  use  of  land  from  the  city  of  New  Y 
and  the  construction  of  an  air  station  there  is  now  under  way. 

An  allotment  from  the  emergency  und  of  $3,tMM).<HK»  was  made  to  A^ronau 
Of  this  sum  $1,025,000  has  been 'obligated  and  the  expenditure  of  a  fur 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  equipment,  costing  approximately  $1,244 
has  been  authorized.   The  balance  of  approximately  $731,001)  remains  avail; 

\V.  S.  Rknsh 

i 

/;./•/*< -Htliturr*  for  initial  rcxsvlx,  mint'  xic<ei><rx.  rtr..  in  nnrtil  <tixtri<  t. 


Vessels  taken  over: 

Patrols    $1,821. 

Sweeiiers   3.004, 

Vessels  ordered  taken  over  .   1.555 

Vessels  taken  over  by  special  board    1,  475 


Total     7,»Ui. 


SPEECH  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  HEN  SON,  CHIEF'  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  AT  THE  ALU  3 

BANQUET  AT  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

i 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  fellow  graduates,  and  guests,  in  calling  upon  me  to  an* 
to  the  toast,  "The  Navy,"  the  objects  of  the  graduates'  association  is,  I  < 
it,  to  satisfy,  perhaps,  the  expectation  of  the  service  that  I  give  an  accouu 
my  stewardship  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

I  may  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  as  time  has  gone  on  and  the  v 
of  the  oftlee  has  developed,  more  distinctly  outlining  some  of  the  vast  probl 
involved,  I  have  become  more  and  more  fully  convinced  that  those  who 
celved  the  idea  of  creating  by  law  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  have  in 
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of  this  office  **  t»iiiltl*Ml  better  than  they  knew."    In  speaking  on 
» .i*"^*t    I  do  so  without  any  Intention  of  milking  odious  comparisons  ami 
:ir»v  desire  to  attempt  to  enlarge  u|miii  the  Importance  of  the  work  or 
iif>-    what  has  been  already  accomplished;  and  yet.  in  order  to  he  quite 
sm«l  candid,  I  must  say  that  upon  taking  up  this  work  a  little  over  one 
I    started  practically  from  the  ground. 

•  \\ -«-»rc  then  certain  elements  of  routine  being  carried  out  which  might 
iy  Ive  called  the  fragments  of  organization,  l»ut  eertaltdy  nothing  more. 
^  «*ro  no  data  from  which  the  chief  of  the  office  could  obtain  information 

i  ii«»tice.  Only  a  few  liours  sifter  assuming  office  it  wjis  necessary  that 
•1  «»f  a  certain  class  he  sent  from  Hamilton  Roads  to  New  York  and  it 
>>ua-*t  to  rind  out  Just  what  vessels  were  available  in  that  vicinity,  and 

l:»rly  what  ones  were  suitable  for  the  duty  to  be  performed.    There  were 
nite-  data  at  hand  relating  to  material  or  personnel.    In  order  to  find 
»«it    material  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  some  other  office  and  get  tnfor- 
t  *i«-M*eineal.    Information  as  to  iiersonncl,  and  as  to  the  relation  between 
nel    and  material,  could  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  several  bu- 
rn**^.   In  fact,  no  Information  ex<*ept  what  was  given  in  certidn  regular 
iti«»ns  was  available  to  show  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  navies 
world.    So  It  was  necessary  literally  to  begin  at  the  bottom.    It  Is  true 
-\  «*re  some  efforts  at  organization,  which  had  l>een  carried  forward  nearly 
ipletion.    A  l»oard  tor  the  organization  of  the  radio  service  had  made  its 
nn»l  recommended  an  org.mizat ion  for  adoption,  hut  this  rcfiort  had  not 
ipproved  nnd  the  ohler  unformed  system  in  the  radio  service  was  still 
-rue.      Messages  f«ir  radio  transmission  were  sent  out  by  telephones  to- 
rt «  in  if  received  during  ordinary  office  hours,  and  were  given  attention 
i*  Arlington  operators  at  their  convenience.    Messages  received  at  night 
Arlington  or  elsewhere  had  to  await  the  opening  of  the  office  the  next 
intr  before  being  de<*oded  and  delivered. 

h  facts  as  these  serve  t«»  indicate  the  conditions  formerly  existing,  and  ste- 
nt *-tl  simply  that  the  service  may  know  what  has  been  done  since  the 
llshnieiit  of  this  otlh-e  and  what  is  being  done  now.  ami  T  want  especially 
i(diasi/.e  them  in  order  that  the  service  may  have  a  true  estimate  of  the 
ti«»n  nnd  not  be  ledv  astray  or  unduly  influenced  by  what  seems  to  have 
:i  iwrsistent  effort  during  the  past  year  or  so  on  the  part  of  certain  persons 
in  certain  elements  of  the  press  to  try  to  create  the  impression,  not  only 
«>  minds  of  the  public  but  even  in  the  minds  of  naval  officers  themselves, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  th»»  department  to  improve  conditions.  And  let 
tale  here  that  the  conditions  which  I  have  found  to  exist  could  not  In  any 
■e  l»e  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary.  He  has  at  all  times  shown  the  most 
est  interest  and  the  most  cordial  sympathy  in  all  the  various  features  rec- 
etoled  for  the  development  of  this  office,  and  he  has  given  particular  atten- 
t«»  every  measure  tending  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
ice  in  general. 

ic  rejtort  of  the  Itoard  on  the  organization  of  communications,  which  I  have 
oly  mentioned,  has  since  been  approved  and  is  now  in  operation,  and  I  do 
hesitate  to  express  the  firm  belief  that  it  Is  the  most  thorough  and  efficient 
mization  of  its  kind  to  be  found  either  in  the  service  or  out  of  it.  The  office 
v  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  <>|>erations  and  his  staff  lias  been  expanded 

ii  its  formerly  overcrowded  condition  to  include  nine  rooms.    These  rooms 
been  cleaned,  renovated,  and  equipped,  and  they  are  now  kept  in  a  con- 

•*n  that  leaves  little  more  to  be  desired. 

•ne  of  these  rooms  has  been  fitted  up  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
imunication  service.  A  sound-proof  compartment  has  been  constructed,  in 
«h  the  radio  operators  are  on  constant  watch  day  and  night,  and  a  space 

•  •ining  this  compartment  has  been  fitted  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  op- 
tor*.  A  commissioned  officer,  day  and  night,  keeps  watch  to  code  and  decode 
\  to  receive  and  send  messages  of  every  character  without  delay. 

riie  subject  of  extending  communications  throughout  the  world  has  been 
cn  ni refill  attention  nnd.  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Hullard.  the  Superin- 
<lcnt  of  the  Naval  Radio  Service,  phenomenal  progress  has  been  made  toward 

•  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  communication  within  our  own  country 
iy  l>c  develofieri  and  Improved,  and.  in  cooperation  with  the  systems  in  pan- 
iterlemi  countries,  expanded  throughout  the  Western  Continent.  The  subject 
rail  lot  clcphony  has.  through  the  cooperation  of  Capt.  Hullard  and  his  men 
th  the  telephone  companies,  reached  a  development  very  little  short  of  marvel- 
i«.   At  the  instance  of  the  sui**rlntcndent  of  radio,  the  various  companies 
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interested  in  this  question  agreed  to  mobilize  their  utilities  and  hold  a  de 
stration  which  would  show  to  what  extent  their  systems  of  communis 
could  be  used.  Some  two  weeks  ago,  when  this  demonstration  took  pin- 
sat  in  my  office  and,  within  the  short  space  of  time  of  less  than  two  h. 
transacted  business  by  land,  wire,  and  radio  telephone  with  the  column  ml  ai 
the  I'uget  Sound  Navy  Yard:  the  commanding  officer  at  Verba  Buenn. 
Francisco;  the  commandant  at  the  Mare  Island  Yard:  the  naval  station  nf 
Orleans:  the  aeronautic  station  nt  Pensacola ;  the  commandant  of  the  Chnrb 
Navy  Yard:  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Vcir  Hnmpxhire.  then  nt  sea  fa 
the  capes  of  Virginia  ;  the  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  yard  :  the  presi 
of  the  War  College  at  Newport ;  and  the  commandant  of  the  Boston  j 
Communication  was  most  satisfactory,  and  conversation  i>etween  myself  am 
officers  with  whom  I  talked  was  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  in  iny  ofhY 
that  a  complete  record  of  all  business  transacted  was  available  at  once. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  the  duties  o 
aid  for  material  wen*  transferrer!,  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nov 
the  cognizance  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  were  placed  Immodii 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  assistants.  This  change  has  served  to  provide 
tive  means  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  constantly  to  keep  in  touch 
the  material  condition  of  the  fleet  and  with  the  preparedness  of  individual 
sels  for  active  service.  Work  of  the  material  bureaus  is  quickly  coordin 
under  the  Immediate  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Operations. 

A  plan  of  organization  of  the  fleet  on  a  large  scale  has  been  worked  out  ai 
now  in  operation.  This  plan  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  an  organizntlo? 
the  entire  naval  force  of  the  United  States  or  for  any  portion  of  it  In  any 
of  the  world.  The  various  elements  of  the  fleet  have  been  given  definite  orgai 
tion  and  flag  officers  have  been  detailed  to  the  command  of  each,  so  that  it 
be  justly  said  that  the  fleet  is  for  the  first  time  completely  and  thorou 
organized. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  organization  of 
fleet  was  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  submarine  service,  and  to 
end  an  officer  of  high  rank  has  been  detailed  to  command  the  submarine  flo 

The  subject  of  aviation  also  has  been  given  esnecial  attention,  and  everv  e 
has  been  directed  towarcl  concentrating  the  development  of  aircraft  toward  a 
nlte  service.  Aircraft  have  been  placed  In  the  same  category  as  other  c 
and  the  various  bureaus  have  been  assigned  specific  duties  bearing  upon  the  \ 
construction  and  development  and  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  \ 
coming  within  the  cognizance  of  each. 

A  thoroughly  digested  and  well -developed  plan  of  mobilization  for  the  ei 
fleet  In  the  event  of  war  has  been  submitted  to  the  department  and  nppn: 
Each  bureau  and  officer  In  the  department  has  been  assigned  Its  pnrtio 
duties  In  connection  with  the  plan  and  reports  quarterly  to  the  department,  gi 
In  detail  the  progress  of  each  toward  preparedness  to  accomplish  Its  tas 
mobilization. 

The  General  Board  has  deliberated  on  the  list  of  available  merchant  ve< 
useful  for  naval  purpowft  in  case  of  war  and  has  determined  the  characterl: 
required  for  the  special  assignment  of  each.  Guided  by  these  requirements, 
board  of  Inspection  and  survey  is  now  engaged  In  mnklng  a  careful  Inspec 
of  these  merchant  vessels,  reporting  for  each  the  necessary  alterations  and  e<; 
meat  to  fulfill  the  duty  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  naval  nnxil 
service.  Each  merchant  vessel  inspected  Is  assigned  to  a  certain  yard,  wher 
the  event  of  need,  It  would  be  altered  and  equipped  for  naval  service  and  w 
It  would  be  supplied  and  repaired.  The  necessary  equipment  and  supplies 
such  vessels  are  being  sent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  yard  at  which  thes«»  s 
would  be  outfitted,  so  that  in  the  case  of  emergency  or  war  this  work  wll 
accomplished  in  the  least  possible  time.  Records  are  being  kept  at  the  dei 
ment  in  such  condition  that  complete  data  are  Immediately  available.  sho\ 
just  what  vessels  could  be  used,  what  alterations  would  be  necessaryt  anr 
nreparatlon  for  the  event,  all  details,  even  to  the  drawing  up  of  contracts, 
being  perfected  in  advance. 

In  past  years  the  organization  of  naval  districts  has  been  merely  a  iiom 
one.  The  plan  for  the  organization  of  naval  districts  has  within  the  year  1 
taken  in  hand  and  has  been  worked  out  in  every  detail.  Each  naval  dlsi 
will  be  organized  according  to  a  common  share,  and  the  general  plan,  toge 
with  a  sample  organization  for  one  district,  will  be  furnished  to  each  naval 
trict  for  filling  In  all  data  as  to  number  and  class  of  vessels,  the  organ! zn 
and  duty  of  personnel,  etc. 
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I  n>»>*t  ion  of  mine  localities  within  our  ports  ami  along  our  shores  has  been 
.  ami  the  number  of  mines  for  each  district  and  for  our  outlying  defenses 
'ii  determined.  Officers  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  duties  in  the 
f**r  war  service,  and  the  distribution  of  vessels  for  the  distriet  defenses 
'«*    made,  eaeh  vessel  Iteiug  assigned  to  its  well-defined  function  in  the 

•  have  heen  completed  fur  the  mobilization  of  the  Naval  Militia  and  de- 
list motions  have  been  prepared  providing  that  each  step  in  the  mobiliza- 

proeevd  without  interruption  and  with  the  utmost  exi»cdition.  In 
•r>.  sijMM  in  I  attention  has  t>een  directed  to  {>euce-tiuie  training  of  the  Naval 
.   antl   arrangements  have  been  made  for  sending  the  Naval  Militia  to 
siuniiicr  on  board  nine  of  tlie  ohler  battleships  not  attached  to  the 
t1*M*t.     Arrangements  have  also  I  teen  made  for  a  cruise  witii  citizen 
-*t»  f«»r  training,  on  the  general  principle  of  the  I'lattshurg  encampments 
te>«l  l>y  the  Army,  and  during  four  weeks,  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
*t  half  of  Septemlier.  these  volunteers  will  cruise  at  sea  and  will  exercise 
the  last  week  with  motor  t»oats  in  conjunction  with  the  battleships,  do- 
rs;, iumI  submarines,  working  out  such  problems  as  would  arise  in  time  of 

organization  of  the  ships  in  reserve  has  been  given  sjiociat  attention.  Not 
mve  the  complements  been  Increased  but  special  attention  has  lieen  paid 
ratings  of  the  men  on  hoard.  so  that  the  Important  stations  will  at  all 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  men  properly  to  break  in  the 

•  •rial  i»ersonnel  that  would  In*  required  to  fill  the  complements.  The  shii>s 
|»t  in  material  readiness,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  till  the  comple- 

in  or<ler  that  they  may  be  ready  to  join  the  active  fleet."  A  system  of  peri- 
ins|Ms  tion  of  every  ship  belonging  to  the  Navy  has  l>een  established  and  its 
result*  are  already  apparent. 

rulatiiins  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  joint  board  for  the  proper  control  of  the 
(.nurd,  which  automatically  comes  under  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
response  to  the  request  of  the  department,  the  General  Hoard  has  heen 
ttigahle  in  making  out  the  plans  and  selecting  the  locations  for  advanced 
.  anil  in  determining  the  location  of  submarine  bases  and  working  out  the 
Uil  plans  for  their  development. 

•  annual  period  of  overhaul  for  vessels  has  heen  discontinued.  The  old  sys- 
iinder  which  for  three  months — and  often  for  a  longer  period — in  every 
•ssels  of  the  lleet  lay  at  a  nav\  yard  unready  in  material  respects  and 
rtilixetl  in  |*rsonnel.  has  been  done  away.  These  demoralizing  influences, 
o  stagnation  at  navy  yards,  were  well  known  to  every  otticer,  and  it  will 
♦predated  that  they  must  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  Navy.  It 
<>iily  natural,  under  the  old  system  of  lengthy  overhauls,  that  spare  parts 
d  l>e  used  up  ami  important  work  postponed  that  could  have  and  should 

been  done  at  orwe  in  order  to  keep  the  ships  in  first-class  condition.  Such 
mgod  [KTiinls  of  inactivity  at  a  repair  yard  during  which  the  unavoidable 
tier  incident  to  the  pressure  of  large  numbers  of  workmen  on  board,  and 
times  with  the  added  discomfort  of  climate,  could  not  help  but  have  a  very 
■us  detrimental  influence  ui*»n  the  shijis'  personnel,  besides  immensely  in- 
king the  expense  of  maintaining  the  fleet. 

the  present  time  practically  every  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  ready  to  perform  its 
rued  duty,  except  possibly  the  (intrtjia.  which  is  to  have  new  Isdlers  in- 
ed.  and  the  Connecticut,  which  is  having  extended  lx>iler  work  done,  one 
tvo  of  the  earlier  submarines  now  being  utilized  for  experimental  purposes, 
some  of  the  later  destroyers. 

he  equipment  of  my  office  has  been  greatly  improved  and  added  to.  Data 
ill  essential  subjects  have  N-en  collected  and  kept  near  at  hand  and  are 
uantly  Iwing  added  to.  Ilecaiise  of  this  improvement  I  was  able,  when 
*d  before  the  House  Naval  Committee  during  the  present  session,  to  give 
and  exact  information  of  our  own  and  the  other  principal  navies  of  the 
Id  and  was  able  to  show  not  only  in  figures  but  graphically  to  the  eye  the 
uVr  and  type  of  ships  of  each  of  the  principal  navies  of  the  world.  Photo* 
nine  silhouettes  of  the  ships  of  the  several  navies  were  made  and  pinned 
n  sheets  in  groups  according  to  tyi»e.  so  that  a  clear  Idea  of  the  relative 
•turth  of  the  various  fleets  could  lie  obtained  at  a  glance.  These  sheets  will 
ntually  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  the  offices. 

a\  annual  program  of  oj»erntion*  of  the  fleet  has  |>een  worked  out  and 
•Wed  and  has  so  far  been  followed  without  difficulty.  There  is  no  reason 
."•lieve  that  It  can  not  l»e  successfully  followed  as  a  standard  yearly  pro- 
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gram.  In  my  office  there  are  kept  data  and  records  from  which,  at  a  moinei 
notice,  one  can  determine  the  whereabouts  of  every  vessel  of  the  service  a 
within  a  very  few  minutes,  the  position  of  any  merchant  vessel  can  be  local 

On  the  walls  of  the  general  office  charts  of  places  of  special  Interest  throu 
out  the  world  are  kept  on  chart  rolls  In  the  most  convenient  manner  for  es 
reference.    In  another  office  there  is  a  roll  on  which  are  maps  showing 
interior  subdivisions  of  various  countries  and  giving  almost  every  kiud 
desirable  information  connected  with  the  naval  service. 

Cooperation  between  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  w 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  been  most  cordial  and  comph 
and  the  practical  result  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  One  day  in  « 
week  the  Secretary  holds  in  his  office  a  council  composed  of  the  chiefs 
bureaus,  heads  of  the  various  offices,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  At  these  meetings  various  questions 
importance  affecting  the  whole  service  are  considered,  the  progress  of  work 
ships  discussed,  new  enterprises  gone  Into,  and  a  decision  arrived  at  under 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  wise  action.  Through  these  councils  all  ; 
kept  Informed  of  important  work,  and  a  hearty  cooperation  followed  by  sa 
factory  execution  of  the  Secretary's  decisions,  is  the  result.  In  addition 
this  weekly  council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  his  own  efforts,  1 
organized  a  naval  advisory  council  known  as  the  Naval  Consulting  Bon 
which,  with  his  approval  and  sympathy,  is  collecting  vast  stores  of  informat 
•  regarding  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  and  is  perfecting  a  plan 
the  utilization  of  these  industries  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Ar 
and  Navy  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of  need. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  work  .that  has  been  accomplished  will  sh 
that  all  Is  being  done  now  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  so-cal 
general  staff.  In  my  opinion,  the  organization  that  exists  in  the  departm 
and  that  is  now  in  successful  operation.  Is  accomplishing  in  a  purely  Amerh 
and  businesslike  manner  all  that  could  possibly  be  expected  from  the  creat 
of  a  general  staff,  and  is,  I  believe,  doing  this  in  a  much  more  satlsfact* 
way.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  or  to  advocate  clothing  a  Chief  of  StafT  or  a  Cu 
of  Naval  Operations  with  authority  Independent  of  the  head  of  the  Navy.  Si 
independent  authority  would  lead  on  to  a  confusion  and  would  do  gresat  hai 

The  fact  that  the  bureaus  as  now  constructed  represent  the  different  s 
tions  of  the  General  Staff,  that  they  have  their  special  appropriations  ? 
are  resixmsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  moneys  under  their  control,  n 
of  the  proper  development  and  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Na 
Establishment  under  their  cognizance  gives,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  organizat 
of  the  Navy  Department  a  distinctive  strength  and  an  added  efficiency  i 
possible  under  a  so-called  General  Staff  organization.  The  present  organ I 
tlon  should  be  made  stable  and  permanent,  and  if  legislation  is  necessary 
make  this  absolutely  sure,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  legislnt 
should  be  enaeted,  but  In  considering  any  legislation  care  should  1k»  tal> 
that  too  great  restriction  is  not  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  i 
head  of  the  Navy. 

I  desire  to  add  that  all  the  results  I  have  related  have  been  accomplisl 
with  the  Secretary's  assistance.  No  new  legislation  has  been  necessary.  *i 
all  that  has  been  required  of  me  has  been  to  present  the  need  ami  desirabil 
of  changes  and  Improvements  In  order  to  receive  the  Secretary's  sympathy 
attention.  He  does  not  blindly  yield  to  suggestions,  but  gives  them  the  m 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration.  As  the  Secretary  has  often  reltemt 
his  only  requirement  is  that  the  proposed  change  shall  add  to  the  efficiency 
the  Navy  In  order  that  both  the  Navy's  personnel  and  material  may  !>e  capa 
of  rendering  and  may  be  made  to  render  100  per  cent  efficiency.  This  pol 
of  100  per  cent  efficient  service  has  been  the  basic  creed  of  the  Office  of  Ope 
lions,  and  when  we  shall  have  fulfilled  that  policy  every  unit  of  the  fleet  v 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  perform  Its  functions,  whatever  the  occasion  that  n 
require  its  service. 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  I  sav,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  i 
who  advocated  making  the  Chief  of  Operations  Secretary  of  t 
Navy,  I  should  not  advocate  it.  I  think  it  is  making  a  milita 
direction  of  the  Navy  in  all  its  function  which  is  un-American,  a: 
in  saying  that  I  know  that  some  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Na\ 
men  of  very  high  ability,  take  that  position,  that  that  should  be  doi 
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it  does  not  affect  me  or  change  my  views  in  the  least,  and  I 

0  idea  that  it  will  affect  the  judgment  of  Congress  or  of  the 
can  people. 

Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  the  Chief  of  Operations 

attend  Cabinet  meetings? 
-etary  Daniels.  Not  unless  he  is  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Chairman.  How  about  the  statements  of  the  others  about 
ority  "  and  u  responsibility  v? 

:'etary  Daniels.  I  have  stated  that  the  authority  and  responsi- 
:is,  contained  in  the  law  now  are  all  the  authority  and  responsi- 
that  should  be  given  to  any  naval  officer  unless  you  wish  to 
a  naval  officer  Secretary  of  the  Xavv. 

kre   is  another  report  from  Admiral  Benson  which  I  wish  to 

1  the  hearing  at  this  point. 

*  Chairman.  It  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 
:ie  report  is  as  follows:) 

Appendix  B. 


STATKMKNT  IIY   I  KK  (11  IKK  <H   NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 


Navy  Department, 
Wathinpton,  October  J 2,  1916. 
*tu*  Office  of  Naval  operations,  organized  in  May,  19ir»,  under  the  Chief  of 
I  i  >px»rations.  has  coti  tinned  during  the  past  year  the  consistent  develop- 
of  its  work.  In  liannony  with  the  department's  already  confirmed  disposi- 
o  afford  the  ehief  of  this  office  all  necessary  support  for  ttie  exercise  of  his 
»printe  functions.  Congress.  l»y  the  act  approved  August  20,  11)10,  has 
gthened  the  dignity  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  by  conferring  upon 
he  rank  of  admiral  and  has  given  |>ermanency  to  the  office  by  providing  that 
•ill  have  not  less  than  1.")  assistants  of  or  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  corn- 
ier in  the  Navy  or  major  in  the  Marne  Crops.  As  soon  as  these  officers  be- 
nva liable  for  assignment  they  will  be  ordered  to  duty  as  provided  for  by 

The  experience  in  the  admlnstration  of  the  Oflice  of  Operations  during  the 
\oar  has  dcmonst rated  that  In  it  lies  an  effective  means  of  coordinating  the 
•li'X  work  of  the  Navy  in  harmony  with  maturely  considered  plans.  The 
f  of  Naval  Operations  Is.  by  law.  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
v  of  the  Navy,  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  the  use  of 
leet  in  war.  A  war  plan  constitutes  a  scheme  of  action  and  upon  its  sound- 
:iik1  completeness  will  depend  the  measure  of  success  of  our  fleet  when  called 
to  meet  the  test  of  war. 

When  projierly  understood,  an  approved  plan  becomes  the  guide  for  the 
t  of  all  executive  branches  of  the  department,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
h  as  a  whole  each  branch  within  its  own  sphere  of  action  must  give  its  loyal 
•ranee.  The  plans  which  have  been  formulated  by  the  General  Hoard  and 
oved  by  the  dejmrtiuent  have  been  received  by  the  several  bureaus  and  offices 
je  department  in  this  loyal  spirit,  and  there  has  resulted  a  closer  and  more 
ent  cooperation  than  ever  before.  Service  of  the  fleet  by  all  shore  activities 
leNnvy,  in  order  that  the  fleet  may  serve  the  Nation,  has  been  ac<*epted  by  all 
suitable  mission. 

I ti  the  work  of  preparation  for  war  emergencies  and  incident  thereto  in  the 
'Ctiun  of  data  relating  to  sources  of  supply,  two  or  more  bureaus  have  often 
•r»*<|  the  same  field  of  Inquiry,  thus  canning  unnecessary  multiplication  of  de> 
mental  work,  and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  causing  a  very  natural  irritati<»n 
rtvafe  Industrial  managers  subjected  to  repeated  requests  for  information  al- 
ly furnished  by  them  to  the  same  department  of  the  Government.  To  cornier 
\rry  unbusinesslike  prn<'ii«e.  a  permanent  logistics  c<»mmittee  of  bureau 
rpscntntlves  is  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
ffal  bureaus  In  collecting  logistic  data.  This  committee  has  also  the  broader 
jr  <>f  determining  and  maintaining.  nnd(  r  tlie  approval  of  the  bureaus,  a  suit- 
fcv  ;ir  reserve  of  material  and  of  devNing  methyls  for  reserve  expansion  when 
r  is  imminent.    There  is  a  vital  necessity  for  a  war  rw         -  engineering 
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and  construction  material  sufficient  to  equip  our  lleet  upon  mobilization  with 
delay. 

5.  The  inspection  of  nierchaut  vessels,  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation 
naval  auxiliaries  in  war.  has  continued.    This  work  had  formerly  been  can 
on  by  a  naval  inspection  board  independent  of  the  Army,  which  involved 
risk  of  complication  and  confusion  in  the  event  of  war  through  the  fact  tlm 
similar  inspection  was  being  conducted  independently  by  an  Army  board  wit 
view  to  employing  such  vessels  in  the  Army  service.    To  obviate  this,  there 
been  organized,  through  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department,  a  board 
inspection  of  merchant  vessels  consisting  of  both  Army  and  Navy  officers, 
merchant  vessels  will  be  inspected  hereafter  for  war  service  except  by  this  j< 
board.    Merchant  vessels  already  inspected  by  either  the  War  or  the  Ni 
Department,  as  well  as  vessels  yet  to  be  inspected,  will  be  assigned  detinil 
by  the  joint  board  either  to  the  War  Department  or  to  the  Navy  Departmi 
Each  department  will,  when  war  is  imminent,  be  able  by  this  scheme  to  act  w 
celerity  and  in  perfect  agreement.    Like  arrangements  affecting  the  allotui 
of  the  country's  ammunition  resources  to  the  two  departments  are  in  process 
ndjustment.    Other  mutters  connected  with  the  making  of  plans  in  which 
Army  and  Navy  must  cooperate  need  close  association  of  the  two  dopartme 
for  satisfactory  settlement.    Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  a  closer  assoeiat 
with  the  War  Department  in  such  matters  more  easily  possible. 

0.  A  carefully  thought-out  plan  for  the  development  of  naval  shore  bases  i 
naval  stations  has  been  prepared  by  the  General  Hoard  and  in  its  main  featu 
lias  been  approved  by  the  department.  To  insure  a  consistent  plan  of  devel 
ment  of  our  uavy  yards  and  stations  in  accordance  with  such  a  plan,  a  depj 
mental  board,  on  which  all  bureaus  and  offices  concerned  have  representatl 
lias  been  organized.  The  duty  of  this  board  is  to  advise  a  logical  and  scienl 
scheme  of  development  and  to  determine  the  best  method  of  applying 
requirements  of  such  scheme  to  each  navy  yard.  By  such  systematic  pn 
dure  each  yard  will  be  satisfactorily  developed  toward  its  maximum  capacity 
most  efficient  service,  in  conformity  with  the  general  approved  plan.  So.  ii 
hoped,  will  immafure  or  hasty  recommendations  for  improvements  be  avoii 
and  a  permanent  argument  and  justification  for  appropriations  reeomuiem 
will  always  be  at  hand  based  upon  sound  reasons. 

7.  In  May,  1910.  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  was  given  charge  of  na 
districts  in  the  Office  of  Operations.  In  accordance  with  the  previously 
proved  plan,  the  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  naval  districts  \ 
begun.  A  complete  study  of  one  district  was  worked  out  and  was  furnished 
the  commandants  of  districts  as  a  type  organization,  with  directions  to  orgur 
each  district  along  similar  lines.  This  work  is  now  being  completed  in  the  m 
satisfactory  manner,  and  in  addition  the  Offices  of  Naval  Communications  S€ 
ice  and  of  Naval  Intelligence  have  prepared  rules  for  obtaining  and  transti 
ting  information  within  the  naval  districts. 

8.  The  adoption  of  oil  as  the  fuel  of  our  naval  vessels,  the  greatly  increa 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  commercial  pursuits,  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  oil  fields,  i 
the  difficulty  of  securlnc  reserve  fields  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Na 
have  created  a  very  serious  situation.  The  advantages  of  oil  for  naval  use 
so  great  that  only  a  compelling  necessity  should  ever  force  the  Navy  to  const 
its  abandonment  and  a  return  to  the  use  of  coal.  Such  necessity  can  be  avoh 
only  If  provision  is  made  in  advance  to  secure  the  necessary  oil  reserve.  Hav 
in  mind  these  manifest  conditions,  the  department  appointed  a  board  of  ua 
officers  to  give  this  whole  subject  earnest  consideration,  and  this  board  is  n 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  fuel-oil  situation.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  hoai 
work  of  investigation  may  result  in  a  definite  recommendation  to  the  del* 
ment  for  a  practical  solution  of  this  grave  problem. 

AERONAUTICS. 

9.  The  development  of  naval  aeronautics  has  continued  to  receive  the  derw 
ment's  serious  attention,  and  though  progress  has  not  been  rapid,  the  difHculi 
have  been  met  without  discouragement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  type  of  na 
aeroplane  adapted  for  use  over  the  sea  and  Its  use  from  shipboard  are  n 
problems  near  solution. 

10.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  wonderful  advance  In  the  sclent 
aeronautics  has  been  almost  wholly  along  the  lines  of  service  over  land,  ;i 
that  the  service  over  sen  is  a  new  field,  involving  many  unsolved  proble 
widely  different  from  those  which  have  been  solved  in  the  land  service.  1 
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:**•!-< mhuio  has  its  home  on  a  ship,  from  which  it  must  learn  to  take  its 
nn.1  to  which  it  must  return  to  he  reclaimed  undamaged.  The  naval  aero- 
*iis>  no  smooth  meadow  from  which  to  rise  nnd  upon  which  it  may  alight. 
t*-<l  from  the  heaving  deck  of  the  scout  and  may  have  to  rest  on  its  return 
surface  of  a  stormy  sea.  Difficulties  in  the  design  of  motors,  of  pro- 
.  iiii«t  of  landing  floats  have  been  encountered  and  are  steadily  being 
**u».  the  solution  of  these  problems  being  greatly  aided  by  the  testing 
'°ry  established  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

•Vn  ucroplane  constructed  after  the  department's  own  design  is  now  nearly 
't*Ml  and  is  expected  to  solve  many  of  our  dithculties  and  estahlisli  the 
'  r*»_|    tyi>e  for  future  construction. 

*  >nc*  of  our  armored  cruisers,  the  Xortfr  Carolina,  has  been  fitted  with  a 
■  aeroplane  launching  device  and,  supplied  with  a  number  of  naval 
uii*»*k,  has  Joined  the  fleet  to  cooperate  in  tleet  work  and  to  develop  the 
•*  «»f  aircraft  on  the  sea.   The  'West  Virginia-  and  Washington,  sister  ships 

*  \~orth  Carolina,  have  similar  equipment  Installed,  and  other  armored 
t*«  nnd  scouts  will,  when  opportunity  offers  to  do  the  work,  be  fitted  in 
ii  i  uner. 

repairs  to  sines. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  our  licet  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for 
nt  service,  the  department's  policy  abolishing  regular  overhaul  periods 
vy  yards  and  requiring  that  all  work  within  the  capabilities  of  the  ship's 

ami  the  tleet  repair  ships  be  done  by  these  agencies  away  from  navy  yards 
oon  adhered  to  and  wiH  be  continued.  The  benefits  of  such  a  policy,  when 
uglily  understood  and  reduced  to  practice,  will  be  fully  appreciated,  ami 
result  in  an  ever-increasing  reliance  within  the  fleet  uj>ou  the  fleet's  own 
;r«*os  for  maintaining  its  cruising  eiliciency. 

Tlmt  our  important  ships,  under  the  nitration  of  this  policy,  still  con- 

*  to  si>end  prolonged  periods  at  the  yards  is  due  to  abnormal  circumstances 
in*r  at  this  time,  when  extraordinary  work  of  alterations  and  repairs  are 
-  nocessary  by  radical  changes  in  the  fire-control  systems  of  all,  the  serious 
r  troubles  of  some,  and  the  renewal  of  boilers  in  others.  These  large  items 
•pairs  and  alterations,  of  course,  could  only  be  taken  care  of  at  navy  yards. 

vkSsh.s  in  commission  in  rlskrvf. 

.  Vessels  which  have  been  placed  in  commission  in  reserve,  though  usually 
of  older  construction,  have  still  a  definite  military  value,  which  exists 
►iiir  as  they  are  kept  in  readiness  for  active  service.     If  allowed  to  de- 
bate in  their  material  condition  or  if  strip|*»d  too  bare  of  their  personnel, 
e  ships  at  once  lose  most  of  their  military  worth,  and  when  so  conditioned 
virtually  stricken  from  the  Navy  list.    I'ndcr  the  department's  present 
y  all  ships  in  reserve  are  to  be  maintained  in  material  readiness  for  active 
ice  at  short  notice,  with  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  their  trained  crew  on 
(1  to  keep  alive  knowledge  «»f  the  ship  and  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  efficiency 
iin  the  ship  as  a  leaven  to  the  "  green  "  men  that  upon  commissioning  for 
ve  service  must  be  placed  on  board. 

».  All  reserve  ships  are  organized  into  the  reserve  force  under  the  reserve 
•e  commander.  They  are  given  periodic  military  inspections  and  are  required 
I  perform  an  annual  program  of  exercises  involving  some  form  of  target 
ct ice.  The  reserve  force  during  the  past  year  has  been  called  upon  to  j»er- 
ii  various  services,  and  has  in  all  cases  answered  the  call  with  gratifying 
formance.  On  both  the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast  the  reserve  ships  were 
m  the  duty  of  exercising  the  Naval  Militia  on  its  annual  summer  cruise 
two  weeks,  and  later  th»y  embarked  nearly  3.<HK>  civilian  volunteers  for  a 
ise  of  four  weeks,  giving  these  enthusiastic  Americans  an  opportunity  to  see 
lethlug  of  Navy  life  and  of  naval  duties  on  shipboard. 

GI  N  NKRY  EXERCISES  AND  ENGINKKRING  PERFORMANCES. 

7.  A  better  systematized  and  more  searching  analysis  of  the  performances  of 
|.s  during  the  training  period  preliminary  to  the  gunnery  exercises  and  dur- 
:  trim  practice  it  sol  f  by  boards  of  officers  apipolnted  in  the  fleet  has  resulted 
the  elimination  of  many  faulty  methods,  in  the  standardization  of  good 
■thods.  and  in  a  general  increase  In  the  knowledge  of  principles  underlying 
■ccssful  gunnery  practice. 
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38.  The  fleet  has  carried  out  the  various  forms  of  gunnerr  exerc*- 
scribed,  and  the  advance  In  battle  efficiency  has  been  maintained.  TV  . 
factory  progress  noted  In  my  report  of  !ust  year  is  betas  mainux-- 
though  not  sacrificing  the  time  necessary  for' other  exercise,  mon- 
being  given  to  fleet  gunnery  training  than  in  any  previous  year.  Ft 
extreme  ranges  has  been  carried  out  successfully,  and  greater  expen^.*  "  , 
approved  flre-contn»l  instruments  and  installations  warrant  the  ho:* 
better  results  In  the  coming  year. 

39.  Improvement  in  gunnery  has  not  been  confined  to  the  battiesti- 
alone,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  submarines  show  an  equaltr  i« 
tory  advance  in  torpedo  work,  keeping  pace  with  the  Improvement  &  - 
both  the  battleship  and  destroyer  forces. 


NAVAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SKRVtCE. 

20.  The  Naval  Radio  Service,  under  its  new  name  of  Naval  Commnn.-  , 
Service,  has  continued  its  past  efficient  performance  in  handling  the 
inent's  radio  service,  and  in  addition  has  taken  over  the  work  of  hand.--  | 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  communications  connected  with  the  navij  'J- , 
outside  the  fleet.  In  addition  to  this  work  of  serving  the  Government - 
as  commercial  needs  it  has  continued  the  censorship  of  radio  stations  i&  -  -J 
aneo  with  the  President's  neutrality  proclamation  of  August  5.  3934. 

23.  An  Interesting  demonstration  of  the  progress  attained  in  this  imwj 
field  was  had  on  May  G.  7,  and  8.  3936.  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  ] 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the  communications  service  was  mobilized  f,*-H 
The  Navy  Department  was  connected  by  telephone  and  telegraph  with  aj :., 
yards  and  radio  stations  in  the  United  States.  Radiotelephone  appantuc'-, 
installed  on  board  the  battleship  New  Hampshire,  and  that  ship,  lying  *z  *i 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  able  to  communicate  by  radiotelephone  wy'  i 
department  In  Washington  and  with  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  in  Cilif  r.i 
The  department  itself  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  communleatlne  with  j 
New  Hampshire  or  any  of  the  naval  stations  in  the  United  States,  nsr 
desk  telephone  as  on  any  ordinary  occasion. 

22.  A  new  radio  station  has  been  completed  and  put  in  service  at  p-ij 
Isabel,  Tex.  This  station  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  merchant  mari.  j 
that  section  as  well  as  to  the  Government  in  facilitating  communication  t< 
vessels  in  Mexican  waters. 

23.  As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  radio  service  in  the  pa*:  vi 
years,  It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  period  from  December  13,  1912. :  :« 
cember  33.  3933,  there  were  handled  a  total  of  12,854  commercial  awa^ 
while  during  the  period  from  July  3,  3935,  to  June  30,  3936,  the  nuinhf  .1 
Increased  to  97,084.  Of  course  the  number  of  official  messages  had  eonv^..-, 
Ingly  increased,  the  number  for  the  latter  period  above  mentioned  being  fi>j\ 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIJ5ET. 


24.  Our  fleets  on  the  several  stations  have  been  actively  employed  durin;  : 
past  year.  In  Asiatic  waters  the  conditions  In  China  have  lonp  been  disnri 
and  the  unrest  of  the  Chinese  people  has  frequently  been  made  manlf^  * 
local  revolts  and  uprisings  of  more  or  less  serious  magnitude.  Our  ship*  i 
the  Chinese  coast,  and  especially  in  the  rivers  of  that  country,  have  iwUn 
important  service  in  keeping  in  touch  with  conditions,  in  sustaining  nor. in 
matlc  representatives,  and  In  general  looking  out  for  American  Inters 

25.  The  chief  duty  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  has  been,  as  heretofore,  sen;*  ! 
Mexican  waters.  Unsettled  conditions  still  continue  in  that  country,  and  ", 
recurrent  threat  of  danger  to  the  lives  of  our  numerous  citizens  resident  is* 
has  kept  most  of  the  active  ships  on  the  Pacitic  station,  and  at  times  ninny  <>fi 
reserve  ships  distributed  along  the  Mexican  coast,  ready  for  any  smlcr  rM 
the  occasion  might  demand.  Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  19K  sa 
continuing  through  July,  when  the  safety  of  Americans  in  Mexico  seeing : 
be  seriously  threatened,  our  ships  assisted  thousands  of  our  citizen*  oh:  ! 
that  country  and  provided  them  transportation  to  the  United  States,  "u  n 
wist  coast  of  Mexico  the  ships  of  our  cruiser  force  in  the  Atlantic  havt  ;>! 
formed  like  service. 

20.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  has  followed  an  approved  annual  program  of  n  - 
clses.   In  the  main  this  program  requires  a  stay  in  Cuban  waters  from  huw- 
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*»-   «Iuring  which  target  practice  and  tactical  exercises  arc  carried  out. 

tleet  returns  north  for  (locking,  repairs,  ami  continued  training,  inelud- 
'•moiitary  target  practice  and  participation  in  the  department's  annual 

*  »urin«  the  year,  since  Octolier  1,  1013,  the  bnttleships  rcnn*ytvania, 
and  Oklahoma  have  been  completed  and  added  to  our  active  tleet,  and 
'"i^ofw,  which  is  to  be  commissioned  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  will  soon 
liem.  In  addition,  there  have  been  completed  and  assigned  to  active 
lO  destroyers  and  7  submarines,  together  with  the  destroyer  tender 
''c?  and  the  submarine  tender  Hu*hndl. 

The  deiMirtment's  annual  strategic  maneuver  took  place  in  August  last  off 
»rthern  Atlantic  coast.  In  this  maneuver  83  vessels  were  engaged,  of  which 
re  battleships  and  13  were  submarines.  The  operations  of  the  maneuver 
'  "for  four  days  and  developed  most  interesting  and  instructive  situations 
very  one  concerned.  It  Is  with  much  gratification  that  the  department 
tlie  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which  the  plans  of  the  two 
i*vrulen<  were  treated  and  the  very  admirable  manner  in  which  the  maneu- 
ns  carried  out. 

OPERATIONS   IN    HAITI   AND   SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  occupation  of  Haiti  by  the  expeditionary  force  of  I'nited  States 
t\<c-**  which  was  initiated  in  July,  101.",  still  continues.  The  Haitinn  gen- 
eric, under  officers  of  the  I'nited  States  Marine  Corps,  has  been  organized 
t*«»rdnncc  with  the  treaty  recently  concluded  Iwtween  this  Government  and 
«»f  the  Haitian  ItepuhPc.  and  as  soon  as  certain  administrative  details  pro- 
l   for  in  a  supplementary  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  have 

satisfactorily  arranged,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  necessity  for  continued 
pation  of  that  country  will  cease.  The  present  Government  of  Haiti  gives 
y  evidence  of  stability,  and  that  country  is  now  enjoying  a  prosperity  greater 

It  has  for  many  years  past. 

.  The  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  reached  a  crisis  in  May,  191C.  The 
i»l*»nt  of  that  country,  JImlnez,  abdicated  his  office,  and  the  Santo  Domlngan 
net  withdrew  from  Santo  Domingo  City,  which  was  then  held  by  an  armed 
e  of  revolutionists  under  the  revolutionary  leader.  Arias.  In  cooperation 
i  our  minister  in  Santo  Domingo,  naval  forces  were  landed  and  occupied  the 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  lives  and  property.  The 
duttonists  having  later  established  themselves  in  the  town  of  Santiago,  in 
interior,  an  expeditionary  force  of  marines  was  dispatched  to  occupy  that 
n,  to  disarm  all  Insurgents,  and  to  reestablish  order.  This  work  was  most 
iently  completed,  and  at  this  writing  there  are  in  existence  no  known  revo- 
onlsts  in  arms  against  the  constituted  authority.  All  disorder  in  Santo 
ningo  has  been  suppressed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  permanent  peace,  under 
>le  government,  will  soon  be  established.  There  are  now  900  marines  in 
ti  and  1.800  in  Santo  Domingo. 

THE  "  HKCTOR  "  AND  THE  "  MEMPHIS." 

1.  On  July  15  the  U.  S.  S.  li rotor  was  wrecked  and  strnnded  off  Cape  Ro- 
ine.  S.  C.  The  Hector  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  was  proceeding  on  her  usual 
vice  as  collier  from  Charleston  to  the  Caribbean  and  was  caught  in  a  severe 
r\  during  which,  after  being  disabled  and  having  become  unmanageable,  she 
illy  stranded  as  stated.  Salvage  operations  are  now  In  progress,  though 
atly  hampered  by  weather  conditions  which  prevail  at  this  season.  No  lives 
re  lost  in  the  wreck  of  this  ship. 

12.  On  August  29  the  U.  S.  S.  Mrtnphi*.  flagship  of  the  commander  of  the 
liser  force  lying  at  anchor  off  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  driven  ashore 
heavy  seas.  This  menace  came  upon  the  ship  suddenly  and  without  any 
•vlous  warning.  All  material  on  board  the  Memphis  of  value  Is  being  sal- 
re*!,  and  an  investigation  is  being  held  as  to  the  feasibility  of  salvaging  the 
p.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  40  lives  were  lost  In  this  wreck,  33  from  the 
limping  of  the  ship's  boats  caught  in  the  effort  to  return  to  the  ship  and  7 
led  and  5  Injured  by  the  bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  room. 

W.  S.  Benson. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  yon  consider  the  more  important  func- 
m  of  the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  coordination  of  the 
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administration  of  the  Xavy  with  the  state  of  the  Nation's  foi 
affairs,  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  like  asking  me  whether  I  think 
arm  or  my  leg  is  the  more  important.  They  can  not  be  separate 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  two  go  together? 

Secretary  Daniels.  xVbsolutely.  A  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  ^ 
does  not  concern  himself  deeply  with  everything  that  makes  1 
Xavy  ready  for  war  is  not  doim*  his  duty,  and  that  is  his  functii 
and  he  must  do  that,  therefore,  through  his  officers  who  he  selects  1 
special  ability,  both  for  administration  and  for  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  So  would  you  say  that  the  principal  thin#  was  1 
internal  administration  of  the  Xavy,  and  that  the  other  would  ta 
care  of  itself? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo;  I  said  I  can  not  get  along  without  i 
hands  and  my  legs,  and  1  would  rather  have  both.  You  can  not  i 
one  without  the  other.  If  you  were  going  to  divide  the  question,  ^ 
Chairman,  and  say  which  was  the  more  important,  you  would  ha 
two  Secretaries.  You  would  have  one  Secretary  to  do  one  thing,  a 
one  to  do  another;  but  you  have  one  Secretary,  like  you  have  o 
captain  of  a  ship.  You  might  have  two  captains  of  a  ship,  one 
take  charge  of  the  guns  and  the  other  to  take  charge  of  the  personn 
but  you  do  not.  Therefore  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  must  be 
touch  with  everything  that  makes  the  Xavy  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  large  number  of  professional  sectio 
of  work  under  the  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations,  and  constituting  t 
internal  administration  of  the  Xavy.    I  want  to  ask  you  al>out  t 
qualifications  that  the  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations  should  have, 
war  he  has  control  over  all  the  naval  fighting  forces,  has  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  directs  the  naval  fighting  force. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  should  have  had  experience  afloat  in  t 
command  of  a  fleet,  should  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  Chief  of  Xaval  Operations  ought  to  be 
naval  officer  of  ability,  large  experience  and  knowledge.  If  you  w 
read  my  report  of  1914,  I  went  to  the  War  College  that  year,  and 
found  there  were  more  teachers  up  there  than  there  were  studem 
and  in  an  address  I  made  at  that  time  I  took  the  ground  that  * 
must  let  all  the  younger  naval  officers  have  an  opportunity  for  mo 
instruction,  and  the  day  will  come,  when  we  have  done  that,  that  a 
naval  officers  with  ambition  will  go  to  the  Xaval  War  College.  Bi 
of  course,  the  man  to  be  selected  is  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  jo 
the  man  who  has  had  experience  in  the  Xavy.  a  man  whose  success 
everv  place  to  which  he  has  been  called  has  demonstrated  his  abilit 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinarily,  would  you  not  say  that  he  shou 
have  had  experience  in  the  command  of  a  fleet  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  have  been  in  the  fleet  and  he  shou 
know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  every  officer  of  high  rank  has  been 
the  fleet. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  be  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  tl 
Xavy.  He  should  be  an  officer  tried  and  able.  I  should  not.  howeve 
lay  down  a  civil-service  examination  for  the  Chief  of  Operations,  b 
cause  the  personal  element,  the  matter  of  executive  ability,  the  matt* 
of  what  he  has  done  in  every  other  place  in  the  service,  are  of  tl 
highest  importance.    There  are  some  men  who  are  theoretical,  HI 
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fill  Fiske.  There  are  some  men  who  are  practical,  like  Admiral 
ii-    And  for  Chief  of  Operations  I  would  take  a  practical  man 

*  I  would  take  a  theoretical  man. 

k  Chaikma.n.  But  for  a  man  who  is  to  have  control  over  all 
fighting  forces,  would  you  not  say  that  one  of  the  experiences 
ie  should  have  had  would  be  that  of  the  command  of  the  fleet? 
f*?turv  Daniels.  Not  necessarily,  if  he  had  other  qualifications 
rave  him  the  ability  and  the  capacity  and  the  experience. 

*  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  an  important  matter? 
retary  Daniels.  Not  as  absolutely  essential.  All-round  ability, 
lod«xe,  capacity,  and  tried  experience  

*  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  great  variety  and  volume  of  adminis- 
matters  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opcr- 
do  they  not,  he  should  be  an  experienced  administrator,  should 

t  ? 

•retary  Daniels.  A  great  variety  of  matters  touching  adminis- 
>n  pass  through  his  hands;  but,*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chief 
perations  is  a  thinker,  a  planner,  more  than  an  administrator; 
of  course,  the  more  he  knows  about  administration  matters  the 
r,  and  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Benson,  before  he  became  Chief 
perations,  after  he  left  command  of  the  Utah,  he  was  comman- 
of  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  which  yara  was  the  first  one 
I  out  in  America,  except  the  New  York  yard,  for  the  building 
lips;  and  in  the  administration  of  that  very  important  yard  his 
-ss  was  most  remarkable,  and  was  so  regarded  in  the  whole 
y. 

le  Chairman.  As  a  rule  are  officers  assigned  to  the  command  of 
r  yards  with  the  idea  of  fitting  them  for  higher  command  later 

^  retary  Daniels.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  navy 
Is  are  men, who,  after  they  have  been  afloat,  are  assigned  to  shore 
They  have  sea  duty  and  shore  duty.  When  a  man  comes 
hore  duty  you  send  him  to  the  command  of  a  navy  yard  or  the 
al  Academy,  or  you  put  him  in  charge  of  a  bureau  of  the  de- 
tment.  His  shore  duty  in  command  of  a  navy  yard  like  Phila- 
>bia  gives  him  large  administrative  duties  as  well  as  military 
ies. 

he  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  they  are  assigned  to  the  navy  yards 
h  a  view  of  fitting  them  for  higher  commands,  as  a  rule,  later  on  ? 
ecretary  Daniels.  They  are  assigned  to  the  navy  yards  as  a  part 
;\  greater  experience,  in  making  them  fitted  for  any  duty  in  the 

vv. 

'he  Chairman.  With  the  general  idea  of  using  them  in  other  and 
re  important  positions  later  on? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Why,  certainly;  for  when  they  leave  a  navy 
*<1,  if  a  man  becomes  an  admiral,  he  either  becomes  Chief  of  Op- 
tions or  goes  to  the  fleet,  or  some  other  high  duty.  I  think  I  see 
at  vou  are  driving  at.  Tf  vou  will  read  the  testimony  yon  will 
.1— 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  all  of  the  testimony  here,  and  have 
•ead  it  all. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  will  read  the  record  at  the  time  of  the 
val  officers  and  the  commendations  when  Admiral  Benson  was 
|K>inted  you  will  find  that  his  appointment  was  a  very  popular 
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one  in  the  Navy,  because  they  knew  that  in  every  situation  >  J 
filled  it  with  ability. 

The  Chairman.  The  Office  of  Operations  determines  the  - 
policy  in  war,  does  it  not,  very  largely  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  General  Hoard  makes  the  plan-,  ai  :  . 
Chief  of  Operations  carries  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  operational  plans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  directs  the  operation  of  the  shijr*. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  should  erudite  in  the  history  of  r_* 
experience  of  naval  warfare,  should  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  "  Erudite  " — that  is  a  pretty  bi«r  word 

The  Chairman.  "  Well  versed,"  if  you  like  that  better. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  be  a  capable,  experienced, 
naval  ofticer,  who  in  every  position  that  he  has  occupied,  shorn  < 
filled  it  with  ability  and  credit,  and  his  experience  should  ha\r  ■. 
such  that  it  demonstrates  his  fitness  for  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you  now  if  he  ^ 
not  be  well  versed  in  the  history  and  experience  of  naval  w.v:.- 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  more  history  a  man  knows,  if  he  kr>..,- 
aright,  the  better;  but  after  reading  some  of  the  history  I  iva 
you  this  morning,  of  Admiral  Fiske,  who  claims  to  be  the  sj»_~- 
strategist  in  America,  I  should  think  the  less  history  he  knew  • 
kind  he  promulgates  here,  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  would  you  say  that  being  well  verse-i  : 
history  and  the  experience  of  naval  warfare  woula  not  be  a 
sary  qualification? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  On  the  contrarv,  the  more  a  man  kno*> 
history  and  the  more  a  man  knows  in  practical  matters  the  \*v  * 

The  Chairman.  So  he  should  be  well  versed  in  history  and  . 
experience? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  first  of  all  be  an  able  naval  <l  - 
with  large  experience. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  purely  a  general  answer.  I  am  l« 
ing  you  about  a  specific  thing. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  giving  you  a  general  answer,  because  un- 
wise— let  me  tell  you — we  have  gov  admirals  in  the  Navv  who  *r. 
reams  and  reams  and  reams  of  history,  who  have  been  to  the  WarC 
lege  twice,  and  they  write  and  write  and  write,  and  nobody  in  ■ 
Navy  would  think  they  had  the  practicability  to  command  as  ft, 
of  Operations.   They  have  a  narrow  vision.    Take  Admiral  Fi>k<  . 
an  example.    Admiral  Fiske  has  read  and  read  and  read,   lit  i-..: 
written  and  written  and  written,  and  vet  when  he  made  mv  lif  < 
burden  for  months,  begging  me  to  make  him  commander  in  chief 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  making  him  c:- 
mander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  or  Chief  of  Operations.  Though 
knew  much  history,  he  was  possessed  with  the  German  idea  of  na  iJ 
operations.    The  greatest  thing  necessary  about  a  Chief  of  Of*:.- 
tioiw  is  that  he  shall  be  a  man  of  practical  judgment,  who  knows  i: 
Navy,  who  has  held  responsible  places  in  it,  and  performed  his  <]ut 
successfully. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trving  to  find  out  what  Qualification*  t 
Chief  of  Operations  should  have,  and  I  have  askea  certain  ?[*•  : 
things,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  one  of  the  qualificatu ; 
he  should  have. 
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rotary  Daniels.  Listen.  The  first  thing  is,  he  should  be  a  man 
;u%tic*nl  judgment.  He  should  be  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
I  Academy.  He  should  be  a  man  who  when  in  command  of 
lias  always  done  his  duty  well.  He  should  be  a  man  of  judg- 
I  Ie  should  be  a  man  of  fairness.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
it*ntious  justice.  They  are  the  qualities.  Then  if  you  add  to 
the  more  history  he  knows,  the  more  tactics  he  has  studied  and 
**«l   wiselv.  and  the  more  he  has  studied  to  make  an  American 

not  a  (Germanized  navy,  the  better  Chief  of  Operations  he  is. 
««  Chairman'.  Then  1  infer  from  your  answer  that  you  do  not 
on  that  as  one  of  the  requisites,  that  a  man  before  being  made 
f  of  Operations  should  be  well  versed  in  history  and  the  ex- 
ii«  t-  of  naval  warfare? 

vretury  Danikls.  If  that  were  the  chief  qualification,  I  would 
nke  a  naval  officer,  I  would  take  a  professor  of  history. 
ie  Chairman.  Then  you  think  it  is  merely  a  minor  qualification 
not  necessa ry  ? 

<  retary  Danikls.  As  between  being  a  practical  and  experienced 
A  officer  and  a  historian,  certainly  I  would  take  the  former, 
ie  Chairman.  I  presume,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  almost  all  officers 
\<lh  rank  have  had  practical  experience  as  naval  officers,  but  not 
>f  them  are  qualified  to  be  Chief  of  Operations? 
»rretary  Danikls.  And  all  of  them  have  studied  history,  and  all 
!iein  have  studied  tactics,  and  all  of  them  have  studied  strategy, 
he  Chairman.  They  may  have  studied  them,  but  they  are  not 
ws  well  versed  in  those  matters,  are  they? 

ecretary  Daniels.  The  question  as  to  who  is  well  versed  is  a  ques- 
of  opinion. 

he  Chairman.  I  know  I  have  studied  a  good  many  things  and  I 
e  forgotten,  and  I  think  you  have  done  the  same, 
ecretary  Daniels.  Very  many;  very  many, 
he.  Chairman.  We  are  ail  human. 

ecretary  Daniels.  We  are  all  human,  and  so  I  know  of  no  naval 
•or  who  is  an  admiral  who  has  not  in  his  experience  somewhere 
i  diplomatic  duties  calling  for  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  law, 
i  has  not  had  a  study  of  history,  who  has  not  had  a  study  of  things 
t  come  to  a  man  of  experience  and  education,  particularly  naval 
>erience. 

he  Chairman.  But  unless  he  has  kept  up  with  those  matters,  his 
ing  studied  them  is  of  no  particular  avail  to  him,  is  it  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  of  any  admiral  who  has  not  kept 
with  them. 

rhe  Chairman.  I  take  it  there  are  some  who  have  kept  up  more 
in  others. 

secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly. 

the  Chairman.  And  there  are  some  who  are  recognized  in  the 
vy  as  being  particularly  conversant  with  those  matters? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly  some  men  are  better  historians 
in  they  are  sailors.   Some  men  are  better  diplomats  than  they  are 
ptains  of  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to  have  some 
e  who  was  well  up  in  both,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have  the  ablest 
id  fittest  man  that  you  can  find. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  would  be  well  up  as  a  practical  - 
also  well  up  in  knowledge  of  liistorv  and  naval  experience  * 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  more  he  knows  the  better  fitted  he 
the  bottom  of  it  all  is  that  lie  shall  never  lie  a  theoretical  ma- 
flies  otF  on  theories,  but  a  practical,  just  man,  who  knows 
an  officer  of  the  Xavy. 

The  Chairman.  Should  he  not  be  so  well  versed  in  the  \*>i 
all  naval  powers,  as  these  may  affect  our  interests  and  polnit .  :^ 
he  really  becomes  a  naval  statesman'?    You  have  referral 
times  in  your  testimony  to  naval  statesmen. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  indeed,  I  have.  Such  men  a*  A<Ljj 
Fletcher,  Admiral  Benson,  and  Admiral  Badger  I  would  nt.  .m 
naval  statesmen,  and  there  are  others. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  Fletcher,  arxl  wi 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  Badger.  Afc ! 
Fletcher,  and  there  are  a  number  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  those  three  were  naval  statesmen? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  there  are  others.  I  might  say.  v.  , 
you  are  speaking  about  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  history . ;  1 
greatest  man  this  Navy  has  produced  as  a  scholar,  as  a  writer,  i 
tactician  in  writing,  is  Mahan.  He  was  a  wonder.  His  Uxi  i 
Sea  power,  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  yet  nobody  in  the  Navv  w.  j 
have  told  you  that  Mahan  was  as  good  a  seaman  as  other  men 
never  wrote  a  book.    You  must  take  all  a  man's  qualification? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  he  would  not  have  made  a  - 
Chief  of  Operations? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  would  not  sav  that,  but  I  would  sar  im 
were  men  who  could  not  write  books  who  would  have  made  Ir':  • 
I  would  have  much  preferred  Mahan  for  president  of  the  War 1 
lege,  much  preferred  him  as  a  writer  on  sea  power,  than  I  w< 
have  assigned  him  to  duty  of  that  character.    He  was  the  jsrreiM 
man  in  the  Xavy  in  knowledge,  in  lore,  in  that  big  word  you 
"erudition."   He  filled  the  bill  there,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  i 
day  he  was  regarded  as  so  great  a  man  in  all  around  qualities.  >.•■ 
manding  the  fleet,  personnel,  and  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  rery  nat.d 
You  take  a  man  who  makes  his  life  a  study  of  history,  a  stud}  i 
books,  who  becomes  proficient  in  it  and  a  master  in  it/there  is  <  : 
one  man  in  a  million  who  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well;  aivi  h 
when  he  became  a  master  in  those  things,  there  are  other  men 
have  not  studied  so  much  history  who  were  more  capable  lu  i 
Mahan  in  the  matter  of  navigation  and  directions. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  not  the  Chief  of  Operations  to  1*  an 
pert  naval  strategist  ? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  He  should  be  a  naval  strategist. 

The  Chairman.  Expert  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Should  he  not  be  an  expert  naval  tactician^ 
Secretary  Daniels.  He  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Collet 
Secretary  Daniels.  The  War  College  is  called  a  college.   Thai  i 

the  common  name  for  it,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  college  like  t  i 

colleges  in  civil  life. 

The  purpose  of  the  War  College  is  that  officers  who  wish  to  : 

there  may  there  make  a  study  of  tactics,  of  strategy,  of  internatim.J 
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*f  tilings  that  give  a  man  larger  knowledge  of  history,  of  naval 
kre,  of  logistics,  tactics,  strategy.  The  biggest  thing  about  the 
(  <>lK»ge — if  you  have  time  to  go  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  time, 
ik  ttiis  committee  would  enjoy  a  visit  to  it.  They  have  what 
<*sill  war  plans,  little  ships  on  a  table,  u  painted  ships  upon  a 
ocean":  and  they  make  war  games.    They  fight.    For  in- 

♦  they  have  a  war  with  (iermany,  and  some  of  the  students 
'institute  the  American  Navy  and  some  the  German  Navy,  and 
will  tight  with  those  ships,  and  their  maneuvers  are  very  inter- 
-T-     I  spent  time  there  once  to  my  great  edification,  and  in  the 

t  iine  I  was  there  I  almost  became  an  erudite  man  myself. 
|>lans  they  have  and  the  study  are  tremendously  interesting,  and 
wonderful  really  how  interesting  they  get  in  the  battles.  That 

*  pnrj)ose  of  the  War  College — to  learn  to  flght. 

nk  Chairman.  On  page  187  of  this  volume  entitled  "Naval  Ad- 
st  ration  and  Warfare,''  Mahan  says: 

cii&y  be  said  that  the  true  aim  (of  the  Naval  War  College)  Is  to  promote 
tie  creation  of  naval  material  but  the  knowledge  how  to  use  that  material 
?  t»est  advantage  In  the  conduct  of  war. 

>u  would  agree  with  that,  would  you  not  ? 
jcretary  Daniels.  Of  course. 

.\e  Chairman.  Then,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  while  personal 
y  and  broad  experience  in  the  command  of  fleets  may  in  a  meas- 
take  the  place  of  a  full  course  at  the  Naval  War  College,  still 
i»rs  who  have  taken  that  course  of  instruction  in  how  to  use  the 
v  are  better  equipped  to  act  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  than 
e  who  have  not? 

in-retary  Daniels.  To  show  you  mv  feeling  about  that,  I  gave  an 
in  1914  that  the  staff  of  the  War  College  and  the  number  of 
pie  who  go  to  the  War  College  should  be  just  as  important  as  the 
i  who  went  on  ships,  and  that  the  younger  men  should  have  an 
•ort  unity,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  War  College  educa- 
i  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  naval  officer's  education  as  going  to 
napolis:  and,  as  Admiral  Sims  said  in  his  letter  to  me,  u  Of 
rse.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  time  will  come,  but 
<*:in  not  put  it  into  operation  as  to  the  lower  officers  until  they 
e  had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  War  College."  And,  therefore,  when 
une  to  name  a  man  for  a  great  place,  I  do  not  make  it  a  condition 
cedent  that  he  should  have  gone  to  the  War  College,  but  that  he 
uld  be  an  able  planning  officer. 

I  he  Chairman.  The  Hobson  naval  report  specified  that  no  one  un- 

•  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
ief  of  Naval  Operations  and  put  in  charge  of  the  general  direction 
the  Navy:  but  the  law  you  recommended  permits  the  appointment 
a  captain. 

•M'oretarv  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  change  made? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  law  ought  to  limit  the  commander  in  chief 
the  Navy  to  one  rank.  I  have  sometimes  placed  a  commander  in 
(tv  high  place  because  he  seemed  to  have  particularly  fine  qualities, 
captain  of  the  highest  grade — for  example,  take  the  case  of  Ad- 
iral  Benson.  He  was  appointed  the  Chief  of  Operations  in  April, 
15,  when  he  was  a  captain.   He  became  an  admiral  in  September. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  the  same  year? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  the  same  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  became  an  admiral  ex  officio? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  ;  in  the  regular  line. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  became  admiral  ex  officio  when  he  becan 
Chief  of  Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  became  a  rear  admiral  under  the  law.  h 
was  a  full  admiral  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  Operations,  but  und< 
the  law  he  became  a  rear  admiral  in  September,  so  that  he  was 
.  captain  only  four  or  five  months  after  he  was  Chief  of  Operation 
and  I  knew  then  that  he  would  be  an  admiral  in  four  or  five  month 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  he  was  a  captain  in  actual  rank  ft 
four  or  five  months  of  his  service  as  Chief  of  Operations  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  the  highest  ranking  captain,  and 
knew  that  in  September  he  would  become  a  rear  admiral. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  did  they  not  have  a  board  of  sele< 
tion? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  no  board  of  selection. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  done  afterwards? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  that  time  every  officer  

Secretary  Daniels.  Every  officer  of  ability  who  passed  the  healt 
test,  who  had  served  long  enough,  became  an  admiral. 

The  Chairman.  But,  of  course,  the  health  test  was  not  taken  a 
that  time,  and  he  was  an  officer  of  ability.  Of  course,  the  board  hai 
not  acted  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  supposed  they  would  so  act  f ron 
your  knowledge  of  Admiral  Benson. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  knew  he  was  regarded  in  the  Navy  as  on< 
of  the  ablest  captains  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  I  simply  wanted  t< 
know  your  process. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  appoint  i 
younger  captain  if  I  had  thought  he  was  ablest  and  best  for  the  place 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  appointed  your  first  Chief  o: 
Naval  Operations  the  following  rear  admirals  were  on  the  active  list 
and  were  line  officers  not  restricted  to  any  naval  duties:  Admirah 
Howard,  Knight,  Fiske,  Helm,  Winslow,  Usher,  Fletcher,  Capperton 
Bousche,  Mayo,  Dunn,  Tappin,  Pond,  McLean,  Coffman,  Fullara 
Winterhalter,  Fechteler,  Gleaves,  and  Grant.  Among  those  wen 
there  none,  in  your  opinion,  competent  and  available  to  inaugurate 
the  all-important  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  first 
offered  the  place  to  Admiral  Fletcher  before  I  offered  it  to  Admiral 
Benson.  Certainly  they  were,  and  I  at  first  offered  the  place  to 
Admiral  Fletcher.  I  talked  with  him  about  taking  it  and  organizing 
it.  He  was  then  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  he  said  if  it 
would  suit  me,  he  preferred  to  remain  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Chief  of  Operations  that  his  mind  should  run  along 
with  that  of  the  Secretary? 
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• 

"etary  Daniels.  I  should  say  that  he  should  he  a  man  of  sound 
lent  and  convictions,  and  he  should  always  give  the  Secretary 
k  ^avy  his  honest  and  frank  opinion,  whether  it  agreed  with 

not,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  man  I  appoint  to  every  position  of 
'tance.    When  a  man  comes  into  a  bureau  chiefship,  or  to  be 

°f  Operations,  I  always  send  for  him  before  I  appoint  him 

say,  fc*  Now,  you  will  be  a  member  of  the  council.  We  will  dis- 
■very thing  that  comes  up:  but  I  would  not  wish  you  to  be  Chief 
aerations  or  chief  of  a  bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  unless 

every  question  you  are  just  as  free  as  Tarn  to  express  your 
on,  and  I  want  your  honest,  frank  opinion,  whether  you  agree 
me  or  not."  That  is  always  the  policy. 

e  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  when  you  appointed  Admiral  Ben- 
is  Chief  of  Operations  you  appointed  the  man  who  in  your 
on  was  the  l>est  qualified  in  the  Navy  for  the  position, 
cretary  Daniels.  I  appointed  him  because  I  thought,  of  the  men 
were  available,  he  was  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  position. 
ie  Chairman.  This  list  of  officers  whom  I  have  given  vou  were, 
»nrse,  all  available,  and  you  thought  he  was  better  qualified  than 
of  them? 

icretary  Daniels.  Most  of  those  officers  were  on  some  special 
\  which  they  were  filling,  and  I  decided  after  much  reflection 
his  appointment  was  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
lie  Chairman.  Ordinarily  you  would  take  a  rear  admiral  rather 
i  a  captain,  other  things  being  equal,  would  you  not  ? 
pcretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  followed  that  policy.  I  have  ap- 
ited  the  best  man.  I  would  not  have  made  that  a  condition, 
letimes  you  have  two  or  three  men  equally  capable,  but  a  certain 
1  is  on  a  particular  duty  which  he  is  performing  very  well,  and 
would  not  take  him  ofT  that  duty.  For  example.  Admiral  Fletcher 
that  he  could  render  better  service  to  the  Xavy  by  staving  as 
inlander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  I  discussed  it  with  him 
o  whether  he  should  come  to  the  department  and  organize  as  Chief 
Operations  or  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  He  felt  he 
hi  render  better  service  there,  and  I  therefore  acceded  to  his  desire 
emain  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet. 

.he  Chairman.  I  have  asked  you  about  some  qualifications  of  the 
ief  of  Operations.   Would  you  say  that  Admiral  Benson,  when  he 
s  appointed,  was  a  preeminent  naval  statesman  ? 
■Mvretarv  Daniels.  I  would  say  Admiral  Benson  was  an  able  naval 
tesman  \ 

Hie  Chairman.  And  that  he  was  a  preeminent  administrator  of 
■  Xavy  as  a  whole? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  say  his  record  showed  he  had  been  an 
le,  successful  officer,  who  had  discharged  every  duty  intrusted  to 
n  with  great  ability. 

The  Chairman.  And  preeminently  adapted  to  administer  the 
ivy  as  a  whole  ? 

Sk  retary  Daniels.  When  you  use  the  word  "  preeminent,"  I 
>uM  not  say  he  was  preeminently  greater  than  Fletcher  and 
mlirer,  or  other  men:  not  at  all.  I  would  say  he  was  an  able,  ex- 
Titwed,  capable  man.  I  would  not  qualify  those  gentlemen  as 
ic  lieing  preeminent  over  the  others. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  considered  that  he  was  particularly  w 
versed  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  na^ 
warfare. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  so? 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  never  examined  him  on  history.  Wh< 
ever  I  discussed  with  him  matters  of  former  naval  battles,  I  alw;; 
found  him  well  informed.  I  would  not  have  selected  him  to 
professor  of  history  in  Johns  Hopkins  or  Harvard,  nor  would 
have  selected  a  man  from  the  chair  of  history  to  be  Chief  of  Opei 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  never  been  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  b; 
tleships  and  their  subsidiaries1? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  is  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  had  never  been  in  command  of  a  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  noted  as  a  naval  strategist? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  stood  very  high  as  a  naval  strategist. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  noted  as  a  strategist? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  regarded  by  his  fellow  officers  as  o 
of  the  ablest  strategists  and  tacticians.  When  he  was  appoint* 
the  naval  press,  the  public  press,  the  naval  officers,  the  whole  ser 
ice  with  very  few  exceptions,  declared  that  it  was  an  ideal  appoii 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  What  outstanding  qualities  did  he  possess  th 
led  you  to  appoint  him — a  captain — over  the  heads  of  those  re 
admirals,  to  be  in  general  control  of  the  entire  Navy? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Ho  had  been  captain  of  the  Utah,  and  I  In 
known  him  as  captain  of  the  Utah.  I  think  that  was  the  servi 
he  was  rendering  when  I  became  Secretarv  of  the  Navy.  Wh« 
we  had  to  make  a  change  in  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Aca 
emy,  Admiral  Badger  and  a  number  of  other  officers  recommend* 
Capt.  Benson  to  me  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acaden 
and  said  that,  having  been  commandant  there,  he  had  shown  su( 
ability  that  he  would  be  the  best  man  for  superintendent.  I  d: 
not  know  him  very  well  then.  I  knew  him  afterwards  as  capta: 
of  the  Utah.  When  we  had  to  make  a  change  in  the  commandai 
of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  one  of  the  most  important  pos 
tions  on  shore  duty  in  the  Navy,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  dm 
rals  and  captains  with  whom  I  talked  was  that  Benson  was  a< 
mirably  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  duty  in  the  Navy  requirin 
ability,  responsibility,  and  judgment,  and  so  he  was  appointed  1 
that  place. 

And  then,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  enlarge  the  Philadelphi 
Navy  Yard,  of  making  it  into  a  shipbuilding  yard  as  well  as  a  n 
pairing  yard,  I  had  visited  the  Philadelphia  yard  several  times,  an 
I  had  talked  with  Admiral  Benson  about  naval  policies  and  navd 
development  and  naval  matters.  1  found  he  was  frank,  direct,  wel 
informed:  an  excellent  officer;  and  so,  when  it  came  to  the  time  o 
•  selecting  the  Chief  of  Operations  1  felt  first  of  all  that  I  wished  t 
bring  a  man  to  Washington  who  would  bring  a  fresh,  clear  view  ( 
this  great  office,  and  I  talked  with  different  officers  and  I  learned  tha 
my  opinion  of  Admiral  Benson  was  shared  by  officers  of  high  standi 
ing,  and  so  he  was  appointed. 
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'  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  tlie  House  Naval  A  flairs  Commit- 
|><>rt  recommended  that  15  officers  l>e  assigned  for  duty  to  the 
in^r  division,  but  the  Senate  bill  which  you  approved  of  omitted 
^ovision.    Why  was  that? 

rotary  Daxiei*s.  T  think  it  was  a  perfectly  .absurd  proposition 
t  in  anv  act  of  Congress  that  a  certain  number  of  officers  shall 
-lfjrned  to  a  certain  duty.  We  have  had  as  many  as  <><)  there, 
avo  had  as  many  as  .V).'  We  have  had  as  few  as  15.  I  do  not 
that  you  ought  to  limit  the  number  of  officers,  but  you  ought  to 
as  many  men  as  are  needed. 

Chairman.  You  have  had  fewer  than  l.">,  have  you  not  ? 
•rotary  Daniels.  Yes. 

t*  Chairman.  1  think  when  the  war  started  (  apt.  Pratt  testified 
t  ii*»re  were  only  three. 

•rotary  Daniels.  As  I  said  to  you  just  now,  I  will  give  you  to- 
<>\v  morning  the  number  we  had.    I  have  not  the  figures  with 
Hut  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Operations 
t  not  to  l>e  limited  by  law. 

ie  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  the  number  on 
uary  1.  1915,  and  on  the  1st  of  

•cretarv  Daniels.  Y<>u  had  no  Chief  of  Operations  on  February 
•15. 

10  Chairman.  I  mean  1917. 
•cretary  Daniels.  You  mean  1017? 
he  Chairman.  Yes. 
"cretary  Daniels.  I  will  do  that. 

i*'  number  of  officers  in  (Mirations*  at  various  dates  is  as  follows: 


1.  1917     47 

«i.  11U7   50 

.    UM7   Gl 

jury.   IMS  102 

.    WIN    2U4 

11.   191*  2*1 

<  >iK»rations  now       110 


•ecretary  Daniels.  The  Chief  of  Operations  ought  not  to  be  lim- 
1.  Sometimes  he  ought  to  have  a  very  large  number.  Sometimes 
loes  not  need  a  very  large  number.  I  always  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
e  for  Congress  to  go  into  the  details.  You  might  as  well  say  that 
i  should  have  onlv  so  many  officers  in  Ordnance.  Before  the  war 
had  very  few  officers  in  Ordnance,  and  during  the  war  we  had 
ny  more ;  and  so.  in  all  offices :  you  are  bound  to  make  the  same  dis- 
rtion. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  if  the  law  provided  there  should  be 

officers  assigned  exclusively  for  work  in  the  planning  section,  there 

uld  be  nothing  to  prevent  you  putting  others  on  there? 

-Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  a  perfectly  unnecessary  provision  and 

mpered  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  legislation  ought  to  be  very  brief 

d  ought  not  to  require  the  number.    I  think  it  was  an  immaterial 

lion,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  have  been  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rememl>er  when  you  had  15  officers  devot- 

sr  all  their  time  to  this  planning  section  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  sir.   I  can  get  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  fibres  you  are  L'"ing  to  give  me  will  show 

at,  will  they  not  ? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  You  must  remember  this:  When 
speak  about  planning,  the  great  plans  of  the  Navv  are  made  by 
General  Board.  The  operative  plans  are  made  in  Operations,  so  i 
it  is  a  matter  of  not  very  great  importance,  so  long  as  you  have  erio 
men  of  ability  and  experience  to  carry  out  the  duty  in  hand.  I  w< 
rather  have  four  or  five  men  like  Pratt  than  15  men  who  had  not 
experience  in  writing  plans.  I  think  the  number  is  immateria 
long  as  you  have  enough  men  to  do  the  work. 

1  lie  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  h 
asked  a  number  of  officers  of  the  Navy  to  submit  to  the  commi 
suggestions  as  to  changes  that  might  be  valuable  in  the  organizai 
of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Whom  have  you  asked,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  list  here  that  I  will  give  you,  and  aLsc 
you  have  any  suggestions  about  this  matter,  I  should  be  very  gla« 
you  would  submit  a  paper  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  might  give  you  some  names  of  officers  wl: 
you  might  ask.  I  would  prefer  not  to  ask  any,  myself,  because  wh 
of  course,  this  committee  has  a  perfect  right — or  the  full  committe 
to  take  up  matters  of  organization,  and  while  I  would  not  fo 
minute  assume  to  say  what  the  functions  of  this  committee  are. 
course  no  legistalion  looking  to  organization  should  be  taken  up 
cept  by  the  full  committee,  and  I  should  think  that  was  entirely  c 
side  the  authority  of  this  committee,  investigating  for  the  piirp 
for  which  it  was  organized.  However,  if  you  desire,  I  shall  give  ^ 
some  names  of  some  officers  who  have  made  some  study  of  organ! 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  asked  the  following  officers  to  submit  si 
gestions:  Admiral  Fullam,  Admiral  Badger,  Admiral  Fiske,  J 
miral  Mayo,  Admiral  Knight,  Admiral  Coontz,  Admiral  Fletcli 
Admiral  Sims,  Admiral  McKean,  Admiral  Twining,  Capt.  Pn 
Capt.  Laning,  and  Commander  Pine;  and  I  have  also  asked  Assist* 
Secretary  Roosevelt  to  submit  suggestions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  with< 
naming  names,  that  at  once  you  ask  

The  Chairman.  I  also  asked  Admiral  Wilson  and  Admiral  IU 
man,  I  believe,  while  they  were  here  if  they  had  any  suggestio 
and  they  said  they  had  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  would  also  be  well  for  you  to  ask  all  t 
chiefs  of  bureaus  or  departments,  who  have  had  larger  experience 
administration  than  most  of  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  them? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  will  send  you  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  doing  this,  as  I  have  said  befo 
is  to  get  these  suggestions  from  the  various  officers;  and  then  I  hoj 
and  think,  that  the  committee  will  suggest  that  a  board  of  exper 
a  commission  of  experts  like  the  Mahan  Board,  be  appointed  to  go  ov 
these  different  suggestions  and  make  recommendations;  and  I  thi) 
this  board  or  commission  should  have  on  it  a  number  of  civilians, 
that  it  will  not  be  entirely  a  naval  commission. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  it  will  be  interesting  as  a  pure  acaden 
study. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  after  a  great  war  such  as  we  have  had  it 
not  improbable  that  something  can  be  learned. 
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~ctary  Daniels.  Undoubtedly.  There  never  was  an  organiza- 
i  the  world  that  was  perfect.  And  if  you  decide  to  take  that 
your  full  committee,  I  take  it  you  could  not  do  so  at  this  session 
tigress;  and  if  you  decide  to  take  it  up  in  your  full  committee, 
1  a^sk  to  be  heard  before  the  full  committee  before  action  is 

Chairman.  We  have  no  authority  to  appoint  any  commission, 
retary  Daniels.  No. 

lereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m..  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until 
clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECE88. 

?  committee  met  at  3.35  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 

Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Are  you  ^ 
to  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary  \ 

retary  Daniels.  Yes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready, 
e  Chairman.  When  did  the  European  situation,  between  the 
ler  of  10  U  and  the  spring  of  1917,  cause  you  to  take  the  first 
ite  step  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  the  contingency  of  its  having 

rtieipate? 

•retary  Daniels.  We  were  preparing  the  Navy  all  the  time  for 

ontingency,  and  contingency  that  might  arise. 

e  Chairman.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  effect  that  the  European 

tion  had  on  your  plans  to  prepare  the  Navy. 

c retary  Daniels.  Well,  of  course,  in  1914  we  did  not  think 

rica  would  be  drawn  into  the  war.  We  went  forward  with  prep- 

ons  for  that  or  any  other  emergency. 

le  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  think  that  America  would  be 
n  into  the  war  ? 

cretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  thing  so  in  1914. 

le  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  think  that  it  would  be  drawn 

the  war? 

jcretary  Daniels.  Well.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.    As  it 
t  on — with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusl/aniu  I  feared  it. 
he  Chairman.  And  thereafter  did  you  get  over  that  fear? 
?cretary  Daniels.  No:  I  always  feared  it  from  then  on,  but  I 
wl  that  national  honor  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  America 
e  involved. 

he  Chairman.  Was  it  vour  opinion  that  national  honor  would 
make  it  necessary  for  America  to  be  involved? 
ec retary  Daniels.  When  ? 

lie  Chairman.  After  the  sinking  of  the  Luntania. 

ec  retary  Daniels.  I  was  waiting  for  Congress  to  determine  that 

st  ion. 

he  Chairman.  And  in  the  meanwhile  were  you  taking  any 
r-ial  steps  to  prepare  the  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  ves.    Yes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  you 
dates  the  other  day  of  wYiat  we  did  in  1915. 

he  Chairman.  Begin  with  1914,  Mr.  Secretary,  after  August  1.  | 
Secretary  Daniels.  In  1914  I  made  recommendations  to  Congress,  ,  r 
imates  to  Congress  for  the  appropriations  for  that  year.    It  was  !  ( y 
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difficult  matter  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  as  la 
an  estimate  as  I  made.  I  asked  Congress  for  two  dreadnaughts  j 
many  othei;  things.  And  by  only  a  majority  of  9  did  we  gel 
through  the  House.  The  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  2  dre 
naughts  and  put  in  one.  That  was  in  the  winter  after  I  had  rec< 
mended  two  dreadnaughts.  We  passed  it,  I  think,  by  a  majority 
9,  or  a  change  of  9  would  have  knocked  out  two  dreadnaughts  i 

SIven  us  only  one.  We  also  had  a  program  for  other  constructi 
ut  the  very  large  program  was  announced  by  me  in  the  summei 
1915.  I  will  give  you  the  dates  which  will  show  that  from  two  d 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  we  began  to  do  very  great  thir 
The  act  of  1914,  after  sinking  of  the  Lwsitama,  we  secured  the  fi 
naval  reserve  we  ever  had,  which  would  enable  us  at  any  time 
emergency  to  bring  into  the  Navy  a  reserve. 
The  Chairman.  1914? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1914.  I  will  get  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  $ 
put  in  the  hearings  my  estimates  made  in  October,  1914.  I  hi 
not  them  here.  It  will  show  what  we  were  doing,  and  an  extr 
from  my  report  showing  what  we  recommended. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  already  been  put  in  the  record? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No :  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1  want  in  a  general  way  to  know  the  sfa 
that  you  took  between  1914  and  1915? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  took  steps  in  1914  to  secure  a  naval 
serve  and  to  secure  large  construction  of  ships  and  to  secure  1 
building  of  all  the  ships  we  had  as  rapidly  as  possible.   I  will  i 
that  in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  them  down  to— 

Secretary  Daniels.  1915. 

The  Chairman.  1915? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  I  will  place  in  the  hearings — I  w 
I  I  had  them  here — in  1915,  I  think  two  days  after  the  sinking  of  1 
i     j  Lusitaiua,  I  called  upon  the  General  Board  to  make  a  report 
/\         such  increase  or  additions  to  the  Navy  as  would  make  the  Xavv  i 
equal  of  any  navy  in  the  world.    A  little  later  I  called  upon  1 
General  Board  to  give  me  the  details  of  how  they  would  use  $50 
000,000  in  new  construction  that  would  best  enable  the  Navy  to 
,  f        an  efficient  agency  of  the  Government  to  protect  it  in  case  of  war 
^2  I  gave  you  the  other  day — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  no 

but  the  stenographer  who  took  it  is  not  here — a  detailed  statemc 
of  the  various  acts  of  1915.  We  recommended  quite  a  number 
very  important  measures,  of  which,  of  course,  the  building  progra 
the  new  naval-reserve  act  in  1915,  the  dreadnaughts,  the  increti 
of  personnel,  the  increase  of  officers,  were  examples,  and  made  a  b 
which  I  think  increased  naval  appropriations  that  year  from  $14 
000,000  to  $340,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  these  matters  appear  in  your  stat 
ment  that  you  have  already  made? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  you  a  long  list. 
The  Chairman.  Right  down  to  1917? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  it.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
go  into  it  again. 
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Chairman.  It  is  unnecessary, 
'etarv  Daniels.  But  I  onlv  pave,  I  think,  1915.   I  have  a  rec-    I  -I 

January  5,  1916,  hearings  were  begun  by  the  House  Naval 
littee  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  j 
May  31,  1916,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appeared  l>eforc  the 
'  Naval  Committee  in  support  of  a  five-year  building  program. 
May  24,  1916.  the  naval  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  calling 
\>at"tlt»  cruisers,  4  scout  cruisers,  10  destroyers,  20  submarines, 
ship.  1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  hospital  ship. 
May  31,  1916,  occurred  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
•Tune  2,  1916.  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  calling  for  5 

•  cruisers,  4  scout  cruisers.  10  destroyers,  50  submarines,  1  fuel 
1  ammunition  ship,  and  1  hospital  ship,  a  total  of  72  to  be  built 
<*o. 

•Tune  S,  19 1G.  a  bill  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  referred  to 

•  aval  Committee,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 

ie  Xavy,  recommended  that  the  entire  program  l>e  laid  down  y 
n  three  years  instead  of  five  years,  as  originally  proposed.  It 
ui  this  form  that  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
rress  and  received  the  approval  of  the  President. 
i  June  30,  1916,  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  reported  a  bill  call- 
or  lO  battleships,  G  battle  cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  50  destroyers, 
*t  submarines.  58  coast  submarines,  1  submarine  (NetT  system),  34 
ships,  1  repair  ship,  etc.,  a  total  of  157,  GG  to  be  begun  at  once, 
-emainder  prior  to  July  1,  1919. 
n  July  21,  1916,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

n  July  31,  1916,  to  August  2,  1916,  the  House  conferees  held  hear- 
on  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  in  regard  to  personnel  legis- 
>n. 

n  August  11,  1916,  conferees  submitted  partial  report. 

n  August  18,  1916,  conferees  submitted  final  report  and  report 

^ed  to  bv  House. 

he  bill  as  finally  adopted  provided  for  157  war  vessels  to  be  built 
lin  three  years;  immediate  increase  in  enlisted  strength  to  74,700, 
s  the  hospital  corps,  and  authorized  the  President,  in  emergency, 
in  Tease  the  authorized  enlisted  strength  to  87.000  plus  6.000  ap- 
ntice  seamen  and  4.000  hospital  corpsmen,  a  total  of  97,000. 
>n  August  29,  1916,  the  President  approved  the  act.  The  depart- 
it  issued  plans  and  specifications  and  invited  bids  for  practically 
vessels,  except  battle  cruisers  appropriated  for,  to  be  begun  in  first 
r,  including  4  battleships,  4  scout  cruisers,  20  destroyers,  and  27 
•marines.  The  law  required  60  days  advertisement  before  opening 
bids,  and  as  soon  as  bids  were  opened  all  these  were  contracted  for. 
^ ructions  were  issued  to  navy  yards  August  29  for  construction  of 

•  fuel  ship,  one  hospital  ship,  and  one  gunboat, 
rhe  Navy  recruiting  organization  was  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
mtry  and  active  campaign  for  recruits  began. 

r>n  October  2.  1916,  bids  were  invited  and  plans  and  specifications 
ued  for  battle  cruisers. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  working  out  plans  for  creating  a 
rge  naval  reserve,  which  had  been  authorized  in  the  act  of  August 
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On  October  25, 1916,  bids  on  battleships  and  destroyers  were  opem 
and  contracts  were  let  forthwith. 

On  November  1,  1916,  bids  on  scout  cruisers  and  submarines  w< 
opened,  and  contracts  were  let  at  once. 

On  December  1, 1916,  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  enormc 
task  imposed  upon  the  department  in  securing  increase  of  ships  a 
personnel  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  29;  recommended  tl 
practically  half  of  the  90  vessels  still  to  be  appropriated  for  in  t 
three-year  program  be  laid  down  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  that  ad< 
tional  powers  be  granted  the  Navy  Department  in  placing  contrac 
securing  materials,  and  insuring  that  the  completion  of  the  enti 
building  program  be  expedited.  He  announced  that  plans  for  na\ 
projectile  and  armor  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  extension  of  Nav 
Gun  Factory  at  Washington,  extension  of  navy  yards,  etc.,  had  be 
made,  and  work  on  these  various  improvements  had  been  started 
would  soon  be  begun. 

The  Chairman.  That  carries  you  through  19161 

Secretary  Daniels.  1915  was  in  the  hearings  first. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  first  steps,  then,  to  prepa 
the  Navy  for  the  contingency  of  its  having  to  participate  in  the  wi 
were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1914? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  first  steps  taken?  No.  We  had  bee 
taking  steps  the  year  before  the  war  was  declared,  and  three  ba 
tleships  

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  the  first  steps  after  the  outbreak  of  tl: 
war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Those  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  th 
Navy  * 

The  Chairman.  Not  especially  for  the  war? 
Secretary  Daniels.  For  that  war  or  any  other  war  that  migh 
come. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  especially  for  that  particular  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  that  particular  war  if  we  got  into  ii 
But  I  could  not  

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  talk  over  with  your  professiona 
advisers  these  steps  that  you  were  taking  in  1914? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  give  you  advice  about  preparinj 
the  Navy  for  the  contingency  of  its  having  to  participate  in  thi 
war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  gave  me  advice  a 
any  particular  date  about  taking  part  in  that  particular  war,  bu 
we  were  all  of  us  interested  in  strengthening  the  Navy  so  that  if  w< 
should  be  drawn  into  the  war  we  should  be  m  a  better  shape,  and  ™ 
particularly  felt  that  a  strong  naval  reserve,  and  we  particularly 
felt  that  more  battleships  were  the  necessary  things  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  nave  here  Senate  Docu 
ment  413,  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  In  it  is  f 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  the  Senate  on  April  21,  1916,  and  whirl 
I  will  now  read. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  date  is  that? 
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^Haikman.  April  21,  1916.  [Reading:] 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  April  21,  1916. 

5»>    r*M.vipt  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  April  12.  1916, 

-  communication,  dated  August  3,  1014,  from  the  General  Board  of  the 
urtiinjr  tlie  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Navy 
it**    of  preparedness. 

etary  Daniels.  What  date  was  that? 

Chairman.  What? 
vtarv  Daniels.  A  report  when? 

Oh  airman.  Dated  August  3,  1914.  [Reading:] 

V   communication,  dated  Noveml>er  9,  1914.  from  Rear  Admiral  Bradley 
senior  adviser  to  the  Secretary,  warning  the  Navy  l>epartment  of 
»r**pnred  state  of  the  Navy. 

~et-ary  Daniels.  Both  are  from  Fiske? 

Chairman.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  the  General  Board  of 
avy  and  the  second  is  from  Admiral  Fiske.  I  have  a  copy  of 
ere. 

retary  Daniels.  Let  me  have  that,  please,  sir. 

?  Chairman.  I  will  continue  with  the  letter.  [Reading:] 

u  receipt  of  this  revolution,  diligent  search  was  made  in  the  files  of  the 
ment  for  the  communications  desired.  That,  dated  November  9,  1914, 
Rcnr  Admiral  Fiske,  is  appended  hereto.  The  chief  clerk  was  unable  to 
in  his  files,  it  having  l>een  withdrawn  by  an  officer  who  "looked  it  up  sev- 
imes  but  could  not  find  it."  However,  the  copy  herewith  transmitted  was 
lied  the  department  by  Admiral  Fiske  at  my  request. 

»  communication  was  not  furnished  me,  and  I  did  not  know  of  Its  existence 
lonjr  after  it  was  written.  I  find  uihui  inquiry  that  it  was  filed  with  the 
<  lerk.  without  my  knowledge  that  it  had  lntMi  written.    Although  Admiral 

was  in  office  daily  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  placed  the  communica- 
nt tile.  His  article  was  written  after  the  estimates  for  the  Navy,  as  re- 
l  hy  law,  had  l>ecn  submitted,  and  I  was  left  in  ignorance  of  its  existence, 

Congress  was  considering  legislation  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy  and 
lly  enacting  legislation  which  has  secured  the  best  organization  the  Navy 
rtment  has  enjoyed  in  its  history.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  1  learned 
a  communication  deemed  hiqiortant  enough  now  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
te  resolution  was  not  considered  by  its  author  of  sufficient  importance  for 
ru  present  in  person  to  me,  Instead  of  depositing  it,  without  acquainting  me 
s  action,  in  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department. 

*  were  unable  to  find  any  communication  such  as  that  described  in  the  reso- 
u  from  the  General  Board  under  date  of  August  3.  1914.  though  our  files 
lined  a  letter  of  two  days  previous  not  bearing  upon  tlie  subject  mentioned 
nr  resolution.  I  therefore  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
dent  of  the  General  Board: 

April  17,  191G. 

y  Dear  Admiral  Dewey:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  resolution  from  the  Senate 
esting  me  to  send  "a  communication,  dated  August  3,  1914,  from  the  Gen- 
Board  of  the  Navy,  warning  the  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of  brlng- 
the  Navy  to  a  state  of  preparedness." 

have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
e  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  communication.    If  the  General  Board  has 
l  a  communication  of  that  date,  won't  you  please  send  me  a  copy? 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels. 

dmirnl  Dewfy. 

President  of  the  General  Board,  Washington. 
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In  response  to  this  inquiry,  I  received  the  following  letter  frc 
Admiral  Dewey  : 

Office  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

^\  anhinptun,  April  J 8,  J  9  Hi 

My  Df.ak  Mr.  Skcretary  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst; 
asking  uie  to  send  you  a  com  muni  nit  ion  from  the  General  Board,  dated  August 
1014.  "  warning  the  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Navy 
a  state  of  preparedness." 

There  is  no  letter  or  recommendation  from  the  General  Board  bearing  t 
date  of  August  3.  1014.  I  find,  however,  that  on  August  1.  1914.  a  sjiex  iul  lin- 
ing was  called  at  the  request  of  Hear  Admiral  Fiske,  aid  for  Operations,  to  a 
sider  the  withdrawal  of  battleships  from  Mexican  waters  to  their  home  yan 
A  letter  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and  hearing  its  date,  was  signed  by  Kc 
Admiral  Knight,  senior  member  present,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  berewii 

You  will  note  that  this  is  a  confidential  communication,  and  as  it  bears  in 
mately  upon  our  policy  with  regard  to  certain  foreign  powers,  I  do  not  think 
advisable  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  public. 

Sincerely,  yours,  • 

Gkorce  Dewey. 

Hon.  JosErHus  Daniels. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Admiral  Dewey  states  the  communication  of  August 
1914,  "  bear 8  intimately  upon  our  policy  with  regard  to  certain  foreign  powers 
and  that  he  does  "  not  think  it  advisable  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  public 
In  view  of  this  statement  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  < 
August  1,  1014,  does  not  refer  to     the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Navy  to 
state  of  preparedness,"  as  stated  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  your  body, 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  transmit  the  confidential  con 
munication  of  the  General  Board  of  August  1,  1914.    No  other  report  from  ti 
General  Board  touching  preparedness  has  been  received  except  those  publisbc 
as  appendixes  to  my  reports  and  in  my  hearings  before  the  House  Comniitu 
on  Naval  Affairs. 

Respectfully,  Joseph  us  Daniels. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  in  this  letter,  which  is  tha 
April  18,  1916.  Admiral  Dewey  transmitted  to  you  a  copy  of  a  lette 
dated  August  1,  1914,  and  that  you,  having  that  letter  in  your  pos 
session  on  April  21,  wrote  to  the  Senate  that  it  "  does  not  refer  t» 
4  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Navy  to  a  state  of  preparedness.' " 

Secretary  "Daniels.  A  letter  from  the  General  Board? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

I  will  now  read  the  letter  which  you  state  to  the  Senate  did  no' 
refer  to  preparedness. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  that  every  letter  thai 
I  got  from  the  General  Board  and  every  action  that  I  took  regardec 
a  state  of  preparedness.    That  was  the  only  business  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  in  this  letter  that  it  did  not  dea! 
with  the  subject  of  preparedness. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  its  main  reason,  I  suppose.  Read 
the  letter,  or  let  me  read  it. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  August  1,  19U. 

From :  Senior  member  present. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  submit — — 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Subject :  Withdrawal  of  battleships  to  home  yardi. 
What  is  it? 
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retary  Daniels.  Go  ahead.  From  senior  aid:  that  is  what  I 
T  said  this  morning  that  the  letters  that  I  received  from 
ral  Kiske  were  so  numerous  and  generally  so  bulky  and  had  to 
th  Prussianizing  the  Navy  that  I  regarded  them  as  of  little 
•tance. 

*  Chairman.  This  is  a  letter  from  Admiral  Knight  [reading]  : 
•t  :   Withdrawal  of  battleships  to  home  yards. 

i»*w  of  the  immediate  danger  of  a  great  war  In  Europe,  and  in  pursuance 
<lntle>t  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  II  107  (1)  of  the  Navy  Regulations,  the 
;»1  Hoard  earnestly  urges  that  the  battleships  be  brought  home,  docked, 
nt  in  perfect  readiness,  with  the  exception  of  the  ships  actually  necessary 
ribhean  and  Mexican  waters. 

The  present  situation  in  Europe  is  absolutely  without  precedent;  not 
n  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  the  interests  involved,  but  in  the  sudden- 
vith  which  it  has  developed. 

It  i*  not  clear  at  this  moment  that  any  interests  of  the  United  States 
uretttened.    Yet  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  there  may  not  emerge 

the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  has 
le  unexpectedly  involved  some  incident  or  combination  of  incidents 
ht  with  danger  to  our  Interests. 

'  Our  commercial  interests  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  every  one 
e  j?reat  powers  which  are  apparently  on  the  verge  of  war.  Our  trade 
s  nuw  through  the  waters  of  those  powers  and  terminate  In  their  ports, 
privileges  and  duties  as  neutrals  may  easily  become  matters  of  misunder- 
linf?  and  controversy. 

>  Then*  are  said  to  be  flOO.000  United  States  citizens  now  in  Europe, 
r  thousands  of  them  are  claimed  by  European  powers  as  liable  to  military 
<*e\  and  those  who  ttnd  themselves  abroad  may  at  any  moment  be  arrested 
impressed.    As  l>earing  upon  this  point  the  following  quotation  from  a 

*  <llspat<h  of  July  31  is  pertinent: 

)ther  Americans  whose  safety  promises  to  be  a  serious  matter  are  now 
ruHzed  citizens  passing  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Efforts 
be  made  by  European  belligerents  to  arrest  such  people  because  of  their 
rity.  regardless  of  their  naturalization." 

lould  Incidents  occur  such  as  are  here  forecast,  they  could  hardly  be 
red,  and  this  Is  only  one  of  the  many  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  connec- 
with  the  interests,  'personal  and  commercial,  of  American  citizens  residing 
raveling  abroad. 

\)  \nother  press  report  from  Copenhagen,  of  the  same  date,  suggests  an- 
•r  source  of  complications,  if  the  report  is  authentic.  The  report  is  as 
►\vs : 

A  German  squadron,  cruising  off  Langeland,  in  the  Great  Belt,  is  stopping 
vessels  to  investigate  their  nationality  and  the  destination  of  their  cargoes." 
here  is  so  little  American  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  such  pro- 
.ire  in  the  locality  mentioned  is  hardly  likely  to  affect  American  vessels: 

what  has  happened  in  one  place  may  happen  in  another.  The  United 
tes  would  hardlv  jicrmit  its  merchant  ships  to  be  overhauled  by  foreign 
l  of  war  when  no  actual  state  of  war  exists,  and  the  spirit  thus  manifested 
the  German  squadron  might  cause  acts  in  violation  of  neutrality  after  war 

supervened. 

7)  In  the  event  of  a  general  European  war  it  is  probable  that  foreign  ship- 
g  wfll  endeavor  to  register  under  the  United  States  flag.  The  shipping  then 
ded  adequate  to  supplv  the  war  requirements  of  European  nations  will  be 
)rmous  Manv  questions  of  neutrality,  or  alleged  breaches  of  neutrality, 
v  in  the  Irritable  condition  of  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  result  in 
•lined  relations,  and,  notwithstanding-ill  efforts  to  the  contrary,  may  further 
ult  in  the  embroilment  of  this  country  with  some  country  or  countries  of 

<rM*Agnin,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  will  certainly  endeavor  to 
i»plv  immense  quantities  of  munitions  of  war,  arms,  ammunition,  fuel,  food, 
d  other  war-like  supplies  with  the  resulting  accusation  that  the  country  has 
,  onie  a  base  from  which  war  is  supported  against  friendly  nations  in  violation 
its  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

<<H  There  are  other  possible  complications—  belligerents  always  tend  to 
erstep  their  powers  In  executing  the  right  of  search;  disputes  will  arise  over 
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the  definition  of  contraband;  and  accusations  of  unneutral  service  will 
brought  against  the  United  States  traders  and  foreigners  doing  business  unci 
the  United  States  flag. 

(10)  A  serious  possibility  for  the  United  States  connected  with  a  great  Em 
pean  war  lies  In  the  changes  of  sovereignty  in  possessions  on  or  adjacent 
the  American  continent  that  may  result  from  corresponding  changes  in  *c 
ereignty  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  can  not  forecast  the  eventualiti 
of  sucli  a  war.  Many  indications  exist  that  Germany  desires  a  foothold 
American  waters,  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  does  not  concur  in  the  Monr 
doctrine.  If  Great  Britain  is  drawn  into  war  the  German  fleet  will  be  neutr: 
Ized,  as  far  as  any  danger  from  it  to  our  interests  in  the  Intermediate  futu 
is  concerned.  If  she  is  not,  and  if  the  end  of  the  war  should  find  Gerniai 
stronger  than  ever  in  her  European  position  and  with  her  fleet  practical 
unimpaired,  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  obtai 
lng  the  position  she  covets  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  We  should  prepare  nc 
for  the  situation  which  would  thus  be  created. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  please  reconcile  the  statement  i 
your  letter  of  April  21,  1916,  to  the  United  States  Senate  with  tr 
purport  of  the  letter  of  the  General  Board  to  you,  which  I  ha\ 
just  read? 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  letter  that  you  have  just  read  stated- 
and  it  was  not — I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  report  of  tli 
General  Board,  which  would  come  to  me  in  the  regular  way.  Thi 
seems  a  report  from  Newport,  which  is  not  the  report  of  the  Ger 
eral  Board,  with  regard  to  the  building  program  or  other  strength 
ening  of  the  Navy.  It  seems  that  that  report  deals  with  condition 
in  Europe.  The  General  Board,  when  it  makes  a  report  of  that  kinc 
always  makes  specific  recommendations.  This  report  of  Admi  ra 
Knight  touches  upon  the  question  of  our  preserving  our  neutrality 
That  summer,  in  fact,  immediately  after  we  entered  the  war,  th 
State  Department  and  Navy  Department  organized  a  neutrality 
board  to  look  after  all  of  our  interests.  The  State  Departmen 
named  on  that  board  a  very  distinguished  lawyer,  and  I  named  Ad 
miral  Oliver  and  Admiral  Knapp,  and  they  were  concerned  and  die 
a  very  important  work  on  active  neutrality.  As  soon  as  war  brok 
out  we  went  over  the  Tennessee  with  funds  for  these  Americans  tha 
Admiral  Knight  talks  about  who  were  abroad.  A  board  composes 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  anc 
other  officers  of  the  Cabinet  took  up  every  matter  that  could  hel[ 
Americans  abroad,  both  with  funds  and  in  other  ways. 

I  do  not  regard  that  letter  from  Admiral  Knight  as  an  officia 
recommendation,  otherwise  than  that  we  should  bring  the  ships 
from  Mexico,  and  should  go  ahead,  as  the  General  Board  recom 
mended  in  its  report,  with  increasing  the  Navy.  I  did  not  regard 
the  letter  written  by  Admiral  Knight  from  Newport  as  an  officia) 
report  of  the  General  Board,  but  as  a  letter  

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  that  matter  up  afterwards. 
I  want  to  finish  with  this  letter  of  August  1. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  this  was  not  an  official  tetter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  regard  that  letter  from  Admiral 
Knight  as  the  official  action  of  the  General  Board,  which  they  always 
send  every  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  reference  to  what 
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I  iloiie,but  as  a  letter  from  Admiral  Fiske  and  Admiral  Knight 
^singr  views. 

CiiAiitMAX.  The  resolution  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Secretary,  called 
i  omnmnication  dated  August  3,  1914,  from  the  General  Board 
•    Navy,  warning  the  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of 
n*r  the  Xavy  to  a  state  of  preparedness.    The  first  paragraph 
^  letter  says : 

low  of  tlie  immediate  danger  of  a  great  war  in  Europe  and  in  pursuance 
\utic*  as  hud  down  in  paragraph  R  1G7  (1)  of  the  Navy  Regulations,  the 

I I  lionrd  earnestly  urges  that  the  battleships  he  hrought  home,  docked, 
ut  in  perftnt  readiness,  with  the  exception  of  the  ships  actually  in 
enn  und  Mexican  waters. 

retary  Daniels.  Are  you  through? 

i»  Chairman.  No,  sir.  In  your  letter  to  the  Senate  you  made 
allowing  statement: 

w  ore  unable  to  find  a  communication  such  as  that  described  in  the  resolu- 
mm  tlie  General  Board  under  date  of  August  3.  1914.  though  our  tiles 
a  letter  of  two  days  previous — 

.at  is  August  1 — 

•earing  ui>on  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  resolution.  I  therefore 
ss«m1  the  following  letter  to  Admiral  Dewey. 

>w  can  you  reconcile  that? 

rretary  Daniels.  I  will  read  you  Admiral  Dewey's  letter: 

Dkar  Mk.  Skcmktaky  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant 
K  uie  to  send  you  a  communication  from  the  General  Board. 

ic  Chairman.  I  have  read  that. 

vretary  Daniels.  I  will  read  it  again.  [Reading:] 

tnist  3,  1914,  "  warning  the  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
*uvy  to  a  state  of  preparedness." 
n  is  no  letter  or  recommendation  from  the  General  Board  bearing  the 
r4  August  3,  1914.  I  find,  however,  that  on  August  1,  1914,  a  special  nieet- 
ivns  called  at  the  request  of  Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  aid  for  Operations,  to 
ider  tlie  withdrawal  of  battleships  from  Mexican  waters. 

lie  Chairman.  This  is  the  second  letter? 
ecretary  Daniels.  April  18. 
he  Chairman.  Yes. 

e. rotary  Daniels.  In  response  to  this  inquiry.  You  will  note 
t  this  is  "  to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  battleships  from  Mexican 

ers." 

Tow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  this:  When  the  situation  developed 
Vera  Cruz  with  regard  to  sending  ships  in  Mexican  waters,  wnen 
ecame  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  found  that  the  previous  adminis- 
tion  had  sent  battleships  into  Mexican  waters.  When  we  sent  the 
ole  fleet  down  there,  there  was  a  question  Admiral  Fiske  never 
t  they  ought  to  be  sent.  When  I  told  him  that  they  had  been 
le red  sent  he  felt  that  the  battleships  ought  not  to  go.  I  had  no 
ul)t  thev  ought  to  go,  and  thev  did  go,  and  from  that  time  on 
Imiral  Fiske  was,  in  May — welf,  in  June,  July,  and  August — was 
u>ting  that  they  should  all  come  back.  The  matter  of  keeping 
?m  there  was  not  a  matter  for  Admiral  Fiske  to  decide.  It  was  a 
vtter  for  the  administration  to  decide.  They  were  kept  there  in 
nformity  with  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Admiral  Fiske, 
len  he  was  in  Newport,  evidently  thinking  still  thM-  his  idea  was 
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right,  called  this  meeting,  as  Admiral  Dewey  says,  "  I  find,  howev< 
a  special  meeting  was  called  at  his  request,"  to  take  action  on  brir 
ing  ships  from  Xfexican  waters.  Now,  I  suppose  that  that  was  t 
main  purpose  of  this  communication,  which  I  have  here  before  n 
written  by  Admiral  Fiske,  except  that  the  chief  thing  in  this  lett 
is  the  same  thing  he  is  always  writing  about,  our  Xavy  Departme 
has  no  machinery  for  doing  what  a  General  Staff  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  letter  of  August  1  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  referring  to  the  letter  of  Admiral  Fisl 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  finish  with  the  letter  of  August  1. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  see  that  letter,  if  you  please. 

(The  letter  was  handed  to  Secretary  Daniels.) 

I  do  not  recall  Admiral  Knight's  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  mai 
things  have  happened  since  August,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  recalled  it  when  you  wrote  this  lett 
of— 

Secretary  Daniels.  April  21;  yes.   The  letter  speaks  for  itself, 
can  not  recall  all  these  facts,  but  that  letter  speaks  for  itself. 
The  Chairman.  Which  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Senate.  I  wrote  t 
facts  as  they  were  then. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Senate  called  on  y< 
for  two  communications.  The  first  request  was  for  a  communicatee 
dated  August  3.  1914,  from  the  General  Board  of  the  Xavv  warnii 
the  Navy  Department  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Sravy  to 
state  of  preparedness.  In  your  letter  to  the  Senate  you  state  that  y< 
are  unable  to  find  any  communication  such  as  that,  while  in  the  coi 
munication  from  the  General  Board  under  date  of  August  3,  191 
"  though  our  files  contained  a  letter  of  two  davs  previous  not  bea 
ing  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  resolution." 

Now,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  refer  to  the  letter  of  Admiral  Fiske  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  August  1  which  I  have  ju 
read  to  you.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  statement  that  that  does  n 
bear  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  which  is  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  reca 
this  letter  from  Admiral  Knight. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  spoke  of  it  yourself. 

Secretary  Daniels.  \  es;  in  my  letter  of  Aprif21  I  stated  the  fac 
as  I  understood  them  then. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  in  your  letter  that  the  letter  did  w 
bear  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  On  looking  tl 
letter  over,  do  you  not  think  it  bore  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutior 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  stated  that  by  the  authority  of  Admir 
Dewey,  who  says,  "  There  is  no  letter  or  recommendation  from  tl 
General  Board  bearing  the  date  of  August"  

The  Chairman.  August  3? 

Secretary  Daniels.  August  3.  Admiral  Dewey  in  his  letter  ( 
April  18  says  that  this  was  a  letter  "to  consider  the  withdrawal  < 
battleships  from  Mexican  waters  to  their  home  yards." 

The  Chairman.  As  a  preparation  for  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  \  es.  You  will  observe  that  this  letter  say 
"August  i,  1914.  Subject:  Withdrawal  of  battleships  to  hoir 
yards." 
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■*  Chairman.  Precisely;  but  is  also  specifies  for  what  purpose 
wore  to  l>e  withdrawn. 

rotary  Daniels.  They  were  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  home  vards 
repaired  and  kept  in  shape  just  as  soon  as  they  could  be.  1  can 
von  the  time  if  you  desire. 

C*  n  airman.  I)o  vou  not  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  letter 
i  letter  that  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  have  when  it  made  a 
al  cle  mand  on  vou  for  it  ?  Do  vou  not  think  that  the  letter  did 
upon  the  .subject  of  preparedness? 

retarv  Daniels.  I  will  answer  your  question  by  reading  what 
iral  Dewey  said  about  that: 

i  will  note  that  this  is  a  eonrtdentlal  communication,  and  as  It  bears  lull- 
y  uimiii  our  policy  with  regard  to  certain  foreign  i>owers  I  do  not  think 
i^alile  that  It  should  1m?  given  to  the  public. 

response  to  his  statement  I  wrote  my  statement. 
ie  C  ii airman.  Based  on  that,  did  you  give  the  Senate  the  in- 
i:ition  that  you  had  in  your  files,  a  letter  of  two  days  previous, 
injj  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  their  resolution' 
h- rotary  Daniels.  I  gave  the  Senate  what  you  have  here. 
iu»  Chairman.  There  appears  the  statement  over  your  signature. 
»<•  rotary  Daniels.  What  I  <?ave  was  this  letter  to  the  Senate, 
bo  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  you  were  justified  in  making 

statement? 

ecretary  Daniels.  I  considered,  in  view  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
ement,  that  I  was  justified. 

be  Chairman.  You  do  consider  that  you  were  justified? 
ecretary  Daniels.  I  consider  that;  yes. 

be  Chairman.  Then  you  consider  now  that  this  letter  does  not 
r  upon  the  subject  of  preparedness? 

ecretary  Daniels.  Well  now,  1  will  tell  you,  what  Admiral  Fiske 
>  in  attendance  of  at  Newport  I  do  not  know.  I  never  paid  much 
?ntion  to  it. 

he  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  great  difference, 
s  it,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  makes  a  great  difference  when  I  get  a  letter 
the  withdrawal  of  battleships  to  home  vards,  which  was  the  main 
rpose  of  the  letter.   That  matter  was  taken  up,  and  the  ships  were 
hdrawn  to  home  vards. 
The  Chairman,  ror  what  purpose? 

Secretary  Daniels.  To  be  repaired.  If  there  had  never  been  any 
ter  it  would  have  been  done.  I  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a  letter 
>m  Newport  to  bring  ships  home  to  Mexico  and  put  them  in  readi- 
es. That  was  a  matter  of  ordinary  routing  which  aid  to  Material 
mid  attend  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  again.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  first  para- 

aph : 

[n  view  of  the  iinm<Mi;ite  *h\nz*T  of  a  zrcitt  war  In  Euroj*>  nm]  In  pursuance 
its  duties  its  hi  id  down  in  paragraph  It  107  <1>,  of  the  Navy  Reflation*. 
-General  Board  earnestly  nrj»-s  that  the  h;jtt)<*shir*  b»*  hrouzht  homo,  dock**), 
<\  put  in  perfect  rest  din*-**,  with  the  exception  of  the  ship*  actually  !»*-<■♦— *;jry 
ruriMK-iin  and  Mexican  waters. 

That  was  from  the  head  of  the  General  Board? 

Secretary  Daniel*.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  wa-  a  foimal  letter, 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  answer  you.  The  que 
tion  of  the  ships  in  Mexico  was  one  about  which  I  had  had  mar 
conferences  with  Admiral  Fiske. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  Admiral  Fiske.  It  is  Admiral  Knigli 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  a  meeting  called  at  the  request  of  Admir: 
Fiske  on  the  question  of  ships  in  Mexican  waters,  that  were  the: 
by  direction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy.  It  was  n< 
the  business  of  Admiral  Fiske  or  Admiral  Knight  or  the  Gener: 
Board  to  tell  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  should  tal 
ships  away  from  Mexico.  They  were  brought  back  as  soon  as  tl 
exigencies  required,  as  determined  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  wl 
ordered  them  back.  The  aide  to  materiel  put  them  in  dock,  mat 
them  ready  for  any  emergency.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  date  tht 
were  brought  back,  I  can  not  find  it  now.  It  was  not  a  matter  ft 
the  General  Board  to  tell  the  Commander  in  Chief,  particularly  fc 
a  small  branch  of  the  General  Board  at  Newport,  what  he  shoul 
do  about  the  ships  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  General  Board  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Dewey. 

The  Chairman.  And  Admiral  Knight  was  on  the  General  Board 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  he  was  ex  officio  by  being  president  c 
the  War  College. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  think  therefore  that  you  were  justifie 
in  telling  the  Senate  that  this  letter  to  which  you  yourself  refer  a 
having  in  your  files  did  not  bear  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  th 
resolution?   You  think  you  were  justified  in  telling  that  to  Congress 

Secretary  Daniels,  les,  for  this  reason;  because  Admiral  Dewe 
said  that  it  was  a  confidential  communication  bearing  intimate  I 
upon  our  policy  with  certain  foreign  powers,  and  as  its  title  wa 
"  Withdrawal  of  battleships  to  home  yards"  and  as  its  main  purpos 
was  to  carry  out  neutrality  conditions,  which  we  were  carrying  0111 
I  think  it  was  at  the  time  a  prooer  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  Congress  asks  of  you 
communication,  a  specific  communication  bearing  on  a  specific  mattei 
and  you  have  that  communication,  and  know  that  it  bears  upon  tha 
specific  matter  

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  I  say  to  you  

The  Chairman.  You  feel  you  would  be  justified  in  telling  then 
that  it  does  not  bear  upon  that  matter,  and  is  merely  a  confident ia 
communication  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say  to  vou  that  it  did  not  bear  upon  tha 
matter  primarily.  The  mere  title  of  it  shows  you  that  it  bore  upoi 
"Withdrawal  of  battleships  to  home  yards,"  and  the  president  o 
the  General  Board,  Admiral  Dewey,  tells  me  that  it  is  a  confidentia 
communication. 

The  Chairman.  But  does  he  tell  you  that  it  does  not  bear  upon  tin 
resolution  of  Congress? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  writes  a  letter  on  April  18,  after  the  resolu 
tion  of  Congress,  and  says,  "I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable"  

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Secretary  Daniels.  "To  give  to  the  public."  I  acked  upon  tin 
advice  of  Admiral  Dewev. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  have  told  Congress  it  was  a  con- 
fidential letter  and  therefore  not  to  be  sent  to  them  ?   Did  you  have 
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il  them  that  it  did  not  touch  on  the  matter  connected  with  the 
ut  ion  ? 

•retury  Daniels.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  this  letter  can  be  said 

:  primary  import  to  bear  upon  it. 

e  Chairman.  To  bear  upon  naval  preparedness? 

t  retarv  Danikls.  Listen  to  the  letter. 

to  Chairman.  Read  the  first  paragraph. 

«n»taiv  Danikls  (reading).  In  view  of  the  immediate  danger 
<rreat  war  in  Europe  "  means  should  be  taken,  and  urges  that  the 
*  be  brought  from  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  waters.  Now, 
Chairman,  as  I  have  said  three  times,  the  President  of  the  United 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  had  sent  those  ships  to  Mexico.  It 
his  business,  and  my  business  acting  through  him,  to  order  them 
and  I  rather  resented — I  do  now — the  action  of  Admiral  Fiske, 
tout  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  any  other 
onsible  officer  in  Washington,  going  to  Newport  and  writing  a 
r  stating  that  they  insisted  that  a  policy  should  be  carried  out 
L*h  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  not  decided  to  carry 

It  had  reference  to  international  matters, 
he  Chairman.  That,  Mr.  Secretary,  might  very  well  be,  that  you 
not  like  his  doing  it  or  did  not  regard  the  matter  as  important, 
that  would  not  justify  giving  information  to  the  Senate  which 
ot  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

ecretary  Daniels.  The  information  I  gave  to  the  Senate  was 
t»d  upon  the  letter  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

"he  Chairman.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  it 
ched  on  the  resolution  or  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not,  as  I  see,  in 
s  letter  a  single  recommendation  from  the  General  Board  or  from 
s  small  meeting  of  the  board  in  Newport  advocating  any  policy 
t  would  strengthen  the  Navy.  The  General  Board  met  the  next 
nth.  in  Octol)er,  and  then  is  when  they  made  their  recommen- 
ions. 

rhe  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  resolution  about 
engthening  the  Navv?  It  was  about  preparing  the  Navv,  was  it 
t  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  is  the  difference? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  preparing  the  Navy  to  get  the  battle- 
ips  up  North? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  Even  if  you  did  not  approve  of  getting  them  up 
irth? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  In  using  the  ships 
international  matters,  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  seen  fit 
use  in  international  matters,  it  is  his  duty,  and  nobody  else's,  to 
v  when  those  ships  shall  return.  Now,  the  ships  were  returned  as 
>on  as  the  international  conditions  justified.  In  the  first  place, 
hen  they  were  returned  they  were  taken  up  by  the  chief  aide  to 
latoriel  and  repaired. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  no  further  explanation  to  give  of 
our  letter  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  a  full  explanation.  That  is 
11 1  have  to  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  after  you  received  the  let! 
of  August  1,  1914,  what  was  the  next  document  that  you  recciv 
from  the  professional  advisers  bearing  on  preparedness  t 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  having  an  interview  with  -\ 
miral  Fiske  on  November  5,  1914? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not.  I  had  interviews  with  Admii 
Fiske  pretty  nearly  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  remember  anything  that  occur r 
at  that  particular  interview? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not.  At  this  time  I  would  not  recall  i 
date,  you  know,  because  I  can  not  recall  the  dates  on  everything  tl 
happened  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  555  of  Admiral  Fiske's  autobiograpl 
which  is  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  it  is  said : 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  5  Capt.  Roy  Smith,  who  was  an  unreeogni: 
first  assistant  to  uie  (I  could  not  jret  a  recognized  first  assistant),  was  in 
office  talking  over  with  nie  my  projected  plan  of  getting  the  Navy  Depart  m 
on  a  war  basis,  when  Cronan  came  Into  the  office  with  the  last  draft  of 
paper  I  had  written.    Smith  was  already  familiar  with  it,  but  the  three  of 
talked  it  over  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  took  it  into  the  Secretary.  Af 
the  Secretary  had  read  the  letter  he  returned  it  to  me,  and  I  went  back  to 
office.    Smith  and  Cronan  were  still  there,  and  I  told  them  of  the  failun 
had  met.    Then  I  put  the  letter  on  my  desk,  saying  that  I  intended  to  sp< 
to  the  Secretary  about  it  again.   I  did  not  do  so,  however,  thinking  that  it  wo 
do  no  good,  and  I  finally  filed  it.   The  date  the  paper  finally  had  when  filed  x 
November  9,  1914. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  Admiral  Fiske  refers  to  in  ort 
to  refresh  your  mind. 

Secretary  Daniels.  This  was  one  of  the  58  varieties  he  sent  me 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  one  that  was  asked  for  by  resolution 
Congress. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  I  suppose  he  asked  a  Member  of  Congn 
to  ask  about  confidential  information. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  recognize  the  letter? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  do  not.   I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  si 
it.   It  ends  this  way,  as  everything  else  he  wrote  ended  and  bega 
"  Subject:  Improper  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,"  etc. 
was  so  wearied  and  tired  of  Admiral  Fiske's  "wanting  to  German: 
the  Navy  that  that  did  not  interest  me  in  the  least. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recognize  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.   I  do  not  reea  LI  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  ever  seen  it  before? 

Secretary  Daniels,  t  may  have  seen  it  before.    I  suppose  I  sj 
scores  of  letters  from  Admiral  Fiske,  who  wanted  to  Germanize  t 
Navy.   I  read  some  of  them,  and  after  a  while  I  quit — weariness 
the  flesh. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  your  letter  of  April  21,  1916,  to  the  Sc 
ate,  which  is  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  you  state : 

Upon  receipt  of  this  resolution  diligent  search  was  made  in  the  files  of  1 
department  for  the  communications  desired.  That  dated  November  9,  1§ 
from  Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  is  appended  hereto. 

So  that  at  that  time  you  had  seen  the  letter? 
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^tory  Daniels.  I  think  you  will  see  that  when  they  asked 
^  letter  that  it  could  not  be  found.   Now.  I  think  you  will  find 

•  luiiral  Fiske — as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Admiral 
N  Jirited  to  file  this  letter  in  the  department  what  he  ought  to  have 

as*  £0  |iave  said  to  me:  "  I  have  brought  a  letter  here  which  I 

0  file."    I  never  knew  he  had  tiled  a  letter  of  this  character 
otlier  character  until  long  afterwards,  and  when  it  was  brought 
u  see  what  I  say  here. 

ii airman.  I  want  to  read  this  to  you  what  you  said  in  your 
^Sliall  I  go  ahead  or  you  t 
'etarv  Daniels.  Either  vou  or  I.   One  will  read  as  well  as  the 

Chairman.  I  began,  so  I  will  continue.  [Reading:] 

<lsit«Hl  Noveml>er  0,  1U14.  fnun  Keair  Admiral  Fiske,  Is  appended  hereto. 
i»»t  <-i«Tk  was  unable  to  rtnd  it  in  his  tiles,  it  buying  been  withdrawn  by  an 
w  li«>  *'  hnik**!  it  up  vera)  times  but  could  not  find  it.'*  However,  the  copy 
tli    transmittal  was  furnished  the  department  by  Admiral  Fiske  at  my 

t. 

communication  was  not  furnished  me,  and  I  did  not  know  of  its  existence 
■m^  after  it  was  written.    I  find  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  tiled  with  the 

lerk  without  my  knowledge  that  it  had  been  written.  Although  Hear 
Hi  Kiske  was  in  my  othYe  daily,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  placed  the 
initiation  on  file.  His  article  written  after  the  estimates  for  the  Navy 
"Ulred  by  law  had  been  submitted,  and  I  was  left  in  ignorance  of  its 
nee,  while  Congress  was  considering  legislation  for  the  increase  of  the 
un«l  actually  enacting  legislation  which  has  secured  the  best  organisation 
avy  I  department  has  enjoyed  In  Its  history.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when 
IKHl  that  a  communication,  deemed  important  enough  now  to  l>e  the  subject 

♦  *tmte  resolution,  was  not  considered  by  its  author  of  sulheient  importance 
\\\  to  present  in  person  to  me.  Instead  of  depositing  it,  without  acquainting' 
liis  action,  in  the  tiles  of  the  Navy  Department. 

other  words,  Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral  Fiske.  on  page  555  of  his 
>io«rraphy,  says  he  showed  you  this  letter  of  November  5,  1914; 
yet  in  your  letter  of  April  21,  1910,  you  say  you  never  saw  any 
letter  from  Admiral  Fiske.  What  explanation  do  you  make  ot 
« nitradiction  ? 

eretary  Danikls.  I  make  this  explanation,  that  I  have  no  recol- 
r>n  of  baring  seen  this  letter  in  my  life.  Admiral  Fiske  came  in 
v  clay  with  some  paper  or  other  to  show  me.  I  never  remember 
iving  this  letter. 

le  Chairman.  Then  you  did  not  remember  seeing  it  when  you 
te  your  letter  of  April  21.  19 1G? 

•<  rotary  Danikls.  What  I  wrote  in  that  letter  is  exactly  the  fact, 
he  Chairman.  There  has  l>een  evidence  of  a  number  of  important 
ters.  such  as  the  only  copy  of  the  plan  of  February  10  of  war 

1  Germany  having  been  lost  from  the  files  of  the  department,  for 
ch  you  are  responsible. 

eeretary  Daniels.  I  was  responsible? 

he  CHAIBMAN.  The  department  for  which  you  are  responsible, 
eeretary  Daniels.  The  department  was  responsible:  yes. 
lie  (  H airman.  The  tiles  of  the  « le] >;i rt men t .  for  which  you  are  re- 
nsible.  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  losing  you  are  responsible, 
►eeretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  for  any  matter  mislaid  in  the  de- 

•tment,  no  matter  if  mislaid  by  an  employee  

he  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  you  are  responsible. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  responsible 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  letter  of  October  21,  1916,  you  say  t 
Admiral  Fiske's  letter  of  November  9, 1914,  had  been  withdrawn  f  r 
the  files  and  hence  could  not  be  found. 

Secretary  Daniels.  So  I  was  informed. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  withdrawn? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  all  the  matters  happening 
1915.  They  occurred  almost  a  generation  afro,  considering  the  this 
that  have  happened  since.  What  I  stated  in  this  letter  is  coi  r. 
I  can  not  go  into  details  from  recollection  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  considerable  attention  culled 
the  matter  at  that  time.  Do  you  know  who  withdrew  the  letter  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  happened  to  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Or  when  it  was  returned  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  anything  at  all  about  it  exn 
what  I  stated  in  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  read  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  two  lett 
from  Capt.  Sypher  to  Admiral  Fiske,  so  that  you  may  refresh  yc 
memory.  The  first  was  October  19,  1917. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Were  those  letters  ever  sent  to  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  No ;  they  were  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Did  1  ever  see  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  are  letters  from  Ca 
Sypher  to  Admiral  Fiske. 

"Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  are  going  to  put  into  the  record  all 
Admiral  Hske's  correspondence  you  will  have  to  get  a  good  ma 
printing  presses. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Navy  Department. 
Office  of  Naval  Operations. 
Waxhinyton,  October  VJ,  Ji*J7 

My  Pear  Admiral:  Upon  meeting  Murfln  a  few  days  ago  he  asked  if  I  woi 
have  any  objection  to  writing  to  you  my  recollection  of  the  way  a  letter 
yours  came  to  be  abstracted  from  the  department  flies  about  two  years  a 
when  you  were  aid  for  Operations  and  I  was  in  the  Division  of  Material. 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  what  information  I  have.    I  had  thought  of  wi 
Ing  to  you  at  the  time  the  absence  of  the  letter  was  discovered,  but  as  I  was 
China  then  and  did  not  hear  of  the  affair  until  It  was  all  over,  anything  1 
have  said  would  have  been  several  months  old  before  it  reached  you. 

I  rather  imagined  also  that  the  investigation  had  developed  more  than  w 
published  and  that  you  had  all  the  facts. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  my  memory  Is  very  clear 
the  subject. 

I  was,  as  you  know,  the  senior  assistant  to  the  aid  for  material,  who  \\ 
Capt.  Winterhalter.  Some  time  before  his  detachment  he  returned  to  his  <»tl 
from  some  other  part  of  the  department  and  sent  for  me  to  come  in.  He  stat 
that  you  had  written  some  kind  of  a  letter  reporting  to  the  Secretary  that  t 
Navy  was  not  in  a  state  of  preparedness,  for  war,  and  he  directed  me  to  obrti 
him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  got  the  idea,  and  I  think  he  had  It.  too,  that  the  letter  in  some  way  i 
fleeted  upon  the  condition  of  the  material  end  of  the  Navy,  which  idea,  as  y 
know,  was  erroneous. 

The  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for  being  somewhat  vague,  I  went  niy>* 
across  the  corridors  to  the  file  room  and  told  Mr.  Cassin  there  what  I  wann 
It  took  some  search  to  find  it,  as  I  could  give  no  very  definite  information 
to  either  the  subject  or  the  date. 
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Mr.  <*;»vsiu  produced  a  mimeographed  letter  by  Madison  on  the  same 
wltich  I  t.M.k  to  ('apt.  Winterhnlter,  to  see  if  that  could  be  what 

l!  »t.       i,j  it  was  not  the  right  one.  and  placed  it  on  his  desk. 
r:n««l    to  the  rtlc  room,  and  later  Mr.  Cassin  produced  your  letter.  It 
li    *>!i«»rtcr  than  Madison's  pai**r,  not  more  than  two  sheets  of  thin 

<-*M    ;it    it  sufficiently  to  note  that  it  did  not  refer  to  materiel,  and 
t  t«»  <  'apt.  Winterhnlter,  with  a  remark  to  that  effect. 
•«t  it.  r* 'folded  it.  and  put  it  in  his  jKH-ket,  which  is  the  last  I  saw  of  it. 
•itii*-   Inter  Mr.  Cassin  asked  to  have  the  letter  returned  to  the  tiles. 

Winterhnlter  for  it.  and  he  gave  me  permission  to  search  his 
if  I  eouid  Hnd  it. 

"I  1 1 1 Madison  paper,  which  Mr.  Cassin  said  he  did  not  need,  as  he  had 
'  "pv.  titiT  I  could  not  find  your  letter. 

il  tim«*<  later  inquiries  were  received  from  the  file  room  for  the  letter. 
"NY  imerhaiter  could  not  remember  what  he  had  done  with  it,  although 

•»it-<l  that  he  had  probably  left  it  at  the  General  Board. 

^'foiv  he  was  detached,  and  while  he  was  turning  things  over  to  me, 
«»f  it  tigain.  and  asked  if  he  would  keep  a  lookout  for  it,  while  packing 

at  Lome,  but  he  stated  that  he  could  not  find  It 
!*»~iiive  that  it  was  not  left  in  the  office,  for  after  I  took  charge  I 
>i|>  mid  sent  to  tiles  or  elsewhere  a  considerable  accumulation  of  papers. 

»  !»t  tliat  particular  one  in  mind,  as  I  was  a  little  annoyed  at  having  taken 

o.t  t**lng  able  to  put  it  back. 

i  I  \\  iis  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Winterhnlter  on  the  China  station,  and 
>  the*  ikijhts  that  the  Secretary  had  reported  to  the  Naval  Committee 
*•  «>ttt<*er  who  had  taken  the  letter  had  misplaced  it,  and  had  therefore 
nalde  to  return  it,  I  reminded  the  admiral  of  the  incident,  but  neither 
umU*  tiny  comment. 

.  e  no  doubt  that  the  main  facts  in  the  above  came  out  in  the  investigation, 
in  ;rlnd  to  l>e  able  to  till  in  the  details  If  they  are  of  interest  to  you. 
i**  y«»u  nre  keeping  well  and  in  your  customary  good  spirits.    It  must  be 
ratifying  to  see  how  time  has  proved  so  many  of  your  contentions. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  H.  SvriiER. 

•n.  the  letter  of  October  27,  1917.  [Reading:] 

Navy  Department. 
Office  of  Naval  Operations, 
Washington,  October  27.  1917. 

I»kar  Admiral :  I  have  Just  been  to  the  tile  room  to  And  out  if  there  is 
•cord  of  your  letter  being  charged  to  me;  and  if  so,  when, 
iw  Mr.  Cassin.  who  remembered  my  getting  the  letter,  but  he  surprised 

saying  that  it  had  subsequently  turned  up  ami  was  now  in  the  tiles. 
*ko*l  to  see  it.  and  at  once  recognized  it  as  the  letter  I  had  handed  to 
ral  Winterhnlter.  and  as  I  read  it  I  recalled  it  still  more. 
<*:is*in  was  apparently  somewhat  reluctant  to  talk  on  the  subject,  and 
uive  me  no  information  other  than  that  he  remembered  my  getting  the 
.  and  that  some  time  after  the  search  hnd  been  made  the  letter  had 
ied  up."    I  noted,  however,  that  it  had  a  receiving  stamp  on  it  dated 
Tcinlier  13.  191  d."    As  the  letter  itself  was  now  on  tile,  there  was  no 
a  cement  slip  "  to  show  when  or  by  whom  It  had  been  taken  out. 
the  tirst  page  of  the  printed  pajn?r  you  inclosed  and  which  I  return  herc- 
tlie  chief  clerk  is  quoted  4is  referring  to  the  officer  who  had  withdrawn 
•tt»-r.  so  I  went  to  the  chief  clerk  to  find  out  if  I  were  the  officer  who  was 

■  T. 

•  Curtis  was  absent  in  California,  but  his  assistant,  Mr.  Moses,  told  me 
it  whs  I  who  was  meant  by  that  statement.  I  asked  how  he  knew,  and 
i i«l  that  when  they  were  looking  for  the  letter  it  was  found  to  be  charged 
i* ■  on  the  replacement  slip.  This  was  a  second  confirmation  — Mr.  Cassin 
i  t be  first— of  niy  own  recollection  of  the  identity  of  the  letter  I  banded  to 
.  Winterhnlter.  I  am  equally  certain  that  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket  alter 
in"  ir. 

<•  !<•  t!jc  date  when  this  occurred.  I  can  only  make  jm  approximation.  Tt 
-till  in  my  mind  ;is  "unfinished  business"  when  Admiral  Winterhnlter  left 
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the  department  early  in  May,  1915,  although  it  had  occurred  some  time  \w 
that.    I  should  say  that  I  got  the  letter  two  or  three  months  before  lie 
or  some  time  about  the  latter  part  of  February. 

He  was  detached  May  lo,  but  I  think  was  not  at  the  department  for  se\ 
days  preceding  that  date. 

I  have  to  rectify  the  statement  in  my  previous  letter  to  you  wherein  I 
that  your  letter  was  so  much  shorter  than  the  Madison  paper  that  I  r^u 
bered  it- as  being  only  a  couple  of  pages  long.    Upon  seeing  it  and  reeogni 
it  just  now  I  say  that  it  is  actually  four  pages. 

I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  when  Cronan  may  be  expected,  and  it  appear* 
while  there  is  a  slight  chance  of  his  coining  on  a  transport  due  at  San  F 
Cisco  the  last  jiart  of  this  month,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  come  in 
own  ship  so  as  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  December. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  ship's  movements  and  will  let 
know  if  there  is  any  change. 

Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Flske  and  your  daughter,  in  whi 
am  joined  by  Mrs.  Sypher,  and  assuring  you  that  I  am  always  glad  to  h 
any  service  you  may  require,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

J.  H.  Sypii* 

Both  of  these  letters  Admiral  Fiske  has  certified  are  true  copie< 
letters  to  him.  I  will  also  put  the  letter  of  November  9  referrec 
in  the  record,  but  I  will  not  read  it  now.  I  would  like  to  have  t 
in  at  the  present  time. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

Navy  Department, 
W'nxltinyton.  November  9.  VJl 

From:  Aid  for  Oj>erations. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject:  The  Navy's  unprepared ne  s  for  war. 

1.  I  beg  leave,  respectfully  but  urgently,  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
retary  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Navy  is  unprepared  for  war. 

2.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  does  not  expect  to  get  into  war  in 
near  future  and  is  not  preparing  for  war.  It  is  true  that  nothing  could 
more  unwise  than  for  the  country  or  the  Navy  itself  to  become  nervous  at 
the  condition  of  war  into  which  most  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  plun; 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  cause  for  excitement,  and  it  is  also  true  that  v. 
the  most  timed  person  can  give  no  specific  rea>on  for  anticipating  war  * 
any  given  country,  at  any  given  time. 

8.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  mere  absence  of  actual  certainty 
coining  war  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  preparation.  Some  persons  nssi 
that  a  disposition  to  make  preparation  evidences  a  state  of  alarm  in 
mind  of  the  person  who  proposes  to  make  preparation.  Yet  such  an 
sumption  is  entirely  illogical.  Wise  men  and  wise  nations  show  their  ' 
dom  in  no  better  way  than  by  taking  wise  precautions  against  possible  i: 
gers.  The  prevalence  of  smallpox  induces  wise  people  to  guard  their  fa 
lies  against  it  by  vaccination.  They  do  not  expect  to  be  attacked  by  suj 
pox,  but.  nevertheless,  they  think  it  wise  to  take  precautions  against  it. 

4.  Because  of  the  position  which  I  have  occupied  for  more  than  a  y 
ami  a  half  as  senior  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  has  been 
duty  to  keep  myself  informed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  of  the  condit 
of  the  various  nations  in  relation  to  war,  the  effects  of  that  condition  u 
us,  the  strength  of  our  Navy  compared  with  other  navies,  and  the  degree 
probability  of  our  being  dragged  into  war. 

5.  The  present  condition  all  over  the  world  is  one  of  general  upheaval.  ' 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  the  great  powers  maintained  for  mi 
years  with  great  skill  and  care  has  been  at  last  upset  A  conflict  is  go 
on  very  few  results  of  which  can  be  foretold.  One  thing  probably  can 
foretold,  however.  I  mean  that  it  can  be  foretold  that  the  conflict  will 
violent  and  also  will  be  long,  involving  other  countries  than  those  now  t 
ing  part,  and  followed,  even  after  the  war  as  present  outlined  has  been  em 
by  a  series  of  more  or  less  vollent  readjustments  of  boundaries,  insular  i 
sessions,  treaties,  and  agreements  of  every  kind. 
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rely  he  would  be  an  optimist  who  would  expect  that  a  state  of  general 
ill  oome  in  less  than  five  years.  During  the  next  five  years  we  must 
a  jrroiir  number  of  causes  of  disagreement  between  the  country  and 
uintries.  and  perhMls  of  tension  between  this  Government  and  others; 
like  that  preceding  the  Spanish  War,  needing  only  a  casualty  like 
ving  up  of  the  Maine  to  precipitate  a  conflict. 

my   opinion,  as  your  professional  adviser,  and  in  the  opinion  of  every 
f!i<-er  with  whom  I  have  talked,  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  he- 
wn into  war  and  will  continue  to  be  in  danger  for  several  years.  And 
say   war,  I  do  not  mean  war  of  the  kind  that  we  had  with  Spain, 
r  with  a  great  power,  carried  on  in  the  same  ruthless  spirit  and  in  the 

hole- ale  manner  as  that  which  pervades  the  fighting  in  Europe  now. 
rue  that  I  can  not  specify  the  country  with  which  war  is  most  prob- 
•r  the  time  nor  the  <*ause.  But  my  studies  of  wars  in  the  past  and  my 
ttioiiM  of  conditions  at  the  present  time  convince  me  that  if  this  country 
war  during  the  next  five  years  it  will  be  accomplished  only  by  a  happy 
u t Ion  of  high  diplomatic  skill  and  rare  good  fortune, 
oiihl  it  be  wise  to  base  all  our  hoi>es  of  national  safety  on  such  a  trail 
tionV    Would  it  be  use  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  that  confront  us? 

it  not  be  wiser  to  look  the  dangers  clearly  in  the  face  and  take  reason- 
rot  -a  ut  Ion  to  avert  them? 

"inparing  our  Navy  with  the  navies  which  we  may  have  to  meet  in  war, 
that  our  Navy  is  unprepared  in  three  ways: 

Klrst,  it  has  an  insufficient  number  of  officer*  and  enlisted  men.  The 
r  of  officers  can  not  be  Increased— that  is,  the  number  of  suitable  offi- 
boonuse  it  takes  four  years  to  get  a  midshipman  through  the  academy 
•\eral  years  afterwards  to  train  him.  But  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
i*  Increased,  and  very  quickly.  It  has  been  said  that  in  time  of  war 
ibl  add  to  our  etdlsted  personnel  from  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Naval 
v.  To  my  mind,  tlds  Is  a  visionary  notion,  with  no  basis  of  fact  to  resf 
We  have  been  working  to  get  a  Naval  Reserve  and  a  Naval  Militia  for 
than  vWl  years:  scores  of  expedients  have  been  tried,  and  the  only  result 
oeu  no  Naval  Reserves  at  all  and  less  than  7.(100  Incompletely  trained 
».  Possibly  we  may  do  better  with  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  future  than 
•  pxist,  but  only  |w>ssibly,  not  probably.  All  reasonable  expectation  for  the 
is  based,  and  must  be  based,  on  the  exjH»rience  of  the  past,  and  the 
iemv  of  the  i«ist  shows  us  that  to  place  dependence  on  the  Naval  Militia 
lie  Naval  Reserve  is  to  place  decadence  on  hoi>e,  not  reasonable  exi>ecta- 

Tbe  only  men  we  can  de|*»nd  ujmmi  for  naval  work  on  lw>anl  our  ships  are 
who  are  enlisted  regularly,  who  have  been  trained  on  Iwwird  uur  shifts, 
*-ear  the  naval  uniform.  But  even  if  we  would  expect  reasonably  to  get 
val  Reserve  in  the  future,  the  fact  remains  that  we  want  enlisted  men 

now.    To  man  the  ships  which  should  l>e  used  in  war  we  need  10,000 

men. 

The  second  way  in  which  I  find  our  Navy  unprepared  is  in  departmental 
lizntinn.  (Mir  ships  are  well  organized,  and  pretty  well  drilled:  the  fleets 
\ell  organized,  though  not  very  well  drilled,  but  the  department  itself  is 
icr  organized  nor  drilled  in  a  military  way.  Perhaps  this  is  nolmdy's 
.  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  our  Navy  has  never  had  to  tight 
ions  enemy— certainly  not  in  100  years.  The  people  of  the  eountry  have 
rally  devoted  their  energy  along  the  paths  of  most  obvious  profit,  and 

not  been  confronted  with  any  obvious  military  dangers.  But  in  my 
on  there  is  an  obvious  military  danger  at  present,  and  the  Navy  Depart 
;  should  be  organized  to  meet  it.  The  organization,  which  other  navies 
all  armies  of  great  jw»wer  employ  to  meet  this  danger  is  known,  in  English, 
he  phmse,  "general  staff."  In  different  languages,  of  course,  the  words 
different:  but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  called  the 
ml  of  ndiniralty."  This  "general  staff"  has  as  its  first  duty  preparation 
\\:ir,  and  as  its  second  duty,  the  conduct  of  war  \vhcn  war  comes.  In 
ing  preparation  for  war,  the  "general  staff"  makes  war  plans.  These 
plans  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  specific.  The  general  plans  are  simplv 
lysesof  what  should  1m»  the  general  conduct  of  the  Navy  in  case  of  war:  and 
sjiecifle  plans  are  plans  in  which  the  general  plans  are  worked  out  in 
iil.  besides  these  general  and  s|>eeitic  plans,  however,  the  "general  staff" 
.ses  means  whereby  information  regarding  these  general  and  S|>ecittc  plans 
II  be  given  to  the  various  executive  bureaus  and  divisions,  corrected  up  to 
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date:  and  whereby  the  various  executive  bureaux  and  division*  it 
be  compelled  to  l>e  ready  to  carry  the  various  parts  of  those  phm-  sir 
diate  effect. 

12.  In  directing  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  general  staff,  under  zi*>  if 
of  the  minister,  sees  to  It  that  all  information  is  kept  up  to  date  ai*l  s*- 
to  the  various  commanders,  and  that  all  machinery  for  carrying  out  , 
cislons  is  kept  in  working  order. 

13.  Our  Navy  Department  has  no  machinery  for  doing  what  a  geii-«> 
does.    The  closest  approach  to  it  is  the  General  Board,  which  a*  \t.-  . 
Its  numerous  duties,  "  shall  devise  measures  and  plans  for  the  effective 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  for  war,"  and  "  shall  prepare  and  sUr_-  , 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  plans  of  campaign/'  etc.    The  General  Boer,  \ 
carry  out  these  duties,  but  the  plans  that  It  makes  are  general  and  efetur-:.- 
It  exists  entirely  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
highly  valuable;  but,  as  Its  name  indicates,  it  is  only  a  general  Wr.  i 
does  hardly  1  per  cent  of  the  duties  that  a  general  staff  would  do.    Ha;;  ;-, 
executive  authority  and  no  responsibility,  and  being  called  upon  to  do  *  ^ 
variety  of  work,  it  has  not  the  time  to  prepare  si>eciflc  plans,  and  has  &<.  --j 
to  see  that  even  its  general  plans  are  ever  carried  out.    If  we  o*n:ps;  j 
General  Board  with  the  general  staff  of  any  other  country,  or  with  the  Ads.  • 
of  Great  Britain,  and  when  we  see  what  those  general  staffs  have  ln-en 
pllshlng  during  the  past  three  months,  we  must  become  convinced  that 
we  go  on  the  theory  that  we  shall  always  have  peace  we  shall  be  wtii^. 
we  ever  are  brought  Into  war  with  any  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of 

or  Asia.  We  shall  be  like  the  lawyer  who  has  not  prepared  his  oasv  >  a 
pitted  against  the  lawyer  who  has  prepared  his  case.  We  shall  be  as  Fr<#, 
were  before  the  Germans  in  1870. 

14.  The  performance  of  the  German  Army  during  the  last  three  ru-Kir. 
greatest  triumph  of  the  human  mind  and  human  will  that  has  ever  be«n  21-- 1 
plished.    It  is  not  the  triumph  of  one  mind  or  one  will,  but  the  triuuf ■>  1 
several  million  minds  and  several  million  wills,  coordinated  by  a  general  v. 
with  a  degree  of  perfection  that  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  Thi* 
being  set,  any  navy  not  provided  with  a  general  staff  is  a  navy  not  pr  v 
with  the  most  modern  improvements. 

15.  The  third  way  in  which  I  find  our  Navy  deficient  is  In  training  r- 
deiiciency  in  training  is  not  due  to  lack  of  spirit  or  ability  but  to  a  combi*.; 
of  the  two  preceding  causes:  that  is,  to  insufficient  personnel  and  lack  «>f  ■ 
mental  organization,  to  which  must  be  added  lack  of  small  ships.    I  m*rLi.  . 
because  we  have  had  not  enough  small  ships  to  do  work  on  the  coasts  fit  H  n 
San  Domingo,  and  Mexico,  because  our  ships  have  been  insufficiently  duu,  • 
and  because  the  Navy  Dejmrtment  has  had  no  general  staff  which  would  <!-■■. 
and  carry  out  a  progressive  system  of  training,  lack  of  progressive  tra.u 
has  resulted.    When  I  say  lack  of  progressive  training  I  mean  lac  k  of  tn;; 
such  as  the  Germans  and  other  nations  have.    I  mean  lack  of  traini:.-'  M 
secures  a  high  degree  of  skill.    If  we  are  forced  Into  war  with  n  na\>  I 
Germany's  or  England's  or  Japan's  our  training  should  be  at  least  as  ^»-. . 
theirs:  or  rather  our  skill  should  be.    It  is  impossible  for  mc  or  for  anju»  ■ 
compare  exactly  the  skill  of  our  Navy  with  the  skill  of  other  navies:  !■■„*. 
the  theory  that  cause  produces  effect,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  n-  t  1 
nearly  so  good  a  system  to  produce  skill  as  other  navies  have.    The  dev.  -  1 
of  skill  in  thp  navies  and  armies  of  the  other  great  powers  is  carried  om  1 
a  vigor  and  persistency  that  we  can  not  approach,  and  has  been  directed  >-i 
organized  intelligence  that  certainly  has  no  superior  and  probably  no  eqv.' I 
any  other  branch  of  human  effort. 

ib*.  The  subject  of  the  Improper  organization  of  our  Navy  Department  w n-  -1 
haustively  analyzed  by  the  Moody  Board  and  afterwards  by  the  Swift  I-  4 
in  1909.  Certain  recommendations  were  made  to  remedy  the  evils  thnf  ■;} 
found.  These  recommendations  have  not  been  carried  out.  They  w»r»  I 
effect,  to  establish  a  general  staff,  though  the  words  general  staff  wen-  1 
used.  In  my  opinion,  the  failure  to  adopt  those  recommendations  was  sen-  i 
and  will  Invite  disaster  if  a  great  war  comes. 

B.  A.  FisK«. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  those  letters  refresh  your  memory  at  il 
in  this  matter? 
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rotary  Daniels.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  see  any  relevancy  in  those 
s.    I  do  not  see  why  a  letter  from  Capt.  Sypher  to  Admiral 
nlxnit  some  officer  has  any  relevancy  to  anything  in  my  cross- 
i  nation. 

e  Chairman.  They  have  something  to  do  with  your  statement, 
ey  not,  about  the  letters  having  been  taken  out  of  your  files? 
rretary  Daniels.  I  think  he  says  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
and  I  think  he  says  they  were  returned  to  the  files,  but  I  never 
hem  in  the  files,  I  never  ordered  them  in  the  files,  and  I  never 
them  out  of  the  files, 
e  Chairman.  You  stated: 

s  communication  wns  not  furnished  me  and  I  did  not  know  of  its 
noe  until  long  after  it  was  written.  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  filed 
he  chief  clerk,  without  my  knowledge  that  it  had  been  written.  Although 
Admiral  Fiske  was  in  my  office  dally,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had 
I  the  communication  on  file.  His  article  was  written  after  the  estimates 
tie  Navy,  as  required  by  law,  had  been  submitted,  and  I  was  left  in 
ineo  of  its  existence,  while  Congress  was  considering  legislation  for  the 
ise  of  the  Navy  and  actually  enacting  legislation  which  has  secured  the 
organisation  the  Navy  Department  has  enjoyed  in  its  history.  I  was 
iy  surprised  when  I  learned  tlmt  a  communication,  deemed  imi>ortant 
h  now  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Senate  resolution,  was  not  considered  by  its 
r  «»f  sufficient  Importance  for  him  to  present  in  person  to  me,  instead  of 
iting  it,  without  acquainting  me  of  his  action  in  the  files  of  the  Navy 
rtment. 

cretarv  Daniels.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  very  well 
it  in  all  of  this  ancient  history  of  grievances  and  grudges  and 
it  ions,  but  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  the  question 
ic  Navy  Department's  conduct  of  the  war. 

:u»  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  pre- 
dness  in  the  Navv,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  as  to  whether  you  were 
jtly  warned  by  your  responsible  assistants. 

•cretarv  Daniels.  I  have  no  objection  to  all  the  grievances  and 
Iges  of* officers  I  have  had  to  dismiss  from  important  duty  l>ecause 

failed  going  into  the  record, 
he  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  light  of 
(ieneral  Board's  letter  of  warning  to  you,  dated  August  1«  1914, 
of  Admiral  Fiske's  letter  to  you  on  uii preparedness  in  the  Navy 
November  0,  1014,  that  von  had  early  advice  from  your  profes- 
al  advisers  of  the  need  of  preparing  in  case  of  war  with  the 
tnil  Powers? 

irretarv  Daniels.  And  if  vou  will  read  niv  estimates  of  October 
11*14,  you  will  see  we  were  making  provision. 

he  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  received  adequate  warn- 
do  you  not,  from  your  professional  advisers? 
ecretary  Daniels.  I  did  not  need  any  warning, 
lie  Chairman.  No:  but  vou  received  it,  did  vou  not? 
ecretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  have  an}'  recollection  of  when  I  re- 
ed those  letters. 

he  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  say  you  did  not  receive  them? 
•erretary  Daniels.  If  Admiral  Fiske  had  said  that  he  had  sent 
letters  about  reorganizing  the  Navy,  I  would  not  deny  it.  He 
t  them  in  in  abundance.   lie  brought  them  in  and  sent  them  in. 
'he  Chairman.  But  this  letter  is  an  important  letter,  is  it  not  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Which  one — from  Fiske? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  any  more  import*!: 
his  other  58  varieties. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  letter  dealing  directly  with  preptrr 
sent  to  you  bv  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  the  chief. 

The  Chairman.  By  aid  to  Naval  Operations,  who  was  th*  tr. 
the  department? 

Secretary  Daniels.  At  that  time  he  was  chiefly  directing  j , 
ganda  for  reorganization  and  making  trouble,  and  therefore  I  % 
very  little  attention  to  his  demands  to  reorganize  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  ui.t. 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourns  • 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  May  26,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26.  1920. 

_  United  States  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   XaVAL  AFFAIRS. 

If 'ashing 'ton ,  D.  C. 
*e  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
.  in  room  28.%.  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 

resent:  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Keyes,  and  Pittman. 

riMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHTJS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY — Resumed. 

He  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  proceed? 

eeretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  days  ago  when  we  were 

ussing  the  North  Sea  barrage,  I  said  that  I  would  put  a  map  in 

hearing  with  an  explanation.  I  have  it  here  with  me. 

The  matter  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels,  together  with  the 

>  referred  to.  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

NORTHERN  BARRAGE. 

he  northern  barrage  was  by  far  the  greatest  mine  held  that  was  ever 
lttfl.  There  were  not  in  the  whole  history  of  mine  warfare  previous  to  the 
it  war  as  many  mines  used  in  the  world  as  were  employed  in  this  effective 
*me  to  hem  in  the  Herman  submarine. 

"lie  United  States  planted  .'0.611  mines  and  the  British  13.6o2.  making  a 
il  of  70.263.  of  which  the  American  portion  constituted  80.5  per  cent  and 
British  19..r>  |»er  cent. 

n  longitude  the  field  extended  through  a  distance  of  230  miles:  its  average 
Ith  was  20  miles:  the  total  area  of  the  barrage  4,600  square  miles. 

we  were  not  permitted  by  international  law  to  mine  closer  to  the  neutral 
rwegian  coast  than  the  3-mile  limit,  a  thoroughfare  of  that  width  for  our 
•niies  would  have  been  left  had  not  the  Norwegian  Government  finally  pro- 
ted  her  neutrality  by  mining  around  the  island  of  Vdsire  using  for  this 
-pose  700  mines.  This  completely  closed  the  North  Sea  from  the  Norwegian 
ist  westward  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  gap  of  10  miles 
s  left  as  a  passageway  for  our  own  vessels  and  the  passage  of  enemy  sub- 
Tines  was  to  be  prevented  by  a  close  patrol. 

(n  order  to  lay  the  mines  it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  construct 
Wt  of  speciai  mine  layers,  some  of  which  were  capable  of  carrying  as  many 
860  mines.  Ten  of  these  mine  layers  were  engaged  In  constructing  the 
rthern  barrage  and  made  13  separate  trips  or  expeditions,  planting  on  each 
p  an  average  of  4.3.T0  mines  in  approximately  four  hours'  time. 
All  of  the  mines  planted  by  the  American  Navy  were  manufactured  in  the 
lited  States,  transported  to  Scotland  by  a  special  fleet  of  20  mine  carriers, 
id  were  then  assembled  at  the  American  mine  bases  before  being  loaded  into 
p  mine  layers. 

In  order  to  prevent  enemy  submarines  diving  beneath  the  barrage  and  thus 
lining  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  was  necessary  to  plant  mines  at  the 
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depth  to  which  it  was  believed  submarines  would  dive, 
accomplished  by  laying  mines  at  four  different  depths,  45  feet,  80 
feet,  and  240  feet. 

By  means  of  a  highly  ingenious  contrivance  which  had  been  develofx^ 
few  weeks  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  It  was  not  necessary  f< 
vessel  to  actually  strike  the  mine  In  order  to  explode  it.  Therefore,  by  I«_ 
mines  at  the  above  levels  they  served  to  form  a  complete  wall  extending  i 
depth  of  240  feet  thus  making  it  impossible  for  a  submarine  to  pass  throu*^li 
barrage  at  any  depth  between  these  limits  without  encountering  the  cl»* 
of  being  destroyed  by  a  mine. 

Since  an  enemy  knowing  the  barrage  to  exist  and  being  forced  to  cross  it  w<  ^ 
prefer  to  risk  such  a  passage  on  the  surface  where  the  chances  to  save  theinx*-; 
would  be  greatest,  the  mines,  at  the  depths  of  45  and  80  feet  were  sown  in 
thickly  than  those  nt  the  lower  level.  This  Increased  density  Is  shown  grai 
cally  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Secretary  Daxikls.  A  day  or  two  ago  you  asked  me  a  question  al>c 
the  number  of  ships,  how  many  of  those  of  the  three-year  pr&gm 
did  we  use  during  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  a  statement  containing  a  table  wlii 
gives  that  information  as  to  destroyers  and  other  antisubmarine  era 
that  we  put  into  commission  during  the  war.  The  table  is  as  follow 


Authorized. 


Destroyers  

Submarines  

Eagle  boats  

Submarine  chasers . 


Grand  total. 


Prior  to 
3-year 
program . 


ft 
28 


3-year 


26 
6 


Subsequent  I 
to  3-year  ^  Total 


12 
4 


17 


Of  the  submarine  chasers  100  were  delivered  to  and  commission  e 
by  the  French.  The  first  20  destroyers  of  the  3-year  program  an 
thorized  to  be  contracted  for  were  advertised  the  day  the  bill  passe 
and  contracted  for  in  the  fall  of  1916.  The  average  prewar  tim 
of  completing  destroyers  from  time  of  contract  was  24.8  months 
Had  this  held  during* the  war  we  would  have  completed  none  of  tin 
3-year  program  destroyers  and  but  6  new  destroyers  in  all  during 
the  war  period  instead  of  44.  Production  was  increasing  rapid h 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  having  reached  the  rate  of  about  10  a 
month.  For  1919  the  deliveries  anticipated  prior  to  the  armistk-t 
were  12  to  13  per  month.  After  the  armistice  overtime  was  stopped 
and  work  slowed  to  an  economical  rate,  but  even  so  the  deliveries 
during  the  year  averaged  9  per  month. 

1  wish  to  add  to  that  a  statement  published  in  the  Fore  River 
Los;,  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  headed  "Last  of  71  de- 
stroyers delivered  to  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,"  in  which  is  quoted 
a  statement  that  I  made  at  Squantum  when  they  began  the  work: 

We  have  the  medicine  for  the  Kaiser.  You  gentlemen  are  the  druggists— 
von  are  compounding  the  medicine.  You  must  work  every  minute  until  \w 
have  the  medicine  prepared.  Hand  these  destroyers  over  to  the  Navy  as  sovn 
as  you  can,  and  they  will  finish  the  job. 

This  article  is  a  statement  of  President  Powell  of  the  work  done 
at  Quincy  and  Squantum,  where  most  of  our  destroyers  were  built 
That  answers  the  question  you  asked  me  the  other  day. 
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hi*  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

[From  the  Fore  River  I^oy,  Quinry,  Mom*.,  May  20,  1920.] 

r»   STM  KS  UKSTUOYKR  ( ONTKACT  COM  IM.KTKU — I.A.ST  OK  7  1   DKsTROY KRS  DEMYFRKD 

TO  I'll ARI.KSTOWN   NAVY  YAlill. 

M«»ii«lay,  .May  17.  the  destroyer  (Hhorttr,  the  last  hull  to  In-  launched  at 
it  inn   Works  mid  the  last  of  71  dot rovers  which  have  l>oen  built  by  the 
Uivor  Plant,  was  delivered  to  the  1'nited  Stares  Navy  Yard  at  Churles- 
Mass.    The  Fore  River  plant  is  tin4  only  yard  in  the  country  lo  deliver 
1»«oit   of  its  contract,  amounting  to  over  .S100.onn.nou. 

•  tM*i£iiining  of  the  building  program  started  on  June  IS,  11)17.  with  the 
of   the  keel  of  the  destroyer  I  Attic,  and  from  that  time  on  previous 

is  Im'^iu  to  be  broken.  Five  keels  were  laid  in  one  day;  two  destroyers 
\\  tlo'ir  tests  the  same  day,  and  were  turned  over  to  the  Ooverninent 
n  .*VJ  hours  of  each  other;  four  boats  wen-  launched  in  2.">  hours,  and 
ir  tliit  time  another  destroyer  was  delivered  to  the  Government.  One 
crew  in  nine  hours  drove  *J.SO."i  three  fourth-inch  Hush  rivets  in  an  oil- 

loilkhead  subject  to  an  air  test.    That  is  driving  rivets  at  the  rate  *»f 

Mum  rive  |H»r  minute, 
ng  before  the  hulls  were  ready  for  trial  trips,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
iize   rvgulur  trial-trip  crew.    Men  who  were  the  best  mechanics  in  the 

\\  erv  selected  to  do  t he  "trick."  and  they  showed  the  world  that  Fore 
r  ecoiM  build  destroyers  fast  ami  build  them  well.    The  W\  destroyers 

at  the  t>ulncy  Works  went  out  on  1»'»o  trial  trips;  *jo  of  which  were 
lar  standardization,  ftill-j>ower  runs  otT  llocklnnd;  41  were  official  trips; 
1*>  .were  builders'  trials.  Many  of  these  trials  were  made  tinder  the  most 
conditions,  both  extreme  heat  and  cold.  One  remarkable  thing  was 
trial  of  two  destroyers  in  one  day  by  the  same  crew,  for  on  August  14, 
.  two  boats  left  Ouiney  the  same  day  on  trial  trips. 

oduetion  kept  growing  faster  and  faster  during  the  war,  and  on  the  4th 
lay.  101  s.  the  keel  of  the  Mahun  was  laid  with  the  intention  of  smashing 
•eeord  time  of  building  a  destroyer,  which  ut  that  time  was  26  months.  On 
lib  of  August  the  Mahan  was  launched,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  it 
delivered  to  the  Navy  in  the  record  time  of  174  days. 

r  Tuesday,  September  23,  11)10,  the  Turner,  the  thirty-sixth  and  last  de- 
ver  of  the  Quincy  Works  contract,  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  Department. 
<e  3t»  destroyers  were  built  and  delivered  in  the  remarkable  period  of 
m-nths  and  days,  which  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  realize  that 
time  taken  to  build  one  destroyer  has  been  usually  26  months. 
ie  following  Fore  River  destroyers  built  on  this  contract  saw  service 
'ad:  LittU,  KimUcrUi.  siynurncy,  (irtyory,  Stnwjham,  hycr,  Colhoun,  Bill, 
}>!infj,  Murray,  fxnicl,  Luce,  Mnury,  and  Lan*dalc. 

i«  e  President  J.  W.  Powell,  responding  to  the  call  for  more  destroyers, 
i tied  the  Squantum  Works  to  build  .'Jo  destroyers,  aial  he  also  established 
irhine  shop  at  Buffalo.  N.  \\,  and  a  boiler  shop  at  Providence,  H.  I.  Other 
■pendent  concerns  ejdarged  their  plants  to  care  for  the  additional  contracts 
outlining  these  boats.   Works  were  started  at  Squantum  on  October  7,  1017, 

hull  fabrication  was  begun  on  January  14.  101S.  The  first  keel  was  laid 
\pril  20,  1010.  On  July  1S  the  first  destroyer  at  Squantum.  the  Dctphy.  was 
iched.  The  organization  of  a  working  force  at  this  yard  was  done  in  a  won- 
fii I  manner.    The  best  men  from  the  Quincy  yard  were  sent  to  Squantum, 

then*  was  dcvclo|tcd  from  an  army  of  clerks,  salesmen,  and  other  nonme- 
tiics  a  crew  of  workmen  who  at  once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  production. 

September  0.  1010,  the  keel  of  the  destroyer  /t'cii/  was  laid,  and  this  boat 
>  completely  built  ami  delivered  In  the  unparalleled  time  of  4">i  working 
s.    Tills  world's  record  probably  received  more  publicity  than  any  other 

building  feat  ever  performed. 

l»p  trial-trip  crew  at  Squantum  made  some  surprising  records,  the  best  of 
ich  was  the  trial  of  the  Moo<ly  on  September  10,  1010.  Starting  out 
7  or,  a.  in.,  every  test,  including  the  four-hour  run,  was  finished  successfully, 
1  :it  1.20  p.  in.  the  ship  was  docked. 

Urcsaly  the  turbine  plant  at  Buffalo,  X,  Y.,  and  the  boiler  and  condenser 
ut  at  Providence,  11.  I.,  have  b<»en  returned  to  the  Government,  and  the 
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$10,000,000  destroy  t»r  plant  ut  Squantuin  will  he  turned  over  to  the  Goveromer 
on  June  1,  1920. 

The  25,810  employees  of  the  Fore  River  and  Squantum  Works  may  look  but 
with  pride  that  they  had  a  part  In  making  the  Fore  River  plant  the  first  i 
respond  and  the  first  to  deliver  destroyers  to  the  United  States.  The  Secretar 
of  the  Navy,  in  speaking  to  the  men  of  the  plant  during  the  war,  said :  "  W 
have  the  medicine  for  the  Kaiser.  You  gentlemen  are  the  druggists — you  ai 
compounding  the  medicine.  You  must  work  every  minute  until  we  have  tl 
medicine  prepared.  Hand  these  destroyers  over  to  the  Navy  as  soon  as  yo 
can  and  they  will  finish  the  Job."   We  did  the  job  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prepared  this  statement  about  the  destroy?] 
and  other  boats,  submarine  chasers,  and  mine  sweepers,  etc.  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  This  was  prepared  in  my  office. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  authoritative? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  authoritative.  The  figures  were  obtaine 
from  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  ships  that  were  provided  for  in  the  thre* 
year  program,  there  were  no  battleships  that  were  completed  and  use 
in  the  war,  were  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  soon  as  the  war  came  on  the  need  fo 
smaller  craft  was  so  great  that  the  General  Board  and  the  Chief  o 
Operations  and  our  allied  forces  abroad  recommended  that  we  d 
not  press  the  building  of  the  big  ships,  but  press  the  building  o 
small  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  quite  properly. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Quite  properly. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  no  battleships  completed  that  wer 
laid  down,  then,  during,  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  None  except  those  that  had  gone  so  far  that  w 
ought  to  have  finished  them. 

The  Chairman.  None  were  completed  for  use  in  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  none  of  those  authorized  in  191 
were  completed ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  No  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  battle  cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  other  cruisers? 

Secretary  Daniels.  At  the  request  and  suggestion  of  all  the  an 
thorities,  we  

The  Chairman.  You  stated  here  that  the  2G  destroyers  that  wen 
provided  for  in  the  three-year  program  were  finished  during  the  war5 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  statement  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  26  took  part  in  the  war  in  tin 
war  zone? 

Secretary  Daniei^s.  I  should  have  to  get  you  a  statement  of  that 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  gave  it  to  you  the  other  day  in  the  hearings.  1 
will  get  you  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  eight,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  the  number.  It  is  in  my  state 
ment,  which  I  can  refer  to  and  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me  that  information  and  put  it  at  this 
place  in  the  record? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 
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t»  following  statement  was  snbsequentlv  submitted  by  Secretary 

»i  x  «  1«>si royer.s  completed  during  the  war  period,  which  were  authorized  in 
«"   t»f  the  three-year  program,  were  the  Shaw,  Calducll,  Craven,  Connor, 
.  11  rid  Mauley. 

-«»  Oestroyers  completed  during  the  war  iieriod.  which  were  part  of  the 
*'»ir  |*»riod,  were  the  following:  Wick  fit.  Philip,  W'oolxey,  Erf  in*.  Little, 
'ft/,  Siffourney,  fireyory,  Strinyham,  Dyrr,  ftflhoun,  Strrcnx,  McKcc, 
r.  1'aylor.  Jirll,  Strihlinfi.  Murnty.  Israel,  Luce,  Maury,  lAinxdnlc,  Mahan, 
.  f  tianifiltn.  and  Rohinmn. 
1—  destroyer*  completed  during  the  war  j>erlod,  from  special  appropria- 
vi-re  the  following:  Rathltonrnc.  Talliot.  Waters,  Dent.  I)f>rsey,  Ltd.  Lam- 
.   if  ad  fftiul.  Montgomery.  Brccxc.  Boyy*,  and  Ward. 

*-!S  submarines  completed  during  the  wjir  period,  which  were  authorized 
'*>  the  three-yen r  program,  were  the  following:  L~n.  Is-ti,  L-7.  //-.S.  M  /, 

~ .        x-i.  x     x-n,  x-7.  <>-/.  n->.  o     o-.f.  o-:>,  o-c.  0-7.  <>-,\  o-u. 

<>-i  1.  O-JJ.  0-13,  O-t),  0-/.T.  and  O-tti. 

^ix  submarines  completed  during  the  war  period,  which  were  a  part  of 
iree-yesir  program,  were  the  following:  A'-/.7.  R-tH.  /<-/7.  R-tH,  R-W. 
-  .io. 

four  suhmariiies  completed  during  the  war  fieriod  from  s|»ccial  appropri- 
*  subsequent  to  the  three-year  program  were  the  following:  //-/,  11-1, 
mill  11-7. 

m  unition  ns  to  the  war  zone  activities  of  all  of  the  above  is  given  in  the 
in  my  testimony  of  the  — —  day  of  May.  1920. 

ie  C1 1 1 airman.  And  of  submarines  there  were  six,  according  to 
lenient,  provided  in  the  three-year  program,  that  were  finished 
ng  the  war. 

'cretary  Danikls.  That  statement  is  correct. 

lie  Chairman.  Were  these  submarines  used  in  the  war  zone  dur- 
the  war? 

•rretarv  Daniels.  I  will  give  you  that  statement. 

he  Chairman.  Will  you  also  give  me  that  statement  at  this  point 

he  record  * 

ecretnry  Daniels.  I  think  it  is  already  in  Admiral  McKean's 
einent.  but  J  will  look  it  up. 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  will  be  found  in  the  statement 
rtod  above.) 

'lie  Chairman.  1  see  you  also  give  the  figures  of  vessels  of  this 
t  that  were  provided  for  subsequent  to  the  three-year  program? 
Secretary  Daniel.  Yes:  very  properly,  because  they  took  the  place 
the  large  cruisers  that  we  suspended  work  on. 

Hie  Chairman,  ('an  you  give  the  total  expenditures  on  destroyers 
•m  the  beginning  of  the  war  on  ( 
vcretarv  Daniels.  1  will  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figures  also  on  submarines  and  Eagle 
its? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  To  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  all  that;  yes,  sir. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Secretary 

iniels :) 

TV  exiMiMli tares  on  331  destroyers  built,  or  building  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ir  and  undertaken  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  over  t he  jwriod  from  April 
1H17.  to  April  1.  1920,  have  »>een,  in  round  figures,  $3*2.000,000. 
Similar  expenditures  on  150  submarines  nre  $90,000,000. 

The  similar  expenditures  on  (10  Eagle  hoats  completed  and  r>2  hegun  but  ean- 
I(h1  after  the  armistice  were  $40,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  three  Eagle  boats  were  in  coming 
sion  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chain  max.  Did  these  Eagle  boats  ever  get  as  far  as  the  Ai 
lantic  ? 

Secretary  Daxikls.  I  think  Admiral  Mr Kean  gave  you  that,  but 
will  get  that  information.  That  was  a  matter  handled  by  Operation 
I  will  get  you  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  to  Europe,  did  they 

Secretary  Daxikls.  I  will  get  you  the  information  as  to  that. 

(The  following  statement  was" subsequently  furnished  by  Secretar 
Daniels:) 

The  three  Eagle  boars  above  mentioned  reached  Kiirope  May  2,  1919.  Tb>- 
served  in  the  White  Sea,  the  Hlaek  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  two  r< 
turned  to  the  United  States  February  lf>,  1920.  The  Eagle  A  o.  /  is  now  in  1 1  j 
Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  testimony  Admiru 
Badger,  on  page  2700,  spoke  of  the  General  Board's  letter  to  the  Sec  re 
tary  of  the  Navy  of  November  17, 1914.  This  was  the  letter  that  ha* 
to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  a  personnel  of  19,600,  which  wa 
not  given  to  Congress  in  its  initial  form  [reading] : 

39.  The  (ieneral  Bonn!  ran  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  department  tit 
necessity  of  using  its  best  endeavors  to  curry  out  the  repeated  recommendation 
of  the  General  Hoard  made  from  year  to  year,  to  provide  the  fleet  with  a  per 
sonnel,  active  list  and  trained  reserve,  equal  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet  for  wai 

40.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  this  Is  a  matter  of  even  more  seriou 
import  than  that  of  construction,  for  it  can  not  be  too  often  related  that  ship 
without  a  trained  personnel  to  man  and  tight  them  are  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  war.  And  the  training  needed  for  the  purpose  is  long  and  arduous,  an. 
can  not  be  done  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  must  have  been  provided  f«> 
long  previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities;  and  any  ship  of  the  fleet  found  a 
the  outbreak  of  war  without  provision  having  been  made  for  its  manning  b; 
officers  and  men  trained  for  service  can  be  counted  as  only  a  useless  mass  o 
steel,  whose  existence  leads  only  to  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Admiral  Badger  states  that  this  was  not  sent  to  Congress,  and  tha 
Congress  was  not  informed. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  mean  what  you  have  read  was  not  sent  t< 
Congress  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  recommendation  of  19,600. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  all  that  you  have  read  was  sent  to  Congress 
If  you  will  look  in  my  annual  report,  in  Appendix  A,  the  report  foi 
1914,  you  will  find  everything  you  have  read  was  in  the  report  thai 
went  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  the  figures,  19,600,  were  not  sent. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

You  wili  find  what  you  have  read  on  page  68  of  the  annual  reporl 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1914,  Appendix  A.  All  you  hav* 
read  is  in  that  report,  which  was  published  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  2702  the  following  appears : 

The  C'haikman.  And  the  report,  with  the  numerical  increase  in  it,  was  not 
published,  was  it? 

Admiral  Badckr.  It  was  never  sent  in. 

That  refers  to  the  numerical  increase  suggested? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  what  he  referred  to. 
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C^hairman.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  this  vital 
i^endation  for  the  19,600  increase  was  not  given  to  Congress? 
tor  Pittman.  Pardon  me,  what  year  was  that? 
Chairman.  1914. 

etairy  Daniels.  What  was  the  question  you  asked  me?  Please 
*e  question. 

stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows : 

"n  airman.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  this  vital  roconnnenda- 

•  tlie  19,600  increase  was  not  given  to  Congress? 

Chairman.  You  have  already  taken  up  that  matter  in  your 
lent,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  state. 

retary  Daniels.  It  was  not  a  recommendation  at  all.  It  never 
to  me  as  a  recommendation,  but  I  will  give  you  all  the  facts  in 
ction  with  it. 

?  Chairman.  You  have  already  given  them  in  your  statement,  so 
hem  as  briefly  as  possible. 

retary  Daniels.  I  am  going  to  give  them  very  briefly,  in  five 
tes. 

*  Chairman.  Yen*  well. 

retary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  retailed  here 
[>  as  to  some  communication  I  held  with  the  General  Board  of 
lavy  in  1914.  and  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Fiske  who  undertook 
nvey  the  impression  that  I  had  directed  the  General  Hoard  to 
lit  certain  recommendations  as  to  increase  of  personnel.  Such 
npression  would  be  injustice  to  the  General  Board  as  well  as  to 
Not  once,  but  at  least  twice,  or  probably  three  times,  I  have 
estcd  to  the  General  Board  the  omission  of  certain  specific  recom- 
lations  in  their  reports  which  would  be  printed  as  appendices  in 
mnual  reports.  In  each  case  I  suggested  that  those  particular 
mnendations  not  to  be  published  should  be  contained  in  com- 
irations  for  the  study  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of 
rations.  It  is  manifestlv  proper  that  certain  of  their  recom- 
dations  should  be  confidential.  Most  of  them  are.  My  rela- 
s  with  the  General  Board  have  been  such  as  to  justifv  the  utmost 
and  confidential  exchange  of  views.  When  an  ex-officio  member 
he  General  Board  so  far  forgets  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  as 
nssip  about  those  communications  he  publishes  his  unfitness  for 
ul>ership  on  that  board  and  loses  his  usefulness, 
n  t he  latter  part  of  1914  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  had  succeeded 
the  first  time  in  years  in  securing  the  enlistment  authorized  by 
.  My  opinion  was  that  the  big  immediate  and  difficult  duty  was 
'oncentrate  on  getting  appropriations  for  capital  and  other  fight- 
ships  and  on  teaching  and  training  the  more  than  50,000  men 
n  enlisted,  and  in  keeping  that  strength  up  to  that  number  author- 
1  before  I  should  ask  an  increase.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  at  that 
le  I  did  not  believe  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  Congress  was  in 
lood  to  vote  the  money  that  would  be  required  for  a  large  increase 
\  also  the  money  for  two  dreadnaughts.  An  increase  of  20,000 
n.  as  I  am  informed  by  Supplies  and  Accounts,  would  necessitate 
additional  appropriation  of  $16,000,000. 

I  know  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  money  for  large 
urease  in  personnel  and  for  the  new  ships  the  General  Board  felt 
cessary  and  the  number  for  which  I  had  estimated.    As  obtaining 
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money  for  new  dreadnaughts  was  paramount,  and  as  Navigatio 
reported  we  had  sufficient  men  to  man  the  best  ships,  I  did  not  as 
the  money  for  the  increase  of  men,  but  stressed  the  tight — and  it  wu 
a  hard  one — to  secure  enough  money  for  the  new  dreadnaughts  an 
other  fighting  ships.  The  recommendation  of  the  General  Board  ;i 
forwarded  to  me  and  published  as  an  appendix  to  my  report  (st 
Appendix  A,  p.  68,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1914)  wa 
in  these  words : 

43.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  herein  set  forth,  the  General  Board  recoi 
mends : 

(a)  That  legislation  be  asked  for  providing  an  active  personnel,  officers  an 
enlisted  force,  capable  of  keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleships  under  ] 
years  of  age  from  dute  of  authorization,  all  destroyers  and  submarines  undi 
12  years  of  age  from  authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers  and  all  gunboats  an 
all  the  necessary  auxiliaries  that  go  with  the  active  fleet;  and  of  furnishir 
nucleus  crews  for  all  ships  in  the  Navy  that  would  be  used  in  time  of  war,  an 
the  necessary  men  for  the  training  and  other  shore  stations. 

{b)  That  the  general  policy  be  adopted  of  expanding  the  active  personm 
with  the  expansion  of  the  fleet  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  (a). 

ic)  That  Immediate  stej>s  be  taken  to  form  a  national  naval  reserve  «: 
trained  officers  and  men,  and  that  this  work  be  pushed  until  this  reserve,  i 
connection  with  the  Naval  Militia,  has  reached  the  point  where,  combine 
with  the  active  list,  it  will  be  |>ossible  to  fully  man  the  entire  fleet  with  wji 
complements  and  furnish  10  i>er  cent  additional  for  casualties. 

(d)  That  the  Naval  Militia  be  expanded  in  number  ami  that  the  depart  met. 
encourage  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  its  training  ro  the  end  that 
may  still  more  efficiently  serve  to  repn force  the  regular  service  at  need. 


T  suggested  to  the  board  that  it  stress  the  building  program  an 
lay  down  the  general  principles  of  personnel  omitting  any  particula 


gation  recommended  as  complements  for  the  ships  enough  men  in  hi 
judgment — and  that  was  his  duty  prescribed  by  law — for  mannin 
the  ships  of  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  th 
General  Board.  The  board  never  then  or  since  intimated  to  m 
that  my  suggestion  was  not  entirely  proper,  and  I  published  th 
report  as  it  was  forwarded  to  me.  It  was  never  until  I  had  refuse 
to  approve  Admiral  Fiske's  plea  to  reorganize  the  Xavy  Departnien 
on  plans  u  made  in  Germany."  patterned  after  the  Von  Tirpit 
method,  and  had  not  yielded  to  his  repeated  solicitations  to  make  hii 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  that  this  comparative^ 
unimportant  confidential  talk  with  the  General  Board  was  give 
currency  and  an  airing  in  Congress  long  before  the  United  State 
entered  the  World  War.  Inasmuch  as  I  recommended  an  increase  i: 
1915  and  Congress  "ave  the  large  increase  in  August,  1916,  large 
than  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  could  enlist  before  we  entered  the  wai 
the  condition  of  a  few  thousand  men,  more  or  less,  in  1914,  woul< 
have  exerted  no  perceptible  influence  in  a  great  war  in  which  w 
enlisted  and  enrolled  more  than  500,000  men  in  the  Xavy.  To  harl 
back  to  this  warmed-over  criticism  serves  only  to  show  that  thi 
investigation,  limited  by  the  resolution  to  the  part  the  Xavy  playe< 
in  the  World  War,  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  an  opportunity  o 
airing  ancient  grievances  without  contributing  anything  of  value  t< 
lessons  taught  by  the  World  War. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  objecting  to  tin 
questions  of  the  committee  on  this  matter? 


George  Dewet. 


number  of  increase  in  that  year. 
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*t  ».r*y  Daniels.  Not  at  all. 

K-airman.  It  is  not  the  committee  that  you  are  referring  to? 
"taxry  Daniels.  No.    Let  me  read  it  again:  To  hark  back  to 
*~rr*ed-over  criticism  serves  only  to  show  that  this  investigation, 
the  resolution  to  the  part  the  Navy  played  in  the  World 

•  regarded  by  some  as  merely  an  opportunity  of  airing  ancient 
^*es  without  contributing  anything  of  value  to  lessons  taught 

World  War. 

Chairman.  But  not  so  regarded  by  the  committee. 
«?t«ry  Daniels.  Not  the  committee. 
Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  committee  that  is  harking  back  to 

I  vi  est  ions  i 

~et,ary  Daniels.  No;  I  think  it  is  the  witnesses  who  have  come 

•  you.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  knows  anything  about 
ancient  grievances. 

»  Chairman.  But  the  committee  asked  the  questions, 
retary  Daniels.  You  will  observe  that  when  these  witnesses 
grievances  before  the  committee,  they  generally  made  prepared 
nents,  and  brought  this  out  without  any  questions  from  the 
iittee. 

e  Chairman.  That  has  been  done  by  all  the  witnesses  throughout 
earing  practically. 

•retary  Daniels.  I  am  referring  to  those  who  have  ancient 
ances,  and  are  very  mad  because  I  did  not  give  them  the  high 
nments  they  wished,  or  removed  them  from  places  which  they 
not  filling  well.  I  say  this  is  regarded  by  some  as  merely  an  op- 
unity  of  airing  ancient  grievances  without  contributing  anything 
ilue  to  lessons  taught  by  the  World  War. 

ttad  the  fight  of  my  life,  Mr.  Chairman — I  do  not  think  you  were 
»mber  of  the  Senate  in  1914. 
he  Chairman.  I  was  not. 
retary  Daniels.  Every  man  who  was  in  Congress  in  1914  knows 

•  well  the  difficulty  of  securing  appropriations  for  a  larger  Navy, 
vd  the  fight  of  my  life  in  1914,  working  with  the  majority  of  the 
al  Affairs  Committee,  led  by  Chairman  Padgett,  to  secure  an 
ropriation  for  two  battleships* in  that  bill,  as  the  following  extract 

II  the  Congressional  Record,  February  8,  1015  (p.  3438)  shows: 

r.  With»*rs|n»on  moves  to  recommit  H.  H.  2<K>7r>  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
irs  with  instructions  to  forthwith  report  the  hill  hack  to  t lie  House  with  an 
ndnient  striking  out  the  word  "  two"  where  it  oeeurs  in  line  4.  page  64,  and 
ri  t h*"  word  "one"  in  plaeo  thereof. 

lie  vote  stood:  Yeas,  149:  Nays.  165.  Representative  Wither- 
►on.  backed  by  nearly  half  the  Members  of  the  House,  made  a 
<1  tijjlit  to  prevent  my  recommendations,  incorporated  in  the  bill 
the  Naval  A  (Tail's  Committee,  for  the  two  battleships  l>eing 
>pted.  I  lis  motion  was  to  build  only  one  dreadnaught  and  a  change 
eight  votes  would  have  reduced  the  building  program  in  that  bill 
one  dreadnaught  instead  of  the  two  secured.  An  analvsis  of  the 
w  shows  that  both  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties— Mr.  *Mann,  Re- 
blican,  and  Mr.  Underwood,  Democrat— was  cast  for  recommit- 
ig  the  bill  with  instructions  to  substitute  "  one  "  for  "  two."  This 
»te  is  significant  as  showing  the  public  attitude  and  the  attitude  in 
ingress  at  that  time,  and  no  discussion  now  of  what  might  have  been 
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done  two  or  three  years  before  we  entered  the  war  has  any  value  wi 
out  the  sidelight  of  public  opinion  as  represented  by  a  large  elein 
in  Congress  in  opposing  the  two-battleship  construction  urged  bv 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  approved  by  the  President.  I  belie- 
then,  and  the  General  Board  agreed,  that  in  comparison  with  sec 
ing  the  money  for  two  dreadnaughts  everything  else  was  less  imp 
tant.  Besides,  I  recommended  in  1915  and  actually  secured  in  1 
all  the  men  needed  for  the  new  ships  and  secured  them  before 
ships  were  even  launched ;  and  never  during  the  World  War,  with 
increase  from  342  to  over  2,000  vessels  to  be  manned,  was  a  ship  ref 
for  service  that  the  department  did  not  have  the  men  ready  to  man 
So  much  for  this  backstairs  gossip  about  1914  and  like  ancient  histo 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  the  General  Boj 
did  not  make  this  report  to  you,  including  the  19,600  increase  i 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  published  their  report. 

The  Chairman.  They  did,  however,  prepare  a  letter  giving  fa 
and  figures,  did  they  not,  and  this  letter  was  shown  to  you — read 
you  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.    Admiral  Fiske  made  me  a  stateme 
which  I  do  not  think  had  been  passed  by  the  board,  or  it  mav  hi 
been,  containing  those  figures.    Then  I  went  over  to  the  dene 
Board  and  had  a  discussion  with  them  and  suggested  that  in  vi 
of  the  very  greatly  divided  sentiment  in  Congress  and  the  very  gr< 
difficulty  we  were  going  to  have  to  get  any  Targe  building  progn 
that  I  thought  it  was  wiser  that  we  should  strain  every  point 
secure  two  dreadnaughts,  because  I  knew  of  the  fight  coming  in  t 
House  to  secure  those  two  dreadnaughts,  that  it  was  going  to 
very  difficult,  which,  as  the  result  proved,  it  was,  and  I  suggested 
them  that  in  their  report  which  they  should  send  to  me  they  shou 
state  what  ships  should  be  in  full  commission,  what  ships  should 
in  reserve,  and  that  then  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  would  provi 
the  personnel  for  such  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  testimony  of  Admit 
Badger,  found  on  page  2705 : 

Admiral  Badger.  The  rei>ort  never  left  the  board  containing  that  19.600. 
never  left  the  board  at  all  and  never  was  returned. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  further: 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  it  went  to  him  officially  or  not.  it  went  to  hlr 
Admiral  Badger.  He  knew  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  Secretary  declined  to  accept  the  report  of  t 
General  Board  for  that  numerical  Increase  of  19,600  men,  did  the  board,  befo 
sending  the  deleted  report  back  to  the  Secretary,  send  to  the  Secretary  a  lett 
in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  personnel,  giving  more  details  than  those  co 
talned  in  the  printed  report?  That  report  was  the  letter  to  which  you  1m 
referred  ? 

Admiral  Badger.  No;  that  letter  was  never  sent— no  letter  of  that  kind  wi 
sent  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  letter  read  to  the  Secretary  at  a  meeting  of  tl 
General  Board? 

Admiral  Badger.  It  was;  yes.   That  is  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  on  this  letter,  or  wi 
it  simply  filed? 

Admiral  Badger.  Filed. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  General  Board? 

Admiral  Badger.  Filed  with  the  General  Board,  to  be  produced  whenever, 
cnse  
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1  •  airman.  lh**s  the  General  Board  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings? 
Kaim.ek.  Yen. 

*t  airman.  Whs  the  fact  Unit  this  letter  was  read  to  the  Secretary  in 
^•^'ting  of  the  General  Hoard  reported  in  its  minutes? 
Kadcer.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  so. 

"tarv  Daniels.  I  have  stated  that  I  went  to  the  General  Board 

LTS. 

Chairman.  So  you  knew  about  the  recommendations  of  the 
increase  ? 

t-tary  Daniels.  Certainly.  I  stated  so  before  the  House  com- 
t  Hree  years  ago. 

C^n airman.  And  at  that  time,  at  your  suggestion,  that  was 
it  in  their  report? 

>?tary  Daniels.  It  was,  and  for  the  reason  I  have  given  you. 

Chairman.  Yes. 
retary  Daniels.  Let  me  finish. 
•  Chairman.  Certainly. 

retary  Daniels.  Because  I  knew  we  had  a  tremendously  hard 
on  our  hands.  The  Congress  in  1912  had  only  given  us  one 
naught,  and  I  knew  we  had  a  tremendously  harcl  fight  to  get 
A'hich  I  regarded  as  the  most  important  thing, 
i*  Chairman.  Did  vou  consider  at  that  time  that  we  had  an 
late  personnel  for  the  Xavy  ? 

•retary  Daniels.  I  took  up  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
»l  as  to  what  ships  should  be  in  full  commission,  and  I  sent  them 
ter.  I  will  quote  the  letter  I  wrote  to  them.  I  wrote  a  letter 
li  appears  in  my  annual  report  of  1914,  Appendix  B,  on  page  70: 

Washington,  \orcmber  18,  191.1. 

i :  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

ft :  Increase  of  the  Navy,  building  program  and  personnel,  1916. 

renee:  General  Board's  letter  No.  420-2  of  November  17,  1914. 

its  rt'ix.rt  on  personnel,  In  section  43,  paragraph  (a),  the  General  Board 
-<  The  following  recommendation : 

I'hat  legislation  be  asked  for  providing  an  active  personnel,  officers  and 
ted  forte,  capable  of  keeping  in  full  commission  all  battleships  under  15 
s  of  ane,  from  date  of  authorization,  all  destroyers  and  submarines  under 
of  ape  from  authorization,  half  of  the  cruisers  and  all  gunboats,  and 
he  necessary  auxiliaries  that  go  with  the  active  fleet,  and  of  furnishing 
eus  erews  for  all  ships  in  the  Navy  that  would  be  used  in  time  of  war,  and 
necessary  men  for  the  training  and  other  shore  stations." 
Iif  department  desires  a  report  from  the  bureau  as  to  personnel  available 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  above  quoted,  to- 
n-r  with  such  comment  and  recommendation  on  the  subject  as  the  bureau 
tit  to  make. 

Joseph  us  Daniels. 

fhat  was  the  specific  recommendation  as  to  the  use  of  men  by  the 
neral  Board. 

Vow,  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  as  follows: 

Jhe  department  desires  a  report  from  the  bureau  as  to  the  personnel  avail- 
f»>r  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Board  above  quoted, 
ether  with  such  comment  and  recommendation  on  the  subject  as  the  bureau 
•s  fit  to  make. 

On  papes  70,  71,  72,  73,  and  74  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Xavi- 
tion  takes  up.  ship  by  ship,  all  characters  of  ships,  shows  the  per- 
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sonnel  needed,  the  number  of  line  officers,  the  number  of  enlisted  n 
needed,  every  class  of  ship,  and  concludes  with  the  following: 

After  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing  figures  the  bureau  sees  no  neees? 
for  asking  for  an  increase  of  enlisted  personnel  this  year,  but  t>elieves  thai 
will  be  necessary  to  do  so  next  year  if  the  recommendation  of  the  (lent 
Board  Is  approved.  The  question  of  the  shortage  of  officers  is  much  rn 
urgent  than  that  of  enlisted  men,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  ex-service  iu 
to  fill  vacancies  in  war  complements,  can  be  readily  obtained  on  the  outbn 
of  war.  But  as  the  supply  of  officers  is  limited  to  the  output  from  the  Na 
Academy  It  will  necessarily  be  several  years  before  the  needs  of  the  sen 
in  like  respect  can  be  filled  if  all  vessels  of  the  Navy  serviceable  for  war  u 
poses  are  placed  in  full  commission. 

That  was  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigati< 
Now.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
Navigation,  in  his  report  of  December.  191*2,  had  recommended  tt 
no  new  appointments  be  made  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  had  *i 
that  the  output  of  officers  from  the  Naval  Academy,  upon  the  th 
existing  number  of  appointments,  would  be  adequate  to  man  shi 
for  a  number  of  years.  But,  in  May,  1913,  the  first  act  I  perform 
in  the  way  of  personnel  after  I  became  Secretary,  was  to  write  ai 
ask  every  Member  of  Congress  to  appoint  two  midshipmen  inste; 
of  one.  The  next  act  was  to  have  tnem  appoint  three  instead 
two,  the  next  four  instead  of  three,  the  next  five  instead  of  four,  ai 
in  this  same  act  of  1914,  recommended  at  that  time,  I  recommend* 
and  we  secured  from  Congress  the  first  naval  reserve  act  ever  passe 
We  secured  the  strengthening  of  the  Naval  Militia,  and  under  tli 
reserve  act  as  amended  in  1915  we  were  enabled  to  secure  authori 
by  which,  when  the  war  came,  we  enlisted  a  quarter  of  a  million  m< 
who  served  the  Naw  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  'The  report  of  the  General  Board  lays  great  stre* 
does  it  not,  on  the  importance  of  increasing  the-  personnel,  and  th< 
say  that  it  is  of  even  more  serious  import  than  that  of  constructio 
Now,  that  being  so,  how  can  you  reconcile  your  suggestion  

Secretary  Daniels.  In  my  report  

The  Chairman.  Please  let  me  finish  my  question  

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  does  not  mean  anything  as  a  questic 
unless  I  finish  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so.  how  can  you  reconcile  your  phi 
to  increase  the  ships  of  the  Navy  ahead  of  the  personnel,  in  view  ( 
this  statement? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Very  easily,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  knew  that 
would  take  three  years  to  build  a  ship;  that  if  we  got  a  naval  reserv 
and  strengthened  the  militia — I  will  read  from  my  annual  repor 
page  31  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  19 1-1 

It  is  for  the  Corirress  to  establish  the  effective  strength  ar  which  the  Nav 
shall  be  maintained,  both  in  personnel  and  in  material,  and  for  the  depar 
meat  to  advise  as  to  the  proj>er  balancing  of  the  two.  For  the  reasons  givr 
above,  the  department  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  any  retrenchment  tin 
may  he  deemed  advisable  on  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Tr«i«ur 
should  not  he  in  new  construction,  as  it  has  pointed  out  that,  if  deemed  nee? 
sary,  the  present  authorized  personnel  can  take  core  of  the  new  ships  tlur 
will  he  added  to  the  Navy  in  the  next  two  years  by  withdrawing  from  servic 
old  vessels  of  little  or  doubtful  military  value.  Later  on,  however.  Increase  i 
personnel  should  keep  pace  with  new  construction. 
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1        another  part  of  the  report  I  said  that  next  year  we  would 
;*  *i  inn-ease  of  men  and  that  year  we  would  stress  the  training 
***«mi.    We  had  secured  a  naval  reserve  act  which  had  been 
^>m-  for  years  and  never  obtained,  and  had  strengthened  the 
J  ilitia  

kiaikman.  So  you  do  not  agree  witli  the  opinion  of  the  (ren- 
«  »r*  rd  that  the  matter  of  personnel  was  of  more  serious  import 
^  *  *^  t:  of  construction  ? 

**-***iry  Danikls.  I  thought  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  opinion 
L*  J-Ttvss  and  the  very  close  appropriations  of  Congress,  that  it 
fssfc  to  get  the  dreadnaught  then  and  defer  until  the  next  year 
***«ise  of  personnel. 

•  C  "iiairman.  Capt.  Taussig  in  his  testimony  says: 

>  *  1  ~>  we  lui'l  4'J  ships  with  only  three-tenths  of  their  iteuee  complement, 
•>*    with  only  one-tenth  of  the  penee  complement,  .'VS  ships  out  of  coimnls- 
i  t  li  no  iKTsonnel  on  hoard. 

■ 

votary  Daniels.  What  year  was  that  ( 

*  Chairman.  That  was  1915 — no  personnel  available  for  those 

- 

-r-etary  Daniels.  In  full  answer  to  anything  Capt.  Taussig  says, 
1  say  that  he  had  a  very  subordinate*  position.  He  had  no  re- 
^\l:>ility.  I  will  say  that  I  never  went  to  those  officers  to  find 
l>out  ships.  I  went  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
[  Viave  given  you  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
►ii  in  full.   I  will  quote  it  in  my  testimony,  showing  every  char- 

of  ship  in  the  Navy  and  how  it  was  manned, 
it*  Chairman.  At  that  time  you  knew  we  were  very  short  of 

did  you  not? 
■* -rotary  Danikls.  At  what  time? 
le  Chairman.  In  1915. 

'<-retarv  Danikls.  No;  I  did  not.    I  know  that  in  1914  we  had 
t-sised  in  one  year  4,o(K)  men.    Let  me  give  you  the  number  of 
s  we  had  placed  in  commission  in  that  one  year — more  -than  we 
ever  had  before.    On  page  31  of  my  annual  report  for  1913  I 

p  : 

\<  estimated  that  more  than  00  per  rent  of  the  effective  ti^iitinjr  l>ower  of 
n»  i i vy  is  now  fully  manned. 

he  Chairman.  If  those  figures  are  correct  that  were  given  by 
>t.  Taussig  it  would  certainly  show  that  we  were  fatally  short 
neii. 

ecretary  Danikls.  I  have  never  read  Capt.  Taussig's  testimony. 

do  I  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  anything  Capt. 
issigsaid.  I  have  given  you  the  report  of  the  responsible  Bureau 
Navigation. 

riu?  Chairman.  But  I  ask  you.  if  those  figures  were  correct,  would 
u>t  indicate  a  shortage  of  men  ? 

secretary  Danikls.  I  have  told  you  what  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
n  said.  I  have  told  you  we  had  90  per  cent  of  the  effective  fight- 
r  power  of  the  Navy  fully  manned.  What  Mr.  Taussig's  opinion 
ght  U*  concerns  me  not  at  all.  He  had  no  responsible  position. 
Hie  Chairman.  Tf  you  do  not  want  to  take  C  apt.  Taussig's  testi- 
fy, I  will  state  myself,  then.  I  understand  that  in  1915  4*2  ships 
<1  only  three-Unths  of  a  peace  complement.  1G  ships  only  one-tenth 
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of  a  peace  complement,  and  38  ships  were  out  of  commission  with  1 

men  available  for  those  ships. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  state  that  from  your  own  knowle^g 
The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  I  get  that  from  the  testimony 

Capt.  Taussig. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  t 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  does  not  bear  out  at  all  the  stateme 
you  have  read. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  statements  happen  to  be  correct,  I  wou 
like  to  know^would  they  not  indicate  that  we  were  short  of  men  ( 

Secretary  D  AN  I  ELS.  I  acted  upon  the  suggestion  

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  that  is  a  very  simple  question. 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  very  simple  question  which  you  premi 
upon  a  statement  which  has  no  facts  to  bear  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you,  if  those  figures  are  correct  < 
they  not  show  that  we  were  short  of  men  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  giving  you  the  statement  of  the  Chief  < 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  is  official.  Now,  what  the  opink 
of  Capt.  Taussig,  or  any  other  of  the  2,000  officers  of  the  Navy  is, 
never  asked  them.  I  have  given  you  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  tl 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  who  reported  to  me  officially,  and  I  put  it 
the  record — as  to  every  ship  we  had  in  the  Navy,  how  it  was  manne 
and  to  show  you  that  90  per  cent  of  the  effective  ships  were  full 
manned. 

Now,  it  mav  be  true,  as  it  alwavs  is,  that  we  had  a  lot  of  junk  i 
the  Navy,  ships  that  we  ought  to  have  scuttled,  that  were  not  fuli 
manned:  but  I  will  show  you  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Nav 
gation  that  the  ships  were  manned  exactly  in  accordance  with  tl 
recommendations -of  the  General  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Capt.  Taussig  said  that  42  shi| 
had  only  three-tenths  of  their  peace  complement.   Is  that  untrue  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  giving  you  the  statement  of  the  Burca 
of  Navigation.  I  have  never  examined  Capt.  Taussig's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  these  particular  ships.  1 
that  untrue  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Capt.  Taussig 
statement.  I  give  you  the  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigatioi 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  if  there  were  not  16  ships  wit 
onlv  one-tenth  of  their  peace  complement  

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  read  you  the  report  

The  Chairman.  Let  me  

Secretary  Daniels.  On  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  answer  my  question.  I  want  to  as 
something  that  you  will  answer. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  going  to  answer  the  question  officially 
The  General  Board  recommended  enough  personnel  to  keep  in  fu! 
commission  all  the  battleships  under  15  years  of  age  from  date  c 
authorization,  for  destroyers  and  submarines  under  12  years  of  ag 
from  date  of  authorization,  half  the  cruisers  and  all  the  gunboats- 
that  is  what  they  recommended.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  Bureau  o 
Navigation,  which  shows  that  was  done  with  the  personnel.  Now 
as  to  somebody  else's  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  I  have  no  answer  t 
make. 
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Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 
^ta.ry  Daniels.  I  have  answered  it  by  the  official  report. 
Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  what  I  have  asked  you. 
stary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  whether  Capt. 
or  some  other  captain,  or  some  other  commander  said  that 
ships  were  not  in  full  commission.  I  am  answering  you  that 
ps  recommended  by  the  General  Board  to  be  in  full  commis- 
ere  in  full  commission;  all  that  they  recommended  to  be  in 
>vi\inission  were  in  part  commission.  That  is  the  official  report 

Oh  airman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Capt.  Taussig  has  stated  that  42 
had  only  three-tenths  of  their  peace  complement;  that  16  ships 
uly  one- tenth  of  their  peace  complement;  and  that  38  ships 
>tit  of  commission,  with  no  personnel  on  board  and  no  personnel 
ble  for  those  ships.  Will  you  please  furnish  the  committee 
Lhe  information  which  you  can  get,  I  take  it,  from  the  depart- 
as  to  whether  this  statement  was  or  was  not  correct  in  1915? 
retary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  the  committee  with  the  report 
1  Kureau  of  Navigation. 

e  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  this  specific 
mat  ion. 

retary  Daniels.  I  have  not  the  time. 

e  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  can  get  it  from  the  department, 
sve  will  put  it  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

<*retary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  you  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
a  vibration  of  the  ships  at  that  time. 

le  Chairman.  Will  you  not  have  information  on  this  particular 
ev  that  I  have  asked  you  looked  up  and  inserted  in  the  record? 
'c  retary  Daniels.  I  will  give  you  information  as  to  every  ship 
ic  Xavy. 

he  Chairman.  But  will  you  not  specifically  have  the  matter  which 
i  asking  vou  about  looked  up? 

ec retary  Daniels.  I  will  specifically  have  it  looked  up  and, will 
'  you  tlie  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Ue  Chairman.  And  in  giving  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of 
isration,  will  vou  please  see  that  that  question  is  definitelv  an- 

red  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  have  the  question  definitely  answered 
I  give  you  the  answer. 

senator  Trammeix.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going 
<ret  that  information,  I  would  like  also  to  have  the  information 
nished  as  to  the  number  of  these  ships  that  were  reserve  ships  and 
•  number  that  were  discarded  ships.   Capt.  Taussig  did  not  state 

it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  entirelv  proper. 

Senator  Trammell.  He  did  not  state  that  in  his  direct  testimony. 

?  tried  to  create  the  impression  in  his  direct  testimony  that  they 

>re  all  ships  ready  for  war,  but  he  did  admit  on  cross-examination 

at  he  knew  more  or  less  of  them  were  discarded  or  merely  reserve 

ips. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  have  that  put  in. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Let  me  state  again  that  every  ship  that  the 
eneral  Board  said  ought  to  be  in  full  commission  was  in  full  com- 
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mision;  that  battleships,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  and  all  oth< 
ships  were  in  such  condition  as  the  General  Board  recommended. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  Capt.  Taussig  states  that  you  forba< 
him  to  publish  an  article  in  the  Naval  Institute  on  "Personn 
needs  " ;  do  you  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not,  an 
you  do  not  know  any  reason  for  doing  so? 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  Whe 
did  he  say  it  was  done?  I  never  heard  of  Capt.  Taussig  ever  havin 
written  an  article  on  personnel  needs,  to  my  recollection.  To  m 
recollection  this  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it.  If  he  did,  it  came  i 
from  the  Intelligence  Office.  There  come  in  from  one  to  20  artieh 
a  day  that  officers  wish  to  have  published,  and  they  go  to  Nav* 
Intelligence  and  Operations,  and  I  usually  follow  their  recommendii 
tions.  but  I  have  no  recollection  at  all  of  any  communication  o 
article  that  Capt.  Taussig  ever  wrote.  I  think  he  was  a  con 
mander  at  that  time,  maybe  a  lieutenant  commander. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  on  page  1160  of  the  typewritten  re< 
ord : 

Navy  personnel.   J.  K.  Tnussig,  January  1.  1916. 

Secretary  Daniels.  1916? 
The  Chairman.  Yes.  • 

Motto:  "Historically,  good  men  with  i»oor  ships  are  hetter  than  poor  me 
with  good  ships."  Naval  Institute.  First  honorable  mention.  Never  pul 
lished,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Danikls.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all. 

In  October,  1915,  I  recommended  and  we  secured  a  very  large  in 
crease  of  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  Admiral  Plun 
kett  told  vou  that  the  Navy  could  never  shoot  so  well  as  then;  tha 
is,  in  1917? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  quoted  from  his  testimony ;  yes.  He  said  tha 
in  his  sworn  testimony  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Admiral  Mayo  state* 
that  the  detachment  of  officers  and  men  for  armed  guards  greatly  re 
duced  the  efficiency  of  the  ships? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  his  testimony.  Of  course.  * 
ship  that  was  placed  in  the  York  River  for  the  purpose  of  training 
an  armed  guard  would  not  be  so  efficient  until  those  armed  guard: 
were  trained  as  when  you  had  taken  the  armed  guard  off,  but  thai 
was  temporary.  Admiral  Mayo  stated  in  his  testimony  that  whei 
war  was  declared  the  fleet  was  in  better  condition  than  it  ever  was 
and  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  whole  fleet  and  go  across,  and  state< 
that  it  was  ready  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  also  stated  that  taking  the  men  off  for  tin 
armed  guards  had  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  ships. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  if  vou  take  v 
dozen  expert  gunners  off  a  ship  and  put  in  men  not  quite  so  expert 
you  have  to  train  them  up  a  little  while  before  they  get  quite  a* 
expert. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral  Plunkett  stated  later  that 
after  the  fleet  came  North  about  50  per  cent  of  the  trained  officer 
were  detached,  and  he  says  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall 
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ijjfht  say.  of  the  fleet  efficiency,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  on 
to   indicate  that  they  ever  fuily  recovered  from  it,  not  even 
tlie   armistice  was  signed.    In  other  words,  the  shooting  was 
md  the  ships  were  efficient  before  the  war,  hut  the  shortage  of 

*  ami  men  reduced  or  destroyed  the  high  state  of  efficiency  as 
lu»  war  began. 

etarv  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  when  the 
*'£ran  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  took  off  of  the  old  ships  the 
expert  officers  and  put  them  on  the  ships  most  needed  and 
1    them  into  training  ships  to  train  other  men  to  take  their 

<■ . 

•  Chairman.  Do  you  not  admit  that  the  Navy  was  disastrously 
of  men  when  the  war  began? 

•rotary  Daniels.  I  do  not  at  all.    I  sav  that  the  Xavv,  so  far  as 

•  *  * 

irhting  Navy  was  concerned,  the  first-line  ships  and  destroyers, 
irhting  ships,  we  had  an  adequate  numl>er  of  men  for  them :  but 
h»  large  duties  we  performed,  if  I  had  supposed  we  had  enough 
for  all  those  duties,  do  you  suppose  I  would  have  been  running 
mirrcvss  everv  week  and  asking  for  new  men.  until  we  increased 

60,000  to  500,000  ? 
ic  Chairman.  But  the  other  witnesses  have  testified.  Mr.  Secre- 

that  we  were  very  short  of  men — Admiral  Badger,  Capt.  Pratt, 
.  Mc-Kean  

cretary  Dantels.  In  the  act  of  August  

\e  Chairman.  I  think  everv  witness  

c  retary  Daniels.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  In  the  act  of  August 
l*.*lt>.  there  was  provision  for  the  enlistment  of  something  like 
i>0  men  additional,  making  a  total  of  77.000,  until  on  March  24 
President  authorized  it  up  to  97,000.  Now.  what  happened? 
mediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  August  29,  I  directed  the 
eau  of  Navigation  to  use  every  effort,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
i  did  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  Navy, 
hit  yet  we  could  not  get  the  men.  On  the  1st  of  January.  191*7. 
tough  in  all  those  days  we  were  appealing  for  men,  we  were 
)00  short  of  the  authorized  enlistment, 
'he  Chairman.  Therefore  we  were  short? 

secretary  Daniels  And  therefore  I  had  requested  Congress  and 
ngress  had  granted  the  request  for  men;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  we 
1  enough  men  to  carry  on  the  war  as  we  carried  it  on,  why,  my  dear 
.  if  we  had  had  enouirh  for  all  purposes,  I  should  not  have  been 
here  every  week  before  the  Naval  Committee  asking  for  more, 
vould  not  have  asked  the  President  to  sign  an  order  on  the  24th  of 
i nli  for  20.0(H)  men.  I  would  not  have  asked  Congress  the  next 
mih  to  increase  it  from  97.000  to  150,(X)0.  I  would  not  have  asked 
em  to  increase  it  again  to  250,000.  I  would  not  have  enrolled 
o.OOO  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  did  not  have  the  men  at 
♦*  outbreak  of  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  had  sixty-odd  thousand  men. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  was  not  enough  for  the  purposes? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Enough  to  man  every  dreadnaught  we  had, 
try  destroyer  we  had,  every  submarine  we  had,  every  fighting  ship 
f  the  first  line. 

The  Chairman.  To  man  them  fully  for, 
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Secretary  Daniels.  To  man  them  fully  for  war. 
J  •    The  Chairman.  And  they  were  fully  manned  for  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Mayo  says  that  they  were  all  rea( 
to  go  into  the  fight. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  some  figures  a  little  later  abo 
this  matter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  war  came — in  fact,  b 
fore  the  war  came,  to  wit,  on  March  24 — in  January  we  were  20j> 
behind,  and  I  instructed  Navigation  to  press  the  enlistments. 

On  March  24  the  President  signed  the  order  for  20,000  more,  ai 
I  instructed  Navigation  to  telegraph  to  every  editor  in  the  Unit< 
States — of  course,  we  needed  more  men  for  the  purposes  for  whi< 
we  were  going  into  it.  But  60,000  men  could  have  manned  evei 
.  dreadnaught,  every  destroyer,  every  submarine,  every  first-line  figr, 
ing  ship.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time,  in  the  fall  of  191 
nobody  ever  thought  of  having  an  armed  guard  on  a  ship.  It  w 
an  entirely  new  naval  function,  and  whatever  lack  there  may  ha 
been  on  any  ship  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  was  due  to  takii 
armed  guards  off  of  those  ships  for  those  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  annual  report  for  1918  y< 
state  that  the  Navy  from  stem  to  stern  had  been  made  ready  to  t! 
fullest  extent  possible  for  any  eventuality. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  apprehended  that  y< 
would  ask  that  question,  because  you  have  asked  it  of  everybody  eh 
so  I  prepared  you  an  answer.  I  want  to  be  very  careful  about  th 
answer,  because  when  I  look  back  on  it  I  am  surprised  at  the  moder 
tion  of  my  language. 

THE  NAVY  WAS  READY — THE  FLEET  MOBILIZED  THE  DAY  WAR  WAS 

DECLARED. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  repeatedly  quoted  an  extract  from  n 

annual  report  for  1918  and  have  made  it  the  basis  of  questions  ask< 

nearlv  every  witness.  It  seems  to  be  such  a  favorite  question  of  you 

that  t  will  quote  it  in  full : 

Before  the  President  went  before  Congress  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1917.  a: 
delivered  his  epoch-making  message,  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  all  patrio 
and  in  the  climax  said,  "  America  is  privileged  to  sj>end  her  blood  nnd  her  nii« 
for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  ami  the  peace  which  8 
has  treasured ;  fJod  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other,"  the  Navy  from  stem 
stern  had  been  made  ready  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  any  eventuality. 

You  have  asked  repeatedly  of  witnesses,  "Would  you  sav  that  t! 
Navy  on  April  6,  1917,  was  ready  from  stem  to  stern? "  f  will  sa 
you  the  trouble  of  asking  that  question  of  me,  and  will  answer  it  no 

The  Chairman.  One  minute,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  was  your  stat 
ment,  not  the  President's,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  part,  from  "stem  to  stern,"  was  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  this  previous  part  is  not  mine. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  it  as  a  stateme 
of  the  President. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  one  of  the  best  statements  that  I  ev 
made,  and  one  of  the  truest.  It  is  one  of  my  statements  that  I  thit 
,is  really  a  good  epigram,  and  really  sums  up  in  a  few  words  tl 
whole  story  of  the  Navy.  If  I  had  written  a  whole  book  I  could  n 
have  said  it  more  truly. 
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Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "one  of  the  truest  state- 
*=ts*  " 

Nvretary  Daniels.  One  of  the  l>est  statements;  because  all  my 
Laments  are  true,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Tii*  Navy  was  ready  from  stem  to  stern.  The  fleet  was  ready,  for 
( *  i»  mobilized  the  day  war  was  declared,  and  Admiral  Mayo,  corn- 
tor  ler  in  chief.  Admiral  Wilson,  and  others  have  told  you  the  fleet 
ri»  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  it  had  ever  been.  The  Navy 
k:*rtment  was  ready;  for  every  bureau  and  office  performed  the 
p*»ily  added  duties  of  war  with  even  greater  efficiency  than  they 
to .  functioned  in  time  of  peace.  There  was  need  of  more  officers  and 
»  r  j personnel,  as  there  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  when 
»u  -omes.  Everybody  had  to  work  overtime,  mast  of  us  day  and 
Lr-t.  always  will  be  the  case  under  such  conditions.  But,  when 
fcf  war  call  came,  every  division  of  the  Navy,  every  office,  bureau, 

*  «?ition,  responded  promptly,  and  not  one  bureau  or  division  of 
tt  ieet  or  department  failed  in  any  duty  it  was  assigned  or  called 
r»  *:  t«i  |K?rform. 

>  lerything  was  not  MKJ  per  cent  perfect.  It  never  was  and  never 
*.  i*  in  any  human  organization.  Thousands  more  officers,  hun- 
:*  >  of  thousands  more  men  and  hundreds  of  ships  were  required 
*il  the  varied  tasks  the  Navy  was  called  upon  to  perform.  And 
t*  the  ships  ami  the  men  and  the  officers,  and  everything  that 
t.-  required. 

'.  the  Navy  hadn't  been  ready,  the  department  as  well  as  the  fleet, 
»    "jldn't  have  got  them  in  anything  like  the  time  we  did. 

'  the  chairman  bases  his  questions  on  the  theory  that  we  should 
't  •  had  all  the  officers  and  men  needed  for  war;  have  had  them 
.T-  ~*-d  and  waiting  for  the  whistles;  should  have  had  all  the  ships 

•  --ate  an  ideal  fleet  and  to  perform  all  kinds  of  war  service;  all 
!?-  *hip>  in  perfect  condition,  fully  manned,  with  steam  up,  w:\it- 
\  f"r  C  ongress  to  pass  the  resolution  declaring  war:  if  he  assumes 

:  ill  this  must  have  l>een  done  l>efore  the  Navy  was  "ready." 
*js  reallv  no  need  of  asking  them.    We  did  not  have  a  perfect 
y   .  then,  ami  never  will  have  it — and  neither  has  any  other  nation 
.   *  world,    (iermany.  which  for  4<)  years  had  devoted  its  energies 
;»r  preparation,  didn't  have  a  fleet  prepared  for  the  kind  of  war 
"      wage.   When  the  Kuropean  war  began  it  had  only  '2*  effective 
"  irines.  and  after  four  years,  centering  its  activities  on  the 
*«  .''"tion  of  I'  l>oats,  had  produced  onlv  400.    I^ord  Jellicoe.  Sir 
-  t  Scott,  and  other  naval  authorities  have  devoted  hundreds  of 
K~  to  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  grand  fleet.    The  British 
i  ^.  after  three  years  of  war.  did  not  have  half  enough  de-trovers 
s    -tj^r  craft  to  meet  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  The 
States  Navy,  one  admiral  after  another  has  testified,  was 
liirh  a  *tate  of  readiness  as  was  any  other  navy  at  the  time  it 

•  -tllod  upon  for  war  service. 

AFTER  THE  SIXKINCJ  OP  THE  "  I.t'SITAXI  A." 

la*  chairman  in  his  series  of  questions,  reverts  continually  to  two 

♦  -t*— the  sinking  of  the  Lusitauia  and  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

t  T'+  L**itania  was  sunk  on  May  7,  1015.  Four  days  later  Admiral 
V«*>  assumed  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  which  had 
~  orated  by  act  of  Congress  a  few  weeks  previous.    The  new 
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organization  of  the  Navy  Department  was  put  into  effect  prompt!; 
1  approved  the  administrative  plan,  and  on  May  28,  as  Admin 
Benson  told  you,  I  sent  a  letter  to  every  bureau  directing  them  t 
make  a  report  on  their  preparedness  for  war  and  to  point  out  an 
particulars  in  which  they  were  lacking.  All  the  bureaus  thereafte 
made  periodical  reports  of  progress  in  preparedness. 

The  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  upon  which  we  had  bet' 
at  work  for  some  months,  was  approved  and  put  into  effect  in  Jub 
1915,  Admiral  Mayo  told  you;  and  Admiral  Benson  pointed  out  thii 
this  new  organization  was  so  efficient  that  44  it  carried  us  throng 
the  war  and  proved  successful  in  every  particular." 

In  the  same  month,  July,  1915,  I  called  upon  the  General  Boar 
to  express  its  opinion  to  the  department  44  as  to  what  the  Xavy  mu? 
be  in  the  future  to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  efticien 
and  most  practically  serviceable  "  navies  of  other  countries,  and  t 
submit  a  program  44  formulated  in  the  most  definite  terms/*  on 
44  planned  for  a  consistent  and  progressive  development  of  this  grea 
defensive  arm  of  the  Nation."  The  General  Board,  of  which  Admi 
ral  Dewey  was  chairman,  on  July  30,  1915,  submitted  a  report  layiiij 
down  the  following  policy: 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  he  equal  to  the  most  pouvi 
ful  maintained  by  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  It  should  be  grniluall: 
Increased  to  this  point  by  a  rate  of  development  year  by  year,  as  may  h 
I>ermitted  by  the  facilities  of  the  country,  but  the  limit  above  defined  shouf< 
be  reached  not  later  than  3925. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  which  ha: 
been  secured  and  which  I  have  recommended  to  this  Congress  wil 
carry  out  exactly  what  Admiral  Dewey  recommended. 

At  the  same  time  the  General  Board  submitted  a  building  pro 
gram  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

On  October  7,  1915,  I  directed  the  General  Board  to  prepare  "  t 
building  program  for  the  Navy  that  will  continue  over  a  period  o1 
five  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,000,000  each  year  foi 
five  years  on  new  construction  only."  In  accordance  with  this  th< 
General  Hoard,  on  October  12,  1915,  submitted  an  elaborate  building! 
program,  which  embraced  156  war  vessels,  including  10  dreadnaughts 
6  battle  cruisers,  0  scout  cruisers,  50  destroyers,  6<  submarines,  an<l 
vessels  of  various  other  types. 

This  five-year  building  program,  with  additional  recommendation 
of  32  more  submarines  than  the  General  Board  had  recommended, 
was  presented  in  my  annual  report  of  December  1,  1915,  in  which  1 
said : 

In  presenting  this  report  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  urpe  above  everything  else  the 
necessity  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  continuous  program  of  construction. 

I  urged  that  measure  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  result  wns 
that  the  next  naval  appropriation  act,  that  of  August  29,  1910,  not 
only  authorized  the  construction  of  15(>  vessels,  but  shortened  the 
time  of  the  program  from  five  to  three  years,  provided  for  a  very 
large  increase  in  personnel,  and  carried  appropriations  of  over 
$312,000,000. 

The  Naval  Consulting  Board,  which  brought  to  our  assistance  in 
working  out  naval  problems  the  most  eminent  inventors  and  scientists 
in  the  country,  was  created  in  1915.  On  July  7.  1915,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Kdison.  telling  him  of  my  desire  and  intention  to  create 
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or  department  of  the  Navy  whose  special  duty  should 
^l*l«*r  all  inventions  proposed,  and  to  conduct  tests  and  experi- 
^\it:h  n  view  to  develop  all  which  could  be  utilized  by  the  Navy. 

•  <lis->on  at  once  consented  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  On 

lDl.l,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American  Institute  and 
^<-"ic»ntific  societies,  suggesting  that  each  nominate  representa- 
t  <  »  5sc»rve  on  an  advisory  l>oard.   The  result  was  the  creation  of 
3*^sil  Consulting  Boani,  which  did  notal)le  service  for  the  Navy 
t***  country  l>oth  previous  to  and  during  the  war. 

these  things,  and  many  more,  in  the  wav  of  preparedness  for 
vt*i-«»  flone  in  1915,  within  a  few  months  after  the  Lusitania  was 
siml  long  l>efore  there  was  any  general  conviction  or  opinion 
liis  country  would  be  drawn  into  the  European  conflict. 
*\  Chairman.  I  referred  to  your  statement  in  your  report  of 
iti  which  you  did  state,  did  you  not,  that  the  Navy,  from  stem 
had  l>cen  made  ready  for  any  eventuality? 

*  rotary  Daniels.  I  did  state  that,  and  that  is  correct. 

»c    Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  the  Navy  was  not 
I   t*es|)ects  prepared  for  war. 

«*vetary  Daniels.  If  you  will  read  the  testimony  of  Admiral 

;«>n — the  only  way  to  read  a  man's  testimony  

Chairman.  Admiral  Renson  was  your  Chief  of  Operations, 
he  not  ? 

'oretary  Daniels.  C  hief  of  Operations:  yes,  sir. 
ie  Chairman.  I  will  quote  his  statement.   I  read  from  page  4479 
\  »e  tyi>ewritten  record.    \ Heading:] 

«*  Oiaikman.  Would  you  say  that  the  Navy  was  in  all  res|**ets  prepared  for 

in  April.  1017? 

linirnl  Hknson.  It  was  not. 

i«*  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  statement  in  the  Secretary's  annual 
rt  that  the  Navv  was  from  stem  to  stern  readv  for  war  in  April.  1017,  was 
tUil? 

iiniral  Bknson.  Not  from  my  |>oint  of  view;  no. 

ecretary  Daxiels.  Let  me  rea<l  you  from  Admiral  Benson's  testi- 
ly on  page  kJ08.r>. 

"he  Chairman.  Is  that  the  right  page? 

Secretary  Daxiels.  No:  that  is  not  right.    Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
>ld  you  just  now  that  we  did  not  have,  never  did  have,  never  will 
.  t\  every  ship  and  every  officer  and  every  man  we  need:  but  the 
vy  from  stem  to  stern  had  Uhmi  made  ready  to  the  fullest  possible^ 
«*nt  for  any  eventuality:  and  that  is  true. 

Sow.  when  I  say  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  I  do  not  say  that  ( 
»rv  man  in  the  Navv  was  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  efficient;  1 
it  every  ship  in  the  Savy  was  KM)  per  cent :  but  I  say  to  the  fullest 
tent  possible  it  was  done.  — ' 
The  Chairman.  Then  Admiral  Benson  was  wrong,  was  he? 
Secretary  Daniels.  No:  he  was  not  wrong  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  when  war  was  de- 
ired  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  was  inadequate. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  have  told  you  that  when  war  began, 
i  March  24,  before  war  did  begin,  I  requested  the  President  to  issue 
proclamation  to  increase  the  Regular  Navy  20,000,  which  he  did. 
f  I  had  thought  we  had  all  the  personnel  we  were  going  to  need 
ir  war,  I  would  not  have  asked  that. 
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In  March  I  asked  50,000  men.  Of  course,  we  needed  more  m< 
for  the  great  duties  we  had  to  perform. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  you  from  the  testimony  at  page  4£ 
of  the  typewritten  record.  This  is  from  the  testimony  of  Admir 
Benson.   [Reading :] 

The  Chairman.  Ami  that  was  the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  April  6,  19: 
was  It  not? 

Admiral  Bknson.  Yes;  we  were  short  of  personnel.  We  were  decldedlj  sh< 
of  personnel. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  But  we  had  

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute,  please,  and  let  me  finish  this. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing  reading)  : 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  for  the  battle  fleet? 

Admiral  Bknhon.  The  battle  fleet  was  short  of  officers  and  men  for  twirl 
purposes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Exactly.  As  I  told  you,  when  we  took  off  tl 
thousands  of  men  for  armed  guards,  the  battle  fleet  needed  tho: 
trained  men.  and  we  trained  men:  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  recor- 
within  a  month — it  is  marvelous  how  those  new  men  became  efficien 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  battle  fleet  was  short  of  men  at  tl 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  course  the  armed  guards  had  been  take 
off,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  the  armed  guards  had  been  taken  off  for 
purpose  that  was  essential  and  very  wise. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  when  war  was  di 
clared  the  ships  were  not  fully  manned. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  you  we  had  taken  off  of  the  ships  fc 
armed  guards  and  for  other  purposes  that  were  acutely  neede< 
which  temporarily  took  that  many  men  from  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  when  war  was  d< 
clared  the  ships  were  not  all  ready. 

Senretary  Daniels.  There  never  was  a  minute  in  the  history  <; 
a^ny  navy  on  earth  when  ever  ship  was  all  ready;  and  there  neve 
was  an  officer  of  a  ship  since  time  began  that  would  not  say — wh; 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  ship  comes  out  of  the  shipbuilders"  the  firs 
thing,  a  new  ship  built  upon  the  most  perfect  plan  of  construtcioi 
when  a  captain  goes  aboard,  in  less  than  a  month  he  writes  and  want 
something  changed  in  it.  There  is  always  that  condition.  Nothin 
is  ever  100  per  cent,  and  I  have  never  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  when  was  was  de 
clared  the  Navy  was  not  mobilized. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Mayo  has  declared  that  on  the  da; 
war  was  declared  he  had  to  issue  only  one  telegram,  "Mobilize,"  an< 
the  fleet  was  mobilized. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Admiral  Benson  was  wrong  in  stating  tha 
the  Navy  was  not  mobilized? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  he  meant  bv  "  mobilize,"  I  should  imae: 
ine,  was  that  every  ship  on  the  Naval  TRegister  was  not  mobilized 
that  the  fighting  fleet — Admiral  Mayo  has  testified,  and  Admira 
Benson  would,  if  you  had  asked  him  tnat  question  

The  Chairman.  He  was  asked  directly,  "Was  the  Navy  mobil 
ized,"  and  he  replied  that  it  was  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  you  refer  to  the  Navy,  you  might  asl 
me,  that  would  include  a  warehouse  and  ordnance  factory — was  it 
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z-ecl    in  everything  possible.    I  have  told  you  what  Admiral 
Has  said. 

Chairman.  You  think  that  is  what  one  would  deduce  from  the 
lents  of  Admiral  Benson? 

rc*t.a.ry  Daniels.  I  would  say  that  Admiral  Benson's  statement 
his:  If  you  will  bear  in  mind  Admiral  Benson  was  answering 
ions  you  put  to  him.  If  you  will  read  his  testimony  in  full,  in 
irge,  you  will  see  that  its  whole  bearing  does  not  Justify  your 
out  one  or  tw  questions  in  answer  to  which  he  said  that  it  was 
jper  cent,  which  is  not  all  not  ready. 
«  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  my  questions  were  improper 
ions? 

"retary  Daniels.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  But  suppose  you  asked 
10  question,  "Mr.  Secretary,  was  every  ship  in  the  Navy,  on  the 
»f  April,  fully  manned,  fully  efficient;  was  every  possible  repair 
oould  be  made  on  it,  and  acldition  ":  and  I  were  to  say  to  you, 

?  1  am  a  little  too  foxy  to  be  caught  by  such  questions — then 

would  say,  "The  Secretary  of  the  J^avy  said  the  Navy  was  not 
y."  Admiral  Benson  has  told  you  truly  that  no  navy  is  ever 
per  cent  efficient,  every  ship  is  not  100  per  cent  efficient:  but  I 

in  my  statement,  and  it  is  as  true  as  Holy  Writ,  the  Navy  from 
i  to  stern  had  been  made  ready  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 

is  the  truth. 

he  Chairman.  That  statement  is  not  borne  out,  is  it,  by  these 
vers? 

ecretary  Daniels.  Absolutely  borne  out.    Does  Admiral  Mayo 
that  it  had  not  been  done  to  the  fullest  possible  extent? 
he  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  uthe  fullest  possible  ex- 

:  "  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  human  possibility. 

^he  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  in  1917  he  did  not 
.  e  an  adequate  air  service.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  very  true;  that  is  very  true.  We  did 
.  have  an  adequate  air  service  in  1917.  Great  Britain  did  not  have 
adequate  air  service  in  1917  or  in  1918.  Germany  did  not  have  an 
equate  air  service  in  1917  and  1918,  and  there  never  can  be  an 
tMjuate  air  service  that  lasts  three  months.  The  airplanes  in  France 
»l  Germany  were  all  scrapped  about  every  three  months.  About 
e  time  you  got  a  machine  vou  thought  was  all  right  the  other 
m  got  a  better  machine,  and  you  had  to  scrap  your  machine  and 
»  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  has  stated  that  when  the  bat- 
?ship  force  came  north  from  the  Caribbean  it  was  not  properly 
reened. 

Senator  Pittman.  Wait  a  moment.   I  think  it  would  be  far  more 
curate  to  read  just  exactly  the  questions  and  answers  when  you 
[tribute  a  conclusion  of  that  kind  to  an  admiral. 
The  Chairman.  I  read  from  page  4480  of  the  typewritten  record, 
think  it  will  be  better,  because  it  brings  out  some  other  points. 
Senator  Pittman.  Yes. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  scouts  or  screening  vessels  with  the  battle- 
hip  force  when  It  came  north? 
Admiral  Bknson.  There  were  some. 
The  Chairman.  Previous  to  the  war? 
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Admiral  Bknsox.  There  were  some  destroyers.  I  have  forgotten  how  mai 
Not  very  many.   I  will  say  it  was  not  properly  screened. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  consider  scouts  and  screening  vessels  as  of  1 
porta  nee? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  right  there  tl 
Congress  had  authorized  no  battle  cruisers  or  scout  cruisers  prior 
that  in  time  for  them  to  have  been  constructed. 

Now,  adequately  screening  and  adequately  doing  all  those  thir 
requires  many  types  of  ships.  Now,  we  did  not  have  those  types 
ships:  we  have  not  got  them  now;  and  I  am  asking  this  Congn 
to  give  us  new  types  of  ships  which  have  not  yet  been  put  into  t 
bill,  and  if  we  have  a  war  five  years  from  now  people  will  say,  "  AV< 
why  haven't  you  got  destroyer  leaders  ?  Why  haven't  you  *got  tin 
small  scout  cruisers?"  I  shall  then  reply  and  say,  "Gentlemen, 
recommended  to  this  Congress  to  do  it,  ancl  they  did  not."  Congn 
had  not  authorized  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  many  of  the  witnesses  have  testified — and 
think  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact — that  we  did  not  have  j 
the  screening  vessels  that  we  had  in  this  country  with  the  fleet.  \ « 
will  admit  that,  will  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  would  have  to  refer 
Operations  and  to  Admiral  Mayo. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  already  testified  to  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  Admiral  Mayo  and.  Admiral  Benson  ha 
told  you  

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Mayo  has  testified  that  the  fleet  consist* 
of  certain  battleships  and  a  few  destroyers. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  few ;  and  one  or  two  other  boats. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  and  Admiral  Mayo  has  also  testified 
you  that  the  fleet  was  ready  for  war,  and  he  wished  to  go  across  ai 
tight. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  he  specifically  said  that  we  were  sho 
of  screening  vessels  

Secretarv  Daniels.  Let  me  read  you  what  Admiral  Mayo  said. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  that  he  did  not  have  with  tl 
fleet  all  the  screening  vessels  that  were  in  our  Navy.  In  fact,  the 
were  very  few  with  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Let  me  read  yt 
this  [reading] : 

When  the  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  about  the  1st  of  April,  after  i 
training  in  Cuban  waters,  it  was  in  the  best  state  of  preparedness  that  it  ht 
ever  been,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  of  the  personnel  of  beiug  nb 
to  cope  with  every  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  answers  my  question  at  all. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  are  asking  me  if  every  possible  screei 
ing  ship  was  with  the  fleet,  I  answer  you  that  I  have  not  the  record. 
•  Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been  present  a  grea 
deal  lately  at  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  missed  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  thank  you  for  that,  possibly  more  than 
would  had  I  been  at  the  hearings;  but  I  had  some  work  to  do  that 
thought  of  great  importance  lately,  and  it  is  still  of  importance. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have. 
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tor*  Pittman.  It  has  been  dragging  along  for  several  months 
eitii  not  remember  exactly  when  it  commenced.  We  are  get- 
•a<iy  to  finish  up  this  session  very  quickly;  there  is  no  doubt 
►  hat;  whether  we  come  to  an  adjournment  or  take  a  recess,  it 
rno  before  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 
Chairman.  Or  at  least  before  the  Democratic  convention  in 
rancisco. 

itor  Pittman.  I  think  there  will  be  a  bigger  show  at  Chicago, 
a.m  going  to  that.  We  will  not  do  any  more  work;  and  there 
t  of  work  to  finish  up  there,  and,  not  to  criticize  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  I  ao  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  accom- 
any thing  by  constantly  reading  the  evidence  again  into  the 
I  that  is  already  in  the  record.  The  chairman  reads  from  the 
I  the  testimony  of  some  prior  witness.  The  witness  on  the 
5  reads  from  the  testimony  of  another  witness  that  seems  fa- 
le  to  his  position,  with  the  result  that  we  are  not  getting  addi- 
f  acts  before  the  committee ;  and  that  is  all  that  this  committee 
pointed  for,  to  get  the  facts.  We  are  piling  up  a  cumulative 
l  here,  at  a  tremendous  expense,  and  a  delay  of  the  services 
•nators  that  should  be  valuable,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
nentative  character  of  examination  and  of  testimony  is  not 
aplishing  anything.  To  ask  the  opinion  of  the  witness  as  to 
her  or  not  he  agrees  with  this  opinion  or  with  that  opinion  is 
roing  to  affect  the  determination  of  this  committee, 
e  Chairman.  DoesTiot  the  Senator  think  that  when  a  very  high 
al  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Chief  of  Operations,  takes  a 
1  which  apparently  does  not  agree  with  the  stand  taken  by  the 
etary  of  the  Navy,  his  testimony  should  be  read  to  the  Secre- 
and  at  least  he  should  explain  his  views  about  such  testimony, 
nator  Pittman.  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  particular  dif- 
nce  to  this  committee  or  to  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
etary's  view  agrees  with  the  view  of  Admiral  Sims  or  not,  as 
hether  there  were  enough  screening  vessels  or  enough  of  this 

I  of  vessels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  will  take  the 
rt  testimony  of  every  one  of  these  witnesses,  and  particularly 
he  experts  with  regard  to  that  matter,  and  determine  whether 
e  were  mistakes  or  not. 

he  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  where  the  high  official 
made  the  statement,  which  statement  we  must  regard  as  accurate 
?ss  we  have  some  proof  to  the  contrary — does  not  the  Senator 
lk  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  entitled  to  explain  these 
ements  away  if  he  can  ?    It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  fair  to  him. 
■enator  Pittman.  Well,  the  Secretary  has  undoubtedly  explained 
m  away;  but  the  only  trouble  was,  it  was  so  unnecessary  to  take 
all  the  time  to  have  the  Secretary  explain  something  away  that 
already  been  explained  away  a  hundred  times, 
rhe  Chairman.  The  committee  differ  about  that, 
senator  Pittman.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  am  going  to  protest 
i>n  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  this  character  of  unnecessary 
ay.  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  I  think  the  country  is  tired  of  it. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  l>e  interesting,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 

II  get  very  far.  So  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  concerned 
hope  to  get  through  with  him  to-day.' 

174273—20  198 
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Senator  Pittman.  You  expect  to  get  through  with  the  Secreta 
of  the  Navy  to-day? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  I  will  guarantee  that  I  will  get  throu 
with  Admiral  Sims  on  my  cross-examination  in  such  a  short  ti 
that  you  will  not  know  that  I  have  started. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  depend  on  how  he  answers  your  <pi 
tions,  will  it  not? 

Senator  Keyes.  I  think  we  would  make  a  great  deal  more  pn 
ress  if  the  witness  would  only  answer  the  questions  that  the  cha 
man  asks. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  shorten  matters. 
Senator  Pittman.  Admiral  Sims  is  not  a  direct  answerer  of  qu 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  several  times  asked  the  Secretary  if 
would  not  answer  my  questions  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  must  interrupt  you  there.  I  have  answeT 
every  one  of  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  But  very  much  at  length. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  always  given  you  a  full  answer  to  yo 
questions. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  am  simply  criticising  what  I  consider  to 
the  wasteful  policy  of  reading  the  testimony  backward  and  forwai 
It  is  cumulative,  and  you  might  read  the  whole  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  ao  not  think  it  is.  I  tKirfk  we  will  get  throu 
very  shortly  now.  I  hope  very  much  to  get  through  before  we  a 
journ  this  session  and  I  think  we  can. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  sav  this:  So  far 
I  have  observed,  everv  time  vou  have  asked  anv  witness  on  t 
stand  the  question  which  you  quoted  from  my  annual  report,  y 
have  asked  them  this  question:  "Do  you  agree  with  the  Secreta i 
when  he  said  that  the  Navy  was  ready  from  stem  to  stem  ?  v 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  not,  as  a  rule,  quoted  everythii 
that  I  have  said.  / 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  words  

Secretary  Daniels.  "As  far  as  possible/' 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  "To  the  fullest  extent  possible  f 
anv  eventuality  ? " 

Secretary  E)aniels.  I  have  said  that  the  Xavv  had  been  ma 
ready  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Now,  I  submit  that  that  stat 
ment  is  absolutely  correct,  and  that  no  witness  has  denied  it — eitli 
Benson  or  Mayo  or  any  admiral  who  was  in  a  responsible  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  specific  stateme 
of  a  witness.  Admiral  Benson  states  that  when  war  was  declared 
would  have  been  impossible  for  our  fleet  to  meet  that  of  German 
[Reading:] 

The  Chairman.  Several  of  the  witnesses  have  11 1  ready  testified  that  our  tU 
eould  have  met  the  German  fleet  and  probably  could  have  whipi>ed  it.  Y 
would  not  say  that  that  was  so? 

Admiral  Bknkon.  Theoretically  it  is  an  Impossibility.  It  is  a  purely  theore 
c« I  question,  and  the  theoretical  answer  is  that  it  would  have  been  an  iuipt 
sibility. 

Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ? 
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"t*tary  Daniels.  I  have,  indeed.    I  have  a  prepared  statement 
that,  which  I  will  either  read  to  you  or  put  in  the  record. 
C  hairman.  It  depends  on  the  length  of  the  statement, 
ator  PiTTMAN.   I  certainly  object  to  it.   I  think  it  is  absolutely 
ligation  of  what  we  have  had  before. 

retary  Daniels.  I  have  a  very  elaborate  statement  as  to  the 
iveness  of  the  German  Fleet  and  the  American  Fleet  in  every 

ular,  and  if  you  ask  me  that  question  I  will  put  it  into  the  record, 
is  a  statement  of  Admiral  Strauss,  which  appears  in  the  Army 
Navy  Register,  and  I  will  place  in  the  record  also  a  statement 
ipt.  William  D.  Leahy,  director  of  gunnery  exercises  and  engin- 
lt  |>erfonnanees,  in  which  they  take  the  ground  that  the  American 

could  have  met  the  German  Fleet  and  defeated  them.  That  is 
matter  of  opinion  of  naval  officers  on  strategy:  but  I  wish 
it  in  the  record  the  statements  of  Admiral  Strauss  and  (apt. 
v. 

lie  matters  last  referred  to  by  Secretary  Daniels  are  here  printed 
e  record,  as  follows:) 

(Extract  from  Army  aiul  Navy  ItegtKter.  May  1.  1  i»if«».  J 

■  <-e  liis  ap|tearance  before  the  committee  Admiral  Straus*  has  strengthened 
e*tuiiony  by  inserting  in  the  record  a  statement  setting  forth  the  reason* 
which  he  based  his  unswerving  faith  in  the  suj)erior  fighting  qualities  of  the 
r'u  tin  Fleet  over  that  of  the  (terman.    He  says: 

Hu»  entire  battleship  forte  of  the  (terman  high-sen  tleet  has  a  broad- 
tire  of  12C>.t»ON  |h>um(1s.  This  excludes,  of  course,  the  tor|iedo  defense  battery, 
h  would  be  ineffective  against  armor.  Our  fleet  of  1(5  battleships  had  nu 
nl  nrinor-pierciiig  broadside  lire  of  103,940  |K»unds.  Tliis  is  a  superiority 
early  Mo  |H»r  cent.    1  tliink  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  students  of  this  subject 

the  lightly  armored  battle  cruiser  has  no  place  in  the  line  of  battle.  Never- 
ess.  bad  our  enemy  put  her  five  battle  cruisers  In,  she  would  still  have  been 
i»  i*  Minds  weaker  in  broadside  tire  than  we  would  have  l>een.  It  may  be  claimed 

inasmuch  as  the  thy  (Senium  battle  cruisers  survived  the  tire  of  Beatty's  six, 
.  would  have  had  an  equal  chance  with  our  heavy  guns.   This  is  not  the  case 

would  not  have  tired  the  nonpenetrating  shell  employed  by  the  British  *n 
t  battle.    Their  Ineffectiveness  is  referred  to  in  Admiral  .leliicoe's  book,  '.ml 

been  re|>eatedly  spoken  of  by  other  British  officers.  They  have  been  dls- 
ib*<l.  We  never  had  them.  We  would  have  sunk  the  (iennan  battle  cruisers 
b  the  same  kind  of  a  shell  that  they  used  to  sink  the  British  battle  cruisers — 
t  is,  if  the  Germans  had  seen  tit  to  put  those  cruisers  In  tin*  line  against 

battleships. 

Now,  If  tile  fighting  strength  means  anything  it  means  the  ability  to  deliver 
ws  and  the  armor  to  withstand  them.  We  were  fairly  equal  as  to  armor  and 
y  su|a»rior  in  the  ability  to  hammer  our  adversary." 

(The  memorandum  of  Capt.  Leahy,  above  referred  to.  is  here 
inted  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Navy  I  ♦kpaktmknt. 
Okhck  ok  Naval  Oi-kkations. 

\Yn*hinytun.   Matt  IS,  JH>0. 

•oia:  I Hm-tor  of  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering  performances. 
• :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ihject :  Comparison  of  guuneiy  ch"w  ieiiry  <»i  the  battleship  t'ects  of  (leimany 
ami  the  I'nited  States  in  1914  and  in  11H7. 

1.  In  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  battle  efficiency  in  gunnery  of  two  modern 
ittleship  fleets  it  is  believed  to  be  correct  to  take  Into  consideration  only  the 
reudnauirht  type  of  battleship  (the  all-big-gun  ships)  and  in  the  Tinted  States 
avy  this  will  include  only  the  South  Carolina  and  Uirhiftan  and  battleships 
r  n  later  date. 
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2.  In  order  to  avoid  making  in  the  comparison  any  assumptions  that  niiglj 
be  unfavorable  to  the  enemy  force,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Unite 
States  had  no  battle  cruisers  to  oppose  the  seven  buttle  cruisers  of  the  Gerina 
Navy,  the  German  battle  cruisers  will  be  given  the  full  value  of  battlexhiij 
carrying  the  same  number  and  caliber  of  guns. 

This  assumption  is  favorable  to  the  German  ileet  because  of  the  proved  ii 
ability  of  battle  cruisers  to  stand  up  under  the  fire  of  superdreadnaught  barth 
ships. 

8.  In  order  to  avoid  inequalities  in  a  comparison  of  gunnery  effectiveness  if  I 
necessary  to  assume  equal  skill  in  the  offensive  use  of  its  battery  by  the  pei 
sonnel  of  each  fleet.  It  is  believed  that  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  personn* 
of  the  United  States  fleet  was  superior  to  that  of  the  German  fleet  both  i 
1914  and  in  1917,  before  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  trained  men  froi 
the  battleships  to  armed  guard  duty,  to  transports,  and  to  other  duty  whie 
required  trained  men. 

4.  Assuming  equal  skill  and  determination  to  win,  and  in  the  absence  o 
proof  by  battle,  any  fair  comparison  of  the  flghting  strength  of  two  bnttleshi 
fleets  must  be  bused  on  the  hitting  power  of  their  guns.  This  hitting  powe 
is  composed  of  three  factors  as  fdllows: 

(1)  Probability  of  hitting,  widely  may  be  accurately  compared  by  the  relativ 
danger  spaces  of  the  guns  under  consideration. 

(2)  Striking  energy  in  foot-tons  of  the  projectiles  at  the  end  of  their  ttigh 
This  remaining  energy  in  the  shell  is  effective  in  penetrnting  armor  and  i 
equal  to  one-half  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  projectile  and  the  square  o 
its  velocity. 

(3)  The  destructive  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the  shell,  which  may  for  th 
puriMse  of  this  comparison  be  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  its  weight. 

5.  Exact  information  as  to  the  velocity  and  weight  of  German  projectiles  1 
not  available,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  America 
projectiles  of  the  same  caliber,  although  it  is  believed  that  this  assumptio 
favors  the  German  guns.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  America 
guns  are  designed  for  higher  muzzle  velocities  than  are  the  German  naval  gun; 

During  a  recent  inspection  of  the  Bartin  a  range  table  was  found  whic 
showed  a  muzzle  velocity  of  760  to  800  meters  per  second  (2,942  to  2.694  feet  pc 
second)  for  the  latest  15-Inch  naval  guns  on  that  vessel. 

In  this  comparison  the  German  15-inch  gun  is  given  the  same  muzzle  veloclt 
as  our  14  inch  .45  caliber  guns,  2.600-foot  seconds. 

In  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the  gunnery  of  the  two  battleship  fleets  I 
must  be  assumed  that  neither  fleet  has  any  advantage  of  position,  that  tb 
simple  battle  formation  ships  in  column  will  be  used  by  both,  and  that  onl 
those  guns  which  will  bear  on  one  broadside  can  be  brought  Into  action. 

COMPARISON  OF  FUCKT8  IN  1914. 

i 

In  1914  the  United  States  Navy  had  10  dreadnaughts  carrying  eighty  12-Inc 
guns  and  twenty  14-inch  guns,  a  total  of  100  heavy  guns,  nil  of  which  can  flr 
on  one  breadside. 

In  the  German  fleet  there  were  17  dreadnaught  battleships  carrying  on 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  12-inch  guns  and  forty-eight  11-lnch  guns,  a  total  c 
186  guns.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  12-inch  and  thirty-two  11-inct 
a  total  of  154,  could  Are  on  one  broadside.  There  were  also  seven  battl 
cruisers  carrying  twenty-four  12-inch  guns  and  thirty-eight  11-lnch  guns,  a  tow 
of  62  guns,  all' of  which  could  lire  on  one  broadside. 

Counting  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  the  German  fleet  could  fire  at  on 
broadside  one  hundred  and  forty-six  12-inch  guns  and  seventy  11-inch  guns,  ; 
total  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  11 -inch  and  12-lnch  guns,  as  opposed  to  on 
hundred  12-lnch  and  14-inch  guns  in  the  United  States  Fleet.  This  would  appea 
to  Indicate  that  the  destructive  power  of  the  German  fleet  was  twice  that  o 
the  United  States  fleet.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  due  to  the  superio 
effectiveness  of  the  heavier  guns  of  the  United  States  fleet. 

The  records  of  the  battle  practice  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  1914  show  tha 
a  good  percentage  of  hits  was  made  at  an  average  range  of  about  10,000  yards 
It  ts,  therefore,  considered  proper  to  assume  that  the  battle  in  1914  would  hav 
begun  at  ranges  approximating  12,000  yards. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  14-inch  gun  is  taken  as  a  standard  and  tin 
effectiveness  of  other  guns  are  compared  with  that  of  the  14-inch  gun  by  tli 
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ifijx    formula,  which  Is  arbitrarily  accepted  as  being  as  nearly  correct 
method  of  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  pans  of  different  calibers: 

P  1— 2m  v"     S  W 

 X  — X  -A 

IV  1-2m'v"    S'  \\" 

^re    r>~slze  of  projectile. 
•mv*-=s striking  energy  In  foot  tons. 
*Aw    jrer  space, 
weight  of  projectile. 

rntUi  of  value  of  assumed  projectile  to  14"  projectile, 
projectile  Is  the  standard,  or  unity. 

11"    385,343    55     006  14.115,114,000 

 =  X  — X  =  =.195  or  .20 

14"    903,125    57    1.400  72,069,375,000 

results  of  this  calculation  are  as  follows: 
mpiiring  projectiles  to  14-inch  projectile  by  the  above  formula: 

11"=  .20 
12"=  .50 
14"=1.00 
15"  — 1.45 

•intr  the  above  factors  and  considering  the  total  number  of  guns  opposing 
other,  we  get  the  following  comparison: 

German  gun  power  95.8 

( 1914  I  =_=1.  48 

United  States  gun  power    04.  8 

»  other  words,  in  1914,  If  the  United  States  fleet  had  met  the  German  fleet 
f«»nght  at  a  range  of  12.000  yards  (the  range  which  target -practice  experl- 
>  indicated  would  have  been  used),  the  German  fleet  would  have  been  48 
cent  superior  to  the  1'nited  States  in  effective  gun  power.  This,  however, 
Ames  the  several  battle  cruisers  of  the  German  fleet  would  have  the  full 
ing  power  of  a  battleship. 


THE  S1TVATIOX  IN  1917. 


it  the  long-range  practice  of  1917,  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the 
lowing  results  were  obtained :  Five  ships  carrying  guns  of  14-Inch  caliber 
il  at  an  average  range  of  17.370  yards.  The  52  guns  of  these  ships  fired 
»  shots  and  made  22  hits  In  a  battleship  target.  The  average  percentage  of 
s  was  7.3.  Eight  12-inch-gun  ships  fired  at  an  average  range  of  17,390 
nls  and  made  12.1  per  cent  hits.  The  best  ship  of  this  class  making  22  per 
it  hits.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  United  States  fleet  In  1917  would 
ve  made  effective  hits  against  the  enemy  at  a  range  of  18,000  yards. 
In  1917  the  United  States  fleet  consisted  of  14  drendnaughts  having  sixty-four 
-Inch  guns:  seventy-eight  12-inch  guns,  a  total  of  142  guns  all  firing  In 
oadslde.  The  German  fleet  consisted  of  19  dreadnnughts  firing  in  one  broad- 
lc  sixteen  15-inch  guns,  one  hundred  and  twelve  12-lnch,  thirty-two  11-inch, 
total  of  100  guns  on  broadside.  She  had  five  battle  cruisers'  carrying  sixteen 
.'-inch  and  twenty-eighth  11-inch,  a  total  of  44  guns.  Counting  dread  naughts 
id  battle  cruisers,  the  German  fleet  would  then  have  opposed  204  guns  against 
nited  States  fleet  having  142  guns.  This  difference  in  numbers  is  offset,  how- 
ier.  by  the  greater  number  of  heavier  guns — for  instance  the  11 -inch  guns  of 
ie  German  ships  were  much  less  effective  at  18,000  yards  range  than  the  12-lnch 
ml  14-lnch  guns  of  the  United  Stntes  vessels. 

Tslng  the  same  factors  and  formulas  as  in  the  1914  comparison  the  following 
oniparison  between  the  gun  power  of  the  German  battleship  fleet  and  the 
imerican  battleship  fleet  is  obtained :  German  effective  gun  power  over  that 
f  the  United  States  battleship  fleet  equals  105. 16 

 =  .  995. 

105.60 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  battleship  fleet  was  J  per  cent  superior 
o  \ht>  German  fleet  in  effective  gun  fire  at  battle  ranges. 


it  battle 
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From  the  above  it  can,  therefore,  he  reasonably  concluded  that  even  if  r 
German  battle  cruisers  are  assumed  to  have  the  full  tiuhtin^  |M»vver  of  a  dre; 
naught,  the  United  States  fleet  as  it  existed  at  tliat  time  <1M7>  would  lm 
been  at  least  on  equal  terms  in  destructive  gun  |>ower  with  the  German  fleet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  list  of  the  effective  ships  in  the  American  » 
German  navies  in  1017.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  disparity  l>et\v? 
the  fleets  exists  in  destroyers,  submarines,  and  vessels  suitable  for  scout h 
which  disparity  might  have  had  a  material  effect  u|mui  the  battle  tactics  adopt 
by  the  fleet  commanders.  This  comparison  of  the  effective  gun  fire  of  the  t 
battleship  forces  is  basvd  on  the  assumption  that  they  engaged  in  the  o|mmi  s. 
in  simple  column  formation  and  at  the  inx-epted  ranges  of  that  date:  and  it 
believed  that  in  the  last  analysis  of  the  outcome  of  battle  would  have  de|teta1 
U|hui  the  relative  gun  power  of  the  two  battleship  fleets. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  extent  of  their  effect 
gunnery,  tin*  battle  exi>eriences  of  the  German  )>ersomiel,  mid  the  mater 
deficiencies  of  the  German  ships  resulting  from  their  long  voyage  to  any  pr< 
able  battle  area,  have  not  been  considered  in  this  comparison. 


(iermany.      United  Si ;kr 


But t  Whips  '  „   IP 

Battle  cruisers   1 

Cruisers1   19 

Light  cruisers  »  v   Is 

I  >est  rovers  «   160 

Submariner*   IBs 

  i 


'  All  big-gin  shins  only. 

'  V»\<sHs  helow  the       h>*hlp  und  battle  cruiser  types,  having  4-inch  gun*  or  larger,  and  a  speod"  <*l  mi 
25  knots,  and  launched  since 
'  Cruisers  having  a  battery  of  4-inch  guns  or  larger,  and  a  speed  of  25  knots  or  more,  launched  write  t' 
«  IVs^rovers  with  displacements  over  Ann  tons  launched  since  1901. 
•  Submarine*  having  surface  displacements  over  200  tons  and  launched  since  1WI. 

William  D.  Leahy 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  those  opinions  represe 
vour  ideas  on  the  matter  fullv  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  their  arguments  are  sound.  If  vou  askt 
me  about  whether  a  certain  number  of  ships  could  fight  another  nur 
l>er  of  ships,  my  opinion  and  your  opinion  and  Senator  Keyes's  opi 
ion  and  Senator  1'ittman's  opinion  and  Admiral  Benson's  an<l  A< 
miral  Mayo's  may  not  agree.  I  am  giving  you  the  statements  of  e 
pert  officers  who  have  made  a  study  and  calculation  mathematical! 
which  is  very  interesting  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  correc 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  You  never  can  know  which  fleet  ci 
lick  the  other  until  you  try.  That  statement  shows,  Mr.  Chairma 
that  in  battleships  hitting  power  we  were  the  equal  or  superior  of  tl 
Germans  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  hitting  power  of  our  guns,  do  y< 
mean  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes ;  of  the  fleet ;  the  German  fleet  and  our  fle* 
It  is  all  set  out  there.  I  will  read  it  for  you  if  you  want  to  hear  it. « 

The  Chairman.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  ably  written  bv  the  head  of  the  tare 
practice,  director  of  Gunnery  Exercises,  He  has  made  a  very  elab 
rate  and  able  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  give  orders,  Mr.  Seer 
tarv,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Joint  Board  should  not  meet? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  could  not  give  such  orders,  Mr.  Chairma 
The  only  man  that  could  give  orders  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Joil 
Board  would  be  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Nar 
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with  the  President  of  the  United  States.   I*t  me  give  you 
«  alx>ut  that. 

^  hairmax.  That  is,  could  the  President  not  give  orders  to  have 
:  **»d  without  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
r    'with  him  i 

Daniels.  Certainly:  he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
y  antl  the  Navy.   Any  order  he  gives  goes. 
C      airman.  Could  the  Secretary  of  War  give  orders  to  have  it 
«  I  without  the  President  or  the  ftecretarv  of  the  Navy? 
*^tarv  Daniels.  No:  the  Secretary  of  War  could  give  orders 
Army  officers  should  not  attend  :  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
irive  orders  to  Navv  officers  not  to  attend.   I^et  me  explain  that 
»  -     Since  that  matter  has  come  up  it  may  be  well  to  give  vou  the 
I  »ecausc  it  seems  there  is  being  retailed  here  by  certain  witnesses 
>f  gossip  having  no  connectinon  whatever  with  this  inquiry,  but 
ifh  a  Joint  Armv  and  Navv  Board  did  in  1914,  which  seems  to 
it.irely  out  of  place:  but  you  will  recall  very  well  that  in  the 
l>art  of  the  administration  there  was  a  very  acute  situation  be- 
i   a  friendly  power  and  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President 
tlie  administration  and  the  country  were  concerned  with  that 

•  situation.  About  that  time  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Hoard 
nade  certain  recommendations,  which,  by  some  subterranean  pas- 

l>eeame  circulated  upon  the  hill.    I  am  not  certain  whether  it  I  

circulated  in  the  newspapers  or  not.  __J~ 
iiator  Keyks.  Do  you  recall  what  the  subterranean  passage  to 
li  you  refer  was? 

•x-retary  Daniels.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  member 
\\e  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Hoard  or  some  j>erson  to  whom  they 
munieated  their  information. 
Miator  Keyes.  Do  those  passages  still  exist? 

k»cretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  I  cut  some  of  them  otT  and  tor- 
» >ed  some  others.    But  that  information  l>eeame  gener  al.  Its 
»ming  public  might  have  resulted  in  a  very  serious  trouble  with  a 
■ndly  power.   The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
ird,  which  were  most  confidential.  l>eeame  whispered  about  and 
•ussed  generally.    People  came  to  me  and  said,  u  Is  it  true  that 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  have  decided  to  do  this  and  to  do 
t?"  which,  if  it  had  been  done,  would  have  been  tantamount  in 
eyes  of  a  friendly  nation  to  our  getting  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  Board  for  a  period  held  no  meetings 

*  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  cutting  off  the 
stings? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  instructed  the  naval  members  of  the  board  I  h 
t  to  attend  any  further  meetings  until  they  were  directed  to  do  so, 
id  it  was  all  on  account  of  international  very  grave  questions. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  agency  to  coordinate  the  Army 
id  Navy  for  offense  and  defense? 

Secretary   Daniels.  When   that    international   acute   situation  I  y 
used,  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  resumed  their  meetings. 
The  Chairman.  And  their  meetings  were  important  meetings? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Their  meetings  were  meetings  of  high  officers 
f  hoth  branches  of  the  service.   They  meet  now  as  before.   I  have 
ad  papers  from  them  in  the  last  10  days— several.  They  meet  fre- 
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quently  and  discuss  matters  of  joint  action  between  the  Army  li 
Navy,  which  they  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sed 
tary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  has  testified  that  no  compfe 
plan  of  cooperation  was  gotten  up  by  them. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  war  we  <3 
not  have  time  to  stop  for  meetings.    Admiral  Benson  and  Caj 
Pratt  and  Gen.  March  and  Gen.  Hines,  the  high  ranking  officers 
the  Army  and  Navy,  met,  not  statedly,  every  day,  but  every  Wediw 
day  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the  Chief  of  Ope 
tions  of  tne  Navy,  the  head  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  head 
the  Food  Administration  to  discuss  all  operations  and  everythi 
that  could  be  done.  Every  day  Benson  and  March  had  a  discussio: 
every  day  Pratt  and  his  corresponding  man  in  the  Army  discuss 
matters.    They  moved  so  rapidly  and  acted  so  perfectly  in  ha 
mony  with  the  Army  and  Navy  they  were  able  to  do  a  tremendo 
work  because  of  this  joint  operation.  Now,  I  do  not  

The  Chairman.  But  not  because  of  the  board's  operations — b 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  joint  board? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  it  might  not  have  been  an  official  met 
ing;  but  the  board  is  composed,  you  understand,  of  these  high  ran 
ing  officers.  Gen.  March,  of  the  Armv,  would  have  been  on  the  boar 
Admiral  Benson,  of  the  Navy,  woulcf  have  been  on  the  board.  Oth 
high  ranking  officers  of  each  would  have  been  members.  So  that  y< 
may  state  practically  that  board  met  and  decided  problems  evei 
day,  but  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  meeting  of  the  board  as  in  pea* 
times.  There  was  a  perpetual  meeting  and  deciding  upon  matte 
of  action. 

The  Chairman.  But  Admiral  Benson  says  he  does  not  recolle 
any  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  told  you  that  the  board  met  in  that  way,  thi 
Gen.  March  and  Admiral  Benson  met  daily,  and  Capt.  Pratt  and  h 
corresponding  man  of  the  Army  met  daily  and  decided  problems  ar 
carried  them  out  in  operations ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  board  is  what 
The  purpose  of  the  board  is  to  formulate  plans  and  carry  them  01 
for  joint  operations.  These  plans  were  made  and  carried  out  imm» 
diately. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  the  admiral  states  that  there  was  no  con 
plete  plan  for  operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  means  that  we  did  not  meet  in  war  time 
like  they  do  in  peace  times,  and  discuss,  for  example,  what  shall  1 
done  at  Cavite,  what  is  the  necessary  cooperation  in  Panama,  an 
so  on. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  the  joint  action  was  not  gotten  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  meant  by  that  that  they  did  not  have  tl 
peace-time  joint  action.  They  had  joint  action  every  day. 

Senator  Pittman.  Now,  let  me  interfere  once  more.  Admiral  Bei 
son  testified  to  all  of  this  stuff  which  you  said  he  did  so  and  so,  an 
some  of  it  he  did  testify  to,  and  according  to  my  memory  

The  Chairman.  I  think  not,  at  all. 

Senator  Pittman.  What  is  the  use  of  reading  it  all  over,  of  piU 
ting  it  all  in 
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IT*  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  if  the  Secretary  corroborates 
I  Li.  Apparently  he  does  not. 
■vrutor  Pittman.  Can  you  not  read  the  testimony  and  ask  him? 
The  Chairman.  Yesj  I  could  read  all  the  testimony, 
vnator  Pittman.  1  ou  know,  before  we  get  through  with  this  we 

*  soing  to  be  charged  by  the  Senate  with  delay,  and  

The  Chairman.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  we  could  get  through 
t::h  the  Secretary  to-day,  if  the  Secretary  will  answer  my  questions 
tody. 

v*retary  Daniels.  I  have  answered  briefly  and  told  vou  that 

*  the  old.  formal  peace-time  meetings,  the  Joint  Boar  j  did  not 
v  \  i  «fuch  meetings  during  the  war.  As  to  actual  meetings,  there 
**r*  meetings  between  Admiral  Benson  and  Gen.  March,  and 
vt*wn  the  is^cretary  of  War  and  m*yself,  and  between  Capt.  Pratt 
c-.  the  corresponding  officer  in  the  Army.  There  was  not  a  day 
:.r.ng  the  whole  war  that  we  did  not  have  interchange  of  informa- 

•  l.  and  formal  |>olicies  carried  out  immediately,  constantly;  and 
'  -ry  Wednesday  we  had  formal  meetings  and  meetings  of  officers. 
Ia  I  do  not  think  that  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Board  probably 

meetings  in  the  old-fashioned  way  to  discuss  and  debate, 
derided  each  dav.  and  we  carried  it  out. 
T:*  Chairman.  1  must  differ  absolutely  from  the  Senator  from 
v-ula  nlxmt  the  importance  of  these  questions.    I  consider  them 
t  -f  very  great  importance,  and  I  shall  continue,  of  course,  to 
t  %  them. 

vrivtary  Daniels.  And  I  shall  continue  to  answer. 
The  Chairman.  And  I  expect  that  we  can  get  through  to-day. 
>**retary  Daniels.  I  will  answer  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
Dm*  Chairman.  Your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  took  how  many 
U*  make* 

>rretary  Daniels.  I  was  here  al>out  six  or  seven  days:  perhaps 
'jtit  da  vs." 

TV  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  at  least  eight  days. 
>crptary  Daniels.  We  were  here  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Tr.ursday.  and  Friday:  and  then  we  were  here  Monday  and  Tues- 
of  the  next  week:  I  was  away  Wednesday,  and  we  finished,  I 
nk.  on  Thursday. 

IV  Chairman.  Yes:  that  is  eight  days, 
"vrretary  Daniels.  Eight  days. 

Miitor  Pittman.  How  lonjr  has  the  cross-examination  lasted? 
The  Chairman.  So  far.  I  think,  this  is  the  fourth  day. 
>*Trtarv  Daniels.  I  have  lost  all  reckoning  of  time."  I  hope  you 
not  going  to  ask  me  questions  as  to  the  time,  or  how  many  words 

■  .ive  l*en  asked  or  answered,  or  any  other  witness  has  been  asked 

■  »n«wered. 

TV  Chairman.  I  am  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
^•n<ia  will  do. 

Vrretary  Danieia.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

**nator  Pittman.  I  am  anxious  that  we  may  have  a  report  of 
"  *  before  the  conventions  meet.   I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with 

"NDjr  a  delay  in  this  matter. 

TV  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  thinks  we  are  purposely  delaying 
be  is  very  far  from  the  purpose. 
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Senator  Pittman.  There  is  no  indication  of  delay  on  your  p*r 
except  

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  pet  through  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

have  manv  other  duties  to  perform,  as  the  Senator  probably  know- 
Senator  Pittman.  I  know  it:  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  count i 

does  not  know  it.  . 

The  Chairman.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  April  21,  1920,  1  s*i 

the  following  letter  to  you  |  reading! : 

April  21,  102*  >. 

To  Htm.  JoHKiMirs  1>amki.s. 

Secretary  of  the  A  (ivy. 
Db\h  Mh.  Skchktaby  :  It  is  requested  that  the  Navy  I  H>|M«rtmem  furnish  tl 
following  Information  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  or  \ 
fore  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  of  April: 

I.  For  each  and  every  Individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  -«1 
FVbruorv    Xftl.  i 

<«)  State  whether  In  full  commission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  <tumo 
sion  in  ordinary,  or  out  of  commission. 
ib)  State  exactly  where  located  then. 

|r)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  essenti 

for  war  service.  ...... 

id)  State  number  of  rounds  of  shells  then  on  board  for  main  natteij. 

ie)  State  i**reentage  of  personnel  then  on  board  in  terms  of  i>er  <vnt 
full  war  complements  as  100  per  cent.  , 

II.  For  each  and  every  individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  Mb 

\nril   1017 : 

Hi)  State  whether  in  full  <-ommission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  co 
mission  in  ordinary,  or  out  of  eoinmlssion. 
<M  State  exactly  where  located  then. 

H-)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  essenti 
for  war  service 

id)  State  nnm»>er  of  rounds  of  shells  then  on  board  for  main  battery 

if)  State  ]>ereentauc  of  personnel  then  on  board  in  terms  of  per  cent  ot  fi 
war  complements  at  100  |»er  cent.  „ 

III   For  each  and  everv  Individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  -tit 
Ai  ril'  1017  which  was  then  not  in  proper  materiel  <-ondltlon  for  instant  w 
service  overseas  and  which  then  had  not  on  board  its  full  war  complement 

°ffl(« )  Vtnte  date'  upon  which  the  making  of  necessary  repairs  was  started. 
ib)  State  date  upon  .which  the  making  of  necessary  repairs  was  complet. 
if)  State  vard  (or  other  place)  where  repairs  were  made. 
id)  State  date  upon  which  each  ship  obtained  its  full  war  complement 

0ttlvrStTte  farne«eh  and  every  Individual  battleship  its  apportionment  of 
serve  shells  for  its  main  battery  In  terms  of  rounds  forH^<^lf,'l;\^iV,l;; 
from  the  total  reserve  of  shells  ready  but  not  on  hoard  on  the  7th  of  April  10 
V   For  each  and  every  Individual  cruiser  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  2d 

F1flrsnite9^iether  in  full  commission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  eo,,m, 

sion  In  ordinary,  or  out  of  commission. 

ib)  State  exactly  where  located  then.  llltltAr^i  rmmirs  ess**nt 

(<•)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  es^nt 

f°^/T^taTeVnuinber  of  rounds  of  shells  then  on  board  for  main  battery 
it)  State  penintage  of  personnel  then  on  board,  full  war  complements  bel 

tavT  For^urraminevery  Imllvldual  cruiser  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  f>th 

AP<r">  State  whether  in  full  commission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  conn. 

sion  In  ordinary  or  out  of  commission. 

ib)  State  exactly  where  located  then  .~.mlirM  PK!4*>„r 

if)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  tepalrs  es*enf 

id)  State  number  of  rounds  of  shells  then  on  board  ^"^Jjj^  M 

ie)  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board,  full  »ar  complements  bel 

taken  as  100  per  cent. 
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'*H   **mh  1,luJ  «*very  Individual  cruiser  on  the  Nuvy  list  on  the  7th  of 
!,1  «  ,   which  was  Mien  not  in  proper  materiel  condition  for  instant  wur 
•»v»»rseas  himI  which  then  had  not  on  hoard  Its  full  war  complement  of 
>»i*«l  men: 

<titt**  <late  upon  which  the  milking  of  necessary  repairs  was  started. 
^^Hte  date  upon  which  the  making  of  necessary  repairs  was  completed. 
"Mrtt*-  yard  (or  other  place)  where  repairs  were  mnde. 
.^rait**  date  ii|»on  which  each  ship  obtained  its  full  war  complement  of 
•>nd  men. 

.    *M»ite  for  each   and   every   individual  cruiser   its  apportionment  of 

•  xliolls  for  its  main  hattery  in  terms  of  rounds  for  each  cruiser  calculate*! 

tot  id  reserve  of  shells  ready  hut  not  on  lamrd  the  7th  of  April.  1M7. 
K«»v    each  and  every  individual  destroyer  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  2d  of 

•  ry,  1!>17. 

State  whether  in  full  commission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  commis- 
»  «»r«iinnry.  or  out  of  commission. 
State  exactly  where  located  then. 

Stjite  numlier  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  essential 
;ir  service. 

Stat»>  |H'i'centage  of  personnel   then  on  board,  full  war  complements 
t:ik»»n  as  KM)  \tor  cent. 

K«»r  each  and  every  liidividtial  destro\er  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  oth  of 
UM7  : 

Suite  whether  in  full  commission,  in  commission  in  reserve,  in  couimis- 
ni  ordinary,  or  out  of  commission. 
»    Stntc  exactly  where  located  then. 

t  State  nuinlMM-  of  days  then  necessnr\  to  make  materiel  repairs  essential 
Mir  service. 

i  State  percentage  of  |iersonnel  then  on  lioard,  full  war  complements  being 
i  as  pHl  per  cent. 

I.  For  each  and  even  individual  destroyer  on  the  Navy  list  on  Hie  7th  of 

I.  li»17.  which  was  then  not  in  proper  materiel  condition  for  Instant  war 
tee  oversea*  and  which  then  had  not  on  hoard  its  full  war  complement  of 
ts  ami  men  : 

'  •   State  date  upon  which  the  making  of  necessary  repairs  was  started. 
»»   State  date  upon  which  the  making  of  ne<vssary  repairs  was  completed, 
i  State  yard  tor  other  place  I  where  repairs  were  made. 
/»  State  date  upon  which  each  destroyer  obtained  its  full  war  complement 
itttcers  and  men. 

II.  State  number  of  depth  bombs  for  use  on  destroyers  on  hand  and  ready 
..f  April.  1017. 

t  is  requested  that  the  Navy  I  department's  report  in  reply  be  accompanied 
separate  tabulation  for  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  as  per  the 
i«»<ed  forms. 

Very  truly,  yours 

Frederick  Hai.e. 

t)n  April  29.  19*20.  I  received  the  following  letter: 

April  29.  1920. 

■tt.  FREDERICK  H  A  I.E, 

rnifrrf  State*  Senate.  \\'a*hiwrton,  /).  C. 

My  I»kar  Senator:  Complying  with  your  letter  of  April  21.  1920,  in  which 
a  requested  that  the  Navy  Department  furnish  certain  information  for  the 
ante  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  28th  day 
April,  I  am  forwarding  you  herewith,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  this  in- 
rmatlnn  tabulated  separately  for  battleship*,  cruisers,  and  destroyers,  as  re- 
tested. 

Yours,  res|>ect fully. 

B.  F.  HrTCHisoN. 
Captain,  United  State*  .Vary. 
Aetina  Chief  of  Varaf  Operation*. 

These  tabulations  have  already  l>een  put  into  the  record,  but  I 
lould  like  to  have  them  «;o  in  ajrain  at  this  point,  as  I  wish  to  refer 
o  them. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows  :) 
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*  C-  H  airman.  I  have  had  some  statements  made  up,  which  I  will 
luce  in  the  record. 

retarv  Danikls.  Have  you  copies  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman.  I  have:  yes. 
lator  Pittman.  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  codification  of 
atement  ? 

Chairman.  A  codification  of  certain  matters  in  the  statement, 
•retary  Danikls.  Were  they  made  up  by  the  Navy  Department? 
e  Chairman.  No:  they  were  not. 
•rotary  Daniels.  Who  made  them  up  I 
e  Chairman.  They  were  made  up  in  my  office, 
rmtor  Pittman.  Is  it  an  argument,  or  evidence? 
ie  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  evidence  deducible  from  this  state- 

«*retary  Danikls.  I  think  it  is  important  to  know  what  expert 
?  them  up.  if  thev  were  not  made  up  by  yourself, 
le  Chairman.  Thev  were  not  made  by  an  expert.    They  were 
B  in  my  office,  and  if  there  are  mistakes  here  they  can  readily  be 
»i*ted  by  the  experts  of  the  department. 

'•rotary  Danikls.  If  you  ask  me  questions  about  that,  I  will  say 
you  will  find  all  the  information  about  this  in  the  testimony  of 
liral  McKean.  who  was  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Operations  for 
;ritd. 

lie  Chairman.  These  show  a  general  summary  of  the  prepared- 
of  vessels.  They  cover  all  of  the  vessels  given  in  this  tabulation, 
ther  in  or  out  of  commission. 

trst,  there  is  a  general  summary  of  preparedness  of  vessels  as 
initeriel  and  personnel.    Under  "Materiel"  are  piven  those  that 
fit  to  fight  and  those  that  are  unfit  to  fight.    I  nder  those  that 
fit  to  fight  are  given  the  percentages  of  each  class  of  vessel. 

ler  those  unfit  to  fiffht  

ecretary  Danikls.  You  say  "  fit  to  fight  "? 
he  Chairman.  Yes. 

•ecretary  Danikls.  Whose  opinion  is  that? 

'be  Chairman.  It  is  taken  from  your  information  in  this  state- 
nt  here  |  indicating  tables]. 

Secretary  Danikls.  Well,  I  do  not  think  those  figures  used  the 
nls  M  fit  to  fight,"  and  k4  unfit  to  fight."   I  have  not  examined  them, 
I  do  not  think  thev  give  any  such  statement  as  that.    I  do  not 
nk  you  ought  to  put  in  the  record  

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  see  anything  on  this  statement  here  

secretary  Danikls.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  put  in  the  record, 
1  I  protest  against  the  statement  going  into  the  record,  "  fit  to 
ht,"  and  M  unfit  to  fight ":  "  full  manned."  and  M  not  full  manned," 
less  it  is  stated  by  an  expert. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  as  a  member 
the  committee,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  evidence. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  make  corrections  of  any  kind  that  are 
opcr,  but  this  matter  I  wish  to  have  go  into  the  record. 
Secretary  Danikls.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  no  right  to 
nke  a  statement  here,  nor  anybody  else,  headlined  M  fit  to  fight,"  or 
mfit  to  fight."  and  based  upon  the  statement,  unless  vou  do  it 
om  Admiral  McKean,  who  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  work, 
official  documents. 
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The  Chairman.  This  statement  was  given  me  by  Capt.  B.  I 
Hutchison,  in  response  

Secretary  Daniels.  Does  that  statement  say  "  fit  to  fight "? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  later ;  1  am  entirely  willing  t 
make  any  changes  that  are  proper.  If  it  does  not  say  "  fit  to  fight 
it  should  not  be  in  here.  This  statement  was  in  response  to  m 
request  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  me  with  the  ii 
formation. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  that  kind  of  testimony  or  arguments  are  t 
go  in  the  record  

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  I  have  a  right  to  take  thes 
figures  and  deduce  whatever  I  can  from  them?  1  have  a  right  t 
take  those  figures  

Secretary  Daniels.  But  you  have  no  right,  unless  you  are  a  wit 
ness,  to  testify  about  them.  I  think  you  have  a  right  in  your  repoi 
to  make  any  deduction  you  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  put  in  these  figures. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right  to  put  i 
the  record  a  statement  "  fit  to  fight "  and  "  unfit  to  fight." 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  change  thai 
if  it  is  not  borne  out.  I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Pittman.  Suppose  you  put  the  expert  on,  and  let  him  b 
cross-examined  as  any  other  witness. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  will  call  Admiral  McKean  here,  an 
put  the  expert  on,  and  let  them  discuss  each  ship,  you  will  hav 
something  of  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  anything  down  except  what  appear 
in  this  statement,  but  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  put  in  anything  tha 
appears  in  this  statement,  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  in  the  statement;  but  you  have  n 
ripht  to  take  that  statement  and  put  the  characterization  "fit  t 
fight "  or  "  unfit  to  fight." 

The  Chairman.  I  say  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  change  that,  an< 
if  it  is  not  borne  out  I  will  change  it.   I  will  look  over  the  letter. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Who  is  going  to  say  ? 

The  Chairman.  Unless  I  can  snow  that  it  is  borne  out  we  wil 
make  the  necessary  change  in  that  "fit  to  fight"  and  "unfit  ti 
fight." 

Secretary  Daniels.  How  are  you  going  to  say  whether  it  is  born« 
out  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  it  over  I  will  in 
form  you  in  a  very  short  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  submit,  before  that  goes  into  the  recorc 
that  Admiral  McKean,  who  is  aid  for  personnel,  shall  go  over  that 
He  was  here  during  the  whole  war,  and  knows  all  about  it,  and  ] 
insist  that  he  shall  examine  it  and  he  shall  report  upon  it.  Som< 
nameless  man,  or  somebody,  is  putting  up  a  question  ot  "  fit  to  fight ' 
and  "  unfit  to  fight." 

The  Chairman.  I  have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  thai 
will  be  changed  if  necessary.  I  want  to  go  over  this  letter  and  see  ii 
that  is  borne  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes ;  but  you  are  putting  that  out  
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Chairman.  If  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  letter,  I  am  perfectly 
r  to  change  it. 

etary  Daniels.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  this  being  a  tabula- 
te that  is  a  suggestion  that  should  not  be  made. 

Chairman.  I  propose  to  put  this  statement  in  and  correct 

is  not  proper. 

etary  Daniels.  This  statement? 
Chairman.  Yes. 

etary  Daniels.  Before  it  goes  in  I  shall  insist,  and  if  I  have 
grHts  in  God's  world,  I  shall  demand,  that  Admiral  McKean 
r  it. 

Chairman.  Admiral  McKean  can  go  over  it  afterwards, 
etary  Daniels.  It  ought  not  to  go  into  the  record,  in  all  fair- 
ntil  Admiral  McKean  has  gone  over  it. 

Chairman.  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Now, 

will  wait  a  minute,  I  will  go  over  this  letter, 
•etary  Daniels.  Go  ahead.    Before  you  go  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
t  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  never  was 

in  the  world  that  some  officer  would  not  like  to  have  additions 

Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  my  letter  to  you,  in  para- 
3,  I  state: 

each  and  every  individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  7th  of 
1917,  which  was  then  not  in  proper  materia)  condition  for  instant  war 
overseas,  which  then  had  not  on  board  its  full  war  complement  of 
and  men — 

i  words  "  fit  to  fight,"  if  you  object  to  them,  will  go  out,  and 
11  put  them  

retary  Daniels.  I  object  to  the  whole  statement. 
;  Chairman.  I  say  the  words  "  fit  to  fight "  will  go  out. 
retary  Daniels.  1  object  to  the  whole  statement.    It  is  mis- 
i*r,  incorrect,  and  unfair. 

?  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  finish  my  statement? 
retary  Daniels.  Oh ! 

?  Chairman.  And  in  place  of  those  words  I  will  put  in  "  not 
ulition  for  instant  war  service  overseas." 

•retary  Daniels.  I  object  to  that  statement,  and  I  say  if  this 
nent  is  to  go  in  at  all  this  committee  ought  to  have  experts  who 

these  material  conditions  before  this  committee  tor  cross- 
ination  and  they  ought  to  go  over  each  question.  Suppose  they 
*  We  want  to  have  10  days*  repair?  on  a  ship."  It  is  material  to 

what  that  10  days'  repairs  consist  of.  Sometimes  a  repair  on 
p  does  not  affect  at  all  its  ability  to  fight  or  its  conditions  or 
:y  to  go  overseas. 

e  Chairman.  All  this  information  is  gotten  from  the  tabula- 
made  up  by  the  department,  and  all  of  that  is  perfectly  proper 
i  in  the  record,  and  the  tabulation  itself  has  already  gone  in. 
cretary  Daniels.  I  insist  if  that  table  goes  in  that  right  under 
*»s  the  statement  of  Admiral  McKean  showing  what  those  re- 
5  were,  whether  they  were  essential  for  fighting  or  to  go  to  sea. 
•e  is  a  very  great  difference.  We  put  on  the  record  like  this,  for 
nee :  A  captain  savs,  "  I  have  a  ship :  I  want  it  to  go  to  the  navy 
for  overhaul."    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  things  he  wants  done 
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are  perfectly  immaterial  about  fitness  to  fight.    The  ship  can  h« 

with  or  without  them.   So  that  is  utterly  misleading. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Secretary  objects  to  this  going  in,  I  w 

take  the  matter  up  with  the  committee  and  we  will  decide  whether 

not  it  shall  go  in. 

Senator  Pittman.  My  objection  to  it  is  this  

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  no  objection  myself  at  all.   It  is  entire 

based  on  figures  you  have  given  us,  and  I  take  it  that  I  have  a  p» 

feet  right  to  have  prepared  any  deductions  I  see  fit  from  these  f! 

ures,  and  if  they  are  not  correct  later  you  can  show  that  they  are  i 

correct. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Later?  When  is  Admiral  McKean  comi 
back  to  show  that  they  are  not  correct? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  allow  the  admiral  to  make  a  statement 
explain  this. 

Senator  Pittman.  My  objection  is  based  on  this  ground,  tl 
there  is  nowhere  a  question  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  this  sta 
ment,  and  I  think  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  of  vast  imp< 
tance  to  this  committee.  You  state  that  there  is  a  computation  ma 
here  from  an  official  piece  of  evidence.  The  official  evidence,  in  conij: 
ance  with  your  letter,  divided  it  as  follows :  u  Full  commission,  reser 
out  of  commission,  ordinary,  operating  with  reduced  compleme 
very  old  vessels,  never  had  full  complements  on  board."  Those  t 
the  divisions  made  in  this.  Xow,  from  those  divisions  in  that  offic 
document  you  are  making  up  an  entirely  different  division  and  y 
are  handing  it  in  here  as  someone's  conclusions  drawn  from  tl 
official  document.  Now,  it  is  nothing  but  a  conclusion,  and  a  cone 
sion  has  no  weight  at  all  unless  it  is  by  someone  competent  to  forn 
conclusion.  I  would  like  to  have  the  person  who  prepared  this  co 
pilation,  if  it  is  worth  anything — I  have  not  looked  it  over — sit  do 
here  and  tell  us  how  he  prepared  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  tell  how  it  is  prepared. 

Senator  Pittman.  If  you  are  willing  to  go  on  the  stand  w 
regard  to  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  evidence. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit 
be  called  as  a  witness  and  be  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  am  simply  putti 
in  a  piece  of  evidence. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  submit  that  you  have  no  right  to  testify  unl 
you  are  sworn.   If  vou  are  ffoing  to  put  that  in  

The  Chairman.  1  am  going  to  put  it  in,  and  if  anything  

Secretary  Daniels.  Vou  can  not  put  it  in  fairly,  unless  you  swi 
to  it,  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  not  ask  you  questions,  and  can  I  not  use  t 
in  asking  you  questions? 

Secretary  Daniels  Yes;  but  you  can  not  put  that  in  on  a  fa 
basis.   I  shall  refuse  to  answer  any  question  upon  a  false  basis. 

The  Chairman.  After  this  has  been  put  in.  Admiral  McKean 
anybody  else  can  go  over  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Before  it  is  put  in. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  find  out  any  mistakes  that  i 
there,  and  any  mistakes  will  be  immediately  corrected. 
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*<*rVtary  Daniels.  If  you  wish  this  to  fro  in,  you  submit  that 
*rnent  to  the  Navy  Department  for  officials  to  criticize  it — men 
^icKean,  who  know  the  business. 

f***  Chairman.  Precisely:  but  that  can  l>e  done  afterwards. 

rotary  Daniels.  Not  at  all.  It  must  not  go  in  before  that 
>ne.  because  if  you  put  it  in  before  you  will  put  a  false  statement 
^e  record. 

lio  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  false  statement? 
ecretarv  Daniels.  Because  I  know  there  is  no  statement  of  that 
A.      fit  to  fight"  and  "  unfit  to  fight." 

In*  Chairman.  I  have  already  told  you  that  we  will  change  the 
»ls  *"  fit  to  fight/*  and  make  it  *'  in  proper  material  condition  for 
:ant  service  overseas." 

♦ecretan'  Daniels.  If  you  are  prepared  to  go  on  the  stand  as  a 
ness  anil  take  them — V  decline,  if  I  have  any  authority  on  earth, 
stand  for  any  such  characterizations  of  the  ships,  based  upon 
L\elx>dv's  statement,  that  nobody  knows  who  did  it.  Let  the  per- 
t  who  made  it  come  before  this  committee  and  go  on  the  stand 
ore  it  goes  in. 

Fhe  Chairman.  I  have  told  you  what  I  propose  to  do. 
*H»eretary  Daniels.  Well,  I  am  impotent  

The  Chairman.  To  put  in  this  tabulation,  and  if  there  is  any 
>ul>le  in  the  tables,  if  there  are  any  mistakes,  they  can  be  cor- 
ted  and  will  l)e  corrected,  and  we  will  be  triad  to  correct  them. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  submit,  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  a 
rfect  right  to  ask,  as  to  this  statement,  anything  that  I  please, 
ithout  cross-examination,  or  to  send  anylxnly  in  America  to  make 
me  characterization,  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean,  "without  cross-examination"? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  mean  this  statement  ought  not  to  go  in  unless 
is  cross-examined  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  |>erfectly  willing  to  have  you  ask  any  ques- 
ons  about  this  statement  as  we  go  along. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Whenever  you  will  take  the  stand  and  qualify 
s  a  witness  before  the  committee,  I  will  send  for  Admiral  McKean 
nd  have  him  here  to  ask  you  questions,  and  then  it  can  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  McKean  can  ask  any  questions  he  wants 
o  about  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  can  not  go  in,  it  ought  not  to  go  in,  in  fair- 
icss.  before  it  is  cross-examined. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  with  the  committee. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  authority,  but  I  have  a  right  to 
>rotest  to  the  American  people  against  tfiis  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  imagine  any  objection  to  having  any- 
thing go  in  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  preparedness  of  the 
Navy. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  everything  go  in:  but  this  is  not  prepared- 
ness of  the  Navy;  this  is  an  analysis  of  the  ships,  that  has  no  justifi- 
cation. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  care  whether  Admiral  McKean  exam- 
ines it  or  who  examines  it;  I  am  not  concerned  with  that  matter.  1 
think  any  witness  can  come  here  as  a  witness  the  same  as  any  other 
witness  and  give  testimony,  and  then  he  will  be  subject  to  cross- 
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examination  as  to  his  qualifications  to  give  testimony — as  to  liii 
ability,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  such  matters,  as  to  how  he  arrives 
at  certain  figures,  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  procedure  of  this  committee:  and  any  other  pro 
cedure  is  the  insertion  of  secret  evidence  into  the  record  without  tin 
right  of  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  secret  evidence  when  we  simply  tak< 
the  figures  that  are  given  by  the  department?  I  think  that  I  cai 
explain  how  every  figure  is  obtained  from  this  tabulation.  I  hav< 
a  right  to  take  this  tabulation  and  work  up  any  figures  from  it  1  se< 
fit ;  nave  I  not  ? 

Senator  Pittman.  These  are  your  figures  ? 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  prepared  in  my  office,  and  ] 

can  explain  them. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  i 
The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you  as  I  go  along. 

Senator  Pittman.  How  do  you  know,  for  instance  

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  thing  that  can  not  be  obtained  bj 

adding  these  figures  in  this  tabulation  sent  down  from  the  depart 

ment. 

Senator  Pittman.  Now,  you  have  this  here  [examining  paper] 
"  fit  to  fight,  battleships,  30  per  cent."  How  did  you  arrive  at  tnat  i 

The  Chairman.  By  taking  the  different  battleships  and  th< 
averages,  here,  and  dividing  and  finding  how  they  stood.  For  in- 
stance, in  personnel,  it  is  all  given  here,  just  what  percentage  of 
personnel  they  had  on  board.  As  to  material  it  is  all  given  just  the 
same  way. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Did  you  count  the  Iowa  and  the  Missouri? 
The  Chairman.  I  said  

Secretary  Daniels.  Did  you  count  the  Iowa  and  the  Missouri? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  said  all  the  battleships  in  the  Navy, 
whether  in  commission  or  not. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  count  in  the  Iowa  as  a  ship  and  say  that 
it  is  not  fit  to  fight !  Why,  the  Iowa  and  the  Illinois  and  the  Missouri 
and  the  Massachusetts  and  those  old  classes  of  ships  were  scrapped : 
and  just  see  the  unfairness  of  putting  in  a  statement  of  whether  ar 
old  ship  that  was  scrapped  is  nt  to  fight  or  not,  and  putting  that  ii 
the  same  class  with  the  New  York  and  the  Oklahoma  and  the 
Nevada! 

The  Chairman.  But  it  all  comes  from  this  statement  received  fron 
the  department. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  comes  from  your  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  we  took  all  the  ships 
those  in  reserve  and  in  commission  or  out  of  commission,  all  that 
were  on  this  list  sent  by  your  department. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  bring  here  a  statement  

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  In  which  you  assume  

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  To  say  what  ships  in  the  Nav> 
are  fit  to  fight. 
The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  take  your  own  statement. 
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-rotary  Daniels.  I  deny  your  ability  or  the  ability  of  any  other 
an.  with  a  mere  statement  of  repairs  necessary  on  a  ship,  to  make 
ly  such  statement. 

e  Chairman.  It  is  made  from  your  own  figures. 

:retary  Daniels.  Ah !   Xo ;  a  statement  prepared — a  statement 

certain  ship.  You  say  the  Missouri,  and  I  note  as  recommended 
ivs'  repair.  Another  expert  recommended  something  else.  You 

pot  to  go  into  that  and  see  what  those  repairs  were,  and  whether 
were  necessary  or  what  their  character  was. 
nator  Pittman.  Let  us  take  the  Arizona,  for  instance.  What  is 
•fficial  statement;  what  do  you  find  as  to  the  Arizona  there? 
le  Chairman  (reading  from  letter) : 

State  whether  in  full  commission.  Id  commission  In  reserve,  In  commis- 
si in  ordinary,  or  out  of  commission. 

ill  commission. 

>  State  exactly  where  located  then. 

ivv  vard,  New* York. 

»  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  essential 

ar  service. 

xty-two  days. 

)  State  number  of  rounds  of  shells  then  on  board  for  main  battery, 
welve  hundred  shells. 

)  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board  In  terms  of  per  cent  of  full 
complements  as  100  per  cent. 

ne  hundred  and  nine  per  cent  of  line  officers,  no  reserve  officers, 
per  cent  staff  officers,  91  per  cent  warrant  officers,  and  93  per  cent 
nlisted  men. 

ecretary  Daniels.  Upon  what  basis  

he  Chairman.  These  are  direct  answers  to  my  questions  to  you. 
enator  Pittman.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Let  us  finish  this 
a  minute.  Those  answers  gave  certain  facts, 
he  Chairman.  Those  gave  certain  facts. 

•enator  Pittman.  How  did  you  determine  from  them  whether 
t  vessel  was  fit  to  fight  or  not  ? 
he  Chairman.  I  took,  under — 

M  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  materiel  repairs  essential  for 

service — 

>enator  Pittman.  It  stated  62  days? 

Hie  Chairman.  Sixty-two  days. 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  that  vessel  fit  to  fight  or  not? 

Hie  Chairman.  After  62  days. 

>enator  Pittman.  You  have  two  headings  here,  one  "  Fit  to 
ht "  and  the  other  44  Not  fit  to  fight."  That  says  "  62  days."  Was 
tt  vessel  fit  to  fight  ? 

Hie  Chairman.  That  vessel  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  that  time;  that 
she  had  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  at  that  time. 
Secretary  Daniels.  The  Arizona  not  fit  to  fight? 
Die  Chairman.  That  date  was  February  2. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  I  am  going,  Mr.  Chairman.  Excuse  me, 
im  going  to  the  Senate. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator,  before  you  go  I  would  like  to  say  that 

1  intend  to  put  these  matters  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  that  that  1  know  of. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  want  to 
put  this  in  the  record — that  the  only  way  to  put  that  in  the  rceord  is 
to  put  an  unfair,  unjust,  and  unfounded  statement  in  the  record  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  borne  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  protest  against  the  injustice  and  the 
wrong  of  it.  You  have  put  the  Arizona  down  there  as  unfit  to  fight. 
The  Arizona  is  fit  to  fight. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  minute.  I  gave  you  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Arizona  on  February  2,  1917.  Now,  the  figures  show 
on  April  6,  1917,  as  follows: 

ir)  State  number  of  days,  then,  necessary  to  make  material  repairs  *»ssentiul 
fnr  war  service. 

None. 

That  is,  on  April  G  she  was  ready.    On  February  2  she  was  not. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  

Senator  Pittman.  The  tabulation  you  have  there  is  "Unfit  to 
fight "  on  February  2. 
The  Chairman.  Not  fit. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  state  from  those  figures  that  on  February 

2  she  was  not  fit  to  fight  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  she  was  fit  to  figjit  on  April  6,  1917. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Where  does  it  show  that  she  was  when  she  was 
unfit  to  fight  i 

The  Chairman.  At  the  navy  yard,  Xew  York. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  where  was  she  in  April? 

The  Chairman.  On  April  6  she  was  at  Hampton  Roads,  Ya. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  idea  of  putting  down  the  Arizona  as  unfit 
to  fight  on  any  date!  Whv,  she  could  have  been  repaired  in  a  verv 
brief  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  cut  out  the  words  u  Unfit  to  fight"  and 
Fit  to  fight.' 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  you  have  not  changed  it  materially  when 
you  have  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  changed  those  words  here. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Let  us,  if  you  wish,  put  any  such  statement 
in  the  record :  but  I  demand  that  you  be  sworn  and  come  before  this 
committee  as  a  witness,  and  that  we  may  call  Admiral  McKean  here, 
and  that  you  be  examined,  or  whoever  put  this  statement  in  be  ex- 
amined, and  that  we  enter  into  every  particular  of  every  repair 
necessarv:  and  I  submit  that  anything  else  is  not  fair. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair.  I  do  not  think  vou 
can  cite  a  case  where  the  chairman  of  a  committee  is  called  before 
his  own  committee  and  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  matter  of  questions 
he  wishes  to  ask. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  not  asked  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  sav  that  I  am  about  to  ask  you  questions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Vou  are  putting  in  this  record  something 
which  I  say  is  not  founded  on  facts,  and  if  it  goes  in,  is  an  injustice 
to  the  American  people;  and  I  protest  against  it  and  I  denounce  it. 
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' Ha irmax.  How  do  you  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact? 
t'tary  Daniels.  Because  you  say  that  the  Arizona  is  not  fit 

Chairman.  I  have  <riven  your  own  figures  about  the  Arizona. 
t'tarv  Daniels.  Ah!    You  said  she  wanted  some  repairs. 
Chairman.  Exactly. 

vtarv  Daniels.  And  I  told  you  that  there  was  not  a  ship  in 
>  v  v  to-dav — if  vou  want  to  ask  whether  the  Arizona  was  fit  to 
>r  not  and  is  in  condition  and  in  repair,  let  us  send  for  Mayo 
l<*Ivt*an;  let  us  send  for  somebody  that  knows.  I  submit  that 
tatomcnt  there  is  so  jaundiced  and  unfair  and  improper  that 
nt>  place  here.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  the  Arizona 
<>  fi^rht  or  not,  let  us  take  these  papers  and  let  us  send  for  Mavo 
ean,  and  let  us  send  for  men  that  know.    I  would  not  pass 

*  lament  upon  it.   I  would  not  take  yours. 

*  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  vou  denv  that  on  February  2, 
t ht*  Arizona  had  ft2  days*  work  to  do  on  her. 

wtarv  Daniels.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
•an.  and  I  will  say  this.   If  she  had  

e  Chairman.  She  was  all  ready  on  April  ft,  1017,  and  those 
work  had  been  done. 

retary  Daniels.  T  will  say  this,  that  if  she  had  62  davV  work, 
absolutely  essential  for  you  to  take  up  what  those  62  days  were 
what  kind  of  repairs:  what  kind  of  improvement:  and  I  submit 
this  whole  matter  should  be  held  up  until  men  who  know,  who 
technically  trained,  admirals  of  fleets:  technical  officers,  who 

oi y  whether  a  ship  is  fit  to  fi«rht  and  is  in  a  state  of  readiness  

ie  Chairman.  Please  cut  out  those  words  u  fit  to  fijrht/'  That 

>een  changed. 

'cretarv  Daniels.  But  vou  are  not  ehanirinir  it  materiallv. 

lie  Chairman.  I  am  usinp  the  exact  words  of  my  letter  to  you 

iestinp  this. 

^retary  Daniels.  You  have  a  ripht  to  put  in  that  record  a  state- 
t  of  Capt.  Hutchinson's  as  to  conditions,  and  then  if  there  are 

deductions  from  this  statement,  whoever  makes  those  deduc- 
is  oujrht  to  come  before  this  committee  and  be  sworn  and  cross- 
mined,  and  Admiral  McKean  ou<rht  to  l>e  called  back,  and 
h  hinson  called  if  you  want  him,  and  <ro  through  these  matters 

determine  the  question. 

"he  Chairman.  I  am  putting  in  the  record  the  questions,  and  

Secretary  Daniels.  T  can  not  stop  you  putting  in  the  record:  but 
iv  it  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  thin*:  to  do. 

r'he  Chairman.  I  am  putting  in  the  record  certain  deductions 
:en  from  those  figures— please  let  me  finish,  now. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Ola,  of  course. 

rhe  Chairman.  Certain  deductions  taken  from  your  figures  which 
iave  had  worked  up  in  my  office  from  the  figures  «riven  by  you. 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  wait,  now — and  these  deductions  I  propose 
introduce  at  this  period  in  the  record,  and  I  wish  to  tell  vou  when 
introduce  them  that  if  there  are  any  mistakes  in  these  deductions  I 
all  be  very  jrlad  to  have  you  point  them  out  to  me  and  they  will  be 
•rrected. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Corrected  how? 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  corrected ;  a  statement  will  be  mad 
Secretary  Daniels.  How  ? 
The  Chairman.  In  the  record. 
Secretary  Daniels.  By  whom? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  you  to  say.  You  can  have  this  look* 
over  and  verified.  These  are  all  made  up  as  to  the  question  of  r 
pairs,  as  to  the  question  of  personnel,  from  these  figures,  Mr.  Seer 
tary  [indicating  table]. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then,  I  submit  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
not  to  put  them  in  the  record,  but  to  say  that  you  have  them  ther 
and  let  them  be  examined  by  experts,  and  let  sworn  men  come  he; 
and  testify  as  to  these  matters,  and  then  let  that  go  into  the  recor 
and  all  these  things,  if  it  is  testified  to  and  sworn  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  sworn  men  to  come  here  and  testify  1 
what — as  to  whether  they  follow  the  information  given  me? 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  to  whether  ships  are  fit  to  fight  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  "  fit  to  fight"  Thi 
has  been  struck  out  already. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  changed  the  wording,  but  it  is  n< 
material. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  changed  the  wording  according  to  m 
letter  to  you. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  shall  protest,  and  I  shall  denounce  as  Ion 
as  I  live  the  placing  of  any  such  unfounded  or  false,  unfair  stab 
ments  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  me  ask  you  thing 
about  all  of  these  ?  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  should  ask  me  questions,  I  should  reft 
you  to  Admiral  McKean's  testimony.  It  is  all  in  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  But  Admiral  McKean  does  not  deal  with  the* 
specific  details  that  are  given  by  your  office. 

Secretary  Daniels,  He  deals  with  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  in  any  way  deal  with  these  specif 
details  that  are  in  here. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  prop* 
thing  to  do,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  this  perfectly  unfair  an 
unfounded  statement  

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  your  own  statements?  You  ai 
characterizing  your  own  statements  here  as  unfair  and  unfoundec 
are  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody  as  unfair,  but 
say  that  this  statement  is  unfair  and  unfounded. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  up  entirely  from  your  own  figures,  sii 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then  I  say  that  the'  thing  for  us  to  do  is  t 
take  your  own  statement  and  your  analysis  and  let  us  determine  b 
experts  what  are  the  facts  about  these  snips. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  is  what  you  should  have  done  befor 
this  was  sent  to  me  at  my  request. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Then  I  will  have  it  done,  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  it  done.  You  have  sent  me  cer 
tain  information  there,  and  from  that  information  I  have  a  right  t 
make  certain  deductions,  provided  it  goes  with  the  facts. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  the  right  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  a  right  to  make  such  deductions  as  are 
v  be  found  from  that  statement,  have  I  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels*  You  have  a  right,  when  you  make  a  report,  to 
f^bmit  any  deductions  vou  choose  ;Tmt  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman — 
because  I  wish  to  have  this  matter  right,  and  I  am  certain  you  do — I 
«t«mit  that  these  deductions  you  have  ought  to  come  before  the  com- 
■Lttee  for  cross-examination  and  examination  by  experts. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  done  after  the  statement  is  made. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  I  submit  that  the  proper  way  to  do  that  is 
:*fore  it  is  introduced  in  the  record ;  that  it  all  come  together.  Now,  I 
Lire  made  statements  here  which  you  have  cross-examined  me  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  ask  you  about  them  before  you  put  them  in? 

Srcretary  Daniels.  Not  at  all;  but  you  cross-examined  me  about 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  hold  them  up  until  I  could  see  whether  they 
»-re  t  rue  or  not ;  before  you  put  them  in  the  record  ? 

xcretary  Daniels.  But  I  was  a  sworn  witness.  I  do  not  know  who 

rypared  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  it  was 
correct  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  told  you  what  it  is. 

Secretary  Daniei<s.  I  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  based  upon  your  own  statement  here. 

■Secretary  Daniels.  You  can  place  that  in  the  record  and  you  can 
.or*  anything  in  the  record;  but  when  you  undertake  to  interpret  it, 
>n  let  experts  come  and  tell  vou  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Tin  Chairman.  This  will  be  placed  in  the  record  with  the 

Nw  retary  Daniels.  What  is  that? 

Hie  Chairman.  This  statement  that  I  have  here  will  be  placed  in 
— *  record. 

>fcretary  Daniels.  You  intend  to  do  it? 
The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  intend  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  well,  of  course  I  am  impotent;  but  I  pro- 
~c  atnunst  it  as  an  unjust  and  an  unfair  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  state  that  from  

>erretarv  Daniels.  And  I  wish  to  say  also  that  before  this  testi- 
*.•  bv  is  printed  I  shall  take  your  statement  and  all  these  statements 
u«i  1  shall  insist  that  I  shall  reply  to  it,  and  that  that  shall  go  in  the 
T>r«l  as  a  full  answer  and  analysis  alongside  of  this  statement.  Is 
tut  right  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  go  in  as  your 

■v^rviarv  Daniels.  I  think  it  has  no  business  there,  but  you  have 
>™led  it/ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bear  me  out,  Senator  Keyes? 
senator  Ketes.  Yes. 

>*rreiary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this,  and  I  think  I 
iv*  a  right  to  submit  it.   You  have  not  a  majority  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  I  have  authority  from  »Senator  Ball  to  represent 

»  m 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Very  well ;  I  have  no  question  about  that, 
submit  this,  that  this  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  I  suggest  th 
it  is  wisdom  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  which  the  Navy  Departme 
feels  that  it  is  improper — we  feel  that  you  ought  

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Navy  feel  it  in  anv  other  way  than  th 
its  own  figures  are  improper,  and  does  the  Kavv  Department  fe 
that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  placed  that  statement  in  the  reeor 
and  I  have  objected  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Navy  Department  feel  that  its  ov 
figures  are  improper? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  say,  put  that  in  the  record.  Did  you  p 
it  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Secretary  Daniei*m.  The  statement  of  Capt.  Hutchison. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  already  been  in  the  record  some  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  All  right;  then  I  insist,  and  I  shall  put 
writing,  that  T  be  permitted  to  be  heard  before  the  full  Naval  Affai 
Committee  before  this  interpretation,  which  in  my  judgment  is  u 
fair,  is  placed  in  anv  printed  record  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  full  Naval  Affairs  Committee? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  protest,  and  T  ask  it  as  justice. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  full  Nav 
Affairs  Committee,  as  to  what  they  will  do. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  have  the  power  to  do  it,  you  have  tl 
steam  roller,  but  I  protest  against  it,  earnestly  and  sincerely,  ai 
every  man  in  the  Navy  will  protest  against  it,  against  the  stateme 
that* the  Arizona  is  not  fit  to  fujht  going  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  told  you  before  th 
if  vou  object  to  the  words  44  not  fit  to  fight   

Secretary  Daniels.  I  object  to  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  They  go  out. 

Secretary  Daniels.  T  object  to  the  whole  paper  that  you  have  the 
unless  it  comes  in  as  a  sworn  statement  from  a  witness  before  voi 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  beating  around  the  bush  now.  The  won 
44  in  proper  material  condition  tor  instant  war  service  ?1  will  go 
instead.   These  are  the  exact  words  given  in  my  letter  to  you. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  These  are  the  exact  words  giv< 
in  my  letter  to  you,  where  I  asked  for  information,  and  your  inform 
tion  is  in  direct  response  to  that  request.  Those  words  will  go  in  i: 
stead  of  the  words  u  fit  to  fight  "  or  44  unfit  to  fight." 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  will  find  my  protest  against  it  

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  so  far  as  the  Arizona  is  co: 
cerned  I  have  shown  you  that  on  February  2  there  were  62  days'  r 
pair  work  to  be  done  on  her,  and  that  on  April  6, 1917,  there  were  i 
days  of  repair  necessary  to  be  done  on  her. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  no  power  on  earth,  Mr.  Chairman,  ' 
preventvou  from  putting  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  None  whatever. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  I  have  the  power  
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Chairman.  Hut  I  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  but  what  is 
tly  fair. 

rotary  Daikls.  Hut  I  have  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  Senate 
»  the  people  of  the  United  States.    I  have  the  jxiwer  to  appeal 

*  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  which  I  shall  do.  I  have 
i>wer  to  appeal  to  the  American  people  that  this  does  not  go 
til  certain  witnesses  have  been  here  and  testified  to  that,  and 
«>m|>etcnt  to  pass  upon  it  have  brought  it  before  you. 

*  Chairman.  One  minute.  Mr.  Secretarv.  How  far  would  you 
liiese  sworn  witnesses  to  go:  back  of  this  statement  made  here? 
retary  Daniels.  I  wish  each  ship  taken  up.  in  view  of  Admiral 
*s«n\s  statement  or  (-apt.  Hutchison's. 

e  Chairman.  Yes. 

•retary  Danikls.  That  is  all  right.    Let  that  go  in  the  record. 

Chairman.  Would  you  wish  him  to  go  back  of  that? 
•retary  Danikls.  Yes:  I  would  wish  to  go  back  of  that,  to  show 
ly  the  character  of  the  repairs  that  were  to  be  made,  because 
ni ve  deduced  and  are  putting  i"  your  statement  that  the  Arizona 
lot  fit  to  fight  because  certain  repairs  were  necessary. 
ie  Chairman.  Will  you  cut  out  that  "not  fit  to  fight"?    As  a 
er  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  "fit  to  fight  " 
%  in  proper  condition  for  instant  service  overseas." 
€•  retary  Danikls.  Hut  when  you  talk  about  that,  you  have  got  a 
iency  

ie  Chairman.  I  am  simply  taking  your  own  figures. 
<•  retary  Danikls.  Yes:  1  know:  but  you  ought,  before  you  char- 
ize  it — let  it  go  in,  but  let  us  take  the  statement  of  what  repairs 
lecessary. 

ie  Chairman.  T  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  furnish  anything 
nit  sort.    You  have  not  furnished  it  when  I  requested  it. 
•cretarv  Danikls.  1  protest  that  this  statement  does  not  go  in 
pt  under  oath,  and  T  protest  the  chairman  is  not  testifying,  and 
is  putting  testimony  in  that  1  say  is  unjust.    Xow  I  do  not  sup- 
»  that  you  think  it  is  unjust  or  you  would  not  do  it.  but  I  pro- 
tbat  this  shall  not  go  in  until  some  witness  comes  here  and  testi- 
to  it  and  is  cross-examined.    I  make  that  protest.    T  am  impotent 
m  do  it,  but  I  am  not  impotent  to  make  an  appeal, 
he  Chairman.  I  intend  to  put  this  matter  in  the  record, 
ec retary  Danikls.  I  understand  you  say  you  will  do  it  upon  the 
>  of  Senator  Hall,  who  is  absent,  by  his  authority, 
he  Chairman.  I  say  Senator  Hall  has  given  me  the  right  to  vote 
him. 

secretary  Danikls.  I  say  you  do  it  by  his  authority.  You  put  it 
lie  record. 

"he  Chairman.  Had  vou  rather  wait  until  I  have  Senator  Ball 

e? 

Wretarv  Daniels.  Xo:  I  have  no  doubt  vou  have  his  authoritv. 

«  *  • 

fhe  Chairman.  If  you  protest  against  it,  we  will  wait  until  we 
.-e  rt  majority  of  the  committee  present,  and  have  Senator  Ball 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo:  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  authority.  There 
no  use  wasting  time  about  that  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  the  figures  given  me  I 
the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  in  response  to  the  letter  which  I  ha 
already  read  to  you,  1  have  made  the  following  deductions. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Against  which  I  protest. 

The  Chairman.  These  deductions  

Secretary  Daniels.  I  protest  as  solemnly  as  a  man  can. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  These  deductions  are  made  fro 
tables  prepared  in  my  office  and  taken  entirely  from  the  records  f u 
nished  by  the  Office  of  Operations  to  me.  They  cover  battleshir 
cruisers,  and  destroyers.  In  each  case  they  cover  all  of  the  battl 
ships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  given  in  the  list,  and  cover  not  on 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  in  active  commission,  but  the 
that  are  in  reserve,  in  ordinary,  and  out  of  commission. 

In  certain  cases,  on  account  of  including  these  ships  which  we 
out  of  commission  and  which  were  not  or  could  not  have  been  put 
active  service,  the  averages  would  be  affected  by  their  inclusio 
There  is  no  intention  on  my  part  in  any  way  to  put  out  a  stateme 
that  will  deceive  anybody.  The  statement,  I  think,  will  speak  f 
itself. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  go  over  the  statement  carefully,  ai 
if  any  mistakes  have  been  made—and  I  can  not  guarantee  that  mi 
takes  have  not  been  made  in  making  up  this  tabulation  which  is  to 
used  in  my  questions — that  attention  will  be  called  to  those  mistake 
and,  of  course,  the  record  will  show  in  that  case  that  mistakes  ha 
been  made,  and  should  be  corrected. 

There  is  nothing  included  in  the  tabulation  except  the  averag 
which  are  based  entirely  on  the  figures  given  me  by  the  Office 
Operations.  There  is  no  new  matter  inserted  at  all,  except  what  ci 
be  deduced  from  these  figures. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  time  necessary  for  preparing  ships  to  p 
them  in  proper  material  condition  for  instant  service  overseas,  I  ha 
simply  taken  the  figures  given  by  the  Office  of  Operations.  If  y< 
can  show  that  the  figures  given  by  your  own  office  are  not  fair  or  i 
not  bear  out  the  evidence  sent  to  me — the  tabulation  sent  to  me 
you  are,  of  course,  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  I  think  should  « 
so ;  but  as  far  as  this  tabulation  which  I  am  putting  into  my  questio 
is  concerned,  I  have  simply  taken  what  you  have  given  me  yourse 
and  have  based  my  figures  on  that  tabulation. 

I  will  now  read  the  deductions  that  I  have  made. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  same  ones  you  read  before? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  had  not  finished  them.  I  have  not  re: 
them,  yet. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  you  have  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

(The  matter  referred  to  was  here  read  by  the  chairman,  as  f< 
lows:) 
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General  nummary  of  preparedness  of  vessel*. 
MATERIAL  AND  PERSONNEL. 


Material. 

Personnel  (exclusive  of  all  officers). 

In  proper 
material 
condition 
for  war 

«;prvir*> 

percent 

Of  MCh 

class  of 
vessels. 

Not  In  proper  material 
condition    for  war 

Having 
full  war 
comple- 
ment on 
board1  per 

cent  of 
each  class 
of  vessels. 

Not  havine  full  war 
complement  on  board. 

Per  cent 
of  earn 
class  of 
vessels. 

Number  of 
(iavstoput 
each  class 
in  proper 
material 
condition 
for  war 
service. 

Percent 
of  each 
class  of 
vessels. 

Percent 
Of  ereu 
on  board. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

►r»  Feb.  2. 1917: 
>r*  Apr.  6,  1917: 

32 
M 
9 

68 
44 
91 

60 
62 

57 

3 
3 
1 

97 
97 
99 

57 
59 
56 

26 

74 

60 

2  |  98 

57 

46 

69 
9 

54 
31 
91 

61 

52 
56 

3  !  97 
3  97 
24  1  76 

55 
59' 
56 

33 

67 

56 

10  90 

• 

57 

»t  lier  words,  on  February  2.  1917,  26  per  cent  of  the  fleet  was  reported  as 
material  ami  74  per  cent  of  the  fleet  had  an  average  of  00  days  of  repairs 
rial  for  war  service  to  he  made.  Only  2  per  oont  of  the  vessels  had  full 
« implement  on  hoard  and  9S  per  cent  of  them  aVeraged  to  have  hut  57  per 
»f  their  full  war  complement  on  board. 

-\prll  0,  15)17 — that  Is,  <33  days  later — 33  i>er  cent  of  the  fleet  was  reported 
In  material  and  07  per  cent  of  tlie  fleet  had  an  average  of  56  days  of  re- 
**ssentinl  for  war  service  to  be  made.    Only  10  per  rent  of  the  vessels 
fully  manned  and  08  per  cent  of  them  averaged  to  be  but  57  per  cent 
n*d. 

»hort.  from  the  figures  presented  by  the  Navy  Department,  we  went  Into 
v-ar  with  two-thirds  of  our  fleet  not  in  proper  material  condition  for  war 
and  requiring  on  tlwe  average  two  months  of  repairs,  and  with  but  10 
ient  of  our  fleet  having  their  full  war  complement  on  board  and  90  per  cent 

averaging  less  than  three-fifths  of  its  full  war  complement  on  board. 
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Pertonnel  preparerlne**  of  re**e1*. 
| Bawd  on  rail  war  complement  as  100  per  cent  and  exclusive  of  all  officers.) 

SUMMARY. 


Line 

No. 


1  ; 
4 


On  Feb.  2,  1917: 
Battleship* 
Cruisers 
Destrovers 


Totals  and  averages 


5 
6 
7 


On  Apr.  6.  1917: 
Battleships 
Cruisers . . . 
Destroyers 


Totals  and  averages 


Vessels    in    each  | 
class  having  full  , 
war  complement 
or  more  on  board 


Vessels  In  each 
claas  having  less 
than  full 
com  piemen  f 


Totals  and  averaj 
of  ve*s*ls  in  ea 


Line 

No. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


On  Feb.  2, 1917  (see  Para- 
graph I,  clause  f ).' 


Classification  by  percent  of" 
on  board. 


Xiiml>er 

of 
battle- 
ships. 


Per  cent 

of 
battle- 
ships. 


B. 


Per  cent 
of  war 
comple- 
ment on 
•>oard. 


On  Apr.  6, 1917  (see  Paragra 
II,  clause  e).» 


C. 


Number 

of 
battle- 
ships. 


D. 


Per  cent 

of 
hat  tie- 
ships. 


K. 


Per  cer 
of  wai 
pom  pl< 
ment  o 
hoard 


100  per  cent  or  more  

80  to  100  per  cent  

60  to  80  per  cent  

40  to  60  per  cent  

20  to  40  per  cent  

Less  than  20  per  cent.... 

Total  and  averages 


1 

7 
.-> 
S 
16 

3 


3 
20 
1.1 
13 
43 

8 


100 
86 
TO 
54 

32 


37 


100 


57 


1 

y 

10 

7 

'J 


3 

23  I 

30 

26 


100 


Note.— The  Nevada  did  not  receive  her  full  war  complement  of  men  until  January,  1918, 

>  Paragraph  I,  clause  t,  reads:  "  I.  For  each  and  every  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  2d  of  Februar 
1917:  (O  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board  In  terms  of  per  cent  of  full  war  complements  as  1 
per  cent. " 

*  Paragraph  II,  clause  e,  reads:  "II.  For  each  and  every  individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  i, 
6th  of  April,  1917:  (t )  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board  in  terms  of  percent  of  full  war  com  pi 
s  100 
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I'vrtuuM'l  prviHindnex*  of  vcmmpIm — CoiitinutMl. 

CRUISERS. 


On  Feb.  2,  1917  (so*-  Para- 
graph V,  clause  t).» 


On  Apr.  6,  1917  ( 
graph  VI. 


Para- 


lA-t-  iflcalioii  by  \  •  * 


Number 
of 


Per  crnt 
of 


eruiws.  i  embers 


H. 


Per  cent 
of  war 

comple- 
ment on 
board. 

Number 
of 

cruisers. 

Per  cent 
of 

cruLscrs. 

!Vr  cent 
of  war 
comple- 
ment on 
hoard. 

F.. 

F 

i»»  i-«T  cr-tit  nr  nv>re  

3 

100 

:? 

100 

<>  to  ion  tH-r  f»»nt 

31 

91 

10 

,1 

92 

'Ho  so  m>r  r"enf 

4 

13 

m 

3 

70 

O  i  c>  r»o  p«»r  rvn? .... 

s 

25 

AS 

7 

49 

to  4<1  wronl...   

3 

u 

.■»*» 

4 

13 

35 

1!) 

H 

5 

0 

32 

.on 

.w 

32 

100 

59 

—  Th<>  MarMchcad  did  not  ret*  ive  tier  full  war  complement  of  men  until  Ortolwr,  1917. 
•urrrtpii  v.  elmw  r,  reads:  "V.  For  erwh  am!  ev»»ry  individual  rriiiMT  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  I'd  of 
rv    1*>17:  if,  State  fierce  n  tape  of  j>ersonnel  thon'on  lioard,  full  war  complements  l>eiiu»  taken  as 

i-.rr.ipli  VI.  clause  r.  reads:  "VI.  For  e\rh  ami  every  individual  cruiser  on  the  Navy  list  on  the 
ipril.  1917:  fr)  St.ite  p»«rrentace  of  personnel  then  on  board,  full  war  complements  tieins  taken  as 

cvnt." 

DESTROYERS. 


Classification  hy  per  cent  of  men 


100  per  cent  or  more . . 

W  to  100  per  cent  

hO  to  SO  per  cent  

40  to  fiO  per  cent  

20  to  40  per  cent  

I>»s  than  20  per  cent . 


On  Feh.  2.  1917  (see  Par.  IX,    On  Apr.  6.  1917  (see  Par.  X, 

claused).' 


Number 

of  de- 
stroyers. 

Per  cent 

of  de- 
stroyers. 

Per  cent 
of  war 
comple- 
ment on 
hoard. 

Number 

of  de- 
stroyers. 

Per  cent 

of  de- 
stroyers. 

Per  cent 
of  war 
comple- 
ment on 
board. 

A. 

B. 

>■■■ 

E. 

F. 



1 

30 

9 
21 

< 

1 
45 
14 

3i 

3 

100 

H7 

49 
32 

16 
24 

2 

24 
36 
13 
21 
3 
3 

100 
92 

67 
50 
28 

-- 

07 

100 

56 

07 

100 

56 

te  — The  Mavrant  did  not  receive  her  full  war  complement  of  men  until  February,  1918. 

w.  IX,  clause  d,  reads:  "IX.  For  each  and  every  Individual  destroyer  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  2d 

'bruary,  1917:  (d)  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board,  full  war  complements  being  taken  as 

er  cent." 

ar.  X,  clause  d,  reads:  "  X.  For  each  and  every  Individual  destroyer  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  0th  of 
\.  1917:  (d)  State  percentage  of  personnel  then  on  board,  full  war  complements  being  taken  as  100  per 
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Material  preparedness  of  vessels. 

SUMMARY. 


Line 
No. 

Vessels. 

■ 

In  proper  material 
condition  for 
war  service. 

Not  in  proper  material  condition  for  ws 
service. 

Number 
in  each 
class. 

Percent 
of  tot  al 
in  each 

• 

Number 
in  each 
class. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
in  each 
class. 

A  ve  nifjr  n  urn  - 
ber  of  days 
required  to 

put  in  proper 
material 

connition  tor 

Total 
numtv r 
in  each 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
0 
7 

8 

On  Feb.  2, 1917: 
On  Apr.  6, 1917: 

12 
18 
6 

32 
56 
9 

25 
14 
61 

68 
44 
91 

AO 

62 

57 

3 
3 
6 

36 

26  |  100 

74 

60 

13 

17 
22 
6 

46 

89 
9 

20 
10 
61 

54 

31 
91 

61 
52 
56 

3 
3 
6 

45 

33 

91 

67 

56 

13 

In  other  words,  of  the  138  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  reported  oi 
by  the  Navy  Department  In  response  to  the  Inquiry  by  Senator  Hale,  on  tbi 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  45  vessels  (33  per  cent)  are  reporter, 
as  being  in  proper  material  condition  fit  for  war  service  and  91  vessels  (67  pei 
cent)  are  reported  as  then  requiring  essential  repairs  before  being  in  propei 
material  condition  for  war  service;  and  it  appears  these  repairs  were  expectec 
to  take,  on  the  average  for  all  of  the  91  vessels  not  in  proper  material  condl 
tion  for  war  service,  56  days,  or  practically  two  months  after  war  was  declarer 
before  they  could  be  put  in  proper  material  condition  for  instant  war  servic* 
overseas. 

It  is  furthermore  noteworthy  that  one  battleship,  the  Oregon,  was  not  readj 
until  April  7,  1919  (two  years).  One  cruiser,  the  Salem,  was  not  ready  untl 
November  1,  1917  (  208  days),  and  one  destroyer,  the  May  rant,  was  not  read] 
until  March  14,  1918  (343  days  after  war  was  declared). 
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Material  preparedness  of  vessels. 

-Cicala ted  from  tabulated  reply  by  Acting  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  Apr.  39, 1930,  to  letter 
I  vairy  addressed  by  Hon.  Frederick  Hale  on  Apr.  21, 1930,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 

BATTLE8HIP8. 


Time,  etc. 

On  Feb.  3, 1917  (see  Par.  I, 
clause 

On  Apr.  6, 1917  (see  Par.  II, 
clause  e).» 

Number 

of 
bat  tie- 
re  uir- 

ing 
repair* 
essential 
for  war 

."W.  1  »  I*. A  . 

Number  of  days 
es.  (mated  as  re- 
quired to  make 
essential  repairs 
in  each  chrono- 
logical class. 

Numlwr 

of 
but  tie- 
ships 
requir- 

ing 
repairs 
t'sscntial 
for  war 
*wr\  ico  > 

Number  of  days 
estimated  as  re- 
quired to  m>ike 
essential  repairs 
in   each  chron- 
ollgical  class. 

Aver- 
age. 

Maxi- 

Aver- 
age. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

4 

E. 

F. 



3 
6 
8 
9 

36 

37 

no 

37 
47 
89 
308 

1 

8 
4 
4 
4 

31 
35 
63 
125 

37 
40 

35 
13 

eoj  

30 
17 

61 

aid  not  tore<piireessenttalrepairs.i 

37 

37 

*er  oent  of  total  which  were  in 
proper  material  condition  for  war 

33 
68 

.. 

64  , 

'or  oent  of  total  which  were  not  in 
proper  material  condition  for  war 

. — The  North  Dakota,  at  New  York,  with  but  93  days  of  essential  repair*  scheduled  against  her  on 
1917,  was  not  repaired  until  8ept.  30,  1918,  543  davs  after  war  was  declared.  The  Oregon,  at  New 
id  Vfare  Island,  with  but  39  days  of  essential  repairs  scheduled  against  her  on  Apr.  6, 1«17,  was  not 
I  until  Apr.  7, 1919,  Just  two  years  after  war  was  declared  and  147  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

vgraph  I,  clause  e,  reads:  *'I.  For  each  and  every  individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the 
epruary,  1917:  (c)  State  number  of  days  necessary  then  to  make  material  repairs  essential  for  war 

agraph  II.  clause  c,  reads:  "II.  For  each  and  every  individual  battleship  on  the  Navy  list  on  the 
.pr.,1917:(e)  8tate  num  bar  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  m  ;»t  crinl  repairs  es-senttal  for  war  services." 
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Material  pre pa  mine**  of  rr**clx — Continual. 

CliriSEKS. 


Lino 
No. 


Time.  etc. 


Less  than  30  da  vs. 

30  to  50  days  

60  to  SO  days  

90  days  or  i 


Totals  and 
Said  not  to  require  essentia)  repairs. 


Totals. 


Per  cent  of  total  which  were  in 
proper  mat  erlal  condition  for  war 
service  

Per  cent  of  total  which  were  not  in 
proper  mat  eriu  I  condition  for  war 
service  


On  Feb. 


1917  (see  Par.  V, 
c).' 


Number 

of 
cruisers 
requiring 
repairs 
essential 
for  war 
service. 


A. 


14 

It* 


32 


Number  of  days 
estimated  as  re- 
quired to  make 
essential  repairs 
in  each 
logical  class. 


Muxi- 


B. 


25 

77  ' 
106  , 


2* 
58 
87 


On  Apr. 


Number 

of 
cruisers 
requiring 
repairs 
essential 
for  war 
service. 


1917  (see  Par.  1 
<•).« 


Number    of  da 
estimated  as 
quired   to  ma 
essential 
in  each 
logical  class. 


i 


r>. 


E. 


10 


32 


52 


56 
44 


i 


31 


Max! 


'  Par.  V,  clause  c,  reads:  "  V.  For  each  and  every  individual  cruiser  on  the  Navy  list  on  the  2d  of  Ve 
ruary,  191/ :  (c)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  nmke  material  repairs  csM-ntlal  for  war  service.' 

*  Par.  VI,  clause  c,  read:  "VI.  For  each  and  every  individual  cruiser  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  6th 
April,  1917:  (c)  State  number  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  material  repairs  essential  for 


Note.— The  Salem,  at  Boston,  with  but  106  days  of  essential  repairs  scheduled  against  her  on  Apr. 
1917,  was  not  repaired  and  put  in  proper  material  condition  for  war  service  until  Nov.  1, 1917, 208  days  aft 
war 
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M'ltrhnt  iH  f'iHtmltic**  of  rr*Mt>l* — Continued. 
URSTROYKKS 


Time,  etc 


-•ws  than  .to  day-. 
>  to  ,»9  da\  s  . .  . 

>toH9  days  

o  day  >  or  more. . . 


Totals 


On  Feb.  2,  1917  -  see  Par.  IX,     On  Apr.  ft,  1917  (* 
clause  <•).'  clause  c ) 


1917  (see  Par. 


X. 


Numlw  . 
ofde- 

st  rovers 
requiring 

repairs 
essential 

fur  war 


Number  of  days 
estimated  a.*  re- 
quired to  make 
eutential  rwpairs 
in  each  chrono- 
logical class. 


i 


Av 


Mum 


Number 

of  de- 
stroyer* 
requiring 
repairs 
essential 
for  war 
service. 


Number  of  days 
estimated  as  re- 
required  to  make 
essential  repairs 
in  each  chrono- 
logical class. 


Average. 


Mum 

mum 


A 


29 
* 


TotaN  and  axerago  

^aid  not  tore  piireevMMitial  repairs. 


«7 


IVr  cent  of  total  which  were  in 
proper  material  condition  for 
war  service  

I'nr  cent  of  roial  which  were  not  in 
proper   material  condition  for 


yi 


It. 

K. 

K. 

i 

It 

29 

:M 

l.'l 

25 

.TO 

19 

37 

.» 

«rt 

72 

1 

ftl) 

60 

107 

IM 

112 

150 

ftl 
ft 

56 

9 
91 

J 

—The  Mavraut.  at  Philadelphia,  with  but  45  davs  of  essential  repairs  scheduled  against  her  on 
iyl7,  wa*  not  repaired  and  was  not  in  profier  material  condition  for  war  service  until  Mar.  14,  1918. 
^  after  war  was  declared. 

IX,  clause  c,  reads:  "IX.  For  each  and  every  individual  desirover  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  2d  of 
wy,  1917:  <n  State  mimr^r  of  days  then  nece>sary  to  make  materiaf  repairs  essentia)  for  war  service'* 
r.  X.  clause  r.  reads:  *'X.  For  each  and  every  individual  destroyer  on  the  Navv  list  on  the  ftth»f 
1917:  u  >  State  num tier  of  days  then  necessary  to  make  material  repairs  essentiaf  for  war  sen  ice. 


Die  following  <  ommunication.  with  accompanying  papers,  with 
ml  to  the  aU>ve  tables  was  subsequently  received  from  Secretary 
liels  ami  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Thk  Skckktakv  ok  tiik  Navy. 

Wathington,  June  J.  WJO. 

v  1»kar  Skn  ati nt '.  At  tli«'  hearing  of  your  committtv  on  Wednesday  last  you 
*^iitetl  a  document  made  up.  as  yon  stated,  in  yotir  oflitv  containing  certain 
luctions"  regarding  preparedness  of  naval  vessels  which,  in  my  opinion, 
e  so  unwarranted  and  so  unjust  to  the  I'nited  States  Navy  that  I  entered 

solemn  protest  against  their  introduction.  In  spite  of  my  protest,  they 
c  placed  in  the  record,  with  the  understanding  that  the  responsible  officers 

officials  of  the  Navy  Department  would  make  a  complete  statement  and 
lysis  regarding  the  preparedness  and  condition  of  vessels  and  that  these 
lid  he  placed  in  the  record  immediately  following  the  statement  presented 
the  chairman. 

ii  accordance  with  that  agreement,  I  am  sending  you,  for  insertion  in  the 
on!,  this  statement  and  the  following: 

.  A  statement  from  the  Chief  of  Operations  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
vijration,  dated  May  28,  1920,  on  the  subject  of  *4  Readiness  of  ships  of  the 
iteti  States  Navy  in  February  and  April,  1917." 

I  Letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
orations  on  the  subject  "  Personnel  on  board  ships  April  6,  1917." 
H.  From  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  "  Tabular  statement 
which  Is  shown  projectiles  on  hand  un  all  ships  of  the  Navy  and  reserve 
ojectlles  on  shore  for  all  vessels  under  date  of  February  2,  1917.  and  April  7, 
IT." 
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4.  Letter  from  Capt  B.  F.  Hutchison,  United  States  Navy,  dated  May  2i 
1920 ;  subject,  "  Information  for  Senator  Hale." 

Your  summary,  as  originally  presented,  classified  vessels  under  the  genera 
heading  "  Fit  to  fight "  and  44  Not  fit  to  tight,"  but  It  was  so  manifest  that  tbes 
arbitrary  classifications  were  not  warranted  that  they  were  withdrawn  an 
other  headings  substituted.  But  this  mere  change  In  the  wording  did  not  cot 
rect  the  erroneous  character  of  the  tabulations  and  inferences  drawn  tberefnm 
as  will  be  apparent  from  your  deductions,  one  of  which  was  that  "  we  wen 
Into  the  war  with  two-thirds  of  our  fleet  not  in  material  condition  for  wh 
service  and  requiring,  on  the  average,  two  months  of  repairs,  and  with  but  1 
per  cent  of  our  fleet  having  their  full  war  complement  on  board  and  90  p** 
cent  of  It  averaging  less  than  three-fifths  of  Its  full  war  complement  aboard.*' 

The  careful  analysis  of  all  our  fighting  forces  made  by  the  experts  most  <-ou 
petent  to  determine  their  condition,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  tit 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  so  clearly  show  the  actual  state  of  pr< 
paredness,  as  regards  both  material  and  personnel,  that  I  feel  sure  you  wll 
admit  that  your  deductions,  however  honestly  may  have  been  their  intent,  wer 
incorrect.  The  tables  on  which  your  deductions  were  based  included  many  oli 
vessels  of  small  or  no  military  value:  it  answered  your  questions  categorienll? 
with  no  proper  explanations  as  to  the  age  and  unserviceableness  of  many  of  th 
ships  mentioned,  which  should  have  been  called  to  your  attention.  Further 
more,  the  personnel  tables  of  July,  1917,  referred,  in  many  cases,  not  to  actua 
war  complements  but  to  the  number  of  men  on  board,  which  included  thousand 
of  men  placed  on  ships  for  training,  numbers  far  above  any  fighting  compl* 
ments. 

Admiral  Washington,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  shows  that  ther 
were  in  the  Navy,  on  April  6,  1917,  not  only  enough  men  to  man  all  our  fightiu 
ships,  but  also  a  surplus  of  23,900  men  available  for  other  ships  and  shor 
needs.  He  states  that  to  mnn  the  ships  of  the  first  line — 12  dreadnaughts.  .1 
predreadnaughts,  22  cruisers.  67  destroyers,  and  the  submarines  44.447  mei 
were  required.  This  includes  such  old  cruisers  as  the  Raleigh,  the  Cfticuw 
the  Marhlehead,  and  the  Montgomery,  which  he  says,  "could  not  properly  b 
classed  In  first  line  or  as  of  real  fighting  value,"  but  are  included  in  the  lis 
because,  though  old  and  slow,  they  were  utilized  in  the  war.  The  12  very  oil 
battleships,  which  were  of  little  fighting  value  and  were  used  for  traiuln 
recruits,  required  7,610  additional  men ;  making  a  total  of  52,277  necessary  t 
man  all  the  foregoing  vessels.   Admiral  Washington  states: 

"  There  were  64,680  regulars  and  about  11,502  reserves  In  the  Navy  on  Apr! 
6,  and  It  required  52,277  men  to  operate  all  the  above  fighting  ships,  leavim 
12,403  regulars  and  11,502  reserves,  or  a  surplus  of  about  23,900  men  available 
for  all  other  ships  on  the  Navy  Register  and  for  shore  needs." 

"  The  enlistments  and  enrollments  came  In  so  rapidly  after  the  war  wa 
declared,"  states  Admiral  Washington,  "  that  by  the  end  of  April  there  wer 
111,175  regulars  and  reserves  combined,  enough  to  man  all  the  ships  that  wer 
considered  at  that  time  available  for  fighting  and  for  all  other  purposes  needed.' 
In  that  connection  he  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  Capt  Palmer,  forme 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee 
"  I  had  the  personnel  ready  at  seaports  to  be  put  on  vessels  before  the  vessel 
were  ready.  We  never  had  a  delay  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  not  having  th 
officers  and  men." 

While  some  thousands  of  these  were  recruits,  requiring  training,  I  call  you 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  February  1,  1917,  there  were  57,042  regulars  In  th 
Navy,  more  than  enough  to  man  all  the  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  am 
submarines. 

The  joint  statement  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Chief  of  th 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  compiled  from  the  official  records  of  the  department 
gives  in  detail  the  following  Information : 

(a)  A  list  of  vessels  on  the  Navy  list  on  February  1,  1917,  divided  int< 
classes. 

( ft )  A  list  of  vessels  of  such  fighting  value  as  could  be  considered  of  servic 
In  battle  if  engaged  with  vessels  of  their  own  class. 

(c)  A  summary  of  the  enlisted-personnel  situation  of  the  Navy  In  Februar* 
and  April,  1917. 

id)  The  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  regards  materia 
readiness  for  war  service  on  April  6,  1917. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1917,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba 
for  the  usual  winter  maneuvers  and  drills.   The  fleet  was  then,  as  It  had  at  al 
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>revloiw  been,  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  country  in  ease  of  foreign 
It    Ik  to  be  noted  that  at  thin  time  there  were  on  shore  duty  10,219  men 
were  ou  vessels  of  no  military  value,  such  as  old  battleships,  small 
and  so  on.  on  the  east  cost  of  the  United  States,  about  3,000  men,  and 
«>ws  that  within  48  hours  from  the  time  of  the  order  the  complements  of 
tire  fleet  could  have  been  tilled  to  overflowing  at  any  time. 

tK*en  determined  in  February  to  furnish  armed  guards  for  American 
nit  vessels,  and  In  the  testimony  of  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  United 
Atlantic  Fleet,  under  date  of  March  11,  1917,  he  states:  "An  order  was 
to  send  North  30  gun  crews  for  armed  guard  duty  " ;  and  on  the  same 
under  date  of  March  14,  he  states:  "  Thirty  more  gun  crews  were  ordered 
l>>-  the  Bureau  of  Navigation";  and  on  the  same  page,  under  March  1(5, 
"Received  Information  that  the  department  contemplated  sending 
tfia   to  Guucanayabo  with  800  enlisted  men  for  active  fleet."    This  per- 
1   did  not  reach  the  fleet  until  Its  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads,  due  to  the 

or  tiers  to  proceed  North, 
"lral  Mayo  also  noted  that  he  received  the  following  message:  "Detail 
il lately  30  trained  torpedo  defense  gun  crews  consisting  of  two  gun  point- 
ful* t  setter,  plugman,  gun  captain,  each  crew.  Above  crews  to  be  divided 
groups,  each  group  to  consist  of  39-men  crews.  Detail  Immediately  10 
-nunts,  senior  grade,  comment  to  command  each  group,  3  lieutenants, 
r  grade,  comi>etent  to  command  each  group  three  guns.  Detail  in  addi- 
f>m*  gunners'  mate,  one  petty  officer  for  each  group  of  three  guns.  Above 

•  nne>l  to  l>e  placed  on  board  United  States  merchant  vessels  as  armed  guard 
\efe»nse  against  (Jerraan  submarines.    The  above  personnel  to  be  detailed 

13  vessels,  battleship  force,  now  with  flag.  Send  above  personnel  receiving 
New  York,  via  destroyer  to  Key  West  and  rail  New  York.  Radio  probable 
of   arrival  party  at  New  York.    Be  prepared  for  additional  details. 

lowledge."  Admiral  Mayo  In  his  testimony  notes,  under  date  March  28-31, 
from  conversation  he  understood  the  policy  as  follows:  "The  Atlantic 

't  would  be  maintained  In  readiness  for  active  operations.    No  vessels  would 

ent  to  navy  yards  unless  in  need  of  major  repairs.    Fleet  to  continue  iu- 

ive  training  of  gun  crews  for  armed  guard  duty." 

tlmiral  Mayo,  in  his  testimony  regarding  the  pra  pa  redness  of  the  fleet  upon 
entry  into  the  World  War,  April  6,  1917,  said:  "When  the  active  fleet 
ved  In  Hampton  Roads  about  April  1.  after  Its  training  period  in  Cuban 
ers.  It  was  In  the  best  state  of  preparedness  that  it  had  ever  been,  and  there 
<  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  personnel  of  being  able  to  cope  with  any 
agency,"  and  he  also  stated :  "  The  material  readiness  of  the  active  fleet 
s  from  good  to  very  good.  That  such  was  the  condition  was  demonstrated 
iin  and  again  by  the  duties  performed  by  the  vessels  during  the  war." 
uliniral  Mayo  In  his  testimony  quoted  a  report  dated  February  4.  1917, 
in  the  commander,  battleships  force  two  to  the  commander  in  chief,  At- 
irie  Fleet,  regarding  readiness  for  war  service,  as  follows: 

•  From  the  above  It  will  be  seen  that  all  ships  of  the  battleship  force  except 
»  Arizona  were  practically  ready  for  immediate  war  service  so  far  as  their 
iterial  is  concerned. 

"D.   W.  COFFMAN." 

It  should  Ih»  noted  that  the  Arizona  was  actually  mnde  ready  for  srvice 
out  April  1. 

It  is  further  noted  that  there  were  transferred  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
ior  to  April  0.  1917,  20  officers,  117  chief  petty  officers,  and  .r>39  inen,  nearly 
I  for  armed  guard  service. 

The  foregoing  official  data  shows  conditions  with  clearness,  and  that  there 
as  no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Navy  Department  on  April  6,  1917, 

•  fully  man  the  vessels  of  the  active  fleet  with  trained  personnel  should  it 
iivo  been  necessary  or  desirable.  But,  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  sltua- 
<»n  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Allies  that  our  battle  fleet  could  serve  no  good 
urpo9e  in  European  waters  at  that  time,  it  was  not  deemed  essential  at 
n«-e  to  platv  the  fullest  number  of  men  on  battleships,  as  other  war  activities 
.ere  of  more  Immediate  importance,  especially  the  manning  of  antisubmarine 
uxlliary  and  patrol  craft,  and  in  training  the  large  number  of  new  men 
♦ems  called  to  the  colors,  this  number  eventually  becoming  eight  times  the 
lumber  of  men  In  the  Navy  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  material  condition  of  the  ships  of  the  active  fleet  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
tlie  various  reports  and  statements  heretofore  mentioned. 
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In  regard  to  the  deductions,  percentages  and  results  relating  to  mutori; 
condition  of  vessels  contained  in  your  "  General  summary  of  preimredness  \ 
vessels,"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  which  is  to  be  noted  in  <oi 
nectlon  with  the  table  furnished  you  ofi  April  26: 

On  page  1  of  that  table  are  listed  37  battleships  in  various  conditions,  in 
.tf  commission,  full  commission,  and  in  reserve.  Of  these  hatrleshiiis  many  we: 
very  old,  some  of  them  having  been  built  in  the  last  century  and  not  to  be  co 
sldered  as  available  fighting  ships;  for  instance,  the  Alabama,  commission* 
in  1900;  the  Illinois,  in  1901;  the  Indiana,  in  1896:  the  Ion  a,  in  1897:  Tl 
Massachusetts,  in  1896;  the  Kearsarpe,  in  1900:  the  Kentucky,  iti  190O :  tl 
Maine,  in  1902;  the  J/f*«o«rt.  in  1903:  the  Ohio,  in  1904;  the  Oregon,  in  1«* 
and  the  in*co«*tti,  in  1901. 

Of  the  remaining  12  dreadnaught  battleships  and  13  predreadnnught  haul 
ships,  all  of  the  former  were  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  ready  for  service  <; 
April  6,  1H17,  the  Arizona  having  just  arrived  from  New  York.  Of  the  1 
modern  predreadnaught  battleships  6  were  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  of  the  r 
maining  7  the  Xebraska  left  the  navy  yard,  Boston,  April  13,  prepared  f< 
service,  and  the  Neir  Jersey  left  the  navy  yard,  New  York,  April  29.  prepan 
for  service — In  all  80  per  cent  by  the  end  of  April.  1917. 

On  page  2  of  that  table,  under  the  head  of  "Cruisers."  it  is  to  be  noted  rhj 
many  of  these  were  old  and  not  available  as  lighting  shij»s.  The  Rochester  \v;i 
commissioned  in  1893;  the  Brooklyn,  in  1890:  the  Chicago,  in  1889:  the  Minn 
apolis,  in  1894:  the  Columbia.  In  1894:  the  Marblchcud,  in  1894:  the  Montgom*r 
in  1894:  the  .Veir  Orleans,  in  1899:  the  Albany,  in  19(H):  the  Cincinnati,  in  1*94 
the  Boston,  in  1897:  the  Olymyia.  in  189.">;  im<)  the  Raleigh,  in  1894.  The> 
vessels  were  in  various  statuses  from  being  in  full  commission  to  reserve,  urd 
nary,  out  of  commission,  or  to  be  sold  as  of  no  use  for  naval  purposes. 

Omitting  the  Boston  and  the  Montgomery,  which  were  totally  unscrvicenbl 
of  the  remaining  32  vessels,  armored  cruisers  and  cruisers  of  the  first,  secom 
and  third  class,  19  were  ready  for  service  on  April  6.  1917,  ami  within  one  niont 
thereafter,  in  addition,  the  Xorth  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Chattanooga,  -in 
Raleigh— -23  in  all.  In  addition,  the  Huntington  was  completed  May  11,  it 
San  Diego  May  28.  the  Marblehead  May  14.  Your  percentage  table  in  this  n 
spect,  therefore,  should  be  materially  changed. 

Of  the  destroyers,  07  in  all,  the  Mayrant  should  not  have  been  listed  hevaus 
she  was*  out  of  commission  and  without  engines  and  was  not  considered  in  an 
respect  as  of  military  value,  ami  the  Dotcnes  had  been  turned  back  to  tli 
builders  because  she  had  fniled  in  her  six  months'  acceptance  trial.  Of  tli 
remaining  do  destroyers.  21  were  coal-burning  vessels,  16  being  of  old  ry j. 
and  small  tonnage,  being  classed  as  coast  torpedo  vessels,  and  of  restrict*- 
military  value,  although  It  was  necessary  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  wji 
IHissible  at  a  later  date.  Of  the  44  destroyers  actually  of  full  military  vain 
on  April  0.  1917,  22  were  ready  for  duty.  Of  the  remaining  22,  the  Ammen  w:i 
ready  on  April  7.  She,  however,  returned  to  the  navy  yard.  Philadelphia,  o 
May  5,  1917,  to  tit  out  for  distant  service:  the  Alytrin  left  Charleston  on  Apr 
12,  1917:  the  Cassia  left  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk,  on  May  4,  1917  :  the  Camming 
while  operating  on  April  6,  had  defective  maneuvering  valves  and  went  to  th 
navy  yard  for  10  days'  repairs,  May  3.  1917:  the  O'Brien  was  oiierating  *• 
April  6.  1917,  but  went  to  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  on  May  1  for  13  days  ti»  t 
out  for  distant  service:  the  Stcrrctt  left  the  navy  yard.  Charleston,  on  April  2J 
1917;  the  Walke  struck  a  bell  buoy  with  her  propeller  April  5,  1917,  ami  was  n« 
ready,. therefore,  on  April  6.  She  joined  on  April  23,  1917.  This  shows  th»i 
we  had  ready  and  sent  over  the  destroyers  requested  by  Admiral  Sims  in  hi 
cablegram  of  April  24 : 

"  Yesterday  the  War  Council  and  Admiralty  decided  that  cooperation  «i 
twenty-odd  American  destroyers,  with  base  at  Queenstown.  would  no  d»uti 
put  down  the  present  submarine  activity,  which  is  dangerous,  and  keep  it  dowi 
The  crisis  will  be  passed  if  the  enemy  can  be  forced  to  disj>erse  his  forces  Oo- 
tids crucial  zone." 

By  May  25.  28  destroyers  were  either  In  Queenstown  or  on  the  way  there,  an* 
by  July  there  were  3o  In  European  waters. 

You  will.  I  am  sure,  now  understand  why  I  entered  a  vigorous  protest  again* 
placing  in  the  record  your  deductions,  and  declared  that,  if  uncorrected,  the. 
would  place  an  unjust  stigma  upon  the  United  States  Navy.  Anyone  can  se 
at  n  glance  the  Injustice  of  general  statements  which,  for  example,  take  n 
account  of  the  difference  and  readiness  to  fight  of  the  dreadnaught  Pcnnxin 
rania.  with  Its  big  guns  and  giant  power,  and  the  antiquated  Oregon,  uscfn 
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r  faifnin-  and  kept  ill  commission  mainly  (then  on  tin*  Pacific*  in  niem- 
t  >^  liNtorio  voyage  a  round  tin-  Horn  in  the  Spanish-American  Wiir.  The 
»»t  you  have  incor|»ornied  says  tliat  the  Oregon  had  a  personnel  of 
<*ent  of  some  sort  of  sup|»oscd  extra  war  complement.    To  the  unin- 

tliis  would  imply  that  the  Navy  department  was  very  derelict  In 
in«  the  Oregon  "fit  to  tight."  because  It  had  only  33  per  cent  of  some 
»»*^nt  a i hoard  The  Oregon  was  a  great  ship  In  1S0S.  It  would  have 
-f:i|»|MM|  years  ago  exn>pt  for  Its  historic  Interest.  It  was  in  reserve 
•>*1«mi  in  1017  only  because  it  might  serve  as  some  aid  for  roast  defense 
t  i-tiin  recruits.  And  yet  the  "  deductions  "  place  the  Oregon  in  the  same 
\v  JIS  the  I'ennxglrunm.  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantie  Fleet,  whieli,  iti 
»*y.    1017.  had  l.O-H*  sailors  and  1H»  marines  and  a  full  complement  of 

tilniard.  The  complement  of  the  I'tnnsylrnniti.  fixed  when  huilt.  was 
»«>\\  iiiur  that  in  Fehruary  it  Imd  01  sailors  on  hoard  in  exeess  of  that 
m«mt  :i ml  in  mldition  !M1  marines. 

l»ai«  kl>one  of  the  American  Nav>   from  IS! IS  to  1010  was  the  Atlantic 
It  Uiis  the  lleet.  the  de|H>ndone<>  of  the  Republic.    All  else  was  auxiliarv 
-   unitied  fight  itur  o»r<v     Therefore,  to  know  whether  the 'AmerieHii  Navy 
t    t«»  tiiihr  in  the  early  part  of  1017  you  need  to  know  the  condition  of  the 
i<-    Klevt,  commanded  hy  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  commnmler  in  chief, 
:nol  until  the  close  of  the  war.    What  does  Admiral  Mnyo  say  of  this 
tttrtifing  force  when  the  Tinted  States  entered  the  war  of  10177 
li*  testimony  Admiral  Mayo  says: 

li*m  the  active  fleet  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  ahout  the  1st  of*  April, 
ufter  its  training  |**riod  in  Cuban  waters,  it  was  in  the  hesr  state  of 
illness  that  it  had  ever  heen,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  confidence  In 
•rstumel  of  being  aide  to  co|»e  with  any  emergency." 

t<»  the  fighting  fleet  of  dreadnaughts,  nothing  remains  to  he  said  except 
ci-onipMiiying  statements  of  the  Thief  of  Operations  and  of  the  Bureau 
i  N  idation,  which  show  that  these  ships  were  fit  to  tight  In  the  early 
♦  •f  1017.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  no 
in    tht   world  more  fit  and  ready  to  wage  hattle.     The  statement  of 
rnl  .Telllcoe,  quoted  elsewhere  in  these  hearings,  proven  that  our  Atlantic 
was  hetter  prepared  to  fight,  both  in  Fehruary  and  April,  1017,  than 
Hritish  lleet  was  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  recent  disclosures  in 
uiny  convince  me  that  our  fleet  was  in  far  better  condition  than  was  the 
mm  fleet.  .Nobody  has  denied  that  statement  by  Admiral  Mayo;  nobody 
truthfully  deny  it:  ami  nobody  can  discount  the  official  confirmation  from 
records  by  Admiral  Poontz  and  Hear  Admiral  Washington.    These  state- 
ts  afford  a  complete,  lasting,  and  historical  refutation  of  all  that  has  been 
to  the  effect  that  the  Atlantic  Fleet  "  from  stem  to  stern "  was  not 
iv  to  fight  In  the  early  days  of  1017.    It  is  significant  also  that  Admiral 

0  says  the  men  ami  officers  were  confident  of  "  being  able  to  cope  with  any 
rjjency."  What  else  do  you  want  with  a  fleet  7  If  the  Seecretary  of  the 
y  on  April  0,  1017,  had  sent  one  telegram.  "  Kngage  the  fleet  of  the  enemy." 
uiral  Mayo's  fleet  as  then  constituted  could  have  met  the  German  High  Seas 
*t  ami  would  have  defeated  it.  or  It  could  have  met  any  other  fleet  of  any- 
ig  like  equal  strength  and  won  victory.  Why?  It  hail  been  going  through 
like  practice  In  southern  waters  to  obtain  the  very  experience  needed  for 
mi  fight,  the  men  were  on  their  mettle,  full  of  confidence  and  pep.  and  nothing 
ept  overwhelming  odds  could  have  withstood  them. 

hat  was  the  condition  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  part  of  1017.  when  we 
■In red  war.  The  country  had  confidence  in  that  fleet,  and  its  confidence 
*  well  placed.  We  did  not  regard  the  Oregon  or  the  Man*achu*etts  or  the 
or  those  old  ships,  manned  with  reserve  crews,  as  capable  of  taking 
•t  in  a  battle  at  sea.  and  the  parading  of  such  old  ships,  with  their  reserve 
•sonnel  and  lack  of  material  readiness  for  war  (they  have  all  been  scrapped 

1  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  money  to  do  anything  with  them  except 
possible  coast-defense  ships  and  as  places  for  training  recruits),  will  not 

ike  anybody  believe  the  real  modern  dreadnaughts  could  not.  in  April,  1017, 
thout  any  change,  have  proved  equal,  as  Admiral  Mayo  says.  44  for  any 
lerjrency."  That  is  putting  it  strong,  but  not  too  strong.  And  Germany 
ew  it  then,  and  all  the  world  admits  it  now. 

When  we  first  entered  the  war  Mr.  Balfour,  the  first  lord  of  the  British  Admi- 
lty,  sent  me  word  through  the  American  ambassador  at  London  that  our 
•et  would  not  be  needed  In  the  early  part  of  1917.  Therefore  certain  changes 

:  battleships  at  navy  yards  were  not  hurried,  while  preference  was  given 
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to  destroyers  and  the  wonc  of  converting  other  vessels  for  antisubmar 
purposes.  This  explains  the  table  showing  that  changes  In  certain  battleshl 
most  of  them  not  essential  to  make  these  ships  ready  for  battle,  waited  uj 
the  more  urgent  making  ready  the  antisubmarine  vessels.  Not  only  had  1 
Balfour  when  we  entered  the  war  sent  this  message  that  pur  battle  tl 
would  not  be  needed  in  Europe  at  that  time,  but  It  was  later  confirmed  li 
cable  by  Admiral  Sims,  and  by  the  French  and  British  missions  when  tl 
were  in  Washington  In  April.  Therefore  any  criticism  of  lack  of  complet 
changes  of  any  battleships  in  these  early  weeks  is  based  upon  a  disregard  of 
situation. 

Admiral  Mayo  was  particularizing  only  as  to  ships  and  personnel,  thoi 
he,  of  course,  included  everything  when  he  declared  that  the  ships  of 
Atlantic  Fleet  were  ready    for  any  emergency."   Admiral  Plunkett  had  b< 
director  of  target  practice  and  had  specialized  in  gunnery.    In  his  testing 
before  your  committee  Admiral  Plunkett  said: 

"At  the  end  of  March,  1917,  when  we  were  on  the  verge  of  entry  into 
war,  the  gunnery  was  nt  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  that  it  has  been  In 
history  of  the  American  Navy." 

Admiral  Rodman  was  the  only  admiral  of  the  American  Navy  who  was 
command  of  dreadnaughts  overseas  during  the  entire  war.  Before  the  v 
he  had  been  in  the  fighting  Atlantic  Fleet  and  on  the  General  Board.  Bef 
your  committee  he  said : 

"  *  *  *  I  wish  to  state  from  having  been  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from 
time  the  United  States  declared  war,  that  never  In  my  forty-odd  years  of  servi 
most  of  which  I  have  spent  at  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  in  the  North  Atlar 
Fleet,  never  have  I  seen  such  preparedness  and  efficiency  as  obtained  In  « 
battleship  fleet  as  at  the  beginning  of  and  during  the  war.  No  ship  has  e> 
in  my  experience,  been  absolutely  efficient;  nor  will  there  ever  be  one  wh 
commanding  officer  will  conscientiously  state  that  it  is  100  per  cent  so.  1 
this  reason,  every  officer  who  has  pride  and  Interest  in  his  command  will  alw: 
strive  for  greater  efficiency.  No  ship  will  ever  be  in  absolutely  perfect  cor 
tion,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  from  its  complicated  design,  from  the  imi 
pllclty  and  complexity  of  Its  machinery  and  constructive  features,  it  will  alwj 
require  certain  reiwirs,  alterations,  and  Improvements  to  keep  pace  with  u 
and  Important  inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  Its  maintenance  : 
upkeep." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  destroyers  and  their  condition.   Who  is  bet 
qualified  to  speak  than  Admiral  Mayo?   Speaking  about  their  condition  in 
spring  of  1917,  Admiral  Mayo  told  your  committee: 

"The  destroyers  that  were  first  dispatched  to  the  war  zone  (there  were 
dispatched  in  April  and  May),  though  they  were  assigned  to  operations 
which  they  had  not  been  specially  trained,  showed  the  effect  of  their  gene. 
training  hy  the  efficiency  with  which  they  at  once  entered  into  their  n 
duties." 

That  Is  expert  testimony  from  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  Wl 
about  these  destroyers  when  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  af 
traveling  3.000  miles  through  heavy  seas?  Is  not  Admiral  Sims  a  competi 
witness?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  report  we  received  from  abroad  cnl 
attention  to  the  notably  excellent  condition  in  which  our  destroyers  arriv 
and  Admiral  Sims  himself,  In  cables,  letters,  and  reports,  directed  attention 
this  as  a  subject  of  comment  and  praise.  A  few  extracts  from  his  repo 
are  quoted  below. 

Telegram  of  May  11,  1917: 

"6.  Our  ships  made  no  demands  of  consequence  upon  the  navy-yard  facilit 
after  arriving,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  their  passage  under  adverse  con 
tions.    The  commander  of  the  division,  when  questioned  by  the  vice  adml: 
as  to  when  his  vessels  would  be  ready  for  duty,  reported  that  he  should 
ready  that  night,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  refueled.   *   •  * 

"  7.  The  vessels  themselves  caused  a  great  deal  of  complimentary  com  me 
and,  contrary  to  expectations,  were  found  to  be  well  equipped  for  their  pr 
pective  duty,  with  the  single  exception  of  '  depth  charges.'  " 

Dispatch,  May  24,  1917,  states  that  the  Melville  arrived  In  excellent  c< 
ditlon. 

Rejiort  of  May  26,  1917: 

"  The  Sixth  Division  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May  in  excel  U 
condition,  no  repairs  being  required." 
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tc-t*  of  June  2,  6  p.  m.,  states  that  the  Admiralty  desired  him  to  report 
1>-    that  the  United  States  destroyer  forces  which  are  working  in  the 

approaches  are  rendering  most  excellent  and  valuable  services.'' 
t_  received  in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  June  18*  1917: 
t    it*  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  operations  of  our  forces  in 
titters  Is  proving,  not  only  very  satisfactory,  but  also  of  marked  value  to 
in  overcoming  the  submarine  menace.    The  equipment  and  construe- 
<  »ur  ships  had  proved  adequate  and  efficient. 

^tx«  Melville  and  the  destroyers  arrived  fully  prepared  Tor  the  duty  for 
iti^y  were  to  be  used,  and  the  only  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
irrnament  or  equipment  has  been  the  installation  of  300  depth 
i      •     •    • »» 

1?>.  1917,  Letter  No.  6  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 
emI  by  the  Perkins,  Jarvit,  Wallce  and  Sterrett,  states: 

four  destroyers  arrived  here  in  excellent  condition." 

No.  38,  July  19,  1917,  forwards  a  copy  of  Commander  Prlngle's  re- 
i  'which  he  states: 

ilestroyers  are  generally  in  splendid  condition  and  there  Is  every  Indl- 

triat  they  will  continue  to  give  efficient  service.  Since  operating  with 
lie-s  our  destroyers  have  never  been  called  on  in  advance  of  it;  they 
l  1  ways  responded." 

•  •  It  has  evidently  been  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  and  sat- 
« »n  to  the  British  authorities  to  find  that  our  ships  have  been  able  to  look 
•r  themselves. 

Engineering. — The  machinery  of  all  destroyers  Is  generally  in  very  good 
"ellent  condition,  and  Is  holding  up  admirably  under  the  trying  conditions 
mbjected  to." 

>ort  of  November  26,  1917,  under  the  heading,  "Miscellaneous  Information 
-ding  Destroyer  Force,"  Admiral  Sims  states: 

he  force  commander  Is  particularly  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  manner 
■  i<*h  the  destroyer  flotillas  are  meeting  the  war  demands  placed  upon  them. 
*nt  deal  of  indirect  commendation  is  heard  and  received  concerning  both 
MU'lency  of  their  operations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  stand  up  to  the 
Within  the  past  week  the  admiralty  has  expressed  concern  as  to  whether 
are  not  being  driven  too  hard." 

be  sure,  in  every  instance,  before  destroyers  were  sent  abroad  they  were 
*m1  out  for  distant  service  " — given  the  last  touches,  every  screw  and  bolt 
ened,  extra  officers  and  men  placed  on  board  to  make  sure  of  the  highest 
ency  as  to  materiel  and  personnel.  We  knew  the  crowded  condition  of 
•  yards  in  Great  Britain  and  we  took  the  brief  time  necessary  to  put  our 
rovers  in  extra  good  condition  so  they  would  make  few  demands  upon  our 
elates  when  they  arrived.  Experience  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  policy, 
as  preparedness,  not  delay. 

apt.  rainier,  who  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  during  the  war, 
from  September,  1910,  under  oath  stated :  "  I  had  the  personnel  actually 
ly  at  the  seaports  to  be  put  on  vessels  before  the  vessels  were  ready.  We 
vt  had  a  delay  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  not  having  the  officers  and  men." 
s  to  personnel  on  ships,  the  official  records  show,  as  Admiral  Washington 
its  out,  that  there  were  enough  men  In  the  Navy  when  war  began  to  fully 
n  every  ship  of  fighting  value.  If  some  of  them  did  not  have  their  full  com- 
ments on  lioard  It  was  becames  some  had  been  sent  on  armed-guard  duty, 
t  Operations  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  deemed  as  to  other  ships  that 
A'as  a  wiser  policy  to  assign  men  to  special  training  at  schools  ashore  or  to 
re  them  aboard  older  ships  for  training  or  other  purposes.  And,  as  shown 
the  letter  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  we  had  enough  men 
man  every  really  effective  fighting  ship  on  the  day  we  entered  the  war  and 
»re  never  was  a  ship  ready  when  the  men  were  not  ready  at  the  seaport, 
course,  we  did  not  then  have  anything  like  enough  men  or  officers  to  furnish 
?ws  for  the  nontightlng  ships  or  the  hundreds  of  additional  vessels  we  leased, 
ught.  commandeered,  or  built,  but  the  recruits  came  in  by  the  thousands  and 
irned  with  such  zeal  and  quickness  as  to  gratify  the  older  officers,  and  enabled 
e  Navy  to  promptly  perform  every  task  Intrusted  to  it. 

Now,  In  conclusion,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
lval  officers  of  the  Navy  which,  In  a  nutshell,  completely  and  fully  answers 
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every  allegation  made  in  your  hearings  reflecting  upon  naval  readiness  wh. 
the  cull  came: 

1.  Admiral  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  told  vou  that  I  gave  hi 
instructions  to  have  everything  In  the  Navy  100  per  cent  efficient,  and  I  ha 
no  douht  that  these  instructions  were  carried  out  as  far  as  was  humanly  in 
sible. 

•  2.  A  few  officers  have  testified  that  I  was  so  careful  in  watching  expendltur 
thnt  I  delayed  action  on  some  matters.  But  no  officer  has  testified  that  tfc 
interest  in  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  munitions  and  ships  for  even-  doll 
expended  denied  the  Navy  a  single  ship  or  a  single  torpedo  or  a  single  thii 
needed  in  the  World  War  that  it  was  possible  by  urgent  effort  to  provide.  Th 
twaddle  about  delay  was  completely  refuted  by  Capt.  Pratt,  Assistant  Chi 
of  Operations,  who  was  formerly  chief  of  staff  of  Admiral  Sims,  whose  stal 
ment  I  take  from  his  testimony : 

"The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  that  particular  point;  I  have  asked  v< 
whether  any  specific  instances  came  to  your  attention  of  a  lack  of  prompt  ne 
on  the  phrt  of  the  Secretary  in  dealing  with  matters  of  Importance  that  cau 
before  him? 

"('apt.  Pratt.  I  do  not  know  what  difficulties.  If  any,  Admiral  Benson  nu 
have  had  I  am  only  qualified  to  speak  of  my  dealing  with  the  Secretai 
directly.  I  had  heard  all  sorts  of  rumors,  but  when  I  came  definitely  to  de 
with  him  on  certain  specific  plans.  I  got  an  immediate  decision.  I  can  tell  you  «n 
case  si>eeiflcally.  This  is  while  I  was  Acting  Chief  of  Naval  tolerations.*  The 
were  two  cases,  in  fact.  Admiral  Benson  was  abroad,  and  he  sent  a  cable  ov< 
recommending  that  the  battleships  be  sent  over.  I  handled  it  directly  with  tl 
Secretary,  and  he  approved  It  right  off,  and  directed  that  Admiral  Mayo  1 
sent  up  In  conference  in  order  to  settle  the  details.   I  got  a  decision  right  off. 

"Another  case  was  the  case  of  the  northern  mine  barrage.  Capt.  Belkna 
who  had  worked  the  organization  of  the  forces  up  very  definitely,  had  reach* 
a  conclusion  where  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  final  decision  In  the  matt, 
before  we  could  proceed  to  carrying  it  into  operation,  because  that  meal 
projecting  this  body  of  ships  and  men  abroad  into  European  waters,  ar. 
naturally.  I>eing  a  joint  agreement,  we  had  to  get  the  Admiralty's  approv, 
to  it.  I  went  in  with  Capt.  Belknap  about  6  o'clock  one  evening,  Admir 
Benson  then  being  abroad,  and  laid  the  question  before  him  [Secretary  Daniels 
and  he  approved  It  right  off." 

3.  Capt.  Palmer  has  testified  that  "  we  never  had  a  delay  on  account  of  in 
having  the  officers  and  men."  The  tables  to  which  you  refer  for  complemen 
of  ships  in  February  and  April.  1917,  are  based  upon  a  so-called  "war  compl 
ment  "  in  the  summer  of  1917.  and  not  in  February  and  April,  for  which  info 
mafion  was  asked.  The  so-called  "complements"  in  the  summer  were  not  nil 
plemcuts  in  any  real  sense  of  that  word,  and  therefore  any  deductions  nun 
upon  such  tables  .ire  worthless.  In  11)17  men  eulisted  in  the  Navy  so  rapid 
that  we  lacked  facilities  ashore  to  train  them,  and  they  were  packed  In  on  shij 
of  all  characters  for  training.  To  call  such  overcrowding  In  1017  and  191K 
ship's  "  complement  "  is  utterly  misleading,  though  some  officers  in  the  Buieii 
of  Navigation  did  do  so.  and  data  furnished  you  was  improperly  based  upon  the; 
abnormal  so-called  "complements."  When  the  dreadnaughts  under  Admin 
Rodman  went  to  the  North  Sea,  from  300  to  500  excess  men  were  placed  on  evei 
ship  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  or  for  casualties.  Admiral  Kodina 
pointed  out  that  the  men  were  crowded  and  "  packed  in  like  sardines  in  a  ti 
two  and  three  deep  at  times  in  close,  poorly  ventilated  berth-deck  compar 
incuts."  Because  of  the  overcrowding  during  the  war  some  officers  formerly  I 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  complement  of  tl 
\>»r  York,  for  example,  should  be  increased  from  062  to  nearly  1.500,  and  otht 
ships  in  projKirtlon.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  such  absurd  so-called  "  compl" 
ments "  that  the  |>ersonnel  shortages  have  been  figured,  and  any  deduct i«>i: 
based  u|>on  such  figures  are  misleading  and  inaccurate.  At  the  hearings  befoi 
the  House  committee  in  191S-10  the  subject  of  complements  for  ships  was  gnu 
into  fully,  and  the  House  committee  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  tin: 
estimates  based  upon  such  excessive  complements — 50  per  cent,  and  sometime 
more,  over  the  complements  of  like  British  ships — ought  not  for  a  minute  to  t 
countenanced  or  approved.  They  regarded  such  "  complements  "  as  are  Include 
in  the  so-called  deductions  as  (1)  unnecessary  from  a  military  point  of  vie? 
(2)  uneconomical  from  a  taxpayer  point  of  view,  and  (3)  insanitary  from 
medical  and  health  point  of  view.  In  all  three  the  argument  against  thes 
excessive  complements  Is  unanswerable. 
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hi  ml  Mh.vo  hits  testified  thnt  the  Atlantic  Fleet  (the  very  backbone  of 
iiijr  Navy)  was  "In  the  best  condition  of  preparedness  that  It  had  ever 
* »    the  1st  of  April.  1917. 

miml  riunkett  has  testified  that  4*  at  the  end  of  March.  1917,  the  gun- 
n  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  that  it  has  heen  In  the  history  of  the 
vn  Njivy." 

in  i  ml  Hodman  testified  that  "never  have  I  seen  in  our  battleship  fleet 
*'l»jiriMlneNs  ami  efficiency  as  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  and  during  the 

"♦•ry  truly,  yours 

Johlhhus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

rw;iiKKH  K  Hai.k, 

7on*rm«»i  Sub<nm$nittee  Committee  on  Saval  Affair*, 

t  nited  State*  Senate.  W<i*hintfton,  />.  C. 


N  A  V Y    I  >KPA  RT  3A  K  X  i . 

BtREAr  OF  Navigation, 
Washington.  It.  ('..  Mop  .</.  I'L'O. 

I'lVrt'iui  of  Nn \  igat i«»n. 
hi«'f  «»l  Naval  <  Munitions, 
■r  :  IN>rsiinni'l  on  Itoard  sliips  April  i\.  HUT. 

»n   April  d,  1917.  there  wore  in  the  Navy  the  following  ships  of  the  tirst 


Men. 

•!ulnau_'hts    requiring  .  __  ll,19o 

etlnnidnti  tights  10.527 

ni>ers    tall  classes*   

■st  rovers    .  _    .    _  889 

mrimn*    .      SSS 


Total  .     _  41.447 


the  cruisers,  certain  ones.  such,  for  example,  as  the  Rnleiyh,  the  Chienf/o. 
\fa i  bit  hrml,  the  \hmt aunwrti.  could  not  properly  he  classed  as  in  the  first 
or  of  p«al  fighting  value,  hut  they  ire  included  in  the  aln>\e  list,  because, 
gh  old  and  slow,  tliey  later  were  utilized  in  the  war. 

iere  were  also  in  addition  to  the  u»»ove  12  very  old  battleships  winch  were 
for  training  rec  ruits  and  required  in  addition  a  total  of  7.<>lo  men.  making 
atul  total  of  .VJ.277  men  necessary  to  man  all  the  foregoing  vessels. 
nTc  were  C>4.b\SO  regulais  and  about  ll.'rfrj  reserves  In  the  Navy  on  April 
id  it  required  V_M'77  men  to  o|»crate  all  the  above  lighting  ships,  leaving 
regulars  and  11. frtrj  reserves,  or  a  surplus  of  about  23.900  men  available 
ill  other  ships  on  the  Navy  Register  and  for  shore  needs. 
It.-  enlistments  ami  enrollments  came  in  so  rapidly  after  war  was  declared 
by  ihe  end  of  April  there  were  111.17.")  regular  and  reserves  combined, 
tub  to  man  all  the  ships  that  were  considered  at  that  time  available  for 
ting  and  for  all  other  pur|K>ses  needed.    In  this  connection  attention  is 
ed  to  the  statement  of  Oapt.  Palmer,  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
i.  ns  follows:  "I  had  the  i>ersonnel  ready  at  seaports  to  be  put  on  vessels 
»re  the  vessels  were  ready.    We  never  had  a  delay  of  a  vessel  on  account  of 
having  the  officers  and  men."    Of  course,  as  ('apt.  Palmer  also  stated,  they 
e  not  all  trained,  ai  d  it  was  necessary  to  place  many  new   recruits  on 
|.s  for  training  and  to  train  the  others  in  the  shore  training  stations  and 

OolS. 

is  to  officers,  we  had  in  April  enough  to  man  all  the  ships  ordered  to  sea. 
.  of  course,  some  of  these  officers  were  reserves  and  temiK»rary,  recently 
iiinlssloneu,  the  latter  as  a  rule  having  had  more  or  less  practical  exi>eri- 
•»■  which  marie  them  useful  and  readily  serviceable.  Meanwhile  the  former 
rued  rapidly.  A  school  for  officers  was  opened  at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
Hl*.  in  the  spring  of  1917.  where  intensive  instruction  was  given  to  spe- 
ll ly  selected  men.  most  of  whom  made  good. 

Thus,  Washington, 
Chief  of  liuretin  of  \oriaattnn. 
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Navy  Department. 
Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1920. 

To :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject :  Tabular  statement  on  which  is  shown  projectiles  on  hand  on  all  shi; 
of  the  Navy  and  reserve  projectiles  on  shore  for  all  vessels  under  dates 
February  2,  1917,  and  April  7,  1917. 

1.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  tabular  statement  prepared  in  tJ 
office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  which  Is  shown  the  statement  of  pr 
jectlles  as  of  dates  February  2,  1917,  and  April  7,  1917. 

2.  The  information  in  regard  to  projectiles  on  thto  statement  was  furnish* 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  Buret 
of  Ordnance  under  date  of  April  26,  1920,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Nav 
Operations  made  in  his  memorandum  dated  April  23,  1920. 

3.  You  will  note  on  this  statement  that,  in  so  far  as  ordnance  requlremen 
are  concerned,  everything  is  satisfactory  with  the  exception  of : 

(a)  The  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts  show  no  ammunition  on  boan 
these  vessels  were  out  of  commission  and  their  ammunition  was  not  carrl< 
on  board.  However,  by  looking  in  paragraph  IV  of  the  table  you  will  see  th 
their  ammunition  was  carried  at  the  ammunition  depot  in  the  form  of  reser 
and  was  ready  to  go/on  board  as  soon  as  the  vessels  were  put  in  commissio 

(b)  The  number  of  reserve  14-inch  projectiles  shown  In  paragraph  IV 
small  for  vessels  with  14-inch  guns.    This  was  a  matter  which  could  not  I 
helped  by  the  department,  as  contracts  had  been  pluced  as  follows: 

January  28,  1914,  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  2,400  projectiles. 

March  27,  1915,  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  1,800  projectiles. 

January  27,  1915,  with  Crucible  Steel  Co.  for  840  projectiles. 

August  7,  1915,  with  Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  for  2,000  project iU 

All  of  these  projectiles  should  have  been  delivered  April  7,  1917.  accordii 
to  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  and  if  they  had  been  so  delivered  there  wou 
have  been  an  ample  number  of  14-lnch  projectiles  held  in  reserve  for  vesw 
carrying  14-inch  guns. 

(c)  No  projectiles  are  shown  on  hand  or  in  reserve  for  the  Montgotner 
This  vessel  had  been  used  as  a  torpedo-training  vessel  and  had  no  battery  < 
board ;  there  were  ample  stocks  of  ammunition  at  the  depots  to  supply  amuiui 
tion  to  the  vessel  In  whatever  caliber  might  be  required  by  the  nature  of  h 
battery. 

id)  No  ammunition  is  shown  as  being  on  board  the  Boston;  this  vessel  w; 
being  held  for  sale  and  her  ammunition  was  not  carried  on  board. 

(e)  No  ammunition  is  shown  on  board  the  Minneapolis,  MarbU'head,  Clci 
tam/,  and  Salem.  The  Marblchead  had  been  used  for  training  personnel,  ai 
no  ammunition  was  carried  on  board.  By  consulting  Paragraph  IV  it  will 
seen  that  her  full  amount  of  ammunition  was  held  in  reserve  for  her.  Tl 
Salem  and  Mintieapolis  were  out  of  commission,  no  ammunition  being  carri* 
on  board.  By  consulting  Paragraph  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  their  aniiuunitii 
was  reserved  for  them.  The  Cleveland  was  in  ordinary,  and  no  ammunition  w. 
carried  on  board.  By  consulting  Paragraph  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  there  w; 
sufficient  ammunition  in  reserve  for  her. 

4.  In  the  table  of  destroyers  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  no  depth  chnrg 
on  board  these  vessels.  No  depth  charges  had  been  manufactured  and  <l 
llvered  on  the  dates  mentioned  and,  therefore,  entry  was  made  in  the  table  th 
there  were  none  on  board. 

C.  C.  Bloch. 
Captain,  United  States  Vary. 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Navy  Deartment. 
Office  of  Naval  Operations. 

Washington,  May  2$.  1920. 

From:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Subject :  Readiness  of  ships  of  United  States  Navy,  February  and  April,  1917. 

1.  The  records  of  the  department  show  the  following  vessels  on  the  Navy  li 
on  February  1,  1917: 
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Nevada. 
New  York. 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania. 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Wyoming. 


MODERN   PRKDRHADN  AUGHT  BATTLFKH  IPS. 


- 

an. 


Minnesota. 
Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 


na. 


OLD  PREDRKADN A I'GHT  BATTLESHIPS. 


Kearsarge. 

Kentucky. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 


Missouri. 
Ohio. 
Oregon. 
Wisconsin. 


rick 

njrton. 

ma. 


ARMORED  CRUISERS. 

North  Carolina. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pueblo. 


San  Diego. 
Seattle. 
South  Dakota. 


CRUISERS.  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CLASS. 


•uis. 
«»*ra. 
vlyn. 
i  ico. 
nbla. 

polls. 
r>y. 


Birmingham. 

Chattanooga. 

(Chester. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Denver. 

Des  Moines. 

Galveston. 


Marblehead. 

Montgomery. 

New  Orleans. 

Olympia. 

Raleigh. 

Salem. 

Tacoma. 


H>olis. 

ine. 

•hin. 

no. 

•na. 

Iiias. 

ocacy. 

hvllle. 

ucah. 


Palos. 

Pampanga. 

Quiros. 

Sacramento. 

Yorktown. 

Don  Juan  de  Austria. 
Isla  de  Luzon. 
Marietta. 
Newport. 


Princeton. 

Ranger. 

Sandoval. 

Samar. 

Vlllalobos. 

Wheeling. 

Wilmington. 


•n. 

men. 

win. 

nbridge. 

oh. 

rry. 

lie. 

iham. 

rrows. 

«sin. 

auneey. 

aiming*. 

nyngharn. 

shlng. 

lie. 


Davis. 

Decatur. 

Drayton. 

Duncan. 

Ericsson. 

Fanning. 

Flusser. 

Henley. 

Hopkins. 

Hull. 

Jacob  Jones. 
Jar  vis. 
Jenkins. 
Jouett 
Lamson. 


Maedonough. 

McCall. 

McDougal. 

MonaghaiL 

Nicholson. 

O'Brien. 

Parker. 

Patterson. 

Paulding. 

Paul  Jones. 

Perkins. 

Perry. 

Porter. 

Preble. 
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Prestcn. 

Keid. 

Roe. 

Ho  wan. 

Sampson. 

Mnlrh. 

.<terrett. 


Bagley. 

Bailey. 

Barney. 

Riddle. 

Blakely. 


Amphitrlte. 
Monterey. 


(Includes  Navy 
survey  ship,  etc.) 

General  Alava. 

Hancock. 

Buffalo. 

Prairie. 

Baltimore. 

San  Francisco. 

Dubuque. 

Hannibal. 

Lei  union. 

Leon  Idas. 

Prometheus. 

Vestal. 

Solace. 

Alert. 

Bushncll. 


Aileen. 

Dorothea. 

Eagle. 

Klfridn. 

Olnueester. 


Accouiac. 

Active. 

Apache. 

Arapaho. 

Choctaw. 

Fortune. 

Hercules. 

Iroquois. 

Iwana. 

Massasoit. 

Modoc. 

Mohawk. 

Narkeeta. 

Navaho. 

Ontario. 

Osceola. 


Stewart . 

Terrj'. 

rrlpjK*. 

Truxtun. 

Tucker. 

Wadsworth. 

Worden. 


Walke. 


TORPEDO  BOATS. 


I  >ahlgren. 
De  Long. 
DuPont 
Farragut. 
Foote. 


MONITORS. 


Ozark. 
Tallahassee. 


Whipple 

Wilke*. 

Wlnalow. 


GoldsborousL 
Morrla 

Rodgers. 

ShubriclL 

Soniers 


Tonopah. 


AUXILIARIES. 


transports,  fuel  ships,  tenders,  supply  >hips. 


Dixie. 

Fulton. 

Melville. 

Panther. 

Celtic. 

( 'ulgoa. 

it  lacier. 

Supply.  -- 

Ahnrenda. 

Ajax. 

Arethusa. 

Brutus. 

Caesar. 

( 'yelops. 

Hector. 

CONVERTED  YACHTS. 

Hawk. 
Huntress. 
May  (lower. 
Scorpion. 
Sylph. 


TU08. 


Patapsco. 

Patuxent. 

Pawnee. 

Pawtucket. 

Penacook. 

Pentucket. 

Peoria. 

Piscataqua. 

Pocohontas. 

Pontine. 

Potomac. 

Powhatan. 

Kapido. 

Rocket. 

Samoset. 

Sebago. 


Jason. 

.Jupiter. 

Kanawha. 

Mj-i-s. 

Mauniee. 

Nan -ban. 

Neptune. 

Nereiis 

Nero. 

Orion. 

Proteus. 

Saturn. 

Sterling. 

*  fsnvtux 

Vulcan. 


Sylvia. 
Vixen. 
Wasp. 
Yanktou. 


Sioux. 

Sonoma. 

Sotovonia. 

Standiah. 

Tecumseh. 

Tillamook. 

Traffic. 

Transfer. 

Triton. 

UnadillH. 

Uncas. 

Vigilant. 

Waban. 

Walmet.i. 

Womnarurfc. 
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SCBMARINKS. 


X 


Inclusive  <tt>. 
Inclusive  ft). 
f>.  Inclusive  (5). 
-a.  inclusive  (3). 


a.  Inclusive  cm. 


H-2. 
H-3. 

K-1  to  K-*.  inclusive 
L-l. 
L-2. 

L-4. 
1^9. 
L-HI. 
L-ll. 

ttu»  H»w»ve  vessel*,  many  were  of  no  military  value  on  account  of  age 
rn  l  «-hnracter.  although  possessing  value  for  training  personnel.  The  fol- 
v**ssHs  wen*  of  such  tightirm  value  as  to  be  considered  of  service  In  bat- 
n;rii*re<l  with  vesm»ls  of  their  own  class: 


Name 


 i 

•s .  

"e  

hik 

U-^nia. ................ 

KN  FRKLRKADNAVOHT8. 

ticut  

ft  

i  

*na  

ran  

sota  

Nk  

iampshire  

ersey  

*  I -land  

ant  

t  arohna 

ua  

ARMOREU  CRUISER*. 

•rick  

inj<tan 

tm. 

i  Carolina  

Clinch  

to  

Oiepo  

h  i>akota^;:;:;;;:;;;:;;: 

SKRS    NRST,  UOOIIU,  AND 
THIRD  CLASSES. 

rlestuil  

IXHJIS  

lt,°f»  

oklvn  

»jro  

Jmbia  

inea  polls  

■any  

min^ham  

itianooga  

ester  


Build- 
ing 
com- 
,,,nntt«te  pleted. 


Displace- 
ment 


1  


31.400 
26,000 
20,000  I 

27.000 
20,000 
27,  ."WO 
31.400 
27,000 
21.H25 
26,000 


16,000 
14,  WX 
16,000 
16,000 
16.000 
16.000 
14,94* 
16.000 
14,948 
14, MM 
16.000 
16,000 

n,94s 


13.6S0 
13,6*0 
14,500 
14,500 
I3.6H0 
13.6N0 

i:i,(vse 

14,500 
13,6*0 


9,700 
9,700 

*,i50 

9,21.-, 
1,500 

7,350 

7.350 
3,430 

3,750  : 
;i,  2ui 
3, 750 
3.1*3 
3,200 


lyi6 
1012 
1910 
1911 
1916 
1914 
1910 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1911 
1912 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1910 
1907 
1907 
1W0S 

I906 

1906 
1907 
1910 
1906 


1905 
1905 
190H 
190* 
190-( 
1905 
1907 
IMOri 
1 90s 


ISM 

1906 

im 

1*98 

|VV, 

1X94 
1X94 
1900 
1 90S 
1904 

lins 

1*04 

i9o:i 


Keb.  1,  1917. 

Apr.  6, 1917. 

New  York  

York  town. 

Do. 

 do  

Da 

Do. 

 <!<>  

Da 

 do  

Philadelphia . 

Cuba  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Cuba  

Boston  

Philadelphia. 

Norfolk  

Cuba  

Philadelphia. 

Boston  

Cuba  

New  York . . . 

Boston  

Cuba  

 do  

Boston  


Puget  Sound   En  route  San 

;an  Diego   Mare  Island. 

Cuba   Wynne,  Md. 

Portsmouth   Portsmouth. 

En  route  San  Diego. . .  San  Diego. 

an  Francisco    PichiUnque. 

San  Diego  j  Mare  Island. 

Cuba  I  Yorktown. 

Paget  Sound. 


Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


Yorktown 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Tangier  Sound. 
Yorktown. 


Norfolk. 
New  York. 
Tangier  Sound. 
Philadelphia. 
Yorktown. 
Boston. 


Paget  Sound 


Canal  Zone. . . 

Honolulu  

Puget  Sound. 

Manila  

Philadelphia. 

Pensacola  

Philadelphia. 
Puget  Sound. 
New  York .  . . 
Mare  Island. . 
Boston  


Shanghai 
Mare  Island. 


Canal  Zone. 

Honolulu. 

Puget  Sound. 

Manila. 

Philadelphia. 

Hampton  Hoads. 

Philadelphia. 

Newport. 

New  York. 

Mare  Island. 

Boston. 

Shanghai. 

En  route  Hampton 
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Name. 


.,  SECOND,  AND 
>  CLASSES 

Denver .... 
Dos  Moines 
Galveston. . 
Marbl 
New 


Displace- 
ment 
tonnage. 


3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
2,072 
3,430 
5,8<W 
3,  IK* 
3,750 
3,200 


Build- 
ing 
com- 
pleted. 


1904 
1904 
1905 
1804 
1«0S 
1895 
1K94 
19ftS 

1904 


Feb.  l,  1017. 


Fanseca  

Egypt  

Manila  

Pugct  Sound  

Ouaymas,  Mexico 
Santo  Domingo.. 

SalinaCrux  

Boston  

Tampioo,  Mexico. 


Apr.  6, 1017. 


Egypt. 
Manila 
Puget  Sound 
Do. 


Boston. 
Tampioo,  Mexico. 


Of  the  65  destroyers,  the  following  were  coal-burning  vessels  and 
restricted  military  value  as  destroyers  on  that  account: 


Bainbridge. 

Barry. 

Chauneey. 

Dale. 

Decatur. 

Flusser. 

Hull. 


Latnson. 

Lawrence. 

MacDonough. 

Paul  Jones. 

Perry. 

Preble. 


Held. 

Smith. 

Stewart. 

Truxtun. 

Whipple. 

Worden. 

Hopkins. 


The  44  remaining  destroyers  were  of  the  oil-burning  type  of  from  750  tons 
1.100  tons  displacement,  and  were  built  during  the  period  1910-1917.  The 
location  in  February  and  April,  1917,  is  indicated  below : 


Aylwin  

Balch  

Beale  

Ben ham  

Burrows  

Cass  in  

Cummings  

Convngham  

Cashing  

Davis  

Dravton  

Duncan  

Ericsson  

Fanning  

Henlev  

Jacob  Jones  

Jarvis  t, 

Jenkins  

Jouett  

MeCall  

McDougal  


Nicholson. 
O'Brien... 
Parker — 
Patterson . 
Paulding.. 
Perkins. .. 

Porter  

Roe  

Rowan.... 


Terry  

Trippe  

Tucker  

Wadsworth. . 
Wain  wright.. 

Walk*  

Warrington.. 
Wilkes. 


Feb.  1,  1917. 


Cuba. 

 do  

Philadelphia. 

Norfolk  

New  York... 

Cuba  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

New  York . . . 
Philadelphia. 

Cuba  

Boston  

Philadelphia. 

Cuba  

do. 


Apr.  6,  1017. 


Charleston. 
Norfolk. 
Philadelphia. 
Yorktown. 
New  York. 
Norfolk. 
Yorktown. 
Norfolk. 
New  York. 
Do. 


Cuba. 

 do  

 do  

Boston  

Philadelphia. 
Charleston . . . 

Cuba  

Charleston . . . 

Pensacola  

New  York... 
Baton  Rouge. 
Charleston . . . 

Boston  

Cuba  

....do  

 do  

Norfolk  

Boston  

Cuba  


Boston. 
Yorktown. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Hampton  Road 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia 

Do. 
Yorktown. 
Key 


Do. 

Do. 
Boston. 

Do. 
Charleston. 
Yorktown. 
Savannah. 
Yorktown. 


Do 
New  York 
At  sea,  At 
Yorktown. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Boston. 
Yorktown. 
Do. 
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enlisted  personnel  situation  of  the  Navy  in  February,  1917,  was  a* 

'«**~»ruary  1,  1917,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  allowed  by  law  wan 
•  •5c«'lunlve  of  6,000  apprentices,  3o0  flying  corpa,  and  atsmt  3,200  hospital 
^n,  making  a  total  of  approximately  78,230  enlisted  men.  This  number 
nt€Hl  an  increase  from  51,.r»00  authorized  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
ii  »t  29,  1916. 

i»«»rcial  prosperity  rendered  recruiting  difficult  from  the  August,  1916, 
1  In  January,  1917,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service  was  about 
loss  than  the  total  authorized,  the  actual  number  on  February  1,  1917, 
I  proximately  JW.OOO,  of  whom  47,781  were  afloat. 

»tairch  24.  1917,  the  President  by  Executive  order,  under  the  emergency 
oris  of  the  act  of  August  29,  1916,  Increased  the  allowed  enlisted  strength 
HR),  exclusive  of  6,000  apprentices,  850  flying  corps,  and  about  3,200 
il  cnrpsmen,  which  would  make  a  grand  total  on  that  date  of  approxi- 
O7.000. 

April  6,  1917,  the  number  of  enlist ed  men  actually  in  the  service  was 
.  of  whom  50,121  were  afloat,  and  the  number  of  reserves  on  that  date 
bout  11.502.  By  this  time  recruiting  had  become  very  active,  men  were 
y  enlisting,  and  within  probably  10  days  the  number  of  men  actually 
v*l  to  man  all  the  ships  and  shore  stations  was  enlisted.  On  April  80, 
there  was  a  total  of  111,175  men  actually  enlisted  and  available,  whereas 
iT.THo  were  required  at  that  time  to  man  the  ships  and  other  activities, 
k»  and  afloat,  as  estimated  by  Operations. 

>f  the  vessels  listed  in  paragraph  2,  above,  as  possessing  such  up-to-date 
try  qualities  as  would  render  them  suitable  for  action  with  enemy  ships, 
allowing  named  were  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  In  February  and  April,  1917, 
personnel  on  board  as  Indicated: 


Nam*?. 


I  'R  EA  I'NAVOHTS. 

1»  

•  bS  V-  .  

la  

4a  

\  Oakot*  

h 

s  

I  

rj|£  

MODUS  Mt KDR KA DN A UOHTS. 

WOUCttt  



!»S  

Uiana  

aan  

nesoU  

raaka  

f  H»m*phir*  

r  Jtmy  

At  Island  

th  Carolina  

-nont  

Sini*.  

ARM0RXP  CET71ISFKS. 

:;?ana  

rth 

itUr 


Complpmrnt. 


On  board  Feb.  2, 
1917. 


On  board  Apr. 6, 
1917. 


Offfoers.      Men.  Officers. 


55 

53 
61 
53 
53 
51 
51 


5.1 


51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
61 
51 
61 
51 
SI 
5) 


41 
41 
41 


1. 


K41 
969 
962 
847 
909 
9-11 
962 
M5 
910 


853 

79S 

K53 

853  ! 

715 

853 

798 

853 

798 

79H 

704 

853 


845 
H4.1 

777  j 


48 
50 
47 
48 
49 
49 
14 
46 
50 
48 
46 
51 


Men. 


13 
12 
17 
44 
18 
14 
20 
15 
14 
42 
18 
15 


24 
15 
27 


Officers. 


997 
756 
76K 
747 
875 
872 
274 

866 

1,042 
858 
661 


K22 
24.3 
308 


507 
Xis 
2s6 
457 
318 
2*n 
611 
448 


343 
629 


47 

53 


53 
36 
45 
49 
50 
49 


45 
19 
23 
27 
47 
28 
25 
26 
31 
26 
46 
23 


24 
17 
36 


Men. 


92* 


K06 
H08 

1,030 
556 
913 

1,061 
M7 
784 


H49 
510 
434 
.161 


.127 
292 
435 
333 
514 
679 
434 
474 


446 

310 
809 
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On  board  Feb.  2. 
1917. 


Nam*. 


SECOND, 
CLAW. 

Charleston  

Chicago  

Albany  

Birmingham  

Chattanooga  \ 

Chester  j 

Clevoland  

Denver  ! 

Dqs  Moines 
New  Orl 


Olympia. 
Raleigh.. 


Alwln 

Balch  

Beale  

Benham  

Burrows . . . 

Cassin  

Conyngbam 
Cummings . 
Cushing. . . . 

Davis  

Drayton  

Duncan  I 

Ericsson  

Fanning  | 

Hen  lev  t 

Jacob  Jones  

Jarvis  

Jenkins  

Jouett  

Mc'all  

McDougal  ! 

Mmaghan  ' 

Nichtlsm  

O'Brien  

Parker  

Patterson  • 

Paulding  

Perkins  

Porter  

Roe  

Rowan  1 


Sterrctt . 

Terry  

Trippe  

Tucker  

Wadsworth . . 
Wain  wright.. 

Walke  

Warrington . 

Wilkes  

Winslow  


32 

653  12 

20 

264 

4 

14 

297 

11 

19 

354 

8 

19 

279 

12 

19 

354 

6 

19 

279 

1 

19 

279 

11 

17 

279 

11 

19 

297 

11 

25 

329 

22 

19 

259 

12 

17 

279 

U 

On  hoard  Apr.  f 
1917. 


o 

98 

!  i 

- 

9 

88 

• 
> 

96 

1  * 

- 

a 

90 

5 

c 

f 

1  KS 

2 

ft 

96 

5 

5 

88  2 

- 

0 

96 

5 

5 

96 

5 

96 

4 

Mi 

5 

5 

98 
88 

!  J 

5i 

96 

96 

I 

S8  4 

,  | 

sx 

%  2 

KS 

S8 

MS 

SX 

i! 

5  1 

96 

XX 

2 

96 

ft 

96 

•*» 

96 

6  I 

. 

sx 

2 

X8 

2 

S  1 

sx 

2 

■ 

96 

ft 

XX 

2 

9X 

5 

- 

9X 

ft 

- 

sx 

2 

88 

2 

X8 

2 

96 

S 

96 

:  i 

% 

5! 

*X 

2 

SX 

2 

9X 

5  < 

5! 

96 

•; 

98 
270 
188 
262 
126 

34 
275 

170 
304 
254 
274 


33 
53 
Sft 
*7 
44 
X7 
49 
XI 
78 

xo 

80 

»x 

75 
U 
72 
73 
49  | 
S3  J 

:., 

63 
41 
69 
M 
ft4 
SI 

8.-1 
XX 

56 
73 
30 
77 
52 
97 


47  . 

42 

45 

si 

79 

S3 

44 


13 
4 
11 
17 
8 
17 
11 
U 
10 
14 
22 
12 
U 


4 
4 
4 
4 

l 

5 

5 
.'» 

.;. 
."> 

4 

|i 

4 
4 

;» 

4 

5 
4 
4 

5 
4 

A 

5  i 

J: 

4 
4 

5 

4  i 

I 

4  I 

I: 

A 
5 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 


5. 


The  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  were,  of 
April  6.  1917.  materially  ready  for  war  service,  except  as  noted  in  detail  below 


PREADNAUQHTS. 

North  Dakota. — Required  installation  of  new  main  engines.  Engines  did  nol 
become  available  for  installation  until  July  1,  1918.  Meanwhile  vessel  oper 
ated  with  fleet  and  continued  valuable  for  training  personnel. 
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M « H»Klt  N    CKKIHCK  A  l»N  A I  U  If  TS. 

'  ***      -Renewing  till  main  l>oilers.    I  a*  ft  navy  yard  on  July  16,  1917. 
*»m.~  Retuhing  main  boilers.    General  overhaul  and  installing  struts  in 
'►iW-i-s.    l,cft  navy  yard  on  July  P.  1917. 

^■■«A-#i. — Renewing  headers  in  main  hollers.    I^eft  navy  yanl  on  April 

//«///##>*/♦  i r«. — Renewing  thrust  and  line  shafting  of  both  main  engines. 
*>.">'   yard  on  July  10,  1917. 

•'«-»vrr  p.— Miscellaneous  overhaul  work.    Left  navy  yard  on  April  29, 1917. 
— General  overhaul.  especially  of  main  engines.    Left  navy  yard  on 

1917. 

— Retuhing  main  boilers,    l^eft  navy  yard  on  August  27.  1917. 

A U MORKIl  CK1ISKK. 

ft*     Cftntlhui. — Installing  new  tul>e  sheets,  main  condensers.  Renewing 
i  main  boilers,  manufacturing  and  fitting  couplings  to  main  shaft- 

•v«»rliHuling  pumps,  installing  one  high-pressure  cylinder  and  realigning 
«-n«iiH's.    I«eft  navy  yanl  on  May  .">.  1917. 

I  IU  ISKKS.    HKNT.   SKCONU,   AMI  TH1KD  CI -ASS. 

f*tf/ff. — -Overhauling  boilers,  relinlng  forward  smokestack.  Left  navy  yard 
nu'ust  1917. 

ittnntxtQa. — General  overhaul.  Left  navy  yard  on  April  17,  1917. 
tr  Orlran*.  -General  overhaul.  I-eft  navy  yard  on  August  2,  1917. 
!*  iah.  --Overhaul  of  main  boilers.    Left  navy  yard  on  May  4,  1917. 

DE8TROYKR8. 

n  turn.  —  <  'onipleted  overhaul  at  navy  yard.  New  York,  on  April  7,  1917.  and 
<L  Returned  to  navy  yanl.  Philadelphia,  on  May  o,  1917,  for  fitting  out  for 
int  service  and  general  machinery  overhaul.  I^eft  Philadelphia  on  June 
►17.    Time  taken  to  tit  out,  2.1  days. 

(Itrin.— Cnder  repairs  at  Charleston  resulting  from  collision  with  V.  S.  S. 
i/ton  on  February  11,  1917.    Left  Charleston  on  April  12,  1917. 
»#/«■/<.  — Main  starboard  turbine  stripped  March  23,  1917.    Arrived  navy  yard, 
folk.  April  14,  1917.  for  rapuirs.    Left  Norfolk,  repairs  completed,  July  2, 

*■ 

i . 

'vt/#  . — Hollers  in  bad  condition.  Operating  off  Port  Delaware  until  May  2. 
7.  when  arrived  at  navy  yanl.  Philadelphia  for  retublng  of  boilers.  Coin- 
ed reiuhing  on  Septemlier  11,  1917.  Ship  left  yard  on  same  date.  Time  at 
\  yanl,  130  days. 

fwrroir*.— On  limited  duty  Off  port  of  New  York.  Went  to  Philadelphia  on 
y  for  repairs  to  faulty  condensers  and  general  repair  work.  I^eft  navy 
■d.  Philadelphia.  June  2,  1917.  Time  for  rei»airs,  27  days. 
*'»**/».-  I'nreliable  maneuvering  valves  for  main  engines.  Operating  until 
ri!  20,  1917.  when  arrived  at  navy  yanl,  Norfolk,  for  renewal  of  maneuvering 
iv»«s  and  minor  repairs  and  fitting  out  for  distant  service.  Left  navy  yard, 
rfnlk,  on  May  4.  1917,  for  Boston  to  join  division  to  go  abroad.  Time  at 
■rfolk.  7  days. 

Cummingn.^Vn reliable  maneuvering  valves  for  main  engines.  Oj>eratlng 
til  May  3.  1917,  when  vessel  arrived  at  navy  yard.  Philadelphia,  for  replaee- 
'itt  of  faulty  valves,  minor  repairs,  and  fitting  out  for  distant  service.  T-of t 
uladelphta  on  May  12  for  New  York  to  join  division  going  abroad.  Time 
•tier  repairs  at  Philadelphia,  10  days. 

('ushinii—  Main  turbines  damaged,  faulty  feed  pumps,  atid  condensers  leak- 
Arrive*!  sit  navy  yard.  New  York,  for  repaiirs  on  March  31.  1917.  Repairs 
mipleted  May  12.  1917.    Left  navy  yanl  May  13,  1917.  for  distant  service, 
ime  at  yard  under  repairs,  43  days. 

Vnnmug—  In  need  of  general  repairs.  due  to  long  service,  as  reported  by 
estroyer  force  commander  in  his  letter  of  April  7.  1917.  Fanning  arrived  at 
hiladelphia  Navy  Yard  on  April  13.  1917.  Repairs  completed  May  19.  1917. 
mys  under  repairs,  35. 
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Henley.— Available  for  limited  operation.  Faulty  main  engines  and  boilei 
New  type  of  engines  to  be  Installed  and  boilers  retubed.  This  work  uuiiertaki 
at  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  on  November  7,  1917,  and  was  completed  Decei 
ber  28, 1918.  Time  at  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  416  days. 

Jarvis.— Faulty  condensers  and  other  general  items  of  repair.  Arrived  m\ 
yard,  Philadelphia,  March  8,  1917;  left  May  10,  1917.  repairs  complete 
Time  at  Philadelphia,  67  days. 

Jenkins. — Boilers  (forced-draft  blowers)  reported  In  bad  condition.  Und 
repair  at  navy  yard.  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  April  17,  1917,  to  May  1.  1917.  Went 
Boston  yard  and  continued  repairs  and  fitting  out  from  May  3,  1917.  to  May  5 
1917.   Time  under  repairs  at  Norfolk,  23  days.   Time  under  repairs  at  Bostc 
19  days. 

Jouett. — Boilers  in  bad  condition.    Vessel  available  'for  limited  service  at 
kept  In  operation  until  September  6,  1918,  when  repairs  to  boilers  began 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Work  completed  February  15,  1919. 

McCaU. — Boilers  No.  8  and  No.  '4  and  both  main  condensers  In  need  of  i 
tubing;  also  general  overhaul.   Repairs  under  way  at  navy  yard.  Phlladelphi 
beginning  March  10,  1917,  and  ending  May  23,  1917.   Time  at  Philadelphia, 
days. 

Alonaghan. — Doing  limited  service.  In  need  of  general  overhaul,  which  wi 
undertaken  at  navy  yard,  Charleston,  from  May  3.  1917,  to  June  19,  1917,  win 
vessel  was  ready  for  distant  service.   Time  at  Charleston,  46  days. 

O'Brien. — Faulty  main  air  pumps.  Vessel  operative  until  May  1,  1917.  win 
arrived  at  navy  yard,  New  York,  for  repairs  and  fitting  out.  Left  navy  yar 
New  York,  May  13,  1917.   Time  under  repair,  13  days. 

Parker. — In  service  until  May  1,  1917,  when  vessel  went  to  navy  yard.  No 
folk,  for  machinery  and  boiler  overhaul.  Finished  overhaul  on  June  15,  191 
Time  at  Norfolk  navy  yard,  46  days. 

Sterrett. — Under  repairs,  consisting  of  general  machinery  overhaul,  at  na^ 
yard,  Charleston,  from  March  29,  1917,  to  April  28.  1917.  Time  under  repaii 
at  Charleston,  30  days. 

Terry. — Under  repairs  at  navy  yard,  Charleston.  Boilers  In  only  fair  cond 
tlon,  having  arrived  at  yard  during  1916.  Repairs  completed  April  15,  191" 
On  April  22,  1917,  main  condensers  developed  leaks.  Condensers  retubed  i 
navy  yard,  Charleston,  from  May  9  to  21,  1917. 

Walke.— Propellers  damaged  and  starboard  tall  shaft  sprung  by  collisia 
with  bell  buoy  on  April  5,  1917.  Placed  under  repairs  at  navy  yard,  New  Yorl 
on  April  6,  1917.  Completed  April  23,  1917.  Time  at  navy  yard,  New  Yorl 
17  days. 

Warrington. — Main  shafting  out  of  line"  and  boilers  In  poor  condition. 
rington  continued  in  service  until  May  6,  when  she  arrived  at  Boston  Na» 
Yard  for  repairs  and  fitting  out  for  distant  service.  Only  temporary  repaii 
were  made  to  boilers  and  no  permanent  repairs  made  to  shafting.  Left  na« 
yard,  Boston,  on  May  21,  1917,  for  distant  service.  Time  at  navy  yard  undt 
repairs,  15  days. 

M'ilke*. — Engaged  on  only  limited  operations,  due  to  faulty  evaporating  plan 
Arrived  navy  yard,  New  York,  for  repairs  and  fitting  out  for  distant  servic 
on  May  2,  1917.  Left  navy  yard,  New  York.  June  11,  1917.  Time  at  navy  yan 
New  York,  40  days. 

6.  The  destroyers  not  mentioned  in  this  list  were  those  In  material  coodi 
tion  to  be  Immediately  available  for  assignment  to  distant  service.  In  case  c 
assignment  to  distant* service  either  in  peace  or  war  a  fitting-out  period  woul 
be  required.  This  program  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  all  destroyers  tha 
went  abroad  during  the  war  and  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  operations,  tb 
same  as  it  would  be  now  with  any  destroyer  In  good  condition  that  we  migli 
select  for  duty  on  a  distant  station. 

R.  E.  COONTZ, 

Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operation*. 
Thob.  Washington, 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
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Navy  Department, 
Office  of  Naval  Operations, 

Washington,  May  29,  1920. 

Capt.  B.  F.  Hutchison,  United  States  Navy, 
o   Secretary  of  the  Navy  via  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
:    Information  for  Senator  Hale. 

compliance  with  orders  received  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
x  transmitted  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  numher  of  men  and 
^  on  lx>ard  the  vessels  for  the  months  of  February,  April,  and  July, 
**t>pear  on  the  tabulated  form  forwarded  to  Senator  Hale  on  April  29, 

tils*  data  was  compiled  from  the  official  records  in  the  Enlisted  Per- 
r>Ivislon  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Marine  Corps.   The  comple- 
itiown  is  the  complement  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  prior 
r  6.  1917. 

B.  F.  Hutchison. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
•t  :  Information  for  Senator  Hale. 

'orwarded. 

R,  E.  Coontz. 

DRKADNAUGHTS.i 


Men  on  board,  1917. 

Nam*. 

Comple- 
ment. 

Feb.  2. 

Apr 

.6. 

July  1. 

Sailors. 

Marines. 

Sailors. 

Murines. 

Sailors . 

Marines. 

1.006 

997 

73 

83 

1,354 

76 

<nn 

756 

72 

76 

1,283 

81 

768 

62 

810 

65 

1,247 

63 

845 

747 

69 

sn»i 

66 

1,042 

69 

la  

960 

875 

75 

808 

77 

1.200 

77 

962 

872 

77 

1,030 

77 

1.268 

77 

847 

274 

556 

M          1.1 34 

64 

oraa  

m> 

866 

74 

913 

77 

1.272 

73 

951 

1,042 

96 

1,061 

94 

1,300 

91 

962 

858 

71 

847 

72 

1,194 

66 

*45 

661 

65 

784 

62 

1,092 

58 

910 

908 

82 

962 

78 

1,413 

78 

implement  of  marines  on  above-named  ships  was  75  except  for  North  Dakota  and  Delaware 
i  the  complement  was  64.   The  complement  of  marines  on  the  Utah  was  also  64. 


PREDREADNAUC.HTS.i 


fia  

MkS  

::: 

MSatl  

DMOta  

tour  

ra-ka 

i  Hmnpshire.. 

t  Jersey  

o  

)de  Wand  

ith  Carolina... 

mont  

jiinia  


MV 

510 
434 
561 

383 
633 
527 
372 

292 

435 

313 


514 
679 
434 
474 


65 


ti2 
6S 


68 
67 


1,162 
97:$ 

1,054 

1,235 
630 
911 

1,133 

H61 

2$* 
1,203 
954 

675 


WW 
906 
1.042 


61 

64 

65 
68 

64 


on  above-named  ships  was  64. 
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OLD  BATTLESHIPS' 


Name. 


Alabama. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa  

Kearsarge . 
Kentucky. 


Oregon. 
Wisconsin . 


Mm  on  tx-«rri .  191  7 


Feb.  2. 


Apr  6 


S,iilors. 


215 
701 


Marines.  Sailors. 


40 


242 
226 


I  1,107 


24V 
2u> 


231 
I7H 


222 


  .    .      i- :  : 

1  The  above  old  battleships,  of  no  military  value,  were  used  for  training 
assigned  to  them. 
>  Training. 

CRUISHR8.' 


Albany  

Birmingham  

Boston  

Brooklyn  

Charleston  

Chattanooga  

Chester  

Chicago  

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Columbia  

Denver  

Des  Moines  

Frederick  

(ialveston  

Huntington  

Marblehcad  

Minneapolis  

Montana   — 

Montgomery  

New  <  >rlearis  

North  Carolina  

Olvmpia. .  .   % 

Pittsburgh  

Pueblo  

Raleigh  

Salem  

San  Diego  

Rochester  

Seattle  

St.  Louis  

South  Dakota  


297 
354 


270 
188 


504 

863 

279 

354 

264 

259 

279 

430 

279 

279 

777 

279 

777 

245 

360  ; 

M5  ! 

245 

297 

H45 


538 
333 
262 
126 

98 
163 

34 
390 
275 
263 
341 
250 

444 

4S 


38 


229 


41 

19 
40 
<s 


39 


7i7 
777 
259 

»J 

-77 
502 
777 
653 
777 
279 


444 

40 
170 
343 
304 

3.50 
623 
254 


62 


440 

306 
76 
271 
93 
235 
280 
366 
271 
298 
367 
254 
41? 
47 


33 
72 


*05 
214 
629 
246 


446 

38 
160 
310 
356 
797 
576 
251 


274 


404 

201 
809 
268 
377 


G 
ST 
441 


6V 


40 

it 

38 


2> 
414 


4> 


75 


M 
3W 


61 


773 


1  The  complement  of  marines  on  the  above  cruisers  was  64,  except  for  the  Columbia.  <  imma»! 
Des  Moines,  and  (Ialveston,  on  which  the  complement  was  40. 

DESTROYERS. 


Name. 


Allen  

Ammen .  . . 

Aylwin  

Bainbridge 

Balch  

Barrv  

Beale  

Benham. . . 
Burrows. . . 


Com- 
pie- 


Men  ou  tHiard.  1917 


mem   Feb.  2.  Apr  .  6  July  l 


98 

33 

96 

107 

S8 

s 

'».. 

94 

96 

H5 

91 

107 

76 

50 

84 

80  1 

96 

87 

9S 

119 

75 

76 

71 

88 

8 

60 

95 

96 

87 

92 

44 

88 

49 

74 

96 

« a>sin .   

Ch.ujnoey . . 
Conynghiam 
Cummings.. 
Cushing.... 

Dale  

Davis  

I  >ecat  ur . . . . 
Downes 
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I  »K  STRo  Y  F.  R  S— Continued . 


Tom- 
i>lo- 
mont 


M 

:«* 

HV 


Men  on  txtard,  1917. 


>iKh 


PC  .  „ 


IMS 


Fob.  2. 

A  |»r.  6. 

T  .1..    ■  1 

Jiilv  1. 

|' 

75 

79 

'l 

101  i 

;i 

72 

103  , 

rrt 

mo 

99 

.y_' 

M 

94  | 

49 

.V) 

<> 

.v> 

7.1 

7S  ; 

40 

•V» 

*! 

S3 

74 

100 

7rt 

SO 

97 

ttt 

72 

44 

44 

*7 

-  — 

■•>< 

m* 

IUI 

40 

70 

7.1)  ■• 

30 

57 

75 

*W 

69 

91 

10, 

.i4 

•  <V4 

*o  , 

9-2 

KW 

Vi 

ion 

|0S 

'.♦0 

110 

:* 

74 

«*.-> 

73 



4H 

Narm* 


('lira- 
T>lo- 


Men  on  board,  1917. 


mcnt   K«>b.  2  |Apr.fi.  July  1. 


1'erkin.H...   

Perry  

Porter  

Preble  

Proton  

Reid  

Roe  

Rowan  

Sampson ...   

Shaw  

Smith  

Stenvtt  

Stewart  

Terry  

Trippe  

Tnixton  .  

Tin  ker  .' 

Wad.*  worth  i 

Wainwrtjjht  

Wulke  

Warrington  

Whipple  

Wilkes  

Win*  low  

Wonlen  


ss 

30 

53 

7<» 

40 

.56 

96 

4  1 

94 

79 

45 

64 

K4  39 
H4  54 

51 
34 

H8 

5? 

45 

9S 

97 

95 

98 

S3 

3.3 

R4 

74 

SO 

HH 

47 

4K 

74 

4* 

76 

Wi 

42 

«  ; 

V* 

45 

64 

77 

41 

77 

96 

*\ 

95 

9fi 

79 

98 

96 

R3 

93  . 

SX 

44 

53 

«* 

4* 

62 

7! 

3S 

73 

gs 

92 

96  , 

96 

83 

99 

* 

40 

55 

95 
SO 
105 
80 
101 
90 
93 
98 
134 
114 
91 
47 
73 
93 
98 
78 
111 
104 
10? 
84 
98 
80 
107 
104 
68 


rnmmisMf.ned  Apr  9  1917:  completed  May  25  1917  sailed  from  Mare  Island  May  26.  1917 

i»  Chairman.  When  I  say  "  fullv  manned."  I  mean  with  full 
•omplement,  which  was  what  the  letter  asked  for. 
(•rotary  Daniels.  How  many  men  did  you  put  on  there  at  once? 
ie  Chairman.  Xo  figures  were  piven  as  to  the  number  of  men  on. 
ti^rure  was  given  of  the  percentage  of  those  men  who  were  on, 
h  was  93  per  cent  on  February  2  and  87  per  cent  on  April  6, 
.  The  actual  figures  were  not  given,  except  ns  to  the  percentages, 
cretary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  them  to  youx 
ie  Chairman.  Very  well. 

tk. — Tito  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Seere- 
I  >;micls.  a  ml  It*  here  Inserted  in  the  record  : 


The  Sk<  hktary  of  the  Navy. 

W  ashington,  June  1,  1920. 

KuKiiKKU  k  Half. 
chairman  Suhcommittt  r,  Committee  tm  Votxi/  Affairs, 

T'nited  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

y  I»kar  Sknatok:  In  nty  hearing  before  your  committee  on  Wednesday 
ning.  May  20.  1020,  after  presenting  what  you  called  deductions  based  on 
information  contained  In  the  table  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Operations, 
following  colloquy  took  place  (p.  7301 )  : 

Secretary  Daniels.  How  many  men  did  you  put  on  there  at  once? 
The  Chairman.  No  figures  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  men  on.  The 
re  wns  given  of  the  percentage  of  those  men  who  were  on,  which  was  93 
cent  on  February  2  and  87  per  cent  on  April  0,  1017.    The  actual  figures 
o  not  given,  except  as  to  the  percentages. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  furnish  them  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well." 

n  my  question  there  seems  to  be  a  stenographic  error,  for  I  asked  how  many 
n  vou  put  on  the  Arizona.   As  the  record  reads,  there  Is  no  mention  of  the 
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Arizona,  but  It  is  clearly  an  omission.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  I  appen 
hereto  the  figures  requested : 

Designed  complement  1, 0 

Bureau  of  Navigation  complement,  Feb.  2,  1917  1,  (X 

On  beard  Feb.  2,  1917  

Bureau  of  Navigation  complement,  April  16,  1917  1,  < 

On  board  Apr.  6,  1917  

Sincerely,  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  shows  that  on  February  i 
1917,  26  per  cent  of  the  fleet  was  reported  as  fit  in  material,  ana!  7 
per  cent  of  the  fleet  had  an  average  of  60  days  of  repair  essentia 
lor  war  service,  to  be  made.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  vessels  were  full 
manned,  and  98  per  cent  of  them  averaged  but  50  per  cent  manne< 

On  April  6, 1917,  that  is  63  days  later,  33  per  cent  were  reported  a 
fit  in  material,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  fleet  had  an  average  of  67  dai 
repairs  necessary  to  be  done. 

On  10  per  cent  of  the  vessels  were  fully  manned  and  98  per  cent  c 
them  averaged  to  be  but  57  per  cent. 

In  short,  these  figures  presented  by  the  Navy  Department  sho1 
that  we  went  into  the  war  with  two-tnirds  of  our  fleet  not  in  prop* 
material  condition  for  instant  war  service  abroad,  and  requiring 
months  of  repair  on  an  average,  and  with  but  10  per  cent  of  the  fta 
up  to  their  full  war  complement,  and  90  per  cent  of  it  with  less  tha 
three-fifths  of  its  full  war.  complement. 

I  want  the  wording  of  this  to  comply  absolutely  with  the  reque: 
made  to  the  department  to  furnish  the  information,  and  if  in  an 
case  it  does  not  do  so,  it  is  an  unintentional  mistake. 

The  rest  of  this  table,  parts  of  which  I  have  not  read,  I  will  pi 
in  the  record  without  reading.  There  is  no  need  of  reading  it  to  yo 
now,  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  None  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  made  corrections  in  regard  to  the  matt* 
of  wording. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  wish  again  to  protest  against  such  interpr 
tations,  which  are  not  correct,  going  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  correct  ? 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  are  not  correct  from  the  figure 
that  are  given  here  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  is  my  opinion  they  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  figures  given  by  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  From  your  own  interpretation. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  mean  that  the  interpretation  that  you  ha^ 
made  of  this  statement  and  of  Admiral  McKean's  testimony  is  m 
borne  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  figures  are  wrong?  Do  y<: 
mean  there  are  mistakes  in  the  figures? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  mean  your  interpretations  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  show  me  how,  because  I  wish 
to  comply  
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>ecretury  Daniels.  1  said  that  I  could  not  go  through  that  whole 
r,f  i his  document.   I  refer  you  to  Admiral  McKean?s  testimony. 
The  Chairman.  But  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  putting  this 
z     la  ken  entirely  from  these  figures  furnished  by  you,  and  that 

*  intention. 

>*netarv  Daniels.  I  can  not  deny  your  right  to  do  that;  but  I  can 
:■<  issent  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  do  not  condemn  it  before  you  see  it,  do 
*u.  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

vrretary  Daniels.  What  1  have  heard.  I  said,  was  not  correct. 
Tut  1$  my  understanding. 

I*he  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  there  are  some  mistakes  in  the  tabu- 

vrretarv  Daniels.  No;  I  mean  that  your  interpretations  are  not 

as  "I  understand  it. 
Tkr  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  point  it  out  to  me,  because  I 
t     to  make  the  correction  before  putting  it  in. 
'vrrftary  Daniels.  T  could  do  so  in  time,  but  I  could  not  do  so 

Fhe  Chairman.  Now.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  this  tabula- 
:  r.  which  I  have  put  in,  if  you  have  any  question  about  its  correct- 
and  if  so,  you  will  call  attention  to  any  errors  that  have  been 
iii<r:  and  if  not.  does  it  not  show  that  the  S'avy  was  not  in  a  very 
*:fe»t  state  of  preparedness  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1917  ? 
v -rvtary  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  accept  these  con- 
..-ions  and  that  I  shall  refer  your  deductions  to  experts,  and  then 
•m!1  make  a  statement  to  your  committee. 

Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2.30 
afternoon. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until 
.    o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
:-Lt.  Senator  Frederick  Hale  (chairman)  presiding. 

3ST1K0NY  OF  HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRET ABY  OF  THE 

NAVY— Resumed. 

^vrretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  adjournment  of  the 

*  ming  session  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  Capt.  Hutchison  of 
■.r  question,  and  he  tells  me  that  lie  filled  up  some  blanks  in  a  docu- 
-r<t  for  you.  in  which  he  stated,  or  some  officer  stated  for  him,  the 
*,Wr  of  days'  repair  on  certain  ships,  and  he  is  making  an  exami- 

j.ion  in  the  Bureau  of  ())>erations.  and  he  is  preparing,  and  I  will 
rnish  vou,  a  statement  of  every  ship,  of  the  number  of  men  on  it, 
• '  the  personnel,  the  number  according  to  the  complements  when  the 
were  put  in  commission,  and  the  number  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
ehest  number  required  in  time  of  war.  showing  for  every  shin  how 

*  »nv  men  it  had  on  it.  and  also  the  character  of  repairs,  which  will 
•  *  whether  the  repairs  made  it  ready  for  war  or  only  incidentally, 

i  I  will  have  that  ready  for  you  shortly. 

i:*rra-ai>—  vji 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Daniels.  A  few  days  ago  you  asked  me  and  I  gave  yo 
some  percentage  figures  in  the  matter  of  projectiles  and  mines,  toi 
pedoes,  and  smokeless  powder.  You  asked  me  to  furnish  the  numbe 
I  have  had  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  make  up  a  statement  of  tba 
which  I  herewith  present. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  authenticated  the  percentages  in  thsi 
They  vary  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  certain  cases,  but  1  have  ha 
that  authenticated  by  the  liureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  give  the  numl>ers  that  were  <j 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  exactly  the  inform* 
tion  you  asked  for.  You  asked  for  certain  percentages  on  certai 
dates,  and  I  have  given  exactly  the  number.  You  said  you  want* 
the  number  as  well  as  the  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  also  wanted  them  on  the  date  when  war  wj 
declared. 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  did  not  ask  that  question. 
The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  that  also. 
Secretary.  Daniels.  Suppose  1  take  that  back  and  have  it  adriei 
then. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    [Returning  paper  to  Secretary  Daniels.] 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  your  question  to  the  Bureau  of  On 
nance  and  they  answered  it  exactly  as  you  gave  it. 

Note. — The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Seer 
tary  Daniels  and  is  here  inserted  in  the  record: 

The  Secretary  ok  the  Navy. 

^YashiHgton9  June  /.  1920. 

Hon.  Frederick  Hale, 

Chairman  tubcommittee  Senate  Xauul  Affairs  Committee. 

My  Dear  Senator:  At  my  hearing  before  your  committee,  Wednesday,  Ma 
20,  afternoon  session,  I  presented  a  table  showing  the  percentages  and  nui 
bers  of  increases  of  ordnance  equipment  for  the  McKinley-Roosevelt,  Roos 
velt.  Taft,  and  Wilson  administrations,  from  March  4,  1901,  to  September 
1916,  and  this  colloquy  followed  (Testimony,  p.  7395)  : 

"  The  Chairman.  This  does  not  give  the  numbers  that  were  on  hand 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  exactly  the  information  y< 
asked  for.  You  asked  for  certain  percentages  on  certain  dates,  and  I  ha 
given  exactly  the  number.  You  said  you  wanted  the  number  as  well  as  tl 
percentages. 

"The  Chairman.  But  I  also  wanted  them  on  the  date  when  war  was  d 
clared. 

"  Secretary  Daniels.  You  did  not  ask  that  question. 

"The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  that  also. 

•*  Secretary  Daniels.  Suppose  I  take  that  back  and  have  it  added,  then. 

"The  Chairman.  Yes.    I  Returning  paper  to  Secretary  Daniels.] 

"  Secretary  Daniels.  I  gave  your  question  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  ai 
they  answered  It  exactly  as  you  gave  it." 

You  thus  requested  me  to  furnish  the  numbers  on  hand  when  war  was  d 
clared.   Complying  with  your  request,  I  am  inclosing  herewith  the  table  wi 
a  statement  by  Capt.  C.  C.  Bloch,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnanc 
giving  all  the  information  requested. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Joseph  us  Daniels. 
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Navy  I  >kiv\rtmknt. 
BrnK.vr  of  Urdx.vxck. 
W  uxhtuutoit,  />.  <\.  I/////  JU,  l'JKi. 

iiHluin. 

r**tn  i  v  «<t  7 1  ■••  N:;\  \ . 

:  Ilcurlngs  or  the  S«*.  i «  t:i r\  of  t lit*  Navy  nt  Senate  investigation  of  pre- 
Iih»ss  of  tin*  Navy  lot  wjir. 

*k.\r  Mk.  Six  kft.M£V  :  You  have  asked  nie  to  supplement  the  table  prepared 
;  in  i In*  Bureau  of  Onh  iiiia1  by  giving  the  total  number  of  projectiles,  tor- 
mines,  and  amount  of  smokeless  powder  on  hand  under  date  of  April  1, 
Tliis  information  lias  already  been  sujiplied  to  the  clialrman  of  the  sub- 
t  tt**».  Senator  Hale,  in  connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Hear 
»  I  Strauss.  The  aggregates  requested  to  be  supplied  are  as  follows: 
ul  April  1.  1017: 

«»Je«  tiles   _  .      1.  170.376 

»ri*Moes      2.  3S4 

ltl«*«  _       3.  S32 

nokeless  powder   .  .    __      |M»unds  .  .10.  720.  27.~> 

figures,  as  well  s,s  thos««  given  to  the  chairman  t»f  the  subcommittee  in 
tion  with  the  testimony  of  Bear  Admiral  Strauss,  are  valueless  without 
union.    The  requirements  shown  in  the  table  furnished  in  connection  with 
ul  St  muss's  tesiiuionv  give  the  total  requirements  for  all  ships  built  or 
n>£.  while  the  amounts  on  hand  only  imii.ates  amounts  of  each  article 

had  been  delivered,  ami  in  another  column  those  which  had  been  ordered. 
e»sels  project  at  that  date  have  not  yet  all  been  completed,  and  the  re- 
nentx  tniuht  se<Mii  unduly  large  and  the  amounts  on  hand  similarly  unduly 
For  instance,  while  there  were  on  hand  only  8.iK)7  14-inch  projectiles  on 

1.  1017,  there  were  on  order  2~».r>77.  The  projectiles  on  hand  of  this 
t  were  stiff  ieient  to  supply  all  ships  in  commission  which  carried  14-inch 
and  to  supply  a  small  reserve  in  addition.  Kven  this  reserve  won  hi  have 
adequate  had  contractors  for  over  (5.000  of  these  projectiles  met  their  con- 
ual  obligations  and  delivered  the  projectiles  which  they  had  contracted  to 
er  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts.  In  the  cases  of  the 
;di.  12-inch.  10  inch,  S-inch,  and  7-inch  calibers — in  every  case  there  were 

projectiles  on  hand  than  were  required  for  the  guns  atloat  of  ships  built, 
after  providing  over  100  per  cent  of  reserve  for  these  guns, 
;e  smaller  calibers  of  projectiles  were  so  easily  ami  quickly  produced  that 

could  be  delivered  at  any  time  to  meet  almost  all  requirements. 

regard  to  torpedoes,  there  were  on  hand  on  April  1.  1017,  2.3X4.  while 
o  were  required  a  total  of  2.004,  one-half  of  which  were  required  to  be 
it— the  other  half  being  held  in  reserve  on  shore,  By  Inspecting  these 
"es  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  an  ample  number  of  torpedoes  for  all 
els  afloat  ami  a  la  rue  proportion  of  the  desired  reserve, 
n  April  1,  1017.  there  were  on  hand  .">O.720,27r>  pounds  of  powder.  For  the 
*  of  all  vessels  built  there  were  required  f«>r  service  afloat  and  for  provld- 
over  100  |»er  cent  reserve  for  these  guns.  ."V2.072.8o0  pounds,  from  which  it 

be  seen  that  there  was  sufficient  powder  for  all  guns  atloat  and  approxi- 
ely  100  per  cent  reserve  on  shore  for  these  guns. 

n  this  date  there  were  on  hand  only  3.832  mines.  However,  there  were 
or  construction,  a  large  number  of  which  were  well  advanced  towards  coin- 
ion,  la,400  mines.  This  will  show  that  this  most  important  weapon  had 
been  neglected  but  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  bending  every  effort 
•rovlde  the  number  required  by  the  service. 

C.  C.  Blocii. 
Captain,  Caited  State*  Xarij. 

At  tin  ft  Chief  of  it  una  a. 
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Administration. 


lVri'>1 


I'ROJECTn.VS. 


I 


McKinley  -  Room  ,  Mar.  4. 1901,  to  Mar.  3,1905 
velt. 


f 

Stie.     j  Quantity. 


13-iheh... 
12-uvh... 
10-inoh... 

8-inch  

7-inrh. 
'•-in'  h 

5-  inrh. 
I  -inr*h .... 
3-fnch... 

6-  pounder 
3 -pounder 
1 -pounder 


Van*. 


Total 


1.9».=i 

3,716 
?,100 
7, 693 
4,  tOO 
20,55?. 
6,r»9 
1.360 
177,898 
25,000 
55,000 
99,000 


360,653  12,291,621.40  (  5.0 


Peiceni 
a«eeiv? 
in  Peri 
tarr's 
heurinR 


Rnnwelt. 


Mar.  4.1905,to  Mar.  3,1909. 


13-lnrh. 
12-inch. 
8-lnch . . 
7.lnch.. 
6-inch., 
i  5-inch . . 
3-inch . . 
6-poundcr 


500 
6,600 
5,500 
12,392 
33,000 
20,000 
146,835 
36,000 


Total... 


Taft. 


■ 


Mar.4,\909,toMar.3,19l3. 


Total. 


Total. 


14-inch... 
12-uvh... 
1 0-inch...  i 
8-inch .... 

7-lnch  

6-inch  

5-inch  

4 -inch  — 
3-inch... 


260,827 
4,640 

:>.<**> 
is,  •'-,() 

9,000 
14.000 
52,800 
10,000 
52,0^5 


4,065,238.72 


185,515 


Mar.  4,  1913,  to  Sept.  1. 
1916  (includes  authori- 
zations in  act  of  Aue.  29. 
1916). 


McKinley-  Roose- 
velt. 

Roosevelt  

Taft  

Wilson  


MINES. 

• 

McKinley  -  Roose- 
velt, Roosevelt- 
Taft. 

Wilson  


16-inch.. 
14-inch.. 
12-inch.. 
6-inch — 
5-inch . . . 
4- inch. .. 
3-inch . . . 
1- pounder 


Mar.  4, 1901,  to  Mar .3, 1905. 

Mar.4,l90S,toMar.3,1909 
Mar .  4,1909,  to  Mar.  3 , 1913. 
Mnr.  4.  1913,  to  Sept.  1. 

l9lf>  (including  those  ap-  . 

proprirtted  for  In  act  of 

Aug.  29, 1916). 

Mar.  4, 1901,  to  Mar.  3,1913 


SMOKELESS 
DER. 


McKinley  - 
velt. 

Roosevelt  

Taft  


pow- 


„,.  3,  1913,  to  Sept.  1, 
1916  (including  authori- 
sation In  act  of  Aug. 
29, 1916). 


Mar.  4, 1901,  to  Mar.  3, 1905. 

Mar.  4. 1905,  to  Mar.  3, 1909. 

Mar.  4, 1909,  to  Mar.  3, 1913. 

Mar.3,l9l3,toSept.l  1916 
(includes  authorizations 
of  act  of  Aug.  29, 1916). 


10,000 
24,140 
1,800 
77,000 
335.  nm 
321,600 
681,940 
529,000 


1.9KMS0 


10, 


28,338,568.35 


8,458 


8.9 


62.4 


9  8 
17.4 
71  9 


9.5 
90.5 


Pound* 
10,018,742  I. 

15,843,863 
18,074,921 
30,435,000 


13.5 

21.3 
21  3 


IS 


!« 
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CJ  haikman.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  questions,  Mr.  Secretary, 
liope  that  we  can  get  through  this  afternoon. 
i»t  arv  Daniels.  I  will  trv  to  assist  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman.  And  I  hope  where  there  are  statements  that  have 
t  feady  made  that  you  may  wish  to  put  in,  you  can  refer  to  them 

0  v  can  l>e  put  in  the  record,  so  far  as  possible, 
vtary  Daniels.  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  heard  some  of  the  ad- 
of  the  American  Navy  testified  that  Admiral  Situs's  attack 

lie  work  of  the  American  Navy  during  the  war  was  wholly  un: 
ted  and  grossly  exaggerated.    Did  the  confidential  instruc- 

jrivoti  by  Admiral  Benson  to  Admiral  Sims  indicate  clearly  that 

re  about  to  enter  the  war  against  Germany,  and  that  we  would 

war  aggressively? 

retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Benson,  so  far  as  I  know,  gave  no  con- 
iul  instructions  to  Admiral  Sims — do  you  mean  before  he  left 

^  Chairman.  Yes. 

retary  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  what  instructions  he  gave  him. 
e  him  instructions  when  he  left  here  to  go  to  Great  Britain,  to 

see  our  ambassador,  to  confer  with  the  British  Admiralty,  to 
ito  close  touch  with  the  British  Admiraltv  and  other  Allies,  and 
ere  then  a  neutral  Nation,  and  that  he  should  keep  the  wires  open 
cable  us  fully.  Of  course  I  could  not  have  said  at  that  time 
hing,  or  until'  the  Cth  of  April,  when  the  war  was  declared.  Of 
se  there  was  nothing  in  the  mind  of  anyone  except  to  wage  war 

vigorously,  from  the  time  Congress  gave  us  power, 
le  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  instructions  that  Ad- 
il  Sims  states  he  received  from  Admiral  Benson  before  he  went 
ad ;  I  mean  that  he  must  not  allow  the  British  to  pull  the  wool 

his  eyes,  and  that  we  would  as  soon  fight  the  English  as  the 
mans  ? 

?cretary  Daniels.  1  have  read  that.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  in 
uiral  Sims's  statement. 

he  Chairman.  That  would  not  indicate  that  we  were  then  about 
nter  into  war  with  Germany,  would  \t( 

ecretary  Daniels.  I  am  not  interpreting  what  Admiral  Benson 
I.  You  had  him  on  the  stand  about  that.  I  never  heard  of  it  until 
miral  Sims  wrote  it. 

he  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  policies  were, 
'ecretary  Daniels.  Of  course  there  was  never  any  thought  of  any- 
ug,  from  the  time  Admiral  Sims  was  in  my  office,  except  that  we 
nld  have  war  with  Germany,  and  we  would  wage  it  aggressively 

1  earnestly,  as  we  could. 

Phe  Chairman.  There  was  never  any  thought  of  anything  else? 

secretary  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairm  an.  In  the  department  ? 

Secretary-  Daniels.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  Admiral  Sims  left  he 
nt  to jret  ready  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  stated  that  we  kept  our  fleet  in- 
%t  on  this  side  for  fear  the  Germans  might  break  through  the  Eng- 
ih  fleet  and  attack  the  United  States.  Was  that  a  bold  and  au- 
cious  policv  ? 

Secretary  I)aniels.  How  is  that? 
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The  Chairman.  I  sav,  was  that  a  bold  and  audacious  policv? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Vou  say  Admiral  Henson  stated  that  ne  kepi 
the  fleet  over  here  

The  Chairman.  Intact,  on  this  side,  because  the  Germans  migld 
break  through  the  British  fleet  and  attack  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  kept  over  here  in  pursuance  of  the 
request  of  the  Allied  Naval  Council  and  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
ready  for  any  offensive  action  that  might  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  not  kept  over  here  for  fear  that  tli€ 
Germans  might  break  through  the  British  fleet  and  attack  the  United 
States ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  kept  for  any  reason  of  necessity,  to  I* 
used  against  the  enemy.  As  to  the  exact  purpose  and  purposes.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  was  my  direction  to  Operations  to  organize  the 
fleet  and  all  our  ships  for  the  most  offensive  and  aggressive  action 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  If  Admiral  Benson  did  state  that  it  was  kept  over 
here  for  fear  that  the  Germans  might  break  through  the  British  fleet, 
that  would  not  be  a  very  bold  and  audacious  policy,  would  it? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  if  you  will  read  his  testimony  in  full, 
the  policy  of  the  department  was  to  use  the  fleet  in  the  most  effective 
and  aggressive  way  possible.  Sometimes  the  l>est  policy,  of  course, 
is  a  defensive:  but  our  policies  were  bold  and  aggressive.  But  oi 
course  there  are  always  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  keeping  the  fleet  over  on  this  side  for 
fear  that  the  Germans  might  break  through  would  not  be  a  bold 
and  audacious  policy,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  the  Allies  and  the  naval  council  requested 
us  to  keep  the  fleet  over  here,  as  they  did — I  have  here  their  letter. 
Admiral  Sims  says  as  follows  in  World's  Work  [reading] : 

There  were  almost  as  many  conflicting  opinions  as  there  were  minds.  Oer 
tain  authorities  believed  that  onr  whole  North  Atlantic  Fleet  should  be  moved 
immediately  into  Euroi>ean  waters.  Such  a  maneuver  was  not  only  impossible, 
but  It  would  have  been  strategically  very  unwise;  indeed  such  a  disposition 
would  have  been  playing  directly  into  Germany's  hands.  What  naval  experts 
call  the  44  logistics  "  of  the  situation  Immediately  ruled  this  idea  out  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  could  not  have  supplied  our  dread  naughts  in 
European  waters  at  that  time.  The  German  U-boats  were  making  a  particu- 
larly successful  drive  at  tankers  with  the  result  that  England  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  supplying  her  fleet  with  fuel  oil.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
seriousness  of  the  oil  situation  at  that  time. 

•'Orders  have  just  been  given  to  use  three-llflhs  si>ced,  except  in  case  ol 
emergency,"  I  reported  to  Washington  on  June  20.  referring  to  the  scarcity  of  oil 
"This  simply  means  that  the  enemy  is  winning  the  war."  It  was  lucky  for  u- 
that  the  Germans  knew  nothing  about  the  scarcity  of  this  indispensable  fuel. 
Had  they  been  aware  of  it,  they  would  have  taken  pains  to  see  that  the  grand 
fleet  was  constantly  steaming  at  sea.  and  in  this  way  they  might  so  have  ex 
haunted  its  oil  supplies  as  to  possibly  threaten  the  actual  command  of  the  sur 
face.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civilization,  there  were  certain  important 
facts  that  the  German  secret  service  did  not  learn. 

But  this  oil  shortness  made  it  impossible  that  the  American  North  Atlantic 
Fleet  should  move  into  European  Waters,  at  least  at  that  time.  Since  iu«st  <»il 
supplies  were  brought  from  America,  we  could  not  have  fueled  our  superdread 
naughts  in  Europe  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1017.  Moreover,  had  we  sent 
all  our  big  ships  to  England  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  keep  our  destroyed 
constantly  stationed  with  them  ready  for  a  great  sea  action:  this  would  hnvf 
completely  fallen  In  with  German  plans,  for  then  these  destroyers  could  noi 
have  been  used  against  her  submarines. 
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"i^  Admiral  Sims. 

►i-it  ish       .  Indeed,  request  that  we  send  tivi-  coul-hurnintf  ships  to  re- 
fleet  and  give  her  that  preponderance  which  mad*1  its  ascendancy 
■1>     si-<'iir»',  and  these  ships  were  suhsequently  sent:  but  England  could 
**    nnidc  provision  for  our  greatest  dreadnaughts,  ihe  oil  burners.  In- 
t»r    \tiiz  ships  served  the  allied  cause  better  stationed  on  this  side  than 
'  »nl«l  have  served  it  had  they  been  located  at  a  Kuro|>eun  base.  They 
*«  I   ;»   reserve  for  the  Hritish  thn't.  precisely  as  our  jinnies  in  France  pro- 
i    r*»>;,.rve  for  the  allied  armies:  and  meanwhile  their  destroyer  escoru 
s-*  iit  to  the  submarine  zone,  to  participate  in  the  antisubmarine  cam- 

>Ti«M-i«an  witters  these  hiu'  ships  could  be  kept  In  prime  condition:  here 
sm  o|»en.  free  sea  for  training,  ami  here  they  could  also  be  used  to 
»r  tlie  thousands  of  new  men  needed  for  the  new  ships  constructed  during 
i  . 

lUat  Admiral  Sims  advised  us  to  keep  the  ships  over  here. 

"  Chairman.  Did  he  not  ask  for  battleships  over  on  the  other 

•rotary  Daniels.  He  did  later  on. 

i*  Chairman.  Not  very  much  later  on. 

rotary  Daxikls.  I  do  not  remember  when  it  was. 
e  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  you  would  not  have  regarded  it  us 
nt  ive  of  an  especially  bold  and  aggressive  policy,  would  you  * 
•rotary  Daniels.  I  would  not  regard  that  in  itself  as  the  bold 
uulacious  policy  to  which  I  referred:  but  1  would  regard  that 
i  ossential  policy,  along  with  the  general  broad  policy  of  keeping 

ships  ready,  as  Admiral  Sims  says,  for  reserve  in  any  emergency, 
u*  Chairman.  Another  reason  given  by  Admiral  Benson  was  that 
:oep  them  here  for  fear  that  (icrmany  might  send  about  six  sub- 
itu*s  to  attack  our  coast.  Was  that  an  especially  bold  and  audaci- 
policy  > 

H-retary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said, 
be  Chairman.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  testimony. 
H-retary  Daniels.  But  Admiral  Sims  said  early  in  the  war  that 
man  submarines  might  come  here.  On  the  i:Uh  of  April,  six  days 
r  we  entered  the  war,  we  arranged  with  Admiral  Browning  that 
man  submarines  might  come  over  to  attack  Canada  and  America, 
that  if  they  did  come,  we  would  send  submarines  to  Halifax  to 
t  them. 

lie  Chairman.  That  does  not  especially  indicate  a  bold  and  an- 
ions policy — that  in  itself  ? 

ecretarv  1)aniki.s.  I  think  the  readiness  to  pledge  and  promise 
British  to  send  our  ships  to  Halifax  shows  a  certain  readiness 
I  willingness  to  risk  

"he  Chairman.  I  am  talking  now  about  keeping  the  fleet  over  here 
igainst  those  few  submarines  that  might  come. 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  given  you  the  reason  why  the  battle- 
ps  should  stay  here.  I  have  given  you  the  recommendation  of 
mind  Sims.  In  my  previous  testimony  I  told  you  that  Lord 
lfour.  who  was  then  the  first  lord  of  (treat  Britain,  did  not  want 
•  ships  and  the  allied  council  stated  we  should  keep  the  fleet  here. 
ie  reasons  were  very  good. 

I'he  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  just  what  specific 
:ion  in  regard  to  keeping  the  fleet  over  here  constituted  a  bold  and 
<liicious  policy.    The  fleet  would  much  rather  have  gone  over,  of 

urse. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  Why,  of  course;  and  they  would  have  gon 
over  early  but  for  two  reasons.  One  reason  was  the  question  o 
logistics,  and  the  other  reason  was  because  battleships  do  not  him 
submarines,  and  if  we  had  sent  the  battleships  over  it  would  hav 
required  all  the  destroyers  with  the  battleships.  The  British  neve 
permitted  their  destroyers  to  leave  their  battleships.  We  robbed  on 
battleships  of  our  destroyers  so  much  that  Admiral  Mayo  proteste 
that  we  were  sending  too  many,  they  l>eing  taken  away  from  th 
fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  testimony  as  evi 
dence  of  the  desire  of  the  department  to  enlist  the  thought  and  init i:i 
tive  of  all  officers  in  the  service  in  bold  methods  an  all-Xavy  telegrai 
was  sent  under  date  of  August  2,  1917.  That  was  nearly  fou 
months  after  we  entered  the  war.   Whv  did  you  wait  four  months' 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  was  sending  that  to  all  officers.  We  did  no 
wait  four  months.  We  conferred  with  all  officers  of  rank  and  impoi 
tance  personally,  but  I  could  not  reach  all  of  them  and  so.  later,  vr 
sent  this  all-Xavy  telegram  so  tfcat  it  would  go  to  ensigns,  lieutenan 
commanders,  commanders,  and  everybody.  We.  of  course,  had  th 
views  of  the  commanders  in  chief  before. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  specific  record  of  letters  writte 
before  that  to  anvone  about  bold  methods  I 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh.  there  was  not  any  time  to  write  letter 
particularlv,  but  there  was  discussion.  For  example,  I  sent  fo 
Admiral  Winslow  early  in  the  war  and  I  had  several  talks  with  hit 
about  what  we  should  do  to  win  the  war — bold  and  audacious  plan! 
I  talked  to  officers,  quite  a  number,  and  we  discussed  that  with  ever 
officer  that  I  saw  of  any  standing  from  the  time  we  entered  the  wa 
and  before — after  it  became  certain — to  get  their  advice.  For  in 
stance,  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Admira 
Winslow. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  about  letters  that  you  had  written  t 
some  officers. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Do  you  regard  that  I  must  write  a  letter  o 
speak  to  an  officer?  Is  there  any  difference? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  if  von  had  any  records  of  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  recall  no  letters,  because  I  was  just  at  tha 
time  discussing  with  all  officers  of  any  importance,  personally.  Thi 
all- Navy  message  was  in  addition  to  the  personal  request  for  su« 
gestions  and  it  was  to  go  to  officers  I  could  not  reach.  Let  me  rea 
you  an  extract  from  this  letter  from  Admiral  Winslow  in  response  t 
mv  request  to  him  for  his  views  as  to  a  l>old  and  aggressive  polio? 
This  letter  was  written  to  me  from  Newport  on  August  IT,  101 
[reading] : 

Since  my  return  from  Washington  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  «oi 
versation  I  had  with  you  and  of  the  subject  of  that  conversation. 

My  recollection  of  what  you  said  to  nie  has  left  me  with  the  impression  tlui 
you  believe  that  a  mole  aggressive  policy  and  larger  military  operations  f  ill  li 
necessary  to  bring  the  r-lswit  menace  under  control  or  to  destroy  It  nltogethei 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  you  felt  in  this  way,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  now 
and  have  been  for  some  time,  that  a  policy  which  did  not  prevent  the  Geruni 
submarines  reaching  the  sea.  but  counted  on  capturing  or  destroying  thci 
after  they  were  once  clear  of  their  bases,  would  not  be  sufllclently  effective  r 
prevent  the  (»erman  Nation  being  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the  U-boat  won) 
eventually  win  out  against  England. 
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•  ..•  tuethod*  now  In  practice  f«»r  H^htin^  11  submarine  and  the  inventions 
i      will  iloiihtlcs*  t '01111'  will.  In  the  future.  Ih*  of  considerable  consequence, 

i  !,;o«h  fear  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  will  not  be  arrived 
♦  •.i>  way.    The  British  Navy  has  certainly  failed  thus  far  to  stop  the 

■  r  ;wid  I  lielleve  that  it  Is  the  business  of  our  service  to  endeavor  to  solve 
•i-Wiir  and  not  accept  tlu*  verdict  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  which 

•  ru  tiiiM'  in  time  appeared  In  the  pn-ss  that  It  Ih  impossible  to  reach  and 

■  •>  «>r  control  the  bases  of  the  submarines. 

:  ma>  (hsciissiiiif  with  Admiral  Winslow  the  necessity  of  same  liold 
i  audacious  policy,  not  waiting  for  the  submarines  to  come  out  id 
'  *  «ea.  but  to  shut  them  up  

lia*  i' hair  man.  When  was  that? 

v.  rvtary  Danim.8.  I  was  talking  with  him  in  the  summer.  This 
•ftlie  17th  of  August,  1917. 
i.ir  Chairman.  T hat  is  about  the  date  I  referred  to. 
"•nvtarv  Daniklm.  Yes.    He  said  further: 

■  •  :i..|  ilxntif  that  iimservatlve  opinion  in  our  Navy,  like  that  of  the  British, 
tmm-*-  against  attempting  to  secure  such  military  control  of  the  bases  of  the 
-  .mii  Mklunariuc*  as  will  prevent  theelr  reaching  the  o|ien  sea.  Nevertheless, 
--ii.-  t.i  me  Hint  It  must  he  jwissible  to  develop  a  plan  of  major  military  opcr- 

*  tfH  ludli'tf  operations  under  water  and  on  the  surface,  on  land  and  In  the 
:.i<  \\u\  lead  to  success.    The  combined  navies  of  England.  France,  and 

■    Mf.il  Stat*-*  largely  ontniimlier  in  xhips  that  of  <»ermnny.. 

Vimirul  Winslow  used  exactly  the  words  used  by  the  President 
'  t'nt  s|»eech  of  his.    [ Continuing  reading:) 

•  JiJ  afford  tn  utke  losses  of  ships  and  men  If  In  the  end  we  micceed.  and 
•.j«>ulil  make  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  lierman  I  -boat  bases  or  control 

therefrom  If  there  Is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

i!a»  (has  km  an.  I  ran  not  sec  what  this  has  to  do  with  my  <|uestion. 
"^retarv  Damki>.  Everything.    You  are  discussing  a  lmld  and 
*  .i'  uai>  |x>licy. 

r?ir  Chairman.  1  am  askin<r  you  what  you  wrote  yourself,  and  you 
-  jivinjr  n,c  letters  from  some  one  else. 

^■retarv  Danikls.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  .see  the  difference  be- 
-t.  mx  sitting  down  ami  writing  a  letter  to  Admiral  Winslow  and 
*-  ^inltiuz  for  him  to  come  to  Washington  ami  talking  to  him.  I 
*k  it  was  much  better  to  ask  him  for  his  views.    He  was  a  bold 
indacious  man. 

llw  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  letters  that  you  sent  out. 
^retarv  Damkls.  1  may  have,  but  I  am  pvinjj  you  the  answer 
i  personal  request  which  may  be  important,  and  I  insist  it  is  a  very 
-.••riant  thin«r  as  showing  that  I  was  trying  to  get  the  best  opin- 

•  *■  ■ 

H»e  Chairman.  Hut  here  is  page  after  page  of  statement  on  every 

~*ion  I  ask  you,  and  how  are  we  ever  going  to  get  anywhere  * 

^  retarv  Danuxs.  I  will  Ih»  through  in  one  moment.  (Continuing 

<U*t  ruction  of  shippiuj;  by  the  I  '-boats  may  Increase,  Increase  to  a  con- 
»*jI.u- «.\i,  tit.  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  this  happens,  the  situation  will  he 
I'*. re  serious'  and  alarming,  and  the  |»eoplc  of  this  «oiintry  will  want  to 
■%h>  our  Navy  bus  not  taken  a  more  aunresslvc  tittltndo  In  dealing  with 

•  «M.>ti.  just  as  many  (teople  In  England  are  asking  that  ipicMtion  at  the 

time  about  the  ItrlMah  Navy. 
'■»  i."t  venture  to  say  now  thai  the  major  mi  111  n  ry  o|*»ratlon*  which  I  have 
TurTjiiuneil  would  tie  attended  with  success,    lie  fore  e\pre«*sinir  an  opinion 
-nhji-i-f  I  would  like  to  educate  myself  by  .loser  examination  of  the  UeK 
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and  discussion  with  those  on  the  other  side  who  are  well  informed  as  to  wu 
has  lu'en  done  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  Admiral  Sims  is  the  only  offic 
in  our  Navy  of  high  rank  who  has  had  an  op|K»rtunity  to  thoroughly  exami; 
this  subject,  and  doubtless  he  has  formed  his  opinion,  and  such  opinion  is 
great  value,  but  it  would  win  to  me  desirable  that  the  department  should  ha 
the  opinion  of  others  and  that  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  exami.1 
the  situation  at  close  range. 

I  just  added  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  the  department  w: 
pursuing,  and  I  discussed  it  with  officers  without  number. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  savs  he  does  not  know  when  vc 
decided  that  we  would  be  drawn  into  war.  Will  you  inform  the  con 
mittee?  I  take  it  that  you  had  a  great  many  talks  with  Admin 
Benson. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  very  close  to  him  ( 

Secretary  Danikls.  Yes:  I  talked  with  him  every  day.  1  told  y<> 
yesterday  that,  of  course,  none  of  us  were  ever  positively  certah 
We  made  large  preparations  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusiianui.  C 
course,  until  we  withdrew  the  papers  from  the  German  Ambassado 
it  could  not  be  said  that  anybody  was  certain ;  and,  of  course,  I  coul 
not  act  as  to  overt  acts  until  Congress  made  the  declaration  of  wa 
I  could  not  say  the  date  that  I  felt  it.  That  is  a  matter  that  nobod 
could  state. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  very  many  people  did  take  that  groun 
about  it. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  date? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  very  many  people  did  take  the  ground  tha 
we  were  going  into  war. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Before  what  date? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  You  asked  me  about  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Very  many  people  did,  after  the  sinking  of  t It 
Luftitan'm,  and  many  people  then  first  were  convinced. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  everybody  was  certain  after  (li 
Lusitanhi.   I  think  that  the  danger  was  greater. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  made  up  their  minds  Ion 
before  we  did  actually  get  into  war,  that  we  were  going  to  war.  di 
they  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  that  opinion  was  entertained  by  a  gresi 
many  people:  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  a  sufficient  probability  for  it  to  wai 
rant  preparations  being  made  in  case  war  came,  was  there  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  I  told  you  yesterday,  two  days  afte 
the  sinking  of  the  Lvsitania  I  wrote  to  the  General  Board  to  prepar 
plans  for  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  the  witnesses  have  made  statement 
about  what  a  neutral  nation  could  do,  in  the  nation,  in  overt  acts.  Ik 
fore  war  was  declared.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  that?  I  sur 
pose  vou  have  read  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  not  read  it  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  o 
course  the  question  of  what  an  overt  act  is  needs  to  be  defined.  Whe 
the  German  ambassador  was  given  his  papers,  we  began  to  arm  th 
merchant  ships,  which  I  take  it  might  be  called  an  overt  action.  Oi 
March  24  the  President,  who  had  been  authorized  to  increase  th 
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i«*l  i  11  case  of  an  emergency,  issued  an  Executive  order  calling 

lit  ional  men.    I  had  ordered,  in  February,  all  the  navy  yards 

rV  **ny  visitors.   T  had  instructed  the  navy  yard  people  to  be 

t  }vt».  earlier  than  that,  in  the  work  they  had  to  do. 

V  '  »*  airman.  Do  you  think  that  a  neutral  nation  was  justified  in 

1  1  *£2T  itself  la*  fore  war  was  actually  declared. 

°ta  rv  Daniels.  Why.  of  course:  and  we  did. 

ii airman.  And  do  you  think  we  were  justified  at  any  time 
^*i«rust  1,  1914,  in  making  any  preparation  that  we  saw  fit  to 

*ets\ry  Daniels.  I  think  we  are  always  justified  in  making  any 
»*sit  ions  we  see  fit  to  make  for  national  defense;  yes. 

^  "  1 1  a  in  .man.  In  a  ease  like  the  present  war,  that  would  mean  any 
r*:it  ion  we  saw  fit  to  make? 

rotary  Daniels.  It  is  our  business  to  make  such  preparation  as 
resident  authorizes  us  to  make. 

*  Chairman.  And  there  was  nothing,  in  your  opinion,  that 
A  liave  prevented  us  as  a  neutral  nation  from  making  any  prepa- 
i  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand? 

•rotary  Daniels.  There  was  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  and  we  did 
very  large  preparation  for  national  defense.    Of  course  we 
I  not  say,  or  did  not  say.  k*  we  are  ordering  these  destroyers,  and 
re  doing  this  in  order  to  fight  a  certain  nation,"  until  Congress 
»rizcd  us  to,  but  we  were  getting  readv. 

it*  Chairman.  Hut  we  could  have  authorized  the  building  of  the 
"overs  at  any  time  we  saw  fit.  could  we  not? 
t'retary  Daniels.  Yes. 

le  Chairman.  And  we  could  have  increased  our  personnel  to  any 
we  saw  fit.  could  we  not  ? 

?eretary  Daniels.  Yes:  and  we  did.   I  recommended  it  in  1913. 
lie  Chairman.  And  we  could  have  done  anything  in  the  nature  of 
ease  of  our  Xavv  that  we  saw  fit? 

eeretary  Daniels.  Anything  in  the  way  of  strengthening  our 

y- 

he  C  hairman.  Of  what? 

eeretary  Daniels.  Strengthening  our  Xavv. 

"he  Chairman.  That  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  testimony  of 
uiuber  of  officers  on  the  subject  covered. 

secretary  Daniels.  I  take  it  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions,  of 
rse. 

Hie  Chairman.  T  am  more  inclined  to  agree  with  you  than  what 

y  say. 

\  ow.  you  say  that  Admiral  Sims  lacked  vision  to  see  that  the  great 
I  necessary  project  to  bar  the  submarines  from  their  hunting 
mnds  should  be  carried  out.  no  matter  what  the  labor  and  burden, 
d  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  practicable.  Does  that  refer  to  the 
rrage  or  to  the  blocking  up  of  enemy  ports? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  refers  to  any  kind  of  bold  or  audacious 
iliey,  or  new  policy.   He  recommended  none. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  and  Admiral  Benson  l>elieved  in  this  bold 
id  audacious  policy,  whv  did  you  not  insist  on  carrying  it  out 
iring  the  early  months  of  the  war? 
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Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  16th  of  April—; 
think  it  was  the  16th — maybe  the  13th,  before  the  16th — I  think,  i 
telegram  to  Admiral  Sims  stating  that  the  opinion  here  was  that  wi 
ought  to  pen  up  the  submarines  and  keep  them  from  getting  into  tin 
open  sea,  and  to  take  up  with  the  British  admiralty  those  projects 
and  you  will  find  that  on  a  later  date  he  was  instructed  to  take  u| 
with  the  admiralty  the  North  Sea  barrage.  You  will  find  in  nn 
testimony  very  fully,  statements  of  my  telegrams  and  my  instruc- 
tions. But,  to  be  sure,  we  could  not  lay  the  North  Sea  barrage  alomj 
It  had  to  rest  \ipon  the  English  coast.  It  was  in  the  North  Sea 
where  their  fleet  was  operating,  and  we  could  not  act  independent!  1 
of  the  admiralty:  but  we  instructed  him  to  take  it  up  with  the  ad 
miralty,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  proposed  it  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  not  taken  up  until  Octol>er:  it  was  im 
adopted  until  October,  I  think. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  will  read  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman 
you  will  see  that  we  took  iip  the  barrage  with  Adimral  Sims  in  April 
We  had  a  number  of  telegrams  urging  it,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
Admiral  Sims  opposed  it:  and  finally,  in  the  summer,  we  sent  Ad 
miral  Mayo  over  to  take  it  up  with  the  British  admiralty  and  t< 
press  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  sole  reason  for  Admiral  Mayo  goin< 
abroad  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No:  not  the  sole  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  anything  in  Adimral  Mayo's  testi 
mony  stating  that  was  why  he  was  sent  abroad. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  the  sole  reason:  but  that  was  one  of  tin 
reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  told  that  that  was  the  reason,  when  hi 
was  sent  over? 

Secretarj'  Daniels.  He  was  told  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Told  to  inquire  into  the  barrage  question  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No:  he  was  given  a  memorandum  from  tin 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  all  the  things  about  it  and  was  told  to  take  ii 
up  with  the  British  admiralty. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  also  told  to  explain  to  the  Britis! 
admiralty  about  the  new  mines? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  given  a  memorandum  for  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  The  antenna  mines? 

Secretary*  Daniels.  Explaining  all  about  it:  telling  all  about  it 
But  he  was  not  told  to  take  up  with  the  British  admiralty  the  an 
tenna  mines.  He  was  told  to  take  up  with  the  British  admiralty 
the  question  of  the  barrage.   It  was  built  with  the  old  mines. 

The  Chairman.  But  until  the  comipg  of  the  antenna  mines.  th< 
British  did  not  approve  of  the  barrage  question,  did  they? 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  antenna  mines  ha< 
anything  to  do  with  the  British.  They  were  opposed  to  this.  The\ 
dicl  not  know  anything  about  the  antenna  mines. 

The  Chairman.  They  knew  that  we  were  going  to  use  it  on  tlu 
barrage,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  told  them  we  would  furnish  as  main 
mines  as  were  necessary.  It  turned  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thai 
we  did  furnish  about  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  mines.    But  a!1 
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*- mines  they  laid  down  were  the  very  same  type  of  mine  we  would 
laid  down  if  the  project  had  Wen  accepted  by  them  in  April, 
r  .  it  would  have  l>een  an  effective  barrage.  It  would  have  taken 
r  mines,  but  it  could  have  been  done. 
IV  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  meant  diverting  for  that  pur- 
•*<  a  large  number  of  ships? 

N^Mary  Danikls.  Not  of  ships— not  destroyers  or  the  ships  that 
■Tr  halting  the  submarine. 

V:,r  (  h airman.  Was  not  Admiral  Sims's  ground  for  not  going 
.'~*-\  With  tin-  barrage  because  he  thought  that  all  our  attention  and 

-f  our  efforts  should  l>e  concentrated  against  the  immediate  sub- 
*  .nnr  menace  if 

v«r»t:irv  Daniels.  My  testimony  will  show  you  that  Admiral 
«1i«l  not  believe  that  it  was  practicable.    He  said,  "  I  have  taken 

■:•  with  the  British  Admiralty,  and  it  is  unfeasible.*'  His  argu- 
>m.  jtll  his  statements,  was,  "  It  is  impracticable  and  unfeasible. 
1  t  ending  us  new  ideas.    I^et  us  follow  the  British  practice." 

Pw  (  it  \  i  it  man.  Did  Admiral  Sims  oppose  the  construction  of  tie 
vjr  at  any  time  after  the  antenna  mines  were  developed  t 

x-Mary  Daniki.s.  Then,  mines  were  developed,  in  fact  

liif  Chairman.  And  it  was  brought  to  his  attention  that  they 
"rr  developed  ? 

%i-Mary  Daniels.  He  never  did  advocate  the  North  Sea  barrage. 

tinallv  fell  in  with  it  after  Mayo  convinced  the  British  Admiralty 
i»>  a  g«>od  thing,  but  he  never  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Navv  IV- 
rtmem  saving  his  position  al>out  it  was  due  to  the  mines,  ft  was 
•j^  ilue  to  the  fact  that  it  was  unfeasible,  impracticable,  and  the 

uA\  had  tried  all  the  schemes,  and  it  would  not  work. 

n*  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  was  the  North 

barrage  ever  finished? 
^•retary  Daniels.  The  North  Sea  barrage  was — finished?  We 
Te-I  it  on  to  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  they  mined 
*4iiii\  that  end  of  it. 

Toward  the  British  end  T  think  they  wanted  to  keep  open  a 
* »!!  passage  for  their  ships  to  go  through. 

Chairman.  Were  not  our  men  working  on  the  barrage  clear 
t»  the  time  of  the  armistice? 

N*Tvtarr  Daniels.  I  am  not  certain  exactly  of  the  date. 

Hie  Chairman.  And  therefore  there  was  an  opening  at  all  times 

'rn»  barrage?    It  was  never  completed? 

^rK»ry  Daniel*.  Oh,  of  course,  if  the  British  did  not  close  it 
there  always  was  a  place  there. 

hte  Chairman.  And  the  British  had  repeatedly  tried  to  put  *i 
TMjre  across  the  Knglish  Channel,  ami  had  never  l>een  aide  to  do 
v  tad  they  f 

"wretary  Danikijj.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  alwmt  that  there  are  two 
ijitn?;.  "When  we  entered  the  war.  the  first  proposition  we  made — 
I  think  you  will  find  it  in  one  of  my  telegrams,  whs  saying  that 
'"tnrht  to  have  this  North  Sea  barrage,  and  the  British  ought  to 
*  up  the  Dover  Channel.    The  first  officer  who  came  back  from 
^t  Britain.  I  asked  him  why  they  had  not  closed  the  channel,  whv 
'  rx  had  not  put  a  Iwirrage  across  there,  and  he  said  that  the  British 
«  i  that  the  chalk}*  l>ottom  was  such  that  they  wen*  unable  to  make  it 
•*-1ive.    Some  of  our  officers  Micved  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
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<lo  it  was  because  they  wished  to  keep  it  open  for  trade  purpose 
And  we  insisted  all  the  time  that  it  was  essential  to  have  it  dun 
but  they  delayed  about  it.  What  their  reason  wa>  I  can  not  sa 
They  had  their  own  reasons.  But  we  insisted  all  the  time,  fro; 
the  first,  that  the  closing  of  that  channel  was  the  most  offensn 
thing — and  the  North  Sea — against  the  submarine. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  or  not  k  could  haw  been  done,  it  nev» 
was  done,  was  it  ? 

Secretar}'  Daniels.  Perfectly  (  J  do  not  think  it  was  ever  doi 
perfectly..  It  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before. 

The  Chairman.  1  recall  in  the  winter  of  1910  crossing  from  Cala 
to  Dover,  and  1  remember  that  we  had  destroyer  escorts  zigzaggin 
in  front  of  us,  which  would  indicate  that  they  were  in  imminci 
danger  of  submarines  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  a  matter  with  the  British.  YY 
urged  it  and  insisted  upon  it.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  did  close  i 
I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  one  of  our  most  distinguished  otl 
cers,  who  said  the  reason  thev  did  not  close  it  was  that  it  was 
matter  of  great  importance  to  have  the  trade  pass  through  it,  an 
that  was  why  they  did  not  close  it.  But.  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  %.. 
opinion.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  urged  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Mayo,  on  page  1478  and  page  1534  of  tb 
typewritten  record,  gives  the  purpose  of  his  going  abroad  on  tli 
two  trips  that  he  made. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  didn't  hear  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  1  say  that  Admiral  Mayo,  on  pages  1478  and  1;">:J 
of  the  typewritten  record,  gives  the  purpose  of  the  two  trips  that  h 
made  abroad  in  the  summer  of  11)17.  The  first  one  was  for  the  pin 
pose  of  observing  conditions  and  operations  in  European  waters  an 
of  inspecting  the  activities  of  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  an 
the  second  one  was  an  inspection  of  the  forces  of  the  Atlantic  r  lee 
in  European  waters  and  observation  of  conditions  and  operations. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  on  thi 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  such  he  naturally  would  want  to  go  ove 
there ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  very  naturally,  when  he  was  over  then 
as  commander  in  chief,  he  was  instructed  by  Operations  and  given 
memorandum  by  Ordnance  to  take  up  this  North  Sea  barrage. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  could  not  have  gone  on  with  th 
North  Sea  barrage  without  the  consent  of  the  British  ?  Do  you  no 
think  they  would  have  allowed  you  to  go  ahead  if  you  had  wanted  to 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Admiral  Beatty  never  d'u 
want  us  to.  Admiral  Strauss  testified  here  that  he  could  have  buil 
the  barrage  in  half  the  time  it  took  if  he  had  had  the  control  of  th 
matter  himself,  but  that  getting  orders  from  Admiral  Beatty  de 
layed  him  so  long;  and  if  you  will  look  into  the  matter,  I  think  yoi 
will  find  that  Admiral  Beatty  wanted  the  North  Sea  open  for  hi 
fleet  and  never  did  believe  in  the  barrage,  and  the  British  Admiralty 
were  very  slow  about  it. 

The  Chairaian.  But  why  could  you  not  have  gone  ahead?  The^ 
would  have  allowed  you  to  go  ahead  with  it  if  you  had  wanted  to? 
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'tarv  Daniels.  Under  no  circumstances  would  they  have 
1  i lis  to  go  ahead.  They  insisted,  when  we  did  it.  that  Admiral 
-^tiould  control  that  part  of  the  North  Sea.  and  that  our  ships 
J-T*>  where  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  policies.  Of  course 
1<1  not  have  put  a  barrage  across  the  North  Sea,  without  at 
11*  13ritish  assent,  and  the  bases.  Why,  we  had  to  base  every - 
»n   CJreat  Britain. 

Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  had  put  it  up  to  the 
i  t  iiat  America  would  have  done  that  at  her  own  expense  and 
nr*  own  forces:  they  would  have  allowed  you  to  do  it? 
i»tairy  Daniels.  We  put  it  up  all  the  time  from  April  on.  We 

np.  to  build  it,  to  go  in  with  them.  Thev  said,  44  We  can  not 
it  ;  we  can  not  get  the  mines."  Admiral  Karl  send  word,  44  We 
iniish  the  mines."  They  were  very  skeptical  all  the  time,  and 
t  the  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  the  end — Admiral  Mayo  told 
i^,  that  when  he  would  take  it  up  with  them  first,  they  listened 
i  rather  indulgently,  as  if  they  must  treat  him  with  considera- 
i>ut  they  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the  North  Sea  barrage, 
hey  felt — he  said  they  said.  "  Well,  this  American  system  must 
mored.    It  must  be  treated  with  courtesy,  but  we  do  not  think 

of  it."  That  was  their  attitude,  and  we  could  not  have  built 
hout  their  assent  and  without  their  telling  us  what  part  of  the 
\  Sea  we  could  use  without  going  contrary  to  the  allied  plan, 
e  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  was  a  great  piece  of 
,  constructing  the  barrage,  and  while  as  Americans  we  are  very 
(1  of  it,  did  it  actually  have  verv  much  to  do  with  putting  down 
ubmarine  menace,  in  your  opinion? 

cretary  Daniels.  It  destroyed  8  per  cent  of  all  the  submarines 

oved  during  the  war. 

u»  Chairman.  It  destroyed  what? 

cretary  Daniels.  Eight  per  cent.   It  began  within  a  month  after 
is  laid  down  to  take  toll.   It  was  the  greatest,  most  constructive, 
t  offensive  naval  operation  of  the  whole  war. 
he  Chairman.  When  did  it  probably  destroy  those  8  per  cent  of 
n  urines? 

erretary  Daniels.  It  had  hardly  been  a  month  after  they  be«jan. 
in  June — I  would  not  give  the  month.  Admiral  Strauss  testified 
fin  a  month  after  they  began  to  lay  it  down  it  began  to  take  toll, 
he  Chairman.  He  said  there  was  one  submarine,  was  it  not,  that 
; caught? 

eerctary  Daniels.  One  at  once.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great 
lg  about  the  North  Sea  barrage,  the  greatest  thing,  of  course,  was 
t  it  kept  the  submarines  from  coming  out,  and  the  effect  that  it 
I  on  the  German  morale.  Just  as  long  as  the  German  submarines 
ild  leave  their  base  and  go  easily  out  into  the  Atlantic,  German 
lors  were  willing  to  take  the  chance.  Thev  had  a  chance  against 
lest  rover  if  a  destrover  was  after  them.  Destrovers  were  not  as 
nierons  as  we  would  have  liked  to  have  had  them.  Admiral  Sims 
i\  we  ought  to  have  had  25,000.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
we  had.  But  when  they  found  that  they  were  up  against  some- 
ing  under  the  water,  that  was  different.  When  they  got  out  to  sea, 
re  was  a  destroyer  after  them,  and  they  had  an  equal  chance;  they 
<1  a  better  chance,  because  while  the  destroyer  went  very  rapidly, 
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and  while  the  depth  charges  which  were  introduced  were  very  effe< 
tive  and  very  good,  the  submarine  could  submerge,  and  the  sailoi 
had  what  you  would  call  a  sporting  chance.  But  after  the  barrag 
in  the  North  Sea  was  made  they  went  into  a  maw,  and  they  knew  i 
they  went  in  there  they  would  be  clutched  and  destroyed,  and  sodq 
of  them  got  in  and  got  hurt  and  went  back  and  carried  the  news  bac 
to  Germany,  and  the  first  break  of  German  forces,  seriously,  i 
morale,  was  in  the  German  Navy.  We  were  all  astounded  one  da 
to  hear  that  the  German  Navy  had  had  some  revolt.  It  was  a  sui 
prising  thing.  The  effect  on  the  German  undersea  fleet,  I  think,  wa 
to  greatly  weaken  their  morale. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  20th  of  June,  when  this  submarine  wa 
caught  in  the  barrage,  even  by  that  time  the  curve  of  shipping  tha 
was  being  built  had  gotten  past  the  curve  of  sinking  by  submarine; 
and  the  submarine  situation  was  practically  under  control,  was  i 
not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  no;  the  submarine  situation  was  never  ur 
der  control. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  curve  of  building  crossed  the  curve  o 
destruction,  it  was  evident  that  the  submarine  menace  could  n<j 
succeed  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  but  the  barrage  came  along,  and  tha 
was  very  pronounced. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  curve  of  building — of  construction- 
was  increasing  all  the  time  then? 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  submarine  was  never  curbed  by  destroy 

The  Chairman.  That  is  extraordinary. 

Secretary  Daniels  (continuing).  Until  the  barrage  destroyed  th 
morale  ant)  began  to  take  toll  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  merely  conjecture  about  destroy  in 
morale.  I  think  Admiral  Strauss  stated  there  were  only  10*  at 
credited  to  the  barrage,  and  they  only  found  3. 

Secretary  Daniels.  The  British  only  credited  us  with  sinkin 
two  submarines  with  all  our  efforts,  and  besides  the  barrage. 

The  Chairman.  That  mav  be. 

Secretary  Daniels.  But  the  barrage  closed  the  door  and  slamme 
it  in  their  face. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  close  the  door.  It  was  never  closet 
It  was  like  a  fence  around  a  field. 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  closed,  except  a  narrow  place  which  th 
British  kept  open,  and  which,  of  course,  they  patrolled. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  testimony  has  shown  tha 
it  was  ever  an  effective  barrage. 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  has  ever  shown  tha 
it  was  an  effective  barrage — an  absolutely  effective  barrage. 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  vou  will  read  Admiral  Sims  s  book  vou  wi 
find  he  says  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  show  me  where? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  Admiral  Sims  says  that  the  barrage  ha 
an  important  effect  in  injuring  the  morale  of  the  German  Navy. 
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M  airman.  I  think  it  may  have  had  an  important  effect  in 
the  morale  of  the  German  Xavy,  but  it  did  not  absolutely 
v"  tl\e  submarine.   By  the  time  it  was  operative  at  all  the  sub- 
"      menace  was  practically  under  control,  was  it  not? 
~*-*t«.ry  Daniels.  It  was  not.    It  destroyed  7  per  cent  of  all  the 
r»nes  that  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  so  it  is  said. 
On  airman.  That  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  when 

*  pretty  well  under  control? 

rotary  Daniels.  They  were  never  under  control.    Let  me  tell 

>methinp,  Mr.  Chairman  

C  n airman.  They  were  never  absolutely  under  control,  of 

notary  Daniels.  Let  us  see  whether  they  were  under  control 
t.      On  the  last  of  September — the  1st  day  of  October,  I9ls — 
-i-i<*  (ieddes  and  Admiral  Duff  and  a  large  mission  of  British 
officers  came  to  Washington.    We  had  quite  a  lengthy  con- 
<*o  at  my  house  one  night,  attended  by  the  leading  admirals  of 
^"uvy,  and  the  British  Xavy,  and  Sir  Eric  (ieddes  stated  to  us, 
-Vtlniiral  Duff — and  that  was  October.  191S — they  said.  "We 
I  >«>fore  us  now  the  most  serious  time  of  all.   The  submarines  are 
lt  to  destroy  more  shipping  in  the  next  year  than  they  have  de- 
i-tl  any  year  in  the  war."    That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
« >f  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
ve  placed  it  in  my  hearings.   That  was  October  1,  1918.    He  did 
suppose  then  that  the  submarines  were  under  control.    He  came 
liere  for  that  purpose.    He  was  very  earnest  about  it,  and  so 
A'^t — I  will  give  you  a  little  inside  history.   He  prepared  a  state- 
t    for  the  press  in  which  he  made  that  statement,  and  said  that 
n«»xt  year  was  going  to  be  the  worst  year  of  the  war.    This  was 
:>ber  U  1918. 

h**  Chairman.  Who  made  that  statement? 

ocretary  Daniels.  Sir  Eric  Geddes.  It  is  in  the  hearing.  And 
Hric  (ieddes  said,  "  We  must  get  ready  for  the  greatest  fight  we 

t*  had.  We  must  have  more  destroyers  than  we  have  ever  had.M 
lie  Chairman.  That  referred  largely  to  the  fleet,  did  it  not  ? 

♦oeretary  Daniels.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  all. 

'lie  Chairman.  To  another  fight  that  they  expected  to  have? 
*«»cretary  Daniels.  Xo,  sir;  he  referred  to  the  submarines,  and  he 
;  1,  "  We  must  get  ready:  ami  the  war  is  going  on."    He  said.  "  It 
i  not  end  in  a  year."    He  sent  me  down  his  statement  before  he 
t  dished  it. 

rhe  Chairman.  That  was  in  October,  1918? 
Secretary  Daniels.  October,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  By  which  time  the  losses  due  to  submarines  had 
tten  away  down  to  the  lowest  point  reached,  had  they  not? 
Secretary  Daniel**.  Yes;  but  Sir  Eric  (ieddes  said  that  it  was 

•  ing  up  to  a  higher  point  still. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  his  opinion? 
Secretary  Daniels.  That  was  his  opinion. 
The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  barrage? 

■Secretary  Daniels.  Because  the  Dover  Channel  had  never  l)een 
oseel,  and  Sir  Eric  (ieddes  was  never  a  believer  in  the  barrage. 
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The  C  hairman.  Even  though  you  say  it  was  working  in  perfec 
shape* 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I  did  not  sav  in  perfect  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  very  effective  shape.  You  said  it  pu 
down  the  submarines. 

Secretary  Daniels.  J  said  it  was  the  most  effective  agency  in  thai 
I  never  said  any  one  thing  on  sea  or  land  ended  this  war'  I  hav 
never  said  any  one  thing  was  the  controlling  thing;  but  I  have  sai. 
that  the  barrage  was  the  outstading,  chief  thing  that  ended  the  sul 
marine  menace.    Xow,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  prepared  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  agree  with  you,  did  he? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  did  not  agree  with  you  al*>u 
the  barrage  having  ended  the  submarine  menace? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Here  is  what  he  said.  This  is  on  page  4i>-> 
of  your  typewritten  record : 

Sir  Krk  (Jwl<k»s.  first  lord  of  tin*  Admiralty,  said:  "I  do  not  understan 
from  the  remarks  of  t lit-  lirst  sea  lord  (Admiral  .lelllcoei  that  the  Imrra^ 
should  take  the  place  of  other  offensive  measures.  It  is  not  considered  tha 
the  hurntuv  can  he  sufficiently  relied  upon."  etc. 

He  still  felt  that  the  danger  from  the  submarine  was  very  serious 
and  the  break  in  German  morale  had  not  come  so  much  as  it  dn 
in  October. 

The  Chairman.  If  Admiral  Sims  failed  in  vision  and  aggressive 
ness,  why  did  you  recommend  him  for  permanent  admiral,  and  no 
recommend  Admiral  Mayo,  whom  you  now  praise  so  highly — am 
quite  rightly.   He  is  a  splendid  officer. 

Secretarv  Daniels.  I<or  this  reason.  I  have  answered  it  severa 
times.  I  have  said  it  in  my  direct  testimony.  Admiral  Benson  wa 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  in  Washington.  Admira 
Sims  was  the  ranking  officer  abroad.  And  I  have  never  said  tha 
Admiral  Sims  lacked  ability  or  that  he  was  not  animated  by  a  grea 
desire  to  win:  and  I  said  in  my  hearings  before  the  House  commit 
tee  that  in  giving  this  honor  to  Admiral  Benson  and  Admiral  Sinn- 
it  was  not  so  much  to  them  personally,  but  to  the  fact  that  each  on 
of  them  occupied  a  position,  Benson  the  head  man  here  in  Washing 
ton  and  Sims  the  head  man  in  London,  and  it  was  a  reeognitioi 
of  the  entire  Navy.  And  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Padgett,  o 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  telling  him  that  the  only  reason  I  di< 
not  recommend  Admiral  Mayo  was  because  I  did  not  feel  that  Con 
gress  would  give  us  three  admirals:  that  he  was  entirely  entitled  t 
it,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  it,  but  that  I  felt  that  two  were  al 
that  Congress  would  give,  and  T  had  recommended  Benson  and  Sim 
because  one  in  this  country,  in  Washington,  and  the  other  in  Lon 
don,  they  were  the  men  who  had  been  intrusted  wTith  certain  respon- 
sibilities in  the  public  eye. 

The  Chairman.  Mr. 'Secretary,  I  will  put  in  the  record  at  thi 
point  what  you  stated  about  Admiral  Sims  in  your  report  for  191f 

Secretary  Daniels.  As  I  stated  in  my  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman  

The  Chairman.  It  has  all  gone  in.  but  I  will  simply  repeat  it  am 
have  it  put  in  this  record  here. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  feeling  was  whei 
the  war  was  over  that  the  Navy  had  done  a  great  job,  and  tha 
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*i   in  Washington  and  Sims  in  London  had  been  the  men,  Ben- 
v  ^li  ief  of  Operations  and  Sims  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  ( )pera- 
iti   X guidon,  who  had  done  a  very  pood  work,  and  I  generously 

tliem  ami  recommended  them  highly. 
;  Chairman.  I  will  also  put  in  your  letter  of  July  ±>,  1919,  to 
I "  hernias  F.  Butler,  ehaiman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
oiijsf.  and  the  memorandum  introduced  by  Senator  McCormick. 
is*  no  need  of  reading  them  now.    They  were  introduced  at 
r>r>l,  .V>*J.  and  ;V>4  of  the  liearings  on  *k  Awarding  of  medals 
■  11    val  service." 

retary  Daxikls.  They  show  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
ssomo  things  Admiral  Sims  desired  to  be  done  that  I  did  not  ap- 
and  the  fact  that  he  lacked  vision  in  the  matter  of  the  barrage, 
>jriiized  his  ability,  and  I  therefore  wrote  that  letter, 
e  Chairman.  Tliev  do  show  that  he  lacked  vision* 
retarv  Daxikls.  The  letter  did  not  sav  that  :  no.    I  said  that, 

*l\  some  of  the  things  he  did  abroad  I  did  not  approve  

a*  Chairman.  But  there  is  nothing  in  those  letters  to  show  that 
not  approve. 

<  retarv  Daniels.  No:  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  in  spite  of  that 
1  was  very  generous  in  my  commendation  of  him;  and  I  desired 
recognition  of  the  two  officers  who  incarnated,  you  mav  sav,  the 
*  here  in  Operations,  and  the  work  in  the  London  office,  of  the 

at  the  head  of  it. 

I'he  documents  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  here  printed  in 
record,  as  follows:) 

[Extract  from  Annual  U«i»oi  t  of  th«>  S«-<  i.-tary  of  the  Navy  for  11HU.1 
\OMtU\l.  slMS*s  I)|STIN«;i  TSHKI»  SKKVICK. 

the  allied  vail  council.  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  who  hail  Ixvn  the  able 
e^entative  of  the  Navy  in  Huron**  during  the  entire  war.  displayed  nhillty 
\%>  highest  order.    His  brilliant  services  abroad  won  world-wide  admiration, 

he  demonstrate!  that  lie  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  Congress  ean 
er  uiM.ii  him.  Admiral  Hugh  Hodman,  who  laid  commanded  the  drendnauirhts 
be  North  Sen.  represented  our  country  in  n-ceiving  the  surrender  of  the 
man  Fleet.  and  was  justly  honored  and  decorated  by  allied  nations.  In 
■eh.  11I1S*.  after  receiving  desired  and  distinguished  honors  and  many  expres- 
is  t»f  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Admiral  Sims  set  sail  for  home  to  become 
president  of  the  W  ar  College,  where  he  has  already  set  a  new  and  higher 
olard  which  will  insure  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  and  knowledge  on  the  part 
be  naval  ofhVers  privileged  to  attend  the  war  college,  which  will  be  reflected 
i  more  efficient  Navy  of  the  future.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the 
ted  States  naval  forces  in  Kuroj>ean  waters  by  Rear  Admiral  Harry  S. 
ipp.  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  naval  officers,  who  also,  upon  the  return 
Admiral  Benson  to  this  country,  became  our  naval  advisor  to  the  peace  con- 
•mv  at  Paris. 

n  the  anxious  days  before  duty  led  the  Culled  States  to  enter  the  World 
ir,  when  it  was  derided  to  arm  merchant  ships,  the  President  determined  to 
.d  to  <;reat  Britain  a  naval  oflicer  of  high  rink  ami  approved  ability  to 
♦resent  oar  country.  He  selected  for  what  was  then  a  delicate  mission,  as 
was  all  during  the  succeeding  months,  an  assignment  that  calb-d  for  a  man 
quickness  of  grasp,  mastery  of  his  profession,  and  ability  to  sit  as  the  equal 
any  confercinv  of  the  naval  leaders  of  the  free  nations.  The  country  ap- 
»\im1  the  selection  <>f  Hear  Admiral  William  Snowden  Sims.  He  had  already 
own  the  qualifies  which  made  his  mission  not  tally  of  the  greatest  service  to 

<  <>wn  country,  but  which  brought  allied  navies  into  warm  fellowship  as 
*]\  as  in  close  cooperation.    He  was  at  once  welcomed  Into  the  conferences 

naval  leaders,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  recognized  among  our  Allies*, 
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as  well  us  by  his  own  countrymen,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  navu! 
officers  In  the  cause  that  demanded  initiative,  understanding,  and  a  coinprehen 
siou  which  Included  among  others  the  hard  duty  to  safeguard  the  carrying 
of  millions  of  fighting  men  across  tlie  seas  and  to  defeat  the  submarine  menace 
It  is  a  matter  for  national  gratification  that  in  Hear  Admiral  Sims  Anieric? 
sent  as  commander  of  rhe  United  States  Naval  Forces  Operating  in  Europeai 
Waters  an  ofiiccr  wlio  served  the  world  with  such  conspicuous  ability  as  U 
win  the  confidence,  the  approval,  and  also  the  sincere  admiration  of  the  whoh 
world.  He  has  been  given  the  highest  honors  by  foreign  countries  which  appre 
elated  his  rare  accomplishments.  He  was  promoted  during  the  war  became 
of  his  high  merit  successively  to  vice  admiral  and  admiral,  and  It  Is  just  tha 
this  highest  rank  shall  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  countrymen  and  thut  i' 
shall  1k»  a  decoration  of  life  of  w  hich  his  children  may  be  proud. 


Washington,  July  22,  19 J9. 

My  Dkak  -Mh.  Chaikman  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  July  19,  requestinj 
the  department's  recommendation  on  H.  U.  7.V>1.  The  promotion  of  Aduiira 
William  S.  Benson  and  Bear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  to  be  permanent  admiral; 
of  the  Navy  meets  with  my  cordial  and  hearty  approval  and  is  in  accordant 
with  the  message  which  the  President  sent  to  Congress  on  Friday.  July  18. 

If  the  Navy  of  the  I'nlted  States  in  the  Great  War  has  deserved  well  o 
the  country  and  if  it  merits  the  tributes  paid  to  it  at  home  and  by  al!ic« 
nations.  Irs  possession  of  world  pride  ami  world  confidence  Is  due  to  its  demon 
st rated  fitness,  readiness,  and  resourcefulness  in  the  days  of  Testing.  The  con 
gressionnl  declaration,  "All  Is  well  with  the  Navy,"  issued  after  thorough  in 
vest iga lion  iu  critical  days,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  j>erfect  teamwork  o 
the  entire  Navy  i*»rsonnel,  embracing  the  zeal  and  quickness  of  the  younges 
recruit  as  well  as  of  the  wisest  and  most  capable  admiral.  What  measure  o 
gratitude  the  Congress,  as  representative  of  the  whole  people,  may  choos**  to  pa; 
to  the  Navy  must  go  to  more  than  half  a  million  men  who.  in  the  peril  am 
hazard  of  war,  sought  the  place  of  danger  and  never  failed  or  hesitated  in  th- 
face  of  death.  Hut  neither  Congress  nor  the  country  can  render  deserved  honor 
to  all  the  brave  men,  every  one  of  whom  will  be  awarded  a  medal  in  recognitioi 
of  their  valor.  Their  leaders,  young  and  old.  were  worthy  of  them.  Congres 
has  authorized  honors  to  be  bestowed  u|H»n  those  privileged  to  perform  deed 
of  sj>ecial  distinction.  The  iuqtossihility  of  fitting  recognition  of  nil  who  ar 
worthy  einbarrases  the  department  and  Congress.  So  many  otliflicers  and  s< 
many  men  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  of  their  eountr. 
that  full  recognition  must  l>e  confined  to  the  men,  who,  assigned  to  the  mos 
important  |M»sitions  during  the  war,  illustrated  the  best  traditions  of  the  nobl 
service  which  they  and  their  shipmates  of  every  rank  and  grade  adorn. 

I*ong  before  the  war  began  Congress  created  a  new  {tositloii  of  leadershi 
in  the  Navy  Department  known  as  I'hief  of  Naval  Operations.  To  that  pine 
of  responsibility  the  President  called  William  Shepherd  Benson,  then  a  cuptai 
in  the  Navy.  In  every  previous  assignment  to  duty  *he  had  demonstrate* 
ability  and  capacity  and  soon  the  nmntry  felt  that  in  the  new  Chief  of  0|*er:i 
tlons  it  possessed  a  man  who  would  measure  up  to  the  highest  requirement 
in  preparation  for  war  or  in  the  wise  professional  direction  of  war.  The  navu 
service  already  knew  his  tine  qualities,  had  confidence  in  his  sound  jiulgmeni 
ami  in  his  sense  of  justice.  Soon  the  public  learned  what  the  President  kne> 
when  the  selection  was  made,  to  wit.  that  Capt.  Benson  had  a  rare  quality  " 
statesmanship,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  possessed  ability  t 
visualize  naval  needs  and  to  carry  out  well-matured  naval  policies.  From  th 
day  he  came  to  Washington  he  sense*  1  the  national  duty  and  need  for  nav:: 
preparation.  When  war  came  it  found  the  Navy  ready  with  all  its  units  fu 
the  service  required  of  it.  Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  after  stnd 
and  conference.  Admiral  Benson  was  selected  to  go  abroad  to  confer  with  ou 
associates,  and  he  laid  before  the  admiralties  the  views  of  his  country  and  e< 
operated  with  them  in  the  joint  naval  t>o1ieies  which  more  than  justified  the! 
adoption.  When  the  American  peace  mission  assembled  in  Paris  Admin 
Benson  was  selected  as  the  naval  adviser  of  the  mission,  and  served  his  countr 
in  that  quasi  diplomatic  post  with  the  devotion  to  his  country  aud  sound  dh 
eretlon  which  had  attended  his  whole  career.  Allied  nations  have  conferre 
their  highest  honors  upon  him,  and  his  own  country,  I  am  sure,  will  honor  itsel 
by  giving  him  the  highest  rank  that  can  come  to  a  naval  officer. 
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,,k    aiiixinus  (lays  before  dutv  led  flu*  1'nited  Smtrs  to  enter  tin*  World 
it  was  decided  to  arm  men -list nt  ships,  tin*  President  determined  t<» 

•  «  i  i*eat  Britain  a  naval  officer  of  hi^rh  rank  and  approved  ability  to 
»»t    «uir  country.    He  sHitiitl  f«»r  what  was  Humi  a  t i«-n t«*  mission,  as 
:«ll    during  the  succeeding  months,  an  assignment  that  called  for  a  man 
^•m»ss  of  ^rasp.  mastery  of  his  profession,  ami  ability  to  sit  as  the  equal 
« *«  »i*  ference  of  the  naval  leaders  of  the  free  nations.   The  country  approved 

•  M-tltm  of  Hear  Admiral  William  Snowdeu  Sims.  He  had  already  shown 
il  it  ies  which  made  his  mission  m»t  only  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  own 
V  l»tit  which  brought  allied  navies  into  war  fellowship  as  well  as  in  close 
iiti«»ti.  He  was  at  once  welcomed  into  the  conferences  of  naval  leaders 
irtit^  the  whole  war  was  recognized  among  our  Allies  as  well  as  by  Ids 

•  mi  try  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  officers  in  the  cause  that 
*1«***1  initiative,  understanding,  and  a  comprehension  which  Included  among 

t  lie*  hard  duty  to  safeguard  the  carrying  of  millions  of  fighting  men  across 
mid  to  defeat  the  submarine  menace.    It  Is  a  matter  for  national  gratl- 
n   tliaf  in  Hear  Admiral  Sims  America  sent  as  commander  of  the  faulted 
•  ii:t  vnl  forces  o|>cruting  in  Kuropenn  waters  an  officer  who  served  the  world 
sii.'li  conspicuous  ability  as  to  win  the  confidence,  the  approval,  and  also 
m-ero  admiration  of  the  whole  world.   He  has  been  given  the  highest  honors 
"•'l^rii  countries  which  appreciated  his  rare  accomplishments.    He  was  pro- 
I  « luring  the  w  ar  because  of  his  high  merit  successively  to  vice  admiral  and 
■Jil.  ami  It  is  just  thai  this  highest  rank  shall  be  con  erred  upon  him  by  his 
ryineti.  and  that  it  shall  be  a  decoration  for  life  of  which  his  children  may 
»ud. 

Honors  which  the  President  promised  for  these  distinguished  officers  is 
»nly  a  recognition  of  their  large  contribution  to  the  winning  of  trie  war, 
li^sie  promotions  will  be  regarded  by  the  whole  Navy  as  being  conferred 
i s»4-*  these  officers  incarnate  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  deathless  service  ren- 
l  in  the  grim  days  of  war  by  all  Navy  officers  and  by  all  Navy  men  who  gave 
>elvis  fully  to  the  \  ictory  w  hic  h  blesses  mankind  to-day. 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  after  •*  |»ermaneni 
iral."  in  line  <>,  "with  the  pay  of  active  admiral  during  their  lives."  and 
triking  out  the  words  "and  they  shall  not  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
\*X  uixm  their  own  application."  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  be  substituted 
il  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  upon  or  after  their  retire- 
t.  to  assign  them  to  active  duty."  The  |m»Hc\  of  placing  any  officer  per- 
cent ly  on  the  active  list  is  one  which  is  open  to  grave  objection.  These 
crs  should,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  be  placed  on  the  same 
m*r  as  all  other  officers,  and  their  continuance  uihhi  active  duty  should  be 
M'inincd  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Navy,  who  may  well  be  ent- 
ered, in  Ids  discretion,  to  assign  them  to  active  duty  after  retirement, 
f  these  changes  arc  made  the  bill  would  read  as  follows: 

BILL  To  appoint  Roar  Admiral  William  S.  Benson.  1'nlted  States  Navy,  and  Rear 
dmiral  William  S.  Sims.  United  Statea  Navy,  ns  permanent  Hdmirala  In  the  Nary. 

■ 

lie  it  etuictnl  hy  the  Senate  ana  limine  of  Keprexentutii  c*  of  the  I  nitnt 
ten  of  America  in  f'onffwa*  anscnthleit.  That  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
il  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Admiral 
lliam  S.  Benson.  1'nited  States  Navy,  and  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims, 
ited  States  Navy,  jicnunnent  admirals  with  the  pay  of  active  admiral  during 
•ir  lives,  and  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  upon  or  after  their 
irement.  to  assign  them  to  active  duty,  and  whenever  such  offices  shall  be 
rated  by  death  or  otherwise  the  offices  shall  cease  to  exist." 
With  these  minor  changes.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  H.  R.  7531, 
roduced  in  the  House  on  July  18  by  Chairman  Butler. 

1  am  appending  hereto  a  brief  summary  of  the  naval  service  of  both  these  naval 

leers. 

Sincerely,  yours. 

Joskphts  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler. 

Chairman  Committer  on  Naval  Affairs. 

lloune  of  Rcprcnentatire*.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MEMORANDUM — ADMIRAL  SIMS'h  DUTIES. 

Admiral  Sims's  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  those  of  United  State: 
naval  representative  at  the  British  Admiralty,  from  which  point  the  policy  am 
operations  of  the  allied  navies  were  directed.  As  United  States  naval  vessel: 
were  ordered  abroad  from  time  to  time,  Admiral  Sims  was  ordered  to  comma u< 
all  vessels,  and  later  ordered  to  command  the  United  States  naval  forces  operating 
in  European  waters.  On  November  20.  1917,  he  was  given  additional  duty  a: 
naval  attache  at  Loudon.  Admiral  Sims  was  {>ersonnl]y  responsible  for  tin 
degree  and  character  of  conization  which  was  effected  in  the  employment  <» 
the  United  States  Navy  in  European  waters.  This  cooperation  may  be  con 
sidered  us  the  principal  accomplishment  abroad  to  be  credited  to  the  Navy  duriu> 
the  war.  The  forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  summer  of  1917  entered 
a  naval  campaign  which  was  approaching  its  fourth  year  of  progress  and  ii 
which  practically  every  form  of  naval  activity  existed. 

In  order  to  throw  in  the  force  of  our  service  to  the  fullest  extent  require* I 
exceptional  tact,  and  in  many  cases  it  required  abandonment  of  methods  u 
which  our  service  whs  accustomed  to — methods  which  we  knew  to  be  less  etti 
cient  but  which  were  necessary  to  the  combined  campaign.  Admiral  Sims':; 
policy,  winch  was  adhered  to  with  a  clear  mind  throughout,  was  that  his  mis 
sion  could  be  accomplished  only  by  treating  the  United  States  naval  force  in 
the  role  of  reserves  belli*?  brought  to  the  front,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  Uut 
the  example  set  by  the  coordination  thus  worked  out  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  efliciency  and  progress  of  the  campaign. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Admiral  Sims  hud  under  his  comma  ml 
approximately  81,000  officers  and  men  and  373  naval  vessels.  A  brief  resume! 
of  son  ir  of  t)>e  accomplishments  of  the  forces  under  his  com  ma  ml  follows : 

( 1 )  Escorted  62  per  cent,  or  about  1,250.000  troops  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out loss  from  enemy  action. 

(2)  Escorted  27.000  of  all  United  States,  allied,  and  neutral  shipping,  carry 
ing  cargoes  to  France.  England,  and  Italy  during  the  period  from  April  6,  1917 
to  NovcmlKM"  9.  1918. 

(3)  Laid  80  per  cent  of  the  northern  mine  barrage  from  Orkney  Islands  U 
Norway. 

(4)  Maintained  all  vessels  under  his  command  self-supporting  in  all  respects 
except  in  cases  of  serious  accident  and  docking. 

(5)  Initiated  tactics  of  "  barrage  system  "  in  use  of  depth  charges. 

(0)  Established,  manned  and  operated  9  shore  bases  to  supjwrt  cruising  ves 
sels  and  34  aviation  bases  in  England.  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy  from  whicl 
aircraft  bombed  enemy  submarine  bases  and  patrolled  at  sea  protecting  convoy;, 
from  suhmarines. 

(7)  Advised  and  assisted  Mr.  Hoover  in  operating  food  ships  throughout  Eu 
rope;  established  naval  organisation  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  United 
States  merchant  vessels  called.  This  was  necessitated  because  all  peaee-tlim 
port  facilities  were  so  thoroughly  disorganised. 

(8)  Operated  tieet  of  07  ships,  manned  by  the  Navy,  carrying  coal  from 
Cardiff  to  France  for  the  Army. 

(9)  Operated  120  submarine  chasers  iit  offensive  warfare  against  the  subina 
rlnes.  maintaining  five  special  and  three  auxiliary  bases  to  support  these  vessels 

(10)  Based  and  operated  a  flotilla  of  seven  submarines  from  the  base  In  Ire 
land  and  Ave  submarines  from  the  base  in  the  Azores. 

(11)  Itetnforced  the  British  drawl  Fleet  with  live  United  States  battleships 

(12)  Operated  a  division  of  United  States  dreadnaughts,  based  on  the  wesl 
coast  of  Ireland,  held  in  constant  readiness  to  op|>ose  threats  on  convoys  b\ 
enemy  battle  cruisers  or  battleships. 

Admiral  Benson  retires  September  2.r»t  1919. 
Admiral  Sims  retires  October  15.  1922. 

Act  of  May  22.  1917.  fixes  pay  of  fleet  admirals  at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  fleei 
vice  admirals  at  $9,000  per  annum,  and  their  allowances  were  made  to  corre 
spond  with  those  of  general  and  lieutenant  general  In  the  Army,  responsibility 
In  act  of  July  1,  1918. 

Act  of  August  29,  1916,  provided  that  the  "Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shal 
have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  to  take  rank  next  after  the  admiral  of  the 
Navv,  and  shall,  while  so  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  receive  th< 
pnv  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  no  allowances." 

Act  of  July  1,  1918,  provides  that  "  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  receive 
the  allowances  which  are  now  or  may  hereby  be  prescribed  by  or  In  pursuance 
of  law  for  the  grade  of  general  In  the  Army." 
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net  of  May  13,  1908 :     Hereafter  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  active 
Nftvy  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  according  to  rank 
iztli  of  service,  and  the  annual  pay  of  each  grade  shall  he  as  follows: 
i  iim  1.  $1H.rxn»    *    •  V 

nil  SIuih  ordered  abroad,  confidential  duty,  March  28,  1917. 
**tl   to  command  all  destroyers  operating  with  British  April  28,  1917, 
»i;  teiHlerst.  supply  vessels,  and  all  auxiliaries. 
vl<H*  admiral  from  May  2o.  1917. 

«tl    "  commander  United  States  naval   forces  operating  In  Euro|iean 
**  June  14,  1917  ( change  of  title) . 
t  ioiml  duty  as  naval  attache  Noveml>er  20.  1917. 
m  :i<lmirnl  Novemher  27.  191S 
«-lied  March  31,  1919. 

i-ccnrdM  of  the  department  show  that  Hear  Admiral  William  Snowden 
l~iiit*Hl  States  Navy,  was  horn  In  Port  Hone.  Ontario,  Canada,  October 
>*»  :  on  June  24,  1S76  was  appointed  a  cadet  midshipman.  Naval  Academy, 
l»t»  eighteenth  congressional  district,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Hon. 

i<tenger;  completed  the  four-year  course  of  Instruction  at  the  academv 
<>.  1RNO.  finally  graduating  June  22,  1882;  on  June  22.  1882,  promoted  to 

piiuiii;  promoted  to  ensign  (Junior  grade)  March  3,  1883,  which  rank  is 
l»s*olete :  promoted  to  ensign  June  26,  1884 ;  and  subsequently  promoted 
l«»\vs:  Lieutenant  f Junior  grade).  May  9,  1893:  lieutenant,  January  1, 

lieutenant  commander,  November  21,  1902:  commander,  July  1,  1907; 
n.  March  4,  1911  :  rear  admiral,  August  29,  1916. 

uig  his  career  as  a  naval  officer  he  served  on  naval  vessels,  among  others, 
lows:  r.  S.  S.  Kentucky,  Monterey,  Brooklyn-  (aid  on  staff  to  coinmauder 
«-f  of  Asiatic  station,  and  later  as  fleet  Intelligence  officer  and  Inspector 
r;ret  prarthv,  Asiatic  station);  I*.  S.  S.  Mimwmta,  commanding  officer 
to  1911;  commander  of  torpedo  flotilla,  on  U.  S.  S.  /)i\rie,  1913  to 
I".  S.  S.  Xerftda.  commanding  officer. 

was  naval  attache  at  Paris.  France,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Madrid. 
i.    from  September.  1890,  until  April,  1!MK>;  aid  of  Admiral  Oewey  on 

S.  Holphin;  president  of  Naval  War  College  from  January.  1917,  until 
.  1917,  on  which  date  he  assumed  command  «»f  all  American  destroyers, 
•rs,  and  auxiliaries  o|>eruting  from  British  bases,  with  flagship  on  the 

S.  M'mtntnirth,  and  later  on  the  V.  S.  S.  Mt  lrille.  In  accordance  with  the 
»f  Congress  approved  May  22.  1917.  he  was  designated  as  commander  of 
Cnited  States  destroyers  operating  from  British  bases,  and  authorized  to 
me  the  rank  ami  hoist  the  flag  of  a  vice  admiral  in  the  Navy;  on  June  of 

year  his  title  was  changed  to  commander,  Cnited  States  naval  forces 
atlng  in  European  waters,  with  additional  duty  as  naval  attache  In  lA>n- 

Kngland.  He  was  designed  In  November.  1918,  as  full  admiral  In  the  Navy 
•five  from  December.  1918,  and  served  as  commander  of  Cnited  States 
tl  forces  operating  In  European  waters  throughout  the  Oreat  War.  and 

0  and  Including  March,  1919.  when  he  returned  to  the  Inlted  States  and 
lined  duty  ns  president  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newj>ort.  R.  I.,  at 
elf  time  he  reverted  to  his  former  lineal  rank  In  the  Navy  as  rear  admiral. 

Washington,  May  21.  1»>Q. 

(v  I»k.\r  Sknator:  In  my  hearings  before  the  sulvoinmlttee  on  last  Tues- 
.  May  IS.  I  read  a  speech  I  made  before  the  Anglo-American  Society  on 
y  1,  1919.    I  thought  that  when  I  read  It  It  was  my  entire  speech,  but  I 

1  that  in  copying  it  the  copyist  accidentally  ondtted  n  portion  of  the  sjieech. 
tn,  therefore,  sending  you  the  entire  speech,  and  request  that  It  be  substituted 
♦rder  that  the  permanent  rtn-ord  may  show  what  I  did  say  in  I^ondon. 

Wry  truly,  yours, 

Joswhi  s  TVxniki.s. 

Ion.  KttEDKKICK  HAIJ^ 

Chairman  Suhcftmmittec  of  St  note  Xaral  Affair*  Committer. 

Wathinptrm,  7).  C. 

Address  delivered  by  Secretary  Daniels  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
»nor  by  the  An^lo- American  Society  and  the  Suiprave  institute  in 
>ndon.  Thursday,  Mav  1,  1019: 

It  is.  I  tielieve.  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Ibis  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
,»n  S<*otoy  which  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  distinguished  naval 
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officers  are  privileged  to  attend,  is  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  d:iv  that  com 
mcmorntes  a  notable  American  naval  victory.  On  May  1,  1898,  Commodnr* 
George  Dewey,  afterwards  made  the  Admiral  of  tlie  Navy  of  the  Unit  in: 
States,  In  the  early  morning  passed  tlie  torpedoes  and  obstructions  in  Mnnihi 
Bay  and  won  the  buttle  which  gave  new  prestige  to  the  Navy  of  our  country  am! 
added  »i  new  luminary  in  tlie  firmament  of  tixed  naval  stars,  rpon  every  shif 
flying  the  Stars  and  Strips  to-dny  there  will  he  fitting  recognition  of  tlii> 
anniversary,  a  day  which  shines  in  our  calendar.  We  in  America  can  never  for 
get  the  spirit  shown  by  the  brave  Admiral  Chichester,  of  the  British  Navy,  ir 
the  days  which  followed  Dewey's  victory,  and  that  memory  stirs  our  irrntefn 
appreciation  particularly  to-day.  It  was  typical  of  the  friendly  relations  thai 
have  long  existed  between  the  two  navies.  It  was  prophetic  also  of  the  close! 
cooperation  winch  has  been  the  crowning  glory  of  British  and  American  j»;»r 
ticipation  in  the  great  war  in  which  the  fleets  of  those  two  mighty  common < 
wealths  were  so  united  as  for  tlie  time  being  to  compose  virtually  one  fleet.  V\\ 
never  think  of  Dewey's  delicate  and  difficult  task,  after  the  signal  victory.  21 
years  after,  as  we  celebrate  its  having  attained  its  majority,  without  deep  ami 
abiding  love  for  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  people  because  of  the  wisdom, 
consideration,  and  friendship  displayed  by  your  admiral  at  Manila. 

It  is  good  on  this  day  to  recall,  with  American  gratitude,  and  I  doubt  not 
with  British  pleasure,  the  outcome  of  the  veiled  threat  of  the  German  admiral 
to  contest  the  fruits  of  Dewey's  victory  in  the  Philippines.  Admiral  Dewey, 
out  of  that  appreciation  which  every  naval  officer  has  for  his  resjionsibllity  M 
avoid  trouble  between  his  own  and  another  couutry  with  which  his  Nation  w:ih 
at  peace,  withheld  from  his  memoirs  the  full  story  of  the  tension  almost  at  the 
breaking  point  caused  by  Admiral  von  Diedrichs  in  those  crucial  days.  VY> 
know  enough  of  the  circumstances,  however,  to  understand  the  narrow  escape 
from  hostilities  between  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  the  Navy  of 
Germany,  and  we  have  sufficient  Information  to  cause  us  always  to  l>e  deeply 
sensible  of  the  important  and  helpful  part  the  British  admiral  played  in  th«>s* 
anxious  hours. 

"  W'jat  would  you  do,"  asked  the  German  Admiral.  ••  if  I  moved  my  shi|i 
over  to  the  Olympia  (Dewey's  flagship)?" 

It  required  just  two  words  for  an  answer  thnt  we  are  happy  to  recall  to-day. 
"Ask  Dewey,"  was  Admiral  Chichester's  delpbic  to  the  uninitiated,  and  illumi- 
nating in  the  light  of  history,  answer  which  was  so  well  understood  by  the 
German  admiral  that  he  never  moved  his  ship  over  to  the  Oljjmjtia.  The  crisis 
was  averted,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  Adndral  Dewey  held  in  grateful  atnl 
fresh  remembrance  tlie  action  of  the  distinguished  commander  of  the  British 
naval  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

"  Match  the  Navy."  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  appeal  of  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  third  Liberty  loan  when,  to  make 
ready  and  effective  war  upon  the  submarines,  the  Navy  personnel  made  such 
large  subscriptions  to  the  third  Issue  as  to  have  their  action  held  up  for  th<i 
emulation  of  the  whole  couutry.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
the  members  of  the  British  Navy,  who  were  closely  associated  with  thein 
during  the  silent  watches  of  the  cruel  wnr,  can  best  know  whether  the  United 
States  Navy  was  worthy  of  the  honor  done  it  by  selecting  its  achievements  for 
national  efficiency  and  national  liberty  as  the  high-water  mark  of  attainment. 

It  was  our  pleasure  and  we  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  shortly  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  to  send  over  a  portion  of  our  fleet  to  lw 
associated  with  your  British  Grand  Fleet.  Our  fleet  and  yours  acted  together 
to  lay  mines  in  the  North  Sea,  to  convoy  ships  bringing  troops,  to  tight  the 
stilettos  of  the  seas  in  all  zones  of  danger,  and  in  every  naval  activity  cournOT 
and  skill  were  united.  We  kept  all  other  ships  of  our  Navy  ready  for  sailing 
orders  when  the  Allies  felt  a  larger  naval  force  might  be  needed,  for  from 
the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war  there  was  no  thought  but  readiness 
for  the  fullest  and  quickest  cooperation  and  use  of  all  our  sea  power  where 
joint  naval  statesmanship  felt  it  could  be  best  employed.  It  was  a  gratification 
to  us  at  home  to  know  that  British  experts  regarded  our  fleet  in  home  waters, 
well  disciplined  and  ready  to  come  over  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  an  inval- 
uable reserve,  as  indeed  we  always  deemed  it.  Our  fleet  at  home  was  kept  busy 
in  the  invaluable  work  of  training  recruits,  and  especially  In  training  armed 
crews  for  mehchant  ships.  It  was  tedious  and,  in  a  sense,  work  that  brought  n«» 
glory  to  officers  and  men.  It  was  well  done,  while  our  British  brothers  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  waited  in  enforced  Inaction  for  the  Germans  and  suffered  a 
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imii.  and  both  were  milking  ready  for  the  exj>ectcd  crisis.  Imt  each  In  a 
way. 

uie*   it  is  to  be  feared  civilians  of  both  countries  never  appreciated 
it tnl   power  and  use  of  those  imrtions  of  our  fleets  now  in  the  most 
areas  but  removed  from  the  areas  where  we  ex|>ected — nay,  where 
*\ — the   decisive  greut  naval  engagement   would   give  striking  proof 
ncompu  ruble  ]n»wer  of  the  allied  fleets.     In  America  we  hoped  that 

•  which  all  other  hours  were  but  preparation.  Here  your  naval  tight- 
»urs,  were  kept  for  the  day  when  in  fair  combat  In  the  open  sea  the 
:  forces  might  in  battle  give  the  seal  and  eternal  proof  that  the  sea 
f  our  countries  would  win  as  notable  a  victory  as  Nelson's  or  Pewey's. 
is  opportunity  was  not  given,  because  the  (Jermaiis  knew  the  fate  in 
th«»y  dared  win  or  lose  all  by  the  sea  tight,  it  must  be  confessed  took 

mie  of  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  our  Navies.  Hut 
ihi  remember  that  the  victory  was  all  the  more  complete,  though  lack- 
nlory  of  a  titanic  conflict  ami  denying  the  human  satisfaction  of  demon- 
:  that  the  men  of  the  British  and  American  Navy  of  to-day  are  of 
u*  stuff  ns  in  the  days  when  neither  wind  or  rain  nor  guns  nor  any 
ower  could  withstand  their  naval  supremacy.  It  was  the  most  huniill- 
iwctacle  in  the  annals  of  naval  history— was  the  tame  surrender  of  the 

•  aunteil  fleet  that  was  organized  with  the  boasted  puri»ose  to  conquer 
is  as  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  dominate  the  land.  In  truth  that 
»us  limping  siH'ctacle  of  defeat  and  disaster  had  a  greater  significance 
iplete  undoing  in  the  doing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to-day  ami  in 

than  could  have  come  from  a  magnificent  victory  in  a  sea  duel.  It 
»t  thrilling  or  spectacular.  It  did  not  stir  the  blood — the  thing  Navy 
luI  made  ready  for  and  coveted  as  their  heart's  desire.  Hut  it  did  more: 
on  sea  and  sky  the  imperishable  doom.  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
e  and  found  wanting,"  and  carried  the  same  lasting  message  as  when 
fateful  words  were  interpreted  by  the  prophet  of  old. 

we  not,  borrowing  the  words  used  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
merican  naval  fighters,  give  It  the  larger  meaning  and  employing  It  to 
ce  your  own  and  our  own  Navy's  sentiment,  say  to  the  civilian  peoples 
b  countries  and  of  all  free  nations  "  Match  the  Navy  "?  I  speak  not  now 
.ing  service  or  of  liberality  or  of  that  initiative  and  skill  which  the  world 
uds.  To  Americans  and  to  British  people,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  both 
ries  the  call  is.  Match  the  Navy  "  of  your  country  in  mutual  apprecia- 
iti  clear  understanding,  in  full  fellowship,  and  in  that  loving  brotherhood 
iclpful  comradeship  which  will  forever  unite  the  two  countries  in  cham- 
hip  and  sacrifice  for  democracy,  liberty,  and  fraternity. 

iy  match  the  Navy?  The  most  beautiful  fruit  of  cooperative  effort  and 
re  friendship  the  war  lias  ri|Kaued  for  us  Is  the  spirit  which  characterizes 
ntercourse  of  our  men  of  the  sea.    They  were  privileged  to  know  each 

•  to  the  core,  to  plan  together,  and  to  test  each  other's  knowledge  of  strategy 
tatties  and  weapons  of  war.  to  go  down  together  to  the  sea  in  ships,  un- 
id  when  the  |K>rils  of  the  deep  called  only  for  men  of  the  best  mettle, 
•thcr  they  undertook  the  most  gigantic  task  known  to  navies,  the  barrage 
te  North  Sea.  where  a  mistake  or  lack  of  skill  meant  instant  death,  and 
re  the  hardships  were  too  great  for  any  except  the  stoutest  hearts  and 
ugest  bodies.  They,  and  their  equally  brave  Allies  hunted  the  submarine 
is  jungle  in  the  trackless  sea  ami  together  conquered  the  most  Insidious 
most  evasive  ami  most  murderous  foe.  which,  without  humane  instinct, 
in  wait  for  ships  l>earing  noncombatants,  sending  ruthlessly  to  watery 

un  women  and  children  in  defiance  of  every  law  of  the  sea  except  the 
innn  law  of  the  days  of  piracy.  They  transported  millions  of  soldiers  with 
afety  that  seems  almost  miraculous.  We  can  never  forget  that  British 
>*  brought  over  a  million  American  soldiers  from  our  short's,  and  the  only 
it  of  this  invaluable  contribution  by  the  British  was  the  limit,  of  your  large 
ilities.  It  was  a  service  of  such  emergency  and  of  such  capital  importance 
t  American  appreciation  Is  beyond  any  expression  of  apprec  iation  In  words, 
riic  nnval  force  of  our  countries  were  instant  wherever  protection  was  needed 
as  wherever  the  foe  dared  challenge  their  supremacy.  The  Navy  of 
country  and  yours  during  those  years — we  called  them  fateful  then,  but 
wry  will  ndl  them  glorious— worked  together  as  a  unified  organization  and 
me  to  feel  as  truly  one  ns  if  separate  tin::*  did  not  fly  above  their  ships.  The 
g\  it  is  true,  were  different,  but  they  symbolized  the  same  consecration  to 
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world  liberty  mid  the  same  hi«h  resolve  to  again  demonstrate  that  sea  power  i 
in  the  last  analysis  the  determining  force  of  the  world.  Hut  better  than  tha 
or  rather  because  of  their  mutual  hardships  and  comradeship  in  love  an 
8acritice,  the  men  of  both  navies,  seeing  eye  to  eye.  came  to  regard  each  oth<: 
as  fellow  crusaders.  Ties  of  personal  and  national  friendship  were  forge 
which  can  never  be  weakened,  tit's  which  are  the  best  and  surest  guarant 
of  furnishing  its  large  share  of  whatever  mobile  police  the  world's  pence  ma 
require.  What  size  this  police  force  may  be  must  be  determined  by  the  evoli 
tion  of  the  I-eague  of  Nations,  happily,  unanimously  approved  by  the  delegatt 
from  all  the  allied  nations  in  the  peace  conference.  It  must  be  as  powerfi; 
as  world  safety  requires  and  in  the  development  of  the  workings  of  tli 
League  of  Nations  must  be  reduced  with  all  other  armaments  consistent  wit 
its  declarations.  The  members  of  the  league  recognize  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  o»i 
sisteut  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  intet 
national  obligations.  Of  one  thing  there  must  be  no  doubt :  the  end  of  eon 
petitive  navy  building  has  arrived.  It  would  l>e  a  blunder,  a  calamity,  eqm 
to  a  crime  if  Great  Britain  and  the  Cnlted  States  should  enter  upon  con 
petitive  naval  building,  either  or  both  suspicious  of  the  other. 

As  the  common  dangers  and  ••omnion  experience  of  men  in  these  two  greater 
navies  brought  to  the  men  in  each  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  thei 
united  strength  was  the  most  powerful  agency  to  end  the  dreams  of  conquest  h 
autocracy,  so  the  continued  cooperation  in  peace  of  our  two  great  peoples  in 
league  with  our  allies  will  be  the  best  assurunce  of  the  blessings  which  wil 
flow  to  the  world  out  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Delighted  as  this  brotherhood  is,  cemented  forever  in  war  for  the  men  o 
the  two  navies,  the  outstanding  lesson  is  that  when  all  the  peoples  of  thes 
two  countries  know  each  other  as  intimately  as  do  the  men  of  the  navies  al 
civilians  will  "  match  the  Navy,"  not  only  in  appreciation  of  each  other1 
virtues  but  in  a  full  comprehension  that  only  in  high  resolve  to  make  t lit 
good  feeling  and  cooperation  permanent  can  these  two  enlightened  countric 
fulfill  their  mission  of  duty  to  themselves  and  responsibility  to  the  world.  I 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  these  English-speaking  )>eopIe  will  always  be  ii 
agreement,  that  their  interests  may  not  sometime*  clash,  ami  that  there  wil 
not  be  men  in  each  country  who  woidd  love  to  drive  a  wedge  which  would  kee; 
them  apart  and  antagonistic.  It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals  tha 
differences  of  opinion  honestly  entertained  ami  freely  expressed,  bind  thei 
closer  together.  When  two  men  always  express  the  same  thought,  it  may  b 
safely  assumed  that  one  is  the  thinker  and  the  other  the  echo.  Strnug  atu 
virile  men  wish  no  such  unity.  This  is  equally  true  of  strong  and  viril 
nations,  and  have  perhaps  greater  application  in  the  case  of  the  United  State 
and  Great  Britain.  In  the  long  ago  we  had  serious  differences,  or,  rather,  on 
Governments  did.  The  peoples,  with  largely  the  same  impulses  and  the  snia 
traditions,  each  in  their  own  way.  have  moved  toward  the  s;ime  end,  which  i 
to  make  all  governments  serve  the  expressed  will  of  the  whole  people.  Bu 
these  ancient  differences  are  remembered  by  us  only  to  serve  to  heighten  ou 
res|>eet  for  each  other  and  to  give  a  pride  that  we  drew  our  inspiration  frou 
the  common  refreshing  stream  of  Kunnymede. 

What  has  been  the  outstanding  attitude  in  times  of  crisis  between  these  t\v< 
countries?  The  best  answer  is  found  in  naval  action  and  in  naval  accord.  Oi 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  we  will  always  remember  .losiah  Tattnal's  defense  •> 
his  display  of  friendship  to  Great  Britain  in  Chinese  waters.  With  true  nava 
brevity  he  summed  it  all  up  in  his  sentence  "blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
five  words  which  during  the  great  war  have  become  on  both  continents  a  sciiti 
ment  of  mutual  i>eaee  and  has  given  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  world  as  tha 
shibboleth  was  translated  Into  action  on  sea  and  laud.  But  Tattnal's  sen  ten 
tlous  expression  had  a  meaning  deeper  than  is  generally  given  to  it.  H< 
knew  that  "blood"  meant  more  than  kinship  in  the  flesh,  for  it  embraced  tin 
blood  of  hostility  toward  absolutism  and  faith  In  free  government.  "  Mj 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  not  the  slogan  to  call  true  men  to  the  colors,  am 
"Blood  is  thicker  than  water"  could  hearten  no  patriot  unless  the  relationshl; 
embraced  common  ideals  and  common  courage  t<»  visualize  these  ideals  am 
make  them  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

We  love  to  think  in  America,  and  always  with  deeper  love  for  the  BritW 
Navy  and  the  British  jieople,  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  displayed  by  youi 
Admiral  Chichester  at  Manila.    Every  American  officer  on  duty  In  souther 
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*  Vera  Truz  in  1914  felt  the  same  grief  which  lamed  down  the  British 

the  news  came  of  the  death  of  your  Admiral  Craddock  when 
>    in  ;uii  power  gave  victory  to  the  Germans  at  Coroiiel.    <'lese  asso- 
rt     that  time  gave  us  to  see  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  your 
;«i  m!  i,>  conceive  for  him  genuine  admiration  and  regard.    His  spirit 
^         us  now.  drawing  the  nations  nearer  together  in  ini]>erishah)e  frlend- 
litv   we  not  in  confidence  assert  that  the  |ieople  of  hotli  countries  will 
Navy"  in  actual  regard,  interchange  of  ideas,  and  closer  fellowship 
'•akc  The  Intercourse  hetween  nations  us  nohle  and  as  helpful  as  that 
'vixtt'd  between  the  men  of  hoth  navies. 

the  day  that   Admiral   Sims,  our  hrilliant  naval   representative  in 

•  lii  ring  the  war,  arrived  in  linden  ami  your  ahle  naval  representatives 
»   «mr  country,  there  1ms  not  hcen  an  instant  when  the  navies  did  not 
'Xstinpie  which  the  whole  |>eoples  of  hoth  will  follow  in  the  better  days 
iri  tries  hy  vah»r  and  statesmanship  will  do  so  much  to  bring  to  the 

ope — most  of  us,  at  any  rate,  hi>i»e — that  the  foundation  of  the  League 
k»iis  will  eventual^,  |H*rhaps  sooner  than  scoffers  imagine,  sound  the 

» 1 1  of  at  least  Inordinately  large  exi>endltures  on  great  fleets.  We  realize 
full  the  anxiety,  indeed  the  urgent  necessity,  felt  in  Great  Britain  to  iv- 
» vsil  ex|»cndituies  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  safety.  The  United 
will.  I  am  convinced,  do  nothing  that  international  developments  do  not 
r«M|uire  us  to  do,  to  add  to  the  naval  burdens  of  this  or  any  other  lamer. 

r*^-«»gnize  the  |»otltical  and  geographical  necessities  which  call  for  great 
i  >*'H  imwer.  we  are  convinced  that  Britons,  on  their  part,  recognize  that 
■  necessities  exist  in  our  case.  We,  too,  have  a  prodigious  coast  line.  We 
jrrcat  foreign  trade,  which  is  bound  to  grow,  a  carrying  trade  that  will 
vith  it,  and  obligations  growing  out  of  our  League  of  Nations  covenant. 
nit«Ml  States  does  not  aspire,  as  we  believe  Great  Britain  does  not  aspire, 
'♦•ss  such  strength  at  sea  that  we  can  impose  our  decrees  arbitrarily  upon 
f !-«•♦•  |>eople.    Such  a  tradition  is  wholly  foreign  to  our  political  nature  ami 

•  out  of  tune  with  our  traditions.  But  If  the  evolution  of  the  League 
ions  is  not  such  as  its  friends  and  devotees  in  Kurope  and  In  America  hu|»e 
t  amy  be.  if  comi>etjtion  in  armaments  must  continue,  as  In  the  past,  un- 
*«l  hy  any  other  consideration  than  a  nation's  financial  capacity — then, 
tnlde  as  the  choice  will  be,  repugnant  as  it  will  be  to  the  American  people. 
I  »»♦*  essential,  from  the  dictates  of  elementary  national  interest,  that  they 
Iniihl  and  maintain  a  fleet  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  national  de- 
aiid  with  our  international  oblipitions. 

io  Chairman.  On  May  22  you  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  will  put 
ie  record  here,  inclosing  a  copy  of  your  entire  speech  made  l>e- 
the  Anglo-American  Society  in  Ixmdon  on  Thursday.  May  1, 

cretarv  Daniels.  That  is  right;  yes. 

u»  Chairman.  In  that  speech  I  find  the  only  allusion  made  to 
tiral  Sims  was  the  following,  on  page  9 : 

<>ni  the  day  that  Admiral  Sims,  our  hrilliant  naval  representative  in  Europe 
lg  the  war,  arrived  in  London  and  your  able  naval  representatives  came  to 
ountry,  there  has  not  been  an  Instant  when  the  navies  did  not  set  an  example 
h  the  whole  peoples  of  both  will  follow  in  the  better  days  our  countries  by 

*  and  statesmanship  will  do  so  much  to  bring  to  the  world. 

just  state  that  as  the  allusion  to  Admiral  Sims  in  your  speech, 
coretarv  Daniels.  Yes:  I  made  that  speech  before  the  Anglo- 
erican  Society  on  Mav  1,  1919. 

he  Chairman.  In  the  London  Times  of  Friday,  May  2,  1919,  ex- 
•ts  are  given  from  your  speech, 
♦ecretary  Daniels.  What  date  is  that? 

lie  Chairman.  May  2.  The  speech  is  given.  These  extracts  are 
en  in  the  third  person. 

MMTetary  Daniels.  You  say  it  is  in  the  third  person? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.    I  find  the  following  [reading]  : 

A   LASTING  BOND. 

He  rejoiced — 
That  is,  you — 

that  In  its  cooperation  with  the  British  Navy,  the  Nuvy  of  the  United  Slut*' 
was  represented  here  by  a  courageous,  wise,  and  brave  man  who  undenstoo 
the  very  heart  of  the  struggle,  and  entered  into  it  with  sympathy  and  the  heart 
est  feeling  for  his  British  comrades. 

Do  you  recall  having  made  any  such  statement?  I  do  not  find  it  ii 
the  transcript  of  the  speech  which  you  have  sent  me. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  could  have  made  that  statement  about  Ad 
miral  Rodman  or  Sims,  or  any  other  officer  who  was  abroad ;  that  the1 
entered  with  the  heartiest  spirit,  as  they  did.  But,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 
will  say  to  you  that  the  speech  I  gave  you  is  the  speech  I  wrote  and  tin 
speech  I  furnished  for  tne  press. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  speech  that  you  gave? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  the  speech  I  gave. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  sav  what  was  stated  in  the  Londor 
Times? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  could  not  say  that  T  did  not  use  some  of  thos< 
words. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  foi 
Monday  morning.  May  17,  the  following: 
Secretary  Daniels.  What  year  was  that? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  of  this  year,  1920  [reading] : 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Daniels's  remarks  appeared  in  the  Ivondiui  morn 
ing  pai>ers  of  May  2,  1919,  and  is  virtually  verbatim. 

I  find  the  following  reference  to  Admiral  Sims: 

Ten  years  ago  Admiral  Sims,  shaking  at  a  banquet  in  Ixmdon.  made  a  speed 
in  whieh  he  sub!  thai  if  the  time  ever  came  when  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  wa> 
threatened  with  invasion  the  American  people  would  tight  with  the  Englisi 
people  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Nor  < lit  1  they  forget  that  the  admiral  was  rebuked 
for  that  s|)eeeh,  for  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  policy,  sent  him  a  formai 
reprimand.  That  reprimand,  in  the  light  of  this  hour,  was  a  decoration  of  honor 
He  rejoiced  that  in  this  cooperation  with  the  British  Navy  the  Navy  of  tlw 
T ' n 1 1 «m  1  States  was  represented  here  by  a  courageous,  a  wise,  and  a  brave  man 
who  understood  the  very  heart  of  the  struggle,  and  who  entered  into  it  wltl: 
sympathy  and  the  heartiest  feeling  for  his  British  comrades. 

Do  you  recall  ever  making  a  statement  of  that  kind? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Xo;  I  recall  making  this  speech. 
The  Chairman.  Are  vou  sure  that  you  did  not  make  that  statement  * 
Secretary  Daniels.  1  am  certain  that  I  did  not  use  some  of  those 
words. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  refer  to  his  

Secretary  Daniels.  Guildhall  speech? 
The  Chairman.  Guildhall  speech? 
Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  certain? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  never  would  be  certain  that  I  did  not  refer 
to  it :  no :  but  I  was  very  careful  to  write  that  speech  and  to  deliver  it 
almost  word  for  word  as  I  had  written  it. 
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'  it  a  i  u.man.  Ami  what  you  have  given  me  here  is  a  transcript  of 
o<-h  as  you  had  written  it:  and  it  was  delivered  and  then 
up  from  your  recollection? 

-tjiry  Daniels.  No:  I  wrote  it  first,  l>ef ore  I  delivered  it. 
Chairman.  Then,  ran  you  he  sure  thnti  you  did  not  sa}* 
I  nit  is.  in  the  l^ondon  Times  of  May  *2.  or  what  was  quoted  from 

i  Indedphia  ledger  of  May  17,  U>*20.  as  having  heen  given  in  the 

ki  papers' 

I'tary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heen  a  reporter  myself, 
this  speech  out  to  all  the  London  press.    Reporters  never  do 

w<»u  exactly  as  you  make  a  remark.   They  try  to  get  you  riqrht. 

lines  they  fail  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 
Chairman.  Hut  in  an  enthusiasm  like  that  in  London  one 

mes  expresses  more  than  one  has  written  down,  does  not  one? 

*ctary  Daniels.  Hut  not  at  that  time,  hecause  I  was  very  care- 
that  speech,  and  since  you  have  quoted  from  it  I  wish  to  read 

mraph  from  this  speech  made  to  the  Anglo-American  Society, 

mlon.  May  1. 

•  C'haikman.  Is  not  that  already  in  the  statement  you  have 

rotary  Daniels.  Yes:  but  this  will  come  in  here.  It  is  just  a 
rraph  [reading]  : 

Iimjk* — most  of  us.  at  any  rate.  hoj»e--that  the  foundation  of  the  league 
ions  will  eventually,  perhaps  . sooner  than  scoffers  Imagine,  sound  the 
knell  of  :i t  least  inordinately  large  expenditures  on  great  fleets.  We 

•  To  the  full  the  anxiety,  indeed,  the  urgent  necessity,  felt  in  lireat 
n    to   ret  luce  naval  expenditures  to  the  lowest   level   eoinpatihle  with 

The  I'nlted  States  will,  I  am  convinced,  do  nothing  that  international 
•pments  do  not  strictly  require  us  to  do,  to  add  to  the  naval  hurdens 
s  or  any  other  power.  As  we  recognize  the  jwditical  and  geographical 
dties,  which  call  for  great  Itritish  sea  power,  we  are  convinced  that 
us  on  their  part  recognize  that  similar  necessities  exist  in  our' ease.  We, 
iave  a  prodigious  coastline. 

-aid  that  in  London.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  there  was  a  great  deal 
iscussion  in  the  papers  criticizing  America  for  huilding  a  great 
•hant  marine  | continuing  reading]: 

•  have  :i  -Teat  foreign  trade  which  is  hound  to  grow,  a  carrying  trade 
will  onu  uirh  it.  t r t > « •  obligations  growing  out  of  our  league  of  nations 
unit.    The  Initial  States  dees  not  aspire,  as  we  believe  <!reut  Hritain 

;i «>pire,  t<»  possess  such  strength  at  sea  thai  we  cnii  im|Kise  our  decrees 
tuiily  u|kiu  other  free  peoples.  Such  a  tradition  is  wholly  foreign  to  our 
ira!  nature,  ami  utterly  out  of  tune  with  our  traditions.  Hut  if  the  evo- 
n  of  the  league  of  nations  is  not  such  as  its  friends  and  devotees  in 
»|>e  and  in  America  h»i>e  that  it  may  be;  if  comi>etitlon  in  armaments 
:  continue,  as  in  the  past,  uucherked  by  any  other  consideration  than  a 
>n'<  tinaiicial  capaelty- - 1 hen.  regrettable  as  the  choice  will  Ih\  repugnant 
t  will  !*•  t«>  the  American  |ieople.  It  will  lie  essential  from  the  dictates  of 
M-ntary  national  interest  that  they  shall  bnihl  and  maintain  a  fleet  coinmen- 
te  with  the  needs  of  national  defense  and  with  our  international  obligations. 

he  Chairman.  That  may  he  very  fine.  Mr.  Secretary,  hut  I  can 
see  what  it  has  to  do  with  Admiral  Sims.    I  am  asking  y:>u  now 
»ut  tlie  admiral. 

secretary  Daniki.s.  I  wished  to  show  you  the  character  of  the 
vch  1  made  in  Ixmdon  l>efore  the  Aniflo-Amerieun  Societv. 
The  Chairman.  Ves:  hut  the  paper  indicates  that  you  said  a  great 
il  more  ahmit  Admiral  Sims  than  you  admit  saying:  and  it  seems 
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inconceivable  to  me  that  a  great  paper  like  the  London  Times  o 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  would  make  statements  not  barked  up  b 
facts. 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  spoke  -very  cordially  in  that  letter  and  i 
that  speech  about  Admiral  Sims.  1  spoke  of  Admiral  Sims.  I  spok 
of  Hodman  and  of  Strauss.  The  paper  does  not  have  that  in  othe 
speeches  I  made  there.  I  spoke  of  the  very  close  cooperation  we  ha< 
with  the  British  Navy,  and  how  we  rejoiced  in  it:  and  I  do  now.  I 
is  one  of  the  things  of  the  war  that  I  am  happy  about,  that  in  tin 
{Treat  war  our  Navy  and  the  allied  navies  worked  in  very  close  bur 
mony  and  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  made  this  speech  and  when  y<> 
made  these  statements  that  T  have  referred  to,  you  knew  about  \vh;i 
Admiral  Sims  had  done  during  the  war,  did  you  not* 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  do  you  mean,  about  what  he  had  done 

The  Chairman.  About  his  record  during  the  war.  and  what  yoi 
call  his  alleged  lack  of  vision  and  aggressiveness. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  state  very  well  and  ver 
truly,  and  it  is  very  true,  and  Admiral  Sims  was  an  able  officer,  an* 
Admiral  Sims  did  many  things.  When  I  say  that  he  lacked  visioi 
about  boldness,  about  audacity,  about  the  barrage,  about  the  haset 
and  other  things  over  there.  I  do  not  minimize  the  value  of  his  woH 
in  I^ondon  and  his  cooperation  with  the  allies.  I  would  not.  if 
could.  1  rejoice  in  it,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  rejoice  tha 
our  officer  there  was  cooperating  earnestly  with  our  allies. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  book  of  yours  which  I  have  sent  for.  Mi 
Secretary,  I  believe  there  is  a  preface  by  a  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  preface  you  are  familiar  with,  are  you  not 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes:  I  think  T  am. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  in  the  preface  it  states  that  Admira 
Sims,  while  on  the  other  side,  was  in  command  of  a  great  nujnlvc 
of  officers  and  men.  and  the  exact  figures  are  given  in  the  preface 

Secretary  Daniels.  Admiral  Sims  was  the  chief  naval  representa 
tive  in  London;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  command  of  those  

Secretary  Daniels.  Of  those  men,  yes,  in  the  sense— his  conimant 
over  there  was  always  this  way :  He  was  sent  over  first  as  a  ronHden 
tial  representative.  Then  he  was  made  force  commander.  Then  b 
was  made  naval  attache,  and  the  forces  abroad  reported  to  him.  al 
though  the  forces  afloat  technically  were  always  under  control  of  tin 

r^  *■  • 

commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  though  the  chief  direction  came  fron 
Operations  here  in  Washington.  It  was  rather  an  anomalous  posi 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  preface— and  1 
will  quote  the  part  referred  to  when  the  book  comes— stating  tha' 
he  was  not  actually  in  command,  was  there? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well.  Admiral  Benson  was  actually  in  corn 
mand  of  every  ship  in  the  Navy  all  during  the  war,  although  la 
designated  

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  if  an  error  is  made  by  a  man  wlu 
is  writing  a  preface  for  your  own  book,  before  you  allowed  it  to  m 
out,  von  naturally  would  correct  it.  would  von  not  ? 
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vtury  Damkls.  What  do  you  mean  by  "command."  Mr.  Chair- 

C  it  a  i  km  ax.  I  do  not  know.  He  stated  they  were  under  his 
mil.     I  will  read  it  when  I  get  the  book. 

etarv  Daniels.  Admiral  Sims  was  foree  commander  of  the 
abroad:  but.  as  1  said  to  you  l>efore.  Ids  position  was  some- 
anomalous.  He  never  was  afloat:  he  never  personally  com- 
m1  a  Meet  of  destroyers  or  otherwise,  except  one  week  when 
■k  Admiral  Baily's  place  at  Queenstown.  That  is  no  reflection 
Admiral  Sims.  His  duties  were  usually  as  naval  attache  and 
representative  at  London,  and  of  course  he  was  there  in  charge, 
e  was  the  force  commander  through  whom  the  men  reported, 
u  will  read  on  page  r>,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  report  of  1919, 

s  naval  forces  operating 
iropean  waters,'1  you  will  see  he  calls  himself  the  force  corn- 
ier. That  is  what  he  was.  and  it  was  a  very  important  place, 
e  Chairman-.  Yes:  but  you  have  stated,  or  T  think  some  of 
witnesses  have  stated,  that  he  was  merelv  a  representative  of 
hireau  of  Operations. 

(•rotary  Daniels.  I  have  never  said  that  he  was  merely  a  rep- 
itative.  T  have  said  that  his  function  was  chiefly  in  London, 
tly  what  Capt.  Pratt's  was  in  Washington.  Capt.  Pratt  was 
tant  for  Operations,  and  was  called  that.  Admiral  Sims  was 
esenting  Operations  in  Tendon.  He  was  also  naval  attache. 
ie  Chairman.  T  will  now  read  what  Mr.  Jenkins  says  in  his 
xluction  [reading]  : 

ii»n  hostilities  ptul«'<l  there  \\vrv  more  Tlmn  'MH\  vessels  mul  n  force  of 
•  tlmn  .".000  men  and  oflleers  o|M»nitln^  In  Kuroi**nn  waiters  nmler  Admiral 
;'s  com  ma  ml. 

do  not  see  how  you  could  be  very  much  more  specific  than  that, 
reretary  Daniels.  T  have  always  said  he  was  the  force  cons- 
ider, and  those  ships  reported  to  him  and  took  orders  from  him 
ctlv  as  he  took  orders  from  Operations  here. 

\w  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
imanding  those  men  ? 

secretary  Daniels.  Just  exactly  the  same  way  as  Admiral  Benson 
>  in  command  of  the  fleet,  l>oth  afloat  and  ashore:  Benson  in 
ishington  and  Sims  in  London.    I  do  not  reflect  upon  him.  1 

telling  you  the  fact.  He  was  not  afloat:  he  was  ashore.  And 
v i  1 1  say  this,  that  when  the  bill  came  up  to  make  two  admirals 
\  was  discussed  in  the  Xaval  Affairs  Committee  with  some  mem- 
rs,  one  meml>er  of  the  committee  objected  to  making  two  admirals 

the  Navy,  and  they  said  they  understood  if  they  were  made,  I 
ould  recommend  Benson  and  Sims.  T  frankly  said,  "  Yes,  I 
IP:  and  they  said,  "Well,  we  rather  do  not  believe  it  ought  to 

done.  Neither  one  of  them  was  afloat :  neither  one  of  them  ever 
mmanded  ships  in  battle;  and  we  think  that  the  title  of  admiral 
ljiht  to  go  only  to  a  man  who  commands  ships  afloat":  and  I 
link  that  largely  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  did  not 
ithorize  any  admiral  in  the  Navy. 

Another  gentleman  of  the  committee  said  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ig  to  make  them  both  vice  admirals,  but  he  could  not  vote  to  make 
man  admiral  in  the  Navy  for  life  unless,  like  Farragut  or  Dewey, 
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he  had  been  actually  in  battle  afloat;  that  men  who  were  occupie 
with  great  administrative  duties,  like  Benson  and  Sims,  were  ei 
titled  to  distinction,  but  that  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  makin 
either  of  them  an  admiral,  or  any  man  an  admiral  for  life,  unl« 
he  had  been  afloat  in  battle. 

The  Chairman.  When  Admiral  Benson  went  over  to  Londo 
and  had  looked  matters  over  there,  he  recommended,  did  he  not,  tin 
Admiral  Sims  be  given  an  adequate  stall,  a  much  larger  staff,  tha 
he  had,  in  London  { 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  Admiral  Sims  had  been  asking  that  for  soil 
time,  and  therefore  he  justified  Admiral  Sims's  request,  did  1j 
not  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  Admiral  Sims's  staff.  Well,  you  rt 
member,  as  I  said  in  my  direct  testimony,  that  before  Admiral  Sim 
went  abroad  the  American  ambassador  wrote  that  if  we  would  sen 
an  officer  over,  the  British  Admiralty  would  furnish  an  adequat 
staff.  Admiral  Sims  had,  when  he  went  abroad,  his  aid,  Command* 
Babcock,  the  naval  attache,  Capt.  Macdougal,  Capt.  Toby,  and  prett 
soon,  Commander  Daniels,  and  he  was  authorized  to  take  such  sta 
from  the  excess  of  officers  from  the  ships  that  went  over  early,  as  li 
might  desire.  My  recollection  about  his  staff  is  this,  because  that  wji 
not  a  matter  that  I  personally  handled,  that  the  only  telegrams  tha 
impressed  me  about  his  staff,  from  Admiral  Sims  in  the  early  day 
were  that  he  telegraphed  me  repeatedly  to  send  Capt.  Pratt  over 
and  then  he  telegraphed  to  send  over  Mr.  Belknap— Command* 
Belknap — and  he  mentioned  men  by  name.  I  did  not  have  the  dis 
position  of  the  officers  personally,  myself,  and  as  I  said  in  my  dire< 
testimony,  I  should  have  l>een  happier  looking  back  on  it — or  lool 
ing  forward  to  it  if  it  had  been  called  to  my  attention,  if  he  had  ha 
more  men  on  his  staff  the  first  few  months  and  less  the  last  few. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Palmer  stated  he  wanted  to  £et  tl 
course  at  the  Xaval  Academy  shortened  to  three  vears.  \  ou  01 
posed  that,  did  you  not,  until  war  was  actually  declared  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  did  not  propose  it  until  about  the  tin 
war  was  declared.  I  have  a  very  jealous  feeling  about  graduates  a, 
the  Xaval  Academy.  I  think  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  wli 
gets  less  than  four  years  lacks  the  training  that  ought  to  belong  t 
a  naval  officer. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  propose  it  until  war  was  declared? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  did  not  propose  it  until  just  before  war  wi 
declared.  Palmer  came  into  office  in  August,  1916.  I  have  for^oi 
ten  the  date  he  proposed  it,  but  it  was  in  the  fall  or  the  next  sprmj 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  was  before  we  declared  war  on  Ge 
many  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  came  in  in  1910.  I  do  not  recollect  til 
date,  but  it  was  before  I  went  before  the  Xaval  Affairs  Committe 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  testimony  shows  that  it  was  some  tin 
before  war  was  declared. 

Secretary  Daniels.  He  came  into  office  August  20  or  August  25- 
in  August,  1916 — about  six  months  before  thev  broke  off  relntiol 
with  Germany.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date  when  it  was  propose* 
I  was  not  very  keen  about  it.    I  am  not  certain  now  that  it  was 
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in^.  I  have  very  grave  doubts  of  it,  and  so  I  told  Admiral 
that  I  hated  very  much  except  under  the  gravest  emergency 
iien  go  to  the  Naval  Academy  and  be  graduated  without  a 
ar  course,  and  I  would  take  it  up  with  the  Superintendent  of 
val  Academy  and  talk  with  him  about  it.  I  took  it  up  with 
1 1  Eberle  and  talked  it  over  with  him. 

airman.  You  even  considered  a  five-year  course,  did  you  not  ? 
itary  Daniels.  Before  the  war? 
Chairman.  Yes. 

etary  Daniels.  Oh,  yes;  I  believed  we  ought  to  have  a  tive- 
>urse  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  time  of  peace.  I  think  it  is 
:  mistake  to  graduate  naval  officers  without  a  long  enough  time, 
ml  men  to  medical  schools  for  four  years.  They  go  to  college 
ur  years  and  then  have  three  or  fours  years  at  a  medical  school, 
ad  my  way,  and  we  had  the  time,  I  would  not  permit  any  man 
duate  at  the  Naval  Academy  under  five  years;  and  then  after 
\  {graduated  and  gone  to  sea  for  two  years  1  would  bring  him 
for  a  post  graduate  course.  It  is  a  position  requiring  great 
ledge  in  many  ways. 

A*,  as  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  you 
about  that.    When  I  came  into  office  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
ivigation  said  that  enough  men  were  going  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
to  give  officers  for  years  to  come.    Before  war  was  declared  I 
unended,  and  secured  from  Congress,  an  increase  of  midshipmen 
one  per  Congressman  to  five  per  Congressman,  making  possible  a 
increase  in  officers  from  the  Naval  Academy.    I  doubted  that 
year  course,  but  after  I  talked  with  Klx»rle  about  it  he  said 
uving  these  boys  study  in  the  summer,  and  under  these  eireum- 
es  or  conditions,  he  thought  it  the  wise  thing  to  do;  so  I  recom- 
led  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  after  reflection,  and  we 
M  it  and  lost  no  time  about  it.   I  say  now,  if  I  had  known  when 
proved  it  that  the  war  would  end  in  1918,  as  it  did,  I  should  have 
opposed  it,  and  I  intend  to  order  every  man  who  graduated  there 
three-vear  course,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  to  sea  for  two  vears, 
c  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  a  post-graduate  course:  l>ecause 
•ssarily,  no  matter  how  able  and  bright  he  is,  he  had  to  skim 
nigh  the  course  in  three  years,  when  we  owed  him  the  full  time 
our  vears. 

he  Chairman.  But  for  the  emergency  of  war  you  were  justified 
utting  down  the  course  to  three  years? 
secretary  Daniels.  In  that  emergency  of  war  we  did  it. 
.'he  Chairman.  And  you  opposed  it  until  war  was  actually  de- 
secretary  Daniels.  It  never  was  suggested  to  me — I  will  get  that 
;e.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  suggested  in  the  spring  of  11)17. 
mow  that  my  objection  to  it — and  that  objection  is  very  well 
ainded  and  verv  strong,  in  my  judgment — I  know  that  there  was 
t  a  delay  of  a  day  in  securing  it  from  Congress  by  reason  of  my 
Stating  about  shortening  the  course  for  naval  officers.  I  wished  it 
uld  be  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Palmer  also  stated  that  he  wished  to  put 
tired  officers  on  duty  in  order  to  stimulate  recruiting,  and  that  you 
>posed  this. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  exceptional  retired  officer 
who  makes  a  pood  recruiting  officer.  Retired  officers,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  retired  for  age  or  for  some  disability,  and  there  are  certain 
duties  they  can  perform  very  well,  and  we  did  call  them  back  during 
the  war:  but  for  recruiting  duty  I  did  not  then  approve  it.  and  I 
do  not  now  approve  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  younger  men.  more 
active,  and  we  ought  to  give  places  of  more  responsibility  to  oh  I 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  On  pace  1089  of  the  record,  in  Admiral  Palmers 
testimony,  appears  the  following  [reading] : 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  matters  in  your  own  hands  and  went  ahead? 

Capt.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  did.  I  did  not  do  that,  however,  until  after  I  had 
exhausted  every  other  means  to  get  the  thing  done.  I  think,  though,  the  whole 
tiling  was  due  to  procrastination. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  part  of  the  Secretary? 

Capt.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir.    I  was  forced  

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  give  yon  any  reasons  for  delaying  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan? 

Capt.  Palmer.  Well,  no  reasons,  of  course,  that  appealed  to  me  or  appealed 
to  our  people  that  were  charged  with  personnel,  but  he  would  say,  "  We  have 
too  many  reserves  now.    We  do  not  want  any  more." 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  this,  in  your  opinion,  discourage  re- 
cruiting1? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  will  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  reserves  came  under  class  4? 

Secretary  Daniels.  About  three-fourths  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  reserves  that  came  under  class  4  could  not 
be  ordered  out  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  enlisted  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  could  not  be  called  to  service  at  all  until 
war  was  actuallv  declared.  And  when  I  told  Admiral  Palmer  not 
to  organize  any  more  propaganda  for  reserves  we  were  20,000  short 
on  regulars;  and  I  instructed  him  to  use  all  the  machinery  of  his 
office  to  enlist  the  20,000  regulars,  who  could  be  sent  anywhere  at  any 
time  to  do  anything,  and  then  after  they  were  in  then  we  would  get 
the  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  But  undoubtedly  you  could  get  men  in  the  re- 
serves, when  vou  could  not  get  them  to  go  into  the  regular  Navy? 

Secretary  1)aniels.  We  could  not  use  them.  We  could  not  even 
take  them  in  and  train  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  change  them  over,  as  you  afterwards 
did,  you  could  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Look  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  August  29,  1916. 
we  had  authorization  to  go  from  60,000  to  a  possible  97,000.  I  in- 
structed Navigation  to  enlist  all  they  could,  and  they  were  very 
active,  but  young  men  would  not  enlist.  The  reserve  was  perfectly 
open  to  them.  They  could  have  gone  in  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance, but  the  last  of  the  year  Capt.  Palmer  began  to  arrange  plans 
for  a  propaganda  and  a  drive  for  reserves,  who  could  not  have  been 
taken  in  for  training,  who  could  not  be  called  to  the  colors.  All  that 
would  be  done  would  just  to  be  a  card  index  man. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  could  be  changed  over  at  any  time,  could 
they  not? 
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vtaiT  Daniklk.  Not  unless  I  issued  an  order  that  they  could. 
Chairman.  But  there  was  no  difficulty  ahout  getting  them  in 
von  did  issue  the  order?    It  seems  to  ine  from  your  testimony 
t*:ii*Iv  all  of  them  were  glad  to  come  in. 

"**tary  Daxiklm.  That  was  in  war,  Mr.  Chairman.    In  the  days 
full  and  the  earlv  spring  everv  reservist  who  had  come  to  us  of 

-i    12  and  >\  we  earnestly  sought  for.    The  class  4  we  did  not 
to  stress,  because  if  we  pressed  them,  we  probably  would  have 

i  men  to  have  gone  into  the  reserve  that  we  could  have  gotten 

In*  regulars,  and  the  regulars  were  the  chief  men  we  wanted. 

*  was  no  lack  of  any  earnest  effort  to  secure  regulars,  and  when 

iml>er  of  regulars  was  filled  there  was  no  lack  of  earnest  desire 

■viler  to  enlist  the  reserves. 

Chairman.  On  page  1006  of  the  typewrtten  record  appears 

allowing  [reading]  : 

Chairman.  I>ld  the  Secretary  over  criticize  you  for  not  carrying  out  his 
or  did  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  tlio  fact  that  yon  had  not  done  so? 
»l.   IVvlmkk.  Well,  the  Secretary  s^-nt  for  me  several  times  on  the  subject. 

t.  I  was  in  the  Secretary's  office  lit  least  a  dozen  times  a  day.  This  was 
'n«*r«lly.  In  regard  to  tin*  details  of  assignment  of  a  man  or  an  officer,  or 
\>ing  like  that,  t lint  he  wanted  to  »sk  nbout.  He  said.  "  I  told  you  to  stop 
iNt'rvcs,  and  It  bus  not  been  done.  Now,  I  want  to  see  the  order  about 
iii^  the  reserves":  and  lie  wanted  them  stopped.  Pretty  soon  lie  would 
nit  that  some  one  was  in  some  place,  and  he  would  nsk  me  about  it.  I 
1  say.  "Mr.  Secretary,  we  bad  to  go  ahead.    We  needed  these  people  and 

people."  And  I  said,  "  We  got  the  word  from  Operations,  and  we  simply 
to  jro  ahead."    Well,  the  general  thing  was,  "  Well,  don't  get  any  more." 

was  the  general  idea. 

e  Chairman.  If  you  bad  not  done  so,  the  Navy  could  not  have  performed 
i glial  service  during  the  war  that  It  did  perform? 

pt.  Palmer.  It  could  not  have  done  anything,  sir.  It  could  not  hnve  done 
hlng. 

hat  is  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
erretary  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Capt.  Palmer  is  mis- 
»n  ahout  that.    Let  me  give  you  a  statement.    As  I  said  just 
.*.  T  never  ordered  not  to  enroll  reserves  at  any  time  except  when 
did  not  have  the  Regulars  full,  when  I  ordered  them  not  to  make 
ictive  campaign.    There  never  was  a  minute  when  reserves  could 
have  heen  enrolled,  but  we  could  not  begin  an  active  campaign. 
>n  April  1.  U>17,  there  were  then  a  total  of  8,000  in  the  reserve, 
ring  the  month  of  April  there  were  16.000  enrolled  in  the  reserve 
ce.    Of  this  numl>er  there  were  11.000  enrolled  in  class  4,  and 
le  of  them  could  lie  sent  to  sea  on  regular  service, 
hiring  the  month  of  May  there  were  13,000  Naval  Reserves  en- 
led.    Of  this  number  10,000  were  in  class  4. 

)n  June  1 — this  is  a  remarkable  figure — out  of  a  total  of  38,000 
n  enrolled  in  the  reserve  force.  '25.000  were  in  class  4.  In  other 
rds,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Naval  Reserves  enrolled  on  this 
te  could  be  used  only  for  seacoast  defense  on  land  and  could  not  be 
it  to  sea  for  the  general  service  of  the  Navy. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  regular  force  was  filled  up.  we  got  the  reserves; 
(I  as  to  getting  men  in  the  service.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  very 
nl  time  getting  them  in  until  just  before  war  was  declared:  anil 
ter  that  they  literallv  poured  in,  so  that  there  wasMtany  trouble 
wait  getting  men.  "They  just  came,  and  we  had  to  *  back 
metimes.   There  were  a  great  many  nf  them 
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The  Chairman.  And  at  any  time  they  could  have  been  changed 
over  from  class  4  to  class  2  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Any  time  after  they  came  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  after  they  came  into  the  service. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Not  until  they  came  into  the  service.  The 
way  we  change  them  over  was  this.  I  had  no  authority  to  do  it. 
They  enlisted  in  class  4.  The  President  could  not  send  one  man  in 
class  4  out  of  the  district  in  which  he  enlisted  to  work.  We  could 
not  put  a  class  4  man  on  a  destroyer. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  change  him  over  at  any  time  on  his 
request,  or  if  you  did  ask  him  to  do  it,  and  he  consented,  then  you 
could  change  him  over? 

Secretarv  Daniels.  Yes.  I  told  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  that  no 
man  must  be  promoted  who  did  not  get  out  of  class  4  and  come  into 
a  scuroing  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  was  only  on  account  of  that 
promotion  that  those  splendid  young  men  changed  over,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No.  In  mv  direct  testimony  I  said  this,  that 
most  of  those  men  in  class  4  enrolled  in  class  4  because  they  thought 
that  class  4  was  the  only  way  they  could  come  in  the  Navy  for  the 
war.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  serve 
for  the  war.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  for  service  after  the 
war.  But  there  were  men  in  class  4 — not  many — who  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  sea.  But  the  bulk  of  them  came  in  from  a  fine  spirit,  into 
class  4,  for  the  war,  and  then  later,  of  course,  those  splendid  young 
fellows  very  gladly  and  voluntarily  went  into  the  other  class.  But 
I  had  no  authority  except  to  take  them  voluntarily  or  refusing  pro- 
motion. And  so  I  did  that,  and  they  came  in  and  did  splendid  service. 
Most  of  them  were  actuated  in  coming  into  the  reserve  because  they 
onlv  wanted  to  come  in  for  the  war. 

rfhe  Chairman.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  your 
appointment  of  Admiral  Sims  for  service  abroad?  Why  did*  you 
pick  him  out  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  we  first  picked  out  Admiral  Wilson  to 
go.  He  was  first  choice.  But  about  that  time  it  was  decided  to  or- 
ganize a  patrol  force  under  Admiral  Mayo,  and  Admiral  Wilson  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  patrol  force,  of  cruisers,  etc.,  and  we  selected 
Admiral  Sims  for  the  reason  that  he  was  president  of  the  War  Col- 
lege ;  he  had  spent  much  of  his  life  abroad ;  he  had  been  naval  attache 
in  Paris  during  the  Spanish -American  War;  and  he  knew  the  people 
in  France;  he  had  spent  much  time  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  British  naval  officers;  and  we  thought  he 
was  well  equipped  for  the  work  and  that  he  would  immediately  get 
in  such  intimate  touch  with  our  allies  abroad  in  the  navy  as  to 
enable  us  to  more  rapidly  and  whole-heartedly  throw  our  whole  force 
into  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  possess  your  confidence? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  had  confidence  in  his  ablity — yes:  he  pos- 
sessed my  confidence.  I  would  not  have  sent  him  unless  I  had  thought 
that  he  was  an  able  and  loyal  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  attitude  toward  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Admiral  Sims — that  you  wanted  to  follow  them  out 
if  possible,  or  not? 
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retary  Daniels.  Wherever  they  were  wise,  ami  in  most  instances 

were  followed  out.    Of  course,  we  assumed  the  right  and  tho 

—  tlie  responsibility — of  passing  upon  them. 

<k  Chairman.  Thev  were  followed  out  what  ? 

*retary  Daniels.  1  say,  we  assumed  the  responsibility  and  tho 

of  oassing  upon  his  recommendations;  but  the  policy  generally 
as  I  told  all  the  bureau  chiefs  and  everybody,  our  lorces  must 

the  first  go.   Do  everything  you  can  for  the  men  abroad;  give 
everything  possible  as  quickly  as  possible;  cooperate  whole- 
tedly  and  rapidly  and  effectively. 

»e  Chairman.  As  quickly  as  possible?    Did  you  know  at  the 
that  these  recommendations  were  made  only  after  full  discus- 
and  agreement  with  the  heads  of  the  allied  navies  ? 
'cretary  Daniels.  Did  I  know  what? 

ie  Chairman.  That  these  recommendations  were  made  only 
r   full  discussion  and  agreement  with  the  heads  of  the  allied 

OS? 

H-retary  Daniels.  What  recommendations? 

he  Chairman.  That  Admiral  Sims  made,  that  I  just  asked  you 

At. 

eoretary  Daniels.  Which  ones? 

he  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  your  attitude  was  with  regard 
Vdmiral  Sims's  recommendations.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  knew 
•*»  recommendations  were  made  only  after  full  discussion  and 
eement  with  the  heads  of  the  allied  navies? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  think  some  of  them  were:  and  some,  I  think, 
*e  his  own  recommendations.  Certainly  he  did  not  ask  them  for 
*  recommendations  about  whom  he  should  have  on  his  staff,  or 
om  we  should  have  abroad  in  the  American  Navy.  As  to  policies, 
would  generally  say.  i%  The  naval  council  recommended  so-and- 
and  if  they  were  his  own  recommendations,  he  would  say,  "  I 
ommend  so-and-so." 

The  Chairman.  There  has  l>een  a  good  deal  of  testimony  about 
'  delay  in  carrying  out  these  recommendations.  Have  you  any 
rtieular  explanation  about  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Xo:  I  know  of  no  delay  that  could  have  been 

oided. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  believe  that  any  of  his  recommenda- 
^ns  were  unsound,  or  did  you  consider  Admiral  Sims  untrust- 
irthy  in  anvway? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  considered  some  of  his  recommendations 
>solutelv  unsound,  and  did  not  approve  them. 
The  Chairman.  Not  enough  so  to  warrant  calling  him  back? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Xo:  because,  as  I  have  said  in  my  direct 
stimonv.  the  thimrs  he  did  that  I  enumerated  here  that  I  heartily 
^approved  of.  I  did  not  know  of  until  long  after  he  came  back. 
The  Chairman.  Did  von  consider  any  of  the  recommendation* 
\ade  unsound  that  were  afterward-  accepted? 
Secretary  Daniels.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  any  of  his  recommendations 
insound  that  were  afterwards  accepted? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  Of** 
mless  I  knew  what  yon  mean.  { 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  did,  that  would  prove  that  they  were  no! 
unsound  as  developed  by  later  events? 

Senator  Pittman.  They  might  be  unsound  to-day  and  sound  sis 
months  from  now. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Exactly.  For  instance,  he  made  some  recom- 
mendations about  men  he  wanted  over  there,  that  I  knew  so  well 
that  they  were  not  the  best  men  to  go  that  I  did  not  send  them 
Every  recommendation  that  he  made  was  taken  on  its  merits,  witli 
the  view  always,  and  the  desire,  to  do  everything  possible  that 
might  make  it  easy  for  him  to  throw  the  fullest  weight  of  Ameri- 
can cooperation  in  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  policy  to  sacrifice  every  other  con- 
sideration to  defeating  Germany  on  the  seas,  by  overcoming  the 
submarine  menace? 

Secretary  Daniels.  It  was  my  policy  to  sacrifice  everything  on 
earth  to  defeat  Germany  by  every  way  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  by  overcoming  the  submarine  menace  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  every  way  possible. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beginning,  before  the  war  that  was  looked 
upon  as  the  principal  thing  we  could  do? 

Secretary  Daniels.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  sent  Admiral 
Sims  over  to  give  us  information,  and  my  purpose  was  that  the  Navy 
should  do  everything  possible  to  win  the  war.  Now,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  and  great  service  that  the  Navy  rendered,  the  most  im- 
portant service  it  rendered,  and  the  service  which  to  me  was  always 
the  nearest  and  dearest,  was  the  safeguarding  of  the  troops  that  went 
to  France,  who  won  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sent  Admiral  Sims  over  you  believed 
that  the  personal  friendships  that  he  had  in  England  were  of  material 
value  to  his  office,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  1  thought  his  acquaintance  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  British  officers  would  bring  him  into  close  touch,  and 
accelerate  the  cooperation  that  we  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  get  any  private  information  from  that? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  enable  him  to  cooperate  with  the  British  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  thought  if  he  went  to  Great  Britain  and  he 
knew  these  officers,  the  more  rapidly  could  he  get  information  if  some 
man  should  go  whom  they  did  not  know.  You  have  to  get  acquainted. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  went  as  the  fully  accredited  representative 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  the  allied  admirals? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  he  went  as  the  fully  accredited, 
confidential  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Afterwards 
he  had  other  status. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  place  any  confidence  in  the  reports  of  Ad- 
miral Sims,  and  Ambassador  Page,  and  Mr.  Hoover  about  the  critical- 
ness  of  the  submarine  situation  1 

Secretary  Daniels.  Certainly.  I  knew  the  situation  was  critical— 
1  knew  they  were  sinking  many  ships  before  Admiral  Sims  went  over. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  believed  it  to  be  very  critical  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  ^  es ;  I  believed  that  it  was  a  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  put  it  that  it  was  a  very  serious  situation. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  it  was  a  very  serious  situation,  and  I  was 
tremendously  interested  in  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  that  all  the  available  light  craft 
Ttrrv  sent  over  at  once  to  Europe  that  could  have  been  sent  over  to 
tike  rare  of  the  submarine  situation? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  directed  the  Chief  of  Operations  

The  Chairman.  What? 

secretary  Daniel**.  I  directed  the  Office  of  Operations  to  use  every 
♦*<.n»*e  of  naval  strength  in  the  best  wav  |>ossible  to  defeat  the  Ger- 
iri«ns.  As  to  the  disposition  of  any  fleet,  as  to  the  assignment  of 
tLis  or  that  ship,  that  was  a  matter  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
■  f  the  Office  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  particular  information  which 
Wt  you  to  fear  an  attack  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

^•retary  Daniels.  Admiral  Browning  told  me  on  April  13 — told 
'a? — that  he  feared  that  submarines  were  coming  over  to  Halifax,  and 
wished  us  to  meet  them,  which  we  promised  to  do;  and  I  think 
Admiral  Sims  telegraphed  that  they  might  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Hut  no  submarines  came? 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  there 
.»  any  man  in  America,  from  the  l>eginning  of  the  war  to  the  end, 
who  did  not  fear  two  things.  I  think  there  were  two  things  that 
*«*re  always  possible  and  imminent — or  were  believed  to  be  so  then. 
•  >ne  was  that  the  submarines  would  come  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
*hen  we  began  to  send  our  soldiers  over,  the  thing  we  feared  was 
T^at  some  German  radier  would  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  submarine  could  come  over  very  well 
x  thout  warning,  could  it — and  did  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  did  come  over. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  without  warning? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  submarine  comes 
-ter  you  have  warning  in  time. 
The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  got  very  adequate  warn- 

«lid  we  not? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes;  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  From  Admiral  Sims,  when  they  did  come  over? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Not  when  they  came  over' before  we  entered 
the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Xo:  I  am  talking  about  afterwards. 

Secretary  Daniels.  And  we  had  warning  that  they  had  come  out 
mil  were  coming  over;  but  as  Admiral  Jellicoe  well  says  in  his  l>ook, 
^nd  all  naval  experts  will  support  that,  while  the  Allies  had  what 
»\ey  thought  was,  and  what  in  many  instances  was.  excellent  service 

v 'which  they  knew  often  that  submarines  were  coming  out,  they 

ften  came  in  most  unexpec  ted  places,  and  you  never  could  depend 
absolutely  on  saying  that  you  always  had  warning.  You  had  always 
understand,  in  this  warfare  as  in  all  warfares,  the  unexpected  may 

.»i>i#en. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  as  far  as  the  patrol  duty  of  our  shij)s  on  this 
*le  is  concerned,  ns  the  matter  turned  out,  they  need  not  have  done 
patrol  duty,  need  they? 

Secretary  Daniels.  Well,  it  is  very  well  to  sit  down  to  day  and 
uy  what  you  knew.  All  during  the  war  there  was  always  the 
linger  of  submarines  coming  on  this  coast,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
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British  and  French  admiralties  we  started  a  patrol  on  the  13th  o 
April  and  kept  it  up  during  the  war,  and  kept  it  up  from  Halifa: 
to  beyond  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Admira 
Sims  had  any  other  motive  than  to  secure  the  earliest  possible  defea 
of  the  Germans  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Admira 
Sims  had  any  other  motive  than  to  secure  the  earliest  possible  defea 
of  the  Germans? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  had;  certainly  not.  Oi 
course  every  man  in  America  did  and  every  patriotic  American  did 
That  was  the  whole  purpose  of  everyone.  * 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  true  that  his  suggestions  about  fight 
ing  the  submarine  menace,  when  they  were  aoopted,  led  to  an  im- 
mediate decrease  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  sunk  by  the  submarine  ( 

Secretary  Daniels.  If  you  want  to  know  what  decreased  the  sink 
ings  by  submarines,  in  early  days  there  were  several  things  that  did 
it.  The  first  thing  was — well,  1  sav  the  first ;  it  is  very  difficult  tc 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  but  there  was  the  real 
experience  of  men  on  the  sea  in  handling  their  ships.  The  personal 
experience  was  a  very  important  element  in  reducing  the  submarine 
menace.  Depth  charges  were  very  important  and  very  valuable. 
The  convoy  system  was  important  and  valuable.  The  listening  de- 
vices were  important.  There  were  many,  many  things  all  employed 
together,  which  did  that.  You  can  not  say  that  any  one  thing  alone 
reduced  it  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  putting  down  of  the 
submarine  menace  had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  war?  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  testimony  on  that. 

Secretary  Daniels.  Have  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  you  ask  me  those  questions,  just  put  in 
there,  without  my.  having  to  go  over  it.  that  I  agree  with  Capt.  Pratt 
in  his  testimony*  in  which  he  said  it  did  not  shorten  it  a  day  or  an 
hour. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  work  of  these  men  who  were  over  there 
fighting  against  the  submarine  menace — and  it  included  a  very  large 
number  of  our  naval  fighting  forces — if  their  work  did  not  contribute 
in  any  way  toward  shortening  the  war,  what  good  did  it  do  in  the 
war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  They  did  a  tremendous  service,  and  the 
greatest  service  they  did  in  shortening  the  war  was  in  getting  soldiers 
to  the  front.  They  ended  the  Avar.  K  very  thing  the  Navy  did  toward 
doing  tliat  and  getting  supplies,  helped  to  shorten  the  war;  but  the 
war  was  won  on  the  western  front. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  men  that  helped  to  put  down  the  sub- 
marine menace  brought  about  the  condition  that  allowed  the  trooj>s 
to  go  over,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  We  escorted  all  our  troops  over;  we  used  our 
destroyers  in  escorting  them  over;  and  we  protected  them  in  going 
over;  and  every  man  who  served  and  did  anvthing  on  earth  in  the 
Navy  from  beginning  to  end  to  get  our  soldiers  and  their  supplies 
over,  helped  in  winning  the  war. 
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CJhairman.  We  used  very  few  destroyers  to  escort  our  troops 
^cl  escorted  very  few  soldiers,  and  a  very  much  larger  number 
I    putting  down  the  submarine  menace,  did  we  not? 
**tary  Daniels.  I  do  not  remember  the  number,  but  they  all 
i-y  $*ood  work. 

Chairman.  And  if  the  work  done  toward  putting  down  the 
i-ine  menace  had  not  been  effective  work,  do  you  think  we 

have  gotten  them  over  without  losing  a  single  life? 
-*?tary  Daniels.  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  down  the  sub- 
e«  menace? 

Chairman.  Keeping  the  submarines  in  check, 
retary  Daniels.  Every  man  who  fought  in  the  war  helped  and 
»«><1  work:  but  the  war  was  ended  on  the  western  front. 
k  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  Germanv  had  won  the  war 
the  Allies  or  had  forced  Great  Britain  or  Prance  to  withdraw 
the  war,  the  situation  would  have  been  infinitelv  more  danger- 

#  •  *  r^ 

>  the  I  nited  States  than  any  other  situation  that  would  have 
^d  ? 

•retary  Daniels.  If  you  will  read  the  report  of  the  General 
il,  before  we  entered  the  war.  you  will  see  that  they  had  pre- 

I  plans  then  so  that  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  we 
prepared  to  fight  the  war  ourselves.    The  very  minute  we 

ed  the  war  we  had  the  closest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  on 
and  sea  with  the  Allies,  and  it  is  one  of  the  big  things  of  the 
that  we  did. 

le  Chairman.  Did  not  the  department  realize  that  the  war 
d  be  lost  if  the  allied  shipping  could  not  be  protected  sufficiently 
■rmit  the  continuance  of  war  by  the  Allies* 
cretary  Daniels.  We  knew  that  the  war  would  l>e  lost  unless 
gh  American  soldiers  got  to  France  to  win  it,  and  everything 
was  secondary  to  that. 

ne  Chairman.  In  regard  to  cooperation,  was  it  your  idea  that 
American  battleships  should  operate  independently,  separate 

II  the  grand  fleet,  under  separate  command,  in  case  of  battle  ? 
ecretarv  Daniels.  It  was  mv  idea  that  thev  should  take  what- 
*  course  would  make  them  most  effective  to  win  the  war:  and  if 
case  had  ever  turned  out  that  we  sent  our  full  fleet  over,  we,  of 
rse.  would  have  taken  the  matter  up:  but  I  believe  that  on  sea 

land  the  American  forces  ought  to  be  American:  but  there 
ht  to  be  an  allied — a  unified — command, 
lie  Chairman.  A  unified  command? 
Secretary  Daniels.  Yes. 

"he  Chairman.  And  especially  in  case  of  war? 
Secretary  Daniels.  In  case  of  war. 

Hie  Chairman.  It  would  not  have  done  to  have  had  two  effective 

»ts  if  the  German  fleet  had  come  out  ? 

Secretary  Daniels.  No  :  we  ought  to  work  together. 

Hie  Chairman.  This  policy  was  adopted  and  approved  by  the 

partment,  was  it  not  ? 

>ecretarv  Daniels.  Oh.  yes:  the  policy  that  was  carried  out  was 
proved  by  the  department.  In  fact,  you  know,  the  policy  was  not 
1v  approved  by  the  department,  but  it  was  laid  down  by  the  de- 
rtment.   When  Admiral  Sims  went  over  he  was  instructed  to 
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secure  the  most  cordial  cooperation,  and  the  first  order  issued  li 
anybody  on  this  side  of  a  war  force  was  an  order  I  signed  to  tl: 
first  destroyers  going  over,  ordering  them  to  report  to  the  Brit  is 
Admiralty  at  Queenstown.  Our  plan  alwavs  was  to  serve  in  cloi 
cooperation,  and  in  the  way  that  would  make  our  service  count  tl 
most. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ever  have  had  the  teamwork  essentii 
to  victory  without  a  common  central  direction  in  the  case  of  alii* 
warfare? 

Secretary  Daniels.  T  think  we  needed  the  cordial  cooperation  < 
all  the  Allies,  and  that  was  the  purpose  all  the  way  through,  and  tl 
proper  thing  was  to  get  together  and  agree  upon  the  best  allie 
cooperation ;  and  that  was  the  order  of  the  department  and  the  polit 
of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  the  participation  of  the  Unifc 
States  in  the  war  was  of  great  value  to  the  allied  cause,  do  you  nol 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  believe  it  was  not  only  of  great  value,  but 
believe  if  it  did  not  absolutely  win  the  war,  it  was  the  greatest  <  oi 
tributing  factor  to  victory. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  naval  contribution  was  a  great  on< 

Secretary  Daniels.  Was  a  great  one. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  naval  contribution  help* 
to  shorten  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  told  you  just  now  what  I  thought  abo 
that.  You  could  not  have  gotten  the  soldiers  to  France  but  for  tl 
Navy.  You  could  not  have  gotten  the  supplies  to  France  but  for  tl 
Navy.  Of  course,  it  did  great  things ;  and  the  Army  appreciated  i 
and  the  world  appreciated  it.  There  never  was  any  suggestion  th 
the  Navy  had  not  done  a  great  work.  When  I  was  abroad  last  Mar 
in  Italy  and  France  and  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  I  did  not  mc 
a  naval  officer  or  a  king  or  anvbody  else  that  was  not  enthusiast 
about  the  great  thing  that  the  Savy  had  done  in  getting  the  soldie 
over. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  help  shorten  the  war? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  have  just  told  you ;  they  did  a  great  effecti 
work  in  making  it  possible  for  our  soldiers  to  get  to  the  front  and  o 
supplies  to  get  to  the  front;  and,  of  course,  that  helped  to  short 
the  war  on  the  western  front.   Certainly  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  help.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as 
how  much  it  helped  to  shorten  the  war:  is  it  not? 

Senator  Pittman.  He  has  already  said  that  we  would  have  lost  t 
war  without  it.   That  is  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  a  question  of  opinion  as  to  how  mu 
it  helped  to  shorten  the  war;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Daniels.  When  you  go  into  figures  as  to  what  shorten 
the  war,  it  is  like  what  helped  to  reduce  the  submarine  menace.  B 
if  we  had  not  gotten  enough  soldiers  to  the  western  front  the  w 
would  have  gone  on.  The  war  was  ended  there.  And  I  shall  alwa 
be  proud  that  the  Navy  was  able  to  put  everything  it  might  wish 
do  for  its  own  glory  secondary  to  transportating  and  safepruardi 
the  soldiers  who  went  to  France  and  with  whom  we  cooperated 
winning  the  war. 
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Chairman.  While  this  hearing  has  l>een  in  progress,  a  court 
iry  has  been  held  in  the  Navy  Department  on  the  question  of 
mi^siil  of  Admiral  Fletcher,*  I  believe, 
tnrv  Daniels.  Yes.    lie  was  not  dismissed. 
C  haiumax.  I  do  not  mean  dismissal  from  the  service:  I  mean 
is  station  in  Europe. 

?tary  Danikls.  Oh.  Admiral  Sims  detached  him  from  the  serv- 
Krance. 

('h.mkman.  And  the  court  of  inquiry  dealt  with  the  question 
ther  Admiral  Sims  was  justified  in  doing  it,  did  it  not  ( 
etary  Daniels.  Admiral  Fletcher,  that  this  matter  be  inquired 
ml  ofTu-ialy,  desired  it  to  be  done,  and  as  in  all  cases  of  that 
ter.  at  the  time  he  requested  it,  but,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of 
ir  we  could  not.  Later  he  made  the  official  request,  and  it  was 
m1.    As  to  the  time,  it  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

•  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  but  as  this  question  has  to  do  with  the 
I  of  Admiral  Sims,  can  you  inform  the  committee  whether  the 
of  inquiry  has  reported? 

retary  Daniels.  I  have  not  seen  their  report.  It  has  not  come 
*. 

e  Chairman.  Thev  have  not  reported  as  yet? 
retary  Daniels.  The  court  of  inquiry,  I  think,  has  adjourned, 
ley  have  reported  the  report  is  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 

*  office.  They  have  not  presented  it  to  me  yet.  I  have  not  seen 
[  do  not  know  what  they  did.  The  rule  in  the  Navy  Department 
len  a  court  of  inquiry  is  called,  for  them  to  make  their  report  and 
ng,  and  it  goes  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  who  makes  a 
y  of  it,  and  then  recommends  to  me  any  action  that  the  depart- 
t  ou^ht  to  take.   It  has  not  come  to  me. 

he  (  u airman.  In  view  of  the  considerable  publicity  that  was 
n  the  case,  and  its  possible  bearing  on  the  reputation  of  Admiral 
s  as  connected  with  this  case,  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  I  would  like 
ave  you  inform  the  committee  as  to  the  results  of  the  court  of  in- 
*y — the  findings  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  I  take  it  they  will  be 
le  public:  will  they  not? 

ecretary  Daniels.* All  those  things  are  made  public, 
he  Chairman.  They  are  made  public? 

♦ecretary  Daniels.  Yes.  After  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
ses  on  them,  for  instance,  he  passes  on  them  to  say  whether  they 
re  been  conducted  properly  or  not.  All  the  legal  questions  come 
When  they  finish  they  bring  it  to  me  for  such  action  as  may 
wise,  and  then  it  is  published.  We  publish  a  book  every  vear, 
1  it  is  a  matter  of  public  information  as  to  the  matter.  I  Yiave 
t  seen  it  or  inquired  about  it.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
8  case  or  this  investigation. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  concerns  this  hearing, 
do  not  know  of  any  charge  against  Admiral  Sims  in  this  con- 
ction. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  directly  concern  this  hearing,  ex- 
pt  that  Admiral  Sims  wTas  connected  with  the  case,  and  I  thought 
it  the  committee  would  like  to  know  the  results  and  the  finding, 
it  was  not  improper  to  ask  it. 
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Secretary  Daniels.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  inquiry  was  e 
directed  so  much  to  Admiral  Sims  as  it  was  a  matter  of  Lnqui 
to  see  if  Admiral  Fletcher,  in  the  conduct  of  that  important  du 
there,  had  conducted  it  well  and  wisely. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  ascertaining  whetb 
they  have  made  a  report,  and  if  they  have,  informing  the  coi 
mittee,  have  you? 

Secretary  Daniels.  None  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  report  is  made 
shall  make  it  public. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  very  well.  Have  you  anything  to  ask,  Se 
ator  Keyes? 

Senator  Ketes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  Senator  Pittman? 

Senator  Pittman.  This  invitation  to  ask  questions  is  very  s 
ductive,  but  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  rebuttal,  and  I  forego  tl 
pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Trammell,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Trammell.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  witnesses  you  would  HI 
to  have  called  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Daniels.  I  understood  that  I  was  to  be  the  last  wi 
ness,  and  so  I  have  not.   I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  there  is  nothing  further,  and  y< 
may  be  excused.   The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  Admiral  Sims  will  appear  befo 
the  committee. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourn* 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  27,  1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  1).  C. 

subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
n  room  235,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 

'lit  :  Senators  Hale  (chairman),  Keyes,  and  Trammell. 
Chairman.  The  committeee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral 
v  i  1 1  you  be  sworn  ? 

VIONY  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY. 

e  witness  was  sworn  l>v  the  chairman.) 

Chairman.  Admiral  Sims,  you  have  already  testified  before 
>mmittee,  and  since  your  testimony  was  given  we  have  heard 
t  many  other  witnesses.    You  are  now  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
to  make  a  further  statement,  if  you  so  desire.    Will  you 
•<1  \ 

niral  Sims.  Gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  you  at  your  request, 
re  to  make  certain  fundamental  considerations  perfectly  clear, 
lave  heard  a  long  series  of  witnesses,  who  have  testified  as  to 

tivities  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Navy  Department  during  the 
ind  during  the  years  immediately  preceeding  the  war.  You 
listened  to  a  long  statement  from  the  responsible  head  of  the 

Department,  remarkable  alike  for  its  mistakes  and  misinter- 
tions  and  for  its  unrestrained  assault  upon  my  services  during 
rar,  upon  my  motives,  and  Upon  my  ability  and  credibility  as 
ficer. 

t,  before  proceeding  any  further,  I  wish  to  state  very  clearly, 
>nce  for  all,  that  in  all  of  the  comments  that  I  shall  have  occasion 
ike  upon  the  mistakes  and  misinterpretations  in  question  I  do  not 
e  in  the  slightest  degree  to  imply  that  they  were  intentional  or 
the  Secretary  was  not  sincerely  convinced  of  the  fairness  ana 
vtness  of  his  conclusions. 

have  no  desire  to  enter  upon  any  personalities,  and  I  have  no 
ition  of  doing  so,  nor  will  I  attempt  any  answer  to  the  personal 
rtions  ami  aspersions  contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary, 
d  has  deal!  :it  length  with  many  technical  questions,  and  in  doing 
as  almost  invariably  drawn  conclusions  therefrom  reflecting  upon 
conduct  and  upon  my  motives,  not  only  during  the  war,  but 
ing  a  large  part  of  my  naval  career. 
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However  interesting  may  be  the  subject  of  my  personal  opinion* 
and  private  character,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  no  connection,  howevei 
remote,  with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy  Department 
committed  serious  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  am  not  appear 
ing  before  you  to  defend  myself.  My  sole  purpose  from  the  begin 
ning  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  a  repetitiot 
of  the  military  mistakes  to  which  I  have  invited  attention. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  errors  should  appear  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion of  technical  military  matters.  No  civilian  without  previous 
military  training  could  hope  to  deal  at  such  length  with  so  mam 
questions  of  naval  policy,  strategy,  and  tactics  without  some  mis- 
understanding, misinterpretations,  and  mistakes. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  responsible  head  o1 
the  Navy  should  make?  under  oath,  before  this  committee,  a  statement 
in  which  every  essential  conclusion  was  based  on  errors  of  facts  01 
misinterpretations  of  naval  matters. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  has  done  so.  In  pointing  thes< 
out  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  testimony  presented,  not  by  myseH 
or  by  the  witnesses  called  at  my  request,  but  solely  by  the  depart 
ment's  own  witnesses. 

i 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  presented  by  these  department  witnesses 
shows  that  it  divides  itself  naturally  into  five  main  categories,  whicl 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

Hrst.  Confirmation  of  the  criticisms  which  led  to  this  investiga- 
tion. The  testimony  of  the  department's  witnesses  has  in  almost 
every  case  completely  borne  out  the  conclusions  of  my  letter  of  J  ami 
ary  7,  1920,  and  the  summary  of  my  testimony  before  this  committee 
in  March  last. 

Second.  Tributes  to  the  achievements  of  the  Navy  in  the  war 
Nearly  all  of  the  department's  witnesses  have  presented  documents 
and  made  statements  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  achievements  oi 
the  Navy  in  the  war.  Your  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  tc 
the  faithful  and  efficient  service  performed  by  many  officers,  botl 
previous  to  April  6,  1917,  in  an  endeavor  to  prepare  the  Navy  f"i 
war,  and  after  that  date  to  conduct  the  war  efficiently  and  successfully 
The  inevitable  inference  from  this  testimony  is  that  I  have  not  onh 
failed  to  recognize  these  services,  but  have  cast  aspersions  on  them 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  At  no  place  in  my  testi- 
mony and  at  no  time  have  I  in  the  slightest  degree  reflected  upon  thest 
services.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  testimony,  in  public  statements.,  and 
in  articles  recently  published  I  have  expressed  the  full  measure  of  m\ 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
American  Navy  in  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  under  which  it 
worked. 

Third.  Conduct  of  the  war  by  the  department.  Much  testimony 
and  documentary  evidence  has  been  introduced  by  department  wit- 
nesses concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  department.  Tim 
officers  who  occupied  the  most  responsible  positions  have  testified  tc 
the  long-continued  and  often  unavailing  efforts  which  they  made  to 
get  the  Navy  ready  for  war  in  the  years  preceding  our  entrance  into 
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They  have  told  you  in  detail  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
i  rly  months  of  the  war.  Their  testimony  has  revealed  a  condi- 
gn more  distressing  than  I  could  have  imagined,  and  const i- 
rnuch  severer  criticism  of  the  deplorable  conditions  in  the 
>epartnient  previous  to  and  during  the  early  months  of  the 
in  any  evidence  which  I  myself  presented.  They  have  shown 
e  department  failed  to  prepare  for  war,  and  in  many  cases 
.  the  adoption  of  plans  and  measures  which  would  have  made 

*  an  immediate  and  effective  entrance  into  the  war.  These  wit- 
uive  also  disclosed  the  full  measure  of  the  hesitation  and  delays 

disregard  of  military  principles  by  the  department  in  the 
lonths  of  the  war. 

th.  Necessity  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department. 
»ndition  in  the  Xavy  Department  was  tacitly  recognized  by 
ally  all  of  the  department's  own  witnesses.    There  was  an 

unanimous  agreement  in  their  expressions  as  to  the  necessity 
reorganization  of  the  department  so  as  to  make  a  military 
nation  able  sueeessmully  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  war  opera - 

The  officers  most  closely  connected  with  the  department's 
zation  during  the  war  were  those  who  have  testified  most 
ly  with  regard  to  the  need  for  this  reorganization.  Further 
•nt  seems  superfluous. 

h.  Causes  for  the  conditions  brought  to  light.    The  depart- 
witnesses  testifying  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
ions  which  have  been  brought  to  light  are  in  general  agreement 
u*se  are  due  primarily  to  three  causes: 
The  faulty  organization  of  the  Xavy  Department. 

The  policy  governing  the  department's  action  previous  to  our 
iee  into  the  war  and  during  the  earlv  months  thereof. 

The  failure  of  the  responsible  head  of  the  department  to  take 

tion  required,  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  to 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  to  prepare  the  Xavy  for  war,  and 
ike  at  once  on  the  fighting  front  with  all  available  forces, 
ropose  to  take  up  each  of  these  five  points  and  by  extracts  from 
jstimony  presented  by  the  leading  officers  who  served  in  the 

Department  during  the  war,  and  who  were  called  by  this  com- 

*  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  showhow  little  disagreement 
is  as  to  the  essential  facts  at  issue,  whatever  may  be  the  depart - 
s  interpretation  of  these  facts,  or  whatever  its  excuses  may  be 
\e  failure  to  take  the  correct  military  action. 

vish,  then,  to  take  up  the  points  raised  by  the  Secretary  and 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  called  at  his  instance  that  in 
essential  case  the  Secretary's  conclusions  were  based  upon  mis- 
;  of  fact,  unsound  military  reasoning,  or  misinterpretations  of 
1  matters. 

le  elimination  of  extraneous  issues:  Before  taking  up  detailed 
ts  of  the  testimony,  let  me  invite  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
ie  observations  which  I  made  in  the  preliminary  statement  which 
ul  l>eforp  this  committee  on  the  9th  of  March,  10*20. 
t  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  unessential  from 
essential  points  which  were  at  issue.  I  said: 

difficulties  lisive  been  inereiiseil  by  numerous  fumla  mental  misappre- 
iuns,  which  have  been  imlimte<!  either  by  ill  reel  statement  or  by  impliea- 
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tion,  in  testimony  presented  to  this  committee.  The  entire  object  of  my  lette 
and,  in  my  opinion,  of  tills  investigation  in  its  national  aspect,  will  be  Jeopur 
dized  if  we  are  led  off  Into  sidetracks;  if,  for  example,  personalties  having  r> 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  subject  at  hand  are  allowed  to  confuse  the  issue. 

The  fears  which  I  then  expressed  have  been  more  than  borne  ou 
by  the  testimony  presented  by  the  department. 

Assuming  that  this  testimony  is  presented  in  perfectly  good  faitb 
still,  unfortunately,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  misstatements  o 
facts  and  misinterpretations  it  contains,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  ai 
endeavor  to  obscure  the  questions  at  issue  instead  of  being  an  effor 
to  arrive  at  a  dispassionate  conclusion  as  to  past  errors  and  as  t< 
methods  by  which  they  could  be  avoided  in  future. 

Unfortunately,  such  mistakes  in  testimony  must  inevitably  conve; 
the  impression  that  every  possible  means  has  been  used  to  dis 
credit  and  discount  the  simple  statements  of  fact  which  have  beei 
presented  to  you,  and  that  all  the  old  familiar  devices  calculated  U 
arouse  prejudice  and  passions  have  been  used  to  this  end. 

Moreover,  many  extraneous  issues  have  been  raised,  and  a  grea 
mass  of  testimony  has  been  introduced  which  has  no  conceivable  re 
lation  to  the  facts  under  discussion. 

Yet  still,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  issues  are  so  clear  that  even  al 
this  elaborate  and  mistaken  testimony  can  not  obscure  the  plain  fact 
which  are  based  upon  official  documents.  When  the  testimony  o 
even  the  department's  witnesses  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  wil 
be  found  that  that  alone  will  sustain  practically  all  of  the  criticism 
in  question. 

In  my  preliminary  statement  of  March  9  I  invited  your  attentioi 
to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  primary  issues  involved  in  this  in 
vestigation.  With  your  permission.  I  should  like  again  to  refer  t< 
these  issues. 

We  entered  a  great  war.  The  war  was  won,  thanks  to  a  combination  of  cir 
cumstances  which  it  would  be  entirely  unafe  and  unwise  to  depend  u|>on  ii 
the  future.  From  a  United  States  naval  standpoint  the  prosecution  of  the  wa 
Involved  numerous  violations  of  well-recognized  and  fundamental  military  prii 
ciples  with  which  every  student  of  naval  warfare  Is  familiar. 

Hrifly  stated,  they  were: 

First.  Fnpreparedness,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  had  been  a  possibilit; 
for  at  least  two  years  and  was,  in  fact,  imminent  for  many  months  before  it 
dcrbi  ration. 

Second.  That  we  entered  it  with  no  well-considered  policy  or  plans  and  wit! 
our  forces  on  the  sea  not  in  the  highest  state  of  readiness. 

Third.  That,  owing  to  the  above  conditions  and  to  the  lack  of  proper  organ! 
zation  of  our  Navy  Department,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes  with  which  I  an 
not  familiar,  we  failed  for  at  leant  six  months  to  throw  our  full  weight  agaiu* 
the  enemy:  thut  during  this  period  we  pursued  a  policy  of  vacillation,  or.  ii 
simpler  words,  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  attempting  to  formulate  our  plans  fron 
day  to  day,  based  ui>on  an  incorrect  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

To  consider  these  issues  is  not  a  violation  of  trust,  nor  is  it  an  at 
tack  upon  the  service  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong.  It  is  tb 
only  method  by  which  we  can  safely  provide  for  the  future. 

Admiral  Beatty  has  been  quoted  before  this  committee  as  speak 
ing  authoritatively  against  any  effort  to  review  critically  the  op 
erations  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavv  stat 
that,  in  saving  farewell  to  the  American  battleships,  Admiral  Bea 
said:  "Now  the  fighting  is  over  and  the  talking  is  about  to  begi 
How  erroneously  his  statement  has  been  interpreted  can  be  ju  1 
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Admiral  Beatty  \s  speech  a!  Liverpool,  on  March  29,  1919,  in 
«  .  h  he  «aitl  [reading]  : 

r»"  made  many  mistake*,  and  it  Is  our  business  to-day  to  that  the  lessons 
hi*N*o  taken  to  heart  and  that  we  shall  not  again  be  found  In  such  a  state  that 

*  l.»v*  t<>  fa«v  the  greatest  crisis  in  history  with  improvised  methods,  working 
>*>  band  f«»  mouth.    It  may  1*»  said  that  the  result  was  good  enough  with  such 

but  was  It?    We  have  surely  no  right  to  continue  to  rely  on  impro- 
We  In  the  Navy  know  our  defects,  and  It  Is  our  business  to  face  them, 
kirn*  no  stone  unturned  to  avoid  a  reis-tltlon  of  the  mistakes  from  which  we 
«?'mj  in  the  past.    The  work  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  taken  in  hand  with 
«    1  knowledge  of  our  requirement*  learnt  by  bitter  ex|H»rience  in  the  past 
a  half  years.    It  must  Ik»  our  endeavor  to  profit  by  that  ex|>erienee. 
- '  "u*y  is  to-day  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  200  years,  the  snme  sure 
«*-ii»f  Britain  and  the  British  Kmplre.   The  more  repetition  of  this  very  true 
vrll-known  phrase  will  not  insure  that  we  remain  so.   The  sure  shield  must 

*  sure.  Clear  thinking  and  concentrated  efforts  on  scientific  lines  in  the 
*~*ary  struggle  for  retrenchment  and  surh  economies  as  certainly  will  be 
>-..o»i  amst  be  applies)  with  wisdom  and  a  projs>r  understanding  of  the  prob- 
-  -  ^f«»rc  us  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  war.  Only  so 
*: '-  »*  avoid  impairing  the  essential  efficiency  of  the  navy. 

*  "Qhrmation  of  the  criticisms  which  led  to  this  investigation. 
>.  the  summarv  of  my  statement  to  this  committee  in  concluding 
testimony  in  March  last  I  stated  that  the  documentary  evidence 
k'-h  I  had  submitted  established  fullv  13  points.    A  very  careful 
*m*w  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Xavj*  Department's  witnesses 
*s  that  in  no  single  instance  were  these  points  disproved.  On  the 
"".irtry.  most  of  them  were  freelv  admitted,  and  the  testimony  of 
b  'lepartment's  witnesses  seemed  to  be  designed  not  to  disprove 
hut  to  explain  them  away  or  to  obscure  them  by  the  raising  of 
enneous  issues.   In  order  to  show  you  how  fully  the  chief  officers 
t:>  Navy  Department  confirmed  these  13  points.  I  propose  to  quote 
W'i  statements  from  their  testimony  substantiating  each  one  of 
points. 

Point  1,  as  contained  in  my  statement  of  March  9 : 

m\*%  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years 

t'«r  entry  into  it  had  been  imminent  for  at  least  from  February  2,  1917, 
"•Ha  of  the  Navy  were  not  ready  for  war  service  when  the  Tutted  States 

U  witnesses  were  in  practical  agreement  on  this  point.    It  has 

r.  --learly  established  that,  apart  from  the  dreadnaughts  and  de- 
•rrs  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  were  not  ready 
-  w.  either  as  to  material  or  personnel.  Before  we  entered  the 
v  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  had  l>een  seriously  impaired  by  trans- 
many  gun  crews  to  merchant  vessels.  The  General  Board, 
--iral  Benson,  and  other  officers  had  repeatedly  but  vainly  urged 
v  ;be  Navy  be  made  ready  for  war.  The  only  explanations  offered 
l'  :he  lack  of  preparedness  were  the  department's  interpretation  of 
t*  vuntry's  policy  of  neutrality  and  the  hesitancy  of  the  department 
r  -^»rd  the  Xavy  as  an  instrument  for  waging  successful  war. 

admiral  benson's  testimony. 

Trsse  page  numbers  refer  to  the  typewritten  record. 
44*0: 

"V  t'HAimiiA:*.  Would  you  say  that  the  statement  in  the  Secretary's  annual 
h--  rhat  the  Navy  was  from  stem  to  stern  ready  for  war  in  April,  1917,  woa 

tialra!  IUnsox.  Not  from  my  point  of  view;  no. 
17427:*—  2i  >—  200 
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The  Chairman.  Was  Its  personnel  adequate? 
Admiral  Bknson.  No. 
The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  ships  ready? 
Admiral  Benson.  No  ;  they  were  not  all  ready. 
The  Chairman.  Were  they  fully  manned? 
Admiral  Benson.  They  were  not  fully  manned. 
The  Chairman.  Was  the  Navy  mobilized? 
Admiral  Benson.  It  was  not. 

Pages  4486  and  4487 :  , 

The  Chairman.  Was  our  fleet  in  1917  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  Germi 
Fleet,  constituted  as  it  was  at  that  time? 

Admiral  Benson.  Theoretically,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  not  be. 

The  Chairman.  An  admiral  or  commander  in  chief  who  would  have  inform* 
the  department  that  his  fleet  was  In  such  condition  that  he  could  have  met  tl 
German  Fleet  on  a  footing  of  equality  would  at  heart  he  lacking  in  a  dut 
would  he  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  should  consider  that  it  was.  •  *  *  With  the  situath 
as  you  stated  it,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  so. 

ADMIRAL  BADGER  S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2760 : 

Admiral  Badger.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  In  1914  in  falling  to  ask  Co 
gress  for  the  increase  of  19,600  men  recommended  by  the  General  Board  pr 
vented  having  adequate  personnel  for  the  fleet.  *  *  *  It  was  plain  that 
would  be  the  part  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  necessity,  to  have  more  personn 
for  the  fleet.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Now,  what  prevented  that  fro 
being  accepted  as  a  proper  view,  I  do  not  know. 

Admiral  Badger  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  addition  of  tl 
men  recommended  by  the  General  Board  in  1914  would  have  mac 
possible  the  manning  of  all  light  craft  which  were  not  ready  in  191 
because  of  lack  of  personnel. 

The  responsibility  lay  with  the  administration  *  •  »  the  Navy  Depai 
ment. 

admiral  m'keax's  testimony. 

Page  4373: 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  Navy  was  ready  from  stem  to  stei 
on  April  6,  1917V 

Admiral  McKean.  From  ray  interpretation  of  that  phrase,  I  would  not,  by 
good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  It  take  to  get  *  *  *  the  light  craft  in 
condition  of  materiel  readiness  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Some  of  them  two  days,  some  two  months,  and  some  « 
them  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  before  substantially  all  of  them  were  i 
readiness  for  war? 
Admiral  McKean.  Oh,  I  should  say  six  months. 

*  Page  4380: 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Secretary  backing  *  *  *  in  your  requests  <. 
matters  necessary    *    s    *    to  prepare  the  country  for  war? 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  quotation  contains  asterisks  which  sho' 
that  parts  of  the  quotation  have  been  omitted. 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  in  order  to  abreviate  it.  [Reading:] 

Admiral  McKean.  Oh.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  or  I  ever  said  pr 
paring  the  country  for  war." 
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* n  airman.  I  jrathored  from  your  testimony  that  you  would  not  say 
Hert  as  a  whole  was  ready  for  war  in  materiel  or  personnel  in  April, 

ul  McKkax.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  ready  for  war  as  to  personnel  or 
I  :  that  is.  a  hundred  per  cent  ready  or  anything  like  a  hundred  per 
«ly. 

i  4427.  Admiral  McKean  testified  that  the  action  of  Admiral 
nd  the  Secretary  in  1914  led  to  a  shortage  of  personnel  in  the 
that  in  1916,  the  number  recommended  first  was  nine  or  ten 
ncl,  finally  increased  to  28,000:  that  much  of  the  materiel  de- 
:ion  of  ships  was  due  to  lack  of  personnel;  that  the  Secretary 
rong  in  his  action. 

'uairman.  And  you  think  that  certainly  waiting,  until  two  weeks  before 
*  began,  to  increase  the  personnel  was  rather  a  tardy  way  of  going  about 
ng  the  Navy? 

ml  McKean.  Yes  I  do;  hut  you  have  got  to  take  our  people's  attitude 
r  fall  elections  of  the  year  before,  and  a  lot  of  national  i>ollcles  Into  con- 
ion  before  you  condemn  individuals. 

e  3424 : 

I  ml  McKean.  I  will  say  that  the  fleet  was  not  100  |>er  cent  ready,  is 
>  in»r  cent  ready  now,  and  that  it  never  will  be  100  per  cent  ready  at  the 
»k  of  war. 


iral  McKean.  Very  early  in  my  duties  my  investigations  confirmed  my 
is  opinions  acquired  with  the  fleet,  that  our  shore  establishments,  navy 
supply  bases,  etc..  had  not  been  develoj>ed  as  rapidly  as  the  fleet  had 
ullt  up.  and  that  they  were  not  capable  of  maintaining  the  fleet  materially 
war. 


lira  I  McKkax.  There  is  no  question  that  we  were  short  of  l>otb  officers 
ieu  :  the  Navy  ]*»rsoiinel  was  t«H>  small  for  Its  Job.  The  fleet  had  been 
up  materially  but  neither  the  commissioned  or  enlisted  personnel  had 
tep  with  material.    *    •  * 

question  of  the  shortage  of  enlisted  personnel  has  l>een  fully  gone  into, 
ere  short.    I  believe  the  primary  causes  of  the  Incorrect  re<-ommvndntions 

then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  were  due  to  the  use  of  that  old 
on,  "  Peace  complements  for  fighting  ships." 


niral  McKkax.  From  a  conversation  I  had  with  Admiral  Blue  in  January, 
I  am  convinced  that  his  errors  in  estimating  the  total  number  of  men  re- 
l  in  the  Navy  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  took  the  ships  listed  in  the 
•al  Board's  plans  and  figured  them  with  what  he  called  "peace  comple- 
;  "    •    •    •.    His  estimate  was  entirely  wrong. 


ifre  3&1S :  A  question  Capt.  Pratt  asked  himself  in  his  direct  state- 

t: 

Pl*>se  that  on  April  0.  1917,  the  Tinted  Slates  Fleet  had  l>een  forced.  In  the 
of  preparedness  it  then  was  in.  to  meet  single  handed  the  (Jerman  high 
fleet    *    •    *    what  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  prepan«dne*s 
."ere  in? 

l»t.  Pbatt.  I  would  consider  such  a  sUte  of  affairs  to  be  criminal.  ' 
&<<t  2832  : 

pt.  Pbatt.  Owing  to  our  previous  lack  of  preparedness  in  materiel  arid  [tar- 
el,  it  was  not  possible  to  place  them  {our  naval  forces]  at  the  front  and 


:e  3427  : 


;e  3421 : 


?e  3423 : 


CAPT.  PRATT  S  TESTIMONY. 
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ready  to  operate  as  Boon  as  was  desired,  nor  was  the  organization  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  at  the  time  such  that  it  lent  itself  to  the  most  efficient 
bandling  of  the  Great  War  *  *  *  at  the  beginning  *  *  •.  These  con- 
ditions were  true  when  we  entered  the  war  and  they  lasted  until  the  defects 
could  be  remedied,  *  *  *  but  by  April,  1918,  •  *  •  they  had  been  in 
the  main  remedied. 

Page  3937  : 

Capt.  Pratt.  If  the  Navy,  as  It  existed,  had  been  ready  for  war  in  1917.  11 
would  have  relieved  us  of  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety,  due  to  the  overload 
*  *  *  which  it  placed  on  people  who  have  suddenly  to  jump  from  peace-tin* 
activities  to  war-time  activities. 

Page  3672 : 

Capt.  Pbatt.  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  Navy's  struggle  to  prepare  aftei 
war  was  declared. 

Page  2875 : 

Cupt.  Pratt.  In  this  particular  war  we  were  fortunate  in  being  given  a  perk*! 
of  preparation,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  sea  was  held  bj 
the  British  Fleet  and  that,  barring  the  submarine,  the  German  Fleet  was  con 
tained.  Had  the  situation  been  reversed  *  *  *  our  difficulties  would  hart 
been  greatly  increased,  if  not  rendered  impossible. 

Page  3968 : 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Navy  ready  for  war  as  to  personnel  •  •  •  Whei 
war  was  declared? 

Capt.  Pratt.  Not  the  way  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Page  3969  : 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  responsible  for  this  lack  of  preparation  that  rend 
ered  our  forces  incapable  of  quick  action? 

Capt.  Pratt.  The  Secretary,  of  course,  was  the  responsible  head. 

Page  3972: 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  repeat  the  policies  and  methods  of  handlin 
the  Navy  that  prevailed  from  1914  to  1917?  . 

Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  not  if  I  had  to  prepare  for  another  war. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  full; 
manned  and  officered  in  1917.  when  war  was  declared? 

Capt.  Pratt.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  not  *  •  *  the  reserve  ship 
were  not  mnnned  ♦  *  *  there  were  not  officers  and  men  available  to  ma 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Navy  in  all  respects  ready  for  war  when  its  ships  ar 
not  fully  officered  and  manned? 
Capt.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 

Point  2  of  my  statement  of  March  last : 

That  the  first  few  months  after  America  entered  the  war  were  extreme! 
critical  ones  for  the  whole  allied  cause,  due  to  the  success  of  enemy  sul 
marines. 

Point  3 : 

That  this  critical  situation  was  made  clear  to  the  Navy  Department  a  fc 
days  after  America  entered  the  war.  and  repeatedly  thereafter  by  cables  an 
letters,  and  supported  by  independent  advices  to  the  Government  from  tr 
American  ambassador  in  London  and  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  person. 

All  witnesses  agreed  with  these  statements,  though  there  wa9  diJ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  just  how  critical  the  situation  was. 

admiral  benson'b  testimony. 

Page  4625 : 

Admiral  Benson.  The  department  at  all  times  had  a  realization  of  the  sttu 
tion  and  did  everything  they  could  to  meet  It. 
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e  4630 : 

rnl  Benson.  I  think  that  the  situation  was  critical,  but  not  very  eritl- 

*  •    I  was  alarmed  because  the  situation  was  a  very  serious  one 
but  in  my  professional  opinion  I  do  not  lielieve  they  would  ever  have 

►     to  have  forced  a  i>eace  by  the  action  of  the  submarine. 

e  4633 : 

irnl  Bknson.  The  department,  I  think,  was  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the 
mess  of  the  situation. 

ADMIRAL  FLETCHER  S  TESTIMONY. 

re  2375 : 

liral  Fi.ktchkk.  I  always  recognized  the  submarine  menace    *    *    *  as 
urgent  and  important  matter.    *    *    •    It  was  brought  before  the 
fkii<-e  and  certainly  considered.    (April,  1917.) 

ADMIRAL  BADGER'S  TESTIMONY. 

2678 : 

nral  15 AiKiKR.  •  *  *  The  British  officers  who  were  here  gave  practically 
nne  information  as  Admiral  Sims  and  l>ore  out  his  recommendations 
•  much  of  it  prior  to  his  statement.  *  *  •  The  department  was 
at  all  times  of  the  real  situation.  •  *  *  What  they  did  to  meet  that 
i«»n  was  carried  out  after  study  *  *  *  in  the  belief  that  the  steps  they 
taking  were  the  proper  steps  to  meet  that  condition  abroad. 

ge  2713 : 

niral  Badger.  Now,  I  do  not  object  to  saying  this  as  one  view  of  the  situa- 
It  looked  in  April  and  May  very  much  as  though  |>eace  would  have  to  be 
rod  by  the  Allies.    The  reports  that  we  were  receiving  were  most  pessl- 
.*  h**re  that  they  could  not  hold  out. 

CAIT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

tge  3993 : 

it.  Pratt.  The  situation  was  undoubtedly  grave.  *  *  *  There  was  no 
ion  about  that. 

■  •  rii airman.  And  it  was  up  to  us  to  do  everything  In  our  power  to  re- 
it  V 

pt.  Pratt.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
ages  3867  and  3868 : 

pt  Pbatt.  I  think  we  were  all  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  od 
.natter.    *    *    *    I  think  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  was  known 
Admiral  Sims  sent  his  report  to  us.    I  very  much  doubt  if  we  fully 
zed  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  until  his  original  cables  were  received. 

*  I  can  not  see  how  anyone  would  fall  to  realize  the  seriousness  of 
submarine  situation  after  the  tirst  cables  from  Admiral  Sims  were 
ved. 

a^re  3570  (quotation  from  departmental  memorandum,  Apr.  15, 

>)■■ 

The  result  of  the  war  hamrs  upon  the  submarine  issue.    (Germany  will  win 
war  if  she  can  continue  the  rapid  diminution  of  merchant  shipping.  The 
hope  of  the  Allies,  including  America,  lies  in  finding  means  to  curb  the 
•tlveness  of  the  submarine  and  replacing  lost  ships,  and  any  further  delay 
t*>  futile.   If  the  submarine  menace  can  be  materially  diminished,  the  war 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  probably,  within  a  year." 

*age  3865 : 

apt.  Pratt.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else  realized  it  in  the  same 
«*  that  I  did.    It  was  realized  after  I  came  in  as  aid  for  Operations,  be- 
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cause  then  I  could  talk  to  my  chief,  and  I  know  he  realized  it  then.  He 
really  the  responsible  man,  ami  he  can  tell  you  how  he  realized  It  and  what  hi- 
attitude  toward  it  was.    *    *    *    I  thought  It  so  serious  that  personally  1 
would  have  sent  everything.   I  never  had  any  other  attitude  than  that 

Point  4 : 

That  the  Navy  Department  supplied  me  with  no  plans  or  policy  covering  oui 
participation  in  the  war  for  three  months  after  our  entry  therein. 

This  point  was  not  contested.  Witnesses  explained  that  the  depart 
ment's  only  policy  was  that  of  full  cooperation  with  the  Allies — o: 
doing  whatever  they  wished. 

admiral  benson's  testimony. 

Page -4684: 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  not  realize  Just  what  his  duty  {Simss 
should  be? 

Adndral  Benson.  I  did  not  give  Admiral  Sims  his  definite  and  partieula 
Instructions.  My  impression  is,  although  I  do  not  know  that,  that  they  wen 
given  by  the  Secretary.  *  *  *  I  think  he  had  sufficient  instructions  for  th 
duty  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  *  *  *  I  did  not  give  him  such  instrm 
tions  because  I  did  not  think  It  necessary. 

Page  4593: 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  a  sound,  complete,  and  well-defined  plan  for  con 
ducting  this  particular  war? 

Admiral  Benson.  For  this  particular  war,  I  do  not  think  so;  only  sucl 
general  plans  or  policies  as  I  have  already  outlined.  *  *  *  No  definite  wa 
plan  was  drawn  up  on  paper.   No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  there  was  not. 

Page  4614: 

The  Chaibman.  What  definite  plans  were  drawn  up? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information.  I  can  not  tell  yo 
that  now.  I  assume  that  there  were  [plans  made].  I  know  that  all  that  wa 
necessary  was  done,  and  that  is  all  that  I  do  know.  •  •  *  The  purposes  tha 
any  plan  would  have  accomplished  were  accomplished.  I  assume  that  as  th 
policies  went  out  to  my  subordinates,  what  we  had  of  a  planning  section- 
drew  up  the  necessary  plans  or  memorandum  or  instructions  or  whatever  yo 
wish  to  call  them. 

Page  4680 : 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  formulate  any  definite  operational  plan? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  merely  outlined  general  policies  and  left  it  to  the  subord 
nates  to  develop  any  plans  that  were  necessary  for  carrying  them  Into  execi 
tion.    How  many  plans  were  developed  at  all  It  would  be  very  difficult  or  pra< 
tlcally  ImiKJssible  for  me  to  state.    *    *    *   There  must  have  been  plans,  but 
can  not  recall  them. 

OAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  3668 : 

Capt.  Pratt.  There  were  not  issued  to  Admiral  Sims  any  instructions  beyon 
the  simple  statement  of  July,  1917.  •  *  *  The  department  relied  on  him.  i 
c  lose  touch  with  the  Allies,  while  guided  by  Its  fundamental  principles,  to  fornu 
late  all  general  war  plans  within  the  area  of  his  command  and  to  send  them  bac 
to  us  as  the  basis  on  which  we  could  begin  our  work. 

Point  5  of  my  statement  of  last  March : 

That  having  information  as  to  the  critical  situation  of  the  Allies,  the  Nnv 
Department  did  not  promptly  assist  them,  and  thereby  prolouged  the  war  li 
delaying  the  sending  of  antisubmarine  vessels,  none  reaching  Europe  for  nearl 
a  month  after  war  was  declared,  and  over  two  and  one-half  months  elapsin 
before  30  vessels  arrived. 
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;  Wen  freely  admitted  that  all  forces  available  were  not  sent 
sind  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
vs.  Generally  the  witnesses  have  agreed  that  our  naval  con- 
ii  was  effective  when  exerted,  and  that  it  shortened  the  war  by 
hipping  and  making  possible  the  dispatch  of  American  troops 

admiral  bexson's  testimony. 

ul  Kknnon.  We  might  have  sent  more  destroyers  (and  other  antisub- 
raft    *    •    •)  but  I  doubt  if  1  would  have  sent  more  destroyers,  be- 
t  strongly  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  battleships  (and  tbe  Amerl- 
t  >  .    *    *    •    There  were  a  great  many  (light  craft)  that  we  had  use 
liere:  but  I  think,  as  far  as  we  could  get  them  ready  and  in  my  judg- 
could  be  spared,  they  were  sent  over. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

•  3G70: 

I'katt.  That  there  were  delays,  that  there  were  mistakes,  that  It  took 
Tore  we  got  into  the  war  in  full  force  is  fully  and  frankly  admitted. 
Some  of  the  reasons  why  our  Navy  did  not  quickly  enter  the  war  in 
might    *    •    *    with  the  knowledge  gained  in  this*  war,  be  avoided 

uture.  *  •  *  Some  of  these  (which  in  my  opinion  could  be  avoided) 
n-k  of  material  preparation  in  the  ships  concerned  ;  lack  of  adequate  sup- 
nd  of  supply  and  repair  bases;  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and  facilities 
i  them  ;  a  building  program  planned  sj>ecirically  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
e  country  intends  to  engage  in  :  modern  methods  of  organization  and 
st ration  and  the  maintenance  of  a  nucleus  organization  in  peace;  a 

system. 

admiral  ijenson's  testimony. 

re  4712: 

iral  Benson.  To  have  had  more  destroyers,  or  submarine  chasers,  or  other 
•n  the  other  side  *  *  •  I  in  VM7]  would  have  resulted  in  saving  more 
i  or  other  allied  merchant  shipping. 

re  4760:  Admiral  Benson  testified  that  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
laval  forces  in  European  waters  was  of  material  assistance  in 
"\<*  down  the  submarine  campaign ;  that  this  was  of  importance 
Aliening  the  war  because  it  helped  to  pet  the  troops  over  there. 

riral  Benson.  The  work  in  the  final  shortening  of  the  war  so  far  as  the 
i  States  was  concerned  was  in  getting  the  troops  Into  France  *  *  * 
verything  that  contributed  to  that  result  helped  in  the  final  ending  of 

nr. 

Chairman.  That  is,  helped  to  shorten  the  war? 
niral  Bknson.  Heljied  to  shorten  the  war.   *   *    *   That  helped  to  shorten 
ar  by  helping  the  morale,  that  helped  the  general  situation. 

•  Chairman.  That  did,  then,  help  shorten  the  war? 
airal  Benson.  By  getting  the  troops  over. 

?  Chairman.  Then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  they 
(1  shorten  the  war.  Is  It  not? 

mirul  Benson.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  whole  thing. 

admiral  Fletcher's  testimony. 

ftjre  2353:  Admiral  Fletcher  testified  that  the  greatest  problem 
Government  had  to  face  in  setting  out  to  win  the  war  was — 

,n»w  all  mir  energy  into  combatting  the  submarine  menace  which  at  *hls  time 
ihe  most  critical  part  of  the  war  on  the  sea.  *  *  •  I  do  not  know  just 
t  they  (the  Navy  Department)  did,  because  I  was  not  connected  with  the 
■at inns  <>f  the  fleet. 
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Page  2364 :  Admiral  Fletcher  admitted  that  Admiral  Sims's  reoona 
mendations  were  ultimately  followed,  and  forces  sent  abroad  afW: 
delays. 

Admiral  Fletcheb.  As  the  war  developed  we  saw  and  could  readily  det^i 
mine  the  probability  of  submarines  coming  to  this  coast,  and  we  very  rapitll. 
developed  a  defense  to  meet  them  *  *  •  then  every  available  craft  w 
could  operate  here  was  sent  abroad. 

ADMIRAL  NIBLACK'8  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2420: 

Admiral  Niblack.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  before  this  committee  tha 
keeping  the  patrol  squadron  on  our  coast  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  wai 
was  unjustifiable.  *  *  ♦  In  the  early  stages  the  forces  were  undergoing 
thorough  organization  and  assisting  in  training  additional  men,  and  when  tti« 
call  came  for  ships  to  really  inaugurate  a  convoy  system,  these  ships  were  sent 
to  escort  work  in  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  may  not  have  beer 
soon  enough  possibly,  but  the  ships  were  better  fitted  and  organized  for  theli 
peculiar  services  by  the  delay. 

ADMIRAL  BADGER'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2713 :  Admiral  Badger  testified  that  the  General  Board,  on 
May  3,  recommended  sending  abroad  "  as  much  as  the  condition 
of  our  fleet  and  the  number  that  we  had  would  permit,"  but — 

it  looked  in  April  aud  May  very  much  as  though  pence  would  have  to  be 
declared  by  the  Allies.  The  reports  that  we  were  receiving  were  most  pessi 
mistic  here  that  they  could  not  hold  out.  In  that  case,  if  the  German  Navy 
had  remained  untouched,  there  was  no  telling  how  we  in  this  country  might 
have  become  involved  with  Germany  ourselves,  and  therefore  it  was  a  very- 
doubtful  policy  whether  we  should  strip  ourselves  and  run  the  chance  of  coming 
in  at  the  last  moment  and  being  defeated  on  the  other  side  so  far  as  the  pre- 
vention of  the  collapse  of  the  allied  powers  was  concerned,  or  whether  we  would 
look  out  for  ourselves  and  our  own  fleet  until  we  could  see  about  it.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  had  a  responsibility  of  that  kind  considered  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  also  that  we  must  look  out  for  our  own  fleet  In  addition  to  The 
fleets  of  the  other  powers  concerned  and  not  strip  our  battleships  of  protection 
against  the  submarines  that  might  attack  them. 

I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  comment  upon  those  opinions. 
I  have  already  in  my  direct  statement  pointed  out  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  "strip  our  battleships  of  their  destroyer  protection" 
do  not  mean  anything,  because  they  would  not  have  been  stripped 
of  their  protection  by  sending  destroyers  to  the  other  side,  because 
battleships  could  not  be  used  until  they  went  to  the  other  side,  and 
their  protecting  forces  were  already  in  the  proper  position  to  pro- 
tect them. 

ADMIRAL  M'KEAK'g  TESTIMONY. 

Page  3442 : 

Admiral  McKkan.  While  there  were  and  always  will  be  delays— delays  on  sub- 
ordinated parts  in  coming  to  conclusions  on  what  to  base  their  recommenda- 
tions, delays  in  convincing  superiors  of  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  approv- 
ing these  recommendations,  delays  in  getting  the  necessary  appropriations, 
delays  in  obtaining  material  and  men  with  which  to  carry  out  the  plans — 
the  resjKmsible  authorities,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  committee  of  Congress,  must  each  be  given  time  for  consideration  and 
deliberation  to  enable  them  to  act  wisely. 
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e  4344: 

irnl  M(  Keax.  Our  part  in  the  suppression  and  control  of  the  submarine 
*  wits  comparatively  small.   *    *  * 

.its  Imh-ii  previously  explained  in  this  paper,  there  were  many  pood  and, 
>>ufticieiit  reasons  why  the  immediate  sending  of  all  craft  that  afterwards 
out  was  a  physical  impossibility. 

\t  disposes  of  the  statement  that  the  ships  were  ready  for  war. 
ie  4407 : 

Chaikman.  If  these  recommendations  [of  Sims]  could  have  been  followed 
•ry  shortly  after  they  were  made,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been 

Kood  thing? 
liral  McKean.  Most  of  them,  yes,  decidedly. 

Chairman.  So  that  if  there  was  delay,  it  was  unfortunate? 
ulral  McKean.  In  some  of  them    •    •    •    in  the  case  of  the  destroyers, 
■    •    •    and  the  antisubmarine  craft. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

ge  3781 : 

»t.  Pratt.  We  should  have  had  about  51  destroyers,  6  tenders,  about  7 
•ats,  2  cruisers,  and  12  submarines.  •  •  •  All  these  vessels  could  have 
sent  at  once  if  they  had  been  in  shape. 

Lpt.  Pratt  did  not  know  why  the  vessels  were  not  sent, 
lge  2863 : 

pt.  Pratt.  The  reason  why  these  ships  were  not  sent  at  that  time  can,  of 
*e,  best  be  explained  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  •  •  ♦  Per- 
ils I  was  not  In  accord  with  this  policy,  as  I  favored  making  concessions- 
sending  the  ships  at  once. 

age  2864 : 

ipt.  Pratt.  The  matter  was  handled  immediately  by  me  and  a  favorable 
y  drafted.  The  answer  was  not  sent  immediately,  and  then  it  was  not  a 
•rable  one.  The  question  was  being  weighed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
s  and  the  Secretary.  I  think. 

'ages  3889  and  3890 : 

apt.  Pratt.  Many  delays  were  caused  by  discussions  in  the  department, 
s  was  left  free  in  executing  decisions,  but  a  great  many  explanations  were 
ed.  *  •  *  In  the  c;ise  of  convoys  the  department  was  opposed  to  the 
»*me  at  first,  until  the  Admiralty  could  prove  It  would  be  successful.  *  *  • 
■>  were  not  ready  to  accept  decisions  of  others  or  by  United  States  repre- 
tatives  in  Europe.  *  *  *  It  would  have  been  better  If  the  convoy  had 
n  adopted  earlier. 

Point  6 : 

rhat  the  Navy  Department  failed  to  appreciate  the  military  value  of  time. 

The  departmental  witnesses  have  tacitly  admitted  this  point  by 
eir  defense  and  justification  of  the  delays  of  the  department, 
icy  contended  that  a  delay  of  a  few  months  made  no  difference, 
though  this  delay  occurred  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war, 
len  reinforcements  were  most  needed. 

ADMIRAL  M?KEAN'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  4375 : 

Admiral  McKkax.  I  had  certain  minor  difficulties.  I  had  delays.  I  had  to 
•nvince  my  chief,  first,  of  the  necessity  of  it.  I  sometimes  had  difficulty  in 
•mincing  the  Secretary  when  it  involved  money.  •  •  ♦  It  would  not  go  as 
ist  as  I  wanted  it.    •    •    •   Congress,  too.  delayed. 
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Page  4376 : 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  with  any  delay  that  In  view  of  what  happened 
afterwards  did  not  seem  justifiable  to  you? 

Admiral  McKkan.  Oh,  I  could  not  cite  examples.  I  think  if  they  had  accepted 
my  recommendations  as  soon  as  made,  and  Congress  had  given  me  the  money 
as  soon  as  I  wanted  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  been  better  pre- 
pared; and  with  the  hindsight,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary,  when  he 
did  not  agree  with  me  right  away,  and  the  committees,  when  they  did  not  give 
me  more  than  half  as  much  money  as  I  asked  for  *  *  *  I  suppose  they  are 
both  regretting  it.  I  regretted  it  at  the  time.  *  *  *  After  war  was  declared. 
Senator,  we  had  all  the  money  we  could  use. 

Pages  4402  and  4403 : 

Admiral  McKean.  I  probably  felt  very  often  when  I  wanted  a  thing  very 
badly  and  very  quickly  that  the  Secretary  was  slow  in  making  a  decision.  *  *  "• 
The  Secretary  is  not  rapid  in  decisions  involving  the  expenditure  of  funds.  He 
hesitates  until  you  prove  it  and  clinch  it,  and  sometimes  reprove  it  and  reclineh 
It.  He  consults  everyone.  *  *  *  He  was  always  thinking  about  justifying 
himself  before  your  committees  up  here,  and  until  you  could  convince  him  of 
the  military  necessity  absolutely  and  beyond  question,  and  also  that  he  could 
Justify  the  expenditures  before  Congress,  you  would  not  get  him  to  approve 
an  expenditure  of  any  large  amounts,  and  I  often  had  to  present  the  same 
subject  many  times  before  I  got  a  favorable  decision.  I  never  had  the  Secre- 
tary refuse  to  listen  to  my  arguments.  I  always  tried  to  get  a  little  new  point 
of  view  on  it  and  present  it  in  a  different  light,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I  had 
proven  the  case  beyond  question  a  dozen  times,  and  then  I  would  try  It  on  the 
thirteenth  and  I  would  get  It. 

ADMIRAL  NIBLACK'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2417 : 

Admiral  Nirlick.  The  fleet  was  used  for  training  men  "which  became  th»» 
great  problem  for  the  Navy  to  solve  during* ^he  first  six  months  of  the  war." 

Point  7 : 

That  the  Navy  Department  violated  fundamental  military  principles  In  at- 
tempting to  formulate  war  plans  of  operations  without  having  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  situation. 

Admiral  Benson  has  taken  the  position  that  he  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  all  operations,  and  that  all  decisions  and  plans  had  to  be 
made  or  initiated  by  him.  Witnesses  agreed  that  the  plans  referred 
to  in  the  testimony  were  drawn  up  by  the  department. 

ADMIRAL  BENSON'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  4623 : 

Admiral  Bknson.  I  would  submit  that  Admiral  Sims  had  no  right  to  insist 
on  the  department  varying  from  its  policies  and  decisions.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  give  us  the  information,  and  it  was  the  department's  function  to  use  that 
information  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  we  did. 

Page  4626 : 

Admiral  Rknson.  I  think  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  needed. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TE8TTMONY. 

Pages  3858  to  3860 : 

Capt.  Pratt.  The  department  relied  entirely  on  Admiral  Sims.  *  *  •  The 
principal  knowledge  about  matters  on  the  other  side  came  "almost  entirely" 
from  Sims.  He  was  our  representative  there,  and  was  sent  for  that  purpose; 
*    *    •    naturally,  we  depended  upon  him. 
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*  3912  :  Capt.  Pratt  said  Admiral  Sims  was  not  consulted  about 
tullinp  of  the  first  troop  convoy.  tk  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
t  he  point  "  that  Sims  should  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up 
tins  for  the  first  troop  convoy. 

it  S: 

the  department's  representative  with  the  allied  admiralties  was  not  sup- 
« Hiring  the  most  critical  months  of  the  war.  either  by  the  adequate  per- 
t>r  by  the  adequate  forces  that  could  have  been  supplied. 

s  point  was  fully  and  freely  admitted  by  the  responsible  offi- 
ti  the  department. 

'     ADMIRAL  BENSON'S  TESTIMONY. 

re  4020: 

liral  Benson.  He  [Sims]  was  not  supplied  with  all  the  assistants  that  it 
have  been  desirable  for  him  to  have  had. 

ADM  I  HAL  BADGER'S  TESTIMONY. 

*re  2654:  On  April  5,  1917,  the  General  Board  recommended 
officers  be  sent  abroad  to  London  and  Paris.  They  gave  a  long 
►  f  the  subjects  on  which  data  was  desired,  and  suggested  that  10 
rs  be  sent  to  London  and  6  to  France. 

mini  I  Hadgkr.  The  General  Hoard  recommends  this  number  of  officers  so 
the  work  can  lie  divided  up  and  expedited,  and  believe  that  If  this  number 
hVers  is  detailed  the  information  desired  can  be  obtained  in  about  two 

bs. 

nlv  2  officers  were  sent  and  none  more  until  four  months  later; 
only  5  instead  of  the  16  recommended. 

ADMIRAL  M*KEAX'g  TESTIMONY. 

age  4348 : 

imiral  McKkan.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  Sims  should  have  had  ad- 
»nal  assistance,  much  more  than  he  had  as  his  duties  expanded ;  but,  like- 
.  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  were  all  short-handed. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

'age  2870 : 

apt.  I*ratt.  Admiral  Sims  has  a  Just  complaint  In  this  case.  He  should 
f  »K«en  allowed  more  assistants,  and  earlier. 

*age  2873 : 

apt.  Pratt.  In  my  opinion  Admiral  Sims  was  not  given  an  adequate  staff 
ly  enough,  and  I  think  that  should  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  every 
•r  activity,  if  necessary. 

:>age  2882 : 

'apt  Pratt.  The  department  made  a  mistake  in  not  sending  more  officers  to 
is.  He  should  have  had  them.  It  was  a  stupendous  task  with  which  he  was 
fronted.   •    *    *    An  adequate  staff  was  required  from  the  beginning. 

Pa<re  3962 : 

'apt.  Pratt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  pretty  well  speak  for  themselves; 
it  if  we  had  intended  to  immediately  dispatch  our  destroyers  abroad  we 
lid  have  had  them  in  material  shai*\  thoroughly  manned  to  the  minute, 
tat  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  do.  ami  if  it  was  not  done  It  is  because  steps 
th  not  taken  to  get  them  ready  for  it.    It  could  have  been  done.  I  believe. 
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Page  3885 : 

Capt.  Pratt  agreed  that  in  nearly  every  case  Sims's  recommenda 
tions  were  ultimately  granted  and  personnel  and  forces  requestet 
sent.  He  did  not  know  why  delays  occurred. 

Capt.  Pratt.  I  would  have  sent  them  over  as  soon  as  I  could  lay  my  hands  01 
them.   But  the  power  of  decision  was  not  mine. 

Point  9 : 

That  the  Navy  Department  violated  fundamental  military  principles  ii 
dispersing  forces  away  from  the  critical  area  In  order  to  meet  diversions  of  tin 
enemy. 

The  departmental  witnesses  did  not  deny  the  fact  but  endeavore( 
to  defend  the  policy  of  keeping  forces  on  the  American  coast,  in  th< 
Azores,  and  elsewhere,  remote  from  the  critical  area. 

admiral  benson's  testimony. 

Page  4627 : 

Admiral  Benson.  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  in  that  matter,  aud  I  felt  thai 
the  responsibility  resting  on  me  for  our  own  national  defense  was  first.  Thai 
was  my  duty,  to  safeguard  America's  interest ;  that  was  my  first  duty,  regard 
less  of  any  other  duty  to  humanity  or  anything  else. 

Page  4778 : 

Admiral  Benson.  You  always  have  one  chance  out  of  two,  Mr.  Chairman,  tr 
be  right.    I  had  to  act  on  my  judgment ;  I  could  not  take  chances ;  I  had  tc 
view  the  situation  and  act  according  to  my  judgment  and  my  natural  inclina 
tlon  and  my  duty  as  I  saw  It  to  safeguard  American  interests  and  I  did  that 
and  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  I  should  do  the  same  thing  again. 

Page  4743H : 

Senator  Pittman.  Your  first  thought  was  for  the  protection  of  our  own  coasi 
and  the  preservation  of  our  own  Navy?  • 

Admiral  Benson.  Absolutely,  sir.  Mine  was  the  responsibility.  I  had  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment,  and  my  first  thought  In  the  beginning,  during,  and  always 
was  to  see  first  that  our  own  coast  and  our  own  vessels  and  our  own  interests 
were  safeguarded.  Then  when  I  was  satisfied  that  that  was  done  as  far  as  1 
could  with  what  we  had  then  to  give  everything  we  had  and  to  do  everything 
we  possibly  could  for  the  common  cause. 

CAPT  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2979 : 

Capt.  Pratt.  The  Office  of  Operations  realized  full  well  that  the  areas  men- 
tioned were  not  vital  areas    *    *    *    with  one  exception. 

Point  10 : 

That  the  Navy  Department  In  the  first  months  of  the  war  attempted  the  direc- 
tion of  details  although  3,000  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  active  operations, 
where  the  situation  was  changing  from  day  to  day. 

This  was  admitted  and  recognized  as  an  error. 
Point  12 : 

That  the  Navy  Department,  by  controlling  the  operations  and  movements  of 
certain  forces  within  the  war  area,  violated  the  fundamental  military  principle 
of  unity  of  command. 

This  point  was  fully  confirmed. 
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ADMIRAL  BENSON'S  TESTIMONY. 

3  4638: 

rul  Benkox.  The  department  would  have  been  derelict  In  its  doty,  in 
lion,  even  admitting  they  were  all  sound  and  right,  to  have  adopted 
•  "Dilutions  without  due  deliberation  and  careful  consideration  of  all 
<titioiis  surrounding  the  situation  •  •  •.  Even  if  the  recotnnienda- 
«*r«»  absolutely  perfect,  we  would  not  have  been  justified  in  doing  it. 

e  4G30: 

i 

iral  Ren  son.  I  was  willing  to  do  it;  but  not  until  I  had  personally  in- 
tt'ti.     I  did  not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Admiral  Sims's  Judgment 
liis  tl»«<-isions  to  warrant  me  in  relieving  myself  of  that  grave  responsi- 
ve 4882 : 

irnl  Benson.  I  think  there  is  an  exaggerated  Idea  as  to  Admiral  Slms's 
it  that  he  occupied.  I  think  the  Allies  understood  that  the  operations  In 
?  were  being  directed  from  Washington. 

•re  is  a  deliberate  statement  that  the  operations  in  Europe  were 
directed  from  Washington. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

*re  2965 : 

■t.  Pratt.  The  department  was  wrong  in  Interfering  with  the  detailed 
nents  of  our  forces  at  the  front. 

ge  3403 : 

>t.  Pratt.  Operations  at  the  front  must  be  handled  from  London  •  •  *. 
k  that  in  certain  minor  instances  we  may  have  interefered  with  him  [Sims] 
e  details  of  ships'  operations  *  *  *.  We  issued  direct  orders  to  ships 
were  over  there,  when  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  turned  them  over 
m  bodily  and  said  to  him,  "Order  them  where  you  please."  Those,  how- 
are  mistakes  that  are  liable  to  happen  under  all  conditions,  and  I  do 
hlnk  they  were  very  material. 

age  2873 : 

pt.  Pratt.  If  the  admiral  was  handicapped  by  interference  with  the  move- 
of  his  forces  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  this  was  wrong  in  principle,  He 
cited  instances,  but  I  have  yet  to  note  one  which  materially  affected  the 
>me  of  the  war. 

oint  11 : 

tat  the  Navy  Department,  In  not  clearly  defining  the  responsibility  and 
gating  authority  to  its  representatives  In  Europe,  failed  to  follow  sound 
ciples,  common  alike  to  the  business  and  military  professions. 

t  was  clearly  established  that  no  clear  definition  of  authority  and 
ponsibility  was  ever  made  by  the  department.  The  testimony 
eals  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  still  disagree  materially  as  to  the 
hority  and  duties  of  the  department's  representaive  in  Europe. 

ADMIRAL  BEN80N*S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  4672: 

Ulmlral  Benson.  I  think  there  is  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  Admiral  Situs's 
titlon  that  he  occupied.  I  think  the  Allies  understood  that  the  operations 
Europe  were  being  directed  from  Washington. 

Page  4627: 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  said,  I  was  the  responsible  officer  and  I  sized 
nation  and  made  my  decision. 
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Page  4630 : 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  willing  to  do  it  [that  Is,  send  forces  abroad],  hut  n<»l 
until  I  had  personally  investigated.  I  did  not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Ad- 
miral Siias's  judgment  and  in  his  decision  to  warrant  ine  of  relieving  myself  <>; 
that  grave  responsibility. 

CAPT.  PRATT'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  2995 : 

Oapt.  Pratt.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  Navy  for  Hag  officers  to  mak< 
the  recommendations  for  their  subordinates.  The  final  assignments  an?  mad* 
by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  It  is  con- 
ducive to  efficiency  to  associate  those  officers  together  whose  relations  are  bound 
to  be  harmonious. 

Capt.  Pratt  admitted  that  Admiral  Sims  was  not  consulted  about 
the  choice  of  his  subordinates. 
Point  13 : 

That  the  Navy  Department  failed  to  keep  its  representative  abroad  completely 
informed  as  to  its  plans  affecting  dispatch  and  disposition  of  forces  in  the  war 
zone,  and  frequently  reached  decisions  In  such  matters  through  information 
gained  from  sources  other  than  its  representative  in  the  war  zone. 

The  cases  cited  in  the  direct  testimony  were  not  questioned  by  any 
witnesses.  The  fact  was  admitted  and  an  effort  made  to  justify  the 
department's  negligence. 

ADMIRAL  BEN80N'S  TESTIMONY. 

Page  4672: 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  the  Allies  were  kept  informed  of  the  development 
of  any  of  our  ideas  and  intentions.  *  *  *  While  a  good  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion may  not  have  gone  directly  to  Admiral  Sims  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
ii Hied  naval  authorities  were  kept  sufficiently  well  Informed  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  situation. 

Page  4674 : 

The  Chairman.  Would  It  not  have  been  a  good  idea  to  have  answered  Admiral 
Situs's  letter  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  might  have  been  and  it  might  not  have  been  •  *  • 
but  as  I  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  affair  and  responsible  for  It.  I  exercised 
my  discretion  and  my  judgment  in  the  matter.  I  felt  that  Admiral  Sims  was 
very  urgent  *  •  *  and  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  to  consume 
time  and  so  on,  alwnys,  to  answer  all  of  his  repeated  requests,  etc.,  and  I  exer- 
cised my  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  feel  that  I  was  justified  in 
doing  it. 

Page  4677 : 

Admiral  Benson.  I  feel  that  we  were  satisfied  that  information  that  the  at- 
taches of  the  Allies  (in  Washington)  had  was  sufficient  for  the  particular  cases 
that  happened  to  be  under  consideration. 

It  is  hard  to  be  moderate  in  commenting  upon  a  statement  like 
that.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  says  that  they  were  satis- 
fied that  information  that  the  attaches  of  the  Allies  in  Washing- 
ton were  giving  them  was  sufficient  for  the  particular  cases  that 
happened  to  be  under  consideration.  In  other  words,  they  were 
making  decisions  concerning  my  forces  abroad  upon  information 
obtained  from  people  who  were  not  on  the  other  side,  who  were  here 
on  particular  business  and  who  could  not  have  been  informed  as 
to  what  the  condition  was  on  the  other  side,  even  in  its  general 
nature,  much  less  the  particular  and  local  situations  that  we  had 
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1  with.  If  this  investigation  results  in  preventing  a  thing 
uit  from  ever  happening  again,  it  will  have  justified  the  $200,- 

S^(MMWH)  that  it  has  cost. 
v»  4078: 

iral  Hknson,  I  was  the  responsible  party  und  it  was  my  function,  given 
:ir-t   of  <'ongrcss,  to  handle  tin's  matter,  and  I  did  it;  and  I  must  foci 

u*  impression  may  exist  that  Admiral  Sims  was  not  given  proper  eon- 
ion,  and  I  want  to  insist  that  lie  was  my  sinWdinate  and  it  was  my 

Hid    my  duty  to  exercise  my  judgment  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 

I. 

CAPT.  PRATT *S  TESTIMONY. 

re  2987: 

t.  V* ii att.  It  was  always  the  department's  Intention  to  keep  Sims  fully 
u*«l  of  ail  such  matters.  If  we  failed  in  this  respect,  it  was  of  course  an 
uul  an  omission.  Errors  happen  naturally,  hut  in  the  vital  essentials  he 
i  formed. 

<?e  3861: 

<t.  Pratt.  He  should  have  heen  informed  of  all  departmental  plans  for 
lions  abroad,  hut  I  do  not  think  he  was,  and  in  that  way  I  hold  myself 
-  negligent. 

jre  3883: 

>t.  Pratt.  Admiral  Sims  ought  to  have  had  this  information  ;  hut  those 
strenuous  times,  nnd  no  doubt  a  lot  of  information  he  wanted  and 
il  have  had  he  did  not  get. 

ige  3862: 

pt.  Pratt.  Admiral  Sims  knows  if  he  did  not  get  answers.  He  knows 
her  he  did  get  them  or  not.  If  Admiral  Sims  says,  I  did  not  get  an 
er  to  this,"  why,  that  stands;  be  did  not  get  it. 

age  3224: 

pt.  Pratt.  If  there  were  doubts  in  Admiral  Jelllcoe's  mind  on  the  subject 
agreement  of  April  11),  why  didn't  he  make  a  direct  request  either 
ugh  Admiral  Sims  to  us  or  via  his  own  representatives  here,  as  to  the 
t  nature  of  the  reinforcements  required  in  European  waters  beyond  those 
d  for  specifically  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Rritish  forces  in  North 
nt i**  waters  who  had  been  directed  by  the  Admiralty  to  confer  with  our 
rtment  on  this  subject. 

was  an  oversight  of  Operations  not  to  have  informed  Admiral  Sims,  but 
M  it  not  also  have  been  better  for  the  Admiralty  to  have  reinforced  Ad- 
il  Silas's  pleas  in  view  of  the  agreement  which  they  knew  we  hud  entered 

? 

*age  3*44:  Capt.  Pratt  did  not  know  if  any  effort  was  made  to 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  Sims's  recommendations. 

apt.  Pratt.  I  tried  personally  very  frequently,  and  would  go  with  these 
ics,  acting  myself  as  a  sort  of  nuisance,  possibly,  in  the  subject,  to  get 
i  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  were  doing  nil  this  *  *  *  but  not 
ig  the  actual  executive  I  *  •  *  should  hate  to  say  *  •  •  that  I 
w  that  every  one  of  them  was  carried  out. 

I 'age  3850:  Capt.  Pratt  would  not  state  whether  delays  occurred 
not. 

\q»t.  Pratt.  I  did  not  always  get  a  yes  (to  Situs's  requests).  •  *  *  I 
»1  attention  to  every  one  of  his  dispatches.  •  *  •  I  could  not  say  whether 
v  were  acted  on  or  not.  •  *  *  In  cases  of  plans  or  policy  it  is  diffl- 
t  for  me  to  say  whether  everyone  of  them  was  answered.  I  know  one 
ng — I  can  speak  for  myself.  •  ♦  *  I  did  not  keep  Admiral  Sims  as 
<1>  in  touch  as  1  ought. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  department  witnesses 
called  before  this  committee,  at  the  request  of  the  department,  show: 
that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  testimony  was  concerned,  eithei 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  points  raised  in  my  letter  of  Jan 
uary  7,  1920,  or  with  the  evidence  which  I  introduced  in  my  tes 
timony. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  during  the  war,  whc 
was  the  only  officer  to  comment  in  detail  on  my  letter  or  my  tes- 
timony,  freely  admitted  that  80  per  cent  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
referred  to  were  true,  though  he  differed  in  some  cases  from  my  in- 
terpretation of  these  facts. 

Four  of  the  department's  witnesses  were  officers  who  held  subor- 
dinate commands  in  Europe  during  the  war.  Each  of  these  officers 
admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  relations  between  myself  and 
the  department,  or  of  what  happened  in  the  department  itself,  ex- 
cept by  hearsay. 

Thus,  for  example,  Admiral  Rodman  stated  (p.  2097)  : 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  have  not  one  single  document  nor  record  of  any- 
kind,  class,  or  description  to  substantiate  iny  statement  •  *  •  and  I  am 
simply  trying  to  lay  before  this  committee  my  views  In  general  of  what  the 
Navy  accomplished. 

He  admitted  that  he  knew  "very  little"  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  naval  forces  abroad  about  convoys,  the  sending  of  anti- 
submarine craft,  or  anything  else,  "  except  what  I  read  in  the  public 
press,  I  know  very  little  about  it."  Keferring  to  my  testimony 
before  this  committee,  Admiral  Rodman  said,  "I  have  never  reaci 
it." 

Admiral  Rodman  also  said  (p.  2154) : 

While  I  was  in  the  North  Sea  I  dare  say  I  knew  less  about  what  was  going 
on  than  you  gentlemen  here  at  home  who  read  the  papers.  I  knew  very 
little.  As  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service  I  had  very  little  knowledge, 
except  in  a  general  way.  *  *  *  I  had  no  particular  knowledge.  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  have.  »  *  *  There  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  know 
about  these  things.    *    •    *    It  was  no  business  of  mine. 

Still,  gentlemen,  those  are  the  witnesses  who  have  been  offered  to 
substantiate  the  department's  contentions,  or  to  attack  me  per- 
sonally. 

Admiral  Wilson  when  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  relations  between 
myself  and  the  department  said  (p.  2203)  : 

Not  a  word  do  I  know  about  it. 

Asked  if  he  had  read  my  testimony,  Admiral  Wilson  said : 
Not  a  word  do  I  know  about  it 

When  asked  if  he  knew  anything  concerning  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  department  toward  the  forces  in  European  waters,  Admiral 
Wilson  said  that  he  knew— 

Not  a  word  of  It.    *    *    *    My  time  was  fully  occupied  in  other  ways. 

Admiral  Niblack  admitted  a  similar  ignorance  of  the  matters 
brought  into  issue  before  this  committee.    After  describing  his  own 
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Trrvices  in  the  way  and  paving  his  tribute  to  the  accomplishment 
the  Navy  Admiral  Niblack  said  (p.  2408) : 

:  irmw  little  of  my  own  knowledge  of  what  It  is  clnlraed  the  Navy  did 

•  «  io 

Similarly.  Admiral  iStrauss  stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
r. »  }»art  of  the  operations  on  the  other  side  except  those  concerning 

•  laying  of  the  northern  barraire;  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
-  own  concerning  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  war,  or 

■Min'  relations  lietween  the  department  and  the  forces  in  Europe. 

\-imirnl  Fletcher  similarly  stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  as 
:  v hut  steps  were  actually  taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  meet 
"  -  ;*mics  growing  out  of  the  war. 

f'aire  22.*>1  : 

«;«s  not  very  closely  ussoehited  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  Navy 

••.  irrim-nt  rharjtcd  with  the  duty  of  eomluctiiiK  the  o]>cratlous  of  the  war. 

upon  rii«*  questions  involved  will  therefore  he  confined  to  that  ob- 

fr^iii  the  vie\v|K»inf  of  n  meml>cr  of  the  (ieneral  Board,  hut  more  par- 

ru  man  the  viewjMmit  of  n  member  of  the  War  Industries  Hoard. 

» 

\  Iruiral  Fletcher  knew  nothing  of  the  action  taken  on  my  reeom- 
t  r  i;itions,  as  his  position  was  not  close  enough  to  Operations  to 
!e  him  to  know  (p.  22S4).   He  said  (p.  2288)  : 

.i  iMit  p«sini;  us  mi  ex|»ert  |on  the  question  of  the  submarine  campaign), 
-■in  testimony  is  from  the  industrial  i*>int  of  view.    I  am  not  famllhtr  with 
•i\  plmse  of  the  problem   [campaign  against  submarines).     I  mil  only 
■  *  !<ir  tn  i  general  way. 

A  Jruiral  Fletcher  said  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  conditions 

•  jiersonnel  or  material  in  the  Navy  in  1917  (p.  220s),  nor  did 
■:n»av  what  ships  were  available  for  service  with  the  Heet  in  1!M7 
S?>>t:\).  nor  did  he  know  just  what  the  department  did,  although 

♦  heved  that  they  had  thrown  themselves  with  all  their  energy 
-mi  I  fitting  the  submarine  menace  (p.  2H.VI). 

: Waiise  of  the  confessed  ignorance  of  these  officers  with  the 
it.r^  under  discussion,  their  testimony  has  not  been  quoted  in 

•  iiscussion  of  the  issues  raised  by  mv  testimony. 

je  other  witnesses  who  appeared  l>efore  the  committee,  and  who 
*j«N-itir  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  1  had  referred  to  in  my 
'>rof  Januurv  7,  15)20.  and  in  substantiation  of  which  I  introduced 
mwitary  evidence  in  my  testimony  before  this  committee,  almost 
.out  exception  agreed  that  the  facts  as  I  presented  them  are  eor- 

•  Their  testimony,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  issues  involved, 
■  merncd  largely'  with  explaining,  excusing,  or  justifying  the 

*  II  nf  the  Navy  Department  in  these  cases,  or  was  intended  to 
ite  the  conclusions  which  I  drew  as  to  the  results  of  the  delays 
Ui intakes  of  the  department. 

I^e  tft'ticral  attitude  of  the  department's  witnesses  seems  to  l>e 
'  that  of  disagreement  with  my  testimony  but  one  of  resentment 
it  -tich  mistakes  should  have  lieen  brought  to  the  public  notice. 
Admiral  Wilson  said  (p.  2is:t)  : 

had  no  time  or  desire  to  brlnu  up  things  of  the  past.    I  well  know 
U**»ii*  to  lie  learned  from  the  war  will  be  studied  by  most  cotn|>eTent 
in  the  Pi  vision  of  Operations  and  the  Ceneral  Itnnrd,  whose  duties  urc  in 
leHMons  and  to  apply  them  to  the  future  plans  of  the  Navy. 

1TI273-J0  LTU 
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Page  2200 :  ' 

Instead  of  finding  any  fault  or  any  mistakes  made  by  the  United  States  n 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  I  feel  proud  and  I  feel  sure  it  was  onto  its  Job. 

Note  that  the  previous  testimony  of  this  witness  is  to  the  effe< 
that  they  were  not  in  the  position  to  know  anything  about  thei 
subsequent  testimony. 

Admiral  Rodman^said,  page  2080: 

I  am  here  purely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  defend  the  good  mime  of  the  Xav; 
I  shall  make  my  statement  for  this  purpose  alone. 

Having  previous  to  this  shown  that  he  did  not  know  anythin 
about  the  issues  in  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
name  of  the  Navy  is  at  issue.    *    *    *    All  of  us  want  to  defend  it.    *  * 
We  are  here  because  we  believe  that    *    *    *    certain  faults  have  been  «i 
veloped  In  the  organization  of  the  Navy  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  dewk 
something  constructive. 

Admiral  Kodman.  I  have  recommendations  right  along  those  lines. 

Page  2082 :    -  ] 
I  am  here  solely,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  defend  its  deservedly  good  name. 
Page  2089 : 

Another  deep  impression  that  is  made  upon  my  mind  is  that  *  *  *  the: 
has  bt-en  laid  bare  before  this  committee  every  possible  point  that  is  derogate 
to  the  Navy,  without  stating  the  thousand  and  one  good  ones  which  should  r 
dound  to  its  credit. 

Admiral  Kodman  also  made  the  following  statements: 

Pace  2082 :  | 

Had  his  letter  been  less  indiscreet  *  *  *  had  it  been  couched  in  modem 
terms,  such  as  are  usually  used  in  official  correspondence,  had  it  been  le 
antagonistic    ♦    •    *    doubtless  good  would  have  come  from  It. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  comment,  and  my  letter  was  couch* 
in  extremely  moderate  terms,  and  in  the  official  language  usual] 
used  on  such  occasions,  and  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  ai 
tagonistic  about  it. 

Another  quotation,  page  2089  : 

This  whole  affair,  to  my  mind,  savors  of  ill-advised  criticism  against  tl 
Navy.    *    *    *    Let  us  hope  that  /souie  good  will  come  of  it.  and  I  think 
will. 

Page  2095 : 

Unqualifiedly  mistakes  were  made,  as  there  are  in  every  great  and  high 
technical  enterprise. 

Page  2096 : 

I  regret  exceedingly  for  the  Navy's  reputation  that  it  was  through  li 
(Situs's)  instrumentality,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  this  investigation  was  i 
stituted,  with  its  resultant  publicity,  but  I  hoi»e  and  believe  that  ultimate  pN 
may  be  obtained. 

The  Navy  doubtless  made  mistakes  during  the  war,  but  the  methods  ai 
means  which  have  been  employed  in  attacking  it  will  by  necessity  leave  prej 
dice  in  the  minds  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  Navy  and  its  organiz 
tion    *    *  *. 

All  these  conclusions  as  to  the  responsibility  for  publicity  hiv 
been  fullv  answered  and  substantiated  by  official  documents. 


i 
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Admiral  Xiblack  said  (p.  2048)  : 

!  sm  »«»t  here  to  defend  any  person,  but  am  defending  tin*  I'nlted  States 
\:     vhU  h  Is  now  umler  the  Are  not  of  Its  enemies  hut  of  its  friends.  From 
i  -co  |**r>*>nal  ex|>erieure  I  rati  bear  testimony  to  the  great  things  which 
•  >  a^iiruplislntl  by  our  Navy  from  the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities  until  the 
•  »!(-.•  w.iii,  though  I  know  little  of  my  own  knowledge  of  what  it  Is  claimed 
v.ht  lN']»arfment  did  not  do. 


• 


I  will  have  occasion  later  to  go  into  that  whole  matter  of  the 
>'ta  k  on  the  Xavv. 

Aimiral  Badger,  in  the  same  conniption,  said  the  following  (p. 
?'  1 I : 


.  •■  department  fully  understood  the  situation  at  all  times.  The  art  Ion  that 
now  a  matter  under  discussion.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  me  to  l»e  a  waste 
•■.!«*  t«»  disvuss  at  this  late  date  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
*  -UHUld  not  have  been  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  particularly  as  I 
ft  — ♦■  imi  |»osMibie  good  to  the  Navy  or  the  rountry. 

l)ni>,  in  summarizing,  it  seems  clear  that  the  evidence  which  has 
w.  introduced  by  the  various  dej)artment  witnesses  fully  sul>stanti- 
::•**  the  jxiints  brought  out  in  my  letter  of  January  7. 19*20,  and  in  my 
U  nmnv  liefore  this  committee.  The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
'■--called  at  the  reouest  of  the  department  has  heen  confined,  in  so 
•i:  a>  it  dealt  with  these  issues  at  all,  first,  to  explaining  and  justi- 
the  department's  mistakes  and  delays:  second,  to  disputing  the 
lusions  which  I  drew  regarding  the  results  of  these  mistakes 
■lelays:  and,  third,  the  expression  of  resentment  that  these  things 
•  I' I  have  l>een  brought  to  the  public  notice,  and  to  attacks  upon  me 
'-what  they  considered  to  have  lieen  my  responsibility  for  this 
hrity. 


: 


*♦*  \t  HIKVKMKNTS  OF  THK  t'NITFJ)  STATES  NAVY  IN  TIIK  WAR — PHAlSK 
OF  TIIK  NAVY  BY  DKI'AKTMKNTAL  WITNK.SSKS. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  that  has  been  presented  to  this  com- 
:w  by  the  department's  witnesses,  the  most  su'K-rficial  cxamina- 
\  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  both  the  testimony  and  docu- 
t-isN  presented  has  no  jwissible  bearing  ujxin  the  matters  under 
***i«ration.  For  example,  witness  after  witness  has  come  lie  fore 
to  tell  of  the  various  achievements  accomplished  by  the  Navy 
:he  war. 

Umiral  Hodman  told  you  of  the  splendid  work  of  our  battleship 
•  -ion  in  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Vlmiral  Wilson  has  told  you  how  efficient  were  the  .services  of  the 
;  *  under  his  command  at  Gibraltar  and  on  the  French  coast.  He 
^•railed  attention  to  the  very  peat  part  which  the  American  anti- 

*  ciiirine  forces  in  European  waters  played  in  putting  down  the 

*  *:iarine  menace  off  the  French  coast,  and  in  making  jiossible  the 
fc.''*-  transport  across  the  Atlantic  of  2.(MX>.<mio  troops,  an  unprece- 

*  tnl  ft»at  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

\!miral  Xihlack  has  told  you  a  great  deal  of  how  splendidly 
;*rwmnel  and  ships  under  his  command  cooperated  with  the 
-l-       in  the  Mediterranean,  in  handling  the  convoy  o|*»rations  to 
from  the  Stniits  of  Gibraltar. 
\  imiral  Strauss  has  pi ven  vou  in  detail  the  magnificent  story  of 
-  forces  under  his  command,  who  succeeded  under  great  diftieul- 
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ties  in  planting  a  mine  barrage  which,  as  an  accomplishment,  stand 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mine  warfare.  He  has  told  yo 
also  something  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  our  Bureau  of  Ordnanc 
in  the  development  of  a  mine  that  would  make  possible  the  lavin 
of  the  barrage,  and  of  the  supply  of  that  mine  in  large  quantity 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Admiral  Fletcher  gave  you  a  sketch  of  the  tremendously  valuabl 
work  of  the  War  Industries  Board  on  which  he  served]  and  tol 
how  they  coordinated  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  so  .1 
to  facilitate  the  putting  forth  of  America's  military  effort,  lie  ak 
dealt  with  the  efforts  of  the  General  Board  to  provide  the  Xavy  wit 
plans  and  policies,  and  told  you  of  the  other  long  and  continumi 
labors  of  the  General  Board. 

Admiral  Badger,  the  present  head  of  the  General  Board,  a  Is 
dealt  with  the  work  of  this  body,  and  presented  in  detail  an  accour 
of  its  activities  before  and  during  the  war,  emphasizing  what  spier 
diil  service  it  rendered,  by  endeavoring  to  provide  the  Navy  Depart 
ment  with  plans  which  would  make  possible  effective  action  in  ea* 
of  war. 

Capt.  Pratt,  in  the  course  of  the  2,000  pages  of  the  record  whic 
his  testimony  occupies,  included  hundreds  of  documents  to  sho* 
with  what  patriotic  zeal  and  what  unsparing  energj'  the  office  i 
with  whom  he  was  immediately  associated  in  the  Office  of  Operatioi 
discharged  the  duties  confided  to  them.  He  has  given  vou  a  full  an 
detailed  story  of  the  many  magnificent  achievements  of  these  office] 
in  the  department. 

Admiral  McKean  has  similarly  described  the  activities  of  tl 
Division  of  Material  of  the  Office  of  Operations.  He  has  told  yc 
how  he  endeavored  continuously  for  two  years  before  the  war  t 
get  the  Xavv  in  a  condition  for  war. 

Admiral  l3enson  similarly  has  spoken  of  the  unprecedented  e: 
pansion  of  the  Xavy  and  of* the  great  things  that  the  Xavy  was  ab 
to  achieve  in  the  war. 

Incidentally  none  of  them  ever  praised  the  Xavy  as  much  as 
have,  as  I  will  show  you  later. 

FALSENESS  OF  CHAKOE  THAT  1  HAVE  BELITTLED  THE  XAVY*S  WAR  SERVK 

It  would  be  hard  to  understand  why  the  department's  witness* 
considered  it  necessary  to  introduce  such  testimony,  unless  it  be  a. 
sumed  they  were  laboring  under  a  profound  misapprehension,  eith< 
as  to  my  own  views  upon  this  subject  or  as  to  the  purpose  of  th 
investigation.  Unfortunately,  an  impression  has  been  conveyed  thj 
I  have  endeavored  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  American  Xavy  i 
the  war.  All  sorts  of  absurd  extraneous  matter  has  been  inject  e 
into  this  investigation  in  the  endeavor  to  strengthen  this  unfounde 
imputation.  I  would  therefore,  like  to  deal  briefly  with  this  quest ioi 

The  first  point  to  be  emphasized  is,  of  course,  that  this  investigj 
tion  was  not  called  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  or  estimating  tl 
full  extent  of  the  achievements  of  the  Xavy  in  the  war,  but  rath* 
in  the  endeavor  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  Xavy  Department,  i 
its  general  direction  of  the  Xavy's  wrar  activities,  committed  certai 
military  errors,  and  was  responsible  for  certain  unnecessary  and  ver 
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p*\t  delays  which  postponed  the  active  intervention  of  our  Navy 
2  the  war,  rendered  this  intervention  less  effective  than  it  would 
«\\»Ttt  ix»  have  been,  and  thercbv  resulted  in  an  unnecessary  pru- 
r  ration  of  the  war.  I  have  deliberately  confined  my  testimony 
'trforv  this,  committee  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  my  letter  of 
-lr.uary  7,  1920,  which,  as  I  understand  the  authority  under  which 
V*  committee  is  acting,  are  the  sole  matters  to  be  dealt  with. 

KlM-whcre.  and  especially  in  a  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
•f  '.lishcd  in  a  monthly  magazine,  I  have  told  the  story  of  our  Navy's 
>  itfiiptishmonts  in  European  waters  during  the  war.  In  these 
<r?t* le>  I  have  expressed  fully  my  appreciation  of  the  services  which 
Navy  rendered  to  the  count rv  and  to  the'allied  cause.  I  have 
^~*tiI*hI  the  efficiency  which  characterized  the  j>crsonnel  who  served 
.:ier  my  command,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilitv.  I  have  attempted 
t.  dex-ril*\  and  pav  tribute  to,  their  devoted,  enthusiastic  and 
•fi-ient  services  during  the  war.  I  have  not  considered  it  to  l>e 
r^vssarv  or  appropriate  to  burden  the  records  of  this  committee 
«  t:»  ihe  hundreds  of  pages  which  would  l>e  required  to  describe  in 
•  ■  everything  which  the  forces  under  my  command  achieved  in  the 
!t«rninst  the  German  submarine.  I  have  also  recorded  officially, 
:  j  «;reat  many  documents,  my  admiration  for  our  splendid  per- 
>',n«l.  Uith  officers  and  men.    In  fact,  there  is  no  oerson,  in  and  out 

•  the  service,  who  lias  paid  them  such  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute. 
1*-*  rue  refer  you,  for  example,  to  the  statement  which  T  made  in 

•  Riming  my  testimony  before  this  committee,  in  March.  11)20. 
f  or  example.  I  said  (reading): 

'  tti>\  that  I  inn  Ih»Ii»^  represented  in  many  quarters  as  initiating  an  attack 
•-<.  -he  part  tJiaf  tin*  Navy  playe«i  in  Ihe  war.  or,  staled  in«»r«»  briefly,  tliar  my 
-t      t<>  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  in  the  war. 
«  n-fore.  let  nte  most  clearly  state  a  few  salient  farts: 

•  **-r  I  have  raised  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  efficiency  of  •  »nr  naval 
-■»!i..|t-  in  the  war  when  viewed  in  their  entirety,  ami  without  regard  to  Hie 

"  «'W»|||«Mlt. 

n-i->th1.  Speaking  «>f  the  Navy  llself,  that  is,  Its  |»ers<inne)  ami  ships,  ajwirt 
the  organization  which  directed  it.  I  am  in  the  fullest  accord  with  the 
.:  r>   in  being  unable  adequately  to  express  my  admiration  for  Its  work. 
*..-  wi.rk  will  grow  larger  ami  larger  in  public  estimation  as  the  fuels  slowly 
■•  •■♦it     I  am  prowl  to  say.  without  fear  of  coutmdht  ion.  that,  in  so  far  :is 
N.m   was  (termlttcd  by  the  maehinery  .whieh  controlled  awl  directed  it.  it 
1  >  Ihed  up  to  all  traditions  of  the  psrst.  hut.  as  a  matter  o,*  fact,  it  e\- 
•V        former  tradition*.    W  ithout  any  dispnra lenient  of  actual  results  »«•- 
;-:t*hed.  1  ttelicve  that  its  greatest  accomplishment  was  the  example  set  and 
S-trit  which  It  Infused  into  the  naval  war.  through  Its  exhibitions  of  Amer- 
.*in     r'or  example,  in  its  irrepressible  cnthush'sui.  its  imb>uiiiablc  lnliia- 
trel    *  ei  s;it  llity.    Its   absolute   refusal    to  lie  balkel   by   oh>»ncles.   real  nr 
r'.r.«r>,  lt^  ruthless  disregard  of  precedents,  and.  nlwve  all.  in  it*  ah»<>lute 
.>f<^»*  in  vietory. 

"iiudiirlv.  in  concluding:  my  previous  testimony  U'fore  this  coni- 
:tee.  I  siii<l  |  reading  |  : 

♦ 

1 '  -  Kf|  y  \  V<  II  IK\  KMKNTS  IX  THK  W  \H  WI1KK  IX  Sl'ITK  OK  liKf.Ws,  IXMTtoN. 

•  ^t*  \  lol.xrioN  oK  MIMT.UIY  CHI  Xrll'I.Ks  BY  TIO-:  II  lr.ll  niVIJIWIi  IN  HKsl  UoMHH 
f   9  Aft, 

T*-  »tntistl<-al  tattles  and  the  memorandums  whieh  1  have  Just  referred  to 
1  a  sufllclently  comprehensive  Idea  of  the  growth  and  imfstrtanee  to  the 

firfiarrment  of  their  advance  headquarters  In  Kurope,  after  they  had  once 
*'/<*H  the  policy  which  they  had  announced  in  July,  1U17,  of  cooperating 
t^fc^beirtedly  with  the  Allies.    Of  enmrw,  when  ouee  the  available  naval 
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forces  for  oi>erations  afloat  and  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  officers  to  ad 
minister  these  forces — to  control  their  operations  and  to  coordinate  our  actlvi 
ties  with  those  of  the  Allies — were  available,  there  could  no  longer  be  an 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  help.  The  Allies  themselves  have  repeatedl; 
assured  us  of  the  vital  services  rendered  by  our  Navy  to  the  allied  cause,  ad 
we  of  the  Navy  cau  take  pride  in  the  record  that  was  achieved.  Great  as  thi 
record  was,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  it  would  hav 
been  infinitely  more  effective  if  the  "policies  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Navj 
and  which  can  be  found  set  forth  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  annual  report  o 
1918.  had  been  put  Into  effect  from  the  moment  when  we  entered  the  war.  instea* 
of  after  dangerous  delays  of  many  months.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  thu 
these  achievements  of  the  Navy  should  gain  greater  importance  in  the  puhli 
mind  when  it  is  realized,  as  had  uot  been  generally  realized  outside  of  tli 
service,  they  were  accomplished  not  because  of  an  equal  amount  of  efficienc 
in  the  higher  command  which  directed  them,  but  rather  in  spite  of  long  delays 
inaction,  ami  violations  of  fundamental  military  principles  committed  by  th 
high  command  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  persons 
of  our  Navy  afloat,  In  accomplishing  the  mission  assigned  them,  had  to  struck 
with  the  enemy  and  nlso  endure  the  handicap  of  a  vacillating  policy  and  » 
misdirection  such  :>s  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  cases  which  I  hav 
reviewed  before  this  committee. 

Almost  the  last  words  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  that  occasioi 
were  the  following  [reading] : 

My  testimony  has  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  pointing  out  defects  in  th 
administration  of  the  Navy  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  This  does  n<i 
mean  that  I  have  been  Insensible  to  the  spiendid  work  done  by  the  Navy  a 
large  or  by  the  bureaus  and  other  offices  of  the  Navy  Department.  I  have  u 
different  times  in  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  on 
to  other  officials,  including  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  expressed  my  persons 
satisfaction  at  the  splendid  way  in  which  many  of  my  requests  had  been  me 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

Taking  the  service  as  a  whole.  I  have  the  most  profound  admiration  for  th 
manner  In  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Navy,  Naval  Militia,  an 
Reserve  Force  carried  on  their  duties  in  this  war,  and  have  expressed  thi 
admiration  in  a  series  of  articles  now  being  published.  Not  only  from  the  wti 
zone,  where  events  were  constantly  before  me,  but  from  home  and  remote  ami: 
reports  reached  me  which  showed  beyond  any  doubt  what  a  magnificent  bod 
of  officers  and  men  we  had  in  the  Navy.  You  may  be  sure,  gentlemen,  tha 
the  Navy,  If  loyally  and  properly  supported  and  directed,  may  be  counted  upo 
to  maintain  the  finest  traditions  of  the  service. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  pride  and  gratitude 
feel  for  the  manner  In  which  the  Naval  Militia  and  the  Reserves  (in  man 
Instances  at  great  personal  sacrifices)  came  to  the  aid  aud  support  of  th 
Regular  Navy.  Without  their  invaluable  help,  much  of  the  work  done  by  th 
Navy  in  this  war  could  not  have  been  undertaken.  It  would  mjuire  volumes  t 
tell  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  their  splendid  services  made  suctcs 
possible.  The  outstanding  feature  of  their  service  was  the  cheerful  and  loya 
supjiort  which  they  gave  to  the  Regular  Navy  at  all  times  and  under  all  coud: 
tions.   I  can  not  commend  too  highly  their  services  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  furthermore  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  t 
testify  to  the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  many  enterprises  were  undertake 
and  pushed  to  a  successful  completion  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  bureaus  »i 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  naval  personnel  engaged  In  the  oj>erations. 
can  not  pretend  to  enumerate  completely  the  operations  of  this  nature  wine 
contributed  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  1  may  mention,  as  typical  example 
the  northern  barrage,  the  railway  batteries,  the  transport  of  troops,  ami  tli 
training  of  officers  and  men  in  the  ships \>f  the  Atlantic  Fleet  that  reinalue 
in  home  waters. 

In  view  of  these  statements  of  mine,  which  are  but  inadequat 
expressions  of  my  real  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  war  recon 
and  achievements*  of  the  service,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  person  can  find  justification  for  the  insinuations  that  hav 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  I  have  belittled  the  Navy's  efforts  ii 
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£>*  war.  misrepresented  its  achievements,  and  failed  to  recognize 
lit  value  of  its  services. 

There  are  certain  superficial  explanations  which  might  lead  to 
«rv*i£  impressions.  For  example,  it  is  apparently  difficult  for  some 
>"ple  in  America,  as  in  every  other  country,  to  understand  that 
r.  inviting  attention  to  faults,  errors,  and  defects  with  a  view  to 
*  rrtcting  these,  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  similar  errors,  no 
rtWtion  of  any  kind  is  intended,  or  is  made,  upon  the  achievements 
n -J  successful  accomplishments  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  The  mere 
:i  t  that  I  have  not  burdened  the  record  with  lengthy  and  detailed 
;aises  of  the  various  phases  of  our  naval  activities  can  hardly  be 
:L!eq>reted  as  meaning  that  I  hereby  belittle,  much  less  attack,  the 
Xivt  s  splendid  record. 

TMl  IMPORTANCE  OF  LEARNING   FROM  EXPERIENCE  AND  PROFITING  BY 

PAST  ERRORS. 

There  is  unfortunately  an  unwise  tendency  to  ignore  or  conceal 
:r  own  errors  ;i  nd  mistakes.  We  at  times  even  seem  to  consider 
rtn  r>m,  however  well  founded,  to  l>e  unpatriotic,  and  twist  and 
-rrert  such  criticism  until  the  impression  left  in  the  public  mind 

that  of  nothing  less  than  a  delitierate  assault  upon  the  things  of 
i\;«h  we  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  most  proud.   To  my  mind, 

•  wever,  any  public  official  is  failing  in  his  trust  if  he  attempts, 
:  *  personal  or  other  motives,  to  deny  or  conceal  errors  and  mis- 

which  may  have  a  serious  bearing  upon  our  future  safety. 

my  opinion  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  an  officer,  and  an  obligation 
1  .:ch  he  owes  to  his  service  and  his  country,  to  invite  the  attcn- 

n  of  his  superiors  to  those  mistakes  and  errors  in  past  operations 
'  .i<  h,  if  passed  unnoticed,  might  prove  disastrous  in  future. 

A  disease  can  not  be  cured  by  ignoring  it.    Past  mistakes,  like 

■*ase>.  are  unpleasant  things  to  contemplate.  We  naturally  don't 
to  have  them  in  our  families,  but  obviously  the  only  safe  way 

'»  attempt  frankly  and  honestly  to  study  them,  analyze  them,  and 
'  minister  those  remedies  to  the  causes  discovered  which  the  ex- 
•nenre  of  the  past  have  shown  to  l>e  effective.   That  has  t>een  my 

♦  -  purpose  in  the  testimony  which  I  have  presented. 

It  is  it  wry  natural  and  a  very  human  impulse,  in  the  pride  of  one's 
-mpli>hments.  to  desire  to  'forget  one's  errors:  and,  if  this  were 
>!v  a  mat  tor  of  personal  interests  or  if  it  were  merely  a  question 
''rational  pride,  there  would  l>e  no  necessity  of  inviting  attention 
"  truths  which  are  necessarily  so  exceedingly  unpalatable,  if  one 
ty  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  testimony  which  has  recently  l>een 
:  •"♦•11  liefore  this  committee.    But  as  a  Nation  we  have  the  national 
>tv  to  consider.    Our  only  guide  in  facing  the  unknown  events 
ili*"  future  art*  the  lessons  that  we  can  draw  from  the  past.  Our 
t  means  of  preparing  to  meet  the  dangers  we  may  l*»  called  upon 
■fn-e  is  to  studv  carefuTlv  the  immutable  principles  which  underlie 
nrfire:  the  application  of  these  principles  under  war  conditions; 
to  ot«erve,  conscientiously  and  calmly,  the  result  of  past  viola- 
n  of  these  principles.    Onlv  thus  can  we  make  our  service  more 
•ktive  in  the  future  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  enduring  again 
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the  dangerous  and  what  might,  under  less  favorable  circumstances 
have  been  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  violations  of  these  principles 
in  warfare,  as  I  believe  this  investigation  has  established. 

* 

SUCCESS  IN  WAR  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  NO  ERRORS  WERE  MADE  BT  THI 

VICTORS. 

Closely  associated  with  the  point  that  I  have  just  referred  to.  oui 
disinclination  to  admit  our  own  mistakes — is  another  contentioi 
which  is  always  raised  after  a  war  has  been  won.  The  proverb  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  apt  to  mislead  those  who  are  toe 
blindly  optimistic  and  self-confident.  Nothing  would  be  more 
dangerous,  however,  than  to  assume  that  because  we  were  eventualh 
successful,  everything  we  did  was  necessarily  right. 

On  many  occasions  success  has  been  obtained  and  wars  have  beer 
won,  not  because  no  mistakes  were  committed,  but  in  spite  of  the  mis 
takes.  The  mere  fact  that  the  war  was  won  does  not  prove  that  w< 
did  not  commit  very  dangerous  errors.  The  obvious  statement  that 
we,  in  association  with  the  Allies,  were  victorious  over  Germany  ir 
the  Great  War  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prove  that  in  a  future 
war  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  us,  a  repetition  of  the  mistake? 
which,  in  1917,  had  happily  no  fatal  consequences,  would  not  result 
in  a  national  disaster. 

WHY  MISTAKES  AND  INEFFICIENCY  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  SIIOUU 

BE  CAREFULLY  CONSIDERED. 

While  not  in  the  least  desiring  to  imply  any  criticism  of  our  nava 
efforts  which  made  possible  the  winning  of  the  war,  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  invite  attention  to  the  mistakes  which  postponed  victon 
and  resulted  in  unnecessary  losses  of  blood  and  treasure.  Your  at 
tention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  that  in  warfare  tim< 
becomes  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  strategy.  A  fe* 
months'  delay,  in  times  of  peace,  or  in  a  war  where  we  were  immune 
from  enemy  attack  during  those  months,  may  seem  to  have  no  grave 
consequences.  A  military  service,  however,  which  is  so  constitute 
that  it  can  not  go  to  war  and  effectively  operate,  without  a  delay  oj 
many  months,  which  has  an  organization  which  must  be  reniadt 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  in  order  to  handle  military  opera- 
tions, is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  same  delays  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  be  disastrous,  as  the  history  of  warfare  so  re- 
peatedly demonstrates. 

If  it  is  possible,  therefore,  by  a  study  of  the  causes  of  those  delay* 
and  by  an  analysis  of  the  defects  in  the  organization  responsible  for 
them  to  avoid  their  repetition  in  the  future,  it  is,  obviously,  not  onh 
wise  but  imperative  that  a  careful  studv  of  these  causes  should  be 
made.  The  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  you,  while  insisting 
that  the  Navy  fought  well  in  the  war,  which  nobody  has  ever  denied, 
have  also  insisted  that  the  Navy  Department's  organization  is  in- 
adequate and  that  we  were  not  able  to  go  to  war  witn  our  full  forces 
within  the  time  that  military  success  requires.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  successful  in  the  war.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  added  new  laurels  to  its  already  proud 
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tradition,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  wise  but  imperative  that  we  should 
:ike  into  account  the  errors  which  were  committed  and  endeavor  to 
:mride  such  a  remedy  for  the  causes  as  to  prevent  their  repetition 
i-  far  as  it  is  humanely  possible  to  do  so. 

TT'TTMONY  IN   PRAISE  OF  NAVY'S  ACHIEVEMENTS  HAS  NO  BEARING  OX 

ISSUES  UNDER  JNVE8TIOATION. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  testimony 
*in''h  has  been  introduced  to  show  how  splendidly  the  various  parts 
:  die  naval  service  operated,  to  show  how  efficient  were  the  services 
various  individual  officers,  is  entirely  beside  the  point.    It  is  to 
>  rejrretted  that  the  issues  should  have  been  so  obscured  and  so  much 
-timony  introduced  in  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to 
m-wer  criticisms  which  they  wrongly  believed  had  been  made  against 
■&*ir  personal  activities  or  against  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to 
v.i**h  they  belonged. 
A  regrettable  failure  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  the  issues 
r.v. lived  has  doubtless  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
:>at  mass  of  testimony.    It  has  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  the  issues 
-fore  this  committee  or  upon  the  specific  questions  as  to  whether 
'  not  the  Navy  Department  did  commit  errors,  was  responsible  for 
•'u>us  delays,  and  violated  military  principles  in  the  first  months 
J  the  war:  and  as  to  how  the  causes  of  these  errors,  delays,  and  vio- 
i*:ons  can  be  eradicated  and  their  repetition  in  the  future  prevented, 
-hall,  therefore,  make  no  further  reference  to  this  great  mass  of 
-timony. 

May  I  say  here  that  I  regret  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  neces- 
ary  repetition  in  this  statement  because  of  the  short  time  that  I  have 
1 1  to  prepare  it. 

CUEW  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT.  10  11  Ti>  1017  — 
I *T. t*\ HT MENTAL   WITNESSES'   TESTIMONY    REVEALS    INEFFICIENT  CON- 

1    M'fT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

i 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  that  on  account  of  what 
»:irf*ars  to  \ie  the  possible  result  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind. 
The  quotations  which  have  been  cited  from  the  testimony  of  the 
f>*rs  called  before  this  committee  at  the  request  of  the  See  ret  a  rv 
'the  Navy  have  shown  clearly  that  the  Xavv  Department's  organi- 
st ion  in  1017  was  not  adequate  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war:  that 
m>  to  meet  the  special  situation  that  arose  had  not  l>eeii  formulated, 
ir-i  that  at  least  (luring  the  first  part  of  the  war  no  such  plans  were 
iwn  up;  and,  finally,  that  the  Xavv  was  not  in  a  condition  either 

■  regards  personnel  or  material  to  meet  the  situation  created  by  our 

■  trr  into  the  war  in  1017  as  efficiently  as  it  should  have  done. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  significance  of  these  conditions 
'  -**ms  advisable  briefly  to  review  in  a  general  way  the  whole  of  the 
laities  of  the  Navy  Department  during  the  administration  of  the 
iwnt  Secretary  of  the  Xavv  in  order  that  the  projxT  settings  can 
•"■ntained  for  the  statements  which  have  l>een  quoted.  I  therefore 
~!T*to  give  you  a  brief  review  of  the  Navy  Department  s  activities 

■  ih<*e  years  as  it  has  been  revealed  by  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
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nesses  called  by  the  department.  I  call  particular  attention  to  that 
phrase.  I  might  further  say  that  throughout  this  whole  long  state- 
ment that  I  am  making  now  I  am  not  using  any  evidence  at  all  except 
the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  department's  own  witnesses,  with 
only  an  incidental  reference  occasionally  to  the  witnesses  that  were 
called  at  my  request. 

Opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  an  efficient  organisation 
of  the  Navy  Department. — Since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  have  been  in  almost  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  organization  of  the  department  was  not  adequate  for  the  conduct 
of  war  operations  and  that,  while  its  machinery  functioned  after  a 
fashion  in  times  of  peace,  it  was  not  of  the  type  required  by  any 
military  organization  and  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  any 
great  war.  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  who 
served  under  him  ultimately  came  to  recognize  this  condition,  ami 
at  the  instance  of  President  Roosevelt  a  commission  was  formed, 
presided  over  by  Justice  Moody,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
a  number  of  leading  naval  officers  and  other  experts,  including  Ad- 
miral Mahan,  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  order  to  insure  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  President 
Roosevelt  realized  keenly  this  necessity,  as  is  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent which  he  often  related : 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
one  of  the  leading  officials  in  the  War  Department  was  thrown  into 
a  condition  of  great  distress  because  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  in 
explanation  of  his  distress  he  said: 

Just  when  my  department  had  gotten  to  going  nicely  along  came  the  war  and 
upset  everything. 

Our  experience  in  the  Spanish  War  should  have  made  this  per- 
fectly clear. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Moody  Board,  the  department  was 
partially  reorganized  under  the  administration  of  Secretary  von 
Meyer.  The  offices  of  aids  for  operations,  material,  personnel,  and 
inspections  were  created  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Navy  Department.  But  still  no  general 
concentration  of  military  authority  and  of  responsibility  for  prepa- 
ration for  war  and  for  the  conduct  of  operations  was  provided  for. 
although  this  was  recommended  by  the  Mahan-Moody  Board,  and 
although  all  naval  authorities  agreed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
appointment  of  one  naval  officer,  who  would  be  given  authority  over 
and  held  responsible,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  mili- 
tary side  of  the  department;  that  is,  preparation  for  war.  the  formu- 
lation of  war  plans,  and  the  direction  of  operations. 

When  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  came  into  power  he  was 
from  the  first  inclined  to  view  with  disfavor  any  such  proposal,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  diminish  his  own  authority  and  hamper  his 
activities  in  the  control  of  the  Navy.  His  naval  advisors  from  the 
first  urged  upon  him  the  advisability  of  concentrating  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  military  side  of  the  Navy's  activities  in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  naval  adviser,  but  the  Secretary  consistently  rejected  this 
idea. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  committee  Admiral  McKean,  for 
example,  stated,  page  3415,  that  when  the  Secretary  visited  the  Naval 
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Ipe  in   May  or  June,  1913,  he  asked  the  officers  there  for 
Flations,  stating  that  he  could  get  no  clear  idea  in  Wash- 
what  was  needed.    lie  went  on: 

.vl^h  you  would  tell  me  Is  the  first  and  most  important  single  act 
»i   perform  to  most  help  the  Navy. 

say  that  I  happened  to  be  at  the  War  College  at  that  time 
<1   all   this  conversation.    According  to  his  own  statement, 

McKean  then  interrupted  me  as  I  started  to  make  a  sugges- 

sai«l  : 


o\*».  Mr.  StHTetary.  Y«>u  do  not  want  to  appoint  a  board.  The  Navy 
i*i\t"s  c-fUiir*  me  full  of  hoards'  reports  never  acted  upon.  As  I  under- 
>  « »\i  wtxh  to  know  wluit  single  executive  art  of  yours  will  do  most  good 
ivy.  My  riH'ommendation  Is  that  you  send  a  wire  to  the  aid  for  Opera- 
i>nulU|S  111  HI  tluit  hereafter  he,  the  aid  for  Ojierutions,  will  he  your  sole 

•ailviNiT.  mid  that  his  duties  will  1k>  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
ils,  for  IVrsonnel,  Materiel,  and  Inspection,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
ito   the  activities  of  the  various  hureaus  and  divisions  under  each  of 

reconuncadatlati   met   the  approval  of  those  officers  present,  hut  the 

ry  demurred ;  said  he  could  not  do  thai  without  grave  consideration,  as 
*m\  he  woiiltl  \h-  giving  up  too  much  of  his  authority  and  avoiding  what 
\»e  his  resiMMisildlltles.  After  some  discussion  in  an  attempt  to  show  the 
iry  tluit  he  was  not  giving  up  any  authority  and  that  he  could  not  pos- 
kvoid  his  res|M>iisil»ility.  his  recommendation  was  passed  over. 

nearly  all  of  his  annual  reports  since  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  has  repeatedly  emphasized  his  objection  to  any  such  step 
lat  which  Admiral  McKean  pointed  out  in  1013  to  be  the  single 
^(  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  would  do  the  most  good  to 
Navy. 

<*u!tH   of  lack  of  responsible   tevhuiral  wirier  ilurimj  present 
'tnixtnitioh  of  tiie  Xtrry  I  hjmrt  ineiit. — Inder  the  present  admin- 
ation  the  Secretary  himself  has  continued  to  he  the  sole  coord  i- 
vnc  agency  of  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Navy 
partment.    The  chiefs  of  bureaus  still  continued  to  be  responsible 
y  to  the  Se< -retary.    No  means  was  provided  for  coordinating  the 
ivities  of  the  various  bureaus  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance 
the  Heet.  except  for  such  sporadical  uncertain  coordination  as  the 
cretary  himself  could  provide.    It  is,  course,  readily  aparent  that 
civilian  could  possibly  possess  a  suflicient  technical  knowledge  of 
va\  and  military  matters  to  direct  or  coordinate  intelligently  the 
■erations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  military  service,  and  it 
u-t  be  equally  clearly  recognized  that  any  Secretary  must  be  guided 
rv  Largely  in  his  decisions  and  in  his  coordinating  activities  by  the 
Ivice  and  assistance  of  naval  officers.    The  only  question  at  issue 
Ulsequently  is  whether  thi>  advice  shall  l>e  responsible  advice,  or 
hether  the  Secretary  shall  be  forced  to  depend  upon  the  often 
responsible  opinions,  however  sincerely  held,  of  differing  naval 
iucers. 

Capt  Pratt  brought  this  point  out  very  clearly  in  his  testimony, 
n  answer  to  questions  of  Senator  Trammel]  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
>eoretarv  did  not  make  use  of  such  naval  adviser^  ami  did  not  co- 
,  »perate  with  the  naval  officers.  Admirals  Radger  and  McKean.  as 
veil  as  (  apt.  Pratt,  referred  to  the  case  in  1915,  when  the  Secretary 
.    Muted  that  the  General  Board  withdraw  its  recommendation  for  an 
Urease  of  19,000  men  in  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  and  later  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  an  estimate  show- 
ing that  at  that  time  the  Navy  had  some  hundreds  of  men  more  than 
were  actually  needed  instead  of  being  20,000  short.  The  testimony 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  General  Board  was  right,  because  theii 
estimate  was  based  upon  a  definite  plan  and  took  into  account  tht 
future  needs  of  the  Navy,  while  that  of  Admiral  Blue  provided  onI\ 
for  the  manning  with  partial  or  "  peace  "  complements  of  such  ves 
sels  as  were  actually  in  commission. 

Capt.  Pratt  said  that  the  Secretary  was  not  to  l>e  blamed  for  ac 
cepting  advice  from  naval  officers,  but  there  are  two  quotations  froir 
Capt.  Pratt,  which  I  submit  for  the  record.  If  the  committee  will  ex- 
cuse me.  I  will  not  read  them. 

(The  quotations  here  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record,  as  fol 
lows:) 

That  is  just  when*  we  kick.  He  accepted  the  advice  of  Admiral  l*!ue.  am 
almost  every  naval  man  thought  that  Blue  was  dead  wrong.  *  *  *  I  h»h 
Blue  very  responsible  for  the  advice  he  gave.  *  *  *  hut  the  system  is  wroriL' 
Where  you  ran  coojterate  lirst  with  one  naval  officer  then  with  another  nav;i 
officer  and  another  chief  of  bureau,  and  get  just  as  many  different  ideas  as  ym 
talk  to  men  that  ought  to  be  coordinated  under  the  head  who  is  charged  with  ilu 
|K>licy  and  plans,  so  that  you  do  not  get  this  diffusion  of  ideas,  but  do  ^et  «>m 
concentrated  effort. 

Again.  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3909)  : 

As  the  system  of  organization  stands,  we  have  not  any  actual  military  hco 
who  is  responsible.  The  responsibility  in  a  degree  rests  upon  the  Secretary 
because  he  is  the  head.  *  *  *  The  Secretary,  no  matter  how  wise  a  man  h« 
may  be  in  his  own  particular  affairs,  must  accept  the  advice  of  his  naval  conn 
selors;  but  if  somebody  is  not  charged  with  the  resj>onsibillty  for  the  advice  hi 
gives  and  the  head  man  does  not  know  the  details,  the  result  Is  an  indiffeivn 
state  of  affairs,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  responsible  largely  for  any  unsatisfactorj 
condition  which  we  might  say  existed. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS  CHEATED  AOAINST  OPPOSITION  OF  THE 
f  SECRETARY. 

« 

After  the  Great  War  began  in  1914,  the  necessity  for  having  ; 
military  head  for  naval  operations  was  even  more  strongly  felt  that 
ever  before,  but  the  Secretary  still  insistently  opposed  any  effort  ir 
this  direction. 

Finally,  as  the  testimony  has  shown,  a  number  of  the  most  capable 
and  conscientious  officers  of  the  Navy  entered  into  what  might  U 
called  a  conspiracy — and  the  Secretary  has  himself  used  this  term— 
with  the  Hon.  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  a  "Member  of  Congress  from  Ala- 
bama, an  ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Navy's  best  interests 
and  obtained  the  passage  through  Congress  of  a  section  in  the  act  ol 
March  ii.  llUii.  creating  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  under  th< 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was  charged  with  the  preparatior 
of  plans  for  war,  and,  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  with  responsi 
bihty  for  these  plans  and  their  execution.  At  the  instance  of  th< 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  however,  the  word  "responsible"  was  elimi 
nated  from  the  act.  and  thereby  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas- 
ure was  lost. 

As  Admiral  McKean  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  (p.  3418)  : 

This  essential  step  was,  I  believe,  made  law  under  the  urgency  of  the  Hon 
Richmond  I*.  Hobson.  Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama.   •    *    *    It  gave  t< 
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>  •  *bi«-r  of  Naviil  Derations  authority,  hut  not  re»ponslhility,  first,  for  the 
>-i«rafh»ii  of  plans;  se<-ond,  for  the  preparation  of  the  tleet  to  carry  out  the 
rt«:  third,  for  the  execution  of  the  plans. 

'HI  PART  PLAYEO  RV  T1IK  OFFICER  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

THE  WAR. 

Hie  Office  of  Naval  Operations  was  therein*  created,  and  Admiral 
hVnson  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  of  Naval*  <)|H»rations.  Under  his 
:  rvction  and  ptidance  an  earnest  and  sincere  endeavor  was  made  to 
orii  the  Navy  in  a  condition  of  readiness  for  war  with  the  means  and 

-  thin  the  limitations  provided  hv  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  eir- 
>m>tances.  and  by  congressional  appropriations. 

Vimiral  Bad<rer,  Admiral  McKean,  Capt.  Pratt,  and  Admiral  Ben- 

-  u  have  all  testified  in  considerable  detail  as  to  the  efforts  which  they, 
i  imp  individually  and  as  meml>ers  of  the  General  Board  and  of  the 
fHftv  of  ( )jM'rations,  made  to  »;et  things  done,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
Njuv  for  war.  Admiral  Benson  has  told  you  that  he  believed  the 
Viiy  shotihl  always  l>e  prepared  for  war  and  that  this  had  been  his 
;-.{.hn«r  consideration.   These  officers  have  testified  that  without  the 

of  Oj>erations  the  department  would  have  Imvii  in  absolute 
:it  the  lN^innin<r  of  the  war  in  1017,  and  that.  imjH'rfect  »s  was 
«•  organization  of  the  department  at  that  time  from  a  military  point 

•  \iew.  it  was  only  the  work  of  the  Oflicc  of  Operations  and  the 
'tuntary  cooperation — and  I  accentuate  the  word  "voluntarv" — 
Sich  it  obtained  from  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  de- 
triment that  made  possible  such  effort  as  the  Navy  Department  did 

■eeed  in  putting  forth  in  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
The  limitations  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Operations  had 
•.■!«■  it  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 
~  v  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  {riven  no  .authority  over  the 
rvaus.  even  in  matters  concerning  the  preparation  for  war.  He  was 
t  iriven  the  responsibility  of  preparing  plans  for  war.  ami  the  Gen- 
ii Board  continued  still,  practically  speaking,  to  l>c  the  only  psirt 
''the  Navy  Department  which  comvrned  itself  to  any  jrreat  decree 
tli  war  plans. 

TITK  WAR  EFFORTS  OF  THE  NAVY  HANDICAPPED  l»Y  INAOiyt  ATE  AND 
t N EFFICIENT  OlMJAN IZATloN  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

As  Capt.  Pratt  testified  (p.  Mil)  at  the  time  of  our  entrance  into 

*  -  war  every  detail  of  operations  had  still  to  !*•  approved  by  the 
**T*tary. 

N  th-n       started  in  this  war  matters  of  detail  did  haw  to  Im*  arranged  1  iiroutfh 
S^retnry,    •    •    *    hut  later  on  we  us«sl  to  huiMlle  operations  a  little  hut 
-:v  uirei-tly.    The  Secretary  could  not  attend  to  all  sueh  matters  of  detail. 
»..»ld  t>e  ImtM.wlhle. 

Ajrain.  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  2*71)  that  when  we  entered  the  war— 
*'<*•  particularly  that  after  the  war  started  the  assistant  Chief  of 
'^rations  made  this  statement: 

TV  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  Office  of  operation*  ami  of  the 
r**u*  had  to  lie  undertaken;  the  coordination  of  the  hureautf  with  this  onVe 
"^'1  tr>  W  develop**! :  the  methods  of  administration  had  to  l>e  divested  of  their 
:>»ar  conservatism;  the  red  tape  aholl.shed  and  more  authority  alven  to 

>  Animate*  In  matters  of  detail.   •    •    •    (p.  2872).  The  organization  of  the 
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various  bodies  which  acted  as  the  cooperating  agents  hot  ween  the  Navy  Depart 
inent  and  the  other  departments  and  with  the  allied  representatives  on  this  sidi 
of  the  water  had  to  be  undertaken. 

That  is  to  say,  had  to  be  undertaken  after  the  war  was  declared 
Now,  nn  organization  that  has  to  be  reorganized,  reformed,  and  di 
vested  of  its  inconveniences  after  war  is  declared  is  a  danger  to  th« 
country. 

Again,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Operations  in  th* 
early  months  of  the  war,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3832)  : 

Thanks  to  the  voluntary  and  hearty  cooperation  of  every  distinct  departinenta 
organization,  including  the  Secretary,  the  Navy  was  able  to  pull  Itself  togethei 
and  to  work  exceedingly  well  in  the  war.  If  any  lack  of  preparation  existet 
within  the  naval  service  prior  ti»  our  entry  into  the  war — if  any  lack  of  harnmn; 
existed  then,  or  exists  now.  within  our  Navy — it  can  be  laid  more  justly  to  ih> 
system  of  organization  the  department  labors  under  than  upon  the  shoulders  tri 
any  individual. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  to  that.  If  the  outcome  of  all 
this  business  is  a  business  organization,  just  a  plain  business  organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department,  you  will  not  put  the  strain  on  the  naval 
officers  in  another  war  that  you  did  in  this. 

Again,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3937)  : 

I  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  organized 
plan  for  the  department.    It  would  have  made  the  work  very  much  easier. 

Page  3039 : 

I  think  the  organization  is  not  titted  to  conduct  war  efficiently. 

Capt.  Pratt  (p.  3940)  also  stated  that  it  was  not  a  wise  step  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Secretary  to  destroy  and  discard  the  Mahan- 
Moody  report  and  return  to  tlie  bureau  system,  with  only  an  aid-for 
operations,  with  no  authority  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  bureaus. 

Page  3941 : 

It  is  a  return  to  an  older  order  of  things,  which  was  not  as  wise. 

The  results  of  this  failure  to  establish  within  the  department  such 
an  organization,  with  such  a  delegation  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility as  to  conduce  to  military  efficiency,  was  considered  by  prac- 
tically all  the  witnesses  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  responsible  for  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  Xavy  in  1917  and  for  the  delays  of  the  depart- 
ment in  getting  immediately  and  actively  into  the  war.  Many  things 
were  done  between  1915  and  1917  to  olkain  a  greater  readiness  for 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Xavy,  but  the  execution  of  these  meafcures 
were  individual  and  sporadic  instances  of  activities  by  the  Office  of 
Operations  or  by  various  individual  officers  in  the  department,  and 
were  not  part  of  any  general  plan,  so  far  as  the  testimony  has  shown. 

CREDIT  DUE  TO  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  RESULTS 
ACHIEVED  IN  SPITE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  INDECISION  AND  DELAYS. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  efficiency  and  devotion 
with  which  the  officers  who  served  in  the  department,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Admiral  McKean  and  Admiral 
Badger  have  told  you  at  great  length  of  their  own  efforts,  first,  in 
improving  the  materiel  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  Xavy  and, 
second,  in  attempting  to  plan  for  the  development  and  possible  opera- 
tions of  the  Xavy  in  the  future.    Admiral  Badger  submitted  a  long 
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recommendations  from  the  General  Hoard,  which  apparently 
3een   introduced  in  testimony  as  being  the  plans  of  the  depart - 

altliough  Admiral  Badger  clearly  showed  that  in  the  great 
•ity  of  cases  the  (ieneral  Hoard  had  no  knowledge  of  whether 
ction  had  been  taken  on  any  of  these  recommendations.  In  a 
uses  some  of  the  recommendations  had  heen  officially  adopted 
>\\t,  into  effect.  In  some  cases  they  had  been  officially  disap- 
*<A.     Xi\  the  majority  of  instances  they  had  been  officially  ignored. 

r'Aim.-RK  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO  ADMIT  OR  CONSIDER  POSSIBILITY  OF 

WAR  OR  TO  PREPARE  NAVY  FOR  WAR. 

ie  various  witnesses  called  by  the  department  have  been  almost 
1  agreement  in  stating  that  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar  interpreta- 
of  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  the  Secretary  considered  it 
It-it  v  to  enforce  in  the  Navy  Department  no  adequate  steps  were 
n  between  1914  and  1917  to  prepare  the  Xavv  for  a  possible  war 
i  (iermany.    According  to  these  witnesses  tlie  words  "war''  or 
epare<lness  for  war"  were  practically  never  used  by  the  Secre- 
ot  Ins  advisers.    The  Secretary  displayed  verv  great  interest 
fie  expenditure  of  funds  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  alone, 
tv  without  regard  to  militarv  considerations,  in  the  peace-time 
vities  of  the  Navy,  in  providing  for  a  new  and  larger  building 
gram,  in  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  enlisted  men,  but  he 
sistently  rejectee  or  failed  to  act  upon  recommendations  which 
*e  made  to  him  to  prepare  the  Xavv  for  war,  to  draw  up  adequate 
\  officially  approved  plans,  or  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  per- 
nel  necessary  for  the  war  complements  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy 
to  insure  the  carrying  into  effect  of  definite  plans  intended  to 
»pare  the  Xavv  for  immediate  and  effective  intervention  in  the 
r,  should  war  come.    These  officers  also  testified  that  from  the 
ie  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lxixitaitia  on  May  7,  1915,  they  believed 
at  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  would  be  compiled  to  enter 
e  war.    There  is  no  record,  however,  of  any  action  whatever  having 
en  taken  to  prepare  the  Xavv,  especially  for  such  an  entrance  into 
e  war,  until  after  the  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  February, 
•17.   Xo  official  steps  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  naval  war- 
re  in  the  (treat  War  were  taken  until  March,  15)17. 
Some  officers  who  testified  concerning  this  defended  this  action  by 
ating  that  such  preparations  would  nave  been  an  overt  act  on  the 
art  of  this  (iovernment.  Such  a  contention  must  appear  quite  unten- 
ble.  however,  as  even  those*  witnesses  admitted  that  we  alone  are  the 
\»\^>s  as  to  what  ships  we  should  build,  as  to  how  we  shall  man 
hem,  and  as  to  the  state  of  readiness  for  war  in  which  they  shall  l>e 
laintained,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Navy  respects  the  state  of  neu- 
rality  no  foreign  power  can  rightfully  consider  anv  development 
»f  the  Xavv  to  be  an  overt  act,  whatever  it  may  think  of  our  in- 

t'lltinlis. 

-r  The  fact  remains,  as  all  these  witnesses  testified,  that  little  or  noth- 
ing was  done  between  1914  and  1917  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  war 
beyond  what  would  have  been  done  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 
•  ■  -  So  far  as  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  concerned,  the  European 

war  and  the  possibility  of  our  l>eing  drawn  into  it  was  officially  ifc 
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nored.  The  result  inevitably  was,  as  Admiral  McKean,  Admira 
Badger,  Admiral  Benson,  and  Capt.  Pratt  have  testified,  that  th< 
Navy  as  a  whole  was  not  in  a  state  of  materiel  readiness  for  war  ii 
1917,  that  it  lacked  many  essential  types  of  ships,  and  that  its  per 
sonnel  was  hopelessly  inadequate,  so  inadequate,  indeed,  that  Admira 
Niblack  has  stated  to  you  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  Navy  in  th< 
first  six  months  of  the  war  was  to  train  men  rather  than  to  fight. 

THE  NAVY  ENTERED  THE  WAR  WITHOUT  DEFINITE  PLANS  TO  MEET 

EXISTING  WAR  CONDITIONS. 

The  same  condition  existed  with  regard  to  the  formulation  of  plan: 
to  govern  the  possible  activities  of  the  Navy  in  the  event  of  war 
All  these  witnesses  have  called  your  attention  to  the  base  plan  of  tht 
General  Board  for  a  war  in  the  Atlantic.  Such  a  base  plan,  of  course 
existed,  and  was,  doubtless,  as  those  witnesses  testified,  kept  up  tc 
date  from  time  to  time.  This  base  plan  related,  however,  not  to  any 
action  on  our  part  in  the  present  war,  but  rather  to  the  general 
strategical  situation  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  steps  which  the  Navy 
would  have  taken  to  mobilize,  and.  the  general  strategy  that  would 
have  been  followed  in  event  of  our  being  engaged  single  handed  in 
war  against  a  European  power.  This  plan  was  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  that  the  primary  mission  of  our  capital  fleet 
would  be  to  meet  and  engage  the  enemy  capital  ships,  probably  in 
the  western  Atlantic.  This  plan  provided  in  detail  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fleets,  for  the  establishment  of  bases,  communications, 
supply  services,  etc.,  but  based  altogether  on  the  assumption  already 
stated  that  we  would  be  engaged  alone  in  a  war  with  a  European 
power  and  that  our  Navy  would  have  to  meet  alone  the  main  fighting 
fonje  of  the  enemy.  All  of  the  witnesses  agreed  that  this  base  plan 
was  not  referred  to  or  used  in  the  present  war.  Nor  has  anv  evidence 
been  presented  to  show  that  this  base  plan  gf  the  General  Board  was 
ever  officially  approved  by  the  department.  The  witnesses  have 
agreed  that  so  far  as  they  know  no  definite  official  plan  for  war  which 
we  actually  fought  against  Germany  was  prepared  and  put  into 
force,  at  least  until  many  months  after  war  began. 

Admiral  Benson  has  told  you  that  our  only  plan  when  we  entered 
the  war  was  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies:  that  we  knew  too  little 
alx>ut  what  was  being  done  and  about  war  experience  and  about  what 
would  be  required  of  us  to  draw  up  any  such  plan  ourselves:  that 
consequently  the  plan  of  the  Navy  was  to  ask  the  Allies  what  they 
wanted  and  to  give  as  much  as  we  could,  after  such  requests  of  the 
Allies  had  been  fully  and  carefully  deliberated  upon  in  Washington 
and  the  requests  of  the  Allies  were  granted. 

WHAT  SHOULD  AND  COULD  HAVE  REEX  DONE  BUT  WAS  NOT  DONE  TO 

PREPARE  THE  NAVY  FOR  WAR. 

These  same  officers  have  testified  that,  at  least  after  the  Battle  of 
Jutland,  and  probably  since  1915,  it  had  been  perfectly  apparent  that 
if  we  entered  the  war  at  all  we  would  enter  it  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  and  would  be  fighting  Germany,  not  alone,  but  in  cooperation 
with  the  Allies.    They  have  testified  that  in  their  opinion  this  was 
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>ssit>le  and  probable.    It  was,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent  to 
tHcers  that  when  we  actually  did  enter  the  war  under  such  con- 
we    would  not  be  called  upon  ourselves  to  engage  single 
I  the  Oernian  main  fleet.   On  the  contrary,  especially  after  the 
of   «J nt  land,  it"  was  perfectly  apparent  that  the  German  fleet 
Yk\,*iinecl  by  the  British  fleet,  and  there  seemed  hardly  a  remote 
ilitv  that  the  German  fleet  would  ever  successfully  engage  the 
v  tloot.    Such  being  the  case,  it  should  have  been  plain  from  the 
hat,   we  would  not  be  called  upon  to  use  effectively  our  own 
fleet  in  the  war,  except  perhaps  for  such  divisions  of  battle- 
as  might  be  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  allied  main  naval 
to  insure  still  further  the  preponderance  of  power  over  the 
fleet. 

I  (ierman  submarine  campaign  against  merchant  shipping  had 
i   in    1915.    It  had  assumed  serious  proportions  in  1910,  and 
the   Battle  of  Jutland  practically  the  only  naval  operations 
i  were  taking  place  apart  from  the  support  of  land  forces  were 
ierman  submarine  campaign  against  merchant  shipping  and 
Hied  antisubmarine  effort.    It  should,  too,  have  been  perfectly 
rent  that,  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  entering  the  war, 
•s  would  l>e  sent  abroad  to  reenforce  the  Allies  on  the  western 
Every  naval  officer  knew  that  the  transportation  of  these 
»s  and  their  supplies  would  have  to  be  assured  by  the  Navy,  and 
the  belligerent  vessels  of  the  Navy,  in  order  to  discharge  its 
.on,  would  have  to  operate  almost  exclusively  as  an  antisub- 
ne  force.   Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  tnat,  at  least  from 
on,  plans  should  have  been  prepared  for  such  activities  on  the 
of  the  Navy.  The  department's  witnesses  have  all  agreed  that 
as  apparent  at  that  time  that  the  only  kind  of  a  war  that  the 
y  would  be  called  upon  to  tight  against  Germany  was  exactly  the 
i  of  a  war  that  we  did  fight  when  we  came  into  the  war  in  April, 
• 

dmiral  Benson  has  testified  that  if  the  Navy  Department  had 
*i\  this  attitude  in  1910,  if  it  had  drawn  up  any  plans  for  our 
al  operations  for  use  in  the  event  of  our  entering  the  war  on  the 
of  the  Allies,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  gone  into  the 
•  immediately  with  a  very  much  larger  force  than  we  actually 
in  1917.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
t  if  we  had  had  a  plan  which  we  could  have  had  in  1910,  we 
Id  have  gone  into  the  war  much  earlier  and  with  a  much  greater 
?e  than  we  actually  did.    The  same  steps  that  were  taken  in 
T  could  as  well  have  been  taken  in  1910.    The  existing  naval 
sels  suitable  for  antisubmarine  operations  could  have  been  put 
a  condition  of  material  readiness  for  war.   Personnel  could  have 
•n  obtained  and  trained,  so  that  these  vessels  would  have  been 
Ay  to  have  entered  the  war  almost  immediately  after  its  declara- 
nt 

\rrangements  could  have  been  made  for  the  immediate  taking 
er  of  other  light  craft,  such  as  yachts,  tugs,  etc.,  which  would 
ve  made  it  possible  to  have  had  them  equipped  and  in  the  field  of 
erations  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
le  steps  which  were  taken  in  1917  for  postponing  the  construction 
id  completion  of  major  ships  and  for  accelerating  the  completion 
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destroyers,  submarines,  mine  sweepers,  and  tugs  could  have  bee 
put  into  effect  also.  Admiral  Benson  has  estimated  that  probabl 
50  additional  destroyers  could  have  been  ready  in  1917  if  these  step 
had  been  taken. 

It  would  seem  from  that  testimony  of  the  Chief  of  Operations  tin 
if  we  had  laid  down  plans  and  followed  them  in  1916,  we  could  ha\ 
gone  into  the  war  immediately  with  probably  50  more  destroyers  tha 
we  had  when  the  war  broke  out. 

REASONS  WHY  NO  STEPS  WERE  TAKEN  TO  PREPARE  NAVY  FOR  ITS  PART  I 

THE  GREAT  WAR. 

Nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  was  done.  The  department  wii 
nesses  testified  that  the  reason  why  it  was  not  done  was  twofolc 
First,  that  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  was  n< 
such  as  to  insure  the  Secretary  receiving  responsible  military  ac 
vice  and  such  as  to  give  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  the  authorit 
and  the  responsibility  for  so  coordinating  the  military  activities  c 
the  Navy  as  to  make  such  steps  possible. 

Second,  the  Secretary,  in  directing  the  department's  policy,  r 
fused  to  approve  the  increase  of  personnel  necessary  to  man  the  e: 
isting  vessels  and  which  would  have  been  required*  by  such  a  phi 
He  refused  to  permit  any  steps  to  be  taken  which  might  be  coi 
sidered  steps  in  the  direction  of  readiness  for  the  kind  of  war  whi< 
it  was  apparent  we  would  have  to  fight  if  we  entered  the  war.  ar 
which  we  actually  did  fight  in  1917  and  1918.  Everv  recommend 
tion  to  Congress  necessarily  had  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  tl 
Navy,  and  he  used  his  own  judgment  in  approving  or  present ir 
the  recommendations  made  to  him  by  the  various  officers  in  tl 
department. 

No  single  officer  was  responsible  for  the  advice  given  to  the  Se 
retary  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  followed  in  building  up  tl 
Navy,  in  manning  it,  and  in  preparing  it  for  war.  The  officers  wl 
have  testified — Admiral  Badger,  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  McKea 
and  the  others — have  reported  instance  after  instance  of  recor 
mendations  which  they  made  which  were  ignored  or  disapprove 
by  the  Secretary  and  on  which  no  action  was  taken.  None  of  the 
officers  could  recall  any  single  instance  in  which  the  Secretary  hit 
self  had  called  for  any  preparation  of  war  plans  or  had  asked  f« 
any  special  efforts  to  be  made  with  regard  to  preparing  the  Na^ 
for  war,  though  in  a  few  instances  he  had  signed  letters  prepan 
by  these  officers.  In  fact,  according  to  their  testimony,  already  r 
ported,  the  Secretary  conscientiously  avoided  any  reference  to 
possibility  of  war  in  his  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  guidan 
of  the  Navy  Department.  He  apparently  consistently  refused 
admit  that  the  Navy  existed  to  fight,  and  that  there  is  no  excu 
unless  it  is  maintained  at  all  times  in  such  a  state  of  fighting  el 
ciency  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  count rv  can  depend  upon  it 
strike  the  enemy,  not  half-heartedlv  and  after  many  months'  dela 
but  immediately,  effectively,  and  victoriously. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Navy  did  not  have  pia 
to  meet  the  situation  which  existed  when  we  came  into  the  wa 
that  is,  the  necessity  of  throwing  practically  our  whole  availal 
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ifit«>  the  war  against  submarines.  It  also  explains  why  ves- 
tli*»   N aw  were  not  materially  ready  for  war.  and  why,  as 

m.1  X£cKean  testified,  it  took  six  months  to  get  them  prepared 
lie  nontal  date  of  the  declaration  of  war.    It  also  explains  why 

ivy  was  so  greatly  handicappel  by  the  lack  of  personnel  after 
chi  rat  ion  of  war  and  why  it  became  necessary  seriously  to 

r  tlio  battle  efficiency  of  our  dreadnoughts  by  taking  skilled 
rews  from  them  to  use  as  armed  guards  for  merchant  ship- 
leal  vinjr  their  places  on  the  dreadnaughts  to  lie  filled  up  by  raw 

RE   OF  DEPARTMENT  TO  TAKE  EFFECTIVE  ACTION  AFTER  THE  BREACH 

OF  RELATIONS  IN  FEBRUARY,  1917.  I 


E 


ter  tlie  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and  even 
the  declaration  of  war,  direct  steps  were  not  taken  to  meet  t he 
tlOTl,  except  in  so  far  as  was  possible  by  the  individual  officers 
te  department  and  in  the  fleet.    There  was  no  general,  well- 
tecl.  carefully  thought  out,  svstematicallv  coordinated  plan  of 
lties.     All  the  witnesses  have  given  substantial  confirmation 
lis  point.    As  dipt.  Pratt  explained  in  detail,  as  the  war  pro- 
>ec\,  these  defects  were  gradually  remedied.   But  by  bit  and  piece* 
.  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  Navy  was  brought 
vt.     War  plans,  or  what  might  be  called  war  plans,  came  into 
ence   through  the  coordination  of  various  individual  recom- 
dations  of  various  ocers  in  tlie  Department  on  the  (ieneral 
rtl  and  in  the  Office  of  Operations, 
s  Capt.  Pratt  stated  in  his  testimony  (p.  : 

tlie  outbreak  <>f  wjir  neither  the  organization  nor  the  mlinlnistrution  of 
lejuirt ineilt  at  home  was  such  tlmt  it  lent  itself  to  the  most  ellieient  han- 
;  of  tin*  <%.r«:it  Wiir.    *    •    •    Th«*s«'  conditions  were  true  when  we  entered 
war  and  they  lasted  until  the  defects  could  be  remedied,  but  by  April. 

*     •    the  organisation  of  the  Office  Of  Operations  had  been  modified 
the  methods  of  administration  changed. 

iiid  it  took  one  year  to  get  it  in  working  order. 

VATK    MEMORANDA  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICERS  ONLY   WAR   PLANS  PRE- 
PARED IN  DEPARTMENT. 


IV  T  • 


>-r  The  various  witnesses  who  have  appeared  have  given  you  a  long 
ount  of  the  efforts  which  they  and  their  associates  made  to  get 
ngs  done  in  the  absence  of  any  such  well-defined  pan.  Capt.  Pratt 
!  submitted  a  list  of  some  80  memoranda  which  he  drew  up  him- 
f.    Although  in  presenting  these  as  evidence  he  lias  labeled  each 
e  at  the  top  in  capital  letters  "  PLA^Y'  he  admitted  under  cross- 
Unination  that  these  "plans"  were  in  reality  only  his  personal 
•moraiida;  that  they  were  not  even  dated;  that  he  did  not  know 
most  cases  whether  or  not  they  had  ever  been  officially  approved 
pn  by  his  immediate  superior.    In  some  cases  he  knew  they  had 
en  carried  into  effect,  but  only  because  later  he,  himself,  had  Inl- 
ine assistant  chief  of  naval  operation  and  had  himself  carried 
em  into  effect. 

Similarly.  Admiral  Benson  testified  that  there  were  no  i>lan&jira wn 
[>  to  meet  the  situation  which  we  laced  in  April.  11»17:  W  *  the 
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only  plans  which  existed  were  the  ideas  which  he  had  in  his  owt 
mind :  that  he  imparted  those  ideas  to  his  subordinates,  and  that  the 
carried  them  out.  Tims,  when  asked  whether  any  memorandum  n 
recommendation  could  be  considered  a  plan  until  specifically  aj 
proved  officially  by  the  head  of  the  department,  Admiral  Iien*> 
admitted  that  technically  this  could  not  be  considered  a  plan,  bi 
that  he  thought  that  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  for.  as  he  sa\ 
(p.  4779): 

I  was  m  immher  of  the  General  Hoard,  and  there  were  a  px»d  many  of  th»» 
things,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  I  carried  out  without  retei\-ii«-e  to  tl 
Secretary,  and  then  informed  him — tried  to  keep  him  informed.  I  felt  \'m 
the  Secretary  had  confidence  in  me,  and  I  tol«l  him  I  would  go  ahead  and  tr 
keep  him  informed  as  well  as  I  could,  hut  I  frequently  did  things  witlxn 
reference  to  the  Secretary  and  informed  him  afterward*  of  what  I  had  don. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  quotations  from  Admin 
Benson's  testimony  already  given  you,  Admiral  Benson  indicate 
to  his  subordinates  the  policies  that  he  desired  carried  out,  and  ii 
assumed  that  they  drew  up  the  plans  by  which  these  policies  coul 
be  carried  out,  but  he  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  any  such  plan: 
nor  has  any  other  department  witness  who  appeared  shown  an 
great  familiarity  with  these  plans  than  Admiral  Benson  himself. 

I  might  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Chief  of  Navs 
Operations  himself  admits  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  an 
plan  that  might  have  been  possibly  drawn  up  by  his  subordinate 
that  none  of  the  subordinates  who  have  testified  here  knew  of  an 
such  plans,  we  may  consider  the  case  proven  that  there  were  no  plar 
that  would  fit  in  this  war. 


FAILURE  OF  DEPARTMENT  TO  ACT  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  OENKRJ 

BOARD. 

• 

Thus,  for  example,  there  have  been  submitted  in  evidence  a  nun 
ber  of  recommendations  made  by  the  General  Board  in  1917.  Thoa 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee  as  being  the  department 
plans.  One  of  these  was  a  memorandum  of  the  General  Board  < 
February  4,  1917,  pointing  out  a  number  of  specific  steps  whic 
should  be  taken  to  prepare  for  a  possible  war  against  German; 
This  was  never  officially  approved  by  the  department,  and,  so  f; 
as  Admiral  Badger  knew,  it  had  not  been  earned  into  effect,  thouo 
he  assumed  that  some  of  the  things  recommended  had  been  don 
He  did  not  know  whether  this  recommendation  of  the  Genen 
Board  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  things  which  were  actual  I 
done.  Much  has  also  been  made  of  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Generi 
Board  on  February  17,  1917,  for  the  war  against  Germany,  in  r< 
sponse  to  a  request  from  the  department. 

With  regard  to  this,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3407) : 

The  letter  of  Fehruary  10.  1017.  was  prepared  hy  Capt.  Chase,  was  slzm 
by  the  Secretary,  and  was  sent  to  the  General  Board.  *  *  *  They  su 
mitted  an  nnswer,  which  was  disapproved. 

This  is  the  "  plan,"  which  has  since  been  so  mysteriously  lo 
from  the  files  of  the  department. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  it  was  not  used? 

Capt.  Pratt.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  use  It,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  oth 
persons  who  did. 
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11     it     came  to  the  question  of  arming  men-hunt  ships,  in 
.    1917.  Cant.  Pitt  Scott  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  how  this 
l>c»  carried  out,  and,  acting  in  cooperation  with  Capts.  Pratt 
-1 1<  »rifld,  got  the  approval  of  Admiral  Benson  and  of  the  Sec- 
M~  Hereupon  Capt.  Scott  proceeded  to  take  his  reeonnnenda- 
md  carry  them  into  effect  himself. 

oul<l    like  to  sav  In  connection  with  the  business  of  arming 
vvivt    sdiips  that  it  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  to  the  com- 
er of   the  forces  on  the  other  side  to  be  notified,  after  having 
rrying  three  months  to  persuade  the  Navy  Department  to  as- 
•itli    tlie  convoy  system,  to  he  informed  that  they  considered 
iliip^    having  armed  guards  on  them  were  safer  when  sailing 
evidently.    To  me  it  was  a  mystification.    The  explanation  of 
riinfr  came  later  in  the  form  of  an  estimate  of  the  situation, 
v  was  a  purely  logical  document  in  all  respects.    The  premises 
at  document  were  that  a  vigilant  armed  guard  will  always  see 
marine  in  time  to  shoot  it  down,  and  based  upon  that  premises 
formed  the  conclusion  that  vessels  sailing  independently  were 
than   in  convoy.    You  can  not  blame  officers  for  making  a 
*T\evl  estimate  of  what  they  believed  to  be  true,  but  the  grave 
•  that  was  made  by  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war  was 
they  repeatedly  did  that  same  thing.    They  drew  up  perfectly 
al  est  imates  of  the  situation  upon  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
i  in  the  case,  and  thev  did  not  refer  over  to  the  other  side  to 
vViat  the  facts  were. 

lieu  that  astonishing  statement  reached  us  on  the  other  side  we 
ecUately  submitted  by  telegraph  the  facts  in  the  case,  which 
ve<l  that  their  premise  was  all  wrong.  I  could  cite  numerous  in- 
ees  where  that  was  done.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of 
niral  oenson,  and  we  should  consider  his  responsibility  as  such 
,  it  was  up  to  him  to  make  such  decisions.  There  can  l>e  no  more 
ous  or  grave  violation  of  military  principles  that  Admiral  Ben- 
's making  decisions  in  Washington  as  to  fighting  submarines  in 
front. 

'he  CHAIRMAN.  Admiral  Sims  the  question  of  the  signature  of 
t  letter  has  come  up  before  the  committee, 
idmiral  Sims.  I  will  come  to  that  thing  presently, 
"he  Chairman.  And  you  will  explain  that  later  on? 
Vdmiral  Sims.  Yes.   t  will  come  to  that  presently.   In  March,  the 
neral  Hoard  submitted  several  recommendations,  on  none  of  which 
s  any  official  action  ever  taken,  so  far  as  the  records  indicate. 
>n  April  .">.  U>17,  the  General  Hoard  submitted  two  recommenda- 
ns,  one  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  cooperation  with  the 
lies:  the  other  relating  to  the  sending  of  officers  abroad  to  obtain 
formation  from  the  Allies.  The  first  of  these  plans  was  indorsed  on 
j\o  8  by  an  officer  in  the  office  of  Operations  with  the  statement  to 
e  effect  that,  so  far  as  possible,  these  recommendations  were  being 
tried  into  effect.   There  is  no  indication  that  this  recommendation 
IS  ever  accepted  and  officially  approved  as  a  general  plan,  and  it  is 

least  certain  that  most  of  the  recommendations  were  not  followed, 
:i  mere  examination  of  the  letter  shows.   In  the  case  of  the  second 


Ian.  the  (ieneral  Hoard  pointed  out  how  great  was  the  importance 
i  getting  immediately  all  available  information  from  the  Allies. 
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and  recommended  that  10  officers  including  myself,  should  be  sen 
to  London,  and  6  officers  under  Admiral  Rodger  to  go  to  Paris.  The; 
explained  that  this  number  of  officers  was  necessary  in  order  that  th 
available  war  information  vitally  and  immediately  needed  by  th 
department,  could  be  obtained  within  two  months.  Xo  action  wa 
taken  on  this  recommendation  of  the  General  Board.  I  had  alread 
gone  abroad  with  my  aid,  and,  during  the  first  four  months  of  th 
war  the  Navy  Department  expected  me,  with  only  one  officer  to  assis 
me,  to  send  over  the  information  which  the  General  Board  had  esti 
mated  it  would  take  16  experienced  and  technically  qualified  officer 
two  months  to  accumulate.  Comment  seems  superfluous  as  to  whethe 
or  not  this  recommendation  of  the  General  Board  can  be  considers 
as  a  departmental  plan. 

Similarly,  on  May  3,  1917,  the  General  Board  submitted  reeoin 
mendations  to  the  department,  based  on  reports  which  they  had  re 
ceived  from  allied  officers,  upon  and  on  my  early  messages,~in  whic 
recommended  substantially  the  same  policy  and  measures  that  wer 
recommended  from  London  after  full  conference  and  agreement  wit! 
the  allied  naval  chiefs.  They  urged  that  all  available  light  crai 
should  be  sent  abroad  immediately,  pointed  out  that  about  200  ligh 
craft  could  probably  be  requisitioned  and  put  into  service  within  tw 
months  and  sent  abroad.  Unfortunately  no  more  action  was  eve 
taken  on  these  recommendations  than  on  the  recommendations  whic 
I  was  sending  from  abroad  at  the  same  time. 

HOW  ACTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICERS  SAVED  SITUATION  CREATED  BY  TH 

HOPELESS  INACTION  OF  DEPARTMENT. 

i 

None  of  the  officers  who  served  in  the  department  during  the  wa: 
and  who  have  testified  before  this  committee,  have  attempted  t 
maintain  that  any  definite  plan  was  formulated  before  or  during  th 
early  months  of  the  war  to  provide  for  the  most  effective  carry  in 
on  of  naval  operations.  The  officers  have  confined  themselves  to  r< 
lating  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  plan,  they  did  their  very  be: 
each  in  his  own  sphere  to  accomplish  the  efficient  prosecution  of  tl: 
war.  I  have  never  questioned  this,  nor  in  my  opinion  is  it  quest  i  or 
able. 

The  more  I  review  the  situation  as  it  was  in  1917  the  more  I  ai 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  achievements  which  the  Navy  reall 
accomplished.  The  fact  that  the  Navy  was  able  to  do  as  well  as 
did  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  efficient  and  unsparing  efforts  r, 
these  officers  in  the  department.  They  had  recognized  the  real  cor 
ditions  long  before  war  broke  out  and  had  endeavored  to  take  sue 
steps  as  they  could  to  get  ready  for  war. 

After  war  broke  out,  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  thu 
practically  every  single  individual  in  the  department  was  actuate 
by  a  common  motive  and  by  the  desire  to  make  the  forces  of  tli 
American  Navy  felt  in  the  war  us  effectively  as  possible.  But,  u 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  or  the  effort 
of  individual  officers  has  never  been  questioned.  It  has,  howeve: 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  organize 
tion  or  the  department  was  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  direction  c 
the  department  was  so  administered,  that  the  individual  effort 
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ese  officers  accomplished  the  most  effective  results.   On  this 
oo,  there  seems  to  be  little  possibility  of  doubt.    Every  one 
lepartment's  witnesses  has  been  in  agreement  in  testifying 
*l>s    which  could  and  should  have  been  foreseen  had  been 
**d  ;    tincl  that  the  heads  of  the  department,  instead  of  pro- 
the    effective  organization,  the  enthusiastic  leadership,  and 
11  t,o  victory  which  would  have  made  a  unit  of  the  Navy  De- 
cMrit   organization,  failed  to  bring  about  that  cooperation  and 
>vide   that  leadership.    The  individual  officers  had  to  do,  by 
oersonal  efforts  and  by  personal  cooperation  and  confer- 
witH   other  officers,  what  should  have  been  foreseen  and  pro- 
for    in  the  organization  of  the  department  and  in  its  war 
f.      Consequently,  the  testimony  that  I  have  given,  instead  of 
r  construed  as  a  criticism  of  these  department  officers,  was  in 
t>v  qviite  the  contrary.   Their  testimony,  instead  of  refuting  my 
cisms,  have  served  to  confirm  and  accentuate  them. 

BW   OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  DEPARTMENT  AFTER  FEBRUARY,  1917,  DISCLOSES 
FAILURE  TO  MEET  THE  EMERGENCY  CREATED  BY  WAR. 

! 

jjreneral  summary  of  the  steps  which  were  taken  by  the  depart- 
\t  irom  February,  1917,  on,  shows  how  completely  the  organiza- 
i  and  direction  of  the  department  failed  to  meet  the  situation. 
I  ween   the  time  when  the  German  ambassador  was  given  his 
sports,  February  2,  1917,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  practically 
official  steps  were  taken  by  the  department  to  provide  for  what 
Navy  should  do  in  case  we  should  be  forced  to  enter  the  war. 
ring:  this  period,  however,  individual  officers  in  the  department 
re  very  active.   The  General  Board  submitted  a  series  of  recom- 
ndations  as  to  steps  which  should  be  taken.   A  number  of  officers 
vo  had  had  the  War  College  course  and  who  were  then  in  the 
nee  of  Operations  appreciated  full  well  the  steps  which  should 
ve  been  taken.  Admiral  McKean,  Capt.  Pratt,  Capt.  Chase,  Capt. 
hofield,  and  Capt.  Scott,  individually  and  collectively,  used  every 
eans  at  their  disposition  to  impress  upon  the  department  the 
eossity  of  taking  some  steps.    On  the  3d  of  February,  1917,  Ad- 
iral  McKean— page  41*J(> — submitted  a  memorandum  covering  the 
ate vial  condition  of  the  Navy  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
avy's  mission  under  the  existing  condition  was:  First,  to  pre- 
are  all  ships  now  built  for  war  service  at  once;  and,  second,  to 
)mplete  the  new  ships  as  rapidly  as  possible.    In  order  to  accom- 
lish  this,  he  recommended  that  11  different  steps  should  be  taken, 
n  Vis  testimony  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  action,  if  any, 
iad  ever  l>een  taken  on  any  of  these  17  points.    Similarly.  Capt. 

assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  prepared  a  let- 
er  to  the  General  Board,  asking  them  to  prepare  a  plan  as  to  what 
he  Navy  should  do  in  case  the  I  nited  States  entered  the  war  against 
jermany. 

The  General  Board,  as  Admiral  Badger  and  other  officers  have 
;estined,  prepared  such  a  plan  and  sent  it  to  the  department.  Both 
Capt.  Pratt  and  Admiral  McKean  testified  that  they  had  never  seen 
kiic .-.this  plan;  that  it  had  never  been  adopted;  that  they  did  not  know 
m 6:- what  it  recommended;  and  Capt.  Pratt  definitely  stated  that  the 
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plan  had  been  disapproved  by  the  department.  Admiral  Badger,  in 
commenting  on  this,  said  that  the  General  Board  had  discharged  it; 
full  duty  and  had  drawn  up  plans  which  would  have  enabled  th< 
Navy  to  have  operated  much  more  effectivelv.  but  that  the  troubh 
was  that  "the  critics"  Avere  not  satisfied.  He  also  testified  that  hi 
did  not  know  definitely  whether  any  action  was  taken  as  a  result  ol 
the  memoranda  submitted  by  the  General  Board. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  Congress  showed  its  disposition  tc 
authorize  any  action  necessarv  in  the  national  defense  and  appropri- 
ated an  emergency  fund  of  $115,000,000  for  the  Navy  Department 
The  officers  in  the  Office  of  Operations,  realizing:  the  importance  oi 
developing  a  systematic  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  entering  the 
war,  and  especially  for  the  wise  and  efficient  spending  of  these  emer- 
gency funds,  drew  up  memoranda.  These  were  combined  into  what 
would  have  served  as  a  complete  and  specific  plan  to  govern  the 
Navy's  activities.  All  the  witnesses  have  agreed  that  no  such  plan 
was  ever  officially  adopted  and  put  into  force  by  the  department. 

As  Admiral  McKean  said  (p.  4362)  : 

There  was  no  special  plan  to  meet  the  issue  that  arose  in  1917,  except  the 
General  Board  plan  modified  by  the  plan  of  1917  (which  was  lost). 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  no  plan  was  ready  at  that  time.  February,  1917,  for 
such  an  event? 

Admiral  McKkan.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  detailed  plan  for  the  social 
conditions;  no.  I  never  saw  one.  We  worked  up  the  details  of  the  plan  as  the 
situation  developed. 

Again,  when  Admiral  McKean  was  asked  whether  he  could  give 
the  committee  the  general  base  plan  on  which  the  department  was 
working  in  1917,  he  said  (p.  4365)  : 

Impossible.    There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICERS  IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  SAVE  THE 

SITUATION. 

Unable  to  get  the  department  to  approve  and  put  into  force  any 
such  war  plan,  these  individual  officers,  feeling  keenly  their  responsi- 
bility, endeavored  to  do  bv  individual  acts  what  they  could  not  get 
the  department  to  do  officially.  Capt.  Chase,  Capt.  Pratt,  Admiral 
McKean,  Capt.  Schofield,  Capt.  Laning,  and  other  officers  not  only 
devoted  their  efforts  to  their  own  particular  duties  but  also  drew  up 
manv  memoranda  on  many  phases  of  the  situation.  These  memo- 
randa were  of  the  kind  they  had  been  trained  to  make  at  the  Xaval 
War  College.  They  involved  a  careful  estimate  of  the  various  situa- 
tions which  might  arise,  a  survey  of  the  problems  to  be  met,  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  resources  available  to 
meet  those  problems.  Capt.  Pratt  has  submitted  a  large  number  of 
these  memoranda.  The  fact  that  he  has  labeled  them  "  plans  "  means 
nothing  more  than  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  the 
officers  who  served  in  the  department  naturally  desired  to  give  a  full 
account  of  their  own  activities.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  plan,  all 
these  memoranda  and  the  activities  of  these  different  officers  taken 
together  undoubtedly  and  necessarily  took  the  place  of  the  non- 
existent official  plans. 

Thus  Capt.  Pratt,  in  discussing  the  situation  in  1917,  admitted 
that  while  there  was  no  specific  detailed  war  plan,  these  memoranda 
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*-n?  drawn  iin  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  would  have  been, 
nnullv  speaking,  accomplished  by  such  a  war  plan.    He  said  of 
i..- officers  in  the  Office  of  Operations  (p.  3838)  : 

were  11  little  hand  of  brothers.  united  toother  in  their  thought*  and  In 
«-  :  ~tudie*.  sn  that  ihcy  spoke  a  common  language.    •    *    •    We  laid  all 
-   indents  ..f  the  Naval  War  r.dlegc    "    *    *    and  so  in  talking  things  over 
'   : .<<]  rather  a  definite  idea  of  what  we  thought  should  he  done. 

<  apt.  Pratt  went  on  to  say  that  in  repard  to  the  memoranda: 

:  hink  aioxt  of  those  that  I  submitted  I  wrote  myself. 

When  questioned  ns  to  whether  there  wrere  any  definite  plans,  he 
»\plained : 

?      \vr>  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  polity  melts  into  plan  and  where 
ja-s*  s  from  IN  general  as|iert  into  detlnlte  action.    Those  plans  that  I  out- 
]»«»k»il  behind,  looked  at  the  time  we  were  in  and  tried  to  look  ahead  ;  and  a 
uumy  of  them  passed  from  the  atmosphere  of  j>olicy  into  definite  netion. 
'   •    They  itassed  been  use  I  afterwards  l>eeome  the  oj>erntor.    •    *  * 
;.  one  of  those  I  made  out  I  laid  on  ('apt.  Ohese's  desk,  and  he  tmik  them 
*•  with  him  and  studied  them  and  we  used  to  talk  over  the  subject  a  great 

These  plans,  Capt.  Pratt  explained — 

'-•-<■  UH»re  or  less  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  and  memoranda  for  him  (Cupt. 
*    •    •    That  Is  exactly  what  they  were  Intended  to  be. 

:\\[>R  .\rs  IMPOSKI)  BY  LACK  OK  PIRN'S  AND  IXTKLLIGKXT  DIRECTION. 

i  apt.  Pratt  said  also  that  none  of  these  memoranda  of  his  were 
£  i ally  put  into  force  as  plans  by  the  department,  and  he  had  no 
wledjre  as  to  whether  they  were  used  by  the  department. 

ran  only  determine  that  by  the  event. 

'apt.  Pratt  pave  a  full  account  of  how  the  other  officers  were 
ilarly  presenting  similar  memoranda  for  consideration.    In  only 

rases  did  Capt.  Pratt  know  of  any  definite  action  that  had  been 
v*n  on  his  memoranda,  and  he  only  knew  of  these  because  in  each 

after  having  drawn  up  the  memoranda,  he  was  told  to  go  ahead 

<lo  things  he  had  recommended. 
Admiral  SicKean  pave  exactly  the  same  testimony  as  to  the  state 
"  iffairs  at  this  time.    He  said  that  there  were  no  detailed  and  com- 
*tr  plans  (p.  ;V2W)  : 

'   •    •    The  i»ersonnel  who  could  work  out  such  detailed  plans  was  not 
.il  l.-  nor  was  the  information. 

^  hen  asked  as  to  the  steps  he  took  himself  in  February,  11)17.  to 
-■»  action,  he  irave  substantially  the  same  account  as  Capt.  Pratt. 
Hi  us.  he  was  askeil  (p.  42\)7)  : 

('haikm  an.  I  ml  you  not  make  the  suggestion  yourself  that  a  regular 
t--  drawn  up  to  nitvl  the  special  conditions  of  a  war  with  tJermany? 
1  lunral  Mi  Kw.\.  Ye-*:  I  think  probubly  in  conference  with  rapt.  <'hase  I 
.-»M.-d  it.     1  talked  it  over  with  him.    •    •    •    1  do  not  know  where  the 
.wh.ii  mine  from,  hut  that  was  probably  the  cause  of  that  letter  of  Ids 

Mr  pi.  H»17i  to  the  General  Hoard,  asking  for  a  plan. 
•  -  <  \i\m\t  \n.  And  was  such  a  plan  approved  and  put  in  force? 
^'  :irai  M(  Kkan.  There  was  sucli  a  plan  received.    •    *    •    That  Is  going 
.  mini  to  the  h.-t  one.    I  do  not  recall.  Senator,  ever  having  seen  that  plan 
4  v  it  1- Hiked  like,  or  what  It  contained  :  hm  I  do  know  the  lines  that  It 
wfce«|  along  and  we  were  working  along  ihose  lines  both  before  and  ufter 
i  i  the  time 
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It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  confusion  in 
reference  to  plans. 

Admiral  McKean  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  have  had  such  a  plan  (p.  4399)  : 

It  might  have  relieved  me  of  doing  -tome  administrative  planning  work 
myself. 

In  discussing  the  way  in  which  the  office  worked,  he  said  (p.  43(>4) : 

Pratt  *  *  *  would  pass  a  plan  or  a  part  of  a  plan  over  to  me  orally 
and  we  would  discuss  ft  and  discuss  it  sometimes  with  our  chief,  and  if  it 
needed  the  Secretary's  approval  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary,  nut 
it  was  often,  as  I  say.  disposed  of  orally,  and  they  would  say  '*  go  ahead  and 
furnish  the  material  at  such  and  such  a  date." 

Admiral  McKean  also  testified  that  at  no  time  was  he  given  any 
general  plan  as  to  how  the  United  States  naval  forces  would  be  em- 
ployed during  the  war.  or  any  general  instructions  as  to  what  ships 
should  be  prepared  for  war  or  what  their  duties  would  be.  Instead, 
whenever  a  decision  was  reached  to  send  over  any  individual  units, 
he  would  be  informed  and  told  to  get  them  ready  immediately  and 
send  them  off.  This  happened  both  in  the  case  of  the  antisubmarine 
forces  and  of  the  battleships  sent,  but  Admiral  McKean  was  not 
sure,  in  his  testimony,  that  he  needed  any  such  general  instructions, 
because  he  believed  that,  knowing  as  intimately  as  he  did  the  other 
officers  in  the  department,  he  could  accomplish  by  informal  agree- 
ment and  direction,  memoranda,  and  conferences  what  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  provided  for  by  such  instructions. 

Thus,  for  example  (p.  4372)  : 

The  Chairman.  After  our  entry  into  the  war,  were  you  given  any  general 
plain  of  operations  to  guide  your  activities? 
Admiral  McKkan.  I  did  not  need  any. 

In  another  phu-e:  Admiral  McKean  said  that  the  method  by 
which  the  officers  worked  (p.  4365)  — 

was  ns  spccilic  and  its  complete  in  details  as  was  necessary  for  the  officers  con- 
cerned to  operate  under  effectively  and  efficiently. 

There  was  no  base  plan  to  provide  the  manner  in  which  vessels 
should  be  used- 
hut  I  knew  what  vessels    *    *    *    I  was  called  upon  to  get  ready  materially 
for  use  overseas  or  for  use  at  home  or  for  use  otherwise. 

It  was  true  that  there  was  no  specific  plan  in  writing — 

but  I  had  it  in  my  head  and  I  was  working  on  it  every  day    •    *  *. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  were  a  lot  of  ideas  and  a  lot  of  memoranda, 
but  undigested? 

Admiral  McKkan.  They  did  not  have  to  write  them  down  in  order  to  digest 
them.  We  digested  them  at  the  time  and  got  action.  We  would  have  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  a  certain  part  of  the  plans  *  *  *  and  they  would  say,  '*  What 
will  that  require  in  material?*'  and  I  would  ask.  "What  is  it  you  want,  when 
do  you  want  it,  and  what  tyi>c  of  ship?" 

Admiral  McKean  also  testified  that  he  had  prepared  many  memo- 
randa with  regard  to  improving  the  materiel  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  had  submitted  these  memoranda  in  his  testimony.  When 
asked  what  became  of  these  and  whether  they  were  approved  or  not. 
Admiral  McKean  said  (p.  4130)  : 

They  were  not  always  approved  In  tota,  but,  like  other  things,  the  suggestions 
came  from  different  sources  of  what  we  should  do  to  get  ready  for  war,  and 
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try  were  taken  to  the  chief.  The  chief  took  them  up,  or  took  them  up  with  the 
s-^rwary :  and  1  only  cite  those  to  show  whut  we  were  thinking  ahout  and  what 
'•r*  w«rv  trying  to  do;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  succeeded  iu  getting  most  of 
:fe«-m  d«»ne  on  time.    •    •    •    We  would  take  them  up  with  the  chief  and  we 

•  <««i«l  cIIhuh*  them  lu  oonferenre.  Some  of  them  would  be  changed  a  bit, 
•cjc  we  did  get  most  of  it  through.    This  is  illustrative  of  the  lines  we  were 

•  -rkin^  »lnng.  uud  I  did  linve  the  sympathetic  sup|iort  of  my  chief  in  this  busl- 

and.  within  limits,  also  of  the  Secretary.  He  thought  that  I  was  a  very 
vtra^iiiiii  imllvidual.  *  •  •  If  1  did  not  get  some  action  on  a  memoraii* 
-ti.  mi  that  time.    *    *    •    I  followed  it  up  pretty  clow. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  the  department. 
A.lniiral  McKean  said  (p.  4448)  : 

w,    kejit  onr  plans  in  our  heads,  and  when  we  discussed  them  we  told 

•  -•r*lf  .-mil  burned  the  notes.    It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  misunder- 

•  tndin^  about  the  necessity  for  detailed  plans.    I  think  the  accent  on  the  plan 

•  ^nii'N*  is  plaitNl  too  strong.    I  did  not  miss  the  plans  so  mueh  during  the  war. 

I'he  Chairman.  Admiral,  we  will -adjourn  now  until  2.30  o'clock 

•  riL«-  afternoon. 

i  Thereupon,  at  1*2.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
_  '^o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

I  he  stil committer  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess 
;t  j.'Mt  (/clock  p.  m..  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes  (acting  chairman) 
■raiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  S.  SIMS— Resumed. 

vnatur  Keyes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    I  urn  sorry 
-ay  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  detained  in  the  Senate 
>  afternoon,  hut  it  is  his  wish  that  we  go  on  with  the  hearing,  and 
.ii  will  therefore  proceed.  Admiral  Sims,  with  your  statement. 
Admiral  Sims.  Admiral  Henson.  in  his  testimony,  confirmed  abso- 
if ly  the  statements  of  ('apt.  Pratt  ami  Admiral  McKean  as  to  the 
.*-tho«i>  used  in  the  department.    According  to  Admiral  Benson's 
\;«l:uiat ion.  no  general  plan  was  ever  adopted.    Such  plan  as  might 
»t  e  existed  was  onlv  that  which  existed  in  his  own  mind.    He  would 
--rwt'  from  his  sunordinatcs  all  sorts  of  memoranda  ami  sugges- 
would  reach  his  own  decision,  would  take  up  the  matter  with 
>v<retary.  ami.  often  after  some  delay  and  much  difficulty,  would 
a  decision.    Then,  the  policy  having  heen  decided,  he  would 
;r.n«nmee  it  to  his  suhordinates  and  give  them  instructions  to  do  some 
»rti«*iilar  thing.    He  assumed  that  in  the  execution  of  the  opera- 

•  oris  thus  ordered  the  sulnmlinates  prepared  and  carried  out  their 
•wii  plans,  although  he  did  not  know,  but  at  anv  rate  these  were  the 
niv  plans  which  the  department  had.  and  upon  which  it  based  its 
juration*.    That.  1  should  say.  was  entirely  conclusive  evidence  as 

whether  the  department  had  plans  of  the  kind  we  were  talking 
irmut :  that  is  to  sav,  plans  for  carrying  on  the  particular  and 
:*ruhar  warfare. 

RESULTS  OF  METHODS  OF  UK  I*  A  RT  M  E  N  T  IN  1 !» 1  7. 

What  actually  happened  in  the  earlv  months  of  1917  shows  how 
this  method  worked.  In  March  the  officers  of  the  department  still 
fnund  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  anv 
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steps  looking  toward  the  preparation  of  the  Xayy  to  intervene  in  the 
war.  Toward  the  middle  of  March  the  officers  succeeded  in  getting 
the  armed-guard  policy  approved,  and  Capt.  Scott  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  own  memoranda,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
various  other  officers  went  ahead  with  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
At  the  end  of  March,  after  the  declaration  of  war  seemed  inevitable* 
the  approval  of  the  department  was  obtained  for  the  organization  of 
the  patrol  force,  and  Admiral  Wilson  was  ordered  to  Washington 
to  take  command  of  this  force  as  soon  as  war  should  be  declared. 
The  so-called  plans  for  the  use  of  this  force,  submitted  by  Capt. 
Pratt,  were  in  reality  nothing  but  a  list  of  the  ships  to  be  included 
in  the  force  and  the  campaign  orders  issued  by  Admiral  Wrilson  him- 
self to  his  force.  Xo  evidence  was  given  of  any  departmental  plan 
of  which  the  formation  of  the  patrol  force  was  a  part. 

Similarly,  no  definite  plan  was  made  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
emergency  fund  or  for  utilizing  it  to  fit  the  Xavy  for  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  in  which,  according  to  Capt.  Pratt,  Admiral  McKean, 
and  other  officers,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Xavy's  effort  would  l>e 
chiefly  occupied.  Instead  of  devising  some  such  plan  for  the  most 
effective  and  economical  utilization  of  this  money,  the  matter  was 
kept  by  the  Secretary  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  himself  deter- 
mined how  the  money  should  be  expended,  without  regard  to  any 
departmental  plan,  he  himself  having  disapproved  the  efforts  to 
obtain  such  a  plan. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contradiction  than  that  between 
the  situation  as  it  actually  existed  in  April,  1017,  and  that  which  the 
Secretary  has  decribed  to  you  in  his  testimony  and  which  he  has 
expressed  in  his  report  to  the  President.  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral 
McKean,  Admiral  Badger,  Capt.  Pratt,  all  agreed  that  his  expression 
that  the  Xavv  was  readv  from  stem  to  stern  on  the  dav  we  declared 
war,  was  not  accurate  from  their  profession  viewpoint,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  probably  a  journalistic  phrase  ana  that  they  did 
not  know  what  the  Secretary  meant  to  imply  by  it. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  NAVY  IN         7  WAS  ONE  OF  UNPREl'ARKDNESS  FOR 

WAR. 

For  three  years  the  department's  policy  had  prevented  any  adequate 
preparation  to  meet  a  situation  such  as  that  presented  oh  April  6, 
1917,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  Xavy  to  play  its  part  in  the 
war.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  the  only  parts  ot  the  Xavy 
that  were  at  that  time  in  an  efficient  state  as  to  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel were  the  dreadnaught  divisions  and  some  20  destrovers  which 
were  with  these  divisions.  All  the  other  vessels  of  the  Xavy  were 
in  varying  states  of  materiel  depreciation  and  were  all  short  of  crews. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  apparent  for  at  least 
a  year  that  when  the  Xavy  entered  the  war  its  chief  effort  must  nec- 
essarily be  directed  against  combatting  submarines,  no  plans  had 
been  prepared  for  this.  The  type  of  vessels  that  were  needed  were 
not  ready.  Xo  effort  had  been  made  to  provide  additional  vessels 
of  this  type  or  to  provide  the  necessary  crews.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  submarine  effort  was  necessarilv  concentrated  in  the  waters  of 
Europe  where  the  supply  lines  of  the  Allies  focused,  there  had  ap- 
parently not  even  been  any  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  sending 
naval  craft  overseas. 
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■  < 


^  wliole  of  the  plan  of  the  Navy,  at  this  time— April.  1017 — 
^"^«1^<1  l>y  the  department's  own  witnesses,  was  to  mobilize  the 

to  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts  ports,  and  to  provide  for  an  off- 
&  patrol  by  sending  out  the  available  lipht  forces  of  the  Navy 
rduous  patrol  duty  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  .S.(MM)  miles  from  the 
e«t.  submarine.  Admiral  Benson  has  testified  that  on  entering 
»v:ir*  our  policy,  and  the  plan  for  our  cooperation  with  the  Allies. 

t.o  find  out  from  them  what  they  wanted  us  to  do.  and  then  to 
it  a  f  ter  we  had  first  carefully  considered  our  own  defensive 
li->.   and  subjected  their  requests  to  deliberation  in  Washington, 

re.  as  all  these  officers  fully  agreed,  there  was  at  the  time  no  in- 

nution  upon  which  any  intelligent  deliberation  or  discussion  of 

;e  Tocpiests  could  be  based. 

t  is  true  that,  as  a  result  of  a  request  from  Ambassador  Page.  I 
sailed  at  the  end  of  March  for  London,  but  I  had  received  no 
:ructions  beyond  that  which  I  have  alreadv  descril>ed  in  mv  testi- 
ney.      I  had  not  been  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy 
ul<l  send  anv  vessels  abroad.    T  had  received  no  inklinjr  of  what 
policy  or  plans  of  the  department  might  be.   I  was  simply  to  get 
at  information  T  could  on  the  other  side  on  the  subject  of  coopera- 
n. 


PART  ME  NT 


INFORMED   BEFORE   WAR  was 
NEEDED    IMMEDIATELY  BT 


DECLARED  OF 
ALLIES. 


ASSISTANCE 


b 


The  first  indication  that  the  department  received  as  to  the  help 
rich  the  Allies  would  require  from  them  was  not  that  given  by  the 
v;  rench  and  British  admirals  in  the  conference  of  April  10  and  11. 
*\7,  as  might  be  implied  from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary.  On 
ie  contrary  the  department  had  received  two  weeks  previously  a 
atement  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Allies  which  provided  not  only 
>r  defensive  cooperation  far  from  the  war  zone,  but  also  for  active 
(Tensive  intervention  against  the  submarines  in  the  critical  area  of 
ie  war  zone. 

The  naval  attache  in  London  oil  March  ii(-K  1017.  cabled  to  the 
'•avv  Department  as  follows: 

The  highest  authorities  hope  unofficially  that  we  luteht  tin«l  it  |M>ssible  to 
ooperate  as  follows: 

1.  Hold  on  the  Pacific  roast  to  the  Canal  mid  later  the  South  Pacific  to  Cape 
lorn. 

~    2.  Keep  our  Asiatic  forces  Intact 

3.  Base  our  destroyers  on  Ireland  and  operate  as  s<m»h  as  we  Mini  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  free. 

\.  Except  for  the  east  side,  hold  the  Atlantic  north  and  south. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  this  message  was  received  in  the  department 
the  United  States  was  not  yet  at  war.  hut  within  a  week  Congress, 
in  response  to  the  President's  stirring  message,  had  officially  declared 
war.  As  soon  as  this  happened  the  allied  British  and  French  naval 
authorities  instructed  their  respective  commanders  in  the  western 
Atlantic  to  <ret  in  touch  with  the  Navy  Department  and  to  arrange 
for  cooperation  with  the  Navy  Department  specifically  in  the  patrol 
against  raiders  in  the  western  Atlantic.    The  British  authorities  had 
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two  weeks  previously  informed  our  naval  attache  in  London,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  help  which  the  Allies  expected  from  us.  and  in  the 
message  quoted  above  one  of  these  requests  had  been  that  we  "  bast* 
our  destroyers  on  Ireland."  There  was  no  suggestion  that  we  send 
two  destroyers  for  the  moral  effect.  On  the  contrary,  judging  from 
the  attitude  I  found  on  arrival  in  London,  it  was  expected  that  we 
might  immediately  send  abroad  all  our  destroyers. 

MISINTERPRETATION   BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGREEMENT  MADE  WITH  LOCAL 
ALLIED  COMMANDERS  IN  APRIL  FOR  DEFENSIVE  PATROL  IN  ATLANTIC. 

The  Secretary  in  his  testimony  seemed  to  think  that  Admiral 
Browning  and  Admiral  de  Grasset  had  come  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  naval  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  but  the  officers 
from  the  department  who  testified  did  not  agree  with  this. 

Thus,  Admiral  Badger  said  (p.  2665) : 

On  April  11  Vice  Admirals  Browning  and  de  Grasset.  respectively  command- 
ing the  British  and  French  cruiser  and  patrol  squadrons  in  the  western  Atlantic, 
with  members  of  their  staff,  met  in  the  General  Board  room  in  conference  with 
the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  considerable  number  of  our  leading 
naval  officers,  to  discuss  the  war  situation  and  set  forth  the  ways  in  which  in 
their  opinion  the  United  States  could  best  render  assistance  to  the  Allies.  While 
a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  was  had,  the  British  and  French  admirals 
were  particularly  concerned  as  to  the  patrol  of  the  east  coast  of  North  and 
South  America,  for  which  their  forces  were  considered  inadequate.    ♦    *  * 

Page  2676 : 

Admiral  Baikjkr.  I  was  concerned  because  it  was  their  duty  to  Utok  out  for 
the  patrol  of  the  western  Atlantic.  What  they  wanted  us  to  do  was  to  give 
assistance  there  for  the  moment,  so  that  to  them  for  the  moment  that  was  the 
most  important  thing.  *  *  *  (P.  2077.)  I  think  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion was  touched  upon  by  these  officers  and  touched  upon  very  strongly  *  •  * 
but  these  particular  men  were  interested  in  the  duty  which  was  assigned  to 
them,  and  that  was  the  protection  of  British  and  Allied  commerce  against 
raiders  upon  the  east  coast  of  the  Americas. 

Admiral  Badger  (p.  2793)  : 

No  definite  agreement  was  made  on  sending  forces  abroad  to  the  submarine 
campaign.  The  definite  agreement  we  made  was  for  the  patrolling  of  the  east 
coast  of  North  and  South  America. 

I  quote  that  thing  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  statements  made 
that  the  agreement  was  that  we  send  two  destroyers  to  the  other  side 
to  show  the  flag.  It  is  such  an  absurb  statement  that  it  requires  to  be 
refuted. 

Similarly,  Capt.  Pratt  said : 

Admirals  de  Grasset  and  Browning  did  not  go  very  definitely  into  the  sub- 
marine situation.  *  *  *  Their  point  of  view  would  be  apt  to  be  colored  a 
good  deal  by  conditions  outside  the  war  zone.  Very  frankly,  I  would  consider 
that  after  a  man  had  been  outside  the  zone  of  operations  for  any  length  of 
time  his  opinion  would  not  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  sitting  right 
on  the  job  day  by  day.    (P.  3850.) 

It  is  true  that  Admiral  Browning  spoke  of  the  submarine  situation.  He 
may  have  had  some  direct  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  which  possibly  he  did 
not  show  to  us. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  testimony  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  these  officers  wished  to  convey  the  impres- 
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l**fct,  tliev  had  come  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  of  cooperation 
5   "w-»r  zone,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  or  that 
Oovernments  would  l>e  completely  satisfied  by  the  agreement 

*  they  made.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  one  of  the  officers 
I  t:  r*«.fc  two  American  destroyers  be  sent  only  for  the  moral  effect, 
iow  the  American  flag  in  European  waters,  and  that  he  ap- 
ltlv    considered  this  a  sufficient  contribution  from  the  United 

■ 

rATION   AND  DILATORY  METHODS  OF  DEPARTMENT  IN  EARLY  MONTHS 

OF  WAR. 

*  3  tVie  Xavy  Department  had  no  plans  for  the  use  of  American 
il  forces  in  the  submarine  campaign,  and  as  apparentlv  no  real 
y  Viacl  been  made  of  the  situation  by  responsible  authorities,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  department  di(t  not  at  first  hear  with  enthu- 
m  tlie  appeal  of  the  Allies  for  assistance  in  the  war  zone.  In  the 
'nee  of  anv  plan,  everv  individual  act  had  to  be  considered  indi- 
jally.  Xo  policv  having  been  decided  upon,  other  than  that  of 
JtVnfg  each  situation  as  it  arose,  it  became  necessary  to  spend  long 

•  trs  in  deliberation  and  discussion  of  each  and  every  individual 
west  for  forces.  Naturally,  too,  it  is  only  to  l>e  expected  that  it 
aid  be  somewhat  difficult  for  an  administration  which  had  l>een  for 
ee  years  devoting  itself  insistently  to  opposing  any  effort  look- 
;  toward  successful  war  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  to 
inpe  its  spots  overnight  and  to  suddenly  throw  itself  with  full 
»ot  into  the  battle  line  alongside  the  Allies.  Every  suggestion  as  to 
;  employment  of  forces  abroad  during  the  first  few  months,  as  the 
rious  departments  witnesses  have  testified,  was  subjected  to  long 
liberations  and  discussions.  They  state  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
e  Allies  to  sav  that  the  forces  were  needed,  the  Allies  must  first  ex- 
am  in  detail  all  of  their  own  plans  and  policies,  justify  their  own 
nduct  of  the  war,  and  explain  every  conceivable  circumstance  coll- 
ated with  their  request  for  reenforcements. 

I  will  invite  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  that  is  one  of  the  main 
mtentions  we  made  in  these  criticisms,  that  they  insisted  upon  the 
andling  of  these  details  3,000  miles  away. 

In  the  meantime  the  Navy  Department,  as  the  department's  wit- 
esses  have  all  testified,  were  concerned,  not  primarily  with  defeat- 
lg  the  enemv,  which,  so  far  as  the  Navv  was  concerned  at  this  time. 
;as  the  German  submarine,  but  their  chief  concern  was  that  of  de- 
ense.  Fifty-five  light  craft  had  been  gathered  together  to  form  the 
latrol  force,  and  already  they  had  begun  their  futile  patrol  up  and 
lown  the  Atlantic  coast,  wearing  out  the  materiel  and  the  personnel 
n  a  search  for  an  enemy  which  was  3,000  miles  away.  Having  no 
)fficially  approved  plans  to  meet  the  situation,  and  with  no  prevision 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the  war  intelligently 
and  effectively,  when  war  was  declared,  the  heads  of  the  department 
struggled  apainst  the  greatest  difficulties,  not  only  in  getting  the  Navy 
ready  to  fipht  after  war  had  begun,  but  also  in  making  up  their  mind 
as  to  where  the  fighting  was. 
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DEPARTMENT'S  FAILURE  TO  FIND  RECORD  OF  AGREEMENT  OF  APRIL,  1917, 

IN  ITS  OWN  FILES. 

I 

I  might  say  there  that  after  any  war  of  considerable  length  \i 
usually  happens  or  often  happens  that  the  files  are  in  disorder,  and  it 
is  often  not  easy  to  find  things,  because  thev  dip  into  each  other  s  files 
during  the  war  for  various  papers  and  tney  do  not  get  them  back 
again. 

The  Navy  Department's  witnesses  and  the  Secretary  had  referreci 
a  number  of  times  to  the  message  which  I  included  in  my  testimony 
before  this  committee,  which  was  sent  on  April  13,  1917,  by  Vici 
Admiral  Browning  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  rather  interesting  as  :i 
commentary  upon  the  department's  view  of  the  situation  at  that 
time  that  apparently  the  agreement  was  considered  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  no  copy  of  it,  or  no  full  statement  of  it,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department.  Capt.  Pratt,  in  his  testi- 
mony, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  likewise  in  his  turn,  in  refer- 
ring to  this  agreement  with  the  allied  admiralties,  quoted  the  copy 
of  a  message  from  Admiral  Browning  to  the  Admiraltv  setting  forth 
the  clauses  of  the  agreement  I  had  obtained  from  Admiral  Jellicoe 
in  April,  1917,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  department  never 
informed  me  of  the  agreement  or  even  intimated  at  the  time  that  any 
such  agreement  had  been  made.  It  appears  that  the  copies  which 
they  introduced  had  either  been  taken  from  mv  own  testimony  or 
from  the  documents  which  I  supplied  to  the  historical  section  in 
London  and  which  are  now  in  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  copy  introduced  by  Capt.  Pratt  was  in  fart  marked  k*  supplied 
by  the  historical  section." 

SIGNIFICANT  OMISSION  FROM  MESSAGE  READ  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY. 

The  Secretary,  in  quoting  this  message  of  Admiral  Browning  to 
the  Admiraltv,  omitted  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  com- 
mittee, should  be  the  most  interesting  sentence  in  the  whole  message, 
in  view  of  the  Secretary's  assumption  that  the  allied  admirals  were 
completely  satisfied  with  the  agreement  and  that  we  had  done  every- 
thing that  they  expected.  After  giving  the  various  points  upon 
which  agreement  had  lieen  reached  as  to  what  the  United  States 
Navy  would  do  in  assisting  the  French  and  British  in  defensive  and 
antiraider  patrols  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  elsewhere,  Admiral 
Browning  said,  with  regard  to  the  supplying  of  forces  by  the  United 
States  for  service  in  the  war  zone,  and  this  was  the  sentence  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  omitted  when  he  included  the  message  in 
his  testimony  before  you:  "Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed, 
however,  in  early  success." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  sentence  that  Admiral  Browning  cher- 
ished no  illusions  as  to  the  degree  of  whole-hearted  cooperation  to 
be  expected  at  that  time  from  the  Navy  Department.  That  his  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  cooperation  to  be  expected  was  justified  is  fully 
borne  out  by  what  actually  happened,  by  the  delay  of  many  months 
in  getting  the  available  light  craft  into  the  war  zone,  by  the  con- 
sistent policy  which  the  Navy  Department  followed  in  the  early 
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laying   action  on  practically  every  request  from  the 
•r  submitted  directly  or  through  me,  anil  bv  the  refusal 
Department  to  supply  reinforcements  requested  until 
nil  every  circumstance  leading  to  the  request  should  be 
Ay  a  nil  t<>  the  satisfaction  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
vy  Department  in  its  turn  should  not  only  be  satisfied 
*  soils  for  the  request  but  should  have  made  sure  that  it 
lit  erf  ere  with  their  own  plans  for  patrolling  areas  3,000 
tlie  nearest  submarine,  and  with  their  paper  policies  ex- 
Acimiral  J3enson  and  the  Secretary  for  fighting  the  next 

Henson,  in  deed,  in  his  testimonv  said: 

w  w 

e  t\i<l  exactly  what  was  the  ri^'ht  tiling  to  do  at  the  time  with 
1.     Aj*  a  principle  of  warfare  I  believe  in  active  offensive  warfare, 

k  next  sentence  is  especiallv  significant  of  the  department's 
p.  4510)  : 

•*  not   altogether  our  war. 

)K\'A«TM  KXTS  DELAYS  die  to  grave  MILITARY  ERRORS. 

tempt  has  l>een  made  by  the  Secretary  and  by  some  of  the  wit- 
iWeil  at  his  request  to  justify  the  delays  of  the  department  on 
and  that  the  department  could  not  act  without  mature  reflec- 
iv\  that  thev  could  not  accept  anv  recommendation  made  bv  me 

\\ail  been  fully  discussed  in  Washington  with  the  Allies  s  rep- 
itives  there.  It  has  been  implied  that  I  assumed  that  the  Navy 
tment,  as  the  Secretary  expressed  it,  should  become  merely  a 
p  stamp  to  register  and  approve  the  recommendations  I  sent  in. 
ne  who  has  read  mv  testimonv,  or  mv  original  letter,  must 
.e  what  a  misinterpretation  of  my  whole  attitude  such  an  in- 
\\on  is.  Of  course,  the  Navy  Department  had  to  decide  all  ques- 

oi  policy.  I  never  for  a  moment  assumed  or  thought  that  the 
aate  decision  rested  anywhere  but  in  the  Navv  Department.  I 
assume,  however,  that  the  primary  mission  of  the  Navv  in  the 

was  to  help  to  win  the  war,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration, 
the  officers  who  have  appeared  l>efore  you  have  declared  that  in 
ril,  1917,  information  was  not  available  in  Washington  upon  which 
\s\ons  could  be  bused,  and  that  very  little  was  actually  known  about 
5  conditions  of  the  warfare  against  submarines.  All  of  these  wit- 
sses,  therefore,  agreed  in  test  living,  as  did  Admiral  Benson,  when 

said  (p.  4671) : 

Our  plnn  In  general  wan  to  semi  vessels  over  as  fast  as  we  eouhl  pet  them 

ttiy,  and  to  on,  To  act,  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies  in  any  plana  they  had,  that 
our  general  plan. 

In  another  place  Admiral  Henson  again  emphasized  the  fact  that 
hen  we  came  into  the  war  our  policy  was  to  find  out  what  the  Allies 
anted  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  requests  and  recom- 
lendations. 

('apt.  Pratt,  in  admitting  that  I  had  received  no  information  as  to 
le  department's  policy  or  plans  until  July,  1917,  stated  that  the 
olicy  letter  which  was  cabled  to  me  at  that  time,  and  which  in  sub- 
tance  assured  the  Allies  of  the  full  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
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Navy  in  the  war,  was  the  policy  which  had,  in  fact,  been  followed 
from  the  beginning,  and  Capt.  Pratt  was  positive  that  at  all  timef 
every  officer  in 'the  department  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  U 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  Allies. 

I  assumed  that  this  would  be  the  policy  of  the  department,  in  th< 
absence  of  any  definite  instructions  or  specific  information.  It  wai 
so  obviously  the  only  thing  that  we  could  do  that  there  was  no  ques 
tion  or  dispute  about  it.  I,  therefore,  considered  it  my  duty  to  get  ii 
touch  at  once  with  the  heads  of  the  allied  admiralties,  and,  after  a  ful 
discussion  of  the  situation  with  them,  to  recommend  to  the  Navy  De 
partment  such  steps  as  the  situation  warranted,  which  were  withir 
the  means  of  the  Navy  Department  to  undertake  and  which  were  ir 
agreement  with  the  policies  of  the  allied  navies.  This  I  did,  and  f rone 
the  time  of  mv  first  message  in  April,  1917, 1  endeavored  to  supply  all 
the  information  concerning  the  situation  which  was  physically  pos 
sible  with  but  one  aide.  For  three  months,  however,  my  efforts  seemed 
almost  futile.  Nine-tenths  of  my  messages  were  not  even  replied  to. 
I  received  no  indication  of  any  sort  as  to  what  the  department  s  action 
was  going  to  be.  The  Allies,  believing  that  I  was  the  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  the  Navy  Department,  naturally  looked  to  me  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  the  Navy  Department  intended  to  take  on 
the  recommendations  made,  and  during  all  those  first  months  I  prac- 
tically never  was  able  to  inform  them  as  to  what  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's plans  or  policy  might  be,  or  as  to  what  forces  might  be  sent 
immediately  or  ultimately. 

Meanwhile  the  Navy  Department  was  holding  the  55  vessels  of  the 
patrol  force  together  with  many  destrovers  of  the  fleet  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  They  were  consistently  disregarding  or  disapproving 
the  Allies'  requests  for  assistance.  They  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation and  discussion  with  the  allied  officials  in  Washington  as  to 
the  steps  which  thev  would  take ;  but,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
statement  before  this  committee,  in  most  cases  I  was  not  even  in- 
formed of  these  discussions,  or  of  the  decision  reached,  and  had  to 
learn,  in  most  cases  accidentally,  of  these  activities  of  the  department 
through  casual  remarks  of  allied  naval  officials  or  through  seeing 
on  their  desks  messages  from  Washington  conveying  essential  in- 
formation about  plans,  movements,  and  disposition  of  forces,  etc. 

All  of  the  department's  witnesses  have  agreed  that  I  was  the  Navy 
Department's  representative  abroad;  that  most  of  the  information 
received  by  the  Navy  Department  came  through  me;  and  that  mv 
recommendations  were  almost  without  exception  ultimately  followed, 
after  the  period  of  delay,  running  often  into  months.  I  do  not  desire 
to  deal  longer  with  this  point  except  to  invite  attention  to  one  rather 
significant  feature  of  the  situation. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  0MN18CIENT  WISDOM  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  NOT  JUSTIFIED 

BY  FACTS  AND  RESULTS. 

The  Secretary  has  laid  great  stress  upon  his  statement  that  all  de- 
cisions had  to  be  made  in  Washington.  By  that  he  implies  that  the 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department,  who  testify  that  they  had  very  in- 
complete information  as  to  the  war  experience  of  the  Allies,  were 
pore  competent  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  only  a  few  subordi- 
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ival  officers,  to  judge  the  complicated  submarine  situa- 
Iotermine  what  should  be  done,  than  were  the  heads  of 
s-ies  themselves,  who  had  had  nearly  three  years'  of  ex- 
lie  war,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  hundreds 
intisubniarine  officers,  and  who  had  the  full  and  com- 
uition  on  every  conceivable  subject  relating  to  the  war 
s  reach. 

ISM    BY  THE  SECRETARY  THAT  MY  INFORMATION  CAME  FROM 
BRITISH  SOURCES  IS  UNTENABLE. 


rotary  has  specifically  stated  that  my  information  came 
British  sources,  and  has  assumed  that  because  I  got  my 
im  f  rom  liritish  sources  it  was  necessarily  of  little  or  no 
.1  tViat  for  this  reason  all  of  mv  recommendations  were  open 
ion  and  hail  to  be  viewed  with  great  care.   Inasmuch  as  I 

sent  to  London  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself  to 
i formation,  chiefly  from  British  sources,  because  as  he  recog- 
this  time,  and  until  his  testimony  before  this  committee  the 
Navy  was  necessarily  playing  the  chief  part  in  the  war  at 
lay  be  permitted  to  inquire  from  what  sources  I  was  expected 
ire  information  if  not  from  the  British,  to  whom  I  had  been 
ted,  and  from  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  navies  when  we  met  in 
»nce'i  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  allied  experience  in  the  sub- 
S  war  was  known  only  to  the  allied  officials,  from  whom  did 
H  ivtary  expect  me  to  get  the  information  upon  which  mv 
mendations  were  to  be  based  if  not  from  these  sources  (  It 
be  added  also  that,  although  my  information  was  necessarily 
these  sources,  and  although  in  some  cases  I  transmitted  requests 

to  the  Navy  Department  through  me  by  the  British  or  French 
a\\an  Navy  Departments,  in  almost  all  cases  my  recommenda- 
-  were  based  upon  a  thorough  review  of  the  situation  made  in 
Ajvence  not  only  with  British  but  usually  with  the  responsible 
nch  and  Italian  naval  officials  as  well. 


FALLACY  OF  POSITION  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


t  was  obviously  the  Navy  Department's  function  and  duty  to  de- 
mine  our  policy  in  the  war.    The  policy  having  been  determined, 
1  steps  taken  to  carry  out  that  policy  obviously  depended  upon  a 
>wledge  of  the  exact  situation  and  full  information  as  to  how  our 
lilahle  forces  could  be  most  effectively  used.    The  Secretary's  at- 
ude  is  nothing  less  than  that  he  and  his  advisors  in  Washington, 
th  information  which  all  of  his  own  witnesses  have  admitted,  was 
uWniate  and  incomplete,  were  better  able  to  decide  as  to  how  a 
lain  number  of  the  naval  units  could  best  be  employed  abroad 
an  was  the  combined  experience  and  naval  wisdom  of  all  the  allied 
iders,  even  though  such  employment  might  depend  upon  informa- 
Mt  not  12  hours  old  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  immediate 
lion. 

In  reviewing  the  delays  of  the  Navy  Department  in  sending  forces 
woau  and  in  sending  me  additions  to  my  staff  of  one  line  officer, 

is  apparent  that  these  delays  were  due  to  the  lack  of  any  consistent 
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plan  and  to  the  inability  to  realize  the  situation  and  to  perceive  th 
steps  which  were  necessary  to  meet  it.  Practically  all  of  the  depart 
ment's  witnesses,  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  Badger,  Capt.  Prat 
Admiral  McKean,  have  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  better  t 
have  sent  the  forces  abroad  earlier. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  BOLD  WAR  POLICY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  TIMI 
AND  HESITANT  INACTION  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  contrast  the  bold,  offensiv 
policy  which  inspired  the  President  from  the  time  that  we  entere 
the  war  with  the  policy  of  inaction,  hesitation,  and  delay  on  the  par 
of  the  Navy  Department,  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  testimon 
of  the  department's  witnesses.  The  President,  as  the  speech  to  th 
officers  of  the  fleet,  on  the  Pennsylvania,  in  August,  1917,  and  hi 
message  to  me  on  July  4  plainly  indicate  was  in  favor  of  acting  boldl; 
and  disregarding  the  possibility  of  loss  if  the  victory  might  thereb 
be  hastened.  lie  stated  that  he  would  willingiv  sacrifice  half  th 
American  and  British  combined  fleets  to  accomplish  this  end.  Yet 
at  the  very  time  that  the  President  was  expressing  these  sentiment* 
the  Navy  Department  was  subordinating  the  sending  of  assist  a  nc 
to  the  Allies  to  local  defensive  measures,  was  considering,  not  th 
winning  of  the  war  but  the  saving  o  fthe  few  American  ships  whie) 
might  have  been  sunk  if  two  or  three  submarines  had  visited  th 
Atlantic  coast  in  1917  or  the  small  amount  of  American  shippin; 
which  could  have  been  protected  to  a  certain  degree  through  th 
sole  policy  which  the  department  consistently  carried  out  in  th 
early  months — that  is,  of  arming  American  merchantmen.  It  ap 
pa  rent  ly  made  no  difference  to  the  department  that  for  every  to) 
of  Amercan  shipping  that  was  thus  being  saved  ten,  or  one  hundred 
or  one  thousand  tons  of  allied  shipping  was  being  lost. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  EARLY  MONTHS  OF  TH! 

WAR. 

Admiral  Benson  has  very  clearly  explained  what  the  policy  of 
department  was  in  this  connection  in  the  early  part  of  1917. 
policy  was  not  to  do  everything  possible  to  win  the  war,  but  to  folk 
his  natural  inclinations  and  safeguard  American  interests  and 
American  Navy  and  help  the  Allies  with  the  forces  left  over. 

He  said,  for  example  (p.  4778)  : 

Mahan  was  writing  general  principles  for  ordinary  war.    Mahnn  also  si 
a  great  deal  about  cooperation  with  allies  whleh  has  not  been  brought  in.  a 
I  am  not  prepan*d  to  bring  it  in.    *    *    *    This  war  was  a  very  unusual  o 
The  conditions  were  very  unusual.   It  was  a  condition,  and  not  n  theory,  that 
were  facing,  and  we  had  to  meet  it  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  we  could 
what  we  had. 

Page  3743  I : 

Admiral  Henson.  Mine  was  the  responsibility.    I  had  to  exercise  iny  Ji 
ment ;  and  my  first  thought  in  the  beginning,  during,  and  always  was  to 
first,  that  our  own  coast  and  our  own  vessels  and  our  own  interests  were 
guarded.   Then,  when  I  was  satisfied  that  that  was  done  as  far  as  I  could 
what  we  had,  then  to  give  everything  we  had  and  to  do  everything  we 
could  for  the  common  cause. 
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Senator  Pittman  asked  some  questions  which  bring  out  the  same 
thought : 

s*iiat«»r  I'ittm am  (p.  4743  H).  If  we  had  writ  our  fighting  ships  immediately 
•  the  war  zone,  they  would  have  been  placed  lu  danger  of  destruction  immedi- 
i:-ty.  would  they  not? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  while  In  the  submarine  zone,  certainly. 

<«-n:it«»r  Pittman.  The  loss  of  every  one  of  our  major  ships  during  the  wui 
have  wen  kernel  our  permanent  Navy,  would  It  not? 

\dmiral  Benson.  It  would. 

S+iimU*  I'ittman.  The  (iencral  Board,  as  had  you  as  Chief  of  ( >|>erutionst  had 

thing*  in  mind,  did  it  not? 
\<!miml  Bknso.n.  Yes. 

s**n;it«»r  Pittman.  And,  as  you  have  testified,  your  first  thought  was  for  the 
-"tM'tlwi  of  our  own  coast  and  the  preservation  of  our  own  Navy? 
Admiral  Benson.  Absoultely,  sir. 

Pajre4778: 

Admiral  Bk.nson.  You  always  have  one  chance  out  of  tw<»,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
-  rij^hr.  •  •  *  I  had  to  net  on  my  Judgment;  1  could  not  take  chances;  I 
;>\  ti»  view  the  situation  and  act  according  to  my  Judgment  and  my  natural 

•  Dilation  and  my  duty,  as  I  raw  it.  to  safeguard  American  interests,  and  1  did 
-at  :  and.  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  I  should  do  the  same  thing  again. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  of  more  convincing  evidence  of  a 
.  k  of  whole-heartedness  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  which 
-^  apparently  not  recognized  as  the  common  cause  nt  (his  stage  of 

e  war. 

•■t-VTIOX    II Y   NAVY  DKPAKTMENT  OF  CRtNCtriJIS   KUI>   |>OWX   BY  THE 

PRESIDENT. 

In  view  of  these  statements  as  to  the  safety-first  policy  which 
;»\enied  the  department  at  this  time,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 

■  ■silt  «»ut  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Admiralty  mid  the  Hritish 
^iw  were  heing  criticized  for  inactivity  by  the  1'resident,  the  Navy 
apartment  was  holding  back  our  own  forces  :iJMMI  milo  from  the 

ir  zone,  ami  was  not  giving  its  representative  abroad  the  support 
vtiier  in  personnel  or  in  ships  which  every  one  of  the  department's 

■  tnesM's  has  recognized  was  possiblv  necessary,  and  which  they 

■  jtwmI  should  have  l>een  given.    The  Saw  Department  was  also  at 

<  time  insistently  resisting  the  a  do]  >t  ion  of  the  very  measures 
"  'itch  ultimately  proved  most  successful  in  putting  down  the  sub- 
marine menace;  that  is.  the  use  of  convoy  and  the  employment  of 

.tnerous  antisubmarine  craft  within  the  war  zone— and  not  ;1,<MX) 
r  les  from  the  war  zone— to  protect  the  shipping  needed  to  main- 
M.ii  the  allied  lines  of  communication  and  to  safeguard  the  transport 

f  troops  ami  supplies  and  to  attack  submarines  whenever  they  at- 
vmpted  to  interfere  with  the  convoy. 

The  measures  which  are  successful  in  war  are  often  not  those  la>ld 
spectacular  stn>kes  which  appeal  so  keenly  to  the  imagination. 
I'ractimllv  everv  witness  who  has  appeared  before  thi»  committee 
given  it  as  his  professional  opinion  t tint  the  methods  which  were 

"♦'□imended  in  April,  1917,  and  which  were  employed,  ami  which 

itimately  proved  successful  in  defeating  the  submarine  campaign, 
**re  the  only  ones  which  under  the  circumstances  could  have  l>een 
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As  the  President  very  rightly  pointed  out,  the  situation  was  so 
desperate  in  the  month  of  July,  1917,  that  it  was  not  a  time  for 
caution  or  for  the  employment  of  military  forces  on  secondary  ana 
unimportant  measures  (such  as  the  patrol  of  our  coast).  It  was 
most  certainly  a  time  for  quick  and  effective  action,  for  throwing 
all  the  strength  that  we  had,  or  that  we  could  immediately  obtain, 
against  the  enemy  in  the  war  that  would  prove  most  effective.  The 
President  himself  in  his  speech  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  pointed 
out  that  the  question  of  what  measures  should  be  used  against  the 
enemy  would  necessarily  have  to  be  determined  by  naval  experts  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  and  resources  available,  and,  it  should  be 
added,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  all-important  element  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  which  confronted  the  department  in 
1917  was  not  that  of  safety  first  for  American  interests,  or  of  deter- 
mining how  the  United  States  Navy  might  ultimately  be  made  the 
most  effective,  or  of  how  its  strength  could  ultimately  be  thrown  in 
on  the  biggest  possible  scale,  but  the  problem  was  that  of  using  im- 
mediately the  forces  that  were  immediately  available  in  order  to 
defeat  the  submarine  campaign,  to  save  allied  shipping,  and  thereby 
make  possible  a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  utilization  against 
the  enemy  of  the  vast  resources,  wealth,  man  power,  and  material 
which  America  could  throw  into  the  scale  and  thus  bring  about  a 
speedy  victory. 

REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  DATE  OF  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  AND 
BEGINNING  OF  EFFECTIVE  ACTION  BY  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  your  attention, 
which  I  hesitated  for  obvious  reasons  to  brin£  to  your  attention  when 
I  appeared  before  you  last  March,  and  that  is  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  the*  time  at  which  the  President  himself  intervened 
directly  in  naval  matters  and  the  time  at  which  the  department  be- 
gan to" heed  the  requests  from  the  Allies  for  reinforcements,  and  to 
adopt  and  put  into  effect  measures  concerning  which  they  had  been 
delaying  action.  In  my  previous  testimony  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  I  obtained  no  favorable  answer  to  my  requests  for  assistance  in 
April,  1917,  until  after  I  had  gone  to  Ambassador  Page  and  he  had 
sent  an  urgent  personal  message  intended  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President*  setting  forth  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Five 
days  after  his  message  was  sent  I  received  the  first  message  which  I 
had  had  from  the  Navy  Department,  giving  any  indication  that  they 
were  intending  to  send  forces  abroad  in  any  considerable  number. 
This  was  the  message  of  May  3,  in  which  the  department  announced 
its  intention  ultimately  to  send  36  destroyers. 

Similarly,  practically  all  of  my  urgent  dispatches  of  May  and  June 
went  unheeded  or  were  disapproved.  In  them  I  was  insistently  re- 
questing officers  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the  information  so  vitally 
needed  by  the  Navy  Department,  repeating  requests  for  antisubma- 
rine forces,  and  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  convoy  svstein 
as  a  means  by  which  the  submarine  campaign  could  be  checked.  In 
my  direct  testimony  I  related  to  you  my  appeal  to  Ambassador  Page 
at  the  end  of  June",  and  I  read  you  the  letter  which  I  sent  him,  ask- 
ing him  again  to  intervene  directly  in  the  endeavor  to  get  action  from 
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ti*  Navy  Department  I  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  time  that  the  de- 
:  trtment  was  ignoring  my  own  message.  At  the  end  of  June,  there 
'  rv.  Ambassador  Page  sent  another  urgent  personal  message  to  the 
Njte  Department,  intended  for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
.-nt.  calling  their  attention  to  the  very  serious  condition  of  affairs, 
xn  l  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  along  the  lines  which  I  had 
>*-n  recommending  for  two  and  one-half  months. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  Government  sent  a  message  to  the 
t'.nttsh  high  commissioner  in  Washington,  then  Lord  Northclifi'e, 
t-king  him  to  present  the  same  issue  to  the  American  Government. 
I.  of  course,  am  not  at  liberty  to  quote  this  message,  as  it  would  be  a 
--•latum  of  a  diplomatic  confidence  to  publish  a  copy  of  a  confident  i:d 

.-patch  between  another  Government  and  their  ambassador.  I 
raraed  later  in  London  that  the  British  ambassador  had  taken  up 
•i:s  matter  with  the  State  Department  and  had  presented  the  mes- 
are  sent  to  him  by  his  Government. 

Oipt.  Pratt  has  told  you  how,  after  the  message  from  Ambassador 
?ise  was  received  in  the  State  Department,  that  department  wrote 
iiing  the  Navy  Department  to  outline  its  war  policy,  and,  appar- 
"'W.  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Allien  Governments  had 

--ived  up  to  that  time  no  definite  indication  of  the  policy  govern- 
::the  Navy  Department  or  of  the  extent  of  the  cooj>eration  it  was 

>j>ared  to  give  to  the  Allies.   When  this  request  was  received  in  the 
*ivy  Department,  Capt.  Pratt,  as  he  has  already  told  you,  drafted 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  sent  to  the  State 

*>jrtment  over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  was 
i-tal  to  me  on  July  9,  1917,  and  which  was  the  first  definite  state- 
of  the  department's  policy  for  cooperating  with  the  Allies, 
•-.i^h  I  had  received. 

Thus,  after  I  had  failed  to  obtain  action  from  the  Navy  Depart - 
>T;t.  the  message  of  Ambassador  Page  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
nh  a  definite  statement  of  the  department's  jmlicy,  prepared  by 
ii»t.  Pratt.  I  think  that  that  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  no  policy 

•  ill  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  long  suc:i 

•  ;-i)irv  would  have  i>eon  delayed  if  it  had  not  l>een  for  the  reouest 

•  m  the  State  Department  to  the  Navy  Department  to  outline  some 
>i:cy. 

THE  FRESIDKXt'n  MKSSAOK  OF  Jl'LY  4,  1»1  7. 

At  the  same  time,  the  messages  from  Ambassador  Page  and  from  the 
s*:tisli  Government  had  doubtless  been  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
-*Tjt:  for  immediately-  afterward— that  is,  on  July  4— he  sent  me  the 
•t'at'h  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  read  to  you.    I  con- 
♦t  this  message  to  l>e,  in  effect,  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  the 
'  tish  Admiraltv  as  an  indictment  of  the  inaction  and  delays  which 
i  1  characterized  the  Navy  Department's  activities  during  the  early 
:,tthsof  the  war,  and  which  T  commented  upon  a  few  moments  ago. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  quoted  to  you  only  certain  parts  of  my 
'-;•}'  to  the  President,  stating  that  it  consisted  of  generalities.  It 
~i-so  far  from  l>eing  a  statement  of  generalities,  that  it  not  only 
^ned  very  explicitly  what,  in  my  opinion,  the  Navy  Department 
•uld  at  once  do,  but  it  presented  recommendations  which  were 
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put  in  force  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war 
I  should,  therefore,  like  to  read  you  the  President's  message  and  m> 
reply  in  full,  and  to  comment  lipon  them  in  order  that  the  subject 
referred  to  therein  may  be  clearly  understood.  The  President"* 
message  was  as  follows: 

[Received  July  5,  1017,  American  Embassy,  I/ondon.  from  State  Department.  Jalr  4 
7  p.  m.    Strictly  confidential.    For  Admiral  Sims.    Confidential,  from  the  President.] 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  failun 
of  the  British  Admiralty  to  use  (Jreat  Britain's  naval  superiority  In  an  effect  ivt 
way.  In  the  presence  of  the  present  submarine  emergency  they  are  helples* 
to  the  point  of  panic.  Every  plan  we  suggest  they  reject  for  some  reason  o] 
prudence.  In  my  view  this  is  not  a  time  for  prudence,  but  for  boldness,  ever 
at  the  cost  of  great  losses.  In  most  of  your  dispatches  you  have  quite  properly 
advised  us  of  the  sort  of  aid  and  cooi*>ratlon  desired  from  us  by  th< 
Admiralty.  The  trouble  is  that  their  plans  and  methods  do  not  seem  to  u* 
efficacious.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  report  to  me 
confidentially  of  course,  exactly  what  the  Admiralty  has  been  doing  and  what 
they  have  accomplished  :  and  added  to  the  report  your  own  comments  ami 
suggestions,  based  on  independent  thought,  as  to  the  whole  situation  without 
legard  to  the  judgments  arrived  at  on  that  side  of  the  water.  The  Admiralty 
was  very  slow  to  adopt  the  practice  of  convoy,  and  Is  not  now,  I  judge,  protect- 
ing convoys  on  an  adequate  scale  within  the  danger  zone,  seeming  to  prefer 
to  keep  its  small  craft  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  absence  of  craft  for  convoy 
is  even  more  apparent  on  the  French  coast  than  on  the  English  coast  and  in  flu 
channel.  I  do  not  see  how  the  necessary  militnry  supplies  and  supplies  of  fo«Ml 
and  fuel  oil  are  to  be  delivered  at  British  ports  in  any  other  way  within  th« 
next  few  mouths  than  under  adequate  convoy.  There  will  presently  not  be 
ships  enough  and  our  own  shipbuilding  plans  may  not  begin  to  yield  imprCrtant 
results  in  less  than  IS  months.  I  believe  that  you  will  keep  these  Instructions 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  yourself,  and  that  you  will  give  me  such  advice  as 
you  would  give  if  you  were  handling  the  situation  yourself  and  if  you  wert 
running  a  navy  of  your  own. 

Of  course,  when  one  considers  the  tremendous  burden  which  tli€ 
President  was  carrying  during  those  critical  months  of  1917  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  have  had  any  intimate  detailed  knowl- 
edge concerning  what  the  Navy  Department  was  doing.  It  is  at  least 
to  be  presumed  that  his  estimates  of  the  Navy  Department's  activities 
were  based  chiefly  upon  reports  made  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Navy.  We  can  only  surmise  the  character  of  those  reports.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  Navy  Department  had  been  resisting  the 
adoption  of  the  convoy  method  for  over  two  months  at  the  date  oi 
this  message:  that  they  had  failed  to  send  light  craft  abroad  for  the 
very  reason  of  prudence,  which  the  President  so  strongly  condemned ; 
and  that  they  were  acting  with  incomprehensible  hesitation  and  delay 
make  it  apparent  that  the  criticism  which  he  applies  to  the  Ad- 
miralty apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  attitude  of  the  Nary 
Department  at  that  time. 

ACTION  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING  THE  DATE  OF 

THP  PRESIDENT^  CABLE  MESSAGE. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment accepted  the  convoy  system  and  cabled  me  announcing  its  ac- 
ceptance the  dav  following  this  message  sent  by  the  President  to  me, 
or  on  July  5,  1917,  although  as  late  as  June  20^  1917,  the  department 
had  cabled  me  that — 

In  regard  to  convoy,  I  consider  that  American  vessels  having  armed  guards 
are  safer  when  sailing  independently. 
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-tie  l>it  later  I  will  refer  to  the  alleged — what  is  the  word? — 
y   of  that  telegram. 

message  of  July  5,  1917,  announcing  the  assignment  of 
~»   to  convov  dutv,  has  alreadv  been  read  to  vou  a  numl>er  of 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  week  following  the 
fZ.  of  this  message  by  the  President  I  received  more  information 
-lie  Navv  Department  as  to  their  plans  and  intentions  than  I 
M-t^ived  Jn  the  previous  three  months  and  was  cabled  the  first 
ic*nt  of  their  policy  that  had  been  sent  me.   The  department  in 
*«"k  following  July  4  decided  not  only  to  adopt  the  convoy  but 
«1    11  antisubmarine  craft  to  Gibraltar,  to  bring  5  destrovers 
tlie  Asiatic  Fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  send  various 
light  craft.   It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the  department  finally 
lotion  to  accelerate  the  destroyer  program  and  to  postpone  the 
Miilding  program,  in  order  to  build  destroyers  more  rapidly. 
A  as  from  that  time — that  is.  from  July  4.  approximately — that 
avv  Department  began  to  act  with  a  certain  amount  of  prompt - 
i pon  the  requests  from  the  Allies.   It  was  from  that  time  that  I 
l  at  least  to  receive  answers  in  most  cases  to  the  messages  that 
1  oeen  sending.    It  was  three  days  after  that  the  President  sent 
lessago  to  me  that  my  request  for  a  chief  of  staff,  that  had  been 
itedly  disapproved  in  the  previous  two  months,  was  finally 
ted.  and  I  was  informed  that  other  officers  were  to  be  sent  me, 
eordance  with  my  often-repeated  requests.   It  is.  of  course,  pos- 
thnt  this  sudden  change  of  front  in  the  Navy  Department  was 
t«>  other  causes  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
linfr  coincidence  that  this  almost  unexpected  series  of  favorable 
sions  by  the  department  should  come  in  the  week  immediately 
*wing  the  sending  of  this  dispatch  from  the  President  to  me. 

REPLY  To  THE  PRKSII)KNT*S  MKSSAOK. 

t  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Daniels  said  that  this  statement  was 
atement  of  generalities.    I  would  like  to  invite  the  committee's 

ginent  as  to  whether  it  is  not  an  exceedingly  specific  dispatch, 
his  coincidence  appears  all  the  more  striking  when  the  full  text 

my  message  to  the  President  i-  con>idered. 

Phe  quotations  made  bv  the  Secretarv  of  the  Xavv  were,  verv 
fortunately,  so  disassociated  from  their  context  as  to  give  an 
[lost  completely  erroneous  impression  of  the  nature  of  this  mes- 
re.    I  am  therefore  quoting  it  in  full,  as  follow-: 

.In.v  7.  1017. 

•mi  :  Admiral  Rims,  American  Emhan«jr,  London, 
i :  State  Department. 
:  The  President. 

I  have  sent  by  the  hist  mall  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  official  paper, 
ted  July,  ami  giving  the  present  British  naval  |>ollcy,  the  disposition  of  the 
--••is  of  the  fleet,  and  the  manner  and  method  of  their  employment. 
This  will  show  to  wh.it  extent  the  various  units  of  tbc  fleet,  particularly 
stroyers.  are  being  used  to  op|w>so  the  submarines,  to  protect  shipping  and 
cort  convoys. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  convoy  system  will  be  successful.  It  Is 
•inc  applied  as  extensively  as  the  number  of  available  escort  eruisers  and 
•*  trovers  will  permit.    The  paper  shows  nlso  that  there  remains  with  the 

tin  Bee!  barely  sufficient  destroyers  and  auxiliary  force*  to  meet  on  equal 
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the  application  of  the  convoy  system  are  rendered  possible  solely  by  the 
British  main  fleet  and  its  continuous  readiness  for  action  in  case  the  German 
fleet  comes  out  or  adopts  any  operations  outside  the  shelter  of  its  forti  flea  turn* 
and  its  mine  fields. 

I  am  also  forwarding  by  next  mall  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  June  27,  from 
the  minister  of  shipping  to  the  prime  minister,  showing  the  present  shipping 
situation  and  forecasting  the  results  of  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of 
destruction.  Brleliy,  this  shows  that  this  rate  is  more  than  three  times  aa 
great  as  the  rate  of  building.  A  certain  minimum  amount  of  tonnage  is  re- 
quired to  supply  the  allied  countries  and  their  armies.  This  letter  shows  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  destruction  this  minimum  will  be  reached  about  next 
January. 

That  is,  January,  1918. 

This  is  not  an  opinion.  It  Is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  It  simply  means 
that  if  this  continues  the  Allies  will  be  forced  to  an  unsatisfactory  peace. 

The  North  Sea  is  mined  by  British  and  German  mines  for  more  than  100 
miles  north  and  west  of  Heligoland  up  to  the  3-mile  limits  of  Denmark  and 
Holland.  Over  30,000  mines  have  been  laid  and  additional  mines  are  being 
laid. 

It  is  through  these  neutral  waters  that  almost  all  submarines  have  been 
passing. 

A  sea  attack  alone  upon  German  ports  or  any  heavily  fortified  ports  could 
not  succeed  against  the  concealed  guns  of  modern  defences. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  preparations  are  now  being  made  by  a 
combined  sea  and  land  attack  to  force  back  the  German  right  flank  and  deny 
the  use  of  Zeebrugge  as  a  destroyer  base,  though  not  yet  definitely  decided 
by  the  War  Council;  that  this  would  have  been  done  long  ago  but  for  dis- 
agreements between  the  Allies. 

The  German  fleet  has  not  left  the  neighborhood  of  Heligoland  for  about  a 
year. 

I  am  aware  of  but  two  plans  suggested  by  our  Government  for  preventing  the 
egress  of  German  submarines.  These  were  contained  in  the  department's  dis- 
patches of  April  17  and  May  11,  and  were  "answered  in  my  dispatches  of  April  18 
and  May  14,  respectively. 

These  same  suggestions  and  many  similar  ones  have  been  and  continue  to  l>e 
made  by  people  of  all  classes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  been  shown 
the  studies  of  the  proposed  plans  and  consider  them  Impractical. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  war  will  be  decided  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
submarine  campaign.  Unless  the  allied  lines  of  communication  can  be  ade- 
quately protected,  all  operations  on  shore  must  eventually  fail.  For  this  reason, 
and  as  further  described  in  my  various  dispatches,  the  sea  war  must  remain 
here  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latest  information  is 
available  here  and  can  l>e  met  only  by  prompt  action  here.  It  is  wholly  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  direct  or  to  properly  coordinate  operations  through  the 
medium  of  communications,  by  letter  or  cable. 

Therefore,  as  requested  by  you,  if  I  had  complete  control  of  our  sea  forces 
with  the  success  of  the  allied  cause  solely  in  view,  I  would  immediately  take 
the  following  steps: 

First.  Make  immediate  preparations  to  throw  into  the  war  area  our  maximum 
force,  prepare  the  fleet  immediately  for  distant  service.  As  the  fleet,  in  case  it 
does  move,  would  require  a  large  force  of  protective  light  craft,  and  as  su<h 
craft  would  delay  the  fleet's  movements,  we  should  advance  to  European  waters 
all  possible  craft  of  such  description,  either  in  service  or  which  can  t>e  immedi- 
ately commandeered  and  put  Into  service:  that  is,  destroyers,  armed  tuns 
yachts,  light,  cruisers,  revenue  cutters,  minelayers,  minesweepers,  trawlers,  pun- 
boats,  and  similar  craft. 

Second.  Such  a  force,  while  waiting  for  the  fleet  to  move,  should  be  employnl 
to  the  maximum  degree  in  putting  down  the  enemy  submarine  campaign  and  In 
escorting  convoys  of  merchant  ships  and  troops,  and  would  be  in  position  at  all 
times  to  fall  back  on  our  main  fleet  if  it  approached  these  waters. 

Third.  Prepare  the  maximum  number  of  supply  and  fuel  ships  and  be  pre- 
pared to  support  our  heavy  forces  in  case  they  are  needed. 

Fourth.  Concentrate  all  naval  construction  on  destroyers  and  light  craft 
Postpone  construction  of  heavy  craft  and  depend  upon  the  fact,  which  I  believe 
to  be  true,  that  regardless  of  any  future  developments,  we  can  always  count 
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*    support  of  the  British  Navy.   I  have  l>een  assured  of  this  by  Important 
.  :*^»it  official* 

-eV  s   fur  as  consistent  with  the  above  building  program  of  light  craft, 
^  fly   <le*<troyprs,  concentrate  all  other  ship  building  on  merchant  ton- 
^i^vert  all  possible  shipping  to  supplying  the  Allies. 

-X.s  the  convoy  system  for  merchant  shipping  at  present  affords  better 
t:Iian  any  other  means  for  Insuring  the  safety  of  lines  of  communication 
ii  1  itary  and  naval  forces  on  all  fronts,  we  should  lend  every  support  pos- 
insurc  success  to  this,  and  we  should  cooperate  with  British  authorities 
^-Tttlted  States  and  here  who  ure  attempting  to  carry  out  the  convoy 

leve  the  above  advice  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  prlnei- 
■nilitnry  warfare.   The  first  step  Is  to  establish  here  In  London  a  branch 
War  Council,  upon  whose  advice  you  can  thoroughly  depend.  Until 
clone,  it  will  be  impossible  to  Insure  that  the  part  which  the  United 
tnkes  in  this  war,  whether  It  is  won  or  lost,  will  be  that  which  the 
will  prove  to  have  been  the  maximum  possible.   It  Is  quite  Impracticable 
•   nearly  single-handed,  to  accumulate  all  the  necessary  information,  and 
-  »ot   only  impracticable  but  unsafe  to  depend  upon  decisions  made  in 
ifTton,  which  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  incomplete  information, 
'      ucli  information  can  not  be  efficiently  communicated  by  letter  or  cable. 

can  be  assured  if  I  be  given  adequate  staff  of  competent  officers  of  the 
*  •     Ml  training  and  experience. 
•  ^  Rently  recommend  that  they  be  selected  from  the  younger  and  most  pro- 
re  types,  preferably  War  College  graduate  men,  of  the  type  of  Twining, 
t  ■_.    Knox,  McNamee,  Stirling,  Cone,  Coffee,  Cotton,  King,  Pye. 

.  bsli  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my  reports  and  dispatches  have  been 
.  J  eases  an  Independent  opinion,  based  upon  specific  and  official  facts  and 
which  I  have  collected  in  the  various  Admiralty  and  other  Government 
jnents.    They  constitute  my  own  conviction,  and  hence  comply  with  your 
st  for  an  independent  opinion. 

at  is  the  message  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Naw  characterizes 
.e  of  generalities.  I  should  say  that  not  only  didl  define  every- 
r  we  should  do.  but  that  message  laid  down  a  policy  which  was 
:ly  the  same  as  that  I  laid  down  in  my  first  dispatch  of  April  4, 
;  and  it  was  the  policy  and  the  means  that  were  carried  out  for 
remainder  of  the  war  and  upon  which  we  won  the  submarine 
Daign. 

think  it  hardly  necessary  to  comment  further  upon  this  message, 
rv  one  of  the  six  steps  which  I  recommended  to  the  President 
his  dispatch  could  have  been  and  should  have  been  part  of  the 
iary  war  plan  which  should  have  been  and  could  have  been  put 
effect  on  the  day  we  declared  war.  With  the  information  then 
dable,  every  one  of  these  steps  could  have  been  and  should  have 
l  foreseen;  and  if  there  had  been  an  adequate  planning  section  in 
department  and  if  the  head  of  the  department  had  approved  the 
on  of  such  a  planning  section,  some  such  plan  would  have  been 
nutated  and  would  have  been  put  into  effect  at  once.  The  depart- 
it's  witnesses,  especially  Admiral  Badger  and  Capt.  Pratt,  have 
ified  that  thev  recommended  practically  the  same  measures  in 
rch,  April,  and  May,  but  without  success.  I  had  been  recommend- 
•  these  verv  same  measures  since  April  14,  1917,  equallv  without 
cess.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  President  had  sent  this 
ssage  to  me  and  I  had  replied  the  department  had  acted  in  the 
nner  recommended  in  my  reply  to  him,  and  had  adopted  the 
rious  recommendations  as  being  essential  to  a  successful  prosecu- 
n  of  the  war  against  the  submarines.  It  is  frankly  absurd  to  claim 
,  it  I  have  been  contending  that  I  was  the  only  officer  in  the  Navy 

-fdff»i*>v>pe  junjfrment  should  have  been  accepted:  but  it  so  happened  that 
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I  was  the  officer  sent  abroad  to  represent  the  department  and  to  ob- 
tain from  the  allied  admiralties,  and  from  the  British  Admiralt] 
principally,  the  information  upon  which  the  department  could  baa 
its  action. 

It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  the  information  which  I  sem 
should  come  from  British  or  allied  sources.  It  was,  therefore 
equally  inevitable  that  the  recommendations  which  I  made,  anc 
which  were  in  complete  agreement  with  the  war  experience  of  th< 
Allies,  should  be  more  sound  that  those  made  bv  any  other  officer 
no  matter  how  intelligent  or  how  highly  trained,  who  did  noi 
possess  this  same  information,  and  who  did  not  have  this  same  op 
portunity  of  discussing  the  situation  with  the  responsible  heads  o; 
the  allied  navies.  No  plan,  based  on  insufficient  information  anc 
incorrect  premises,  can  ever  be  successful,  no  matter  how  logically 
based  upon  false  premises,  how  striking,  how  bold,  or  how  spec 
tacularly  attractive  it  may  seem.  I  am  not  contending  that  tin 
officers  of  the  Navy  Department  were  inefficient,  or  that  they  failed 
in  any  respect  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their  lights*  I  an 
trying  simply  to  make  clear  that  they  necessarily  could  not  have  ha< 
the  information  that  was  wholly  essential  to  make  decisions  in 
volving  the  details  of  operations  in  the  war  zone,  and,  for  the  sara< 
reasons  they  could  not  intelligently  review  such  decisions. 
criticisms  are  not  directed  against  these  officers,  who  I  am  confiden 
in  every  instance  were  putting  forth  their  best  efforts,  but  agains 
the  condition  in  the  department  which  made  it  impossible  for  then 
to  work  as  efficiently  as  would  otherwise  have  been  possibly  th 
case. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  WAS   IN   REALITY   AN   INDICTMENT  OF  THI 
POLICY  PURSUED  AT  THAT  TIME  BY  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

I  regret  extremelv  that  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  has  seen  fit 
in  introducing  this  message  of  the  President,  to  reflect  upon  th 
services  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  the  allied  cause.  It  was  a  per 
sonal  and  confidential  message,  aildressed  to  me,  which  I  had  guards 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  I  would  have  considered  myself  guilt; 
of  a  grave  breach  of  confidence  if  I  had  brought  the  matter  befor 
this  committee.  I  am  also  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Navy  should  introduce  this  message  as  evidence  against  me,  whei 
the  facts  which  I  have  just  related  show  that  the  criticisms  of  th 
President  bear  with  even  greater  force  against  the  Navy  Depart 
ment,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  than  against  the  Admiralt}'.  W< 
can  only  assume  that  the  President,  from  the  moment  that  we  en 
tered  the  war,  was  trving  to  carrv  into  effect  a  vigorous  and  sue 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  seems  very  probable  that  th< 
President  himself  was  not  familiar  at  the  time  with  the  extent  t< 
which  the  Navy  Department  was  violating  the  very  principles  whicl 
he  laid  down :  principles  which  were  accepted  by  the  Navy  Depart 
ment  almost  immediatelv  after  his  message  was  sent;  principles  whicl 
were  in  complete  accord  with  the  recommendations  which  had  beei 
made  by  the  department's  representative  abroad  during  the  previou 
three  months;  principles  which  had  been  insistentlv  but  vainly 
urged  upon  the  department  in  these  months  by  the  Gfeneral  Boar< 
and  by  Capt.  Pratt  and  other  officers  in  the  office  of  Operations. 
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"very  fact  that  the  department  almost  immediately  took  favor- 
*tion  on  many  matters  which  had  been  recommended  long  be- 
hows  how  the  head  of  the  department  at  that  time  regarded 
•esiilent's  message.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  could  have 
connection  between  the  President's  insistence  on  boldness 
Tensive  action  and  the  sudden  abandonment  by  the  department 
timid,  prudent,  and  defensive  policy  for  one  of  cooperation 
:lie  Allies  in  the  war  zone  in  the  measures  which  alone  could 
id  meet  the  issue  of  the  submarine  campaign. 

the  navy  department's  announced  war  policy. 

iave  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  consequences 
y  appeal  to  Ambassador  Page  for  assistance  in  presenting  the 
[  ion  in  European  waters  to  the  department  was  the  announce- 
t>y  the  Navy  Department  of  a  policy  to  govern  its  action  in  the 

l>t.  Pratt  in  his  testimony  told  you  how  this  policy  came  to  be 

ved  and  stated  that,  although  not  previously  formulated,  it  had 
in  substance  the  policy  which  had  governed  the  department  since 

>c»<xi nning  of  the  war  and  remained  its  policy  until  the  end.  Capt. 

t  also  stated  that,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  State  Depart  - 

t  for  such  an  announcement  of  policy,  he  had  himself  prepared 
letter,  and  that  finally  the  Secretary's  signature  was  obtained 
the  reply  sent  to  the  State  Department.  On  July  9,  this  letter 
<  aided  to  me  for  my  guidance.    This  message  has  already  been 

ted,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  it  again  at  this  time. 

he  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Navy  Department 

he  State  Department  : 

Navy  Dkiwrtment. 

W'axhimjlon. 

onfidentlaL 

ir:  Referring  to  the  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Page  in  I^ondon  dated 
e  1917  (copy  attached).  After  careful  consideration  of  the  present 
al  situation,  taken  In  connection  with  possible  future  situations  which  might 
»e,  the  Navy  Department  is  prepared  to  announce  as  its  policy  in  so  far  as 
elatt «s  to  the  Allies — 

1 )  The  heartiest  cooperation  with  the  Allies  to  meet  the  present  submarine 
latloQ,  in  Etirope&D  or  other  waters,  compatible  with  an  adequate  defense 
i»ur  own  home  waters. 

i  J  i  The  heartiest  cooperation  with  the  Allies  to  meet  any  future  situation 
sing  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  A  realization  that  while  a  successful  termination  of  the  present  war 
i-t  always  he  the  first  allied  aim  and  will  probably  result  In  diminished  ten- 
»n  throughout  the  world,  the  future  position  of  the  United  States  must  in  no 
iv  be  Jeopardized  Ijy  any  disintegration  of  our  main  righting  fleets. 
(4>  The  conception  that  the  present  main  military  role  of  the  1'nited  States 
i\ul  forces  lies  in  its  safeguarding  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  Allies, 
i  pursuing  this  aim  there  will,  generally  speaking,  be  two  classes  of  vessels 
i gaged— minor  craft  and  major  craft — and  two  roles  of  action;  tirst  offensive, 
•cond  defensive. 

In  pursuing  the  role  set  forth  In  paragraph  (4>.  the  Navy  department  cam 
Ot  too  strongly  insist  that  in  Its  opinion,  the  offensive  must  always  be  the 
ominant  note  In  any  general  plan  of  strategy  prepared.  But,  as  tin*  primary 
Me  in  all  offensive  operations  must  perforce  belong  to  allied  powers,  the  Navy 
department  announces  as  Its  i m » l i < -y  that,  in  general,  it  is  willing  to  accept  any 
olnl  plan  of  action  of  the  Allies  deemed  necessary  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

(6)  Pursuant  to  the  above  general  policy,  the  Navy  Department  announces 
is  its  general  plan  of  action  the  following: 
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(«)  Its  willingness  to  send  its  minor  fish  tins  forces,  comprise  «r  rVwyJ 
cruisers,  submarine  chasers,  auxiliaries,  in  any  Diim»>ers  n.»t  inrwapt! ^  J 
home  needs,  and  to  any  field  of  action  deemed  expedient  by  ibr  >  •-•  j 
admiralties,  which  would  not  involve  a  violation  of  our  present  St*&.  >v  1 

(6)  Its  unwillingness,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  separate  any  <Y.rs?,  ,| 
the  main  fleet  for  service  abroad,  although  it  is  willing  to  send  tb*  hkw  j 
ship  fleet  abroad  to  act  as  a  united  but  cooperating  unit  when,  an>r  v 
sultations  of  all  admiralties  concerned,  the  emergency  is  deemed  in 
and  the  entire  tension  imposed  upon  the  line  of  communin»i.-ti>  jv 
increase  in  the  number  of  fighting  ships  in  European  waters  wii:  « 
strain  upon  it. 

(c)  Its  willingness  to  discuss  more  fully  plans  for  joint  operatic. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

The  honornble  the  Secretary  of  State, 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  policy  at  length,  and  will  corner  : 
self  with  reading  you  the  reply  which  I  made  to  the  Xavy  De- 
ment on  the  16th  of  July,  191  <.  It  will  be  noted  that  my  replj :,  - 
department  of  this  date  contained  practically  the  same  necomiL- 
tions  as  the  message  which  I  had  sent  to  the  President  a  week  v 
My  reply  was  as  follows.   That  document  is  perfectly  well  h. : 
and  has  been  inserted  in  the  record.   It  is  a  letter  from  the  Na  -  '. 
partment  defining  the  policy  which  the  State  Department  a^fce-i 
to  define.   I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  policy  at  length,  but  I  - 
read  this  paragraph  from  the  letter: 

17.  One  of  the  greatest  military  difficulties  of  this  war.  and  nerbi^ 
allied  wars,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  coordination  and  cooperatiun  in  s.  • 
effort.   I  am  aware  of  a  great  mnss  of  information  in  this  connection  w/j.± 
practically  impossible  to  Impart  except  by  personal  discission. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  long  reply,  and  as  I  have  stated  all  li. 
in  it  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  it,  but  I  should  like  to 
it  included  in  the  record. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  refer  to  an  unfortunate  omi&i«o  : 
quotation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  one  of  the  pai: 
graphs,  in  discussing  or  explaining  to  the  Navv  Depanmew  ; 
necessity  for  an  allied  centralization  of  control.   I  stated: 

It  is  unquestionable  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  if  any  one  «>f  ti*-  \.  it- 
Italy,  Frame.  England,  or  the  United  States — were  selected  t«»  direct  a:: 
tions,  the  others  merely  keeping  the  one  selected  fully  informed  «»f  tfc^:  •■ 
sources  available,  anil  submitting  to  complete  control  and  direction  in  rvt':v 
the  utilization  of  these  resources. 

That  is  simply  in  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  allied"  contr 
Unfortunately  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  has  used  that  mesa™  ' 
support  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  was  in  favor  of  turning 
the  entire  control  to  Great  Britain.    He  quoted  only  the  firtf  f- 
lines,  which  are  as  follows: 

It  is  unquestionable  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  improved  if  anj 
the  Allies — 

And  that  is  as  far  as  he  quoted,  and  then  added  to  it  the  work 
were  given  complete  control  of  our  operations. 

Omitting  from  it  the  words  "  Italy,  France,  England,  or  i 
United  States  were  selected  to  direct  all  operations/' 

All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  Secretary  in  numerous  instance  b 
been  equally  unfortunate  in  making  quotations  from  my  letters 
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a  letter  last  referred  to  by  Admiral  Sims  is  here  printed  in 
the  record,  as  follows:) 

Office  Vice  Admiral  Commanding 

United  States  Destroyer  Forces, 

European  Waters, 
London,  July  16,  1917. 

Vice  Admiral  Sims. 
<^retary  of  the  Nnvy. 

i  i  Concerning  policy  of  United  States  naval  cooperation  in  war  and 
1  subjects. 

ie  department's  cablegram  quoting  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to 
i-retary  of  State  concerning  naval  policy  in  relation  to  the  present  war 
<-«*lved  on  July  10. 

lew  of  the  nature  of  certain  parts  of  the  policy  set  forth  therein.  I  wish 
o»te  the  general  policy  which  has  heretofore  governed  my  recommenda- 

have  assumed  that  our  mission  was  to  promote  the  maximum  cooperation 
rie  Allies  In  defeating  a  common  enemy. 

of  my  dispatches  and  recommendations  have  been  based  on  the  Arm 
tion  that  the  above  mission  could  and  would  be  accomplished,  and  that 
such  questions  as  the  possibility  of  postwar  situations,  or  of  all  or  part 

*  Allies  being  defeated  and  America  being  loft  alone,  were  not  given 
eration — in  fact,  I  can  not  see  how  we  could  enter  into  this  war  whole- 
Mily  if  such  considerations  were  allowed  to  diminish  In  any  way  the 
es  of  allied  success. 

rhe  first  course  «»i>en  to  us  which  naturally  occurs  to  mind  Is  that  we 
1  look  upon  our  service  as  part  of  the  combined  allied  service,  of  which 
iritlsh  Grand  Fleet  Is  the  main  body,  and  all  other  allied  naval  forces 
seel  throughout  the  world  as  necessary  branches  thereof. 

*  conception  views  our  battleship  fleet  as  a  support  or  reserve  of  the 
.  main  body  (the  British  Grand  Fleet),  and  would  lead  to  utilizing  our 

forces  to  fill  In  weak  spots  of  and  to  strengthen  allied  lines,  both 
lively  and  defensively,  wherever  necessary. 

?h  a  course  might  be  used  as  a  disintegration  of  our  fleet,  and  It  Is  only 
*al,  therefore,  that  hesitation  and  caution  should  be  left  in  its  adoption. 
I  have  felt,  however,  that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  our  mission  without 
iy  way  involving  the  so-called  disintegration  of  our  fleet  as  a  whole, 
the  first  Instance  I  have  assumed  that  our  aim  would  be  to  project,  or 
are  to  project,  our  maximum  force  against  the  enemy  offensively. 
An  estimate  of  the  situation  shows  clearly  that  the  enemy  Is  depending  for 
ttm  upon  "breaking  down  the  Allies'"  lines  of  communications  by  virtue  of 
■iiibniarine  campaign. 

necessary  part  of  such  a  plan  is  to  divert  strength  from  the  main  tlcet  and 
l  antisubmarine  operations  by  such  means  as  coastal  raids,  threats  of 
ling  operations,  air  raids,  and  attacks  on  hospital  ships,  which  last  necessi- 
s  destroyer  escort  for  such  vessels. 

he  submarine  campaign  Itself,  while  It  Is  of  necessity  concentrated  primarily 
In-  most  vital  linos  of  oonmmnh-atioi:*.  k  nevertheless,  carried  out  In  mich 
anner  as  to  lead  the  Allies  to  disperse  and  not  concentrate  their  Inadequate 
^submarine  forces. 

Tie  Allies  are,  of  course,  forced  to  contemplate  at  all  times  and  hence  pro- 

*  against  the  possibility  of  another  main-fleet  action. 

A  Study  of  the  submarine  situation,  the  number  of  submarines  available  to 
enemy,  and  the  necessary  lines  of  the  Allies'  communications  for  both 

iy  and  navy,  as  well  as  civil  needs,  shows  clearly  that  the  enemy  must 

ect  his  main  effort  In  certain  restricted  areas. 

["hese  areas,  as  has  repeatedly  been  reported,  are  included,  approximately, 
a  circle  drawn  from  about  I'shant  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most 
ective  field  for  enemy  activity  is,  of  course,  close  into  the  Irish  Sea  and 
innel  appronches,  where  all  lines  must  focus. 

But,  as  stated  above,  the  enemy  also  attacks  occasionally  well  out  to  sea  and 
other  dispersed  areas  with  a  view  of  scattering  the  limited  antisubmarine 
•ces  available. 

It  therefore  seems  manifest  that  the  war  not  only  Is  but  must  remain  in 

iropean  waters,  in  so  far  as  success  or  failure  is  concerned. 
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7.  Speaking  generally,  but  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  question  o 
logistics,  our  course  of  action  In  order  to  throw*  our  main  strength  against  tin 
enemy  would  be  to  move  all  our  forces,  including  the  battleship  fleet,  into  tin 
war  area. 

8.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  present  sea  warfare  as  affected  by  the  suli 
marine,  such  a  movement  by  the  battleships  would  necessitate  a  large  force  «■ 
light  craft — much  larger  than  our  peace  establishment  provided.  Iu  additi<»i 
to  all  destroyers,  adequate  protection  of  the  fleet  would  require  all  other  avail 
able  light  craft  in  the  service,  or  which  could  be  commandeered  and  put  inti 
service;  that  Is,  submarines,  armed  tugs,  trawlers,  yachts,  torpedo  bom* 
revenue  cutters,  mine  layers,  and  mine  sweepers,  and  in  fact  any  type  of  smal 
craft  which  could  be  used  us  protective  or  offensive  screens. 

9.  In  view  of  the  shipping  situation  as  affected  by  the  submarine  campaign 
it  has  been  impossible  to  date  to  see  in  what  way  our  battleships  could  be  sup 
plied  in  case  they  were  sent  into  the  war  area.  This  refers  particularly  to  oil 
burning  vessels.  It  would  therefore  seem  unwise  to  recommend  such  a  move 
ment  until  we  could  see  clearly  far  enough  ahead  to  insure  the  safety  of  tn« 
lines  of  communication  which  such  a  force  would  require. 

10.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  even  in  case  the  decision  was  made  t< 
move  the  battleships  into  (he  war  area  it  would  unavoidably  be  greatly  delays 
both  in  getting  together  the  necessary  screening  forces  and  also  in  getting  suel 
craft  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  awaiting  a  decision  as  to  the  movements  of  tin 
battleship  fleet,  the  submarine  campaign  has  become  so  intensive  and  the  avail 
able  antisubmarine  craft  have  been  so  inadequate  to  meet  it,  that  the  necessiij 
for  increasing  the  antisubmarine  forces  in  the  war  areu  to  the  maximuu 
possible  extent  hns  become  imperative. 

11.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  enemy  fleet  is  contained  by  the  stronger  Brit 
Ish  fleet  in  a  position  of  readiness,  it  would  not  seem  a  disintegration  of  on: 
fleet  to  advance  into  the  war  area  all  the  light  craft  of  every  description  whirl 
would  necessarily  have  to  accompany  the  fleet  in  case  it  should  be  needed  ii 
this  area. 

Such  movements  of  the  light  craft  would  not  in  any  way  separate  them  str:ite 
gically  from  the  battleships,  as  they  would  be  operating  between  the  enein: 
and  our  own  main  body,  and  based  in  a  position  to  fall  back  as  the  main  bt«l,« 
approached  or  to  meet  It  at  an  appointed  place.  This  advance  of  light  fort  e* 
strategically,  would  mean  no  delay  whatever  to  our  heavy  force,  should  tin 
time  come  for  their  entry  into  the  active  war  zone. 

12.  Another  very  important  consideration  is  the  fact  that,  pending  the  move 
ment  of  the  battleships  themselves,  all  of  the  light  forces  would  be  pain  in; 
valuable  war  experience  and  would  be  the  better  prepared  for  operations  of  anj 
nature  in  the  future,  either  in  connection  with  the  fleet  itself  or  Independently 

It  is  also  considered  that  it  would  no  constitute  a  disintegration  of  our  flee 
to  advance  Into  the  war  zone,  in  cooperation  with  the  British  grand  fleet  oi 
for  other  duty,  certain  units  of  our  battleship  fleet.  These  would  merely  cmu 
stitute  units  advanced  for  purpose  of  enemy  defeat,  and  which  would  alwayi 
be  in  a  position  to  fall  back  on  the  main  part  of  our  fleet  or  to  join  it  as  ii 
approached  the  war  zone. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  recommended  on  July  7.  1917,  that  all  coal-burn 
ing  dreadnaughts  be  kept  in  readiness  for  distant  service  in  case  their  junc 
ture  with  the  Grand  lleet  might  be  deemed  advisable  in  connection  with  un 
expected  enemy  developments. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  preferable  to  advance  the  entire  fleet,  providing  a«le 
quate  lines  of  communication  could  be  established  to  imure  their  efficient  op 
eration.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  sufficient  coal  supply  in  England  to  sup 
ply  our  coal-burning  dreadnaughts,  but  the  oil  would  be  a  very  difficult  prob 
lem,  as  it  must  be  brought  In  through  the  submarine  zone. 

When  notified  that,  the  Chester,  Jiirminyham,  and  Salem  were  available  fot 
duty  in  the  war  area  I  recommended,  after  consultation  with  the  Admiralty 
that  they  join  the  British  light  cruiser  squadrons  in  the  North  Sea,  wher* 
there  is  always  a  constant  demand  for  more  ships,  especially  to  oppose  enem> 
raiding  and  other  operations  aimed  at  dispersing  the  allied  sea  forces. 

In  view  of  the  department's  reference  to  the  Gibraltar  situation,  and  n\sc. 
in  consideration  of  the  sea-keeping  qualities  of  the  seven  gunboats  of  th> 
Saerameitto  class,  it  was  recommended  that  they  be  based  on  Gibraltar  for 
duty  in  assisting  to  escort  convoys  clear  of  the  straits,  and  particularly  as 
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•ul«I  release  some  Hrlti  h  destroyers  which  are  urgently  needed  in  critl- 
n  to  the  northward. 

"lie  deportment's  polic\,  as  coiituinod  In  its  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
refer*  in  the  first  statement  to  an  adequae  defense  «>f  our  own  home 
It  would  seem  to  be  souml  reasoning  that  the  most  effective  defense 
(tin  be  ntTorded  to  our  home  waters  is  an  offensive  campaign  against 
'iny  which  threatens  those  waters.    Or  in  other  words,  that  the  place 

<  h  protection  is  neeessary — that  is,  where  the  enemy  Is  o|R»rating  and 
oiitinne  to  operate  in  force. 

as  boon  stated  in  numerous  dispatches.  It  is  considered  that  home  waters 
•eateneil  solely  in  the  submarine  zone;  in  fact,  are  being  attacked  solely 
t  zone  and  must  continue  to  1m?  attacked  therein  if  the  enemy  is  to 
1  against  US  as  well  as  against  t he  European  Entente, 
number  Of  available  enemy  submarines  is  not  unlimited,  and  the  difficul- 
ontalnlng  and  maintaining  bases  are  fully  as  difficult  for  submarine  as 
rface  craft. 

difficulties  experienced  by  enemy  submarines  »n  route  and  in  operating 
from  their  bases  as  they  now  do  are  prodigious. 

rations  on  our  coast  without  a  base  are  impracticable,  except  by  very 
1  numbers  for  brief  periods,  purely  as  diversions. 

lew  of  our  distance  from  enemy  bona'  bases,  the  extent  of  our  coast  line, 

ie  distances  between  our  principal  j>orts.  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  if  we 
induce  the  enemy  to  shift  the  submarine  war  area  to  our  coasts  his 
would  be  assured,  and  his  present  success  would  be  diminished  more  than 

lM>rtion  to  the  number  of  submarines  he  diverted  from  the  more  accessible 

where  commerce  necessarily  focuses. 

The  department's  policy  refers  to  willingness  to  extend  hearty  cooperation 

Allies  and  to  discuss  plans  for  joint  operations,  and  also  to  its  readiness 
isider  any  plans  which  may  be  submitted  by  the  joint  allied  admiralties. 

I  submit  that  it  is  imjMisslble  to  carry  out  this  cooperation  to  discuss  plans 
the  various  admlralitios.  except  in  one  way,  and  that  is  to  establish  what 

be  termed  an  advance  headquarters  in  the  war  zone  composed  of  depart- 

represen tat  Ives  upon  whose  recommendations  the  department  can  depend. 
?fer  to  exactly  the  same  procedure  as  is  now  carried  out  in  the  Army;  that 
e  general  headquarters  in  the  Held  being  t he  advance  headquarters  of  the 
1  department  at  home,  and  the  advance  headquarters  must  of  necessity  be 

certain  area  of  discretion  and  freedom  of  action  as  concerns  the  details  of 
ieasures  necessitated  by  the  military  situation  as  they  arise. 

The  time  element  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  elements  which  enter  into 
ary  warfare,  and  hence  delays  in  communications  by  written  reports, 
her  with  the  necessity  for  secrecy,  render  it  very  difficult  to  discuss  plans 
Dg  range.    The  enemy  secret  service  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  extraordl- 

.  t!i<  ien«-y. 

•ivover.  I  believe  it  to  l»e  very  unsafe  to  depend  upon  discussion  of  military 
I  by  cable,  as  well  as  by  letter.  The  necessary  inadequacy  of  written  or 
•  communications  needs  no  discussion.  The  op|M»rtunities  for  misunder- 
iliiigs  are  great.    It  is  difficult  to  Ik1  sure  that  one  has  expressed  clearly 

<  meaning  in  writing,  and  hence  phrases  in  a  letter  are  very  liable  to 
nterpretation.    They  can  not  explain  themselves. 

.  <>ne  of  the  greatest  military  difficulties  of  this  war.  and  perhaps  of  all 
d  wars,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  c«M>rdination  and  cooperation  in  military 
t.  I  am  aware  of  a  great  mass  of  information  in  this  connection  which  it 
radically  impossible  to  impart  except  by  personal  discussion. 

U  unquestionable  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  improved  If  any  one  of 
Allies — Italy,  France,  England,  or  the  United  States — were  selected  to  oi- 

all  operations,  the  other  merely  keeping  the  one  selected  fully  informed  of 
r  resources  available,  ami  submitting  to  complete  control  and  direction  in 
\u\  to  the  utilization  of  these  resources. 

fc  If  the  above  considerations  are  granted.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  do- 
>  as  to  the  best  location  In  which  to  establish  such  advanced  headquarters 
*vhat  mijrht  1m?  called  an  advance  branch  war  council  at  the  front ;  that  is.  an 
anced  branch  upon  whose  dvico  and  decisions  the  war  council  itself  largely 

fully  realize  the  pressure  ami  the  Influences  which  must  have  been  brought 
bear  upon  the  department  from*  nil  nf  the  .MM0*1,  nnd  from  various  and  ]M*r- 
M  conflicting  sources.  _^^^»- 
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I  also  realize  that  my  position  here  in  England  renders  me  open  to  suspicl<>: 
that  I  may  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  British  viewpoint  of  the  war.  It  shon!< 
be  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  have  done  everything  within  my  ability  to  mam 
tain  a  broad  viewpoint  with  the  nbove-stated  mission  constantly  In  mind. 

19.  From  the  naval  point  of  view  it  would  seem  evident  that  Ixmdon  is  tin 
best  and  most  central  location  in  the  war  area  for  what  I  have  termed  abov, 
the  advance  branch  of  our  naval  war  council. 

The  British  Navy,  on  account  of  Its  size  alone,  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  thi 
naval  war,  and  hence  all  naval  information  concerning  the  war  therefore  retiche: 
and  centers  in  London. 

It  will  be  quite  possible  for  all  of  our  advanced  headquarters'  staff,  or  p»rt 
or  divisions  thereof,  to  visit  Paris  and  other  allied  admiralities  at  any  tinir 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  up  to  date  it  has  been  wholly  impossible  fo; 
me,  with  one  military  aide,  to  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  such  an  advance 
branch  of  the  department. 

As  stated  in  my  dispatches  it  has  been  evident  for  some  time,  that  I  have  beet 
approaching  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  handle  ti.» 
work  without  an  Increase  of  staff. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  such  that  it  is  quite  within  range  of  possibill:: 
for  serious  errors  to  occur  which  may  involve  disaster  to  our  ships,  due  to  tb« 
physical  I  impossibility  of  handling  the  administrative  and  other  work  with  t*n 
thoroughness  which  is  essential  to  safety. 

20.  I  consider  that  a  very  minimum  staff  which  would  be  required  is  npproxl 
inately  as  follows.  More  officers  could  be  well  employed  with  resulting  inem.* 
of  efficiency. 

(1)  One  chief  of  staff,  who  should  be  free  to  carry  on  a  continuous  estimut. 
of  the  situation,  based  upon  all  necessary  information.  He  would  be  given  th 
freedom  of  the  operations  department  of  the  British  and  French  admiralties. 

(2)  An  offl<*er,  preferably  of  the  rank  of  commander,  for  duties  in  connectioi 
with  shipping  and  convoy  to  handle  all  the  numerous  communications  in  n  la 
tion  to  the  movements  of  American  shipping,  particularly  military  shipping 
and  also  other  shipping  carrying  Amvrienn  troops. 

<3)  An  officer,  at  least  a  lieutenant  commander,  for  duties  in  connectioi 
with  antisubmarine  division  operations  in  order  t<>  insure  perfect  cooperation 
in  that  field  of  work  between  our  service  and  other  allied  services. 

(4)  An  officer  of  all-around  ability  and  discretion  for  duties  in  connectioi 
with  general  military  Intelligence.  He  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  thi 
secret  service  departments  of  the  admiralties  to  Insure  that  ail  military  intelli 
gence  which  in  any  way  a  fleets  the  Navy  Department  or  our  forces  is  proper!; 
and  promptly  acted  upon. 

(51  At  least  two  lieutenants  or  lieutenant  commanders  of  the  line  in  my  owi 
office  in  connection  with  general  administrative  questions  in  addition  to  th 
one  now  available.    The  necessity  for  these  additional  officers  Is  Imperative. 

(0)  One  communication  officer  to  take  general  charge  of  codes  and  comniuni 
cations  both  with  the  department  at  home,  the  allied  admiralties,  and  wirl 
the  various  bases  of  our  forces  in  the  war  area  (at  present  Queenstown,  Bresl 
Bordeaux,  St.  Nazal  re,  London,  and  Paris). 

(7)  A  paymaster,  to  have  complete  charge  of  all  financial  matters  connects 
with  our  naval  organization  abroad.  This  officer  should  be  in  addition  to  Pa? 
master  Tobey,  who  Is  performing  necessary  and  invaluable  service  on  my  stal 
in  connection  with  all  logistical  questions. 

Wm.  S.  Sims. 

CONTRAST    BETWEEN    PRESIDENT'S    POLICY    AND    NAVY  DEPARTMENT* 

POLICY  IN  JULY,  1017. 

Before  going  further,  I  should  like  again  to  contrast  certain  fea 
tures  of  the  policy  announced  by  the  President  and  the,  policy  of  th< 
Navy  Department. 

The  President,  for  example,  said : 

In  my  view  this  is  not  a  time  for  prudence  but  for  boldness,  even  at  the  cos 
of  great  losses. 
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avy  Department's  policy  included  the  following: 

e  heartiest  cooperation  with  the  Allies  to  meet  t lie  present  submarine 
in  Kuropeuii  or  other  waters,  compatible  with  an  adequate  defense 
me  waters. 

realization  that  while  u  successful  termination  of  the  present  war  must 
e  the  first  allied  aim  ami  will  prohahly  result  in  diminished  tension 
lit  the  world,  the  future  position  of  the  United  States  must  In  DO  way 
*<lized  by  auy  disintegration  of  our  main  fighting  fleets. 

rust  this  latter  expression  with  the  President's  declaration  to 
vrs  of  the  fleet  on  August  11.  1!>17.  when  he  said  that  he 
3e  willing  to  sacrifice  half  the  combined  American  and  British 
1  order  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  "  nests"  of  (ier- 
bmarines. 

emphasis  in  the  President's  mind,  as  it  can  be  judged  from 
erances  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
w  as  upon  immediate  offensive  action  against  the  enemy.  He 
f  conceived  the  military  mission  of  the  Navy  to  be  the  defeat 
>iil>inarine  campaign,  and  clearly  indicated  his  desire  that  no 
;>n<l  no  sacrifice  be  spared  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Navy  Department,  however,  even  in  this  definite  statement  of 
,  clearly  set  forth  that  any  cooperation  with  the  Allies  was 
ioned  on  two  things;  first,  an  adequate  defense  of  our  own 
waters:  and.  second,  that  the  future  position  of  the  Tinted 
must  in  no  way  be  jeopardized  by  any  disintegration  of  our 
lighting  fleets.    That  is  to  say,  the  President  was  decidedly 
it  safety  first,  but  the  department  was  decidedly  for  safety 


IMPRACTICABILITY  OF  BLOCKING  GERMAN  BASES. 


is  entirely  beside  the  point  that  the  specific  operation  suggested 
le  President  for  blocking  in  the  German  submarines  should 
been  impracticable  of  accomplishment  under  the  circumstances, 
ise  there  were  many  very  technical  elements  governing  the 
tion  concerning  which  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  accurately 
nied.  However,  the  aggressive  policy  advocated  was,  of  course, 
•orrect  one.  The  sacrifice  of  half  the  combined  British  and 
rican  fleets  would  not  have  been  too  great  a  price  to  pay  if  it 
<1  have  suppressed  the  submarine  and  ended  the  war:  but  the 
apt,  of  course,  would  have  been  unwise  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
onsible  naval  experts  concerned,  it  would  certainly  have  failed. 
September,  1917,  these  experts  discussed  this  very  question  at  a 

ing  of  the  Allied  Naval  Council,  which  was  attended  by  Admiral 
o,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  who,  in  his  report 
September  8,  1917,  states  as  follows.  That  is  a  long,  rather  tech- 
1  quotation,  which  I  will  ask  permission  to  include  in  the  record, 

I  will  ask  permission  to  read  a  significant  part  of  it. 
enator  Ketes.  Very  well. 

dmiral  Sims.  I  may  say  that  in  order  to  block  the  submarine 
ts  it  required  about"40  old  battleships  and  40  old  cruisers  to  be 
nantled  and  filled  with  concrete  and  sunk  in  the  ports.  Admiral 
yo's  report  discusses  this  question,  and  it  finally  winds  up  in  a 
1p  dispatch  which  he  sent  on  September  5,  1917,  in  addition  to 
report,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  project  as  fol- 
ft;  The  Allies  were  asked,  each  one  of  tH,  if  they  would  supply 
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their  quota  of  these  old  ships,  the  British  to  supply  18  old  battl 
ships  and  13  cruisers,  the  French  5  battleships  and  12  cruisers,  t 
Italians  3  battleships  and  3  cruisers,  the  Japanese  2  battleships  ai 
7  cruisers,  and  the  United  States  12  battleships  and  8  cruisers,  at 
Admiral  Mayo  says: 

Request  information  whether  United  States  willing  in  case  there  apnea 
reasonable  prospect  success  supply  12  oldest  battleships  and  8  oldest  cruise 
out  of  total  of  40  battleships  and  45  cruisers  to  be  sunk  together  with  lar 
number  hulk  and  barges  in  blocking  German  channels. 

Admiral  Mayo  continues: 

Personally  believe  nothing  will  come  of  this  proposition,  as 
examination  of  difficulties  will  show  impossibility  of  success. 

The  quotation  from  the  report  of  Admiral  Mayo  referred  to,  sul 
mitted  oy  Admiral  Sims,  is  nere  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

Item  I.  The  question  of  a  close  offensive  in  German  waters. — 8.  (a) 
first  sea  lord  stated  in  general  terms  that  an  offensive  operation  against  G< 
man  bases  in  the  Helgoland  Bight  had  been  for  some  time  under  considers ti 
by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  said  that  it  was  essential  to  know,  before  goii 
further,  whether  the  powers  represented  would  wish  to  have  proposed  in  det 
a  scheme  which  would  Involve  the  sinking  of  approximately  the  followii 
allotments  of  old  ships,  as  merchant  vessels  could  not  be  spared  for 
purpose : 


Governments . 

British  

French  

Italian  

Japanese  

United  States  

Total  


(&)  It  >vas  further  stated  that  the  operation  in  mind  was  a  very  difficult  oi 
and  that  he  would  not  go  into  details  at  this  time.  The  primary  object  was 
block  submarines  in  by  blocking  up  the  German  exits  into  the  North  Sea,  i 
other  object  beiug  worth  the  risk  involved.  It  was  repeated  that  further  d 
velopment  of  such  a  scheme  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  tl 
Governments  concerned  to  furnish  the  vessels  indicated,  whicli  were  to  be  loath 
with  concrete  before  sinking  and  were  to  be  supplemented  in  the  shallow 
parts  by  hulks  and  bnrges  either  made  of  concrete  or  partly  filled  with  com 

(c)  The  United  States  representative  was  unable  to  state  the  views  of 
Government    The  French  representative  thought  It  might  be  possible. 
Russian  representative  made  a  plea  for  a  vigorous  offensive  in  order  to  relit 
the  pressure  now  being  put  upon  Russia  by  the  enemy.    The  Japnnese  repr 
sentatlve  thought  his  country  might  be  willing.    The  Italian  representntn 
demurred,  as  he  thought  his  Government  considered  that  the  Italian  ships  inei 
tloned  were  of  very  great  use  in  their  present  employment. 

(d)  The  conference,  after  discussion,  agreed  that  the  question  should  r 
carefully  considered  by  the  Governments  concerned,  and  that  they  should  ind 
cate  iu  due  course  to  the  British  Admiralty  the  contribution  of  old  warshij 
which  they  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  should  the  contemplated  operntii: 
appear  practicable  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  difficulties  involved. 

IRRELEVANCY  OF  CRITICI8MS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say,  too,  that  I  am  in  no  way  disposed  t 
defend  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  British  Admiralty.  Any  or 
who  has  read  the  literature  which  has  been  published  by  emrnei 
British  officers  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Admiralty  wi 
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<3.oubt  at  all  that  the  Admiralty  made  many  mistakes,  in 
s^-s  violated  military  principles,  and  were  responsible  for 
^"l]*ich  were  perhaps  as  long  and  as  serious  as  those  caused 
intakes  and  delays  of  our  Navy  Department.  This  is  not, 
p%  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  British 
|\t,>r.  The  mistakes  committed  by  the  Admiralty  can  hardly 
Srl*t  forward  as  a  justification  for  the  same  or  similar  mistakes 
j^l  ves.  We  were  in  a  position  to  have  profited  by  their  mis- 
ristead  of  repeating  them,  and  if  the  department  or  the  Secre- 
w  alleges  that  our  mistakes  are  justified  because  we  only  made 
lie  kind  of  mistakes  that  the  British  did  he  is  merely  saying 
!  her  way  that  we  failed  to  profit  by  our  opportunity.  We 
to  learn  by  the  mistakes  of  others  and  had  to  acquire  by  the 
pt  kind  of  experience  and  the  most  serious  kind  of  blunders 
3\v ledge  of  how  we  should  conduct  our  activities  in  this  war. 
[>vild  have  been  learned  immediately  and  quickly  if  an  adequate 
officers  had  been  sent  to  the  other  side,  if  the  Secretary  had 
}.  a  prreater  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  cooperation  and  had 
►  little  less  confident  of  the  ability  of  himself  and  his  own 
rs,  many  thousand  miles  from  the  war  zone,  without  detailed 
imate  knowledge  of  the  situation  or  of  past  war  experience, 
ve  the  detailed  dispositions  of  our  forces  abroad  and  to  direct 
kVashington  the  details  of  their  operations, 
•oiirso,  the  British  Admiralty  made  mistakes.  I  undoubtedly 
lifticulties  with  the  Admiralty  in  getting  them  to  recognize 
which  seemed  self-evident  at  the  time.  I  found  in  many  cases 
was  the  same  conservatism,  the  same  overcautious  prudence  and 


n<*  v  to  relalize  new  conditions,  which  characterized  the  action 
v  own  department  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  but  I  also 
I  in  the  Admiralty  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  listen  to  criticism. 


\y  found  lacking  in  my  relations  with  the  Navy  Department. 
Vclmiraltv  at  least  were  willing  to  learn  bv  their  own  mistakes, 
e  first  months  of  the  war  I  could  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
the  department  at  home  refused  to  believe  that  thev  could  make 
.kes  and  refused  to  profit  by  the  experience  in  the  war  zone, 
conviction  has  only  been  confirmed  by  the  testimonv  which  the 
?tary  has  given  before  you  and  in  which  he  has  tried  to  make  it 
ar  that  the  department  was  infallible,  that  it  was  possessed  of 
rhuman  wisdom,  that  it  had  a  broad  viewpoint,  which  the  officers 
were  in  the  war  zone,  possessed  with  full  information,  with  the 
ntage  of  full  discussion  with  the  allied  naval  leaders,  could  not 
ibly  have. 

hen  this  broad  viewpoint,  of  which  a  number  of  witnesses  have 
en,  is  examined  and  when  the  Secretary's  own  testimonv  is  ex- 
^ed,  it  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  three  concrete  things: 
irst.  A  policy  of  particularism,  designed  to  protect  the  American 
t  and  American  shipping  against  an  enemy  that  was  3,000  miles 
y,  and  to  hold  back  craft  needed  in  the  war  zone  in  order  to  patrol 
Atlantic  coast  3,000  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  to  safeguard  the 
intic  Fleet  in  its  anchorage  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
econd.  An  unwillingness  to  regard  the  winning  of  the  war  as  the 
i\  issue,  but  a  desire  to  look  forward  to  some  future  war  and  to 
ordinate  the  naval  activities  in  the  war  against  Germany  to  what 
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it  might  consider  the  requirements  might  be  in  this  future  wa 
although  it  was  evident  at  the  time  that  the  victory  of  ourselves  ai 
the  Allies  over  Germany  and  the  enhanced  prestige  that  that  won! 
give  us  would  make  any  such  future  war  most  improbable,  at  lea 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Third.  A  secret  submission  to  the  hypnotic  seductiveness  of  tl 
fallacy  of  a  u  royal  road  to  victory  "  of  discovering  some  new,  ai 
hitherto  unsuspected,  weapon  or  means  of  warfare  which  would 
one  fell  swoop  put  an  end  to  the  submarine  campaign,  reduce  tl 
enemy  to  hopeless  confusion  and  bring  a  triumph  of  victory 
American  arms  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  and  the  fanfare  « 
the  beating  tom-toms. 

I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  this  committee  to  determine  as  to  tl 
wisdom  or  the  significance  of  this  so-called  broader  viewpoint  < 
which  the  Secretary  has  spoken. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  Tl 

WAR. 

Delay  of  the  department  in  building  new  destroyers. — Before  goir 
on  to  deal  further  with  the  cablegram  which  the  President  sent  n 
*»n  July  4,  1917,  and  with  the  incidents  connected  therewith,  I  shou 
like  to  review  briefly  one  essential  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  d 
partmcnt  during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  because  it  is  so  strt 
mgly  typical  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  department  w 
attempting  to  carry  on  operations. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  should  have  been  possible  f 
at  least  one  and  possibly  two  years  to  have  foreseen  that,  in  tl 
event  of  our  entrance  into  the  war,  our  naval  activities  would  1 
chiefly  devoted  to  combatting  submarines.  All  the  officers  who  ha 
appeared  before  this  committee  have  so  testified,  and  have  also  tesl 
fied  that,  in  their  professional  opinion,  it  was  very  probable,  at  lea 
after  1916,  that  the  United  States  would  be  drawn  into  the  wti 
Consequently,  it  must  follow  logically  that,  if  any  effort  had  be< 
made  in  the  Navy  Department  to  prepare  the  Navy  especially  f 
thin  war,  steps  should  at  once  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  nui 
ber  of  available  antisubmarine  craft.  Capt.  Pratt,  in  his  testimor, 
stated  (p.  2947)  : 

I  think  it  was  fairly  well  understood  by  nil  naval  men  that  practically  1 
only  useful  type    ♦    *    *    was  the  destroyer. 

A  moment  later  the  chairman  asked  him : 

After  the  Battle  of  Jutland  should  we  not  have  intelligently  considered  t 
situation  and  emphasized    *    *    •    the  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Capt.  Pit att  (p.  3948).  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  have  been  wise  to  he 
looked  forward  in  that  direction.  ' 

lie  then  went  on  to  explain  that  if  we  had  began  in  1916  to  get  t 
existing  naval  vessels  ready  for  action,  and  had  laid  down  antisu 
marine  forces — 

We  could  have  quickly  driven  a  strong  force  against  the  German  submarii 
in  April,  1917. 

He  did  not  know,  however,  that  the  Secretary  had  ever  sought 
impress  on  Congress  or  the  department  the  importance  of  any  su 
steps. 
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General  Board's  building  program,  approved  by  Congress  in 
rovided  for  the  building  of  oO  destroyers  in  addition  to  dread- 
s  and  other  craft.  Xo  effort  was  made  even  to  accelerate  the 
ig  of  the  destroyers  authorized  in  this  program.    After  the 

of  relations,  in  February,  1917,  a  number  of  officers  in  the 
munt  Iwgran  almost  immediately,  as  they  have  testified,  to  urge 
iessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  antisubmarine  craft.  Until 
•nth  of  .July,  1917,  the  General  Board,  Admiral  McKean,  Capt. 

Capt.  Schoneld,  and  many  other  officers  were  constantly  sub- 
g  memoranda  urging  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
antisubmarine  craft,  and  particularly  destroyers.  This  was 
e<l  in  the  General  Board  s  recommendations  of  May  3,  1917, 
ich  no  action  was  taken.  Inasmuch  as  the  German  major  fight- 
>rce  was  successfully  contained  in  the  German  ports,  it  must 
been  apparent  that  we  would  have  had  no  real  need  during  the 
?or  any  additional  major  forces;  and  it  should  have  been  the 
jf  wisdom  from  the  first,  if  any  such  policy  as  that  outlined  by 
'resident  were  to  be  carried  out.  to  have  postponed  the  building 
ese  capital  ships  and  concentrated  all  effort  upon  the  building 
St  rovers  and  other  light  craft.  But  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
ulty  that  the  officers  in  the  department,  who  realized  the  situa- 

were  able  to  get  this  done. 

can  not  sav  too  much,  incidentally,  for  those  officers  of  the  de- 
ment that  fought  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the  forces 
vere  criticizing,  to  try  and  get  something  done  to  prepare  this 
jr  for  war.  Their  testimonv  snows  it  very  clearly, 
tftn  efforts  of  officers  in  department  to  secure  early  decision  on 
ding  program. — Capt.  Pratt,  for  example,  in  his  testimony,  sub- 
ed  the  memorandum  which  he  drew  up  on  June  7,  1917,  making 
*  recommendations.  He  said,  in  his  testimonv.  that  this  report 
ultimately  accepted,  and  that  the  building  proerram  was  revised 
•ccordance  with  the  suggestions  made  therein.  lie  went  on  to  say, 
rever  (p.  2834) : 

y  views  were  adopted  because  I  wns  very  soon  aft«*r  api minted  to    •    •  • 
«»iti<>n  which  carried  out  th»-  oxocution  of  these  very  mutters. 

>age2838: 

know  it  was  carried  out. 

u  this  memorandum.  al<o.  Capt.  Pratt  referred  to  (p.  2839)  : 

rhe  Importance  and  seriousness  of  this  rabject,  together  with  the  n«*«e*slty 
arriving  first  of  all  at  a  correct  naval  policy — 

Note  that  this  is  July,  1917,  he  is  talking  about  arriving  at  a  cor- 
:t  naval  policy — 

ii<-li  shall  mordinate  it*  efforts  with  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  supplying 
■-  tremendous  wastage  in  the  ear  go  tonnage,  caused  by  the  suhmarine  cam- 
izii  •  •  •.  Thor»'  is  a  d»*-ided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  naval  policy 
U"  pursued.  This  letter  is  Dot  In  accord  with  the  general  views  of  the  office. 

There  we  have  a  distinct  statement  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
aval  Operations  with  the  recommendation  that  they  shall  push  for- 
ard  the  building  of  submarine  craft,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
iews  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  but  still  they  tell  us  that  they 
a»l  adequate  working  plans  for  carry  ing  on  this  work. 
In  other  words,  two  months  after  the  war  had  begun,  Capt.  Pratt 
ra>  - c ill  striving  to  get  the  department  to  adopt  a  correct  naval 
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policy,  and  he  indicated  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  had  no  such 
policy  been  adopted,  but  that  the  policy  which  was  ultimately  adopted 
was  at  that  time  only  a  minority  opinion,  held  by  himself  and  a  few 
other  of  the  younger  officers  in  the  department.  In  his  testimony,  as 
well  as  in  the  testimony  of  the  other  officers  who  served  in  the  depart- 
ment during  the  war,  it  was  made  clear  that  everyone  was  over- 
whelmed with  administrative  duties;  that  there  was  little  time  for 
thinking  or  for  planning;  that  those  plans  which  existed  were  chiefly 
ideas  which  had  been  formulated  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  officers 
in  the  department,  such  as  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral  McKean,  Capt. 
Schofield,  Capt.  Pratt?  and  others.  These  plans  were  carried  into 
execution,  not  bv  having  them  officially  approved,  by  establishing 
them  as  a  guide  for  the  whole  of  the  activities  of  the  department,  but 
they  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  individual  efforts  of  these  indi- 
vidual officers.  Consequently,  it  inevitably  resulted  that  each  one  of 
these  measures,  which  might  be  considered  a  part  of  the  department's 
war  plans,  were  carried  into  effect  individually  in  piecemeal,  and 
there  was  very  little  coordination,  or  very  little  systematic  thinking 
and  planning  as  to  the  activities  of  the  department  as  a  whole.  This 
is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  now  under  discussion  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  destroyers. 

1  would  like  here  again  to  apologize  to  the  committee  for  the  repe- 
titions that  appear  in  this  paper.  So  crowded  were  we  for  time  in 
getting  up  this  rebuttal  statement,  that  it  was  only  finished  and  off 
the  mimeograph  at  4  o'clock  yesterday,  and  I  had  to  leave  at  4.30 
o'clock  for  Washington,  and  I  had  never  read  it  before  except  in 
the  rough. 

In  a  personal  letter  which  Capt.  Pratt  addressed  to  me  on  June 
11,  1917,  he  spoke  of  his  difficulties  in  trying  to  get  this  plan  through, 
and  said : 

I  am  busy,  hut  do  not  like  administrative  work,  but.  unfortunately,  you  can 
not  separate  the  two  In  this  office.  I  have  had  several  powwows  with  Chase 
and  other  authorities.  My  ground  is  that  we  should  strictly  confine  ourselves 
to  the  decision  of  the  mission  and  then,  in  the  order,  look  out  for  the  details 
of  the  execution.  The  principal  trouble  is  that  at  the  moment  one  gets  mixed 
up  too  much  with  administration  *  •  *  und  that  is  fatal,  for  it  takes 
the  initiative  from  the  place  where  it  belongs.  I  have  had  many  a  discussion 
over  that  very  point,  and  if  I  have  any  criticism  to  make  of  this  office  that 
would  be  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  damned  efficient  and  wanting 
to  do  it  all  yourself,  or  rather  thinking  that  nobody  can  do  it  quite  as  well, 
or.  what  is  ns  bad.  thinking  that  it  won't  be  done  well  unless  you  lay  out  the 
details  of  the  scheme.  I  have  tried  to  handle  personally  all  the  cables  that 
came  in  from  you.  *  *  *  Everybody  seems  so  damned  pessimistic,  the 
Germans  are  going  to  win,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  Is  all  tommyrot. 
They  can't  so  long  as  we  do  our  best. 

I  apologize  for  the  expressions  used  by  Capt.  Pratt,  but  this  is  a 
personal  letter.  It  shows,  however,  the  condition  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment was  in. 

In  his  testimony,  Capt.  Pratt  related  how,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  1917,  he  himself,  and  the  other  officers  in  Opera- 
tions, continued  to  use  every  means  they  could  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  a  plan  for  building  new  destroyers,  and  for  accelerating  the  con- 
struction of  those  already  authorized.  All  the  officers  who  appeared 
in  the  defense  of  the  department,  testified  that  the  Congress  at  all 
times  displayed  a  willingness  to  appropriate  any  money  that  might 
be  needea,  and  to  authorize  such  construction  as  should  be  recom- 
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If  the  program  was  not  adopted  earlier,  and  if  new  vos- 
re  not  laid  down  sooner  than  they  were,  the  responsibility 
r  can  not  be  laid  on  Congress,  but  rests  on  the  department 

failure  to  recommend  earlier  this  plan  which  the  (Jeneral 

("apt.  Pratt,  and  Admiral  McKenn  have  testified  that  they 
en  recommending  for  some  months,  (/apt.  Laning,  in  his 
ny,  gave  you  the  memoranda  which  he  and  ('apt.  Schofield 
tod  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  June  21  and  22,  1917, 

attention  to  the  vital  necessity  for  building  more  destroyers 
*lly  as  possible.  In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Capt. 
implied  that  this  was  ultimately  done  by  the  department  in 
ance  with  these  recommendations.  He  was  careful  to  go  on 
y,  however,  that  it  was  done  only  because  he  and  the  officers 

ere  associated  with  him  in  the  department  kept  hammering 
iisistently.  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  every  discouragement. 

0  the  decision  to  bvild  destroyers  was  finally  obtained. — The 
tee  introduced  before  this  committee  shows  in  detail  how  the 
tment's  decision  to  build  additional  destroyers  was  finally 
led. 

his  testimony,  Capt.  Pratt  also  submitted  the  report  of  the 

1  on  Devices  and  Plans,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  which 
omposed  of  younger  officers  in  the  department.    He  said  (p. 

• 

did  not  submit  our  plans  finally  until  July  6,  1017  *  *  •.  In  doing  so 
»nt  beyond  our  instructions  a  bit  and  took  into  consideration  everything 
could  bo  done  In  every  way.  We  put  forth  a  plan  which  the  Secretary 
I  immediately,  adopting  a  very  extensive  plan  for  the  shifting  of  the  entire 
ship  program  to  a  destroyer  program. 

this  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  board  stated,  among 
r  things  (p.  2845)  : 

e  board  now  considers  it  a  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  urgent  need 
iinediately  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  material  required  by  an  aggres- 
antisubmarine  campaign  and  of  the  formulation  of  plans  to  impress  into 
< ■»•  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  all  available  United  States  vessels  that 
lir  t»f  use  in  offensive  operations  against  enemy  submarines. 

Lfain  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  in  July  they  are 
king  a  report  to  the  Secretary  urging  him  to  take  an  aggressive 
isulunarine  policy  and  to  bring  about  the  formulation  of  plans  to 
die  those  destroyers. 

n  regard  to  this  matter,  ('apt.  Pratt  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  which  I 
1  not  read  as  it  repeats  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  said  before. 
Senator  Kkyes.  Do  you  wish  that  put  in? 

Vdmiral  Sims.  Yes.    It  simply  tells  the  number  of  destroyers 

led  for  and  other  ships.  It  is  rather  technical. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is- here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Vnotber  thing  McKenn,  Schofield.  ami  I  have  been  fighting  tooth  and  nail  is 
?et  our  building  program  modified  M)  that  our  building  efforts  will  be  directed 
putting  in  the  water  at  tin*  utmost  speed  as  many  ships,  similar  to  the  750- 
i  flertroyers,  or  something  like  that,  as  possible.  In  other  words,  every  effort 
<  to  bo  directed  at  producing  antisubmarine  eraft  at  the  expense  of  every 
m  type  •  *  *.  The  (Jeneral  Hoard  was  for  a  speeding-up  program  only, 
ft  bureaus  did  not  approve;  but  I  was  appointed  the  head  of  a  board  whose 
ssiou  was  "To  consider  all  plans  and  devices  concerning  the  submarine  war." 
:  upshot  of  it  was  that  this  board,  with  a  iot  of  youngsters  on  it,  recom- 
ended  2M  submarine  dost  rovers,  and,  somehow,  the  Secretary  approved  it 
ehad  already  prepared  the  ietter  for  his  approval  and  the  forwarding  letter 
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to  the  bureau*.  They  went  up  in  the  air  when  the  blow  descended  *  *  •.  A 
joint  letter  (from  two  of  the  bureaus)  followed  in  which  we  were  discredited. 
But  It  was  fought  out,  and  the  admiral  went  to  the  mat  on  it  yesterday,  with 
the  result  that  our  building  program  calls  for  116  destroyers  of  the  standard 
type  and  180  of  the  type  we  recommended.  In  other  words,  256  craft.  I  wish 
they  were  in  the  water  right  away,  but  It  is  better  this  than  nothing.  I  did 
not  think  we  would  get  it,  but  there  you  are. 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  until  July  20, 1917,  that  the  approval  oi 
the  department  had  been  obtained  to  switch  the  building  program 
to  a  concentration  on  destroyers.  That  is  four  months  after  the  wai 
started.  In  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  Capt.  Pratt,  and  it 
may  be  added  also  Admiral  McKean,  gave  interesting  details  as  tc 
how  this  result  was  accomplished.  On  July  14,  1914,  the  board  oi 
which  Capt.  Pratt  was  the  head,  submitted — 

Its  recommendations  as  to  efforts  which  should  be  made  in  the  endeavor  tc 
put  an  end  to  the  submarine  menace,  with  iwrtlcular  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  construction  of  200  destroyers. 

These  recommendations  were  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  in  response  to  his  verbal  instructions  of  July  14,  asking 
for  the  reasons  for  such  recommendations  (p.  2854). 

Even  at  this  late  date,  it  was  therefore  still  necessary  for  the  de 
partment  to  be  convinced  of  the  reasons  for  concentrating  its  effort* 
on  a  program  designed  to  meet  the  German  submarine  campaign 
In  its  report  of  July  14  the  board  gave  the  reasons  for  these  recom 
mendations  (p.  2854b,  Capt.  Pratt's  testimony). 

I  should  like  to  include  those  recommendations  for  the  technical 
people  who  read  this,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  youi 
time  with  them. 

Senator  Ketes.  Very  well. 

(The  recommendations  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  recorc 
as  follows:) 

In  making  the  above  recommendations,  the  board  was  actuated  by  the  follow 
Ing  reasons : 

(a)  The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation.  Every  report  from  abroa< 
indicates  that  the  present  submarine  situation  is  extremely  serious.  This  is  I 
matter  of  fact. 

(6)  The  statements  from  abroad  that  vessels  of  the  destroyer  type    *  * 
are  the  best  antisubmarine  craft  afloat. 

(c)  The  reiterated  statements,  both  from  our  own  officers  operating  abmni 
and  from  foreign  officers,  that  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  Is  time 
necessitating  speed  in  building  and  speed  in  placing  these  ships,  which  rai 
be  successfully  operated  against  submarines,  in  the  war  zone. 

(d)  The  information  received  from  abroad  that,  while  the  110-foot  chaser 
will  be  used  against  the  submarine,  as  will  also  be  any  type  of  craft  which  cai 
keep  the  sea  and  is  not  too  valuable,  still  it  is  not  an  unqualified  success.  It  ii 
more  of  a  than  it  Is  a  desirable  sea-keeping  antisubmarine  craft. 

(e)  The  belief  that  the  standardized  type  can  be  developed  which  can  out 
speed  the  present  destroyer  policy. 

(f)  That  what  was  needed  now  was  speed  in  construction  and  standardiza 
tion,  not  Improvement  (with  an  eye  to  the  future). 

(<7)  The  knowledge  that  England  has  been  forced  to  develop  a  type  especial li 
for  antisubmarine  work. 

(h)  The  belief  that  drastic  and  perhaps  novel  methods  would  have  to  replace 
conservative  estimate  if  we  were  to  grasp  the  present  situation  in  time. 

ii)  The  conviction  that  the  antisubmarine  destroyers  ♦  *  ♦  would  b* 
extremely  useful  not  only  now,  but  In  the  future. 

ij)  The  conviction  that  the  present  established  naval  building  policy  woul< 
have  to  be  modified ;  that  a  new  policy  would  have  to  be  decided  on  and  estab 
llslied;  and  that  no  policy  could  succeed  unless  the  will  to  drive  It  through  a 
all  cost  were  there. 
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2;^  2854c.   In  further  substantiation  of  these  reasons,  the  board 
or  embodied,  practically  the  whole  of  Capt.  Pratt's  meino- 
ur* of  June  7,  1917,  already  mentioned;  or,  that  is.  five  weeks 
this  memorandum  was  presented  no  action  had  yet  been  taken 
it..     On  July  19,  1917,  Admiral  McKean  submitted  a  memo- 
vxiri  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Secretary  again 
ting  out  the  necessity  for  pushing  the  destroyer  program  at  all  * 

The  tone  of  this  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  memoranda 
•red  to  by  Capt.  Laning  in  his  testimony,  which  were  submitjted 
une  21  and  June  22,  1917,  by  Capt.  Laning  and  Capt.  Schofield. 
ence,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  clearness 
i  which  this  situation  was  set  forth  by  the  officers  in  Operations 
vine,  1917,  it  was  still  necessary  for  Admiral  McKean  a  month 
r  in  almost  the  same  terms  to  urge  on  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
irtment  the  adoption  of  the  same  identical  policy.  This  is  the 
•e  singular  as  the  policy  was  one  so  obviously  wise  that  it  is  hard 
understand  why  it  had  not  been  adopted  on  the  day  we  declared 
*,  three  and  one-half  months  before,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  considered 
ifiable  on  the  part  of  the  department  to  have  postponed  so  neces- 
v  a  step  of  preparedness  for  the  kind  of  warfare  we  would  have 
i^rit  until  the  time  of  the  actual  declaration  of  war.  This  memo- 
aum  prepared  by  Admiral  McKean  on  July  19,  1917,  was  quoted 
Capt.  Pratt  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  (p.  2854P). 
Vmong  other  things,  Admiral  McKean  wrote: 

Vith  nn  earnestness  hoyond  expression,  hacked  liy  »  conviction  that  has 
luro<l  from  the  first,  I  ask  that  we  meet  this  jrreat  world  crisis  hy  eontrlbut- 
our  maximum  national  effort  in  building,  manning,  and  fighting  destroyer* 
drive  enemy  submarines  from  the  sea.  *  •  *  Tin*  question  of  types  may 
•  t  for  the  moment  while  we  make  tin*  jrreat  decision  to  do  our  utmost.  Let 
n<»t  he  said  hy  posterity  that  we,  seeing  our  duty,  hesitated  until  too  late,  or 
i\t  we  failed  to  distinguish  essential  from  incidental  effort.  Two  hundred 
si  rovers  would  mean  victory  for  us.  They  may  he  had  within  a  year  and  a 
If.  The  power  to  accomplish  will  follow  the  decision  to  accomplish.  Let  us 
•olde. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  energetic  than  that. 
Here  Admiral  McKean  states  what  is,  in  brief  terms,  the  whole 
oint  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  department's  conduct  of 
le  war.  They  did  fail  to  distinguish  essential  from  incidental  effort, 
'hey  failed  to  act  upon  the  very  policy  which  Wilson  so  forcibly 
at  forth  in  his  message  to  me  and  in  his  sj>eech  of  August  11. 
917,  quoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  failure  was  not  due 
o  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  officers  serving  in  the  Office  of 
Naval  Operations.  They  have  explained  in  full  detail  with  what 
nergy  and  with  what  persistence  they  struggled  to  secure  this  decision. 
Congress,  too,  was  perfectly  willing  to  grant  the  money  necessary. 
Vet  it  was  not  until  July  20,  1917,  that  the  contracts  were  let  for 
:he  76  destroyers  which  were  built  from  funds  authorized  by  Congress 
on  March  4;  that  is,  four  and  one-half  months  had  passed  after  Con- 
gress had  made  the  money  available  before  the  destroyers  were  con- 
tracted for  by  the  department. 

Remits  of  the  delay  of  the  d*  part  went  hi  reaching  a.  decision. — 
In  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  department's  own  witnesses,  it 
seems  hardlv  necessary  to  state  that  these  contracts  should  have  been 
let  in  March,  1917.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contracts  for  15  destrov- 
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ers  were  let  in  March,  and  some  15  others  were  approved  at  various 
times  in  May  and  June.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  106  destroyers, 
either  authorized  in  1916  or  on  March  4,  1917,  were  not  contracted 
for  until  the  20th  of  July,  1917.  Similarly,  as  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  the  money  for  the  additional  program  of  150  destroyers 
until  October  6,  1917,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  this  delay  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  department  to  state  its  needs  earlier.  The  con- 
tracts for  these  150  destroyers  were  let  between  October  9  and  October 
15, 1917.  (These  dates  are  taken  from  Admiral  McKean's  testimony, 
p.  4386.)  The  results  of  this  long  delay  of  seven  months  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Mc- 
Kean: 

The  Chairman.  Were*  any  of  your  destroyers  thnt  were  in  thnt  list  available 
during  the  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  any  of  those  were  *  *  *  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  those  were  completed  in  time  to  be  available  during  the  war. 

As  I  said  in  my  direct  testimony,  practically  none  of  these  new  de- 
stroyers had  reached  European  waters  at  the  time  of  the  armistice, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  war  was  concerned,  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  construction  of  destroyers  was  useless,  because  of  those  tragic 
months  of  delay  in  1917,  which  Capt.  Pratt  and  Admiral  McKean 
have  described  to  you  in  such  detail  and  with  such  energy. 

Departmental  delays  occurred  in  spite  of  individual  efforts  of  officers 
in  operations, — Many  other  instances  could  be  given  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  delay  in  the  department  in  those  early  months  of  the 
war,  delays  which  any  kind  of  an  adequate  war  plan,  or  which  even 
the  most  elementary  military  survey  of  the  situation  and  of  action 
based  on  that  survey,  would  have  made  impossible.  Nothing  could 
be  more  strongly  in  contradiction  of  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy,  as  outlined  in  his  message  and  in  his  letter,  than 
this  kind  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Apparently,  in  the  desire  to  defend  themselves,  although  they  were 
never  attacked,  individual  officers  have  appeared  before  you  and  have 
given  long  accounts  of  their  own  efforts  to  meet  the  situation  and 
have  tried  to  give  the  impression  that  these  individual  efforts  were 
the  official  and  responsible  action  of  the  Navy  Department;  but  the 
most  casual  examination  of  their  testimony  snows  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  reveals,  on  the  contrary,  how  desperately  they  had  to 
struggle  and  against  what  obstacles  they  had  to  work  in  making  pos- 
sible any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war. 

Admiral  McKean  said,  for  example,  that  the  lack  of  plans  and 
systematic  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  (p.  4348) — 

Had  increased  the  load,  already  heavy,  that  each  of  us  were  carrying.  This 
load  killed  our  best  man,  others  broke  down  from  time  to  time  and  had  to  be 
given  a  rest,  but  I  never  heard  one  of  them  squeal. 

Admiral  McKean  sums  up  (p.  3437)  the  purpose  in  a  number  of 
paragraphs,  which  I  would  like  to  include,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  to  you. 

(The  summary  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

The  preceding  narrative  is  intended  to  show: 

First.  That  Operations  was  awake  to  the  situation  before  the  war  and  was 
doing  its  best  within  the  appropriations  to  piepare  the  fleet  for  war  and  to  pre- 
pare the  shore  bases  to  maintain  it  in  fighting  trim  during  the  war. 
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Seo>ntl.  Tbat  even  before  we  became  u  belligerent  the  difficulties  and  prices 
*erv  increasing  tlaily,  making  progress  slow  and  getting  less  for  every  dollar 
4Mrr>  •priii  UnI  ;  unci 

Third.  That  wheu  funds  became  available,  practically  without  limit,  the 
drm-uui*  no  the  material  and  labor  markets  were  such  that  new  facilities  had 
to  be  built  up  to  provide  the  material,  and  that  unskilled  labor  had  to  be  trulned 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  perform  Jobs  calling  for  high  skill  and  long 
training. 

The  aliove  explains  why  it  was  impossible  for  the  Navy  Department  •  •  • 
u»  imttuntaiHMHisly,  or  even  in  what  under  normal  conditions  would  be  considered 
«  returnable  time,  meet  the  infinite  number  of  demands  made  upon  it. 

Similarly,  in  his  testimony  Admiral  Benson  pointed  out  that  the 
shortage  of  officers  had  made  it  impossible  for  nim  to  build  up  the 
Office  of  Operations  previous  to  the  war  so  as  to  provide  for  a  plan- 
ning section,  which  would  have  made  possible  the  elimination  of  long 
delays  ami  the  avoidance  of  the  errors  into  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment inevitably  fell  during  the  early  months  of  the  war  in  attempting 
to  carry  on  war  without  plans  and  without  adequate  and  intelligent 
prevision. 

Testifying  with  regard  to  this  same  point,  Admiral  McKean  said 
(p.  3417): 

We  never  had  sufficient  personnel  to  have  an  adequate  staff  of  officers  abroad 
mlleeting  information;  and  of  the  tonal  I  number  we  have  had,  few  of  them  were 
reeled  solely  because  of  their  superior  training  for  the  Job. 

Admiral  McKean  in  another  place  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  same  shortage  of  trained  officers  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Operations  to  have  any  real  planning  section. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Admiral  McKean  admirably  summed  up  the 
situation  when  he  said  (p.  4215)  : 

We  might  have  done  more;  we  might  have  done  it  sooner;  we  might  have 
**ne  It  better;  but  wo  did  the  best  we  knew  how  with  the  brains  and  energy 
***\  gnve  us  to  work  with. 

<  me  is  tempted  to  refer  to  Whittier  s  lines  in  this  connection : 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "  It  might  have  b«-en." 

Of  course,  the  officers  in  the  department  did  the  very  l>cst  they 
"rtiM.  and,  of  course,  it  is  true  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
accomplished  miracles.  The  achievements  of  the  department  are 
astounding  when  one  reflects  uj>on  the  conditions  under  which  these 
<jfiWrs  had  to  work,  with  an  inadequate  organization,  with  a  Navy 
unready  for  war,  with  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  and  with  no 
plans  and  no  directing  force  eom|>etent  to  handle  the  situation. 

*'<ipt.  Pratt'*  prrxofurt  trttrr  of  Jtth/  J.  <in<l  rut/  />•/>/'/.  - 

I  apt.  l'ratt.  in  his  testimony,  introduced  a  personal  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  rue  on  July  *2,  1017.  This  letter  was  an  expression  of  his 
(jervmal  views  as  to  the  situation  then  existing,  and  his  ideas  as  to 
«liat  should  l»o  done.  As  he  has  introduced  the  letter,  however,  as 
k*»ing  an  official  statement  of  the  department's  policy  and  plans  at 
that  time,  it  seems  to  me  necessary,  for  a  proper  uiidersiandiui:  of 
it.  to  consider  the  reply  which  I  addressed  to  him  on  July  *JV  as 
well  as  certain  other  letters  which  were  exchanged  hetween  us  at 
umtit  the  same  time.  I  am  introducing  these  letters  in  order  to  show 
©ore  eonHusivelv  what  a  wide  divergence  there  was  U'tween  the 
p»d>y  outlined  f»v  the  President  in  his  telegram  to  me  on  July  -U 
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1917,  and  the  policy  followed  by  the  department  previous  to  that 
time,  and,  also,  to  indicate  to  what  an  extent  the  department's  policy 
was  modified  after  July  4,  1917,  and  to  what  an  extent  the  recom- 
mendations I  had  been  insistently  making  for  two  or  three  months 
were  approved  almost  immediately  after  the  President  had  sent  his 
message  to  me  and  I  had  replied.  My  letter  to  Capt.  Pratt,  of  Julv 
28,  1917,  dealt  with  almost  every  principal  point  in  his  letter.  There 
are  paragraphs  in  it  which  are  of  a  purely  personal  character, 
which  referred  to  other  officers  in  the  Navy,  or  dealt  with  confiden- 
tial matters  concerning  other  nations,  which  I  have  omitted  from 
the  copy  which  I  have  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  that  letter  because  it  is  a  very 
long  one  and  goes  a  great  deal  into  detail,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
this  statement  regarding  it,  and  that  is  this:  That  his  letter  to  me 
showed  that  the  information  that  they  believed  at  the  department  as 
to  the  antisubmarine  campaign  and  the  submarine  campaign  was 
very  largely  in  error,  and  my  letter  was  designed  to  correct  those 
errors  and  to  point  out  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
letter  of  perhaps  25  or  30  pages.  I  ain  quite  sure  you  would  all  go 
fast  asleep  if  I  should  read  it,  because  it  is  very  technical. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the*  record  as  follows :) 

London,  July  28.  1917. 

My  Peak  Pratt:  Your  letter  of  July  2  was  received  some  days  ago,  and  I 
will  try  and  answer  some  of  your  odds  and  ends.  I  will  have  many  criticisms 
to  make  of  a  good  many  of  your  remarks  and  theories,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  nlleged  facta  upon  which  you  have  based  almost  all  of  your  conclusions. 

Please  get  the  copy  of  your  letter  and  place  it  by  you  for  reference  while  you 
read  this. 

Please  remember  while  you  are  reading  this,  nnd  remember  It  all  through, 
that  I  am  writing  to  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  is  handling  a 
very  big  and  very  responsible  job,  with  the  assistance  of  one  military  aid.  Just 
keep  this  fact  in  your  mind  about  this  one  military  aid. 

In  order  to  bring  out  this  point,  which  is  really  the  essential  point,  T  will 
just  make  a  little  list  of  the  extremely  useful  tilings  which  you  wonld  like 
to  have  me  do  over  here.    Quoting  from  your  letter: 

1.  "It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  lay  down  certain  general  requisites  in  the 
matter  of  type  nnd  armament  for  submarines  which  we  ought  to  consider  in 
any  building  program. 

"As  you  are  on  the  spot,  such  recommendations*  would  be  of  extreme  value." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  above,  but  how  much  time,  study,  and 
investigation  do  you  think  it  would  require  to  get  out  that  one  item  alone? 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  send  you  complete  nnd  authoritative 
Information  on  this  point  ;  nnd  I  could  do  it  on  this  and  dozens  and  dozens 
of  other  things  if  you  would  give  me  the  necessary  tools  to  work  with. 

2.  "  Possibly  you  may  wonder  why  so  many  schemes  which  on  rhe  face 
appear  unsound  are  sent  over  to  you."    (I  should  say  I  did  wonder.) 

"  The  face  value  of  the  articles  presented  is  frequently  nil,  but  in  every 
case  there  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  underlying  principle  which  would  bear 
scrutiny." 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  make  the  necessary  investigation 
In  the  various  departments  that  concern  the  above?  And  how  do  you  think 
all  of  these  could  be  handled  without  assistance? 

3.  44 1  feel  that  we  do  not  get  enough  of  the  point  of  view  over  here." 

I  can  assure  you  that  you  get  all  of  the  point  of  view  tha*  it  Is  physically 
possible  for  one  man  and  one  assistant  to  dig  out  in  the  time  available  from 
doing  vitally  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  force,  the  movements 
of  convoys,  etc. 

4.  44  "Write  home  some  of  your  newsy,  gossipy  letters." 

Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  to  do  so,  out  how 
do  you  think  it  can  be  managed,  except  for  an  occasional  letter,  when  my  time 
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up  with  a  hundred  thlngl  that  must  he  attended  to,  and  wheu  I  have 
*ii<iV     My  recent  telegrams  have  told  you  what  is  the  result  of  trying 
tliis  preat  weight  without  sufficient  assistance.    There  Is  a  very  eon- 
^  amount  of  correspondence,  questions,  etc.,  banked  up  which  it  Is 
niposalble  to  get  at  because  our  time  is  completely  occupied  by  matters 
11  n  not  be  neglected. 

'ot  only  must  the  fleet  be  trained  to  the  minute,  but  those  who  nre 
r>xl  with  the  intlmnte  direction  of  its  affairs  must  constantly  have  the 
limited  Information,  in  order  that  any  moment  it  may  be  able  to  adjust 
►  changed  conditions  or  to  increased  activities." 

>urse,  I  recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  this,  but  this  alone,  as 
xt  well  know,  would  require  an  amount  of  work  and  Investigation  that 
<eep  one  man  occupied  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  get  information  that 
t  Violently  complete  to  be  valuable, 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  recognized  the  extreme  importance  of 
tin*  information  indicated  in  the  paragraph  above,  and  I  have  recora- 
1.  urged,  and  implored  the  department  to  send  over  the  necessary  people 
out  this  information  and  send  It  in  constantly — that  Is  to  say,  continu- 
um the  information  becomes  available  to  fit  the  "  changed  conditions  or 
sed  activities,*' 

ive  recommended  that  officers  who  are  as  expert  as  possible  in  the 
s  kinds  of  information  you  want  be  sent  over  to  serve  not  only  in  the 

Fleet,  hut  in  other  typos  of  vessels,  and  those  officers  return  from  time 
e  with  Information,  and  be  replaced  by  other  similar  officers. 

only  would  this  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  department  and  to  the 
>ut  to  the  officers  themselves. 

»  a  matter  of  the  utmost  astonishment  to  the  people  over  here  that  I 
ft  without  a  staff  commensurate  with  the  heavy  responsibilities  and  the 
lea  ted  duties  that  I  have  to  perform. 

:«h»s  without  saying  that  no  other  official  of  any  other  navy  or  army  Is  in 
n  position. 

»n  the  Belgians  have  a  field  officer  here  with  a  large  staff  of  specialists 
a  various  departments. 

4  In  order  that  the  fleet  may  be  In  closest  touch  at  all  times  with  every 
»  «»f  tho  situation,  not  only  this  side  of  the  water,  but  also  abroad,  the 
rnl  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  closest  sort  of  cooperation  and  tn- 
atlon  service  between  the  fleet  and  this  office;  and  I  feel  sure  that  he 
d  view  with  favor  any  effort  on  their  part  to  establish  permanent  rela- 
..  even  to  a  desk  here,  between  this  office  and  grand  staff  of  the  corn- 
ier in  chief." 

1  of  the  above  is  manifestly  the  correct  dope.  You  can  establish  the 
•st  sort  of  cooperation  and  information  service  between  our  Navy  De- 
ment and  the  fleet,  but  how  are  you  going  to  establish  the  same  kind  of 
tlon  between  the  forces  on  this  side  and  the  Navy  Department.  In  order 
the  information  may  be  transmitted  thence  to  our  fleet?  Manifestly,  you 
not  do  this  without  a  staff  on  this  side  any  more  than  you  can  do  It 
k-oen  the  Navy  Department  and  our  fleet  without  a  staff  being  attached 
he  latter. 

am  wholly  at  sea  in  this  matter.  I  assume  that  the  Navy  Department 
Jt  have  some  suffielent  reason  for  leaving  me  without  a  staff,  but  I  have 
idea  at  all  what  that  reason  may  be. 

.  "There  Is  a  question  pending  of  sending  the  commander  In  chief,  with 
•art  of  his  staff  and  a  representative  of  this  office,  to  discuss  the  various 
•stlons  with  the  admiralty,  and  get  first-hand  Information  and  Impressions." 
'his  would  doubtless  be  a  good  thing.  Anything  of  this  kind  would  have 
ood  effect.  It  is  in  line  with  what  I  have  been  recommending — namely,  that 
l  send  officers  to  this  side  In  whose  opinions  you  have  confidence:  but  I 
ve  the  most  serious  doubts — In  fact.  I  have  an  absolute  conviction — that 
*  above  sucgestlon  would  not  accomplish  the  necessary  results  unless  they 
re  prepared  to  stay  here  on  the  Job  and  keep  up  what  you  have  stated  to 
necessary— that  Is,  to  constantly  convey  the  most  unlimited  information. 
The  admiralty  has  recently  requested  that  four  of  our  coal-burning  d read- 
mits he  sent  to  Join  the  Grand  Fleet.  If  you  will  refer  to  my  cablegram 
i  the  subject  you  will  see  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  extreme  benefit  this 
ould  be  to  onr  Navy,  particularly  if  the  officers  that  I  recommended  were 
fit  along  with  the  force  from  our  fleet  to  cooperate  with  the  Grand  Fleet. 
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8.  "Asking  you  to  outline  the  character  ami  extent  of  « »p«*ra r j« <o,- 
which  our  naval  forces  might  at  some  near  time  U»  called  uj*>n      ns.  -  - 
the  service  of  the  allied  operations." 

This  is  another  example  of  the  things  that  I  am  asked  to  do  ar»j» 
ing  the  force  to  do  it.    If  I  hud  a  man  here  who  understood  all  Ttc* 
and  whom  I  could  put  on  the  job  to  run  down  the  necessary  inf.tra^r, ... 
answer  the  question  promptly  and  fully.  As  it  is,  I  must  pick  up  the  .->_ 
as  well  as  I  can  from  time  to  time  in  the  few  and  short  interval*  rhir 
tween  items  of  work  which  can  not  l>e  put  off  for  an  hour. 

9.  "It  (the  air  service)  is  one  effort  which  can  be  intensified  n»*-  - 
etc." 

The  boss  of  the  commission  who  came  over  here  on  this  s*-rrL  ■.. 
with  great  pride  that  they  expected  to  be  able  to  place  a  «<ertaia       .  [ 
thousands  of  aeroplanes  on  the  western  front  about  August.  VJlh 

The  above  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  things  which  I  have  been  ^>*-r 
tend  to,  and  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to.  with  tb~  r_ 
and  thoroughness  which  are  necessary  to  efficiency.    Bear  in  mind  • 
above  are  really  only  samples  of  what  come  through  to  me. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  please  bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  rz  * 
the  administrative  work  which  flows  in  a  constant  stream  to  us.   As  . 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  old  flotilla,  you  know  something  about  ti- 
that  time  we  handled  our  own  affairs  directly,  and  not  through  e.mrP. 
with  allies.    At  that  time  we  had  approximately  :1  sufficient  -TaTT 
flotilla  work  by  all  hands  working  hard  and  aft. -ml tug  to  hij>im— 

My  present  position  is  similar  to  what  it  would  have  ^  n  it  \h> 

all  of  my  staff  people  away  from  the  flotilla  exeept  <<ne.  and  t!i-: 
flotilla  over  !<•  this  side,  and  given  me  all  of  the  extra  work,  lik- 
indicated,  in  addition. 

''an  you  wonder  that  things  have  happened  as  they  have''    <\tn  y 
that  I  ran  not  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what  is  behind  all 
wonder  at  the  astonishment  of  the  people  over  here,  who  s»*e  m-- 
my  present  work  without  a  staff? 

You  know  nie  well  enough  to  believe  that  T  have  never  at  an>  tirL-l*rci 
all  toiiehy  about  the  dignity  of  my  rank.    Km  I  will  admit  that  I  y.; 
than  a  little  hit   touchy  about   the  dignity  of  our  Navy   I  'opartm*-!,:.  ;  e 
obliged  lo  go  from  one  department  of  the  Admiralty  To  another.  o.^—  j 
officers  of  all  ranks  to  dig  out  information  about  details  that  .  oyl.Mf 
mueh  better  by  officers  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  teehm^  .v-j 
I  seek.    Moreover,  by  otlieers  whose  ranks  would  be  commensurate  \v[:h  d 
the  i'l!iecr<  from  whom  the  details  of  the  information  must  come,  nr.il  ^ 
consequence,  eould  much  belter  get  the  information  than  it  could  W  z-"  '. 
a  vice  admiral.  J 

I  note  that  in  your  letter  you  tell  me  that  everybody  is  in  syiarjaTY  - 
the  work  that   I  sun  trying  to  do.    You  tell  jne  that  everybody  i>  t-  . 
setal  me  help  as  fast  as  it  can  be  spared.    Then  you  recite  to  in*-  w  hv  ' 
not  be  spared.    It  is  because  you  need  so  many  oflieers  for  so  many  A;"-' 
things — trawlers,  motor  bouts,  converpsl  yachts,  etc.  .J 

Did  il  ever  occur  to  yon  that  this  must  necessarily  sound  to  me  ;\<  tli 
were  trying  to  make  fun  of  me.    Is  there  any  billet  in  the  Navy  n..My.  vt. 
a  few.  that  is  mere  responsible  or  more  important;    Is  not  the  >  tic,  ev-  ..;  •; 
work  that  I  am  trying  to  do  more  important  lhan  the  existence  or  the  -■-»■ 
of  one  or  two  converted  yachts? 

Why  Is  it  Hint  you  could  not  turn  it  around  the  other  way  nnd       tn  < 
eoneerned  that  yoti  are  sending  to  the  converted  yachts  as  many  oflieer*;..-: 
be  spared,  but  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  send  an  adequate  nnaiU*r  nfi*1- 
to  a  mere  important  position  :  that  is.  to  assist  me  in  doing  what  the  depurr- 
urgently  needs  to  have  done? 

You  have  also  specitied  that  you  were  sending  me  officers  "  u\V  «v 
spared."    I  >oes  not  your  trairdng  indicate  to  you  that  that  is  ri"t  the  L»j 
otli,-er  for  a  job  of  this  kind?    If  there  is  any  place  in  the  Navy  hv<hn  «>- 
officers  of  special  training,  special  ability,  special  temj>orament,  etc..  ar» 
quired,  it  is  in  this  billet  over  here. 

I  .sometimes  doubt  w  hether  any  one  particular  person  on  the  other  tU 
is  concerned  with  making  these  decisions  has  ever  read  all  my  dispatches  wJwm 
I  have  specified  the  above  requirements. 

I  am  insisting  upon  all  this,  because  I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fa* 
by  reason  of  purely  physical  limitations,  I  am  utterly  unable  tn  send  In  N> 
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n  whlcb  both  I  and  you  believe  should  be  constantly  flowing  Into  the 
>tit. 

■s   connection  I  may  say  that  it  is  very  generally  recognized  over  here 
> -rim's  coming  Into  this  war  is  going  to  he  the  salvation  of  the  Allies, 
"is  thU  week,  there  were  conferences  held  between  the  naval  represnta- 
I  taly.  Fiance.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

wore  similar  conferences  held  between  the  military  representatives  of 
k»  powers. 

-  conclusion  of  these  conferences  the  admirals  and  the  generals  came  to- 
«»  talk  over  their  mutual  Interests.    The  result  is  contained  in  cables, 
am  sending  to-duy,  quoting  a  resolution  of  the  combined  conference, 
inn  that  similar  representatives  for  the  United  States  be  sent  here  by 
lo,  if  possible,  to  take  up  the  whole  matter;  for  this  question  of  shlp- 
t  !ie  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 

llritiftn  want  all  the  mines  they  can  get  put  down  In  the  ocean.  They 
lierotore  be  glad  to  have  us  manufacture  these  mines  of  the  latesi  tyjH* 

i«l  some  vessels  to  help  them  put  them  down. 
•  are  being  used  for  various  purposes. 

fluently  reported  in  my  cables,  the  North  Sea  Is  pretty  thoroughly  mined 
;i  radius  of  about  100  to  120  miles  from  Heligoland.  This  area  has  been 
ively  mined  by  the  British  against  (Jermans,  and  the  (iermans  against 
Utah. 

northeastern  area  of  the  Dogger  Bank  contains  a  great  mine  field,  over 
the  Germans  repeatedly  tried  to  draw  parts  of  the  British  fleet.    It  was 
li  or  alongside  of  this  mine  held  that  the  German  fleet  retreated  after  the 
of  Jutland. 

ve  alwayfl  believed  this  to  be  the  case,  but  did  not  know  until  I  had  seen 
n ing  charts  here. 

area  above  deserihed  Is  a  dangerous  area  for  both  the  Hermans  and  the 
i.  This  is  dangerous  hecause  of  the  fact  that  the  positions  of  the  mines 
»i  very  accurately  known  by  either  party.  Although  all  practical  precau- 
srere  taken  to  determine  the  |>ositlon  in  which  they  were  laying  down  the 
.  these  positions  remain  so  uncertain  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  (Jer- 
wlll  go  within  0  miles  of  the  |>osltlon  in  which  they  believe  the  mines  to 
d  down.  The  longitude  positions  of  the  ends  of  the  mine  fields  are  pretty 
Ately  known,  but  the  latitude  positions  are  all  in  considerable  doubt.  This 
►  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  were  laid  necessarily  in  the  night  time,  so  that 
f  scouts.  Zep|H»lins,  etc.,  might  not  see  the  operations.  The  longitude  was 
accurately  determined  than  the  latitude,  because  the  mine  layer  In  leaving 
twn  |K)sition  on  the  British  coast,  spun  out  behind  her  a  piano  wire.  This 
the  longitude  with  very  considerable  accuracy;  but  It  did  not  inform  them 
how  much  they  might  have  been  drifted  north  or  south  by  the  varying  tides 
e  North  Sea. 

STKATKOIC  rimiTlNO  AKKAS. 

is  l  ot  necessary  to  try  to  analyze  all  that  you  say  under  this  headline.  I 

B  with  It  all  without  exception,  provided  your  premises  are  correct. 

i  imps  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  by  asking  you  a  few  questions  on 

subject. 

the  various  schemes  you  pr<qn»se  for  offense  action  against  the  German 
and  bases  and  the  comparatively  simple  plans  you  suggest  have  not  been 

led  out  by  the  allied  admiralties,  what  do  you  think  must  be  the  reason? 
answer  to  that  question  must  necessarily  be  extremely  uncomplimentary 

he  Allies,  provided  your  premises  are  correct. 

s  a  mutter  of  fact,  not  only  has  everything  that  you  suggested  been  tried 
ilood  and  tears,  but  a  great  many  other  schemes  which  you  have  not  sug- 
ed.  and  the  present  situation  has  been  forced  upon  the  Allies  by  n  succes- 
i  of  very  hitter  circumstances. 

if  course,  everybody  knows  that  the  very  best  way  to  defeat  an  enemy  is  by 
trong  offensive,  and  that  this  offensive  would  be  more  effective  where  the 
my  is  the  most  dangerous;  that  is  to  say.  In  'he  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic 
a  the  same  old  business  of  digging  the  rats  out  of  their  holes  or  stopping  the 
e  in  the  wasps'  i  est  Instead  of  fighting  the  wasps  individually  after  they  are 

fou  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  mine  in  some  form  or  other,  whether  planted 
the  bottom,  dropped  from  the  stern  of  a  destroyer,  or  thrown  by  howitzer 
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gun,  or  in  the  form  of  the  torpedo  itself,  is  the  principal  means  of  offense  against 
the  submarine. 

The  aircraft  is  an  auxiliary  of  considerable  value,  but  unfortunately  Its  role 
must  always  be  a  secondary  one  by  reason  of  Its  very  limited  and  uncertain 
radius  of  action.  Its  uncertainty  of  radius  is  largely  due  to  the  question  of 
weather  conditions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  mine  fields  are  a  very  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  enemy  submarines. 

I  am  glad  that  you  realize  the  silent  pressure  of  the  British  Fleet ;  that  is.  its 
effect  on  controlling  the  sea  and  making  it  possible  for  the  war  to  be  carried  on. 

You  say  that  the  "  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  must  be  offensive  mine  areas." 
They  are  the  most  offensive  mine  areas  that  you  can  imagine.  In  many  of  my 
cables  I  have  described  the  extent  to  which  the  North  Sea  is  mined,  and  I  have 
referred  to  it  above  in  this  letter. 

You  say  that  I  do  not  accept  as  a  valid  excuse  the  statement  that  the  **  Fleet 
must  be  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attempt  by  major  ships  of  the  enemy  to  raid 
the  east  coast."  It  has  never  been  so  held,  and  Is  not  now  so  held.  Its  mission 
has  been  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  German  fleet  in  case  it  came  out  in  force. 
The  British  have  never  been  particularly  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  any 
serious  raid  on  the  east  coast.  Their  estimates  of  the  kind  of  raids  that  might 
be  expected  hnve  been  correct,  and  they  have  held  in  readiness  a  force  south  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  to  reiiel  these  raids.  You  know  what  these  actions  have  been. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  in  the  Insistence  that  local 
tactics  should  never  be  allowed  to  cloud  correct  strategic  conception.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they  never  have  done  so. 

You  refer  to  some  decision  of  the  Admiralty  "  that  certain  areas  can  not  be 
mined  because  it  will  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet."  You 
believe  this  to  be  wrong,  and  state  that  you  are  going  to  stick  to  it  "  like  a 
stubborn  mule."  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  do  so,  though  I  do 
not  think  that  any  member  of  the  War  Board  should  take  the  attitude  of  a 
stubborn  mule  on  any  question.  The  misapprehension  in  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  Admiralty  has  never  rendered  any  such  decision.  They  did  not  hnve 
the  decision.   The  enemy  can  plant  mines  as  well  as  they. 

In  this  letter,  or  In  some  earlier  letter,  I  have  referred  to  the  very  extensive 
mining  that  was  done  on  the  northeast  end  of  the  Digger  Bank  by  the  Germans 
and  their  repeated  attempts,  after  raids,  to  draw  the  British  pursuers  across 
these  mine  fields. 

Naturally,  the  Allies  have  countered  by  planting  mine  fields  which  would 
embarrass  the  Germans.  This  was  rather  early  in  the  war.  Since  that  time 
mining  has  been  poinc  on  vigorously  on  both  sides — particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe  North  Sea  Is  now  mined  over 
an  area  extending  over  100  miles  in  a  circle  from  Heligoland. 

PERSONNEL. 

Under  this  heading  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  above.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  the  success  of  this  mission  of  mine  is  a  little  more  important 
than  the  existence  or  the  efficiency  of  one  or  two  armed  yachts.  If  you  had 
taken  a  couple  of  these  armed  yachts  out  and  painted  them  red  and  sunk  them 
in  the  ocean  and  given  me  their  commissioned  officers,  you  would  not  now  be 
calling  for  masses  of  Information  which  it  has  been  physically  impossible  for 
me  to  get  and  send  In. 

I  may  say  also,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  send  me  officers 
who  would  be  of  almost  no  use  in  this  particular  kind  of  work  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  specified  the  type  of  educated  and  experienced  officers  that 
I  need. 

I  may,  of  course,  be  quite  wrong  about  this,  but  it  is  my  idea  that,  barrini: 
the  officers  in  Operations,  there  are  no  billets  in  the  Navy  that  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  upon  which  we  must  necessarily  depend  for  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  Information  coming  from  this  side. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  STATIONS  FOR  UNITED  8TATE8  FORCES  ABROAD. 

b 

In  rny  cables  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in  this  submarine  campaign 
the  battle  line  is  necessarily  stretched  across  the  approaches  to  the  British 
Isles  and  France.    I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  scope  of  what 

y,Mi  v.wiU)  by  "  Our  home  needs." 
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nu-  t r  in  the  future  there  may  be  some  needs  there:  but  it  is  difficult 
u^t  wliai t  they  may  be.  I  do  not  think  any  estimate  of  the  situation 
run  the  <;erman  side  could  possibly  conclude  that  any  cousldernble  force 
«•  >.ent  t<»  operate  4.000  miles  away  from  their  base.  In  an  atempt  to  cut 
>«1  lilies  of  communication,  instead  of  using  the  same  force  to  attack 
»n«-ont  rated  lines  as  they  approach  this  side. 

5  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  In  the  very  beginning  of  our 
ito  the  war  the  Germans  did  not  send  one  or  two  submarines  to  the  other 
alarm  the  good  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and,  through  the  pressure 
if  opinion,  force  the  department  to  retain  forces  on  the  other  side  which 
ve,  or  intend  to,  send  to  his  side.  That  they  did  not  do  so  would  seem 
*iite  that  they  hope  that  the  peace  propaganda  in  America  would  either 
or  at  least  would  diminish  the  amount  of  activity  that  we  would  take 
var. 

in  your  letter  and  in  other  communications  there  has  been  reference 
wtssihllity  of  the  Germans  establishing  submarine  bases  on  the  other  side. 
»  my  mind  Is  a  most  extraordinary  conception.  The  kind  of  bases  referred 
id  not  he  anything  more  than  a  place  that  a  submarine  could  slip  into 
t  supvdios  of  oil  or  provisions. 

ve  discussed  this  matter  long  ago  with  those  officials  of  the  Admiralty 
re  hnndlin?  the  submarine  situation  and  with  those^  who  are  responsible 
dr  extraordinarily  efficient  secret  service.  (Right  here  let  me  say  that  I 
aide  to  tell  you  much  about  this  secret  service,  because  the  sources  from 
it  is  derived  are  so  Important  that  It  would  be  not  only  dangerous  to  put 
>aper  but  even  to  tell  anybody  else  about  It.  It  Is,  In  fact,  not  Important 
ou  should  know  details,  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  service  is  of 
ne  efficiency. ) 

return  to  the  question  of  basis,  the  above-indicated  officials  point  out  that 
Hermans  have  such  a  base  on  the  other  side  it  would  be  approximately  * 
c»  to  them  unless  It  provided  additional  torpedoes  and  mines  and  efflceint 
■  facilities.    Of  course,  that  sort  of  base  is  impossible. 

•se  officials  also  point  out  that  there  has  never  been  any  such  bases  on  the 
of  Ireland  or  Spain  :  that  such  bases  not  being  able  to  supply  torpedoes, 
>,  repairs,  and  relief  crews  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Germans:  ami  this 
ie  simple  reason  that  the  limitations  of  the  submarine's  activities  are  de- 
ned  by  the  number  of  torpodos  or  mines  she  carries  and  by  the  endurance 
i»  crew.  That  Is  to  say,  if  they  had  bases  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  they 
1  not  need  to  use  them,  because  the  above  limitations  force  them  In  any 
to  return  to  port  for  supplies,  repairs,  and  relief  crews. 

nn  very  glad,  indeed,  to  note  the  list  of  vessels  which  It  Is  now  expected 
be  sent  soon  to  this  side.  Menhaden  fishing  boats  will  be  of  the  greatest 
ee  to  France,  as  she  Is  short  of  this  type.  She  needed  them  for  dragging 
idnes  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  the  escort  service  on  the  French  const,  the  yachts  will  be  of  great 
Of  course,  you  know  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  traffic  up  and  down  the 
ich  coast  of  vessels  going  from  England  to  France  and  Italy  with  coal  and 
rning  from  Spain  with  ore  and  other  products. 

ie  service  of  escorting  these  vessels  Is  very  well  done.    Out  of  something 
C.OOO  trips,  the  lows  of  vessels  has  been  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  It 
ic  most  successful  of  all  operations  in  protecting  vessels. 

he  five  destroyers  from  the  Philippines  will  undoubtedly  be  of  use  within 
nited  radius,  probably  based  on  Gibraltar. 

mi  ^|.eak  c»f  the  "  twelve  destroyers  ordered  to  get  ready  for  distant  service." 
s  Is  the  first  information  I  have  had  that  any  other  destroyers  are  to'be 

'be  other  yachts  that  you  mention  as  now  being  cot  ready  can  be  used  to 
it  advantage. 

Htother  or  not  we  should  undertake  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  is, 
y««u  say,  "another  question."    In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remero- 

i  1  t:it  our  opera t ions  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  necessarily  restricted  by 

t:u  t  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  Austria, 
f « m  arc  correct  In  saying  that  "Our  submarines  could  do  good  work  in  the 
nh  Son  area."    T  entirely  ngree  with  you  In  this,  and  I  hope  that  they  can 

«a«nt  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Boyd  believes  that  our  present  sub- 
lines could  he  used  successfully  In  the  same  kind  of  service  that  the  British 
^marines  now  perform.   He  has  been  on  patrol  in  some  of  the  latter. 
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ARMED  GUARDS. 

Your  remarks  under  this  heading  make  it  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
you  ran  have  read  my  explicit  cables  on  the  subject,  or  Admiral  Jellin.es 
cablegram  giving  the  results  of  their  experiences  with  a  cruiser  operatins 
against  their  own  submarines. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  this  matter  again:  but  I  would  I* 
obliged  if  you  would  look  up  my  cables  on  the  subject  and  note  particularly  tlie 
fact  that  a  great  many  armed  vessels,  even  a  number  being  escorted  by  de- 
stroyers.  have  been  torpedoed  without  the  periscope  of  the  submarine  having 
been  seen  at  all  until  after  the  torpedo  struck  the  ship. 

You  might  also  note  the  fact  that  regular  cruisers  operating  on  patroN  I 
have  Indicated  have  been  torpedoed  without  seeing  the  submarine.  Also  tit* 
fact  that  experience  has  driven  the  Allies  to  the  necessity  of  escorting  all  im- 
portant men-of-war  by  destroyers. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  present  size  of  the  upper  end  of  the  perisc^ 
it  so  small  that  It  is  wholly  Impossible  to  make  it  out  until  It  is  away  inside 
of  the  distance  at  which  a  hit  is  practically  certain. 

If  you  want  to  carry  out  some  experiments  in  this  line,  drop  a  few  hook* 
overboard  and  see  at  what  distance  you  can  pick  them  up  by  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  vigilance.  The  present  periscope  Is  no  bigger  thnn  the  handle  of  u 
boat  hook. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  all  of  the  conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  armitu 
merchantmen  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  if  the  crew  is  sufficiently 
vigilant  they  will  almost  always  see  the  periscope  in  time  to  drive  the  sub- 
marine under  water.  This  is  wholly  and  grotesquely  in  error.  Even  If  it  were 
desirable  to  arm  merchant  vessels  in  the  way  you  describe  our  armament,  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  do  so  for  all  of  the  vessels  of  the  Allies.  There 
are  some  thousands  of  them,  and  they  have  not  either  the  guns  or  the  personnel 
to  do  so. 

As  it  is,  the  British  Navy  is  many  hundreds  of  officers  short.  About  .*i.om 
new  guns  are  being  built,  but  this  will  necessarily  take  some  time.  The  Ad 
miralty  has  asked  the  gun  builders  of  America  for  assistance  in  this  line,  bui 
it  could  not  be  given.  This  request  was  made  In  the  long  telegram  from  Ad 
mlral  Jellicoe  to  Mr.  Schwab. 

In  respect  of  armed  merchantmen,  the  British  are  doing  what  is  possible  foi 
them  to  do  considering  all  of  the  other  necessary  activities.  They  have  school; 
for  the  instruction  of  British  merchantmen  in  the  best  methods  of  handlhn 
their  ships.  They  have  a  corps  of  some  fifty-odd  officers  who  make  trips  or 
merchant  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  crews. 

inspections  are  made  of  the  records  of  ships  that  have  been  attacked  elthei 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  and  in  those  cases  where  it  is  shown  that  tin 
master  has  not  handled  his  vessel  in  accordance  with  instructions  he  loses  hi 
Job  by  having  the  insurance  authorities  notified  that  no  insurance  will  be  give! 
to  any  vessel  he  commands. 

ANTISUBMARINE  DEVICES. 

• 

The  most  hopeful  of  all  these  devices  is  that  which  was  recently  installed  01 
the  II  ilkc*  and  three  other  destroyers  that  recently  arrived  from  America. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  promising  principle,  and  it  only  remain 
to  make  it  sufficiently  effective  for  use  against  the  submarine.  You  may  or  ma; 
not  have  seen  the  report  of  the  experiment  carried  out  on  this  side.  My  cable 
gram  was  based  upon  the  report  made  to  me  by  Lieut.  Commander  Castb 
Both  the  British  and  French  scientists  are  also  working  on  this  problem — th.i 
is  to  say.  the  improvement  of  our  device— and  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  tha 
they  can  make  it  effective. 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICERS. 

Under  this  head  you  make  a  remark  that  positively  gives  me,  goose  flesh.  Y.» 
say,  "  If  the  Increase  of  your  personnel  is  actually  given  you,  then  you  will  bav 
a  force  to  work  with  composed  of  some  very  fit  men.  even  if  taken  from  1 1  * 
Naval  Reserves." 

The  above  refers  to  liaison  officers.    There  is  no  officer  in  any  navy  in  th 
world,  and  there  never  will  be,  who  is  competent  to  be  a  liaison  officer.  Such 
man.  to  be  as  efficient  as  we  would  want  him  to  be,  would  be  a  wonder.  H 
must  not  only  have  accurate  and  extended  experieuc*1  but  sound  Judgment  1 
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:»iul  nautical  matters.  The  idea  of  having  officers  from  the  Naval 
-   «»n  this  duty  is  what  gives  me  the  goose  flesh. 

-n^rtrest  that  everything  would  ho  all  right  if  yon  had  over  there  a  repre- 
^ '«"»  of  the  Admiralty  General  Staff.    If  this  were  carried  out  in  respect  of 

'•►us  Allies,  it  would  Imply  officers  of  such  capacity  that  they  would  not 
sil»le  to  tell  you  everything  that  you  wanted  to  know  ahout  actual  condi- 
mt  would  also  l»e  aide  to  keep  you  up  to  date  as  these  conditions  change*!. 
»r    this  without  op|M»rtuidty  on  their  part  of  discussing  with  their  own 

It\  the  various  questions  as  they  arose,  except  hy  cable  and  mail.  It  is 
nec  ess:iry  to  say  that  no  such  extraordinary  officers  exist.    It  would 

*»  me  that  you  have  got  things  the  wrong  way  round;  that  what  la 
»«1  is  representatives  from  each  one  of  the  Allies  concerned  all  working 
L'i-    in  some  central  place. 

«  onclusions  of  such  a  body  of  officers  would  not  be  materially  affected  by 

•  «-«•  in  which  they  worked,  provided  they  had  access  to  all  of  the  multi- 
bus Information  they  would  require.  As  this  information  would  be  wholly 
ial.  It  would  seem  logical  that  these  officers  should  work  at  the  center  in 

Uiis  lnfonnatlon  is  most  completely  available, 
t    you  think  I  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  the  officers  referred  to.  please 
lint  you  state  that  lie  should  be  a  44  master  tactician  and  also  a  master  of 
11  ml  strategy."    You  say.  "Those  are  rare  qualities  to  combine  in  one 
but  still  you  suggest  that  Great  Rritain  should  send  out  such  men  to 
r:it«'  with  the  navy  departments  of  her  various  allies. 

toinl  of  doing  so.  she  has  requested  the  Allies  to  send  such  men  to  her  to 
with  her  war  hoard  the  various  measures  to  l»e  taken,  and  she  intrusts 
«.m«-lals  with  the  duty  of  keeping  their  own  admiralty  Informed.    This  is 
I   have  l»een  recommending  in  respect  of  our  Navy  Department  ever  since 
o*  her»\  it  being  umlerstood.  of  course,  that  such  an  officer  should  have  the 
s.;*ry  assistance  to  make  it  physically  possible  for  him  to  perform  his  task. 
\s  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Admiralties  of  the  various  Allies  can  keep 
lov«»  st- rutin)'  "  on  the  work  that  is  going  on.    This  is  about  the  only  way 

♦  •:i«-b  to  tfive  and  learn  from  the  other." 

u  lmve  asked  repeatedly  as  to  what  the  Admiralty's  policies  are  in  respect 
*'  \\i\r,  and  particularly  as  to  the  antisubmarine  campaign. 

•  v  jfci  ious  cables  should  have  made  this  entirely  clear.  I  sometimes  doubt 
\\er  you  have  ever  seen  them  all.  I  do  not  know  how  the  cables  are 
11<m1_    I  can  only  Judge  from  the  results  on  this  side — particularly  from  my 

of  Information— as  to  what  is  pro]>osed  and  what  is  being  done,  even  In  the 
Uing  of  what  I  might  call  current  events. 

i m  say  that  yon  always  try  to  keep  me  sufficiently  informed.  In  this  con- 
bin  I  may  point  out.  only  as  a  sample,  a  few  of  the  things  that  occur  to 
wherein  I  was  left  without  sufficient  information. 

or  example.  I  did  not  know  that  any  destroyers  were  coming  over  with  the 
convoy.    When  I  found  out  this  fact  I  did  not  know  their  names  or  how 
iy  .if  them  there  were,  and  I  did  not  find  this  out  until  they  had  arrived  at 

♦  n>town  ami  could  be  counted. 

did  not  know  that  there  were  any  naval  colliers  with  the  convoy  or  that 
*e  colliers  had  carried  coal  and  other  supplies  to  France. 

did  not  know  of  the  sailing  orders  of  the  destroyers  that  were  sent  to  the 
•res.  and  I  do  not  know  under  what  orders  they  are  operating,  and  conse- 
nt ly  whether  my  wires  are  crossed  with  theirs. 

did  not  know  of  the  movements  of  the  Kanairha.  I  was  informed  that  she 
s  coming  with  the  convoy.  I  assumed  that  It  was  with  one  of  the  merchant 
ivoys  from  Hampton  Roads.    I  did  not  know  what  her  orders  were,  and  I 

not  know  now. 

I  was  not  informed  that  a  collier  was  being  sent  to  Rordeaux  with  coal,  and 
lo  not  know  whether  other  colliers  are  to  follow  her. 

I  learned  from  my  people  In  France  that  a  collier  arrived  In  Rordeaux  with 
n)  for  Fletcher's  forces  and  under  charter  to  return  to  Hampton  Roads  for 
ure  conl.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  extravagant  use  of  tonnage,  as  this  ves- 
t  <  .mid  do  much  more  effective  work  if  she  were  chartered  to  carry  coal  from 
mliff  to  Bordeaux. 

I  am  not  yet  aware  whether  Admiral  Wilson's  force  has  salhMl  for  Gibraltar 
i<l  when  it  may  be  expected. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  samples  of  the  lack  of  information  on  this  side. 
You  say  "It  will  be  won  all  right:  Kngland  can  do  it  herself,  but  we  c 
lorten  the  process." 
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In  view  of  the  information  I  nave  been  pending  in  sin<  »•  mx  tirw 
the  middle  of  April,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  dis^m  raging  «u>^- 

There  is  not  a  man  in  England  in  a  position  to  know  anytMog  a-, 
situation  who  believes  that  England  ran  win  the  war  without  a  zr+%  1 
assistance. 

No  extensive  analysis  is  necessary  to  show  this.    It  can  b»«  «4***i  . 
the  necessity  of  any  accuracy  of  figures,  but  simply  by  a  statement  *  -s* 
lation  of  certain  figures  to  certain  others. 

It  is  a  matter  of  arithmetical  computation  that  a  certain  an*«tar 
plies  are  required  to  support  England,  France,  and  Italy,  nud  uVir  tra- 
the  front.    The  submarine  losses  are  very  much  greater  than  tlif  • 
of  building  to  restore  these  losses,  at  least  until  after  the  explratk*  «4  t  , 
or  IS  months.    Whether  the  destruction  is  two.  three,  or  four  tin**  »» . 
as  the  replacements,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  final  results;  it 
the  time  when  the  ml  net  f  on  of  tonnage  will  l>egin  to  go  l*el«.\i  if*-  « 
wholly  necessary  for  continuing  the  war. 

If  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  destruction  will  continue  at  the  prv^-- 
you  can  easily  do  a  sum  and  find  out  how  long  it  will  lie  lieforv  tl>  v. 
nage  is  reduced  to  the  danger  point.    There  is  no  possibility  <>f  Dub1 
being  able  to  do  the  necessary  amount  of  building  t •»  nave  tt>* 
Therefore,  it  is  not  true  that  "  England  can  do  it  herself.*' 

Upon  this  |M»int  I  have  obtained  and  cabled  the  official  figure*  dem*  * 
the  ministry  of  shipping  and  other  departments,  and  they  tui\* 
the  embarrassment  referred  to  can  not  be  long  deferred  unlem  *-\tra-" 
measures  are  taken. 

One  of  my  recent  cables  indh-atcd  that  one  of  these  measure*  fa"  uV 
drawing  of  80.000  shipwrights  from  the  British  Army,  in  order  to  irwr- 
building  of  tonnage  to  3,000,<nh>  tons  a  year,  which  is  about  half  <»f  rJ^ 
sary  amount  assuming  that  the  suntbarines  continue  t«>  destroy  "<«'i'< 
a  month. 

There  is  no  deception  about  the  above.    It  is  a  matter  of  arlthmftv 

I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  ofTen*-  . 
the  submarine,  and  particularly  the  convoy  system,  will  so  dimhlta  nV  h 
as  to  make  things  look  a  great  deal  better — but  this  Is  not  very  <vr» 
certainly  is  encouraging  to  know  that  of  all  the  convoys  that  have  arm- 
America,  only  one  lias  been  attacked,  and  only  one  ship  struck  by  a  n*> 
and  this  did  no  more  than  damage  her  rudder. 

Of  course,  it  Is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Germans  will  change  tbeir 
when   the  convoy  system   is  more  completely   in   operation,    (to*  • 
changes  in  tactics  will  be  the  sending  out  of  what  might  be  called  m.bi:  • 
raiders.    These  are  submarines  of  the  DeutncMand  class,  though  larjrr  T« 
are  believed  to  be  about  2,500  tons,  and  they  will  carry  a  couple  <>f  ' 
It  is  said  that  they  will  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  tt 
ported  by  cable,  well  out  in  the  ocean,  in  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar    Sir  ««- 
a  Norwegian  ship  and  used  her  for  a  considerable  time  a<  a  ha**-.  V 
that  the  new  large  boats  will  carry  sufficiently  large  crews  to  put  ]irh>  * 
on  board  of  captured  vessels  that  It  is  desired  to  try  and  send  in — »»f 
particularly,  during  the  long  winter  nights. 

Some  British  officers,  notably  Admiral  Bacon,  who  command*  at  !><"•• 
of  the  opinion  that  Germany  may  even  send  out  some  of  her  inji^r- 
raiders  during  the  wilder  months,  in  the  hope  of  l>eiug  able  tn  «le«tr 
escorting  cruisers  of  convoys,  and  then  destroy  the  convoy. 

It  is  for  tlds  reason  that  1  would  recommend  the  employment  of  i 
reserve  battleships  for  e  cortlng  convoys — that  is,  to  escort  tliem  u|>  I 
point  where  they  are  met  by  the  destroyers  from  this  side. 

Once  the  convoy  is  tinder  escort  of  the  destroyers.  I  lxfdieve  f /it*  <l  J 
of  destruction  to  be  :  mall.    I  believe  that  all  the  submarine*  can  >\->  « 
make  Browning  shots  at  the  convoy  from  a  long  distance. 

Please  note,  as  I  have  previously  stated  in  letter^  and  cables,  flint  UV  • 
voy  system  enabled  the  Allies  to  make  concentrated  offensive  attack*  . 
submarines  that  are  neee  sarily  widely  dispersed  in  order  to  haw 
of  finding  I  lie  convoy. 

TBANSPORT  SERVICE, 


It  is  fbe  best  possible  news  that  the  Army  has  now  turned  over  tbe  t* 
port  service  to  the  Navy.    I  supposed  that  they  would  do  *o  as  <**>n  a«  ' 
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1  In*  dangerous  nature  <»f  this  business  of  transporting  troops  through 
larine  zone. 

•  :i  c*al»h«  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  lot  tor  about  handling  transport^ 
in    izl:u\   to  know  tlin t  the  suggestions  contained  therein  have  been 

•-:  tlto  rei-ent  naval  conferences  in  Paris  I  had  a  long  talk  with  (ion. 
:  ami  with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  French  Navy  on  the  subject  of 
b -at ions  relating  to  convoys.    As  a  re  tilt  of  this  conference,  I  haive 

able  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  communications  on  one 
t  seems  to  me  essential  that  there  should  be  only  two  i»eople — one  In 
gton  and  one  on  this  side    who  handle  all  communications  relating  to 

otacnts  of  convoys. 

Pershing  and  the  French  Navy  I>epartnieut  agreed  with  me  absolutely 
matter  ;  so  does  the  liritisn  Admiralty.    I  gave  a  copy  of  my  cable 
Pershing,  and  lie  said  he  would  send  a  similar  one  to  his  War  Pe- 
nt. 

French  chief  of  staff  told  me  he  would  have  Instructions  sent  to  the 
otHciul  on  the  other  •  ide  to  the  same  effect, 
iral  .Telllooe  sent  yesterday  a  similar  telegram  to  his  people, 
s  horriticil  to  find  during  my  visit  to  Paris  that  Information  about  the 
s  ooniing  to  this  side  was  known  In  official  and  social  circles  eveu  be- 
en. lVrsliing  knew  alsnit  it  him  elf.  It  appears  that  the  French  naval 
'*  atal  the  chiefs  of  certain  French  missions,  and  the  Lord  knows  who, 
•eon  sending  in  by  t  able  all  of  the  information  they  hap]>ened  to  pick  up 
these  convoys. 

same  has  been  true  in  reference  to  our  War  Dpartinent.    They  have 
olegraphing  endle>s  stuff  to  their  various  representatives. 
»  not  know  whether  you  would  be  able  to  stop  all  of  this  now  of  in- 
tion  or  not;  but  if  you  can  not  do  it  from  the  other  side,  you  must  clearly 
stand  that  you  are  incurring  a  risk  of  disaster  which  may  shock  the 

Nation.  t 
i  will  recognize  that  my  roponslbllities  hi  this  matter  are  very  great, 
enow  whose  neck  will  be  out  if  anything  happens,  though  it  may  be  the 

of  some  more  or  less  lrresi>onsible  official  who  has  been  sending  in- 
ition  that  the  enemy  has  gotten  hold  of. 

»-ou  can  keep  all  of  the  information  on  one  line,  I  think  there  will  be  com- 
ively  little  danger. 

1.  LVrshing  has  even  agreed  that  when  he  wants  information  about  convoys 
ill  hand  it  to  Jackson  in  Paris,  who  will  transmit  it  to  me  for  transmission 
ashington :  and  that  any  information  that  the  War  Department  at  home 
s  to  send  to  <ien.  Pershing  should  go  to  the  Navy  Department  to  be  sent  to 
o  be  transmitted  to  those  concerned.  This  is  the  only  safe  method,  and  it 
Ul  be  carried  out  with  the  whole  power  of  our  Government  behind  it. 
Id  not  know  enough  about  the  Army  affairs  to  know  how  much  transport 
ire  would  bo  necessary  per  100,000  men  to  support  an  army  at  a  distance  of 
>  miles  away  from  its  base  of  supplies. 

mi.  Pershing  told  me  that  to  support  an  army  of  a  million  men  on  the  western 
t  would  require  ."iO.000  tons  of  freight  a  day.  This  seems  so  extraordinary 
ie  that  I  invited  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  would  mean  five  10,000- 
slitps  arriving  every  day.  Assuming  the  passage  was  9  days,  this  would 
tire  a  procession  of  4.*>  ships  coming  and  45  ships  returning  at  all  times,  and 
ther  ")0  or  00  loading,  discharging,  coaling,  and  so  forth, 
lense  make  a  little  arithmetical  computation  as  to  how  many  destroyers  it 
iltt  take  these  in.  assuming  that  they  had  to  go  400  miles  to  sea  to  meet  them, 
pr  you  make  this  computation,  see  if  you  can  remain  cheerful, 
t  is  apparent  that  we  must  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Allies  as  to 
amount  of  shipping  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  support  of  an  army  in  France, 
hout  thereby  crippling  the  Allies  in  some  other  direction  In  their  own  sup- 
's. This  tan  only  be  done  with  certainty  by  the  conference  in  London,  which 
s  sufrsesteil  in  my  cable  of  yesterday. 


KSCORT  AND  CONVOY. 


l  iider  this  heading  you  have  explained  a  scheme  which  would  work  very  much 

[wr  than  the  convoy  system,  provided  your  premises  are  correct. 

I'nfortmmHv.  they  ore  very  much  in  error — so  much  so  that  all  your  argu- 

«nt>  full  t..  rlir  jn.uiHl.  ;i<  v  iowed  in  the  line  of  experietu-e  that  the  British  have 
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They  have  found  it  to  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  colhvt  a  ^ir^ 
in  mid-ocean. 

Kven  some  of  the  best  commanded  vessels  are  lat«*  at  th«*  rnni^.  ^ 
various  conditions. 

This  is  a  fact  or  it  is  not  a  fact.    If  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  u>  - 
ewe  of  the  British  in  this  resect,  you  may  theorize  to  your  heart* 
you  are  willing  to  accept  it,  you  must  drop  the  idea  of  a  possibility  «.f .-,  V , 
these  vessels  at  sea. 

There  is  also  another  consideration,  and  that  is  that  in  onto  to  hnw  t 
voy  successfully  through  the  submarine  zone  it  required  a  commas  —  j 
ging.    It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  receive  a  sufficient  4-^7 
training  in  this  more  or  less  difficult  maneuver  on  their  way  aero**  n>  '.^ 

It  Is  also  entirely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  vessel  with  ttfSL  - 
which  safe  communication  can  be  had  with  officials  on  this  sid»\       t>  | 
ing  the  convoy  in  accordance  with  the  known  position  of  submarine  *rz^ 

Of  course,  you  know  that  the  merchant  shipping  is  supplied  witi  ,  , 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  there  is  never  any  certainty  that  rhU 
remain  safe  for  even  a  week.    If  one  copy  gets  out.  and  I  fain-v  <-£k-  , 
large  reward  for  such  copies,  any  Information  sent  in  th«*  <t*le.  br<«aii-,., 
you  suggest,  to  merchant  shipping,  simply  acts  to  inform  the  Minnk.ru>.  , 
where  to  find  the  convoy,  or  as  to  where  to  find  the  rendezTna*  n' 
propose. 

Of  course,  the  assembling  of  a  convoy  at  sea  assumes  that  th^rv  , 
raiders.   As  soon  as  the  long  nights  of  winter  come  on  this  question  <r ; 
will  become  a  serious  one.   They  can  not  easily  get  to  sea  from  Gerra.  i 
when  there  are  only  a  few  hours  of  night.    In  fact,  there  is  iiu  re*;  :\ 
all  in  the  latitude  of  the  Scapa  Flow.   It  in  a  vastly  different  mutter, 
when  there  is  practically  no  daylight.    We  may  reasonsbly  eipm 
Germans  will  take  energetic  measures  to  oppose  convoys. 

We  already  know  that  they  are  completing  what  might  be  call*] 
raiders,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  that  those  may  be  .-a,* 
doing  great  damage  to  a  convoy  before  it  is  joined  by  the  destroyer* 
These  new  submarines  carry  no  less  than  30  torpe* loes. 
As  to  the  present  danger  from  raiders,  there  are  some  at  sea  and  t>  - : 
tlon  is  not  now  known.    The  trouble  about  a  raider  Is  that  he  can  .t 
deal  of  damage  before  his  presence  in  a  certain  part  of  the  ocean  i? 
This  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  sinks  vessels  and  takes  their  crews  <*  > 
and  does  not  have  to  reveal  his  activities  until  he  Is  forced  by  the 
tlon  of  prisoners  to  make  a  landing. 

In  reference  to  the  forces  you  were  sending  abroad,  I  am  oiu»ij  i;..:; 
by  the  remark  that  "  In  all  these  matters  we  must  be  guided  by  your  Ju<!?ii 
I  cabled  that,  after  consultation  with  the  British  Admiralty  (and  ifv- 
latter  had  consulted  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet*  th- 
quested  that  our  three  scout  cruisers  be  sent  to  join  the  Grand  KWt 
next  news  I  had  was  that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

I  have  repeatedly  and  very  urgently  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  f<  - 
on  this  side.  Up  to  date  I  have  not  received  any  reply  from  the  ntf.--: 
concerning  this  subject. 

In  reference  to  the  110-foot  submarine  chasers,  they  could  undoubir:: 
put  to  good  use  in  certain  localities  on  this  side,  provided  they  cm 
plied  with  the  necessary  gasoline.    As  you  know,  they  consume 
an  alarming  rate. 

I  have  recently  received  a  telegram  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
that  about  300  wooden  chasers  of  120  feet  in  length  could  be  built  *  \ 
interfering  in  any  way  with  any  of  the  other  building  programs,  ami 
my  opinion  on  the  matter. 

I  have  replied  that  I  will  send  this  opinion  as  soon  as  I  can  finish  com 
those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  in  such  matters. 

Lieut.  Commander  Castle  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  aroond  n 
ports  and  to  the  Grand  Fleet.    He  is  very  seriously  impressed  with  th* 
ciencies  of  our  fleet  in  certain  respects  that  he  advises  me  to  order  hit 
at  once,  and  I  have  done  so. 

I  hope  vou  will  have  a  good  talk  with  him  because  I  tieiieve  hf  cu  : 
you    many    things    which   we  should    know,  and    which  you  would 
known  long  a«o  if  you  had  only  sent  me  the  necessary  people  to  die  ;'. 
Castle  and  Robinson  should  be  sent  back  ns  soon  as  they  have  iinkwdH 
very  important  dope. 
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it^refs  with  in«*  that  H'  the  four  coai-hurning  dreatlnaughts  thai  •  I  * « * 
i*»  >••»  rt*que«ted  -mould  be  j»enl  over  here,  with  tin-  staff  officer*  r«-om« 
ii%  my  cable,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  jiossiMe  benefit  to  our  fleet  and 
v     I  >«»| »ji rt  Dteitt. 

a  i  rcraft  operations,  I  have  taken  such  measures  as  I  am  to  get  the 
tlon  that  is  requested  on  this  point,  and  it  will  ho  nent  in  as  s.m.ii  as 
1  mil  reeommcmlhig  that  tin*  Admiralty  send  ovor  a  coin|»'ient  man 
in    the  situation. 

take  this  to  be  a  deliberately  prepared  letter.    I  have  had  to  dictate 
f   ii  from  time  to  time,  and  I  will  not  haw  time  to  go  over  a  rough 
«1     add  the  many  things  which  I  know  would  he  suggested  to  me.  I 
»t    the  time  for  writing  such  letters.    You  must  take  it  for  what  It  is 
in«1  try  tiiid  raid  between  the  linen, 

*    m«\  when  y.»u  can,  and  give  me  all  the  information  which  you  think 
useful. 

i  not  quite  understand  why  it  Is  that  information  is  not  sent  over  to 
t  fttiould  he.  and  that  many  serious  things  are  allowed  to  hnpfieu  wiih- 
\>*»hur  notified.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  an  officer  whose 
ity  it  would  Ik»  to  see  that  telegrams  are  answered.  I  would  suggest 
»  might  pro|x-rly  l>e  called  the  "nuisance."  and  that  his  duties  he  to 
»\mself  at  nuisance  to  the  jieople  who  have  not  answered  essential  tele- 

Ik»  k<>  kind  as  to  remain  as  cheerful  as  you  can. 
it    Inclosing  a  clipping  from  August  number  of  the  London  .Magazine, 
il  **  Digging  out  tactics."    This  was  writteu  by  Mr.  Percival  A.  Hislam. 
»ul»tless  know  who  he  Is.    I  hope  you  will  rend  this  article  prayerfully 
reulate  it  where  you  think  the  Information  is  most  needed. 
Always  sincerely,  yours, 


t.  \V.  V.  Pratt, 

Xary  Deixirtment,  Washington,  It.  C. 

lis  was  not  the  first  letter  that  I  had  written  Capt.  Pratt.  I 
say  that  these  letters  were  exceedingly  long  and  were  exceed- 
r  in  detail,  because  we  were  making  an  earnest  effort  to  get 
<er  information  on  the  other  side. 

THE  DEPARTMENT'S  DELAYS  AND  MISTAKES  IN  1917. 

his  was  not  the  first  letter,  however,  that  I  had  written  Capt. 
tt.    After  I  had  been  two  months  abroad  I  could  not  help  but 

that  the  department  was  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
mmendations  I  was  sending.  My  cables  remained  unanswered ; 
recommendations  which  I  made  had  l>een,  so  far  as  I  knew,  com- 
ely ignored.  In  writing  to  Capt.  Pratt,  with  whom  I  had  pre- 
isfy  been  closely  associated,  T  therefore  dealt  verv  frankly  with 
situation  as  I  saw  it  at  that  time.  In  a  letter  of  July  3,  1917,  for 
mple.  I  set  forth  an  untarnished  view  of  the  situation. 

bat  is  another  letter  of  the  same  nature.  It  sets  forth  the  view 
.ve  saw  it  on  the  other  side,  based  upon  the  information  we  had  on 

other  side. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

London,  s.  w..  July  3,  1917. 

Iv  Dkar  I'katt:  My  last  letter  to  yon,  written  from  Queenstown,  will  have 
Ched  you  by  this  time.  I  hope  that  they  will  give  it  earnest  consideration, 
Uvularly  in  reference  to  the  point  I  make  ahont  the  war  being  on  this  side, 
ant  to  speak  quite  frankly  about  thnt  matter  In  this  letter,  but  it  is  for  your 
'  only. 

it  would  lie  very  funny,  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  the  spectacle  of  many  dozens 
ships,  destroyers,  yachts,  and  so  forth,  parading  up  and  down  the  American 
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Ho\y  is  it  that  they  can  not  see  that  this  is  as  wrong  as  it  possibly  can  be  from 
a  military  point  of  view?  In  other  words,  why  does  not  America  send  her  fom* 
to  the  front  Instead  of  keeping  them  3.000  miles  in  the  rear?  If  there  were 
any  danger  on  our  coast  or  if  dangers  should  develop  later,  you  could  send  the 
forces  ban  k  again,  or  such  »s  were  needed,  before  any  considerable  number  ol 
the  enemy  could  get  over  there. 

If  you  have  been  reading  niy  receut  cables,  you  will  realize,  at  least  I  believe, 
that  this  situation  over  here  Is  a  very  dangerous  one.  To  understand  this  you 
need  only  to  be  in  possession  of  some  very  simple  arithmetical  facts.  They  are 
as  follows:  The  Allies  are  losing  about  500,000  tons  of  shipping  a  month.  The 
building  capacity  of  the  available  yards  within  the  next  year  are  not  more  than 
130,<XHi  tons  a  month.  This  means  that  when  the  available  shipping  is  reduced 
below  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  will  land  u  certain  amount  of  freight  In  Eng- 
land and  France  the  war  will  be  lost.  The  necessities  are  about  32,000,000  tons 
of  imports  a  year.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  to  accomplish  this. 
When  it  falls  below  it.  it  will  be  wholly  impossible  to  maintain  this  population 
and  to  maintain  the  armies  in  the  front.  It  would  be  impossible  to  import  the 
wholly  essential  ore  that  Is  necessary  for  munitions  and  to  export  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  coal  that  are  required  for  both  France  and  Italy. 

In  order  to  timl  out  how  soon  the  pinch  will  come  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  arithmetical  calculation  as  to  when  the  available  shipping  will  be 
reduced  to  the  point  indicated.  I  have  seen  a  study  of  this  made  out  by  the 
appropriate  department  of  the  British  Government,  and  it  shows  that  the  pinch 
will  come  in  December,  if  a  certain  rate  of  destruction  is  assumed,  something 
like  300,000  tons  a  month,  and  by  September  if  a  certain  greater  rate  of  destruc- 
tion is  assumed,  a  little  over  400,000  tons  a  month. 

These  incontrovertible  facts  show  what  I  mean  when  I  state  in  my  messages 
that  the  situation  is  very  critical.  The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  the  enemy 
is  winning  the  war,  and  all  of  the  help  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  in  the  way 
of  increased  shipping  facilities,  money,  and  so  forth,  a  year  or  even  six  mouths 
from  now  will  be  of  no  value.  When  the  pinch  comes  on  the  western  front  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  reinforcements,  because  you  can  not  feed  theui. 
and 'the  end  will  then  he  very  near.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  absolutely 
reliahlc  information,  and  it  is  held  by  all  the  responsible  British  officials  that 
I  know.  I  do  not  include  in  these  responsible  officials  those  politicians  who. 
for  fear  of  their  own  personal  losses,  do  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  my  reports  on  this  subject  are  made  to  appear  pessimistic  hy 
the  speeches  which  are  made  here  by  politicians  for  their  own  personal  purposes. 
They  do  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth  for  fear  of  trouble  in  this  country  and  for  fear 
of  losing  their  jobs. 

Now.  these  latter  statements  may  seem  to  you  to  be  exaggerated.    If  you 
think  they  are.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  a  cable  dispatch  that  the  anihas 
sudor  has  just  shown  ine  and  which  goes  forward  to-day  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President,    it  points  out  this  very  thing,  and  announces  that  in 
his  opinion  there  is  danger  of  a  serious  explosion. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  disaster  can  be  avoided,  and  that  Is  by  dimin- 
ishing the  effectiveness  of  that  feature  of  the  campaign  which  is  necessarily 
influencing  all  others:  that  Is  to  say.  the  submarine  campaign.  God  knows,  I 
have  said  everything  which  I  could  say  in  official  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject:  so  has  the  American  ambassador.  I  therefore  went  to  him  the  other  day 
and  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  our  statements,  which  can  not  be  successfully 
disputed,  should  l>e  verified  directly  by  the  British  Government.  He  agreed  that 
this  was  so,  and  he  therefore  took  me  to  call  upon  Mr.  Balfour.  I  explained  the 
whole  situation  to  him.  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  should  be  made  by  their  Government.  He  therefore 
requested  me  to  go  to  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  between  us  draw  up  the  dispatch 
which  we  would  suggest  that  he  send.  We  did  so.  and  it  was  sent  practically 
in  the  same  words.  I  assume  that  this  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Navy  Department.  You  will  note,  of  course,  that  the  language  of  this  dispatch 
is  not  as  energetic  as  I  have  been  sending  in.  The  reason  of  this  Is  the  fear  that 
it  might  leak  out  and  do  damage.  But  you  can  read  between  the  lines  and  see 
that  it  Is  a  very  strong  statement  and  very  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  neces- 
sity for  help  to  be  sent  by  one  great  Government  to  another. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  you  to  understand,  and  that  Is  the 
embarrassment  and  the  delay  which  Is  caused  by  the  Insistence  of  our  people 
on  the  other  side  trying  to  advise  these  people  over  here  in  the  direct  lines 
in  which  they  have  bad  the  most  experience.    My  last  letter  concerning  the 
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»u>;i  nrss  Indicates  what   I  mean.    Thoe  j>eople  over  here  :i r»*  really 
>t  ;    tlie  things  they  art'  doing  now  nncl  the  methods  they  are  employing 
rt-^tilt  «»f  much  hitter  experience  which  hat*  been  learned  in  blood  ami 
*!«»  n«»t  know,  therefore,  that  you  can  conceive  the  Impression  that  was 
r«*c~otnniendatiou8  as  to  different  roethodi  which  amounted  in  effect  to 
•**nt  that  these  people  here  are  really  m»t  intelligent  at  all.    I  can  under- 
>Jit   it  Is  perfectly  natural  that  such  recommendations  should  he  made, 
|M»!tlt  I  want  to  make  is  that  when  any  such  subject  is  taken  up  for 
^»\\  t  hat  the  tirst  thing  to  do,  and  the  only  logical  thing  to  do,  is  to  ask  the 
»:i    tills  side  what  their  experience  has  been,  so  that  your  estimate  on 
utloil  on  the  other  side  will  he  founded  on  real  facts  and  not  upon  facts 
them  to  exist. 

*-t  flagrant  example  of  tills  was  the  astonishing  statement  received  from 
f*r  *hK*  t«>  the  effect  that  the  best  protection  of  the  merchant  ships  was 
uglily  trained  and  efficient  gun  crew.    I  subsequently  learned  that  this 

was  baaed  upon  an  estimate  of  the  situation  by  Schofleld.  This  estimate 
flear  and  concise  piece  of  reasoning  based  upon  wholly  false  premises. 
klUMM]  that  wilb  sufficient  training  men  of  character  who  were  sufficiently 
t  would  always  see  a  j>eriscope  of  a  submarine  in  time  to  drive  her 
water  by  gunfire.  If  this  were  true,  the  estimate  of  the  situation  would 
Vetly  correct,  because  the  reasoning  is  sound  in  all  resjMvts. 
►rtunntely,  it  is  practically  wholly  untrue,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  by  the 
Htlon  I  sent  In  Immediately  by  cable  and  as  Admiral  Jelllcoc  has  shown 

cat>le>  he  sent  to  his  attache  to  lie  shown  to  Admiral  Benson.  You  folks 
have  avoided  placing  yourselves  in  this  position  by  u  few  simple  Inquiries 
vluit  the  actual  exjierience  had  been  on  this  side. 

not  know,  but  I  susjMvt  that  this  estimate  of  the  situation  has  been  the 
of  holding  up  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system,  particularly  from 
fork.  If  this  Is  true,  it  has  cost  the  Allies  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
«»f  shipping,  assuming  that  the  convoy  system  is  going  to  prove  effective, 
it  will  probably  prove  effective,  at  least  against  the  present  tactics  of  the 
irin*»s,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proven  by  the  fact  that  It  has  been  suc- 
il  up  to  date.    I  have  lx»en  devoted  to  this  convoy  system  since  the  first 

I  got  here  in  London.  I  have  been  putting  It  up  to  our  Navy  Department 
•ongly  as  I  knew  how  ami  supjiorted  It  with  all  the  arguments  that  there 

and  not  until  yesterday  was  there  any  reply  on  the  subject.  I  leave  you 
a  glue  what  sort  of  a  position  this  places  me  In  and  how  seriously  It  affects 
elations  with  the  people  over  here.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  (loverninent 
n»\v  expressed  Its  willingness  to  help  out  with  the  convoy.  I  really  believe 
this  will  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  submarine  campaign:  that  Is,  that 

II  at  least  reduce  the  losses  well  below  the  rate  of  building. 

t  in  order  to  put  this  generally  Into  operation  it  will  be  absolutely  neees- 
to  have  more  antisubmarine  craft  both  for  the  pur|M>ses  of  handling  the 

*  ••Miivoys  in  question  as  well  as  for  the  puri>ose  of  convoying  especially 
able  cargo  ships  that  make  over  1*2  knots  through  the  dangerous  part  of 
ftUbmarlne  zone.  This  is  why  I  have  lieen  SO  insistent  that  America  should 
i  move  on,  not  some  time  in  the  future,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  Is  materially 
ihb*.  If  they  would  send  over  every  single  destroyer,  including  those  of 
tons,  and  every  vessel  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  antisubmarine 
t.  and  also  all  of  the  ocean-going  tugs  they  could  muster,  I  am  very  sure 

within  a  short  time  I  would  be  able  to  rejiort  that  the  Allies  are  winning  the 
;   that  Is  to  say.  that   the  submarine  menace  has  been   reduced  below 
gerouii  proportions. 

•  •u  have  been  sending  me  your  letters  by  vessels  of  ours  that  have  been 
ling  over,  mid  you  seem  to  imply  in  one  letter  that  this  is  the  only  safe 
ins.  This  is  an  error.  You  can  send  me  your  letters  any  week  by  passing 
in  over  to  the  O.  X.  I.  and  ask  them  to  have  them  put  in  the  punch,  in  the 
ie  way  that  this  will  reach  you. 

think  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  offensive  in  any  of  my 
deisms,  I  believe  you  will  recognize  that  they  have  Invariably  been  con- 
u<ti\e.  I  sending  the  information  in  this  letter  for  your  ear  alone, 
;  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  use  it  to  good  advantage.  Of  course,  if  at  any 
ih  you  should  think  proper  to  show  this  letter  to  anyone,  that  Is  entirely 

to  you.  Remember  only  that  I  do  not  wish  to  endanger  my  relations  with 
r  own  people  by  criticisms  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not,  or 
oul<l  not.  properly  he  put  Into  official  communications.  ^ 
We  wen-  ;ill  distressed  to  hear  through  a  ruble  from  the  I'.ritish  naval 
Im-he"  in  WVhlnirtoii  .if  tin-  Midden  ligjatli  ••!"  t'npt.  ('base     I  assume  th 
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this  will  meau  that  you  will  take  his  place,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  also  assume 
that  it  is  the  end  of  my  hopes  that  you  may  come  over  here  to  assist  me.  For 
this  latter  reason  I  am  now  cabling  requesting  that  Twining  he  sent  as  my 

chief  of  staff,  and  thnt  Cone  he  sent  as  representative  of  the  Navy  I>epartmetn 
in  the  submarine  and  convoy  section  of  the  Admiralty.    Cone  would 
invaluable  in  this  job.    He  is  very  anxious  to  come. 
Always  sincerely,  yours. 


I\  S. — There  is  another  point  of  grave  importaiu-c.  Nothing  thnt  I  hav»- 
been  able  to  say  has  apparently  convinced  you  people  that  there  was  great 
danger  In  continuing  to  send  vitally  important  messages  through  the  naval 
attache's  code  and  other  similar  codes  that  have  been  in  use  for  over  a  year. 
It  is  a  fact  that  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  people  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
Invariable  code  that  if  the  enemy  can  get  hold  of  a  couple  of  thousand  group* 
that  hove  been  sent,  they  rould  rapidly  work  out  enough  of  the  code  to  In* 
able  to  read  your  messages.  There  Is  absolutely  no  deception  about  this.  Any 
expert  can  do  it.  I  was  not  speaking  without  the  book.  I  got  my  information 
from  the  coiling  department  of  the  British  Admiralty.  These  people  withdraw 
their  codes  and  ciphers  sometimes  at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  I  asked  them 
about  the  chances  of  our  codes  being  secret,  and  they  Informed  me  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  have  the  code  book.  I  could  give  you  in  thS 
connection  an  extremely  Important  piece  of  Information  If  It  would  be  at  all 
proper  for  me  to  put  it  on  paper  or  to  mention  it  to  anybody  whatever  until 
after  the  war. 

The  inclination  to  trust  your  own  judgment  and  to  disbelieve  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  question  of  codes  has  been  the  cause  of  very  grave  danger  to  our 
forces.  It  was  a  matter  of  luck  only  that  we  did  not  lose  some  destroyers  of 
each  group  that  arrived  aud  also  the  Melville  and  /)i.Wr.  They  were  saved  by 
the  thoroughness  of  the  precautious  that  were  taken  by  the  commander  In  chief 
at  Queenstown.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  thnt  the  enemy  knew  all  about 
the  movements  of  these  forces  from  the  day  that  cables  first  began  to  be  sent 
about  them. 

The  same  applies  to  the  much  more  dangerous  case  of  the  troop  transports 
that  recently  arrived  in  France.  I  implored  the  department  not  to  semi  any 
messages  concerning  them  In  any  other  than  the  British  Admiralty's  secret  code. 
They  did  so,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  send  a  submarine  to 
the  westward  of  the  rendezvous  given  and  attack  convoy  before  It  was  joined 
by  the  destroyers.  She  took  advantage  of  being  out  that  for  (long.  2o°  30' 
to  attack  a  British  merchant  ship,  and  Admiral  Jelllcoe  has  just  told  me  that 
she  Is  now  (July  4)  bombarding  the  Azores. 

I  am  going  to  send  over  a  recommendation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
future  troop  convoys  should  be  handled,  and  I  think  that  if  you  will  look  into 
it  carefully  you  will  see  that  it  is  an  Ironclad,  providing  the  recommendation? 
are  accepted ;  and  I  ask  you,  If  you  have  any  influence,  for  God's  sake  get  theui 
accepted  if  you  want  to  avoid  a  disaster  which  will  bring  humiliation  upon  our 
entire  Nation. 

Several  merchant  convoys  have  come  in  escorted  by  British  antisubmarine 
vessels.  Not  only  were  no  vessels  lost  but  the  conoys  were  not  even  attacked. 
Two  vessels  were  lost  from  a  Gibraltar  <-onvoy  insufficiently  escorted  by  French 
vessels. 

The  decision  In  this  matter  and  the  whole  responsibility  should  1m»  put  uim>ii 
the  man — 

( 1  )  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  escorting  forces — the  destroyers. 

(2)  Who  is  informed  from  day  to  day  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  forces 
(subs). 

(3)  Who  is  in  touch  with  all  experience  to  date  on  this  subject. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  But  it  must  be  the  whole  responsi- 
bility if  we  are  to  avoid  risk  of  a  shocking  disaster.  It  will  always  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  give  detailed  directions  from  the  American  side  which 
must  subsequently  be  changed  on  ths  side  (to  avoid  the  enemy)  at  the  expense 
of  a  dangerous  amount  of  wireless.  In  this  respect  the  last  convoys  made  an 
awful  exhibition. 

The  scheme,  which  will  probably  be  sent  in  this  mall,  will  render  wireless 
messages  wholly  unnecessary,  except  possibly  some  with  very  low  power  If  the 
escorting  destroyers  hove  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  convoy,  due  to  bnd  weather, 
etc 
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l  K     SITUATION   IN  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  IN  JULY,  1017. 

«.%,w  of  the  attempt  that  has  been  made.  I»v  emphasizing  the 
tfcoliieved  by  the  department  in  the  later  months  of  the  war, 
early  mistakes  hail  been  corrected  and  the  department  was 
i_r   more  effectively,  to  imply  that  this  same  condition  obtained 
be   outbreak  of  war,  1  should  like  to  read  you  a  part  of  a 
vl    letter  which  I  received  from  an  officer  in  a  responsible 
ii    in  the  ( Mlice  of  Operations  in  Au«rust,  H>17.    This  «rives  a 
> lecture  of  what  the  real  situation  was  at  that  time  than  the 
>n  y  which  has  been  introduced  here  in  the  hope  of  obscuring 
CCUtting,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  the  errors  and 
of  those  earlv  months  of  the  war.     The  length  of  time  that 
i>-s>ecl.  and  the  inevitable  human  tendency  to  read  back  into 
>*t  things  which  were  accomplished  later,  is  doubtless  responsi- 
♦r  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  for,  as  this  letter 
•  »  there  was  hardly  any  misunderstanding  in  July,  1917,  in  the 
-  of  these  officers  as  to  the  condition  in  the  department, 
response  to  my  letter  of  duly  3,  1!>17,  which  I  have  just  inserted. 
Watt  wrote  to  me  on  July        11H7.    1  will  read  you  onlv  those 

•  •    •  1  * 

graphs  of  the  letter  relating  to  the  condition  in  the  department 
.<>  the  general  situation  at  that  time,  omitting  those  paragraphs 
»rned  with  the  personal  direction  of  various  situations  ami  per- 
lities,  which  I  would  consider  it  improper  to  publish  | reading): 

Navy  1  >fu'artmknt. 
Office  ok  Navai.  ockkationn. 
Wonhintgon,  h.  c,  July  >!,  1917. 

ah  Sims:  This  Is  practically  the  very  tirst  chance  I  have  bad  lo  answer 
interesting  and  most  Important  letter.    The  one  from  Queeitstown  has  in 
e  human  touch  which  makes  it  not  only  most  Interesting  now,  but  a  bit 
aper  worth  keeping  and  reading  over  later  in  life,  when  the  damnable 
i«*  Is  put  away  to  sleep  forever.    The  hist  one  is  one  of  the  best  pleas 
ssistame  that  has  ever  been  made.    I  took  a  great  many  liberties  with  both 
lein.    The  first  I  showed  to  Hensoii.  Mayo,  Palmer,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
ntexl  them  to  get  in  touch,  so  to  speak.   Sehofleld  and  MeKean  also  read  it. 
seeond  I  showed  to  Benson,  Schofield.  Karle.  ami  I'ye,  who  happened  to 
lere  representing  the  tleet.     And  Winston  Churehill,  who  is  here,  had 
>r  two  hours.    In  that  time  I  think  It  went  high  up.    Churchill  is  on  the 
1  and  is  working  his  very  head  off  to  bring  about  some  very  necessary 
rms.    When  this  war  is  over  I  exjMM-t  a  pretty  fine  l>ook  as  the  outcome, 
ri^ht  now  he  is  devoting  himself  to  the  practical  methods  of  getting 
on.    He  is  very  close  to  Roosevelt  and  to  McAdoo,  I  think.    As  far  as 
in  see  it  now,  he  is  the  one  writer  that  naval  men  will  trust  to  put  the 
»g  before  the  public  in  terms  of  the  truth.    He  told  me  he  was  sent  for  to 
te  to  write  up  the  Navy,  and  was  given  the  hint,  either  by  the  Secretary 
Mr.  Creel,  that  laudatory  articles  would  be  appreciated.    As  he  told  me, 
hadn't  the  stomach  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and,  as  he  didn't  have  to  do  It, 
started  probing  after  the  truth.    He  went  to  a  lot  of  men  ami  finally  he 
oe  to  me   I  told  him  the  straight  truth,  nothing  more  nor  less.    The  size  of 
is  the  Navy  has  not  been  playing  entirely  fair  or  has  a  very  mistaken 
I  fear.    Anyhow,  I  think  things  are  in  the  air,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
it  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  having  trouble  in  putting  more  drive 
u  things,  for  I  can  assure  you,  from  personal   knowledge  ever  since  I 
leved  Chase,  that  the  admiral  stands  for  the  most  offensive  kind  of  stuff, 
(I  U£ain  and  again  he  has  personally  tried  to  bring  to  a  decision  and  action 
plans  I  |>ersonally  put  up  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  admiral? 
Admiral  Sims.  Benson,  his  admiral. 

qwclally  In  tl»>  matter  of  getting  craft  abroad.  •  •  •  I  don't  know  about 
i\  tiling  thai  )i:ipp»-n.-<|  be  ton-  I  took  .»\er,  but  1  do  know  mm  that  the  admiral 
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seeks  the  advice  of  some  of  us;  that  he  personally  consults  me  I  think  in  hIiiuki 
everything  of  moment ;  ami  that  1  have  never  for  a  moment  had  to  feel  tImt 
there  wax  any  dra whack  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  him  pretty 
discouraged  sometimes,  hut  huckle  on  his  armor  and  go  after  it  again. 

There  have  heen  a  great  many  unfortunate  things  happened,  some  of  them  our 
fault  and  some  of  them  difficult  to  avoid.  It  isn't  easy,  even  when  you  try  your 
best  to  get  active  measures  taken  to  produce  the  results.  For  instance,  in  order 
to  get  «  consolidated  policy  to  work  on,  in  which  we  could  say  to  the  district 
commandants,  "  We  stand  for  this  mid  will  give  that,"  I  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
a  conference  here  of  t lie  leaders.  You  must  realize  that  we  are  up  against 
puhlic  opinion  to  a  certain  extent,  a  very  defensive  attitude  in  many  respects, 
and  business  interests,  which  will  be  interferred  with  If  we  take  too  drastic 
measures,  always  working  against  yon.  So  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  district 
commandants  In  touch  with  the  broad  i>olnt  of  view  and  try  to  have  them  work 
with  us.  To  begin  with.  I  am  distinctly  disappointed  with  who  is  in  complete 
charge  of  this  service  and  who  has  the  commandeering  power,  under  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  hands. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  any  more  of  that  paragraph, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  the  next  paragraph. 

(The  balance  of  the  letter  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  as  follows:} 

He  Is  the  tyi>e  of  man  too  inclined  to  say  no  right  off,  and  he  Is  not  inclined 
to  be  a  liberal  speuder.  It  is  hard  to  pry  stuff  out  of  that  tjpe,  though  his  in- 
tentions are  the  best  In  the  world.  Naturally  this  policy  pretty  well  fits  lu  with 
the  Secretary's  on  personal  views,  I  suspect.  Well,  they  came,  the  district  com- 
mandants, and  I  personally  prepared  a  set  of  questions,  intended  to  get  their 
views  and  to  indoctrinate  them  with  the  big  aspect  of  the  situation.  You  would 
be  surprised  to  find  out  how  hard  a  time  I  had  to  get  even  small  concessions. 
However.  I  think  they  went  away  wiser,  and  I  feel  sure  It  helped  the  cause. 

ATTITUDE  OF  DEPARTMENT  TOWARD  REPRESENTATIVE  ABROAD. 

I  think  our — 

When  he  says  "  our,"  he  refers  to  officers  associated  with  the  de- 
partment— 

most  grievous  error  has  been  in  making  too  many  suggestions.  I  have  l>ceii  ;i 
prime  offender  myself  that  way,  but  once  the  direct  act  has  been  put  up.  I  have 
always  been  the  first  to  say,  "Accept  what  the  fellow  on  the  spot  says,  even  if 
he  is  wrong."  It  does  not  follow  that  one  can  always  agree,  because  the  sources 
of  information  are  not  the  same.  However,  it  is  wrong  to  persist  in  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  which  is  not  In  accord  with  your  policies,  because  you  arc  on  the 
fighting  front.  And  they  should  be  agreed  to,  even  if  we  think  they  are  wron»r. 
Your  point  is  well  taken.  Much  of  the  difficulty  eould  have  been  cleared  away 
bad  there  heen  personal  contact. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  any  more  of  that  letter,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  it  included  for  technical  people  who  may  want  to 
read  it  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  letter  from  Capt.  Pratt? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  balance  of  the  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record, 
as  follows :) 

The  question  of  the  convoy  plan  nobody  here  prides  himself  on.  I  think.  uo*l 
did.  that  only  the  grace  of  God  pulled  us  through.  *  •  *  We,  or  I,  or  some 
of  ns.  will  probably  have  a  hard  half  hour  in  the  near  future,  and  have  it  shown 
clearly  to  us  bow  we  nearly  jeopardized  the  lives  of  the  entire  bunch.  It  isn't 
a  soft  Job  this  imp  I  am  trying  to  hold  down.  I  get  many  discouraging  hours, 
little  credit,  lots  of  faultfinding— no  sea  duty,  which  is  going  to  count  againsr 
me,  but  I  think  I  am  playing  flip  game— and  I  feel  that  right  now  I  can  do  better 
work  for  the  cause,  if  what  I  do  is  in  any  way  worth  while,  right  here  than  am 
where  el st*.  and  I  don't  like  it  either,  for  my  health  suffers  from  the  work  nm! 
tbc  strain. 
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VVl  ^**^st  assured  that  nil  I  can  do  personally  to  remedy  the  situation  will 
*  "one's  orders  were  made  out  once,  and  then  held  up.    Long  ago,  when 
*4c>1^  was  first  made  to  hold  me  up,  I  said  you  should  have  Homebody  and 
Twining  then.    That  was  two  months  ago.    I  rather  think  tliat  in 
*itli  the  recointnvndntion  of  the  Admiralty  to  w*nd  notne  of  our  «ftli<-«*rs 
xv,,»*k  with  them,  70a  may  get  some  more.   *   *   *    N<>  doubt  about  it. 
l»*H*n  up  against  it.    Some  of  us  saw  It,  hut  it  was  awfully  hard  to 
l»€»t->;  sco  it.    And  you  can't  pull  everything  through  in  this  game  over 
xturted  in  this  work  with  absolutely  no  personal  pull  with  my  chief. 
**N*v»n  called  on  him.    Why  he  ever  chose  me  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was 
«  Ttiase  wanted  to  hold  on  to  me.    Little  by  Utile  he  is  heginning  to  have 
»i»ndeniT  in  my  judgment,  I  hope,  ami  up  to  date  he  seems  satisfied. 
1 11  the  matter  of  st  tiding  craft  ahroad  we  are  a  unit,  and  the  admiral 
tl»t.     Naval  districts  are  less  than  lukewarm.    We  had  a  conference  the 
ilfgftlt — four  of  us — and  the  outcome  was  the  sending  of  more  forces  to 
•        know  it  hy  this  time.    There  will  bo  another  in  a  few  days.    I  want 
«'Oai!  burners,  the  Coast  Cuards,  some  tugs,  and  a  lot  of  the  fishing  craft. 
»*r    rig  with  a  kicker  in,  nnike  about  10  knots,  sont  over,  hosides  all  tho 
w  l>i<-h  are  ahlo  to  got  a « toss.    Hut  if  you  could  see  the  difficulties  and  the 
raised,  not  from  the  admiral  hut  other  sources. 

RESlT.TS  OF  PREWAR  POLICY  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

n«»xt  move  on  the  program  for  preparedness  is  the  outline  of  the  char- 
itioj*  we  intend  to  stand  for  in  submarines,  and  the  policy  In  regard  to 
•    •    As  a  first  starter  and  to  show  how  the  defensive  policy 
ve  stood  for  the  last  few  years  has  caused  the  material,  and  particularly 
TsionnH,  t<>  degenerate,  I  verbal  Older  was  given  to  prepare  12  subs. 
tyi>e.  for  distant  service.    An  elaborate  estimate  of  the  situation  was 
^ult  showing  what  the  Germans  could  do  and  what  we  counldn't  This 
allowed  hy  a  drastic  order  to  tit*  them  for  distant  service  aud  the  date 
et  for  the  middle  of  August.    It  was  pitiful.    The  admiral  signed  it  like 
le  man,  but  the  wails!    They  will  sail  If  they  go  to  the  bottom,  and  If 
do  It  will  be  and  expose!  of  our  past  submarine  policy  which  will  bring 
'-popping  around  some  of  us;  but  they  will  go,  if  we  can  get  it  through. 
it»xt  step  was  to  put  a  very  unfavorable  indorsement  on  some  of  the  fleet 
vniendations  about  bases  in  sheltered  places.    The  whole  idea  savored 
uuch  of  the  defensive.    They  could  not  catch  the  idea  that  even  If  by 
oovement  of  our  fleet  we  enticed  several  subs  over  here  It  was  a  distinct 
\n  the  whole  campaign.    They  wanted  to  train  behind  nets,  nets,  nets, 
we  feel  that  any  such  procedure  Is  subversive  of  the  pn>i>er  fighting 
t.     That  the  fleet  must  go  to  sea,  certainly  sometimes.    The  whole  howl 
•ep  the  destroyers  has  been  to  guard  the  fleet.    I  maintain  this  isn't  neces- 
.  with  our  huge  coast  line,  with  an  efficient  information  service,  with 
efficient  sweeping  organization.    •    *    *    So  the  fleet  was  directed  to 
alt  a  program  which  called  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  away  from  a 
and  spent  on  the  high  seas.    *    •    •    Admiral  Benson  signed  It.  So 
can  see  how  nobly  he  is  backing  up  his  assistants.    I  had  rather  take 
ss  in  a  dreadnaught  or  two  than  to  break  up  the  fighting  spirit,  esjieclally 
t  is  possible  to  carry  out  such  a  program  scientifically  if  it  is  studied.  I 
k  that  some  oil  burners  will  have  to  stay  on  this  side  and  I  will  tell  you 

.*e  are  tied  up  hand  and  foot  In  this  convoy  of  troops  overseas.  I  don't,  in 
»  of  the  fact  that  submarines  can  attack  beyond  the  power  of  your  forces 
give  destroyer  escort  think  It  quite  wise  not  to  give  our  troop  ships  thb 
eflt  of  some  destroyer  protection  all  the  way  across.  That  can  be  ar- 
ged  for  without  bringing  up  too  many  destroyers,  and  the  oiling  arrange- 
nts  can  be  met  •  •  *  So  it  isn't  the  fleet  or  the  defense  of  the  coast 
ich  has  held  a  minimum  of  oil  burners  back,  but  the  convoy  proposition  of 
ops.  All  the  coal  burners  should  go.  to  the  European  side,  I  think,  and 
•haps  that  will  happen ;  you  can't  tell.  Three  of  the  Worden  type  in  addl- 
n  to  the  five  Prettton*  are  on  their  way  to  the  Azores. 

DEPARTMENTAL    MI8TAKES    AND    VIOLATIONS    OF    MILITARY  PRINCIPLES. 

Now.  for  the  convoy  proposition.  We  are  handling  the  New  York  end,  and 
tilt  ships  of  the  Denver  class  are  devoted  to  that  work  exclusively.  Marbury 

•hnsnn  \<  the  senior  officer  for  that  task,  and  his  Instructions  are  to  work  In 
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cooperation  with  the  British  shipping  offices.  We  have  no  intention  of  sup- 
plauting  them ;  we  merely  wish  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  I  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  such  a  policy  on  our  part  would  be  suicidal  for  many  reasons. 
There  was  a  school  of  thought  which  thought  we  should  do  the  whole  thins. 
That  is  not  my  idea,  and  it  will  not  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  have  given 
instructions  that  all  our  naval  cargo  vessels  going  to  British  ports  shall  be 
routed  either  with  the  N  Y  or  H  convoys,  and  to  get  Instruc- 
tions from  the  offices  at  those  places.    If  any  ships  be  laden  for  F  

ports  they  will  route  with  a  convoy,  if  there  be  one.  Otherwise  they  will  wait 
to  form  one  and  sail  together  accordingly.  I  can't  see  how  we  can  cooperate 
any  more  heartily.  If  you  have  any  further  suggestions  please  make  them  and 
we  will  be  guided.  I  suppose  you  didn't  like  the  cable  you  received  about 
sending  messages  In  the  B.  A.  code. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  for  the  order?  I  supi>ose  not.  Well.  1  thiuk  the 
Secretary  did  not  like  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  could  read  some  of 
your  comebacks,  which  he  felt  could  be  construed  as  a  direct  slap  at  him  per- 
sonally. You  should  have  read  the  first  cable  that  was  made  out  to  be  gem. 
If  ever  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  war  was  perpetrated,  that  was  it.  For- 
tunately the  coding  officer  showed  it  to  me.  I  said  this  never  can  be  sent,  and 
held  it  up  overnight.  In  the  meantime  I  prepared  the  one  which  was  sent,  and 
after  discussion  it  was  accepted,  if  you  will  resid  closely  it  really  allows  dis- 
cretion. But  when  you  give  us  hell,  you  don't  always  realize  the  job  some  of  us 
are  up  :i gainst. 

COOI'KKATIOX    WITH    I'HK  ALLIES. 

K  very  body  over  here  is  proud  of  the  work  you  and  the  bunch  are  doing,  and 
everybody  wants  to  get  to  the  front.  Few,  however,  realize  the  tremendousnes* 
of  the  task  confronting  the  allied  forces,  and  many  think  that  if  they  wen- 
over  there  the  problem  would  be  solved.  It  won't  be.  and  a  long  hard  task  is 
before  us  all.  But  if  Kngland's  Navy  can  hold  out  and  if  worst  come  to  <vnrst. 
it  can  make  it  get -n way  to  this  side.  I  honestly  think  the  American  people  are 
aroused  and  intend  to  see  this  tight  out  to  a  finish,  and  Fritz  is  to  be  the  one 
finished.  I  can't,  bad  :is  the  outlook  is,  see  any  other  outcome.  Uemember  for 
one  long  yenr  England  fought  against  Bonaparte  unaided,  and  remember  tba; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  puts  up  his  best  fight  against  odds.  Honestly.  I  have  seen  a 
great  change  come  over  the  spirit  of  this  country,  and  I  feel  that  the  great 
voire  of  this  people  is  with  England  to  the  end.  and  that  end  will  only  be  when> 
(let-many  is  humbled. 

HBXATOR  PKNRO8K8  COMMENTS  ON  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  called 
attention  to  a  speech  of  Senator  Penrose,  then  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  in  Am/ust.  1918.  I  have  never  met  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  nor  ever  heard  of  his  speech,  before  the  Secre- 
tary referred  to  it.  In  this  connection,  a  statement  to  the  press  on 
Tuesdav,  May  18,  1920,  by  Senator  Penrose  is  of  unusual  interest, 
especiallv  because  of  his  reference  to  the  business  side  of  the  work 
of  the  Kavy  Department  in  these  first  months  of  the  war. 

I  will  submit  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday. 
Mav  19,  1920,  " '  Coincidence  of  fact  and  truth'  says  Penrose.'"  I 
assume  that  the  committee  has  read  it  probably  in  the  press,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  reading  it. 

(The  extract  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

■ 

Mr.  Penrose  said : 

I  have  no  desire  to  mix  in  the  controversy  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Navy  Department.  The  war  Is  over,  and  with  it  the  vast  aggregation  of  In- 
competency, extravagance,  and  inefficiency  which  characterized  the  greater  part 
of  the  administration. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  Admiral  Sims,  and  have  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  him.    Tf  his  statements  bear  any  resemblance  to  mine  It  Is  merely 
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^%*e  were  both  stating  facts  and  the  truth.  I  believe  I  did  say  casually, 
^l*e  course  of  a  debate,  that  the  greatest  inefficiency  had  prevailed  in  the 

*  ration  of  the  Navy  I  >epartuient.  not  only  during  our  preparations  for 
■fc    during  the  preliminary  stages. 

ifmoraiice  and  incapacity  at  times  was  almost  incredible,  and,  in  my 
it  can  be  mathematically  calculated  thnt  delays  incurred  thereby  re- 

*  *  ac-tual  waste  or  loss  of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  several 
^«ls  of  lives  of  American  soldiers.  The  detailed  figures  of  these  were 
•y   me  in  the  brief  sj>eeeh  referred  to. 

«lelnys  arose  ehietiy  because  of  infirmity  of  purpose  and  absence  of 
knowledge  and  ability  on  tlie  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
i  *~e   familiar  to  all  men  who  hud  business  with  the  Navy  Department 
t  hose  days.    Contracts  for  iron  and  steel  products  and  other  necessities 
■t*^«l  with  the  Navy  were  carried  home  night  after  night  without  decisions 

rendered. 

«l«»l:iys  were  due  to  sheer  ignorance  and  incapacity,  and  I  know  of  no 
in  concerning  the  department — and  I  knew  details  pretty  well — that  could 
»ve  been  promptly  and  honestly  disj>osed  of.  and  with  full  advantage  of 
>vernnu?nt.  by  a  conference  of  any  half-dozen  business  men  in  the  country 
r   the  matter  up  for  delilieration  and  determination. 

*?r  on  the  Navy  Department  functioned  much  better,  and  the  chief  reason 
iO  change  was  the  leadership  of  Samuel  M.  Vauclain  and  bis  associates  on 
t»*er  I x amis,  whose  decisions  came  to  be  followed  promptly  and  without 

Ion. 

1ASIS  OF  CRITICISM  OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR  BY  THE  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT. 

ilmiral  Sims.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  such  as  have 
.  descril>ed  by  the  department's  own  witnesses  and  in  Senator 
rose's  statement  as  existing  in  the  Navy  Department  were  exist- 
in  the  Navy  Department,  it  was.  of  course,  inevitable  that  exactly 
kind  of  blunders  and  mistakes  were  made  which  should  have 
1  carefully  avoided.  My  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  the 
tous  witnesses,  including  those  called  by  the  department,  has 
*n  ample  proof  of  these  mistakes.  In  a  personal  letter  which  I 
»te  to  Capt.  Pratt  on  August  11,  1917,  in  answer  to  his  letter  of 
y  22,  1917,  which  I  have  just  quoted  in  part,  I  made  certain  coin- 
its  on  the  situation  which  are  of  interest  in  considering  the  ques- 
i  of  the  justification  and  origin  of  such  criticisms  as  have  been 
tie. 

That  is  a  letter  of  the  same  nature  that  I  have  l>cen  reading,  and 
hink  that  while  it  should  be  included  for  the  benefit  of  people 

0  read  this  from  the  technical  point,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
•essary  to  read  it  now. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

je\  me  say  again,  once  for  nil,  that  n<>  reflection  of  mine  in  these  letters  to 
j  are  Intended  to  l>e  disagreeable  to  anybody.  They  are  not  Intended  as 
tirisms.  but  as  suggestions.  Of  course,  the  language  I  use  in  them  Is  not 
the  official  kind  :  but  don't  let  that  worry  you.  I  believe  that  the  department 
doing  tbe  best  it  ran  under  very  serious  difficulties,  some  of  which  I  believe 
know,  but  many  of  which  I  know  that  I  do  not  know,  so  remain  as  cheerful 
you  ran. 

1  know  ii  tfood  deal  about  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  pressure 
business  interests,  and  I  think  I  can  Imagine  the  rest.    In  a  word,  you 

Hows  In  the  Navy  Department  have  my  entire  sympathy. 
Now,  let  me  say  some  more  disagreeable  things. 

In  acrordaDCe  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  warfare.  I  have  been  notified 
int  the  disposition  of  the  forces  on  this  side  will  be  up  to  me.  Immediately 
\ereafter.  and  sometimes  in  tbe  name  message.  I  am  informed  that  certain 

>rees  are  to  jro  to  certain  places.    I  assume  that  the  reason  of  this  Is  that 

1 74273—20  *J<  h  ;   
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IK»Iitical  considerations  ure  those  which  govern.  Can  you  he  on  the  other  side 
that  you  would  know  the  effect  of  these  political  considerations  as  well  us  I 
would,  after  discussing  them  with  the  people  concerned?  Can  you  he  sure  that 
you  have  made  the  best  disimsition  of  the  forces?  You  may  have  done  s<>,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  would  give  an  nppcr  right  front  tooth  for  the  opportunity 
of  redistributing  some  of  the  fom*s  over  here.  I  have  not  the  slightest  <1<mht 
in  the  world  that  a  certain  redistribution  would  result  in  the  saving  of  ;i  v«-ry 
considerable  amount  of  shipping. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in  that  of  anybody  over  here,  that  the 
destroyer  forces  now  in  the  Azores  are  being  wasted.  They  could  not  even  be 
used  with  safety  to  escort  troops,  because  they  know  nothing  about  this  difficult 
Job,  which  can  only  be  safely  carried  out  by  those  who  have  had  sufficient  ex- 
I»erien<*e.  and  those  who  are  on  to  the  method  of  communication  that  we  use. 
etc.  For  this  reason  I  have  asked  that  these  destroyers  be  sent  at  once  to 
Queenstown,  at  least  to  remain  there  lotig  enough  to  be  indoctrinated. 

There  are  other  recommendations  that  I  would  make  about  the  distribution 
of  forces  that  have  been  assigned  to  certain  stations  by  the  department  without 
my  opinion  having  been  asked.  For  example,  the  six  revenue  cutters  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  during  the  coming  winter  weather  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
I  do  not  thiuk  that  they  are  necessary  at  Gibraltar,  where  that  force  will  be 
principally  occupied  in  escorting  convoys  clear  of  the  danger  zone.  I  hope 
there  is  no  question  of  personal  considerations  In  the  assignment  of  these  forces. 

I  note  by  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  which  we  have  just  received, 
that  Wilson  is  put  down  as  the  commander  of  the  patrol  squadrons.  As  he  is 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that  neighborhood  under  the  command  of  the 
British  admiral  of  that  station,  he  could  not  also  be  in  efficient  command  of 
the  forces  on  the  coast  of  France,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
ministry  of  marine.  The  question  of  communications  alone  would  render  it 
Impracticable  to  carry  out  any  efficient  direction. 

I  have  therefore  written  a  letter  to  meet  Wilson  at  Gibraltar,  and  placing  him 
In  comma nrl  of  the  forces  in  that  neighborhood,  but  not  in  command  of  those 
on  the  const  of  France. 

We  have  been  doing  our  work  in  two  rooms  in  one  of  the  embassy  building;;, 
but  now  that  we  have  so  many  people,  and  now  that  we  have  consolidated  our 
communication  (coding  department)  with  that  of  the  naval  attache,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  move  Into  another  building.  The  staff  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
organized,  and  the  strain  has  been  eased  up  very  greatly. 

We  can  carry  on  the  current  business,  but  you  must  understand  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  stuff  waiting  around  to  be  done  which  can  not  possibly  be  done  with- 
out the  kind  of  officers  that  I  have  indicated.  To  cite  but  a  single  case,  you 
say  that  you  need  Information  as  to  the  type  of  a  submarine  that  we  should 
build.  This  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  should  be  gone  into  very  thoroughly 
by  a  very  competent  man.  If  I  had  the  man  I  could  produce  the  goods.  With- 
out him.  I  could  not  produce  anything  in  which  I  would  have  very  much  con- 
fidence. The  same  applies  to  other  branches,  as,  for  example,  aviation.  If  you 
want  reasonably  complete  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  and  kept 
up  to  date,  you  must  send  a  competent  man  on  the  Job. 

Do  not  forget  that  everything  is  not  only  wide  open,  but  the  British  seem 
to  be  anxious  to  give  us  every  possible  thing  that  we  want.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
send  over  for  this  if  you  really  want  it. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  in  your  letter  is  the  information  you 
give  about  the  laying  down  of  106  destroyers  of  the  standard  tyi»e.  and  l.'M)  of 
the  special  kind.  What  a  pity  these  are  not  now  in  the  water.  If  we  had  begun 
our  preparations  for  war  three  years  ago  they  would  be  in  the  water  and  the 
submarine  would  no  longer  be  a  menace.  We  could  mnvoy  everything  ln>th 
ways,  and  put  him  out  of  the  business  of  destroying  commerce. 

As  for  our  submarines  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  department  has  takeu  the 
attitude  that  they  must  sail  for  this  side.  They  can  ite  of  the  greatest  use.  h 
was  a  very  hard  Jolt  to  us  to  be  informed  that  none  of  them  were  fit  for  duty 
on  this  side. 

Admiral  .Tclllcoe  said  he  would  like  to  have  I\ve  give  them  a  hand  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  is  now  being  worked  out  by  a  Inxly  of  officers  under 
the  direction  of  Admiral  Jackson,  president  of  the  War  College.  This  problem 
Is  an  estimate  of  the  situation  as  to  the  possibility  of  "digging  the  the  rats 
out  of  their  holes."  Of  course,  everwbody  who  understands  these  matters  at  all 
knows  that  the  rats  can  not  be  dug  out  of  their  holes  until  these  holes  are  un- 
covered by  the  Army— that  is  to  say,  that  a  successful  attack  on  modern  forti 
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I  »i-«»to<  ted  by  mines,  submarines,  etc.,  is  Impossible.  The  •  »l»J«K<*t  <>f  the 
r^mlly  to  arrive  :it  conclusions  thai  ran  be  passed  out  to  the  rery 
^  ^suggestions  chat  an*  mad?  in  this  line.  Many  of  these  are  by  such 
*t  |km»j»|c  politically  that  they  ram  not  he  neglected.  A  study  of  tliis 
l  miivc*  the  trouble  of  i mi kliij!  Individual  explanations  to  every  civilian 
il<>i  that  he  knows  more  ahoat  naval  warfare  than  the  admiralty.  How* 
u  study  necessitate*  t h«*  collection  ami  presentation  of  all  of  the 
lint  would  or  could  possihly  he  available  for  sueh  an  expedition.  It 
»  tlirow  tlgbt  on  tlte  means  that  would  or  coukl  or  should  he  made  avail, 

l*1o<*king  the  rafs  in  their  holes. 
nr»e,  these  studies  have  l>een  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  hut 
'  *■   I  ill!  lie  by  naval  officers  for  naval  officers.    The  object  of  the  present 
»    to  present  the  matter  in  the  form  which  will  he  Intelligible  to  the 

*M«-losing  you  a  copy  of  nn  intrahureau  order  issued  hy  the  Paymaster 
V  This  is  very  extraordinary  document.  The  only  thing  he  has 
«-cl  to  say  that  if  the  man  on  the  sjiot  does  not  succeed  in  carrying  out 
■isiion  he  should  promptly  he  executed.  MeGowan'H  order  is  baaed  upon 
»s-t  fundamental  of  all  military  principles.  If  nil  those  connected  with 
Ministration  of  our  Navy  would  ho  guided  hy  the  same  principle,  we  could 
>t€Mlly  end  this  war  a  good  deal  sooner. 

me-  give  you  a  warning  about  setting  too  much  store  upon  the  opinions 
♦ts  who  cuiie  over  here  for  a  short  visit,  or  who  come  over  in  charge  of 
irun  rds,  etc.   of  course,  it  is  human  nature  to  form  an  opinion,  even  if 
avo  not  got  any  reliable  information  »j*  has*'  it  on.    It  Is  also  human 
»  to  express  this  opinion  when  questioned  about  It.    People  who  have  been 
«»  Washington  and  come  back  again  have  brought  us  weird  tales  of  the 
•n^   expressed  and  the  information  supplied  hy  such  otbeers.    I  do  not 
that  this  does  us  very  much  harm  unless  it  is  in  an  official  form,  but  here 
ftwp  in  point  which  is  more  serious. 

**  again,  let  me  repeat,  that  nothing  in  this  letter  is  intended  in  a  critical 
rping  spirit.    Anybody  is  likely  to  make  a  mistake.    That  Is  why  they  put 

of  rubber  on  the  other  end  of  a  lend  j  tend  I.    We  can  not  get  together 

keep  together)  unless  we  point  out  what  we  think  to  he  errors.  If  we 
1  «air  differences  in  sullen  silence  we  will  drift  farther  and  farther  apart. 
•  have  had  an  unnecessarily  hard  and  anxious  time  over  here,  and  It 
il  Ih»  a  wonder  If  we  had  DOi  made  mistakes  that  perhaps  would  not  have 

made  under  less  strenuous  pressure:  hut  you  fellows  have  not  been  wholly 

•ut  sin — though  theoretically  you  must  always  he  blameless. 

iwever,  we  are  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  for  we  know  that  your  trials  must  have 

many,  heavy,  and  perplexing,  and  you  have  our  sympathy  (if  you  care 
t  > . 

it.  as  I  mid  before,  there  Is  every  advantage  in  speaking  our  minds  and 
•ing  the  slate  clean.    It  Is  simply  your  misfortune  that  I  have  selected  you 

Ue  the  hrunt  of  my  growls — or  what  you  doubtless  call  my  ill  humor, 
o  not  for  a  moment  assume,  however,  that  I  do  not  understand  the  difficulties 
er  which  you  have  hud  to  work,  or  that  I  do  not  fully  appreciate  all  you 

the  gang  are  doing.  I  do  appreciate  it.  particularly  the  trouble  you  have 
►n  to  pound  out  your  Illuminating  letters.  They  have  been  Invaluable. 
>  have  cleared  away  many  misunderstandings.  They  have  given  me  my 
\  clear  Idea  of  conditions  on  your  side,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  nm 
foundly  grateful.  Not,  however,  to  the  extent  of  refraining  hereafter  from 
ting  any  of  your  ideas  and  arguments  that  I  consider  to  he  punk.  I  cott- 
er it  no  unimportant  part  of  your  Job  to  put  up  these  arguments,  and  no  less 
Important  part  <»f  my  Job  to  swat  them  in  my  retiring  and  modest  way  when- 
•r  I  can  show  that  they  are  full  of  large  rngged  holes.  I  believe  you  have 
ue.  ami  are  now  doing,  udmirnhle  work.  I  do  not  envy  you  your  job. 
In  all  this,  you  must  give  me  credit  for  being  reasonably  honest.  You  must 
t  assume  that  because  I  am  pro-British  and  pro-French  and  pro  all  the  rest 
Ihc  Allies.  I  am  necessarily  anti-American.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
liieil  Stales  (40  years).  I  have  shown  some  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
ivy.  I  a  in  58  years  old  and  have  a  modest  reputation  for  reasonable  inde- 
iNleiice  «f  thought.   So  do  not  assume  in  the  pride  of  intellect  that  I  am  owned 

the  Hritish  or  any  other  admiralty.  If  you  do  not  think  a  pro-ally  Is  the 
•.'In  kind  of  a  man  for  this  job,  they  should  have  sent  a  pro-Prussian  with  a 
link  fall  of  bombs. 
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So,  if  you  can  give  me  credit  for  Just  plain  common  sense  and  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  if  you  can  continue  to  hold  up  your  end  with 
good  humor,  I  will  manage  to  remain  cheerful. 

May  the  Lord  be  with  you.  Remain  as  cheerful  as  you  can.  Give  my  best 
to  Admiral  Benson  and  the  gang  in  the  office. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  MOTIVES. 

Admiral  Sims.  In  concluding  this  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
by  the  department  during  the  early  months  of  1917,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  various  statements  which  have  been  made  before  this 
committee  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  me  in  inviting  attention, 
in  my  official  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  January  7.  19*Jo. 
to  these  mistakes  of  the  department.  Of  course,  after  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  by  the  department's  witnesses  there  can  be  no 
question  whatsoever  that  these  mistakes  were  committed.  There  can 
also  be  no  question  but  that  they  were  well-known  in  the  service. 
There  equally  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  official  and  authorized 
statements  of  the  department  had  revealed  an  inclination  to  bury  and 
forget  the  past.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  first  line  of  na 
tional  defense  in  the  future  than  any  attempt  to  conceal  such  mi» 
takes,  or  to  pretend  that  none  were  committed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  various  times  previous  to  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1920, 1  had  referred,  in  letters  to  officers  in  the  department,  to 
what  took  place  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  I  have  just  read 
you  parts  of  my  letter  of  August  11,  1917,  concerning  this  very 
matter  and  at  later  times  I  frequently  reverted  to  the  same  subject. 
It  seemed  to  me  necessary  that  these  months  should  be  carefully  re 
viewed  in  order  that  in  the  future  should  the  country  ever  again  be 
forced  into  war  we  could  get  our  Navy  into  the  field  more  quicklv 
and  more  effective  than  we  did  in  1917.  Thus,  on  August  13,  1918.  I 
wrote  another  letter  to  Capt.  Pratt,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  introduced  before  this  committee — or  at  least  he  has  introduced 
the  first  paragraph.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  think  that  the  other 
paragraphs  should  also  be  included,  and  I  will  therefore  read  you 
this  letter  in  full. 

Only  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  was  quoted  by  the  Secretary : 

ArorsT  13.  UHs. 

My  Deab  Pratt:  When  history  of  thLs  war  comes  to  be  written  there  will  be 
a  number  of  features  that  will  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  United  State* 
Navy.  If  hearings  are  held  on  the  couduct  of  the  war,  a  number  of  rather  dis- 
agreeable facts  must  inevitably  be  brought  out.  Without  going  into  detail*.  1 
may  say  thnt.  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  we  will  have  fought  this  war 
with  the  bulk  of  our  ex|)erienced  personnel  of  the  Navy  on  the  side. of  the  o*van 
where  there  is  no  war.  We  will  have  to  be  able  to  show  that  It  was  entirely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  had  to  tight  the  war  over  here  with  a  large  j>n> 
portion  of  reserve  officers  who  did  not  have  the  necessary  exj>erieiice. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  not  quoted  by  the  Secretary. 

With  this  little  preface,  I  invite  you  to  read  the  Inclosed  paper  prepared  l»y 
Lieut.  Commander  Carter  entitled  "  Set  a  Thief  to  Catch  a  Thief."  See  If  y..u 
can  find  any  holes  in  the  argument. 

I  am  not  writing  you  much  these  days  because  I  send  you  always  a  copy  »f 
my  letter  to  the  Admiral,  which  contains  all  of  the  items  I  wish  to  touch  en 
outside  of  the  general  report. 
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naiturally  very  much  Interested  that  you  are  really  attempting  to  »et  up 
»i~*r*tnizntinn  in  the  depnrtment.    It  Is  rather  ti  curious  re  fleet  ion  that  the 
rtment  should  have  watched  a  war  for  three  years  uml  been  in  a 

*  one  and  a  half  years  without  having  organised  n  practical  piece  of 
-»ry  to  carry  on  its  work. 

v«-r,  cheer  up ! 

**»r>-s  sincerely,  yours,  Sims. 

\V.   v.  1'K.VTT. 

~  ititnl  State*  .V'u  //,  Office  of  Xurat  Operation*. 

Xary  Dpartment,  WaMhinpton,  I).  C, 

>v;natok  Penrose's  criticisms  of  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  1918. 

i  ^Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  testimony  in  referring  to  the 
1  by  Senator  Penrose  in  the  United  States  'Senate  in  August, 
in  which  criticisms  very  similar  to  those  which  I  made  in  my 
tony  were  directed  against  the  Navy  Department,  by  his  man- 
eemed  to  imply  that  there  was  some  underground  connection 
%en  his  criticisms  and  my  testimony.  But,  as  I  have  already 
I.  T  had  never  heard  of  his  speech  and  until  the  Secretarv  in- 
il  it  in  his  testimony  I  was  not  aware  that  any  such  criticism 
>een  made. 

>reover,  I  do  not  know  Senator  Penrose.  To  the  best  of  my 
\edge  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  I  have  never  communicated 

him,  nor  has  he  with  me,  by  letter,  telegraph,  telephone, 
igh  a  third  party,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever.    Also,  I 

add  that,  to  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  before  this  investi- 
>n  was  begun,  I  had  had  no  communication  upon  this  or  any 
i*  subject  with  or  from  any  Senator  or  Representative,  or  any 
r  persons  occupying  a  similar  position,  or  with  any  persons 
ated  with  such  officials;  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  investi- 
m.  my  communications  with  the  officials  indicated  have  been 
i ned  to  necessary  correspondence  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ee.  Far  from  indicating  collusion  between  myself  and  Senator 
rose,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  speech  is  an  indication, 
er,  of  how  well  known,  in  informed  circles  in  Washington,  were 
e  early  mistakes  and  delays  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  not 
efore  surprising,  but  inevitable  that  any  one  informed  con- 
iin<r  the  situation  should  describe  it  in  very  similar  terms.  Tt 
ely  serves  to  indicate  that  well-informed  men,  who  are  in- 
sted  in  a  certain  subject,  are  apt  to  arrive  at  the  same  inevitable 
•lusions.  Senator  Penrose  had  been  a  memebr  of  the  Naval 
,iirs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  doubtless  from  the  in  forma  - 
i  which  he  had  gained  in  this  capacity  he  was.  in  1018.  fully 
ire  of  the  conditions  which  this  investigation  has  revealed. 

VRTMKNTAL  St  M MARY  OP  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  GREAT  AVAR — 
CAMOUFLAGING  THE  COMMISSIONS.  ERRORS.  AND  DELAYS  OF  1017. 

t  ha*;  been  more  than  implied  that  my  criticisms  of  the  Navy 
partment  are  of  a  recent  origin  and  are  inspired  by  ulterior  mil- 
es.  I  have  already  shown  you  by  letters  written  in  1JH7  and 

•  IK  that  my  views  are  of  long  standing.  Tn  order  to  correct  still 
iher  anv  such  notion.  T  should  like  to  invite  vour  attention  to 
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another  of  my  letters  to  Capt.  Pratt.  Capt.  Pratt  in  his  testiniom 
has  included  a  memorandum  which  he,  as  Acting  Chief  of  Xaval 
Operations,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1918,  after  the  armistice,  as  the  official  summary  by  the 
Office  of  Operations  of  the  Navy's  activities  in  the  war.  On'JaiiUiirv 
2HS  1919,  I  wrote  him  the  following  letter,  commenting  upon  hi- 
memorandum  and  making  practically  the  same  criticisms  which  I 
have  placed  before  this  committee  in  my  testimony  and  which  were 
included  in  my  official  letter  to  the  Navv  Department  of  January 
7,  1920. 

That  is  to  say,  my  letter  to  Capt.  Pratt  contains  substantially  tlie 
same  criticisms  as  in  the  letter  which  I  officially  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
whole  of  it  to  you.  but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  closing 
paragraph. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows  :i 

Jani-aby  -js.  v.n\y 

My  Dkah  I'katt  :  I  received  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  th*1 
Chief  of  Naval  <>|>erations  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  November  !.".. 
191S,  entitled  "  General  character  of  the  operations  of  our  naval  farces  duria:- 
present  war." 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  nie  to  pass  this  letter  over  without  comment,  to 
you  at  least,  but  I  would  Impress  particularly  upon  you  that  this  comment  i- 
made  not  in  anger  hut  in  sorrow.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  y.»u 
consider  the  letter  in  question  as  being  either  an  adequate,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  just,  official  review  of  the  par/  we  have  played  in  the  war  and,  par- 
ticularly of  the  policies  which  have  governed  the  department. 

Let  us  take  paragraph  '2,  entitled.  '*  The  general  character  of  the  war," 
which  states  that  the  present  war  had  been  going  on  for  so  long  before  we 
entered  it  that  it  was  possible  for  tlie  department  to  make  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  exact  part  we  .should  take  in  it,  were  we  called  upon  to  enter 
the  conflict. 

This  to  me  is  a  very  remarkable  statement,  because  if  I  had  been  asked  fur 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  quite  the  opposite.  At  any  rate,  does  it  net 
seem  a  bit  strange  to  you  that,  if  anything  approaching  an  estimate  of  th" 
exact  part  we  should  take  in  the  war  was  in  existence,  in  anyone's  mind  :it 
,  the  department  in  March,  1917.  it  was  not  in  any  way  imparted  t«»« their 
representative  whom  they  chose  to  send  abroad  to  consult  with  the  Allies? 

I  was  called  to  Washington  at  that  time  and  saw  the  principal  dignitaries 
of  the  department,  including  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  Xaval  ( "qierutious. 
and  the  only  instructions  given  to  me  were  to  guard  against  allowing  us  t-> 
be  drawn  Into  "pulling  the  British  chestnuts  out  of  the  tire." 

The  same  paragraph  of  the  letter  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  comparative  degre-' 
of  security  with  which  we  were  permitted  to  carry  on  our  preparations,  id 
view  of  the  command  of  the  sea  held  by  Great  Britain,  and  reaches  another 
startling  statement  to  the  effect  that  "  it  therefore  became  the  principal  mi*- 
siou  to  throw  the  whole  of  out  naval  forces  Into  those  operations  which  won1'! 
tend  to  strengthen  the  points  In  which  the  Allies  were  weakest." 

I  can  only  comment  in  regard  to  that  statement  that,  if  the  department 
really  had  such  a  mission,  it  was  very  slow  in  carrying  it  out  :  and,  furthermore 
that  I  wasted  a  suprlsingly  large  number  of  eable  words  and  mental  energy. 
In  fact,  the  dictionary  was  found  rather  inadequate  in  those  days  in  furnishim 
us  with  words  which  would  carry  sufficient  weight.  I  fear  an  impart ia 
judge  would  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  your  paragraph  2  with  the  cablegrams 
exchanged  between  the  department  and  myself  during  those  tirst  month* 
after  we  entered  the  war.  In  this  connection  I  attach  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  the  department  on  July  16.  1017.  with 
the  sole  view  of  attempting  to  convince  the  department  that  the  mission  set 
forth  In  this  letter  of  yours  of  Novemtier  15  was  the  proper  mission. 

I  also  would  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  personal  correspondence  whi^i 
I  carried  on  with  you  during  those  critical  months  In  question.    Stated  brief!  >. 
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itaoriiijg  under  the  Inipreaalon  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  a  very 
*n<l  protracted  scrap  Indeed  with  the  department  In  order  to  get  them 
over  available  destroyers,  small  craft,  tuga,  and  even  battleships,  in 
>    curry  out  the  mission,  as  stated  in  this  recent  letter  of  throwing  all 

<  -« •  we  could  M  Into  KtK'h  operation*  as  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
»i   which  the  Allies  were  weakest." 

flight*  and  it  was  a  fight,  to  get  destroyers  over  was  the  principal  one, 
•  -•nirse.  you  know  that  I  finally  had  to  ap|>eiil  to  the  ambassador  here  to 
matter  before  the  Prealdent    I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  going  over 
«l  of  the  department  although  perhapi  it  might  have  been  so  construe*!. 
Impossible  to  get  the  desire* I  action  out  of  the  department,  and  the 

•  ii  was  mi  extremely  critical.    We  were  losing  the  war:  in  fact  at  such  a 
"j»t«>  that  I  finally  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  the  entire  situation  before  my 
aite  su|n*rior  here  abroad,  the  ambassador. 

i*    those  trying  days  ami  efforts  in  appealing  for  small  craft  on  what  I 
*r«»<l  tit  I»h  our  M  home  front  "  over  on  this  side,  where  the  war  was  going 
i  lxo.  after  a  thorough  consultation  with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
I*'le«'t  and  the  head  of  the  British  Admiralty,  recommended  on  July  21 

•  »i r  battleships  with  six  destroyers  he  sent  to  reel) force  the  British  (irand 

as  fully  four  months  later,  and  then  only  after  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera  - 
tlltd  come  abroad  to  see  the  situation  for  himself,  that  that  battleship 
K-tually  sailed  from  home. 

now  turn  over  to  paragraph  4.  entitled  "Arming  of  our  merchantmen." 
h  an  astounding  paragraph,  indeed,  and  it  is  solely  with  sorrow  that  I 
V«»u  to  the  cablegram*  exchanged  and  the  personal  corresjMindence  carried 

I  1  lose  early  days  of  the  war.    I  recall  that  the  department  in  June,  1917, 

I I  to  tell  me  in  a  very  decided  manner  that  the  arming  of  merchantmen 
«»t  to  be  viewed  In  any  sense  as  a  minor  measure,  but.  on  the  contrary,  was 
«»^t  effective  measure  to  he  taken  against  the  submarine  menace. 

.illy  realized,  and  so  stated,  the  importance  of  the  arming  of  inerchant- 
one  of  the  many  measures  to  he  taken  against  tin'  submarine.  The  |><>int 
w  hich  I  did  violently  take  issue  with  the  department  was  the  department's 
t'oui  that  arming  merchantmen  was  the  principal  measure,  and  that  it  was 
it  ion  of  the  antisubmarine  campaign.  It  was.  of  course,  a  minor  though 
etwary  measure. 

evull  finding  it  necessary  to  |  ii  out  to  the  department  as  late  as  June  'JS, 

that  in  the  QueenstOWfl  area  alone  during  the  previous  six  weeks  30  armed 
hud  lieen  sunk  by  torpedoes  without  a  submarine  being  seen:  also  that 
mystery  ships,  heavily  armed,  manned  by  expert  naval  crews  with  much 

«o.is  experience  in  submarine  attack,  had  been  tor]>edoo<|  without  warning: 

siting  numerous  cases  in  which  a  submarine  had  made  successful  gun  attack* 
an  advantageous  sun  poaitloo  against  armed  ships,  further  i»ointing  out  that. 

nl less  of  size  ot  armament,  caliber  of  guns,  or  skill  of  gun  crews,  ships  were 

tically  helpless  against  submarine  attack.  The  arming  of  merchantmen 
distinctly  a  minor  measure,  no  matter  how  justified  it  might  have  been. 

as  to  Ik?  classed  with  "efficiency  of  lookouts  "  and  many  other  necessary  but 

»r  measures. 

he  principal  issue,  or  rather  the  |M>int  of  view  of  the  department  which  gave 
great  concern  (and  the  note  of  which  I  still  see  sounded  in  this  recent  paper) 
that  any  measure  taken  with  our  own  merchant  fleet  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
sure  f«»r  the  time:  that  Is.  at  that  time.  I  seemed  to  me  in  those  days  that 
add  not  get  the  department  to  realize  that  it  was  necessary  to  view  the 
latlon  broadly,  to  look  u|mui  the  protection  of  allied  merchant  ships  with 
much  iiajMirtnnce  as  the  protection  of  our  own.  That  statement  may  be 
llenged  by  some,  but  I  only  wish  that  anyone  who  sees  tit  to  challenge  it 
Id  have  lieen  over  here  in  those  critical  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
7:  could  have  lieen  In  the  Operations  room  down  at  Queenstown  at  night 
1  seen  the  ships  going  down  like  ninepins.  It  was  nothing  less  than  heart 
ding,  and  It  was  difficult  to  have  patience  with  any  talk  about  arming 
rchant  ships  or  any  other  measures  which  did  not  promise  more  effective  and 

<  kcr  relief. 

1  do  not  wish  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  effect  that  I  even,  or 
?n  now.  belittle  in  any  way  the  value  of  arming  merchantmen.    The  point  I 
earnestly  deal  re  to  bring  out  is  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  with  any 
jrw  of  patience  any  arguments  on  the  merits  of  this  measure,  and  others,  as 
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long  as  tlie  one  all -Important  measure  was  allowed  to  run  day  after  day  without 
action;  that  Is,  of  sending  destroyers  and  light  craft  of  every  description  and 
sending  them  immediately  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Also,  without  any  intention  of  picking  technicalities  in  this  present  letter 
of  the  department,  I  do  object  to  conveying  the  general  idea  that,  after  entering 
the  war,  the  arming  of  our  merchantmen  had  any  material  effect  at  all  upon 
the  success  the  enemy  was  enjoying  in  those  critical  months  of  the  summer  of 
1917.  I  also  fail  entirely  to  follow  the  reasoning  that  the  arming  of  our  rela- 
tively few  meehantmen  is  what  obliged  Germany  to  develop  the  cruiser  type 
of  submarine.  I,  personally,  have  always  considered  the  cruiser  submarine 
a  mistake  from  Germany's  point  of  view,  but  undoubtedly  what  led  her  to  de- 
velop it  was  the  fact  that  we  made  it  too  hot  for  her  with  our  escort  craft, 
and  other  measures,  in  the  so-called  submarine  zone ;  that  is,  within  reasonable 
radius  of  her  bases ;  and  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  would  have  more  success 
by  building  larger  submarines  which  could  go  farther  afield  and  remain  there 
for  much  longer  periods. 

I  now  turn  to  paragraph  5  entitled  "The  sending  of  destroyers."  It  Is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  rather  startling  statement,  contained  in  the  opening  sentences, 
to  the  effect  that  the  demands  to  send  destroyers  abroad  was  In  the  first  Instance 
in  any  respect  sentimental,  and  based  upon  a  desire  that  our  fleet  should  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  I  note  further  that  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  destroyers  had  a  very  distinct  use  abroad  apart  from  any  sentimental 
value. 

I  arrived  in  Knglnnd  on  April  9,  and  on  April  14,  after  taking  time  to  make 
sure  of  my  grounds.  I  sent  my  first  reporl  of  the  situation.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  heard  nothing  from  the  department.  A  copy  of  this  dispatch  is  attached 
In  case  you  may  not  be  able  to  locate  It  In  the  department's  files.  It  was  very 
comprehensive,  and  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  change  my  mind  in  regard 
to  any  of  it.  You  will  find  that  I  did  my  best  to  make  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  known,  and  pleaded  that  the  maximum  number  of  destroyers,  accom- 
panied by  any  smaller  antisubmarine  craft  available,  should  be  sent  at  once, 
together  with  repair  ships  and  staff  for  bases.  I  also  pleaded  for  a  continuous 
augmentation  and  antisubmarine  craft  to  reinforce  such  advance  forces  as  you 
found  It  possible  to  send.  I  note  that  I  even  pleaded  for  tugs  in  that  first 
message,  and  you  will  find  that,  from  then  for  practically  the  next  twelve 
months,  I  continued  to  plead  for  tugs.  I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that, 
if  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  had  been  realized,  and  if  it  was  the  Intern 
nt  home  to  really  throw  our  maximum  forces  into  the  war.  we  could  not  haw 
produced  many  tugs. 

The  whole  trouble  seemed  to  have  been  the  Inability  of  you  people  at  homo 
to  adopt  and  play  up  to  the  very  mission  that  you  now  state  in  this  letter;  that 
Is,  to  trent  our  service  and  our  facilities  and  material  as  "  reserves."  and  to 
throw  them  in  wherever  we  could  bolster  up  In  any  way  a  weak  spot  In  the 
forces  of  our  allies  over  here.  It  meant  nothing  else  but  disintegration  of 
our  fleet,  and  those  bald  words  seemed  to  be  the  stumbling  block.  We  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  our  habits  of  peace :  the  fleet  must  hove  its 
train,  although  there  were  excellent  navy  yards  there  which  could  easily 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  train — navy  yards  which  were  unmolested  by  tin- 
enemy  in  any  way.  Even  to  this  day.  with  one  or  two  outstanding  ex<*eptions. 
our  forces  have  not  been  thrown  into  the  game  as  they  might  have  been. 

Speaking  very  broadly,  I  can  not  look  back  with  any  warm  feelings  toward 
the  way  the  Navy  Department  went  into  the  game  the  first  six  or  eight  months 
of  the  war.  To  enumerate  a  few  of  the  outstanding  points  in  which  they  failed 
to  support  me.  and  mind  you.  which  subsequent  events  have  forced  them  t" 
adopt,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  attitude  was  that  at  the  end  of  a  cable  3,000  miles  away.  I  must 
prove  every  statement  I  made.  Some  months  after  we  had  been  in  the  game 
the  department  actually  came  at  me  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  always  willing  to  consider  any  plans  which  might  be  proposed,  implying 
that  no  plans  had  been  submitted,  and  apparently  expecting  the  Allies  or  my- 
self, I  don't  know  which,  to  argue  and  submit  long  studies  and  estimates  of 
the  situation  by  cable. 

Second.  Forces  were  not  sent  as  rapidly  as  they  could  have  been,  in  fact, 
there  wns  a  distinct  reluctance  to  send  them.  I  assured  the  department  that 
we  were  able  to  keep  comparatively  accurate  track  of  where  all  submarines 
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■■a**!.  I  found  utter  the  destroyers  got  over  here  that  they  had  l>eon 
wly  engaged  in  high-sea  patrols  as  far  south  as  the  Caribbean.  It 
«*'n  that  the  only  reasonahle  course  to  pursue,  as  soon  as  it  was  even 
t  I  »iit  we  were  to  enter  the  war.  would  have  been  to  have  sent  all  the 
rssi  to  the  yards  to  have  everything  put  right,  all  innehinery  thoroughly 
and  the  ships  prepared  in  every  respect  for  long  distance  and 

****rviee  far  from  their  hases.  This  was  not  done,  however,  speaking  at 
tlie  majority  of  cases.  If  my  memory  does  not  fall  me.  many  de- 
1  *i  titled  up  over  here  almost  direct  from  futile  cruising  in  the  Atlantic 

«i  south,  the  |M*rsounel  at  the  time  all  convinced  that  they  were  wast* 
i"  energies.  I  recall  one  destroyer  captain  relating  an  experience  of 
'-z  am  urgent  message,  down  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  to  pro- 
"th  to  prepare  for  distant  service,  and  how  he  was  rushed  to  the  yard 
xt^imtly  beseigetl  with  telephone  messages  as  to  when  lie  could  [pel  out. 
-  It  Is,  of  course,  needless  for  me  to  elaborate  upon  the  fact  that  I 
t    over  here  for  four  months  with  but  one  aid,  and  the  fight  that  I 

on,  even  after  that  four  months,  to  get  a  proper  staff  In  order  to  dls- 
niy  responsibilities  to  the  service. 

th.  I  might  point  out  here  that  at  no  time  have  I  been  given  any  choice 
selection  of  my  subordinate  commanders  (although  I  repeatedly  asked 
r>«  consulted),  and  that  on  the  few  occasions  when  I  have  particularly 

men  no  action  resulted.  I  was  told  that  I  did  not  want  this  or  that 
ivliom  I  requested  because  of  this  or  that  Incident  of  his  past,  or  because 
•  M  not  available."  What  more  important  duty  could  there  have  been 
ihling  me  to  touch  with  the  bewildering  game  that  was  going  on 
ere,  in  order  that  the  department  might  at  all  times  be  correctly  in- 
i?  The  point  I  tried  to  make  was  that  the  department  should  hold  me 
rely  responsible,  thus  having  but  "one  throat  to  cut,"  and  hence,  If  I 
for  a  convict  out  of  Sing  Sing,  why  not  give  him  to  me? 
re  are  many  other  points  in  the  paper  which  I  might  comment  on  as  I 
ihove.  My  principal  objection  to  the  paper  Is  that  It  Is  almost  wholly 
ding.  For  example,  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  took  very  little 
or  the  department  to  decide  to  support  the  convoy  system  and  to  with- 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  our  fighting  ships  which  could  in  any  way 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case,  even  after  definitely  agreeing  to  go  in 
6  convoy  system,  requests  for  cruisers  and  other  ships  to  help  out  were 
mtly  met  with  statements  that  the  ships  were  "not  available." 
t«»  your  paragraph  12,  on  the  operation  of  our  forces  abroad,  I  fail  to 
iwo  very  Important  Items.  The  first,  I  really  believe,  Is  the  outstanding 
qdlshment  of  our  service  In  the  war,  and  that  is  the  character  of  coopera- 
vhlcfa  we  have  accomplished  with  the  other  naval  services  engaged.    I  am 

sure  that  It  is  unique  and  without  precedent  In  the  history  of  allied 
ire.  either  afloat  or  ashore,  and  it  has  not  l>een  a  path  strewn  with  roses. 

ill  not  go  Into  the  details  here.    In  fact.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  some 

t«»  come  to  tell  of  all  the  troubles  which  have  beset  my  path  in  this 
rular,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  have  confronted 
"  the  various  officers  who  have  served  under  me. 

e  other  Item  Is  the  mine  barrage  in  the  North  Sea.  Entirely  apart  from 
pffect  which  It  may  have  had  in  the  campaign  against  the  enemy,  I  consider 
»•  of  the  finest  feats  of  emergency  organization  and  seamanship  which  has 
been  pulled  off  In  any  service.  I  also  see  no  note,  or  at  least  no  adequate 
rnitlnn  °f  th*1  remarkable  spirit  of  the  officers  of  the  destroyers  who  have 
Bed  In  the  war  zone.  I'nder  the  most  dangerous  conditions,  they  have 
ped  at  nothing;  they  have  sized  up  favorably  with  destroyers  of  any 
r  service,  and  all  this  they  have  accomplished  so  magnificently,  under  a 
tremendous  handicap,  but  without  a  word  of  complaint. 

refer  to  the  fact  that  they  have  constantly  turned  over  their  personnel, 
•pted  wholly  untrained  and  Inexperienced  men  and  officers,  not  once,  but  time 

time  again.  Just  stop  and  remember  the  howls  that  used  to  go  up  from 
destroyers  In  the  old  days  when  you  tried  to  take  this  or  that  man  away,  or 
ihlft  men  around  to  even  things  up.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  principal 
«>rs  in  efficiency  of  naval  vessels  Is  that  of  permanence  of  personnel,  but 
se  small  craft  over  here,  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  work,  have  cheer- 
>  and  without  a  single  instance  of  complaint  sacrificed  this  all-Important 
ulslte  almost  completely. 
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There  are  many  other  points  in  the  letter  of  the  department  which  it  is  bard 
to  resist  commenting  upon,  but  I  think  I  have  gone  far  enough  to  show  yi-u 
that.  if  I  am  ever  called  upon.  1  can  not  support  any  such  pa|>er  as  the  one  in 
question.  Your  paragraph  20,  on  the  planning  section  of  the  department  and  of 
my  staff,  is  particularly  trying. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  in  this  letter  criticising  you.  I  have  been 
too  far  away,  and  I  know  the  intricacies  of  the  working  of  the  department  nm. 
well,  to  think  for  a  moment  that  you  deserve  any  lion's  share  of  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit which  is  coming  to  all  of  us  some  day. 

1  know  that  the  department  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  pmpeily  .M'^miwd. 
During  the  war  it  has  not  had  the  semblance  of  a  general  staff  organization,  and 
hem  e  the  majority  of  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  us. 

I  attempted,  within  a  very  short  while  after  I  arrived  abroad  and  saw  what 
was  ahead  of  us,  to  build  up  something  of  the  nature  of  a  general  staff,  believ- 
ing that  I  could  in  some  measure  at  least  fill  in  a  much  needed  defect  of  the 
department  at  home,  but  il  has  been  an  uphill  tight.  Now  that  the  war  is  over. 
I  have  the  necessary  officers  and  facilities. 

Ai:d  now.  after  all  the  trials  due  to  lack  of  sunport  in  time,  and  due  to  all 
the  blundering.  1  receive  a  i-opy  of  this  letter,  from  Operations  to  the  Secretary, 
setting  forth  to  him  (which  probably  means  to  the  outside  world)  the  claim  to 
have  always  foreseen  everything,  planned  everything,  ami  supported  us  up  to 
tin*  handle.  Even  claiming  that  the  department  had  foreseen  everything  even 
Udore  we  came  into  the  war.  and  had  put  all  necessary  measures  into  operation 
immediately. 

Mind  you,  1  do  not  say  that  the  letter  sj>ccltically  says  that  they  were  the 
plans  of  the  department,  or  that  they  were  put  Into  operation  Immediately,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  letter  is  very  misleading;  that  it  certainly  would  lead  anyone 
who  was  not  posted  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  Is  It  any  wonder  there- 
fore that  I  can  not  pass  it  by  without  comment 't 

All  the  above,  not  to  mention  the  stinging  injustice  such  a  letter  does  to  the 
iiersounel  on  this  side. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  will  read  the  last  paragraph  [reading]  : 

However,  the  war  is  over  and  apparently  we  have  won.  and  so  I  suppose  the 
skeleton  in  our  closets  should  be  moved  down  Into  the  basement  and  not  again 
disturl  »ed. 

I  am  quite  ready  M  adopt  such  a  procedure,  but  I  must  strenuously  object  to 
misleading  those  to  whom  the  service  Is  justly  accountable. 

I  trust  that  there  will  lie  no  post-mortem  examinations  as  there  have  l»een  in 
all  past  history,  but,  if  there  are,  the  cablegrams  exchanged  between  the  depart- 
ment and  me  during  the  first  four  months  of  our  participation  in  the  war  will 
be.  I  think,  pretty  damaging  testimony  to  the  game  played  by  the  department, 
and  will  make  this  departmental  letter,  dated  November  15.  1918.  look  pretty  sick. 
Always,  very  sincerely,  yours. 

W.  S.  Sims. 

('apt.  W.  Pratt.  I'nited  States  Navy. 

kfvikw  ok  ( oxnrrr  ok  thk  war  hy  the  navy  department. 

The  testimony  of  the  department's  own  witnesses  which  has  been 
quoted,  together  with  other  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  this 
investigation  of  this  committee,  seems  to  me  to  have  established  con- 
clusively the  following  features  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Navy 
Department  functioned  during  the  war: 

First.  In  the  years  before  the  war,  no  real  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  Navy  in  a  condition  which  would  make  possible  immediate  and 
effective  operations  under  the  conditions  which  would  obviously  pre- 
vail in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany,  though  this  war  had  seemec' 
probably  after  1915. 

Second.  That  the  Navy  Department  was  responsible  for  the  short- 
age of  personnel,  which  made  it  imjmssible  adequately  to  man  the 
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<»f  the  Navy  in  11)17,  or  to  provide  the  necessary  officers  and 
'piirvil  for  the  war  expansion  of  the  Xavy. 
*  i  -  That  although  the  war  had  heen  in  progress  long  enough  for 
>l>«ble  activities  of  the  United  States  Xavy  to  he  foreseen,  in 
nt  <»f  America's  entrance  into  the  war,  no  plans  whatsoever  had 
wide  to  meet  the  sj>eeial  conditions  under  which  the  Xavy  had 
t . 

i*tli.  That  the  Xavy  Department's  organization  was  not  ade- 
t<>  meet  the  situation  which  developed  after  we  entered  the  war. 
*'<*i*e>tarv  not  only  seems  to  have  failed  to  initiate  an  effort  to 
v*»  or  correct  the  inadequacy  of  the  organization  or  the  lack  of 
r«'«liu*ss  and  plans,  hut  also  strenuously  resisted  such  efforts  as 
imile.  A  makeshift  reorganization  to  meet  war  conditions  had 
<levised  hv  the  individual  effort  of  many  individual  officers, 
n  £T  for  the  most  part  independently,  and  often  without  any  co- 
at ion  whatever  of  their  efforts.  Only  their  own  initiative  and 
ttiry  cooperation  made  possihle  the  achievements  of  the  Xavy 
'  war. 

th.  That  for  at  least  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  we 
into  the  war,  the  Xavy  had  no  consistent  policy,  or  if  it  had  any, 

1  to  carry  it  out.  It  had  no  adequate  war  plans  or.  if  such  existed, 

w  ere  not  put  into  effect. 

vth.  That  during  this  time,  the  Xavy  Department's  rcpresenta- 
i l»road  was  ignored  and  his  recommendations  in  practically  every 

<  lis  regarded.  Requests  from  the  Allies  for  reinforcements  in 
v  rases  were  unheeded.  Xo  organization  was  created  by  the  de- 
ment to  meet  the  situation,  by  gathering  the  necessary  informa- 

and  by  taking  the  steps  to  meet  the  situation  revealed  by  this 
rmation. 

•venth.  That  during  these  months,  the  activieies  of  the  Xavy 
artment  were  inspired  not  by  the  announced  policy  of  cooperating 
lebeartedly  with  the  Allies  and  defeating  the  submarine  cam- 
m.  but  were  dictated  essentially  by  avowed  motives  of  prudence 
self-interest:  by  the  desire  to  defend  the  American  coast,  Ameri- 
shipping,  and  to  maintain  intact  the  American  battle  fleet,  re- 
dless  of  what  fate  might  be  overtaking  the  Allies.  This  defensive 
icy  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that,  to  cite  only  one  example, 
al  vessels  were  sent  to  patrolling  the  North  Carolina  Sound  in 
ers  impregnable  by  submarines. 

•lighth.  That  at  the  time  the  President  sent  his  dispatch  to  me, 
v  4.  li>17.  the  policy  which  he  announced  had  not  l>een  followed 
the  Xavy  I>epartment.  On  the  contrary,  that  its  action  had  been 
•ontnidiction  to  the  very  principles  which  the  President  laid  down. 
Ninth.  That  after  the  President's  message  was  sent  to  inc.  the  dc- 
rtment  suddenly  displayed  a  new  spirit  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
lies  and  toward  my  recommendations;  immediately  adopted  the 
nvoy  system:  sent  many  additional  antisubmarine  craft  abroad: 
ovided  me  with  additional  officers:  adopted  a  new  destroyer  pro- 
am:  and  took  many  other  steps  looking  toward  an  active  prosecu- 
>n  of  the  war.  all  of  which  measures  could  and  should  have  been 
it  in  force  at  least  three  months  earlier. 

Tenth.  That  these  conditions  were  well-known  in  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ed at  the  time:  that  the  officers  in  the  department  themselves  com- 
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mented  upon  and  criticized  them ;  and  my  letter  of  January  7,  1920. 
was  written  only  l>ecause  I  feared  that  these  errors  would  be  so 
completely  forgotten  that  their  repetition  in  future  would  be  more 
than  probable;  and  that  I  considered  it  my  duty  officially  to  invite 
the  department's  attention  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  you  have  had  enough  for  to- 
day. 

Admiral  Sims.  Well.  I  am  all  in  as  far  as  my  voice  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  9.30 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  28, 1920,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY.  MAY  28.  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Naval  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  t '. 

m  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9.JU)  o'clock 
in  room  'J.'C».  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Frederick  Hale 
\in«r. 

'>*Mit  :  Senators  Hale  (chairman).  Hall.  Keycs.  ami  Trammell. 
e  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Admiral  Sims, 
/oil  please  continue? 

IMONY  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  UNITED  STATES 

NAVY — Continued. 

ie  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Admiral  Sims.* 

lmiral  Sims.  Causes  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  Navy 

irtment.   The  testimony  of  the  department's  witnesses. 

the  general  classification  of  the  testimony  of  the  department's 
esses  which  I  made  in  l>eginning  this  statement,  I  referred  to 
r  opinions  as  to  the  causes  for  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
y  Department  in  the  early  months  of  1917. 

i  the  review  which  I  have  made  of  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
es  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  department,  t  have  referred, 
arious  times,  to  their  Opinions  as  to  what  was  responsible  for  the 
akes  and  delays  revealed. 

will  confine  myself  at  this  time  to  a  brief  general  analysis  of 
**  opinions. 

n  my  preliminary  statement.  I  said: 

he  department's  witnesses,  in  testifying  with  regard  to  the  responsibility 
the  conditions  which  have  been  brought  to  litrht.  are  In  general  agreement 
these  are  due  primarily  to  three  causes. 

irst.  Faulty  organisation  of  the  Navy  Department. 

econd.  The  policy  governing  the  department's  action  previous  to  our  entrance 

•  (he  Nvnr  and  during  the  early  months  thereof. 

lilrd.  The  failure  of  the  responsible  head  of  the  department  to  direct  the 

•  •i,  required,  both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  to  meet  the  urgency 
the  Kltuatlon  lo  prepare  the  Navy  for  war.  and  to  strike  at  once  on  tiie  fight- 

fronl  with  all  available  forces. 

Faulty  organization  of  the  department :  There  has  been  a  tin- 
unity  in  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  department's  witnesses 
nceming  the  organization  of  the  department.  All  agreed  that  the 
•ranization.  as  it  existed  in  1917  ami  as  it  exists  now.  is  faulty; 
at  it  is  not  adapted  to  meet  war  conditions:  and  that  in  the  early 
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months  of  the  war.  whatever  errors  were  committed  were  proha'oiv 
due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  faults  in  organization. 

Admiral  McKean  and  Capt  Pratt,  whose  positions  and  responsi 
hilities  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  during  the  war  were  sm-1 
that  they  had  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  nava 
officers  to  view  at  close  range  the  workings  of  the  organization  undei 
war  conditions,  were  especially  emphatic  on  this  point.  The} 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  while  the  creation  of  the  Offi-e  of  Xava 
Operations  provided  the  nucleus  around  which  a  war  organi/.atioi 
was  ultimately  built,  this  office  did  not  have  sufficient  authority  01 
adequate  personnel  to  handle  efficientlv  the  formulation  of  plans  foi 
war  and  the  material  preparation  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  foi 
active  operations  nor  to  direct  those  operations.  They  were  als< 
in  agreement  in  stating  that  it  was  only  the  voluntary  cooperation 
which  they  obtained  from  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  thl 
Navy  Department  that  made  possible  the  ultimate  successful  con- 
duct of  the  Navy's  operations  in  the  later  period  of  the  war. 

Lack  of  adequate  plans  due  partly  to  defective  organization  :  These 
witnesses  explained  the  lack  of  adequate  plans  at  the  outbreak  ol 
war  by  showing  that  previous  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  there 
had  been  in  the  Navy  Department  no  one  body  constituted  to  makt 
plans  and  responsible  for  making  plans,  nor  had  any  machinery  beer 
provided  by  which  such  plans  would  be  automatically  reviewed  by 
the  higher  authorities  and  put  into  effect  as  official  departmental 
plans,  to  govern  the  action  not  only  of  a  few  officers  who  happened 
to  be  in  Operations  and  were  willing  to  cooperate  together  volun- 
tarily but  also  of  the  various  bureaus  who  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  and  who  were  subject  to  direction 
only  by  the  Secretary  himself  unless  thev  voluntarily  chose  to  co- 
operate with  Operations  and  follow  out  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  officers  of  Operations. 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  the  only 
planning  body  in  the  Navy  had  l)een  the  General  Board:  but  1 1  ic 
General  Board,  because  of  its  nature,  had  always  been  more  con 
cerned  with  general  policies  than  with  plans.  Most  of  its  recom- 
mendations can  not  be  considered  as  being  plans  in  the  real  sens*' 
of  the  word.  In  the  absence  of  such  plans,  however,  these  recom- 
mendations necessarily  were  the  only  substitute  the  department  had. 

After  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  was  established  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  but  was  not  held  responsible  for  so  doing;  nor  was 
he  given  any  authority  to  approve  plans  that  could  have  any  binding 
effect  on  any  other  part  of  the  Navy  except  his  own  office.  The  plan- 
making  function,  therefore,  was  divided,  between  1915  and  1017. 
l>etween  the  General  Board  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations. 

Results  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  plans  division:  After  the  war 
began,  as  Admiral  Benson's  testimony  and  that  of  his  assistants 
clearly  shows,  such  plans  as  they  described  were  in  reality  only  in- 
formal agreements  made  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  bureaus  in  voluntary  cooperation.  Such  plans  were 
never  officially  approved,  and  in  most  cases  were  not  even  set  on 
paper,  but  were  merely  communicated  verbally  in  conferences  or 
discussions  or  in  informal  memoranda  to  the  various  bureaus  and 
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of  the  department,  which  had  to  carry  out  the  details.  No 
inning-  section  was  established  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Opera 
it  il  August,  HMO. 

.  1*1*011,  in  his  testimony,  in  referring  to  the  planning  work  of 
i<»iis,  attempted  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  planning  section 
t»l>ruary,  1917,  on.  but  under  cross-examination  explained  that 
iiininir  section  was  in  reality  only  a  more  or  less  voluntary 
<»f  officers  whose  main  duties  were  administrative  and  whose 
vere  chiefly  concerned  with  the  detailed  execution  of  their  own 
^trative  duties.  Kach  of  these  officers  was  absorbed  in  the 
strative  details  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  and  found  these 
ry  a  burden  that  he  had  little  time  for  any  planning  except  to 
e  for  the  detailed  carrying  out  of  the  decisions  made  concern- 
•h  particular  situation  as  it  arose.  There  was  a  general  agree- 
Riong  the  witnesses  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  provide  before- 
i  general  estimate  of  the  whole  situation  and  to  proceed  from 
timate  to  decisions  affecting  the  whole  Navy's  operations  in  the 
o  as  to  coordinate  all  these  operations  as  part  of  one  unified, 
il  w  ar  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  used  during  the  war 
•  department  was  exactly  the  opposite,  and  the  unified,  general 
lan  actually  came  into  existence  only  as  the  result  of  the  coor- 
<>n  of  all  the  various  individual  efforts,  individual  decisions, 
xlividual  operations  which  took  place  in  the  early  months  of 
ir.  This  coordination  was  not  achieved  until  the  Navy  had  been 
is  in  the  war.  and  the  general  plan,  built  up  piecemeal  in  this 
>n,  never  was  given  any  definite  or  official  iorm,  but  remained 
tis  a  loose  coordination  of  activities  worked  out  in  the  manner 
ibed. 

p  planning  section  of  the  forces  abroad:  The  officers  who  served 
}  Office  of  Naval  Operations  have  also  testified  that  after  a  plan- 
section  was  established  in  the  London  headquarters  the  Navy 
rtment  came  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  work  of  this 
>n  to  provide  their  own  plans,  ("apt.  Pratt  in  his  testimony 
ded  a  large  number  of  the  plans  drawn  up  by  this  section,  and 
you  how.  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  problems  affect- 
be  whole  Navy,  or  even  those  relating  to  the  Navy  Department 
•me,  to  the  Navy's  building  program,  or  to  the  organization  of  the 
rtment.  were  transmitted  to  this  planning  section  in  London  in 
r  to  have  a  careful  study  made  and  a  plan  arrived  at. 
lmiral  Benson,  in  his  testimony,  freely  admitted  that  previous 
le  war  he  had  not  built  up  any  planning  section  in  Operations 
iken  any  steps  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  definite  plans, 
xplanation  of  this  he  called  attention  to  a  point  emphasized  also 
Vdmiral  McKean  and  Capt.  Pratt,  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  do 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel.  Tie  made  it  clear  that, 
lis  opinion,  it  had  been  difficult  to  get  the  department  to  realize 
importance  of  ordering  properly  trained  officers  to  Operations 
this  duty,  as  they  would  thus  have  been  taken  from  other  adminis- 
ive  duties  or  from  the  command  of  certain  units  of  the  Navy, 
vas  apparent  from  his  explanation  that  the  official  policy  of  the 
•artmcnt  previous  to  the  war  had  been  opposed  to  building  up 
Office  of  Xaval  Oj>erations  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  it  to  meet 
•quately  war  conditions. 
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How  the  plans  division  of  Operations  came  to  be  organized:  If 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  when  the  department 
finally  decided  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  planning  section  ii 
the  Office  of  Naval  Operations*  it  should  have  looked  to  the  plan 
ning  section  in  I^ondon  for  guidance. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1918,  I  received  the  following  message  fron 
the  Navy  Department,  dated  July  17,  101H — not  1917.  but  1918— 
more  than  a  year  and  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war: 

.Ii  r.v.  17.  IMS 

Origin:  opnnv.,  Washington. 
Cs:  July  17.  191*. 
4S.  A.  J>.  Ii. 

Secret. 
Si-iisndus. 

When  I  agreed  t<»  principle  of  the  establishment  a  joint-plan  section  in  Lon 
don.  Knglnnd.  I  consented  at  the  :  nine  time  to  send  you  1  in  mediately  t«. 
officers  who  were  undertaking  planning  work  in  Navy  Department,  namely 
('apt.  Schoticld  ami  ('apt.  Knox.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  planning 
section  in  the  department,  and  the  need  of  it  is  so  iireat  thut  any  further 
delay  in  reestablishing  It  on  broad  lines  and  as  a  jiernmncnt  part  of  tub 
organization  can  not  be  considered. 

I  feel  that  in  carrying  thi  work  along  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  tin 
Ideas  developed  In  Kurope  and  those  develoj>ed  here  working  along  the  saint 
lines.  I  therefore  desire  to  order  ('apt.  Yarneil  from  your  office  to  Op 
era  Hons,  for  duty  with  other  captains  in  this  work,  and  to  replace  him  I  pro 
Ik>s;>  sending  you  rapt.  McNumee.  who  has  continued  planning  with  adminis 
tration  work  In  thi*-'  ottW. 

I  realize  the  Importance  of  i»ermanent  personnel  in  your  organization  as 
well  as  in  the  Navy  Department,  but  I  feel  that  the  work  of  a  planning  see 
Hon  here  Is  equally  as  essential  to  the  success  of  your  operations  as  to  tin 
success  of  any  other  work  which  we  may  undertake. 

This  |M>IJey  I  in  accordance  with  your  own  ami  my  view  regarding  mi  In 
terchanging  of  personnel. 

Bknbox. 

Three  days  later  I  received  a  second  dispatch  dealing  with  tlx 
same  matter: 

Hec'd  July  20,  1918 

Origin:  opnav.,  Washington. 
Slmsndus.  Ixmdou. 

In  view  of  the  cx|>erlence  of  your  planning  department  in  war  zone,  subinii 
outline  of  organization  they  would  recommend,  together  with  a  list  of  genern 
subjects  to  be  handled,  keeping  In  mind  both  the  present  and  future. 

Benson-. 

As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  planning  section  in  London  drew 
up  an  outline  of  the  organization  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
Office  of  Naval  Operations,  and  a  plans  division  was  afterwards  es 
tablished  there  and  the  organization  put  into  effect  verv  largeh 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  planning  section  in  Condon. 

There  can  therefore  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  Navy  De 
partment  to  have  adequate  plans  in  1917  was  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  this  essential  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  that  this  was  remedied  only  after  the  war  had  come  to 
an  end. 

T  invite  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  initiative  taken 
in  establishing  a  planning  section  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations 
in  London  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  war  began,  and  that  that 
planning  section  was  not  eventually  formed  in  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions until  after  the  war  had  ended.* 
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t^ep>aredness  due  partly  to  faulty  organization  and  the  lack 
ksp>onsible  military  adviser  for  the  Secretary.  Similarly,  the 
>rky  of  the  officers  who  served  in  the  department  conclusively 
st.  rates  the  fact  that  the  materiel  unpre  pa  redness  of  the  ves- 
the  Navy  for  war  and  the  shortage  of  personnel  can  be,  at 
>».rtlv  attributed  to  these  same  defects  in  the  organization  of 
I>artment.  Under  the  existing  organization,  there  was  no 
L  riaval  authority  charged  with  coordinating  the  various  meas- 
i  tlie  preparation  of  the  shore  establishments  and  vessels  of  the 
for  war,  nor  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  personnel  of 
ivy  in  order  to  insure  having  the  properly  trained  officers  and 
ecessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  coordinated  plan  of  opera- 
The  13  bureaus,  boards,  and  divisions  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
a  re  at  present  coordinated  only  by  the  personal  direction  of 
oretary  of  the  Navy  himself. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  can  only  advise  him  as  to  what  the 
is  should  do.  There  was  no  single  professional  adviser  re- 
il>le  for  reviewing  the  activities  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
iivy  and  for  making  recommendations  and  giving  responsible 
3  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  systematic  and 
illy  coordinated  plan  to  prepare  the^avy  for  war. 
s  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  naturally  free  to  seek  advice  from 
[iiarter  he  chose.  No  single  officer  was  responsible  for  review- 
le  whole  situation  and  for  giving  advice  based  on  a  systematic 
ate  of  the  whole  situation.  The  greater  pail  of  the  recom- 
ations  made  by  individual  officers  were  based  only  upon  their 
conception  of  the  needs  of  their  own  particular  departments, 
ions,  or  bureaus.  No  civilian  could  ever  possibly  have  a  tech- 
understanding  of  naval  problems  sufficient  to  warrant  trans- 
lt  such  advice  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate  the  individual 
nmendatlODS  into  a  general,  well-balanced  program. 

the  testimony  shows  in  repeated  cases,  the  Secretary  of  the 
r  acted,  not  upon  the  advice  of  the  General  Board  or  of  the 
f  of  Naval  Operations,  but  upon  the  advice  of  an  individual 
au  chief.  The  result  was  inevitable.  No  matter  how  sound  any 
icular  piece  of  advice  might  be,  its  value  to  the  Navy  depended, 
upon  its  soundness  taken  by  itself,  but  upon  its  relation  to  the 
ities  of  the  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  department.  In 
►wing  the  advice  first  of  one  naval  officer  then  of  another,  first  of 
ief  of  bureau  then  of  the  General  Board,  and  then  of  the  Chief 
.aval  Operations,  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  projects 
I  undertaken:  different  measures  were  approved,  which  were 
p  or  less  at  cross  purposes  and  which  did  not  harmonize  or,  taken 
ther,  constitute  any  well-devised  and  intelligent  plan  for  con- 
:ing  the  work  of  the  department  in  preparing  the  Navv  for  war. 
fficiency  of  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1917  not  a  proof  that  Navy  as  a 
»le  was  prepared  for  war:  So  it  happened  that  in  1917  the  only 
ortant  vessels  in  the  Navy  which  were  prepared  for  war  were  the 
ve  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet — that  is,  the  dreadnaught  divi- 
is  and  some  -JO  destroyers.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
t.  taken  by  itself  and  disregarding  the  fact  that  it  lacked  many 
>llv  essential  units — and  consequently  was  only  partially  effective 
I  fighting  unit — had  very  probably  reached  the  highest  state  of 
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efficiency  that  any  similarly  constituted  fleet  of  the  United  States 
had  ever  attained,  still  at  this  time  the  other  vessels  needed  to  make 
up  a  fighting  fleet  were  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Many  of  them 
were  in  a  very  bad  material  state  and  practically  all  of  them  were 
without  full  crews.  The  peace-time  efficiency  01  the  so-called  At- 
lantic Fleet  in  February,  1917,  had  therefore  little  to  do  with  the 
question  of  preparedness  for  war.  In  fact,  a  declaration  of  war 
would  in  itself  have  broken  down  this  efficiency.  The  well-balanced 
and  trained  organization  and  personnel  of  the  fleet  would  have  had 
to  be  broken  up  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  even  before, 
in  order  to  put  into  commission  and  operation  the  other  vessels  of 
the  Navy  which  had  not  been  made  ready.  This  was  exactly  what 
happened  in  1917.  The  trained  personnel  of  the  fleet  had  to  be  taken 
to  arm  merchant  ships  and  to  provide  crews  for  the  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  other  light  craft.  Their  places  in  the  fleet  were  taken 
by  raw  recruits,  enrolled  or  enlisted  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Con- 
sequently, however  efficient  the  so-called  fleet  may  have  been  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  the  Navy  was  not  and  could  not  be  ready  at  once  to  enter 
the  war  effectively.  It  did  not  enter  the  war  effectively  until  about 
six  months  passed,  which  Admiral  McKean  testified  was  necessary 
before  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  could  be  made  materially  ready  for 
war  and  before  the  personnel  enrolled  after  war  began  could  be  given 
sufficient  training.  Naturally,  even  then  the  crews,  made  up  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  raw  recruits,  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency. 

There  is  a  general  agreement,  therefore,  that  the  material  unreadi- 
ness of  our  vessels  and  the  lack  of  personnel  to  make  the  Navy  effi- 
cient under  war  conditions,  as  distinguished  from  peace  conditions, 
was  chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  organization  in  the  department 
and  to  the  failure  to  take  action  in  time  to  prevent  the  mistakes  and 
confusion  which  necessarily  occurred  after  war  began. 

The  point  about  the  whole  business  is  that  if  you  have  not  got  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  man  the  ships  that  you  have  got  to  fight  with  when 
war  breaks  out,  then  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  efficient 
the  ships  are  that  you  have  got  in  commission,  because  their  crews 
have  got  to  be  dismembered  in  order  to  furnish  some  trained  men  to 
put  the  others  in  commission.  So  immediately  when  war  breaks  out 
that  efficiency  disappears  and  can  not  be  brought  back  for  six  months 
or  so. 

The  department's  interpretation  of  the  policy  of  neutrality — Does 
neutrality  prevent  preparation  for  war  ?  The  department's  witnesses 
were  in  general  agreement  that  a  second  cause  of  the  mistakes,  where 
any  were  made,  and  of  the  failure  to  have  the  Navy  ready  for  war  in 
April,  1917,  was  the  national  policv  of  neutrality,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Admiral  feadger,  Capt.  Pratt,  and  others 
have  expounded  the  very  novel  and,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  untenable 
theory  that  after  the  Great  War  began  in  1914  any  act  of  preparation 
for  war  would  have  been  an  overt  act.  It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  this 
theory  with  anv  accepted  interpretation  of  neutrality.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  Unitea  States  was  the  only  judge  as  to  its  own  naval 
needs;  that  its  building  program  in  19i6,  although  a  radical  de- 
parture in  policy,  could  not  have  been  considered  an  overt  act  by  any 
nation ;  that  the  United  States  was  the  sole  judge  as  to  what  ships  it 
would  build  and  as  to  how  large  a  personnel  it  should  maintain, 
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»£rreed  that  any  acts  considered  necessary  for  the  national 
*  <^ould  be  undertaken  by  the  Navy  Department  and  carried 
h  without  any  fear  of  having  them  considered  overt  acts  by 
llifiT^rent. 

*is  explanation  of  the  lack  of  preparedness  the  witnesses  have 
led  only  in  exposing  the  departments  official  interpretation 
trality.  This  apparently  consisted,  to  state  it  briefly,  in  en- 
lisregarding  the  possibility  of  our  being  drawn  into  an  un- 
*in*l  of  naval  warfare,  requiring  special  type  of  vessels  and 
}s,  and  of  going  ahead  with  a  general  program  which  would 


mission  of  the  Navy  in  its  relation  to  national  policies:  Prac- 
everyone  of  the  witnesses  commented  at  length  on  the  policy 
t  rality,  and  declared  that  the  department  thought  that  the  coun- 
1  not  want  to  go  into  war;  and  that  therefore  the  department 
t  consider  it  wise  to  take  any  steps  which  might  make  the  Navy 
for  war.   This  conception  seems  in  complete  contradiction  to 
ie  mission  of  the  Navy.   As  Admiral  Mayo  so  clearly  pointed 
His  testimony,  the  development  and  activities  of  the  Navy  de- 
i»ntirely  upon  our  national  policies.   The  Navy  is  merely  one 
•   instruments  by  which  the  Nation  carries  out  these  policies, 
rticular  mission  is  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  strike  quickly  and 
vely  in  the  event  of  the  policy  of  the  country  resulting  in  war. 

same  witnesses  have  testified  that,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
tuia  on  May  7,  1915,  there  was  little  or  no  doubt  in  their  own 
;  that  we  would  ultimately  be  drawn  into  the  war.  They  agreed 
vhile  our  national  policy  was  one  of  neutrality,  our  Government 
lso  committed  to  the  policy  of  protecting  certain  American  in- 
s.    It  must  have  been  apparent  that,  if  these  interests  were  con- 
u sly  violated,  the  onlv  possible  way  to  enforce  them  would  be 
ir.  *  Consequently,  if  tne  department  had  been  actuated  by  what 
ieved  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Navy  it  would,  under  the  condi- 
vvhich  existed  between  1915  and  1917,  have  based  its  activities 
the  conception  that  the  Navy  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  be 
\  in  case  the  continued  violation  of  American  rights  and  inter- 
ihould  lead  to  war,  to  strike  immediately  and  effectively  in  de- 
of  those  interests. 

e  department's  witnesses  have  testified  that,  after  1915,  and  cer- 
y  after  1916,  it  should  have  been  apparent  to  any  intelligent  and 
med  officer  that  if  America  entered  the  war  her  efforts  would  be 
ly  confined  to  reinforcing  the  main  allied  naval  force,  in  main- 
ng  the  command  of  the  surface  of  the  seas,  and  in  engaging  on 
rge  and  effective  a  scale  as  possible  in  combating  the  only  naval 
ice  to  the  allied  cause;  that  is,  the  operations  of  the  German  sub- 
nes. 

there  had  been  in  the  Navy  Department  a  true  appreciation  of 
nission  for  which  the  Navy  exists,  every  effort  would  have  been 
e  during  1916,  and  perhaps  during  1915,  to  man  and  prepare  for 
the  existing  light  craft,  and  to  hasten  the  construction  of  as  many 
tional  craft  as  possible  of  the  type  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Vssional  observers,  would  be  needed  if  war  became  necessary, 
epartmental  interpretation  of  neutrality  based  on  wrong  concep- 
:  The  witnesses  have  agreed  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  my 


that  of  any  in  the  world. 


>us  to  most  of  them  the 
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tation  of  the  policy  of  neutrality,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment was  largely  responsible  for  the  unpreparedness  which  existed 
in  1917. 

Responsibility  of  the  head  of  the  department:  The  Secretary  alone 
is  at  present  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  department.  Alf  of  the 
witnesses  in  referring  to  the  conditions  prevailing  between  1915  and 
1917.  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  have  also  agreed  that,  un- 
der the  existing  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  only  re- 
sponsible authority  is  the  head  of  that  department. 

Inasmuch  as  no  naval  officer  was  given  responsibility  under  his 
direction  for  the  coordination  of  the  military  activities  of  the  Navy, 
no  single  naval  officer  can  be  held  responsible  for  what  happened. 
The  responsibility  must  rest  where  the  authority  rests,  that  is,  with 
the  head  of  the  department.  All  of  the  officers  have  testified  that 
such  is  the  case. 

Policy  and  methods  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  These  same 
officers,  in  commenting  upon  the  department's  methods,  have  jwinted 
out  many  instances  in  which  the  Secretary  followed  in  many  cases 
a  variety  of  advice  given  him  by  bureau  chiefs,  or  by  other  officials 
who  were  not  concerned  with  any  subjects  other  than  those  of  their 
our  division  or  bureau,  and  whose  recommendations,  in  many  cases, 
were  not  based  upon  the  general  needs  of  the  Navy,  but  upon  the 
conceptions  of  those  individual  officers  as  to  what  those  needs  might 
be  or  as  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  their  own  divisions. 

The  witnesses  have  testified,  as  did  Admiral  Benson,  Admiral 
McKean,  and  Capt.  Pratt  that,  in  their  conferences  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  term  44  war"  was  practically  never  used.  In 
substance  thev  substantiated  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  such 
as  Capt.  Lanfng  and  Admiral  Plunkett,  who  called  attention  to  the 
Secretary's  unwillingness  even  to  consider  the  idea  of  war  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Navy.  Those  officers 
pointed  out  repeated  cases  in  which  action  was  held  up  for  long 
periods  by  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action 
himself  or  permit  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  take  action 
which  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  to  be  necessary. 

There  has  never  been  any  disposition  to  question  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  ha.s 
the  welfare  of  the  service  keenly  at  heart.  But  it  also  seems  per- 
fectly clear  and  perfectly  well  established,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
department's  witnesses,  which  has  already  been  quoted  that,  in  the 
very  essential  matter  of  preparing  the  Navy  for  war  by  drawing  up 
war  plans,  by  insuring  material  readiness,  and  by  providing  and 
training  adequate  personnel,  the  Secretary  either  failed  or  refused 
to  consider  or  act  upon  the  conception  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
Navy  is  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  national  policies  in  time  of 
war.  Sufficient  testimony  has  been  introduced  on  this  point  to  place 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt.  Our  Navy  was  not 
ready  in  April,  1917,  to  enter  immediately  the  campaign  against  the 
German  submarine  and  to  exert  its  full  force  in  protecting  the  over- 
seas communications  of  the  allied  forces  or  in  transporting  and  sup- 
plying our  own  forces  to  be  sent  overseas.  No  adequate  steps  had 
Wen  taken  to  meet  the  particular  situation  which  we  faced  when  war 
began,  and  it  took  many  months  after  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
before  the  Navy  was  j)ermitted  to  act  effectively  in  this  campaign. 
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♦w  take  up  Part  V.   This  lias  been  touched  upon  in  a  number 
or  places  in  my  statement,  largely  due  to  the  fact,  as  I  ex- 
« i   yesterday,  that  the  whole  had  to  be  gotten  up  very  hur- 
I  will  not  read  all  the  quotations,  simply  making  mention 
f  net  that  the  statements  already  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
are  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  taken  from 
•ord. 

C'iiairman.  But  you  will  include  the  quotations  in  the  record? 
niral  Sims.  Yes. 

ill  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  unanimous  recognition  of 
for  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department. 

^NIMOUS  RECOGNITION  OF  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION  OF  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT. 

reement  of  department's  witnesses  on  necessity  of  remedying- 
s  : 

the  preliminary  part  of  this  statement,  I  referred  to  the  fact 
in  essential  part  of  the  testimony  of  all  the  departmental  wit- 
5  consisted  of  their  recommendations  for  such  a  reorganization 
?  Navy  Department  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  sad  experi- 
of  1917,  with  which  these  officers  were  personally  so  familiar, 
this  connection  I  said : 

ro  was  nn  almost  unanimous  agreement  in  their  expressions  us  to  the 
sit y  for  a  reoru.-mization  of  the  department  so  as  to  make  it  a  military 
izntlon,  able  successfully  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  war  operations.  The? 
a  most  closely  connected  with  the  department's  organization  during  the 
vere  thoMe  who  have  testified  most  strongly  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
oorganization.    Further  comment  seems  superfluous. 

lo  not  desire  or  intend  to  go  into  anv  details  as  to  the  sugges- 
made  in  this  respect  by  the  various  department  witnesses.  The 
Meant  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  whatever  general  expres- 
;  of  indorsement  they  may  have  given  to  the  department's  con- 
of  the  war:  however  they  may  have  attempted,  bv  statements 
?rsonal  opinion  and  by  generalizations,  to  "  defend  the  Navy — 
h  has  never  been  attacked — or  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
y  Department,  with  which  in  most  cases,  as  they  themselves 
•  testified,  they  were  completely  ignorant,  they  yet  were  all 
ed  that  a  reorganization  of  the  department  is  necessary  in  the 
rests  of  military  efficiency  and  national  defense.  Furthermore, 
r  recommendations  were  in  most  cases  very  similar,  and  were 
i  as  would  be  considered  necessary  only  in  the  event  that  the 
cisms  which  I  have  made  in  my  testimony  were  in  reality  be- 
?d  by  them,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  to  be  true  and  well 
ided. 

i  other  words,  the  unconscious  assumption  upon  which  their 
mmendations  have  been  based  has  been  necessarily  the  fact  that 
Navy  Department's  organization  in  1017  was  not  adequate  to  the 
luct  of  war;  that  the  Navy  was  not  as  well  prepared  as  it  should 
e  been  to  take  part  in  the  war;  and  that  its  conduct  of  the  war  was 
Ity  and  open  to  well-merited  criticism.  It  would  be  impossible 
erwise  to  understand  or  explain  their  insistance  on  the  necessity 
the  kind  of  organization  which  they  have  recommended. 
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Recommendations  of  Admiral  Rodman  as  to  reorganization  of  de- 
partment : 

In  order  that  the  trend  of  the  recommendations  of  the  department's 
witnesses  for  reorganization  of  the  department  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  I  will  refer  briefly  to  their  statements*  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

For  example,  Admiral  Rodman  said  (p.  2101) : 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy,  that  \w  might 
avoid  mistakes  in  future,  to  entrust  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  plans  for  any  future  work  and  to  keep  the  Navy  in  a 
state  of  preparedness;  and,  more  important  still,  to  give  him  the  authority  to 
carry  them  into  execution  when  the  war  is  declared,  following  the  policy  that  is 
laid  down  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Admiral  Rodman  pointed  out  that  in  the 
bill  containing  the  provision  for  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  word  "  responsibility,"  as  applied  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Navy  for  war,  was  struck  out  of  the  bill  at  the  instance,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  although  in  Rodman's  opinion  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  "  should  have  the  responsibility  and  the  authority." 

In  cross-examination,  Admiral  Rodman  again  reiterated  this 
opinion  as  follows : 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  consider  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  as 
now  existing,  satisfactory? 

Admiral  Rodman.  No,  sir  (p.  2140). 

The  Chairman.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  other  than  those  you 
spoke  of? 

Admiral  Rodman.  None  others,  sir.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  intimate 
organization  of  the  Navy  Department  <p.  2141). 

Admiral  Rodman  also  stated  the  further  opinion  that : 

With  the  recommendations  I  made  in  regard  to  the  Chief  of  Operations 
being  given  more  responsibility  afld  authority,  the  continuation  of  the  Generat 
Board  as  It  exists  Is  most  important.  Beyond  that  I  have  no  recommendations 
to  make. 

In  explanation  of  his  opinions  Admiral  Rodman  said  that  no 
civilian  Secretary,  without  expert  advice  and  assistance,  could  be 
expected  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  battle.  He  would  have  to  depend 
almost  altogether  on  expert  advice,  and  to  follow  that  advice  in 
order  to  get  good  results.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  only 
one  responsible  military  advisor,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
who  would  be  authorized  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  department  as  required  to  secure  coordinated  action. 

So  far  as  carrying  out  war  plans  is  concerned,  and  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
paredness, and  in  the  execution  of  the  plans,  I  think  it  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (p.  2142). 

Admiral  Rodman  also  stated  emphatically  his  belief  in  centralized 
control  over  policies  and  plans,  and  a  decentralization  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  in  their  execution.  He  thought  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  should  be  given  this  responsibility  and  authority, 
especially  as  under  existing  circumstances  "  he  has  not  got  it M 
(p.  2143). 

Furthermore,  Admiral  Rodman  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
agree  with  "  anything  that  Admiral  Mayo  would  recommend,"  and 
would  give  a  general  indorsement  to  any  of  Admiral  Mayo's  opin- 
ions. This  is  of  especial  interest,  in  view  of  Admiral  Mayo's  recom- 
mendations, which  will  be  considered  in  a  moment. 
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Admiral  Rodman  also  (p.  2144)  stated  that  he  believed  that  a  plan- 
ning division  in  Operations  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
•ificers  assigned  to  that  duty  should  perform  that  auty  alone  dur- 
ing their  service  in  Operations.    He  admitted  that  this  had  not 
:een  done  previous  to  the  war. 
Admiral  Wilson's  recommendations: 

Admiral  Wilson  was  just  as  emphatically  in  favor  of  such  a  re- 
rsranization  as  was  Admiral  Hodman. 
For  example,  to  quote  from  his  testimony  (p.  2224) : 

I  «aW  in  my  statement  that  I  had  read  the  summary  of  recommendations  of 
ras  M.i\o  on  the  subject  <>f  thfl  policy  <»f  "f^fi  uiu\  that  I  was 

ixrtily  in  accord  with  that.  •  *  •  I  could  not  go  any  further.  •  •  • 
I  woahl  like  to  wait  for  that  plan  and  I  would  probably  be  Just  as  much  In 
»-ronl  with  him  in  that  as  I  am  already,  because  Admiral  Mayo  is  a  man  in 
»bo*e  Judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence. 

Admiral  Wilson  also  testified  that  he  did  not  consider  the  present 
rganization  of  the  Navy  Department  satisfactory. 

I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  have  a  naval  advisor,  now 
*»H*"d  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  that  he  should  be  the  advisor  to  the 
<~  rvtnr.v  on  all  matters  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  for  war,  and 
•at  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  plans. 

Atlmiral  Wilson  did  not  mean  that  he  should  take  the  place  of  the 
>n?  ret  a  r  v.  He  should  always  be  a  civilian,  in  accordance  with  our 
rovernmental  traditions,  but  Admiral  Wilson  did  believe  that  the 

rilian  Secretarv  should  select  carefullv  his  naval  advisor  and  should 
:*>ri  ( p.  222.">)  "  place  responsibility  upon  him  and  naturally  give  him 
LS*  authority  that  goes  with  responsibility."    The  Chiei  of  Naval 

•  operations  should  not  mix  in  details  with  bureau  affairs,  but  should 
-ordinate  his  efforts  in  times  of  peace,  as  was  actually  done  in  the 
»tt«-r  part  of  the  Great  War. 

Th**  law  should  be  such  that  In  pence  times  they  will  have  the  same  coopera- 
•: •«  In  order  that  they  can  be  prepared  for  war. 

In  Admiral  Wilson's  opinion  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should 
*L-o  have: 

TTm»  responsibility  of  drawing  plans  and  for  vetting  the  Navy  ready  for  war 
ir*I  tit**  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  plans;  and  the  man  who  has  the 
-wap* »n*i trill ty  for  such  a  thing  should  have  the  authority  that  gt>es  with  it 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  l>e  given  authority  and 

-  harped  with  responsibility,  and  the  law  should  be  made  such  that 
•L*  work  that  was  done  during  the  war  by  cooperation  will  l>e  made 

-  practice  during  peace  times." 
Furthermore,  in  Admiral  Wilson's  opinion: 

A  Hvlllnn  Secretary  needs  the  advice  and  assistance  of  expert  naval  officer*. 

•  •  •  The  Secretary  does  not  need  naval  knowledge  to  1m»  an  administrator. 
T'jst  \<  what  you  want,  an  Mriministmtor  th»*re  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  a  man 

•  *.«»  handle?*  |Mrilctes.  Is  on  gi*»ri  terms  with  <  'ongress,  it  ml  such  things  as  that: 
'  not  think  It  was  ever  expected  •  •  •  that  the  Secretary  •  •  • 
-»**ib!       down  and  rt«  the  details  and  say  how  war  should  be  carrl.il  on. 

All  plans  for  military  operations  should  lie  drawn  up  by  military 
-xrwrts.  and  the  general  direction  of  such  operations  should  be  in 

•  Sri r  hands,  according  to  Admiral  Wilson's  opinion. 

I  Ihlffc  everyone  recognizes  that.  sir.  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
-wot.W-  with  this  business  Is  that  It  is  not  the  system.  It  Is  the  individual,  and 
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if  he  pets  in  there  anil  tries  to  make  his  job  too  big,  at  the  expense  of  everybody 
else  and  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service  *  *  *  they  ought  to  get 
somebody  else  who  can  keep  within  his  limits  and  keep  happiness  there  and  not 
discord.  *  *  *  I  believe  in  a  centralized  control  of  getting  ready  for  war 
and  carrying  on  war. 

Admiral  Wilson  summarized  his  opinion  as  to  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion when  he  said  that  after  the  war  plans  were  decided  upon  the 
Secretary  "ought  to  occupy  himself  with  big  things;  not  meddling 
with  navy  yards  and  trivial  things  of  that  sort." 

admiral  Fletcher's  recommendations. 

Admiral  Fletcher's  ideas  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  were 
very  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Admirals  Wilson  and  Rodman. 
For  example,  Fletcher  said : 

I  am  prejudiced  In  favor  of  the  Meyer  organization  as  tentatively  put  Into 
effect  by  Secretary  Meyer  in  regard  to  heads  of  divisions. 

Admiral  Fletcher,  in  another  place,  said  that  he  still  was  of  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  expressed  before  the  House  Naval  Committee  in 
1916,  in  discussing  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department;  that  he 
thought  that  the  existing  organization  was  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  not  tne  organization  that  I  would  have  there  or  all  I  would  like  to  have 
were  I  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (p.  2291). 

In  Admiral  Fletcher's  opinion,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
should  have  authority  to  sign  all  orders  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet,  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
war  plans  and  for  the  conduct  and  operations  of  the  neet  in  time  of 
war.  In  1016  Admiral  Fletcher  recommended  that  this  be  done,  and 
especially  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be  given  authority. 
u  to  issue  and  sign  orders  concerning  the  operations  of  the  fleet.*'  So 
far  as  he  knew,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  never  approved  this. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  "  should  have  full  authority  to  do 
that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  exercise  his  authority  under  th*»  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary  should  be  authorized 
to  veto  or  disapprove  any  orders,  but  should  not  l>e  the  one  required  to  sign 
them  (p.  2290). 

admiral  niblack's  recommendations. 

Admiral  Niblack  was  quite  convinced  that  the  investigation  by  this 
committee  will  have  the  beneficial  results,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  reorganization  of  the  department. 

In  this  connection,  for  example,  he  said  (p.  2437)  : 

It  is  believed  that  a  possible  valuable  result  of  the  investigation  now  being  con- 
ducted by  this  committee  may  be  the  development  of  means  for  accurately  fix- 
ing responsibility  for  preparation  for  war.  *  *  *  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  make  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
responsible  for  making  to  the  Secretary  such  recommendations  *  *  *  as 
will  maintain  the  Navy  in  an  adequate  condition  of  preparedness  to  meet  any 
probable  enemy;  and  which  will  also  make  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution,  during  peace  and  war,  of  all  plans  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  •  •  *  All  estimates  for  naval  ap- 
propriations should  be  based  on  approved  plans  and  should,  when  presented  to 
Congress,  l>e  accompanied  by  written  comment  and  recommendations  by  both 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Oj>eratioii8  ami  Ihe  Secretary. 
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mother  place,  in  referring  to  the  efforts  which  the  General 
Had  made  previous  to  the  war  to  pet  things  done,  Admiral 
k:   said  that  the  General  Board  often  recommended  things 
were  for  the  good  of  the  Navv,  but  which  might  not  be  in  con- 
v  Avith  the  policy  of  the  head  of  the  Navy. 

tieally,  what  I  mean  Is  that  the  administration  may  have  a  program 
»F>oii  expediency  or  upon  the  financial  outlook  or  upon  the  next  election, 
itever  you  choose.  *  •  •  There  ought  to  b»*  on  record  what  the 
I    I-toard  recommends  in  addition  to  what  there  is  in  writing  from  the 

ry  of  the  Navy  concerning  tlie  administration's  plans  (p.  2450.) 

1*  regard  to  the  bureau  system.  Admiral  Niblack  testified  that 
>U£rht  that  it  had  achieved  splendid  results  and  had  stood  the 
war.  but  he  did  believe  that  the  operations  of  the  bureaus 
1  l>e  coordinated  and  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
liief  of  Naval  Operations, 
said : 

«»nnlly,  I  never  wanted  to  see  it  (the  bureau  system)  modified  cx<"ept  to 
WTially  controlled  in  the  rcromnu'iidations  they  made  by  the  central 
xible  person,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (p.  2457.) 

order  to  insure  Congress  receiving  a  full  statement  of  various 
problems  and  recommendations  made  to  meet  them,  Admiral 
ck  said  that,  in  his  opinion.  "The  General  Board  and  the  Chief 
aval  Operations  should  be  entitled  to  present  their  views  to 
ress    *    *    *    as  well  as  the  Secretary." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  CAPT.  PRATT. 

e  officers  who  were  most  closely  associated  with  the  administra- 
of  the  Office  of  Operations  during  the  war  presented  the  most 
ic  recommendations  as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  func- 
of  that  office,  in  order  to  give  it  a  real  military  control  over  the 
ary  side  of  the  department's  activities.  Capt.  Pratt.  Admiral 
ean,  and  Admiral  Benson  were  exceedingly  emphatic  on  this 
t. 

ipt.  Pratt,  for  example,  said,  with  regard  to  the  condition  in 
(p.  2832)  : 

r  was  the  organization  or  administration  of  the  department  at  home  such 
It  lent  itself  to  the  most  eflicient  handling  of  a  great  war  *  *  •  at  the 
ining.  •  *  •  These  conditions  were  true  when  we  entered  the  war  and 
lasted  until  the  defects  could  be  remedied— but  by  April,  1918.  •  •  • 
.rgnnizntion  of  the  Office  of  Operations  had  been  modified  and  the  methods 
lmini8tration  changed. 

l  another  place,  Capt.  Pratt  said  that  when  we  entered  the  war 
2871): 

ie  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  Office  of  Operations  and  of  the 
aus  had  to  be  undertaken.  The  coordination  of  the  bureaus  with  this 
?  had  to  be  developed.  The  methods  of  administration  had  to  be  divested 
heir  prewar  conservatism;  the  red  tape  abolished,  and  more  authority 
n  to  subordinates  In  matters  of  detail.  Habits  of  quick  and  accurate 
king  and  quick  decision  under  stress  of  war  had  to  be  formed. 

Vith  regard  to  the  specific  question  of  the  organization  of  the 
.artment,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3831) : 

n  organization  is  sound  unless  you  give  the  power  where  it  rightly  belongs 
fix  the  responsibility  for  its  proper  administration.    You  have  by  law 
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appointed  a  head  but  have  not  definitely  placed  responsibility.  As  the  bead 
of  an  organization,  there  is  the  perfectly  natural  inclination  to  perform  auch 
acts  as  he  in  his  judgment  deems  wise,  but  upon  these  acts  depends  the  entire 
present  and  future  of  our  naval  establishment,  its  development,  maintenance, 
and  operations.  To  effect  this  efficiently  requires  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Navy,  and  particularly  in  coordinating  its  many  activities.  •  *  •  To 
administer  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  of  this  department,  there  is  called 
a  civilian  *  •  *  who,  in  this  capacity,  is  best  able  to  coordinate  the  Navy's 
activities  with  Congress,  and  who  in  his  person  is  the  strongest  connecting 
link  between  us  and  the  people.  He  comes  to  the  office  as  an  individual,  a 
splendid  man,  able,  efficient,  highly  trained  in  some  subject,  but  not  tech- 
nically trained  in  the  activities  of  the  Navy  nor  a  student  of  the  art  of  war. 
This  system  functions  after  a  fashion  in  peace  but  does  not  function  when 
preparation  for  war  becomes  necessary,  nor  does  it  function  in  war.  It  is 
necessary  now  that  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  military  head  should 
assume  the  direction  of  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions for  whose  preparation  he  had  had  by  law  no  direct  control  nor  auttbority 
to  coordinate  in  peace.  Such  is  the  system  we  work  under  to-day,  and  did  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  referring  to  what  happened  during  the  war,  Capt.  Pratt  said 
(p.  3832) : 

Thanks  to  the  voluntary  and  hearty  cooperation  of  every  distinct  departmental 
organization,  including  the  Secretary,  the  Navy  was  able  to  pull  Itself  together 
and  to  work  exceedingly  well  In  war.  If  any  lack  of  preparation  existed  within 
the  naval  service  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war;  If  any  lack  of  harmony 
existed  then  or  exists  now  within  our  Navy,  it  can  be  laid  more  Justly  to  the 
system  of  organization  the  department  labors  under  rather  than  upon  the 
shoulders  of  any  individual. 

In  Capt.  Pratt's  opinion,  the  department  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces  during  the  war  without  the  Office  of  Operations  to  coordinate 
activities.  This  coordination  was  accomplished  only  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  bureaus  in  practically  placing  themselves  under 
the  control  of  the  Office  of  Operations,  but  in  Capt.  Pratt's  opinion 
(pp.  3933-3934)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  have  legal 
authority  and  responsibility  for  doing  this  at  all  times. 

If,  then,  he  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  the  Secretary  can  replace  him  by 
another  man,  and  should  replace  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  be  Is 
not  being  supported  by  the  Secretary,  he  can  bring  his  opinions  directly  before 
the  proper  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  General  Board,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3934)  : 

I  further  believe  that  the  General  Board  should  be  created  by  law  and  should 
not  be  a  board  appointed  by  the  will  of  any  person  *  *  *.  It  woald  have  a 
great  check  upon  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  case  he  overstepped  his 
authority. 

In  referring  specifically  to  the  interior  organization  of  the  office 
of  Operations,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3935)  : 

Without  a  division  of  material  we  would  have  fared  badly.  Without  the 
plaunlng  section,  once  we  got  into  the  war,  we  would  have  had  to  depend 
very  largely  on  Admiral  Sints's  planning  section,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
is  what  we  did  do  except  for  matters  that  occurred  in  the  United  States. 

In  referring  to  the  handicap  imposed  upon  the  officers  in  the  de- 
partment by  the  lack  of  any  effective  organization,  Capt.  Pratt  said : 

I  should  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  had  a  thoroughly  organized 
plan  for  the  department.    It  would  have  made  the  work  very  much  easier. 

The  organization  of  the  department  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war. 
and  as  it  exists  now,  Capt.  Pratt  considered  was  imperfect  and 
should  be  changed. 

I  think  the  organization  is  not  fitted  to  conduct  war  efficiently  (p.  3939). 
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x*eferenee  to  the  report  of  the  Mahan-Moody  Board,  Capt. 
so.id  that  he  was  in  general  agreement  with  its  principles,  but 
work  of  the  various  aids  for  material,  personnel,  etc., 
I    l>«  coordinated  directly  not  under  the  Secretary  but  under 
[*iof  of  Naval  Operations.    He  thought  that  it  had  not  been 
the  present  Secretary  to  destroy  or  discredit  the  Mahan- 
v   report  and  to  return  to  the  old  bureau  system,  with  only  an 
Operations,  with  no  authority  to  coordinate  the  bureaus  and 
oris  of  the  department?  leaving  this  coordination  to  be  handled 
the  personal  direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy, 
ssaid  (p.  3941) : 

1  ai    return  to  an  older  order  of  things,  which  was  not  as  wise. 

>t.  X*ratt,  in  commenting  upon  the  operations  of  the  department 
war,  made  it  clearly  apparent  that  many  difficulties  were 
intered,  and  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  responsibility  for  these 
1  upon  the  Secretary. 
v\s,  for  example,  he  said  (p.  3399) : 

tht»  system  of  organization  stands,  we  huve  not  any  actual  military 
vvlio  is  responsible.  The  responsibility  in  a  degree  rests  upon  the  Secre- 
IttKniuse  he  is  the  head.  *  *  ♦  The  Secretary,  uo  matter  how  wise 
[i  lie  may  he  in  his  own  affairs,  must  accept  the  advice  of  his  naval 
elors  ;  but  if  somebody  is  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
ho  gives  and  the  head  does  not  know  the  details,  the  result  is  an 
nite  state  of  affairs,  which,  to  my  mind  Is  responsible  largely  for  any 
isfactory  condition  which  we  might  say  existed. 

illustration  of  this  point,  Capt.  Pratt  referred  to  the  fact  that, 
now  stands,  the  Secretary  can  always  justify  any  action  that 
ikes,  however  unwise  it  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
it*  service,  or  however  mistaken  events  may  show  it  to  have  been, 
tating  that  he  was  following  the  advice  of  a  naval  officer,  of.  one 
is  own  advisers. 

i  this  connection  Capt.  Pratt  referred  to  the  case  in  1914,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  disapproved  a  recommendation  of  the  Gen- 
Hoard  for  an  increase  of  19,600  men  in  the  personnel  and  directed 
this  recommendation  should  be  removed  from  the  report  of  the 
oral  Board ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  after  the  General  Board's  report 
been  considered,  obtained  from  his  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
ligation,  Admiral  Blue,  another  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
ry  had  more  men  that  it  needed  at  the  time.  Admiral  Blue's 
ement.  of  course,  was  based  not  upon  any  consideration  of  future 
els.  but  upon  providing  minimum  peace  complements  only  for 
h  ships  as  were  at  that  time  actually  in  commission.  In  discussing 
>  incident,  Capt.  Pratt  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Sec- 
ary  was  to  blame  or  not  for  accepting  Admiral  Blue's  advice  rather 
n  that  of  the  General  Board  and  of  the  other  officers  in  the  depart- 
nt,  and  then  went  on  to  say  (p.  3400)  : 

*hnt  is  just  where  we  kick.  He  accepted  the  advice  of  Admiral  Blue,  and 
lost  every  naval  man  thought  that  Blue  was  dead  wrong.  *  •  *  I  hold 
ie  very  responsible  for  tbe  advice  he  gave ;  *  *  *  but  the  system  is  wrong, 
ere  you  can  cooperate  tirst  with  one  naval  officer,  then  with  another  naval 
cer  and  another  chief  of  bureau  and  get  just  as  many  ideas  as  you  talk  to 
n.  That  ought  to  be  coordinated  under  the  head  who  is  charged  with  policy 
1  plans,  so  that  you  do  not  get  this  diffusion  of  ideas  but  get  one  concentrated 
ort. 
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METHODS  USED  DURING  WAR  TO  OVERCOME  DEFECTS  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

Capt.  Pratt  also  confirmed  the  testimony  given  by  other  officers 
before  this  committee,  such  as  Capt.  Laning  and  Capt.  Palmer,  to  the 
effect  that  during  the  war  many  of  the  successes  which  attended  the 
operations  of  the  Navy  were  achieved  only  because,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  officers  in  the  department  went  ahead  and  on  their  own 
initiative  carried  things  through,  often  without  the  approval  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  this  connection,  Capt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3411) : 

When  we  started  in  this  war,  matters  of  detail  did  have  to  be  arranged 
through  the  Secretary;  hut  later  on  we  used  to  handle  operations  a  little  more 
directly.  The  Secretary  could  not  attend  to  all  such  matters  of  detail — it  would 
be  impossible.  So  I  think  in  many  eases  we  acted  directly,  after  the  policy  wa* 
once  established.  *  ♦  *  After  the  Secretary  had  approved  a  general  polity 
Operations  carried  it  out  without  further  reference  to  him  or  approval  of  details. 

In  other  words,  during  the  war,  by  the  methods  which  were  devel- 
oped, the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  succeeded  in  temporarily  gain- 
ing for  itself  those  prerogatives  which  every  officer  who  has  testified 
considers  necessary,  and  which  alone,  in  their  opinion,  made  possible 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  in  its  later  stages,  and  also 
made  possible  those  achievements  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  recently  expressed  such  pride.  The  Secretary,  however,  still  con- 
tinues to  oppose  the  very  organization  which,  created  informally. 


for  the  happy  results  whicll  the  department  was  able  to  obtain. 

The  officers  who  served  in  Operations  have  told  you  how.  after  the 
war  had  been  proceeding  for  a  number  of  months,  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  practical  method  of  working  which,  in  general,  was 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  their  present  recommendations  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  department. 

Admiral  McKean's  recommendations: 

Admiral  McKean  in  his  testimony  presented  a  complete  outline 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  department,  which  was  very  similar 
to  that  proposed  in  the  testimony  of  the  officers  thus  far  quoted. 

The  following  quotations  from  his  testimony  indicated  the  basis 
of  his  suggestions: 


The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  Navy  Department  have  been  better  organized 
between  1915  and  1017  had  we  anticipated  and  prepared  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean.  Yes.  I  always  had  very  distinct  views  on  the  defects  of 
the  organization — war  brought  some  of  the  modifications  that  in  peace  would 
require  laws  *  *  *  a  gentleman's  agreement  in  pence  might  not  do.  In 
war  it  is  the  essential  duty  of  all  the  country  to  control  all  the  little  jealousies 
and  friction.  They  Just  dropped  out  and  we  jiot  busy.  Never  mind  bureau 
system  or  anything  else.  *  *  •  I  think  the  organization  ought  to  lw» 
changed. 

In  another  place.  Admiral  McKean  said  (p.  4331)  : 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  our  system.  I  agree  with  ("apt,  Pratt 
that  whatever  fnults  and  whatever  shortcomings  there  might  be  or  might  have 
been  or  will  be  In  the  future,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  system  than  of  any 
individual  or  individuals.  *  *  •  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  definitely  stated  in  the  law  and  that 
the  authority  conferred  uixrn  him  should  be  coextensive  with  these  responsibili- 
ties. It  Is  further  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  ouly  one  naval  adviser  on 
military  matters,  this  to  prevent  confusion  and  friction,  and  to  permit  the 
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=s  uud  tbe  people  to  tlx  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the 
*   w*ir  uud  its  operation  in  war. 

Hourly  three  years'  experience  in  the  ofliee  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
nt linving  held  both  oi  the  leading  assistant  positions,  and  having  also 
^  «.*liief  lor  seven  months,  1  am  eouvinced  that  the  law  creating  the 
»ouh|  be  revised  so  as  to  make  the  Chief  of  Operations  fully  responsible, 
Ia*^  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the  President,  for  the  fleet's  develop- 
imliiieiiance,  traiuing  and  operation,  and  that  he  should  be  given  the 
>">*  inithorlty  and  the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  him  properly  to 
responsibilities  u»-  4332). 

uiral  McKean  submitted  drafts  of  legislation  which  he  con- 
l  would  meet  the  situation.   These  provided  for  carrying  into 
substantially  the  recommendations  noted  above:  That  the 
of  Naval  Operations  should  be  made  the  sole  military  adviser 
»  ^Secretary;  that  the  responsibility  and  the  authority  of  pre- 
lt  plans  for  war,  of  directing  the  execution  of  those  plans,  and 
nulinating  the  activities  of  the  bureaus  in  doing  this  should 
pon  the  Chief  of  Operations;  and  that  in  time  of  war.  and  in 
i>f  peace,  he  should  direct  the  operations  of  the  fleet;  of  course, 
times  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
cortlanee  with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
He  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  General  Board 
><m1v  nf  the  more  experienced  officers  of  the  Navy  charged  with 
iri u«JT  general  naval  policies.    The  policies  having  lx»en  de- 
inocl  in  this  way,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
i\  Operations  and  the  Secretary,  the  work  of  preparing  detailed 
s  to  carry  them  out  should  be  turned  over  to  the  planning  sec- 
of  the  Office  of  Operations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
il  Operations. 

tnilarly,  the  execution  of  the  plans  would  be  directed  by  the 
f  of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  assistant  of  aids  for  material, 

mnel,  inspections,  etc..  who  would  be  officers  of  high  rank,  and 
would  assist  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  coordinating  the 

rities  of  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  department. 

^e  bureaus  would  be  placed  directly  under  the  military  authority 

ie  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  of  course,  ander  the  general  direc- 
of  the  Secretary. 

admiral  benson's  recommendations. 

dmiral  Benson  if  anything  was  more  emphatic  in  urging  the 
•ssity  of  such  a  reorganization  than  were  even  his  chief  assistants 
ing  khe  war.  In  discussing  the  causes  for  whatever  mistakes 
irred  during  the  war,  Admiral  Benson  said,  page  4486: 

s  ymi  know,  so  long  as  T  have  1>een  in  the  service,  48  years  now,  we  have 
li«'«l  the  question  of  preparing  the  Navy  for  war,  aiul  from  time  to  time  the 
ius  that  were  neeessary  for  this  preparation  have  been  submitted,  ami  they 
♦>r  have  been  fully  complied  with.  The  reason  in  my  opinion  is  this,  that 
twhniciil  officers  in  the  service  who  are  educated  by  the  Government  for  n 
\-,\\  purpose,  and  for  no  other  particular  purpose,  have  never  been  permitted 
»\ereisv  fully  tbe  responsibilities,  as  I  see  them,  that  should  be  pla<*ed  ti|>on 
m.  They  study  these  questions.  They  prepare  what  they  believe  is  neees- 
v  for  proper  preparation  of  tbe  Nation's  Navy  for  war.  and  the***  recom- 
mit ions  have  never  been  fully  carried  out. 

In  dealing  with  many  of  the  specific  nets  of  the  department  in  the 
rlv  part  of  the  war  and  before  the  war.  Admiral  Benson  pointed 
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out  that  he  himself  was  not  in  many  cases  responsible,  that  his  advice 
was  disregarded  by  the  Secretary.  He  stated  that  under  the  law,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  did  not  have  the  responsibility  (p.  4492) 
"except  for  certain  things;  the  preparation  of  plans  ana  things  of 
that  kind,  but  he  unquestionably  should  be  responsible  for  it. 

Admiral  Benson  in  testifying  displayed  a  very  generous  inclina- 
tion to  assume  responsibility  for  as  many  things  as  he  could,  for  he 
said,  page  4493 : 

Putting  it  on  the  ground  of  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law.  of  course  the 
Secretary  is  ultimately  responsible  for  anything,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
into  the  position  of  trying  to  shake  any  of  my  responsibility  as  Chief  of 
Operations  and  putting  it  onto  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Operations  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  war,  Admiral  Benson  said  that  it  was  short 
of  personnel  and  not  adequately  organized,  page  4541 : 

The  Office  of  Operations,  so  far  as  the  organization  was  concerned — I  mean 
by  that  the  different  divisions,  etc. — was  more  or  less  In  skeleton  form.  We 
were  short  of  necessary  personnel  and  we  had  to  build  up. 

In  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment, Admiral  Benson  said,  pages  4541,  4542,  4543 : 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  He  should  be 
responsible  for  that,  but  he  should  have  the  authority  that  enables  him  to  dis- 
charge that,  all,  of  course,  under  a  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  should 
have  the  authority  to  coordinate  nil  the  technical  activities  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  efficient  coordination  and 
cooperation.  He  should  be  free  to  give  his  views  to  Congress,  and  there  should 
be  some  arrangement  by  which  he  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the 
policies  of  the  Government.  I  mean  the  political  policies  of  the  Government : 
what  International  problems  were  pending;  what  the  international  policy  of  the 
country  is  at  the  time ;  any  changes  that  might  involve  distribution  of  forces ; 
but  he  should  be  particularly  held  responsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient  coor- 
dination of  all  the  naval  activities.  He  should  have  the  authority,  and  it 
should  be  so  understood.  For  instance,  he  should  be  able  to  give  directions  to 
all  the  bureau  chiefs.  In  addition  to  material  and  operations,  he  should  par- 
ticularly have  directly  under  him  the  question  of  personnel.  I  think  he  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection,  and  be  almost  responsible  for,  the  selection  of  all 
officers  for  prominent  positions,  both  in  the  Navy  Department  and  In  the  fleet. 
*  *  *  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  sidetrack  the  Secretary.  He,  as  the  head 
of  the  department,  of  course,  is  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  department, 
but  it  should  be  so  well  established  that  he  has  this  right,  that  the  Secretary 
should  not  go  counter  to  it,  unless  there  were  most  excellent  reasons. 

You  might  possibly  get  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  was  not  efficient,  or 
he  might  have  prejudices,  and  he  might  have  all  kinds  of  things,  and  there 
should  be  some  check  on  him,  and  the  Secretary  should  have  that  authority, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  the  Secretary  is  responsible:  but  I  do  think  that 
in  order  to  have  the  organization  what  it  ought  to  be  that  change  ought  to 
be  made.  I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  point.  If  you  will  remember,  the  admin- 
istration came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1917 :  that  we  went  to  war  on 
the  6th  of  April.  If  you  had  had  an  entirely  new  Secretary  come  in  on  the 
4th  of  March,  with  the  old  organization  before  the  Office  of  Operations  was 
established,  you  would  have  had  practically  nothing  to  coordinate  the  technical 
activities  of  the  department,  except  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Benson  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  thing  that 
saved  the  day  in  the  Great  War,  as  far  as  the  Navy  was  concerned, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Operations  did  exist,  and  that  it  did 
succeed  in  establishing,  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  bureaus, 
the  sort  of  organization  which  he  recommended  should  be  made  per- 
manent, but  only  after  long  delay. 
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following  quotation  is  pertinent,  page  4549 : 

RMA.v  Would  you  say  that  the  Office  of  Operations,  as  It  was  organized 
*< uumencement  of  the  war  In  April,  1917,  was  as  adequately  prepared  for 
«  on  the  war  as  It  should  have  heen  or  could  have  heen? 
irnl  Benson.  No:  It  was  not,  but  I  would  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  that  It 

ry  it  on.  and  very  successfully. 

hman.  You  mean  that  the  war  was  won? 

iral  Benson.  Yes;  the  war  was  won,  and  I  do  not  think  any  serious 
es  were  made. 

tor  Ball.  It  would  have  been  carried  on  Just  as  successfully  and  at  much 

*t  probably  if  we  had  been  adequately  prepared? 

iral  Benson.  At  a  very  much  less  cost;  yes.  Senator,  very  much. 

mother  place,  Admiral  Benson  said  (p.  4550) : 

Ink  that  with  what  we  had  we  were  making  the  very  best  of  it;  but,  as 
»  saW,  I  think  the  office  should  have  been  differently  organized  and  at 
ad  more  authority. 

miral  Benson  cave  as  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  plans  the 
a^re  of  personnel  in  Operations.  He  admitted  that,  however  ex- 
it may  have  been  the  services  and  recommendations  of  Capt. 

and  other  individual  officers,  these  did  not  constitute  a  real 
ling  section  (p.  4564) : 

I  say  that  under  the  situation,  with  the  shortage  of  officers  and  the 
ion  we  were  facing,  it  was  the  best  we  could  do  and  that  we  got  out 
eiit  plans  or  memoranda,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  to  meet  the 
ion.    •    •    *    In  a  well-completed  organization  under  different  condi- 

I  would  insist  on  a  planning  section ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
ize  this  planning  section  we  did  organize  it,  and  it  did  function. 

TIONS  BETWEEN  THE  OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  THE  8ECRETART  OF 

THE  NAVY. 


5  illustrating  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Office  of  Operations 
ork  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed,  and  with  the  organi- 
m  that  existed  in  1917,  Admiral  Benson  made  some  very  interest- 
comments. 

rhen  asked  by  the  chairman  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the  Secre- 
was  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  1917,  Admiral  Benson  said 
1633) : 

In  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  was. 
ie  Chairman.  You  do  not? 
I  in  iral  Benson.  I  do  not. 

i*»  Chairman.  I  take  it  you  were  in  conference  with  him  on  such  matters? 
imiral  Benson.  That  may  all  be,  sir,  but  I  can  not  state  to  you  what  the 
etury's  attitude  was. 

n  explaining  how  the  Office  of  Operations  worked  under  the  Sec- 
iry,  Admiral  Benson  still  further  confirmed  the  point  brought  out 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  Operations 
Id  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  eliminating  many  details 
m  consideration  by  the  Secretary. 

ror  example,  he  said  (p.  4779),  in  discussing  the  carrying  out  of 
ns: 

s  I  say,  I  was  a  member  of  the  General  Board,  and  there  were  a  great 
ly  of  those  things,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  I  carried  out  without  refer - 
e  to  the  Secretary,  and  then  informed  him  or  tried  to  keep  him  informed.  I 
that  the  Secretary  had  confidence  in  me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  go 
ad  and  try  to  keep  him  Informed ;  but  I  frequently  did  things  without  refer- 
e  to  the  Secretary,  and  then  informed"        Awards  of  what 
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Thus,  in  substance,  Admiral  Benson's  account  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  Office  of  Operations  had  to  struggle  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  organization  in  the 
department,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witnesses  who 
have  been  quoted.  It  is  equally  significant  that  Admiral  Benson's 
recommendations  for  the  department  reorganization  are  exactly  in 
line  with  the  suggestions  of  these  other  officers.  All  are  avowedly 
based  on  a  desire  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  repetition  of  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  the  early  months  of  1917,  after  we  entered 
the  war,  and  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  These  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment are  in  substance  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  criticisms 
to  which  I  have  invited  the  attention  of  this  committee  in  my  testi- 
mony. 

ADMIRAL  MAYO'S  ANALYSIS  OF  CAUSES  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  ERRORS  AND 

DELAYS. 

It  seems  interesting  also  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Admiral  Mayo,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  during  the  war.  In  appearing  before  this  committee 
he  confirmed  in  substance  the  main  criticisms  to  which  I  have  invited 
attention,  and  his  recommendations  as  to  the  prevention  of  similar 
errors  in  the  future  involved  exactly  the  same  type  of  reorganization 
of  the  department  that  every  witness  thus  far  quoted  has  indicated. 

Thus,  Admiral  Mayo  said,  page  1540 : 

In  my  opinion  there  tire  three  faults  which  were  the  principal  causes  of  our 
failure  to  support  the  Allies  more  propmptly  and  with  great  efficiency. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  material  unprepa redness  of  the  vessels  in  reserve 
and  out  of  commission  and  the  shortage  of  personnel  was  due  primarily  to  the 
national  policy  of  strict  neutrality  and  its  resultant  effect  of  the  failure  to 
prepare  against  war.  It  should  he  recalled  that  Holland  and  Switzerland  re- 
mained neutral  during  the  wur.  They  were  ready  to  defend  their  neutralities. 
War  is  the  ultimate  resource  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  the  Nation  seeks  to 
impose  its  will  against  the  enemy.  The  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  are  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  national  policies  arc  supported  and  enforced.    *    *  • 

Page  1543: 

The  next  more  serious  detriment  to  efficient  preparation  is  the  organization 
of  the  Navy  Department.  The  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  Navy 
was  operating  during  the  war,  and  is  operating  to-day,  are  unsatisfactory. 
L'nder  the  present  regulation: 

(«)  The  General  Board  is  charged  with  devising  measures  and  plans  for 
the  effective  preparation  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  for  war. 

{0)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
readiness  of  plans  for  the  use  of  the  ileet  in  war. 

(c)  The  General  Hoard  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  plan  campaigns. 

(d)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
fleet. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  no  authority  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  bureaus,  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  and  maintain  the  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel.  The  General  Hoard  has  no  effective  function. 

l'nder  such  regulations  coordination  of  the  various  offices,  boards,  and 
bureaus  can  be  obtained  only  by  voluntary  coordination  or  through  the  civilian 
Secretary. 

So  long  as  the  present  organization  exists,  the  maximum  efficiency  whether 
in  preparation  for  war,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  or  in  economical  development  of 
the  Navy  in  peace  can  not  l>e  obtained. 

In  the  present  organization  responsibility  for  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for 
war  can  not  be  placed  anywhere  but  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  under 
the  present  organization  must  coordinate  13  offices,  boards,  and  bureaus. 
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•lollar  spent  on  our  Navy  should  be  spent  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
nt  of  a  definite  plan  of  preparation  for  war.  The  Navy  is  hulit  for  war, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
-♦sponsible  for  the  preparation,  readiness,  completeness,  and  effectiveness 
*  for  national  defense,  Including  plans  for  development  of  the  Navy, 
>r  its  maintenance,  and  plans  for  Its  use,  and  is  given  power  through  the 
ry  of  the  Navy  to  exercise  supervision,  through  the  bureaus,  boards,  and 
»»vi»r  all  naval  activities,  the  maximum  efficiency  can  not  be  obtained, 
v  opinion  the  faulty  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
»  of  definite  foreign  policy,  except  that  of  strict  neutrality,  were  the  pri- 
muses of  failure  to  prepare  the  entire  Navy  for  war. 

definite  policies  and  plans  were  definitely  settled  on,  after  money  was 
rimed,  and  after  the  bureaus  voluntarily  coordinated  with  the  Chief  of 
1  Operations,  the  work  was  pushed  with  energy  and  vigor,  the  accompllsh- 
\v«»re  excellent.  But  our  delay  would,  no  doubt,  delay  our  assistance  to 
ies  at  a  critical  time,  and  if  such  conditions  regarding  our  preparation 
r  exist  in  the  future  they  may  result  In  disaster. 

statement  also  Includes  criticism  of  another  nature,  namely,  that  I  was 
l>t  Informed  of  policies,  nor  properly  consulted  with  regard  to  operations 
western  Atlantic— In  my  opinion  authority  was  so  centralized  in  the  de- 
'tit  thnt  it  resulted  in  the  lack  of  the  principle  of  due  subdivision  of  labor 
ip  centralization  of  responsibility.  Centralized  control  over  policy  and 
1  plans  is  sound,  but  centralized  control  over  details  of  execution  most 
esult  in  loss  of  efficiency. 

IAU    MA  YON   REC'OMilENDATlONS   FOR   DEPARTMENTAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION. 

miral  Mayo  submitted,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  this 
littee,  a  statement  of  his  recommendations  for  the  reorganiza- 
of  the  Navy  Department,  which  has  dealt  with  the  various 
lems  in  considerable  detail.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  them  at 
h  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
\  fundamental  accord  with  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
1  by  all  the  other  witnesses  quoted.  In  this  statement  he  has 
1  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  present  organization  and  has 
ned  methods  bv  which  thev  mav  be  remedied, 
indamentally,  his  recommendations  are: 

)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  responsible  to  the 
etarv  of  the  Navy  for  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  the 
and  for  the  completeness  and  effectiveness  of  plans  for  na- 
il defense,  including  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Navy, 
s  for  its  maintenance,  plans  for  its  use,  and  plans  and  recom- 
lations  for  cooperation  with  other  Government  departments. 
)  The  Chief  of  Naval  O|>erations  should  have  authority  to 
rn  for  preparation  such  portion  of  these  plans  as  he  may  deem 
-opriate  to  any  part  of  the  Navy  organization. 
)  After  the  approval  of  policies  and  general  plans  bv  the  Sor- 
ry of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  W  respon- 
'  for  their  execution.   He  should  act  as  the  executive  of  the  Secre- 
in  carrying  them  into  effect  and  should  be  authorized  to  exer- 
through  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  Department,  the 
nianders  of  naval  forces,  districts,  or  bases,  such  supervision  over 
activities  of  the  Navy  afloat  and  ashore  as  may  Ik?  required  to 
,re  coordinated  and  efficient  execution. 

M  The  General  Hoard  of  the  Navy  should  be  relieved  of  all 
linistrative  duty  and  should  be  assigned  such  duties  as  experience 
;ht  prove  wise. 
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(5)  The  above  provisions  are  not  intended  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  idea  governing 
these  recommendations  is  only  to  provide  an  experienced  technical 
subordinate  to  the  Secretary,  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
making  of  plans  and,  on  their  approval  by  the  Secretary,  for  their 
efficient  execution.  The  relation  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  be  the  same  as  that  between 
the  president  of  an  industrial  corporation  and  its  general  manager. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be  responsible  to  the  Government 
for  the  policies  and  general  plans  which  he  approves,  but  after  ap- 
proval should  hold  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  responsible  for 
their  execution.  Control  of  policies  and  plans  is  effective  control 
over  all  activities  only  when  responsibility  for  their  execution  can  be 
definitely  fixed.  Operations  and  administration  are  so  intimately 
related  that  the  control  over  both  types  of  activities  must  be  cen- 
tralized under  one  responsible  head. 

(6)  The  exercise  of  such  supervision  would  in  no  way  restrict  the 
large  activities  of  the  bureaus.  Interference  with  the  administrative 
work  of  the  bureau  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labor  and  responsibility.  The  exercise  of  such  supervision  as  is 
indicated  would  have  as  its  result  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  all 
bureaus,  other  shore  activities,  and  operating  forces  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  definite  plans. 

PERSONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REMEDYING  CAUSES  OF  DEPARTMENTAL 

ERRORS,  DELAYS,  AND  OMISSIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
I  have  prepared  certain  recommendations  of  my  own,  which  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  those  of  the  departments  witnesses. 
With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  a  brief  summary  of  these  recommendations.  In  so  far  as 
the  testimony  has  shown,  it  is  clear  that  the  unfortunate  conditions 
which  existed  in  1917,  the  lack  of  preparedness  for  war,  the  failure 
to  have  adequate  plans  prepared,  or  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  early  months  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
faulty  organization  of  the  clepartment.  These  faults  can  be  remedied 
by  some  such  reorganization  as  that  of  the  type  already  suggested. 
Of  course,  the  details  of  any  reorganization  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  carefully  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  individual  problems  in- 
volved, but  the  general  principles,  f  think,  can  be  laid  down,  in  view 
of  the  experience  gained  in  the  recent  war  and  after  a  review  of  the 
testimony  presented  before  this  committee. 

Comments  concerning  legislation  relative  to  organization  of  Navy 
Department. 

Major  objective :  In  keeping  with  the  "  check  and  balance  "  doc- 
trine of  our  form  of  government  to  insure  to  the  Congress  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  of  the  Navy;  to  insure  the  maximum  return  to  the 
country  for  Government  funds  allotted  by  Congress  for  the  Navy. 

Important  considerations  not  at  present  adequately  provided  for: 
Congress  provides  the  means  of  creating  a  body  of  expert  profes- 
sional personnel  to  handle  the  Navy. 
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kly  irbm  a  standpoint  of  business  efficiency  and  of  insuring 

on  money  invested,  it  is  evident  that  Congress  should  require 
ximum  utilization  of  the  expert  knowledge  which  it  creates, 
erience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  specifically  requiring  by 
t  ion  the  method  by  which  the  above  expert  knowledge  shoulil 
ized.  * 

above-mentioned  expert  knowledge  refers  solely  to  subjects 
mly  termed  "military"  or  to  "the  profession  of  arms."  In 
•  vy  military  questions  concern  those  of  the  following  types: 

determining  military  characteristics  of  men-of-war  and  their 
lent.  i 

^Methods  of  inspection  and  supply  of  the  above. 

Providing  and  training  of  personnel  of  the  Navy. 

OisjK>sition  and  employment  of  ships  and  men. 

Preparation  and  execution  of  military  plans. 

Internal  organization  and  management  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
ps  and  supporting  shore  establishments. 

Discipline  of  the  Navy,  etc. 
of  the  above  and  kindred  questions  must  be  based  upon  national 
.  but  once  that  policy  is  determined  and  laid  down,  the  Con- 
should  see  to  it  that  it  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
isible  advice  of  trained  military  (naval)  experts, 
eptance  of  such  military  measures,  of  course,  rests  with  the 
lent  or  his  authorized  representative,  but  Congress  is  entitled 
>\v  upon  what  grounds  such  decisions  are  based. 
1  present  laws  go  into  too  much  detail  as  regards  the  various 
i:il  but  subordinate  parts  of  the  Navy  Department  organiza- 
wjthout  providing  for  the  coordination  of  those  parts  and 
•ut  insuring  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  principal  consid- 
ms  above  set  forth. 

LTgvstions  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department.  From 
tamlpoint  of  the  Congress,  the  following  should  be  laid  down 
irislation : 

A  Cabinet  officer  (civilian  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
•onsent  of  the  Senate)  should  act  as  the  direct  representative  of 
^resident  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  charged  with 
ing  that  the  Navy  is  prepared  and  conducted  in  accordance 
national  policy. 

This  Cabinet  officer  should  have  but  two  principal  subordinates: 
)  A  civilian  assistant  secretary  to  whom  should  be  delegated  all 

questions  connected  with  the  Navy,  such  as  detailed  dealings 

Congress,  labor,  contracts,  appropriations,  etc. 

)  Military  assistant  to  whom  should  be  delegated  all  questions 

strictly  military  nature. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  above  assistants  of  undue  burden  of 
ils,  the  law  should  recognize  certain  other  subordinates,  such 
te  present  chiefs  of  bureaus,  who  should  be  empowered  to  expend 
be  accountable  for  expenditures  of  funds;  but  the  activities  of 
?  subordinates  must  be  entirely  controlled  and  directed  by  the 
e  two  principal  assistants  of  the  Secretary.  The  coordination 
heir  individual  activities  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
of  the  activities  themselves,  which  activities  are  in  a  large  degree 
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futile  and  inefficient  unless  properly  coordinated.  It  is  to  the  lack  of 
this  coordination  that  is  due  the  inefficiency  of  the  Navy  Department. 

4.  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  further  congressional 
action  in  order  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  considerations 
set  forth  above.    The  following  are  suggested : 

(a)  The  military*  assistant  shall  be  held  strictly  accountable,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  as  regards  national  policy, 
for  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  its  preparation  for  war,  and 
its  conduct  in  war. 

(b)  All  measures  of  a  strictly  military  nature  must,  of  course,  be  in 
accordance  with  general  political  policies  laid  down  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  the  law  should  specifically  require  that  the  responsibility 
as  regards  military  consequences  shall  rest  entirely  with  the  military 
assistant,  unless  he  is  clearly  and  definitely  overruled  by  higher 
authority.  Having  the  responsibility  for  military  results  placed 
squarely  upon  him,  the  military  assistant  must  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  enable  him  to  insure  that  such  results  will  be  satisfac- 
tory.   In  other  words — 

The  Congress  should  require  by  law  that  when  the  expert  advice 
and  assistance  which  it  provides  are  overruled  or  disregarded  the 
fact  can  in  no  wise  be  obscured  as  a  matter  of  official  record :  and 
when  such  occurs  the  fact  should  always  be  known  to  the  Congress, 
when  acting  in  the  discharge  of  its  constitutional  duty  of  supervision 
over  the  Navy. 

The  present  system  allows  great  chances  for  obscurity  of  responsi- 
bility.   Witness  the  present  senatorial  efforts  to  fix  responsibilitv. 

It*  is  submitted  that  the  above  provisions  are  all  that  should 
recognized  by  law.    Any  attempt  to  go  further  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  only  possible  addition  that  might  be  suggested  it  for  Con- 
gress to  require,  with  all  estimates  for  appropriations,  the  military 
plans  upon  which  they  are  based.  This  would  of  necessity  require 
measures  of  secrecy. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  GEN- 
ERAL NATURE  OF  STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  character  and  general  nature  <>i 
the  testimony  which  has  recently  been  given  before  this  committer 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

'Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  that  the  state 
ment  I  am  now  putting  in  is  based  only  upon  the  records  of  tht! 
hearings  which  I  have  received  up  to  the  present  time.  There  art 
some  600  or  700  pages  of  testimony  given  by  the  Secretary  on  cross- 
examination  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  would  like  to  have  th<i 
permission  of  the  committee  to  submit  a  further  statement  in  writ 
ing  to  the  committee  if  I  find,  on  examination  of  his  evidence  given 
on  cross-examination,  that  such  is  necessarv. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  hardly  be  fair,  because  it 
would  not  leave  any  chance  for  cross-examination. 

Admiral  Sims.  f  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  essential. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  adjourn  to-day  you  can  look  over  thi; 
testimony  to  which  you  refer  and  then,  if  there  is  nothing  more  in 
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i\  you  wish  to  answer,  let  it  drop  at  that,  and  if  there  is  any- 
►;ou  can  go  on  again. 

i  i*al  Sims.  In  my  preliminary  statement,  for  example,  I  said: 

ti  ve  listened  to  a  long  statement  from  the  re.-iKJiifdhle  head  of  the  Navy 
»<Mit,  remarkable  alike  for  Its  mistakes  and  misinterpretation*,  and  for 
-*trlrteil  assault  ii|*>n  my  nervlee*  during  the  war,  upon  my  motives, 
i&   my  al)llity  and  ereilihility  as  an  officer. 

■*  proceeding  any  furtlier,  I  wish  to  state  very  clearly,  and  once  for 
in  till  the  comments  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  upon  the 
ami  misinterpretations  in  question,  I  do  not  desire  in  the  slightest 
t«»  imply  that  they  were  intentional  or  that  the  Secretary  was  not 
^  convinced  of  the  fairnes*  and  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  *  *  * 
1ms  dealt  at  length  with  many  technical  questions,  and  in  doing  so 
<>;*t  invariably  drawn  conclusions  therefrom  reflecting  upon  my  conduct 
m  my  motives,  not  only  during  the  war  hut  during  a  large  part  of  my 
nr*i»r. 

;o  stated  in  beginning  that  I  did  not  desire  to  enter  upon  per- 
ils, and  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  as  I  did  not  con- 
hat  the  question  of  my  personal  character  is  the  subject  under 
i ^ration  before  this  committee. 

•**  viewing  the  lengthy  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
neral  outline  of  his  method  of  defending  the  conduct  of  the 
:rnent  during  the  early  months  of  the  war  becomes  perfectly 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the 
tment,  nine-tenths  of  the  material  that  he  introduced  had  no 
i*l  on  the  questions  before  this  committee.  The  reading  of 
i  statement  is  inclined  to  confuse  these  issues  rather  than  to 
them.  Large  masses  of  documents  have  been  introduced. 
in«i  the  Navy's  achievements:  giving  a  lengthy  history  of  the 
ties  of  the  Navy  Department  since  1913,  and  even  before;  and 
hieing  extraneous  matter  which  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
vestigation.  They  seem  to  be  designed  solely  to  serve  as  the  basis 
lections  or  attacks  upon  myself.  In  the  few  instances  in  which 
eoretary  attempted  to  answer  specific  criticisms  his  testimony 
sod  upon  remarkable  misconceptions  and  misinterpretations 
ct. 

taking  up  the  Secretary's  testimony  I  shall  deal  with  it  under 

a  in  heads: 

The  Secretary  has  dealt  voluminously  with  the  Navy's  aehieve- 
s  during  the  war.  This  stressing  of  the  Navy  Department's  suc- 
■5  tends  to  gloss  over  its  failures  and  withdraw  attention  from 
itter  by  arousing  enthusiasm  over  the  former. 
He  has  reviewed  at  length  the  acts  of  his  administration  and  has 
•wed  unrestrained  praise  upon  these  acts.  He  has  gone  into  great 
I  in  pointing  out  the  achievements  of  the  Navy  during  his  ad- 
stration.  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  expansion  of  the  naval 
re  in  the  last  seven  years.  However  meritorious  these  things 
lie.  it  is  obvious  that  they,  too,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  issues, 
pt  once  again  to  withdraw  attention  from  failures  by  putting  the 
basis  upon  obvious  successes. 

The  Secretary  has  attempted  to  meet  certain  of  my  criticisms, 
has  repeated  the  contentions  of  some  of  the  department's  wit- 
es.  For  example,  that  plans  for  all  possible  emergencies  were  in 
tence:  that  the  Navy  had  never  l>een  so  well  prepared;  and  that 
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no  department  of  any  Government  had  ever  been  so  well  administered 
as  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war.  He  has  based  this  conten- 
tion upon  the  assertion  that  my  criticisms  had  been  completely  re- 
futed by  the  witnesses  called  by  the  department.  He  had  apparently 
failed  to  read  the  testimony  01  these  same  admirals  or  he  would  have 
noted  the  rather  curious  fact  that,  whereas  the  witnesses  called  seemed 
in  many  cases  quite  willing  to  state  in  general  terms,  subject  to  differ- 
ent interpretations,  that  the  Navy  was  all  right,  had  always  l>een  all 
right,  and  would  always  be  all  right,  they  had  yet  in  every  case,  where 
they  had  any  intimate  knowledge  of  detailed  facts  or  of  the  specific 
issues  under  investigation,  almost  invariably  confirmed  my  criticisms. 

4.  The  Secretary  has  attacked  the  whole  policy  followed  by  the 
Allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  upon  the  sea,  apparently  believing 
that  this  demonstrated  the  infallibility  of  the  Navy  Department.  He 
has  referred  enthusiastically  to  the  bold  and  audacious  policy  that  in- 
spired the  department,  and  to  his  own  inability  to  persuade  the  pro- 
fessional heads  of  the  allied  navies  to  adopt  his  interpretation  of  such 
policies.  He  has  evidently  introduced  this  contention  in  the  belief 
that  the  test  of  a  war  policy  is  not  its  effectiveness  or  its  practicability. 


written  into  action,  although,  as  will  be  shown,  there  is  no  basis  in 
fact  for  his  assumption,  and  the  department  itself  admitted,  after 
they  had  given  sufficient  study  to  these  very  bold  and  audacious  plans 
in  the  early  months  of  1917,  that  they  were  impracticable  and  impos- 
sible of  execution. 

r>.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  seen  fit  in  his  statement  to  make 
reflections  and  direct  charges  against  my  personal  character,  against 
my  professional  services,  against  mv  ability  as  an  officer,  and  against 
my  loyalty  to  my  country.  These  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
the  facts,  except  m  so  far  as  they  may  serve,  by  discrediting  the  source 
of  criticism  in  the  uninformed  public  mind,  to  result  in  discrediting 
also  my  statements,  even  though  they  have  been  established  by  official 
documents  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  department's  own 
witnesses. 

6.  In  defending  the  Navy  the  Secretary  has  also  seen  fit  to  intro- 
duce matters  reflecting  upon  the  war  services  of  the  navv  of  a 
friendly  nation  with  whom  we  were  associated  in  the  war.  He  has 
charged  that  this  navy  was  ineffective,  that  it  had  no  plans,  and  he 
has  quoted  the  President's  assertion  to  the  effect  that  in  the  crisis  it 
was  nelpless  to  the  point  of  panic.  He  has  further  charged  that  T 
was  so  hypnotized  by  this  service  that  I  genuflected  continuously  to 
its  policies  and  leaders;  that  my  dearest  hopes  were  l>ound  up  with 
such  trivialities  as  decorations,  that  I  consistenly  depreciated  the 
efforts  of  my  own  service,  ignored  my  own  department,  attempted 
to  deceive  the  head  of  mv  own  Nation,  and  endeavored  to  use  the 
forces  under  my  command  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  These  charges  are.  of 
course,  so  baseless,  so  thoroughly  in  contradiction  to  the  established 
facts,  that  it  seems  hard  to  understand  how  they  could  be  seriously 
made. 

Taking  up  these  points  in  succession :  1.  The  Navy's  achievements 
in  the  war.  I  will  take  up  briefly  the  first  point.  A  review  of  the 
Secretary's  testimony  shows  that  the  following  sections  of  it  are  de- 
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entirely  to  an  appreciation  of  what  was  accomplished  by  the 

Pajces. 

« »r  the  United  States  Navy  by  allied  officials   32 

of  war  activities.  Bureau  of  Ordnance   50 

of  main  activities  of  Navy  Department  during  war   20 

«  -»1  magnitude  of  Navy's  task   10 

•t~k  of  the  transport  force   10 

k  vol  Overseas  Transport  Service   10 

«*  of  engagements  of  United  States  vessels  with  submarines   fiO 

>rk  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  •   10 

«~»f  the  House  Naval  Committee  in  1918   40 

*  r*  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts   205 

«  of  engagements  of  armed  guards  with  submarines   in 

"t  ivlties  of  other  bureaus.  Marine  Corps,  etc   30 

" ti vities  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation   80 

»cy  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  In  1917   10 

t  ry  of  statements  of  other  witnesses  in  praise  of  Navy   80 


Total  652 


may  be  added  that  the  Secretary's  testimony,  exclusive  of  the 
examination,  amounts  to  a  total  of  1,400  pages  in  the  official 
ci. 

e  Chairman.  Does  this  take  in  all  of  the  statements  or  tables 
le  put  in? 

miral  Sims.  Only  up  to  the  time  that  I  reviewed  his  testimony. 
^  1,400  pages  include  only  the  part  of  the  statement  which  I 
seen,  and  do  not  include  600  or  800  pages  of  the  cross-examina- 
t  hat  I  have  not  seen. 

tiade  a  statement  yesterday  which  perhaps  I  had  no  business  to 
in  reference  to  the  cost  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  I 

*  nothing  about  what  that  would  be;  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  care  what  it  costs,  if  it  costs  half  a  million  dollars, 

the  cheapest  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  if  it  succeeds  in 

*  lying  even  any  single  one  of  the  defects  that  have  been  pointed 

le  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cost,  as  far  as  this  com- 
lm\  is  a  very  small  matter. 

lmiral  Sims.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  not  worthy  of  consideration 
1  in  view  of  the  issues  that  are  at  stake,  in  my  estimation, 
ic  Chairman.  The  cost,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
be  under  $5,000  or  $0.(XM>. 

dmiral  Sims.  Nearly  .50  per  cent  of  the  Secretary's  statement 
.  therefore,  devoted  purely  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  Xavy 
ceded  in  doing  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  This  has, 
•ourse,  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  what  the  Xavy  Department 
lmI  to  do  in  preparing  for  the  war  during  the  early  months  of  the 

• 

»"e  can  perhaps  understand  letter  the  reason  the  Secretary  had 
devoting  50  per  cent  of  his  testimony  to  matters  which  have 
liing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  investigation  by  referring  to  a 
ement  which  he  made  before  this  committee  on  the  10th  of  Mav, 

a 

he  Secretary  said  (p.  4794) : 

feel,  however,  that  tlie  charges  against  the  Navy  nrp  so  scandalously  nn- 
-ranted  by  actual  facts  and  conditions  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you 
tleiuen  the  l*»netlt  of  the  fullest  possible  statement,  covering,  of  course. 
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only  those  activities  which  constitute  the  outstanding  achievements  of  tbe 
American  Nuvy,  which  from  top  to  bottom  did  Its  full  duty  during  the  war 
and  measured  up  to  the  highest  standards  that  can  be  conceived. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  failures  of  the  department  itself, 
of  course,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Secretary's  statement  concerning 
the  achievements  of  the  Navy.  When  we  contemplate  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  Navy  had  to  work,  handicaps  growing  out  of  the 
mistakes,  the  lack  of  action,  the  unpreparedness  for  war  of  the  Navy 
Department,  these  achievements  seem  all  the  more  admirable. 

Since  there  never  has  been  any  question  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Navy,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  Secretary,  in  defending  the 
conduct  of  the  department  during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  should 
have  considered  it  necessary  "  to  cover,  of  course,  only  those  activi- 
ties which  constitute  the  outstanding  achievements  of* the  American 
Navy." 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  SINCE  1913- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  you  a  full  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  administration  since  1913,  introducing  many  matters 
which  have  no  connection,  however  remote,  with  the  subject  of  this 
investigation.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  Navy  has  grown 
and  developed  in  the  last  seven  years;  but  a  statement  of  what  has 
been  done  m  this  respect  is  not  an  explanation  or  a  defense  for  what 
was  not  done.  A  mere  statement  of  achievements  is  hardly  an  ex- 
cuse for  failures,  especially  where  those  failures  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  seriously  to  affect  the  nation  in  a  time  of  great  crisis.  It 
is  hardly  a  defense  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Navy  in  1917  to 
point  out  that  the  department  had  a  policy  intended  to  make  the 
Navy  as  large  and  as  effective  as  any  in  the  world  in  1925.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  testimony  introduced  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  heading  has  only  the  remotest  possible  bearing  upon 
the  subject  at  issue.  In  going  through  his  testimony  we  find  the 
following  sections  which  can  be  classed  under  this  heading : 


Steps  toward  preparedness  in  gunnery   10 

Discussion  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland   10 

Admiral  Grant's  discussion  of  submarines   o 

Work  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  the  Navy  Department   5 

Appropriation  act  of  1913   12 

Letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  President  Garfield,  of 
Williams  College,  calling  attention  to  the  achievements  of  the  present 

administration  of  the  Navy  Department   13 

Speech  of  Admiral  Benson  at  Naval  Academy,  1015   10 

Departmental  and  General  Board  recommendations  as  to  preparedness, 

1915  and  1910   15 

Discussion  of  1916  building  program   45 

Discussion  of  the  order  abolishing  the  wine  mess   25 

Personnel  situation  in  the  Navy  before  1917  (creation  of  Naval  Reserve, 
education  of  enlisted  men,  increase  of  officers  since  1913,  praise  of 

Admiral  Blue's  administration)   65 


Total   210 


Or  a  total  in  all  of  862  pages  of  matter  which  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  issues  in  this  case. 

Thus  another  15  per  cent  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  real  bearing  on  the  issues.    This  shows  that,  in  all. 
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*  ^'o-thirds  of  the  Secretary's  statement  was  devoted  to  mat- 
presentation  of  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  tend- 
ot>scure  the  only  issues  in  question.   What,  for  example,  has 
•hih>ition  of  wines  on  board  ship  to  do  with  this  investigation? 

l>     *X>Ll/)WED  IN  AX8WERINO  CRITICISMS  OF   XAVT  DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary  has  repeatedly  declared  in  his  statement  that  he 

riot  go  into  the  details  of  operations  during  the  war,  as  all 
iticisms  in  this  respect  had  been  answered  by  the  witnesses 

He  had  called.  He  stated  that  of  12  admirals  who  held  im- 
t  commands  during  the  war  11  appeared  before  this  commit- 
kI  10  of  these  11  devoted  themselves  to  attacking  the  unfor- 
eleventh,  who  happens  to  be  myself.  He  therefore  stated 
e  considered  that  the  testimony  of  these  10  admirals  was  suffi- 
o  discredit  anything  I  had  said,  might  have  said,  or  ever  could 
1 1  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  10  admirals  displayed  in 

eases  great  indignation  that  anybody  should  ever  criticize 
ing  about  the  Navv.  It  is  also  true  that  manv  of  them  seemed 
»or  under  a  mistaken  assumption  that  I  had  attacked  their 
lal  services  as  well  as  the  Navy's  services  in  the  war,  and  ex- 
y  stated  that  the  only  reason  that  thev  had  for  appearing 
r>  refute  these  attacks  upon  the  Navy,  t  have  already  quoted 
stimony  of  a  number  of  these  admirals  on  this  point, 
s  true  that  many  of  them  made  general  statements  indorsing 
epartment's  conduct  of  the  war,  and  expressed  their  personal 
^ns  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department  during  the  war.  I 

already  revised  the  testimony  which  these  witnesses  gave, 
ver,  and  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  whenever  these 
sses  were  speaking  of  specific  matters  of  which  they  had  per- 

knowledge  their  testimony  was  in  general  absolutely  con- 
tory  of  my  own  testimony. 

ur  of  the  admirals  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  held  subordi- 
commands  in  European  waters,  one  at  Gibraltar,  two  in  the 
h  Sea,  and  the  fourth  on  the  coast  of  France.  All  of  them 
ied  that  they  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  relations  between 
If  and  the  department,  or  of  the  actions  of  the  department 
i<r  the  earlv  months  of  the  war.  Anv  testimonv  thev  gave  was, 
'fore,  a  mere  statement  of  personal  opinion,  unsupported  by 
*nce  of  any  kind. 

vo  of  the  admirals  who  served  on  the  General  Board  during 
war,  or  in  other  positions  in  Washington,  testified  that  they 
no  administrative  duties  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  that  they 
?  not  familiar  with  the  administrative  action  of  the  Navy  De- 
ment in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Both  of  these  admirals 
>d  attention  to  manv  of  the  recommendations  which  thev  had 
e  to  the  department,  but  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  as  to 
ther  these  recommendations  ever  had  any  effect  upon  the  action 
he  department.  Their  personal  opinions,  too,  concerning  what 
department  did  were  unsupported  by  any  definite  evidence, 
(lmiral  Mayo  in  his  testimony  took  issue  with  a  few  detailed 
its  that  I  have  raised,  but  in  general  his  criticisms  of  the  policy 
owed  by  the  department  during  the  war  were  just  as  strong  as 
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mine.  He  pointed  out  that  exactly  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition 
prevailed  in  his  relation  to  the  department,  as  that  to  which  I  have 
invited  your  attention  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  forces  in  Europe. 

The  other  two  admirals,  who  served  in  the  Office  of  Operations  dur- 
ing the  war,  similarly  made  strong  statements  condemning"  me  per- 
sonally, one  expressing  great  indignation  that  I  should  criticise  the 
Navy,  and  the  other  stating  that  my  actions  were  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  insane  patient  at  St.  Elizabeths.  Both  of  these  offi- 
cers, however,  in  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  Navy  Department 
during  the  war  pointed  out,  in  confirmation  of  my  own  testimony, 
that  the  Navy  entered  the  war  unprepared,  that  "during  the  early 
months  of  the  war  it  had  no  officially  approved,  definitely  coordinated 
plan  of  activities,  and  that  it  made  mistakes. 

The  tenth  admiral,  who  was  in  charge  of  our  naval  railway  bat- 
teries in  Europe  during  the.  war,  made  criticisms  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Secretary  which  were  much  more  forceful  than  anything 
that  I  have  said. 

Thus,  an  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  10  admirals,  whom  the 
Secretary  says  have  refuted  my  testimony,  shows  that  6  of  them 
knew  nothing  about  the  issues  and  were  merely  stating  personal  opin- 
ions ;  and  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  any  evidence  in  refu- 
tation of  the  detailed  and  documentary  evidence  which  I  introduced 
in  support  of  every  point  of  my  testimony.  Two  of  the  admirals  were 
in  general  agreement  as  to  the  facts  or  any  testimony,  but  devoted 
their  efforts  to  an  attempt  to  excuse  and  explain  wny  these  fact*; 
should  have  occurred.  The  remaining  two  were,  in  general,  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  my  criticisms. 

When,  therefore,  the  Secretary  bases  his  refutation  of  my  criticisms 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  witnesses  refuted  everything  I  said, 
his  statement  can  be  explained  only  upon  the  assumption  that  he  is 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  testimonv  of  these  witnesses,  particularly 
on  cross-examination,  or  that  he  believes  that  personal  opinions  atv 
of  more  value  in  arriving  at  the  truth  than  facts  based  upon  official 
documents  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  actually  happened. 

In  whatever  effort  he  made  to  answer  any  one  of  the  specific  points 
of  my  testimony,  he  followed  in  general  the  same  method  as  the  wit- 
nesses called  before  this  committee  at  his  request.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  introduced  a  60-page  statement  with  regard  to  the  war  plans  of 
the  department  and  the  steps  taken  to  prepare  the  department  for 
war.  He  insisted  that  we  had  war  plans,  which,  of  course,  is  quite 
true,  but  without  attempting  to  show  that  these  plans  applied  to  the 
whollv  unusual  war  in  which  it  was  evident,  after  1915,  that  we  were 
most  likely  to  be  engaged;  nor  has  he,  nor  anv  of  the  other  depart- 
ment witnesses,  shown  that  these  plans,  if  such  existed,  were  known 
to  anybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
war.  I  received  no  plans  or  statement  of  policies  during  the  first  few 
months.  Admiral  Mayo  also  testified  that  he  had  received  no  plans  or 
policies.  None  of  the*  officers  who  were  sent  overseas  to  serve  in  the 
European  forces  received  any  indication  or  information  as  to  what 
these  plans  or  policies  might  be.  Admirals  Rodman,  Strauss,  Xib- 
lack,  Wilson,  all  testified  that  they  received  no  instructions  or  plans 
whatsoever  from  the  department,  except  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  dictate  as  cooperating  with  the  Allies. 
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larlv,  in  dealing  with  the  preparedness  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
laict  great  weight  on  the  efficiency  of  those  units  making  up 

callea  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1917;  and  assumed  that,  because  the 
ssels  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  were  in  a  high  state  of  material 
and  had  well  trained  officers  and  men  actuated  by  a  sulendid 

•„  the  whole  Navy  was  similarly  prepared,  manned,  and  ready 
r ;  although,  as  the  testimony  of  all  the  department  witnesses 

own,  the  only  part  of  the  Navy  in  1917,  which  could  be  con- 

1  ready  for  war,  was  just  that  part  of  the  Navy  which  it  was 

•  robable  we  should  use  in  the  event  of  war,  as  should  have  been 

•lit  since  1916. 

liking  up  various  detailed  points  of  my  testimony,  such  as  the 
ment\s  delay  in  acting  upon  recommendations  made  from 
1 ,  and  in  getting  into  the  war  in  the  early  months,  the  Secretary 
red  the  actions  of  the  department  and  showed  that  in  most  cases 
commendations  were  ultimately  accepted, 
ould  like  right  there  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee 
specifically  to  that  point,  that  no  essential  recommendation  that 
le  from  the  other  side  failed  of  adoption  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
after  these  killing  delays  which  have  been  put  in  evidence. 

admitted  the  delay  in  accepting  them,  and  his  testimony,  like 
>f  some  of  the  department's  witnesses,  was  designed  merely  to 
in  a  way  to  excuse  this  delay.  He  even  went  to  such  lengths  as 
nimize  the  part  our  Navy  did  play  in  the  war,  insisting  that  it 
1  have  made  no  difference  to  the  progress  of  the  war,  or  to  its 
h,  if  our  forces  had  gotten  into  action  earlier.  If  his  argument 
ol lowed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  necessarily  mean  that 
orces  played  no  part  at  all  in  bringing  about  the  victory.  The 
isistency  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  another  place  the 
i  is  made  that  the  Navy  had  shortened  the  war  seven  or  eight 
hs  by  reducing  the  submarine  menace  and  making  possible  the 
>port  of  troops  to  Europe.  If  the  Navy,  after  it  got  into  the  war, 
tible  to  shorten  the  war  by  seven  or  eight  months,  it  would  seem 
no  stronger  proof  could  be  asked  of  the  claim  I  made,  namely, 
if  the  Navy  had  gone  into  the  war  promptly,  instead  of  after  a 
v  of  manv  months,  a  delay  which  the  Secretary7  and  his  witnesses 

admitted,  the  war  would  have  been  further  shortened  by  an 
tional  four  months. 

DELAY  IN  ADOPTING  THE  CONVOY  SYSTEM. 

i  dealing  with  the  convov  system,  for  example,  the  Secretary 
ntained  that  the  action  or  the  department  had  not  delayed  the 
oduction  of  the  convoy  system.  His  argument  seems  to  be  as 
ows : 

irst.  The  Allies  had  already  failed  for  three  years  to  introduce 
convoy  system. 

ecomi  The  President  and  the  General  Board  suggested  convoys 
n  hefore  we  came  into  the  war. 

'bird.  The  United  States  used  convov  in  sending  troops  abroad 
Tune.  1917. 

'"ourth.  That  our  forces  got  into  European  waters  as  soon  as  they 
ikl  be  used  with  the  convoy. 
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The  first  contention  of  the  Secretary  is  easily  dismissed.  The 
Allies  had  been  using  convoy  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the 
transport  of  troops  and  the  more  important  military  supplies  where 
the  necessity  of  protection  was  such  as  to  make  convoying  an  ad- 
vantage. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  specifically 
to  this  analysis  that  followed  of  convoy,  because  the  general  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  convoy  is  always  a  good  thing,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  put  into  operation  at  the  wrong  time,  it  is  distinctly  a  bad 
thing.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear  by  a  homely  illustration. 

The  convoy  system  applied  to  all  merchant  shipping  would,  how- 
ever, involve  a  necessary  increase  in  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  voyages  of  all  the  ships  concerned.  It  would  be  practically 
equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  the  world's  tonnage  to  the  extent  of 
the  time  lost,  which  has  been  estimated  by  observers  as  from  15  to 
20  per  cent.  For  example,  four  ships  making  three  trips  a  year  in 
convoy  are  no  more  effective  than  two  ships  sailing  independentlv 
and  making  six  trips  a  year  so  far  as  bringing  in  supplies  is  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  as  long  as  the  diminution  in  the  flow  of  freight 
resulting  from  submarine  action  was  less  than  that  which  would  be 
caused  by  putting  all  ships  in  convoy,  the  convov  system  would  not 
have  been  advantageous,  because  greater  actual  losses  of  tonnage 
would  have  been  suffered  through  the  delays  involved  in  the  convoy 
system  than  through  submarine  sinkings. 

It  was,  therefore,  merely  a  question  as  to  when  the  time  should 
come  when  the  convoy  would  be  advantageous.  This  time  came  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  enemy's  intensive  campaign  began. 
There  undoubtedly  was  a  certain  delay  in  the  admiralty  in  getting 
the  convoy  system  into  general  operation.  This  delay  was  chiefly 
one  of  the  inadequate  number  of  cruisers  available  for  ocean  escort, 
and  of  destroyers  and  other  light  craft  as  danzer-zone  escorts,  to 
handle  the  enormous  volume  of  the  world's  shipping.  They  were 
already  and  had  always  been  convoying  through  the  danger  zone 
the  more  valuable  ships,  and  troop  convoys  to  the  various  battle 
fronts.  In  order  to  convoy  all  ships  it  would  require  a  large  num- 
ber of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other  light  vessels.  The  forces  at 
the  disposition  of  the  admiralty  were  already  completely  occupied, 
and  in  order  to  adopt  the  convoy  system  it  would  lie  necessary  to 
abandon  entirely  the  whole  system  of  patrol  and  of  hunting  sub- 
marines in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  escorts.  That  was  why, 
in  cabling  to  the  Navy  Department  on  May  1,  1917,  an  on  many  later 
occasions,  I  pointed  out  that  the  general  application  of  the  convoy 
system  would  depend  almost  entirelv  upon  the  help  which  America 
could  give.  If  I  could  have  assured  the  admirality  of  that  help  in 
April,  1917,  and  if  that  help  had  been  promptly  forthcoming,  the 
convoy  system  would  undoubtedlv  have  been  put  into  effect  three 
or  four  months  before  it  was  finailv  completely  effective.  But,  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  t  was  able  to  give  no  such  assur- 
ance to  the  admiralty.  It  was  not  until  July  5  that  I  was  informed 
that  the  department  had  assigned  half  the  numbers  of  cruisers  re- 
quested for  ocean  escorts  of  convovs  from  New  York,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  infer  from  that  that  the  department  had  accepted  the  con- 
voy system. 
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line  I  had  received  two  messages  from  the  department  specifi- 
~*?sisting  the  adoption  of  convoy.  The  admiralty  were,  there- 
to nturally  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a  system,  the  success  of 

depended  so  largely  upon  reinforcements  from  America,  until 
'wild  be  assured  that  those  reinforcements  would  be  forth- 
£T  ;  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  delay  of  the  admiralty  in  put- 
He  convoy  system  into  effect  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  in- 
'  to  get  any  decision  from  the  department  for  two  months  on 
t>ry  vital  question,  or  to  get  any  assurance  from  the  Navy  De- 
ent  that  the  necessary  reinforcements  which  were  available 
e>  Atlantic  coast  would  be  sent  to  European  waters  to  make 
>le  the  eseourting  of  convoys  in  the  danger  zone, 
lilarly,  the  Secretary's  contention  that  the  President  and  the 
•til  Board  had  recommended  convoy  before  we  entered  the  war, 

not  at  all  upon  this  delay  of  the  department  in  accepting  the 
y  in  1917.  It  is  not  the  recommendations  which  were  made  to 
apartment  before  the  war  which  are  of  any  importance  so  far 
is  investigation  is  concerned.  What  does  matter  is  the  action 
by  the  department  upon  the  request  of  the  Allies  for  help  in 
i<**the  convoy  into  operation,  and  the  reason  why  this  help  was 
i£T  delayed. 

ailarly  the  fact  that  the  department  convoyed  troops  over  in 
,  1917*  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  under  dis- 
>n  of  convoying  merchant  ships  carrying  vitally  essential  sup- 
The  Allies  had  been  convoying  troops  since  1914.  Conse- 
:ly,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  Navy  Department  was  the 
to  suggest  convoy  or  that  the  Allies  had  been  unwisely  delaying 
doption  for  three  years.  The  Allies  had  long  been  using  the 
>v  svstem  where  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  do  so:  that 

the  convoying  of  troops  and  supplies  to  their  armies. 

connection  with  this  defense  of  convoy  the  question  as  to 
i  it  should  be  put  into  operation  is  a  comparatively  simple  one. 

may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  I  think  almost  without  ex- 
on  the  great  steamship  companies  on  the  other  side  resisted 
oy.  for  the  simple  reason  that  freights  were  high  and  vessels 
ng  independently  could  make  the  voyages  much  quicker,  and 
'ompany  could  make  more  money  without  the  convoy  than  with 
i.  I  rememl>er  hearing  one  of  them  make  the  statement  that 
*  statistics  showed  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  convoy 

could  count  upon  a  vessel  making  12  or  13  voyages  without 
g  sunk,  ami  that  on  that  basis  they  would  prefer  to  send  all  of 
r  vessels  unescorted  and  take  the  loss  of  one  out  of  13,  and  make 
e  money  than  they  would  if  they  went  in  a  convoy  and  no  vessels 
»  lost  at  all.  Von  can  therefore  see  that  when' the  responsible 
tary  authority  and  Navy  authority  come  to  discuss  the  question 

convoy  what  they  had  to  consider  from  a  military  sense  is  the 

of  freight  into  the  countrv:  that  is  to  saw  food,  munitions  of 
.  etc.   They  had  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  let  the  vessels 

independently,  and  thereby  get  a  greater  flow  of  freight  into 
countrv  at  that  time  or  to  put  the  vessels  in  convoy  and  thereby 
linish  immediately  the  flow  of  freight  by,  say,  20  per  cent.  When, 
4 ever,  the  destruction  by  submarines  becomes  so  great  that  the 
liable  tonnage  is  approaching  the  point  where  they  can  not  allow 
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it  to  be  increased  any  more,  then,  and  then  only,  does  it  become  ad- 
vantageous from  a  military  point  of  view  to  put  the  convoy  into 
operation.  The  whole  matter  is  perfectly  simple.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  the  public  considers  it  without  their  technical  military  knowl- 
edge and  with  only  their  historical  knowledge  of  the  convoys  that 
have  been  put  in  operation  in  old  times. 

ATTEMPT  TO  JUSTIFY  DEPARTMENT'S  DELAYS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Xavv  in  his  testimony  dealt  casuallv  with 
various  of  the  specific  facts  which  I  had  included  in  my  original  letter 
a^nd  in  my  testimony  and  for  which  I  introduced  extensive  docu- 
mentary proof.  The  line  of  his  defense  was  apparently  fourfold : 

First.  In  some  cases  he  denied  categorically  the  facts,  without  in- 
troducing any  evidence  to  back  up  nis  statement  other  than  the 
assumption  that  the  departmental  witnesses  had  disproved  my  criti- 
cisms. In  this  connection  I  think  I  have  already  shown  you  that 
exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case:  that,  in  fact,  my  criticisms  are 
proved  by  the  department's  witnesses  alone:  and,* as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  in  the  beginning,  I  intended  to  and  have  confined  mv 
rebuttal  statement  solely  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  department's 
own  witnesses. 

Second.  The  Secretary  insisted  that  everything  was  done  that 
could  have  been  done,  and  that  if  any  delays  occurred  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  department,  but  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
things  requested  were  not  available.  In  this  connection  I  need  only 
state  that  with  regard  to  the  sending  of  antisubmarine  craft,  for 
example,  Admiral  Wilson  has  testified  that  55  vessels  were  operating 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  patrolling  for  submarines  within  a  month 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Most  of  these  vessels  were  afterwards 
sent  abroad,  and  if  the  department  had  desired  to  do  so  most  of  these 
55  vessels  together  with  some  30  additional  destroyers  could  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  in  the  first  month  of  the  war  if  the  Navv  had 
been  properly  prepared  when  war  began.  Consequently,  the  Secre- 
tary's contention  that  the  vessels  were  not  available  was  just  as  much 
refuted  by  the  department's  witnesses  as  his  contention  that  officers 
were  not  available. 

Third.  The  Secretary  has  insisted  that  I  was  not  in  realitv  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  Navy  Department  overseas,  that  I 
was  only  a  liaison  officer  sent  over  to  get  certain  specific  information, 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  successful  operation  of  my  forces  rested 
with  the  department.  If  anything  had  happened,  we  would  have 
seen  where  the  responsibility  rested  all  right. 

He  implied  that  ray  recommendations  could  not  be  given  any  par- 
ticular weight  because,  as  he  says,  I  genuflected  to  the  British,  was 
so  thoroughly  "hypnotized"  by  the  British,  that  I  attempted  u  to 
lure  the  President "  into  dangerous  misconceptions  of  the  attitude  of 
foreign  Governments.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has  attempted 
to  justify  the  delays,  which  the  department's  witnesses  have  con- 
firmed, on  the  ground  that  their  representative  abroad  was  thor- 
oughly unreliable  and  could  not  be  trusted ;  that  every  recommenda- 
tion he  made  was  therefore  subject  to  suspicion,  and  the  department 
in  determining  upon  its  action  generally  decided  to  do  things,  not  in 
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itrt  his  recommendations  but  in  spite  of  them.  Note  the 
owever,  that  they  always  did  follow  all  the  recommendations. 

Secretary  in  his  testimony  has  reviewed  the  different  steps 
l>y  the  department.    He  has  definitely  stated  that  I  was  not 
«il>le  for  initiating  any  policy  or  plan  followed  by  the  de- 
t»nt  in  the  war.    He  apparently  has  implied  that  my  recom- 
tions  had  nothing  to  do  with  tne  action  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
lt  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  comment  on  this  state- 
Xf  the  assumption  that  he  now  makes,  that  the  department 
p  my  recommendations  in  1917,  because  they  distrusted  me,  is 
He  Secretary  is  convicting  himself  of  having  retained  in  power 
arly  two  years  in  European  waters,  in  command  of  all  of  our 
nativities  in  Europe,  and  acting  as  the  department's  repre- 
ive  in  the  allied  naval  council,  an  officer  whom  he  considered 
st  worthy  and  almost  treasonable  in  his  attitude  toward  his  own 
ry.     No  graver  breach  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
re  could  be  imagined  than  that. 

irtli.  The  Secretary  has  contended  that,  even  if  there  were  de- 
they  were  of  no  consequence.  It  must  be  assumed,  therefore, 
if  a  delay  of  two  or  three  or  four  or  six  months  in  getting  our 
>  into  action  was  of  no  importance,  and  had  no  consequence  in 
rolongation  of  the  war,  the  whole  of  our  naval  intervention  in 
u r  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  futile,  for  we  were  doing  the 
tilings  in  the  later  months  that  we  could  and  should  have  done 
i  earlier  months.  If  our  intervention  at  the  most  critical  time, 
l»  period  from  April  to  September,  1917,  when  the  submarine 
.  were  heavier  than  at  any  later  period,  would  have  had  no  effect 
io  situation,  then  certainly  our  intervention  when  it  did  come 
have  had  no  greater  effect :  and,  consequently,  so,  far  as  the  war 
icerned,  if  one  accepts  the  Secretary's  assumptions,  the  whole  of 
laval  activities  can  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary;  and  yet  the 
»tury  accuses  me  of  belittling  the  activities  of  our  Navy  in  the 

e  chief  point  involved  here  seems  to  be  as  to  whether  the  inter- 
on  of  our  naval  forces  was  of  any  value  in  a  war  sjcIi  as  the 
t  War.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  you 
agreed  with  my  contention  that  our  Navy  rendered  very  great 
very  valuable  services  indeed  to  the  allied  cause;  that  it  con- 
ited,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  bringing  about 
inal  victory  and  to  shortening  the  war. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT'S  DEIjAYS  PROLONGED  THE  WAR. 

tie  point  in  my  testimony  which  has  received  the  most  violent 
cism  from  the  Secretary  himself,  and  from  many  of  the  leading 
ers  in  the  department,  is  my  estimate  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
by  the  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department.  My  estimate 
Wen  called  a  u  gross  and  wanton  attack  v  upon  the  whole  Navy, 
an  outrage  upon  the  service.  It  almost  seems  that  the  stock  of 
hets  and  denounciatory  adjectives  in  the  English  language  has 
i  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  show  how  illogical  and  unreasonable 
estimates  were. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  and  well-recognized  method  of  meet- 
ing unpleasant  facts.  It  is  always  easier  to  criticize  the  critic  than 
to  answer  his  criticisms. 

In  considering  this  question  of  whether  or  not  the  delays,  omis- 
sions, military  errors,  and  lack  of  preparedness  for  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Navv  Department,  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  the  losses, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  any  extensive  review  of  the 
evidence.  It  is  true  that  many  distinguished  admirals  have  com- 
mented rather  pityingly  on  my  intelligence.  It  is  also  true  that  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  my  estimate  as  being  9 7  different 
varieties  of  foolishness  and  misrepresentation.  The  commander  iu 
chief  of  one  of  our  Pacific  fleets  made  the  illuminating  remark  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  lies ;  lies,  damn  lies,  and  statistics,  and  that 
my  estimate  falls  into  the  latter  class.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
department's  case,  practically  all  of  these  witnesses,  while  stating 
firmly  personal  opinions  in  contradiction  to  the  results  of  my  esti- 
mate, in  their  testimony  confirmed  in  fact  the  premises  upon  which 
my  estimate  was  based. 

Manifestly  their  inability  to  draw  a  logical  conclusion  from  these 
premises  has  no  bearing  upon  the  chief  contention  which  I  made: 
that  is,  that  the  Navy  Department's  delays  and  lack  of  preparedness 
did  result  in  postponing  the  active  intervention  of  our  full  naval 
force  for  many  months;  that  this  naval  force,  when  it  did  exert  its 
power,  contributed  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers  to  the  victory, 
and  consequently  resulted  in  shortening  the  war.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Admiral  McKean,  and  other  witnesses,  have  themselves 
told  you  that  the  war  was  shortened  from  six  to  nine  months  by  our 
activities  when  once  we  did  begin  fighting  whole  heartedly.  If  our 
naval  force  after  it  got  into  action  by  assisting  very  materially  in 
combating  the  submarine  menace,  by  making  possible  the  safe  trans- 
port of  any  army  (principally  after  March,  1918)  shortened  the  war, 
it  must  be  equally  apparent  that  if  this  naval  force  had  been  in  the 
field  from  April,  1917,  on,  the  submarine  menace  would  have  been 
checked  and  gotten  in  hand  much  sooner;  the  transport  of  troops 
overseas  could  have  been  expedited,  and  the  war  could  have  been 
shortened  still  further.  In  my  previous  estimate  before  vou,  I  merely 
assumed  that,  if  our  intervention  had  been  effective  trom  four  to 
six  months  earlier  than  it  actuallv  was,  we  would  have  shortened 
the  total  duration  of  the  war  not  only  the  6  or  9  months  mentioned 
by  these  witnesses,  but  10  months  or  a  year.  The  Secretary  and 
Admiral  McKean  have  told  you  that  in  1917,  and  even  in  1918,  it 
was  believed  that  the  war  would  not  be  ended  until  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1919.  They  ascribed  the  victory  of  1918  to  two  causes,  which 
are  very  intimately  connected :  First,  to  the  breakdown  of  the  morale 
of  German's  population:  and.  second,  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  intervention.  They  have  all  admitted  that  the  American 
intervention  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  depressing  the  morale  of  the 
Germans,  and  convincing  them  of  the  futility  01  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war.  From  their  own  arguments,  therefore,  it  appears 
that,  if  our  intervention  had  been  effective  earlier,  the  German  morale 
had  similarly  broken  down  earlier;  that,  therefore,  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  would  inevitably  have  been  accomplished  earlier  than  it 
actually  was. 
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uld  l>e  clearly  understood  in  all  this  discussion  that  I  have 
\y  time  condenined  the  Navy  for  prolonging  the  war.  I  have 
ted  that  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  which  I  re- 
mould bo  rightly  charged  to  the  Navy  itself,  or,  indeed,  that 
onsibility  rested  upon  any  individual  in  or  out  of  the  Navy. 

i  stated  an  obvious  militarv  conclusion — that  mistakes  and 

ii  warfare  are  detrimental:  that  even  if  thev  do  not  bring 
I ley  cause  unnecessary  losses  and  unnecessary  prolongation 
arfare.   Every  student  of  military  history,  however  amateur 

be,  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  fact.  He 
s  well  as  I  that  the  price  one  pays  for  un preparedness  for  war 
ompetence  in  the  conduct  of  war,  for  delays  and  military 
3  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  is  either  military  disaster  or  unnec- 
« >sses. 

i lately,  conditions  were  such  in  the  Great  War  that  we  escaped 
r  disaster.  We  escaped  any  very  great  losses  of  men.  But  it 
:  follow  at  all  that  our  sacrifices  in  bringing  about  the  victory 
»t  unnecessarily  great  because  of  the  delavs  and  errors  whicn 
the  early  months  of  the  war  in  1917.  There  is,  of  course, 
<><>m  for  very  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
days  and  the  resulting  sacrifices.  So  far  as  this  investigation 
•rued,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  size  of  the  estimate  is  a  matter 
articular  consequence.    If  as  a  result  of  mistakes  and  delays 

*  was  delayed  a  single  day  or  a  single  thousand  of  lives  were 
necessarily,  I  should  consider  mv  criticisms  more  than  i list i - 
they  had  as  their  result  such  a  careful  analysis  of  the  causes 
ake  impossible  the  repetition  in  the  future  oi  similar  mistakes 

•  consequent  danger  of  disaster. 

tically  all  of  the  department's  witnesses,  as  1  have  already 

agreed  with  my  premises. 

following  can,  therefore,  be  stated  as  proven: 

That  our  naval  forces  contributed  very  greatly  to  victory, 
their  intervention  shortened  the  war. 

nd.'That  our  naval  forces  did  not  intervene  immediately  and 

■r 

r  full  strength.  Admiral  Wilson  told  you  of  the  55  vessels  in 
rol  force  held  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1917.  Capt.  Pratt  told 
it  if  his  advice  had  l>cen  followed  the  51  destroyers  of  the  Navy 
lave  been  sent  abroad  on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  All  depart- 
ritnesses  have  agreed  in  substance  that  if  the  Navy  Department 
sired  to  do  so  a  very  much  larger  force  could  have  been  sent 
I  in  the  early  and  critical  months  of  the  war.  There  has  been 
•nipt  to  disprove  my  statement  that,  although  the  Navy  Depart- 
s  as  advised  on  May  1  to  accept  the  convoy  system,  and  informed 
le  success  of  the  system  depended  upon  their  cooperation,  no 
tion  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  was  received  by  me  or  the 
until  July  5,  1917,  and  that  as  a  result  the  convoy  system  did 
come  fully  effective  until  the  month  of  September,  whereas  it 
have  been  fully  effective  bv  the  end  of  the  month  of  June, 
sequently  it  can  hardly  l>e  denied  that  the  Navy  Departments 
s.  however  they  may  be  explained  or  excused,  did  result  in 
ig  back  essential  antisubmarine  forces  for  many  months  and 
suit  in  delaying  the  full  use  of  the  convoy  system  for  at  least 
months. 

1 74_»73 — 20  200 
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Third.  That  the  American  intervention,  as  it  became  effective  and 
in  proportion  as  it  became  effective,  depreciated  the  German  morale, 
and  thus  hastened  the  breakdown  of  the  German  military  power. 

Fourth.  That  the  intervention  of  our  Army  in  France  depended 
entirely  upon  getting  sufficiently  in  hand  the  submarine  menace  to 
make  possible  the  safe  transportation  of  our  troops,  and  particularly 
to  make  certain  that  the  enormous  volume  of  the  supplies  could  also 
be  transported  continuously.  Therefore  the  sending  of  an  army  and 
its  support  in  the  field  was  dependent  altogether  on  success  in  com- 
bating the  submarine  menace. 

Fifth.  That  after  our  forces  did  become  effective  the  sinkings  of 
merchant  tonnage  by  submarines  declined  almost  immediately  from 
over  600,000  tons  a  month  to  an  average  of  less  than  400,000  tons  a 
month.  By  the  time  the  main  bodv  oi  our  Army  came  to  be  trans- 
ported overseas — that  is,  after  April  1, 1918 — the  losses  had  fallen  ta 
an  average  of  only  250.000  tons  per  month. 

Sixth.  Our  earlier  intervention  would  have  resulted  in  checking 
the  submarine  menace  earlier,  thus  saving  a  great  many  ships  and 
thus  makingpossible  the  earlier  transport  of  American  troops. 

Seventh.  Generally  speaking,  in  any  war  the  value  of  the  services 
of  a  military  force  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute 
to  the  final  victory,  to  a  shortening  of  war,  and  to  the  reduction  ol 
losses.  Any  delays  in  making  such  forces  effective  result  inevitably 
in  unnecessary  sacrifices. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  officers  who  have  appeared  before  you  hav< 
agreed  in  substance  with  my  estimate,  although  disae:reeing~as  to  tin 
exact  figures.  Most  of  the  witnesses  recognized  that  unnecessary 
losses  had  occurred,  but  did  not  believe  that  these  losses  were  ai 
great  as  I  had  estimated  them.  Various  efforts  were  made,  by  intro 
aucing  to  you  various  kinds  and  conditions  of  statistics,  to  refuti 
conclusions  which  I  reached.  Many  of  these  statistics  were  based  oi 
the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  unnecessary  losses  whicl 
should  be  rightly  debited  against  the  Navy  Department  should  be  ii 
the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  our  naval  forces  overseas  to*  the  tot  a 
of  the  allied  naval  forces. 

That  is  a  conclusion  which  is  unworthy  of  the  fourth  grade  o 
arithmetic  in  school,  as  I  will  show  you  later. 

That  is,  if  the  Allies  had  1,000  vessels  and  we  had  50,  we  shoul< 
only  be  credited  with  5  per  cent  of  the  unnecessary  losses.  My  poin 
was.  rather,  that  we  should  be  charged  with  losses  not  in  proportioi 
to  the  forces  we  had  in  the  field,  but  in  proportion  to  the  forces  w 
could  have  had.  and  should  have  had,  and  did  not  have.  If  by  hav 
ing  100  vessels  in  Europe,  instead  of  30,  bv  Julv  1, 1917,  the  sinking 
by  enemy  submarines  could  have  been  cut  in  half,  obviously  th 
amount  of  tonnage  that  would  be  estimated  as  being  unnecessaril; 
sunk  could  not  be  proportioned  among  the  various  Allies  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  vessels  they  contributed  to  combating  the  sub 
marines,  but  the  whole  responsibility  would  have  rested  upon  us,  evei 
though  we  had  only  held  Tback  70  vessels  that  might  have  been  senl 
whereas  the  Allies  might  have  had  several  hundred  in  the  field. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  has  apparently  been  entire! 
overlooked,  which  I  may  be  able  to  illustrate  by  one  or  two  simpl 
examples. 
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n  you  are  weighing  an  object  in  »  balance,  the  scale  does  not 
t  il  the  last  ounce  weight  is  put  into  the  balance,  though  of 
.  an  ounce  may  be  only  I  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight, 
ilarlv.  a  bridge  is  of  no  value  until  the  last  span  is  put  in  place 
irh  it  may  contain  50  or  KM)  spans. 

ported  in  my  first  dispatches  that  the  situation  in  Europe  in 
as  such  that  the  allied  navies  were  strained  to  the  limit  after 
three  years  of  continuous  activity.   The  number  of  destroyers 
Fective  light  craft  available  was  pitifully  inadequate  to  meet 
•ruands  thrown  upon  them  by  the  intensive  submarine  cam- 
that  l>egan  in  February,  L917.    The  responsibility  which  fell 
the  British  Navy  of  containing  the  German  high  seas  fleet, 
i'd  that  the  British  should  keep  continuously  with  the  Grand 
n.  sufficient  number  of  destroyers  and  other  light  craft  to  make 
-;ihle  at  any  time  to  meet  successful lv  the  German  high  seas 
T  he  command  of  the  sea.  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the 
isibility  for  making  possible  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies, 
upon  the  Grand  Fleet.    This  was  the  primary  mission  of  the 

h  Navy,  ami  consequently  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  these 

<  raft  should  be  available  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  Even  so  the 
er  of  destroyers  with  the  Grand  Fleet  was  much  less  than  the 
er  which  the  Germans  had.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point 
lat  the  Germans  could  always  pick  their  moment  for  a  high 
Lgagement.  Consequently,  it  would  have  l>een  suicidal  had  the 
raltv  withdrawn  from  the  Grand  Fleet  anv  dest rovers  abso- 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  that  fleet. 

lilarlv,  the  British  Xavv  and  the  French  Xavv  had  manv  other 
itelv  essential  duties.  The  maintenance  and  reinforcement  of 
Hied  armies  on  the  western  front,  and  in  the  other  theaters  of 
required  that  a  large  number  of  light  craft  should  l>e  used  ex- 
elv  for  the  convoy  of  troops  and  their  vital  supplies  across  the 
nel  and  to  and  through  the  Mediterranean.  The  number  of 
Is  required  for  these  essential  military  services,  upon  which  the 
!  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  Allies  depended,  left  pitifully  few 
Is  available  to  meet  the  submarine  campaign  against  merchant 
.in«r  which  in  the  early  months  of  1917  assumed  such  alarming 
utions. 

I  of  the  department's  witnesses  have  agreed  that  it  would  have 
a  good  thing  to  have  sent  forces  over  sooner  if  we  could  have 

it.  Those  in  the  best  position  to  know,  such  as  Capt.  Pratt, 
ant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  said  that  the  vessels 
I  have  been  sent,  and  that  he  would  have  sent  them  but  that  the 
ion  did  not  lie  with  him.  Admiral  Fletcher,  Admiral  Henson, 
iral  Badger,  and  others,  all  admitted  that  this  was  true,  but 
the  department  feared  that  a  German  submarine  or  perhaps  two 
Tee  of  them  even,  might  come  over  and  sink  a  few  ships  on  the 
rican  coast,  in  order  to  scare  the  department  and  the  American 
le.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  being  scared,  the  department  con- 
ed it  necessary  to  hold  back  its  forces  for  the  motives  of  pru- 
e  which  Admiral  Benson  has  so  emphatically  expressed  to  you. 
*  forces  therefore  were  held  back,  and  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
system  was  delayed.    Heavy  and  unnecessary  losses  of  shipping 

the  inevitable  consequence!   One  of  the  admirals  who  appeared 
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before  you,  in  a  long  statistical  analysis,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  estimated  that  something  under  40  per  cent  of  the  total  unneces- 
sary loss  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Navy  Department  to  enter  the 
war  effectively  and  immediately.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  not  an 
unreasonable  estimate. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  testimony  of  the  department's  wit- 
nesses will  show  that  their  disagreement  is  not  with  the  principle 
of  my  estimate,  but  is  one  of  details  as  to  the  exact  figures  to  he 
arrived  at. 

For  example.  Admiral  Rodman  made  the  following  lucid  state- 
ments (p.  2150) : 

Let  us  assume  Hint  there  were  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  the  Alli^ 
engaged  in  trying  to  get  the  submarines.  Our  percentage  of  that  number,  if 
we  had  sent  every  ship  that  was  available  for  submarine  combat  in  the  infested 
area,  would  have  l*»en  only  a  small  j>ercentnge,  say  10  per  cent.  *  •  * 
Therefore  •  *  *  10  per  cvnt  of  that. amount  of  slopping  and  that  amount 
of  lives  that  were  lost  by  the  submarine  menace  *  *  *  give  us  10  (»er 
cent,  if  you  like  maybe:  but  let  us  make  it  our  proportional  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  you  have  sent  there  and  that  statement  ought  to  be  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat.    That  is  my  opinion.    I  have  no  figures. 

In  continuing  his  testimonv.  Admiral  Rodman  again  said  (p. 
2154)  : 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  |  Admiral  Slms|  was  stating  it  I  the  losses! 
too  high? 

Admiral  Hodman.  Let  us  assume  that  that  number  of  men  and  that  amount 
of  tonnage  were  lost.  That  is  a  fair  assumption.  I  assume  they  were 
There  were  others  in  the  war  besides  us,  and  there  were  others  combatting 
the  submarine  inemrce.  *  •  *  Now,  we  could  not  have  sent  more  than 
o  or  10  |kt  cent  of  the  vessels  that  were  then,  or  were  to  be.  engaged  in  com- 
batting the  submarines,  (live  us  10  per  cent  of  that  number  and  you  will 
give  us  our  fair  allowance  in  any  conditions. 

Page  2081: 

There  is  no  question  whatever  iu  my  mind  *  *  *  but  tha't  our  Navy  did 
its  full  share  most  efficiently  and  splendidly  in  helping  to  bring  the  war 
against  the  Huns  to  a  successful  and  victorious  conclusion. 

Admiral  Wilson's  opinion  in  the  matter  is  given  in  the  following 
quotations. 

When  tasked  by  the  chairman  whether  the  American  naval  forces 
contributed  materially  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Admiral  Wilson 
said : 

I  know  they  did.  *  *  *  There  is  no  question  about  that,  aud  I  have 
had  many,  many  prominent  French  people  tell  me  the  same  thing. 

WThen  asked  bv  Senator  Pittman  if  my  estimate  of  losses  was  cor- 
rect. Admiral  Wilson  said  (p.  2234) : 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  our  naval 
forces  from  the  first  cooperated  In  a  most  successful  manner  with  the  naval 
forces  of  our  associates  In  many  portions  of  the  sens,  and  by  their  splendid 
and  efficient  work  materially  aided  in  shortening  the  war  and  In  this  manner 
saving  untold  life  ami  property. 

When  asked  by  Senator  Hale  if  the  war  would  not  have  been  ma- 
terially shortened  if  we  could  have  had  our  naval  vessels  in  Euro- 
pean waters  sooner.  Admiral  Wilson  said  (p.  2237) : 

It  would  have  had  a  wonderful  effect.  *  •  *  The  evidence  on  that  is 
clear.  If  they  could  have  flown  them  right  across,  of  course  It  would  have 
its  effect. 
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il  airly.  Admiral  Fletcher  (|>.  2367)  admitted  that  the  Navy 
ty  active  and  efficient  work  in  combatting  the  submarines; 
U*Y  had  a  great  ileal  to  do  with  checking  t lit*  losses:  and  that 
oner  our  intervention  could  have  occurred  the  better.  He 
i:it  if  our  ships  could  have  gone  over  in  the  first  two  months 
< >n l<  1  have  done  a  peat  deal.  The  sooner  we  <rot  into  it,  of 
.  the  more  shipping  there  could  have  heen  saved." 
niral  Fletcher  (p.  2475) : 

ett»  wns  any  unnweiwary  delay  in  Rending  our  craft  abroad  when  they 

ot  nettled  on  this  coast,  the  responsibility  for  that  is  fully  up  to  the 
I  >o|»nrtnient.  •  •  *  It  Is  a  question  of  policy  •  •  *  UUl\  t)u» 
on  of  the  fleet,  ami  that.  of  course,  would  h<-  up  to  the  < "liU-f  of  Opera- 
nd t«»  the  Secretary  of  tin*  Navy.  The  ultimate  responsibility  would  he 
u»  head  of  the  department. 

lilarlv.  Admiral  Nihlack  (|>.  *24f>0)  admitted  that  our  forces 
d  a  very  «rreat  part  in  combatting  the  suhmarine.  a  part  out  of 
oportion'to  their  numhers.  and  said: 

Hnoner  we  could  have  gotten  our  forces  over  the  better,  provided  we 
il  to  send  them  over. 

CHAIRMAN.  I>o  you  think  they  did  more  than  their  share:  more  than  3 
fit  of  the  work  of  checking  the  suhmarincs? 

ilral  Xiblack.  I  certainly  do.   •   *   •   At  the  very  time  that  Admiral 

was  Raying  we  had  only      per  Cent  of  the  submarine  forces  there  were 

•«»|m'  in»  |*»r  criit  of  nil  the  shipping  that  was  going  between  (treat  Britain 
io  Mediterranean  was  escorted  solely  by  American  ships  under  my  com- 
at  Gibraltar.   •    •  * 

Chairman.  And  any  advantage  there  was  in  sending;  those  forces  over. 

plan  could  have  been  followed  out  sooner,  would  have  lieen  greater? 
niral  Xiblack.  I  have  n<>  doubt.    I  would  have  been  glad  t«»  have  gone 
liuch  sooner  myself.    •    •  • 

Imiral  Strauss,  in  his  discussion  of  this  same  question  of  the 
nidation  of  the  war,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  Navy  had  a 
:  ileal  to  do  with  putting  down  the  submarine  menace. 
Imiral  Strauss  (p.  2599)  : 

ch  more  than  •"»  jhm*  cent.  *  *  *  I  think  the  true  figures  lie  somewhere 
*eu  the  ."»  |K»r  cent  that  Admiral  Sims  told  the  House  committee  about  and 
*  or      per  eent  that  he  accuses  us  of  negligently  losing. 

the  same  way  Admiral  Badger  agreed  that  the  time  element 
«>ne  of  the  greatest  importance  in  war,  and  that  if  there  was  any 
v  in  seudinir  forces  abroad,  it  was  a  military  error. 
[Imiral  Badger  (p.  2738) : 

»•  resselfl  were  sont  hy  the  Navy  1  >epartnient     *    ♦    •    |>y  the  directing 

of  the  Navy  Department    *    *    *   ami  if  they,  knowing  tin*  conditions 

*  thought  at  the  time  that  the  delay  should  take  place  in  sending  out 
type  of  ships  abroad.  It  was  their  duty  to  act  in  the  way  that  they 

•  •  ♦ 

age  2789 : 

te  officer*  who  were  res|>onsihle  for  the  delay  will  have  to  Justify  thorn- 
's.   *    •    *    I  can  n«»t  say  what   their  action  was.    *    *    •    The  final 

(tosihllity  rests  upon  the  head  of  the  organisation. 

.(Imiral  Badger  admitted  that  the  vessels  were  needed  abroad 
would  have  heen  very  effective  abroad,  hut  that  u  the  action  of 
department  in  not  complying  immediately  (in  sending  them) 

r  have  been  based  on  perfectly  just  and  sound  reasoning  * 

least  they  did  Dot  act  immediately  on  the  requests  of  Admiral 

Ml  S 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  further  from  the  department V  wit- 
nesses, as  the  testimony  all  was  more  or  less  along  the  same  lines. 
They  all  admitted  that  the  American  forces,  once  they  entered  the 
war,  did  very  effective  work,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  much 
better,  and  'greater  results  would  have  been  accomplished*  if  we 
could  have  gotten  our  forces  over  sooner.  These  officers  have  also 
testified  that,  in  their  belief,  the  Navy,  when  it  did  £et  into  the  war. 
shortened  the  duration  of  the  war  from  six  to  nine  months.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  seems  that  my  own  estimate,  that  if  we  could 
have  been  in  the  field  in  the  first  month  in  adequate  numbers  we 
would  have  still  further  shortened  the  war,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed.  Therefore,  in  order  that  my  estimate  may  be  less  dis- 
tasteful to  some  of  my  critics,  let  me  state  it  in  this  way :  The  Navy 
in  the  war  performed*  splendid  and  magnificent  services  to  the  cau^e 
of  the  Allies.  By  their  efficiency  and  because  of  the  ability,  initiative, 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  their  personnel  performed  their  duties, 
they  contributed  to  the  victory  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
numbers.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  war  ended  in  November. 
1918,  instead  of  running  until  the  following  summer.  The  Navy, 
therefore,  was  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  shortening  the  war 
from  six  to  nine  months. 

If  the  Navy  had  been  permitted  to  get  into  action  from  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  if  the  Navy  Department  had  been  adequately  pre 
pared  for  war,  if  it  had  had  plans  for  the  kind  of  war  that  the  Navy 
had  to  fight  in  1917,  if  it  had  cooperated  whole-heartedly  with  the 
Allies  from  the  very  beginning,  our  Navy's  achievements  would 
necessarily  have  been  even  greater.  Having  gotten  into  the  war 
earlier  it  would  in  that  earlier  period  have  done  just  as  much  and 
just  as  splendid  service  as  it  actually  did  do  later.  The  Navy,  there- 
fore, instead  of  having  the  credit  for  shortening  the  war  six  to  nine 
months  would  have  had  the  credit  of  shortening  it  from  10  months 
to  a  year.  This  estimate  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  my  original 
one.  but  I  imagine  that,  stated  in  this  way,  it  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  are  apparently  concerned  more  with* the  form  than  with 
the  substance  of  criticism. 

THE  SKCRKTAKY'h  ATTACK  ON  THE  ALLIED  NAVAL  WAR  POLICY. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  testimonv  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  been  his  criticism  of  the  policy  followed  by  the  Allies  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war — although  this  was  the  policy  followed  by 
the  Navy  Department  throughout  the  war.  and  the  policy  which  had 
as  its  result  the  defeat  of  the  German  submarine  campaign:  which 
made  possible  the  transport  of  the  American  Army  to  Europe  and 
made  possible  the  victory  of  the  Allies  over  the  Germans,  which  came 
practically  as  soon  as  that  Army  got  into  action.  The  Secretary  in 
his  testimony,  for  example,  said*  (p.  4787)  : 

During  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  several  important  particulars  I  felt  that 
he  (Admiral  Sims)  did  not  fully  measure  up  to  expectations  in  certain  par- 
ticular ways,  of  which  six  may  he  mentioned  : 

(1  )  He  lacked  tin*  vision  to  s»«e  that  a  great  and  new  project  to  Imr  the  sub- 
marines from  their  hunting  grounds  should  he  promptly  adopted  and  curried 
out.  no  matter  what  the  cost  or  how  radical  the  departure  from  what  ultra- 
prudent  men  regarded  as  impract icahle  *  *  *  (p.  4708).  As  to  the  North 
Sea  barrage,  the  department  felt  It  necessary,  so  much  importance  did  it  attach 
to  the  enterprise,  to  send  Admiral  Mayo  over  to  convince  our  British  naval 
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* a  of  its  feasibility  after  Admiral  Sims  ha«l  accepted  the  view  of  the 
-\«linirnlty  that  it  was  impracticable  and  had  tried  to  Induce  the  Bureau 
:tn<*e  mid  the  department  not  to  press  it. 

n  the  Secretary  of  the  Xsivy  said  (p.  4S97)  : 

-  mine  barrage,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  been  laid  in  1017  instead  of  1918,  it 
laive  done  more  than  all  t lie  other  measures  put  together  to  curb  the 
lies.    Millions  of  tons  of  shipping  would  have  been  saved,  and  with  the 
irrntres  laid  the  (lerman  I'-boat  warfare  would  have  ended. 

is  discussions  of  the  hold  and  audacious  policy  which  he  per- 

*  favored,  the  Secretary  has  identified  this  policy  with  the 
rn  mine  barrage  by  contending  that  the  northern  mine  har- 
as the  measure  by  which  this  policy  could  have  heen  carried 

feet.  Disregarding  completely  all  the  facts  in  the  case  which 
't*en  presented  hefore  this  committee,  both  in  my  own  testimony 
i  the  testimony  of  ('apt.  Pratt,  the  Secretary  stated  (p.  2938)  : 

six  months  after  we  proposed  the  laying  of  this  barrage  before  it  was 
•ly  and  finally  approved  by  the  Admiralty.    There  Is  every  reason  to 
that  if  Admiral  Sims  had  favorably  presented  the  proposition  to  t tie 
authorities  and  laid  urued  the  view  of  the  Navy  Department,  instead 
his  own  personal  proposition,  it  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
ilty  six  months  earlier. 

in  the  Secretary's  testimony  in  regard  to  this  question  it  would 
r  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  northern  mine  barrage  was  the  one 
tl'ensive  antisubmarine  measure  that  the  Navy  Department 
m1  to  see  carried  through;  that  it  would  have  been  possible  with 
nttericl  available  to  have  laid  this  barrage  in  1917;  that  the 
Department  proposed  this  definite  barrage  on  the  Kith  of 
.  1!>17.  and  that  I  opposed  it  and  refused  to  present  the  depart- 

-  ideas  to  the  British  Admiralty:  that,  finally,  the  department, 
spair  at  my  insubordinate  disobedience,  sent  Admiral  Mayo  to 
and  to  propose  again  this  mine  barrage  to  the  British;  and  that 
►ite  of  my  opposition  the  mine  barrage  was  approved  by  the 
sh,  and  was  then  carried  out  as  a  joint  operation.  In  view  of 
bsurd  and  total  inaccuracy  of  each  of  these  points,  it  is  neees- 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  them  in  turn. 

THE  DEPARTMENT'S  "  PLAN  v  OF  APRIL,  l»17. 

the  first  place,  let  me  review  briefly  the  facts  concerning  the 

•  barrage.  Secretary  Daniels  has  told  you  that  this  plan  was 
proposed  to  the  department  in  a  memorandum  of  the  15th  of 

if,  1917,  submitted  by  Commander  Fullinwider.  of  the  Bureau 
Ordnance.  He  also  stated  that  on  receiving  this  memorandum 
department  immediately  cabled  me  asking  me  to  take  up  the 
hern  mine  barrage  proposal  with  the  British.  This  is  a  com- 
ely inaccurate  statement  of  what  happened.  On  the  15th  of 
il.  Commander  Fullinwider  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the 
ef  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  on  the  subject  "Antisubmarine 
fare."  This  was  not  a  plan  for  a  northern  mine  barrage,  but  was 
Bneral  review  of  the  whole  military  situation  at  that  time,  con- 
ing the  personal  ideas  and  recommendations  of  Commander  Ful- 
vider  as  to  a  great  variety  of  different  things  that  he  believed 
uld  have  been  done.  About  half  the  memorandum  was  :i  (fis- 
sion of  various  methods  of  protecting  merchant  shipping;  the 
er  half  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  various  aBtis"l»marine 
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methods.  He  suggested  that  there  were  three  general  lines  of  attack 
on  submarines:  that  is  (p.  3570)  : 

(«)  Destroy  theui  at  their  home  huse. 

(M  Prevent  their  egress  from  or  ingress  to  their  home  port, 
(p)  Hunt  them  down  and  destroy  them  at  sea. 

Commander  Fullinwider  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
offensive  efforts  against  submarines  should  take  the  form  either  of 
closing  the  German  ports  or  channels  or  of  establishing  mine  barriers 
to  seal  up  the  North  Sea.   He  said  (p.  3571)  : 

All  measures  for  sealing  ports  or  channels  present  the  difficulty  that  the  <ier- 
nitms  have  so  extensively  mined  their  waters  and  have  such  supervision  and 
control  thereof  as  to  render  such  measures  almost,  if  not  entirely,  impracticable. 

Note  that— 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  establish  mine  barriers  In  zones  at  a  distance  from 
the  German  coast,  practically  sealing  up  the  North  Sea.  This  will  require  be- 
tween nOO.000  and  1.000.000  "mines. 

After  a  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  barrages  in  the  North 
Sea,  Commander  Fullinwider  estimated  (p.  3574)  that  774,000  mines 
would  be  required. 

The  message  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  to  me  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1917,  has  already  been  quoted  numerous  times  during 
these  hearings.  It  made  not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  proposal 
of  a  barrage  in  the  North  Sea.  It  merely  desired  to  know  whether 
any  plans  had  been  made  to  seal  up  the  German  bases  and  ports,  and 
whether  such  a  plan  would  be  feasible.  So  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  is  wholly  and  absolutely  false  in  all  re- 
spects,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  lie  has  not  looked  into  this 
testimony  with  sufficient  care. 

I  replied  to  this  at  length  by  cable  and  by  letter,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  such  proposals  had  Wen  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  were  considered  impracticable. 
I  have  already  read  you  in  this  statement  Admiral  Mayo  s  comment 
on  one  proposal  to  accomplish  this,  which  was  discussed  at  the  naval 
conference  in  London.  Admiral  Mayo  believed  the  scheme  quite  im- 
practicable. The  Navy  Department,  in  their  cable  to  me  of  October 
21,  1917,  similarly  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  this 
scheme  was  impracticable.  No  officer  with  any  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  situation  has  ever  contended  that  the  same  matter  was  prac- 
ticable, however  bold  and  audacious  ami  enchanting  to  the  imagina- 
tion it  may  seem.  The  Navy  Department  itself,  after  receiving  my 
message  of  April  18th.  never  questioned  the  fact  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed was  impracticable. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  MINE-BARRIER  PROPOSAL  OF  MAY  11,  1917. 

It  migjht  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  mine  barrier 
and  a  mine  barrage  are  quite  different  things,  as  you  will  see. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  official  history  of  the  mine  barrage 
we  find  the  following  statement  (p.  3358)  : 

On  April  17,  1917.  the  department  cabled  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  in  command 
of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  European  waters,  directing  him  to  report 
on  the  practicability  of  blocking  the  German  coast  efficiently  in  order  to  make 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  submarines  practically  impossible. 
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it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  barrage  at  all. 

in  answer  stated  that  this,  of  course  had  been  the  object  of  repeated 
»ts   by   tlu*  British  Navy  with  all  possible  men  us  ami  had  been  found 
ilde.     Failure  to  shut  in  the  submarines  by  a  const  blockade  usiui*  mines, 
nul  jMtrols  in  tht*  bight  and  along  the  Handers  eoasi  f«wtised  the  atten- 
f  tin*  department  m>ni  plans  for  the  alternative  of  restricting  the  enemy 
North  Sea  by  closing  to  him  the  exits  through  the  channel  and  the  north- 
til    between  Scotland  and   Norway.    •    •    •    These  ;iiv  outlined   in  a 
rjiiHhuu  of  the  Office  of  Ulcerations  dntod  May  i>.  l!M7.    •    •    •  This 
r»»iMis«Hl  to  l>e  done  by  establishing  a  barrage  of  nets,  anchored  mines,  and 
iz  nilnes. 

lich,  of  course,  was  the  proposition  originally  carried  out,  as 
vill  see. 

nsecpiently.  the  department  itself  suggested  no  barrage  until 
able  which  I  received  on  May  11  aiul  the  kind  of  a  barrage 
h  they  proposed  at  that  time  was  clearly  impracticable,  in  view 

10  amount  of  material  that  would  have  l>ecn  reouired  and  the 
h  t)f  time  necessarv  to  have  made  it  effective.  Tne  British  had 
before  carefully  considered  similar  plans,  hut  had  recognized 
the  quantities  of  material  required  and  the  length  of  time  and 
lumber  of  vessels  necessarv  made  the  scheme  entirely  iinprae- 
de.  As  has  l»een  pointed  out  to  you.  the  whole  hasis  of  the  north- 
mrrage.  the  one  thing  which  made  it  possible,  was  the  invention 

new  tyj>e  of  mine  which  enormously  reduced  the  amount  of 
'rial  required  and  the  length  of  time  necessary.  The  depart- 
t  themselves  have  at  all  times  fully  recognized  this  until  the 
etary  made  his  astonishing  statement  lie  fore  you  that  the  mine 
•age  could  have  been  laid  in  1917  and  that  \  was  myself  per- 

11  v  responsible  for  the  delay. 

IE  ANTENNA  MINE  ALONE  MADE  THE  NOltTIIEKN  ItAKKAOE  POSSIIU.K. 

i  1918,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  evidently  had  a  very  different 
lion,  for  we  find  in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  the  President 
)eeemlier  of  that  year  the  following  statement  (p.  4S)  : 

ie  plan  to  close  the  North  Sen  mid  thereby  deny  enemy  sulnnii rliies  free 
ss  to  the  Atlantic  from  to-rman  buses,  had  its  Inception  in  the  Hurtful  or 
i;in<  e  in  April.  1 1*1  T.  immediately  following  the  entrance  of  the  I'nlted  Statea 
the  wnr.  At  this  time  there  had  not  been  developed  anywhere  a  type  of  mine 
tide  for  the  Sent  land-Norway  line,  whereon  the  depths  of  water  are  as  great 
<>o  feet  and  where  a  prohibitive  number  of  mines  of  the  then  existing  type 
Id  have  l>een  required  to  mine  this  line  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  'JoO 
00  feet. 

hat  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Secretary's  statement  in  the 
tcment  he  has  made,  and  that  is  his  own  statement  which  eont ra- 
ts his  other  statement. 

Hie  same  opinion  is  contained  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  official 
tory  of  the  mine  barrage,  and  has  been  repeated  to  you  by  a  numl>er 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  to  testify.  Thus,  for  example, 
pt.  Pratt  said  (p.  3350)  : 

\'h»'!i  tlic  anteiiTia  mine  been  me  d«-\  ei,,jM.,|  it  Mhe  northern  mine  barrage  proj- 
>  then  iKHnnie  a  feasible  projeet  and  wa*  taken  up. 

Asa  matter  of  fact, the  first  test  of  the  new  firing  device  which  was 
for  tn  the  ba-is  o  f  the  new  mine,  did  not  occur  until  the  l*th  of  .June, 
17.  at  New  London.    These  tHs  were  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
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and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  submit  plans 
for  a  barrage  based  on  the  use  of  this  mine  until  after  further  tests 
had  been  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  1917.  At  this  time  (p.  3368) — 

Although  the  design  of  the  complete  mine  had  not  yet  been  decided  upon  and 
could  not  he  completed  for  several  months,  the  mine  section  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  was  sufficiently  assured  of  the  successful  development  of  the  mine  to 
submit  tentative  plans  to  the  chief  of  bureau. 

This  quotation  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  official  history  of 
the  mine  barrage.  It  was  not  until  July  30,  1917,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, submitting  complete  information  regarding  the  new  firing  tie- 
vice,  and  "  proposing  an  American-British  joint  offensive  operation 
in  the  form  of  a  northern  barrage." 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  northern  barrage  is  clearly  and 
accurately  discussed  in  the  official  history  of  the  mine  barrage,  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  for  example  (p.  3410) : 

The  j>ossiblllty  of  a  northern  barrage  depended  upon  the  successful  design  of 
a  mine  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  usual  In  such  matters.  Had  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  ordinary  type  of  mine  such  as  that  used  by  the  British  (and  also 
by  the  I'nited  States  at  that  time)  been  available,  the  northern  barrage  project 
would  have  been  utterly  imijossiblc  of  execution  within  the  time  allowed  by  rea- 
son of  the  enormous  number  of  mines  required  for  a  barrage  280  miles  long. 
The  combined  resources  of  the  Allies,  especially  in  the  matter  of  high  explosives, 
could  not  have  produced  the  required  number  of  mines,  nor  could  the  combined 
could  not  have  produced  the  required  number  of  mines,  nor  could  the  combined- 
mining  forces  have  planted  them  in  a  single  year.  *  *  *  On  November  1. 
1917,  after  the  barrage  project  had  been  finally  and  definitely  adopted,  the  only 
parts  *  *  •  of  the  niLne  that  had  been  completely  designed  were  the  firing 
mechanism  and  the  mine  case.  However,  the  mine  section  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Commander  Fullinwider,  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  complete  a  satisfactory  development  of  the  new  mine,  and 
to  get  it  into  production  in  due  time. 

Ordinarily  it  requires  at  least  a  year  to  prove  out  such  n  design  before  it  is 
considered  wise  to  put  It  into  production.  .fudged  by  ordinary  stand- 
ards *  *  *  the  action"  of  the  bureau  In  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  this 
grand  project  before  there  was  any  certainty  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  mine, 
thereby  committing  two  Governments  to  very  large  expenditures  was.  to  suy  the 
least,  hazardous.  The  bureau  accepted  the  hazard  advisedly  as*  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  and  yet  knowing  the  odium  that  would 
attach  in  case  of  failure  *  *  •  (p.  8412).  The  problem  confronting  the 
bureau  was  to  build  a  mine  around  an  entirely  new  principle  in  mining  and 
around  a  firing  gear  outlined  but  not  jjerfected.  The  officers  responsible  for  the 
mine  freely  admitted  the  certainty  that  the  design  would  have  to  be  modified 
more  or  less  after  service  tests. 

In  another  place  we  find  the  statement  (p.  3388)  : 

The  tentative  design  of  the  mlue  had  to  be  modified  as  a  result  of  experiments 
and  more  mature  study  of  the  subject.  *  *  *  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
bureau  had  been  too  optimistic  in  its  forecast  relative  to  the  early  completion 
of  the  design  and  its  early  production. 

In  view  of  this  official  departmental  statement  of  the  real  facts  in 
the  case,  the  Secretary's  contention  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
delaying  the  barrage  needs  no  further  comment.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  express  my  extreme  astonishment  that  statements  so  contradictory 
to  the  plain  facts  contained  in  official  documents  are  made.  They  are 
hard  to  understand.  The  Secretary  has  attacked  my  previous  testi- 
monv  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  department's  proposals  of 
April  and  May,  1917,  because  1  did  not  base  my  objections  on  the 
ground  that  the  antennas  mine  had  not  yet  been  invented — of  course. 
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»v  nothing  0f  the  antenna*  mine  at  that  time — but  I  did  know 
w  ith  the  existing  type  of  mine  the  plan  was  impracticable,  as 
-on  ««•  knowledge* I  by  the  department,  as  every  informed  person 
<lmits.  and  that  was  all  I  said  in  1!>17. 

he  United  States  in  going  to  war  had  had  as  its  only  object  the 
r  of  a  mine  barrage — if  it  had  entirely  dismissed  from  its  con- 
tion  the  desirability  of  winning  the  war,  or  the  consequences  of 
r  it,  the  country,  by  concentrating  on  the  production  of  mines, 
have  produced  the  ToO.iMM)  mines  of  the  old  type,  which  the 
in  of  Ordnance  in  April,  1917,  estimated  would  be  necessary  for 
i  rrage.    If  they  had  entirely  disregarded  the  necessity  of  main- 
\}Z  the  allied  lines  of  communication  and  had  allowed  England 
*  ranee  to  1m?  starved  into  submission  by  the  success  of  the  sub- 
it1  campaign,  thev  might  very  well  have  carried  out  the  Seere- 
•i  contention  and  laid  the  mine  barrage,  or  at  least  produced  the 
rial  for  the  mine  barrage,  though  in  all  probability  this  material 
1  never  have  been  transported  to  the  North  Sea  and  laid  there, 
as  impossible  as  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  therefore,  that  in  the 
of  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  1917  the  plan  was  at  that  time 
r  practicable  or  desirable. 

may  further  state  in  this  connection,  that  as  is  shown  in  the 
al  reports  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  as  has  been 
lally  acknowledged  by  the  Navy  Department  itself,  the  mine 
existed  in  1917.  called  the  Ely  mine,  had  been  condemned  by 
I  British  and  had  l>cen  condemned  by  us  as  an  unsatisfactory 
>.  so  that  even  if  at  the  expense  of  every  other  naval  activity 
Saw  Department  had  been  able  to  build  7V>0,(XX)  mines,  and  even 
hint  them  in  the  North  Sea,  it  would  not  have  done  any  good 
use  they  would  not  have  stayed  there,  and  thev  would  not  have 

i  effective  if  thev  had  stayed  there,  all  of  which  was  thoroughly 
en  bv  the  fact  that  they  did  not  stay  and  prove  effective  in  the 
ow  Strait  of  Dover  and  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 

rely  new  mine. 

HOUBINO  THE  NAVY  OF  CREDIT  FOR  THE  BARRACK. 

ii  this  connection  the  Secretarv  has  accused  me  of  trying  to  rob 
United  States  of  credit  for  **  inventing*1  the  idea  of  a  mine  bar- 
e.  Do  I  understand  the  Secretarv  to  imply  that  it  is  a  patriotic 
y  to  claim  credit  for  everything  creditable  done  in  the  war  and  to 
tv  responsibility  for  all  mistakes  and  failures?  Is  it  treason  to 
e  credit  where  credit  belongs?  As  a  Nation,  must  we  have  our 
f -complacency  bolstered  up  by  falsi'  claims?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  case  of  the  northern  barrage,  the  Admiralty  had  had  proposals 
irly  two  years  before  we  entered  the  war  for  laying  a  barrage  of 
nes  across  the  North  Sea.  To  any  amateur  looking  at  a  school 
>k  map  of  the  North  Sea,  this  scheme  seemed  an  absurdly  obvious 
swer  to  the  submarine  campaign.  But  careful  examination,  in  the 
:ht  of  all  previous  experience,  showed  that,  with  the  mines  avail- 
le  previous  to  November,  1017.  the  barrage  was  absolutely  im- 
acticable  in  view  of  the  time  and  material  required.  The  proposal 
the  department  on  May  11  was  not  a  plan  for  laying  a  barrage. 
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It  was  a  mere  request  to  be  informed  whether  such  a  barrage  was  at 
that  time  considered  practicable. 

Similarly,  Admiral  Mayo  brought  no  plan  for  the  northern  bar- 
rage. The  memorandum  he  furnished  the  Admiralty  dealt  only  with 
various  suggestions  and  proposals  as  to  what  the  barrage  should  be. 
The  first  detailed  plan  for  this  northern  barrage,  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  one  prepared  in  London  in  September.  1917, 
by  the  Admiralty  plans  division,  in  consultation  with  our  own  and 
other  allied  officers.  It  was  this  plan  which  Admiral  Mayo  took  back 
with  him  to  Washington.  It  had  written  upon  it  the  request  that  the 
Admiralty  be  informed  whether  the  Navy  Department  accepted  the 
proposal  or  not.  Xo  decision  was  reached  bv  the  department  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Then  on  November  1,  1  was  informed  that  the 
department  had  approved  the  proposals  contained  in  this  plan.  This 
same  plan  continued  to  serve  as  the  basis  on  which  the  barrage  was 
laid,  though  it  was,  of  course,  frequently  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  lessons  of  subsequent  experience.  * 

Since  these  were  the  facts  of  the  matter.  I  submitted  them  as  such, 
believing  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  the  simple  truth,  and  not  to 
claim  credit  for  things  our  Navy  did  not  do.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  fully  and  completely  explained  that  the  northern  barrage  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  invention  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnanre  of 
the  new  type  of  mine.  The  development  of  this  mine  during  the  war 
was  a  magnificent  achievement.  To  it  alone  was  the  barrage  in 
reality  due.  Hence,  although  the  suggestion  for  a  barrage  hat]  been 
made  years  before,  when  the  department  proposed  it  (although  the 
detailed  plan  followed  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  department,  for 
they  did  not  have  the  data  necessary  for  any  su  h  plan)  the  credit 
for  making  possible  the  barrage  rests  altogether  with  the  officers  in 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  who  developed  the  mine,  and  with  the 
department  for  realizing  its  possibilities  and  supplying  the  quantity 
of  mines,  the  mine  layers,  and  other  material  needed  for  the  barrage. 

But  the  laving  of  the  barrage  was  not  in  anv  sense  the  single  bold 
stroke  that  ended  submarine  warfare.  The  submarine  had  already 
been  defeated  in  its  mission  of  forcing  the  Allies  to  peace  long  before 
the  barrage  was  laid,  or  even  before  it  had  been  begun.  The  very 
possibility  of  laying  the  barrage  depended  indeed  upon  first  master- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  submarine.  Only  thus  was  it  possible  to 
transport  the  material  needed  overseas. 

THE   EFFECTI V E X ESS   OF  THE   ALLIED   AXTISl  UM AR1 XE  POLICY. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  time  for  bold  and  offensive  action  when  we  en- 
tered the  war  in  April.  1917:  it  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  motives  of 
timid  prudence  and  purely  defensive  considerations  should  have  been 
subordinated  to  our  principal  mission  of  winning  the  war  by  striking 
the  enemy  on  the  sea  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible,  in  the  way 
which  the  experience  of  the  war  showed  would  produce  the  greatest 
results.  The  Allies  had  a  complete  and  consistent  policy,  or  at  least 
developed  one.  in  1917,  which  proved  successful.  It  met  the  issue  of 
overcoming  the  submarines:  it  made  possible  the  victory.  That  plan 
was  twofold:  it  consisted  in  the  protection  of  merchant  shipping  by 
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*  of  convoys  and  in  offensive  action  against  the  submarines  by 
rht  craft  assigned  to  convoy  escort  in  the  danger  zone,  and  by 
ntinjr  flotillas  built  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  used  in  watch- 
t.*  narrow  passages.  These  became  increasingly  more  effective 
>t  the  submarine  as  additional  craft  became  available  and  lis- 
:  <  lev  ices  and  other  apparatus  l>ecame  more  effective. 

•  inability  shown  by  the  <lepartment  to  understand  the  situation 
>  take  the  action  required  did  have,  as  its  result,  unnecessary 

I  n  so  far  as  the  department  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
i   it  ultimately  accepted  and  carried  into  effect  throughout  the 

Ikm anse  of  the  desire  for  some  roval  road  to  victory),  the  de- 
lent  was  wrong  and  misguided,    ftut,  as  Admiral  Benson.  Ad- 

McKcan.  and  ('apt.  Pratt  have  told  you.  they  fully  realized  at 
me  that  the  onlv  wav  to  meet  the  submarine  was  bv  the  methods 
1  were  actually  used.  Once  thev  came  to  this  decision  the  co- 
ition of  the  Navy  Department  with  the  Allies  gradually  became 
i  ve. 

e  mine  barrage  could  not  have  been  laid  sooner  than  it  actually 
because  the  mine  which  made  it  possible  had  not  l>een  invented 
e  time.  And  it  was  only  natural,  in  view  of  the  situation  so 
ly  explained  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance's  official  summary,  that 
professional  exj>ert  should  hesitate  to  place  his  whole  hope  on 
iting  the  submarine  in  a  measure  which  was,  even  in  November, 
.  when  the  northern  barrage  project  was  adopted,  as  yet  only 
ri  mental. 

ADMIRAL  rensox's  attitude  toward  the  northern  barrage. 

his  is  probably  the  explanation,  for  example,  of  the  attitude  which 
diral  Benson  himself  took  toward  the  mine  barrage.  Admiral 
•o  had  brought  over  from  the  department  in  the  early  part  of 
»bcr  the  definite  plan  for  the  northern  mine  barrage.  It'was  upon 
plan  and  not  upon  any  earlier  memorandum  or  suggestion  that 
barrage  was  ultimately  laid.    On  November  J,  while  Admiral 
son  was  on  the  high  seas  en  route  to  England,  I  received  the 
sage  from  the  Navy  Department  informing  me  that  the  northern 
rage  project  had  l>een  officially  approved.    Admiral  Benson,  on 
iving  in  England  and  learning  of  it,  sent  the  following  message  to 
department: 

>let:ram  sent  Nov.  8,  1917.    Opnav  Washington.    Serial  No.  l.'Ul.    Bal.    Very  secret.) 

Ml.  Your  92.'.  From  Benson.  My  understanding  with  Secretary  and  up- 
turns wns  thai  no  derision  «»n  mine  harrier  project  won  hi  lie  made  until 

r  I  had  arrival  her**  and  discussed  subj^t  with  Admiral  Jellieoe  and  Ad- 

■I  Sims.   Operations*  aetiou  in  sending  02.V- 

riio  number  of  the  cable — 

t  embarrassed  me  very  decidedly.  During  remainder  my  absence  send  all 
mrtmental  decisions  Involving  policy  to  me  hefore  sending  them  for  trans- 
tal  to  Admiralty.  Consider  that  025  should  not  have  been  sent  until  after 
tad  arrived  here  and  been  informed  10208. 

Sims. 

1  just  want  to  call  attention. to  the  fact  that  the  cablegram  is  from 
•nson,  signed  Sims.    They  went  tb rough  my  office. 
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On  the  following  day,  he  sent  another  message  to  the  department, 
in  which  he  said : 

NOVKMBER  a.  1017. 

1342.  From  Admiral  Benson.  Culled  on  (ietldes.  Had  lonj:  conference  with 
Jellicoe.  All  fully  cominced  practicability  and  desirable  to  lay  North  Seu 
barrier  if  shipping  for  handling  material  can  be  spared.  Have  assured  them  we 
will  do  our  part. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Secretary's  contentions  concerning  the  bold 
and  audacious  policy  which  he  favored  reduces  itself  to  this:  That 
the  department,  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  war  experience  of  the  Allies,  were  obsessed  by  a  de- 
sire to  astonish  the  world  by  doing  some  new  and  unheard  of  thing, 
by  discovering  the  uroyal  road  to  victory;"  in  the  desire  to  do  this, 
they  proposed  two  plans  in  April  and  May,  1917,  both  of  which  were 
impracticable  and  both  of  which  the  department  itself  later  ad- 
mitted to  be  impracticable;  and  in  thus  concentrating  upon  an  en- 
deavor to  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  they  postponed  the  effective 
intervention  of  our  Navy  in  the  war  tor  a  number  of  months,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  postponement  of  the  ultimate  victory. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  of  misrepre- 
sentations of  fact  into  which  the  Secretary,  as  a  civilian,  has  fallen, 
because  of  his  failure  to  understand  certain  very  simple  technical  con- 
siderations. It  is  hardly  a  defense  of  the  department's  delays  in 
1917  to  say  that  they  did  not  do  what  they  could  have  done  because 
they  hoped  that  they  might  ultimately  be  able  to  do  very  much  better. 
It  is  not  enough  to  declare  one's  allegiance  to  a  bold  and  audacious 
policy.  It  is  necessary  also  to  mee{  the  crisis  of  a  war  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  possible  victory.  No  war  policy  is  of  any  value  unless 
means  are  available  for  carrying  it  out  immediately  and  effectively. 

PERSONAL  ATTACKS  AND  REFLECTIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  questions  of  personalities : 

I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate  all  personalities 
from  my  testimony.  I  regret  that  the  Secretary  considered  it  neces- 
sary, in  attempting  to  refute  my  official  criticisms,  to  enter  upon  a 
general  attack  against  my  personal  character,  my  ability  and  credi- 
bility as  an  officer,  and  my  loyalty  to  my  country.  I  have  no  in  ten- 
tion  of  attempting  to  answer  the  numerous  reflections  made  upon  me 
throughout  the  Secretary's  testimony.  I  desire  merely  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  nature  of  these  attacks,  as  recorded  in  the  Secretary's 
testimony,  and  to  compare  the  opinions  he  now  expresses  with  the 
opinions  he  expressed  about  one  year  ago  concerning  my  character 
and  services. 

A  review  of  these  personal  attacks  shows  that  they  can  be  divided 
into  three  parts : 

First.  Purely  personal  attacks. 

Second.  Criticisms  and  reflections  upon  my  official  actions. 

Third.  Attacks  upon  my  motives  and  a  questioning  of  my  loyalty 
to  my  country,  combined  with  charges  that  amount  to  little  less  than 
treason. 

The  Secretary's  opinion  of  my  personal  character : 
In  dealing  with  my  personal  character,  the  Secretary  has  accused 
me,  directly  or  by  unmistakable  implication,  of  being  indiscreet,  of 
being  actuated  by  all  kinds  of  ulterior  motives,  of  being  insubordi- 
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consciously  and  deliberately,  of  having1  endeavored  to  deceive 
ki>n.rtment  and  the  President,  and,  finally,  of  being  at  least  an 
°ry  to  a  forgery. 

I>«.ge  4738,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  referred  to  my  criticisms 
a.   number  of  years  ago  of  the  design  of  battleships  we  were 
t>\iilding,  as  "the  scandalous  charges  spread  broadcast  at  the 

{>age  4789,  the  Secretary  testified  that  he  regarded  me  as 
-^d  by  44  rather  a  love  of  glitter  and  foreign  recognition  and  honor 
anything  else/'  On  page  4792,  he  speaks  with  regret  of  having, 
IT,  forgotten  my  previous  indiscreet  speeches  and  actions.  He 
•  t  hat  in  this  investigation  I  have  (p.  4793)  "erected  a  towering 
t\ire  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation."    He  referred  (p. 

to  the  "  wantonness  "  of  my  charges,  and  states  that  he  was 
•Iced  at  the  idea  that  a  naval  officer  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
H  of  confidence  "  as  my  letter  revealed. 

commenting  upon  my  refusal  in  December,  1917,  to  declare 
the  Navy  Department  had  done  everything  they  could  do,  the 
*tary  accuses  me  of  deliberately  attempting  to  deceive  the  de- 
cent. I  had  replied  that,  in  answer  to  my  requests  for  forces, 
>r\nel,  etc.,  the  department  had  always  replied  that  they  were 
irifj  everything  available.  The  Secretary  implies  that  this  was  a 
[>tion  and  that  because  I  failed  at  the  time,  in  the  stress  of  war, 
:ite  the  actual  circumstances  concerning  the  situation,  because  I 
t  hat  it  was  mv  duty  as  an  officer  to  accept  during  the  war,  in  all 
lty,  the  decisions  of  the  department,  the  Secretary  says  that  I 

**  propound  a  new  doctrine  of  deception";  that  I  consider  it 
l liable  and  proper  to  deceive  my  superior  officers.  The  Secretary 
s.  "  He  certainly  did  this"  (p.  4830). 

milarly,  the  Secretary,  in  referring  to  my  reply  to  the  Presi- 
">  message,  in  July,  1917,  said: 

is  is  tlit*  most  remarkable  Of  the  abundant  evidence  that  Admiral  Sims  was 
.'imotized  hy  Rritlsh  influences  that  lie  was  willing  to  try  to  lure  the  l'resi- 

of  the  Tutted  Stab's  into  the  feeling  that,  "  regardless  of  any  future 
lopmentH.  we  could  always  count  upon  the  support  of  the  British  Navy." 
*    It  Is  to  he  hoped  that  if  Admiral  Sims  has  SUCO  assurance,  he  will 

u  copy  of  the  pledge  in  writing  with  the  name  of  the  Important  Oovern- 

t  official  appended  thereto,  to  be  tile<l  in  the  archives  "of  sops  for  the 
»le.  ' 

lie  Secretary  has  similarly  stated  that  I  had  "a  mind  that  genu- 
ted  to  Hritish  views." 

le  stated  also  (p.  5<M)*J)  that  I  have  M  a  spirit  of  pride  in  continued 
Libordination  to  authority,"  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar  when 
as  sent  to  London.  lie  then  said  :  "  If  I  had  fully  understood  and 
►  perly  assessed  his  past  attitude  and  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
:hest  spirit  of  Loyalty,  he  would  not  have  been  sent." 

CHE  IMPLIED  C1IAROE  OF  ALTERING  A  SIGNATURE  <>F  AN  OFFICIAL 

MESSAGE. 

N'ot  content  with  accusing  me  of  merely  moral  turpitude,  the  Sec- 
ary  implied  that  I  was  guilty  of,  or  responsible  for,  a  forgery, 
iiis  he  stated : 

Mnuehody  was  guilty  of  signing  my  name  to  an  original  dispatch  which  th 
ginal  here  shows  I  had  never  signed,  or  of  altering  a  dispatch  by  erasing 
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real  signature  and  substituting  "  Daniels."  You  can  imagine  my  indignation 
when  this  false  signature  was  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  In  the  sensa- 
tional press  st orh*s  of  the  hearings.  *  *  *  The  perpetrator  of  this  attempt 
to  tlx  upon  the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  telegram  signed  by  another 
official  ought  to  be  produced  by  Admiral  Sims,  who  produced  the  altered  tele- 
gram, and  who  owes  an  apology  to  me  and  to  the  country  for  the  impression 
undertaken  to  be  made  by  bis  testimony  based  upon  a  false  signature. 

As  I  have  already  informed  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
circumstances  are  as  follows,  beino;  contained  in  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  May  14. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Sims,  you  will  recall  that  on  receipt  of 
this  letter  I  called  you  up  on  the  telephone  and  asked  if  you  wanted 
to  have  the  letter  introduced  in  the  record  at  that  point  or  whether 
you  would  not  rather  wait  and  bring  the  matter  out  when  you  came 
to  the  committee,  and  you  replied  that  the  second  course  was  the  one 
you  preferred. 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  I  understood  it  that  way. 

May  14,  1920. 

My  Dkar  Senator  Hale:  I  have  noted  by  the  press  of  last  night  and  this 
morning  that  Secretary  Daniels  states  in  his  testimony  that  the  telegram  which 
I  quoted  in  my  testimony  as  follows: 

*'  In  regard  to  convoys,  1  consider  that  American  vessels  having  armed  guards 
are  safer  when  sailing  independently."  was  trail  mitted  through  tite  British 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  signed  "Opnav"  (Office  of  Naval  Operations), 
"A.  F.  Carter,  by  direction  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations." 

In  regard  to  this  incident,  I  can  only  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  this  telegram  1  was  at  Queenstown,  and  the  message  came  to  me  from  the 
Admiralty,  over  their  own  wires  and  in  their  own  code,  and  was  signed  "  Dan- 
iels." I  have  a  copy  of  this  telegram,  which  was  made  by  the  historical  sec- 
tion of  the  London  headquarters,  and  I  quote  below  exactly  the  text  as  it 
was  trail  eril>ed.  These  historical  files  have  been  in  the  Navy  De]>artineut 
for  about  a  year  and  must  contain  the  original,  of  which  the  following  tele- 
gram is  a  carl  win  copy  : 

11-1-1 
3 
C 
1 

No.  408 
'JO  0/1 7 

TELEGRAM. 

From :  Admiralty. 

To:  Commander  in  chief  (of  the  Irish  station). 

408.  Following  for  Admiral  Sims:  There  will  be  no  additional  movements 
before  August  of  troops.  You  will  be  furnished  fully  with  information  as  to 
sailing  of  Army  Mipply  ships  as  far  as  possible  in  advance,  and  the  actual 
sailing,  intended  route,  and  probable  dates  of  arrival  will  be  reported.  We 
ho|»e  to  sail  four  Army  supply  ships,  now  fitting  out,  in  about  lo  days"  time. 
The  32  destroyers,  which  are  all  that  there  are  available,  have  sailed.  One 
hundred  and  ten-foot  chasers  which  are  to  be  sent  to  France  should  begin 
to  deliver  In  August.  Fishing  vessels.  12  in  number,  will  sail  in  August  for 
France.  There  are  no  other  small  craft  available  at  pre  ent.  although  work 
on  yachts  i ^  being  pushed,  probably  ready  loth  July.  In  regard  to  convoy,  I 
consider  that  American  vessels  having  armed  guards  are  safer  when  sailing 
uidejH'ndently. 

Daniels. 

Continuing:  the  letter: 

I  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  signatures  of  the  numerous  official  me  - 
sages  signed  "Daniels"  submittal  to  the  committee.  They  are  all  authentic 
copies  from  the  official  archive  of  my  organization  abroad  during  the  war. 
and  which  are  probably  now  in  the  department's  historical  tiles.  From  an 
examination  of  such  records  as  are  now  In  my  ]s>ssesslon,  It  appears  that  the 
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•  «»f  the  me  sagos  received  by  me  during  the  early  months  of  the  war 
iiilarly  signed  "Daniels." 

>o««rt»tnry  has  apparently  wholly  misinterpreted  my  testimony,  as  I 
«>th**r  thought  in  mind  than  to  convey  that  the  dispatches  snhmitted 
i'!i<«<»   originated  with  an  organization,  and  not  from  any  particular 

1  of  that  organization. 
^   particular  pains  t«»  explain  thl    fact  very  carefully  In  my  testimony. 

•  •s  r»47  iV\s  of  my  testimony  of  March  IN,  1020,  ns  follows: 

10  pnrt  of  my  testimony  have  I  charged  the  responsibility  for  any  of 
itr*»s  enumerated  against  any  person,  but  I  have  tried  to  make  It  clear 
••»  r«»s[>on  ibility  for  these  failures  rests,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  Navy 
n«'iit  as  an  organization  rather  than  U|>on  any  individual.  Tf  any  in- 
l  wns  r*'s[M»i<siblc.  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  failures  I  have  pointed  out, 
t    would  necessarily  have  to  be  develojied  by  persons  who  were  in  a 

to  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  department  during  the  |>oriod  in 

official  knowledge  extends  only  to  the  doors  of  the  department  and  not 
thoni.  The  fact  that  numerous  letters  and  cable  dispatches  which  I 
hiuitted  In  evidence  bear  the  signature  of  this  or  that  person  is  not  to 
n  as  an  indication  that  I  believe  the  signer  personally  responsible  for 
ion  indicated.  They  merely  Indicate  that  the  letter  of  dispatch  was 
and  written  with  the  authority  of  the  Navy  Peparment  as  an  organlza- 

imld  be  particularly  noted  that  in  many  other  important  instances  the 
ry  is  glad  to  claim  authorship  for  messages  similarly  signed  "  Daniels," 
h  they  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  in  one  of  the  otlices  of  the  de- 
nt. 

point  illustrates  the  necessity  for  my  recommendations  as  to  new  legis- 
n  order  to  avoid  in  the  future  any  confusion  or  vagueness  as  to  respon- 
in  connection  with  questions  of  a  strictly  military  nature, 
rery  sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Sims. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Xary. 

t<»r  FitKDKKtrK  Hale. 

1»0t  Sixteenth  Street  XM  .,  WaMhinflton.  D.  C. 

»  not  know  in  that  letter  where  I  said  that  most  of  the  messages 
eached  me  were  signed  "  Daniels."  In  that  period  of  the  war 
t  all  messages  of  a  confidential  nature  came  to  me  through  the 

11  Admiralty  because  at  that  time  we  had  developed  no  naval 
in  which  we  had  reliance.  We  were  afraid  that  they  had  gotten 
nd  therefore  all  the  messages  were  sent  through  the'British  code 
ie  British  Admiralty. 


C  HA  ROE  OF  DISLOYALTY  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


his  testimony  the  Secretary  has  also  implied  that  I  was  guilty 
loyalty  to  the  department.  In  illustration  of  this  he  produced 
?r  from  my  personal  files,  written  by  me  to  Admiral  Bayly  on 
mber  24,  191S.  Let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  at  the  time 
cpartment  directed  the  establishment  of  a  historical  section  in 
>rees  overseas,  I  permitted  the  historical  section  to  go  through 
>rsonal  files  and  to  make  copies  of  such  letters  as  bore  upon  naval 
tions. 

Iso  permitted  those  letters  to  he  sent  in,  and  I  never  looked  them 
at  all,  simply  trusting  that  they  would  pick  out  the  right  ones, 
have  already  stated  before  this  committee,  manv  of  these  letters 
purely  personal  communications  with  my  friends  in  the  Amer- 
service  and  in  allied  services.  Many  of  them  contained  the  kind 
rsonal  comments  and  remarks  on  the  situation  which  one  very 
makes  to  friends,  and  which  have  not  the  slightest  official  ehar- 
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acter  or  significance.  It  was  ray  understanding  at  the  time  that  these 
documents  were  to  be  considered  confidential  and  used  only  by  the  his- 
torical section  as  the  basis  for  future  investigations  into  the  history 
of  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  the 
misuse  of  this  personal  correspondence,  and  the  violation  of  my  con- 
fidence in  the  department  by  the  publication  of  many  of  my  personal 
letters  to  foreign  officers  in  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  th«e 
Navy  and  other  witnesses  before  this  committee.  Not  only  is  it  un- 
fair to  me,  but  it  is  extremely  unfair  to  the  foreign  officers. 

In  referring  to  one  statement  that  I  made  in  this  letter  of  Septem 
ber  24, 1918,  to  Admiral  Bayly,  Secretary  Daniels  quoted  the  follow 
ing  paragraph  from  my  letter : 

There  is  no  doubt  at  nil  Hint  the  principal  dignitaries  at  home  are  very  nerv 
ous  lest  some  of  our  troop  transports  be  torpedoed.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  this  nervousness  is  largely  of  a  political  kind. 

The  Secretary  then  commented : 

An  attack  upon  the  American  Government  in  a  letter  to  the  British  adiniru 
that  because  we  wanted  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  2,000,000  soldiers,  it  was 
political.  If  I  had  seen  that  letter,  gentlemen,  I  should  have  ordered  him  hoim 
by  wire  and  put  him  under  court-martial. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  here  that,  as  I  have  tol<: 
you  so  many  times,  my  chief  anxiety  while  in  Europe  was  the  re 
sponsibility*  which  rested  upon  me  for  the  safeguarding  of  thes* 
American  troops  in  transit  through  the  submarine  zone.  The  fad 
that  the  forces  under  my  command  did  succeed  in  escorting  most  o: 
our  2,000,000  troops  to  France  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  L 
a  sufficient  answer,  I  think,  to  any  comment  or  criticism  to  the  effec 
that  I  did  not  provide  adequate  protection  for  them.  Certainly  : 
personal  comment  which  I  might  have  made  to  a  friend  in  a  persona 
letter  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  nervousness  of  certain  official: 
in  Washington  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  attack  upon  tin 
American  Government  or.  in  fact,  an  attack  upon  anybody  at  all. 

i 

REFLECTION  UPON  31 Y  OFFICIAL  ACTS  AND  SERVICES. 

I 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  personal  criticisms  by  the  Secre 
tarv  he  has  presented  what,  if  his  charge  be  true,  constitutes  a  for 
midable  indictment  against  my  ability  as  an  officer  and  against  mi 
services  abroad.  But  in  doing  this  he  necessarily  makes  a  still  mnn 
formidable  indictment  against  himself,  that  of  permitting  an  office) 
of  the  kind  that  he  represents  me  to  be  to  retain  for  a  year  and  ; 
half  after  he  himself  had  knowledge  of  my  alleged  character  (whicl 
he  admits  in  his  testimony)  to  retain  the  command  of  our  nava 
forces  on  the  fighting  front  and  continue  responsible  for  the  safe 
guarding  of  the  transport  of  our  army  overseas. 

In  substance  the  Secretary  says  that  I  was  continuously  hypnn 
tized  and  obsesseed  by  British  influences:  that  I  opposed  the  de 
partment's  policies  consistently  and  favored  the  British  merely  be 
cause  they  were  British  and  not  American;  that  I  was  practical!; 
insubordinate  and  disobedient  in  refusing  to  carry  out  the  depart 
ment's  instructions;  that  on  one  occasion  Admiral  Mayo  had  to  U 
sent  abroad  after  I  had  failed,  upon  being  given  explicit  orders  lv 
the  department,  to  discuss  certain  proposals  with  the  British  Ad 
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On  another  occasion  he  accused  me,  by  making  use  of  only 
il  ((notation  from  one  of  my  letters,  of  wanting  to  turn  over 
vv  to  the  British  Navy.  He  has  declared  that  I  failed  to 
the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  troops,  and  placed  a  higher 
n  merchandise  than  on  lives.  He  has  implied  that  1  was 
tterested  in  the  administration  of  our  naval  forces  abroad  by 

•  for  foreign  honors  and  recognitions  of  various  kinds  than  I 

•  the  efficient  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  commander  of  the 
an  forces  at  the  front.  He  has  declared  that  I  not  only  op- 
11  policies  originated  by  the  department  but  that  1  originated 

my  own. 

•xample.  in  beginning  his  statement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
p.  47S4-47SS)  : 

**:»<-o  (,f  n  LM-rnt  »« »1 »  greatly  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  regret  that 
il  othVer  should,  for  any  reason  or  any  motive,  seek  *»1 1 lier  to  minimize 
ii^t  aspersions  upon  the  splendid  work  done  by  brother  officers  in  or  out 

•  'purtinent.    I  confess  to  surprise  ami  regret  when  Admiral  Sims  made 
!*•  letter  which  was  the  occasion  of  your  hearing.    Paring  the  conduct 
ar.  in  several  important  particulars,  I  felt  he  did  not  wholly  measure 
peetations  in  certain  particular  ways,  of  which  six  may  Im»  mentioned: 
lucked  the  vision  to  see  that  a  grent  and  new  project  to  bar  the  sub- 
froin  their  hunting  grounds  should  be  promptly  adopted  and  carried 

mutter  what  the  cost  or  how  radical  the  departure  from  what  ultra 
men  regarded  as  impraetloahle. 

seemed  to  accept  the  views  of  the  British  Admiralty  as  superior  to 
ir  that  eon  Id  eomo  from  America,  and  urged  those  views  even  when  the 
apartment  proposed  plans  that  proved  more  effective, 
public  speec  hes  and  other  ways,  he  gave  a  maximum  of  credit  t«>  British 
uol  minimized  what  his  c<  fun  try  was  doing. 

coveted  British  decorations  ami  seemed  to  place  a  higher  value  on 
given  abroad  than  by  honors  that  could  be  conferred  by  the  American 

Ht'llt. 

aspired  to  become  a  member  of  the  British  Admiralty  and  wrote  eom- 
:lv  when  the  American  government  declined  to  permit  him  to  accept 
ider  by  the  King  of  Kngland. 

placed  protection  of  merchant  shipping,  with  concentration  of  destroy- 
lueenstown.  as  the  main  opera  thai  of  our  forces  abroad,  failing  to  appre- 
»ut  Pie  protection  of  transports  carrying  troops  to  France  was  the 
unt —  and.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  that  was  the  paramount — naval  duty 
felt  impelled  to  cable  him  peremptorily  that  such  was  our  main  mission. 

first  of  these  points  T  have  already  dealt  with  in  discussing  the 
followed  by  the  Allies  and  the  particular  plans  recommended 
department  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy. 
h  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
se  cases  where  I  accepted  the  views  of  the  Hritish  Admiralty, 
►vere  views  arrived  at,  or  agreed  upon,  by  the  responsible  allied 
■5  in  the  war  zone  who  had  extended  experience  in  the  kind  of 
re  that  we  had  to  wage.    The  Xavy  Department  has  failed  to 
any  plans  which  they  put  forward  which  were  more  effective 
he  plans  and  policies  which  were  carried  out  by  the  Allies 
succeeded  in  winning  the  war. 

h  regard  to  the  third  point,  I  have  already  stated  repeatedly 
n  my  speeches  and  writings  I  have  merely  given  a  correct  ac- 
of  what  happened.  During  the  war.  the  part  played  by  the 
It  Xavy  was  vastly  greater  than  that  of  anv  other  allied  navy, 
s  the  British  Grand  Fleet  which  contained  the  German  High 
Fleet.  Tt  was  the  British  Xavy  which  provided  the  greater 
>n  of  all  convov  escorts  and  all  antisubmarine  forces  in  the 
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war  zone.  The  number  of  our  own  forces  abroad  was  very  small 
in  comparison. 

Does  the  Secretary,  then,  regard  a  mere  statement  of  truth  a  desire 
to  minimize  what  mv  own  country  was  doing !  Does  lie  Mieve  that 
a  mere  statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  allied  naval  effort  con 
tributed  by  the  British  Navy  is  a  reflection  upon  our  own  efforts  i  1 
can  not  otherwise  understand  his  criticism.  No  one  has  disputed 
or  can  dispute,  the  essential  facts  in  the  case.  All  have  agreed  that 
our  efforts  were  not  as  great  as  those  of  the  British.  That  is  all  1 
have  ever  said.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prai* 
our  own  service,  to  condem  nor  criticize  another;  and  if  that  be  in\ 
fault,  I  shall  make  no  apologies  for  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  point,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  on  official  record  as  opposed  to  all  decorations,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  he  regarded  my  desire  for  British  decorations  and  honors 
as  due  to  a  love  of  glitter  and  foreign  recognition  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  consequently  tolerantly  passed  over  the  matter.  It 
this  connection,  let  me  say  that,  in  the  Secretary's  testimony,  hit 
charge  that  I  desired  British  honors,  etc.,  is  based  upon  three  things 

First.  Upon  my  recommendation  that  our  own  officers  serving  u 
the  war  zone  who  destroved  submarines  or  performed  other  meritori 
ous  services  should  be  allowed  to  receive  the  same  decorations  fron 
the  foreign  countries  with  whose  navies  they  were  serving,  as  wouh 
be  given  to  the  officers  of  these  foreign  services  for  the  same  creditaM. 
acts.  At  that  time  our  own  department  had  worked  out  no  suitable 
recognition  for  distinguished  and  heroic  service.  Our  officers  am 
men  were  serving  alongside  of  allied  officers  and  men  who  were  re 
ceiving  decorations  from  their  own  Governments.  It  naturally  dit 
not  contribute  to  the  morale  of  our  own  men  to  see  the  foreign  officer 
and  men  receiving  recognition  for  achievements  which  were  no  mor 
splendid  than  those  of  American  personnel.  I  therefore  recom 
mended  a  policy  which  was  ultimately  followed  by  all  the  America] 
military  services,  that  is,  that  our  officers  and  men' serving  in  the  wa 
zone  should  be  permitted  to  receive  allied  decorations  for  distin 
guished  and  heroic  conduct. 

It  might  be  added  that  at  no  time  did  the  department  ever  provid 
for  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  services  of  these  men  and  wbei 
the  medal  awards  were  finally  announced  last  December,  the  sen  ic 
discovered,  to  its  consternation  and  indignation,  that  being  sunk  b; 
a  submarine  was  considered  as  splendid  and  heroic  an  act  as  sinkinj 
a  submarine.  Another  interesting  fact  may  also  be  related  in  thi 
connection.  Although  the  British  Admiralty  was  not  permitted  \\ 
the  department  to  recommend  American  officers  for  the  same  decora 
tions  which  they  were  giving  to  their  own  officers  in  the  same  areat 
still  letters  of  commendation  were  sent  by  the  British  Admiralt; 
through  me  to  these  officers,  stating,  in  effect,  that  if  the  departmen 
had  permitted  it.  these  officers  would  have  received  the  distinction 
which  they  had  earned.  These  letters  were  sent  to  Washington  wit 
a  recommendation  that  they  be  attached  to  the  official  records  of  th«>s 
officers.  At  a  later  period  they  were  chagrined  and  dismayed  l» 
being  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  that,  by  department? 
order,  all  foreign  citations  for  distinguished  service  or  heroic  cor 
duct  were  being  removed  from  their  records.  The  order  created  > 
much  indignation  in  the  service  that  the  order  was  finally  rescinds 
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*rv f«>rc  could  hardly  be  said  that  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
recognition  for  the  gallant  conduct  of  our  own  men  in  the 

*e  I  was  guilty  of  any  desire  for  the  glitter  and  glory  or 
recognition  for  myself. 

econd  point  that  the  Secretary  has  raised  was  that  I  myself 
1  a  decoration  from  the  King  of  England.  The  eireum- 
have  been  fully  communicated  to  you  in  the  documents  the 
:\v  himself  ]  nil  dished.  Congress,  by  legislation,  provided  in 
'is,  that  American  officers  and  men  serving  abroad  in  the  war 
ul<l  accept  foreign  decorations.  I  was  at  once  informed  by 
artment  that  this  legislation  had  been  passed,  and  upon  the 
1  of  the  visit  of  the  House  Xaval  Committee  to  London,  and 
r  reception  by  the  King.  I  was  summoned  to  Buckingham 
without  previous  warning  and  the  decoration  was  handed  me 
ily  by  the  King.  I  did  not  regard  this  as  any  personal  rec- 
ti,  as  it  has  always  been  customary  among  great  nations  to 

adequate  official  recognition  upon  representatives  of  other 
es,  and  particularly  of  allied  countries,  within  tiieir  borders, 
v^rarded  this  decoration  as  a  form  of  international  courtesy 
a  compliment  to  the  service  to  which  I  belonged, 
issing.  let  me  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  personal  deco- 

m ean  so  little  to  me  that  I  have  never  worn  the  ribbons 
indicate  the  receipt  of  any  decoration,  and  I  have  officially 
my  objection  to  any  decorations  whatever,  and  that  is  in  offi- 
mmmications  to  the  Xavy  Department. 

third  point  upon  which  the  Secretary  makes  this  assumption 
uiv  dearest  ambition  was  blasted  when  the  department  would 
rniit  me  to  accept  an  honorary  membership  of  the  British 
alty  Board.  In  this  connection  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the 
>nv  of  Admiral  Benson  before  this  committee.  Admiral  Ben- 
uf  that  when  he  went  abroad  in  Xoveml>cr.  1917.  he  found 
was  not  then  attending  the  daily  meetings  of  the  officials  of 
itish  Admiralty.  As  this  council  reviewed  daily  the  whole 
situation  in  the  waters  aliout  the  British  Isles,  and  as  our 
were  becoming  an  ever  greater  contribution  to  the  allied  naval 
in  those  waters,  it  occurred  to  Admiral  Benson  that  it  would 
ood  thing  for  me  to  attend  these  meetings  at  the  Admiralty, 
testimony  he  said  (p.  4627)  : 

i*<!  hlni  [Admiral  Sims]  if  ht>  attended  the  daily  meetings  of  the  Rritish 
Ity,  anil  he  sutd  no,  but  lie  would  like  to  do  so.  I  arranged  all  those 
for  him. 

mother  place  Admiral  Benson  said  that  while  in  London  he 
mh\  with  the  Admiralty  the  question  of  establishing  a  planning 
i  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Admiralty  section,  and  that 
k  up  this  actively  (p.  4660) — 

I  did  ilu*  question  of  allowing  Admiral  Sims  to  attend  the  daily  meet- 
the  British  Admiralty,  which  Admiral  Sims  said  that  ho  would  very 
ike  to  do.  mid  I  Immediately  took  it  up  with  Admiral  .Tellieoe  ami  Sir 
»-.!des,  and  they  were  not  only  willing  hut  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  It 

>so(|iientlv,  very  much  to  my  surprise.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Navy  in  our  country,  informed  me  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  associate  our  Navy  Department  with  the  Admi- 
ialty  by  making  our  naval  representative  an  honorary  member  of 
the  I?oard  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  he  hoped  that  our  Government 
would  consent  to  this.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Wemyss;  the  Chief  of  the  French  Naval 
Staff,  Admiral  de  Bon;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Naval  Staff,  Ad- 
miral di  Revel :  and  Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  if  the  United  States 
Government  would  approve,  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  would 
doubtless  make  the  same  offer. 

This  offer,  which  was  intended  as  a  courtesy  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  Navy,  and  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  services  of  the  latter,  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  by  the  British  Government  to  our  Government,  after  the 
formal  approval  of  the  King  had  been  obtained. 

Doubtless  the  committee  will  realize  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  I  was  placed  when  our  Government  declined  this  courtesy. 
Subsequently  the  King  expressed  his  regret  to  me ;  and,  as  a  matter  oi 
official  duty,  this  was  reported  to  the  Navy  Department,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  I  had  been  placed 
and  of  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  cooperation  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 

The  difference  between  the  Admiralty  Board  and  the  other  as- 
semblies there  is  quite  marked.  The  Admiralty  Board  consists  of  all 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  that  meet  on  certain  stated  occasions 
to  discuss  plans  and  policies,  etc.  The  board  that  I  spoke  of  at  first, 
the  meetings  of  the  Admiralty,  were  those  held  in  the  chief  of  staff, 
or  the  First  Sea  Lord,  with  all  of  his  immediate- Sea  Lords. 

If  the  Secretary  interpreted  this  presentation  of  the  case  as  an 
expression  of  a  desire  for  the  glitter  and  glory  of  foreign  recognition 
and  honors,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  you  the  decision  as  to 
whether  his  interpretation  or  mine  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  TRANSPORTATION  A  NO  PROTECTION 

OF  TROOPS. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  this.  The  statements  and  impli- 
cations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  regard  to  my  attitude  to- 
ward the  protection  oi  troops  in  the  danger  zone  are  characteristic 
of  the  kind  of  misinterpretation  and  misrepresentation  into  which 
the  Se  retary  has.  unfortunately,  so  often  fallen  in  his  attempts  to 
deal  with  technical  militarv  matters,  which  he  does  not  understand. 
For  example,  in  the  sixth  criticism  of  my  services  abroad,  which  has 
been  quoted  above,  he  declares  that  I  failed  to  appreciate  that  the 
protection  of  troop  transports  was  my  paramount  duty  until  he  (the 
Secretary)  had  cabled  me  peremptorily  that  this  was  my  main  mis- 
sion. I  invite  the  committee  to  try  and  imagine  an  officer  who  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  our*  troops  failing  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  protecting  them. 

Running  throughout  the  Secretary's  statement  is  the  repetition  of 
this  assertion.  For  example,  on  page  4789,  he  refers  to  my  "one 
idea,  and  controlling  idea,  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  putting  all  our 
destroyers  at  Queenstown,  giving  priority  to  protection  of  merchant 
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*?r-  that  of  troop  transports."  Again,  on  page  5079,  the  Sec- 
» f  the  Xavy,  in  referring  to  the  question  of  transportation  of 
3a.id: 

**:tt  machinery  of  troop  transportation,  the  cruiser  and  transport  force, 
a»  t«*«l  by  the  Navy  Department,  built  up.  organized,  and  operated  not  by 

S^ims,  hut  by  other  officers  not  under  his  command.  His  duty  in  this 
>i»    consisted  solely  in  arranging  routes  and  providing  escort  vessels 

t  U*»  submarine  zone,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  and  vitally 
« t  «luty  he  had  to  he  reminded  time  and  again  by  the  department. 

t  lie  expression,  "  He  had  to  be  reminded  " — 

his  in  mind  now,  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  protecting 
m  troops  in  transport  through  the  submarine  zone.  Admiral  Sims  had 
minded  time  and  again  by  the  department  that  the  paramount  duty  of 

r«»yers,  with  which  nothing  must  Interfere,  was  the  fullest  protection 

«-;irrying  American  troops. 

lis  same  connection  the  Secretary  also  said  (p.  5131)  : 

v'avy  Department,  from  the  moment  it  was  intrusted  with  this  task. 
«1    the  protection  and  successful  operation  of  these  troop  ships  as  its 

<liity.  Regard  in  g  human  life  ns  more  valuable  than  supplies,  I  do  not 
ho  view  of  Admiral  Sims  that  the  escort  of  cargo  ships  was  quite  as 

nt  ns  the  protection  of  vessels  carrying  troops. 

on  page  5183 : 

n«l  it  necessary,  soon  after  troop  transjwirtatlon  began,  to-  remind  him 
that  the  first  duty  of  American  destroyers  in  European  waters  was  to 

ships  carrying  American  troops.  I  could  not  conceive  that  an  American 
1.  charged  with  such  high  responsibility,  could  regard  supplies  as  of 
:»lue  than  human  life,  and  cargo  vessels  more  important,  for  any  reason, 
lips  carrying  American  troops. 

tin.  on  page  5206,  the  Secretary  said: 

hud  believed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Admiral  Sims  cherished  any  such 
hut  he  valued  supplies  more  than  the  lives  of  American  soldiers;  that  he 
illing  to  emlanger  troop  transports  in  order  to  save  cargo  ships,  he 
have  been  Instantly  removed  from  command. 

my  personal  opinion  the  Secretary  has  overdone  it.  I  will 
lowever,  that  the  allegations,  statements,  and  implications  are 
>ut  exception  false  to  the  last  degree,  as  is  shown  by  the  record. 
>uld  he  wholly  impossible  even  to  imagine  any  person  in  the 
tion  of  mind  w  hich  he  tries  to  depict  me. 

ese  instances  that  I  have  quoted  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ur  statements  found  throughout  the  testimonv  of  the  Secretary, 
e  are  certain  considerations  in  this  connection  that  should  be 
»  perfectly  clear. 

the  time  I  went  abroad  and  our  forces  began  to  arrive  in 
>pean  waters,  no  troops  were  being  sent  from  the  United  States 
ranee,  and  the  primary  mission  of  the  vessels  in  the  early  months, 
re  the  troop  movements  began,  was  necessarilv  the  protection  of 
liant  shipping  and  offensive  operations  against  enemy  subma- 
•v  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  that  troop  movements  were  about 
•egin,  I  made  every  effort  to  induce  the  department  to  draw 
ulequate  plans  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  transport  of  these 
ps.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  first  troop  convoy  was  sent 
;rnnce  on  plans  drawn  up  hastily  in  Washington,  without  con- 
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saltation  or  consideration  of  allied  war  experiences,  ami  ^  , 
quence  the  first  troop  convovs  narrowly  escaped  disaster  lr 
letters  and  cables  at  the  time  1  pointed  out  to  the  departa*?::  j 
strongest  possible  terms,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  it,  . 
protecting  American  troops  on  the  high  seas.  The  departm-u  -  . 
requested  me  to  submit  full  plans  for  the  handling,  n>uv_: 
protecting  of  troop  convoys  through  the  war  zone.  Th** 
drew  up.  They  were  accepted  by  the  department,  put  intooj*' 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  governed  the  wh^ 
troop  transportation  in  the  war  zone.    At  no  time  were  arv  • 
troop  transports,  escorted  by  American  forces,  successfully  i:v  , 
by  submarines. 

This  shows  that  in  no  case  was  the  protection  afforded  thea 
quate.    The  disposition  of  our  naval  forces  in  European  wai--. 
made  by  me,  and  all  our  plans  and  arrangements  for  handle  t*  , 
were  made — note  this  particularly — before  I  received  »nv  : 
admonitions  which  the  Secretary  said  he  had  to  send  to  n>  *  . 
emptory  orders.    Not  a  single  one  of  the  plans  that  had  beet : 
not  a  single  detail  in  the  disposition  of  forces,  not  a  single  -K, 
the  convoy  operations,  was  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  is  i 
of  or  after  these  so-called  peremptory  orders  were  received  fr»-_  i 
Navy  Department,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  wa*  u: 
sary  that  any  such  changes  should  be  made.    The  arrangemtT.!-  , 
had  been  made  were  adequate,' as  was  amply  demonstrated  ?. 
results.    Only  four  or  five  convoys  were  attacked,  no  torpe.j. 
touched  a  loaded  transport,  not  a  single  soldier  was  lost  un-k 
protection  I  gave  them. 

I,  of  course,  realized  at  the  time  that  these  messages  wcrv 
the  usual  result  of  nervousness  in  official  quarters,  the  result  . : 
inevitable  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions  of  the  natal  - 
tion  at  the  44  front." 

In  repeated  letters  to  the  Navy  Department,  which  I  lur* 
you.  and  to  officers  in  the  department,  in  June  and  July.  in:.  t 
at  later  dates,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  mv  priman 
was  the  protection  of  American  troops,  and  that  the  font* 
my  command  had  received  instructions  based  upon  this  m> 
Not  only  was  there  never  at  any  time  any  question  in  the  for-- 
Europe  as  to  this  primary  mission,  but  you  will  find  it  clearlv  <ir? 
in  my  instructions  to  my  subordinate  commanders.    The  m^v;. 
of  the  Secretary,  inspired  by  a  natural  anxiety,  due  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  the  dispositions  which  ha«]  * 
made,  were  therefore  whollv  unnecessary*.    No  further  action  ;r 
event  could  have  been  taken  than  the  measures  already  in  ojimi 

Throughout  the  war,  and  since  the  war.  and  during  tht>  :~ 
mony,  I  have  never  stated  that  I  considered  that  mercnandi* 
of  more  value  than  human  lives,  nor  have  I  ever  stated  that  I 
sidered  the  protection  of  a  merchant  ship  to  be  more  important  t 
the  protection  of  a  troopship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plans  for  the  convoy  and  protect: 
troops  in  the  war  zone  were  all  drawn  up  at  my  headquarter* 
London.    The  routing  of  all  these  troops  were  handled,  either 
rectly  by  my  staff  in  London  or  by  Admiral  Wilson  at  Brest.  M 
^fc  my  general  direction.    The  Secretary  himself  has  told 
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**c"<?ssf ul  were  the  efforts  of  the  forces  under  my  command  and 
refutes  his  contention  that  troops  were  not  adequately  pro- 
t  )n  page  5130  he  said : 

•arrylnp  to  Kurope  and  the  bringing  home  of  2.000,000  troops  of  the 
m   KxiNMlitionary  Fore*'  has  been  Justly  termed  the  biggest  trausportn- 

in  liistory.  They  had  to  lx>  transported  3.000  miles  through  submarine- 
I  zones,  facing  the  constant  iiienuce  of  an  attack  from  an  unseen  foe,  as 

the  perils  of  war-time  navigation.  Yet  not  one  troopship  was  sunk  on 
v  to  France,  ami  not  one  soldier  aboard  a  troopship  manned  by  the 
States  Navy  lost  his  life  through  enemy  action.  That  achievement  had 
i'«*n  equaled.  It  was  not  only  the  most  important  but  the  most  successful 
►11  of  tbe  war.  The  Germans  never  believed  it  could  be  done.  *  *  * 
iking  of  our  transports  would  have  been  the  most  telling  blow  the  (Jer- 
ould  have  dealt  the  Allies,  the  greatest  victory  of  their  submarine 
t». 

they  failed  to  sink  a  single  allied  United  States  troopship  and  sank 
ret*  ships  of  other  nationalities  carrying  American  troops  was  not  due 
luck  of  intention  or  effort,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  gave  our  troopships 
utlleient  protection  that  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  I -boats  to 
era, 

1  that  efficient  protection  was  given  by  the  disposition  I  made 
?  forces  before  the  admonitions  were  received  from  the  Sec- 
T.  and  these  dispositions  were  never  in  any  degree  changed. 
>eople  who  have  any  historical  knowledge  of  warfare  know 
you  must  make  a  separate  file  at  the  front  for  what  you  call 
sthenic  telegrams,  and  you  must  be  responsible  for  your  ac- 
in  all  cases. 

is  success  was  the  result  of  the  disposition  of  forces  I  made  for 
rotection  of  our  troops,  and  this  disposition  was  not  changed, 
regard  to  the  Secretary's  statement  that  I  had  to  be  repeatedly 
manded  in  a  similar  way  throughout  the  war  for  failing  to 
r.e  the  necessity  of  protecting  troops,  let  me  sav  that  the  two 
ius  messages  quoted  bv  the  Secretary,  one  in  July,  1917,  the 
•  in  May,  1918,  were  the  only  messages  of  this  character  that 
r  received. 

4 

DEPARTMENT'S   FAILURE  TO  RECOGNIZE   NECESSITY   OF  PROTECTING 

MERCHANT  TONNAGE. 

iere  is  another  aspect  to  the  situation  which  has  been  similarly 
epresented.  Previous  to  the  1st  of  April,  1919,  the  number  of 
ps  sent  from  America  to  Europe  had  amounted  in  all  to  only 
it  300,0<)0  in  a  year.  It  had  taken  nine  months  to  get  these 
>00  men  to  Europe.  There  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
p  convoys  each  month  on  an  average  during  these  nine  months, 
le  it  was  always  recognized  that  it  was  the  paramount  mission 
he  forces  overseas  to  protect  these  troops  while  en  route  through 
war  zones,  other  considerations  could  not  be  neglected.  These 
rovs  (luring  these  nine  months  were  always  fully  protected, 
t  least  three  times  as  many  destroyers,  per  vessel  escorted,  were 
jrned  to  duty  of  escorting  them  then  were  ever  assigned  to  any 
chant  convovs.  although  the  merchant  convovs  usuallv  had 
ai  5  to  10  times  as  many  ships  as  the  troop  convoys.  No  troop 
isport  was  sunk  during  this  period  while  en  route  to  France, 
t  should  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  state  again  that  the  sub- 
rine  campaign  against  merchant  tonnage  constituted,  at  this 
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time,  the  greatest  threat  to  the  allied  cause.  If  sufficient  merchant 
shops  had  been  sunk  by  the  submarines  in  1917  the  Allies  would 
have  been  forced  to  make  peace,  and  all  of  the  American  effort  would 
have  been  in  vain,  so  far  as  assisting  the  Allies  was  concerned. 
Therefore,  while  it  was  important — and  all  important  to  protect  the 
American  troops — it  was  also  vitally  important  to  protect  the  mer- 
chant shipping  which  was  carrying  supplies  and  war  materials  for 
these  troops,  for  the  troops  of  the  allied  armies,  and  for  the  civilian 
populations  of  the  allied  countries.  My  problem  was  not  only  to 
protect  American  troops  but  also  to  safeguard,  so  far  as  I  could, 
the  allied  lines  of  communication. 

The  forces  were  consequently  so  located,  in  1917,  as  to  give  the 
maximum  possible  protection  of  merchant  convoys  as  well  at  to 
troops.  Our  destroyers  escorted  10  merchant  convoys  for  every 
troop  convoy  during  these  early  nine  months,  before  our  troop  move- 
ments really  began.  Without  the  assistance  they  gave  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  allied  countries  would  have  been  forced  into  an 
unsatisfactory  peace. 

This  was,  throughout  1917,  the  Allies'  greatest  anxiety.  The  re- 
peated statements  that  1  received  from  the  department  indicated 
that  they  were  considering,  not  the  protection  of  the  whole  of  the 
allied  shipping,  but  were  concentrating  their  efforts  in  protecting 
American  shipping  alone.  They  seemed  constantly  to  fail  to  realize 
that  our  Army  in  France,  and  the  cause  for  which  we  were  fighting, 
was  dependent  upon  the  whole  of  the  allied  shipping.  At  this  time, 
in  1917,  the  American  shipping  in  the  war  zone  was  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  of  the  allied  shipping.  Anv  protection  to 
American  ships,  however  adequate,  would  not  therefore  have  saved 
the  Allies,  if  the  measures  adopted  had  not  protected  also  the  whole 
of  the  allied  shipping. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  my  attitude  in 
this  regard  are  in  reality  a  condemnation  of  the  attitude  which  the 
department  took  at  that  time.  I  realized  to  the  full,  just  as 
thoroughly  as  anv  official  in  Washington,  the  necessity  of  giving  our 
troopships  priority  over  all  other  vessels  in  the  war  zone  in  the 
matter  of  escort,  and  they  were  given  this  prioritv.  I  also  realized, 
what  the  department  seems  to  have  failed  to  realize,  and  what  the 
Secretary  in  his  testimony  completelv  ignored,  and  that  was  that 
we  were  not  fighting  the  war  alone,  that  our  cause  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Allies 
might  very  well  have  involved  our  defeat,  and  that  the  only  means  or 
insuring  an  allied  victory  was  to  maintain  and  protect  their  over- 
seas communications,  their  supply  lines,  as  well  as  our  American 
troop  transports.  Consequently,  the  forces  under  my  command,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months,  were  engaged  most  of  the  time  in  protecting 
these  supply  lines,  not  because  they  were  neglecting  the  protection  of 
troops,  but  because  at  this  time  our  troop  convoys  were  so  few  and 
far  between  that  if  our  forces  had  been  reserved  for  the  protection 
of  them  alone,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Allies  would  nave  been 
defeated  or  forced  into  an  unsatisfactory  peace  before  the  American 
effort  on  the  western  front  could  become  effective.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  upon  this  point. 
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ATTACKS  UPON  MY  LOYALTY  TO  MY  OWN  COUNTRY. 

^>«M-retarv  has  claimed  that  during  the  war  I  was  so  pro-Brit- 
*t.  I  failed  to  safeguard  American  interests,  belittled  the  activi- 

t  he  American  Navy,  accepted  everything  British  without  ques- 
A  «s  hypnotized  by  the  British,  had  a  mind  which  genullected 
itush  views,  and  failed  in  loyalty  to  my  own  country.  Keflec- 
this  sort  appear  so  often  that  it  would  be  useless  to  collect 
iyn  the  quotations.  Curiously  enough,  the  Secretary  has  not 
it  to  point  out  the  fact  that  during  the  war  1  was  also  pro- 
*K  and  pro-Italian. 

my  state  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  accused 
pro.  I  once  served  for  four  vears  as  naval  attache  in  France, 

t  took  me  a  long  time  after  coming  back  to  the  American  end  of 

a  v  v  to  overcome  the  idea  that  1  was  pro-French.  An  officer  said 
If  you  go  down  the  street  the  newsboys  would  come  out  and 

to  self  you  the  Petite  Journal,  because  you  do  not  look  like  an 

r'u  an  ofli'-er." 

iv  should  he  choose  to  emphasize  my  lack  of  neutrality  during 
o\r  toward  one  of  the  Allies  and  fail  to  refer  to  my  eoual  lack 
iMitrality  for  the  other  European  Allies  1  fail  to  understand. 
»tloss  he  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  going  to  such  lengths 
s  attacks  upon  me  localise  of  what  he  considers  my  pro-British 
it  ies. 

>  single  instance  has  been  brought  out  in  which  my  so-called 
British  tendencies  operated  in  any  way  to  influence  my  judgment 
ust  the  interests  of  the  United  States.   As  I  have  already  shown 

the  charge  that  troops  were  not  adequately  protected  is  baseless 

absurd,  as  the  Secretary's  own  words  show.  The  fact  that  the 
ish  happened  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  merchant  ton- 
t*  under  their  flag  and  that  our  forces  were  engaged  in  protecting 
tish  merchant  tonnage  is  of  importance  only  Ijeeause  during  the 

this  British  merchant  tonnage  was  in  the  allied  service  and 
ued  the  major  part  of  the  allied  lines  of  communication.  To  have 
c<l  to  protect  it  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  have  l>een 
euehery  to  the  whole  of  the  allied  cause,  and  1  think  that  no 
ous  or 'honest  American  will  question  for  a  moment  the  policy 
ich  was  followed  throughout  the  war  in  this  regard,  not  only  by 
self,  but  by  the  Navy  Department  as  well.  Most  of  the  other 
rges  of  the  consequences  of  my  alleged  pro-British  feelings  fall  to 

ground  of  their  own  weight  when  examined.  For  example,  my 
ire  for  the  glory  and  glitter  of  foreign  decorations,  my  genuflec- 
ii  to  British  views,  etc. 

inevitably,  as  the  British  Navy  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
ied  allied  naval  forces,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  allied  navies. 
ieir  forces  were  so  much  larger  in  number  in  the  war  zone  than 
»se  of  any  other  nation  that  naturally  their  views  and  experiences 
re  of  more  importance  than  were  those  of  any  other  one  of  the 
lies.  The  department  itself  recognized  this  in  sending  their  repre- 
■itative  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  disposi- 
m  to  question  the  fact  that  in  order  to  gain  the  full  l>cnerit  of  war 
perience  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  and 
complete  harmony  with  the  British  service. 
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This  was  all  that  I  endeavored  to  do,  and  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  at  this  date  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  me  for  what  during  the  war  he  apparently  considered 
one  of  my  greatest  virtues — that  is,  my  ability  to  cooperate  with  the 
allied  navies,  and  particularly  the  British  Navy,  in  facing  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  war  on  the  sea.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  the  2'2d  of  July,  1919,  less  than  a  year  ago,  addressing 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  said — this  is  a  strain  upon 
one's  modesty  even  to  have  to  read  it : 

In  the  anxious  days  before  duty  led  the  United  States  to  enter  the  World  War, 
when  it  was  decided  to  arm  merchant  ships,  the  President  determined  to  send 
to  Great  Britain  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  and  of  approved  ability  to  represent 
our  country.  He  selected  for  what  was  then  a  delicate  mission,  as  it  was  nil 
during  the  succeeding  mouths  an  assignment  that  called  for  a  man  of  quickness 
of  grasp,  mastery  of  his  profession,  and  ability  to  sit  as  the  equal  in  any  confer- 
ence of  the  naval  leaders  of  the  free  nations.  The  country  approved  the  selection 
of  Hear  Admiral  William  Snowden  Sims.  He  had  already  shown  the  qualities 
which  made  his  mission  not  only  of  the  greatest  service  to  his  own  country,  but 
which  brought  allied  navies  into  warm  fellowship,  as  well  as  in  close  cooperation. 
He  was  at  once  welcomed  into  the  conferences  of  naval  leaders,  and  during  the 
whole  war  was  recognized  among  our  allies,  as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  naval  officers  in  the  cause  that  demanded 
initiative,  understanding,  and  a  comprehension,  which  included  among  others  the 
hard  duty  to  safeguard  the  carrying  of  millions  of  fighting  men  across  the  seas 
and  to  defeat  the  submarine  menace. 

It  is  a  matter  for  national  gratification  that  in  Hear  Admiral  Sims  America 
sent  as  commander  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  operating  in  European 
waters  an  officer  who  served  the  world  with  such  conspicuous  ability  as  to  win 
the  confidence,  the  approval,  and  also  the  sincere  admiration  of  the  world.  He 
has  been  given  the  highest  honors  by  foreign  countries  which  appreciated  his 
rare  accomplishments.  He  was  promoted  during  the  war  because  of  his  high 
merit  successively  to  vice  admiral  and  admiral,  and  it  Is  Just  that  this  highest 
rank  shall  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  It  shall  be  a 
decoration  for  life,  of  which  his  children  may  be  proud. 

If  it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to  col- 
lect a  dozen  similar  quotations  from  the  public  addresses,  annual 
reports,  and  various  other  papers  of  the  present  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy.  At  no  time  were  any  of  these  criticisms  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  you  expressed  or  even  implied  in  his  public  statements 
until  he  gave  his  testimony  before  this  committee  on  the  subject  of 
medal  awards  last  Februarv. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  ON  THE  WAR  SERVICES  OF  THE 

BRITISH  NAVY. 

I  regard  it  as  singularly  unfortunate  that  in  endeavoring  to  dis- 
credit me  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  should  have  considered  it  neces- 
saryto  reflect  upon  the  war  service  of  the  British  Navy,  or  to  make 
a  scarcely  veiled  attack  upon  Great  Britain.  I  regret  it,  especially, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  his  testimony  he  makes  the  rather  aston- 
ishing statement  that  one  of  his  chief  criticisms  against  me  is  that  / 
have  endeavored  to  disturb  the  friendlv  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  putting  that  "I"  in  italic. 

On  page  4841  of  his  testimony,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  heading.  "  Sims's  attempt  to  disturb  our  friendly  relations/' 
states  that  it  was  my  evident  purpose  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
(treat  Britain  or  in  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States;  that 
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vron«r  and  injustice  can  never  l>e  forgotten:  and  that  I  should 
•"«.*  a  vote  of  condemnation  of  the  country  for  inv  action  in  thus 
>in«r  friendly  relations  l>et\veen  this  country  and  (treat  Britain, 
lew  of  the  evidence  which  the  Secretary  has  introduced,  it 
<  to  nie,  at  least,  inconsistent  on  his  part  to  charge  me  with 
i  vorinjr  to  disturb  friendly  relations  with  (ireat  Britain. 

I  have  already  said,  if  the  charges  matle  which  I  have  just 
xarized,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  against  me  in  his 
nonv  were  true,  and  if,  as  he  intimates,  he  was  aware  of  these 
in  ll>17,  it  is  plain  that  in  retaining  me  in  my  position  abroad, 
i  viiig  me  in  a  position  where  T  could  betray  my  own  country  into 
-amis  of  another  nation,  in  leaving  me  in  command  of  the  naval 

*  abroad  and  following  in  most  cases  all  my  recommendations, 
•Voretary  of  the  Navy  failed  in  his  trust.  If  the  Secretary  was 
>f  this  opinion  in  1J)17  or  in  1918,  it  is  rather  strange  that  he 
l«l  have  changed  his  opinion  so  thoroughly  and  completely  since 

•  hearings  began. 

conclusion,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a  public 
a  nee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  just  over  a  year  ago: 

my  preliminary  statement  I  have  expressed  the  intention  of 
<ling  all  personal  references,  but  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
t  out  that  the  assumption  that  an  American  citizen  is  pro- 
ish,  or  pro-French,  or  pro-Italian  does  not  necessarily  imply 

he  is  un-American,  or  that  his  judgment  is  not  to  be  trusted 
>roteeting  the  interests  of  his  own  country.  It  is  true  that  I 
ire  the  British  character  and  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  I 
ived  from  the  British  naval  officers  and  many  others  in  carrying 
my  duties  during  the  war,  and  I  have  taken  advantage  of  proper 
sions  to  express  my  gratitude  for  and  appreciation  of  these 
ices,  as  well  as  for  the  friendship  and  assistance  given  by  (ireat 
tain  to  the  United  States  in  the  past,  but  in  doing  so  I  have  never 
:e  reached  the  limit  of  admiration  and  brotherly  love  attained 
he  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  expressed  in  a  speech  that  he  made 
-ondon  in  May,  1019,  which  was  reported  in  the  London  press  as 
ows: 

r.  Daniels  began  by  recalling  that  it  was  just  21  years  ago  that  day  that 
liral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  and  won  the  victory  which  made  the 
memorable  in  American  history. 

ml  in  America  they  love<l  to  remember  that  in  the  fateful  days  that  followed, 
•n  the  German  admiral  sought  to  embarrass  Dewey,  it  was  a  great  British 
<>r.  Admiral  Chichester,  who  balke<l  him.  The  German  admiral  called  u|sm 
oi nil  Chichester  and  asked  him,  "  ^Vhat  will  you  do  if  I  move  my  ships 
r  to  where  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship,  the  ()///m/>iV,  is  anchored';"  The 
tish  admiral  was  a  diplomat,  as  were  most  of  the  naval  oflicers.  and  he 
lied  to  the  German  in  two  words,  "Ask  Dewey."  It  was  a  delphic  answer 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  significance  of  it,  but  if  I  might  say  so, 
vas  very  illuminating.  They  could  never  forget  that  Dewey's  victory  was 
ureel  by  the  coojM«rat ion  and  the  fine  spirit  of  the  British  admiral, 
le  did  not  know  what  we  should  call  this  war  in  history,  but  he  trusted 
1  believed  that  it  would  be  called  "the  great  war  against  war."  The  ships 
the  two  navies  had  different  flags,  but  they  were  united  in  everything,  and 
•y  might  as  well  have  sailed  under  one  flag. 

Do  not  forpet  that  this  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  who  is  telling 

u  this. 

rhey  were  united  in  sentiment  and  in  valor,  and  their  flag  was  that  of  the 
iglo-Saxon  i>eople  fighting  for  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.    Their  men  had  brought 
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back  a  spirit  of  romrndshlp,  ami  to  the  motto  "  Man-h  the  N.  - 
added  to-day  another,  "Hands  across  the  sea  and  brotherh«».i  -  -  . 
Britain." 

ADMIRAL  HIMS'H  WORK. 

Ten  years  ago  Admiral  Sims,  speaking  at  a  banquet  in  \j*t\-i>-\.  , 
speeeh  in  which  he  said  that  if  the  time  ever  «*jim«*  when  flu* 
P.rit.iin  was  threatened  with  invasion,  the  Atnerb-nn  people  wnuWl  f  ^.  ; 
English  people,  shoulder  to  shoulder.    Nor  did  they  forg»-r  trut 
was  rebuked  f«»r  that  speech,  for  the  President,  in  pur*u:ir  .  t» 
1dm  a  formal  reprimand.    The  reprimand  in  the  liirhi  uf  yr- 
decoration  of  honor.     He  rejoieed  that  in  this  rooj>er;jtiiin  nth 
Navy  (he  Navy  of  the  Vnited  States  was  represented  by  a  oi<jru:>« .■■ » 
and  a  brave  man- 
That  is  me — 

who  understood  the  very  heart  of  the  strugg'e.  and  who  **nwi*-.\  :n 
sympathy  and  the  heartiest  feeling  for  his  Itritish  comrades. 

It  was  our  pleasure,  and  we  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  - 
the  I'nited  States  entered  the  war,  to  send  over  a  i»ortion  »»f  njr  l** 
associated  with  your  British  (irand  Fleet.    Our  lleet  and  your*  a -r^i 
to  lay  mines  in  the  North  Sea,  to  convoy  ships  bringing  tr««»^. 
stilettoes  of  the  sea.  stile(toes  of  the  sens  in  all  zones  of  darnn-r.  ;:M 
naval  activity  courage  and  skill  were  united.    We  kept  all  nth*-  «ti  . 
Navy  ready  for  sailing  orders  when  the  Allies  felt  a  larger  i.iiy&i  o**v 
be  needed,  for  from  the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  \\ht  r)-.t-u 
thought  but  readiness  for  the  fullest  and  quickest  cooperation  »\A 
our  sen  power  where  joint  naval  statesmanship  felt  it  could  >h«  U< 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  think  that  the  whole  of  that  - 
lias  been  put  in  the  record. 

Admiral  Sims.  It  has?    I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chaikmax.  It  was  in  the  last  day  of  the  .Secretary':.  - 
examination,  I  believe. 

Admiral  Sims.  Oh.  1  did  not  know  it.    I  will  not  rea  l  th- !  > 
of  that,  then. 

The  Chaikmax.  There  was  a  question  whether  the  pan  wL 
read  about  yourself  was  contained  in  the  speech  or  not:  ai.j 
remember  rightly,  I  put  in  a  quotation  from  the  Ixxnlon  Tin- 
May  iJ,  1919,  covering  part  of  what  you  have  read. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  I  put  in  a  quotation  from  thr  I1 
Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  of  May.  1920.    As  this  seems  to  <li!e-r 
what  we  have,  can  you  put  in  the  newspaper  article  to  win.-.  \ 
refers? 

Admiral  Sims.  This  is  copied  from  the  newspn|>er  article 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  jrive  the  committee  the  nw,*  > 
article? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  T  can  send  you  the  newspaj>er  article. 
The  Chairman.  Verv  well. 

(The  remaining  portion  of  the  extract  read  by  Admiral  Sit- 
here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

It  was  a  gratification  to  us  at  home  to  know  that  Itritish  e\i»»rN  v.v 
our  fleet  in  home  waters  well  disciplined  and  ready  to  come  over  :it  :t  ti.-r>- 
notice  as  an  invaluable  reserve,  as,  indeed,  we  always  ilwrnwl  it.  "r 
at  home  was  kept  busy  in  the  invaluable  work  of  training  nrrn>. 
'    '^Ually  in  training  armed  crews  for  merchant  ships.    It  \v:ia  teili<"J\  r 
work  that  brought  no  glory  to  the  officers  ami  men.  It 
r  British  brothers  of  the  (irand  Fleet  waited  in  enfon-.fl  i  a-i 
ans  ;ind  suffered  a  great  tedium,  and  both  were  making  r»\<-h 
?risls,  but  each  in  a  different  way. 
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tnne>«  it  Is  to  he  feared  civilians  of  both  countries  never  appreciate 
^ntial  power  and  use  of  these  portions  of  our  fleets  not  in  the  most  in- 
ir,4,ls.  but  removed  from  the  area  where  we  expeete«l— iinv.  where  we 

tin*  decisive  great  naval  engagement  would  give  striking  proof  of  tlie 
:<ml»le  |xiwer  of  the  Allied  fleets.    In  America  we  Imped  for  that  hour, 

<*li  at  II  other  hours  were  only  prepa  rat  ions.  Here  your  naval  lighters,  as 
'  »■!•«•  kept  for  the  day  when,  in  fair  combat  in  the  ojkmj  sea.  the  opposing 
1 1 1  i  —  1 1 r  in  battle  give  the  seal  and  eternal  proof  that  the  sea  power  of  our 
might  win  as  notable  a  victory  as  Nelson's  or  Pewey's. 

TRIUMPH  OF  INACTION. 

tliis  opiHUtunity  was  not  given,  because  the  (Jermans  knew  the  fact  in 
I*  tlioy  dared  win  or  lose  all  by  the  sea  tight,  it  must  be  confessed,  took 
^«>ii\o  of  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  our  navies.    But  we 

roinomber  that  the  victory  was  all  the  more  complete.  Though  lacking 
•»cy  of  a  titanic  conflict  and  denying  the  human  satisfaction  of  demon- 
ic tliat  the  men  of  the  British  and  American  Navies  of  to-day  are  of  the 
stufr  as  in  the  days  when  neither  wind  nor  rain  nor  guns  nor  any  other 

«-«»uld  withstand  their  naval  supremacy, 
cas   the  most  humiliating  s|>ectacle  in  the  annals  of  naval  history—was 
line   surrender  of  the  much-vaunted  fleet  that  was  organized  with  the 
Ml  purpose  to  conquer  the  seas,  as  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  dominate 
In  truth,  that  inglorious,  limping  spectacle  of  defeat  and  disaster 

jrrenter  significance  of  complete  undoing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to-day 
ii  history  than  could  have  come  from  a  magnificent  victory  in  a  sea  duel. 
-  not  thrilling  nor  spectacular.  It  did  not  stir  the  blood— the  thing  navy 
iml  made  ready  lor  and  coveted  as  their  heart's  desire.  But  it  did  more; 
"tc  on  sea  ;>nd  sky  the  imperishable  doom,  the  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
cc  ami  found  wanting."  and  carried  the  same  lasting  message  as  when 

fateful  words  were  interpreted  by  the  prophet  of  old.  To  Americans  and 
^h  peoples  in  the  vast  expanse  of  both  countries  the  call  is,  "Match  the 

of  your  country  in  mutual  appreciation,  in  clear  understanding,  in  full 
a  ship,  and  in  that  loving  brotherhood  and  helpful  comradeship  which  will 
or  unite  the  two  countries  in  championship  and  sacrifice  for  democracy, 
ly.  and  fraternity. 

NOKTII  SEA  BARRACK. 

by  match  the  navy?  The  most  beautiful  fruit  of  cooperative  effort  and 
t»'  friendship  the  war  has  ripened  for  us  Is  the  spirit  which  characterized 
intercourse  of  our  men  of  the  sea.  They  were  privileged  to  know  each 
r  to  the  core,  to  plan  together,  and  to  test  each  others'  knowledge  of  strategy 

tactics,  and  weapons  of  war.  to  go  down  together  to  the  sea  in  ships,  un- 
vd  when  the  perils  of  the  deep  called  only  for  men  of  the  best  mettle, 
•gether  they  undertook  the  most  gigantic  task  known  to  navies,  the  barrage 
tie  North  Sea.  where  a  mistake  or  lack  of  skill  meant  instant  death,  and  where 
hardships  were  too  great  for  any  except  the  stoutest  and  strongest  bodies, 
y  and  their  equally  brave  Allies  hunted  the  submarine  to  his  jungle  in  the 
kless  sea.  and  together  conquered  the  most  insidious  ami  the  most  evasive 

most  murderous  foe,  which,  without  humane  instinct,  lay  in  wait  for  ships 
ring  noncombatants.  sending  ruthlessly  to  watery  graves  women  and  chil- 
li, in  defiance  of  every  law  of  the  sea,  except  the  common  law  of  the  days 
piracy.  They  transported  millions  of  soldiers  with  a  safety  which  seems 
:ost  miraculous.  We  can  never  forget  that  IMtish  ships  brought  over  a 
lion  American  soldiers  from  our  shores,  and  that  the  only  limit  of  this 
aluahle  contribution  of  the  British  was  the  limit  of  your  large  facilities, 
was  a  service  of  such  emergency  and  of  such  capital  importance  that  Aineri- 
i  appreciation  is  beyond  any  expression  in  words. 

AMERICAN  LOVK  FOR  BRITISH  NAVY. 

We  lovp  to  think  in  America,  and  always  with  deeper  love  for  the  British 
ivy  ami  the  British  i>eople,  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  displayed  by  your 
linind  Chichester  at  Manila.  Kvery  American  officer  on  duty  in  southern 
ite rs  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1914  felt  the  same  grief  which  bowed  down  the  British 
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Nnv.v  when  I  he  news  came  of  the  death  of  your  A«lminil  Crad*L«-t  ,  ^  ( 
periority  in  gun  powder  gave  victory  to  the  Germans  at  r(mcw 

Close  association  at  that  time  gave  vis  to  see  the  wisdom  and  «j^.:^t 
of  your  admiral  and  to  conceive  for  him  genuine  admiration  aiid 
spirit  hovers  over  us  now,  drawing  the  nations  nearer  t-crther  r.  . 
aide  friendship.    May  we  not  in  confidence  assert  the  pei.pl***  of  wv 
will  "  match  the  navy  "  in  actual  regard,  interchange  «»f  ideas  and 
ship  which  make  the  intercourse  between  the  nation*  :i<  ix*>\t\i>      '  - 
that  which  existed  between  the  men  of  both  navies? 

NAVAL  COOPERATION. 

I  believe  I  am  the  interpreter  of  American  wishes  from  one  ^nd  <>*  »-r 
to  the  other  when  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  com rad ship  wtiicb  < "fbi- 
Dewey  sealed  in  Manila  Bay  is  the  spirit  which  the  American  pw^.-  *. 
trust  naty  prevail  between  us  to  the  end  of  time.    A  merit -an*  w-nt 
operation,  not  naval  competition,  with  Great  Britain — «\*oj*Tati«n  in 
tenance  of  humnu  liberties  the  world  over,  such  cooperation  as  They 
in  Kuropean  waters  during  the  Great  War  and  such  cor»|iemtitm.  n^i  • 
providence,  as  they  will  carry  out  again  wherever  and  \vh«*ne\er  f>* 
assailed  by  the  powers  of  evil  and  tyrannical  aggression. 

Admiral  Sims.  If  any  expression  of  admiration  for  the  sen  ~ 
the  British  and  the  British  Xavy  during  the  war.  and  l*foi>iL<  < 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  expressing  such  .wr- 
can  not  be  trusted,  what  conclusion  mav  we  draw  from  thr  .  ■ 
speech  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes. 

(The  newspaper  article  referred  to  above  by  Admiral  SimsL-. 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Sims  and  Britain's  Navy  Acclaimed  by  Daniels  in  1919.  Yii.inn.  n 

SPEAKING   IN   LONDON,   SECRET AUY   SAID  THE   PRESIDENT  S   RETRIM  OH  .*  ... -i 
FOR  PROBRrriSH    SENTIMENT  "  HAS  BECOME  A  DECORATION  OF  HOXiw  —  o  . 
THAT   UNITED   STATES    NAVY    WAS   REPRESENTED    IN    EN(JI-VNI)  KV  "t^l.:. 

WISE,    AND    BRAVE    MAN  "  TOLD   OF    CHICHESTER'S    BACK  I  NG   V?  Of  Sir 

BRITISH  SHIPS  TAKING  OVER  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS.  ONLY  A  YEAR  LATEl  T»  im  : 
WILSON'8  TAUNT  THAT  THAT  NAVY  WAS  PANIC-STRICKEN. 

[By  Frederic  William  Wile.    Copyright.  1920,  by  l'xiblic  Is&zn  iV 

Public  I^eugke  Bmir. 
W'athingUm,  L':i 

Almost  a  year  to  the  week  before  .Tosepbus  Daniels  trained  hf>  l^Lvr  : 
on  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  and  poured  an  equally  rut  bless  hnwWs-  • 
the  British  Navy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  in  England  la^i-lirj 
stinted  praise  on  the  achievements  of  Sims  and  of  Brit sea  j-wr  •. 
late  war.    Addressing  the  Anglo-American  Society  in  linden  «»n  Mav  : 
Mr.  Daniels  singled  out.  in  the  case  both  of  Admiral  Sinn  and  d* 
Admiralty,  the  very  things  which  the  naval  Secretary  and  Prerttleni 
Wilson  between  them  last  week  condemned  in  such  brutal  and  a  matins  f  *t 
Mr.  Daniels  acclaimed  Admiral  Slms's  "  pro-British  sympathies  ":  -a:! 
the  presidential  reprimand  Admiral  Sims  received  in  19W  for  u>m:.z 
*  now  had  become  a  decoration  of  honor"  and  rejoiced  that  the  Tnitei  > 
avy,  during  the  war,  "was  represented  in  England  by  a  rourajsw*  * 
nd  brave  man,  who  understood  the  very  heart  of  the  struck  a&l 
i>  it  w  i tli  sympathy  and  heartiest  feelings  toward  bis  British  ooron.l*' 
f  that  deadly  parallel,  as  regards  Admiral  Sims,  stultifies  Jitfpplws  V--- 
•rth  Carolina's  leading  naval  expert  is  made  even  more  ri<li«ntl<n* 
nner  views  of  British  naval  strategy.    Last  week  Mr.  Daia>N  na»V  ; 
"h  his  own  unmistakable  approval  President  Wilson's  remarkable  taer  "• 
Miing  ever  happened  "  in  the  British  Navy  because  it  was  Mpauic-«ri* 
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1.  UU9.  Mr  Ihtniels  was  on  his  feet  in  London  eloquently  asserting 
liiinl.  bloodied  triumph  won  by  allied  sea  i*»wer  "  had  a  greater  slg- 
tlmn  could,  have  come  from  a  magnificent  victory  of  a  sea  duel.  He 
\    Mi**  .valor  ami  patient  of  "  «>ur  British  brothers  of  the  tJrand  Fleet 
t*^l  in  enforced  inaction  for  the  tlermans.*' 


SAID  SAV1KS   WKRK  1MTKI». 


<»4-I:iiined  "that  while  ships  of  our  two  navies  had  different  flags,  they 
liteii  in  everything  ami  illicit  as  well  have  Milled  under  one  flag."  He 
it  America  was  gratified  "  to  have  British  exerts  look  u|m,u  the 
>itat»-s  Navy  "as  a  reserve." 

Mr.  Daniels  attempt  while  on  British  soil  to  "hog     credit  tor  the 
***a  mine  tuirrage  as  he  did  lief  ore  the  Senate  subcommittee  Inst  w»vk 
.XtiH-riean  Xavv.    He  said  in  I*mdon  that  "  together  the  American  and 
navies  undertook  the  most  gigantic  task  known  to  fleets.     And  finally, 
s    in   most  glaring  contrast   to  any  of  his  statements  at   the  Senate 
'    Mr  Daniels  told  his  British  audience  that  "we  can  never  forget  that 
"  Chilis  brought  over  a  million  American  soldiers  from  our  *hores-u 
of  such  emergency  ami  capital  imi>ortance  that  American  appreciation 
►ml  nnv  expression  in  words." 

1  >anielVs  si>ecch  by  a  happy  eoincident  was  delivered  on  the  twenty-first 
»4v  of  the  BattU-  of  Manila,  and  he  chose  the  celebrated  Pewey- 
^tei  episode  as  his  owning  theme.  Among  those  who  heard  his  |*me- 
,n  tin-  British  lunv  were  the  I  Hike  of  rmiiiaiiglit  and  the  American  am- 

'  following  report  of  Mr.  Daniels's  remarks  applied  In  the  London  morn- 
pers  of  May  2.  1011*.  and  Is  virtually  verbatim: 

r  Daniels  l.egnn  by  rec  alling  that  it  was  just  21  years  ago  hat  da>  Unit 
•nl  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  and  won  tin-  victory  which  made  the 
leinorable  in  American  history. 

.1  in  America  thev  l«»ved  to  remcml>cr  that  In  the  fateful  days  that  fob 
w  en  ne  t  erman  admiral  sought  to  embarrass  Dewey.  It  was  a  grea 
1.  I.Vlor  \dmlral  Chichester,  who  balked  him.  The  (;erinan  admiral 
1  uih  ,  Idmir  rid  chest  ePand  asked  Mm:  What  will  you  do  If  1  move 
v.t  t  ^here  Admiral  iH-wey  s  ftngshlp.  the  O/f/*. /m  is  „nchore« < 
i  itlsh  admiral  was  a  diplomat,  as  were  most  of  the  naval  of  i^rs,  and  he 
h     o  the  German  in  two  words.  'Ask  Hewey/    It  was  a  delpbic  answer  to 

who  did  not  understand  the  significance  of  It.  but  If  1  might  say  no.  It 
v,  rv  illuminating.    Thev  could  never  forget  that  Dewey  s  victory  was  se- 

V,;  tl  e       pcraTion  and  the  fine  spirit  of  the  British  admiral 
le  11    not  know  what  we  should  call  this  war  In  history,  bu t  he  rusted 
iVel  \l  that  it  would  la-  called  •  the  great  war  aga  nst  war.     1  he  shli*  o 
xv     .ivies  had  different  flairs,  but  they  were  united  In  everything  and 
M i  as  wel have  sailed  under  one  flag.    They  were  united  In  "'"timent 
i    valor  am    their  flag  was  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ,>eople  lighting  for 
I    s,x  n  1  i  ert  .    Their  men  had  brought  back  a  spirit  of  eomradeshlp. 
Vo  the  motto  -  Match  the  navy  '  might  !*•  added  to-day  another,  Hands 
,ss  the  sea  and  brotherhood  with  Great  Britain. 

AUM1KA1.  SIMS'S  WOKK. 

"•„":,::  ;'  u  :„>  ,;;,  a^m.,  ^  w«..m  ««>.«  *■«. 

\    I      -  le ....M-r  to  t..  shonh.er.   Nor  .li.l  tliey  forKe,  that  th  .-a.  m  In 
/n.r,uJ       that  the  IT,^..,,,,.  in  IH.n.u.n.v  "f  l-;  I  >•  -  • 


3   ,  7  Tim    e  r  .,  ...-I  in  Hh-  llBht  »f  iMh  hour.  »•»-  ..  ^-oration 
7      rJ  "?,',,  „|       t  in  this  <i».|«rntl.Hi  with  !!»■  ltrltlKh  Navy  the  Navy 
"   „1,H  i \  t X  l.  s  i,  r-L-nt-..  h-r-  hy  a  .•...mnr.-ais.  a  « ami  a  hrav, 
,  I    m  ,h-  ' —1    he  vVrv  heart  »f  the  «trUKi:le.  an.)  who  entercl  Into  It 
ii.  «m.  uiiciei»i.»ai  iii        .  Urinal  lonirail-K. 

"V ur  X  1  nirwe^tuy  embra^l  the  c^rtunity  shortly  after 

»  t  iiltrtl  States  enteral  the  war.  to  send  over  a  portion  of  our  fleet  to  be 
» «^^%w»rnisu  grand  fleet.    Our  ^  £STJS 

lay  min^  in  the  North  Sea,  to  convoy  ships  bringing  troops  to  Ught  tne 
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stilettos  of  the  seas,  stilettos  of  the  sens  in  all  zones  of  danw.  :  ■ 
naval  activity  courage  and  skill  were  united.    We  kept  all  otier 


■■•1 


Navy  ready  for  sailing  orders  when  the  Allies  felt  a  larger  iwi.  i 
be  needed,  for  from  the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  var 
thought  hut  readiness  for  The  fullest  and  quickest  cooperation  an,: 
i.ur  sea  power  where  joint  naval  statesmanship  felt  it  could  1*  be* 

"  It  was  a  gratification  to  us  at  home  to  know  that  British  . 
our  lleet  in  liomc  waters  well  disciplined  and  ready  to  come  over  &t  •  l~  . 
notice,  as  an  Invaluable  reserve,  as  indeed  we  always  dee&ed  .*  < 
at  home  was  kept  busy  in  the  invaluable  work  of  trainiug  ret-ruli*. 
in  training  armed  crews  for  merchant  ships.    It  was  tedious.  ai*L  ^  ..  . 
work  that  brought  no  glory  to  officers  and  men.    It  was  well  .loa-  ?•  . 
British  brothers  of  the  grand  fleet  waited  in  enforced  Inaction  f.»r      tj— .  . 
and  suffered  a  great  tedium,  and  both  were  uuiking  ready  for  \hr 
crisis,  but  each  in  a  different  way.    Sometimes  it  is  to  Ik*  feared  r;~  , 
both  countries  never  appreciated  the  essential  power  and       of  tl>»->*  >-  . 
of  our  tleets  not  in  the  most  infested  areas,  but  removed  from  the  ar-»  ^ 
we  oxi>ected — nay,  where  we  hoped — the  decisive  great  naval  fUtfas^e^.- 
give  striking  proof  of  the  incomparable  power  of  the  allied  fleer>.  h 
we  hoped  for  that  hour,  for  which  all  other  hours  were  0-1I5  j.-**- ; 
Here  your  naval  fighters,  as  ours,  were  kept  for  the  day  when,  in 
in  the  open  sea,  the  opposing  forces  might  in  battle  give  the  s*-al  3^ 
proof  that  the  sea  power  of  our  countries  would  win  as  notable 
Nelson's  or  Dewey's. 

TRIUMPH  OF  INACTION. 


That  this  opportunity  was  not  given,  because  the  Germans  kiwi  :L-  , 
in  store  if  they  dared  win  or  lose  all  by  the  sea  tight,  it  must  t»  --h 
took  away  some  of  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  our  cav^  ( 
we  should  remember  that  the  victory  was  all  the  more  complete.  Th-ma  j-^j 
the  glory  of  a  titanic  conflict  and  denying  the  human  satisfaction  4  ^11 
strating  that  the  men  of  the  British  and  American  navy  of  to-day  jr-  ^ 
same  stuff  as  in  the  days  when  neither  wind  nor  rain  nor  guns  nor  n-  -A 
power  could  withstand  their  naval  supremacy. 

"  It  was  the  most  humiliating  spectacle  in  the  annals  of  naval  hi.»u>r-^\ 
the  tame  surrender  of  the  much-vuunted  fleet  that  was  organized  , 
boasted  purpose  to  conquer  the  seas  as  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  da:  ; 
the  land.    In  truth,  that  Inglorious,  limping  spectacle  of  defear  and  t 
had  a  greater  significance  of  complete  undoing  in  the  eyes  of  the  n<-rli  ■ 
and  in  history  than  could  have  come  from  a  magnificent  victory  in  s  <<;  1 
It  was  not  thrilling  nor  spectacular.    It  did  not  stir  the  blood— the  ibir: 
men  had  made  ready  for  and  coveted  as  their  hearts'  desire.   But  \\     _  ■•• 
it  wrote  on  sea  and  sky  the  imperishable  doom,  the  '  thou  art  wrirb-i  j 
balance  and  found  wanting,'  and  carried  the  same  lasting  uiessajy  #  r  .< 
these  fateful  words  were  Interpreted  by  the  prophet  of  old.   To  Atwntit. 
t<»  British  peoples  in  the  vast  expanse  of  both  countries  the  call  is  "Ms: :-( 
navy  '  of  your  country  In  mutual  appreciation,  in  clear  understanding  ■  \.\ 
fellowship,  and  in  that  loving  brotherhood  and  helpful  comradeship  iti  i.  1 , 
forever  unite  the  two  countries  in  championship  and  sacrifice  for  toe-* 
liberty,  and  fraternity. 

NORTH  SEA  BARRAGE. 


"Why  match  the  navy?    The  most  beautiful  fruit  of  cooperate  eff  .r 
sincere  friendship  the  war  has  ripened  for  us  is  the  spirit  which  rhit>-^ 
the  intercourse  of  our  men  of  the  sea.   They  were  privileged  to  kn»w**<t<' 
to  the  core,  to  plan  together,  and  to  test  each  other's  knowledge  «>f  *ir^  : 
tactics,  and  weapons  of  war.  to  go  down  together  to  the  sea  in  shif*.  or-  ', 
when  the  perils  of  the  deep  called  only  for  men  of  the  best  mettle  T<*i 
they  undertook  the  most  gigantic  task  known  to  navies,  the  harrnce  of  tbr  \  - 
Sea,  where  a  mistake  or  lack  of  skill  meant  Instant  death,  and  when*  nV hir^ 
were  too  creat  for  any  except  the  stoutest  hearts  and  strongest  iMiirf  T 
aijti  tK^J"; equally  brave  allies  hunted  the  submarine  to  his  jungle  m  dv  ::, 
V         ^nd  together  conquered  the  most  insidious  and  most  evasive  arv;  •  - 
toe,  which,  w  ithout  humane  instinct,  lay  in  wait  for  slii[*  M ". 
\ta,  sending  ruthlessly  to  watery  graves  women  and  rhiMrHi.  i5 ' 
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**v*»ry  law  of  the  sea  except  the  common  law  of  the  days  of  piracy. 
tii*I*>rted  millions  of  soldiers  with  n  safety  th»it  seems  ahnot*  mirnen- 
«*nn  never  forget  that  British  ships  brought  over  a  million  American 
from  our  shores,  ami  the  only  limit  of  this  Invaluable  contribution 
«*iti»h  was  the  limit  of  your  large  facilities.  It  wns  a  service  of  such 
>*  ami  of  such  capital  importance  that  American  appreciation  is  beyond 
•  **«»«  ton  In  words. 

* 

AMKKICAN   l.oVK  KoK  «MHt  TIsH  WW. 

«»v**  to  think  in  America,  and  always  with  deeper  love  for  tin*  ltriti>h 
«1    tlie  British  people,  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  displayed  by  your 

<  'III Chester  at  Manila.  Kvory  American  officer  on  duty  in  southern 
t   Vera  Cruz  in  11H4  felt  the  same  grief  which  bowed  down  the  British 

»cn  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  your  Admiral  ('ruddock,  when 
ity  in  gun  jsiwer  gave  victory  to  the  Ceriiiuns  at  Coronel.  (Mom*  usso- 
it  that  time  pive  us  to  see  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  your  ad- 
*l  to  conceive  for  him  genuine  admiration  and  regard.    His  spirit  hovers 

now,  drawing  the  nations  nearer  together  in  imperishable  friendship. 

not  in  confidence  assert  that  the  jieoples  of  both  countries  will  *  match 
.*  *  in  actual  regard.  Interchange  of  ideas,  and  closer  fellowship,  which 

0  intercourse  between  the  nations  as  noble  and  helpful  as  that  which 
tH»t\veen  the  men  of  both  navies? 

NAVAL  COOPERATION. 

'lleve  I  am  the  interpreter  of  American  wishes  from  one  end  of  our 
to  the  other  when  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  comradeship  which  (Mil- 
and  I>ewey  sealed  in  Manila  Bay  is  the  spirit  which  the  American 
devoutly    trust    may    prevail    between    us    to    the    end    of  time, 
ins  want  naval  cooperation,  not  naval  competition,  with  Great  Britain — 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  human  liberties  the  world  over,  such  co- 
rn as  they  carried  out  In  Kuropean  waters  during  the  Great  War  and 
operation,  under  God's  providence,  as  they  will  carry  out  again  wher- 
id  whenever  freedom  is  assailed  by  the  powers  of  evil  and  tyrannical 
ion." 

Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  '2 
c  this  afternoon. 

ereupon.  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 

1  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AKTKRNOOX  SKSHION. 

\  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the 
,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Frederick  Hale  (chairman)  pre- 

TESTIMONY  OF  ADMIRAL  W.  8.  SIMS— Resumed. 

p  Chairman.  Admiral  Sims,  was  the  North  Sea  barrage  ever 
leted  ? 

miral  Sims.  No.  sir:  it  was  not  entirely  completed.  They  had 
aid  down  all  of  the  fences,  as  they  called  the  strips  of  mines 
they  intended  to  lay  down:  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
:  have  been  completed  until  the  war  was  over,  because  we  would 
continued  to  lay  fences. 

an  article  which  appears  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  World's 
k  on  the  mine  barrage.  I  think  I  have  explained  that  a  mine 
age  is  never  complete.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  laying  down 
«  enough  to  make  it  entirely  sure  that  any  submarine  crossing 
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it  would  hit  a  mine;  but  what  we  aim  to  do  is  to  put  down  enough 
mines  so  that  the  chances  of  destruction  are  greater  than  the  enemy 
would  feel  justified  in  taking.  In  discussing  that  thing  with  the 
people  on  the  other  side  we  estimated  that  if  we  had  a  barrage  that 
made  it  sure  that  out  of  every  five  submarines  that  went  across  it 
and  came  back  one  got  lost,  it  would  probably  stop  them  attempting 
to  cross  it  at  all:  although  of  course  we  would  have  made  it  densei 
as  time  went  on. 

The  mine  barrage  was  laid  in  three  pieces,  three  rectangles.  W\ 
had  the  big  rectangle  in  the  middle  and  Great  Britian  had  a  rectangU 
on  the  Norwegian  coast  and  a  rectangle  on  the  north  side  of  tht 
Orkney  Islands.    We  assisted  to  a  certain  extent  in  each  of  those 

Between  the  northern  end  of  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Nor 
wegian  coast  there  was  a  gap  that  had  not  yet  been  filled  in.  Tht 
commander  of  the  grand  fleet  felt  that  he  had  to  have  that  hole  U 
go  through  where  there  were  no  mines.  They  laid  deep  mine* 
there  and  patrolled  the  area  of  that  passage  in  order  to  force  tht 
submarines  down  into  the  mines:  but  nobody  has  complete  con 
fidence  that  the  mechanism  of  a  mine  will  do  what  you  want  it  to  do. 
and  that  some  of  them  will  not  come  up  to  the  surface. 

Besides  all  that,  there  was  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  is  one  of  th< 
most  extraordinary  pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  due  to  the  fact  thai 
the  tide  runs  through  there  at  times  at  10  miles  an  hour.  Thai 
was  also  left  open  so  that  the  fleet  could  get  out  to  the  westward  ir 
case  of  necessity  to  chase  German  battle  cruisers,  without  having  t< 
go  all  the  way  around  the  Orknev  Islands;  but  it  was  a  very  danger 
ous  passage,  and  one  only  used  by  the  most  expert  submarine  com 
manders. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  barrage  ever  closed  to  the  extent  that  i' 
was  an  effective  barrage,  before  the  armistice  ? 

Admiral  Sims.  No;  it  never  at  any  time  was  an  entirely  effective 
barrage  ;  but  it  had  got  to  the  position  where  it  was  so  dangeron* 
to  cross  it  as  to  make  the  submarines  very  cautious  and  to  interfere 
with  their  morale,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

We  knew  that  the  German  submarines  had  orders* — when  the; 
were  coming  back,  for  example,  we  learned  that  they  had  orders — 1< 
cross  the  barrage  in  a  certain  place  if  the  weather  was  smooth  and  i 
was  daylight,  and  thev  came  across  that  wav  sometimes  successfully 
and  sometimes  thev  did  not.  Sometimes  thev  were  fearfullv  injure* 
and  were  able  to  get  back.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  one  subma 
rine  came  across  and  was  going  into  the  Skegerrak  and  she  receive* 
a  call  for  help  from  another  submarine  which  was  following  her  thai 
exploded  a  mine,  but  the  mine  did  not  sink  her.  although  it  injured 
her.  But  never  at  any  time  was  it  an  absolute  barrier  nor  was  it 
ever  anticipated  that  it  would  ever  be  an  absolute  barrier,  hut  it 
would  have  l>een  a  sufficient  barrier  to  keep  submarines  from  goinj 
across  if  the  war  had  continued  for  a  certain  length  of  time  more 
But  we  were  continually  building  the  mines  and  sending  them  over 
The  flow  had  not  stopped  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

The  Chairman.  During  how  much  of  the  war,  if  at  any  time,  vrsu 
it  an  effective  barrage? 

Admiral  Sims.  That  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  about  an  effectiv» 
barrage.   It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  effective.   I  think  fron 
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i  <Jute  you  might  say  that  it  had  an  effect  on  the  morale  of 
nans.  Before  anv  mines  are  laid  at  all  we  have  to  notify 
ly.  aill  nations,  that  a  certain  area  is  to  he  mined.  1  think 
l*  got  to  give  them  three  weeks*  warning.  At  the  end  of  that 
kt*k:s,  of  course,  the  enemy  does  not  know  where  you  have 
>  lay  mines.  It  l>egins  from  that  time  to  have  an  effect  upon 
all-  of  his  forces.  After  some  submarine  gets  into  trouble 
-H't  is  greater.  We  fixed  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the. 
>f  the  barrage  about  the  1st  of  April.  lulS,  but  the  mine 
<<>n  verted  mine  layers— had  not  been  completed  in  this 

and  they  did  not  begin  until  about  the  first  week  in  June, 

hen  they  had  trouble  with  the  mines. 
1  u a i n man.  Why  did  we  not  U»gin  the  1st  of  April? 
iral  Sims.  The  mine  layers  were  not  ready,  the  ones  that  were 
it  able  from  over  on  this  side;  the  work  had  not  lieen  com- 
in  imiking  them  ready  to  drop  mines — putting  elevators  in 
tr. — so  that  they  did  not  begin  until  the  first  week  in  dune  to 
les.     Then  this  was  a  new  mine  that  had  not  been  experi- 

with  except  individual  mines,  and  there  had  l>een  no  experi- 
n  laving  numliers  of  these  mines  before,  and  the  firing  mecha- 
;  a  very  delicate  thing,  that  depends  upon  a  very,  very  small 
>f  electricity,  and  there  were  defects  of  some  kind  in  there  that 

« 

not  know  about,  so  that  when  they  would  lay  a  bunch  of 
from  a  ship  you  would  find  that  perhaps  K>  or  20  per  cent  of 
nines  would  explode  automatically,  due  to  some  defect  of  some 
they  did  not  know  what:  so  that  we  had  to  arrest  the  mine 

fur  about  six  weeks  and  did  not  begin  until  nearly  two 
s — did  not  U'gin  again  until  the  month  of  August.  UMS,  and 
it  time  we  did  not  have  more  thon  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
ions. 

n  they  went  ahead  and  laid  all  the  mine  fields  with  very 
erable  rapidity,  interrupted  only  by  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
ition  and  had  weather,  and  they  continued  until  right  up  to 
mist  ice. 

:  Chairman.  In  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ral,  I  think  he  stated  that  you  furnished  escorts  for  convoys 

»t.  Xazaire — escorts  of  destroyers  

mi  ral  Sims.  Yes. 

•  Chairman  (continuing).  And  that  after  they  had  reached  St. 
re  vou  removed  the  destroyers  and  ordered  them  back  to  their 

miral  Sims.  \  es.  I  he  troop  ships,  etc..  were  met  about  WK)  or 
ules  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  |x>sition  that  the. 
arines  were  operating  in.  and  were  taken  from  there  up  to  t lie 
harbor  of  St.  Nazaire.  or  Brest,  as  the  case  might  where  they 
met  by  any  small  vessel  from  the  French  port  that  would  bring 
ot  out  with  the  latest  information  as  to  which  channels  were 
.  Then  the  destroyers  immediately  went  back  to  Queenstown, 
e  thev  would  stay  three  days  and  then  go  back  for  another 
oy. 

le  Chairman.  Vou  did  not  escort  vessels  back  from  St.  Xazaire, 

in"  out : 

ilniiral  Sim>.  Vou  mean  empty  vessel-? 
he  Chairman.  Ves. 
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Admiral  Sims.  Xo;  those  vessels  stayed  in  there  until  they  got  their 
t loops  out  and  got  out  what  freight  they  carried,  and  then  they  were 
escorted  off  the  coast  by  the  French  forces. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  orders  were  for  the  destroyers  to  go 
hack  to  the  base  immediately  on  leaving  them  at  St.  Nazaire? 

Admiral  Sims.  The  destroyers  had  to  go  back  there  because  they 
were  working  to  the  extreme  limit  then  to  bring  in  all  the  convoys 
that  were  coming  in  through  the  English  Channel  and  through  the 
south  channel  to  the  Irish  Sea.  The  north  channels  were  handled  by 
<  lest  rovers  that  were  stationed  at  Duncannon.  Those  destroyers  were 
working  at  that  time  to  the  extreme  limit  to  which  we  could  push 
them.  There  were  about  four  destroyers  that  were  out  of  commission 
all  the  time,  due  either  to  boiler  troubles — that  is  steaming  too  much 
without  being  able  to  properly  overhaul — and  accidents  of  naviga- 
tion, and  so  forth,  that  would  have  driven  any  commander  to  put 
some  of  them  out  of  commission;  and  the  personnel  could  not  stand 
much  more  than  seven  days  out  and  three  days  in,  in  the  duty  that 
they  had  to  perform;  so  that  we  had  to  take  the  risk  of  escorting 
empty  transports  off  the  coast  with  yachts,  and  so  forth,  on  the 
French  coast.  It  would  have  been  better  for  those  vessels  if  we  could 
have  given  them  destroyers,  of  course.  Sometimes  we  were  able  to  do 
it,  but  not  very  often,  depending  on  the  arrival  of  convoys  that  would 
coincide  with  the  dates  of  convoys  going  out;  but  that  did  not  often 
happen,  because  the  instructions  from  the  Navy  Department,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  were  to  make  the 
turn  around  of  transports  as  rapid  as  possible;  so  that  when,  say,  six 
transports  came  in,  instead  of  waiting  until  all  six  were  discharged, 
we  sent  them  out  as  they  had  to  take  their  turns  at  the  wharf;  we 
would  send  out  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three  of  them  only  as  quickly 
as  they  could  be  discharged,  so  that  they  could  go  back  to  make  an- 
other turn  around  and  another  convoy.  The  whole  business  was  a 
question  of  time  in  what  they  called  the  turn  around. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions.  Senator  Ball,  to  ask  the 
witness  ? 

Senator  Ball.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions,  Senator  Pittman? 

Senator  Pittman.  Admiral,  what  evidence  did  you  have  in  your 
possession  when  you  first  came  before  this  committee  that  you  did 
not  present,  that  you  have  presented  this  time? 

Admiral  Sims.  Is  there  any  particular  point  that  you  have  refer- 
ence to? 

Senator  Pittman.  Xo.  If  you  do  not  understand  my  question  I 
ay  ill  repeat  it. 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  I  understand  the  question,  but  it  is  a  very 
comprehensive  question.  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  remember  them 
all.  Do  you  have  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  telegram  that  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  President?  That  was  one  thing  that  I  did  not  put 
before  the  committee  at  that  time,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  telegram  itself  that  was  sent  to  me  by  the  President, 
in  which  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  would  keep  this  thing  en- 
tirely confidential. 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  that  you  had  in  your 
possession  when  you  first  testified  that  you  did  not  present  to  the  corn- 
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t  iiat  you  have  presented  on  this  occasion,  other  than  that  tele 
*>*u  have  just  mentioned. 

i  ral  Sims.  There  is  one  little  piece  of  evidence  there,  nhout  t lit; 
liiiif?  of  a  planning  action  in  the  Oflice  of  Operations,  that 
*t:  put  in  the  last  time,  I  helieve:  hut  that  is  not  of  any  particu- 

>rtance.   It  is  in  the  testimony  this  time,  with  the  telegrams 
^i~e  sent  over  requesting  advice  or  surest  ions  as  to  the  coiii- 
of  the  planning  section  and  what  subjects  it  should  take  up 
*a\t  its  personnel  should  Ih\  etc.    There  may  he  others  that  I 

recall  right  now. 
**?  is  a  considerable  amount  of  text  that  has  been  submitted  this 
nit  was  not  submitted  last  time,  and  as  I  remember  I  specili- 
wited  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  1  was  sup 
JT  and  substantiating  certain  statements  of  miue  by  extracts 
sables  and  letters  and  that  I  had  not  included  the  whole  of  tbe 
*>r  cable:  but  I  suggested  that  the  committee  should  ask  the 
Department  to  supply  them  with  the  full  text  of  all  letters 
."vhich  I  had  made  quotations.    Whether  the  chairman  applied 
(>>e  letters,  and  if  he  did.  whether  he  got  them  or  not,  I  do  not 
In  certain  parts  of  this  testimony  I  have  included  the  whole 
'tter  from  which  I  had  previously  given  quotations, 
utor  Pittmax.  Ves. 

niral  Sims.  In  a  numlier  of  instances  I  have  done  that. 

:itor  Pittmax.  Is  that  the  extent  to  which  you  have  placed  I**- 

liis  committee  testimony  now  that  you  had  in  your  possession 

*  former  hearing  that  you  did  not  present  to  the  committee  then  * 
toiral  Sims.  There  were  certain  personal  letters  and  certain  ex 

;  from  personal  letters  that  were  not  necessary  to  be  put  in  then, 
ere  necessary  to  put  in  now  as  a  defense  against  certain  allega- 
that  were  made  against  me  by  various  witnesses. 

Chairman.  And  also  certain  newspaper  extracts? 
miral  Sims.  Yes.    I  would  have  to  go  through  the  testimony 

y  carefully  to  be  sure  that  I  could  rememlier  all  those  things 
1  only  included  in  my  other  statement  and  in  this  statement 

Locuments  an<l  the  evidence  that  I  thought  was  necessary  under 

-ituation.  There  are  a  good  many  documents,  of  course,  that  I 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  I  could  have  gotten  from  the 

y  Department.  I  -up  pose,  in  further  substantiation  of  certain 
of  these  statements :  but  I  have  put  in  the  ones,  ail  that  I  thought 

*  necessary  to  bring  out  facts,  and  \  have  not  kept  back  any  docu- 
ts  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of  that  would  have  enlightened  this 
mittee  in  any  way.  I  can  assure  you  that  \  have  made  every  effort 
♦ring  out  the  fa<*ts  as  they  exi:~f  according  to  my  estimation  of 
X  they  mean,  and  have  no  other  idea  or  no  other  intention  at  all. 

*  riror  Pittmax.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  win  simply  tin-. 
: : ml.  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  any  matter-  that  f 
;:  r  «'on>ider  the  <To^s-e\aniinatii  »n  would  develop  for  tie4  benefit 

.**  i*nmmittee.  and  \  do  not  want  t<»  fake  up  time  in  ''row-ewimma- 
\  mle»  it  w:ll  further  enlighten  the  committee:  and  i<  rhero 
"..  to  he  yen*  few  new  matter??  brought  out  that  were  not  dis- 
-hI  in  the  former  hearing  -nute  fuilv,  I  

Vdminl  >im^.  \  -honhl  say.  generally,  that  there  is  no  new  matter 
mjht  mit  rhat  nears  upon  the  object  of  the  investigation.  There 
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necessarily  has  been  a  good  deal  of  matter  brought  out  that  was  not  at 
all  necessary,  too,  in  order  to  answer  what  I  conceived  to  be  misinter- 
pretations and  mistaken  statements  that  have  been  made  by  certain 
of  the  witnesses;  but  most  of  those  things  have  nothing  to*  do  with 
the  real  object  of  the  investigation.  I  should  say  the  bulk  of  them, 
you  might  say,  were  in  justification  of  my  actions  and  in  defense  of 
my  personal  character,  that,  of  course,  I  did  not  bring  in  before.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  desire  to  cross-examine,  of  course,  in 
regard  to  opinions,  and  I  am  not  denying  that  you  have  a  right,  you 
understand,  in  answering  an  attack  on  you.  to  make  any  argument  you 
see  fit,  in  the  matter. 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  But  I  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  cross-examine 
a  witness  as  to  his  opinions  based  upon  facts,  when  he  has  submittal 
the  facts. 

Admiral  Sims.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  the  evidence  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  introduce  it,  is  in.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain subjects  I  have  brought  in  other  details  which  I  did  not  consider 
necessary  when  I  had  my  first  hearing,  and  which  I  only  came  to  con- 
sider necessary  because  those  particular  subjects  were  made  the  basis 
of  really  an  attack  against  my  judgment  and  to  a  certain  extent 
against  my  personal  character,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  other  facts  which  I  did  not  think  were  necessary  and 
which  were  not  necessary  before,  and  largely  for  the  defense  of  my 
actions;  but  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  bears 
on  the  case  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Admiral,  your  statement  con- 
sists largely,  does  it  not,  of  a  marshalling  of  the  testimony  that  has 
already  been  given  by  witnesses? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  by  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  witnesses  have  all  been  examined  and 
cross-examined  ? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes.  Those  witnesses  have  all  been  examined  and 
cross-examined;  and  in  this  statement  I  have  presented  now  I  have 
referred  only  incidentally,  a  couple  of  times,  to  certain  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  have  been  called  here  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  and 
have  based  the  rebuttal  statement  nearly  exclusively  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  called  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  view  of  this  statement  of  the  chairman 
and  of  vour  answer  to  it,  I  have  no  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  answer  for  everything,  of  course,  that 
is  in  the  testimony,  for  I  can  not  recall  everything,  but  that  is  my 
impression. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  want  to  examine  the  witness  as  to 
matters  of  argument  and  conclusions,  but  as  to  facts. 
The  Chairman.  New  facts!? 
Senator  Pittman.  Xew  facts;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  morning.  Admiral,  you  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  you  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  last  600 
or  800  pages  of  the  testimony. 

Admiral  Sims.  In  cross-examination,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Which  consisted  principally  of  cross-examina- 
tion? 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes. 
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Tl»f  Chairman.  Of  the  Secret  a  rv  of  the  Xavv.    Have  von  had 
an  opj>ortunity  to  go  over  tins  testimony  yet  ( 
Admiral  Sims.  Xo,  sir:  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  this  morning  that  you  l>e  allowed 
ti»  put  in  a  supplementary  statement  if  you  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary, covering  this  matter,  and  I  told  you  that  

Admiral  Sims.  It  would  not  l>e  admissible. 

The  Chairman  ( continuing;).  We  eould  not  consent  to  it  because 
•t  vould  hardly  l>e  fair.  localise  it  would  not  leave  an  opportunity 
Nil-  ■  ro—  examination. 

Admiral  Sims.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  if  the  committee  feels  otherwise  alnuit  it. 
I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  you  do  that. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  do  not  know  anything  alnnit  the  statements  Ik»- 
iMi>d  the  copies  that  were  sent  me.  and  I  think  that  includes  prac- 
T.«-aMy  all  of  the  cross-examination  except  the  small  squibs  that  1 
vive  seen  in  the  press,  which,  of  course,  were  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  want  to  wait,  vou  can  take  vour  time  to 
~\aminc  these  last  pages  of  the  testimony  and  apj>ear  again  l>eforc 
:rie  committee.    What  would  you  suggest.  Senator  Pittman1? 

Admiral  Sims.  No:  I  would  not  like  to  do  that:  with  all  due 
-»-|»ect  to  the  committee.  I  am  tired  of  appearing  l>efore  the  conv 
iiittet». 

Senator  Pittman.  I  think  that  is  almost  unanimous. 
Admiral  Sims.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  vou  suggest.  Senator  Pittman f 
Would  vou  have  any  objection  to  his  putting  in  a  supplementary 
•tafement  *  There  has  been  verv  little  examination  on  his  statement 
+  -  far.  and  there  probably  woub)  not  he  much  on  this. 

Senator  Pittman.  From  the  admiral's  statement,  I  do  not  think 
Sat  he  has  any  hones  of  finding  anything  new,  but  

Admiral  Sims.  Vou  never  can  tell  when  the  Secretary  testifies. 
He  has  .surprised  us  several  times. 

Senator  Pittman.  A  person  very  frequently  thinks  of  In-luted 
♦.|»arteev:  I  have  noticed  that  myself.  I  generally  think  of  my 
-«*|>nrtees  going  home. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  admiral  making 
-►me  additional  statement? 

Senator  Pittman.  The  only  objection  T  have.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
•:.;it  we  have  all  U'en  buoyed"  up  with  hopes  for  two  days  that  this 
^a^  going  to  end.  and  1  can  conceive  if  we  o|x»n  the  door  to  one  side 
t-.  |>ut  in  a  written  statement  the  other  side  will  then  insist  n|K>n 
\ .ut ting  in  another  written  statement,  and  it  is  really  interminable 
irjpiment.    The  facts  are  all  in  and  argument  should  be  left  to  the 
rtiiniittee.    Tf  we  do  not  agree  on  some  things,  we  will  argue  them; 
ut  the  facts  are  all  l>cfore  us. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  will  U»  entirely  satisfied  to  abide  by  any  decision 
<  ommittce  makes.    If  the  committee  wunts  a  statement.  I  am  jht- 
'«-tly  willing  to  make  it  if  I  find  I  can  carry  it  on.    If  they  do  not, 
I  mi  |N*rfectly  willing  to  let  it  go. 

Senator  Pittman.  Personally.  I  would  like  to  start  to  work  to  c\ 
muine  this  mass  of  evidence  with  the  hope  of  U'ing  able  to  make  a 
'«-}«irt  in  the  near  future,  and  we  could  not  do  that  as  long  as  there 
u-a  door  open  to  the  injection  of  something  new. 
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The  Chairman.  When  could  you  supply  us  with  this  supplemen- 
tary statement  i   I  do  not  know  that  you  would  have  any  to  make. 
Admiral  Sims.  I  do  not,  either. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity,  that  is 
all. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the  whole  business,  then. 
I  do  not  think  there  could  be  anything  of  particular  importance,  and 
if  the  committee  does  not  care  to  have  it  I  do  not  care  about  it  par- 
ticularly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  up  to  the  committee.  If  they 
want  it  overhauled,  1  am  willing  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  covers  the  last  three  days  of  the  cross- 
examination,  does  it  not? 

Admiral  Sims.  It  does;  about.  Really,  I  want  to  put  this  up  to  the 
committee:  If  they  would  like  to  have  me  overhaul  that  testimony 
and  make  any  statement  about  it,  I  am  willing  to  do  it:  if  not,  I  will 
be  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  committee  caring  about  it:  it  is 
simply  giving  you  the  opportunity.   You  do  not  care  about  it  ? 

Admiral  Sims.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  care  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Admiral  Sims,  you  may  be  excused. 

Admiral  Sims.  I  would  like  to  express  to  the  committee  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  courtesv  with  which  I  have  been  received  and  handled 
in  this  matter,  and  I  also  wish  to  sav  that  if  I  have  at  times  shown  a 
little  bit  of  temper,  I  am  sorry,  especially  with  reference  to  my  friend 
Senator  Pittman. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  assure  you.  Admiral,  I  have  no  hard  feelings 
about  it.   I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  you  did. 

Admiral  Sims*.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  course  of  the  testimony  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  criticisms  were  made  of  Admiral  Fiske  and 
Admiral  Wilson  for  what  were  characterized  as  attempts  on  their 
part  to  Prussianize  the  Navy.  Both  of  these  officers  have  written 
me,  stating  that  they  would  like  to  answer  these  criticisms.  I  sug- 
gested that  they  should  preoare  statements  for  the  committee  instead, 
and  they  have  done  so,  and  these  statements  I  now  have  before  me. 
and  I  will  read  them  to  the  committee  if  the  committee  thinks  that 
that  is  the  nroper  action  to  take  in  regard  to  these  statements.  Both 
of  these  officers  are  in  the  room  at  the  present  time.  If  the  com- 
mittee would  rather  have  them  go  on  in  person,  I  suppose  we  can  put 
them  on  the  stand  at  the  present  time.  However,  I  think  it  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  if  the  statements  are  read. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  only  thing  I  suggest  is  this:  That  if  the 
statements  are  put  into  the  record  the  Secretary  be  given  three  or 
four  days,  if  he  wants  to,  in  which  to  reply  by  written  statement 
filed  with  the  committee  to  any  new  matter  that  he  may  consider 
brought  out  in  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any- 
thing brought  out  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Senator  Pittman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  whether  you  would  rather  have  these  two 
admirals  go  on  the  stand,  so  that  you  can  cross-question  them  your- 
selves, when  they  have  gotten  through,  if  you  see  fit  to  do  so* 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  purpose,  if  1 
understand  the  scope  of  their  statements. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  their  statements.    I  do  not  know 
e>w  nuii'li  scope  they  cover.    One  statement  is  a  fairly  long  state 
ment. 

Senator  Pittman.  How  would  it  do  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of  those 
two  statements  and  postpone  this  matter  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  nnd  by  that  time  I  can  look  them  over  and  see  whether  or 
m*  it  is  bringing  new  matter  in  that  would  require  recross-exa  mi  na- 
tion f 

The  Chairman.  1  would  like  very  much  to  get  over  with  the  mat- 
ter to-day.  if  I  can.  I  think  your  first  suggestion,  that  the  Secretary 
allowed  to  make  a  written  statement  and  to  put  that  in  the  record 
after  he  has  read  these  statements,  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  is  all  right. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

>v»nator  Kkyks.  Would  his  statement  cover  these  particular  mat- 
ters ? 

Senator  Pittman.  1'iidoubtedlv. 
Senator  Ball.  No  new  matter? 
Senator  Pittman.  Nothing  new. 

Senator  Hall.  I  think  that  would  !k»  the  most  satisfactory. 
Senator  Pittman.  It  would  be  to  me. 
Senator  Baix.  It  would  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  sense  of  the  committee,  we  will  take 
iiat  ar  t  ion. 

I  will  read  first  the  letter  of  Admiral  Fiske. 

Senator  Pittman.  Just  put  them  in  without  reading  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  like  to  see  what  they  have  said. 
I  would  like  to  read  them,  if  you  do  not  mind.  You  are  not  going 
:•»  miss-examine  on  them. 

Senator  Pittman.  No:  not  at  all.  T  dislike  very  much  to  separate 
uvself  from  the  committee,  and  I  like  to  hear  the  chairman  read  as 
Much  as  I  like  to  hear  the  others.  There  will  Ih»  nothing  else  done 
•  vept  this i 

The  Chairman.  No:  and  after  reading  these  statements  I  think 
*'ur  r-ommittee  will  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Senator  Pittman.  As  1  understand,  after  reading  these  statements 
'Sere  is  no  other  evidence  or  anything  else  to  l>e  filed  l>efore  this  com- 
-jiitee  except  the  statement  of* the  Secretary  answering  these  state- 


Senator  Bali..  The  statements  made  in  these  letters. 
Senator  Pittman.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Some  new  matters  may  come  up  that  we  may 
■  Lint  to  consider.  I  do  not  mean  putting  on  any  other  witnesses. 
■•  it  >ome  Inflated  statement  may  come  in.  Kor  instance.  1  have  asked 
•>>r  plans  from  officers  on  the  question  of  reorganization  of  the 
Vi\y.  ami  some  have  replied  and  some  have  not,  and  there  are  un- 
ioiibte<iIy  other  pajwrs  at  different  times  that  will  come  in. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  Things  that  have  l>ecn  heretofore  asked  for: 
•  that  it  ( 

Tlie  Chairman,  Yes. 

>euut4»r  Pittman.  That  is  true:  but  I  mean  going  to  ojwi  up  this 
taring. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  letting  in  any  additional  evidence  on  the 
rr.aUcr  la* fore  us. 
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■ 

Senator  Pittman.  And  we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  any  addi- 
tional evidence  besides  what  we  have  got  before  ns,  excepting  the 
things  we  have  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  one  minute.  The  Secretary  has  explained 
that  he  wants  to  put  in  a  certain  matter  that  has  come  up  about 
tables. 

Senator  Pittman.  Well,  that  has  been  all  agreed — that  he  shall 
put  that  in — has  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
put  them  in  himself  or  another  officer. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  do  not  object  to  other  things  going  in  so 
long  as  it  stops  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  want  to  stop:  but  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  hard-and-fast  rule  whereby  something  will  be  objected  to  on  a 
technicality. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  are  going  to  adjourn  after  this  to-day  ( 
The  Chairman.  Yes:  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
This  is  the  statement  from  Admiral  Fiske  [reading] : 

Washington.  I>.  ('..  Mat/  >s.  IU20. 

To  the  Sknatk  St  bcojjmittkk  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Gkntlkmkn:  (1)  On  May  24  and  2~>  Secretary  Daniels,  in  his  testiutony 
bcfore  you,  denounced  certain  acts  of  mine  while  aid  for  Oj^eratlons  anil  made 
statements  that  reflected  adversely  on  my  character,  mentality,  and  professional 
ability. 

(2)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  myself  against  these  statement* 
because  of  the  following  .facts: 

1.3)  At  your  afternoon  hearing  on  May  25  your  chairman  rend  into  the  record 
no  official  letter  from  the  (ieneral  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
August  1,  1914.  At  the  same  time  your  chairman  read  an  official  letter,  signet! 
by  the  Secretary,  dated  April  21,  191C>,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  in  resi»onse 
to  a  resolution  by  the  Senate,  dated  April  12,  191<>.  In  this  letter  Secretary 
Daniels  made  the  statement  to  the  Senate  "That  the  letter  of  August  1,  1914,. 
does  not  refer  to  *  the  niHVsslty  of  bringing  the  Navy  to  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness,' as  stated  in  the  resolution  of  your  body."  Yet  "the  first  i  mm  graph  of  the 
letter  of  August  1,  1914,  from  the  General  Board,  read  : 

"  In  view  of  the  immediate  danger  of  a  great  war  in  Europe,  and  in  pursuance 
i  f  its  duties  as  laid  down  In  paragraph  K  167  (1  )  of  the  Navy  Regulations,  the 
General  Board  earnestly  urges  that  the  battleships  be  brought  home,  docked,  and 
put  in  perfect  readiness,  with  the  exception  of  the  ships  actually  necessary  in 
Caribbean  and  Mexican  waters." 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  letter  read : 

•'  *  *  *  *  and  if  the  end  of  the  war  should  And  Germany  stronger  than 
ever  in  her  European  position,  and  with  her  fleet  practically  unimpaired,  tin- 
temptation  will  be  great  to  seize  the  op|iortunity  for  obtaining  the  position  which 
she  covets  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  We  should  prepare  now  for  the  situation 
which  would  thus  he  created." 

(4)  On  November  o.  1914.  I  handed  to  Secretary  Daniels  n  letter  1  had  written 
to  him  rciMirting  that  the  .Navy  was  unprepared  for  war.  and  specifying  in  what 
particulars.  This  letter  was  tiled  with  the  Navy  Department  under  date  of 
November  9,  1914.  In  his  letter  of  April  21,  1910,  Just  mentioned.  Secretary 
Daniels,  referring  to  my  letter,  said: 

"  I  did  not  know  of  its  existence  until  long  after  it  was  written." 

(."»)  While  I  was  aid  for  Operations  I  was  the  Secretary's  senior  aid  and  the 
officer  specially  charged  by  the  regulations  with  advising  him  in  matters  of 
naval  strategy,  fleet  operations,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war. 

I  soon  realized  that  even  in  pence  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  inefficient  :  in  war  It  would  have  been  ino|ierative.  There  was  n«» 
adequate  agency  for  making  war  plans,  no  means  of  expanding  the  personnel 
without  depleting  the  trained  crews  of  the  battleships,  no  method  for  insuring 
prompt  mobilization,  no  machinery  for  handling  the  necessary  mail  and  tele- 
graph service,  no  way  of  knowing  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  various 
bureaus,  no  system  for  coordinating  their  efforts. 
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•  1»«mi  the  war  hmke  out  in  Kurojie  on  August  I,  1P14,  1  explained  the 
>  t«»  the  Secretary,  hut  was  met  With  the  assertion  that  there  was  no 
•n  lisitever  that  the  1'ntted  States  would  get  into  the  war.  Itealizimr  the 
V  l*«»r  getting  an  operative  organisation,  I  persistently  presented  my 
«  »n  several  occasions  when  I  attempted  to  point  out  the  tones  that  were 
-r  toward  war,  I  was  told  to  "trust  the  President.'* 

know  the  various  acts  which  I  performed  in  order  to  net  the  organ! 
***t  a  I  hi  I  shed  which  later  handled  the  Xavy  throughout  the  war.  These 
ai€-i  n  tor  which  the  Secretary  denounced  me.    Had  I  not  performed  them. 
>>  y    would  have  gone  Itltn  the  war  without  the  two  principal  agencies 
li»*  Secretary  ;iml  his  supporters  have  deelured  to  you  were  vital  —  I  mean, 

«*  of  Chief  of  Naval  operations  and  the  administrative  plan. 

l:i«l  I  ion  done  what  1  did.  the  Secretary  himself  would  surely  have  licen 

♦  tl  st»on  after  we  not  into  tin-  war.  tor  the  un preparedness  of  the  Navy 
lli**n  lutve  hurst  maidenly  on  the  people,  and  he  would  have  become  the 
« »r  t  l.elr  wrath, 

*:i«l  of  abusing  me,  I  suhmit  that  the  Secretary  ought  to  thank  me  fos 
IHM  onlv  the  Navy  hut  bluiself. 

IC«»^|»«t  t fully,  BraDLKY  A.  FlKKK, 

R<ur  A'hnuul.  I  nit state*  Xat  f/  {Retired*. 

fnl  low i no;  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  the 
tary  <>t  the  Navv.  and  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

This  Skckktaky  ok  thk  Navy. 

\\'n*hinftton,  June  J.  IHJO. 

k  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  told  that  at  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  Hear 
nil  Flake,  retired,  who  haul  lieen  heard  at  length,  airing  his  grievnmvs 
r  in  the  hearings,  came  forward  again  and  presented  a  letter  which  was 
1  in  the  hearings  puriKirting  to  Is*  an  answer  to  my  testimony.    It  is  far 

my  purpoHe  to  make  any  detailed  answer  to  his  nine  absurd  statements 
»t   to  refer  to  my  direct  testimony  and  cross-examination  and  to  add  six 

observations. 

st.  Hear  Admiral  Fiske's  plan  of  organization  of  the  Navy  iVpnrtmeut  was 
Hated  In  the  act  of  Congress,  and  therefore  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 

the  operations  of  the  Navy  in  jieace  or  war.  His  Prussianized  plan  was 
inch  like  the  plan  proposed  hy  me  and  adopted  hy  Congress  and  openited 
•ssfully  during  the  war  as  Von  Tirpitz  is  a  counterpart  of  Ahraham  Lln- 
The  preparation  under  the  administrative  plan  owed  nothing  to  him  in 
cption  or  execution.  His  egotism,  as  I  told  your  committee,  is  monn- 
tal  and  his  obsession  that  he  was  responsible  for  even  a  scintilla  of  naval 
ency  Is  born  of  sui»ervanlty  and  has  no  basis  to  rest  upon.  He  had  nothing 
o  with  any  preparation  for  war.  nothing  to  do  with  the  splendid  organiza- 

"cond.  Although  nearly  every  other  retired  ntflcer  volunteed  for  service  of 
character  in  March  or  April.  1917,  he  wrote  a  letter  either  the  latter  part 
March  or  early  in  April  asking  me  not  to  call  him  into  active  service  in 
war.  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  was  working  on  a  torpedo  plane,  and  said: 
e  exjiect  that  it  will  be  ready  before  June  1,  HUT,"  and  "  expect  to  produce 
irge  torpedo  plane  by  September."  and  lidded.  "  I  heg  leave  to  express  the 

#  that  I  shall  tie  j>ermltted  to  proceed  with  this  work,  as  I  believe  I  can  do 
re  good  this  way  than  in  any  other  way."    Other  officers  volunteer  to  come 
k  ami  do  what  the  department  thought  would  help  win  the  war.    He  chose 
<»wt»  Held  and  experimentation  and  did  not  serve  in  the  Navy  in  the  days 

Mi  other  officers  were  donning  the  uniform.  His  request  not  to  lie  called 
duty  was  granted.  Much  later  in  the  war  he  wrote,  making  application  to 
assigned  to  naval  duty.  His  letter  was  as  follows,  written  14  months  after 
ir  was  declared : 

128  Wert  Fifty  ninth  Struct,  Nkw  York, 

June  77.  7918. 

ratn:  Rear  Admiral  B.  A.  Flake  (retired). 

>:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Bureau  of  Navigation). 

nbject:  Applying  for  duty. 

L  I  res|*ftfully  apply  for  whatever  duty  the  department  may  assign  ine. 

2.  On  account  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  wife,  w  ho  is  practically  helpless 

ml  dependent  on  me,  I  should  prefer  duty  J"*»-  ^ew  York. 

B.  A.  Fiskk, 


Rear?  State*  Nary  (Retired). 
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His  services  were  not  needed  then,  and  he  was  not  culled.  His  egotism.  hi> 
obsession  of  Prussian  infallibility,  and  his  visionary  and  impracticable  idea* 
were  such  that  lie  could  have  rendered  no  valuable  service.  He  would  only  have 
been  a  hindrance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  definitely  requested  not 
to  be  called  to  active  service,  the  following  statement,  on  page  080  of  his  book, 
is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  facts: 

*  *  *  44  On  November  11  an  armistice  was  signed,  and  the  war  virtually 
ended. 

"This  caused  great  rejoicing  among  all  the  allied  nations;  but  it  brought  me 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  I  had  not  been  officially  employed  during  the 
entire  war,  though  I  had  made  official  application  for  duty  and  many  retireo 
rear  admirals  older  than  I  had  been  employed  who  had  not  had  as  complete  ami 
varied  experience  as  I.  No  reason  (I  mean,  of  course,  no  good  reason)  for  not 
employing  me  occurred  to  me." 

Third.  While  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  was  culled  aid  for  Operations— hi.s  true  title 
should  have  been  44  Obstacle  to  Operations  " — he  made  my  life  a  burden  urging 
me  to  appoint  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  This  exhibition 
of  self-seeking  and  lack  of  the  proprieties  was  as  reprehensible  as  it  grew 
tiresome.  If  I  had  granted  his  request  and  inflicted  him  on  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
the  public  would  have  heard  none  of  his  absurd  criticisms  ami  pretensions,  bui 
the  efficiency  of  the  ileet  would  have  suffered.  My  sense  of  duty  would  not 
permit  me  to  assign  an  officer  so  unfit  for  that  duty  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Fourth.  Rear  Admiral  Fisks  opposed  my  policy  of  giving  enlisted  men  an 
opportunity  for  education,  and  grew  furious  over  my  wine-mess  order.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  write  me  a  letter  which  was  a  grave  and  unjust  reflection  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Navy,  saying : 

"Another  effect  would  be  the  increased  temptation  to  officers  to  secrete 
whiskv  in  their  rooms  and  to  drink  whisky  (a  most  dangerous  thing)  instead 
of  wine  or  beer.  Another  effect  would  be  an  increased  temptation  to  use  cocaine 
and  other  drugs." 

The  order  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  six  years,  and  nobody  has  ever 
heard  of  a  single  officer  either  44  secreting  whisky  in  their  rooms  and  drinking 
whisky,  \nstead  of  wine  or  beer,  or  using  cocaine  und  other  drugs." 

Fifth.  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  has  taken  great  credit  to  himself  that  he  "  re- 
signed "  as  n  protest  against  me  In  some  way.  He  resigned  verbally  on  April  1, 
1915,  a  position  which  the  act  of  March  4,  191o.  had  required  to  be  abolished, 
aind  according  to  his  own  statement  in  his  book,  his  written  resignation  was 
submitted  on  April  2.  no  reason  being  given  in  it,  but  his  reason  being  that 
according  to  a  newspaper  the  Secretary  was  considering  the  idea  of  appointing 
another  officer  to  the  new  position  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
Fiske  says  that  when  he  heard  this  "  I  realized  immediately  that  I  had  to  act 
at  once  or  l>e  put  in  a  very  mortifying  position."  Such  was  the  high  motive 
behind  ids  much-advertised  resignation. 

Sixth.  I  have  never  "denounced"  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  or  "abused"  him. 
On  the  contrary,  I  marvel  at  my  standing  him  so  long.  I  thought  for  a  lon« 
time,  though  he  worshiped  Prussianism  and  sought  vainly  to  cohvert  me  to  It, 
that  he  was  loyal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  he  was  always  preaching 
that  loyalty  was  the  first  essential  of  a  good  naval  officer.  Indeed.  I  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  his  disloyalty  until  I  read  in  ids  book,  his  so-called 
diary,  in  which  he  relates  his  version  of  conversations,  always  making  himself 
out  a  reincarnated  Mahan.  One  extract  alone  from  his  diary  shows  that  I 
should  have  dismissed  him  from  a  position  in  the  department  long  before  I 
interned  him  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Fiske,  in  a  confidential  position  requiring  peculiar  loyalty  to  his 
superior,  could  have  resigned  at  any  Nine  in  protest  against  any  policy  or 
action  which  he  considered  detrimental  to  the  Navy.  He  chose  to  cling  to  his 
office  to  the  ls»st  minute  and  secretly  and  surreptitiously  to  "bore  from  within  "* 
in  a  most  disloyal  manner.  The  following  quotation  from  his  hook  is  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  this: 

"  iH'cember  27.  Sunday.  Called  on  Hobson  in  p.  in.  and  explained  why  a 
Oeneral  Staff  Is  absolutely  essential  If  one  is  to  have  a  Navy  of  maximum 
effectiveness,  though  it  is  not  nwessary  if  one  Is  to  have  merely  a  Navy. 

"January  3.  Sunday.  Had  long  interview  in  p.  m.  with  Hobson  at  hi* 
residence  in  regard  to  Uencral  Staff,  etc.  I  took  many  documents  with  me.  ami 
Hobson  became  thoroughly  interested.    We  concluded  that  It  might  be  letter 
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t  t  «.-mpt  to  get  through  legislation  for  any  modification  of  m  t  «1  system, 
>**»or*»tnry  would  say  present  aid  system  Is  adequate  urn  I  Hint  It  might 

to  propose  n  new  scheme  whereby  an  addition  would  be  made  to 
>*5~sstem  and  additional  means  ho  provided  f « »  accomplish  preparation 

So  I  asked  Capts.  II.  S.  Knnpp.  Hood,  ami  Oliver,  atal  Lieut.  Com- 
C  'roiuin.  Madison,  and  Knox  to  he  at  Hudson's  at  N..*to  p.  m.  We  all 
*«*  in  Hobson's  study,  and  sat  till  after  11  p.  m..  when  we  adjourned. 
«<1  on  program  whereby  Chief  of  Naval  0|H«ratlons  Is  to  he  legislated 
:  « »  have  ir»  assistants. 

entries  under  head  of  December  27  ami  January  'A  give  the  ouMlnes  of 
«W»al  of  work  that  Hobson  and  I  did  on  those  days  and  in  the  luter- 
•veek.    The  plan  whieh  we  drew  up  was  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  my 

ge   of  strategieal  requirements  ami  Hobson's  knowledge  of  congres- 

»*<iulreinents.     When  the  six  otlicers  arrivisl  that  evening  they  came 
.  iHH'aiise  they  were  engaged  on  an  exceedingly  dangerous  mission." 
n*t*<Uess  to  add  more  to  show  that  his  testimony  deserves  no  eonshlcra- 
'l*is  statement  should  npi*»ar  In  the  hearings  Just  after  Uear  Admiral 
letter  of  May  2S.  1920. 

incerely.  yours, 


>  is  the  statement  from  Admiral  Fullam  |  reading] : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2J,,  UUO. 

Hear  Admiral  W.  V.  Fullam,  I'nited  States  Navy,  retired, 
le  subcommittee  of  the  I'nited  States  Senate  investigating  the  conduct 
ie  war. 

t  :  Charges  and  insinuations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the 
and  motives  of  Hear  Admiral  Fullam  concerning  the  reorganization  of 
S'avy  Department,  and  the  preparedness  of  the  Navy  for  war. 

lias  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  written 
**nt  to  this  committee,  under  certain  captions  such  as:  "They  wish  to 
y  the  American  policy  of  civilian  control:"  "Obsessed  with*  ideas  of 
anlzlng  the  American  Navy."  etc..  has  linked  my  name  with  the  names  of 
al  Fiske  and  others  and  has  charged,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  that 
i  "disciple  of  Von  Tirpitz"  ;  that  I  am  by  Implication  classed  with  thoso 

have  frankly  avowed  their  advocacy  of  Prussianizing  the  Navy";  that 
soek  to  "camouflage  their  Prussian  ideas,"  etc. 

"be  seriousness  of  the^e  charges  jx  jjerfecfly  evident.  They  have  is-en 
bed  in  the  press  all  over  the  country,  and  my  name  ha*  a jfpea red  in  the 
•apers  In  connection  with  these  published  statement*. 

a  citizen  of  the  I'nit-d  States,  and  a*  an  officer  of  nearly  47  year* 
-e  in  the  Navy,  I  <i»n<^ive  it  to  1**  njy  nzht.  as  w»-ll  as  <luty.  to  most 
.iTically  deny  the  just:»-v  and  the  tnirh  of  these  charges,  and  to  de/lsre 
l.^se  statements  and  insinuations  as  to  my  conduct  and  motives  regarding 
rranization  of  th**  Navy  f**r<trtment  and  th#-  preparedness  of  the  Navy 
;ir  have  not  the  -h-tdow  «>f  a  foundation  In  fact. 

In  order  that  I  m;iy  j -i-^^i f y  my^lt  IWore  »he  c'ongresn.  the  people,  and 
Navy,  after  s*-r\inir  fi>-ni  l««y.t  y  «i:ne  the  day  I  entered  the  Nn^fll 
em\  in  1^73.  I  r-g  ro  -u*.ru  r       h-i-iy  as  possible  a  true  account  of  my 

and  the  nn^i vr**  Thar  h.i'f  ir.-r^r^l  all  my  acts  are!  thoughts  in  con- 
on  with  ff  e  two  tnvar.  »-ir»  jei-*».  or;r:»r.iza*i<>fi  and  preparedness,  the  two 
Ictus  whi<  h.  if  m-r  pr.>r«-r:v  *«».re*l.  n-  .c  jnevitahiy  leave  the  Navy  in  a 
■of  umv-ji'.rn*-*'*  f«-r  w  ,r      ■  '  -i  n-  ::.  j-**"  '  *h*-  <»f»-fy  of  the  country. 
In  fhe  \wjTinx.:rrx,         r.  -  «:!•■  'r  ar  I  it  .in  honor  to  have  my  name' 

^1  »-j?fr  rh»*  '..:t         < ■  f  and  Si:..'*.  ;i  nd  *t.e  other  officers  who  have 

tied  as  rhev  r.av^  '^'..re  n..-«  r«,rr.n..f r^-e  in  favor  of  reorganization  and 
aredn^*.  .-»r.d  in  '-r--v  :-rn  of  rh»-  ..r2rariiza*:«>ri  and  pr.iici**  of  the  Navy 
artniH  f.         «.  I   >^r...  ^t,t  'h-  Na  •    :..<!  ►!<♦•  'I.-er  ..f  •  -  \':.,u->\  Sr>»te* 

the  W'-rM  War  nr. ^r^r.^re*!  as  a  wh-'ie.  in  p#rr*OTin*d  and  Material,  and 
11  otter  practical  deTa:!.*  That  have  a  rj.rw-t  r**-n n u z  r.'*<r-  irt^'anr,  readi- 
\  of  ti»  Navy  f.-»r  barr!»* — fhe  on*  r,,TL<ir.<>n  *r*>\i>  o*h*-r*  u.hirh  ^fry 
al  officer  ihf-1-...i  'V-r.srar*-.  ,    .id'«^art-,  ju  ■  ...i'  . nu- ..  *    u  "  r»-.nli'eH» 


JOSKI'HI  S  hAMKI  S. 


KUKIIKKICK  H.VI.K, 

J*  airman  of  \aral  Subcommittee, 

United  StatcH  Senate. 
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constitutes  the  only  return  the  people  can  get  for  the  annual  exfieuriiture  «>f 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy. 

6.  In  this  connection  I  beg  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  naval  officers  niv 
educated  at  great  expense  to  the  Government  of  tlie  l/nited  States  anil  for 
but  one  purpose — to  prepare  and  maintain  themselves  and  the  Navy  in  :i 
condition  that  will  most  surely  and  effectively  defend  their  country  in  war. 
If  they  fail  in  this  they  fall  to  faithfully  and  properly  perform  the  one  duty 
that  justifies  their  existence.  They  have  no  right  to  neglect  this  sacred  duty, 
and  then  accept  the  salaries  and  emoluments  which  the  Navy  offers  them  ami 
the  ultimate  henefit  of  the  retired  list.  They  should  have  the  courage  to  stanM 
squarely  for  this  principle  at  all  times,  regardless  of  any  personal  discomfort 
or  any  jwrsonal  disfavor  or  disadvantage  which  they  may  incur  hy  such  devotion 
to  duty.  The  disfavor  that  results  from  a  manly  refusal  to  surrender  a  prin- 
ciple Is  a  distinction,  and  the  greater  the  disfavor  the  greater  the  distinction. 

UK  PA  BT  MENTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

7.  It  will  not  he  denied  that  departmental  organization  is  the  key  to  naval 
efficiency  and  naval  preparedness.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  will  fin«l 
themselves  powerless  to  prepare  for  war  or  to  wage  war  with  the  maximum  of 
success  if  the  Navy  is  handicapped  hy  a  faulty  organization  of  the  Navy  I>c|>art- 
ment.  The  department  deserves  the  severest  ixjssible  censure  if  it  neglects  t" 
coordinate  all  agencies,  and  if  it  fails  hy  its  acts  and  policies  to  inspire  the 
constant  effort,  the  constant  zeal,  and  the  constant  enthusiasm  of  the  Nsivy 
personnel  in  promoting  real  fighting  efficiency.  And  the  result  may  he  still 
worse  if  officers  are  professionally  discouraged,  If  their  intelligence  is  not 
utilized,  if  their  efforts  and  anilities  are  not  rewarded,  if  their  good  will  and 
respeet  are  alienated  and  their  confidence  destroyed. 

8.  It  was  for  patriotic  reasons  that  Admirals  Mahan.  Luce.  Taylor,  and  other 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Navy  have  unceasingly  advocated  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  Navy  Department  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  day  they  died.  In  this  they  did  not,  nor  did  those  who  followed  them, 
reflect  ui>on  nor  deny  the  necessity  for  the  hureaus  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Navy  Department.  They  fully  recognized  the  need  of,  and  the  excellent  work 
of  these  hureaus,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  their  chiefs.  They  sought  to 
destroy  nothing,  and  they  did  not  advocate  the  aholition  of  any  agency,  hut 
they  simply  sought  to  so  group  and  ciM>rdlnate  these  agencies  that  the  whole 
machine  might  work  as  a  unit.  Still  less  did  these  distinguished  men  and 
their  disciples  advocate  the  slightest  possible  diminution  in  the  authority,  the 
necessary  and  supreme  authority,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

THK    MAHAN-MOOUY  COMMISSION. 

9.  After  many  years  of  vain  effort  hy  these  officers  and  by  various  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  to  secure  from  time  to  time  a  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department.  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  fall  of  1908,  became  actively  interested 
In  this  important  subject.  He  was  urged  by  several  naval  officers,  especially 
by  his  aide,  Capt.  (now  Rear  Admiral)  Cameron  McRae  Winslow,  and  Lieut, 
(now  Rear  Admiral)  William  S.  Sims,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  formula  re 
a  plan  of  departmental  reorganization. 

10.  This  commission  was  appointed  early  in  1909.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
at  that  time  Lieut.  Sims  was  very  active  in  this  movement  ami  worked  unceas- 
ingly in  the  sup|>ort  of  President  Roosevelt's  plan  for  naval  reforms.  I  have 
many  letters  from  him  dating  from  October,  1908,  until  the  commission  was 
finally  appointed.  Among  them  is  the  following  which  I  l»eg  to  insert  as  proof 
of  his  connection  with  tlds  most  InijMirtant  reform: 

Confidential. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  tf,  MOih 

My  Dear  Fullam  :  Your  letter  of  yesterday  just  received.  I  have  been  ubso 
lutely  up  to  my  eyes  in  work  in  reference  to  the  famous  commission. 

If  you  will  go  and  sec  Admiral  Luce  he  will  show  you  letters  that  I  wrote  t. 
him  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  which  make  it  appear  that  the  conunis 
sion  is  to  be  a]>i>ointcd.  The  consent  of  Justice  Moody,  Mr.  Morton,  and  other? 
bus  been  obtained,  and  Admiral  Luce,  Capt.  Mahan,  Admiral  Folger,  aw 
Admiral  Kvans  have  been  ordered  to  be  on  the  commission.  The  President  in 
slsted  upon  the  latter  name. 
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1 1  an  order  this  morning  to  the  Navy  Department  that  he  wished  you 
lint  you  would  uct  as  secretary  to  the  commission ,  but  not  as  a  member, 
ill  se<»  by  the  letters  I  wrote  to  the  admiral,  that  the  commission  is 
»tunicn(lcd  by  the  Secretary,  so  that  there  seems  hardly  any  possibility 
ling  falling  through  again. 

w  of  the  above  information  I  think  you  may  reasonably  conclude  to 
,  i 

*i\v  sincerely,' yours, 

Wm.  S.  Sims. 

compliance  with  orders  from  President  Roosevelt  the  commission  met 
11  vy  Department  and  took  up  its  work.   As  stated  in  my  previous  testl- 
IMTsonally  furnished  each  ineml>er  of  the  commission  with  tiles  and  data 
the  details  of  organization  of  the  nnvles  of  Great  lirltaln,  Germany, 
and  Japan. 

lore  being  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  end  of  President  Roosevelt's 
t ration,  the  commission  wishing  to  submit  a  report  before  March  4, 
•n  lined  Itself  to  a  mere  outline  of  an  organization  and  asked  Admiral 
to  formulate  a  declaration  of  principles*  which  In  his  opinion  should 
>msis  for  departmental  organization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tile  at  this 
!  the  subject  matter  in  the  work  of  the  commission.  It  will  suffice  to 
<1  insert  the  statement  of  principles  prepared  by  Admiral  Mahan,  which 
rhusiastlcally  approved,  signed  by  all  members  of  the  commission  and 
I«m1  with  their  report  to  the  President,  who  approved  of  the  whole  and 
*  following  letter  of  appreciation  to  Justice  Moody,  the  president  of  the 
slon  : 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.  C  February  ><>,  190!K 

I  have  received  the  three  reports  transmitted  by  the  commission.    I  can 

>  highly  thank  the  commission  for  the  work  it  has*  performed,  and  I 
ate  to  the  full  the  iiersonal  sacrifice  involved  in  such  performance.  I 
that  it  Is  not  in  my  *>owcr  to  do  no  more  than  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
>lic  for  a  great  public  service.  In  accordance  with  your  request  the  mill- 
embers  of  the  commission  will  be  relieved  from  further  duty  and  the 
is  are  hereby  excused. 

n  most  heartily  thanking  you,  believe  me. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"William  II.  Moody. 
Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  t'nited  State*. 

— This  was  written  by  Admiral  Mahan.  and  approved  by  the  commis- 

Washinoton,  O.  C.  February  20.  I!W!K 
gen  krai.  prim  iples  governing  n  aval  organizations. 
5  President  : 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  being  executive  In  character, 
ig  should  be  admitted  into  an  organization  of  the  department  which 

qualify  his  authority  or  diminish  his  ultimate  responslbllty.  He  has 
n  the  past,  and  In  the  future,  should  be  a  civilian.  He  is  the  representa- 
f  the  President,  the  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 

under  whose  direction  his  authority  is  exercised.  ■ 

The  duties  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  divide  under  two  principal  heads, 
v  related  but  generics Uy  distinct,  civil  and  military. 

>  civil  duties  embrace  the  provision  or  preparation  of  all  the  material  of 
This  is  the  function  of  the  present  bureaus. 

e  military  duties  concern  the  use  of  that  material,  whether  in  war  or  In 
exercises  us  conduce  to  fitness  for  operations  of  wnr. 

r  the  direction  of  these  military  duties  no  subordinate  provision  cor  re- 
ling  to  the  bureau  on  the  civil  side  exists  in  the  present  organization 
.llshed  by  statute. 

)  The  discharge  of  both  these  classes  of  duty  Involves  a  multitude  of 
tties,  quite  beyond  the  immediate  itersouul  knowledge  and  supervision  of  a 
e  man.  This  necessitates  a  subdivision  of  the  duties  by  which  means  the 
rvision  of  the  Secretary  Is  exerted  through  the  medium  of  responsible 
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subordinates.  In  this  subdivision  the  principle  of  undivided  responsibility, 
within  the  appoints!  tield  of  suhorduate  supervsion.  should  obtain,  as  ;t  dws 
in  the  superior  office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  bureau  system,  as  now  established  by  law  for  the  civil  activities  »f  r) 
department,  insures  for  each  bureau  this  undivided  responsibility,  qualified  only 
by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  which,  if  exerted,  does  not  divide  fli» 
responsibility  but  transfers  it  to  the  Secretary  himself.  Independent  auilmriiy. 
with  undivided  responsibility,  though  in  principle  proper,  sutlers  historically 
from  intrinsic  inability  to  cooperate  where  a  number  of  such  independent  units 
are  present.  The  marshals  of  the  First  Napoleon — especially  in  Spain — in  the 
absence  of  the  emperor,  offer  a  familiar  illustration.  The  bureau  system,  av 
at  present  constituted  by  law,  contains  no  remedy  for  this  Inherent  defect. 

(4)  The  coordinating  power  is  in  the  Secretary's  authority;  but.  owing  t" 
the  shortness  of  tenure  in  office,  and  to  the  inevitable  unfamiliarity  with  navnl 
conditions  with  which  an  incumbent  begins,  authority,  though  adequate  in  prin- 
ciple. Is  not  so  in  effect.  This  inadequacy  consists  in  lack  of  personal  famil- 
iarity with  the  subjects  before  him,  not  merely  severally,  but  in  their  collective 
relation* ;  in  short,  lack  of  specific  knowledge  and  experience.  The  organization 
should  provide  1dm  with  such  knowledge  and  experience,  digested  formally,  s<i 
as  to  facilitate  his  personal  acquirement.  In  short,  an  advisory  body,  equipped 
not  with  advice  merely,  but  with  reasons.  In  order  to  avoid  the  interruption 
of  continuity  attending  each  new  administration,  entailing  the  recurreut  torn 
porary  unfamiliarity  of  each  new  Secretary,  it  is  expedient  that  tins  advisory 
board  be  composed  of  several  persons;  but  while  this  provision  would  insure 
the  continuity  which  inheres  in  a  corporate  body  (in  this  case  continuity  <>l 
knowledge  and  of  progress),  the  principle  of  undivided  responsibility  would 
dictate  that  one  only  of  them  should  he  responsible  for  the  advice  given  to  th< 
common  superior — the  Secretary. 

(.r>)  As  regards  the  composition  of  the  advisory  body,  the  principles  to  bi 
regarded  are  two:  (A)  The  end  dictates  the  means;  (B)  responsibility  must  tw 
individual,  in  advice  as  well  as  in  executive  action. 

A.  The  end  Is  efficiency  for  war.  The  agents  in  war  are  the  military  uava 
officers.  Their  profession  qualifies  them  best  to  pronounce  upon  the  characte 
of  the  preparations  for  war  of  every  kind,  including  not  only  schemes  of  cam 
palgn  and  tactical  systems  but  the  classes,  sizes,  qualities,  and  armaments  o 
ships  of  war. 

What  the  Secretary  needs,  specifically  ami  above  all.  is  a  clear  understand!!) 
and  firm  grasp  of  leading  military  considerations.  Possessed  of  these,  he  ma 
without  great  difficulty  weigh  the  recommendations  of  his  technical  assistant} 
decide  for  himself,  and  depend  upon  them  for  techntcnl  execution  of  that  whU- 
he  approves. 

However  constituted  in  detail,  the  advisory  body  should  be  taken  entire! 
from  the  class  to  which  belongs  the  conduct  of  war,  and  upon  whom  will  fnl 
in  war.  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  for  the  result 
of  the  measures  which  they  recommend. 

B.  As  regards  individual  responsibility  for  advice,  it  Is  suggested  that  tli 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  nominate  to  the  President  the  officer  whom  lie  deems  be* 
fitted  to  command  the  great  tleet  in  case  of  war  arising;  and  that  this  oflbv 
Irrespective  of  his  seniority,  should  be  head  of  the  advisory  body.  He  a  lor 
should  be  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Secretary. 

The  provision  of  a  responsible  adviser  does  not  compel  the  Secretary  1 
accept  his  advice,  nor  prevent  his  consulting  whosoever  else  he  will.  The  pn 
vision  suggested  does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary :  but  It  does  pr» 
vide  him  with  the  weightiest  and  most  instructed  counsel,  and  it  lays  upon  tr 
prospective  eommnnder  in  chief  the  solemn  charge  that  in  all  he  recommeiu 
he  is  sowing  for  a  future  which  he  himself  may  have  to  r«ap. 

An  essential  principle  in  the  constitution  of  such  an  advisory  body  is  that  tl 
majority  of  the  members  should  be  on  the  active  list  and  should  go  afloat  ; 
not  infrequent  intervals;  and,  specifically,  the  head  of  the  body,  the  prospect  i< 
commander  in  chief,  should  during  the  summer  months  take  command  of  tl 
concentrated  battleship  force  for  maneuvers,  target  firing,  and  practice  of  evoi 
kind.  This  will  insure  also  his  sustained  familiarity  with  adminlstrati1 
routine  of  the  fleet  and  other  practical  matters. 

(6)  In  the  two  principal  classes  into  which  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  divide,  civil  and  military,  as  enunciated  in  section  2  above,  the  wo 
"  civil  "  corresponds  largely  to  the  activities  known  as  technical,  and  there  is  i 
reason  apparent  why  the  same  principle  of  undivided  Immediate  responsibili 
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t     l»o    realized  in  the  Navy  I  lepartment  in  two  chief  subordinates, 
c  tlu-  one  for  military  supervision,  the  other  for  technical  su|»ervisloii, 
ill    in  formation  ami  ailvhv  given  to  the  Secretary  umler  these  two 
i«»  of  course,  apparent  that  a  perfectly  suital»)e  Secretary  may  come 
with  as  little  previous  know  ledge  of  the  kind  called  technical  as  he 
Utary  ;  nay.  lie  may  he  |»erfoctly  efficient  and  yet  not  acquire  in  his 
*  of   office  either  the  technical  or  military  knowledge  presumahle  in 

0  lives  have  been  given  to  the  two  professions.    Under  the  most  favor- 
it  ions  every  superior  must  take  decisions  largely  on  ndvn-e  which 
r  n<-<eptin«{  another  s  opinion  blindly,  but  accepting  statements  of  facts 
liinu  reasons. 

ttit'fple  of  the  Secretary's  ultimate  individual  responsibility  dictates 
i»  nt  liberty  to  consult  as  many  advisers  as  he  thinks  necessary,  but  the 
«»f  tlie  indivifltial  responsibility  of  two  ehlef  advisers,  for  the  advice 
olv  to  insure  the  most  exhaustive  consideration  on  the  part  of  men 
r«»r  their  special  competency.  Careful  consideration  with  special  coin- 
^ives  the  he>  t  guaranties  for  advice,  mid  a  Secretary  overruling  it 

so  under  the  weightiest  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
after  of  detail,  but  yet  so  broad  in  bearing  as  to  amount  to  a  principle, 
e  noted  that  while  the  adjective  "military"  is  somewhat  narrow  in 
m,  **  technical  "  is  extensive  in  scope.    Naval  construction,  ordnance, 
m  engineer-in;:  arc  all  technical  professions.    The  selection  of  a  chief 

to  the  Secretary  might,  therefore,  be  made  from  the  responsible  toeh- 
u»rts  of  the  Navy,  under  any  of  the  thrive  heads  named,  or  a  competent 
engineer  and  naval  architect  may  be  appointed  as  Second  Assistant 
V  of  the  Navy,  under  whom  I  he  four  technical  bureaus  may  be 
\e«l. 

1  conclusion,  it  should  l>e  distinctly  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle 
scheme  of  naval  organization  can  possibly  be  effective  which  does  not 
e  that  the  requirement  of  war  is  the  true  standard  of  etliclency  in  an 
rutive  military  system;  that  success  in  war  and  victory  in  battle  can  be 
only  by  that  constant  preparedness  and  that  siqierlor  lighting  efficiency 
»gically  result  from  placing  the  control  and  resj>onsibility  in  time  of 
[►on  the  same  individuals  and  the  same  agencies  that  must  control  in 
war.  There  should  be  no  shock  or  change  of  method  in  expanding  from 
of  pence  to  a  state  of  war.  This  is  not  militarism;  it  is  a  simple  busi- 
nciple  based  uisui  the  fact  that  success  in  war  is  the  only  return  the 
uul  the  Nation  can  get  from  the  Investment  of  many  million*  in  the 
:  and  maintenance  of  a  great  navy. 

V'e  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respectfully, 

William  H.  Moody,  associate  justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Alston  (;.  Dayton  judge  of  superior  court.  State  of  West 
Virginia:  Paul  Morton:  S.  B. .Luce,  rear  admiral.  United  States 
Navy,  retired:  A.  T.  Mahan.  rear  admiral,  United  States  Navy, 
retired:  U.  I>.  Kvans,  rear  admiral.  United  States  Navy,  com- 
manding North  Atlantic  Fleet  ;  William  M.  Folger,  rear  admiral, 
United  States  Navy,  retired:  William  S.  Cowles.  rear  admiral. 
United  States  Navy;  William  F.  Fullam.  commander,  United 
States  Navy,  secretary. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  first  and  the  last  paragraphs  of  this 
;ahle  and  dignified  statement  of  governing  principles.  In  the  first  pa  ra- 
the greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  emphasize  the  supreme  authority 
Secretary,  namely.  "  Nothing  should  l>e  admitted  into  an  organization  of 
tartment  which  would  qualify  his  (the  Secretary's)  authority  or  diminish 
timate  responsibility."  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  was  thus 
emphasized,  and  it  always  has  been  emphasized  and  always  will  be  by 
>st  determined  advocates  of  departmental  reorganization.  Any  inslnuu- 
o  the  contrary  are  absolutely  groundless  and  reflect  upon  the  loyalty  of 
who  wish  to  <«>e  the  Navy  so  organized  that  it  may  pass  from  a  state  of 
to  a  state  of  war  without  a  jar  in  its  machinery. 

THK  SWIFT  llOAlin—  THK  Ml)  SVSTKM  OF  SKCRKTAKY  MKYKK. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Mahnn-Moody  commission  submitted  a  mere  outline  of 
ization,  Secretary  Meyer  appointed  a  board,  of  which  Admiral  Swift  was 
lent,  to  complete  the  details  and  submit  a  report.    This  resulted  in  the  aid 
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system  adopted  by  Secretary  Meyer.  Although  this  system  was  not  lepnliwil 
hy  Congress,  It  served  to  coordinate  the  hureuus  under  the  aids  and  thus  secure 
ninny  of  the  benetit.s  of  good  organization.  This  system  was  in  great  measure 
.abolished  by  Secretary  Daniels  in  the  spring  of  1915.  He  appeared  to  disapprove 
of  it,  and  in  an  article  published  in  Hearst's  Magazine  in  1917,  during  the  war 
lie  stated  that  when  he  entered  the  department  he  found  it  "  encumbered  "  by  u 
system  of  aids.  In  effect,  this  was  a  condemnation  of  the  work  of  Admira. 
Mahan,  the  greatest  authority  on  naval  organization  in  this  or  any  other  conn 
try.  That  the  Navy  Department  should  find  itself  "encumbered"  by  the  priu 
ciples  of  Mahan  may  well  be  viewed  with  astonishment. 

15.  Previous  testimony  before  this  committee  describes  the  legislation  Initiarec 
by  Admiral  Fiske  and  Cant.  Hobson  resulting  in  the  present  Office  of  Operations 
It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  insistence  of  the  Secretary  the  word  "  respond 
hility  "  was  stricken  from  the  bill  as  originally  framed  by  Admiral  Fiske  an< 
Oapt.  Hobson,  although  it  had  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Naval  Cora 
mittee  of  the  House.  In  omitting  the  word  "  responsibility  "  the  Chief  of  Opera 
tions  was  left  with  no  real  or  direct  authority  over  the  bureaus  in  his  work  o 
preparing  for  war  and  In  directing  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  In  other  word* 
this  left  the  Office  of  Oi>era tions  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  Hamlet,  witl 
Humlet  left  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  this  unfortunate  change  in  thi 
law,  there  was,  In  many  respects,  less  coordination  than  under  the  old 
system  of  Secretary  Meyer.  In  other  respects  there  was  an  improvement.  Ku 
in  any  case  the  Office  of  Operations  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  Admira 
Fiske  and  Capt.  Hobson. 

THK  CHARGE  OF  PRV  SSI  ANIZING  THK  N  AVY. 

Id.  Referring  to  the  charge  that  Admiral  Fiske  and  myself  sought  to  Prus 
sianize  the  Navy  in  our  advocacy  of  such  reorganization  as  would  put  bac 
the  important  provision  cut  out  by  Secretary  Daniels,  a  remarkable  situaiio 
now  presents  itself  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee.  It  appears  th.i 
Admirals  Fletcher,  Benson,  Wilson,  Hodman.  Strauss,  McKean,  and  Cap 
Pratt  in  this  year.  1920,  after  the  World  War,  are  found  strongly  Insistin 
that  the  Chief  of  Operations  shall  have  "responsibility"  aud  -authority 
over  all  bureaus  and  other  departmental  agencies.  In  other  words,  they  no 
favor  the  principles  originally  advocated  in  the  Fiske-Hobson  bill,  which  ws 
stricken  out  by  Secretary  Daniels.  In  this  stand,  therefore,  all  of  these  sevt! 
officers,  who  are  highly  praised  by  Secretary  Daniels,  and  who  test  I  tied  in  India 
of  the  Navy  Department,  are  now  found  In  the  ranks  with  Admiral  Fisk 
Admiral  Sims,  and  myself,  favoring  an  organization  which  Secretary  Danit- 
condenms.  They,  too,  appear  to  l>e  In  the  category  of  "disciples  or  V<: 
Tirpitz,"  who  seek  to  "  Prussianize  the  Navy  of  the  United  States."  Thei 
is,  of  course,  one  difference — Fiske,  Sims,  and  I  ventured  to  advocate  tli 
principle  before  the  war,  while  these  distinguished  officers  advocate  It  afti 
the  war.  We  are  the  ante  mortem  and  they  the  post-niortem  advocates  of  th 
principle.  They  are  advocating  in  1920  what  Admiral  Sims  sought  to  seem 
in  1908.  Thus  they  are  12  years  behind  Admiral  Sims  and  several  years  hehir 
Admiral  Fiske,  unless.  i>erchance.  they  may  have  silently  and  secretly  advocnt« 
this  principle  in  previous  years,  unknown  to  the  Navy. 

17.  We  can  only  surmise  ais  to  the  reason  for  the1  opposition  to  Secretin 
Daniels  on  the  part  of  these  officers  at  this  time,  after  they  have  testified  ; 
strongly  as  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  Navy  Department  organization  durii 
the  World  War.  The  situation  is  somewhat  bewildering  and  demands  expl 
nation  on  their  part.  If  the  Navy  Department  prepared  us  for  war  ar 
carried  us  through  the  World  War  with  unqualified  success,  why  change  i 
organization?    Why  should  we  gild  pure  gold? 

- 

ADMIRAL  HEN  SUN  AND  CAPT.  PRATT  ON  DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

18.  In  further  investigation  of  this  subject  we  tind  in  the  testimony  of  Cu| 
Pratt  (Part  1,  p.  4),  the  following  remarkable  statement:  "Nor  was  t. 
•organization  or  administration  of  the  department  at  home  such  that  it  U? 
Itself  to  the  most  efficient  handling  of  a  great  war  at  the  beginning." 

19.  And  again  on  puge  8,  of  Part  1,  we  find  this  Illuminating  declaration 
"  The  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  Office  of  Operations  and  of  t 
bureaus  had  to  be  undertaken.    The  coordination  of  the  bureaus  with  tt 
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to  be  develo|>ed :  tln»  methods  of  administration  had  to  be  divested 
T-ewar  conservation,  the  red  ta|>e  abolished,  and  more  authority  given 
Liiintt's  in  matters  oi  detail,'*  etc.    There  would  appear  to  he  little 
to  the  meaning  of  these  words.    Capt.  Pratt  was  Admiral  Benson's 
in  tlie  Oflice  of  Operations.    In  this  one  statement  lie  has  admitted 
•vert*  practically  forced  to  reorganize  the  Office  of  Operations  nnd  the 
vy   I  M'partnient  after  we  entered  the  World  War.    His  reasons  for 
tio  "disciple*  of  Von  Tirpitz"  tire  thus  clearly  given,  and  must  he 
«!    us  (juite  sufllcient.    Capt.  I'raft  clinches  the  evidence  of  depart 
lotlu-iency  in  the  following  pathetic  review  found  on  pages  14  and  15. 

- 

m 

•  have  hy  law  apixiinted  a  head,  hut  have  not  definitely  fixed  degrees- 
ixibillty.  As  the  head  of  tin  «>rgaiiizalion  there  is  the  perfectly  mittiral 
>n  to  |H»rform  such  acts  as  in  his  Judgment  lie  deems  wise,  hut  uih»i» 
>i  d«»|»ctids  the  entire  present  and  future  of  our  Naval  Kstnhlishmeiif .  its- 
iont,  inaintemince,  and  o|K»ration.  To  efficiently  effect  this  requires  the 
iiimte  knowledge  of  the  Navy  and  the  i  tower  to  coordinate  its  many 
*.  As  its  development.  maintenance,  and  o|icration  is  conducted,  so  lares 
of  the  country's  first  line  of  defense. 

ilnrinister  the  duties  of  chief  executive  of  this  department  there  is  called 
n.  Gentlemen,  please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Cnder  no  circuia- 
sihouhl  the  supervisory  head  he  other  than  a  civilian,  who  in  this  ca- 
<  best  aide  to  coordinate  the  Navy's  activities  with  Congress,  and  who 
«*rson  is  the  strongest  connecting  link  hetween  us  and  the  people,  lie 
o  the  office  as  an  Individual,  a  splendid  man,  ahle,  efficient.  Idghly 
in  some  subjects,  hut  not  technically  trained  in  the  activities  of  the  Navy, 
udent  of  the  art  of  war.  This  system  functions  after  a  fashion  in  peace, 
o«*s  not  function  when  preparation  for  war  becomes  necessary,  nor  does 
Ion  in  war.  It  is  necessary  that  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  mili- 
ud  should  assume  the  direction  of  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 

•  nitrations,  for  whose  preparation  he  has  had,  by  law,  no  direct  control 
hority  to  coordinate  in  i>eace.   Such  Is  the  system  we  work  under  to-day, 

at  the  outbreak  of  war.   Thanks  to  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  every 
departmental  organization,  including  the  Secretary,  the  Navy  was  able 
itself  together  and  to  work  exceedingly  well  In  war. 

u»y  lack  of  preparation  existed  within  the  Naval  Service  prior  to  our 
nto  the  war,  if  any  lack  of  harmony  existed  then  or  exists  now  within 
vy,  It  can  l>u  laid  more  justly  to  the  system  or  organization  the  depart- 
bors  under  than  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  individual." 
frank  and  manly  admission  by  ("apt.  Pratt  drives  the  last  nail  into  the 
of  a  defunct  administrative  system  which  violated  Mahan's  principle 
here  should  be  no  shock  or  change  of  methods  In  excluding  from  a  stau- 
•e  to  a  state  of  war." 

U\i  the  discussion  of  this  im|M>rtant  subject  would  not  be  complete  with- 
i«  testimony  of  Admiral  Benson,  who  served  as  Chief  of  ojK-rations  dur- 

•  World  War.  When  asked  what  the  Navy  Defiartiiient  would  have  done 
it  the  Office  of  Operations  the  admiral  replies.  "  The  good  Lord  only 


In  reply  to  further  questions  regarding  the  status  of  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
Admiral  Benson  declared  as  follows: 

te ( 'h  airman.  But  he  (the  Chief  of  Operations)  should  have  the  authority  ? 
miral  Benson.  He  should  have  the  authority  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
cal  activities  of  the  Navy  I>epartmvnt,  and  he  should  l>e  held  responsible 
eir  efficient  coordination  and  cooperation. 

le  Chairman.  And,  having  that  authority  and  that  responsibility,  be 
I  he  free  to  give  his  views  to  Congress,  should  he  not? 
inlral  Benson.  He  should,  in  that  position;  and  there  should  be  some  ar- 
taent  by  which  he  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  policies  of  the 
anient— I  mean  the  political  policies  of  the  Government;  what  interna- 

prohlems  were  pending,  what  the  international  policy  of  the  adminls- 
n  is  at  the  time,  and  changes  that  might  Involve  the  distribution  of  forces. 
!»•  should  be  particularly  held  resi>onsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient  co- 
at ion  of  all  the  naval  activities.  But  he  should  have  the  authority  and 
mid  be  understood.  For  instance,  he  should  be  able  to  give  directions  to 
tc  bureau  chiefs.  In  addition  to  material  and  operations,  he  should  par- 
trly  have  directly  under  him  the  question  of  personnel.   I  think  he  should 

a  voice  in  the  selection,  and  be  almost  responsible  for  the  selection,  of 
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all  officers  for  prominent  positions,  both  in  the  Navy  Department  and  in  tin- 
fleet. 

"Tin;  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean,  almost? 

"Admiral  Benson.  Of  course.  I  do  not  want  to  sidetrack  the  Secretary.  He, 
as  the  head  of  the  department,  of  course  is  held  responsible  to  the  country  for 
the  department.  But  it  should  be  so  well  established  that  he  be  the  Chief  of 
operations,  lias  the  right  that  the  Secretary  would  not  go  counter  to  it  unless 
there  were  most  excellent  reasons.  You  might  possibly  get  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Ulcerations  that  was  not  efficient,  or  he  might  have  prejudices,  and  he  might 
have  all  kinds  of  things,  and  there  should  be  some  check  on  him.  and  the  Secre 
tnry  should  have  that  authority,  because  In  the  last  analysis  the  Secretary  is 
res|  xmsihle. 

44  But  I  do  think  that  in  order  to  have  the  organization  what  it  ought  to  he 
that  change  should  be  made.  I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  point.  If  you  will 
remember,  the  administration  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March.  1917,  and 
we  went  to  war  on  the  Oth  of  April.  If  you  had  had  an  entirely  new  Secretary 
come  in  on  the  4th  of  March,  with  tlie  old  organization  before  the  Office  of 
Ulcerations  was  established,  you  would  practically  have  had  uothlng  to  coordi- 
nate the  technical  activities  of  the  department  except  a  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

44  The  Chairman.  And  is  that  true  of  your  organization  you  now  have? 

'•Admiral  Benson.  It  is  not  true  now,  but  we  have  not  goue  far  enough,  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  we  saved  the  day— I  dislike  to  refer  to  it,  as  I  happened  to 
hold  the  ]>osition,  hut  I  have  a  firm  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  what  saved 
the  duy  In  this  whole  war,  certainly  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  of  Operations  in  the  work  it  did  during  the  war;  but 
I  think  it  ought  to  go  further  and  along  the  lines  that  I  have  stated. 

44  The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  should  have  prac- 
tically the  power  of  appointing  his  subordinates  in  Operations? 

"Admiral  Benson.  For  instance,  the  chiefs  of  bureaus.  I  think  he  should 
have  a  decided  say  in  who  should  be  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

"The  I'haikman.  But  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary? 

••Admiral  Benson.  Always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Seeretury  :  yes.** 

2H.  In  answer  to  the  tinal  questions  as  to  the  desired  knowledge  of  the  Chief 
of  U|>eratioi>s  concerning  the  i»olicics  of  the  administration.  Admiral  Benson 
testified  as  follows,  on  pages  4547  and  4548: 

"The  Chairman.  We  would  like  your  ideas  on  the  matter,  concretely  put. 
so  that  there  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  them. 

"  Senator  Bai.i..  May  1  ask  a  question  here? 

"The  Chairman.  Ye  . 

44  Senator  Bai.i..  He— the  Chief  of  Opera t ions— would  be  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration? 

•'Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  but  as  be  is  now,  I  understand  he  Is  not  neces- 
sarily kept  Informed  of  all  the  different  policies. 
"The  Chairman.  Is  the  Secretary? 

"Admiral  Benson.  I  as  nine,  of  course.  Iceing  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
Ciat  he  is. 

44  The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  sufficient,  then,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  kept  iu formed? 

"Admiral  Benson.  If  the  Secretary  always  keeps  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations fullv  informed,  however  he  may  get  It.  That  is  a  detail,  as  to  how 
he  should  get  it:  but  it  •  hould  certainly  he  understood  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
U]M*ra lions  is  kept  informed. 

"  The  Chairman.  If  the  President  haa  private  plans  about  foreign  policies, 
and  he  does  communicate  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  do  you  think 
that  he  should  also  be  required  to  communicate  them  to  the  Chief  of  Opera 
tions.  or  through  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  of  Operations? 

"Admiral  Benson.  I  think  if  there  is  any  question  at  all.  sir,  that  the  Chlet 
of  Nuvnl  operations  is  not  being  kept  fully  Informed,  he  should  have  th< 
privilege  of  being  informed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary 
and  he  •hould  attend  Cabinet  meetings  where  policies  of  that  kind  are  di» 
cussed." 

24  It  is  Important  to  note  and  analyze  this  testimony  of  Admiral  Bensoi 
after  his  exjierience  of  four  years  as  Chief  of  Operations.  It  must  be  deal 
that  he  has  out-Fisked  Admiral  Fiske  In  his  recommendations  concerning  tin 
responsibilities,  the  authority,  and  the  general  status  of  the  Chief  of  Opera 
tions.  In  that  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  shall  hav< 
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t«»     it  at  Cabinet  nuttings.    It  can  only  be  surmised  that  his  cx|k»- 
s»  i  tempting  to  run  the  Office  of  Operations  in  its  present  condition, 
power  to  coordinate  departmental  agencies,  has  forced  hhn  to 
iijsHf  jit  tlie  head  of  the  "  disciples  of  Von  Tirpitz,"    Has  not  Admiral 

•  »in|detely  deserted  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  this  campaign  for 
nt  ion  ;    1  forbear  to  comment  farther  titan  to  suinnit  that  the  officers 
l»l\    :ind  conscientiously  soiitrht  to  reorganize  the  Navy  I >cpartment 
>•   wiir  arc  not  more  subject  to  condemuation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 

who  advomte  the  same  |M»licy  after  the  war.    It  would  ap|K>ar  that 
li»nr  otticers,  headed  by  Admiral  Benson,  in  a  tardy  desire  to  "  Pru-- 
1 1*'  Aniericnn  Navy,"  are  each  of  tliem  subject  to  the  charge  of  coii- 
t  he    Navy  department  in  this  matter.    The  words  of  sorrowful  re- 
:m«1  you.  too.  P.rultis."  might  be  appropriately  used  by  the  Secretary 

•  vy  in  t  heir  cases. 

«'oin*hniing  the  defense  of  my  acts  in  connection  with  the  res|>cetful 
•  »f  departmental  reorganization.  I  iieg  once  more  to  declare  my  hatred 
dig  that  savors  even  remotely  of  I'russiatdsm  ami  a  desire  on  my  part 
t'nitcil  States  Navy  so  organized  and  so  ready  at  all  times  that  it 
<li  I'russiauism  wherever  and  whenever  it  apfs'ars  with  the  least  possi- 


»'sjhm  ;  fully  submitted  that  thi-  is  true  Americanism.    If  not.  what  is 


bis  testimony  the  Secretary  states  that  "Admiral  Fullam  told  how 
«m  s  ^n  the  Pacific  worked  to  get  armored  cruisers  ready  for  war."  This 
true.    Hut  this  is  not  all  that  I  said.    I  also  stated  that  the  otticers  sue- 
in  getting  these  ships  away  from  the  docks  not  by  reason  of  assistance 
ie  Navy  department  hut  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  the  department.  I 
hat  the  department  initiated  no  means  to  provide  personnel  and  failed 
Unate  with  the  bureaus  for  11  long  months  a»  regards  the  work  of  getting 
ii|»s  materially  ready  for  war.    I  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  these  facta. 
«l  the  Secretary  fail  to  quote  me  fully  in  this  respect? 
can  not  permit  my  name  to  be  used  in  apparent  defense  of  the  Navy 
litem's  acts  and  |tolieies  tietweeu  11*1."  and  1917,  nor  in  support  of  the 
ling  claim  that  the  Navy  and  the  fleet  were  ready  for  war  in  1017.  On 
ttrary.  I  affirm  that  the  Navy  was  unprepared  for  war  In  every  poaaible 
— |K»r*onnel.  materiel,  aviation,  organization,  attd  as  to  the  conditions 
fleet  taken  as  a  whole.    It  is  my  opinion  that  any  naval  officer  who  comes 
this  committee  and  states  that  the  Navy  was  prepared  for  war  in  the 
of  1017  is  contributing  to  a  propaganda  which  is  calculated  to  deceive 
h1  loyal  people  of  this  country,  and  I  base  this  statement  upon  the  facts 
it  out  in  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Heitson,  Capt.  Pratt,  and  others  who 
■d  for  the  Navy  department  and  Ignoring  the  testimony  of  those  otticers 
ave  supported  Admiral  Sims. 

It  is  true  that  the  otticers  did  work  most  unremittingly  to  get  the  armored 
rs  and  other  vessels  away  fnun  the  docks;  but  they  could  not  get  these 
completely  ready  for  war.  or  for  battle,  because  there  was  a  fatal  shortage 
soitnel.  officers,  and  men.  And  as  a  result  of  this  shortage  right  up  to  the 
-at inn  of  war.  I  can  personally  ami  solemnly  swear  that  not  less  than  15 
•ed  and  other  cruisers  left  the  Pacific  or  passed  through  the  Pacific  from 
static  station  in  a  criminal  condition  of  unprepa redness  for  battle.  They 
either  not  fully  otticers  or  manned  or  their  crews  were  so  largely  com- 
of  recruits  and  officers  of  little  exf»erlence  that  they  could  not  have  met 
lv  manned  enemy  vessel  of  the  same  class  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
ss  in  ktttle:  and  this,  too.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  otticers  and 
in  our  Navy  have  no  equal  in  bravery,  ability,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
?  are  cert  si  in  things  that  are  inqiossible  in  connection  with  readiness  for 
t>  Both  Admiral  ltudger  and  Opt.  Pratt  have  told  yon  that  It  would 
from  three  to  months  to  prepare  a  half-manned  ship  for  battle  against 
Uy  manned  ship.  This  was  exactly  the  ease  with  these  ships.  Is  this 
ith'n  of  nrepa  redness,  considering  that  the  world  had  l**en  on  tire  for  three 
k  «ati«fartorv  to  the  red-bh»oded  people  of  thin  country  or  to  the  officers 
ir  Nnvv?  1  on.  not  believe  it.  and  I  will  not  l>elieve  that  the  |**ople  wni 
emu  an  officer  f««r  'elllng  the  whole  truth.  1  believe  the  i»eople  wish  to 
v  the  truth.  Iir-  ,*A 


nisin'r 
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VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONNEL. 

29.  The  personnel  is  the  key  to  preparedness  for  battle.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  fleet  is  the  Navy.  The  Navy  Department  is  not  the  Navy.  We  may  say 
that  in  war  the  Navy  is  the  part  that  fights.  And  the  part  that  fights  is  the 
part  that  floats. 

The  fleet  and  the  ships  are  the  only  parts  of  the  Naval  Establishment  that 
float  and  do  the  fighting.  And  they  can  not  tight  without  officers  and  men. 
And  officers  of  the  Navy  can  not  unaided  manufacture  personnel  after  war 
begins — personnel  that  is  prepared  to  go  into  battle.  Here  is  where  the  Navy 
Department  comes  in.  The  Navy  Department  alone  can  adopt  the  policy  and 
Insist  upon  the  means  that  will  secure  the  officers  and  men  necessary  to  enable 
our  ships  to  fight.  If  the  Nuvy  Department  fails  to  do  its  duty,  the  fleet  will 
not  be  manned  and  It  can  not  fight — not  with  certainty  of  success,  not  as  th»* 
people  of  this  country  want  It  to  tight.  Right  here  we  must  remember  that 
there  were  no  fleet  actions  and  no  battles  between  our  ships  and  Oermnn  ships 
Jn  this  war. 

30.  I  will  briefly  cover  the  question  of  personnel  shortage.  In  November, 
1914,  the  General  Board  informed  the  Navy  Department  that  we  needed  19.60n 
men  to  man  our  fleet,  and  It  stated  the  invulnerable  principle  that  ships  without 
men  were  mere  "  masses  of  steel,"  "  useless  for  purposes  of  war,"  and  that  such 
a  condition  would  lead  to  a  "  false  sense  of  security."  In  the  spring  of  1915 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  most  important  unit  in  our 
whole  Navy,  stated  that  he  needed  5,000  men  to  properly  man  his  fonv.  In  the 
same  year  Capt.  Taussig  states  that  we  had — 

(«)  Forty-two  ships  with  only  three-tenths  of  a  peace  complement. 

(b)  Sixteen  ships  with  only  one-tenth  of  a  peace  complement.  • 

(c)  Thirty-eight  ships  out  of  commission  with  no  personnel  on  board.  And 
that  there  was  no  personnel  available  for  these  ships. 

It  is  recorded  that  Capt.  Taussig  wrote  an  article  In  1915  on  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  as  to  personnel  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  forbade  its  publication. 

31.  On  March  6,  1916,  after  working  for  six  months  to  get  the  anuored 
cruisers  away  from  the  docks  in  the  Paciflc,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Capt.  J.  A.  Dayton,  Acting  Chief  of  Personnel : 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Washington,  D.  €..  ilarch  6.  1916. 

Dear  Admiral:  Your  letter  of  February  24  has  been  received.  Rear  Admiral 
Blue  is  on  leave ;  therefore,  I  am  answering  It. 

I  regret  we  can  not  give  you  the  officers  and  men  necessary  to  put  your  excel- 
lent scheme  into  effect.  There  are  no  officers  of  the  rank  of  commander  avail 
able,  and  the  only  way  to  get  officers  below  the  rank  for  commander  would  be 
to  take  them  from  the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  be  practicable.  In  regard  to  the  men,  we  have  got  to  provide  crews* 
for  the  Nevada,  Pennsylvania.  Oklahoma,  Waimnight,  Porter,  Tucker,  Maumee. 
Sampson,  Rmcan,  Davis,  and  about  12  submarines  within  the  next  six  months: 
and,  in  addition,  the  Naval  Academy  practice  squadron  will  have  to  be  tilled 
up,  so  the  situation  is  rather  hopeless  from  our  point  of  view.  However,  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  J.  H.  Dayton. 

Admiral  William  F.  Fullam, 

United  States  Navy,  United  States  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

32.  On  July  5.  1910,  after  related  requests  for  officers  for  the  armored 
cruisers,  I  received  the  following  ietter  from  Rear  Admiral  Blue.  Chief  of  the 
Ofli.-e  of  Personnel : 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  5.  1916. 

My  Dear  Admiral:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  20.  I  regret  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  send  any  additional  officers  to  the  reserve  ships  unless  mobili- 
zation takes  places  and  retired  officers  are  ordered  to  duty  and  officers  from 
shore  are  ordered  to  sea. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Victor  Blue. 

Rear  Admiral  William  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N., 

Commander  Reserve  Force.  Pacific  Fleet. 
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Mnr«h  1917,  two  weeks  before  war  was  declared,  I  sent  the  follow- 
rnm  to  the  Navy  Department : 

March  24,  1917. 

i;r  I'ut'hlo  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  via  MPG. : 

w  of  the  need  of  men  in  the  Reserve  Force  will  the  deiwrtinent  au- 
ik»  to  stimulate  recruiting  on  this  coast  by  stating  to  the  press  over  my 
e  the;  number  needed  to  fully  man  ships?  I  am  advised  that  the  result 
excellent.    Request  telegraphic  reply. 

^Iarc  h  i».r>,  1917. 

unva  to  commander  Reserve  Force  via  NPG. : 

ire  authorized  to  publish  the  fact  that  the  President  has  signed  an 
order  calling  for  an  emergency  increase  to  87,000  enlisted  men. 

♦  lest  publicity.  You  are  authorized  to  state  number  of  men  needed  in 
ce  and  to  enlist  and  retain  on  board  men  to  till  vacancies. 

i  response  to  these  instructions,  I  at  once  appealed  to  Pacific  ('/Oust 
or  from  3.000  to  o.OOO  men  immediately  needed  to  man  reserve  ships,  in- 

the  armored  and  other  cruisers — the  best  cruisers  in  our  Navy,  ships 
►  uhl  have  been  with  the  tleet  in  a  condition  of  instant  readiness  for  war. 

that  these  ships  were  not  ready  for  battle.  They  were  only  half  manned, 
words  of  the  General  Board,  they  were  in  great  measure  "masses  or 
it  Proximately  "  useless  for  purposes  of  war,"  and  so  far  as  their  readl- 
r  battle  was  concerned  their  condition  could  only  give  a  "  false  sense  of 
i" This  is  only  a  small  jiart  of  the  evidence,  but  it  will  suffice  to  prove 

<  sivil  that  we  were  fatally  short  of  personnel  in  1917.  Is  such  a  Navy 
« »r  war? 

READINESS  OK  THE  BATTLESHIP  FORCE. 

tdniirnl  Mayo.  Admiral  Wilson,  Admiral  Rodman,  and  Admiral  Plunkett 
est  Hied  and  have  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  battleships  when  they 
lorth  from  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  1917  were  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
uit  their  record  at  target  practice  was  remarkable.  Grant  all  this.  But 
>im  did  they  remain  in  this  high  state  of  battle  efficiency?  Why  was  the 
ony  on  this  point  omitted  or  clouded?  It  Is  known  that  many  trained 
ml  nearly  half  the  trained  and  exiwrienced  officers  of  the  battleship  force 

*  Navy  were  taken  off  to  nmn  merchant  vessels,  destroyers,  and  other 
leaving  this  force — the  backbone  of  the  Navy — in  a  condition  of  unreadi- 

*or  battle,  of  what  avail  is  it  that  these  ships  were  ready  for  battle  in 
lary  if  they  were  not  ready  in  April?  This  condition  reminds  us  of  the 
.vful  wail  of  a  chief  of  bureau  who  once  said  :  "  I  had  my  bureau  in  j»er- 
vorking  order,  with  everything  running  smoothly,  when  along  came  the 
sh  War  and  smashed  up  everything."  Admiral  Plunkett,  the  director  of 
t  practice,  stated  that  "  It  takes  years  to  train  new  officers  and  men  to 
H't  the  gunnery  of  a  modern  battleship  in  battle."  Kveu  supposing  that  it 
e  done  in  a  few  months,  we  were  not  ready  for  battle  after  these  men  and 
rs  were  taken  off  our  battleships.  If  it  is  claimed  that  we  were  ready  at 
time,  we  can  safely  abolish  the  Naval  Academy  and  waste  less  time  and 
unit  ion  in  target  practice. 

GENERAL   UNREADINESS   FOR  WAR. 

To  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  Navy  was  completely  unready  for 
in  the  spring  of  1917  the  fatal  deficiency  in  personnel  has  been  demon- 
red.  To  complete  the  proof  it  is  necessary  to  quote  only  from  tbe  testimony 
tdmirul  Benson  and  ('apt.  Pratt  of  the  office  of  <  q>orati»»!is,  the  two  chief 
sers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy. 

4.  From  the  testimony  of  these  two  officers  it  had  already  been  shown  that 
Navy  Department  was  not  properly  organized  for  conducting  a  war. 
(iking  of  our  failure  to  get  ships  quickly  into  the  war  zone.  (.'apt  Pratt 
4.  on  page  4.  Part  1  :  "Owing  to  our  previous  lack  of  preparedness  in  niate- 
,  it  was  not  possible  to  place  them  at  the  front  and  ready  to  operate  as  soon 
leslred."  And  further  he  says:  "The  failure  to  get  into  the  war  immediately 
in  full  force  upon  the  declaration  of  war  Is  not  the  fault  of  Operations  or 
failure  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  war  and  where  it  was  being  waged, 
were  for  the  most  part  due  to  natural  causes  and  to  causes  which  ante- 
ed  our  entry  into  the  war,"  etc.    Of  course,  it  is  admitted  that  the  causes 
edated  the  war — the  causes  were  un preparedness,  no  effort  to  prepare,  do 
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wide-awake  f>oliey  that  anticipated  war.  though  American  vessels  and  American 
lives  had  heen  sacrificed  lor  two  years! 

39.  And  now,  briefly,  consider  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Benson.    He  stilted  : 

(1)  That  the  Navy  was  not  in  all  respects  ready  for  war. 

(2)  That  it  was  not  ready,  "from  my  point  of  view,*'  from  "stein  to  stem  ** 
(as  had  heen  declared  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy). 

(3)  That  its  personnel  was  inadequate. 

(4)  That  all  ships  were  not  ready. 

(o)  That  ships  were  not  fully  manned. 
<G»  That  the  Navy  was  not  mobilized. 

(7)  That  tile  Meet  was  not  properly  screened  with  scouts  ami  cruisers. 

(8)  That  scouts  and  screening  vessels  were  Important,  but  were  not  with 
the  tlect. 

(9)  That  a  battle  tleet  should  be  prepared  at  all  times,  in  peace. 

(KM  That  It  was  "theoretically  impossible"  for  our  fleet  to  have  met  the 
Herman  fleet  as  the  latter  was  constituted  in  1917. 
HI )  That  our  air  service  was  inadequate,  etc. 

40.  Is  this  prej>a redness  for  war?  If  so  what  in  heaven's  name  is  unpre- 
pnredness?  It  is  unne<vssury  to  quote  further  although  Admiral  Benson  gave* 
conclusive  and  honest  testimony  of  further  unpreparedness  in  every  department 
of  naval  science. 

In  fact  It  may  he  stated  that  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Benson  alone,  even 
unsupported  by  that  of  his  assistant,  Onpt.  Pratt,  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  unprepared 
for  war  in  1917  in  every  rcs*i>ect — personnel,  material,  and  organization.  It  is 
believed  that  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Benson  and  Capt.  Pratt,  If  carefully 
analyzed  will  suffice  to  sustain  all  the  contentions  of  Admiral  Sims  in  his  letter 
of  January  7.  and  will  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  new  organization  and  new 
methods  at  the  Navy  department  in  the  future  conduct  of  war.  Had  Admiral 
Sims  never  written  his  letter  and  had  he  and  Fiske,  Luring.  Palmer,  Plunkett, 
tJrant.  and  others  never  Imkmi  called  before  the  committee  it  is  respe<tfuUy 
suhmitteri  that  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Benson  and  Captain  l'ratt  would 
alone  have  demonstrated  the  immediate  necessity  of  violent  changes  at  the  Navy 
Department  if  this  country  is  to  be  safeguarded  in  the  future. 

41.  In  concluding  these  comments  on  our  fatal  unpreparedness  It  is  amazing 
to  note  the  great  mass  of  papers  and  data,  the  volumes  of  perfectly  irrelevant 
testimony,  the  vehement  declarations  regarding  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Navy  in  the  World  War  all  based  upon  the  i»erfectly  unwarranted  assumption 
that  the  Navy  has  been  attacked,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  cer- 
tain officers  of  high  rank  were  compelled  to  protect  the  "  g«md  name  of  the 
Navy  "  against  Its  detractors. 

42.  But  the  Navy  has  not  l»een  attacked.  It  needed  no  defence  whatever. 
Nobody  1ms  ventured  to  deny  that  it  did  its  duty  nobly,  that  officers  and  men 
were  gallant  and  true  to  their  duty  and  that  its  accomplishments  were  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history.  In  fact  the  re<*ord  of  our  Navy  and  of  its  officers 
and  men,  the  patriotism  and  Intelligent  efficiency  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  their 
undaunted  courage — all  these  things  are  self-evident  to  every  intelligent  citizen 
of  this  country  and  are  admitted  by  all  foreigners  as  well.  And  so  far  from 
attacking  these  men  or  the  Navy  the  proof — conclusive  as  it  is — of  our  com- 
plete unpreparedness  only  accentuates  the  wonderful  record  of  the  officers  ami 
men  and  demonstrates  that  the  part  of  the  Navy  which  floats  and  fights  can 
1h»  rieiMmderi  ui>on  in  any  emergency,  particularly  If  they  are  only  given  a 
chance  to  get  ready  to  fight,  and  a  chance  to  get  Into  a  fight  when  the  fight 
begins. 

PACIFISM  IN  THE  NAVY. 

43.  The  danger  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  l»e  again  deceived  as  to  the 
Importance  of  organization  and  preparedness  Is  only  exceeded  by  the  rinngei 
that  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  will  themselves  he  misled  by  certain  state- 
ments and  theories  thot  have  appeared  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee 
It  is  bad  enough  that  officers  should  be  found  who  are  willing  to  testify  from 
some  misguided  motive  or  reason  thot  they  alone  can  explain,  that  the  Navv 
was  prepared  for  war  In  1917.  But  we  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  testimony 
of  certain  officers  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  nation  can  not  prepare  for  war 
without  committing  an  "overt  act;"  that  preparation  may  be  indefensible  or 
undesirable:  that  we  must  "guard  our  neutrality"  to  such  an  extent  that  \\v 
can  not  man  or  mobilize  our  fleet  and  this,  too,  when  the  world  had  been  on 
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1 1 !"♦*<♦  yt'iirs,  and  these  officers  knew  or  should  have  known  that  we  would 

iv  l»t»  «lra\vn  Into  the  war.    Has  any  such  "Ism"  as  this  ever  afflicted 

v  lH'f«»r«>V  But  to  cap  the  climax,  the  Inference  has  heen  voiced  that 
1  not  Justifiably  prepare  for  war  previous  to  the  fiendish  Hun  decree 
**stri<*tiil  sinking"  in  I 'eh  r  nary.  1017.  As  though  the  sinking  of  the 
.;\  witli  l/JOO  heljiless  men.  women,  and  children  was  not  a  sufficiently 
ri<-ttMl  "  sinking,  a  sufficiently  unrestricted  act  of  piratical  brutality 
t  v  a  ro<l-blooded  American — es|*vlul  a  naval  officer-  to  advocate  pre 
ss.  This  theory  would  be  an  appropriate  epitaph  to  mark  the  last 
place  <>f  pusilauimous  pacifism.  It  is  helieved  that  tliose  officers  who 
•rniitte<l  tluMuselves  to  entertain  such  ideas  as  this  will  he  busy  ex 
r  their  reasons  therefor  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  Navy. 

fit -re  wore  <ev»»ral  examples  of  harsh  |>ersonnlit ics  and  thitdy  veiled 
to  Admiral  Sims  in  the  course  of  The  testimony  before  this  committee. 
e_n  et  table  that  Admiral  McKeun  should  have  felt   it  incumbent  upon 

tjiko  Admiral  Sims  to  task  for  saying  that  naval  officers  would  not 
K  indt  our  Navy  to  go  into  a  war  as  unprepared  as  we  were  in  1917. 
den.iiinir  this  statement  of  Admiral  Sims.  Admiral  McKean  sahl  thai 
df'aers  wmitd  take  no  such  attitude;  that  they  would  "obey  orders": 
were  "  neither  Prussian  Militarists  nor  Hussian   Bolshivists."  It 

that  naval  officers  will  obey  orders:  It  Is  true  that  they  are  not  Prus- 
lilitarists;  it  is  true  t fiat  they  are  not  Russian  Bolshivists.  But  it  is 
•lie  that  Hussian  Bolshivists.  effeminate  pacifists,  anarchists,  extreme 
<ts  and  all  |MM>ple  of  that  Ilk  will  be  found  lined  up  shoulder  to  shoulder 
t  preparedness  and  proper  organization  for  war  ami  in  enthusiastic  sup- 
f  all  pacifistic  movements  necessary  to  prevent  this  country  from  tie 
g  its  life  ami  its  honor.  It  is  believed  that  officers  of  the  Navy  will  lie 
«.n  the  right  side  of  tins  question  for  all  time,  and  it  may  be  assured 
idle  doing  their  duty  in  advocating  preparedness  tie  fore  rather  than  after 
etrins,  they  will  never  fail  to  recognize  that  the  civil  power  is  supreme  in 
nited  States.  They  will  have,  and  should  have,  opinions  ami  duties  con 
ig  measures  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  their  country;  and 
*st  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  first  to  condemn  naval  officers 
irrendering  their  indejiendence  of  thought  and  for  subserviently  assuming 
iristic  attitude  in  a  matter  that  demands  courageous  conduct. 

THK  Ml  MII.IATION  OK  f-M'StKH AKKONKSS. 

In  the  truthful  story  of  our  naval  uu preparedness  we  will  find  that  facts 
or  should  prevent  the  humiliation  of  this  country  in  the  near  future.  If 
mined  that  sea  power  exorcised  a  determining  Influence  in  the  war.  It 
united  that  but  for  the  control  of  the  sea  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  l»e- 
i:g.  the  Central  Powers  would  have  won  the  war  within  the  first  few 
hs.  It  is  of  ini|M>rtnnce  for  us  to  note  thai  Capt.  Pratt.  In  ids  testimony, 
s  Unit  the  Gorman  fleet  being  "contained"  or  completely  blockaded  by  the 
il  fleet,  the  United  States  was  free  to  leisurely  ami  safely  prepare  its  Navy 
ami  !  lie  doubtless  knew  that  our  battle  fleet  was  practically  interned 
ionic  months  after  its  j>ersonnel  had  l»een  decimated  in  order  to  man  other 
1>:  And  in  this  somewhat  humiliating  admission  Capt.  Pratt  finds  him 
supiiortcd  in  some  measure  by  the  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of 
lir.  l  Wilson  (p.  22471.  Referring  to  our  naval  strength  in  1017.  the  fol 
ng  testimony  is  in  evidence: 

!."•»  "Admiral  Wilson.  But  I  think  we  would  have  had  no  fear  of  any 
•r  navy  hesides  the  British  Navy. 

Si-aator  I'ittm an.  That  Is  very  wise,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  that  word 
i|>!c'  heciuis<  we  have  other  appropriation  hills  coining. 
Tin  Chairman.  Im  you  think  that  would  have  been  true  in  April,  1JH7. 
he  British  Navy  had  not  cooped  up  the  German  fleet? 

Admiral  Wilson.  Mr.  Senator,  we  never  gave  that  one  thought,  because  I 
■w  that  after  tfie  German  fleet  had  made  an  attempt  to  get  through  the 
fish  fleet  it  would  not  have  taken  much  to  fix  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  depended  on  the  Knglish  fleet  as  the  real  safe- 
ird— and  our  fleet  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  German  fleet  at  that  time 
it  had  hud  a  free  <»xit  and  could  have  gotten  over  here? 

'Admiral  Wilson.  I  never  stopped  to  think  about  that,  because  I  knew  that 
<  never  going  to  happen." 
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47.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Admiral  Wilson,  while  testifying  against 
Admiral  Sims,  was  forced  ti>  admit  with  Cupt.  Pratt  that  we  depended  ui*>n  tlw 
British  fleet  "as  the  real  safeguard"  and  he  guessed  that  "  every  liody  did"! 
Thus  we  see.  through  the  thick  haze  of  Irrelevant  talk,  extravagant  self-praise 
and  violent  denunciation,  and  hehind  the  awful  protecting  barricade  of  d««i>"rt- 
mental  papers,  reports,  so-called  plans,  etc.,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  case,  the  bald  and  simple  truth  that  our  Navy  was  so  unprei  wired 
for  war  that  Admiral  Wilson  "guessed  that  everybody"  thought  or  re<"ogiii»Ml 
thai  we  depended  upon  the  English  fleet  as  a  "safeguard"  against  the  <.»er- 
mams!  L>o  the  pe»ple  of  the  Tinted  States  wish  to  perpetuate  the  |M»lich*s  ami 
the  kind  of  naval  preparedness  that  brought  us  to  this  condition  in  1JM7?  I 
1  tell  eve  not. 

WII-I)  EXTRAVAGANCE  OK  UNPKKPAUKUMCKS. 

48.  In  his  great  work,  the  44  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,"  Gen.  Upton 
gives  convincing  proof  of  the  great  waste  of  life  and  treasure  and  the  resulting 
burden  of  taxation  that  ultimately  results  from  unprepa redness.  He  declares 
that  44  Twenty  thousand  Regular  troops  at  Bull  Run  would  have  routed  the  in- 
surgents, settled  the  question  of  military  reslstaince,  and  relieved  us  from  the 
suspense  of  four  years  of  war."  This  is  a  very  remarkable  statement,  much 
more  remarkable  than  any  statement  of  Admiral  Sims;  and  it  has  never  l>een 
held  up  as  an  insult  to  the  United  States  Army,  but,  rather,  proof  as  to  what 
au  army  can  do  if  it  exists  and  is  ready. 

49.  It  Is  probable  that  our  naval  unpreparedness  resulted  ultimately  in  great 
waste  of  money  and  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  our  people.  We  economized 
in  little  things  before  the  war,  built  ships  without  providing  men  to  man  them — 
provided  44  mere  masses  of  steel  useless  for  puri>oses  of  war,"  and  then  when 
war  was  declared  we  opened  the  doors  of  the  National  Treasury  and  wildly 
expended  billions  in  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  from  our  condition  of  unpre- 
paredness. It  would  be  impossible  to  compute  the  probable  waste.  Two  small 
Items  will  suffice,  however,  to  give  some  idea.  We  expended,  according  to  Capt. 
McKean,  44  something  more "  than  $500,000,000  for  new  torpedo  destroyers. 
Not  more  than  a  pitiful  eight  of  these  new  craft  got  Into  the  war.  So  far  as 
these  boats  influenced  the  war,  therefore,  they  cost  us  about  $60,000,000  a  piece. 
We  built  a  large  number  of  so-called  Eagle  boats.  Not  one  of  these  really  got 
into  the  war,  not  one.  And  so  it  appears  that  in  these  two  items  alone  we 
expended  nearly  $600,000,000  to  get  eight  small  craft  into  the  war  zone.  Fur- 
ther comment  is  unnecessary,  and  we  may  turn  sorrowfully  to  contemplation 
of  Mahan's  principles  upon  which  the  aid  system  of  organization  was  built  and 
read  the  concluding  sentence :  44  There  should  be  no  shock  or  change  of  method 
in  expanding  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  staite  of  war.  This  is  not  militarism ; 
it  is  a  simple  business  principle  based  upon  the  fact  that  success  in  war  is  the 
only  return  the  people  and  the  Nation  can  get  from  the  investment  of  many 
millions  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  great  Navy." 

50.  It  would  appear  that  Admiral  Mahan  was  a  pretty  wise  business  man. 
He  never  ceased  to  emphasize  that  organization  and  preparedness  were  true 
measures  of  economy,  as  well  as  a  protection  to  a  nation's  life  and  honor.  It 
is  time  that  all  Intelligent  citizens  of  this  country,  and  especially  all  naval 
officers,  began  to  realize  that  Mahan  and  Upton  were  wise  men  whose  teachings 
we  should  follow. 

51.  In  concluding  this  statement  concerning  the  preparedness  of  the  Navy 
for  war  as  regards  both  personnel  and  material,  it  is  only  proper  to  state  that 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  were  and  always  have  been  individually  ready 
for  war;  that  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Navy  for  war  in  1917  was  not  pri- 
marily the  fault  of  any  officer  or  officers,  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  Department  as  a  whole  declined  or  failed  to  adopt  policies  which 
demanded  or  even  permitted  officers  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  Its  duty  as  a 
lighting  machine. 

52.  That  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  both  regular  and  reserve,  did  their 
whole  duty  with  great  gnllantry  and  devotion  is  adndtted  by  everybody,  and 
that  they  contributed  loyally  to  the  winning  of  the  war  is  also  beyond  question. 
That  the  bureau  chiefs  were  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  lack  of  prepared- 
ness of  the  Navy  Department  and  that  they  accomplished  wonders  as  soon  as 
their  hands  were  free  can  not  be  denied. 

58.  That  we  escaped  disaster  was  plainly  due  to  the  fact'  that  the  enemy's 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  submarines,  had  been  driven  from  the  sea  before 
we  declared  war  against  Germany.    Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
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tbai  we  hail  no  naval  war  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  No  admiral  led  hii 
American  fleet  Into  battle.  Not  one  American  ship  fired  a  single  *un  at  a 
«>^riiiiin  ship,  and  not  a  German  ship  fired  n  single  gun  at  an  American  ship, 
with  the  exceptlou  of  a  few  engagements  l>etween  German  submarines  and 
«»ur  destroyers,  armed  merchant  ships,  nnd  small  craft,  and  noting  the  gallant 
:iitl.-  tight  made  by  our  sub  chasers  at  I>urazzo.  It  was  a  war  without  naval 
hat  tics. 

-"•-4.  hi  other  words,  there  was,  strictly  s]>caking,  less  sea  fighting  than  lu 
The  war  with  Spain,  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  not  fully  tested 
a*  t«»  Its  readiness  for  buttle  nor  as  to  the  adequacy  of  all  its  units  to  meet 
rhe  emergency  of  war  had  Germany's  fleet  been  free  to  tiike  the  sea  against  us. 

7*>.  Kscuping  us  we  did  by  our  great  go»nl  fortune  in  that  the  German  fleet 
i»«'\»t  appeared  nf'ter  the  buttle  of  Jutland  In  June.  Ibid,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
finviil  officer,  who  realized  the  actual  conditions  of  our  uupreiKi redness,  to 
fell  the  rruth  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
w«r  by  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  In  order  that 
the  people  of  this  country  may  no  longer  be  deceived  and  the  United  States 
inny  not  again  be  threatened  by  the  Inexcusable  failure  of  the  Navy  Hepart- 
m«iit  to  prepare  the  lleet  In  all  reflects  for  sudden  war  at  any  time  In  the 
future. 

5G.  The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  nnd  to  ask  this  question:  Was  the 
M«-»>t  of  the  United  States,  with  all  Its  units  and  auxiliaries;  with  Its  available 
supply  of  ammunition,  torpedoes,  mines,  and  submarines;  with  no  battle 
••raiser*,  no  scout  cruisers,  ami  with  a  pitifully  Inadequate  force  of  scouts  and 

•  U**tro.M-rs :  with  an  air  service  <-oui|>osod  of  only  4f>  trained  aviators;  with 
,w  >hii»s  largely  manned  with  green  untrained  men  and  reserve  officers  of 
little  naval  experience;  was  this  Meet  so  constituted,  even  though  its  officers 
and  |tcrsoiinel  were  unexcelled  In  the  world  for  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  ; 
whs  this  fleet  in  all  resects  In  readiness  In  the  spring  of  1917.  or  at  any 
time  during  the  World  War.  to  line  up  for  battle  against  the  Gorman  fleet 
width  a  fair  chance  of  victory,  taking  Into  account  the  cold  facts,  as  shown 
when  the  British  fleet  met  the  Germans  at  the  battle  of  Jutland?  The  com- 
manders in  chief  of  our  fleets  must  gravely  consider  the  facts  and  answer  this 
question  with  a  solemn  regard  for'the  <"on  sequence*.  If  we  were  In  all  respects 
ready  to  defeat  the  German  fleet,  as  It  existed  at  Jutland,  In  June,  191b.  the 
Navy  iH-partment  may  claim  the  credit  for  our  proimrcdness ;  if  we  were  not 
In  condition  to  lieat  the  German  lleet  In  April.  1917.  the  Navy  I>e]Mirtment 
alone  Is  re*t>ousiblc  for  neglect  to  prepare  for  that  battle  during  the  four  pre- 
wllng  years. 

.".7.  The  articles  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Navy,  found  In  the 
Revised  Statutes— laws  [nassvd  by  Congress  to  fix  the  duties  and  res|s»nsl- 
olltles  of  officers  of  the  Navy — contain  the  following  provision: 

"  That  a  commissioned  otfii  er  of  the  Navy  lielng  in  cfimiuand  of  a  fleet,  squad- 
ron, or  vessei  acting  singly,  who  net:  loots  when  an  engagement  is  probable*,  or 
when  an  arnasl  vessel  of  mi  enemy  or  rels*l  Is  in  sight  to  prepare  his  ship  for 
action;  or  doc*  not  nflord  nil  practicable  relief  and  assistance  to  vessels  of  the 
United  Stales  or  their  allies  when  engaged  In  battle,  shall  suffer  death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  adjudge." 

.\V  f »iit  it  naval  officer's  duty  docs  not.  or  should  not  In-gin  and  end  in  battle, 
lior  in  lime  of  war.  He  has  duties  and  responsibilities  before  the  war  and 
iM'forc  the  battles  hegiu.    And  it  should  Ivc  clearly  undersio«»d  that  any  oflhvr 

•  •f  the  Navy  uh<»  sits  supinely  or  subserviently  Idle  and  indifferent  when  an 
armed  enemy  ualioit  with  .in  efficient  lighting  navy  is  lit  plitln  sight  land  has 
Ims'Ii  for  ycnrsi,  and  falls  with  energy  to  prepare  and  to  urirc  «»llier  to  prepnre 

country's  Navy  for  war.  when  he  knows  or  should  know  that  It  Is  unpre- 
pnT.il  In  every  rcspivt.  is  unworthy  of  ids  cloth;  thai  he  is  neglecting  his  first 
duly,  fail*  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  fit-  American  Navy,  and  is  de- 
serving of  more  severe  punishment  than  a  cjjptrdn  who  fulls  to  prepare  a  ship 
for  battle  The  neurleet  in  rime  of  j*-ace  to  prepare  I  he  great  navy  of  a 
great  nation  for  battle  imperils  the  whole  country,  am)  for  (his  reason  the 

offense  K  the  more  rept  ehclls i hie. 

'%'.*.  The  experience  of  t lie  past  demonstrates  clearly.  If  we  prebo  for  the 
fa«fs.  thiit  in  throttling  ami  Ignoring  officers  of  high  rank  who  are  seeking 
xealoiMy  mill  patriotically  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  war.  the  real  truth  concern- 
ing the  Navy  may  he  suppressed.  I  he  public  may  la-  deceived,  am)  as  an  In- 
evitable renuli  the  Navy  may  Ih-  placed  In  a  mndltlon  of  unreadiness  Involving 
danger  of  humiliating  ami  disastrous  defeat,  or  that  It  may  fall  to  put  forll 
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its  best  efforts  in  affording  "all  practicable  relief  and  assistance  to  our  allies'* 
when  engaged  in  war. 

00.  The  Navy  of  the  1'nlted  States  was  not  properly  prepared  for  war  in 
April,  1917.  The  question  is,  Shall  such  a  condition  he  permitted  to  exist 
again  in  the  future. 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

Thk  Secret ah y  ok  thk  Navy. 

Washington.  Mag  Jit.  l»**t. 

Hon.  Frederick  Hau; 

Chairman  Suva  I  Subcommittee, 

United  State*  Senate,  nuking  ton. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  News  comes  to  me  that  at  the  last  hearing  of  your  sub- 
committee, Hear  Admiral  Fullam.  retired,  who  had  testified  at  length  earlier  in 
the  hearings,  tiled  a  42-page  letter  which  has  been  placed  in  the  bearings.  It  is 
far  from  my  purine  to  make  answer  to  his  advocacy  of  a  Prussianized  naval 
organization  or  his  charge  of  naval  lack  of  efficiency.  Every  statement  he  makes 
has  been  fully  and  completely  answered  in  my  direct  testimony  or  in  my  cross- 
examination.    I  content  myself  with  the  following  statement: 

WHY  ADMIRAL  HLI-AM    ( RETIRED )   WAS  CALLED  FROM  INTERNMENT  TO  TRY   TO  HACK 

UP  SIMS. 

No  man  who  faithfully  performs  his  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  hope 
to  escajx*  the  hostility  of  officers  who  are  removed  from  positions  in  which  they 
have  fallen  down.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  some  of  these  who  came 
from  retirement  to  air  their  criticisms  born  out  of  personal  grievance.  In  fact, 
the  hearings  have  been  interluded  with  testimony  of  officers  who  had  either  l»eeii 
removed  by  me  from  a  certain  duty,  denied  a  particularly  coveted  assignment, 
given  orders  that  were  not  agreeable,  or  not  granted  permission  to  accept  foreign 
honors  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Republic.  If  you  will  cut  our  all 
the  testimony  from  those  with  a  grievance  or  a  disappointment,  your  eummittee 
,  could  save  enough  paper  in  printing  the  hearings  to  please  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  retrenchment  In  the  use  of  paper. 

Of  course,  you  will  attach  no  Importance  to  testimony  based  on  griovam-es. 
real  or  imagined.  Let  me  be  specific.  You  heard  a  long  plaint  from  Hear 
Admiral  Fullam,  retired.  You  may  not  have  known  his  animus.  When  I  tie 
came  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  belonged  to"  that  useless  appendage  known  as 
the  aid  system,  organized  without  authority  of  law.  lb'  busied  himself  during 
the.tirst  few  months  trying  to  convince  me  that  the  marines  had  no  profier  place 
on  a  ship  in  the  Navy,  retailing  and  detailing  again  and  again  his  .in.  ient  op- 
(Misition  t * »  this  important  and  valuable  service  rendered  by  our  incomparable 
marines.  As  a  result  of  his  long  talks  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  not  only 
that  his  attitude  was  wholly  wrong,  but  that  it  would  improve  the  morale  of  the 
whole  Navy  to  give  even  greater  recognition  to  the  marines.  Therefore,  after 
consultation  with  Admiral  Dewey,  I  issued  an  order  making  the  major  general 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  an  ex-offieio  member  of  the  General  Board 
where,  as  representative  of  the  Marine  Corjis,  be  would  have  a  voice  in  all 
actions  taken  on  matters  affecting  the  service  of  the  marines  ashore  and  afloat 
as  well  as  of  all  policies  affecting  the  Navy  considered  by  the  General  Board. 

K  I'LL  AM  FELL  DOWN  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

U|H>n  the  recommendation  of  naval  advisors  in  Washington,  Hear  Admiral 
Fullam  was  sent  to  Annapolis  as  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
given  all  possible  sup|»ort  in  that  Important  post.  He  was  such  a  failure  in  that 
position  that  I  was  compelled  to  detach  him  and  upon  his  detachment  he  was 
interned  as  the  admiral  in  charge  ot  the  reserve  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  then 
a  duty  of  small  importance.  When  war  came  on  and  Operations  ordered  the 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  become  an  active  and  efficient  force  in  the  patrol 
service  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  the  President,  on  my  recommeudation, 
made  Hear  Admiral  Caperton  ihc  admiral  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  though  Fullam 
aspired  to  be  admiral  of  that  fleet.  Fullam's  testimony  should  be  read  In  con- 
nection with  his  evident  animus,  for  all  his  long  talk  about  the  inactive  Pacific 
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\**»f«»re  the  country  entered  the  w:ir  and  his  talk  nU>ut  personnel  was 
I»r*ohidc  for  his  closing  tirade  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
United  to  luival  efficiency    I iy    removing    FuHam    from    the  Naval 
'V     :m<l  declining  to  gratify  iiis  often  expressed  wish  to  he  commander 
«»t  the  active  Pacific  Fleet. 

SIMS  I'KKIHCTKI>  THK  IIKAKINT.S  IH  HINti  THK  WAR. 

flooring  has  made  some  things  clear  which  1  never  suspected  while  the 
i?i  progress,  for  Sims  begins  the  attack  and  FuHam  ends  it.  In  hia 
N»  I >i i n in-,  written  in  August.  1018.  Sims  virtually  announced  that  a 
r  scii<-h  as  this  which  he  precipitated  and  which  1ms  Imhmj  going  on  for 
w  «»nld  be  held,  for  in  his  letter  in  IMS  to  leaning  (referring  to  the  depart- 
furrying  Its  own  rather  than  the  |>olIcies  he  recommended)  Admiral 
ild  : 

1» tarings  are  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  a  number  of  rather  dls- 
facts  must  Inevitably  be  brought  out." 

SIMS  WANTKO  Fl'M.AM  IN  PLACE  OF  WILSON. 

lontly  Sims  was  preparing  to  secure  an  ally  in  the  person  of  Admiral 
11  in  the  American  admiral  on  duty  In  France.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
ii  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  Laning  about  the  hearing,  which  brought 
liis  January  7  letter.  Admiral  Sims  telegraphed  to  Admiral  Reason  as 
*  : 

|Tniiislati«»n.] 

:  Vice  Admiral  Sims, 
ilmiral  Benson. 

»v«»  beard  unofficially  that  Wilson  Is  likely  to  relieve  ('off man  in  the  hat- 
\\  tleet.  If  this  change  is  to  bo  made  or  if  Wilson  Is  to  leave  his  present 
for  any  other  reason,  I  very  earnestly  request  that  Fullani  l>o  detailed  as 
'li«»f.  There  is  no  other  flag  officer  in  the  service  at  all  likely  to  bo  oon- 
available  who  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  suitable  for  the  )>osition  as 
m.  and  I  strongly  urge  that  an.v  opjMisltion  to  this  detail  which  might  be 
ome  if  possible  on  the  grounds  that  his  services  are  needed  in  France  in 
^terests  of  efficiency.  Failing  to  secure  Fullam.  my  next  choice  would  be 
•p  and  my  next  f\  S.  Williams,  who  will  soon  be  a  permanent  rear  admiral, 
i  open  official  cable  at  this  date  I  am  asking  for  Bui  lard  for  duty  at  Malta 
direst ed  in  my  personal  letter  to  you  of  July  28.  Please  refer  to  my  letter 
he  reasons  why  I  should  be  allowed  to  recommend  officers  who  nre  in  syin- 
with  me  ami  in  whose  ability  and  loyalty  I  have  complete  confidence, 
r.  2.05  a.  in.  8-17-18. 

body  on  this  side  of  the  water  had  even  thought  that  Admiral  Wilson 
t\  Ive  relieved  from  the  lmi>ortant  duty  he  was  performing  so  well  In 
ce.  While  Sims,  in  London,  was  putting  all  American  naval  ships  under 
sb  command.  Wilson.  In  Brest,  was  keeping  all  naval  ships  under  his 
■Hon  in  American  command.  Wilson  was  so  efficient  that  the  French,  the 
•rs  and  men  of  the  American  Army  and  of  the  Navy  would  have  protested 
ust  any  change  in  France,  for  Wilson's  safeguarding  the  soldiers  ami  per- 
liug  other  itn|H»rtant  duties  In  connection  with  American  soldiers  arriving 
"ranee  meant  more  to  American  parents  and  American  soldiers  than  any- 
tliat  Sims  meant  in  London. 

WAS  THK  WISH  FATHKK  TO  THK  THOt'liHT? 

as  not  the  wish  for  Wilson  to  leave  Brest  evidently  father  to  the  thought, 
later  in  January.  1019,  before  he  left  London,  Admiral  Sims  wrote  me  that 
was  rumored  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  assign  Admiral 
son  to  the  command  of  the  fleet."  and  declared  "  it  would  be  a  very  grave 
take."  His  objection  to  Wilson,  as  given  in  bis  letter,  was  a  wholly 
ustifiahle  attack  upon  a  brother  officer.  He  said  Wilson's  trouble  (nobody 
ad  nny  trouble  with  Wilson  except  Sims)  was  a  "defect  of  both  temi>er  and 
meter."  That  Wilson  had  "criticized  oot  only  the  organization  hut  me 
sonally."  and  complained  with  characteristic  egotism  that  "  the  department 
.tnnted  Admiral  Wilson  to  a  rank  equal  to  mine."  Think  of  It!  Jealousy 
lwl  to  erotism  was  apparent  in  every  line  of  the  letter  which  made  me 
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indignant  when  I  first  read  it.  But  about  that  time  I  received  a  cable  from 
Sims  asking  to  be  appointed  to  the  War  College  and  ordered  home,  saying  he 
was  very  weary  and  very  tired.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of  his  attitude 
toward  Wilson  and  that  his  letter  was  the  result  of  his  feeling  against  Wilson. 

I  therefore  laid  the  letter  aside  and  never  let  anybody  see  it  until  Admiral 
Sims  compelled  its  production  by  his  wholesale  denunciation  because  certain 
of  his  staff  had  not  been  given  the  distinguished-service  medal,  though  he  bad 
been  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  failing  to  recommend  Wilson  for  any  award, 
though  Wilson's  services  had  been  valued  so  highly  in  France  and  in  his  own 
country  that  the  President  promoted  him  successively  to  be  vice  admiral  ami 
later  to  be  admiral,  the  first  a  rank  "equal  to  mine"  and  the  second  or 
higher  rank  than  Sims  holds,  against  which  Sims  sought  vainly  to  prevent. 

Do  you  not  see,  gentlemen,  why  Sims  wished  Fullam  to  supersede  Wilson  at 
Brest — a  man  **  in  sympathy  with  me,  and  in  whose  ability  and  loyalty  I  have 
complete  confidence "  ?  Sims  and  Fullam  both  are  ready  writers,  and  their 
evidence  before  your  committee  in  their  attacks  upon  the  naval  administration 
showed  that  Fullam  is  "in  sympathy  with  me"  [Sims].  Is  it  not  clear  what 
Sims  meant  when  he  wrote  to  Lairing  about  the  "  hearing  " — this  hearing — and 
his  earnest  appeal  for  Fullam?  He  did  not  secure  Fullam  to  replace  Wilson 
in  France,  but  Fullam  did  before  your  committee  Join  in  the  attack,  evidently 
planned  by  Sims  in  August.  1918,  as  the  letter  to  Laning  foreshadowed;  and 
Fullam  did  write  a  long  letter  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearing.  It  was  devoted 
largely  to  advocating  ousting  civilian  control  and  Prussianizing  the  American 
Navy.    Of  course,  the  triplets,  Flske,  Fullam,  and  Sims — 

"  Blanche,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart, 
They  all  do  bark  at  me." 

deny  they  wish  to  run  the  Navy  on  the  Von  Tirpitz  plan,  but  that  is  the  logical 
result  of  the  policy  they  all  advocate.  They  declare  for  a  civilian  Secretary, 
but  what  they  want  Is  a  rubber-stamp  civilian  Secretary,  who  will  "sign  here" 
when  the  American  Von  Tirpitz  fixes  the  policy.  Before  the  war  Fiske  was 
frank  in  advocating  that  the  Navy  be  organized  on  the  German  plan.  They  all 
still  want  a  plan  that  will  give  military  control,  but  since  German  so-called 
efficiency  fell  down  they  call  It  by  some  other  name. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Joseph u 8  Daniels. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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£T  the  course  of  the  testimony  which  was  given  in  the  naval 
*tion  frequent  suggestions  were  made  by  witnesses  in  regard 
res  which  might  be  advantageously  made  in  the  organization 
avy  Department.  Toward  the  close  of  the  hearings  the  chair- 
lie  subcommittee  wrote  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
urious  naval  officers  requesting  that  they  submit  for  the  con- 
>n  of  the  subcommittee  any  suggestions  for  changes  which 
m^ht  desirable.  These  replies,  with  suggestions  in  some  cases, 
ited  below. 

*  officers  have  been  and  will  be  communicated  with,  and  their 
will  be  published  in  the  corrected  record  of  the  hearings. 

RANKLIN  D.  KOOSEVELT.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  June  -f,  1920. 

har  Senator:  You  ask  in  your  letter  of  May  7  that  I  give  you  any  sug- 
that  occur  to  me  about  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Navy  De- 
t  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  desirable.    Will  you  allow  me,  with 
■5spect.  to  be  entirely  frank? 

newspaper  accounts  of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee,  I  gather 
i  great  bulk  of  the  evidence  given  has  related  to  operations  during  the 
r  and  to  the  conduct  of  individual  officers  and  officials,  and  that,  there- 
i*  questions  relating  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  Navy  Department 
'on  either  entirely  passed  by  or  have  been  brought  out  as  mere  inci- 
to  other  matters.    With  entire  respect,  I  do  not  see  how  any  committee 
take  helpful  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
nent  without  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 
*■  devoted  more  than  seven  years  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  time  have  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  it  in  all  of  its  various 
Yet  I  myself  would  hesitate  to  approach  the  subject  of  changes  In  the 
>trative,  executive,  or  operating  functions  of  the  Navy  without  a  further 
uiiplete  and  exhaustive  study. 

perfectly  true  that  because  of  my  experience  here  and  a  personal  study 
y  schemes  for  reorganization  I  am  of  the  distinct  belief  that  improve- 
can  l>e  made  in  the  existing  organization.  I  like  to  think  that  every 
nent  of  the  Government,  legislative  and  executive,  can  be  improved;  but 
influenced  by  snap  judgments  or  broad  statements  of  individuals,  as 
t  out  in  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  your  committee  and  the  answers 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  if  acted  on  would  seriously  injure 
ture  of  the  Navy. 

ve  seen  it  suggested  by  several  ]>oople  that  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of 
Operations  should  be*  increased.  This  statement  is  so  broad  as  to  be 
valueless.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
he  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  established  the  principle  of  civilian  con- 
t  the  head  of  the  Naval  Establishment.  During  only  one  period  of  our 
jr  has  this  been  altered.  That  was  in  the  period  after  the  War  of  1812, 
a  board  of  three  Navy  commissioners,  all  of  them  high  ranking  officers, 
Jven  great  power,  thereby  taking  away  much  of  the  authority  of  the 
in  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  particular  system  fell  by  Its  own  weight, 
ival  service  Itself  beine  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  what  might  be  called 
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the  dual  control.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  to-day,  also,  the  service  see? 
the  folly  of  any  suggestion  placing  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  as 
Secretary.  A  little  thought  would  convince  anyone  that  It  would  be  equally 
ridiculous  to  have  a  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  to  give  him  no 
authority  and  to  give  all  the  authority  to  a  Chief  of  Operations.  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  simply  this:  Shall  civilian  responsibility  and  authority  continue 
at  the  head  of  the  service,  or  shall  it  be  superseded  by  purely  naval  control: 
Therefore,  any  broad  statement  about  "  giving  more  authority  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations"  means  nothing  unless  its  meaning  Is  defined. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  very  great  strides  have  been  taken  during  the  past  few 
years  in  improving  the  administration  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Operations  was  the  most  important  step  taken  In  several 
generations.  In  many  other  particulars,  also,  such  as  the  coordinating  of  the 
different  material  bureaus  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  modern  business 
practices  were  firmly  established. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  regard  the  system  as  perfect,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  from  time  to  time  steps  should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  existing 
organization  and  to  have  it  keep  pace  with  the  times.  For  example,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when,  in  accordance  with  the  best  business  practice,  an 
Office  of  Inspections  should  be  created  which  would  be  independent  of  any  of 
the  bureaus.  The  present  system  of  having  the  same  people  who  are  doing  the 
work  do  also  their  own  Inspecting  of  that  work  is  Incorrect  in  principle. 

So,  also,  I  believe  that  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  should  be  au- 
thorized, one  to  have  immediate  supervision  over  the  personnel  bureaus, 
the  other  to  have  immediate  supervision  over  the  material  bureaus.  These 
Assistant  Secretaries  should  act  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Office  of 
Operations  and  the  bureaus.  Almost  every  other  important  department  of  the 
Government  has  three  or  more  Assistant  Secretaries.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  present  scale  of  pay  for  Assistant  Secretaries  will  mean  in 
the  future  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  any  administration  to  appoint  either 
independently  wealthy  citizens  to  these  posts  or  to  accept  the  services  of  second 
or  third  rate  men. 

1  have  given  the  two  examples  above  merely  as  Illustrations  of  many  per- 
sonal suggestions  which  I  might  make,  but  they  ought  not,  in  my  Judginenr. 
to  be  considered  by  your  subcommittee  in  view  of  the  many  limitations  of  the 
investigation  which  has  been  conducted.  In  other  words,  they  are  merely  the 
snsip  judgments  of  an  individual,  similar  to  those  you  have  heard  from  sev- 
eral officers  who  have  testified  before  you,  and  merely  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  broad  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  other  questions  of  organization  aod 
of  administration  which  are  constantly  brought  up  in  the  management  of  a 
great  department  of  this  kind;  for  instance,  the  present  status  of  the  General 
Board;  the  existing  control  of  the  navy  yards;  the  present  tendency  to  huiM 
up  a  "holier-than-thou  "  small  organization  or  aggregation  of  officers  at  New- 
port and  the  imperative  need  of  tying  the  War  College  into  more  close  touch 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  Navy.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  discuss  these 
matters  at  this  time. 

Frankly,  what  is  the  most  serious  trouble  with  the  Navy  now,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  is  Congress.  The  system  of  making  legislation  and  appro- 
priations is  not  only  archaic,  but  would  put  any  private  business  firm  inr»» 
bankruptcy  in  a  month.  The  method  of  dealing  with  any  one  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bills  will,  I  am  sure,  convince  you  of  this.  The  Navy  has  in  the 
past  been  treated  altogether  too  much,  as  the  tariff  used  to  be,  as  a  local 
Issue.  Allow  me  to  cite  as  an  example  the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  the  present  appropriations  bill.  I  am  convince*  1 
after  seven  years'  association  here  that  the  legislative  and  appropriating 
methods  of  Congress  have  compelled  far  too  many  of  our  naval  officers  to 
resort  to  similar  political  methods,  because  it  has  been  the  ouly  way  to  ac- 
complish results.  This  Is,  of  course,  entirely  wrong.  The  Navy  has  always 
had  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  interspersed  with  investigations,  hastily 
gotten  up  plans,  makeshift  policies,  and  a  general  spirit  of  time-serving  to 
meet  the  political  conditions  of  the  hour.  Two  great  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  past  few  years:  First,  the  partial  recognition  of  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  Navy  by  the  pussage  of  the  three-year  building  program  In  1915 ; 
secondly,  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Operation,  with  the  responsibility  for 
actual  operations  in  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  If  we  are  to  build  up 
broadly,  we  must  build  along  these  lines  and  do  it  slowly.    We  must  bulH 
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tinning  i>o)lcy,  but  sbove  all  there  must  Im»  a  recognition  of  that  policy 
and  u.»i  tli*-  prcsoni  systt  in  <>i  haphazard  changes  and  Bbotfl  in 

h    why  I  am  obsolutely  opi>osed  to  any  action  by  your  subcommittee 
•»  Changes  in  tin*  existing  organization.    Such  changes,  hastily  arrived 
I  only  muddy  the  waters  and  would  accomplish  no  good  in  the  long  run. 
i«>t    believe  the  time  has  yet  come  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
it>j€*ct.    Wo  are  altogether  too  close  to  the  war  to  understand  its  les- 
»"*.*  aire  In  the  middle  of  a  partisan  campaign.    We  have  not  yet  wholly 
-*l    the  work  of  demohilization.    In  other  words,  we  are  still  greatly 
with  the  work  arising  from  the  war  Itself.    It  seems  to  me  that  hy 
iit*«r  or  next  spring  it  would  he  possible  and  entirely  right  to  have  an 
tioii  and  carelul  study  made,  but  such  un  examination  should  be  COD* 
imly  by  exiK'rts. 
♦  •ry  sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  I>.  Hoosevki.t. 

h" ukdkkuk  Hale,  United  State*  Senate. 


)MIRAL  R.  E.  COONTZ,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

Navy  Department. 
Office  of  Naval  Operations. 

Washington,  June  2,  1920. 
♦ear  Senator  Hale:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  7,  1920.  and  subse- 
POrresi>ondence  connected  therewith,  I  would  state  that  I  have  finally 
in  opportunity  to  write  you  regarding  the  preparation  of  any  suggestions 
i\  <»  occurred  to  me  about  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Navy  hepart- 
liat  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  desirable. 

need  for  ftome  such  adjustment  of  the  Navy  I  department  organization 
s  to  have  been  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  who  have  come  in 
r  with  it  during  a  great  number  of  >ears,  including  the  civilian  heads  of 

vy  ns  well  as  officers  of  experience.  The  various  Secretaries  have  met 
**m1  In  their  own  characteristic  ways,  sometimes  using  a  civilian  assistant 
Misive  knowledge  In  marine  matters,  at  other  times  organizing  boards  or 
Ir  to  furnish  the  advice  needed  In  technical  matters,  and  occasionally 
ling  largely  upon  personally  chosen  officer  aids  for  the  advice  required  for 
•  »l»*-r  exercise  of  coordinating  authority  in  purely  professional  naval  mat- 
Tbe  civilian  heads  of  the  Navy  have  been  able  to  make  the  Navy  function 
rlently  as  it  has,  although  openly  or  tacitly  acknowledging  the  lack  of  a 
*ly  informed  coordinating  |>ower  in  the  department,  by  their  successive 
vors  to  provide  for  tills  lack  through  the  acceptance  of  expedients  inherited 

•revious  regimes  or  devised  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience, 
se  expedients  have  filled  in  part  the  need  which  practically  all  familiar 
the  Navy  Department  organization  admit  exists.  They  have,  however, 
expedients;  and.  while  accommodating  themselves  to  the  particular  Secre- 
vho  may  have  devised  or  retained  them,  they  have  been  subject  to  frequent 
lent  ions,  sometimes  amounting  to  the  abolition  of  one  system  of  procedure 
be  substitution  of  another.  These  frequent  modifications  have  been  detri- 
il  to  the  general  naval  efficiency.  There  is  still  an  absence  of  a  coordinat- 
ed for  the  various  technical  naval  activities  carried  on  by  the  bureaus  and 
<  of  the  department  as  now  constituted. 

»  legislation  establishing  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  was  a  long  step 
•d  the  remedying  of  the  defect  In  question,  but  it  failed  in  its  purpose  in 
r  SS  it  restricted  the  responsibility  of  tin*  (ihlef  of  Naval  Operations  to  the 
ration  and  readiness  of  plans  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  in  war,  instead  of 
:ing  him  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  the  fleet  itself  for  use  in 
as  well  as  for  its  oj orations,  for  in  the  final  summing  up  the  fleet  is  the 

p  soundest  of  reasons  exist  for  civilian  control  of  th*»  Naval  Establlsh- 
,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
|0{est  a  means  for  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  department  organization, 
nsally  recognized  by  successive  civilian  heads,  which  provides  no  person  or 
.  under  the  Secretary,  definitely  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coor- 
ting  the  technical  work  of  the  department  as  r        i  on  by  separate  bu- 
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reaus,  each  bureau  having  equal  authority  in  the  administration  of  the  activi- 
ties under  its  cognizance.  It  is  considered  important  to  reiterate  the  point 
that  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  over  a  long  period  of  years  have 
indicated  the  need  they  individuully  have  felt  of  supplying  this  deficiency. 
They  have  supplied  the  deficiency  by  various  methods,  all  of  which  lacked 
permanency,  that  would  have  characterized  a  method  provided  for  by  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

In  the  development,  therefore,  of  the  suggestion  upon  which  this  letter  is 
based,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Secretary,  in  place  of  a  body  of  aids,  a  board,  or 
o  council  to  advise  him  in  the  technical  details  of  the  naval  profession,  which 
has  been  established  by  himself  and  which  hence  is  without  legal  responsibility, 
be  provided  with  an  assistant,  subordinate  to  the  Secretary,  who  is  definitely 
charged  by  law  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  the  fleet  for  use  in  war 
or  any  emergency  in  accordance  with  policy  dictated  by  the  Secretary.  Legis- 
lation with  this  end  in  view  should  be  framed  particularly  to  safeguard  all  of 
the  present  powers  of  the  Secretary,  which  should  in  no  way  be  compromised 
in  supplying  the  existing  defect  in  the  department  organization.  Decision 
should  rest  with  the  civilian  head  in  the  same  degree  and  in  equal  measure  as 
at  present.  The  Secretary  should  continue  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Navy 
and  should  be  responsible,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  for  the  state  of 
readiness  and  the  employment  of  the  Navy,  so  far  as  he  may  be  considered 
answerable,  through  the  President,  to  the  legislative  bodies  and  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  inevitable  In  an  organization  whose  varied  activities  are  closely  Inter- 
lot  ked  that  differences  of  opinion  should  arise.  If  these  differences  of  opinion 
are  shared  by  persons  of  equal  authority  in  the  organization  and  concern  pro- 
fessional matters  in  which  each  party  to  the  difference  has  an  active  and  legiti- 
mate interest,  a  decision  along  the  lines  of  approved  policy  Is  required.  If  the 
policy  should  l>e  absent,  the  Secretary  would  dictate  it.  The  decision  could 
reasonably  be  left  to  his  professional  assistant,  from  whom  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  one  of  the  principals  would  still  be  possible. 

What  ndght  be  called  the  supreme  expression  of  naval  organization  is  that 
found  in  our  major  fighting  ships.  It  is  a  form  of  organization  which,  in  its 
essentials,  is  the  result  of  generations  of  naval  experience.  It  is  familiar  to  all 
naval  officers.  It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  carrying  on  of  naval  activities  other 
than  those  on  shipboard,  and  fits  naturally  into  the  thought  habits  of  the  vast 
majority  of  officers.  It  is  the  type  organization,  with  minor  modifications,  of 
practically  all  of  the  shore  establishments  of  the  Navy,  except  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment establishment  itself.  This  typical  ship  organization  of  the  Navy  has  been 
examined  by  civilian  experts  and  has  been  pronounced  a  highly  efficient  one. 
It  is  believed,  if  the  Navy  Department  is  organized  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  usual  ship  organization  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Secretary  stands  in  the 
organization  in  the  relation  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship,  with  a  profes- 
sional assistant  and  adviser  in  the  relation  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  ship, 
that  the  present  defect  in  the  department  organization  will  be  overcome,  ami 
that  the  chain  of  authority  and  responsibility  will  be  such  as  to  insure  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  naval  establishment  than  Is  possible  under  the  present 
organization.  The  Secretary  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  powers,  but  In  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  he  will  have  a  professional  adviser  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  policies  and  authorized  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  the 
fleet  being  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  any  emergency  and  prepared  to  carry  on 
governmental  policies  both  in  peace  and  war. 

The  analogy  between  the  Secretary  and  the  commanding  officer  of  a  ship  in 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  is  necessarily  not  perfect, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  strictly  professional  knowledge  of  the  Navy  on  the  part 
of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter.  This  department  from  an  exact 
analogy,  however,  is  not  material,  if  the  legislation  covering  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary's  professional  adviser  Is  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  latter  responsible 
for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  all  plans  for  the  development  and  use  of 
the  Navy  under  the  predetermined  and  guiding  policies  of  the  Secretary.  The 
relationbetween  the  Secretary  and  his  leading  professional  adviser  would.  In 
this  particular,  be  similar  to  that  between  the  president  of  an  industrial  organi- 
zation and  the  executive  manager  of  the  organization. 

The  defect  in  the  present  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  in  which  the 
only  common  superior  of  a  number  of  coordinate  technical  administrative  hn- 
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*  offices  is  the  Si»cretary,  while  the  operations  of  tin*  fleet  are  In  charge 
»i**t"  of  Naval  Operations  uniler  the  Secretary,  results  In  placing  upon 

of  Naval  operations  the  res|s»nsibility  for  the  sue* -ess  of  naval  o|>ern- 

liont  investing  liim  with  commensurate  authority  over  the  admlnistra- 
i  fi«»s.  which  must  1m-  depended  upon  to  provide  personnel  for  and  to 

»«1  mnint:iin  the  fleet  in  any  given  theater  of  o|ierntions. 
'  »  -   the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  given  hy  law  the  status  of  lending 

i»:il  adviser  to  the  Secretary,  ami.  under  the  Secretary  as  the  supreme 
in   the  Navy,  is  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
i«»n  :«nd  readiness  of  plans  for  its  development  in  |K»nce,  as  well  as  its 

i       :iti<|  is  invested  with  the  necessary  authority  over  all  of  the  technical 

t'aitive  activities  of  the  Navy  to  insure  that  approved  plans  and  policies 
'« *<1  out.  there  will  result  an  organization,  analogous  In  its  essentials  to 
lias  been  fouml  most  efficient  In  all  military  establishments,  and 

ill  present  a  logical  chain  of  command  and  resiionsiblllty.  ami  will 
\t  once  the  essential  defects  of  the  present  organization. 

arc  some  important  details  to  he  developed  and  decided  upon  in  eon- 
with  the  ahove  suggested  plan  of  organization.  In  this  connection  I  am 
l»lnion  that  in  the  Interests  of  economy.  efficiency,  and  lack  of  friction 

Oorps,  the  Construction  Corps,  and  the  Civil  Engineer  C«»rps  should  be 
unfed  with  the  line  of  the  Navy  along  the  same  lines  that  the  old  Kngl- 
rps  was  amalgamated  hy  the  act  of  March  3,  All  troubles  over  bu- 

r  •rfllnntion.  industrial  management,  etc..  will  then  fade  away.  The  re- 
:  two  oorps— the  Medical  Corps  and  the  Chaplain  Corps— can  be  given 
i<l  title  along  the  same  lines  as  these  matters  are  handled  hy  the  Army. 
«»^tion  as  to  the  future  of  the  General  Board  can  l>e  handled  by  ita 

nation  with  the  plans  committee  of  Operations  and  then  making  of  it  the 

•  *nt  policy  and  plan  section  of  Operations.  All  estimates  of  naval  ap- 
t  ions,  from  whatever  sour<*e,  should  be  based  on  approved  plans  for  the 
nrent  and  use  of  the  Navy.    These  plans  would  indicate  the  relative  Irn- 

0  of  the  various  features  entering  into  the  plans,  ami  estimates  of  ap- 
tions  for  carrying  them  out  shouhl  be  coordinated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
'»ns  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    There  is,  under  the 

organization,  no  coordinating  branch  in  connection  with  personnel 
os,  and  the  materiel  division  of  Operations  Is  without  proper  lowers 

♦  •  to  aid  in  the  material  development  of  the  fleet  and  the  shore  est  un- 
it as  a  whole.  These  difficulties  readily  lend  themselves  to  a  solution 
the  limits  of  elasticity  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  organization  of 
vy  Department  as  a  whole.  The  really  essential  feature  which  will  en- 
e  Navy  to  function  as  an  effective  fighting  machine  Is  to  provide  the  See- 
t»y  law  with  a  professional  adviser  charged  with  the  responsibilities  as 
<1  herein  and  Invested  with  adequate  authority  to  discharge  such  resum- 
es. 

Navy  has  functioned  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  function  In  the 
.  but  to  assure  economy  and  efficiency  I  will  roughly  summarize  the 
ng  desirable  needs  as  follows: 

Amalgamate  the  Supply  Corps,  the  Construction  Con*,  ami  the  Civil 
vr  Corps  with  the  line  of  the  Navy. 
Establish  the  budget  system. 

Clothe  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with  the  res|*msibillty  and  au- 
»•  heretofore  mentioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Amalgamate  the  General  Board  with  the  Plans  I »i vision  of  <  ignitions. 
Very  respectfully, 

It.    K.  COONTZ. 

Admiral.  I'nitnl  Stair*  Sary. 

Chief  of  Saral  Op*  rut  urn*. 

i.  Frederick  Hale. 

1  airman  >  uhromtn'ttf  t  Srnatt  CwumHt'r  on  Sural  Affair*, 

I'nitrd  statm  S't\at*-. 
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BEAB  ADMIRAL  CHARLES  J.  BADGER,  PRESIDENT,  GENERAL 

BOARD. 

Department  of  the  Navy.  General  Boaro. 

Washinffton,  May  11.  1920. 

Senator  Frederick  Hale. 

Chairman  Subcommittee.  Senate  Committee  rm  .Vara!  Affairs. 
My  Dear  Senator  Hale:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  re- 
questing  me  to  furnish  the  subcommittee  of  which  you  are  chairman  smrgestions 
In  regard  to  changes  that  may  he  advantageously  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

2.  After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  suhject  I  feel  that  I  am  not  pr<^- 
pared  to  make  any  suggestions  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Departn>ent 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  or  to  the  service.  I  have  not  given  it 
the  detailed  study  which  its  importance  merits. 

3.  The  present  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  is  based  upon  a  bureau 
system,  with  n  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  its  head,  originally  adopted  In 
1842  and  extended  and  modified  In  succeeding  years  as  progress  in  the  Navy  has 
rendered  advisable.  Through  many  trials,  and  at  times  against  much  opposition 
within  the  service,  it  has  maintained  Itself  because  upon  broad  investigation 
nothing  better  suited  to  our  methods  of  business  and  form  of  Government  has 
as  yet  found  to  replace  It 

4.  It  adjusted  Itself  efficiently  to  the  demands  of  the  World  War.  Without 
substantial  modification  it  stood  the  strain  of  enormous  expansion  and  subse- 
quently of  speedy  and  orderly  contraction  to  normal  conditions  with  the  mini- 
mum of  friction  or  confusion.  This  fact  should  cause  suggestions  for  any  radi- 
cal change  to  be  examined  with  thoroughness  and  conservatism. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Chas.  J.  Badger, 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy  (Retired). 


REAR  ADMIRAL  HENRY  T.  MAYO,  MEMBER,  GENERAL  BOARD. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  General  Board. 

Washington,  May  10,  1920. 

Hon.  Frederick  Hale, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  M  y  7.  1920.  I  inclose 
herewith  additional  statement  which  I  had  prepared  in  accordance  with  yeur 
verbal  request  that  I  prepare  a  further  statement  in  regard  to  what  I  h  id  slid 
in  my  hearing  as  to  the  relations  of"  national  policy  to  the  work  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  also  In  regard  to  organization  of  the  Navy  Department. 

I  assume  that  It  will  not  be  desired  that  I  appear  In  person  again  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  T.  Mayo. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  .Vary. 


Statement  of  Rear  Admiral  H.  T.  Mayo,  United  States  Navy. 

1.  In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  elabor 
ate  on  my  previous  statement  about  foreign  policies  of  the  country  as  anplh"** 
to  the  Navy,  I  find  that  I  can  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  proper  niannet 
without  going  Into  It  at  some  length.  I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  condense 
what  I  have  to  say  as  much  as  is  practicable  and  consistent  with  clearness. 

2  In  addition  to  the  indisputable  rights  inherent  In  the  conception  of  a 
eountrv  ns  free.  Independent,  and  "sovereign"  In  its  own  right,  every  country 
has  certain  policies  or  Interests  (which  may  well  grow  to  become  policies 
which  are  considered  vital  to  Its  honor,  its  welfare  or  Its  existence.  These 
policies  and  interests  (such  as  those  growing  out  of  foreign  trade)  are.  from 
their  verv  nature,  frequently  bound  to  conflict  with  the  similar  policies  and  n- 
terests  of  other  countries,  who  are  entitled  to  their  own  views  as  to  territorial 
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and  expansion,  |H>litical  rights  and  obligations,  and  commercial  and 
*1  markets.  The  interchange  of  views  ;md  negotiations  as  to  such 
j  i  Tid  interests  is  embraced  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  or  international 

and  is  conducted  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  diplomatic  inter- 

»  ordinary  processes  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  are  the  ex- 
*»f  notes,  the  making  of  treaties,  the  framing  of  covrnants  and  other 

<*<»i;>inunications  or  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  orderly 
the*  composing  of  differences,  or  the  adjustment  of  other  matters 

Uere  may  he  a  conflict  of  interests.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
with  regard  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  diplomatic  intercourse  r'e- 
'*  »r   its  efficiency  not  alone  U|x»n  international  courtesy  and  good  will 

those  matters  where  a  nation  may  deem  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
•«tlon  at  issue  vital  to  its  welfare  or  to  its  existence,  upon  the  driving 

»>**hind  the  presentation  of  its  case  to  the  equally  independent  and 
.'ed  country  with  whom  negotiations  are  in  progress.  This  driving 
may  Ik?  moral  or  economic  or  military  and  at  the  same  time  actual  or 
;t  1. 

should  be  noted  that  not  alone  is  consideration  required  of  our  own 
<  and  interests  but  also  of  such  i>olIcies  and  interests  of  other  nations 
l>e  detrimental  to  our  national  welfare  or  existence.  The  i>olicles  that 
y  have  cause  to  initiate  constitute  but  one  side  of  the  matter:  there  is 
r  side,  where  other  countries  initiate  policies  or  support  interests  which 
»\intry  can  not  afford  to  overlook.  This  interaction  lends  to  complica- 
vliieh  in  the  final  analysis  may  depend  ujkhi  potential  strength  for  peaee- 
utiou  and  for  the  use  of  force  when  peaceful  measures  fall, 
s  concrete  instances  of  national  policies  I  will  mention  two  which  are 
\\  known  as  to  be  generally  accepted  and  should  give  no  cause  for  un- 
ilde  comment  as  to  their  mention — the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  open 

I  think  it  best  to  leave  you  to  consider  without  specific  comment  the 
»^s  of  these  well-known  policies,  the  one  chiefly  political  and  the  other 
v  commercial,  on  our  relations  with  other  countries.  Again,  we  are,  of 
\  satisfied  as  to  our  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  we  could  not  be 
ted  to  permit  any  other  country  to  bring  that  control  into  question, 
frequently  a  solution  to  International  difficulties  is  found  by  means  of 
roniise ;  frequently,  also,  by  one  nation  or  the  other  abandoning  a  certain 
chiefly  through  lack  of  driving  power;  arbitration  is  often  resorted  to 
satisfactory  results  where  minor  issues  are  Involved.  But  where  certain 
matters  are  in  consideration  no  government  and  no  nation  calling  itself 
»',  indei>endent,  and  sovereign  country  can  yield,  not  even  if  the  arbitration 
-fondly  and  disinterested  countries  should  so  decree.  In  such  a  case  a 
lock  ensues,  and  the  usual  result  is  war.  War,  then,  may  be  somewhat 
doxically  viewed  as  the  continuation  of  international  intercourse  when 
liplomatlc  measures  have  been  found  inadequate  to  settle  or  udjust 
rences. 

War,  the  use  of  force,  can  not  be  separnted  from  national  policy,  and, 
cfore,  such  policy  Is  the  determining  factor  In  the  decision  as  to  what 
»  of  preparation  of  the  armed  forces  Is  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  sup- 

or  for  the  defense  of  interests  which  may  be  deemed  vital.  War  is  but 
continuation  of  policy;  i>olicy  must  contemplate  the  eventuality  of  war 
n  foreign  relations  come  into  play. 

While  all  the  armed  forces  and  military  resources  of  a  country  must 
form  to  the  requirements  of  national  policy,  the  Navy  is  peculiarly  the  In- 
iment  of  International  or  foreign  affairs  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  operates 
the  sea,  which  is  the  common  international  highway  and  the  principal 
hum  of  international  intercourse,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war.  The  Navy 
uld,  in  order  to  be  of  the  maximum  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  as 
nomlcal  as  practicable.  !>e  of  such  size,  characteristics,  and  composition  as 

requirements  of  our  international  affairs,  present  or  prospective,  may 
•essltate  for  the  support  or  for  the  defense  of  the  national  wel  are  or  ex- 
Mjee.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  support  or  the  defense  of  national  interests 
y  well  be,  and  in  fact  usually  is,  effected  by  passive  or  potential  conslder- 
ons  rather  than  by  action. 

).  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Navy  to  decide  upon  national  policies,  nor  to 
tennine  what  interests  shall  be  supported  and  what  left  to  shift  for  them- 
Ives.  The  Navy  Is  but  a  military  instrument  to  be  brought  Into  play  by  the 
vil  Government  to  support  and,  If  need  be,  to  enforce  or  to  defend  such 
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policies  and  interests.  The  Nnvy,  upon  being  informed,  can  say  what  it  can 
adequately  support  or  what  it  can  defend  with  existing  facilities;  upon  being 
informed  of  i>olicies,  it  can  say  what  it  will  require  in  order  to  support  or 
to  defend  thetn;  and,  should  the  time  for  support  or  defense  arrive,  it  can  be 
expected  to  "  make  good  "  according  to  how  well  or  ill  the  means  furnished  it 
are  suited  to  the  task  In  hand. 

10.  It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  elaboration  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
armed  forces,  particularly  the  Navy,  and  the  national  foreign  policies  and  in- 
terests, indicates  why  it  was  stated  in  the  previous  testimony  that  "  until  the 
Navy  is  provided  with  a  defininte  Ideal  in  the  form  of  a  definite  statement  of 
the  foreign  policies  which  it  is  to  be  prepared  to  enforce,  the  management  of 
the  Navy  can  not  formulate  building  programs  and  war  plans  except  on 
hypotheses  as  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States."  At  present  these 
hypotheses  have  to  be  made  by  naval  officers.  If  hyi>otheses  have  to  be  made 
it  would  be  better  if  they  were  made  by  those  responsible  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

11.  At  present  this  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  our  nationul  pollens  pre- 
vents a  logical  analysis  and  decision  as  to  the  naval  strength  we  require,  other 
than  the  very  general  one,  that  of  "A  Navy  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  country."  The  continuation  of  the  present  and  past  indellnitenes* 
is  virtually  a  44  policy  of  no  policy."  Reasonable,  ordinary  safety  deinauds  that, 
not  knowing  what  we  may  be  called  ujwn  to  do.  we  must  ask  for  a  Navy 
large  enough  to  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  We  have  a  Navy  of  a  certain 
size,  good — what  there  is  of  it — but  if  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the  need*  of 
our  international  affairs  we  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  If  It  is  too  large  it 
is  Just  so  fur  extravagant,  and  an  unfair  charge  on  the  country.  It  is  for 
the  Government  to  decide  from  time  to  time  upon  the  foreign  policies  and 
Intersts  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  carry  through,  and  to  keep  the  Nnvy 
(and  the  Army)  duly  informed ;  then  to  require  from  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments a  statement  of  their  capacity  to  support  and  defend  such  policies 
and  interests ;  and  then  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  increase  or  decrease  that 
support  or  that  defense  accordingly.  It  is  obvious  that  a  Navy  can  not  be 
improvised ;  it  must  be  made  ready  before  hand. 

12.  The  means  of  coordinating  the  national  policies  with  readiness  to  sup- 
port and  defend  them  is  thus  outlined.  The  Navy  (and  the  Army)  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  as  to  what  they  are  to  be  ready  for  are  thus  put  In  a 
position  to  make  definite  and  specific  studies  for  the  war  plans  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  or  defend  our  national  foreign  policies.  The  studies  will 
include  examination  of  the  probable  areas  of  operation,  the  strength  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  probable  enemies,  and  of  our  own  strength  and  weaknesses,  nud  will 
result  in  carefully  considered  plans  on  which  the  country  may  depend.  It  Is 
thus  that  building  programs  should  be  decided  upon ;  it  is  only  on  such  firm 
b;  ses  that  the  numbers  and  types  of  ships  and  bases  required  by  the  Navy, 
can  he  logically  determined.  Only  In  this  manner  will  we  have  a  Navy  that 
is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  national  policies  and  interests,  because  then 
the  national  policies  and  the  measures  necessary  to  support  or  to  defend  them 
wiD  be  coordinated. 

13.  It  may  be  said  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  give  publicity  to  the  consid- 
erations which  would  determine  what  national  policies  and  Interests  are 
deemed  vital;  what  ones  are  reckoned  desirable;  and  what  are  considered  un- 
important; as  such  Information  would  obviously  be  of  Interest  and  of  value 
to  other  countries.  As  a  means  for  dealing  with  this  situation  it  is  suggested 
that  there  might  be  established  a  council  of  national  preparedness  similar  in 
composition  and  function  to  bodies  which  most  great  countries  utilize  for  the 
same  purpose  (as  indicated  in  an  appendix  hereto).  Such  a  body  could  well 
be  composed  of  suitable  and  responsible  representatives  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  such  as — 

From  the  executive  branch:  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  the  legislative  branch:  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations,  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs, 
ami  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

From  the  military  and  naval  branches:  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Such  a  bodv  could  meet  periodically  or  at  the  call  of  the  President,  and  would, 
preferably,  aiways  meet  in  confidential  sessions.   The  scope  of  their  consldera- 
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^iltl  not  bo  executive,  but  rather  analytical  and  summarizing,  as  to  the 
***mj£nrd  to  policies  and  the  measures  necessary  to  support  or  to  defend 
I'll  is  body  would  re|w>rt  to  (lie  President  In  full,  nnd  to  Congress  so 
*  may  he  necessary  to  insure  that  recommended  measures  shall  have 
—  i <  Iteration.  The  ex  officio  composition  and  rcs|>onslblo  membership  of 
•«»\iiH*il  should  insure  a  harmonious  coordination  of  views  and  aims  and 
,%iit  reoperation  of  effort  in  preparation  of  the  national  needs. 
>  <*«  implying  with  that  part  of  the  request  to  elaborate  on  my  previous 
nt  about  the  defects  In  the  organization  of  the  Navy  I>epnrtment.  I  also 
t  1  must  go  into  the  matter  at  some  length,  but  I  have  again  endeavored 
-i wo  what  I  have  to  say  by  dealing  with  general  principles  and  omitting 
n  t  i  :i I  details. 

^bnll  consider  the  general  subject  of  Navy  Department  organization  first, 
indicate  the  particular  faults  in  the  present  organization  and  my 
«»f  bow  they  may  be  corrected, 
i    must  be  understood  that  I  am  expressing  only  my  personal  views,  and 
i   •ronerni  terms.    For  the  details  of  changes  In  the  organization.  I  con- 
m  t  the  Navy  Department  should  be  consulted. 

* r itemization. — There  are  two  main  classes  of  naval  activities:  in)  Ad- 
ditive: That  is,  the  activities  comprised  In  the  design,  production,  and 
nance  of  the  naval  forces,  (h)  Operational:  That  Is,  the  operations  of 
.  al  forces. 

Inintenance  as  used  in  (a)  above  Is  limited  to  repairs  and  alterations  to 
of  such  nature  as  require  work  to  be  done  at  a  nnvy  yard;  to  the  pro- 
fit, preliminary  training,  and  transportation  of  personnel,  and  to  the  pro- 
»nt  and  transportation  of  stores  and  supplies,  until  placed  on  board  vessels 
*«1  to  the  operating  forces. 

riie  activities  of  class  (a)  are.  to  a  large  extent,  controlled  by  the  vari- 
ireaus  of  the  Navy  Dejwrtment.  and  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the 
i*<  over  such  activities  the  law  provides  that  all  orders  Issued  by  a  chief 
en ii  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
There  Is  no  sui>crior  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  In  the  organization  of 
sivy  Department,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Assistant 
ary  in  certain  activities  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  vessels,  as  well  as  design  and  production  of 
essels,  and  any  extensive  operation  of  our  naval  forces  usually  involve 
ties  of  two  or  more  bureaus  and,  unless  by  voluntary  adjustment  of 
•nces  the  bureaus  can  arrive  at  decisions  satisfactory  to  all  concerned!, 
nal  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  should 
v  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  civilian  Secretary  Is  not  likely  to  have  the 
i«  al  knowledge  or  training  necessary  to  settle  differences  between  bureaus, 
s  a  consequenee  such  differences  are  usually  settled,  If  settled  at  all,  by 
ssistants  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  but,  in  order  to  comply  with 
»\v,  the  order  directing  the  execution  of  such  decisions  must  be  signed  by 
eeretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  necessity  for  the  coordination  of  the  material  bureaus  was  recog- 
in  the  Meyer  plan  of  Navy  Department  organization,  In  which  there  was 
id  for  material  to  advise  the  Secretary  in  such  matters.  In  tin*  Meyer 
the  aid  for  material  had  no  authority  and  consequently  his  position  was 
ly  that  of  nn  adviser  to  the  Secretary.  The  chiefs  of  bureaux  eac  h  have 
.in  resjionsibilities  under  the  law  and  they  probably  resented  the  estab- 
i**nt  of  an  adviser  to  the  Secretary  in  material  matters,  when  such  adviser 
no  legal  standing  or  responsibility. 

.  In  the  Meyer  plan  there  were  four  aids,  one  each  for  material,  personnel, 
nt  ions,  nnd  bisections.  These  aids  had  no  authority  except  to  transmit 
rs  of  the  Secretary,  and  were  of  approximately  equal  status  In  the 
nization. 

..  This  plan,  although  excellent  in  general,  was  faulty  in  two  important 
ieulnrs,  namely : 

h  That  it  failed  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  fnct  that  the  object 
he  Navy  Is  accomplished  by  the  operating  forces  and  that  the  activities 
11  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Nnvy  Department  must  be  in  accord  with 
subordinate  to  the  demands  of  the  operating  forces  and  with  plans  for 
employment  of  such  forces. 

2)  That  the  aids  were  advisers  only  and  consequently  had  no  authority 
no  responsibility  except  that  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  advice 
y  gave  him. 
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24.  This  Inst  paragraph  indicates  the  ideas  which  must  govern  any  organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  if  the  maximum  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained. 

25.  The  primary  function  of  the  Navy  is  to  defeat  the  nnval  forces  of  any 
enemy  with  a  view  to  gaining  and  maintaining  the  control  of  vital  lines  of 
communication  on  the  sea.  All  phases  of  naval  activity  must  be  governed  by 
this  function,  and  therefore  the  policies  and  general  plans  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  bureaus  must  have  the  same  origin  as  the  policies  and  plans  govern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  naval  forces;  and  authority  to  exercise,  through  the 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  commandants  of  naval  dis- 
tricts, navy  yards,  or  stations,  and  the  commanders  of  naval  forces,  such  super- 
vision over  all  naval  activities  as  may  be  required  to  secure  coordinated  and 
efficient  execution  must  be  given  to  the  office  charged  with  the  operations  of  the 
naval  forces.  This  supervision  should  under  no  circumstances  be  extended  to 
interfere  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  bureaus. 

26.  The  second  clnss  of  naval  activities,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  17,  is  the 
o]>erations  of  the  naval  forces. 

27.  The  operations  which  the  naval  forces  can  undertake  is  dependent  upon 
their  strength  and  characteristics,  the  location  of  naval  bases,  and  the  location 
and  capacities  of  the  various  naval  establishments,  such  as  navy  yards. 

28.  It  should  be  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  separation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  naval  forces  from  the  activities  of  the  bureaus  is  impossible.  Each 
is  dependent  upon  the  other,  and  the  maximum  efficiency  can  not  be  attained 
unless  all  activities  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  Department  are  based 
upon  policies  and  plans  which  are  consistent  with  the  plans  and  policies  govern- 
ing operations. 

29.  The  principle  that  material  activities  and  the  operating  activities  must  be 
coordinated  in  one  office  has  been  recognized  by  most  of  the  large  industrial 
corporations  which  operate  as  well  as  produce  material.  This  principle  is 
recognized  In  the  present  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  others  of  equal  prominence. 

30.  Naval  policies  and  plans. — Naval  policies  and  plans  are  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  national  policies,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  Efficiency  demnds 
that  the  Navy  be  governed  by  its  own  well-cotisldered  policies  and  plans  In 
accord  with  national  policies.  There  must  be  centralized  control  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  questions  by  a  professional  and  technical  officer  in  the 
development  of  these  policies  and  general  plans.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions should  be  the  principal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  regard 
to  these  and  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  personnel  to  assist  him  in 
their  preparation.  In  order  that  the  importance  of  planning  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  the  Navy  and  In  the  conduct  of  war  may  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  it  will  be  discussed  at  some  length. 

31.  Planning. — Planning  Is  necessary  for  three  purposes: 
(a)  To  prepare  In  advance  for  what  Is  to  be  done; 

(6)  To  coordinate  all  lines  of  activity  so  that  they  work  together  to  achieve 
a  common  purpose;  and 

(c)  To  concentrate  all  available  forces  upon  the  work  at  hand  or  to  be 
undertaken. 

32.  Enlarging  upon  these  phases  .is  they  apply  to  the  Navy,  they  appear  as 
follows : 

The  comparison  of  our  foreign  policies  with  those  of  other  nations,  indicates : 

(a)  Our  most  probable  enemies. 

(b)  The  probability  of  war. 

(c)  The  nature  of  such  war  If  It  is  forced  upon  us. 

(d)  Probable  theaters  of  war  as  Indicated  by.  the  objects  of  the  war,  loca- 
tions of  important  possessions,  etc. 

Information  as  to  («)  and  (6)  should  be  received  from  time  to  time  from 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  our  foreign  relations. 

We  must  know  the  naval,  military,  and  economic  strength  of  each  nation, 
and  from  this  nnd  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  above,  we  must  determine: 

(e)  The  strength  and  characteristics  of  naval  forces  which  may  oppose  us. 
(/)  From  (d)  and  (c)  the  strength  and  characteristics  of  the  Navy  we  need. 

including  ships,  bases,  nnd  industrial  establishments. 

33.  It  must  be  stated  again  for  emphasis  that  the  Navy  does  not  nnd  should 
not  concern  itself  with  determining  the  policies  which  dictate  what  the  Navy 
Is  to  be  prepared  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is,  however,  responsible 
for  advice  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  strength  and 
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*M*lsties  of  the  Navy,  ntul  until  he  is  Instructed  as  to  lit  least  the  general 

«>f  the  ( iovernnieiit  Ills  advice  c;in  In*  based  only  on  hypotheses, 
lure  is  tm  (I.  sire  on  the  p;irt  of  naval  offi- ers  to  Influence  Government 
%  » 11 1  the  efficient  per  forma  nee  of  naval  officers'  duties,  those  duties  for 
l»ey  exist  Is  impossible  without  knowledge  of  the  policies  which  actuate 
N" «.»rmuent.    Naval  officers  must  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
as  to  the  number  and  types  of  ships  required  ;  of  the  location  and 
v    of  required  naval  ba^s.  etc.    These  and  many  other  items  are  based 
foreign  policies. 

e< >or«lin:ite  all  lines  of  activity  so  that  they  work  together  to  achieve 
mm  purjiose.  and  to  concent  rote  all  available  forces  ui>on  the  work  at 
i»r  to  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  war  plans: 
A'jir  plans  consist  in  general  terms  of : 

Mobilization  plans  indicating  the  rendezvous  for  ships  in  commission, 
1 1  nonce  of  commissioning  ships  in  reserve  and  out  of  commission  ;  plans 

•  miuaiMleerliig.  inannin.g  and  arming  such  private  vessels  as  may  be 
:try  and  suitable  as  combatant  vessels,  and  for  the  utilization  of  all 
1  *  le  naval  personnel. 

strategical  plans  indicating  the  character  and  the  theater  of  the  opera- 
t  •  *  be  undertaken. 

I-ogistlc  plans  indicating  the  means  to  be  taken  to  supply  and  maintain 
ivorating  forces,  including  such  as:  Plans  for  commandeering  necessary 
i i table  merchant  vessels  for  the  supply  of  the  operating  forces;  the  proeure- 

of  personnel,  stores  and  supplies,  and  their  transportation  to  desired 

*  ;  the  expansion  of  naval  establishments,  ami  the  provision  of  floating 
r  facilities,  such  as  flouting  dry  docks  and  repair  ships. 

i    Programs — If  the  study  of  war  conditions  indicate  that  additional  forces, 
.  or  establishments  will  be  required  In  the  conduct  of  war,  programs  for 
ncldltlons  should  be  made.    Such  details  of  plans  and  projects  as  concern 
ureaus  would  be  assigned  to  them  for  preparation. 
'  U  programs  are  of  two  classes: 

>  Those  which  should  be  undertaken  in  peace  to  prepare  the  Navy  for 
l>le  operations. 

>  Those  to  be  undertaken  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

.  Kennomy  and  efficiency  demand  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy 
»ent  in  accordance  with  well-considered  plans  for  national  defense.  Such 
s  can  be  best  prepared  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
•ntlons  by  assistants  set  apart  as  far  as  practicable  from  distracting  routine 
inistrative  duties. 

All  particular  phases  of  naval  technical  activity,  both  in  personnel  and 
erial,  must  be  represented  somewhere  in  the  planning  personnel  by  officers 
ily  skilled  In  respective  activities  such  as  strategy,  tactics,  gunnery,  engi- 
•Ing.  naval  construction,  supplies,  public  works,  etc. 

).  The  personnel  assigned  to  planning  form  a  type  of  research  department 
vblch  naval  exerts  reach  out  into  the  field  of  knowledge  and  bring  to  the 
xmslble  head  of  the  organization  the  results  of  their  study  bearing  upon 
main  features  of  naval  activities;  studies  which  are  made  with  a  closeness 
ittentlon  which  It  would  be  impossible  for  those  charged  with  administrative 
ies  to  give. 

t».  This  research  Is  not  the  same  as  the  technical  research  with  regard  to 
terlal  carried  on  by  the  bureaus.  It  is  research  Into  the  knowledge  of  the 
.duct  of  war;  to  formulate  Instructions  for  the  conduct  of  war;  to  study  the 
mges  In  the  conduct  of  war  which  may  result  from  the  development  of  new 
sqwais  or  types  of  vessels,  or  aircraft;  to  predict  the  nature  of  future  wars 
1  to  study  new  conditions  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  desirable  characterls- 
s  of  weapons,  vessels,  etc..  toward  which  the  material  bureaus  should  proceed 
the  development  of  materials. 

11.  It  is  evident  that  any  failure  to  accomplish  any  of  the  three  purposes  of 
inning  above  stated  (paragraph  31)  must  lead  to  a  loss  of  efficiency.  Work 
n  not  jro  on  unless  some  one  decides  what  is  to  be  done;  likewise,  coordination 
ac  tivities  and  the  concentration  of  all  forces  on  the  work  at  hand  can  result 
ly  from  orders  based  on  well-considered  plans. 

42.  Planning  Is  the  exercise  of  foresight,  including  the  continuous  revision 
'  more  distant  foresight  by  later,  closer,  and  clearer  vision.  Plans  need  to 
1  nuvle  and  then  be  constantly  under  revision ;  but  to  Insure  their  existence 
are  should  he  certain  times  when,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  plans  and  projects 
re  made  covering  a  period  as  far  ahead  as  practicable  foresight  will  allow. 
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43.  For  the  Navy,  such  plans  and  projects  should  be  made  annually,  previous 
to  the  date  on  which  the  estimates  of  appropriations  are  to  be  submitted  tu 
Congress,  and  these  estimates  should  he  based  on  these  plans  and  projects. 
In  no  other  way  can  economy  be  obtained  and  the  returns  from  the  money 
expended  be  a  maximum. 

44.  These  plans  and  projects  should  be  presented  to  Congress  with  tbe 
estimates  of  appropriations  in  order  that  the  Congress  (which  is  responsible 
for  the  appropriations)  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  exactly  what  the  Navy 
intends  to  accomplish  with  the  money  appropriated. 

45.  As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  charged  with  the  operations  of  the 
fleet,  he  must,  if  efficiency  is  to  be  attained,  be  charged  with  the  preparation 
and  readiness  of  all  plans  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  naval  forces; 
plans  for  their  maintenance  and  plans  for  their  development,  including  the 
determination  of  the  characteristics  of  weapons,  vessels,  and  shore  establish- 
ments as  they  apply  to  the  effective  employment  of  the  naval  force. 

45.  As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  charged  with  the  ojieratlons  of  the 
the  naval  forces  and  consequently  should  be  prepare* I  under  a  common  heud. 
The  efficient  coordination  of  all  plans  to  the  one  aim  of  the  Navy  will  secure 
the  maximum  results  for  the  minimum  expenditure  of  money. 

47.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  should,  therefore,  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  preparation,  readiness,  completeness,  effective- 
ness, and  execution  of  plans  of  the  Navy  for  national  defense,  including  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Navy,  plans  for  its  maintenance,  plans  for  Its  use, 
and  plans  and  recommendations  for  cooperation  with  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

48.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  have  authority  to  assign  for 
preparation  such  portions  of  these  plans  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  any 
bureau,  board,  or  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  or  to  commanders  of  naval 
forces,  naval  districts,  or  naval  bases. 

49.  All  policies  or  general  plans  so  prepared,  or  prepared  by  his  assistants, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions advising  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  writing  in  regard  thereto. 

50.  Important  policies  and  general  plans  should,  before  being  passed  upon 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  be  referred  to  a  board  composed  of  officers 
of  long  service  and  great  experience, 

51.  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  although  not  constituted  by  law,  has 
for  some  20  years  acted  as  above  indicated  and  has  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  bureaus  of  the  department.  It 
is  believed  that  the  value  of  and  reliance  upon  its  opinions  have  been  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  independent  body,  having  no  administrative  duties, 
and  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary.  Whether  under  any  reorganization  of 
the  department  this  board  should  remain  a  body  of  Independent  advisors  to  the 
department  on  such  matters  as  are  referred  to  it,  as  Is  the  case  at  present, 
or  whether  it  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  assistants  and  be  legally 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  Important  general  policies  and  general  plans, 
is  a  question  regarding  which  there  are  different  opinions  and  upon  which 

.  department  opinion  and  recommendation  should  be  obtained. 

51.  After  the  approvnl  of  policies  and  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  their 
execution,  acting  as  the  executive  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  the  plans  Into 
effect,  and  should  be  authorized  to  exercise,  through  the  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  commanders  of  naval  forces,  districts,  or  bases, 
such  supervision  over  all  activities  of  the  Navy  afloat  and  ashore  as  may  be 
required  to  secure  coordinated  and  efficient  execution. 

52.  There  is  no  suggestion  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  the  above  provisions.  The  governing  idea  is  to  provide  an  experienced 
technical  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  mak- 
ing of  plans,  and.  when  policies  and  plans  are  approved  by  the  Secretary,  be 
responsible  for  their  efficient  execution.  The  relation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  the  same  as  that  between 
the  president  of  an  industrial  corporation  and  its  general  manager.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  should  be  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  policies  and 
general  plans  which  he  approves,  but  after  approval  should  hold  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  responsible  for  their  efficient  execution.  Control  of  policies 
and  plans  is  effective  control  over  all  activities  only  when  responsbility  for  their 
execution  can  be  definitely  fixed.    Operations  and  administration  are  so  intl- 
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r*»late«l  tluit  tin*  control  over  both  types  of  activities  must  be  centralized 
11**  professional  head. 

will  no  doubt  Is*  remembered  that  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  organ  iza- 
*vi«>nsly  made  was  that  coordination  of  VA  bureaus,  boards,  and  offices 
uirnl  of  the  Secretary.   The  result  of  the  above  suggested  change  would 
i«*»»rly  the  same  burden  on  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.   The  only  iiu- 
•  *ti  ts  would  be  : 

coordination  would  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  technical  knowl- 
ui   professional  experience:  and 

Such  officer  is  by  law  allowed  two  principal  assistants,  one  for  opera- 
nt] one  for  material  and  consequently  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
'  « In  ties. 

riu»  exercise  of  such  supervision  would  in  no  way  restrict  the  adinin- 
«.  **   activities  of  the  bureaus.    Interference  in  the  administrative  work 
I    in   the  internal  relations  of  the  bureaus  would  be  contrary  to  the 
of  subdivision  of  labor  ami  resj>onsibllity.  The  exercise  of  such 
i»ion  as  is  indicated  would  lead  to  all  bureaus,  other  shore  activities, 
►orating  forces,  working  toward  the  accomplishment  of  definite  plans. 
The  chiefs  of  bureaus  would  have  access  t<>  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
x  at  present,  but  the  activities  of  the  Navy  through  this  centralization 
i«-ies  and  plans  would  be  coordinated  to  a  degree  not  possible  at  present. 
Tins  above-suggested  modification  of  the  present  organization  would  .no 
Increase  efficiency,  but  the  organisation  would  still  be  faulty  in  two 

•t  s  : 

Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  efficiency  Is  reduced  when 
•tlvities  of  more  than  a  maximum  of,  say,  eight  subordinates  are  coord i- 

l»y  one  superior:  preferably  this  number  should  not  exceed  five  or  six. 

The  effect  of  the  above  organization  would  be  that  the  assistants  to  the 

• » f  Naval  operations,  usually  junior  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  would, 
g  under  Instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  be  the  actual 
limiting  authorities. 

The  present  organization  is  deficient  in  that  authority  and  responsibility 
idminlstrative  activities  are  not  definitely  placed  except  in  the  Secretary 
le  Navy  and  in  the  chiefs  of  bureaus.  A  "chain  of  command"  is  just 
•oessary  in  these  activities  as  it  is  in  the  Meet.  The  necessity  for  a  definite 
of  authority  and  responsibility,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "chain  of 
nand,"  is  recognized  in  modern  industrial  organization  as  well  as  in 
ary  organization. 
.  Proper  organization  demands: 

)  A  responsible  head  invested  with  commensurate  authority. 
*i  A  limited  Dumber  of  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  the  head,  who 
e  deal  directly  with  him. 

»  Other  officers  subordinate  to  these,  and  others  subordinate  to  them,  in 
'finite  graduation  of  authority. 

he  responsible  head  should  deal  with  his  immediate  subordinates.  Also, 
is  his  proper  limit. 

.).  With  the  previously  explained  necessity   for  the  coordination  of  the 
terial  bureaus  in  mind,  and  in  conformity  with  the  paragraph  above,  it 
.cars  that  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  there  must  l>e  a  chief  of 
terial  who  would  occupy  a  definite  place  in  the  "chain  of  command"  be- 
en the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ami  the  material  bureaus.  Likewise, 
re  should  be  B  chief  of  personnel,  who  would  occupy  a  like  position 
relation  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  which  deal  primarily  with  personnel, 
p  commanders  in  chief  of  the  fleets  and  commanders  of  naval  districts 
•upy  similar  positions  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  naval  forces. 
iO.  Such  an  organization  will  limit  the  numl>er  of  subordinates  with  whom 
y  on,-  authority  will  deal  and  will  also  permit  the  pro|K?r  decentralization  of 
thority  and  responsibility  through  a  definite  "chain  of  command." 
81.  In  this  suggested  organization: 
'  i  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  l>c  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  tor  the  preparation,  readiness,  completeness,  and  effectiveness  of 
ans  for  the  Navy  for  national  defense.  Including  plans  for  the  development 
'  the  Navy,  plans  for  its  maintenance,  plans  for  its  use,  and  plans  and  reconv 
endations !  for  cooperation  with  other  (iovernmenl  departm  <> 
(M  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  have  authority   to  assign  lor 
reparation  such  portion  of  these  plans  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  any 
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bureau,  board,  or  oftkv  of  rhe  Navy  Department,  or  to  commanders  of  naval 
forces,  naval  districts,  or  naval  bases. 

(c)  After  the  approval  of  policies  and  general  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for 
their  execution,  acting  as  the  executive  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  them  into 
effect,  and  would  be  authorized  to  exercise,  through  the  bureaus  and  nltices 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  commanders  of  naval  forces,  districts,  or 
bases,  such  sui>ervision  over  all  activities  of  the  Navy  afloat  ami  ashore  as  may 
be  tequired  to  secure  coordinated  and  efficient  execution. 

(rf)  There  would  be  two  divisions  controlling  the  administrative  activities — 
a  division  of  material  and  a  division  of  personnel.  The  present  bureaus  would 
be  divided  under  these  two  divisions. 

(c)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  be  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  the  naval  forces,  exercising  this  authority  through  the  commanders  in  chief 
and  commandants  of  naval  districts  and  bases. 

(/)  The  activities  of  all  navy  yards  and  stations  pertaining  to  maintenance 
and  supply  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  material. 

62.  The  primary  differences  between  this  suggested  organization  and  the 
Meyer  plan  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is.  under  the  Secretary,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  preparation,  readiness,  completeness,  and  effectiveness 
of  plans  and  for  the  efficient  execution  of  approved  plans. 

(b)  The  chiefs  of  material  and  personnel  are  given  definite  responsibility  and 
authority  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  bureaus,  the  chiefs  of  material  and 
personnel  being  subordinates  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  common 
superior  of  the  bureaus  comprising  their  respective  divisions. 

(c)  The  aid  for  inspections  is  not  provided  because  the  function  of  inspection 
as  to  efficiency  of  operation  and  training  legitimately  belongs  to  each  superior. 
There  should  be  no  inspection  of  this  nature  by  persons  not  charged  with  respon- 
sibility. Inspection  of  material  manufactured  for  other  bureaus  or  work  done 
on  board  ship  must  logically  be  inspected  by  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done. 

(</)  The  Marine  Corps  would  be  considered  as  a  separate  division. 

63.  Appropriation*. — In  the  above  discussion  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
appropriations.  The  Navy  must  be  prepared  to  do  its  best  with  that  which  is 
provided.  It  is  only  fair  to  Congress  that  the  Navy's  plans  and  projects,  except 
where  in  rare  cases  secrecy  may  be  essential  to  the  public  interest,  should  be 
presented  with  all  requests  for  legislation  or  for  appropriations. 

64.  The  Navy  Department  should  be  required  to  submit  each  year  a  general 
naval  project.  Such  project  should  indicate  the  Navy's  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  existing  forces  and  the  projected  construction  of  vessels,  industrial 
establishments  or  bases,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  appropriations  required  to  execute  the  plans  and  projects. 

65.  The  congressional  committees  in  their  consideration  of  such  plans  and 
projects  should  have  the  advice,  not  only  of  the  Secrtary  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  but  also  of  the  experts  who  prepared  the  plans  and  projects. 

66.  The  Congress  should  appropriate  the  money  to  the  Navy  Department  in  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  plans  and  projects. 
If  certain  parts  of  the  plans  or  projects  are  not  approved  by  Congress,  they 
must  perforce  be  eliminated,  but  ordinarily  if  the  appropriation  to  be  granted 
is  less  than  that  requested,  the  Navy  Department  should  be  permitted  to  indi- 
cate the  priority  In  Its  plans  or  projects,  and  after  the  appropriation  is  made 
should  be  permitted  to  allocate  funds  to  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Navy  Department  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  approved  plans  and 
projects. 

67.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  a  system  will  resujt  in  much  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  thun  the  present  system  in  which  each  bureau  makes  up 
its  estimate  of  appropriations  without  reference  to  any  general  plan  or  project 
adopted  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole. 

68.  If  the  system  of  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  carry  out  definite  plans  and 
projects  can  not  be  established,  the  following  system  will  add  perceptibly  to 
efficiency  and  economy. 

69.  All  estimates  from  whatever  sources  within  the  Navy  Department  should 
be  based  on  the  approved  plans  and  projects  for  the  Navy.  Such  plans  and 
projects  should  indicate  the  priority  of  the  activities  comprising  the  plan  or 
project,  and  all  estimates  of  appropriations  should  be  coordinated  with  these 
plans  and  projects  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  returned  to  the  bureaus 
or  offices  for  comment  before  being  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
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'  «-*ii«-h  bureau  or  office  U  which  funds  are  appropriated  is  held  accountable 
1  »t-  the  exj>enditiire  of  such  funds,  and  according  to  the  plans  and  projects 
*k  required  to  accomplish  certain  results  witli  the  money,  the  comments  of 
i  «-iiu  «»r  otJicc  concerned,  u|H»n  the  estimates  as  approved  by  the  ('hie*'  of 
*\ >*»ratlons.  should  nccompiu  y  the  Unal  estimates  when  submitted  to  the 


iVcowise,  the  comments  of  the  Chief  (»f  Nuvul  <q>erntlons  and  of  the 
«»r  offices  on  the  final  estimates  should  accompany  thise  estimates  when 
to  Congress.    It  is  tielievcd  that  these  would  largely  replace  the  long 
J-*   How  found  necessary  by  the  Naval  Committees. 

i   nccordance  with  the  request  of  tlie  chairman,  I  shall  now  point  out  the 
I  sir  faults  which  exist  in  the  present  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
I  see  them,  the  results  of  such  fnutly  organization,  ami  how  It  is  cor- 
m  the  proiM»suls  I  have  made. 

</  )  No  cei  trallzcd  professional  responsibility  for  the  prejMiration  of  no  Ikies 
i  us. 

/ A < leneral  Hoard,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ami  bureaus  each  submit 
Secretary  various  policies  and  plans  for  approval.   This  result  in  lack  of 
uit  ion.  reduced  efficiency,  and  extravagance. 
corrected-  Policies  and  phi.  s  would  be  formulated  under  the  direction 

SW^-rotary  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  The  Chief  of  Naval  Oj>era- 
voukl  be  assisted  in  preparation  of  details  by  planning  officers  and  the 
is;  and  officers  of  the  Navy  Department  ami  would  have  the  final  comment 
ill  plans  and  policies  recommended  to  the  Secretary.  This  would  Insure 
U  policies  and  plans  would  be  pro|ierly  coordinated. 

No  centralized  authority,  except  the  civilian  Secretary  to  supervise  the 

i<m  of  policies  and  general  plans. 

uft. — The  Secretary  Is  overburdened  with  administrative  duties  and 
l  to  assume  the  direct  responsibility  for  many  technical  and  professional 
i»iis  In  which,  due  to  a  civilian's  lack  of  technical  and  professional  train- 
ee must  depend  u|>on  subordinates  not  recognized  in  the  organization. 
r  rorrci  ted. — The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
,  would  Im»  authorized  to  exercise  such  general  supervision  as  necessary  to 
!•  coordinated  action. 

No  centralized  control  over  estimates  of  appropriations  except  by  the 
:m  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Secretary. 

*ttlt. — Estimates  01  appropriations  are  not  based  on  an  approved  general 
<»r  project,  and  priority  is  seldom  indicated.  This  results  sometimes  in 
sts  for  appropriations  not  absolutely  required,  and  at  other  times  in  the 

<l«»n  of  necessary  Items.    The  appropriations  requested  by  various  bureaus 

i«»f  sufficiently  considered  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Navy  as  a 

e. 

nr  corrected. — If  the  Navy  Department  is  required  to  submit  its  plans  and 
h'Xs  annually,  all  appropriations  will  be  in  accord  with  such  plans  and 
•ets.  Congress  will  be  able  to  obtain  sullicient  knowledge,  of  the  Navy's 
s  and  projects  and  of  the  relation  which  the  appropriations  bear  to  the 
ut ion  of  the  projects. 

\\  Too  much  centralization  over  the  execution  of  detailed  plans. 
( suit.— Neglect  of  the  principle  of  "  due  subdivision  of  labor  and  decent  Tall- 
in of  authority  ami  responsibility."    This  results  in  overburdening  the 
ter  authorities  with  unnecessary  routine  duties  and  prevents  subordinates 
a  executing  their  proper  parts  of  the  plans  with  initiative  and  enthusiasm. 
<nc  corrected.— Proper  organization  and  projier  plans  will  allocate  duties 
responsibilities,  and  avoid  overcentralization  in  the  execution  of  detailed 
is.    Ovcrcciitrn  ligation  in  execution  is  most  often  the  result  of  Inadequate 
is  hut  it  Is  also  due  to  reluctance  to  share  responsibilities  with  subor- 
utes.  The  proi>er  system  of  command  is  indicated  by  the  following: 
n  giving  an  order  the  superior  has  two  problems: 

'irst.  To  set  clearly  before  the  subordinate  the  result  to  be  obtained  and 

its  outside  of  which  the  subordinate  has  no  discretion  ;  and, 

Second.  To  allow  the  subordinate  full  discretion  within  those  limits. 

.'he  second  problem  Is  of  no  less  Importance  than  the  first,  and  is  equally 

•easary  to  efficient  performance. 

e)  Too  much  routine  duty  required  of  the  Secretary. 
(exult—  Inadequate  time  for  study  of  policies  and  general  plans. 
Hoir  corrected. — Chief  of  Naval  OiM-ratlons  would  act  as  his  executive  officer, 
e  Secretary  should  be  relieved  of  as  much  routine  work  as  possible,  such  as 
i  signing  of  orders  to  officers,  for  one  insta""" 
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(/)  Inadequate  personnel  for  preparation  of  plans. 
Results. — Confusion  and  delay  to  some  extent. 

How  corrected. — Provision  of  proper  personnel  and  centralization  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  policies  and  general  plans.  Neces- 
sity for  annual  plans  and  projects. 

(a)  Inadequate  inspection  of  shore  stations  and  naval  districts. 

/te«u/f«>-Dissimllar  organizations  and  methods. 

How  corrected— Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  supervision  over  all  activities, 
and  may  direct  inspections  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  the  necessary 

changes. 

74.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  reorganize  the  Navy 
Department,  but  only  such  reorganizations  as  are  made  by  law  are  effective. 

75.  The  Navy  Department  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  and  expan- 
sion which  makes  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
are  probably  many  desirable  minor  changes  in  the  organization  which  I  have 
not  mentioned. 

76.  The  changes  that  I  have  suggested  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  Important 
ones.  Having  taken  this  step,  the  later  minor  steps  will  be  taken  practically 
automatically. 

77.  In  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  it  is  desirable  that  the  first 
steps  in  reorganization  be  taken  promptly. 


Appendix  to  Statement  ok  Admiral  Mayo. 
Council  of  national  defense  as  constituted  by  the  nations  named. 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  April  3,  J 906. 

Article  1.  A  supreme  board  of  national  defense  is  instituted  for  the  examina- 
tion of  all  questions  requiring  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  ministerial 
departments. 

******  • 

Art.  5.  The  supreme  board  of  national  defense  shall  be  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  ministers,  presiding;  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs; 
the  minister  of  finance;  the  minister  of  war;  the  minister  of  marine;  the  min- 
ister for  the  colonies. 

Art.  0.  The  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  navy,  and 
the  president  of  the  consultative  committee  for  colonial  defense  shall  be  present 
at  meetings  of  the  supreme  board,  with  deliberate  voice. 

ITALY. 

By  a  decree  of  the  10th  of  July,  1S97.  the  supreme  mixed  commission  for  the 
defense  of  the  Empire  was  organized.  This  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
advice  on  all  important  questions  concerning  the  defense  of  Italy.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  Is  president;  the  members  are:  The  admiral  president  of  the  superior 
council  of  the  navy,  the  generals  designated  to  command  the  various  armies  In 
case  of  war,  the  admirals  designated  to  command  the  fleets,  nnd  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  The  generals,  the  commanders  of 
army  corps,  the  inspectors  general  and  admirals,  when  it  appears  that  their 
presence  will  be  useful,  may  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion for  consultation  only.  (I/Etat  Militaire  des  Prlnclpales  Puissances  Etran- 
geres  en  1902,  Lauth.) 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  have  what  Is  known  as  the  supreme  military  council,  com- 
posed of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  representing  the  diplomatic  side,  four 
general  officers  and  two  flag  officers.  This  was  created  in  1S98. 

The  supreme  council  of  war.  which  was  created  in  1904,  Is  an  addition  to 
the  supreme  military  council.  This  supreme  council  of  war  may  be  regarded, 
as  the  Emperor's  advisers  and  staff  officers  on  all  important  matters  pertain- 
ing to  war.  It  consists  of  the  personnel  of  the  supreme  military  council,  the 
ministers  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  the  chiefs  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
and  the  naval  staff  board.    (Taken  from  Japan  Year  Book,  1907.) 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

naval  ami  military  j»olioy  art1  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
'WnI   the  dwVnso  committee.     It  is  presided  over  by  the  prime  mln- 
nlways  Include*  the  s»«creiary  of  state  for  war,  tin*  tirst  lord  of  the 
t  lit-  s»  <  n  i.'.ry  .»f  state  for  foreign  affair    ami  for  India,  the  ehan- 
Ihf*  exchequer,  tlie  chief  of  the  central  staff,  the  director  of  naval 
the  tirst  sea  loard  of  the  admiralty,  ami  the  director  of  naval 
«>ther  naval  ami  military  officers  of  rank  and  exi*orieni*e  are 
tt^ncl  from  time  to  time. 


ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  PRESIDENT.  NAVAL  WAR 

COLLEGE. 

Navat.  War  Coi.lk<;e. 
.Vorporf.  K.  /..  \lajf  Li.  IV 20. 

vit  Sknator  Hat.k:  I  l*»g  to  acknowledge  the  retvipt  of  yonr  letter  of 
**  i\u»sting  me  to  irivc  yon  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  me  about 

i-rmnges  in  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Inpartment. 

plinuce  with  your  request.  I  inclose  herewith  a  brief  suggestion  of 
ii»W>s  which  I  think  should  l>e  included  in  any  sound  organization, 
ry  sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Sims. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  .Vary. 

r  Frederick  Hale, 

tJl  Sixteenth  Street  X^Y.,  ^Ya*hinoton.  D.  C. 


ts  or  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims.  United  States  Navy,  Concern- 
;g  Legislation  Relative  to  Organization  or  Navy  Department. 

M  A.I  OR  OBJECTIVE. 

pping  with  the  "check  and  balance"  doctrine  of  our  form  of  govern- 
insure  to  the  Congress  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  Navy — to  insure 
inuiin  return  to  the  country  for  Government  funds  allotted  by  Congress 
Navy. 

POUT ANT  considerations  not  at  present  adequately  provided  for. 

•ess  provides  the  means  of  creating  a  body  of  expert  professional  per- 

0  handle  the  Navy. 

y  from  a  standpoint  of  business  efficiency  and  of  Insuring  return  on 

.u vested,  it  is  evident  that  Congress  should  require  the  maximum  utiliza- 
the  expert  knowledge  which  it  creates. 

rience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  specifically  requiring  by  legislation  the 
by  which  the  above  expert  knowledge  should  be  utilized. 

aliovr-inentioned  expert  knowledge  refers  solely  to  subjects  commonly 
"  military"  or  to  "the  profession  of  arms."  In  the  Navy  military  ques- 
mcern  those  of  the  following  types: 

1  determining  military  characteristics  of  men-of-war  and  their  equipment. 
Methods  of  insj>ection  and  supply  of  the  above. 

Providing  and  training  of  personnel  of  the  Navy. 
IMsjH>sitlon  and  employment  of  ships  nnd  men. 
Preparation  and  execution  of  military  plans. 

Internal  organization  and  management  of  the  Navy  and  of  its  ships  and 
ting  shore  establishments. 
Discipline  of  the  Navy.  etc. 

i»f  the  above  and  kindred  questions  must  be  hused  upon  naMo?»;il  omM  >y : 
i<e  that  policy  is  determined  and  laid  down  the  Congress  should  s  o  to  »t 
is  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  responsible  advice  of  trailed  mi'l- 
naval)  experts. 

cptance  of  such  military  measures,  of  course,  rests  with  the  Pros'  '  ■•  t  or 
uthorlxed  representative,  but  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  up'  n  "  hat 
ds  such  decisions  are  based. 
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The  present  laws  go  Into  too  much  detail  as  regards  the  various  essential  but 
subordinate  parts  of  the  Navy  Department  organization  without  providing  for 
the  coordination  of  those  parts  and  without  insuring  accomplishment  of  soim> 
of  the  principal  considerations  above  set  forth. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Congress,  the  following  should  be  laid  down  by 
legislation  : 

(1)  A  Cabinet  officer  (civilian,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  Senate)  should  act  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  President  in 
charge  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  charged  with  insuring  that  the  Navy  is 
prei>nred  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  national  policy. 

(2)  This  Cabinet  officer  should  have  but  two  principal  subordinates: 

(a)  A  civilian  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  should  be  delegated  all  civil 
questions  connected  with  the  Navy,  such  as  detailed  dealings  with  Congress 
labor,  contracts,  appropriations,  etc. 

ib)  Military  assistant,  to  whom  should  be  delegated  all  questions  of  ;t 
strictly  military  nature. 

(3)  In  order  to  relieve  the  above  assistants  of  undue  burden  of  details,  Tlu' 
law  should  recognize  certain  other  subordinates,  such  as  the  present  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  who  should  be  empowered  to  expend  and  be  accountable  for  expendi- 
ture of  funds:  but  the  activities  of  these  subordinates  must  be  entirely  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  above  two  principal  assistants  of  the  Secretary. 
The  coordination  of  their  individual  activities  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  any  of  the  activities  themselves,  which  activities  are  in  a  large  degree 
futile  and  inefficient  unless  properly  coordinated.  It  is  to  the  lack  of  this  coor- 
dination that  is  due  the  inefficiency  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(4)  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  further  congressional  action  lit 
order  to  Insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  considerations  set  forth  above.  The 
following  are  suggested : 

(a)  The  military  assistant  shall  be  held  strictly  accountable,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  as  regards  national  policy,  for  the  military 
efficiency  of  the  Navy,  its  preparation  for  war.  and  its  conduct  in  war. 

(6)  All  measures  of  a  strictly  military  nature  must,  of  course,  be  lu  ac- 
cordance with  general  political  policies  laid  down  by  the  Secretary,  but  the 
law  should  specifically  require  that  the  responsibility  as  regards  military  con- 
sequences shall  rest  entirely  with  the  military  assistant,  unless  he  is  clearly 
and  definitely  overruled  by  higher  authority.  Having  the  responsibility  for 
military  results  placed  squarely  upon  him  the  military  assistant  must  have 
the  necessary  authority  to  enable  him  to  insure  that  such  results  will  be 
satisfactory. 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  should  require  by  law  that  when  the  expert 
advice  and  assistance,  which  it  provides,  are  overruled  or  disregarded,  the  fact 
can  in  no  wise  be  obscured  as  a  matter  of  official  record ;  and  when  such  occurs 
the  fact  should  always  be  known  to  the  Congress  when  acting  In  the  discharge  of 
its  constitutional  duty  of  supervision  over  the  Navy.  The  present  system 
allows  great  chances  for  obscurity  of  responsibility.  Witness  the  present  sen- 
atorial efforts  to  fix  responsibility. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  above  provisions  are  all  that  should  be  recognized 
by  law.    Any  attempt  to  go  further  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  only  possible  addition  that  might  be  suggested  Is  for  Congress  to  require, 
with  all  estimates  for  appropriations,  the  military  plans  upon  which  they  are 
based.    This  would  of  necessity  require  measures  of  secrecy. 


BEAR  ADMIRAL  FRANK  F.  FLETCHER  (RETIRED). 

Wagner  Inn, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.,  May  J 6,  1920. 

Senator  Frederick  Hale, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  the  Naval  Investigation. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hale:  In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding  suggestions  as 
to  desirable  changes  In  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  I  am  of  th* 
following  opinion. 

First.  The  assistant  for  material  now  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Operations 
should  be  made  chief  of  material  acting  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 
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T*Iie  assistant  for  personnel  now  in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Opera- 
l>**  chief  of  personnel  acting  directly  uutler  the  Secretary  of  the 

*Vtio  General  Bonrd  should  be  established  legally  by  act  of  Congress 
^  i?*ory  body  of  experienced  officers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
t«>    its  present  duties  it  should  be  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
'T'he  war  plans  are  founds]  upon  a  continuity  of  policy  and  study 
l«l    not  vary  according  to  the  Ideas  of  each  changing  executive.  No 
«>Mk-er  of  the  Navy  Department  should  be  a  member  of  the  General 

-    C^reate  the  office  of  chief  inspector  who  would  act  in  an  advisory 
to    the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of 
parts  of  the  naval  establishment.    This  officer  should  also  be  a 
■»f  the  General  Board. 

~**>5*«nt  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  is  founded  upon  the  so- 
over  p!an  of  organization  in  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
«»f  <  ignitions.  It  is  much  superior  to  any  previous  plan  of  organiza- 
« 1« -part men t  ever  hud  arid  has  st<»od  the  test  of  a  war  that  called  for 
'Nj tension  of  the  Navy.  The  slight  modifications  which  I  have  suggested 
>ved  to  be  in  accordance  with  sounder  principles  of  organization  and 
1  to  greater  stability. 

Very  respectfully,  F  F  Fletcher, 

Rear  Admiral  Retired. 


R  ADMIRAL  AUSTIN  M.  KNIGHT,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF 

AWARDS. 

Board  of  Awards,  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1920. 

<kderick  Hale, 

United  States  Senate. 

>kar  Senator:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  7  requesting  recommenda- 
>  to  a  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department. 

•  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  tlud  myself  unable  to  suggest 
m  of  reorganization  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  promise  of  material 
ement  The  present  organization  of  the  department  is  not  perfect,  but 
ir  from  being  Inefficient,  aid  I  confess  tnat  if  I  were  given  authority 
rm  it  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Chief 
■rations  should  have  more  power.  But  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  be 
my  power  which  would  remove  him  from  the  authority  of  the  President, 

the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  or  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
vy.  who  is  the  President's  representative  and  deputy, 
is  bee  i  suggested  that  the  Chief  of  Operations  be  appointed  by  Congress 
a de  answerable  to  Congress  alone,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be 
t  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  our  Government, 
ven  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  plan  would  have  the  vital  faults  of 
uting  many  authorities  for  one,  of  dissipating  Instead  of  concentrating 
rity.  and  of  making  It  wholly  impossible  to  place  responsibllty  for  errors. 

lack  of  preparedness  for  war  in  the  spring  of  1917  could  not  have  been 
toil  by  the  Chief  of  Operations  by  virtue  of  any  additional  powers  which 

have  been  attributed  to  him  on  the  statute  books.  The  obstacles  which 
uted  the  effective  preparation  of  such  forces  as  were  theoretically  subject 

control  were  not  such  as  could  be  reached  by  legislation.  The  only  hope 
n eating  similar  obstacles  from  arising  in  the  future,  with  similar  results, 
n  the  development  of  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  recognize  that  the 

exists  for  national  defense,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  for  that  purpose  it 
t  better  be  abolished. 

January,  101.1,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ig  what  the  Naval  War  College  considered  should  be  the  principal  effort 
e  fleet.  I  replied  : 

he  War  College  considers  that  every  effort  of  the  fleet  and  every  effort  of 
leparttnent  In  connection  with  the  fleet  should  have  for  its  sole  nim  the  war 
ency  of  the  fleet.  Every  effort  which  does  not  directly  contribute  to  this 
is  in  itself  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  energy,  and  so  far  as  it  Is  a  diversion 
i  this  end,  Is  distinctly  harmful." 
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When  :i  public  sentiment  shall  have  been  developed  which  recognizes  the  above 
ns  the  mission  of  the  Navy  and  when  this  sentiment  shall  have  found  concrete 
expression  in  all  those  branches  of  the  Government  which  provide  for  and  direct 
the  activities  of  the  Navy,  then  and  not  until  then,  will  the  Navy  be  brought  t<- 
a  state  of  adequate  preparedness  and  maintained  iu  such  a  state.  And  legisla- 
tion does  not  create  public  sentiment,  but  follows  it.  . 

Preparedness  for  war  is  one  thing.  The  conduct  of  war  is  quite  another.  Hero 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  creating  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the  Navy. 
Every  facility  that  can  be  made  available  when  war  is  actually  on  will  I»e  pbuvd 
at  the  disposition  of  the  controlling  authority.  But  here  again  there  can  be  m 
question  as  to  where  the  controlling  authority  is  lodged.  In  war.  rs  in  i»eaoe.  the 
President  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  his  rep- 
resentative. If  they  recognize  their  own  Inevitable  limitations  in  matters  purely 
technical,  and  If  they  have  confidence  in  the  Chief  of  Operations,  they  will  leave 
to  him  the  direction  of  the  fleet,  subject  only  to  considerations  of  large  policy 
such  as  sometimes  necessarily  transcend  policies  strictly  military.  If  they  f:>il 
to  recognize  their  own  limitations,  or  lack  confidence  in  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, they  may  and  probably  will,  obstruct  and  thwart  him.  And  no  laws  that 
can  be  passed  will  prevent  this.  And  Just  here  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  after  the  United  States  declared  war  in  April,  1917. 
the  administration  of  the  Navy  was.  upon  the  whole,  surprisingly  effective,  ami 
the  record  of  the  Navy  one  of  which  every  American  has  reason  to  be  proud- 
all  the  prouder  perhaps  because  what  was  accomplished  was  accomplished  with 
very  inadequate  facilities.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  criticism  which 
selects  a  few  failures  and  errors  here  and  there  and  holds  them  up  to  the 
country  as  if  they  were  typical  of  the  Navy's  record  as  a  whole.  I  believe  the 
recent  controversy  has  given  the  country  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Navy  in  the  war  and  that  it  has  done  the  Navy  Infinite 
harm.  Some  day  the  world  will  recognize  the  facts  and  while  judging  correctly 
the  lamentable  lack  of  preparedness  with  which  we  entered  the  war,  will  judge 
correctly  also  the  splendid  successes  attained. 

To  sum  up.  I  think  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Navy  Department, 
while  probably  not  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  is  adequate  for  successful 
administration  both  in  peace  and  In  war;  but  that,  like  all  oth°r  organizations, 
it  depends  for  its  efficient  working  upon  the  personalities  and  the  temperament 
of  those  who  direct  it.  and — a  consideration  of  vastly  greater  importance — 
upon  the  sentiment  which  lies  back  of  all  executive  authority  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Austin  M.  Knight. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Narv,  Retired. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  BRADLEY  A.  FDSKE,  RETIRED. 

New  Yobk  City,  May  11.  1920. 

My  Dkar  Senator  Hake:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  9,  1920,  my  only  sug- 
gestions are : 

1.  That  the  provision  establishing  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
that  was  recommended  unanimously  by  the  House  Naval  Committee  in  January 
and  February  1915,  be  enacted  Into  law.  If  this  be  done  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  can  then  map  out  the  details  needed 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  modify  them  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  If  true 
attempt  be  made  by  Navy  officers  and  Congressmen  not  familiar  with  the  duties 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  arrange  details  in  advance,  I  fear  that  Im- 
portant mistakes  may  be  made.  If  such  mistakes  are  prescribed  by  law.  great 
injury  may  be  done. 

2.  That  the  selection  of  an  officer  to  fill  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
be  made  iu  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  flag  officers,  a* 
is  now  done  in  making  regular  promotions.  Of  this  board  the  retiring  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  it  would  seem  should  be  the  chairman.  Clearly  it  is  as 
wrong  to  vest  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  an  officin; 
not  professionally  qualified  to  select  the  best  man  as  it  would  be  to  so  vest  tin 
selection  of  officers  for  ordinary  promotion. 

ResnectfullY. 

Rkadixt  A  Fiske. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  State*  Aoc*  Retired 
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VDMIRAL  JOSIAH  S.  M  K KAN.  COMMANDING  BATTLESHIP 
DIVISION  6,  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  FLEET. 

UNITED  States  Pacific  Fleet, 
Battleship  Division  C,  1".  S.  S.  "  Wyoming,"  Flagship. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  29,  1920. 

»•  DKltICK   II  MX. 

u  nian  Sub<i»mmittee  Committee  on  Xaral  Affair*, 

United  States  Senate. 

kar  Senator:  I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  for  any  chance  in 
y  I  deportment  organisation  other  than  those  already  snhmitted  in  my 
iy  before  tlie  Senate  ( 'ominittee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
cry  sincerely, 

J.  S.  McKean, 
Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 


ADMIRAL  NATHAN  C.  TWINING,  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC 

FLEET. 

United  States  Pacific  Fleet, 

U.  S.  S.  M  New  Mexico," 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  May  22,  1920. 

^RKDERICK  Hale. 

lited  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  •kar  Sfnator:  Agreeably  to  promise  in  my  letter  of  May  17,  I  forward 
ith  Inclosed  a  statement  of  my  views  with  respect  to  desirable  changes 
organization  of  Hie  Navy  Department. 

sting  that  this  paper  may  he  received  in  time  to  be  made  use  of  and  that 
l  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  committee  in  reaching  their  conclusions. 


Very  sincerely,  yours, 


N.  C.  Twining, 
Hear  Admiral.  I '  nited  Statin  Savy. 


Navy  Department  Organization. 

i.  general  principles  deter  mining  organization. 

The  general  principle  determining  the  organization  of  any  body  for  the 
(action  of  business  or  the  accomplishment  of  nn  object  is  that  the  organiza- 
sluill  adn  it  ol*  the  activities  of  the  concern  being  carried  on  with  a  maxi- 
"t  efficiency. 

Kfficleney.  whether  of  a  machine,  a  business  corporation,  or  an  office  is 
ratio  of  output  to  input — of  result  to  expenditure.  The  efficiency  of  a 
line  is  easily  calculated  :  the  efficiency  of  a  commercial  business  is  ascer- 
able  in  a  relative  way  and  may  he  measured  by  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
lie  capital  Invested.  The  efficiency  of  a  navy  is  less  easily  ascertained  since 
activities  produce  nothing  tangible  and  of  a  value  directly  estimable  In 
is  of  money.  Its  product  is  protection  to  the  nation  and  this  may  take 
er  the  form  of  prevention  of  war  or  that  of  success  in  war.  An  important 
or  in  the  prevention  of  war  is  securing  and  maintaining  respect  for  the 
ntry  on  the  part  of  other  countries;  a  navy  notoriously  inefficient  or  un- 
ly  can  not  do  this.  Another  element  of  great  weight  in  preventing  war  is 
•npth  which  depends  both  on  numbers  and  types  of  ships,  and  on  quantity, 
lity,  and  degree  of  training  of  personnel,  both  commissioned  and  enlisted. 
.  The  Navy  Department  as  an  executive  department  of  the  Government  has 
reason  for  existence  other  than  the  maintenance  and  o|icration  of  an  effi- 
nt  Navy.  Its  primary  purpose  must  be  the  execution  of  the  wishes  of  the 
mtry  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  Congress  with  res|>ect  to  the  maintenance 
a  navy  as  an  efficient  military  arm  of  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
brdlng  protection  to  its  citizens  when  needful :  of  commanding  respect  for 
*  Nation;  of  minimising  the  probability  o£  war;  and,  in  the  la<t  analysis, 
waging  success! ul  war  with  a  minimum  expend'"-      of  liws  and  money. 
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4.  If  a  navy  is  to  fulfill  Its  purpose  efficiently  its  activities  in  peace  as  well 
as  In  war  must  be  so  directed  as  to  support  the  national  policies.  All  policies 
must  be  formulated  and  the  means  of  furthering  them  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  civilian  representatives  of  the  people  In  legislative  and  executive 
authority.  War  is  but  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  Government  wherewith 
to  enforce  the  Nation's  policies.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  head  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  executive  agent  of  the  President,  must  be  a  civilian  and 
that  there  must  be  no  official  or  agency  admitted  into  the  organization  to  reduce 
his  authority  or  responsibility  as  the  immediate  agent  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander  in  Chief. 

5.  While  the  determination  of  policy  and  the  decision  to  make  war  ore 
essentially  civil  functions  of  the  Government,  the  prosecution  of  war  is  essen- 
tially a  military  function;  it  is  the  practice  of  a  military  profession  and  can 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  military  agents  of  the  Government  only.  As  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  war  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  adequacy  of  tlie 
preparation  therefor  and  the  efficiency  of  the  forces  employed,  it  is  obvious  that. 
In  the  matters  of  preparation  and  training,  the  advice  of  military  agents  must 
be  given  great  weight. 

6.  The  difficulty,  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  evaluating  exactly  the  efficiency 
of  a  navy  is  obvious;  it  should  be  equally  obvious  that  the  naval  profession, 
like  any  other  profession,  is  best  understood  by  those  trained  in  it,  and  that 
such  professionally  trained  men  are  best  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
a  navy  and  of  the  methods  best  suited  to  enhance  efficiency. 

7.  Preparation  for  war  (which  is  also  preparation  against  war)  Involves, 
so  far  as  a  navy  is  concerned,  the  determination  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
ships  to  be  built,  methods  of  training  and  governing  personnel,  character  of 
peace-time  employment  of  the  forces,  preparation  of  war  plans,  and  selection 
and  equipment  of  naval  bases.  In  all  these  matters  those  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  prosecute  a  war  must  have  a  voice,  strongly  advisory  if  not  decisive. 

8.  The  considerations  Just  set  forth  make  It  obvious  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  must  be  provided  by  law  with  assistants  professionally  competent  m 
advise  him  and  invested  with  authority,  under  the  Secretary,  to  carry  on  the 
multifarious  duties  involved  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  an  efficient 
Navy. 

9.  It  is,  further,  obvious  that  the  Congress.  In  which  reside  authority  t<» 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and  power  to  make  war,  is  entitled  to  and  must 
have  the  opinions  of  professionally  competent  persons  to  guide  It  in  exercising 
these  functions. 

II.  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

10.  The  existing  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  is  one  of  division  into 
bureaus  and  offices,  with  no  superior  or  coordinating  authority  except  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  occupies  a  position  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  head  of  an  executive  department;  legislation.  Judicial  decisions, 
precedents,  and  custom  have  Invested  him  with  all  the  powers  needful  to  the 
exercise  of  his  office. 

12.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  department  is  transacted  by  seven 
bureaus  and  the  Division  of  Operations.  The  position  and,  in  a  measure,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  chiefs  of  bureaus  are  prescrll>ed  by  law,  but  all  orders 
issued  by  them  are  considered  as  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
(Sec.  420,  R.  S. )  Of  these  bureaus,  rive  are  mainly  concerned  with  material 
and  two  with  personnel;  they  are  coequal  in  powers  and  authority,  and  there 
is  no  coordinating  authority  placed  over  them  except  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself.  No  one  of  them  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  war  plans, 
training  of  the  tU-ets  (as  distinguished  from  education  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel), or  the  prosecution  of  a  war. 

13.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  provided  for  by  law,  Is  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  operations  of  the  fleH 
and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  Its  use  In  war.  His 
duties  are  performed  under  the  nuthorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
his  orders  are  considered  as  emanating  from  the  Secretary,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus. 

14.  The  civilian  Assistant  Secretary'  of  the  Navy  performs  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  him  by  the  Secretary  or  by  law;  he  also  derives  his  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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III.   FAULTS  Ol    PRKSKNT  ORGANIZATION. 

s  r>**incipul  faults  in  the  present  organization  are  three: 

luck  of  professionally  competent  coordinating  authority  over  the 

»"i»ions  of  the  department. 

lack  of  a  legally  responsible  Chief  of  Operations. 

to  lack  of  an  inspection  branch. 

»*    Secretary  himself,  the  only  coordinating  authority  provided  by  law, 
effectively  exercise  sucli  authority  for  two  principal  reasons: 
a.<*k  of  technical  and  professional  knowledge  and  training, 
olume  and  variety  of  work  involved  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 

Ml. 

r  these  reasons  the  absence  from  the  organization  of  a  professionally 
1 1    coordinating  authority  impairs  the  mutual  support  umoug  the  sev- 
•  ponent  parts  of  the  department  and  prevents  the  maximum  effort 
Hclently  brought  to  beur  to  defeat  an  enemy  In  time  of  war  and  to 
«l**Miiute  return  for  money  expended  In  time  of  peace. 
ie  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  present  law,  is  charged  with 
duties,  but  Is  not  legally  responsible  for  their  discharge,    lie  has  no 
:y  or  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  war  plans  and  can  not,  there- 
luire  the  several  coordinate  bureuus  to  direct  their  activities  along  the 
at  will  most  effectively  further  the  plan.    During  the  late  war,  by  com- 
usent  or  by  the  Secretary's  order,  the  bureaus  subordinated  many  of 
•ajor  activities  to  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  but 
l  its  origin  In  the  necessities  of  war,  and  reversion  to  the  former  eoudl- 
is  already  begun. 

I  any  Secretaries  have  sought  to  provide  themselves  with  agencies  through 
they  might  secure  the  technical  advice  they  felt  they  required  in  the 
ge  of  their  duties;  such  agencies  have  been  the  Board  on  Construction, 
ueral  Board,  the  aids  for  personnel,  material,  Inspection,  and  operations 
fleet,  the  advisory  council.  Some  Secretaries  have,  as  was  well  known, 
il  some  one  bureau  chief  as  principal  adviser.  None  of  these  agencies 
e  prime  requisite  of  responsibility,  I.  e.,  no  one  of  them  was  responsible 
.•cuting  plans  based  on  Its  advice. 

The  departmental  organization  provides  no  agency  for  inspecting  the  work 
several  bureaus  and  offices  and  the  Held  activities  under  the  control  of  the 
ment.  Reference  is  not  made  to  the  materiel  products  of  the  bureaus  and 
.  but  to  their  activities  In  general.  In  commercial  life  the  public — the  cou- 
— is  the  inspector;  in  the  Navy  numerous  inspecting  agencies  are  em- 
it but  there  is  no  branch  or  division  of  the  department  having  the  duty  of 
ig  the  head  of  the  organization  informed  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  activi- 
irried  on  under  his  authority  nor  of  the  extent  to  which  efforts  are  being 
e<l  toward  the  common  end  of  securing  an  efficient  Navy. 

IV.  BUOOBSTKD  CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

The  prime  requirement  in  amending  the  organization  of  the  department  is 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be  given  authority  as  coordinator  of  the 
ities  of  those  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  that  are  directly  con- 
•d  with  the  building,  equlping.  supplying,  and  operating  the  vessels  of 
>avy,  equipping  and  operating  naval  bases,  navy  yards,  and  naval  stations, 
.vith  providing,  training,  and  governing  the  personnel. 
The  existing  bureaus  and  offices  included  in  this  category  are: 
)  The  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
)  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
)  The  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
')  The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
i  The  ( Hlice  of  Naval  Communications. 
)  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
n  The  Bureau  of  Steam  Kngiiieering. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
I)  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

})  The  supply  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
k)  The  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service, 
I)  The  Hydrographic  <  Mice. 
m)  The  Marine  Corps. 

n)  The  Office  of  Cr.:n  cry  Kxercises  and  Performances. 
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23.  To  the  above  should  be  added : 
(o)  A  bureau  of  aeronautics. 

(/>)  An  office  of  director  of  navy  yards  and  naval  districts. 

24.  Unless  and  until  an  inspection  division  is  established,  the  Board  of  Iu- 
sfiectlon  and  Survey  should  be  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

25.  The  portions  of  the  Navy  Department  which  need  not  be  subject  to  the  co- 
ordinating authority  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  are  the  following: 

(a)  Secretariat  of  the  department  (chief  clerk's  office). 
(6)  Financial  and  accounting  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. 

(c)  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

20.  The  second  requirement  is  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be  invested 
by  law  with  power  and  authority  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  execution  of  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  design  of  this  pro- 
vision is  not  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  nor  would  it 
have  that  effect.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  legally 
responsible  for  executing  the  plans  prepared  by  hlni  or  under  his  direction:  un- 
der its  terms  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  could  not  carry  out  any  policies  or 
designs  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  Secretary,  because  he  would  always  be 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  orders  and  would  be  removable.  The  possession  of 
such  authority  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  make  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  resign  his  office  when  overruled  by  the  Secretary  in  any  vital  matters. 

27.  No  general  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department  should  be  undertaken 
except  after  thorough  study  of  the  subject  by  a  commission  authorized  by  emi- 
gres*; the  composition  of  such  a  commission  should  be  so  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress as  to  insure  its  including  in  its  membership: 

(a)  Naval  officers  of  rank  and  experience. 

(o)  Civilians  of  recognized  standing  and  ability  as  organizers  of  business  en- 
terprises. 

Such  commissions  have  been  appointed  In  the  past  and  their  reports  have 
been  published,  but  conditions  have  changed  in  recent  years  and  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  the  most  competent  persons  available. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  V.  PRATT,  COMMANDING  U.  S.  S.  "NEW  YORK." 

U.  S.  S.  "  New  York," 
Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  May  11,  1020. 

Senator  Frederick  Hale, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hale  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  7, 1920,  Just 
received  by  me  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

The  suggestions  you  ask  for  I  inclose  as  a  separate  paper.  That  paper  is 
merely  a  statement  of  the  present  laws  governing  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department,  with  the  changes  I  should  like  to  see  made  in  order  to  give  the 
Navy  what,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a  sound  organization. 

In  this  paragraph  I  will  attempt  to  briefly  outline  the  reasons  why  such  a 
change  is  necessary: 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  evidence  submitted  in  the  recent  investiga- 
tion shows  in  point  of  fact  that  at  the  declaration  of  war  the  Navy  was  not  as 
fully  prepared  in  material  or  personnel  as  it  should  be. 

(6)  That  while  this  lack  of  foresightedness  in  the  matter  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion made  no  special  difference  In  this  particular  war,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  the  war  assumed,  and,  above  all,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  Navy 
was  given  time  to  prepare — our  enemy  being  contained  and  held  by  the  throat 
by  a  superior  navy — yet  for  a  future  war  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  our  country. 

(c)  That  the  present  law  does  not  definitely  place  the  responsibility  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  before  war  Is  declared,  nor  of  military  operations  after  war 
is  declared,  upon  the  proper  military  head,  nor  does  it  give  the  requisite  power 
to  the  proper  military  head  to  efficiently  administer  the  purely  military  func- 
tions of  the  Navy  during  the  two  periods  aforesaid. 

(d)  That  the  present  system  permits  of  a  complete  change  in  the  approved 
plan  for  military  preparedness  and  operation  of  our  Navy,  even  on  the  brink 
of  or  during  a  war,  due  to  a  change  in  the  civilian  head. 
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nriinf  under  the  present  system  there  nm  be  no  continuous  approved 
»i*  military  preparedm ss  or  operation  which  is  not  subject  to  the  i>er- 
i«»\\s<  of  the  civilian  head,  who  of  necessity  approaches  tliis  task  untrained 

mutters  aid  unschooled  in  the  art  of  war. 
'I  liat  there  is  nothing  in  t h««  law  wliirh  prevents  tlie  civilian  head  from 
^i'l^r  direct  military  authority  In  war  If  he  so  chooses  to  do,  regardless 
e«>n«.|M  ic!](  y  in  this  technical  subject  or  of  the  results  which  may  follow. 
Tlmt  the  law  does  not  provide  for  one  rhief  naval  adviser,  from  whom 
vilian  head  may  receive  his  advice,  the  result  l>eing  thut  there  may  be 
ny  military  advisers  as  there  are  persons  t < »  consult  with,  any  one  of  whom 
>«*  <*oin|M'tent  or  Incompetent.    The  outcome  of  this  system  Is  that  there 
I  ways  he  found  a  naval  adviser  who  will  advocate  a  plan,  be  it  good  or 
:in«l    the  responsibility  can  never  1h»  definitely  ttxed.    The  civilian  head 
IpOti  the  advice  Of  a  naval  adviser,  but  the  adviser  assumes  no  responsibility 
s*  JUlviee. 

>  That  there  is  no  military  head  definitely  appointed  by  law  to  coordinate 
itriou8  technical  operations  of  the  Navy,  according  to  approved  continuous 
i  for  preparation  and  operation. 

>  Tlisit  tin*  r«  s|M»icdbility  for  the  proper  choice  of  a  competent  chief  naval 
-«»r  Is  not  definitely  fixed  upon  the  civilian  head.  The  result  of  the  present 
•m  is  not  necessarily  to  choose  the  l»est  men,  but  such  men  as  will  lend 
iselvt's  most  readily  to  the  views  of  the  civilian  head,  be  they  sound  or 
>und. 

>  That  the  General  Board  is  a  creation  of  Naval  Regulations  and  not  of 
nml  that  its  functions,  instead  of  being  purely  advisory,  are  a  combination 

h«»  advisory  and  administrative,  in  that  t he  board  is  made  responsible  for 
il«»<l  war  plans.  The  hoard  shares  this  responsibility  with  t lie  Chief  of 
:il  Operations,  thus  dividing  If  and  making  it  impossible  to  fix  it.  The  func- 
s  of  this  hoard  should  he  purely  advisory.  It  should  be  the  balance  wheel 
he  Naval  Establishment  and  its  reports  should  go  through  the  Secretary 
'ongress. 

/.•  >  Finally  there  is  not  fixed  by  law  any  definite  method  of  procedure  where- 
in case  of  a  clash  of  opinions  between  the  civilian  and  military  heads  of  our 
vy  In  reirard  to  the  ade<piateness  of  the  existing  plans  In  vogue  for  snfe- 
mling  the  naval  preparedness  of  our  country,  the  matter  can  In  a  proper 
liner  be  laid  openly  and  honestly  before  the  public,  whose  Interests  are  the 
erests  at  stake. 

[  nm  forced  to  the  above  conclusions  from  the  experience  gained  In  the  past 
\\  while  serving  in  the  othYe  of  oj>erntlons  as  assistant  for  Operations  and 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  operations  and  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
•  •rations  conducted  by  that  office,  ami  for  Its  expansion  and  reorganization 
>rlng  the  war.  The  alwwe  statements  are  made  without  any  personal  feeling  or 
ilniUS  in  the  mutter,  but  so  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
an^e,  that  I  voluntarily  state  that,  with  the  experience  Of  the  war  behind  me, 
would  decline  to  he  honored  with  an  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
tough  it  be  the  highest  appointment  in  our  Navy,  unless  I  felt  that  I  could  by 
w.  honestly  and  efficiently  perform  the  duties  which  I  believe  that  officer  owes 

>  his  country,  and  assume  the  attendant  responsibilities. 

Verv  sincerely  and  respect  fully,  yours, 

W.  V.  Pratt. 
Captain.  Vnitvd  Statcn  Navy. 


[Taken  from  r/nltrd  States  Naval  Regulations.! 

Navy  Department — Organization, 
present  laws  govern  i  no  same. 

Art.  101.  There  shall  be  at  the  sent  of  government  an  executive  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
shall  be  the  head  thereof.    (Sec.  415.  R.  S.) 

Art.  102.  (1)  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  by  law.  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  us  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or 
required  by  law.  (Acts  of  July  11,  1890,  and  Mar.  3,  1*1*1.)  All  orders  issued 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  conducting  the  duties  «^^^  Mm 
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shall  l>e  considered  us  emnmiting  from  the  Secretury  and  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  such. 

(2)  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  his  duties  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    (Sec.  177,  R.  S.) 

Akt.  103.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  be  an 
officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  not  below  the  grade  of  captain,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  orations 
of  the  fleet  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war. 
(Act  Mar.  3,  1915.) 

(2)  Hereafter  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  while  so  serving  as  such  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  to  take  rank  *iext 
after  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  shall,  while  so  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  receive  the  pay  of  $10,000  per  annum  and  no  allowances.  All  orders 
issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  performing  the  duties  assigned  him 
shall  be  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  his 
orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  the  Secretary  and  shall  have  full 
force  and  effect  as  such.  To  assist  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office,  there  shall  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty  not  less 
than  15  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Navy  or 
major  of  the  Marine  Corps:  Provided,  That  If  an  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain 
be  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he  shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of 
admiral,  as  above  provided,  while  holding  that  position:  Provided  fttrtlter.  That 
should  an  officer,  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  be  retired  from 
active  service,  he  shall  be  retired  with  the  lineal  rank  and  the  retired  pay  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  had  he  not  been  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.    (Act  Aug.  29,  1916.) 

(3)  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  next  in  succession  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    (Act  Mar.  3,  1915.) 

Art.  104.  (1)  The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  judge  to  be  expedient 
and  proper  among  the  following  bureaus: 

First,  a  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Second  a  Bureau  of  Equipment. 

Third,  a  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Fourth,  a  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Fifth,  a  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 

Sixth,  a  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Seventh,  a  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Eighth,  a  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    (Sec.  419,  R.  S.) 

(2)  The  several  bureaus  shall  retain  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books  of 
records  and  accounts  pertaining  to  their  respective  duties,  and  all  of  the  duties 
of  the  bureaus  shall  be  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  their  orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  him  and  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.    (Sec.  420.  R.-  S.) 

(3)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  lawfully  required.    (Act  June  8.  1880.) 

NKW  LEGISLATION. 

Repeal : 

103.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  be  an  officer 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy 
not  below. the  grade  of  captain  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war.  (Act 
Mar.  3,  1915.) 

(2)  Hereafter  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  while  so  serving  as  such  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral  to  take  rank  next 
after  the  admiral  of  the  Navy  and  shall,  while  so  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  receive  the  pay  of  $10i000  per  annum  and  no  allowances.  All  orders 
issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  him 
shall  be  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.  To  assist  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  there  shall  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty 
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than  la  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the 
t*  luajor  of  tin'  Marine  Corps:  Provided,  That  if  an  ofHcer  of  the  grade  of 
upftoiuted  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  lie  shall  have  the  rank  and 
tuliuiral,  as  above  provided,  while  holding  that  position :  Provided 
.    M'lint  should  an  officer,  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he 
un  active  service,  he  shall  be  retired  with  the  lineal  rank  and  the 
to  which  he  would  he  entitled',  had  he  not  Ihhmi  serving  as  Chief  of 
«  M  »«»mtions.    (Act  Aug.  13),  1U17.) 
MUbatltute : 

i-r*»  shall  he  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  shall  he  an  officer  on  the 
li>*t  of  the  Navy  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
lUlte,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  b«-low  the  grade 
r  i\<lmirul  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
«-i»t,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
r*C*Ml  with  the  development,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  fleet  and 
Kt  tit  Ions  and  with  the  preparedness  and  readiness  of  plans  for  the  opera- 
tic* above  in  war.  To  assist  the  <'hlef  of  Naval  Operations  In  |>erforinlng 
■  t         of  his  office  there  shall  he  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty  an  Assist- 
\\\t?f  of  Naval  operations,  an  assistant  for  personnel,  an  assistant  for 
iail.  nn  assistant  for  Inspection,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Chief  of 
<  >I>eratiot's  n. ay  deem  necessary.    The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall 
*m  Mich  additional  naval  duties  (not  otherwise  assigned  by  law)  as  may 
siiriiefl  to  him  by  the  President. 

he  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  and  shall  while  so  serving  as  Chief 
ival  Oj>eratlnns  receive  the  pay  of  $18,500  I>cr  annum  ami  allowances.  The 
tnnt  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  assistant  for  personnel,  the  assistant 
mt»*rlal.  and  the  assistant  for  lns|>eetion,  shall  while  so  serving,  hold  the 
of  rear  admiral  of  the  upper  half  and  by  virtue  of  their  office  be  senior 
e  chiefs  of  bureaus.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  they 
l>erform  his  duties  in  the  order  named. 

til  orders  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oj>erntlons  In  performing  the  duties 
ihmI  him  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  or  of  the 
otary  of  the  Navy  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  his  orders  shall 
oisidored  as  emanating  from  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
•r  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  shall  hnve  full  force  and  effect 
.lcrt. 

•should  an  officer  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  be  retired  from 
»•«•  service,  he  shall  be  retired  with  the  lineal  rank  and  the  retired  pay  of  a 

admiral  of  the  upper  nine." 
bangs  KM  (1)  The  business  of  the  IVpnrtment  of  the  Navy  shall  be  dls- 
ute<l  In  such  manner  as  tin*  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  judge  to  be  ex- 
ent  and  proper  among  the  following  bureaus: 
irst,  a  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Dorks. 

•••lid,  a  P.ureau  of  Kquipment. 
bird,  a  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
north,  a  P.ureau  of  Ordnance. 
Ifth,  a  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
ixth.  a  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
cventli.  a  P.ureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
Ughtb  |  Bureau  <»f  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Sec.  419,  H.  S. ) 
follows : 

The  business  of  the  IVpartmenl  of  the  Navy  shall  be  distributed  In  such 
mier  ns  the  Ofiief  of  Naval  Operations  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  shall  Judge  to  be  expedient  and  proper  among  the  following 

reaus : 

1  First,  a  P.ureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Second,  a  Bureau  of  Equipment. 
*  Third,  a  P.ureau  of  Navigation. 
"  Fourth,  a  P.ureau  of  Ordnance. 
"  Fifth,  a  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
"  Sixth,  n  P.ureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
"  Kpventh,  a  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
"Eighth,  a  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    (See.  410,  R.  S.) 
Change  104.         That  several  bureaus  shall  retain  the  charge  and  custody 

the  books  and  records  ami  accounts  jiertalning  to  their  respi  duties, 
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nnd  all  of  the  duties  of  tli^  lun onus  shall  b**  performed  uM-r 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  their  orders  shall  n«>  om^l-" -:  ,v  w 

from  him  and  shall  have  full  for<v  and  effect  as  suvh  « -  -ii*'  I;.  >. 

as  follows: 

Change  the  words  "under  the  authority  of  the  S^rctary  ••:  * 
read  "under  the  authority  of  the  Thief  of  Naval  i  >|»'r«th  r»  w-  - 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

Change  104.  (f>)  The  Oenoral  Board  of  the  Navy  shall,  !:•-!<  r  V 
of  the  Seertary  of  the  Navy,  perform  such  dinies  as  are  set  f -  r:  » 
of  this  chapter  and  such  additional  duties  as  may  be  pr»*srrit-.  r^ 
time  hy  eompetent  authority. 

as  follows: 

Change  from  regulation  and  make  law. 

"The  General  Hoard  of  the  Navy  shall,  under  the  direction  ..f 
Naval  Operations  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  :h.  NB-;  * 
the  general  duties  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(«)  "The  General  Hoard  shall  he  coni|»»sed  of  Chief  of  Niv<:!  tr#- 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Gyrations  :  the  major  general  n •two.-. r 
States  Marine  Corps;  the  assistant  for  personnel:  the  assi^-m  u- 
the  assistant  for  inspection:  and  the  directors  of  naval  intelli^vrc^. tx. 
tions,  plans  and  districts,  the  chief  of  hurenus,  and  such  ot!i»r  , 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secrt-tar}  .»:  :> 
may  designate. 

"The  functions  of  this  board  shall  be  purely  advisory.    It  s{Li]  •„ 
their  province  to  consider  any  subject  presented  in  due  form  at  ..i^ 
Executive  meetings  will  be  held  at  least  once  a  week,  at  which  «kW 
of  Naval  Operations,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  c>i>ei-a  tions.  \\w 
personnel,  assistant  for  material,  or  assistant  for  inspections  *h;iU  f.r.< 

"The  annual  report  of  the  General  Hoard,  building  program.     •!  ^ 
and  personnel  program  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  Secrebm's  uhu_L 
and  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  with  such  comment  nn<l  rv^a.s-^ 
as  the  Secretary  nniy  wish  to  make. 

"All  other  articles  and  paragraphs  of  articles  under  Chapter  II 
not  otherwise  changed  by  above  law.  shall  stand  as  at  present.** 


CAPT.  HAHRIS  LANING,  CHIEF   OF  STAFF.   DESTROYIi  SOUil 
RONS,  UNITED  STATES  ATLANTIC  FLEET. 

Dkstruyeu  SofApno.v. 
United  States  Ati_vntic  Fun. 
U.  S.  S.  "  Rochester."  Kla^kif 
Xorth  Hirer,  X.  > ..  J/oy      ;  . 

My  Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  May  7  asking  for  such  sujs^'m- 
have  to  make  as  to  changes  that  might  advantageously  l>e  uia»k-  in  •> 
gat  ion  of  the  Navy  Department  has  reached  me. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  making  a  study  of  naval  organization.  f»*ti 
and  afloat,  with  u  view  to  establishing,  at  least  in  my  own  mind,  what  rt>  ■-: 
zation  should  be  to  insure  the  maximum  efficiency  at  all  times.   Witbvr:  . 
into  the  arguments  for  and  against  I  will  Indicate  to  you  what  njv  »>'.- 
are  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department : 

First.  Abolish  the  General  Hoard,  transferring  all  the  work  now  p*4-:- 
by  the  board  to  the  Plans  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Nav&! 
tions. 

Second.  Make  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  uire»Ti«»t  ' 
Secretary,  fully  responsible  to  Congress  (1)  for  the  plans  or  reeyninwfid.' 
submitted  to  Congress  for  the  development  of  the  Navy  for  war.  i2i  ? - 
maintenance  of  the  Navy  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  war,  both  us  u>  <'o. 
of  material  and  as  to  training  of  personnel,  and  (3)  for  the  develops*- 
plans  for  war  and  the  operation  of  the  Navy  in  peace  or  war. 

Third.  Give  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  an  assistant,  to  have     n  ■> 
vice  admiral,  who  will  be  designated  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  oj^' 
•  '  -  will  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  uV  it*-  • 
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«»tli«-er.  and  who  will  be  the  head  of  the  Flans  Division  of  the  Office 
tiiof  of  Naval  Operations. 

1».  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  Plans  Division  to  prepare  for  the  Chief 
vl  Operations  (1)  the  detailed  recommendation  to  Congress  that  will 
'  *«  »i  i  terras  to  provide  properly  for  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 

>'    along  the  lines  called  for  by  the  Nation's  policies.  (2)  the  general 
■  »r    maintaining  and  training  such  a  Navy  as  is  provided  by  Congress, 
>    t  In-  plans  for  war  and  the  operation  of  the  Navy  in  peace  or  war. 
.    As  a  part  of  the  oilice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  establish 
*\>*    t«>  he  designated,  respectively,  as  (1)   the  aid  for  ojieratlons,  ('2) 

»<»r  inspections.  CO  the  aid  for  personnel,  and  (4)  the  aid  for  material, 
to  take  precedence  in  the  order  named  and  to  have  the  rank  of 
\mirnl  senior  to  all  other  rear  admirals,  including  bureau  chiefs. 
».    Mitkt-  the  aid  for  operations  the  head  of  the  Oj»oratlng  Division  of 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  < >peratioiis,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
o>;r  IMvision  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  all  approved  oj>orating  plans 
»-<l    liy  the  Plans  Division.    Coder  the  aid  for  operations  establish  the 
«>f  tlie  direc  tor  of  communications  and  the  director  of  naval  districts. 

the  director  of  communications  responsible  for  the  establishment  and 
i<»n  of  the  systems  of  communication. 

the  director  of  naval  districts  responsible  for  pro|H*r  organization  of 
ivul  districts  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  districts, 
eiiili.  Make  the  aid  for  inspections  the  head  of  an  Inspection  Division 
m1   with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  keeping  the  Chief  of  Operations 
netl  of  tlie  ollicieiicy  of  every  part  of  the  Navy,  Including  the  fleets  as  a 

and  tlie  various  subdivisions  thereof, 
lull.  Make  the  Chief  of  Kureau  of  Navigation  ex  officio  aid  for  per- 
\  and  make  him  responsible  for  obtaining,  training,  and  distributing  the 
nnel  in  accordance  with  tlie  approved  plans  prepared  by  the  Plans  Divi- 

lth.  Make  the  aid  for  material  the  head  of  tlie  Material  Division  and 
:e  him  with  the  coordination  of  the  material  bureaus  (Ordnance,  Steam 
tieering.  Construction  and  Repair,  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Yards  and 
si  in  providing  the  material  appropriated  for  by  Congress  and  in  main- 
it;:  material  in  the  efficient  oj>erating  condition  required  to  carry  out  the 
oved  plans. 

mt  the  aid  for  material  may  have  under  his  jurisdiction  some  means  of 
rtnining  the  condition  of  the  material  of  tlie  Navy,  make  the  board  of 
LM-tion  and  survey  a  subdivision  of  the  Material  Division. 
Mitb.  That  the  Plans  Division  may  at  all  times  have  control  of  all  in- 
lation  available,  make  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  a  subdivision  of 
Plans  Division. 

leventh.  Make  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  responsible  for  coor- 
ition  with  the  aids  In  carrying  out  its  duties  in  connection  wth  all  approved 

IS. 

welfth.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nnvy  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
iry  nuikc  succession  to  the  duties  of  Secretary  as  follows:  Chief  of  Naval 
•rations,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Derations,  Aid  for  Operations,  Aid  for 
lections.  Aid  for  Personnel,  Aid  for  Material;  then  other  bureau  chiefs  in  the 
sent  order. 

'hirtcenth.  Make  it  mandatory  that  plans  or  recommendations  as  prepared 
lor  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  by  the  various  subdivisions 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  l>e 
seated  to  Congress  in  full,  accompanied,  if  desired,  by  the  studies  leading 
to  the  decisions  on  which  the  recommendations  are  based.    This  is  essen- 
il  in  order  that  Congress  may  have  before  it  all  the  expert  advice  that  may 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  its  decisions.    It  will  not  deprive  a  Secretary 
the  Navy  of  his  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  recommendations  sub- 
itted,  but  it  will  insure  Congress  having  the  full  and  complete  information 
•eessnry  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Harris  Laning, 
Captain,  United  States  Navy. 

Senator  Frkdekick  Hate, 

I  nited  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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COMMANDER  W.  S.  PYE,  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT. 

Navy  Department, 
Office  of  Naval  Operations. 

Washington,  June  4.  li)20. 

My  Dear  Senator:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  June  1.  1020,  I  am 
submitting  herewith  a  statement  regarding  the  desirability  of  reorganization  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  some  comments  on  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
organization  ami  administration  which  are  capable  of  improvement. 
Very  sincerely, 

W.  S.  Pyk. 
Commander,  United  State*  .Vary. 

Senator  Frederick  Hai.e, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


Statement  of  Commander  W.  S.  Pye,  United  States  Navy,  Concerning  De- 
siramility  of  Reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department. 

i 

WHAT  AND  WHY  IS  WAR. 

War  is  the  supreme  type  of  International  competition.  So  long  as  individuals 
compete  in  business,  so  long  us  nations  compete  for  the  world's  trade,  just  so 
long  will  war  be  upon  this  earth.  The  history  of  our  national  development  is  a 
history  of  war.  Since  the  greater  proportion  of  the  world  has  been  under  the 
dominion,  protection,  or  influence  of  a  few  great  nations  war  has  been  of  less 
frequence,  because  of  the  enormous  exertion  involved  in  defeating  the  larger 
and  more  powerful  nations  whose  dominions  or  spheres  of  influence  now  cover 
practically  all  of  the  world. 

Such  wars  as  have  taken  place  in  modern  times  have  caused  a  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  that  is  appalling  and.  consequently,  the  recourse  to  war  is  less 
frequent  than  in  the  past  Perhaps  the  World  War  has  left  an  impression  of 
the  seriousness  of  international  eonflct  which  will  have  a  restralnng  Influence 
in  the  future,  but  the  amount  of  fighting  that  is  still  in  progress  in  Europe  and 
Asia  indicates  that  human  nature  is  weak  and  human  memory  short. 

The  predominant  position  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  World  War 
In  Industry  and  finance,  our  new  merchant  marine  policy,  and  our  relntive  wealth 
and  prosperity  compared  to  European  nations,  will  make  us  the  rival  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  the  world  and  will  create  that  international  competition  which  In 
the  past  history  of  the  world  has  always  resulted,  sooner  or  later.  In  war. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  44  Experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  and  our  expe- 
rience in  the  conduct  of  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  forgotten  with  the  lapse  of  time  If  our  impressions  are  allowed  to 
grow  dim  without  some  action  having  been  taken  to  correct  our  deficiencies. 

FOREIGN  POLICIES. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  the  Instruments  which  the  Government  provides 
for  its  use  in  enforcing  its  foreign  policies  against  such  nations  as  may  oppose 
them.  Foreign  policies  are  not  necessarily  aggressive  or  offensive  in  their  na- 
ture, but  even  purely  defensive  policies  must  frequently  be  enforced  by  the 
potential  or  dynamic  force  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Policies  appear  aggressive  or  defensive,  depending  largely  on  the  point  of 
view.  China  considered  her  policy  defensive  in  1894 ;  Russia  considered  her 
policy  defensive  in  1904:  Spain  probably  considered  her  policy  defensive  In 
1898  :  and  Great  Britain,  France,  nnd  Russia  each  considered  its  policy  defensive 
In  1914.    Defensive  policies  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  prevent  war. 

The  characteristics  which  lead  to  success  In  International  trade  competition 
are  energy,  vitality,  and  intelligence.  Trade  competition  is  war  under  the  rules 
of  peace,  and  until  human  nature  changes  materially  such  competition  will 
often  assume  Its  supreme  type — war. 

Every  nation,  therefore,  provides  an  insurance  against  defeat  in  this  supreme 
competition  according  to  its  probable  needs  under  the  existing  conditions.  Each 
sovereign  State  must  be  its  own  Judge  of  its  needs  In  this  respect,  but  the 
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ure  required  serves  to  put  a  check  on  useless  extravagance.  Like  a 
-i-yiiiK  life  insurance,  the  need  for  protection  varies,  but  the  limiting 
11    is  most  often  the  relation  of  the  insurance  premium  to  the  man's 

ojsponsibility  for  the  decision  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
intained  and  their  state  of  preparation  for  war  lie  in  a  large  measure 
xecutive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

RKSPOXHIHILIT1K8  OF  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCHES. 

I* resident  and  Congress  have  responsibilities  regarding  the  Army  and 
k-y  which  have  been  inadequately  recognized  in  the  past.  The  efficiency 
Wieh  the  Army  and  Navy  ure  prepared  for  war  whenever  war  is  thrust 
k  is  largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  executive  and  legis- 
> ranches  of  the  Government  have  fulfilled  their  responsibilities. 
*»  is,  of  course,  an  immense  responsibility  within  the  Navy  Department 
it  hin  the  naval  forces  and  naval  establishments,  but  this  responsibility 
litely  and  generally  recognized,  whereas  the  higher  responsibility  of  the 
ive  and  legislative  branches  is  not  so  definitely  distinguished. 
lMer  that  my  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
Hranches  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  its 
:t  of  war  may  be  definitely  understood,  they  are  enumerated  below : 

President. — During  peace  (foreign  policy)  :  Notification  to  the  Navy  of 
reign  policy  or  policies  which  the  Navy  should  be  prepared  to  support  or 
orce;  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  the  Nation  being  such  that  it  can  be 
oil  by  the  military,  naval,  financial,  and  Industrial  resources  of  the  Nation; 

himself,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  the 
<>f  the  Army  and  Navy  are  consistent  with  our  foreign  policy;  responsl- 

for  recommending  to  Congress  the  legislation  necessary  to  develop  the 

and  Navy  to  the  strength  required  to  enforce  our  foreign  policies,  present 
>spective;  notification  to  the  executive  departments  of  the  probability  of 
vhen  such  exists;  selection  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  selection  and  appoint- 

of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
landers  in  chief  of  the  fleets;  approval  or  disapproval  of  naval  policy  rec- 
eded by  the  Navy  Department;  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  estimates, 
>priations,  and  other  important  legislation  asked  for  by  the  Navy  Depurt- 
.  After  war  Is  declared :  The  object  of  the  war;  the  approval  of  general 
;  of  operations,  indicating  naval  objectives. 

v  Conyrcts. — Responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
• ;  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  of  the  appropriations  and  efficiency  of 

•  legislation  affecting  the  Navy  ;  the  declaration  of  war. 

■<;  Senate.— The  approval  of  presidential  appointments  of  the  Secretary  of 
Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  chiefs  of  bureaus. 
ip  executive  departments  immediately  concerned  in  preparation  for  war 
:he  State  Department,  War  Department,  and  Navy  Department.  The  Secre- 
ts of  these  departments  should  keep  the  President  Informed  of  the  effect 
ur  own  and  other  nations'  foreign  policies  on  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 

•  try. 

his  duty  is  as  important  during  peace  as  during  war,  for  most  national 
>ats  in  war  are  due  to  the  policy  of  the  government  not  corresponding  to 
military  and  naval  forces  available.  This  statement  really  should  be  re- 
<ed — the  military  and  naval  forces  available,  not  corresponding  to  the 
uy;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  policy  may  change  rapidly,  while  the  prepara- 
i  of  thu  military  and  naval  forces  required  to  enforce  the  policy  may  take 
rs. 

n  order  that  our  Army  and  Navy  may  be  prepared  to  support  and  enforce 
foreign  policies,  those  responsible  for  the  recommendations  as  to  the  strength 
I  state  of  preparation  of  the  Navy  must  be  Informed  as  to  the  policies  which 
de  the  actions  of  the  Government.  Also,  before  deciding  upon  policies,  the 
vernment  should  be  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
adequate  strength  and  in  an  effective  state  of  preparation  to  enforce  such 
ides. 

Congress  is  likewise  intimately  concerned  with  the  policy  of  the  Nation  and 
th  the  authorization  of  the  money  necessary  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
ivy  in  the  desired  state  of  preparation  for  war.  .... 
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POLICY  BOARD. 

At  present  there  appears  to  he  inadequate  consideration  of  these  factors. 
There  should  he  in  the  organization  of  the  Government  a  hoard  or  committee, 
In  which  the  State  Department,  the  Congress,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments would  be  represented,  to  consider  the  effect  of  our  own  and  other  nations' 
policies  on  the  probability  of  war,  and  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress 
as  to  general  policies  concerning  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  and  their 
state  of  preparation  for  war.  The  Army  and  Navy  should  he  represented  not 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  hut  also  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Such  committees  exist 
in  most  foreign  Governments,  In  Republics  as  well  as  in  monarchies. 

THE  NAVY'S  OBJECTIVE. 

Every  efficient  organization  determines  for  itself  a  definite  objective  and 
makes  plans  to  attain  that  objective  efficiently  and  economically.  The  Navy  Is 
an  organization  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  In  a  general 
sense,  its  objective  may  be  said  to  be  "  in  cooperation  with  the  Army,  to  support 
and  enforce  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States."  Its  immediate  objective 
is  indefinite. 

Until  the  general  objective  is  qualified  by  a  statement  as  to  the  foreign  poli- 
cies which  the  Army  and  Navy  are  to  he  prepared  to  enforce  (I.  e.,  the  policies 
which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation),  the  Army  and  Navy  must  base 
their  plans  for  war  on  their  own  assumptions  as  to  what  such  policies  are. 

If  these  assumptions  are  incorrect,  the  recommendations  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  may  lead  to  extravagance,  or  possibly  to  forces  inadequate 
and  unsuited  to  their  task. 

In  efficient  government,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  legislative,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  branches  of  the  Government  should  he  kept  informed  of  the 
Government  policies  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  justify  war  for 
their  enforcement.  As  preparation  for  war  may  require  years,  it  is  important 
that  statesmen  study  the  possible  future  effect  of  our  policies  and  possible 
changes  in  other  nations'  foreign  policies. 

Having  been  iutormcd  of  the  policies  which  the  Army  and  Navy  hould  be 
prepared  to  enforce,  the  Secretary  <»1  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
responsible  for  advising  the  Government  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  lit  them  to  enforce  such  policies  in  case  force  is  required;  and. 
in  case  of  threatened  war,  to  advise  t'  e  Government  a-  to  what  steps  toward 
an  efficient  state  of  preparation  should  be  taken. 

PEACE  STRATEGY. 

The  formulation  of  general  plans  of  operations  against  such  nations  as  the 
consideration  of  our  own  and  other  nations'  foreign  pollcie  indicates  as  prob- 
able enemies;  the  determination  of  the  forces  required  to  execute  these  plans; 
tVe  construction  of  such  vessels,  base  ,  and  naval  Industrial  establishments 
as  may  be  required  ;  the  procurement  and  training  of  sufficient  personnel ;  and 
the  organization,  distribution,  and  training  of  the  nnval  forces  has  very  aptly 
been  called  "  pe.'ce  trategy."  Very  frequently  past  wars  have  been  won  more 
by  the  excellence  of  the  peace  strategy  than  by  the  excellence  of  strategy 
of  forces  In  t'  e  field. 

The  aim  of  piece  strategy  is  effective  preparation  for  war.  Successful  peace 
strategy  may  prevent  a  war,  but  if  It  does  not  accomplish  this,  it  will  at  lea  t 
assure  our  entry  into  war  prepared  to  execute  the  war  on  u  definite  plan,  with 
vigor  and  efficiency. 

EFFICIENT  PREPARATION  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  WAR. 

Efficient  preparation  of  the  Navy  for  war  consists  of  many  factors.  It  may 
be  defined  as  ti  nt  state  of  preparation  which  will  in  ure  the  Navy's  ability 
to  gain  and  maintain  control  of  all  vital  lines  of  communication  upon  the  sea 
with  rapidity  and  economy. 

The  analysis  of  such  a  state  of  preparation  is  necessary  In  order  that  In 
the  discu  slon  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Navy  the  re- 
sponsibility for  each  factor  may  be  definitely  placed.  Such  an  analysis  fol- 
lows : 
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ir<>«-mation  of  the  political  situation  ami  probability  of  war:  If  this  in- 
»«»n  is  not  furnished,  tin*  navy  urn  t  base  its  recommendations  on  its 
nwlusions  and  should  inform  the  Kxecutive  when,  in  its  opinion,  there 

I    t~«  »r  an  ndvamvd  state  of  preparation. 

uit*tl»le  ami  effective  plans  for  the  preparation.  operation,  and  mainie- 
«»r    the  naval  forces  and  shore  establishments:  (a)  War  organization; 
totalization  plans;  ic>  operating  plans :  (ft)  logistic  plans:  H)  building 


'»vnl  strength  suflicient  to  control  vital  lines  of  communication  by  sea : 
;*itt1cient  numbers  of  suitable  t>i>es  of  vessels  efficiently  designed,  con- 
«•*!.   and  maintained  in  readiness.     (b)  Suflicient  personnel,  officers  und 
ir  )   Sufficient  training  of  |>ersonnel  to  insure  effective  employment  of 
»n**.  vessels.  for**es,  and  Meets,  and  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  Navy. 
W«*H  located  ami  sufficiently  extensive  naval  bases  and  shore  establish- 
■*  t«»  insure  efficient  maintenance  and  supply  of  the  operating  forces  in  the 
«>f  ofieratious:  ia)  Bases  and  shore  establishments  of  adequate  capacity, 
situated  with  relation  to  probable  theaters  of  o|M>rations.    lb)  Adequute, 
t  mined.  Industrial  personnel,    irl  Ade<piate  stores  and  material  for  main- 

repairs,  and  new  construction. 
Suitable  vessels  and  floating  repair  facilities  to  maintain  the  fleet  1u 
teni|w>rary  bases  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  as 
\ve  required  for  probable  nitrations:  (n)  Kepair  ships,  supply  ships,  salvage 
tugs,  etc.    ( b )  Aircraft,  destroyers,  submarines,  tenders.    (c>  Dredge* 
luirbor  craft,     (d)  Floating  dry  docks.     (e)  Surveying  and  lighthouse 
e\». 

f  the  five  major  items  of  preparation  for  war,  the  last  three  are  relative, 
tlieir  efficiency  is  due  In  a  large  measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the  second  item. 

secoml  Item  can  be  accomplished  efficiently  only  when  the  first  item  1* 
iently  accomplished. 


'olley  Is  the  basis  of  plans.  Plans  for  such  wars  as  are  indicated  by  policy  a» 
us  possible  should  he  the  basis  of  all  naval  development.  Plans  bear  the 
ne  relation  to  the  development  of  a  Navy  as  they  do  to  a  factory.  Few  |s*ople 
building  a  factory  would  In*  so  foolish  as  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction 
ihout  a  definite  idea  of  why  the  factory  is  to  be  built;  what  it  is  to  produce; 
il  without  plans,  made  by  experts  and  approved  by  the  responsible  authorities. 
Heating  the  size  and  nature  of  the  building,  the  tyi>e  and  arrangement  of  Ub 
uhinery,  etc.;  yet  the  Idea  that  the  Navy  must  be  develoiied  and  maintained 
accordance  with  definite  plans  seems  to  be  abhorrent  to  many  fieople. 
This  reluctance  to  make  and  follow  plans  has  l>een  the  cause  of  endless  waste 
d  extravagance,  especially  in  building  or  continuing  the  development  of 
»val  Establishments  in  places  where  they  are  not  required:  in  the  failure  to> 
did,  in  time  of  peace,  the  vessels  which  were  required  for  future  wars  ;  and  in 
►lays,  loss  of  efficiency,  and  extravagance  in  prosecuting  war. 


The  Navy  is  composed  of  three  main  elements:  in)  The  Navy  Department; 
ft)  the  naval  forces;  (c)  the  shore  establishments. 

The  Navy  Department  is  the  main  office,  the  central  management,  the  creative 
nd  directive  force,  the  center  of  i>ower  and  responsibility,  the  first  link  in  the 
hain  of  command  which  reaches  to  each  individual  in  the  naval  service. 

The  naval  forces  are  the  instruments  wielded  by  the  Navy  Department  to> 
tlain  the  aims  of  the  Government— instruments  designed,  constructed,  and  used 
y  direction  of  the  central  authority. 

The  shore  establishments  are  the  tools  with  which  the  Instruments  are  made 
md  maintained  in  efficient  condition. 


The  urtivitles  within  the  Navy  Department  are  primarily  those  of  manage- 
ment. Most  tyi>es  of  business  require  the  practice  of  two  arts — that  of  making 
its  product  and  that  of  managing  Its  affairs.  In  the  Navy  there  Is  a  third  art. 
that  of  using  Its  product.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  its  product  are  activities 
of  the  shore  establishments  and  the  naval  forces,  respectively. 


»  id. 
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In  a  small  plant,  making  the  product  Is  the  big  problem.  The  difficulties  of 
management  are  small,  almost  inappreciable,  in  comparison.  As  a  result  a 
small  plant  operated  by  a  management  that  is  both  technically  skilled  and  finan- 
cially interested  is  often  very  efficient.  The  Navy  began  as  a  small  plant,  but 
unfortunately  with  its  growth  there  has  been  the  usual  tendency  to  ignore  and 
even  despise  the  problems  of  management 

As  a  business  develops  the  problems  of  management  grow  in  more  than  direct 
ratio.  By  and  by  it  begins  to  be  realized  that  the  business  is  no  longer  as  effi- 
cient as  it  was,  although  in  Its  technical  processs  it  may  be  as  good  as  ever  or 
better.  Finally  it  will  probably  be  realized  that  it  is  in  management  that  the 
losses  are  occurring. 

The  Navy  has  reached  this  stage.  The  war  accentuated  the  need  for  efficient 
management,  and  it  was  primarily  in  this  field  that  the  Navy  was  found  -wanting. 
The  great  size  and  complexity  of  the  Navy  demands,  if  efficiency  and  economy 
are  to  be  obtained,  a  new  system  of  management. 

Knowledge  of  theory  and  practical  experience  are  necessary  on  the  manage- 
ment side  as  well  as  the  technical  side  of  business.  Ability  in  both  Hues  are 
not  apt  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  in  one  person.  Either  technique  or 
management  is  so  absorbing  that  it  is  a  rare  individual  who  has  the  capacity  to 
master  both.  Tills  necessity  for  dual  personality  in  management  must  be  solved 
by  organization. 

Management  Is  judicious  use  of  means  to  accomplish  an  end.  In  the  case  of 
the  Navy  this  end  is  the  enforcement  of  our  foreign  policies.  Efficient  manage- 
ment determines  upon  definite  aims  and  seeks  to  attain  them  with  resolution 
and  courage.  Management  can  not  succeed  by  dealing  with  events  as  they  oc- 
cur, but  must  foresee  and  forestall  events. 

As  Indicated  in  the  requirements  of  "  Efficient  preparation  for  war  "  (pp.  ), 

che  statement  of  or  conclusions  in  regard  to  policies  outlines  the  aim  of  the 
management  of  the  Navy. 

Subparagraph  2  of  the  enumeration  Is  the  exercise  of  foresight,  and  sub- 
paragraphs 3.  4,  and  5  indicate  the  means  of  forestalling  events. 

The  World  War  developed  the  armies  and  navies  of  many  nations  to  a  point 
of  expansion  and  complexity  of  operations  beyond  the  capabilities  of  their  re- 
spective managements  as  then  organized.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  .al- 
ready reorganized  the  management  of  their  navies,  and  Admiral  Von  Tirpltz's 
memoirs  show  plainly  that  the  German  system  was  far  from  perfect. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  after  years  of  |>eace  the  organizations  should  have  been 
found  inefficient  for  war.  Unless  conditions  which  will  exist  in  war  are  kept 
constantly  in  mind  during  peace  organization  Is  most  apt  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  pence  rather  than  those  of  war,  for  which  such  organizations 
are  created. 

REORGANIZATION  BRITISH   NAVAL  MANAGEMENT. 

A  statement  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  recently  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  frankly  admits  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  and  Indicates  the  new  policy  of  the  Admiralty  to  correct 
the  defects.  Various  quotations  from  this  statement  will  be  made  at  a pp im- 
propriate places  to  Indicate  how  these  promised  changes  coincide  with  the  changes 
which  must  be  made  iu  the  organization  of  our  Navy  Department  if  the  mnxi- 
mum  efficiency  is  to  be  attained. 

The  primary  changes  in  management  accentuate  the  element  of  foresight. 
That  part  of*  the  organization  charged  with  this  duty  being  called,  in  the 
British  Admiralty,  the  war  staff.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  statement 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty: 

"As  it  exists  to-day,  the  war  staff  at  the  Admiralty,  it  is  correct  to  say.  is 
largely  a  war  product.  Before  the  war  the  staff  consisted  of  the  intelligence 
division,  operations  division,  and  mobilization  division.  No  'policy'  or  'plan- 
ning' division  had  then  come  into  being,  and  no  division  of  the  staff  dealt 
with  the  tactical  side  of  naval  war,  types  of  ships,  and  use  of  weapons.  The 
exigencies  of  war  brought  about  an  expansion  of  the  Admiralty,  Including  the 
divisions  dealing  with  the  operations  and  requirements  of  war.  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  separating  operational  work  on  the  one  side  from  the  work  of 
administration  and  supply  on  the  other.  The  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the 
Admiralty  under  war  conditions,  and  as  a  consequence  certain  logical  divisions 
of  duty  in  the  naval  staff  organization  could  not  be  effected. 

The  main  consideration  on  which  we  have  worked  in  improving  the  Ad- 
miralty staff  organization  has  been  to  strengthen  that  side  of  the  staff  which 
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tli*»  use  and  employment  Of  Wea|x>ns,  i h«k  tactical  tpiestlons  conse- 
i-liur\ge  of  weapons,  types  of  vessels  necessary  to  carry  out  naval 
l  st:ifl"  «|iiestions  dealing  with  scientific  research  ami  experiment.  The 
OD  these  matters  must  be  kept  In  the  forefront,  otherwise  there  is 
r  tluit  requirements  Of  design  ami  supply  will  dictate  the  principles 
»    u>i«'  ami  employment,  resulting  in  the  weapon  becoming  the  master 

i«»  servant  of  the  tactician. 

nr  has  enabled  us  to  test  the  wea|>ons  forged  during  a  century  of 
I    has  sh«»wn  that  some  of  them  were  unsuitable  and  inadequate.  It 

iit  the  reason  they  were  so  was  not  s<»  much  the  fault  of  the  design  or 

ire.  ns  that  the  designers  are  now  shown  to  have  heen  Incorrectly  or 
'•ly  advised  as  to  the  lighting  requirements  of  the  moment. 
it*r  that  progress  in  naval  material  may  Ik*  sternly,  consistent,  and  well 
iul  not  Impulsive  ami  jerky,  it  must  be  based  <>n  continuous  study  and 
Ion  of  the  lessons  of  war.  and  of  experience  and  progress  of  our 

fleets  in  their  peace  exercises  and  practices.    The  design  of  our  ships 

anal  should  not  depend  on  the  impulse  of  an  Individual  nor  merely  on 
nil  lea  I  possibilities  of  the  moment,  though  the  latter  must  necessarily 

immediate  accomplishment  of  our  whole  aim.  Design  must  primarily 
ii  closely  reasoned  *  requirements,*  baaed  on  evidence  continuously  ami 
: i <  cumulated  from  the  lessons  of  our  tlects.  for  whose  u,se  the  ships 
muis  are  to  he  supplied.    The  aim  must,  and  necessarily  will,  he  always 

of  what  can  he  provided  by  the  science  of  the  day. 
work  thus  Indicated  Is  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  certain  divisions  of 

are  therefore  being  grouped  under  the  assistant  chief  of  the  naval 
loal  with  questions  relating  to  the  use  of  wea|M»ns.  types,  and  designs 
future  developments,  cooperation  of  aircraft  and  their  employment  in 
ur,  weapon  technique,  and  the  introduction  of  new  weapons.  In  fact, 
rtant  chief  of  the  naval  staff  will  be  responsible  under  the  chief  of  the 
iifT  to  the  first  lord  for  dealing  with  all  staff  questions  affecting  battle 
ml  fighting  efficiency. 

divisions  of  the  naval  staff  dealing  with  operations,  policy,  intelll- 
ml  training  have  been  similarly  placet  1  under  the  deputy  chief  of  the 
uff.  the  accepted  principle  of  organization  that  current  work  ami  future 
all  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  division  being  closely  adhered  to. 
he  operations  division  will  come  all  those  matters  of  current  Importance 
z  the  movements  of  ships  and  defense  of  ports,  whilst  the  policy  division 
estigate  future  strategical  questions,  strengths  of  fleets,  and  develop- 

tlwkyard  ami  other  facilities  to  meet  future  requirements,  in  accord- 
til  the  policy  laid  down  by  His  Majesty's  (Jovernment 
•lly,  then,  the  organization  Of  the  naval  staff  to  meet  |>eace  requirements 
dlows:  At  the  head  of  the  naval  staff  Is  the  chief  of  the  naval  staff, 
ible  to  the  first  lord  for  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  the 
ic  and  operational  instructions  to  carry  out  policy.  Under  the  chief 
wvnl  staff  the  deputy  chief  of  the  naval  staff  on  the  one  side  is  responsi- 

operations,  policy,  intelligence,  and  training,  and  the  assistant  chief 
naval  staff  mi  the  other  side  is  responsible  from  the  staff s  side  for  the 
>ment  ami  use  of  material,  including  types  of  vessels,  weapons,  and 

der  this  organisation  war  experience  will  be  fully  laid  to  heart  and  the 
•  applied  to  naval  training  antl  naval  progress.  Further,  by  these  means 
ff  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  numbers  compatible  with  efliciency,  whilst 
>;une  time  rapid  expansion  on  sound  lines  is  allowed  for  in  the  event  of 
jncy,  From  an  organization  consisting  of  10  divisions  with  a  personnel 
the  new  organization  will  shortly  consist  of  8  divisions  with  a  personnel 
ut  a  quarter  Of  that  number.  They  should  supply  a  sufficient  personnel 
ly  and  apply  the  results  of  our  experience,  and  by  neglect  of  that  expe- 
thcre  would  be  a  real  danger  of  embarking  on  expenditure  on  wrong 
the  building  of  wrong  types  of  vessels,  Incorrect  tactics,  and  a  faulty 
ng  of  the  personnel." 


•  French  Navy,  too,  has  been  reorganized  In  Its  management  branch  there 
the  naval  general  staff.    The  following  quotation  Is  from  the  Monlteur 
Klotte.  March  »;.  192 

ho  essential  pric  !ph*  on  which  this  necessary  rearrangement  Is  bused  i- 
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the  general  utafl  should  !*• 


h  the  duties  of  conception 
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and  direction,  and  that  it  should  be  completely  freed  from  all  that  relates  t<> 
the  services  of  execution  (naval  construction,  artillery,  personnel,  etc.),  the  rf>le 
of  which  is  purely  that  of  realization. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  constant  liaison  is  indisj>ensahle  between  the 
general  staff  thus  restored  to  its  real  functions,  which  are  the  quest  for  and 
utilization  of  the  correct  means  of  preparing  for  and  conducting  naval  warfare, 
and  the  services  of  execution  charged  with  the  putting  into  operation  the  plans 
elaborated  by  the  general  staff.  From  the  existence  of  this  liaison  there  arises 
no  idea  of  grasping.  Each  individual,  in  the  new  organization,  retains  his 
place,  and  the  clearly  defined  distribution  of  duties  prohibits  those  deplorable 
jumbles  or  conflicts  of  authority  so  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  a  system  us 
a  whole. 

"  This*  same  care,  to  thus  define  clearly  the  different  roles,  predominates  to 
the  s<ame  degree  in  the  interior  organization  of  the  new  service.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  subhead  of  the  general  staff  and  those  of  the  officers  placed 
under  his  orders,  who  are  charged  with  studies  of  preparation  and  directions 
should  he  at  each  instant  diverted  by  the  necessities  of  current  service  and  by 
continuous  relations  with  the  executive  services.  This  is  the  reason  why  lh*« 
ministerial  decision  anticipates,  with  a  view  "to  aiding  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  two  subchlefs,  the  first  of  which  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  ail 
questions  relating  to  general  service,  while  the  second  directs  the  plans  under- 
taken by  different  bureaus  conformably  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  chief 


of  the  general  staff. 

"The  general  staff  is  subdivided  into  four  bueraus,  viz.: 

"The  first  bureau  (organization)  is  charged  with  the  conslderaton  of  all 
general  questions  Interesting  the  i>ersonnel  (recruiting,  formation,  utilization, 
etc.)  and  the  materiel  (naval  and  aeronautic  programs,  coast  defend,  etc.  I  ; 
it  Includes  also  a  section  charged  with  the  consideration  of  inventions. 

"The  second  bureau  (Intelligence)  has  for  Its  mission  that  of  gathering  and 
combining  all  information  appropriate  to  be  utilized  by  the  first  and  third 
bureaus. 

"The  tldrd  bureau  (operations)  is  charged  with  all  that  concerns  the  train- 
ing of  naval  forces,  the  preparatory  work  and  the  execution  of  the  same. 

"Concerning  the  fourth  bureau  (transportation,  bases,  supplies,  communb-a- 
tions).  Its  very  title  sufficiently  defines  its  prerogatives. 

"  Finally,  three  dependent  services  are  attached  to  the  bureaus  of  the  genera 
staff:  (1)  The  aeronautic  service  (aerestation.  aviation,  motors):  (2)  tin 
historical  service  recently  created:  (3)  the  hydrographic  service. 

"  Thus  conceived,  based  on  simple,  rational,  and  recognized  underlying'  prin 
ciples,  freed  of  all  the  side  issues  which  formerly  served  as  a  pretence  to  in 
crease  its  Importance  and  only  resulted  In  hampering  its  operation,  the  nev 
general  staff  of  the  Navy  approaches  much  more  nearly  that  of  the  Army 
the  logical  and  well-founded  organization  of  which  has  withstood  all  test 
imposed. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Navy,  it  was  non< 
the  less  essential  In  this  arm  of  the  service  than  in  the  Army  that  ther 
should  be  a  directive  agency  where,  while  an  enlightened  doctrine  alway 
abreast  of  the  times  is  being  developed,  the  appropriate  means  for  immediate!; 
putting  into  effect  this  doctrine  are  studied  and  prepared  in  all  their  details. 


What  organization  for  the  management  of  the  Navy  did  we  possess  in  1917 
Wre  had  for  the  determination  of  naval  policies  and  general  plans:   (a)  . 

civilian  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  (w)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  (c)  Ui 

General  Board. 

By  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Navy,  Tl 
founders  of  the  United  States  desired  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  Governmei 
and  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  hands  of  civilians.  The  heads  of  the  militoi 
departments  are  civilians,  and  this  provision  is  no  doubt  wise,  provl<le*l  il 
civilian  secretaries  do  not  use  their  power  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  tl 
efficiency  of  the  military  services. 

The  necessity  for  coordination  with  other  Government  departments  and  <N> 
gress  can  be  achieved  perhaps  better  by  a  civilian  than  by  an  Arnry  or  Nnv 
officer,  but  the  most  advantageous  feature  of  the  present  law  is  that  officers 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  so  closely  identified  with  politics  as  they  would 
if  tin'  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  were  officers. 


NAVY  MANAGEMENT  ORGANIZATION. 
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i  I^rm-tbability  of  placing  tlie  entire  management  of  military  and  naval 
i  the  hnnds  of  civilians  unaided  by  profession!  advice  is  so  apparent 
h:ir<lly  bo  considered,  yet  the  rase  is  hardly  less  serious  if  such  ad- 

1  n»  freely  disregarded.  It  should  he  apparent  from  the  ahove  that  the 
»«»nt  of  the  Navy  must  he  in  tlie  nature  of  dual  management.  In  view 
•vriil   responsibility  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  must  he  able  to  exercise 

:mt  hority.  hut  practically  his  authority  over  purely  naval  matters,  both 
<»rait  ion*  add  administration,  should  be  exercised  by  the  determination 
uvr  lwdifies  in  line  with  the  polices  of  the  Oovernnieiit.  the  actual  ninn- 

of  imvjil  activities  within  the  limits  of  such  policies  being  delegated  to 
*f  of  Nnviil  Operations,  a  naval  officer  socially  selected,  ap|n»inte<l  by 
sUlent  and  continued  by  the  Senate. 

»  been  pointed  out  before,  the  Navy  is  an  instrument  available  for  use 
ui»|H»rt  or  enforcement  of  our  foreign  policies.  It  should  be  the  primary 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  all  develop 
t\  international  relations  with  a  view  to  determining  their  effect  on  the 
ity  of  war  and  to  determine  naval  |>ollcies  consistent  with  the  existing 
jMH  tive  situations. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be  hold  resfnmsible  for  informing  the  Pres- 
ss  to  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  do  its  part  in  enforcing  our  foreign  policies 
force  should  be  required,  and  for  recommendations  to  the  President  as 
necessary  development,  and  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  for  war  to  be 
ined  by  the  Navy. 

domhl  maintain  close  relations  with  other  executive  departments  of  the 
wnent  in  order  to  establish  the  necessary  oooj>eration  and  coordination 
'«1  in  the  conduct  of  war. 

re  are  activities  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  are  auxiliary  to 
i  vol  activities  and  are  purely  staff  functions,  as  such  terms  have  been 
illy  understood.    These  activities  are  legal,  political,  and  financial  (audit 
►st  accounting). 

<»f  these  activities,  except  such  iiolitical  activities  as  the  Secretary  may 
to  direct,  should  be  placed  under  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
•  relation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Navy  should  be  much  the 
as  a  president  of  an  industrial  eor|M>ration  lo  such  corporation;  that  is, 
uisideration  of  tin*  relation  of  the  Navy  to  outside  interests  which  affect  its 
cs.  and  the  determination  of  internal  |>olicies  to  insure  its  ability  to  accom- 
t be  end  for  which  it  exists.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  slmuld  be  the 
al  manager. 

fRorosKI)  LAW  OF  1  f>  t  T.  TO  CKKATK  A  <  H  IKK  OK  NAVAL  OPKRAT!OXS/ 

1!m."  the  necessity  for  a  responsible  naval  adviser  and  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
•y  in  managing  the  naval  activities  was  recognized,  but  the  law  creating  this 
-  differed  so  much  from  the  proposed  law  that  much  of  the  value  of  the 
nal  idea  was  lost. 

o»  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  are 
•a ted  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  to  the  Committee  of  the 
de  House  <U.'M  Cong.,  3d  seas..  Kept.  No.  1344)  : 

The  hill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  office  in  the  Navy  Department 
>e  known  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.    This  oflice  is  to  be  tilled  by 
•ll-cer  of  the  Navy  on  the  active  list  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
appointed  lor  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  ami  with  the  advice 
consent  of  the  Senate.    This  officer,  undci  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  to 
tield  responsible  for  the  readiness  of  tlie  Navy  for  war  and  in  charge  of  its 
end  direction.    He  is  to  perform  only  such  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to 
»  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  such  duties  shall  be  performed  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  is  given  the  same  authority 
■arding  orders  issued  by  him  as  is  now  given  under  existing  law  to  the  chiefs 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 

'To  assist  this  officer  in  preparing  general  and  detail  plans  of  war  15  officers, 
and  ahove  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Navy  or  mu.jor  of  the 
irine  Corps,  are  to  l>e  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty. 

At  present  there  exists  a  Oeneral  Hoard  and  Naval  War  College,  neither  of 
lich  seems  to  he  equipped  for  adequately  i>erforming  this  duty,  nor  have 
ey  sufficient  officers  under  their  jurisdiction  to  do  this  fundamental  work  for 
vparation  of  the  plans  of  war.    The  demands  upon  the  staff  of  the  War  Col- 
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lege  :i»m1  the  members  of  the  General  Board  for  other  questions  involving  the 
effieic  ney  of  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  the  Navy  are  such  that  they  have  not 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  fully  preiwire  in  detail  and  perfect  this  work. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  office  exists  in 
the  Naval  Establishment. 

"  It  will  he  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  retains  absolute  control 
over  the  office  and  the  Chief  of  Operations  performs  only  such  duties  as  arv 
assigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  orders  are  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  principal  or  civilian  control  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  provision  recommended.  The  tentative 
duties  of  the  proposed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  his  assistants  will  be 
such  that  the  work  may  he  conveniently  divided  among  nine  committees  or 
sections.   The  sections  would  probably  be  as  follows: 

-The  historical  section,  which  covers  the  stud}  and  analysis  of  past  cam- 
paigns. 

"The  policy  section,  which  studies  the  inherent  interests  of  all  nations  and 
the  policies  which  logically  follows. 

"The  strategic  section  studies  the  theaters  of  possible  wars  from  every  aspect 
and  the  sources  and  means  of  supply  for  the  military  and  naval  forces. 

"  The  tactical  section  studies  tactics,  particularly  in  relation  to  strategy ; 
determines  and  endeavors  to  insure  that  the  tactics  of  the  fleet  are  kept  con- 
stantly up  to  date  and  conform  to  the  character  of  the  ships  and  weapons  that 
will  be  used. 

"  The  logistic  section  studies  the  logistic  aspects  of  the  strategical  and  tactical 
plans  involving  the  requirements  as  to  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
during  the  war,  and  the  organization  of«  transportation,  and  many  other  things 
Incident  to  the  auxiliary  service,  including  the  inspection  of  merchant  vessels. 

"  The  organization  section  studies  and  devises  plans  of  organization  for  war. 
In  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  flow  of  authority,  the  best  administrative  and 
tactical  grouping  of  the  forces,  detail  of  personnel  for  command,  and  the  orders 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  various  plans. 

"  The  mobilization  section  prepares  and  keeps  always  up  to  date  plans  for 
mobilizing  for  each  of  the  various  stations  arising  from  conflict  with  possible 
enemies. 

"  The  training  section  studies  methods  for  the  training  of  the  naval  forces 
and  devises  strategical  problems  and  tactical  exercises  involving  combined 
maneuvers  of  battleships,  auxiliaries,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  mining  vessels. 

"  The  executive  section  sees  that  the  plans  devised  lire  executed." 

Before  this  bill  was  passed  it  was  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
many  of  its  valuable  provisions.  In  the  original  bill  it  was  provided  that  the 
Chief  of.  Naval  Operations,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  and  in  charge  of  its  general  direc- 
tion.  The  actual  law  reads: 

"  There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  shall  be  an  officer  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  below 
the  grade  of  captain,  for  a  |>eriod  of  four  years,  who  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  and 
with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war:  *  *  •  To 
assist  the  Chief  of  Navnl  Operations  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  there 
shall  be  assigned  for  this  exclusive  duty  not  less  than  15  officers  of  and  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  of  the  Navy  or  major  of  the  Marine 
Corps    *    *  *." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  failed  to  charge  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
with  anything  except  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
fleet  in  war  and  for  its  operation  in  war.  It  thus  removed  the  bureaus  and 
shore  establishments  from  his  jurisdiction  and  left  the  responsibility  for  the 
readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  entirely  with  the  civilian  secretary. 

The  original  law  also  provided  for  15  ofllcers  to  be  engaged  in  the  exclusive 
duty  of  plan  making;  the  law  changed  this  to  15  officers  to  assist  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  as  a  consequence,  no 
planning  division  was  formed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Intent  of  the  original  bill  was  to  substitute  the 
Planning  Division  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  for  the  General  Bourd  as 
the  plan  making  body,  but  the  law  was  changed  and  a  compromise  adopted  with 
the  usual  result  of  divided  responsibility  for  plans  with  its  natural  consequence. 
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RK(i  I '  I.ATION  S  GOVERN  I  NO  CHIEF  OK  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  AMI  OENEKAL  BOARD 

COM  PARED. 


i«lloiite  this  divided  responsibility  the  Navy  Regulations  governing  Hie 
«»f  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  aial  the  (Jeneral  Hoard,  so  far  an  they 
.  are  quoted  side  by  side: 


.  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

<  'hief  of  Naval  Gyrations  shall, 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
Navy,  he  charged  with  the  opera- 
f  the  lleet  and  with  the  prepara- 
iil  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use 


shall  advise  the  Secretary  con- 
iZ  the  movements  and  Derations 
•ssels  of  the  Navy. 


shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  re- 
to  the  military  features  of  all 
•  hips  and  as  to  any  proposed  ex- 
e   alterations  of  a  ship  which 
iffect  her  military  value,  and  all 
res    which    affect    the  military 
of  dry  docks,  including  their 
Loo  :  also,  as  to  matters  jiertain- 
l<»   fuel  reservations  and  de|*>ts. 
itrmtlon  of  radio  stations,  reserves 
rdnancc    and    ammunition,  fuel, 
s.  and  other  supplies  of  w  hat  so- 
il n  lure,  with  a  view  to  meeting 
lively  the  demands  of  the  flevt. 

ie    Chief  Naval    <  ^.erations" 

t*s  shall  include  the  direction  of 
NhvmI  War  College,  the  Ofh«*»  of 
ttl  Intel:  j^ein-e.  tb«*  <  >m*-e  of  (iim- 
KxeniH'f  and  Knirii. earing  Fer- 
latiees.  the  i»f**ration  «»f  the  Com- 
i<-ati«»n  $effVl«v.  the  ..pei-ation*  of 
aen«n»uti<*  servji-e.  of  mine*  and 
IttC  «»f  tin-  naval  •li»tri*-f».  Naval 
itla.  RLd  of  the  <  "'<a<T  <;«lar*J  w|,eti 
rating  with  the  N*vy  ;  :I.e  dire»-!:'fi 
Mil  vtrjit»-z;c  at»i  ta'ii«-3ii  taa'O-r*. 
nnizaT>«n,  cnr>-uvefx.  grir.Dery  ei- 
ises,  At'.'.*  *t+*  ♦*x*«r*  a:>!  of  the 
inii.g  "f  'l*-  3e*-c  f«-r  »*r:  ax.'!  the 
|«tf»:>«  .  rei  :-.■<-  a:*2  ei.  f«  »r*-e- 
nt  «.f       tir.jl  «-.gz,a*  coo** 

1  cipher 

de  :V  S^-r^rr  of  'be 

vy  «c  a..  riLj^JT 
rv-jan!      f-  r^.^L-  ar..-:  *.j 

rr*-»]«<         -  t+tz*.?'.  '.'  mfcT- 
;.r*-*x*~:  <i-saj-t- 
*ot  *  a  ^--<j  •J.rf.'-_XL 


THE  OENBRAL  HOARD. 

The  General  Hoard  shall  devise 
measures  and  plans  f«»r  the  effective 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
lleet  for  war  and  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  as  to  the  dls|w»si- 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  lleet  and 
of  reinforcements  of  ships,  oflh  ers,  and 
men. 

It  shall  prepare  and  Hiihmlt  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  plans  of  cam- 
paign, including  cooperation  with  the 
Army. 

It  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  concerning  the  location,  capacity,, 
and  protection  of  fuel  de|*»ts  ami  sup- 
plies of  fuel,  and  of  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations;  also  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  re- 
serves of  ordnance  and  ammunition 
and  depottl  of  Mil | .pile*;  and  shall  ad 
vise  as  to  the  delivery  of  provision* 
and  stores  of  every  kind  required  by 
lh»'  fleet. 


It  shall  <-oii«id»'r  and  r»i>ort  Upon 
naval  ojwratlon-.  maneuver*,  ta'-tlc*, 
organization,  training,  and  such  other 
subjeet*  a*  the  S*-«*reiar)  of  the  Navy 
may  lay  liefore  It. 

It  shall  consider  the  number  and 
tye*  of  ship*  profier  to  constitute  lit* 
fleet.  I  be  !iuml<er  and  rulings  of  en 
listed  iM-ti  r«pjjr^«l  to  n*an  them,  and 
rlta'A  advise  tlie  S*-f'retary  of  the  Navy 
r*^;rf-*lii.g  tl>  *-*t:niate»  tt^refor  <ln- 
closing  iL'T*-ase  am  tun;  be  reajui- 

«rei  to  tttr  suomi»ted  >  •$$ 

gre^.. 


6**lxt  t  t?+  V*  %j*  j«r*5«fcr*"f       *"  iJ*^m  tfc* 
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Navy  u  recommendation  as  to  the  military  charac- 
teristics to  be  embodied  therein.  Such  military  char- 
acteristics shall  include  a  general  statement  as  to  type 
of  ship,  speed,  radius  of  action,  and  armor  and  arma- 
ment, but  shall  not,  except  in  social  cases,  be  so  re- 
strictive as  to  prevent  various  arrangements  being  de- 
veloped in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  several  possible  solutions.  These  mili- 
tary characteristics  shall  be  prepared  by  the  General 
Board  sufficiently  early  to  permit  the  preliminary  de- 
sign referred  to  below  to  be  prepared  and  the  approxi- 
mate cost  determined  before  the  estimates  for  the 
yearly  building  program  aire  submitted. 


The  General  Board  was  created  by  Executive  order  about  20  years  ago  and 
the  duties  assigned  constituted  it  a  professional  board  of  advisers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Its  dutes  required  it  to  make  plans  for  war  and  the  board 
as  originally  organized  was  divided  into  sections.  The  members  of  the  Inmrd 
Mere  assisted  by  officers  assigned  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  board. 

The  effect  of  the  law  creating  ihe  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  to  sub- 
stitute him  for  the  General  Board  as  the  adviser  of  the  Secretary  in  certain 
definite  activities  of  the  Ileet.  The  intent  of  the  proposed  law  was  to  centralize 
the  responsibility  for  plans  and  preparation  for  war  and  the  authority  to  exe- 
cute approved  plans.  In  the  Chief  of  Naval  <  q>erations.  The  Navy  Regulations 
created  a  divided  responsibility  for  plans  and  restricted  the  plans  to  be  made  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  efficiency. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  April.  1017,  many  of  the  officers  then  assigned 
to  the  General  Board  were  detached  and  ordered  to  sea  duty,  others  were 
assigned  to  duty  on  various  other  ls»ards  such  as  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Perhaps  this  was  just  as  well,  for  the  fact  that  the  General  Board  had  in- 
sufficient personnel  permitted  the  assumption  of  most  of  its  previous  functions 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  inefficiency  which  then  existed  and  still 
exists  in  the  organization  was  then,  and  if  the  present  organization  contiuues. 
will  in  the  next  war,  be  partially  overcome,  necessarily,  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  assuming  many  of  the  functions  assigned  by  regulations,  to  the 
General  Board. 

The  reasons  for  existence  of  the  General  Board  may  be  stated  thus — it  is 
desirable  to  have  officers  of  age  and  experience  pass  upon  the  general  plans  and 
policies  of  the  Navy  in  order  that  such  plans  and  policies  may  be  influence  by 
the  conservatism  of  age  and  experience.  But  under  the  present  organization  the 
General  Board  is  charged  with  initiation  and  preparation  of  plans  and  charac- 
teristics of  ships,  detail  work  which  Is  essentially  in  the  field  of  experts  and  of 
youth.  As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  failure  to  produce  the  plans  and  a 
dragging  in  the  determination  of  military  characteristics  of  vessels  and  wea|»ons 
and  a  tendency  for  the  board  to  act  as  a  supreme  court,  deciding  such  questions 
as  are  referred  to  it, 

There  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  age  and  cxf>erienee  are  not  required  in 
naval  councils,  they  are,  but  the  present  organization  places  these  officers  in 
a  j>osition  requiring,  if  they  carried  out  the  regulations,  the  most  careful  study 
of  details  and  minor  material  matters  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and 
an  amount  of  detail  work  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected. 

Age  and  ex|>erience  are  required  in  making  decisions  on  the  work  of  sub- 
ordinates and  not  in  performing  the  actual  work.  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
General  Board  now  fills  as  a  Supreme  Court,  but  this  arrangement  is  not 
satisfactory  because  the  decisions  are  not  restricted  to  major  policies  and 
general  plans;  are  not  rendered  at  the  projier  time  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  and  in  many  instances  the  decisions  can  be  more  correctly  made  by 
ex|>erts  than  by  age  and  expreience.  Age  and  youth  should  work  together. 
It  is  bad  policy  tn  permit  any  plan  to  reach  a  final  stage  and  then  have  it  dis- 
approved. Fault  finding  is  detrimental  to  efficiency;  constant  association  and 
instruction  as  the  work  progresses  will  prove  far  more  valuable. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  regulations  governing  the  activities  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  the  General  Board,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there 
Is  divided  responsibility  for  plans,  building  programs,  and  other  matters  which 
can  not  but  create  inefficiency.  Board  control  Is  notably  inefficient,  due  to 
absence  of  definite  personal  responsibility. 
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*-F   of  Naval  O|>erations  is  charged  with  tin*  preparation  aial  readl- 
iifcr-i  for  tlit*  use  of  the  fleet  in  war,  yet  tin'  Oetieral  Hoard  is  charged 
measures  and  plans  for  tin*  effective  preparation  and  mninte- 
t»%»  tW»**t  for  war  and  for  advice  to  the  Sec  retary  as  to  the  disposition 
trillion  of  ships  and  |>ersonnel  and  for  plans  of  campaign. 
«»    **ftic*i«Micy  exist  with  such  a  eonrtlet  of  responsibilities? 
»-i*iil    I»<»ard  charge*!  with  making  plans  ran  not  l>e  held  responsible 
:»  ns  fnil,  for  the  hoard  has  no  part  in  the  execution  of  the  plans.  The 
Xaivnl   Ojieratlons  can  not  reasonahly  Ik*  held  responsible  as  he,  if 
virions   were  followed,  would  be  required  to  commence  war  with  a 
«»ti  of  fortvs  and  state  of  preparation  planned  l»y  the  (leneral  Hoard 
*li    he  lias  no  control.    Plans  of  campaign  would  he  made  hy  the  tlen- 
anil  executed  hy  the  naval  forces  tinder  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
I     rut  inns. 

r    criticism  of  this  part  of  the  present  organization  appears  unneccs- 
l    am   attempt  will  now  he  made  to  indicate  the  changes  which  are 
t«»  make  this  phase  of  management  efficient. 

l»*»fii  pointed  out  ahove  that  hy  law  the  responsibility  for  the  niannge- 
tli**  Navy  rests  unquestionably  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has 
»»  j»oiiite<l  out  that  he  should  have  one  chief  naval  adviser  to  whom, 
lic-ios  and  plans  are  approved,  he  should  delegate  authority  to  insure 
nt ion  of  so  much  as  relates  to  naval  activities.  This  same  assistant 
chief  adviser  should  he  responsible  for  presenting  to  the  Secretary 

«»vail  such  naval  policies,  plans,  ami  decisions  as  may  be  required  for 
UMit  accomplishment  of  the  Navy's  task. 

V*tly  the  Chief  of  Naval  Derations  can  not  by  himself  perform  the 
« I  rawing  up  plans,  studying  the  characteristics  of  vessels  and  weapons, 
iwiz  the  study  of  war  with  a  view  to  developing  strategical  and  tactical 
ions.  He  must  have  many  assistants.  s|»eelally  trained,  and  must  in 
ii stances  accept  the  decisions  of  such  assistants  as  his  own. 
nlity.  therefore,  there  should  be  in  the  Navy  Department  a  management 
m<l  similarly,  in  other  place  In  the  organization  where  the  divisions  to 
!*•  are  so  complex  or  technical  that  the  responsible  head  requires  expert 
s-och  offices  should  exist. 

many  years  the  members  of  these  management  groups  have.  In  armies, 
nown  as  general  staff  officers.  This  name  does  not  imply  in  Knglish  its 
enning  in  the  language  from  which  it  was  derived.  Its  real  meaning  Is 
Nhip  staff  officers.  Even  in  industrial  organizations  the  word  "staff" 
. ming  more  and  more  general  in  the  designation  of  assistants  in  manage- 

he  Navy  Department  organization  this  management  office  is  called  the 
of  Naval  Operations,  but  by  regulations  its  functions  have  been  seriously 
led  by  restricting  Its  authority  to  manage  and  by  many  of  its  real  duties 
assigncil  to  the  (leneral  Board. 

.reiicrul  terms,  this  office  should  be  responsible  for  the  following: 
obtaining  the  necessary  information  upon  which  to  base  plans. 
Planning  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  nature  of  the  preparation  required 

>e  task. 

'  Planning  the  characteristics  of  the  things  to  l>e  prepared, 
t  Planning  the  methods  of  using  the  things  prepared. 

i  Dispatching  the  activities  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  and  recording 
ess  in  tin*  execution  of  plans. 

i  Coordinating  all  lines  of  activity  so  that  they  work  together  to  achieve 
anion  aim. 

inageinent  must  provide  the  administrative  services,  the  bureaus,  with 
ilanls  of  preparation  relating  to  characteristics  and  quantities,  and  as 
onsibility  for  such  plans  must  be  accompanied  by  authority  to  enforce  this 
■tit Ion.  when  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  administrative  services  must 
unler  the  authority  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
il  activities,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

lie  first  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department  should,  there- 
be  flip  centralization  of  the  function  of  management  of  all  naval  activities 
lie  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  acting  under  policies  approved  by  the  Secre- 
y  of  i he  Navy. 

n  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  the  Chief  of  Naval  O|>eratlons  should 
liebl  res]H>n»ilile  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  preparation  of  all 
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plans  for  the  development  of  the  Navy,  for  Its  maintenance,  and  for  Its  use; 
and  for  plans  for  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  in  joint  preparation 
for  war  and  for  Joint  operations  during  war.  He  should  he  held  responsible 
for  the  completeness  and  effectiveness  of  all  such  plans,  and  when  they  an-  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  should  act  as  the  executive  of  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  the  plans  into  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  should  he 
authorized  to  exercise  such  supervision  over  all  naval  activities  as  may  be 
required  to  obtain  their  effective  execution. 

The  two  main  functions  of  management  are:  (a)  Planning;  (&)  supervising 
execution. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Operations  should  therefore  be  divided  into  two  main 
divisions — a  planning  division  and  an  executive  division. 

The  following  description  of  the  organization  of  this  office  indicates  what  it 
should  be,  not  what  it  Is.  As  plans  should  logically  precede  execution,  the 
planning  division  will  be  considered  first. 

The  first  function  of  the  management  office  is  to  obtain  the  information  upon 
which  to  base  plans.  The  information  to  be  obtained  should  not,  however,  he 
limited  only  to  that  required  for  making  plans.  This  section  is  identified  more 
closely  with  plans  than  with  execution,  so  it  Is  Incorporation  into  the  planning 
division.  This  section  is  called  the  Intelligence  Section  (present  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence).    Its  duties  are: 

First.  The  collection,  sifting,  arrangement,  and  analysis  of  all  Information 
required  by  the  naval  authorities  to  enable  them  to  take  such  measures  in  peace 
as  will  insure  the  rapid  commencement  and  vigorous  prose<*ution  of  any  prob- 
able war. 

Second.  The  dissemination  of  such  information  to  Its  projier  destination* 
during  peace  and  war. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  functions  of  this  office  require  that  there  shall 
be  adequate  provision  for  planning.   These  functions  are: 

(a)  Planning  what  is  to  he  done  and  the  nature  of  the  preparation  required 
for  the  task. 

(M  Planning  the  characteristics  of  the  things  to  be  prepared, 
(c)  Planning  the  methods  of  using  the  things  prepared. 

In  carrying  out  the  planning  functions,  It  is  found  that  a  distinetion  must 
be  made  between  the  plnns  to  carry  on  the  current  activities  and  the  plans 
relating  to  future  activities. 

These  planning  activities  are  of  different  characters.  Planning  for  current 
activities  requires  complete  information  regarding  current  activities :  It  deals 
entirely  with  existing  conditions  of  i>ersonnel,  materiel  and  training;  it  Is  tnosr 
efficiently  accomplished  when  there  Is  a  general  plan  with  which  Its  decisions 
may  be  coordinated;  planning  for  future  activities  requires  study  and  delibera- 
tion, vision,  and  imaginaton;  it  determines  future  objectives  and  by  foresight 
prepares  the  plans  to  guide  futrtre  development  and  activities  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  such  objectives. 

The  current  plans  section  is  logically  a  part  of  the  Executive  Division.  These 
officers  are  the  staff  of  the  officer  charged  with  supervision  over  current  activi- 
ties. The  planning  group  assigned  to  planning  for  the  future  Is  independent  of 
the  current  activities  and  is  called  the  Planning  Division. 

Upon  the  threat  of  war  certain  officers  who  as  members  of  the  War  Plans 
Division  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  plans  for  war  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  section  engaged  in  making  current  plnns  and  also  to  other  sections 
of  the  Executive  Division. 

WAK  PLANS  DIVISION. 

Policy,  our  own  and  that  of  other  nations,  determines  the  possibility  ami 
probability  of  war.  A  careful  study  of  jwlicy  Is  necessary  to  determine  with 
what  nations  we  are  most  apt  to  have  war.  This  study  should  be  made  by  the 
State  Department,  confirmed  by  the  President,  and  the  Navy  Department  In- 
formed, but  under  the  existing  conditions  the  Navy  is  forced  to  make  its  own 
assumptions  as  to  our  foreign  policy  and  to  determine  its  own  conclusions.  It 
is.  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  section  of  the  War  Plans  Division  to  study 
policy. 

When  the  policy  branch  has  determined  upon  the  nations  with  whom  war 
is  iK>ssible  or  probable,  its  conclusions  should  be  given  to  an  operating  plans 
section.    The  oi>erating  plans  s**ction  would  then  prepare  a  tentative  war 
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c\\<-utitig  the  probable  theaters  of  operations,  the  strength  of  the  forces 
I.  tlio  most  suitable  types  of  vessels*,  and  the  general  plan  of  equations, 
tentative  plan  Is  then  referred  to  tlie  administrative  plans  seetlon, 
\\\ty  would  he  to  determine  whether  the  plan  Is  praetieahle  from  the 
view  of  logistics,  which  means  can  we  supply  and  maintain  the  forces 
1  in  the  theater  of  operations  Indicated  by  the  plan. 
%»  Ktrategic  plan  is  practicable,  the  administrative  plans  section  then 
U»  tlie  "plan  for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  the  forces  required.  If 
1  I>*  impractical  from  the  point  of  view  of  logistics,  it  must  be  modified. 
>  \«  one  other  necessary  section  of  the  War  Plans  Division — the  educa- 
»1  training  section. 

**«lii<*ation  and  training  branch  would  determine  the  policies  regarding 
At* utlon  and  training  of  naval  i>ersonnel :  supervise  the  gunnery  exer- 
ml  en frineerins  competitions ;  prepare  and  is*nc  drill  books,  manuals,  etc. 
conclusion  is  tabulated  below  for  easier  reference : 


WAR  PLANS  DIVISION. 


Intelligence  section. — The  collection,  sifting,  arrangement,  analysis,  and 
inntion  of  information.  Subsections:  (1>  International  relations:  (2) 
lonal — foreign  strategy,  tacti<*s,  organization,  etc.:  (3)  administrative — 
i  materiel  and  personnel,  basis,  sources  of  supply,  etc.:  (4)  technical  re- 
— foreign  activities;  C>)  education  and  training — foreign  navies,  armies, 
n  institutions;  (6)  historical. 

Policp  sectif/n. — To  study  the  inherent  interests  of  all  nations  and  the 
*s  which  logically  follow.  To  study  our  own  and  other  nations'  policies, 
i  or  assumed,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  nature  of  possible  wars,  and 
'"natality  of  war. 

Operating  plans  section. — To  study  the  nature  of  the  operations  which 
to  required  in  the  event  of  war;  to  plan  such  operations  and  the  numbers 
yi>es  of  vessels  required.  To  study  the  use  and  employment  of  vessels 
\  enpons :  the  tactical  questions  dependant  upon  changes  of  weapons ;  and 
estlons  affecting  battle  tactics  and  fighting  efficiency.  This  section  would 
three  subsections:  (1)  Strategy  section,  (2)  tactics  section,  (3)  military 
ctertstlcs  section.  (The  military  characteristics  subsection  would  study 
let  ermine  ujK»n  the  military  characteristics  of  ships  and  weapons.) 
)  Administrative  plans  section— To  study  the  capabilities  of  the  existing 
s  of  maintenance  and  supply  of  the  fleet  in  theaters  of  operations  indicated 
e  plans  prepared  by  the  operating  section.  To  make  plans;  to  develop  the 
;snry  administrative  requirements  to  meet  the  operating  plans. 
)  The  education  and  training  section. — To  study  the  requirements  of  and 
mine  the  means  and  methods  of,  education  of  naval  personnel,  to  supervise 
training  of  naval  forces,  including  gunnery  exercises,  engineering  compe- 
n.  etc.,  to  prepare  and  issue  drill  books,  manuals,  etc. 


EXECUTIVE  DIVISION. 


;\e  second  function  of  management  is  sufiervislon  over  execution  of  approved 
is.   This  necessitates  an  executive  division. 

he  activities  which  management  supervises  are  of  two  main  classes: 
n  Administrative;  that  is.  the  activities  comprised  in  the  design,  prod  no 
.  and  maintenance  of  the  naval  forces. 
h)  Operational :  that  is.  the  operations  of  the  naval  forces, 
urrent  plans  apply  to  both  classes,  but  execution  is  obtained  through 
crent  agencies.    The  administrative  activities  sire  |»erforuied  by  the  various 
re  establishments  largely  under  the  direction  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy 
•artiaent.    The  operational  activities  are  performed  by  the  naval  forces 
ler  the  commanders  in  chiefs  of  the  fleets  or  other  naval  commanders, 
'he  executive  division  would  be  under  the  principal  assistant  of  the  Chief  of 
val  operations,  who  would  be  called  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  < iterations, 
e  executive  division  would  be  divided  into  two  main  sections — administrative 
(ion  and  operations  section,  and  this  division  should  have  a  planning  section 
assist  in  preparing  current  plans.    The  current  plans  sections  would  be 
•eetly  under  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  executive  <!i\i>iMi  arc  urr«-aiest  in  «U|ier  vising  tlie 
ilvltles  of  aviation,  submarines.  coumiiinicMtiMiis,  and  nnva1  districts  in 
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which  the  number  of  subordinates  is  large  and  the  complexity  of  the  aetivlt 
are  very  great.  As  a  consequence  of  this  difficulty  there  must  Ik*  in  the 
executive  division  certain  sections  which  deal  only  with  these  special  matters. 
These  sections  are  concerned  with  both  administration  and  operations  and  must 
operate  under  Joint  control  of  the  two  main  sections. 

The  organization  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  under  the  above  proposed 
plan  would  appear  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  attached  marked  "A." 

TIIK  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT1VITIKS. 

The  administrative  activities  are  carried  on  by  the  various  shore  establish- 
ments under  the  supervision  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department,  shore 
establishments  informing  work  for  more  than  one  bureau  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment have  no  common  superior  in  the  Navy  Department  except  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  bureaus  and  offices  now  supervising  administrative  activities  are: 

Bureau  of  (Construction  and  Repair. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Marine  Headquarters. 

There  is  no  common  suj*?rior  to  the  bureaus  in  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  operations  of  naval  forces  are  absolutely  de|>endent  on  the  ability  of  the 
administrative  services  to  provide  |>ersonnel  ami  to  supply  and  maintain  the 
fleet  in  the  theater  of  operations.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
trative activities  be  controlled  by  the  same  plans  and  policies  which  control  the 
operations  of  the  naval  forces.  Responsibility  for  the  success  of  naval  opera- 
tions must  carry  with  it  commensurate  authority,  and  this  authority  must 
extend  to  the  administrative  activities  as  well  as  to  the  operational  activities. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  operations  should,  therefore,  have  authority  to  exercise 
through  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  commandants  of  naval  districts,  and  naval  com- 
manders, such  supervision  over  all  naval  activities  afloat  and  ashore  as  may- 
be m| Hired  to  serine  efficient  execution  of  approved  plans  and  policies. 

ruder  the  present  organization  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  udmiustrat ive  activities  on  shore.  He  is  directed  by  regula- 
tions, after  any  particular  war  plan  is  approved,  to  assign  to  the  bureaus,  boards, 
and  offices  such  parts  thereof,  as  may  be  needed  for  the  Intelligent  carrying 
out  of  their  resj>cctive  duties  in  regard  to  such  plans,  but  he  has  no  authority 
to  insure  effective  execution  or  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  bureaus. 

The  repair  ships  and  supply  ships  which  are  by  nature  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative airencies,  operate  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  subordinate 
naval  commanders,  hut  similar  activities  on  shore  are  not  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  the  bureaus  have  no  common  superior  except  the  Secretury.  technical  ques- 
tions referring  to  two  bureaus  are  frequently  referred  to  him.  Cnless  a  sinsial 
technical  staff  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary's  office,  he  must  use  some  other 
agency  to  make  the  decision  for  him.  Most  often  such  questions  are  referred 
to  the  materiel  section  of  the  Office  of  Naval  operations,  but  the  answer  pre- 
pured  there  is  sent  to  the  S»>cretary  for  signature. 

This  system  leads  the  Secretary  to  the  exercise  of  control  over  technical 
matters  and  results  in  taking  up  Ids  time  which  could  be  l>etter  employed  in 
study  and  determination  of  suitable  naval  policies. 

This  tendency,  a  Secretary  to  deal  with  details  ofr  technique  and  administra- 
tion, is  ft>stered  by  the  Naval  Committees  of  Congress  who,  through  similar 
tendencies  of  their  own,  ask  questions  of  the  Secretary  to  which  he  should  not 
even  be  expected  to  know  the  answer.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Naval  Com- 
mittees to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Navy,  technical  and  administrative,  they 
should  confine  their  questions  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  specific  responsi- 
bility for  such  details. 

Under  the  present  organization  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  no  author- 
ity over  the  administrative  activities  on  shore,  the  bureaus  have  no  coordi- 
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lic*ncl.  except  the  civilian  Secretary,  and  the  mine  tiling  is  true  of  all 
irtls;  ttnd  stations  except  n  few  shore  estahlishments  which  i>erforiii  liin- 
*Wltios  for  certain  particular  bureaus.  The  repair  ships  and  supply 
vlii<*ti  are  by  nature  not  hi  up  but  flouting  navy  yards.  o|>erate  under  the 
»f  Clival  Operations  or  his  subordinate  commanders.  It  is  not  logical 
»  ttliould  have  no  control  over  repair  and  supply  facilities  on  shore. 
<*<»ii54tHiuence  of  such  organization  is  that  proper  coordination  of  the 

•  i?*  lacking.  Differences  constantly  arise  tietween  bureaus  tine  to  the 
ty  of  determining  which  bureau  has  cognizance  over  the  question  at 
jn«l  often  delays  in  design  are  caused  by  two  bureaus  having  cognizance 
iffVr«*iit  parts  of  the  same  system.    As  the  bureaus  have  no  common  head. 

tl*t»   Secretary,  questions  of  a  technical  nature  are  constantly  referred 
.  which  should  never  reach  the  supreme  bend  of  the  Navy. 
<»u*rli  the  bureaus  have  no  executive  control  over  the  activities  of  navy 

t\ie>ir  control  over  decisions  relating  to  designs  and  repairs  of  materiel 
r  under  their  cognizance,  results  in  many  officers  assigned  to  duty  in 
yards,  considering  themselves  representatives  of  one  or  another  bureau, 
resent  system  of  corps  in  the  Navy  tends  to  accentuate  this  feeling.  Each 

•  belonging  to  a  special  corps  feels  that  he  owes  loyalty  to  a  special 
u  composed  of  members  of  his  corps. 

»  remedy  for  this  situation  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  bureaus  to  two, 
njr  their  activities  on  the  lines  of  materiel  and  personnel,  and  to  make 
liefs  of  these  two  bureaus  sulw»rdluates  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  <q»eration*; 
iresent  bureaus  t>ecoming  divisions  in  the  new  bureaus.    The  amalgama- 

•  »f  tlie  < 'oust  met  ion.  Pay.  and  <Mvil  Kngineer  t'orps  with  the  line  of  the 

would  greatly  assist  proper  organization  in  attaining  efficiency, 
srirally.  perhaps,  the  division  of  the  control  over  the  administrative  ac- 
es between  two  bureaus  is  an  error.  It  might  t>e  better  centralized  into 
If  S4»  centralized  it  would  be  divided  info  two  msiln  branches,  and.  there- 
the  only  differetuv  would  t>e  that  an  additional  link  would  l>e  formed  in 
chain  of  command.  As  long  as  the  nu»ul»er  of  sul»ordiuates  with  whom 
one  authority  has  to  deal  is  not  excessive,  and  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
•nlinutes  are  not  conflicting  or  overlapping,  reduction  in  the  links  of  the 
ii  of  command  is  desirable.  It  is.  therefore,  considered  advisable  to  have 
bureaus — a  bureau  of  jiersonnel  and  a  bureau  of  materiel. 

THK  Bt'REAl-  OF  PERSONNEL. 

be  bureau  of  personnel  would  coml»ine  the  duties  of  the  present  Bureaus 
<avigjitiou  and  Me.li.-ine  and  Surgery,  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Oen- 
I.  and  the  Marine  Headquarters. 

'be  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  plaeed  under  the  chief  of  personnel, 
its  duties  are  primarily  for  The  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  jwrsonnel. 
lome  featun*>  of  j«ersonnel  liave  in  the  past  l»een  giveu  inadequate  con  si  d- 
tion.  namely — 

a\  Education  and  training  of  official  i«ersonne1. 

tM  Study  of  the  records  of  service  and  personal  characteristics  of  officers 
th  a  view  to  their  assignment  to  duty. 

The  bureau  of  jM-r^nine!  should  !*♦  so  organized  as  to  insure  the  maximum 
i.iency  from  the  persounel  and  should  be  organized  in  divisions  approxi- 
ttely  as  indicated  :  ia»  <  »fh>er  iiersonncl  division.  <  b  \  enlisted  personnel 
vision.  t<  )  Naval  Reserve  division.  ( '/ 1  discipline  division.  <<  >  morale  di- 
sion.  <f.  health  division,  <  n  »  Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 

THK   tit  \IY.AV   OK  MATKK1KT.. 

Nothing  will  facilitate  coo;»eration  and  coordination  °f  the  administrative 
•rvices  ilK/:ng  with  material  to  sU<  h  a  great  extent  as  amalgamation  with  the 
ne  The  experience  obtained  iti  the  amalgamation  of  Hie  Kngineer  Corps  is 
roof  that  amalgamation  can  t*>  made  effective.  This  subject  will  be  discussed 
\\rr  at  greater  tetigtlt. 

Tht-  next  most  important  step  in  attaining  effi'ieiicy  is  the  combining  of  the 
.re>ent  materiel  bureaus  under  «  common  profi-ssional  bead. 

A  cliHiu  of  i-oniTiiatc]  i<  .lust  a*  necessary  in  the  administrative  service*  as 
t  U  in  tbe  ..j»eratmg  forces.  The  necessity  of  a  chain  of  command  with  definite 
rc^Kinnhtlitr  and  authority  is  bqgflpiing  more  and  more  reooguire^  day 
in  industrial  organization. 
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In  the  present  organization  there  is  no  common  professional  guperior  to  the 
bureaus.  The  present  organization  is  unworkable  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  lias  assigned  to  his  office  a  technical  staff  qualified  to  make  derisions 
concerning  the  work  of  the  bureaus  or  uses,  as  is  done  at  present,  the  Materiel 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  to  prepare  such  decisions  for  his 
signature. 

The  effect  of  this  necessity  for  the  Secretary  to  sign  orders  concerning  purely 
naval  activities  is  to  draw  his  attention  from  the  big  problems  of  policy  to 
the  minor  details  of  administration.  . 

Another  iuqiortunt  feature  of  the  bureau  of  materiel  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  navy  yards  and  stations.  At  present  t^iere  is  no  common  superior  to  the 
commandants  of  navy  yards,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  yards  are  primarily  portions  of  the  administrative  services.  Iu  a 
measure  they  are  concerned  with  operations,  but  mostly  iu  connection  with 
their  own  defense. 

The  ojierations  phase  of  their  activities  is  performed  under  the  direction  of 
the  commandant  of  the  naval  district,  who  receives  his  orders  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  so  far  as  concerns  operational  activities. 

There  is  no  administrative  office  charged  with  the  resi>onsibility  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  administrative  activities  carried  on  at  navy  yards.  As  a  result 
there  are  different  organizations,  different  methods,  lack  of  inspection,  ami. 
worst  of  all,  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  the  various  navy 
yards  in  order  that  priority  may  be  assigned  in  the  matter  of  expenditures. 

Instead  of  determining  the  necessities  of  navy-yard  development  from  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  fleet  in  war,  there  have  been  various  boards  appointed  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  by  Congress  to  study  and  report  on  locations,  capacities, 
etc.  Such  studies  and  rejwrts  unless  based  on  war  plans  are  of  little  value. 
Unless  the  needs  of  the  Navy  are  based  on  our  plans  for  war  the  development 
of  navy  yards  is  most  apt  to  be  not  only  Inefficient  but  extravagant. 

The  bureau  of  materiel  should  have  a  division  in  charge  of  a  director  of  navy 
yards.   The  duties  of  this  division  would  be : 

Ui)  To  standardize  navy  yard  Industrial  organization,  management,  and 
methods. 

(b)  To  determine  the  development  of  navy  yards  and  naval  bases  with  a 
view  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  administrative  section  of  the  War  Plana. 

(c)  To  schedule  the  major  items  of  work  to  be  undertaken  at  navy  yards 
in  accordance  with  policies  and  oi>eratlng  plans. 

Id)  To  supervise,  as  may  be  necessary,  all  Industrial  naval  activities  on  shore 
except  those  performed  by  or  under  the  sujierviston  of  some  other  division  of 
the  materiel  bureau  or  other  specifically  designated  agency. 

The  present  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  Ord- 
nance, Yards  and  I>ocks,  and  Supplies  and  Accounts  would  retain  their  present 
designation  except  the  change  in  title  from  bureau  to  division. 

The  above  organization  could  be  modified  to  advantage  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division  with  the  Steam  Engineering  Division, 
but  such  combination  can  not  l>e  efficiently  accomplished  until  the  construction 
rorps  is  amalgamated  with  the  line. 

The  chief  of  materiel  should  have  a  technical  staff  and  administrative  staff 
to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  In  this  way  the  materiel  administrative  activities 
will  be  coordinated,  duplication  of  activities  will  be  avoided,  and  the  maximum 
efficiency  be  attained. 

The  proposed  organization  is  outlined  In  diagram  B. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

By  its  control  over  appropriations,  limited  as  such  appropriations  oftentimes 
are  to  specific  items,  Congress  not  only  limits  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  but 
governs  its  development  both  as  to  types  of  vessels  and  shore  establishments. 

The  present  system  of  appropriations  Is  faulty  for  many  reaons,  among  which 
ore  the  following: 

(1)  The  Congress  and  the  Navy  Department  do  not  have  a  common  concep- 
tion of  our  foreign  policies  nor  the  possibility  or  probability  of  war.  Conse- 
quently a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  oij  insurance  the 
Government  should  pay  for  the  protection  of  a  Navy.  This  common  conclusion 
should  be  furnished  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  determined 
by  a  board,  as  suggested  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 
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Navy  lH*partmeni  hns  not  In  the  past  bawd  its  estimates  on  well- 
|»l«tUM  for  tue  development  of  the  Xavj  in  accordance  with  war  plans. 

economy  ran  not  be  attained  unless  the  estimates  are  baaed  on 
\  u»w  of  the  responsibility  of  Congress  for  the  appropriations  to  niain- 
>  suitable  to  the  need*  of  tin'  country*  i"n**  estimates  of  appropriations 
ii~ri»s>  should  Ih*  accompani«»d  by  a  statement  of  the  political  situation 
the    Navy's  plans  are  based   ami    the  amoral    plan    for  naval 

1 1  T  . 

us  should  indicate  tin-  use  to  which  present  materiel  ami  personnel 
i mt  in  the  event  of  possible  wars;  the  develoiimenl  required  as  to 
**  establishments,  naval  bases,  and  new  construction ;  and  the  require- 
to  naval  personnel,  together  with  reasons  therefor, 
val  Committees  should  so  far  as  possible  decide  on  the  amount  of  the 
lions  to  he  niade  without  specifying  Iq  detail  the  Items  for  which  the 
t*»  Ik*  expended. 

•ui«l  i*»  a  budget  system  for  the  Navy,   it  would  materially  reduce  the 
ir«*tl  for  the  consideration  of  the  naval  appropriation  hill  ami  would 
Navy  Department  greater  initiative  in  spending  the  money  to  attain 
mini  efficiency  with  the  money  ex  (tended.    The  present  system  has  in- 
flexibility.   The  estimates  are  made  nearly  a  Near  before  the  funds 
aide.     A  year  more  passes  before  new  fumls  are  available.  This 
used  by  Congress  fixlngf  in  detail  the  amount  to  l>e  s|»ent,  often 
elay    in  making  desirable  modifications  and  often  restricts  certain 
activities  for  which  appropriations   have  not  been  adequate.  At 
time  money  saved  under  a  different  appropriation  can  not  l>o  used 
med  back  to  the  Treasury.    This  inflexibility  also  causes  extravagance 
be  money  appropriated  for  one  item  is  greater  than  required,  for  this 
i  very  apt  to  be  unprofltahly  spent  if  it  cam  not  be  used  for  more 
needs. 

nlget  system  for  the  Navy  can  not  be  provided,  the  next  best  plan  is  to 
number  of  items  under  which  appropriations  are  made  to  the  smallest 
nuiidier  and  to  allow  an  adjustment  in  these  appropriations  without 
f  c  \  ingress  so  long — 

s  the  total  appropriation  is  not  exceed*** I. 

s  long  as  the  excess  by  adjustment  does  not  exceed  1ft"  |»er  cent  of  the 
nropriatlon  for  any  particular  item. 

the  present  regulations  M  Kach  bureau  shall  estimate  for  and  defray 
own  funds  the  coat  ncccsaaryi to  carry  out  its  duties,"  etc. 
estimates  made  by  the  bureaus  are  not  coordinated  except  by  the  Office 
sslstant  Secretary  ami  the  Secretary.   These  estimates  are  based  on  the 

Ideas  of  what  Its  expenses  will  he  and  are  not  based  on  approved  plains 
development  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole. 

<ti  mates  of  appropriations  from  whatever  ROUrces  within  the  Navy 
►e  bas*il  on  approved  plans  for  the  development  and  use  of  the  Navy, 
ans  should  Indicate  the  priority  of  the  activities  comprising  the  plans, 
estimates  of  appropriations  should  be  coordinated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
and  returned  to  the  bureaus  for  comment  before  lM»ing  submitted  to 
rotary. 

•  bureaus  arc*  reduced  to  two,  as  suggested  above,  the  coordination  of  the 
divisions'  of  the  bureau  would  be  accomplished  by  the  chief  of  bureau, 
•onunents  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oj>eratlons  and  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus 

accompany  the  estimates  when  finally  presented  to  Congress. 


CONSTITfTION  OF  THK  OENKKAL  HOARD. 


is  been  pointed  out  above,  the  (leneral  Board  at  present  is  composed  of 
of  a>:e  and  experience.  Their  duties  as  stated  by  regulations  require 
)  Initiate  many  plans.  This  function  Is  no  longer  filled,  yet  the  regula- 
hvc*  nut  been  changed.  As  a  consequence  there  Is  continual  friction  be- 
the  General  Board  and  the  Plans  Division  of  operations  due  to  the  over- 
:  and  conflicting  duties  assigned  to  the  (Jeucral  Board  and  Chief  of  Naval 
ions. 

isbn  also  pointed  out  that  age  and  c.\|»erience  are  necessary  to  pass  on 
»rk  nf  youth,. but  that  In  order  \<>  attain  the  hesi  results  age  and  expe 
should  he  combined  with  youth  in  the  preuarnt  ion  of  plans,  in  ol  der  that 
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the  value  of  their  conservatism  may  be  obtained  during  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  not  critically  applied  to  completed  plans. 

Another  objection  to  the  present  organization  of  the  General  Board  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  board  Is  not  identified  with  the  execution  of  the  plau  afM- 
it  is  passed  upon,  consequently  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  plan  is 
divided.  Again,  the  General  Board  is  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  board  are  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  with- 
out the  comments  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Conditions  of  war  exposed  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  organization.  Neces- 
sity demanded  the  execution  of  plans  without  waiting  for  them  to  be  referral 
to  the  General  Board.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  General  Board  were  ordered 
to  sea  or  to  duty  In  connection  with  various  other  boards,  such  as  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

Place  a  rear  admiral  or  captain  in  charge  of  each  of  the  major  sections  of 
the  War  Flans  Division  and  constitute  the  General  Board  of  the  following 
officers : 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Director  of  War  Plans  Division. 
Chief  of  Intelligence  Section. 
Chief  of  Operating  Plans  Section. 
Chief  of  Administrative  Plans  Section. 
Chief  of  Education  and  Training  Section. 
Chief  of  Materiel. 
Chief  of  Personnel. 

This  board's  duties  would  be  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  major  questions 
as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

With  this  organization,  the  General  Board  would  be  constituted  of  officers  in 
close  touch  with  current  activities  and  war  plans;  each  one  would  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  and  ideas  of  a  particular  section  or  branch.  This  or- 
ganization would  form  a  proper  advisory  committee  each  member  of  which 
has  certain  definite  resiK»nsibillties  In  connection  with  the  policy  or  plan  under 
consideration. 


In  a  speech  on  education,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"  In  the  old-fashioned  view  of  life,  ench  human  being  went  through  a  period 
of  preparation,  which  was  followed  by  a  distinct  and  separate  i>eriod  of  lift 
work.  When  such  a  i>erson  left  school  or  college,  he  was  thought  to  havt 
finished  his  education  and  to  have  begun  serious  business.  I  think  we  have  aV 
come  to  see  how  artificial  was  this  distinction  and  how  evil  were  many  of  thi 
results  which  followed  from  it.  We  now  understand  that  well-developed  men 
and  women  should  allow  their  education  to  cease  only  when  their  life  cea.«es 
Wre  no  longer  attempt  to  separate  our  years  into  two  periods,  one  of  training 
and  the  other  of  work.  We  hold,  rather,  that  work  should  begin  in  the  peri**! 
of  training  and  that  training  should  continue  throughout  the  period  ol 
active  work." 

The  Navy  has  unfortunately  In  the  past  clung  more  closely  to  the  obi 
fashioned  view  of  life  than  to  the  modern  one.  Instruction  of  line  officers 
other  than  a  few  materiel  specialists,  has  been  confined  to  the  Naval  Academj 
course  of  preparation,  and  in  some  instances  officers  have  attended  the  Nava 
War  College. 

The  assignment  to  Instruction  at  the  War  College  has  often  been  made  hecau* 
officers  happened  to  be  available  rather  than  because  of  an  officer's  spec  i  a 
qualification  for  such  additional  education  and  training. 

As  a  rule,  attendance  at  the  War  College  has  been  postponed  too  long.  Als* 
because  of  the  difference  in  age,  rank,  and  experience  of  the  members  of  eacl 
class,  It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  elementary  principles. 

The  reasons  for  instruction  of  commissioned  officers  are  set  forth  in  the  fo! 
lowing  quotation  from  the  report  of  a  recent  board  convened  to  study  an 
report  on  the  necessity  for  additional  instruction  and  training  of  line  officers 


"  The  present  advanced  state  of  cvilization  includes  great  development  i 
every  branch  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  science,  so  great  that  keeping  abre»n* 
of  developments  in  one  branch  of  art,  industry,  or  science  is  practically 


KM 'CATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 


REASONS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 
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Development  is  proceeding  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate,  and  the 
i«»r»  of  activities  Is  increasing  continuously. 

*  *«  t \ii  rements  of  the  naval  profession  have  nn  even  hroader  scope  than 

iiliovo.    The  naval  otlicer  must  Ih»  prepare<l  to  combine  all  these 
*kI«»ments  into  an  organized  and  uniHed  force  in  such  a  way  as  t<* 
iisixinium  effect  when  exerted  against  an  enemy.    The  Navy  as  a 
M^t   be  operated  as  a  unit,  which  required  high  proficiency  in  such 

*  >*  organization.  administration,  and  management. 

ntimate  dependence  of  efficiency  of  materiel  upon  efficiency  of  person- 
s^**  a  further  major  requirement  ujhui  the  officer.    He  should  he  an 

i  tlie*  art  of  leading  men,  which  necessitates  a  high  degree  of  knowl- 
In*  underlying  principles  if  effective  and  united  action  is  to  he  obtained 
«*v  of  the  difficulties  confronting  naval  forces  in  war. 

«»I>inlon  has  been  generally  held  in  the  Navy  that  the  only  way  to> 
iutrs  is  to  do  them.  This  opinion  has  had  much  truth  and  fact  to 
it.  but  this  Idea  has  been  undergoing  a  marked  transformation  in 
»'iirs.  It  iv  becoming  realized  more  and  more  that,  although  one  can 
n  to  <lo  a  thing  by  merely  being  told  how  it  is  done,  such  previous 
greatly  facilitates  learning  how  to  do  It  when  practical  work  Is 
This  knowledge  affords  Its  possessor  a  strong  foundation,  barren  and 
In  itself,  but  a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  structure  of  practl- 
•rlenee.  Hook  learning,  abstract  knowledge,  is  like  fertilizer;  it  does 
tKelf  produce  anything,  but  It  stimulates  growth  and  advance  when  the 
il,  practical  experience.  Is  instilled  Into  the  soil. 

rKKiome  instruction  indispensadi.k  to  efficiency. 

■ 

'  uiival  profession  is  the  most  varied  In  the  world:  leadership,  materiel, 
uljziiient,  oj>eratloiis — all  are  needed.    The  term  '  officer '  Is  synonymous 
leuiler,'  which  establishes  the  primary  reason  for  existence  of  officers, 
earlier  years  of  an  officer's  career  he  Is  concerned  with  the  exercise  of 

*  tension  In  employments  of  limited  scope.  As  he  advances  in  rank  and 
iu"e  the  performance  of  details  becomes  less  important.    In  the  higher 

'nitrations'  becomes  of  paramount  importance,  while  material  amT 
nipulations.  though  essential,  are  viewed  as  the  means  to  the  end  ami 
earlier,  the  end  itself. 

e  naval  officer  requires  a  working  knowledge  of  many  branches  of  human 
nr.  At  present  he  is  'educated*  only  in  preparation  for  the  lowest  com- 
nefl  grade.  In  order  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  service  and  the  country, 
*e  days,  he  must  not  only  be  expected  to  interest  himself  of  his  own 

ii  In  the  progress  of  matters  which  have  a  bearing  on  naval  warfare,  but 
ne  must  be  set  aside  and  the  opjiortunify  must  be  made  for  him  to  acquire 
late  knowledge  along  professional  lines.    It  Is  also  the  case  that  the  edu- 

preparatory  to  initial  commission  does  not,  nor  can  it  be  expected  tor 
re  the  naval  officer  thoroughly  for  other  than  the  duties  he  will  be  called 
to  perform  as  a  junior  officer.  It  Is  an  introduction  to  the  profession  but 
.  ami  can  not  be.  complete  in  itself,  even  were  still  more  time  allotted  to> 
fctlon  at  this  initial  stage. 

ot  only  does  progress  In  knowledge  and  In  other  matters  affecting  the  naval 
ssion  take  place,  but  even  in  the  extreme  case  In  which  those  matters 
t  conceivably  be  considered  stationery,  the  Government  should,  at  recur- 
perinds  In  a  career  of  40  years'  commissioned  service,  provide  the  time  and 
•tunlty  for  officers  to  be  instructed  along  the  lines  with  which  their  la- 
ting  nmk  and  consequent  responsibility  call  them  to  be  thoroughly  familiar, 
extreme  case  appears  to  be:  Instruction  for  4  years  at  the  Naval  Academy 
then  none  for  40  years  of  commissioned  service.  The  board  considers  re- 
ing  instruction  jieriods  (later  defined  and  specified)  as  indispensable  to> 
ency. 

Successive  periods  of  instruction  and  training  oceuring  at  intervals  between 
hIs  of  practical  experience  is  the  best  means  to  develop  judgment,  which,  in 
Hons  of  great  responsibility,  is  an  attribute  which  Is  hardly  of  inferior  im- 
uiu  e  to  the  ability  to  reason  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  length  of  time  and  the  point  in  the  service  at  which  the  instruction 
oils  should  take  place  are  found  to  be : 

Naval  Academy,  four  years,  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  commission,  in 
liness  for  first  phase  of  usefulness ;  1.  c,  Inferior  subordinate.  _ 
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General-line  course,  one  your,  between  .">  and  10  years  after  commissioning 
(preferably  after  five  years'  general  service),  in  readiness  for  second  imase  of 
usefulness:  i.  e.,  superior  subordinate. 

"Junior  War  College  course,  one  year,  between  tenth  and  twentieth  years  of 
commissioned  service  (preferably  while  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander >, 
in  readiness  for  third  phase  of  usefulness;  i.  e..  commanding  officer. 

44  Senior  War  College  course,  one  year,  after  twentieth  year  of  commissioned 
service  (preferably  while  in  the  grade  of  captain),  in  readiness  for  final  phase 
of  career:  i.  e.,  flag  officer. 

The  necessity  for  Instruction  at  recurring  periods  is  recognized  in  most 
military  services.  The  following  quotations  from  the  statement  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  indicates: 

"  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  higher  education  of  the  officers  of 
His  Majesty's  service.  Before  the  war  this  education  was  almost  entirely 
professional  and  technical.  Officers  In  their  sublieutenant's  examination  were 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  various  technical  subjects.  I*ater  they 
specialized  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  or  navigation  and  went  to  s|teclal  schools  for 
this  purpose,  where  their  higher  technical  education  was  completed. 

"  The  whole  of  this  question  of  higher  education  has  been  carefully  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  war  exj>erience,  and  It  appears  that  though  the  former  system 
gave  a  type  of  officer  of  high  professional  attainments,  yet  in  many  resists 
it  has  left  considerable  room  for  improvement,  the  nature  of  the  courses  being 
rather  too  strictly  professional  and  technical.  Consequently,  in  certain  re- 
.s|>ects  the  naval  officer  was  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  contempo- 
raries in  other  walks  of  life,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  more  genera! 
education  and  had  come  into  contact  with  all  shades  of  thought  up  to  a 
comparatively  late  age. 

"  The  effect  of  the  war  was,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  officers,  seriously  to 
Interfere  with  their  actual  general  education  at  the  Osborne  and  Dartmouth 
Colleges  prior  to  coming  to  sea,  nor  was  it  possible,  In  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  officers,  to  arrange  for  the  special  courses  prior  to  their  becoming 
lieutenants.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  therefore,  these  officers  found  themselves 
at  a  serious  disadvantage;  first,  from  the  interruption  of  their  general  educa- 
tion, and,  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unable  as  sublieutenants 
to  pass  through  the  courses  at  Greenwich  College  and  the  various  naval  schools. 

44  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  authorities  at  Cambridge  University 
were  approached.  The  university  authorities  showed  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
gave  us  the  most  generous  assistance,  and  as  a  result  all  those  officers  who  had 
their  studies  interrupted  by  the  war  are  being  given  a  special  course  at  Cam- 
bridge University.  This  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  outlook  on  life  and 
to  bring  officers  into  contact  at  an  impressionable  age  with  university  thought 
and  university  ideas.  It  will  not  be  until  19*22  that  all  officers  who  had  their 
studies  interrupted  will  have  been  through  Cambridge;  meanwhile,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  enormous  benefit  which  has  already  resulted  to  those  officers 
who  have  been  through  the  course.  We  are  grateful  in  the  extreme  for  the  help 
which  has  been  given ;  it  has  shown  the  value  to  the  Navy  of  this  contact  with 
the  university,  and  It  would  be  a  profound  mistake  if  this  contact  ceased  so 
soon  as  the  officers  concerned  have  passed  through  their  courses.  . 

44  It  is  in  contemplation  to  frame  a  scheme  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities,  under  which  in  the  future  a  university  course  will  be  an 
Integral  part  of  training  for  about  '-•">  per  cent  of  the  sublieutenants  in  encli 
year.  It  is  considered  that  about  this  percentage  will  gain  real  and  lasting  bene- 
fit from  the  course. 

44  The  full  details  of  this  scheme  of  training  will  be  worked  out  during  th*» 
coining  months.  Broadly,  the  proposals  are  that  all  sublieutenants  shall  un- 
dergo, in  addition  to  the  technical  courses  of  gunnery,  torpedo,  pilotage,  ami 
navigation,  a  special  course  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  an  elementary  war 
course  at  Greenwich.  In  this  elementary  way  course,  to  which  great  Importance 
it  attached,  sublieutenants  will  be  given  an  introduction  to  strategy,  tactics, 
and  the  study  of  war.  After  Greenwich  25  per  cent  will  be  selected  for  the  spe- 
cial university  course,  the  remainder  passing  to  seagoing  ships  prior  to  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant. 

*'  In  the  interests  of  the  future  of  the  service,  great  importance  attaches  to 
the  selection  and  training  of  officers  for  the  war  staff.  A  body  of  officers  is  re- 
quired who  have  made  special  study  of  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  the  war. 
and  who  are  capable  of  sifting  and  applying  the  mass  of  evidence  available. 

44  Reduction  of  the  navy  to  the  utmost  limit  In  ships  and  material  makes  it  the 
more  Important  that  the  efficiency  of  the  war  staff  shall  be  of  the  highest  order. 
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t   (luring  the  forthcoming  years  there  shall  be  passed  through  the  staff 

«  numbor  of  young  officer*  whose  training  In  staff  work  will  Insure  a  eom- 
trine  t»n  strategical  ami  tactical  questions,  the  right  application  of  the 

«»f  trie  past,  and  the  ability  to  foresee  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

li  this*  »mi<i  in  view  a  naval  staff  college  has  been  set  up  at  Greenwich. 

»t  COHrHf  commenced  in  June  last  ami  will  he  completed  in  .lune  of  the 
y«'«r.  In  the  next  <*ourse.  commencing  in  September,  the  number  of 
will    Ik*  increased  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  Include  representatives  from 

millions. 

must  atiin  at  training  at  least  4<>  naval  officers  a  year,  so  that  In  10  years 
II  have  qualified  for  the  naval  staff  ami  will  be  distributed  through  the 

*  snides  of  the  naval  service.  It  is  further  highly  desirable  that  the 
r  of  army,  air  force,  and  dominion  representatives  attending  the  naval 
dle*re  should  be  increased  to  insure  close  cooperation  between  the  services 

build  up  the  naval  thought  of  the  Empire  on  the  common  doctrine  on 
the  navy  must  prepare  itself.  To  carry  this  out  it  will  be  necessary  to 
er  methods  of  increasing  the  staff  <-ollege  accommodation;  this  matter  Is 
iiitf  serious  attention,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be  reached  In 
U  eiuilile  the  staff  course  in  1921  to  be  of  the  dimensions  proposed;  the 
r  will  be  referred  to  in  the  naval  estimates  of  1921-22. 

»r  the  t>euetit  of  senior  officers  who  are  tillable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
course,  a  war  college  has  been  opened  at  Greenwich  and  a  special  staff 
tit  eel  for  instructional  purnoses.  Strategy,  tactics,  and  command  are  the 
\»ul  subjects  dealt  with.  The  course  at  the  war  ndlcgc  will  be  preceded 
'hnica.1  courses  at  Portsmouth  dealing  with  the  use  of  weapons  and  prog- 
ii  weapon  technique.  The  war  college  at  Greenwich  o|>ened  on  March  1." 
will  t*»  seen  from  tin*  above  that  the  British  Xavy  has  adopted  a  system 
licit  ion  and  training  approximating  very  closely  that  recommended  for  the 
*«1  States  Navy  by  a  board  of  Tutted  States  naval  officers,  which  report 
mule  without  knowledge  of  the  British  plan. 

♦  •  necessity  to  develop  trained  officers  for  duty  on  the  staffs  of  admirals  at 
ml  in  the  management  branch  of  the  Navy  should  Ik»  apparent.  This  necos- 
\s  now  recognized  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  common  saying  abroad 
**  the  French  general  staff  saved  Fiance." 


present  there  are  several  corps  in  the  Xavy  which  In  order  to  Lucres  Me 
«  ration  and  coordination  should  be  amalgamated  with  the  line.  These 

The  Construction  Corps,  the  Pay  C'oips,  ihe  Civil  Rngliiccr  Corps, 
lesc  corps  are  directly   responsible  f«>r  the  efficiency  of  ninny  activities 
»  w'hieh  the  ability  of  the  fleet  to  carry  out  it<  mission,  directly  depends, 
s  essential  that  then*  be  tin*  heartiest  and  closest  cooperation  in  all  such 
vities. 

or  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  discord  among  the  officer*  of  the  Navy 
to  the  existence  of  special  corps.  The  most  serious  discord  was  due  t«» 
Engineer  Corps  because  the  Engineer  Corps  and  line  were  thrown  together 

tlnually  on  board  ship. 

*he  amalgamation  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and  the  line  was  a  great  utep  in 
am-e.    It  was  predicted  that  failure  in  engineering  would  result,  but  the 

trary  has  been  the  case.  englneerlng'liHs  really  improved  and  the  mechanical 

lily  of  those  officers  assigned  to  turrets,  etc.,  has  added  to  the  entire  effi- 
ncy  of  the  Navy. 

it  Is  mostly  in  the  shore  establishments  and  in  the  Navy  Department  that 
•  friction  still  existing  between  the  line  and  the  no-called  staff  corps,  In  fonnd, 
Pliat  it  exist*  and  is  detrimental  to  efficiency  Is  the  conviction  of  many 
Iccrn  who  have  lwen  on  duty  In  the  department  and  at  navy  yards.  As  long  as 
•<  ial  Corps  exist  there  will  be  corps  loyalty  which,  because  it  puts  the  good 

a  few  ahead  of  the  good  of  the  many,  is  detrimental  to  that  feeling  of 
ity  which  must  inspire  all  naval  ollirors  if  the  maximum  of  efficiency  is  to 

obtained. 

The  Construction  Corps  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  honor  graduates  of 
«•  Naval  Academy.    These  officer*  have  had  to  deride  upon  their  careers  at 

••  early  age  of  22-24  years  with  the  result  that  some  of  these  officers  would 

t'hahly  have  l>een  lietter  line  officers  than  constructors,  and  visa  versa  some 
lie  hecuuM*  of  the  small  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Construction  Corps  hare 
forced  to  remain  in  the  lim-  woui^fcajtt  made  letter  c«»n>t ru<  t«.r*  than 
ne  officers.  -- 
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The  I'ay  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  an?  composed  largely  of  officer*  who 
entered  the  Navy  from  civil  lift".  They  have  thus  lost  the  four  years'  training 
jtt  Annapolis,  which  is  the  foundation  of  naval  training.  If  all  of  these  officers 
were  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  the  feeling  of  cooperation  would  l>e  much 
xt ronger  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  fact  that  there  arc  three  material  hureaus  of  the  Navy  officered  prac- 
tically entirely  hy  officers  of  three  corps  and  two  such  hureaus  officered  by  line 
officers  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  reason  why  there  has  not  been  a 
combination  of  the  materiel  bureaus  into  one  bureau  of  materiel. 

Amalgamation  has  been  discussed  many  times  and  has  beeii  opposed  both  by 
line  and  eor|>s  officers.  Such  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  line  has  been  due  in 
ai  large  part  to  the  feeling  that  staff  officers  desired  to  qualify  for  command. 
Such  qualification  is  not  necessary.  We  have  confused  ideas  about  line  and 
staff.  A  chain  of  command  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  administrative  activities 
jis  it  is  in  operations.  The  true  distinction  between  line  and  staff  is  one  of  fuw- 
flon.  Those  engaged  in  the  production  of  results  are  line,  the  staff  is  auxiliary. 
Since  the  administrative  services  are  not  engaged  in  the  actual  fighting  they 
have  in  the  past  been  considered  as  staff,  but  such  a  distinction  is  more  theo- 
retical than  real.  The  pun*  staff  function  is  research,  planning,  analysis,  spe- 
cialized instruction,  etc. 

The  so-culled  staff  corps  are  now  called  by  line  titles  and  complete  amalgama- 
tion is  only  a  short  step.  With  such  amalgamation  certain  conditions  must  be 
recognized  : 

(a)  That  all  officers  must  be  specialists  in  one  or  more  types  of  naval  ac- 
tivities. 

(b)  That  command  of  a  ship  is  n  type  of  naval  activity. 

(c)  That  assignment  to  duty  must  l>e  determined  by  an  officer's  qualification 
for  the  duty. 

(rf)  That  when  practicable,  officers  should  be  assigned  to  the  type  of  duty 
they  prefer. 

le)  That  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  officers  to  be  specialists  in  command  of 
*ddps. 

THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

The  duties  usually  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  must  be  accomplished 
■whether  there  is  a  General  Staff  or  not,  if  efficiency  is  to  be  attained.  In  order 
to  indicate  the  officers  who  are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  perform 
this  duty  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  specially  designated.  In  order,  however, 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  new  corps  in  the  Navy  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  a  general  stuff. 

Certain  positions,  however,  require  personnel  specially  trained  in  the  duties 
normally  assigned  to  the  general  staff,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that  no  officer 
should  be  assigned  to  these  duties  until  he  has  the  training,  education,  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  work. 

When  the  corps  are  amalgamated  each  officer  should  be  designated  by  his 
qualificatioi  s  and  assigned  to  duty  in  accordance  with  such  qualifications.  Those 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  duties  normally  assigned  to  general 
staff  officers  should  be  designated  :  "  Qualified  for  war  staff  duties."  This  qualifi- 
cation should  be  determined  by  a  board  of  rear  admirals  or  captains  already 
so  qualified,  by  an  examination,  officer's  records,  and  recommendations  of  com- 
manding officers. 

A  general-line  course  and  junior  war  college  course  as  previously  recom- 
mended would,  in  their  currlculnms,  provide  for  the  educational  features  neces- 
sary for  qualification  as  war  staff  officers. 

This  necessity  for  social  training  of  war  staff  officers  has  been  recognized  in 
the  British  Navy  as  a  result  of  the  war,  as  shown  by  the  quotation  under  the 
Leading :  "  Education  and  training  of  naval  officers." 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  INITIATIVE. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  the  first  to  use  torpedoes,  sun- 
marines,  sea  planes,  airplane  carriers,  atteme  mines;  the  first  to  develop  elec- 
tric propulsion  for  naval  vessels;  the  first  to  conceive  the  all  big-gun  ship  and 
the  torpedo  plane,  but  in  all  these,  except  the  electric  propulsion  and  the  sea- 
plane and  mines  we  have  been  outdistanced  by  foreign  navies. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  the  ability  to  conceive  new  devices  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  other  nation,  hut  we  lack  the  Initiative  to  progress  with  the  development  of 
our  ideas.  Technical  initiative  Is  vital  to  success  in  war,  and  our  Navy  must  be 
provided  with  greater  means  of  scientific  research  in  order  that  all  developments 
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it  I  tic  nature  may  Unexamined  Id  determine  lltetl  MiMlUtldltlt  ltd 

leers  detailed  tor  this  work  should  opt  rule  « t n « t  « I  \  uudei  llu  I  hli  I  nf 
Hlul    in   Close  lUudon  willi  the  milliuis   i  Iihuk  in  l«(h<*  4tdoHU  I  nut  III 

ninj;  I  division. 

»1  lft  wing  quotation  from  the  statement  of  Mm*  Hi*i  i.ohI  to  I'mi IImmii*m( 

-  the  development  of  this  Idea  Iii  the  llrllidi  Nn% > 
ortsanization  of  v«*Wfcn t i tl**  research  within  Hi.  Sum  Mlitiii  him  I        ...  1 

-  t«i   insure  that  the  latest  development*  nir  llllllol *lititi|  h*  II. •    »  i 

i ml  thai  development  both  in  typm  of  u-nn-u  hiiiI  In  *eM|H»ii«  *M1  Mi*p 

ill    scientific  progress  Is  given  111  A|»p«iniu   II   to  t lilo  nm  Mil  

controller  of  the  Navy  there  Iuh  hern  MH  up  a  dipm  I  an  Ml  Ml  •.Mill 
i*lirrb  iiiul  ex|K*rimeiit.    An  the  neleu 1 1  lie*  ndvl^r  of  Un<  roniioln*  Mlill 

*>f  x\i\<  deportment  there  lias  been  np|mlfift*d  n  i||m<i|oi  ni  «mimiMIk 
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